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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Turspay, July: 24, 1917. 
The Senate met at 11 o’eleek a. m. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


following: prayer: 
Almighty God, we thank Thee for the fact so often expressed: 
by our statesmen and so. fervently believed in by every pious 


soul that there is a God of justice who rules over the fate of 


nations. We bless Thee for the assurance: from all history: 
that Thou dost guide and that the final decision of conflict must 
be the decision of justice and right. We thank Thee for that 
which opens to us in the vision of the coming days the establisti-. 
ment of a higher civilization, of a sweeter brotherhood, of the 
diviner life. We pray: that we may be kept true to the star that 
guides on to the accomplishment of the divine purpose and will. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to rend the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. James and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I suggest tlie absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum. is 


suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Page Smoot 
Brady Kello Penrose Sterling: 
Broussard, Kendrick. Poindexter Stone 
Culberson Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
Curtis wine sde Thompson 
Fernald La Follette R Tillman 
Fletcher 4 — Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
linghuysen: McCumber Shafroth Underwood: 

Hale Me man 
Hardwick. McNary Sherman Wadsworth 
Hollis Martin Simmons arren 

ames Nelson Smith, Aris. Watson 
Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman. Smith, Mich 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unayoid- 
able absence owing to illness of my colleague [Mr. HUGHES], 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the unavoidable absenee of 
my colleague [Mr. DinzringHam]. He has a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smers], I should like 
to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ]: on official 
Business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate on important business. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidab’e 
absence of my colleague [Mr. THo ras] on account of illness, 
He is paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumner}]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announee the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague: [Mr. TowNnsenp], and I wish the 
Recorp to show that he is paired with the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson]. This announcement. may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. [Mr. Rostyson] and the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PRERTAN] are necessarily absent on official 
business. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM ¥ is detained’ en official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro: tempore. Fifty-five Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum: present. 


LY——344 


RELIEF OF HOMESTEADERS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to present a conference report 
upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to Senate bill 1811, and I ask for its con- 
sideration. The other House has agreed to the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from: Colorado 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration ef the 
conferenee report. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the conference report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1811) 
Providing for the counting of service in the Army or Navy of 
the United States as equivalent to residence and cultivation 
upon homestead entries, and in the event of the soldier’s death 
in such service providing for the issuance of patent for such 
‘land to his widow or minor children, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement’ to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede: from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House insert 
the following: 

That any settler upon the public lands of the United States; 
or any entryman whose application has been allowed; or any 
‘person who has made application for public lands w hich there- 
after may be allowed under the homestead laws, who, after such 
settlement, entry, or application, enlists or is actually engaged 
in the military or naval service of the United States as a pri- 
vate soldier, officer, seaman, marine, National Guardsman, or 
member of any other organization for offense or defense au- 
‘thorized by Congress during any war in which the United States 
may be engaged, shall, in the administration of the homestead 
laws. have his services therein construed to be equivalent: to all 
| intents and purposes to residence and cultivation for the same 
length of time upon the tract entered or settled upon; and here- 
after no contest shall be initiated on the ground of abandonment, 
nor allegation: of abandonment. sustained: against any such 


| settler, entryman, or person unless it shall be alleged in the 


preliminary affidavit or affidavits of contest and proved at the 
hearing in cases hereinafter initiated that the alleged absence 
from the land was not due to his employment in such military 
or naval service; that if he shall be discharged on account of 
wounds. received or disability incurred in. the line of duty, then 


the term of his enlistment shall be deducted. from the required 


length of residence, without reference to the time of actual 
service: Provided, That no patent shall issue to any homestead 
settler who. has not resided upon, improved, and cultivated his 
homestead for a period of at least one year. 

“ See. 2. That any settler upon the public lands of the United 
States; or any entryman. whose application has been allowed; 
or any person who has made application for public lands which 
thereafter may be allowed. under the homestead laws, who dies 
while actually engaged in the military or naval service of the 
United States as a private soldier, officer, seaman, marine, Na- 
tional Guardsman, er member of any other organization for 
offense: or defense authorized by Congress during any war in 
which the United States may be engaged, then his: widow, if 
unmarried, or in ease of her death or marriage, his minor orphan 
children, or his or their legal representatives, may proceed forthe 
with to make final proof upon such: entry or application there- 
after allowed, and shall be entitled to receive Government patent 
for such land; and that the death of such soldier while so 
engaged in the service of the United States shall, in the admins 
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istration of the homestead laws, be construed to be equivalent 
to a performance of all requirements as to residence and culti- 
yation upon such homestead.” 
And the House agree to the same. 

Key PITTMAN, 

REED SMOOT, 

Joun F. SHAFROTH, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


I. L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask for the adoption of the conference 
report, 
The report was agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Woman's Meth- 
odist Missionary Society of Mount Vernon, Tex., praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a petition of the Brooksville Aux- 
iliary of the Woman's Missionary Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Mississippi, praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a telegram from the Lee County 
Farmer and Truckers’ Association, of Florida, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp, It bears on the high price of 
fertilizer. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fort Myers, FLA., July 23, 1917. 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Price of fertilizer recently advanced again, If Government does 
not take prompt action to relieve the situation, food crops down here 
must be reduced in acreage, and what is planted will develop poor 
yield. As an association of farmers and ckers, we ro- 
test against the almost prohibitive cost of fertilizers and tition 
the Government to secure fair treatment for those of whom they are 
asking more crops. 

Lee COUNTY FARMER AND TRUCKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By W. C. West, President. 


Mr. JAMES. I present resolutions adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Owensboro, Ky., petitioning Congress 
to deal with the coal situation and to fix the price thereof. I 
ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OWENSBORO, KY., July 16, 1917. 


the House. 


Whereas the 
very mater 


upon the le of the city during the coming fall an 
an gers t PERS, cost of labor and materials and sup- 
had to raise the tax rate to the con- 
coal can not be met 


Resolved by the Common Council of the City of Owensboro, That the 
Congress of the United States be petitioned to deal with the coal sit- 
uation in an energetic and effective way and provide for price fixing, 
so that coal may be had by the cities and the people generally at 
reasonable prices. 

That copies of this resolution be mailed K the city clerk to United 
States Senators James and BeckHuam, of Kentucky, and POMERENB 
of Ohio, and to Representative KINCHELOE, of the second district of 
Kentucky. 

A copy, attest: 


W. T. Putprs, City Clerk. 
Mr. LEWIS. I present resolutions adopted by the citizens’ 
committee under the auspices of the Negro Fellowship League 
and the Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church, of Chicago, 
III., which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTER REPORT. 


CHICAGO, July 17, 1917. 


We, the undersigned citizens’ committee chosen at the mass meetin 
held under the auspices of the Negro Fellowship League and Bethe’ 
African Methodist iscopal Church, and directed to confer with Gov. 
Lowden over the situation caused by the riot at East St. Louis and to 
continue the investigation previously begun, beg leave to make the 
following report: 

Your committee arrived in Springfield July 10, the morning following 
the mass meeting at Bethel Church, and by appointment met Gov. 
Lowden in the Capitol Building, where our conference was held at 11 
o'clock. There were present also Adjt. Gen, Dickson, who participated 


in the conference, also Col. John R. Marshall, who had spen 
in East St. Louis soon after the riot. Sheets Soome Ema 
First, th ‘tention of th ee to the fact that th d 
rs o ca e attention o e governor to the t 
of citizens of East St. Louis were exiled from their “bomes and * 


the beneficiaries of charity in St. Louis, Mo., and to request that some 


provision be made by the Illinois authorities for their protection and 
maintenance. Gov. ‘wden took prompt action upon matter, In 
our presence he called up the Red Cross officials at East St. Louis and 
directed that immediate attention be given to this situation, and then 
assured the committee that the city of St. Louis would not be required 
further to take care of citizens of Illinois. 

Second. To call to the attention of the 
efficiency and indifference of the Illinois Mili during the time of the 
mob, the possible connivance of members of the mili with the mob, 
and to request that investigation be made of the work done by the 
to the end that a court-martial be ordered if justified by the 


Upon these serious charges which the committee, supported by news- 
paper reports and experiences related to members of the committee by 
victims of the mob, the conference was frank and meet both sides 
desiring to determine poen the best way to fix responsibility upon all 
who dided and aletted the mob. So far as the militia was concerned 
the governor gave his assurance that the charges would be sa in- 
vestigated, and if proper a court-martial would be ordered. ince 


the conference a court-martial has been ordered, although we regret - 


that no member of the Eighth Regiment was named thereon. 

Third. To demand for the victims of East St. Louis, many of them 
refugees from home and work, the full protection of the law in the 
enjoyment of their lives, the protection of their property, and the 
right to earn their living by honest toil. To the justice of this de- 
mand Gov. Lowden gave hearty assent and declared that all citi- 
zens of Illinois should have the est protection of the law if it 
required the exercise of all the power of the State. But your com- 
mittee, from its investigation, belleves that the same bitter vindictive 
spirit which manifested itself in the awful deeds of July 3 still exists 
ina us d East St. Louis to-day, and that no earnest and 
effective measures will be taken by public officials to curb that spirit 
or 13 known murderers who took pert in the mob. Our belief 
is that security for life and property will come only through action 
of Federal authority by congressional investigation and a Federal 
grand jury at East St. uis. Believing this your committee has pre- 
pared a memorial which we respectfully submit for your consideration. 

W. D. Cook, D. D., chairman, pastor Bethel African Metho- 
dist Episco Church; John W. Robinson, pastor St. 
Marks Methodist Episcopal Church; H. A. Watkins, 


real estate dealer; A. H. Roberts, lawyer; B. W. Fitts, 
proprietor Crystal Printin aes Mrs. William Farrow, 
visiting nurse; Ida B. Wells-Barnett, president Negro 


Fellowship League; F. 
of the committee. i 


Adopted at Quinn Chapel, African Methodist Episcopal Church, Chi- 


L. Barnett, lawyer, secretary 


cago, III., July 17, 1917, and ordered sent to Senators Lawrence X. 
1 and Jas, Hamivron Lewis and Congressman Martin B. 
ADDEN, 


To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned, a citizens’ committee, chosen at three mass meetings 
held by Chicago colored citizens interested in the protection of life and 
property of colored citizens of the State of Illinois, beg leave to submit 
this memorial praying for action on the part of the Federal Government 
in our behalf. 

We plead for thousands of colored citizens of East St. Louis who for 
more n six weeks prior to July 3 last not only lived in immediate 
danger of mob violence, destruction of property, and lynching, but 
later many of them became the victims of the most deliberate, wanton, 
and barbarous massacre that has blotted the pages of American aiton 
It was a very orgy of inhuman butchery during which more than 50 
colored men, women, and children were beaten with bludgeons, stoned, 
shot, drowned, hanged, or burned to death, all without any effective 
interference on the part of the poles, sheriff, or military authorities. 

The riot was no sudden outburst of passion. It was a combination 
of a publicly declared determination on the part of white laborers to 
drive colo: laborers from work or kill them. There was no provoca- 
tion by acts of lawless blacks, no drunkenness on the part of the whites; 
nothing but the deadly vindictiveness of labor trouble accentuated by 
hatred toward the negro. 

The dangerous situation was well known to the mayor and chief of 
police of East St. Louis; to the sheriff of St. Claire County; and on two 
separate occasions the impending danger was called to the attention of 
the governor of the State. A brief outburst of cary on the 28th day 


of was quelled, but the fires of race hatred smoldered and grew in 
inten ty until July 8, when mob frenzy sated itself by the burning of 
hundreds of Lumble homes and the unspeakable butchery of scores of 


victims whose only offense was their effort to earn their bread by honest 
toil. White men, white women, and white children made the mob— 
laughing, jesting, and gloating as they beat, tortured, and burned their 
pleading victims to death. 

An eyewitness, Mr. Carlos F. Hurd, of St. Louls, Mo., wrote and pub- 
lished a part of what he saw in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an excerpt 
from which actount is appended hereto: 

“The victims of the mob in whose behalf Chicago colored citizens 
eres and for whom all humane people must plead, were citizens of the 

nited States. Because Germany put to death American citizens upon 
the high seas—fewer in number than the mob killed in East St. Louis— 
the Nation entered into a world war that will cost billions of treasure 
and perhaps a million lives. Shall not the Stars and Stripes protect 
American citizens at home as well as apon the high seas?” 

We appeal through Congress to the Nation. The indifference and in- 
efficiency of city, county, and military authorities, and their apparent 
connivance with the mob which made this awful 5 possible, forbid 
our reliance upon our local authorities for security of life and property. 
One hundred and twenty-seven members of the mob arrested while riot- 
ing, when brought into court, were discharged, the State's attorney pud- 
lely declaring there could be no successful prosecution, Justice can be 
meted out to the guilty and protection for the Innocent can come only 
through a Federal grand jury impaneled by a judge who knows his duty 
and dares to do it. 

As American citizens, our lives are subject to the Nation's call, and 
at no call have we faltered or failed. As American citizens, we call to 
the Nation to save our lives; to that call will the Nation falter or fail? 


ernor the manifest in- 
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A glance at some of the other cities showing the 1915 State census 
and present estimate is proof of the false policy of the Bureawof Census: 


ty of lite and exiled St. Louis 
eitizens—we plead for = tion and te action 
on the part of the Fede: 1 — for this memo- City. 
rial the earnest 8 the Congress o the United States, 


0 MILITARY SERVICE (COMPARISON. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp .cer- 
tain brief analyses of the quotas and the method of determining 
them by population which have been sent me, one by the presi- 
dent of the Stevens Institute of Technology of New Jersey, an- 
other from the Haverhill Chamber of Commerce of Massachf- 
setts, and another from the Committee on Public Safety of New 
Hampshire. They are very interesting and valuable analyses 
of the result-of the quota. 

„ pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


66) T—T—— — 8 


By use of these figures a false premise is established and each city 
will have to furnish more than its quota of men Laid Len psi when 
the Federal Government census is taken in 1920. “the actual pulation 
will he found to be far below the figures in 1917, whl 1 think 
zon —.— agree, will be mighty poor adv: for Massachusetts munici- 


Do not think that the State Board of Trade should file a protest 

with the Bureau of Census? 
STEVENS INSTITUTE or TECHNOLOGY, ~ Wery truly, yours, DANIEL N. CASEY, 
Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J., July 19, 1911, Secretary. 
Hon. HENRY: Canor LODGE, 
United &tates Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator LODGE : I inclose herewith a memorandum prepared 
by a friend of mine, who is particularly interested in the scheme for con- 
scription. By a coincidence, he was studying this matter before the 
queations had been raised in the Congress. 

have not been over the figures myself, but I have reason to place 
rr! 8 He is in 


not allow any 
discussion, but 1 5 ponory that this memorandum t be of 
mation Je etri trul ALEX, C. HUMPHREYS, 
* = 
„ Jury 18, 1917. 


Required military service comparison between quota of South and North, 


Strate or New HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SAFETY 
Statehouse, Concord, N. H., July 2 2917. 
Hon. HENRY- CABOT 


LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator LODGE : In the New York Times, on July 13, a {ania 
ivy) inted showing the quota of treo elas theta, Hrom each Sta 
nion and the number already supp! 3 with a 8 Prd 
ing the ————r * taken by draft 3 = 
office rearranged figures n order 
to indicate the relative rank of each apai reference to what it 
has already done at the call of the Government. For example. eur 
table shows that Massachusetts has supplied 52 per cent of those asked 
the Government, New Hampshire per .cent eae, The table 
shows that the New England States stand very h in the list. 
awe have also made a second table in which the States are grouped, 
and it appears that New England stands very "tgs in the groop. 
of interest show- 


{ gland has 
States from which criticisms of New England have emanated. 
The ‘table ern also be af interest in connection with the question ot 
8 the Natlonal Guard to the South. 
‘Respectfully, yours, R. 55 


5 5 
2.245. „ „ Entire — 
2.548, 000 21, 200 2 2,130 | Entire country, without New Enzland- 
122 2 — 2, 005 Northwestern group 
zaoo] 2 2 RS lE Mer aani rae a a 
2.44.00 27.200 80 2.200 me stadia nae (western rn —5—89————.—.—.—.—.— 470 
2,418, 000 23. 485 pdi 12,38 | 5. Central States (eastern section) n-anmanna L 400 
a 3 4 c . ͤ K 
ao — = 221 |T. Southern States (eastern group)-—--—_—---------------- 8 
Texas. 4,472,000 48.116 107 2.888. Southern States (western Fruu p-. 2 
v 


NORTH. 
New York Times, July 14,.1917.! 


29,971 108 13 
26.021 aM 10 

25.485 115 11 

28. 169 114 1 

98.27 15 36 

43.109 m5 16 13. 

zaj m| £ j —— 

. CFC EA TIS SONI EGEA 7 
sar m 2 18. Colo 3 
39,094 128 25 17 
43 936 142 13 18 
18,817 5 : 


Execs Matane aaa E 8B J ecennsees 
assar ERD WE Sycestessctleciosedenes 


HAVERHILL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
2 Haverhill, Mass., July 16, wn, 
Mr. Gaonas A FIEL, 
Secretary State Board of Trade. 
10 Hig Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dan Mu. Fre. : The recent erroneous estimates of lation credited 
to the Massachusetts cities by the Federal estar 0 tor use in 
the draft purposes eel be refuted, I believe. th ‘th the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade. I have not gone through the entire list, but a 

nce at a few of the cities will show the abnormal gain which would 

ve had to be made to reach an are near the res which the 
Census Bureau arrived at. Haverhill’s population in 1910 was 44,115; | 40 
in 1915 it was 49,450; a gain of 5.335 in 5 years, In the last 10 years | 41. pe ARR L AES a AE ETES 
we have gained an average of a thousand a year in 8 and the | 42. North Carolina -a 
5 years ending 1915 were about the n most successful Haverbill has ever | 43. Minnesota eur, 
known. In that time we gained 5.000 in po 5 erected 2,000 tene- 44. Michigan 
monte buit 5 Soyga 3 and added 52 A industrial establishments, | 45. N 

nd now the Bureau o nsus credits us with gaining ni Le ad, REISER IESE SOIREE Pace 
people in a year and a half, SRE NIST AO 47. Lou fain — 
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48. Montana 
49. Arizona 
50, Oklahem 
TTT 


Pe BEET ALERTS TS A eS FN ISS eet ETT ee 
PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have here a law enacted by 
the Canadian Parliament for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions of the existing treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain for the protection of migratory birds, I will 
state that this act was passed under the assumption that the 
Senate of the United States would keep its faith and report 
and pass at an early date a law carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of the treaty. That bill is now pending in the Senate, and 
I am hoping that the Senate will insist that a vote be taken 
upon the same without any further delay. > 

I ask unanimous consent that the Canadian act be printed in 
the Recorp, It shows that the Canadian Government has acted 
a perfect good faith in carrying out its obligations under the 

reaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The act referred to is as follows: 

[7th session 12th Parliament, 7-8 George V, 1917.] 
Tue House or COMMONS OF CANADA, 


An act respecting a certain convention between His Majesty and the 
United States of America for the protection of migratory birds in 
Canada and the United States, 

Whereas on the 16th day of August, 1916, a convention was signed 
at Washington re: ting the protection of certain migratory birds in 
Canada and the United States, and ratifications were exchanged at 
Washington on the 7th day of December, 1916; and whereas it is 
expedient that the said convention should receive the sanction of the 
Parliament of Canada and that sg, —— be passed for insuring the 
execution of the said convention: Therefore His Majesty, by and with 
the advice end consent of the Senate and House of Commons of Canada, 
enacts as follows: 

x is act may be cited as “The migratory birds convention act.“ 

2. The said convention of the 16th day of August. 6, which is set 
forth in the schedule to this act, Is hereby sanctioned, ratified, and 


confirmed. 

3. In this act and in any regulation made thereunder, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(a) “Close season means the period during which any species of 


Without objection, it is so 


migratory game, migratory insectivorous, or n nongame bird is 
protected by this act or any regulation made under s act. 
(b) “ Migratory game birds“ means— * 


„and swans. 


cranes, 
Rallide or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora and other rails. 
Limicolw or shore birds, including avocets, curlew, dowitchers, god- 
wits, knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, sandpipers, snipe, 
stilts, surf birds, turnstone: llet, woodcock, and yellowlegs, 
Columbidaw or p. ns, in — doves and wild pigeons, 
(c) “ Migratory sectivorous birds“ means 
Bobolinks, catbirds, chackadees, cuckoos, flickers, flycatchers, gross- 
beaks, humming birds, kinglets, martins, meadow larks, nighthawks or 
bull bats, nuthatches, orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swi tanagers, 
titmice, thrushes, yireos, warblers, waxwin Rog gh Oo wood- 
peckers, and wrens, and all other perching birds which feed entirely 
or chiefly on insects. 
d) “Migratory nongame birds“ means 
uks, auklets, bitterns, fulmars, gannets, grebes, guillemots, gulls, 
herons, jaegers, loons, murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters, and terns. 
(e) Minister“ means the ister of the interior. 
(f) “Regulation” means any regulation made under the provisions 
of section 4 of this act. 
. (1) The minister may make such regulations as are deemed expe- 
dient to protect the a d fame, migratory insectivorous, and migra- 


tory nongame birds which abit Canada during the whole or any 
part of the year. 
(2) FH AU to the provisions of the sald convention, such regulations 
ee 


may prov. 

ta} The periods in each year or the number of years during which 
any such ar, Ope game, migratory insectivorous, or migratory non- 
game birds shall not be killed, captured, injured, taken, molested, or 
sold. or their nests or CES injured, destroyed, taken, or molested. 

(b) For the granting of permits to kill or take migratory game, mi- 
gratory insectivorous, and migratory nongame birds or their nests or 
eggs. 

SeX) For the prohibition of the shipment or export of migratory game, 
migratory insectivorous, or migratory nongame birds or thelr eggs from 
any Province during the close season in such Province and the condi- 
tions upon which international traffic in such birds shall be carried on, 

d) For the prohibition of the killing, capturing, taking, injuring, or 
molesting of migratory me, migratory ectivorous, or migratory 
nongame birds, or the taking, injuring, destruction, or molestation of 
their nests or eggs within any praning area. ` 

(e) For any other purpose which may be deemed expedient for carry- 
ing out the intentions of this act and the said convention, whether such 
other regulations are of the kind enumerated in this section or not. 

(3) A regulation shall take effect from the date of the publication 
thereof in the Canada Gazette, or from the date varies for such 
purpose in any 5 and such regulation shall have the same 
orce and effect as if enacted herein, and shall be printed in the preflx 
in the next succeeding issue of the Dominion Statutes, and shall also be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within 15 days after the publica- 
tion thereof If Parliament is then sitting, and if Parliament is not then 
sitting, then within 15 days after the next meeting thereof. 

5. (1) The minister aay appoint game officers for carrying out this 
act and the regulations and may authorize such game officers to exercise 
the powers of justice of the peace or the powers of a ponos constabie. 
Such persons shall hold office during pleasure and shall have, for the 
purposes of this act and the said convention, such other powers and 
dutics as may be defined by this act and the regulations. 


2) e officer who is authorized by the minist 
aa Tarpu autho; y er to exercise 


e purposes of this act an 
of the peace or a pin constable, as the case may be, within the trict 
8 


within Which he 

such e officer shall take and subscribe an oath in the 
g, that is to ny OR BB Bae ea ees ESS ne 
do solemnly swear that to the- best of my judgment I will faithfully, 
honestly, and impartially fulfill, execute, and perform the office an 
duties of such. according to the true intent and meaning of 
E convention act and the regulations made thereunder. 

elp me i 

6. No one without lawful excuse, the proof whereof shall lie on him, 
shall buy, or have in his possession, any bird, nest, or egg, or por- 
tton thereof, during the time when the capturing, killing, or taking of 
such bird, nest, or egg is prohibited by law. 

7. All -guns, ammunition, boats, skiffs, canoes, punts, and vessels 
of every description, teams, wagons, and other outfits, decoys, and appli- 
ances of every kind used in violation of or for the purpose of violating 
this act or any regulation, and any bird, nest, or egg taken, caught, 
killed, or had in sion in violation of this act or any regulation 
may be seized and confiscated upon view by any game officer appointed 
under this act, or taken and removed by any person for delivery to any 
game officer or justice of the peace. 

8, Any game officer appointed under this act who violates this act or 
any regulation, or who aids, abets, or connives at any violation of 
this act or of any regulation, shall be liable upon summary conviction 
before any recorder, commissioner of police, judge of the sessions of the 
peace, police stipendiary or district ma istrate or any two justices of 
the ce, to a penalty not D 500 and costs of six months’ 
imprisonment and not less than $100 and costs er three months’ um- 
prisonment. - 

Any person who assaults, obstructs, or interferes with any game 
officer or peace officer in the discharge of any duty under the provisions 
of this act or of aor regulation shall be guilty of a violation of this act. 

10. Any person who wilifully refuses to furnish information or willfully 
furnishes false information to a game officer or peace officer respecting 
a violation of this act or of any regulation, the existence of or the 
place of concealment of any bird, nest, or egg, or any portion thereof 
captured, killed, or taken in violation of this act or of any regulation, 
shall be guilty of a violation of this act. 

11. Any game officer or po officer may enter any place or premises 
in which he has reason to believe there exist migratory game, or migra- 
tory insectivorous, or migratory nongame birds, nests, or cen. or any 

arts thereof, in respect of which a breach of this act or of the regula- 
ions may have been committed, and mag open and examine any trunk, 
box, bag, parcel, or receptacle which he reason to suspect and does 
suspect contains any such bird, nest, or egg, or any part thereof. 

12. Every. person who violates . preron of this act, or any 
iy RE shall, for each offense, be liable upon summary conviction to 
a fine of not more than $100 and not less than $10, or to Imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months, or to both fine and imprisonmeat, 


ScHEDULE, 
CONVENTION. 


Whereas many species of birds in the course of their annual mizra-> 
Cons Parera certain parts of the Dominion of Canada and the United 

ates; an 

Whereas many of these species are of 
or in destroying insects which are injurious to forests and forage 

lants on the public domain, ss well as to agricultural crops, in both 

anada and the United States, but are nevertheless in danger of exter- 
mination through lack of adequate protection during the nesting season 
or while on thelr way to ond from their breeding grounds; 

His Majesty the sof the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British dominions perona the seas, mapos of 
India, and the United States of America, be desirous of saving from 
indiscriminate slaughter and of insuring e preservation of such 
migratory birds as are either useful to man or are harmless, have re- 
solved to adopt some uniform system of protection which shall effec- 
tively accomplish such objects, and to the end of concluding a convention 
for t purpose have appointed as their 0 lenipotentiarles: 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Honorable Sir Cecil Arthur Spring- 
Rice, G. C. V. O., K. C. M. G., etc, His Majesty's ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary at Washington; an 

The President of the United States of America, Robert Lansing, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States; Orr 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers which were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed to 
and adopted the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1. 
he high contractin; owers declare that the migratory birds in- 
cluded in the terms of fh s convention shall be as follows: 


1. Migratory game birds. 
(a) ‘Anatides or waterfowl, including brant, wild ducks, geese, 


eat value as a source of food 


and 


h Gralde or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, and whooping 


crc) Rallide or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora and other 


IIS. 
— (a) Limicole or shorebirds, including avogets, curlew, dowitchers, 
rod alte. knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, sandpipers, snipe, 
stilts, surf birds, turnstones, willet, woodcock, and yellowlegs. 

e) Columbide or pigeons, including doves and wild pigeons. 

$ Migratory insectivorous birds: Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, 
cuckoos, flickers, flycatche grosbeaks, humming birds, kinglets, mar- 
tins, meadowlarks, nighthawks or bull bats, nut-hatches, orloles, robins, 
shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, 
wax-wings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers, and wrens, and all other perch- 
ing birds which Peed entirely or chiefly on insects. 

5. Other migratory nonsame birds: Auks, auklets, bitterns, fulmars, 


gannets, grebes, guillemots, gulls, herons, Jaegers, loons, murres, 
petrels, puffins, shearwaters, and terns, 
ARTICLE 11. 


high contractin. wers agree that, as an effective means of pre- 

device  igratory birds’ there shall be established the following close 

seasons during which no hunting shall be done except for scientific or 
ses under permits issued by proper authorities: 


U 
PrP Fhe Aa 8 on migratory game birds shall be between 10th 
March and ist September, except that the close of the season on the 
limicolw or shorebirds in the maritime Provinces of Canada and in 
those States of the United States bordering on the Atlantic Ocean 


1917. 


which are situated wholly or in were north of Chesapeake Bay shall be 
u 


between 1st February and 15th August, and that Indians may take at 
any time ‘scoters for food but not for sale. The season for hunting 
shall be further restricted to such period not exceeding three and one- 
half months as the high contracting powers may severally deem appro- 
priate and define by law or regulation. . : 
2. The close season on migratory insectivorous birds shall continue 
throughout the year. e 
3. The close season on other migrato: nongame birds shall con- 
tinue throughout the year, except that imos and Indians mee Grae) 
at any season auks, auklets, guillemots, murres, and puffins, and their 
eggs for food and their skins for clothing, but the virds and eggs so 
taken shall not be sold or offered for sale. 
ARTICLE 111. 


The uigh contracting powers agree that during the period of 10 
goes next following the going into effect of this convention there shall 
Kes Fah cones close season on the following migratory game birds, 
o wit: 

Band-tailed pigeons, little brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes, swans, 
curlew, and all shore birds (except the black-bréasted and golden plover, 
Wilson or jack snipe, woodcock, and the greater and lesser yellowlegs) : 
Provided, That during such 10 years the close season on cranes, swans, 
and curlew in the Province of British Columbia shall be made by the 
proper authorities of that Province within the poan dates and limita- 

ions elsewhere p in this convention for the respective groups 
to which these birds belong. 
ARTICLE Iv. 


The high contracting powers agree that special protection shall be 
given the wood duck and the eider duck, either a by a close season 
extending over a period of at least five years, or (2) by the establish- 
ment of refuges, or (3) by such other regulations as may be deemed 
appropriate. 

ARTICLE v. : 

The taking of nests or eges of migratory game or insectivorous or 
nongame birds shall be prohibited, except for scientific or propagating 
purposes under such laws or regulations as the high contracting powers 
may seyerally deem appropriate. 

ARTICLE VI. 


The high sonacan powers agree that the shipment or Saport of 
migratory birds or their eggs from any State or ovince during the 
continuance of the close season in such State or Province, shall be 
prohibited except for scientific or propagating purposes, and the inter- 
national traffic in any birds or eggs at such time captured, killed, taken, 
or suposa at any time contrary to the laws of the State or Province 
in which the same were captured, killed, taken, or shipped shall be like- 
wise prohibited. Every package containing migratory birds or any 
parts thereof or any eggs of migratory birds transported or offered for 
transportation from the Dominion of Canada into the United States or 
from the United States into the Dominion of Canada, shall have the 
name and address of the shipper and an accurate statement of the 
contents clearly marked on the outside of such package, 


ARTICLE VII. 


Permits to kill any of the above-named birds which, under extraordi- 
nary conditions, may become seriously injurious to the ricultural or 
other interests In any particular community, may be issued by the proper 
authorities of the high contracting powers under suitable regulations 
prescribed therefor by them, respectively, but such permits shall oy, ao 
or may be canceled at any time when, in the opinion of said authorities, 
the rticular exigency has passed; and no birds killed under this 
article shall be shipped, sold, or offered for sale. 


ARTICLE VIII, 


The high contracting powers agree themselves to take, or propose 
to their respective appropriate lawmaking bodies, the necessary measures 
for insuring the execution of the present convention, 


ARTICLE IX. 


The present conyention shall be ratified by His Britannic Majong and 
by the President of the United States of America, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof. The ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Ween as soon as possible, and the convention shall 
take effect on the date of the exchange of the ratifications. It shall 
remain in force for 15 years, and in the event of neither of the high 
5 powers bering es notification 12 months before the ex- 
piration of said period o years of its Intention of terminating its 
operation, the convention shall continue to remain in force for one 
year and so on from year to year. 
à In faith whereof the respective 8 have signed the 
present convention in duplicate and have hereunto affixed their seals. 
Done at Washington this 16th day of August, 1916. 
CECIL SPRING-RICE. 
ROBERT LANSING. 


L. S. 
L. S. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2527) authorizing appointment 
of chaplains at large for the United States Army, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 90) thereon. 


BAYOU MACON BRIDGE, LOUISIANA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2667) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Pritchard-Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of the town of Wisner, La., 
and I submit a report (No. 89) thereon. I ask for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. f 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without. amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time; 
and passed. 
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ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2666) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Sebastian bridge district to con- 
struct a bridge across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garri- 
son Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark., and I submit a report (No. 88) 
thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. s 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 5 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, aud, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: ~ 

A bill (S. 2668) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Witmer; and 

A bill (S. 2669) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Houswerth (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2670) relating to commutation proof in homestead 
entries; and 

A bill (S. 2671) to establish the Grand Coulee National Park 
in the State of Washington ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2672) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
Adair (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2673) for the relief of William H. Dooley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Gun bill (S. 2674) granting an increase of pension to Harry D. 

Ssna ; 

A bill (S. 2675)-granting an increase of pension to Harriet R. 
Hoagland (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2676) granting a pension to Anna D. Blackford (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2677) granting a pension to Christian R. Barnett 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2678) granting a pension to Samuel B. McMillan 
(with accompanying papers) ; 8 

A bill (S. 2679) granting a pension to Emma G. Randall (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2680) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Shawhan (with accompanying papers); . 

A bill (S. 2681) granting an increase of pension to John Squires 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2682) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Ridenour (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2683) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
Briggs (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2684) granting an increase of pension to Ella Laws 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2685) granting an increase of pension to Milton 
Shields (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2686) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Shields (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 2687) granting an increase of pension to John T, 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 2688) to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., authorized 
by an act approyed June 17, 1914; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: ' 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) providing that pensions 
shall not be paid to pensioners of the United States residing in 
a foreign country with which the United States is at war; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) authorizing the Secretary, 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Aurelio Collazo, a citizen of Cuba; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENTS TO PENDING BILL. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
river and harbor bill, and ask that it be read. 
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The Secrerary. Insert a new section as follows: 

cations phe» made att become 
coun’ es, corporations, co- 

duals shall into thi 

of the amount re f: ——— 

ovisions of this section shall not apply to those items 

requiring con utions from other so 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
tht table and be printed. 

Mr, KENYON. I offer two amendments to the river and 
harbor bill, to be Known as new sections, and I ask that they 
be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the United States 
Treasury, for the maintenance and improvement of rivers and harbors 

0,000,000, ‘to be expended by the of War in such way as 

may deem best upon such projects as have been approved by Con- 
gress or as may be deemed necessary by him for war purposes, 

Add a new section at the end of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. —. That no a riation contained in this bill shall be avail- 
able if the President of the United States, on or before September 1, 
1917, shall file a statement with the Secre of War that such par- 
ticular project for which said appropriation made is not one of a 
public necessity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will lie 
on the table and be printed. 


ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no concurrent or 
other resolutions, that order is closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I call up Senate resolution 
101, which was submitted by me several days ago, and which 
is now on the table. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
Senate resolution 101, which will be read. 

_ The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is directed to send to the 
Senate copies of official dispatches, including the report of Admiral 
6 to the alleged encounter of the American fleet with 
submarines, as descri in a statement issued under the authority of 


Mr. George Creel, chairman of the Committee on Public Information ; 
and he is further directed to furnish the Senate with the names of all 


press 


censorship and the reasons for the frequent changes in the same, espe- 


cially concerning cable messages. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this resolution speaks for 
itself, and I do not know that any extended comment by me is 
necessary. Widespread dissatisfaction all over the country 
among newspaper correspondents and newspaper publishers with 
the management of the so-called Bureau of Public Information ex- 
ists. Instead of a person having been appointed to that important 
place, the head of the commission, one representative of the best 
elements in journalism, a person has been called to fill the post 
who, to say the least, does not command the confidence of the 
public or of the newspaper profession. His publication, the Offi- 
cial Bulletin, I am informed by newspaper people, is not thought 
worthy of being utilized in the public press throughout the coun- 
try. It is not considered a work of any particular value. 

However, that the head of the Bureau of Public Information 
takes a great deal of responsibility on himself, and seems to 
have the care of the Nation on his shoulders, is illustrated by 
his publication of the address of President Wilson to the mine 
operators and the manufacturers of the United States when 
they came down here to Washington and endeavored, in inter- 
views with Mr. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, to adjust 
prices on a basis satisfactory to the Government. I referred 
to these transactions the other day when I said a few words in 
the Senate in connection with the food-control bill so far as 
related to coal. 

These operators came to Washington; they met Mr. Lane; they 
agreed on a price for coal; they agreed ‘to methods by which 
the coal could be shipped to the Northwest and to the seaboard ; 
and they received as great a commendation and eulogy from the 
Secretary of the Interior as was possible for an official of the 
Government to give to any body of citizens in any country. I 
recited in my remarks, to which I have referred, the letter 
which Mr. Lane wrote and the speech which he made to the 
operators, in which he called them patriots, and said that no 
body of men could have acted in a more disinterested or honor- 
able spirit; that they deserved the commendation of their fellow 
citizens; and that the price was fair and beyond any criticism. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 


Mr. POMERENE, Will the Senator from Pennsylvania ex- 
press it as his opinion that the prices fixed for coal in western 
Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in West Virginia, and in Kentucky were 
fair prices? : 

Mr. PENROSE. I will, Mr, President. I made in my speech, 
to which I have referred, a few remarks giving the schedule of 
prices. I consider them under the present ces as 
eminently fair. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania the prices fixed, so far as Ohio is concerned, would give 
the operators more than 100 per cent profit. The cost of coal 
in Ohio, according to the statement made by the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce of the State—and they went into a 
very careful investigation of the matter—was to the effect that 
the cost of coal at the mouth of the mine was $1.27 a ton, 
while the price fixed tor coal there by those operators at that 
particular day was from $3 to $3.50 per ton. That is only one 
of many instances to which I can refer. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Ohio when this investigation by the State officials of 
Ohio was made? 
aa POMERENE. It has been going on during the entire 

ng. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, when did they make this statement 
concerning the cost of coal? 3 

Mr. POMEREND. I have the letter in my possession. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, what is the date of the letter? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is dated some time in the early part 
of this month. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
conditions in Ohio. It may be that some coal operators there 
are making 100 per eent, but there are business men in the 
United States to a very great number who are making 100 
per cent, and some of them are making 200 per cent and 300 per 
cent, and they will continue to do so during at least the war 


period. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is the Senator from Pennsylvania aware 
that according to the Geological Survey, coal in Pennsylvania 
sold for $1.01 per ton at the mouth of the mine; in Illinois for 
$1.11; in Indiana, $1.08; in Ohio, $1.03; and in West Virginia 
at 90 cents per ton? 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the date of that investigation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That was several years ago—in 1912, 1 


think. 
The statement is unworthy of the Senator 


Mr. PENROSE. 
from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania think 
that an increase of 200 per cent ought to be made in the price 
of coal? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I decline to be interrupted 
by such a frivolous interruption as that—the bringing up in 
a serious discussion an investigation of the price of coal several 
years ago. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator considers 
that a frivolous interruption, he is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do consider it frivolous. 

Now, Mr. President. I know, and every Senator familiar with 
the coal business knows, that the cost of mining coal varies 
greatly; that the quality of coal varies exceedintly; and that 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain the average cost of coal 
mining in the 31 States where ‘bituminous coal is produced. 
In addition to that, all previous statistics are without value, 
because labor has gone up enormously; many million dollars 
have been added to the wage fund in Pennsylvania and dis- 
bursed to the coal miners, not only in the anthracite region 
but in the bituminous region, The car shortage has led to a 
situation which is responsible, more than any other one cause, 
for ‘the high price of this commodity. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. If I understood the resolution the Senator intro- 
duced and which he has called up this morning, its purpose 
originally was to inquire as to the facts in regard to whether or 
not the transports conveying our soldiers across to France were 
attacked. It seems now that the Senator has shifted that to an 
attack upon Mr. Creel because he said something about the coal 
operators. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the resolution is bronder 
than that. It not only asks for information regarding this 
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alleged combat in mid-ocean but also asks for information con- 
cerning the Committee on Public Information, the persons em- 
ployed by such committee, the salaries received by them, and the 
duties performed by them. 

Mr. JAMES. But, Mr. President, the Senator predicated his 
resolution primarily upon an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times, in which it was stated 

Mr. PENROSE. I vill construe the meaning of my own reso- 
lution without any help from the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will pardon me—in which it was 
stated that a correspondent slept during the time the encounter 
was supposed to have taken place, and when he arrived in France 
reported that no attack was made. That was the resolution, 
as I understood it. ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, speaking in reference to my 
own resolution, which seeks information not only concerning 
this account of an alleged battle in mid-ocean but also as to the 
nature of this Committee on Public Information, I had only 
intended to refer, before being interrupted, to the fact that the 
head of the bureau seems to have varied activities. In editing 
the President’s address to the mine operators and manufacturers 
of the United States, which address, in my opinion, was entirely 
unwarranted under the circumstances and indicated no business 
knowledge whatever of the coal situation, Mr. Creel, in his 
Official Bulletin, undertakes to edit the message by putting 
headlines in it, using italics, and ornamenting it in other re- 
spects as he adorned the account of the alleged naval battle 
in mid-ocean. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
uiry. ? 

S The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will state it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should like to inquire if there is anything 
before the Senate? 

Mr. PENROSE. My resolution is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which came over from yes- 
terday, has been called up by the Senator. : 

Mr. HOLLIS. It was introduced yesterday? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I referred the other day to 
the fact that the representative of the Associated Press was with 
the squadron, and that he never reported any battle in mid- 
ocean with a flotilla of submarines, but, on the contrary, sent 
a dispatch to this country that the seas had been peaceful and 
the voyage uneventful; and yet we have this 4th of July procla- 
mation, in which a wonderful description has been given of the 
fleet being twice attacked by German submarines on the way 
across. I quote from Mr. Creel: 

Our high-seas convoys circling with their search lights answered with 
heavy gunfire, and its accuracy stands proved by the fact that the 
torpedo discharge became increasingly scattered and inaccurate. One 
torpedo boat 

Still quoting— 
was certainly sunk, and there is reason to believe that the accurate fire 
of our gunners sent others to the bottom. 

To quote again: 

Five torpedoes were counted as they sped by bow and stern. 

Then he goes on to describe a second attack, where he repeats: 

One submarine at least was sunk, 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that this is trifling very 
seriously with the information which the American people are 
entitled to receive about these events, and any person who is 
responsible for this kind of publicity should well be investigated 
by the Senate or by some committee of the Senate. 

The Associated Press of July 5 said that there was no sub- 
marine attack whatever; no torpedoes were seen, and there 
was no gun firing at submarines from our destroyers. This is a 
committee, Mr. President, on misinformation, not on informa- 
tion. It seems that there was no flotilla of German submarines 
engaged either in the first or in the second attack. 

Mr. President, the defense of Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the 
Navy—and he seems to be the only person in Government circles 
who assumes any responsibility for Mr. Creel—makes the matter 
worse than before, because the only explanation Mr. Daniels can 
give for the elaboration and misstatements of the original Creel 
report is that the troops had got over safely; that it was an 
occasion of great rejoicing; and that it was owing to the way 
in which he was rejoicing that this exuberance of language oc- 
curred. He describes’ how he received a telegram—this is from 
his letter to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs— 
containing— 


the welcome news that the last ship of the convoys and transports 
carrying the first American soldiers and marines to fight in France 
had reached its destination in safety, without accident or injury to 
men or shi The Navy Department had known for four or five days 


ps. 
prior to their arrival that two attacks by submarines had been made, 


and you can well understand the painful anxiety lest torpedoes should 
have caused loss of some of the brave men who were carrying out their 
hazardous enterprise. 


Mr. Daniels is not candid in that statement. He does not say, 
when he refers to two attacks by submarines, that our squadron 
had been attacked by submarines. On the contrary, he says 
that the voyage was peaceful and uneventful. There is a lack 
of candor and square dealing in this letter of the Secretary 
of the Navy. He goes on, however, to say: 

You may imagine, therefore, the pres germ relief to me which the 

8 


news announcing the arrival of the last ship brought. This relief was, 
of course, shared by all others in the department. 


There is no marked originality in this statement that there 
was rejoicing in the department that the fleet got over safely, 
and it does not meet the issue here involved, in my opinion. 

As soon as the news was communicated by an officer of the depart- 
ment, I hastened to the Secretary of War to ypris the Secretary of War 


of the fact, for I knew he bad felt the deepest solicitude, as he, too, was 
informed of the attacks, 


What attack, Mr. President, in a voyage which the Secretary 
says was peaceful and uneventful? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the Senator quoting from the 
Secretary of the Navy at that point? ' 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I am quoting from the letter addressed 
by him to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the Senate [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. BRADY. To whom was the letter addressed? 

Mr. PENROSE. To the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. BRADY. Of the House or Senate? 

Mr. PENROSE. Of the Senate. 

To quote Mr. Daniels again: 

At once a statement was prepared and given out that evening which 
I knew would intensely Kg b all Americans. The message of Rear 
Admiral Gleaves announcing the attacks, of course, had not ten given 
to the public, and consequently it had been red anxiety. The state- 
ment which I gave to the public conveyed the feeling of all who had 
been waiting and hoping for the reassuring telegrams. 

Mr. President, that does not furnish any intellectual proven- 
der to me, when a high official of the Government says that he 
gave out a statement which conveyed the feeling of all persons 
associated with the Government. This is a new basis for con- 
ducting a public information bureau, to have it measured by a 
state of feeling. 

Mr. Daniels goes on to say: 

The facts were stated not in the very words of the Gleaves cable- 


Of course, that-statement is self-evident— 
for it is the immemorial policy of.the department in time of war not 
to 8 the language of a message coming in code; otherwise it would 
be easy for the enemy to learn the cipher, N r 

How ridiculous, Mr. President! No one expects a message to 
be printed in code, but it should be translated accurately and 
without embellishment. It would be unintelligible to the Ameri- 
can people without the key. It seems to me this whole business 
displays a lack of candor and of direct dealing, which only 
makes the original Creel offense worse. 

The Secretary adds: 

Moreover, the message of the rear admiral contained the names of 
the ships, which for military reasons are never given out during a war, 

I can not see what great amount of mystery or secrecy is 
necessary to surround the names of the ships. They left the 
shores of the United States with several hundred thousand people 
witnessing the spectacle from the shores, and their bands play- 
ing, and their safe arrival on the other side was heralded to 
the American public two or three days before the news was 
released by the Navy Department censorship. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 7 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator states that no one expects the 
Secretary to furnish to the Senate copies of the dispatches. I 
ask the Senator if in his own resolution he does not use this 
language: 

That the Secretary of the Na is directed to send to the Senate 
copies of official dispatches, including the report of Admiral Gleaves. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not talking about what I want in this 
resolution. I am referring to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Navy stated that it was not customary to print official dispatches 
in cipher; and I say of course it is not customary to print them 
in cipher, because they would be unintelligible to the reading 
public. 

Mr. JAMES. I know; but the Senator called for copies of 
the official dispatches, 

Mr. PENROSE. For the Senate; yes. 
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Mr. JAMES. And if copies of the official dispatches. were | 


furnished him, I suppose those who had any knowledge of the 
code then could compare the code with the official dispatclies. 
Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I do not think there 
is anything in what the Senator says. 
Mr. JAMES, Probably not, but the Senate will. 


Mr. PENROSE. Therefore it seems to be the height of mili- 
not interrupt him. I will leave it with the Senator himself 
to discuss with the people of Pennsylvania as to whetlier the 
operators of Pennsylvania eharge exorbitant rates for coal to 
the consumers, and I do not wish to intrude myself in that dis- 
cussion as to the price of coal between the operators and the 
consumers in Pennsylvania. The Senator is permitted to pur- 
sue that field unrestricted and without any criticism on my 
part. But F do wish to address myself to his resolution: 


tary strategy to conceal the names of ships that left our harbor 
in New York, the bands playing, within the sight of people on 
the shores to the number of several’ hundred thousand in two 
contiguous States. 
To quote again from this remarkable letter to the chairman 
of the Naval Affairs: Committee: 


The im mt of the statement 
all our — Boga nn and ships 
in safety. 


And there the is literally correct. In other words, 
Mr. President, after all this talk about sinking submarines: and 
a terrible battle in mid-ocean, the Secretary admits that the 
troops got over there safely. He says: 

If the terms “battle” and “attacked in force” are open to criti- 

the fact sti remains that the icing was: warranted. 

And therefore, Mr. President, as one of the symptoms of that 
rejoicing, the American public is regaled on the Fourth of July 
with a bombastic account of a battle which never oecurred and 
relating to a squadron which crossed the ocean in placid seas 
and arrived on the other side without an important event. 
The resolution also asks: information concerning the rules 
and methods of censorship adopted by this remarkable bureau. 
The newspapers of the country, I am informed, have been fre- 
quently at a loss to know what news to publish and what news 
to suppress. I will cite only one case; This bureau only a 
short time ago made public a piece of news: relative to the 
agreement entered into between coal producers, rail carriers, 
dockers, and ocean: carriers which: gave sailing dates and other 
data regarding prospective coal shipments from the ports of 
Newport News, Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, in flagrant 
eontravention of their own rules regarding the mention of 
shipping matters. The manager of the Central News (Ltr), 
ef London and New York, started the story on the trans- 
Atlantic cables on a certain night. The censor in the cable office 
in New York strongly objected, and demanded’ information as 
to how the Central News (Ltd.) got the story. He was 
shocked and surprised when he heard thut it was the emanation 
of the Creel bureau. Verification of this statement can. be had 
from the gentleman in charge of the Central News Bureau in 
New York City. In other words; after formulating a rule of 
eensorship on the press news coneerning the sailing of certain 
vessels carrying coal, this bureaw authorizes such: information, 
to the complete demoralization of the censorship which has been 
established by the shipping people in this connection. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the Senator sits down 
I should like to ask him a question: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I am puzzied to comprehend the motive or 
to understand the object the Senator expects to accomplish by 
this resolution: Suppose it should be ascertained by the re- 
ply to the resolution, or by a congressional investigation if the 
Senator should think it necessary to go that far, that there 
was no battle between our armed convoys and German sub- 
marines, what then? It might be a subject of some criticism 
of Mr. Creel, but Mr. Creel has as much right as any other writer 
for newspapers to bombard and sink submarines. What will 
be accomplished by the resolution? Accepting the Senator's 
view, what valuable or substantial result would be accomplished 
by its passage? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Government is paying 
Mr. Creel. He is not an ordinary newspaper writer in the sense 
of working for private parties. He is an official of the Govern- 
ment and should be held to account, and if he has perpetrated 
a colossal fraud in the way of deception on the Americam people 
he should be called to aecount for it, in order that sueh an 
offense shall not be perpetrated again. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened very care- 
fully to the Senator from Pennsylvania. It seems to me that 


ven to the public was that 
deen conveyed to France 


the main gravamen of his complaint, the purpose that animated 
this resolution, is that Mr. Creel published the speech of the 
President, which was a patriotic appeal to-coal operators to 
furnish coal to the Government and the consumers of this 
country at a reasonable price. It was an official address by the 
President of the United States, and was properly entitled to be 
included in an official publication, : 


Now, I am not going to argue with the Senator in regard to 
fhe price of coal. The conclusion of his remarks shows the 


price of coal is the gravamen of his complaint. The real pur- 
pose that seems to animate him is that coal should not lave 
been a subject of discussion in the official journal. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 
Mr. SWANSON. I will yield to the Senator directly. I did 


Of all the misinformation, of all the misstatements I have 


heurd since I have been a Member of the Senate, the mis- 
‘statements made by the Senator from Pennsylvania regarding 
| the conflict and battle in connection with the transporting of 
our troops takes precedence of all that I have ever heard; and 


the Senator himself is responsible for the misinformation pos- 
sessed by him. I had seen in the papers a notice, almost in 


flaming letters, that the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
introduce this resolution, and that he would demand an inves- 
tigation. In other words, information was given to the papers 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania would be on a rampage 
on a certain date, and I thought it would be wise to nail down 


the desks of Senators on account of what it had been prophesied 


in these papers he would do in the demands for that investi- 


gation. As soon as I saw it, I went to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and suggested to him that before he introduced his 


resolution it would be well and proper for him to read these 


eablegrams in connection with this affair. He could have gotten 
all the information that I possess and all the information in 
connection. with this matter, and he would not have had the 
misinformation that he has sought to deal out to the Senate 
to-day, if he had gone and read the cablegrams from Admiral 
Gleaves which, I assured him, the Secretary of the Navy would 
be glad to have him read. 

T have read those cablegrams. Any member of the Naval 
Affairs: Committee and any other Senator is perfectly privileged 
to rend them at any time he desires. I wish to: say, in this con- 
nection, that the substance contained in the interview given: out 
by Seeretary Daniels is: true. 

What are the facts? They can be easily understood by the 
Senate and the country. Our transports consisted of four units. 
They were divided into four parts containing troops for Europe. 
The first unit was attacked by a submarine on the 26th of June, 
and the report of Admiral Gleaves: sustains that. On the 27th 
of June the second unit was attacked by a submarine, and all 
indications are the submarine was sunk. The other two units, 
the third and fourth, arrived in France on the 3d of July after 
an uneventful voyage, there having been no attack by any sub- 
marine. The cablegram that the Senator read, of the Asso- 
ciated Press, was dated the 5th of July, announcing the un- 
eventful arrival of the third and fourth units of those troops. 
The first and second had been attacked outside of the war zone. 
The cablegram of Admiral Gleaves, announcing it, came on the 
28th of June. The information was not given out until the 
evening of July 3, announcing what? That there had been two 
attacks of submarines, not giving the dates and not giving the 
places. If you had given the places, the enemy might have had 
an opportunity to know where American ships and transports 
rendezvoused before they had these destroyers to escort them 
safely through the danger zone. The dispatch was not given 
out because it gave the names of the ships, because it gave the 
names: of the destroyers, and the enemy would be glad to know 
the size, the speed, and the capacity of all the armed ships, and 
also what the tra were, their speed, and the number of 
men they carried. In addition, the cablegrams were not given 
out Because they gave the place of our base of supplies and 
where our transports landed in France. The enemy would be 
glad to have that information, so that they could regulate: where 
their submarines should go. 

When vou know the place from which transports start, the 
speed of the ships, and where they are going, it is very easy to 
eompute, if you want to make an attack, where the ships will 
be at a certain: date. 

Now, there was an attack on the 26th; there was an attack 
on the 27th On the 27th, from the reports, there is no doubt 
but that a submarine was sunk. The two other units, the third 
and fourth, passed across uneventfully. 

I asked the Senator to read the cablegrams before he intro» 
duced the resolution. There is not a Senator here, I am assured 
and believe, but that enn read these cablegrams. and see that 
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the substance contained in that interview is correct and substan- 
tiallx true. A 

What is the substance of that interview given oút by Secre- 
tary Daniels to all the papers? First, that there were two at- 
tacks. There is no doubt about it, if you bélieve the reports 
of Admiral Gleaves, and if you believe other reports which I 
will later have read. Second, that one submarine was sunk. 
There fs no doubt about that, if the report can be believed. and 
all the evidence showed the destruction of a submarine. Third, 
that the ships had ‘landed without the loss of a life of a soldier, 
a sailor, or a horse, and that for 3,000 miles across the ocean 
our soldiers had been transported safely. : 

Instead of being here criticizing the Navy, instead of in- 
dulging in heckling criticism of a partisan character, the Senate 
should be congratulating the Navy and passing resolutions of 
thanks that it has accomplished this work so well and so suc- 
cessfully. 

Now, I am not extravagant in praise. I have always been 
conservative. I have never indulged in anything that was ex- 
travagant, as I thought, in expression or in action. Yet it 
seems to me that to transport for 3,000 miles four units of trans- 
ports to France successfully is something to be most highly 


commended and not to be ridiculed. This was a proper subject |” 


for rejoicing on the Fourth of July. If a transport had been 
sunk and if any soldiers had been lost, those who now ridicule 
would have been criticizing and condemning. 

I should like to know, in the beginning of this war, if every 
time the Navy does a gallant act, every time the Army does a 
gallant act, it is to be the subject of petty, partisan ridicule, 
which will please Germany and commend itself to the considera- 
tion of the Kaiser, or Will we rejoice with our gallant Army and 
Navy at their accomplishments afid endeavor to stimulate them 
to great achievement, to greater bravery, and to greater effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania in starting this 
resolution invoked an editorial from that great paper, the New 
York Times. It is a great paper. It is a conservative paper. 
I have no doubt that that and other papers when they received 
the Associated Press dispatch of the 5th of July announcing the 
arrival of troops in France had an idea that a fabrication had 
been made. The two last units did have an uneventful trip as 
the cablegram at the time indicated. The first and second had 
been attacked, as stated in the interview of Secretary Daniels. 
The New York Times has a correspondent in Paris. It is the 
same correspondent the Public Ledger has, a great conservative 
and reputable paper published in Philadelphia. 

I ask to have read the cablegram sent from Paris by the corre- 
spondent of these two great papers, reputable conservative 
papers, as to what transpired regarding the first and second 
units of these transports. — 

I am satisfied that a great journal like the Public Ledger and 
like the New York Times would not send as its correspondent 
to Europe nor select as its correspondent there to transmit 
news and information regarding the transaction of the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy anyone except the most reputable, reliable, 
worthy, conservative men. I ask the Secretary of the Senate 
to read for the information of the Senate the cablegram pub- 
lished in the New York Times of July 7, 1917, reproduced in the 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia at the same time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


{From the New York Times, a . 
ca 


Copyr 
New York Times Co. Specla N 


ht, 1917, by the 
e to the New Tim 


ork es. 
Panis, July 6, 

There are two great lessons for the American ple to learn from 
the voyage of the expeditionary force across the Atlantic. The first is 
that the submarine menace is as deadly as ever, not only by the in- 
sidious delivery of its metnod of attack, but even more by the accuracy 
of its information, and the second is that the American Navy by its 
skill at straight shooting can beat it on equal terms. 

Anyone w has traveled by night through the sea war zone 
knows that unpleasant feeling of doubt as he disrobes for the night 
and creeps, into his bunk. ‘The lifebelts may be ready to hand, one's 
confidence in the vigilance of the watchers may be unlimited, but even 
the bravest can not se a quiver of apprehension, born not only of 
the ioguletude regmaine ana AS eae ia eee Nat ao of 

0 noc rors s man’ 
unnumbered ages. n $ e ; ae a 

“ Three o'clock in the morning courage” has always been prized as 
the summit of human daring, and it is especially on this account that 
we Americans should be proud that our soldiers and sallors were not 
found wanting when they met for the first time this cruelest of war's 


ugh such an experience without losing 
sure there will be no cs in the American 
This war is terrible for new troops, and I know it, but I would 

rann battle a second time than be waked from 
on the Atlantic,” 


this, 


unmistakab 


SUDDEN SIGN OF THE FOR, 


In point of fact, the first attack of the undersea pirates came 80 
swiftly that everything was over before anyone, save the crews of the 
a ps and the officers on the bridges of transports, were aware of 

e peril, 

te was just past midnight. The flotilla was sweeping through a 
calm sea, miles from the point of debarkation, and tense nerves were 
beginning to relax. 

he sky was cloudy and the moon obscured, but the . 
of water common in those latitudes at this season mark the prow 
and wake of the advancing ships with lines of smoky flame. It was 

rhaps, that saved us from disaster—this and the keenness of 
EACAN eyes and the straightness of American shooting. 

From the high-flung superstructure of a big ship one of the eager 
lookouts (the watch d just been changed and the newcomers were 
on the qui vive for danger) noted an unwonted line of shining foam on 
the port bow. In a second he realized that here at last was the reality 
of peril. It could be nothing else than the periscope of a submarine. 

the Germans were not less swift in action. Almost at the moment 
that the alarm was given a gleaming line of bubbles, scarce 20 feet 
from the bow of one of the transports, whereln thousands were sleeping 
unconscious, announced the torpedo with its fatal burden of explosive. 


WARSHIP TIRES ALL AVAILABLE GUNS. 


Then, as my informant said: "Hell broke loose. Our (the big 
ship's) helm was jammed over. Firing every gun available, we swung 
in a wide circle out of line to the left. A smaller ship 1 into 
our place and. from what the lookout told me, I think one of her shells 
rac: have landed almost right above the submarine. But they are 
almost impossible to hit when submerged, and the periscope no 


target, ge ew’ S 
“They fi three, if not four, torpedoes. It was God's mercy that 
they all went astray among so many of our. ships. Dae paa just 
astern. As you see, our helm jamming was absolutely providential, 
“Naturally the o acted quite differently from what the 
Boches expected; otherwise they might have got us. It was simply 
extraordinary. We drove right at them (really, I suppose, the safest 
thing to do, as the bow gives the smallest mark to shoot at) and it seems 
to have rattled Brother Boche considerably. After all, we draw enough 
water to smash a submarine at a level of the awash, and no 
doubt he did not care to walt for us. Or perhaps a lucky shot dis- 
posed of him. We can't be certain either way. Anyhow, he disap- 
peared, and we saw no more of him. 


ALL OVER IN MINUTE AND A HALF, 


“ The whole business lasted only about a minute and a half. I know, 
because one of those easterners from somewhere in Maine (the speaker 
boa California origin) coolly timed up the mix up with a stop 
watch. But, belleve me, it added more than that to my life. 

“While the thing was happentns I bad no time for anything but to 
attend to ng 55 ob. Afterwards I found myself sweating and 192 5 breust 
n had run five miles. The other boys told me the same 
thing, but we got a compliment on the rapidity with which the guns 
were served, so I guess it didn't interfere any with our action.” 

The second attack occurred the next m ng. Every living soul on 
the transports had been thrilled by the news of the night's events, and 
from early hours the decks were lined with crowds of ama 

The morning was fine, and a light breeze rippled up wavelets that 
twinkled in the sunli Suddenly, about 10.30 o’clock, there came u 
wild yell from one of the leading transports. Though the “ jackies” 
affect to dispute it, I was that it was a far-sighted youngster 
from Arizona (a “ blessed new-Joined one as a comrade here who 
— = serno him) who first deseried and thus announced the deadly 

ne of bubbles. 


lookouts, 


AGAIN DANGER 18 CLOSE. 


No periscope was visible this time, and for the first moments those 
on the ae of the attendant destroyers were incredulous. Then the 
e bubble line, clean across the bows, put the certainty of 

on. 
ortune fayored us. The submarine was in front in- 
tion on the flank toward the rear. 


danger beyond 
Once again 


portunity. Perhaps one of his excited pirates let fly too soon. Any- 
way, it is a by s that he would have been far more dan- 
gerous had he waited unseen until part, at leust, of the flotilla ha 


Dearly did the Germans pay for their error. Like a striking rattle- 
snake one of our destroyers darted between a couple of the trans- 
ports. Her nose was so deep in the sea as to be almost buried, while 
& great wave at the stern threw a shower of spray on soldiers massed 
at the transport's bow. One of them told me he thought the com- 
mander was hg 

u 1 said he, he ran her right along the line of bubbles like 
a hon following a trall. I said, God help em! ‘The next one will 
get em for sure! 


UPHEAVAL THAT ENDED U BOAT. 
But that ng na val officer knew what he was about. 


at neari 

pagod the submarine was hidden he gave orders, and this one cer- 
ainly fulfilled e tations. A column of smoke and foam rose a 
hundred feet in the air, and in the waterspout that followed it the 
soldiers on the nearest transport (she had swung in a headlong curve 
to the left) distinguished clearly pieces of wood and steel, and some 
dark-blue Aa, mere that a moment before had ‘been living men. 

Any uncertainty was impossible. ‘Transport after transport passed 
through floating oil, streaked with slimy red and patched with wreck- 
age. is submarine, at least, had timed his hour too well He had 
met the American flotilla as he was ordered, but never would he report 
his achievement. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that is the report which came 
from the correspondent of these two reputable journals in Paris. 
I do not think there is an American who is not proud of that 
achievement. I do not think there is an American who is not 
proud when the wake of this torpedo of destruction was seen 
that our destroyer, with its brave officers and men, were bold 
enough and efficient enough to trace it at once, as Admiral 
Gleaves said, and destroy it, as the wreckage and oil which 


As he flashed 
s an hour across the spot where the commander 
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came from the submarine clearly indicate. 
splendid act. 

Instead of making it a subject of ridicule, as is songlit in this 
resolution and by others in this country, the officers and crew are 
deserving of commendation, deserving of being noted and men- 
tioned as most brave and efficient and capable officers. I 
desire at the beginning of this war to express my condemnation 
and my disapproval of the effort to ridicule the achievements in 
efficiency of the American Navy, and every time anything is 
accomplished to try to make it the subject of ridicule. I ask 
now the Senator, if he is not satisfied about this matter, to read 
the reports and cablegrams of Admiral Gleaves, in which he can 
get full information in regard to it. 

Mr. President, in connection with that phase of it, what does 
this resolution seek to obtain? The official cablegram, word for 
word, translated from the cipher, What would that furnish the 
enemy? A keen, alert man, who was acquainted with ciphers, 
could possibly get this cipher. We do not know who would get 
it. Spies witha copy of the cipher and a copy of the cablegram 
translated would be furnished a great deal of information, and 
it might enable Germany and our enemies to obtain a cipher to 
our code regarding cablegrams sent to the Secretary of the 
Navy. From time immemorial it has been a rule of the Navy, 
even in giving out interviews, never to give the words used in 
the cablegram, because it gives an indication by which some per- 
son might get the cipher. 

Now, there is no occasion for that portion of the resolution. 
The only benefit that could come from the passage of the reso- 
lution would be to furnish information to spies and Germany 
to unravel, if they can, our code, It does more than that. It 
would give our base of supply—when they landed, where they 
landed. I do not believe there is a Senator here, not even the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, who would desire that information 
to be furnished the enemy. 

Now, take the second part of the resolution, in connection 
with the Public Bureau of Information. The resolution directs 
Secretary Daniels to furnish the name of every person em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Information, the salary, their duties, 
and all rules and regulations, Why is it not addressed to the 
President of the United States? The President of the United 
States issued the Executive order creating the Bureau of In- 
formation. It is paid. for and the work is done under the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 given the President by Congress to 
use in his discretion. Secretary Daniels has nothing to do 
with naming these parties or paying their salaries. There is 
‘no occasion to ask a subordinate to furnish information in re- 

“gard to the President, under whose authority and by whose 
Executive order and by the discretion given him by Congress 
this bureau has been created. 

Mr. President, even if the name of the President was in the 
resolution I am not in favor of it. We are confronted with a 
great war. People may come here and talk and make sugges- 
tions for peace, but there will be no peace that is honorable to 
America, none that we can submit to, until we have wrested 
from Germany a promise on her part that she will no longer 
‘invade our rights and assail our honor, We are in a great 
war, and the energies of the Senate should be directed to pre- 
paring for that war, organizing our forces. The President of 
the United States has heavy and great burdens upon him, Not 
since this Government was organized have such burdens and 
such troubles and such perplexing questions come to the Px- 
ecutive. Lincoln had great burdens, but his were mostly do- 
mestic, In addition to the domestic troubles, we are found in 
a world war with our allies in Intricate and delicate situations. 
The honor and best interests of this country are involved. It 
is no time at the very beginning of this war to come here and 
try by all kinds of resolutions to destroy the confidence of the 
country in the integrity, the capacity, and the ability of the 
President of the United States. Whether some men like hlm 
or not, the country has elected him Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and Congress has decreed wam The Consti- 
‘tution directs him as President to wage the wur. At the begin- 
ning of the war this resolution implies, when you ask for this 
information, that you can not trust to his discretion, his judg- 
mont, or fairness even in employing a bureau of censorship, 

Has anything been done to justify any lack of confidence in 
the President? He has borne himself superbly, magnificently, 
and splendidly under trying circumstances. The world is 
ablaze with his splendid messages and state papers, and when 
we are gone those state papers will be noted for their wisdom, 
their justice, their fairness in laying down broadly, strongly, 
and patriotically the rights of mankind. Men may sneer at 
them. They sneered the same way at the splendid papers, the 
splendid policy, and the splendid fight made by Abraham Lin- 
coln; but I am here to tell you that the American people will 


It was an herole and 


dièrs and marines to 


not tolerate in the Senate or elsewhere continued irritation of 
the President of the United States, who every hour and minute 
is occupied in a patriotic effort to win this war for America, 

It is no time to indulge in frivolous, petty inquiries ang 
minor investigations, the only object and the only purpose of 
which can be to bring discredit on and lack of confidence in 
those who must and will wage this war. The Constitution 
gives the President the authority to wage war; and I am glaq 
to say the Republicans have voted for measures to enable him 
to wage the war. I hope they will go further, and at the De- 
ginning of this war, except on strong, material, and important 
matters, do nothing to irritate and nothing to exhibit partisan- 
ship, nothing except what may contribute to the organization 
and efficiency of the grent forces of America to win this war. 

I do not oppose investigations when they are needed and 
when they are necessary. The Senator from New Jersey intro- 
duced a resolution here for a naval investigation. There haq 
been a premature explosion of shells on some of our ships ang 
there was a question in the mind of the public, in my mind, and 
in the minds of many Senators, as to whether or not our arms 
and ammunition were up to date and such as ought to be used 
or whether we should promptly obtain other ammunition. 1 
invited a most thorough investigation. It was held; it was 
thorough and complete; and not the slightest criticism has been 
made of that investigation. The report of the committee was 
unanimous; good was accomplished; the trouble was ascer- 
tained and eliminated. 

But, Mr. President, I concede nothing of that sort in this 
resolution, nothing that can bring any good, nothing that can 
accomplish any result, but It will simply add to the irritation, 

Go further, as to the second part of the resolution, and let 
me ask, Do you want to have the name and the duties of every 
man who is gathering, disseminating, and publishing informa- 
tion for the Government in other countries, in places where it 
is important; do you want the names of the people who are 
trying to locate the wireless stations from which information 
is conveyed to the enemy, disclosed to the public? I repeat, 
there is nothing in this resolution that can bring good; nothing 
that is demanded; nothing that is needed, I hope the Senate 
will not pass the resolution. 

Mr. President, we had as well realize that we are in a great 
war; we might as well realize that this war must be conducted 
by the President and by his administration. Everything that 
ean add to the success of the war, independent of polities 
or party lines, should be done. I do not think this is any 
time to be talking about peace. Are we to discuss and talk 
peace when Germany still glories in her submarine warfare and 
denies three-fourths of all our commerce the privilege of enter- 
ing the seas, which are free to all, with no apology for attack- 
ing our flag, sinking our ships, or killing our citizens? Are we 
to talk of peace before we have even organized our Army? To 
my mind the address of the German chancellor is more a gauge 
of battle than an overture of peace. Peace is only to be found 
now in a vigorous prosecution of this war. Our energies should 
all be directed to this purpose and our time and energies not 
consumed in small, trivial, irritating matters. Large, important 
matters are now crowding for solution, and these should occupy 
our time, 

Mr, President, I hope this resolution will not pass. I repeat, 
no good can come from it; it can do nothing but furnish Informa- 
tion to the enemy. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the Senator from Massachusetts de- 
sire to make a speech? 

Mr. LODGE, I desire to address the Senate. I believe I have 
the floor. “ 

Mr. TILLMAN, I want to move to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

Mr. LODGE. I have the floor, and I am not going to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to have printed in the Recorp a 
letter of Secretary Daniels, 


Mr. LODGE. I yield for the Senator to have that done. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, July 21, 1917. 

Dear Mu. CHAIRMAN: Referring to your inquiry with reference to 
the safe arrival of all the troops in the first transports which the 
Navy convoyed to France, and the telegrams from Admiral Gleaves stat- 
ing that they were attacked by submarines, I have the honor to make 
the following reply: 

Late in the afternoon of July 3, the welcome news came that the last 
ship of the convoys and transports 9 the first American sol- 
fight in France had reached its destination in 
safety, without accident or injury to men or ships, The Navy Depart- 
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ment had known for five days prior to their arrival that two attacks 
by submarines had been made, and you can well understand the painful 
anxiety lest torpedoes should have caused the loss of some of the brave 


men who were carrying out this hazardous en se. You may im- 
agine, therefore, the unspeakable relief to me which the news announc- 
ing the arrivai of the last ship brought. This relief was, of course, 
shared by all others in the department who had been apprehensive 
every minute since June 28, when Admiral Gleaves, in a brief cable, 
had ee submarines had made attacks upon two divisions of 


Baker, and 
ors and sol- 
diers and the accompl 
ay ald to the allies. 
tothe expression of his feelings, Secretary Baker sent the following 
etter ; 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 8, t917. 
Hon. Josrruvs Dax rs, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

My Dran Mx. Smcnetary: Word has just come to the War t- 
ment that the last ships convoying Gen. Pershing’s expeditionary force 
to France arrived safe to-day. As you know, the Navy assumed the 
responsibility for the safety of these ships on the sea and through 
the danger zone. The ships themselves and their convoys were in the 
hands of the Navy, and now that they have arrived, and carried, with- 
out ‘the loss of a man, our soldiers who are the first to represent 
America in the battle for 3 I beg leave to tender to you, to 
the admiral, and to the Mast: the bearty thanks of the War Depart. 
ment and of the ie S s splendid achievement is an auspicious 
beginning, and it has been characterized throughout by the most cor- 
dial and effective cooperation between the two military services, 

Cordially, yours, 
Newron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
I immediately sent the following reply + 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
= Washington, July 4, 1917. 

Mr Dran Mu.-Secretany: The Navy accepts the thanks and gratitude 
of the Army as an expression of frat esteem rather than as an 
acknowledgment of sole achievement. The movement of the expedition- 

forces, carried out with such complete success, was planned in 
Jolt conferences and goes to the people as a proof of the effectiveness 
that lies in intimate cooperation between the two great military 
branches of the Government. 

This generous concentration of activities is as thrilling a thing to 
me as the safe passage of our transports through the ocean lanes, ith 
Army and Navy thinking as one, planning as one, fighting as one, the 
great purpose of America is expressed in terms of invincibility. 

In behalf of the men whose courage gave safe conduct to courage, I 
send to you the greeting of the py Ata in full confidence for 
the day when the valor of your sol s will write new and splendid 
chapters in the heroic history of eur liberty-loving land. You, who 
have with me the anxiety of these days of intolerable suspense, 
will know the full and happy heart out of which I write. 

Sincerely, yours, 
a 5 JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
NEWTON D. BAKER 
om, Seoretary of War. 


At once a statement was prepared and given out that evening, which 
I knew would gles AE bape all Americans. The 3 Rear 
Admiral Gleaves announcing the Tig yp open bad not given 
to the public, and consequently it had spared the anxiety, when 
the foreboding ended their olcing would have exceeded anything I 

express. 
carne statement which I gave to the public conveyed the feeling of 
all who had been waiting and hoping for the reassuring tel . 
began with these words: “It is with the 2 Se a great relief that I 
announce to the people of the United States safe arrival France 
of every fighting man and every ting ship.” And then followed 
the account of the dangers which had been encountered. 

These facts were stated not in the very words of the Gleaves cable- 
gram, for it is the immemorial policy of the department in time of 
war not to employ the 1engunge of a message coming in code. Other- 
wise it woyld be easy for the enemy to learn the cipher. Moreover, the 
f of the rear admiral contained the names of the ships, which 
for military reasons are never given out during a war. The language 
used, as reference to the cablegrams will show. therefore, was not the 
identical language of the cablegram, but contained the material facts 
of the safe arrival of the rts and 8 the deliverance from 
submarine attacks, and the successful conclusion of that part of the 
enterprise. 

The important part of the statement given to the public was that all 
our soldiers and marines and ships had been convoyed to France in 
safety. Two of the groups arrived without being attacked and two 
were unsuccessfully attacked. The rejoicing over their arrival was 
1 by the fact that far outside the so-called danger zone the 
had been twice unsuccessfully attacked. If the terms “battle” an 
“attacked in force“ are open to criticism, the fact still remains that 
the rejoicing was warranted, If the torpedoes in either of the attacks 
had sunk American ships the criticism made would not have concerned 
itself with the difference between what might have been called a“ battle 
or an “encounter” or a brush.“ 

The Sr sia from the rear admiral, which have not been given to 
the public for reasons stated above, are, of course, subject to the in- 
spection of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Sincerely, yours, j 
OSEPHUS DANIELS. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 


Chairman Commitice on Naval Affaire, United States Sonate. 

Mr. LODGE, 
the Senate with whom I agree more cordially about this war 
than I do with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
As he well knows, I agree most absolutely with him in what he 
has snid about peace in his closing remarks. The peace which 


-of Representatives. 


Mr. President, there are very few Members of’ 


the German chancellor talks about is the peace that would be 
an absolute defeat for us. If we should accept such a peace as 
that, it would be nothing short of murder to send our soldiers 
to the front, and robbery to take the money of our people and 
then leave the world in the statu quo ante bellum. If we are 
not in this war to secure our safety in the future and also 
make secure the liberty and democracy of the world by guar- 
anties which are unmistakable, then we ought to have never 
entered into the war at all. 5 

The Senator from Virginia has stated my feeling about this 
German peace talk fully and explicitly, and I am absolutely 
with him in the position he is taking about the war and about 
the chatter of peace at this time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia also knows that 
there is no better friend of the Navy in either branch of Con- 
gress than om I. I was on the committee that authorized the 
construction of the first three battleships in 1890 in the House 
I have supported the Navy in every possible 
way from that day to this. The Senator from Virginia knows 
I think better than anybody else, that I have labored in the 
last three years with him, and he deserves the greatest possible 
credit for his labors in that direction, to do all that was pos- 
sible to be done to support and to upbuild the American Navy. 

The American Navy, Mr. President, has never failed in all 
our history not only to do its duty but to succeed. We have 
had misfortunes with the Army; we have had failures; but if 
you will examine the history of the United States from the 
day when Truxtun defeated the French frigate L'Insurgente 
down to the voyage of our troops to France, you will find 
that the American Navy has never failed. No one has attacked 
the American Navy. No one ever will attack it in my presence 
without reply from me. Nobody is more dexterous than my 
good friend from Virginia in occasionally substituting an un- 
real issue for a real issue. The issue here is not the American 
Navy. No one has ridiculed it; no one has criticized it. The 
criticism has been directed to Mr. Creel, and Mr. Creel, thank 
God, is not the American Navy. 

They are two wholly different things. Give the American 
Navy and the American naval officers their opportunity and 
they will never fail. Nobody has criticized them. There has 
been criticism of Mr. Creel, and the reason the inquiry is made 
of the Secretary of the Navy is that he is one of the board 
which controls the public information. He is, in part at least, 
responsible for Mr. Creel. Mr. Creel is one of his subordinates. 
The Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, and the Sec- 
retary of State are the three members of the Public Informa- 
tion Board. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON, The Senator is mistaken. The President 
appointed Mr. Creel a member of the board outside of official 
life, and made him chairman of that board. He is not the 
subordinate of the other officials, 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. The three officers I have named are 
members of the board. The Secretary of State controls his own 
information; the Secretary of War, after a recent lesson, will 
control his, I hope and trust; and the result is that it leaves 
the Secretary of the Navy and Mr. Creel. 

Our ships went over. The voyage fortunately was entirely 
successful; our troops were landed in safety. Two of the four 
units were attacked by submarines. There is no doubt of that 
fact. It is believed that one of the submarines was sunk. I 
hope so; and I think there is good evidence to show that it was. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is being 
blamed here for his resolution on account of the fact, as alleged, 
that it will disclose information to the enemy. Those ships 
were attacked outside of the war zone. They took, if I am not 
misinformed, a somewhat unusual course. Somebody knew 
where they would be at a certain hour in the ocean outside the 
war zone; some German knew that fact. That is why the sub- 
marine was there; that is why it was there the second time. 
Somebody knew it. Did that information come from a resolu- 
tion of inquiry in the Senate? Did it come because code letters 
had been published? No; it was obtained before that. It be- 
came known because there are spies in this country, spies in 
this city, spies in the departments. I do not imagine the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has the faintest idea of doing anything 
or bringing out anything which shall reveal our naval code. 
Of course, that ought not to be done. 

The objection made is that on those simple facts, greatly to 
the credit of the American Navy, we were treated by Mr. Creel 
with a large and bombastic account. Dispatches came to this 
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country showing that a part of our troops had arrived. That 
information ought not to have been published until they all 
had arrived. The news bureaus had that information, but did 
not publish it, It got out through the permission of Mr. Creel, 
or through some misunderstanding with his oflice, and it dis- 
turbed the Secretary of War, very justly, when the news got 
out. 

Wo are not investigating the American Navy; we are trying 
to investigate Mr. Creel nnd his bureau, It is absurd to under- 
take to say that because we do not like what Mr. Creel is doing 
we are attacking the American Navy. The American Navy has 
nothing to do with Mr. Creel. Congress refused to give him 
the powers that were asked, and rightly refused. Both Houses 
refused; but he goes on—one of these irresponsible personal 
agents without definite office. He employs men, he spends large 
amounts of the public money, and it is considered an imperti- 
nence if we ask where the public money is spent. That is not a 
criticism of the American Navy; that has nothing to do with 
the American Navy. If it is necessary to eulogize the American 
Navy I think I can undertake to do that almost as well as the 
Senator from Virginia. I have defended it many times, and I 
could do so again; but I do not think it is necessary to defend 
the American Navy because Mr. Creel is attacked. They are not 
responsible for him. ‘The officers and men who man our ships 
did not create Mr. Creel. 

Now, Mr. President, we must keep many things secret. I 
know the State Department is doing it; I am sure the War 
Department is doing it; and when the Navy Department nban- 
dons Mr. Creel the Secretary will do the same, f 

The Senator says it is not desirable to have it known where 
our ships landed in France. I know where they landed, and I 
did not get the information from the Navy Department or in 
confidence, It is known to the press, and the press, which has 
shown throughout this country a most amazing and fine spirit in 
holding back any information that could possibly do harm to the 
American cause, is meddled with and interfered with by Mr. 
Creel. The things that have come out, like Mr. Root's party be- 
ing in Chicago and the landing of the first troops, have come 
out through misunderstandings with Mr. Creel’s office, 

It hus never been the fault of the press. They have, as I have 
sald, amazed and rejoiced me by the tact, sense, and patriotism 
they have displayed in regard to keeping secret Information 
which could be of any use to the enemy. If you will find out 
who told the German submarines where our units were to be 
on a certain day in the open ocean, you will then do some great 
good in protecting our troops. Stopping a Senate resolution will 
not protect them. That tells nothing whatever, We are not 
going to reveal our code; we are not going to disclose the names 
of the ships. It is necessary that those be kept secret, and 
secrecy will be preserved; but it is not through Senate resolu- 
tions that these things get out. They got out before any Senate 
resolution was ever dreamed of. 

But it is the fashion to saddle everything on to Congress. One 
can not speak or criticize anybody, no matter who he is, some 
unknown genius perhaps, plucked out of the bushes day before 
yesterday, without being told he Is attacking the Government 
and attacking the President. Now, the country is one thing 
and the Government is another; and the Government is one thing 
but the individuals who compose it are another, and they are 
all human and not infallible. We are a part of the Govern- 
ment, That seems an amazing statement to make, but we are 
part of the Government under the Constitution, and I believe 
we have a right to know how the public money is spent. I say 
to you, the money that is being wasted in Creel’s bureau is 
perhaps a little thing, but nothing could be done more helpful 
to the President and the administration than a strict watch of 
the expenditures by Congress. 
vast beyond anything that was ever dreamed of before, are to be 
poured out by agents, many of whom are utterly unknown except 
perhaps for personal admiration wisely bestowed, or for petty 
political services, agents with no public responsibility, you 
are Inying up a day of reckoning which we shall all deplore. 
Everyone who is an American 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt bim? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I notice the criticism has been made in 
certain places that Mr. Lincoln's committee on the conduct of 
the war was a source of infinite irritation and trouble to the 
country. Was it because the committee interfered with the con- 
duct of campaigns, and the selection, promotion, and demotion 
of generals, or because it checked up expenditures and contracts? 
Can the Senator tell me as to that? 

Mr. LODGE. In the Civil War? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LODGE. It is not apparent, so far as I have examined 
history—and I have looked with some care through the great 
life of Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay—that they ever harassed the 
President in the conduct of the war. That committee was not 
only 2 partisan committee in the sense that its members were all 
Republicans, as I remember, but they were all Republicans of n 
violent faction of the Republican Party; and yet Hay ang 
Nicolay say in their history—and they are, I think, fairly sensi- 
tive about Mr. Lincoln’s reputation and interests—that the com- 
mittee, despite all those drawhacks—and it did some very unwise 
things, some unjust things, in my judgment—despite that, it de- 
served praise rather than blame. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for 
one other suggestion? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can see why it might be a very unwise 
thing to haye a committee of Congress constantly endeavoring 
to meddle with the conduct of military or naval campaigns or 
operations, or constantly endeavoring to select generals, or ad- 
mirals, or such things as that, or to change the plan of military 
operations. 

Mr. LODGE. Nothing could be worse—nothing, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree to that idea; but it is in- 
conceivable to my mind, at least, how it could be embarrassing 
to the country or to any government to have a congressional 
checking-up of the money that we appropriate out of the Public 
Treasury, 

Mr. LODGR. Mr. President, it would be deplorable to have 
Congress try to carry out any of the purely executive functions. 
I have said it over and over again. Nothing could be more de. 
plorable than for Congress to meddle in the conduct of the Nay 
and the Army. That would be worst of all. But still, under the 
Constitution, so far as it remains, sve still must yote the money ; 
and if we vote the money—not our money, but the money of the 
people, to be represented in great loans and tremendous taxes— 
I think we have a right to know how the money is spent. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield; and If so, to whom? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Virginla. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if that is true the Senate 
has already organized committees to investigate and report upon 
the expenditures in every department of this Government—the 
Treasury Department, the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and so on. If they do not meet, if they do not exercise 
their functions, it is the fault of the committees and not that 
there is not sufficient organization in the Senate to accomplish’ 
that purpose. That is the only purpose of the organization of 
these committees. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, that is another example of the 
readiness and ingenuity of my friend from Virginia in raising 
a wholly unreal issue. We know what those committees on ex. 
penditures are. They amount to nothing. They never haye 
amounted to anything, and they never will. They never were 
intended to amount to anything. Besides, there is not a single 
one of all of the committees which is formed to consider the con- 
duct of the expenditures of the war—not one. 

I now yield to my colleague, 

Mr. WEEKS, Mr. President, the question asked by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] voices what seems to be a 
rather general opinion and feeling on the part of men even in 
very high places. I have had a careful investigation made, 
so far as it could be done, of everything that Mr. Lincoln has 
said, and there is not a single word in anything that he ever 
said critical of the action in the appointment of the committee 
on the conduct of the war. 

Mr. LODGE. That, I am sure, is true, from the collection of 


his speeches and letters made by Nicolay and Hay, which T have 


examined myself. The only allusion there to the committee on 
the conduct of the war is an order which Lincoln signed, direct- 
ing Gen. Butler to obey the summons of the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, what good would this committee do? The Appropriations 
Committees do their duty when they report to the Senate, and 
the House and Congress make appropriations for n certain 
purpose. Now, the executive departments expend this money, 
If they make bad contracts, if they are extravagant, the respon- 
sibility is on them. What has Congress to do with it? Could 
we set aside a contract? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not take that view. I think 
if there is corruption or extravagance or bad contracts made. 
this is the great jury where it should come. We raise the 
money. We can not eseape our responsibility by shifting it 
on to somebody else. We are responsible for that expenditure, 
We have a right to know how it is made. We have a right to 
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have some account of what is being done. It is for us to defend 
the publie money. It is our undoubted right to appropriate it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Have we any right to expend this money? 

Mr. LODGE. No; we have not; but we have a right to know 
how it is expended. ; : 

Mr. OVERMAN. We might want a committee to investigate 
some particular transaction; but when we appoint a committee 
to go and look after the money that the Executive has a right 
to expend, then we can do nothing but smell around. That is 
what it is for; nothing else. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, when the Senator had his lobby com- 
mittee he did not seem to mind “smelling around” particu- 
larly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
case. 

Mr. LODGE. Very little good. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think the country will agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, I think so. I have not seen any good it 
kas done. I believe it is to be revived. But, of course, we 
have always had committee investigations, That is our duty. 
That is one thing we are here for, and the time to get at it is 
now—not when the men have escaped with their plunder; not 
when the extravagances have all been committed and closed; 
not when we have failed in important military and naval opera- 
tions because the money was improperly spent. We have some 
rights here, and one of them is the control of money, and that 
ean not be taken from us. 

I did not get up, however, to argue the question of the com- 
mittee on the conduct of expenditures. ‘That is a question which 
will be very fully discussed before the food bill goes out of the 
Senate. The views of the President expressed this morning, 
with all submission, I venture to say are open to some discus- 
sion. But I did not mean to discuss them now. I was bring- 
ing the discussion back solely to this question of Mr. Ureel, a 
man to whom Congress refused to give power. The office he 
holds is created under the $100,000,000 fund given to the Presi- 
dent for the general defense of the country. Mr. Creel, ap- 
parently, is part of the general defense of the country; and the 
little Government publication which he is publishing, and the 
scores of people whom I am told he has employed to do what 
inight be done by a stenographer and a couple of clerks, are be- 
ing paid for out of that fund. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


The smelling around did some good in that 


‘question there? 


Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it the position of the Senator, therefore, 
that Congress has the right to and ought to inquire into how 
the President is expending this $100,000,000? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, certainly, Mr. President. We have not 
any “divine rights” in this country yet. They may come, but 
they are not here now. 

Mr. JAMES. And that that should be done during the war? 

Mr. LODGE. At any time. 

Mr. JAMES. At this time? 

Mr. LODGE. Everybody is responsible. Even the President 
of the United States is responsible to the people and for the 
people's money. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Massachusetts yield to his colleague? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. : 

Mr. WEEKS. Before my- colleague gets away from the 
question that was raised by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] I wish to read an extract from the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, written by Mr. W. O. Stoddard. who was one of 
the secretaries at the White House during Mr. Lincoln's in- 
cumbency. He says: 

It was not long before the “legislative branch” of the Government 
began to interfere with the “executive branch” in military matters. 
It was little more patriotic than constitutional. but Mr. Lincoln had 
no manner of objection. When, in December, 1861, Congress appoint 
a strong and capable Committee on the Conduct of the War,” its 
members were at once taken Into hearty and intimate consultation. 
What would surely have been a peril or a hindrance to a weak or 
selfish ruler was transformed at ange Into an additional and powerful 
guaranty of congressional cooperation. It was not so much ‘thence- 
forward that Congress had assumed a par of the executive provin 
but that the Exechtive had deftly provided himself with personal an 
official representatives upon the floor of Senate and House, om 

This committee, constantly advised with, cordially invited to investi- 
zatr, to consider, to come and to go, and to know everything before 
happened. beesme_a priceless safety valve for the growing discou- 
fent over inexplicable deluys. Without it there can now be little 
question that Mr. Lincoln would have been more seriously misunder- 
stool and even antagonized by the body of men nominally represented 


by the committee, 
The reagent of the United States is constitutionally the Com- 


Does the Senator from 


mancer in Chior, 
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but he was entirely at ease as to all his rights and dignities when a 
oint- committee of Senators and Representatives freely summoned 

ore them his military officers by the dozen, and called for their 
views of things in general and their professional opinions of battles 
aud campaigns. He knew beforehand that the sure result would be 
the strong and unanimous sympathy of that ju 
men, with him personally, and their approval of the general outlines 
of his policy, however much they might disagree among themselves 
or with him as to details of specific operations. i 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. 1 there is no doubt that that is 
all historically true. Mr, Lincoln was really a very great man, 
but I did not mean to discuss the question of the committee on 
the conduct of expenditures during the war. That is another 
question, and it will come up on another field. I wish to bring 
the debate back to the real question, which has nothing to do 
with the American Navy. The American Navy did their fuil 
duty. They did it with immense success. They carried our 
troops over in safety. They will carry a great many more in 
safety, I believe. England has carried 400,000 men from 
Canada to the French front in safety, and I believe that our 
Navy will do it just as well, if not better. Our torperlo-boat 
destroyers have done, and are doing, great work on the other 
side of the water. It is not for me to tell just what they have 
done, but they are doing, and they have done, great work. 
Has anybody moved to give them thanks? Not yet. We huve 
put on merchant ships naval crews, and those lonely merchant 
vessels, without convoys, have met and fought submarines, 
sometimes successfully, sometimes not; but those nayal gunners 
on every ship on which they have been placed by the care and 
forethought of the Navy Department have done splendid work 
and are deserving of all praise, just as the men who conveyed 
our troops are deserving of all praise. But because a bombastic 
dispatch sent out here by a man in an arm chair in Washington 
leads to widespread criticism all over the country, and an in- 
quiry is made as to why he is doing this, and what money he is 
spending, then the answer is, Lou must not attack the Ameri- 
can Navy.” 

That is all I got up to say—that I. resent having Mr. Creel 
treated as the American Navy. We should fare badly without 
the American Navy, but I think the Government would totter 
on without the Bureau of Public Information or even without 
Mr. Creel. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Lobo] undertakes to shift the issue. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] is probably as able to state 
his own position and the intent and purpose of his own resolu- 
tion as the Senator from Massachusetts is to interpret it for 
him. The Senator from Massachusetts tells us that it is not 
an attack upon the American Navy or any officer of the Ameri- 
can Navy. Let the Senator from Pennsylvania speak for him- 
self. He spoke in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp upon this ques- 
tion, and after predicating his resolution upon an editorial that 
appeared in the New York ‘Times which he incorporates as a 
part of his speech, which paper two days after. that carried a 
very thrilling account of this attack upon our transports at sea, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania uses this language: 

1 am curious to know how the American correspondent lost his 
inborn enterprise and failed to report this battle, or whether the bat- 
tle was an hallucination of the Secretary of the Navy and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Information. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when did the Secretary of the 
Navy become an officer of the Navy? 


Mr. JAMES. Well, that is the point I wanted to make to 
the Senator. 
Mr. LODGE. I should like to hear it explained. 


Mr. JAMES. Then the Senator from Massachusetts does 
not deny that the purpose of this is an attack upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy? j 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did not say so. I asked when 
the Secretary qf the Navy became an officer of the Navy? 

Mr, JAMES. But I am asking the Senator now to say 
whether it was or not? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it undoubtedly reflects on the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and if he is responsible for Mr. Creel, he de- 
serves to be reflected upon. Mr. Creel has nothing to do with 
the Navy. 

Mr. JAMES. That is the point I desire to make, and I do 
not wish any shifting of the issue. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, the Senator need not fear that I will 
shift the issue.“ 

Mr. JAMES. The purpose of this resolution was an attack 
upon the Secretary of the Navy, and there is no use in trying 
to conceal it. ° J 

Mr. PEN ROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky- yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. JAMES. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator mean to state that I, as 
a Member of this body and a Senator from Pennsylvania, have 
no right to criticize the Secretary of the Navy or any other gov- 
ernmental official that I choose to criticize? 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator has 4 perfect right to attack him, 
but when he does it he must do it in the open. 

Mr. PENROSE. Am I not doing it In the open? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. I am not disputing the fact that 
the Senator is attacking the Secretary of the Navy; I am not 
disputing the fact that he is doing it courageously; but I am 
saying that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] sought 
to make this an attack upon Mr. Creel, when I knew that it 
was an attack upon the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it does not require any cour- 
age to attack the Secretary of the Navy, and I am not attacking 
him. I am seeking an inquiry, and it is evidently the pur- 
pose of the majority to suppress inquiry and investigation from 
this time on. d 

Mr. JAMES. No, Mr. President; the majority has no desire 
to suppress anything. If the Senator will read closely his re- 
marks uttered this morning in the Senate—and the public will 
read them—perhaps they will see that his reason for this reso- 
lution was amply disclosed by his remarks this morning; that 
it is an attack upon Mr. Creel because be published a speech 
of the President of the United States seeking to get cheaper 
coal for the American people. i 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, the copy of the Official Bulletin referring to the Presi- 
dent's address—I will not qualify it with an adjective—to the 
eoal operators was handed to me this morning as I entered the 
Senate Chamber by a gentleman who called my attention to the 
overzealous officiousness of Mr. Creel in editing the President's 
speech and putting a lot of it in italics. This was several weeks 
after I prepared this resolution and introduced it. 

Mr. JAMES. I have no doubt that a man is “ overzealous ” in 
the eyes of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] when 
he undertakes to edit any sort of an utterance that seeks to get 
eheaper coal for the people of the United States. But now let 
us come down to this resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. é 

He introduced it because there was an editorial in the New 
York Times that said it ought to be investigated; that there was 
a correspondent for the Associated Press on board of one of 
these transports, and he sent back a cablegram saying that they 
had an uneventful journey, and that these reports coming here 
from the admiral of the Navy, given out by the Secretary of the 
Navy, must be at once impeached, because an Associated Press 
eorrespondent, not an official of the United States Government, 
failed to be upon one of the four different and distinct units of 
transports that were sent abroad. I hope the Senate has not 
arrived at the time in this war when it is willing to impeach 
the official dispatches of an admiral of the Navy simply because 
some correspondent failed to be on board of one of the trans- 
ports that was fired upon. 

When this war was declared and before it was declared, we 
were told by those who were speaking for the Imperial Ger- 
man Government we could not send any soldiers across the 
sea, that that would be impossible, that the ships would be 
sunk. Now, after the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War had routed the ships that made their successful journey 
to France carrying thousands upon thousands of American 
soldiers, bearing the love and hope and prayers of the Ameri- 
ean people, and they had gone successfully through the death 
zone swarming with submarines, they are to be sneered at 
upon the floor of the Senate and an investigation is to be had 
here because two attacks by two submarines is not a battle; 
it is not an attacking force. However, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lover] tells us that these ships went an unusual 
route. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour having 
expired the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor. ; 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] 
told us these ships, went an unusual route. I suppose if they 
had been attacked and several hundred or several thousand 
ef our American soldiers had been sent to the bottom of the 
sea this spirit of hypercritical criticism would have been mavi- 
fested upon tlie floor of the Senate here by a resolution to 
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investigate the Secretary of the Navy because of his inefficiency 
in sending dur soldiers abroad; but when they make safely the 
journey, a matter of thanksgiving upon the part of all real 
patriotic Americans, resolutions are brought in here that we 
must investigate whether there was one submarine or whether 
there were two submarines or whether there were any sub- 
marines that attacked these ships, because a correspondent of a 
New York newspaper has said there was no attack, and this 
is to be taken as a basis for an investigation and an impeach- 
meot of the official dispatches of the admiral in charge of these 
ships. ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts states that we have a per- 
fect right to investigate the $100,000,000 fund being used by the 
President of the United States. Of course Congress has that 
right, but I do not believe that the country shares with the 
Senator from Massachusetts or any other Senator upon this 
floor in a spirit of a lack of confidence in the President of the 
United States. I do not believe this early in the war this 
spirit of copperheadism, this spirit of attack upon men who» 
are bearing the multiplicity of duties and mountains of burdens, 
must be had in order to make their duties much more onerous, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did the Senator use the term “ copper- 
headism ” advisedly on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. JAMES. I used the word “ copperheadism” as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “The Senator from New York” is very 
glad to know ın what respect and in what definition. 

Mr. JAMES. I may not use the word “ copperheadism” ac- 
cording to the refined distinctions the Senator from New York 
probably would use it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is but one understanding of what 
the word “copperhead ” means in American history. 

Mr. JAMES. I probably understand as well as the Senator 
from New York what the word “copperhead” means; but I 
say if this spirit that seems to be manifested here upon this 
floor is to be followed up, then America is to be crippled at 
home in this war, and right here in this Chamber. 

Simply because a New York newspaper publishes an editorial 
saying that a correspondent had stated there was no attack, 
immediately a resolution must be brought into the Senate here 
und the officials appointed by the President under the’ 
$100,000,000 fund must be investigated, their names must be 
given out, the official message must be printed, the salaries paid 
to them must be given to the public, and their duties must be 
made known to the public, which information would be very 
valuable to Germany. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think I remember, being a Dele- 
gate in the lower House, that in the start of the Spanish- 
American War 550.000.000 was voted to President McKinley, 
and, if my memory is right. no one ever thought or asked any- 
thing about any investigation throughout the Spanish-American 
War as to that fund. 

Mr. LODGE. That fund was all accounted for. 

Mr, JAMES. And this fund will be accounted for. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. This fund will be accounted for. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the Senator from Massachusetts mean to 
intimate that the President of the United States is not handling ' 
this ni of $100,000,000 to the best advantage of the American 
People t 

Mr. LODGE. I never suggested anything of the kind. 

Mr, JAMES. Iam glad the Senator does not. 

Mr. LODGE. Neither am I suggesting that it is sacred and 
that we have not a right to know how the public money is 
being spent and I advise the Senator from Kentucky that 
ealling names here and talking about copperheads will not 
prevent inquiry. 

Mr. JAMES. I will call the Senator's attention to the fur- 
ther fact that this character of attack upon Government offi- 
ciais who are doing their whole duty to the best of their 
ability will not find favor with the American people. 

But let us go a little further into this resolution. The New 
York Times of the Tth day of July, two days after the edi- 
torial upon which the Senator based his resolution, published 
an account of the attack of the submarines upon our trans- 
ports, Oh, it is very easy to sit securely in the Senate or in 
the palatial quarters of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Penrose] and flout and belittle those far out upon the distant 
sea for assuming that two submarines firing upon them “is a 
battle” or an “attack in force.” But I imagine that if the 
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precious freight of the Senator himself had been upon one 
of those transports, he would have thought it was an attack 
in force and a very considerable battle. 

` Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 
For the last time I want to deny that I am attacking the 
American Navy or anybody else. I am introducing a resolution 
of inquiry. 3 

Mr. JAMES. You just ađmitted that you were attacking the 
Secretary of the Navy. - ? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I said I have a right to attack him 
if I choose. I want to state here to the Senator and to the 
country that, in my opinion, the administration of the Navy 
Department and the War Department is marked by an inde- 
cision and inefficiency which will rapidly become a national 
scandal and which I intend to have investigated in some way 
at an early opportunity. 

Mr. JAMES. Probably you have no more basis for that un- 
warranted attack than you have for this resolution, and that 
was the flimsy editorial of a New York newspaper based on 
the cablegram of a correspondent who was not on board the 
transport. That is the spirit that I am inveighing against here 
now. That is the very spirit that I am attacking, that a 
Senator from a sovereign State will rise here and without any 
basis in fact or truth attack the War Department and the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, every news- 
paper correspondent in Washington or who visits Washington, 
and every business man who comes here to deal with these de- 
partments, and every citizen who is familiar in any way with the 
working of them will agree with me. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not believe that there is any truth in that 
statement, Mr. President. but I hope the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, in his official capacity, is not willing to come and make 
an attack upon the Government of his country, that which ts 
operating its Navy and its Army, merely upon the idle rumor 
of newspaper correspondents that has not been given to the 
public. Mr. President, what would you call that? Is that cop- 
perheadism? Is that sniping? No, Mr. President, it rises to 
the dignity or danger of neither. It is merely “ Penrosing.” 


Mr. President, the American people are back of this war. i 


They are back of the President. Certain attempts to play pea- 
nut polities, as is here attempted upon the part of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], will not reward you in the 
slightest degree. The Republican Party, whose proudest boast 
is of Lincoln, and that it saved the Union, I can not believe 
has descended to the low level where it undertakes to become 
a sniper in the days of the greatest peril to the American Gov- 
ernment. i 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am goińg to under- 
take to hold up the hands of the established Government of our 
country. We are fighting for the peace, liberty, and safety not 
only of our own beloved land but for the peace, liberty, and 
safety of the world. If your party were in controi, if your 
President sat in the White House in this hour of peril, I would 
not play politics. I would put patriotism above politics. I 
would put my country above partisanship. And I want to say 
here and now that if this character of attack is to be continued 
the American people themselves will settle it very satisfactorily 
at the very first opportunity they have at the polls. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not desire to 
enter into the discussion of coal troubles or extra charges for 
coal, nor do I care to take part in the discussion of the propriety 
of investigating the plan under which Mr. Creel is given some 
official position. I do wish to express my regret that the Sena- 
tor irom Pennsylvania introduced a resolution without a knowl- 
edge of all the facts, which has in part taken from the minds of 
the American people that just appreciation of the splendid con- 
duct of our officers and men who were upon the vessels recently 
carrying our troops to France. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
was misled by an editorial in a New York paper. He was misled 
by à telegram from the Associated Press. He evidently did not 
understand that the vessels went across the ocean in four 
units. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? I was not mis- 
led in any way, neither did I rely upon the clipping from the 
New York paper. A dozen people connected with the Navy De- 
partment, and some Senators have told me that they were fully 
aware of the bombastic exaggeration of the Gleaves telegram. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator was 
not misled, still the inferences drawn from the resolution 
which he introduced mislead the public. They create the im- 
pression that in point of fact no attack was made upon our 
vessels. They create the impression that no submarine was 
sunk, that no torpedo was fired by a submarine at our vessels. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania read the Associated Press dis- 


patch in vindication of his view that no attack was made. The 
dispatch had reference to the last unit of the transport. The 
Senator failed to mention that there were four units, and the 
Associated Press representative could have been upon but one 
of them and was really upon the last of the four. 

In point of fact, Mr. President, the first two units were at- 
tacked. Upon those units there were more than one close and 
dear to me, and they have returned to the United States since 
the close of their suecessful voyage. I can not consent silently 
to hear anything said to detract from their service or allow an 
impression to go abroad which will take from the gallant of- 
cers connected with the first and second units credit for the 
service they rendered to their country. 

Mr. President, when the facts are fully laid before the people, 
the commander of the destroyer which sunk the submarine will 
have to his credit one of the most gallant and successful records 
in the history of our Navy. As described even by Mr. Creel it 
lacked the features of heroism by which it will be described by 
eye witnesses. 

I have no doubt that both the first and second units were at- 
tacked. I have no doubt that at least one and probably two 
submarines were destroyed. I have no doubt that the troops 
upon those vessels were saved by the splendid conduct of the 
officers upon them, and their conduct and management won a 
victory over German submarines. 

I only desired, Mr. President, to make this statement to join 
in the effort to check the misapprehension which has gone 
abroad growing out of this resolution, and growing out of the 
criticism of Mr. Creel. 

It is to me a great pleasure to state that I am sure our 
officers now in the United States could give evidence in sup- 
port of more than has been claimed for our Navy in the recent 
transportation of troops to France. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose] in declining to further yield to me for a 
question characterized my questions as frivolous. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I rise to n parliamentary in- 
quiry. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. KENYON. 
Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair laid before the 
Senate the unfinished business at the hour of 1 o'clock. 

Mr. KENYON. I make the point of order that a grent war 
measure should not be delayed by this frivolous discussion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall take but a minute of time. : 

Mr. PENROSE. We are fighting a naval battle in connection 
with a great war measure. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
has risen to a parliamentary inquiry. He will state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I understand the resolution of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania goes to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the rule. It is not 
before the Senate. The Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Vennsyivania was dis- 
cussing the price of coal aud maintaining that $3 was n reason- 
able rate; he was criticizing the Secretary of the Navy for hav- 
ing endeavored to save money for the people of the United States 
by getting a lower price for coal; and then he was criticizing 
Mr. George Creel for having written articles to show that the 
price of coal at $3 a ton was outrageous. I asked the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if he did not know that the price of coal was 
very small compared to this $3 rate which he was defending. 
I read a statement from the Geological Survey as to the price of 
coal in the eastern part of the United States, which wus exceed- 
ingly small compared to the $3 rate. If that is not pertinent, if 
that is not relevant to the very thing which he was discussing, 
it is impossible for me to conceive what a relevant question is. 

Mr. President, the Senator asked me at what time those quota- 
tions were made. I told him I thought about 1912. I knew 
the price of coal from 1912 or 1911 up to 1915 had varied very 
little, and the Senator from Pennsylvania ought to have known 
it, too; but it seems that he did not. 

Now, I want to call attention to the coal statisties of the World 
Almanac for 1917, which gives the value at the mouth of the 
mine of bituminous coal in various portions of the United States. 
I call attention to the fact that in the year 1915 the average of 
the entire year of the price of coal in Pennsylvania was $1.06 a 
ton. The coal operators wanted to sell it at $3 a ton, and the 


The Senator will state it. 
Is the river and harbor bill not before the 


Senator was criticizing Secretary Daniels for having insisted that 
the Navy ought to be furnished coal at a less price, and he was 
criticizing George Creel because he was upholding the Secretary 
of the Navy in his effort to get a lower price for coal. 


Then the 
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Senator called my interruption a frivolous one, when it was | Senators are not aware of the amount of appropriations that 
directly pertinent to the matter before the Senate. must yet be made at this session of Congress. When all of these 

Mr. President, it is not only in Pennsylvania that coal was | are taken into consideration, the sum that will be appropriated 
selling in 1915 at a low price, but we find that in Ohio it was | for the present fiscal year will be so stupendous thut the mind 
$1.08 a ton at the mouth of the mine. We find further that in | of man can hardly comprehend it. 


the State of Virginia at the mouth of the mine it was selling 
at 98 cents a ton, and in West Virginia it was selling at 97 
eents a ton, > 

Can it be possible that because there happen to be millions 
of tons of coal that are produced in his State a Senator can 
fairly contend that coal that sold for $1.06 a ton on the average 


I know that it is already too late to begin the cutting down 
of appropriation bills, but so long as there is an appropriation 
bill before the Senate, the enactment of which can be post- 
poned for even a year, it ought to be done. This is one such 
bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. President, the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 


during the entire year of 1915 should bring $3 a ton from the | June 30, 1918, which were made in the second session of the 
Navy of the United States, especially when it is the very means | Sixty-fourth Congress, we thought were of such magnitude that 
by. which we expect to conquer in this war against Germany? | they would take care of all of the expenditures incident to any 
There has been no relative increase in the price of labor or | war in which we might engage. These are the appropriations 


in any other agency by which coal is produced. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that when the Senator attempts 
to criticize Secretary Daniels or Mr. Oreel by reason of the fact 
that they took this position he is doing something that is en- 
tirely unfair and contrary to the best interests of the United 
States. Secretary Daniels and Mr. Creel have done everything 
in their power to prevent the exorbitant prices of coal, and 
instead of being criticized they should be commended and 
honored for their effective work. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KINd in the chair). The 
question is on the first amendment reported by the Committee 
on Commerce. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 2. after line 5. insert: 


Cape Cod Canal, Mass.: The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy are hereby authorized to enter into negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the existing Cape Cod Canal with the property, franc 
and appurtenances used or acquired for use in connection therewith or 
appertaining thereto; and they are further authorized, if, in their judg- 
ment, the price for such canal is reasonable and satisfactory, to make 
contracts for the purchase of the same, at the option of the United 
States, subject to future ratification and appropriation by the Congress. 
In the event of the inability of the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy to make a satisfactory contract for the voluntary purchase 
of said Cape Cod Canal and its appurtenances, they are hereby au- 
thorized and directed, through the Attorney General, to institute and 
carry to completion 3 for the con nation of said canal and 
its appurtenances, the acceptance of the award in said proceedings to 
be subject to the future ratification and appropriation by Congress, 
Such condemnation proceedings shall be instituted and conducted in, 
and jurisdiction of said proceedings is 8 to the district 
court of tue United States for the district of Massachusetts, su - 
tially as provided in “An act to authorize condemnation of land for 
sites for publie buildings, and for other purposes,” approved August 
1, 1888; and the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated to pay the neces- 
sary costs thereof and oo in connection therewith. The said 
Secretaries are further ‘authorized and directed to report their pro- 
ceedings hereunder to Congress, 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. : 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator from Utah to yield to me. 
I wish to suggest the absence of a quorum. There are less than 
15 Senators here, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll. and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst James New Smoot 
Borah Johnson, Cal Norris Sterling 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Overman Stone 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Page Swanson 
Chamberlain Kellogg Pı Thompson 
Colt endrick Phelan Tillman 
Curtis Kenyon Poindexter mmell 
Fernald King Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher pay Ransdell a 
France La Follette Saulsbury Warren 
Gore Lewis Shafroth Watson 
Hale Lodge Sh rd ‘Weeks 
Barang McLean Shields Williams 
Hardwick McNary Smith, Ariz, Wolcott 
Hollis artin Smith, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators having an- 
we to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 

tah. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I am compelled to attend a 
meeting of the Finance Committee at 2 Oclock, and I shall 


made and their respective amounts: 

For ‘agriculture, $25,929,118. 

For the Army, $273,046,322.50. 

For the Diplomatic and Consular Service, $5,082,746.60. 

For the District of Columbia, $14,172,997.85. 

Fortifications, $51,396,593. 

Indian affairs, $11,589,736.67. 
Legislative appropriation bill, $39,894,592.42, 

Military Academy, $1,344,896.18. 

The Navy, $517,273,802.08. 

Pensions, $160,060,000. b 

The Post Office, $331,851,170. 

The appropriations in the river and harbor ‘bill as it passed 
the House were $26,893,000. 

The sundry civil bill carried $147,363,928.77. 

The deficiency appropriations were $168.419,650.52. 

The miscellaneous items were #41,093,670.08. 

The permanent annual appropriations amounted to $145,- 
864,830.32. 

These appropriations, Mr. President, in the second session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, make a total of $1,961,277,050.05. 

Take the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress—the present 
oue neni the following are the appropriations which have been 
made: 

Urgent deficiencies for military and naval establishments, 
$3,281,094,541.60, 

Then, under public act No. 1 at this session of Congress there 
nae appropriated $68,020 for the payment of certain small 

ms. 

Under publie act No. 3, for authorizing bond issue and cost of 
printing the same, there was appropriated $3,007,063,945.46. 

. In the Army appropriation act we provided $35,000,000 for 
war-risk insurance. 

Since then we have passed an act, which is known as the food- 
control act, carrying $152,500,000. We have also passed an act 
for the purpose of building aeroplanes, which is known as the 
aviation act, carrying $640,000,000. 

Mr. President, all those appropriations—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 5 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield in just a moment. 

All those appropriations amount to $9,226,993,357.11. Now I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELI OGG. I notice the Senator stated the bond issue 
at $3,000,000,000, and an appropriation of $3,000,000,000, in round 
numbers, 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply included the bond issue of the $3,000,- 
000,000 once, and the printing and costs of $7,068,945.46, both of 
which amount to $3,007,063,945.46. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator then stated a large appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000,000 and something in addition. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was under the same impression as was 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr KELLOGG], and I was about to 
ask the same question which he has asked. In order to clear 
the matter up I want to ask this question: Has the $3,000,- 


therefore confine my remarks at this time upon the pending bill | 000,000 authorized bond issue, to which the Senator from Utah 
to one question only, and that is, Is it wise now to make the refers, been appropriated? Does the Senator include the $3,000,- 
appropriations provided for in the bill for work that is unneces- | 000,000 of bonds which Congress authorized to be issued as in 
sary and can be postponed to some future time? any way affecting the fotal amount of the appropriations made 
In this connection I desire to call attention to the financiz! | in these two sessions of Congress? 
condition of our country. I doubt whether Senators realize Mr SMOOT. Yes; Congress authorized the purchase of three 
the amount of money which has already been appropriated for | billions of bonds from foreign countries, and we appropriated 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and I am quite sure that | the money for them. Of course that has been included in the 
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amount that has been appropriated in the figures which I have 
already given. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course if we appropriated the money 
to buy foreign bonds and use the avails of the three billion bond 
issue for that purpose, that is an appropriation; but how about 
the rest of the bonds which Congress authorized—the difference 
between three billion and the seven billion? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to that later in speaking of our war 
deductions to be made from these appropriations. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 

Utah yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. SMOOT. I do. 
Mr.. KELLOGG. I want to ask, if the Senator takes the 
total amount of appropriations and then adds the bond issue, 
has he not duplicated the expenditure? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it required the appropriation in order to 
purchase the bonds. The Senator from Utah has not added the 
bond issue to the total amount of appropriations. I have in- 
eluded in the total the appropriation made for the purchase of 
the bonds from foreign countries. and the cost of printing and 
issuing the bonds, both of which amounts to $3,007,063,945.46. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Excuse me one minute. If we have 
bought $3,000,000,000 of bonds of foreign countries and put them 
in our Treasury, that is an asset, is it not, as well as a lia- 
bility; or, as an expenditure incurred, it is an asset which 
we hold that would have to be deducted if the bonds are ever 

paid? 

PA. SMOOT. It will be an asset, of course; but I am trying 
to arrive at the amount of money which we have actually 
appropriated and which we have got to provide some means to 
raise, either by taxation or bond issues. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I see the Senator's idea, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I have stated, the total of 
all these appropriations is $9,226,993,357.11; and I have no 
doubt that at this session of Congress there will be estimates 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury calling for at least 
$5,000,000,000 more. 

In connection with proposed legislation to raise revenue, the 
question of the amount we had appropriated and what the esti- 
mated income of the Government would be for the present fiscal 
year was under discussion in the Finance Committee. I made 
the statement that I had no question in my mind that there 
would be additional appropriations asked for at this session 
amounting to $3,000,000,000. My statement was questioned, 
although I knew in making that statement I was putting the 
amount below what would be asked for. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I knew that the appropriations for 
the Army were based upon a certain number of drafted sol- 
diers to take part in the present war with Germany, and pro- 
vided for the payment of their compensation for 8 months 
instead of for 12 months. At different times it has been inti- 
mated in the press that additional appropriations will be asked 
for. 

The first amount suggested was $750,000,000; the next was 
$1,500,000,000; the next was $3,000,000,000. Mr. President, 
there is no question of doubt that the amount will be at least 
$5,000,000,000. Five billion-dollars added to $9,000,000,000 will 
make a grand total of appropriations of $14,000,000,000, and 
we have hardly started this war. 

I was looking over the last report available of the amount of 
bond issues by the countries involved in the present horrible 
war. That report was dated April 17, 1917. Mark you, in the 
first year of our entrance into the war a appropriations will 
be $14,000,000,000. I find that England the beginning of 
the war up to April 17, 1917, a period of two years and nine 
months, has issued in bends $15,515,000,000. In other words, 
our appropriations for this one year will be almost as much as 
the total amount of the bond issues by England from the date 
the war started up to April 17, 1917. During the same period 
France has issued $10,532,000,000, Russia has issued $11,- 
896,000,000, Italy $2,520,000,000, Germany $13,726,000,000, Aus- 
tria $3,652,000,000, Hungary $1,730,000,000. 

Why, Mr. President, it seems to me that there should be 
found no Senator objecting to the closest scrutiny of the ex- 
penditure of these huge sums of money which we are called 
upon to appropriate. We sit here and pass appropriation bills— 
and how easily it is done—never taking into consideration how 
this vast sum of money is to be raised. Somebody will have to 
pay it. It must either be raised by direct taxation or it must 
be raised by the issuing of bonds, the interest on which will 
be a burden upon the people for years to come. They are per- 
fectly willing to stand that burden if they are satisfied that 
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the money is expended economically, justly, and for the purpose 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kxrrodd in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. 1 should like to ask the Senator if he has 
compiled any figures as to how this money is to be expended— 
the amount in loans to other countries and the amount neces- 
sary for carrying on the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator now, 
although I expected to come to that question later. Out of the 
$14,000,000,000 we have authorized loans to foreign countries 
engaged in war with Germany of $3,000,000,000, Over half of 
that amount has already been loaned, and there is no question 
that the other half will be called for within a short time. It 
has only been a few weeks since we authorized the loan of 
$3,000,000,000 ; over half of that sum has already been advanced, 
and, if we are to believe newspaper reports—which I seldom 
take any notice of—we will have to provide for many billions 
more to be advanced to foreign countries engaged in the war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator trom Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, I was rather interested in the inquiry 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and I think it has per- 
haps escaped the attention of the Senator from Utah. Is there 
any condition attached to the loans we make to foreign Govern- 
ments as to what they will do with the proceeds of the loans? 
Can they do as they have a mind to with the money, or do we 
loan it to them for certain specific purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 


obligation at all on the part of foreign Governments to our 


Government as to what they shall do with the money borrowed. 
Of course it is understood that all of the money we advance to 
foreign nations engaged in the war with us will be used for the 
prosecution of the war, but I do not think there is any obligation 
on their part that that money shall be used for that purpose, 
although I have not the least doubt that it will all be so used. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, is it not generally under- 
stood, if the Senator will permit me, that that money is to. be 
used to pay the debts that the allies already owe to American 
business men, and the remainder, if there be any, is to be spent 
in the United States for the purchase of munitions and food- 
stuffs? While we are helping our allies by lending the money, 
we are at the same time accommodating the American business 
man by paying debts that might not otherwise be collectible. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be very natural that that should be 
the case. It would not be a business proposition to send the 
money, for instance, over to England and then send it right back 
here to pay obligations of England in this country. What the 
Senator says is absolutely true, that every dollar of it no doubt 
will be used for the purpose of paying for purchases made by 
those countries from business concerns in our own country. 

Mr. President, the $3,000,000,000 that we are to loan foreign 
countries engaged in the war with Germany deducted from the 
$14,000,000,000 leaves an amount of $11,000,000,000 which must 
be provided for sooner or later, being the amount of appropria- 
tions passed and to be passed for the fiscal year 1918. So it 
seems to me that every bill should be scrutinized carefully. If 
the pending bill were a war measure, Senators would not find 
me objecting to the appropriations carried, no matter how much 
they might be, but it is not a war measure. I expect to speak 
upon the bill later, and I shall call attention to the fact that 
nearly all of the money that is appropriated in this bill is for 
the purpose of advancing projects which will never be used in 
any way, nor can they be used, for war purposes, even if the war 
lasted for three years, which God grant it may not. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to get that point clear 
in my mind. The figures make me dizzy. Does the Senator say 
that the appropriations of this session of Congress and of the 
last session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, outside of any ques- 
tion of bond issues, amount to $11,000,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what the Senator from Utah 
says, providing that $5,000,000,000 additional, for which I have 
no doubt an estimate will come from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is appropriated. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, up to this time the total amount would 
be $6,000,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to this time the total amount is something 
over $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. And the Senator anticipates that $5,000,000,000 
more will be appropriated before this session of Congress closes? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no doubt that that 
amount and much more is going to be requested. I want to 
say to the Senator that if it is for war purposes, if it is for 
our Army and our Navy, and it can be shown to the Appropria- 
tions Committee that it is for the purpose of carrying out a 
program, I am sure I am not going to stand in the way of the 
amount being appropriated. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
Congress ought to have anything to do with arranging the pro- 
gram for which these billions of dollars are to be appropriated? 
Certainly the responsibility of Congress does not end with the 
mere appropriation of the people’s money. If that be the limit 
of a Congressman’s duty, I have been laboring all of these years 
under a serious and misleading idea of what a Congressman’s 
duty really is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think Congress ought to have 
something to do with it; but I want to say that after the pro- 
gram is arranged, no matter by whom it is arranged—and I 
was going to say partly put into operation—then it will be too 
late for Congress to say that it will not make the appropria- 
tions. s 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator, but I am compelled to 
go to a meeting of the Committee on Finance in a few moments. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be very brief. I understand the 
Senator to say that the appropriations of this Congress will 
probably amount to something like 511.000, 000,000. The bill 
now under consideration carries about $27, 000,000— 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Which would be something in the neigh- 
borhood of one-quarter of 1 per cent, I believe, of the total 
appropriations? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That would not be a very heavy per- 
centage—one-quarter of 1 per cent—would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the proponents of river and 
harbor bills in the past have always argued that, even though 
the appropriations carried were large, they were necessary 
for our commerce. Now the Senator refers to relative amounts. 
I admit $28,000,000 is thought a mere fleabite to-day. We see in 
this bill the same old creeks, the same old streams, the same old 
“pork.” It has the same old earmarks of all past bills. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will excuse me, I must close 
in a moment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to ask the Senator one other 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. In the Senator’s speech on the 20th of 
this month, discussing the food-control bill, he stated that the 
greatest trouble about the high price of coal was the lack of 
transportation. I have the Senator’s speech before me here, in 
which he cited- a dozen different instances of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there is no doubt about it, Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I refer the Senator to page 5315 of the 


ECORD. : 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me to proceed 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator said then that the greatest 
trouble was the lack of transportation. Now, I ask him if, in 
his judgment, we ought not to do something to help along the 
transportation shortage, which he then showed was acute in 
every respect, and if this bill is not calculated to improve, 
advance, and promote transportation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the digging out of little 
creeks in all parts of the country is not going to provide addi- 
tional transportation nor help the delivery of coal to the market. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I deny that this bill is for digging out 
little creeks, Mr. President. 


Mr. SMOOT. I refuse to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I refuse to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Senator will please 
not interrupt the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the lack of transportation facili- 
ties will not be obviated by the appropriations in this bill. 
What we need is cars; what we need is engines; what we need 
is boats. There is plenty of water to carry coal to any of the 


eastern cities. There are plenty of rails, but we haye not the 
cars; we have not the facilities for carrying the coal, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Oh, it is evident that the Senator wants 
to promote rail-transportation but not water transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had the time, I would yield, but I can 
not just now. 

Mr, RANSDELL. I wish the Senator had the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. If 1 had the time, I would accommodate the 
Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator wants rail transportation. 
He does not want water transportation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want rail and water transportation, I will 
ang to the Senator, but not such items as is contained in this 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say also to the Senator that as long 
as I am in the Senate of the United States I shall oppose, I 
shall vote against, and I shall do all in my power to stop the 
robbing of the Treasury of the United States for the purpose 
of spending money in projects such as named in this bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish the Senator would specify them. 

; ue SMOOT. ‘The Senator knows I can specify them all 
right. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish he would do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice this: The bill has been cleverly worded 
this year. In past times we knew what amount would be 
spent upon the Trinity River or the Red River or some of the 
other doubtful projects. Now they are bunched together, and 
we do not know. I say to the Senator now that the time is 
going to come when appropriations of this kind will not be 
sanctioned by Congress. What we ought to do now is to finish 


the projects that are under way, make the appropriations for 


them, and get them completed; but we appropriate every year 
just enough to keep a lot of men at work. The silt will fill up 
almost as much as is taken out each year. No project is ever 
corapleted. It runs on and on forever. 

Mr. President, I did not want to touch on the bill at all 

to-day, because I expect to speak upon it later; but in connec- 
tion with the financial statement I rose to make, when I was 
interrupted, I want to call attention to what estimated revenue 
we are to receive for this fiscal year, and from what sources it 
will come. 
From the Postal Service the estimated amount of revenue is 
$335,276,345.12. The estimated revenues under the existing 
laws—that is, the internal-revenue laws, the customs receipts, 
and from all other sources under existing laws—amount. to 
$1,303,000,000. We have also authorized a bond issue of $2,000,- 
000,000, so that with the bond issue of $2,000,000,000 that we have 
authorized, and with the receipts from all sources, we will 
receive $3,699,024,345.12. Of course, under the law there is a 
sinking fund required. We might as well deduct that, because 
the law is never obeyed. I have introduced in the Senate 
several times a bill to repeal the law requiring a sinking fund, 
simply because it has never been put into force by any admin- 
istration since the Civil War; so we can deduct the amount of 
that, which is $60,748,000. 

Senators, do you see the amount of money we have got to 
raise? Do you know that it will be decades before this money is 
paid, even though you impose burdensome taxes upon the people? 
So, Mr. President, let us be mighty ‘careful and let us scrutinize 
all the appropriations, 

I know, just as the Senator says, that the amount carried by 
this bill is only $28,000,000. Why, Mr. President, we have come 
to think in billions now. We used to scrutinize carefully an 
appropriation bill that carried $10,000,000; but now about the 
only way to get anything through Congress is to ask for a hun- 
dred millions, at least, and it goes through with little discussion ;- 
and if it is a billion nobody questions it at all. 

I must conclude my remarks for the present. I simply make 
the statement that I have believing that the people of the United 
States ought to know the amount of appropriations that have 
been made and the obligations we are placing upon them. Of 
course, if the money is spent for the purposes it was appropriated 
for and the expenditures are scrutinized carefully, I have no ques- 
tion but that the people of the United States, though hoping 
against hope, will not object in the end to whatever appropria- 


tions that are necessary. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, before the able Senator 


from Utah takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. 
I want to say in the outset that I most heartily agree with 
everything that he has to say on the question of economy 
and prudence in the disbursement of public funds. The power 
to tax and take from the toil of the laboring man a part of 
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his earnings is a grave and serious function in government. 
It is a function that ought to be exercised or performed with 
great caution. Now, I hope the time may never come in the 
history of this Republic when it will be regarded as an act 
of disloyalty or treachery to the country for a Senator to ask 
that the closest scrutiny and greatest care be exercised with 
reference to appropriations and the disbursement of public 
funds. There is no difference of opinion between the hon- 
orable Senator and myself on that question, but, with reference 
to the bill pending before the Senate, let me express the hope 
that the able Senator may find time after he returns from 
his committee meeting to go through this bill carefully and 
point out to the Senators the improper items of appropriation 
and show us in detail the criminal extravagance which he 
intimates permeates the entire measure. I want the find these 
improper items myself. I desire to correct any defect of that 
character in this bill, and I assure the Senator from Utah that 
I shall vote with him to purge the bill of every dishonest or 
unmeritorious provision. 

There are items in the bill, I admit, that probably the coun- 
try could get along without, but after going over it very care- 
fully with the committee I was impressed with the fact that 
most of the appropriations carried in the bill were for the 
purpose of maintaining and keeping up the work begun some 
time ago. It is for maintenance, and the failure to make the 
necessary appropriations at this time would cause the work 
to deteriorate, and therefore result in great loss to the Gov- 


ernment and inconvenience to the people. This talk of “pork 


barrel” in the rivers aud harbors bill has become a fad. It 
furnishes a popular text for a sermon on economy, and economy 
is always a popular theme. It is very easy for a Senator to 
say that a measure is without merit, but it is not always easy 
to prove the statement. I shall be very grateful to the Senator 
from Utah if he will, when he comes back, point out the defects 
in this measure, and I promise him and other Senators who are 
opposing this bill to contribute my utmost to ridding the 
country of any measure or policy which robs and plunders 
the people. Let me insist that the truth be spoken about this 
bill and the blessed sunlight of publicity turned in upon it. 
I would that I had a mirror which I might hold up and let the 
American people see it as it really is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very sure that the statement just made 
by the Senator from. Mississippi is from his heart, and I know 
that he believes it with all his soul. I know that he believes 
in economy. I know he is opposed to all waste in every form, 
and I know that he wants every dollar accounted for. In that 
connection I wish to say to the Senator that if I were Presi- 
dent of the United States, under the conditions existing now, 
with these vast appropriations being made, I would ask Con- 
gress to appoint a board or commission to supervise and check 
up all the expenditures of the Govenment, so that in the future 
no wagging tongue could charge me with allowing appropriations 
of a wasteful nature to be made, and in my opinion it would 
stop all the scandals that are bound to come unless there is some 
cheek upon these appropriations. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have no doubt but there 
will be mistakes made by this administration in conducting the 
war just as there were mistakes made in the Spanish-American 
War in 1898. There were scandals then that shocked the sensi- 
bilities of the American people—scandals that ought not to have 
happened and would not have happened if Congress had been 
vigilant, determined, and intelligent in safeguarding appropria- 
tions, purchases, and so forth. There are wolves in sheep’s 
clothing in the city of Washington to-day—men who are posing 
as disinterested altruistic patriots, who, if the opportunity is 
presented, will rob and plunder the Public Treasury remorse- 
lessly. It is no discredit to the President to say that he has not 
the Argus eyes to see everything that is being done and watch 
every scoundrel who is trying to take advantage of this emer- 
gency to plunder the Government. Congress has its function to 
perform and it should perform that function fearlessly and 
patriotically. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and also printed 
as an amendment and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Ssckerary. It is proposed to add at the proper place in 
the bill the following: t 


During the continuance of the war in which the United States is 
now engaged no work shall be done or money expended on public works 
on rivers and harbors except for absolutely necessary T thereto 
or grevervetion thereof, or for surveys, construction, or completion of 
public works of immediate military necessity, to be det ed and 


specially designated by the President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not agree with the 


position taken by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. Of 
course, if appropriations are extravagantly made or improvi- 
dently made or unnecessarily made for river and harbor improve- 
ments the Congress is to blame; but within reasonable limita- 
tions, provided only the appropriations are made according to 
the actual necessities of the case, honestly made and wisely 
made, I do not believe any appropriations that the Congress of 
the United States can make or does make are more important, 
more useful, more serviceable to the people, to the business, to 
the industry, and to the commerce of the United States. 

It is not my purpose, however, to engage in a general debate 
on genefal principles of that character. If there is anything in 
this bill that is wrong, that smacks of graft, of the pork barrel, 
of improvident or unwise or unnecessary appropriations, I do 
not know it, and the burden is certainly on those Senators who 
take the responsibility of asserting it to prove it. Whenever and 
wherever they do demonstrate it I think I can pledge not only 
my own vote but the majority of the votes in this Chamber to 
the elimination of any such projects. But all this general char- 
acterization of a bill that has been so freely indulged in some- 
times by Members of Congress of one House or the other, but more 
often by yellow journalists, who know not whereof they write, 
and who care even less about the truth and accuracy of their 
comments, is very much out of place and ought not to receive 
any serious attention or real consideration by this body. 

When men or newspapers assail a measure it is their business 
to show wherein it is wrong. how it is wrong, and what is wrong 
about it, and until they do that specifically and particularly they 
need not expect to obtain a very wide hearing in the country 
nor a very successful outcome of any contest they may make in 
Mr. President, I have been impressed that this bill is pretty 
niggardly drawn because the project that I regard as the sound- 
est from the standpoint of the public interest and from the 
standpoint of the national safety, defense, and security of 
the entire South Atlantic coast has apparently been entirely 
eliminated from this bill. I refer to the provision for the im- 
provement of the harbor at Brunswick, Ga. Let me say, Mr. 
President, that in my judgment Brunswick has the best natural 
harbor south of Hampton Roads on the entire Atlantic coast. 
The ocean comes right up to the town, It is not a question of a 
long river voyage from the ocean to the city wharves and 
docks. Brunswick has a harbor that, with just a little money 
spent on it, would float the navies of the world, right at the 
city streets, and it has always been incomprehensible to me that 
the Congress of the United States has failed so long to make the 
small appropriation of $175,000 to improve the bar at that har- 
bor so that we would fully develop one of the greatest harbors 
for military, naval, and strategic purposes on either coast of 
this great country. 

Last year the pill that came from the House contained that 
appropriation, recommended by all of the engineering authorities 
of this Government, the local engineers, the General Board, and 
the Chief of Engineers. I speak from some personal knowledge 
of the case when I say that to my mind, considering the amount 
of money that it will take to accomplish so great an undertaking 
and secure so great a result, there is no proposition in this bill, 
north or south or east or west, on the Lakes or on the Gulf or 
on the Atlantie or on the Pacific, that for the amount of money 
involved has equal merit with this preposition. When I saw 
that the House bill did not include this item, I urged the Senate 
committee to include it. I presented an amendment to that com- 
mittee urging that this appropriation of $125,000 for Brunswick 
Harbor, which was carried in the last appropriation bill, be 
included in this bill, and I deeply regret that apparently, judg- 
ing by the bill before me, the Committee on Commerce did not 
see fit to do it. I hope my friend from Florida, the chairman 
of the committee, may yet be willing to make that change in 
the bill, or at least give some reason why it has not been done. 

I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Florida if he can 
tell me why this item was not allowed. 

i ETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
will state that this matter was taken up by the committee with 
the Chief of Engineers. The Senator’s amendment was referred 
to the Chief of Engineers. The harbor at Brunswick is pre- 
cisely as meritorious as the Senator has described. The im- 
provement ought to be made. There are numerous other harbors 
and waterways in the country that are absolutely meritorious 
that have been recommended by the Chief of Engineers but 
that are not taken care of in this bill. ‘The bill is limited to those 
items which I undertook to explain yesterday: First, mainte- 
nance of completed projects; second, maintenance and improve- 
ment of projects under way where it is necessary to appropriate 
a certain amount in order to prevent loss and waste; and, third, 
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those new projects which are recommended by the War Depart- 
ment as being absolutely on the basis of military necessity. 

If the Senator will allow me just a minute more—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] en- 
tirely misapprehends this bill. He could not make such fre- 
quent denunciations as he has made of the character of this bill 
if he were not misinformed regarding the bill, in my judgment. 
Those statements could only be based upon prejudice, not upon 
facts. A man who says that this bill proposes a raid upon the 
Treasury or robbery of the Treasury for the improvement of 
dry creeks over this country is simply using language which can 
not be accurately characterized within the parliamentary rules 
of this body; and it is not because the Senator intends it in this 
way, I take it. It is because he does not understand the bill. 
I am willing to stake almost anything that he never has read it; 
and a lot of other opponents of this bill are in the same posi- 
tion. It is based upon prejudice, and that prejudice is based 
upon misinformation or lack of information; because in this 
very letter which was written to the committee in connection 
with the amendment of the Senator from Georgia the Chief of 
Engineers explains precisely what kind of a bill we now have 
under consideration and upon what the items in this bill are 
based. He says: 

At the beginning of the en session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
1 was directed to recommend to the Secretary of War such items for a 
river and harbor bill as 1 believe to be now a military necessity. f 

I call attention to those words—“ now a military necessity.” 

Under this restriction the new project for Brunswick Harbor was 
necessarily omitted. 

That is the whole restriction placed upon this bill through- 
out—that every item must be regarded as a military necessity. 
By whom? By the War Department; by the Chief of En- 
gineers, under the direction of the Secretary of War. It is 
under that restriction that the Brunswick Harbor item, the 
improvement which the Senator has mentioned, was not specif- 
ically recommended. 

The Chief of Engineers says in this same letter, referring to 
this amendment: 

I am familiar with the situation at Brunswick, and as a member of 
the Board of E eers for Rivers and Harbors had the pleasure of 
making 4 personal inspection of the harbor and favored the new im- 
provement. 

So that it is recommended, it is indorsed, by the Chief of En- 
gineers; but it is in the same situation with hundreds of other 
projects throughout the country. It is not regarded now as a 
military necessity, and for that reason it is not covered in the bill. 

If the Senator will allow me, I will put in the Recorp the 
letter of the Chief of Engineers, so that it will answer, perhaps, 
a little more in detail some of the questions fhe has asked. 

The PRESIDING’ OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
referred to will be printed in the Rxconb. 

The letter is as follows: * 

War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE'OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
5 Washington, July 5, 1917, 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, - 
United States Senate. 
8 on behalf of 
Senator Ha 


393, Sixty-fourth 
all $208,250, 


1 

{fans for a river and harbor bill as I believe to be now a Lene iwr nd 
necessity. Under this i 
Harbor was 3 omitted. As far as I am informed it is not 
proposed to use this locality in any of the defense measures to be 
undertaken by the Army or Navy, so that I can not recommend the 
improvement in connection with the national defense. 

3. The importane of Brunswick Harbor is well understood, and it 
is thought that all the needs of navigation will be sufficiently cared 
for by the existing project, and that the new work should be under- 
taken at a later date. 

Very truly, yours, W. M. BLACK, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if I understood the Sena- 
tor from Florida correctly, then, this project was not included, 
because the War Department did not regard it as in any way 
connected with the military necessities of the country at the 
present moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suppose we would have a right to ex- 
pect that when another river and harbor bill, a regular one, is 


brought in, this provision then is to receiva that consideration 
to which its merits entitle it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him a moment further 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say that I think beyond any ques- 
tion it is one of the projects that will be taken care of when 
we have a decent and proper river and harbor bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Can the Senator tell me when that will be? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that will come next December. I 
should think it ought to be in the bill that will follow in the 
December session, the regular session of the Congress. It ought 
to be done, and certainly, as far as I am concerned—and I 
believe I speak for the committee—I am favorable to this 
project, and it ought to be included in the regular river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am quite sure the Senator is not only 
candid but sincere about that. His committee has before this 
time demonstrated its belief in this provision for the Bruns- 
wick Harbor by putting it in the bill which it reported during 
the last Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. For that reason I will ask the Senator 
not to press the present amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I had just started to say that, resting on 
that assurance, I am not inclined to press this amendment at 
the present time, although I can not allow this occasion to pass 
by without saying that in my opinion the War Department has 
made a very great tactical error in not considering the use of 
Brunswick for the transportation of troops and supplies across 
the Atlantic. 

I do not believe that there is a harbor on the entire Atlantic 
coast south of Hampton Roads so well adapted for the cheap 
and expeditious loading of troops and supplies. It can be done 
right at the city. The location of wharves and depots permits 
it, and there is not another place I know of on the Atlantic 
coast south of Hampton -Roads where that can be done. So 
that while I hesitate to put my opinion against the opinions of 
experts, and would not do it if I were not afraid that in the 
multitude of duties the experts have not given the subject that 
attention and consideration to which its merits entitle it, I be- 
lieve that from the standpoint of military necessity this $175.000 
ought to be spent at once, and Brunswick ought to be exten- 
sively used in connection with this war. I urged that course 
upon the War Department. I was promised that it should re- 
ceive serious consideration. It appears not to have received 
very serious consideration, certainly not favorable eonsidera- 
tion. That responsibility, however, does not rest on my. shoul- 
ders, but upon those of one of the great executive departments 
of the Government. I believe it has made a serious mistake in 
not using Brunswick, and using it at once, and extensively, for 
war purposes; but of course I can neither control nor regulate 
that matter. 

In connection with my remarks on this question I ask leave 
to print without reading a very interesting article in the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., issue of July 5, 1917, by 
Mr. Albert M. Smith, secretary of the Brunswick (Ga.) Board 
of Trade. The article is entitled“ Lost, by the Navy Depart- 
ment, one nayy-yard site.“ If there is no objection, I would 


-like to print that as a part of my remarks. 


“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
LOST, BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, ONE NAVY-YARD SITE. 
[By Albert M. Smith, secretary Brunswick (Ga.) Board of Trade.] 


Away back in the last century, long before the Civil War, the United 
States Government purchased a site for a navy yard on Blythe Island 
in the harbor of Brunswick, Ga.; having obtained the site, proceeded 


to forget about it, both officially and unofficially, until to-dey. Though 
the ost has once been raised, some 15 years ago, it would be a 
safe bet that not one man, even among the most aged, decrepit, and 


the Navy Department, knows 


and Brunswick, the report says: 

“The * is narrowed down to one of these, and baying duly 
weighed their relative pretensions we have no hesitation in preferrin 
Brunswick. Beaufort must yield to her in the essential points of d. 
of water, easy access, and capability of defense. Savannah must ive 
way, for her easier access and greater depth of water on the bar can 


1917. 
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not be carried up the river to a site safe from the sea and an enemy 


and applicable to the establishment of a navy yard. Brunswick is the 
most southern frigate harbor on the Atlantic seaboard. < Placed near 
the great outlet of the commerce of the West Indies and the Gulf of 
Mexico, her position in a state of maritime warfare would be invaluable, 
since the navi an | interests of an enemy must pass by her door.“ 

With 8 the available sites for a navy yard in Brunswick Har- 
bor, the commission said: $ 

“We believe Blythes Island, on the opposite shore, to be the most 
eligible. It contains some hundred acres, covered with timber, and 
every way convenient for wharves, docks, etc., and for a nursery of the 
live oak It is distant from Brunswick 2 es, and has bold water 
within a few fathoms of the shore. There is no doubt that the port 
may be strongly fortified. The islands of St. Simon and Jekyl present 
suitable oni tons for extensive works, and a sand shoal 2 miles within 
and in the center of the river (dry at low water) affords a third basis 
for powerful defense, and steam batteries will sonnets the whole. 
* * * It is deemed healthy, and the absence of a fresh-water river 
or fresh-water swamps seems to justify the opinion.” 

This report was transmitted by the Secretary of the Ney under date 
of February 1, 1837, to the House of Representatives, and appeared as 
House Document No. 130 of the Soci gh ag eins Congress, second ses- 
sion. There is no doubt whatever that the Government bought the site 
recommended by the commission. The fact has been recognized in 
Brunswick for some 80 or 90 years—no one seems to have any more 
exact or authentic record or information in Brunswick than is in the 
mind or unforgotten records of any now li official or employee of 
the Navy Department, but the fact of ownership by the Government 
has never been 3 in Brunswick, and is not likely to be. 

At the request of the Brunswick Board of Trade, Wi G. Brantley, 
formerly Congressman from this district, made strenuous efforts to 
have the records of the Navy Department searched and information 
covering the purchase of this site brought to light In order that it 
might be borne in mind in future by the officials of the department 
with the view to making some use of the site. The present writer 
has been informed that, after several months, Sarton wae frequent 
visits were made to the department by Congressman Brantley to ur; 
the department to action, a record was found somewhere among the 
archives of the department that showed the acquisition of title by the 
United States. Thus was the ghost brought to light, to vanish and be 
forgotten much quicker than it had been resurrected, for the Navy De- 
partment officials and employees—the few who took note of this 
archaeological find—looked on it as an interesting relic, but not as 
being of suffleient importance to tax their overburdened minds with. 

For the better part of a year the present writer, by letters to the 
Navy Department, to the General Board of the Navy, the commission 
on navy yards and naval stations, and through the Georgia Senators 
and Congressmen, has endeavored to secure attention from the Nav: 
Department to the fact that this site of 1,695 acres is being overlook 
and ignered while naval bases, navy yards, naval training stations, sub- 
marine bases, aviation training camps, torpedo bases, and even schools 
for training officers for the new merchant marine, are being established 
at ports all the way around the seacoasts of the United States, and even 
on the Great Lakes—though Georgia has no naval establishment of 
any kind, and, so fat as present information 1 25 has never had one, 
and, judging by the history (or lack of it) of t splendid site in Bruns- 
wick Harbor, never will—but without securing recognition or action, 
except from the commission on navy * and na val stations, which 
finally exhibited a lively interest and d tickets bought and Pullman 
accommodations reserved for a visit to Brunswick when called into 
5 by the breaking out of the war — Armageddon, not the 

yar. — 

Brunswick's location as the southernmost of the ports that possesses 
an anchorage is of the greatest strategic importance to the United States. 
It offers the most advantages for the Navy, because of the fact that it 
has the largest available anchorage areas of any port south of. Hampton 
Roads. and the entire harbor is landlocked and at sufficient distance from 
the sea to be safely protected by fortifications on the islands at the 
harbor entrance. he anchorage areas are 24 square miles 30 to 85 
feet deep at mean low water, 7} square miles 20 to 30 feet deep at mean 
low water, and 124 square miles 10 to 20 feet deep at mean low water, 
with a 7-foot rise of tide, the greatest of all southern ports, increasing 
the depths and areas available. l; 

Besides the 1.695 acres contained in the Blythe Island Navy Yard site, 
there nre on the island 2,919 acres additional that the Government could 
secure, if needed, at very low cost. The site has a frontage of about 
5 miles on deep water. Railroad connections can be secured easily, as 
the navy-yard site is on the southern end of the island, and the northern 
end of the island is separated from the mainland by only a creek and 
comparatively narrow stretch of salt marsh. The front of the site, 
which is on rtle River, an estuary from the sea, nearly a mile wide 
N preat depth, faces Brunswick ‘and is only 2 miles from the center 
Q ne eity. 

I would suggest that at this time when the Government is seekin 
in many ways to raise money, and as much more likel 
before the war ends, this site be sold by the United 
make a location of great value for shipbuilding, and the building of 
either merchant or naval vessels in a privately owned plant located 
thereon would be of vastly more benefit to the vernment and to the 
people than is the navy yard “ that never was on land or sea.” 


Mr. HARDWICK. Now, I rely on the assurance of the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill and my belief that the committee 
under proper circumstances, or what they regard as proper cir- 
cumstances, will undoubtedly look after this project. Desiring 
earnestly to support this bill and not to embarrass its advocates, 
I am going to waive my own judgment in this matter ahd not 
press the amendment at this time, hoping and believing that 
early in the next session of Congress we shall have a river and 
harbor bill in which just such meritorious projects as these can 
be included, and when they can receive that consideration to 
which they are entitled. 

Mr. KENYON obtained the floor. 

* Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 
interrupt him long enough to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that the bill carries an item in connection with the Brunswick 
Harbor? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I am familiar with that. It is the 
usual maintenance item—a little over $30,000. n 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? AT 

Mr. KING. It occurs to me as the Senator is going to dis- 
cuss some important features of the bill that there ought to be 
a quorum present. ' 

Mr. KENYON. I. hope the Senator will not call for a 
quorum if that is his purpose. 

Mr. KING. I rose for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator would not, because Sena- 
tors come in and go right out. 

Mr. KING. Out of deference to the wish of the Senator 
from Iowa I shall withhold it. 

Mr. KENYON addressed the Senate. 
for some time, he said: 

I will say to the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] that 
I will finish what I have to say, if he would be willing to ad- 
journ now, in half an hour to-morrow morning. I am very tired. 
The heat has been oppressive to-day; or if some other Senator 


After having spoken 


desires to on, I shall be glad to yield at this time. 
Mr. F R. I think some Senator will perhaps go on 
now. I should like to accommodate the Senator from Iowa, 


but I hope soine one who is going to speak on the bill will pro- 
ceed now, so that we can occupy the time. It is too early to 
adjourn. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] is ready to proceed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. ` 

Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presume the Senator will not be able 
to conclude his speech this afternoon and there is some desire 
for a short executive session. If that is satisfactory to the 
Senator I will ask to have an executive session. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well, I yield for that purpose. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
Sideration of executive business. f 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. i move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. : 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, July 24, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, July 25, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 24, i917. 
MEMBERS or UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 
Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois, to be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for the unexpired term of six years 
from January 19, 1917, vice William Denman, resigned. 
Bainbridge Colby, of New York, te be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for the unexpired term of three years 
from January 19, 1917, vice John B. White, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AT Porto Rico. 


Lawson E. Evans to be commissioner of immigration at the 
port of San Juan, P. R. 

UNITED States DISTRICT Arrorney. 

Wesley T. Kennerly, of Knoxville, Tenn., to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice Lewis M. 
Coleman, whose term has expired. (Correction of nomination 
of William T. Kennerly.) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Gunner Axel Lindblad to be an ensign in the Navy from the 
Tth day of July, 1917. 

Chief Pay Clerk Philip A. Caro to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy from the 20th day of June, 1917. š 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 24, 1917. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Albert Schoonover to be United States attorney, southern 
district of California. ’ 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


Charles W. Lapp to be United States marshal, northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Medical Inspector George T. Smith to be a medical director. 

Medical Inspector George A. Lung to be a medical director, 

Julius F. Neuberger to be an assistant surgeon, 

The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons: 

DeWitt C. Emerson, 

Louis F. Snyder. 

James C. Lough. 

Glen S. Phillips. 

John E. Herlihy. 

George C. Fowler. 

Guy E. Nicholas. 

Travis F. Epes. 

Sidney M. Akerstrom. 

Francis S. Weir. 

Jerold M. Siegel. 

Russell A. Henry. 

Lindsay H. Brown. 

Charles C. Bockey. 

Leon C. Frost. 

Deane L. Chamberlain. 

Errol W. Willett. 

Clark E. Morrow. 

Louis M Benepe. 

William R. Taylor. 

Anthony A. Norkiewicz. 

Robert Van Patton. 

Lou C. Montgomery. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Graham M. Adee to be a paymaster. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Thomas J. Bright to be a paymaster. 

Passed Asst. P Emory D. Stanley to be a paymaster. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Brantz Mayer to be a paymaster. 

Asst. Paymaster Herman G. Bowerfind to be a passed assistan 
paymaster. 4 

Asst. Paymaster Lawrence A. Odlin to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 

Asst. Paymaster Richard S. Robertson to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. a 

Asst. Paymaster Charles V. McCarty to be a passed assistant 


paymaster. 
Ensign Richard R. Adams to be an assistant naval constructor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, July 24, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: ; 

We bless Thee, our God, our Father, for this a newborn day, 
which we hail as an expression of Thy love, as a token of good 
will, and Thy continued care for Thy children. 

Help us to use it so faithfully, so conscientiously, that we 
may prove ourselves worthy of that Divine son-ship revealed 
in the teachings, incomparable life, and character of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. e 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, * 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendment 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 3331. An act for the protection of the owners of mining 
claims and of desert-land entrymen who enter the military or 
naval service of the United States in time of war. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 1811) providing for the counting of service in the 
Army or Navy of the United States as equivalent to residence 
and cultivation’ upon homestead entries and in the event of the 
soldier’s death in such service providing for the issuance of 
patent for such land to his widow or minor children. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED.TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 646. An act for the relief of Mrs, Nancy E. Mullins; and 


H. R. 5326. An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manu- 
facture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, and to make 
appropriations therefor, and for other purposes. 

FOOD CONTROL. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4961) to further pro- 
vide for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distri- 
bution of food products and fuel, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to all of the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

Mr, SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I desire to state that it is my purpose to move to concur 
in the Senate amendment fixing $2 a bushel as a minimum 
price for wheat; and if I am given permission to make that 
motion, I shall not make any objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that the request, and the only request, that I can 
make is to take the bill from the Speaker’s table, dis¢gree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I insist upon making that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not make the motion 
until we get somewhere, 

. SHACKLEFORD. Then we win postpone the considera- 
tion of it until I ean. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
notice in the first amendment of the Senate, on page 2, line 
13, that the Senate has limited the word “fuel” in its mean- 
ing, or at least it has added a descriptive clause including 
kerosene and gasoline.” I supposed at the time the word “ fuel” 
was used it included natural gas used as a fuel, and I am pretty 
certain that it does; but it seems to me that by the insertion 
of the descriptive words “including kerosene and gasoline” it 
might be necessary also to further define fuel as including 
natural gas. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether that can be done in conference, or whether there must 
be some correcting resolution passed? 

Mr. LEVER. That matter would be taken care of in con- 
22 although I think it is covered by the broader word, 

Mr. BORLAND. I call the chairman’s attention to page 16 
of the bill, section 10, which gives the President power to take 
over certain industries, including mines, Amendment 46, which 
appears on page 18 of the bill, provides that the word “ mine” 
as used in the section shall be held to include oil and gas wells 
and oil and gas pipe lines. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. : 

Mr. BORLAND. That clearly contemplates that oil and gas 
wells and pipe lines are within the purview of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I think so. 

Mr. BORLAND. If there is any doubt about it, I think that 
the first amendment of the Senate ought also to say “ including 
natural gas wells and kerosene and gasoline.” 

Mr. LEVER. I promise the gentleman from Missouri to look 
very carefully into that matter. 

Mr. BORLAND. One whole section of the southwest depends 
on natural gas for fuel. Natural gas is a fuel of the small 
householder and the flat owner, and he must use natural gas 
for his fuel. 4 

Mr. CARLIN. Does not the gentleman think that the expres- 
sion “fuel” would cover wood, coal, gas, and any other char- 
acter of fuel? 

Mr. BORLAND. I would think so, if it were not for the fact 
that the Senate uses the descriptive words “ including kerosene 
and gasoline.” In other words, they have added a descriptive 
clause, and if they had left that out I think the word “ fuel” 
would be broad enough to cover natural gas and probably gaso- 
line. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think that the rules of the House 
would permit the conferees to add something that is not in 
either bill. . 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, that is the question suggested 
by the gentleman from Texas which I would desire to ask the 
chairman, whether it was contemplated or feasible in this con- 
ference to redraft that Senate amendment in such a way as to 
clearly define what was intended by the House? s 

Mr. LEVER. It is absolutely within the power of the con- 
ferees to do that, and the conferees will be very glad 

Mr. MANN, That practically means to enlarge the scope of 
the Senate amendment? 

Mr. BORLAND, We are not asking that. 
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Mr. MANN. I doubt very much if it can be done.. . 

Mr. BORLAND. We are only asking that the Senate amend- 
ment should not restrict what is intended by the House. 

; Mr. MANN, I think to enlarge the scope in conference is 
not within their powers. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not if it should not restrict the meaning of 
the House words? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. What is before the House? : 

The SPEAKER.. The thing before the House is the unani- 
mous consent asked by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] to take this bill from the Spenker's table and agree to 
the conference. 

Mr. DYER. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. R ANDALL., Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Missouri has just 
demanded the regular order. 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw it. ; 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee what his atti- 
tude will be upon permitting the House to have a separate vote 
before the bill goes to conference upon Senate amendments 
numbers 55 and 58? 

Mr. LEVER. What amendments are those, the whisky 
amendments? 

Mr. RANDALL. The prohibition amendments, I will say to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentieman from California, I 
very much prefer that we send this bill to conference with the 
hands of the conferees untied, with the promise to the gentle- 
man from California that the House conferees are going, as 
nearly as they can, to meet the wishes of the House on all the 
propositions involved in this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, do I understand the chairman of the 
committee to say the conferees on the part of the House will 
bring back the same provisions the House has already adopted? 

Mr. LEVER. It would be impossible for any conferee to make 
that promise, 

Mr. RANDALL. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, still reserving the 
right to object, I insist upon an opportunity to offer a motion 
in connection with those two Senate amendments. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the getleman that the difficulty 
about it is that we have not got the bill in such a position now 
that there can be any vote, and I am trying to get the bill ina 
position so at least we can see where we stand. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture whether in case he finds 
the conference committee is opposed to the Senate amendment 
in section 10, providing for $2 wheat, that opportunity will be 
given the House to vote upon the question before it is turned 
down by the conference committee? 

The SPEAKER. What has the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina to say as to that? 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman from South Carolina is going 
to ask that question, I would want to ask that question about 
each of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. LEVER. I was about to suggest to the gentleman from 
Missouri that it is exceedingly embarrassing to the conferees on 
the part of the House and would very much impair their services 
in conference to answer these questions specifically before going 
to conference. The House has voted upon these propositions and 
the House has taken its position. The Senate has taken a con- 
trary position. The House conferees would like to be as free 
as possible to find out the exact attitude of the Senate conferees 
on these propositions and also in the meantime to inform them- 
selves upon their own attitude in connection therewith, and it 
would be unfortunate, I think, in a bill of this character for 
the chairman of the House conferees to be giving in advance these 
promises, because it to that extent ties their hands in a free con- 
ference with the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This further question: If the committee of 
conference from the House, as just indicated by the chairman, 
are anxious to carry out the wishes of the House, would it not 
be well for the conference committee on the part of the House 
to know what the wishes of the House are upon those questions? 

Mr. LEVER. The conferees on the part of the House, I may 
promise the gentleman from Missouri, will give very careful 
consideration to every Senate amendment; and, while the con- 
ferees would not be willing, I think, to make promises in ad- 
vance, the conferees would be very glad to have statements 
such as the gentleman from Missouri is making, indicating to 
sonie extent the feeling of Members of the House. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Permit me to ask, can the chairman of the 
committee say whether there will be an opportunity given the 
House to discuss this question before it is acted upon by the 
conference committee? , ` 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri very 
frankly that if we are to open up this bill to discussion of dis- 
agreements between the Senate and the House as shown in 
the Senate amendments, I fear that the House may be kept 
here for a solid week discussing these matters. 

I think the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] can 
trust the House conferees to do at least as fairly by the country 
as their ability permits them to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. LEVER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DILL. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. - 

Mr. DILL. Would a motion to accept a Senate amendment 
take precedence over the gentleman’s request for a conference? 

The SPHAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. There are some of us very much in 
favor of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. As to wheat? Ps 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD... As to the $2 minimum price on wheat, 
and we have a little fear that some of these gentlemen who 
have succeeded in getting cotton out of the bill will not be as 
ardent as to the provision as to wheat as some of us in the grain- 
growing States, whose constitueacies would be hurt by the 
operation of this particular bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. If the agreement for a conference is adopted, 
would it not be in order for any gentleman to move to concur in 
any of the Senate amendments? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman says that in confer- 
ence the conferees will consider the wishes of myself and my 
colleague [Mr. Russet], who want to retain the Senate amend- 
ment; but he said it with a sort of a sweet smile that indicated 
that he would not do anything more than consider it. I believe 
that this is an important feature of the bill. I believe it ought 
to be retained there, and I do not believe any of us would be 
doing our duty by our constituents if we do not make every 
possible effart to have it retained. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD], and without smiling, that I shall give very 
earnest consideration, and I know I can speak for the other 
conferees, to the suggestion being made by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] and his colleague [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and other gentlemen who may have suggestions to make on this 
proposition. I think it can be safely said that the conferees 
on the part of the House on the Agricultural appropriation bill 
from time to time have tried to meet as nearly as possible the 
wishes of the House and its Members individually; but I do not 
care to make any agreement that would tie our hands. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not insist, but before this bill goes to final action I shall insist 
on a vote to retain the Senate provision that I have indicated. 
I regret that this bill has been so fashioned that it touches 
nobody but the grain grower. It cuts the prices of all he pro- 
duces and leaves him to pay war prices for everything he con- 


sumes. 7 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
grower of wheat has been discriminated against when he is get- 
ting $2.50 for his grain? 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina a question. I Would like to ask 
him if he is in a position to give the House any information as 
to the possible length of time this bil! will be in conference? 

Mr. LEVER. I have no more wisdom than any other man in 
this House or any other. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Does not the chairman of the committee 
think that this bill has been discussed at such length that prob- 
ably everyone in the United States, including Congress, knows 
very well what we want? 

Mr. LEVER. I agree to that; yes. As far as the House con- 
ferees are concerned, we will expedite this matter in conference 
with all possible speed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the chairman of the committee if he 
will give the House an opportunity to vote separately on amend- 
ment No. 8, which is section 3 of the Senate bill, page 4, which 
prohibits these agents of the Government who act voluntarily 
or are paid from making contracts with themselves? 
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Mr. LEVER. I will say to my colleague on the committee,, 
as I have said to these other gentlemen, that I do not wish to 
commit myself by promising to support these various and sundry 
amendments, because practically every amendment in the bill 
might raise the question of a separate vote. But I would say, 
to my colleague on the committee that we will give that section 
very, very careful consideration. I know the interest that my 
colleague has had in this particular section. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I understand, Mr. Speaker, the interest 
and the consideration that the committee of conference will 
give this provision in the bill, but doubtless that is the same 
consideration that the lion might give to a fox when he had 
invited him into his parlor. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No; I am talking seriously now. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we on this side can not hear what 
is being said over on that side. We want to hear on this side 
how many Democrats are kicking against the administration’s 
bill. I[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. Gentlemen will 
take their seats and cease conversation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] come out in front, and then 
gentlemen interrogating him will be bound to talk loud enough 
for him to hear, and then we also shall be able to hear. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. THOMPSON. All I desire is an opportunity for the House 
to express its desires on this section added by the Senate. If 
we can get any assurance that the House can get an opportunity 
to express its views on this section, that is all that I want. 

Mr. LEVER. I understand the gentleman’s question per- 
fectly, and I must answer his inquiry as I have already answered 
a number of inquiries as to promises of separate votes. If we 
are to take up this bill and consider it as amended by the Sen- 
ate, Senate amendment after Senate amendment, separate vote 
after separate vote, with full discussion, we shall be delayed. 
I am sure my colleague on the committee knows, with the House 
itself, that it has not been guilty of any delay in the passage of 
this bill. [Applause.] We will be kept here in that event for 
a week or 10 days, and I believe the gentleman from Oklahoma 
knows the Members who are going to be the conferees on this 
bill well enough to know that they will give the utmost con- 
sideration to every Senate proposition that is at all reasonable, 
and that we shall be very glad to have the suggestions of indi- 
vidual Members of the House who may bring to our attention 
matters in which they are especially interested. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, in reply to that I ask the 
gentleman if he thinks the Senate is likely to adjourn inside of 
a week or 10 days; and if so, then I will withdraw my request 
for a separate vote on this amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. The Senate? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. If the Senate is likely to adjourn at all, I hata 
not heard of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the Senate is not to adjourn in less than 
a week or 10 days, why the hurry? 

Mr, LEVER. I will-say to the gentleman—and I want the 
country to know this—the delay upon this food-control bill 
amounts almost to a national scandal. [Applause.] I do not 
want to put my colleagues in the House in the attitude of being 
criticized for one single, solitary moment for the delay in the 
passage of this great piece of legislation so necessary to the 
conduct of this war. [Applause.] I want the blame to rest 
where it belongs. [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman’s 
statement, I am very much in sympathy with his desire for 
the speedy consideration and passage of the bill. But there are 
some things in this bill which ought to be considered very care- 
fully, and which ought not to be rushed through here hur- 
riedly, and I do not think the country or the people affected want 
them to be rushed through here without consideration. For 
instance, take the matter suggested by my colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD], the minimum price that is placed 
upon one article of food. That ought to be considered very 
carefully. 

Mr. LEVER. It will be. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And the farmers of this country ought to 
be cared for, and if they are not cared for they will take care 
of some of us when we get away from here. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that the remedy in this matter is very simple. If the action of 
the House conferees on these various Senate amendments is 
not satisfactory to a majority of the House, it is the simplest 


matter in the world to vote down the conference report and 
instruct the conferees. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Surely; vote them down en bloc and not 
separately. You would vote down a hundred good propositions 
where you would vote down one bad one. That is almost im- 

as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. On the point made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, about taking care of the farmer, the guaranty to 
him is a minimum but no maximum. That is an exception. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes, 

Mr. WEBB. I wish the OAIN from South Carolina would 
state what he meant by saying we would have a vote in tbe 
House. 

Mr. LEVER. I mean if the conference report is voted down 
the gentleman would have the right to offer a separate proposi- 
tion. That is as I understand the situation, although I make 
no claim as a parliamentarian, 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman did that this week of 
delay that he speaks of would be extended into two weeks, 

Mr. LEVER. I think not. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It would not be any shorter anyway. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the quicker we get into the conference 
the better, and I trust we may bring something back to the 
House in the shape of a conference report before very long, 
and if that report is not satisfactory the House has its remedy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina this question: I had prepared and hoped to introduce 
this morning a motion to concur in Senate amendment No. 55, 
which is the prohibition amendment, with an amendment in- 
cluding wine and beer, which would be a reiteration of the 
original provision of the House on that subject. But under 
the rules of the House that can not be done at this stage of 
the proceedings. Now, it is not my desire to delay the con- 
sideration of this bill for one hour, nor to delay its reference 
to the conference committee of the two Houses. I desire, how- 
ever, to take occasion to say that nothing that anybody who is 
in sympathy with the prohibition provisions of this bill has 
done yet has contributed to any delay in its consideration, 
and so far as I am concerned I feel sure they will not con- 
tribute to delay in the consideration of the bill. 

Now, if the bill goes to conference without any motion or 
vote being had on that subject at this time will the gentleman 
from South Carolina agree that before he will agree to the 
Senate amendment as it is written or before he will agree to 
any conference report eliminating wine and beer from the 
consideration of this bill he will bring it back to the House 
and give us an opportunity to vote on that question? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from South Carolina makes 
such an agreement about any amendment, I am going to object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the gentleman from Illinois take that 
responsibility if he wishes. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me answer the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The House conferees are going, as nearly as possible, to preserve 
the bill as it passed the House, and, without making any prom- 
ises at all or entering into any agreement, the House conferees 
will, in reference to the matters to which the gentleman refers, 
undertake to see that the will of the House is as nearly carried 
5 as it is possible for conferees to carry out the will of the 

ouse. i 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that; but in the event that the 
Senate conferees will not agree to a report which includes wine 
and beer in some form of control under this bill, then will the 
gentleman permit us to have a separate vote on the House provi- 
sion in order to get the sense of the House as to what it wishes 
the conferees to do? 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion connected with this matter? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Let me first answer the gentleman from Ken- 

tucky. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKIEY] has ob- 
served the proceedings on the floor this morning, and I am satis- 
fied that under the circumstances the gentleman asks me to go 
a little bit further than I ought to go on this proposition. The 
gentleman knows that as far as I am concerned personally, as a 
food conservationist, believing that we ought to conserve the 
food of this country, I feel that some such regulation and con- 
trol of foodstuffs and feeds that go into the manufacture of 
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beer and wine as was carried in the original House proposition 
ought to be restored to this bill. Does that answer the gentle- 
man's question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; not completely. I appreciate ‘the difti- 
culty the gentleman finds himself in, due to the attitude of 
certain Members. But I hope if this bill is sent to eonference 
it will come ‘back with the House provision ‘retained as to ail 
liquors covered by it. 

Mr. LEVER, I am afraid I am not in a position to go further 
than the statement I have already made. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am interested, in section 
23 Senate amendment 70—providing for the appoifitment of a 
joint committee on expenditures in the conduct of the war. It 
is publicly reported that the President is opposed to this :amend- 
ment. Will the gentleman state to the House whether he has 
any advices from the President on thut subject? 

Mr. LEVER. I have, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it in the form of a written 
communication? ` 3 

Mr. LEVER. Itis. 

Mr. SLOAN. I object to any statement from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania as to any statement coming from another 
branch of this Government, unless it comes through the regu- 
larly prescribed channels. The Constitution provides how ‘the 
President shall communicate with this House and with Con- 


gress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What I want to know is 
whether the information published in the press this ‘morning 
is correct. If it is not, perhaps it would be well for the gentle- 
man from South Carolina to insert the letter in the RECORD, 80 
that we will all have an opportunity to see it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] that he has no power to keep the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania from asking a question, or the gentle- 
man from South Carolina from answering it. Of course, the 
Constitution provides about communications from the Presi- 
dent to the Ca: ` 

Mr, SLOAN. I thought perhaps 

Mr. MANN. The rules of the House provide how communi- 
cations shall be received. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think we are not violating 
the Constitution at all. I want to know if the gentleman has 
certain advices from the President and whether he will pub- 
lish in the ConaressronaL Rxconn the letter which ‘he has. 
We should have authentic information on a matter of such im- 
portance. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
very frankly-—— 

Mr. SLOAN. I object te the question submitted and to the 
answer proposed to be given to it. 

The SPEAKER.. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SLOAN. I object to the question as propounded being 
submitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and to his answering it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just stated that he has no 
power to fix what question the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
shall ask, that being an impossibility of nature [laughter], or 
to determine what answer ‘the gentleman from South Carolina 
shall give. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All I am asking is that the 
gentleman from South Carolina give us the information, so 
that it may be authentic. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from ‘Pennsylvania 
that the press reports of this morning are substantially correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the President is per- 
sonally objecting to section 237 

Mr. LEVER. He is. 

Mr. NORTON rose. 

Mr. POWERS. Ir. Spenker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
Ton] was on his feet first. I will be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky later. 

Mr. NORTON. I am very much interested in amendment 
numbered 54—— 

Mr. LEVER. What is that amendment? 

Mr. NORTON. That is the amendment guaranteeing a mini- 
mum price of not less than $2 a bushel for No. 1 northern wheat 
at the principal interior primary ‘markets of the country. I 
am particularly interested in ‘this Senate amendment. I trust 
that the conferees will retain this amendment in the bill. I 


believe that the demand for wheat and the conditions of the 
wheat erop of the country and the present cost of its production 
would warrant the House and Senate in increasing the mini- 
mum guaranty price to $2.50 a bushel. While I am greatly 
interested in this amendment, I am much more interested in 
the immediate passage of this legislation, giving into the hands 


of the Federal Government ‘the authority to encourage the 
production, conserve the supply, ‘and control the distribution 
of food and fuel products. While I have had in mind to make 
certain motions, instructing the conferees on this bill to agree 
to this and other Senate amendments in the bill with amend- 
ments, I do not desire to offer any motion here this after- 
noon, and shall not offer any motion, that is going to delay 
the passage of this bill in any way. I desire to say, however, 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], who is in 
charge of this bill and who is the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, ‘that throughout the country 
there is plainly evident in the minds of many of the farmers of 
the country ‘the idea that this legislation discriminates against 
them and is not altogether, as it should be, fair and just legis- 
lation; that it should include authority for the President to 
control not only the supply, distribution, and prices of food prod- 
ucts and fuel but manufactured products as well. [Applause.] 
I wish to say that I believe the farmers ‘are right in this view 
of the matter. I have given my fullest support to this legisla- 
tion and shall continue to give it my fullest support, trusting 
that when this bill is passed other legislation ‘by the Congress 
will soon follow placing within the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the control of the supply, distribution, and prices of 
manufactured products. The farmers of ‘this country are 
patriotice and loyal in the highest degree. They are willing 
during this war to have placed in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the hands of the President, if you please, the abso- 
lute control of the prices of their products and the absolute 
control of the distribution of these products; but, believing in 
fairness and justice, they want the same thing done with the 
manufacturing industries of the country, and they consider 
such to be only a square deal, to which they, as both producers 
and consumers, are entitled, and they feel that they are not 
getting that in this bill. [Applause.] Still they are willing to 
trust to the future fairness of the Congress and the President. 
They are hopeful that this House and the ‘Senate will in the 
end be fair and just In its legislation for all the people. 

The farmers of the great Northwest, I know, now realize that 
this war is not going to be one of short duration, and they ure 
prepared to do their part and do it to the fullest extent, if the 
Congress will but speedily direct the way. I am of the opinion 
that the Congress has raay woe long delayed the passage of 
this bill. Every Member of this who-has the interests 
and welfare of the people at heart should insist that this legis- 
lation be passed within the next few days, and that clear and 
unequivocal authority be given to the President to encourage the 
production, to conserve the supply, and to control the distribution 
and prices of food and fuel products. Then legislation should 
immediately follow, giving to the President the fullest power to 
encourage the production and control the distribution and prices 
of manufactured products and all other things necessary to the 
suecess of this war. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
regular order, and the regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I shall be compelled to object 
unless I can have the privilege of asking the gentleman from 
South Carolina a question. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr Speaker, I will withdraw my demand 
for the regular order for the present. 

Mr. POWERS. I want to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina If there will be any possibility of having a separate 
vote on the Pomerene amendment ‘authorizing the President to 
fix bar price of coal, coke, and so forth, and taking over the coal 
mines 

Mr. LEVER. I will answer the gentleman as I have answered 
several other gentlemen, I feel that to open the bill with prom- 
ises of a vote upon these different propositions will open a 
Pandora’s' box that we cun not control. I can promise the House, 
however, that the conferees will consider the Pomerene amend- 
ment with great care. 

Mr. POWERS. Since the matter has not been considered by 
the House, what opportunity will there be for the Members of 
on ap to submit the views of their constitutents on this propo- 
sition 

Mr. LEVER. As a matter of fact, the coal situation was given 
some attention ‘by certain members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee when the bill was being considered in ‘the committee, 
because we construed the word “fuel” to include coal, gas, and 
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things of that kind. Certain members of our committee, some 
of whom will be on the conference committee, are quite familiar 
with the coal situation in this country. 

Mr. POWERS. My question is, What opportunity will indi- 
yidual Members of the House have to lay the views of their con- 
stituents before the conferees on the part of the House? 

Mr. LEVER. As far as I am concerned, I would be glad to 
give the gentleman 5, 10, or 15 minutes for that purpose at any 
time he wants it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
South Carolina has stated several times that under the circum- 
stances he can not make these assurances, and I therefore de- 
mand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. But the regular order is demanded, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I object. 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND. I rife to ask the gentleman from New York 
to withdraw his objection. - 

The SPE That is not in order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri started the trouble 
and now he does not want anybody else to talk. ° 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri are both out of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will indulge me a 
moment, it may be possible that we can agree to send certain 
portions of this bill to conference, if that is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair never heard of any such thing 
being done. 

Mr. MANN. You can not send certain portions of the bill to 
conference; you can disagree to certain amendments 

Mr. LEVER. We can at least get unanimous consent to dis- 
agree to certain amendments in the bill which are not objec- 
tionable and send them to conference, and the others may be 
discussed. 

NORTH ISLAND, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing 
the President to take possession, on behalf of the United States, 
for use as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Army 
and Navy and for aviation school purposes, of the whole of 
North Island in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., and for other 
purposes, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: í ; 13 

d, ete., t the President be, and he is hereby, autho 
to Gao | on obs taken forthwith, on behalf of the United States, 
for use for national defense and in connection therewith as sites for 
permanent aviation stations for the 5 and Navy and for aviation 
school purposes, of the whole of North Island, in the harbor of San 
Diego, Fal. and the provisions of section 355, Revised Statutes, shall 
not apply to oe expenditure of any appropriations for improvements 
take Attorney Genera] or the claimants to the said North Island are 
authorized to make application for the determination and appralsement 
of any rights private parties 417 have in the said island over and beyond 
ts thereto in he on m 5 778 = the 8 0 Ran 

ct of Calif è oceed 
United States for the Southern Dis ia Bg ecg soy 


any 

interest adjudged to be in any private claimants to the 
rien island there shall * d into court the value of the same as 80 
determined. ther with Interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum ed. Oe Bites 88 thereof was taken as herein authorized; 
and thereupon the United States shall be vested with title to said lands. 
The amount so paid shall be distributed by order of the court to the 
owner or owners of such right, title, or interest in said island as their 
respective interests may be determined by the court. The amount neces- 
sary to pay the aw in favor of private claimants is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise specifically 
appropriated, to be disbursed under orders of the Secretary of War: 
Provided, That no compromise or settlement of claims to title to said 
lands shall be made involving the payment of more than $500,000, 


The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. - The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s-table the bill H. R. 
4892, which has just been reported, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the Senate amendment strikes out 
the limitation of expenditure, the amount that may be expended 
for purchasing this aviation station. Has there been an esti- 
mate made by the War Department as to what it will cost? 

Mr. CALDWELL. The War Department believes that the 
island will not cost us a cent, but they do not wish to be handi- 


capped, so that if a suit is brought and afterwards for any 
reason they are wrong 

Mr, MANN. That is the wildest kind of a foolish opinion 
for the War Department to express, to say that it will not cost 
a cent and then to object to a limitation of half a million dol- 


Mr. CALDWELL. The facts are these: This island has a 
little over a thousand acres in it. The property has been ap- 
praised generally at about a thousand dollars an acre. The 
claim of title by the United States Government to the land 
rests on the fact that when the Mexican Government granted 
the property to the original grantee it retained the right to 
reoccupy the property at any time for purposes: of national 
defense. Following the War of 1848 with Mexico, in the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the United States Government obtained 
all the rights of the Mexican Government in any lands north of 
the line that they drew across from the Gulf to the Pacific. 
Now, this particular island has been used for aviation purposes 
for some years under an agreement with the people who had 
possession of it. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the island at San Diego that we have been 
occupying under a lease? 

Mr. CALDWELL. It is the island we have been occupying 
at San Diego. 2 

Mr. MANN. And now they propose to deny the title of the 
lessors? A 

Mr. CALDWELL. The claimants have notified the Govern- 
ment to get off. e 

Mr. MANN. And the Government claims that after it has 
gone into occupation under a lease, being ordered off, it can 
deny the title of the lessors? 

Mr. CALDWELL. There was no lease. They had free usé 
of the island. 

Mr. MANN. There was a lease under a nominal considera- 
tion. I have seen the island. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I think there was no lease, All I know 
about it is what the War Department has told us. The record 
shows that there have been three commissions to investigate 
the proposition. The United: States attorney for the district 
has examined the title, the Judge Advocate General's office has 
examined the title, and they have obtained legal opinions from 
persons conversant with the Mexican law, and the unanimous 
opinion from these three sources is that the Government owns 
the land and can take it for the purpose of national defense. I 
have not searched the title; I rely upon these three sources of 
information. š 

Mr. CANNON. Does this bill provide that a half a million 
dollars shall be paid for it? : 

Mr. CALDWELL. : The bill provides that the Government be 
authorized to take possession of the island for the purpose of 
national defense, and that the claimants to title be given privi- 
lege to prove any claim they might have to the island in the 
United States courts, and gives it jurisdiction. That is the way 
the bill was drawn by the War Department and sent to us. 
Mr. Dent, the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
introduced it and the full Military Committee unanimously re- 
ported it. It came into the House, and the question was raised 
as to whether there should not be a limitation put upon the 
value to be paid for it. If you seize property in the name of 
the United States Government, ‘the constitutional provision 
that you can not take property without due process of law is 
immediately invoked, so that they must put into the bill some 
provision by which anyone who claims title to the property 
may prove his claim. We added an amendment to the bill in 
the House limiting the amount for which a settlement could be 
made, but not limiting the amount to be paid in the court. If 
we start to take possession of this property and court proceed- 
ings are had and it is found that they have title, while we do 
not think they have, and it can be settled for a few dollars more 
than $500,000, then we can not keep possession ; we can not set- 
tle it; we will have to try the case through the courts. If, on 
the other hand, they can make settlement, if we find that the 
claimants have good title, then this permits them to settle, and 
that is the whole question in a nutshell. 

Mr. MANN. What authority is there for anyone to bring 
suit against the Government which illegally seizes somebody’s 
property? 

Mr. CALDWELL. This does not illegally seize it. 

Mr. MANN. Then legally seizes it? a 

Mr. WALSH. The Constitution. 

Mr. MANN, No; the Constitution does not give the right to 
bring suit. 

Mr. CALDWELL. No; but the bill does. 

Mr. CANNON. This bill enables them to sue? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 
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Mr. CANNON. Why does not the Government take posses- 
sion and keep possession under its title and send them through 
the courts? 

Mr. CALDWELL. That is exactly what this bill proposes 
to do. 

Mr. CANNON. Then there is no power to compromise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. None in the War Department. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman says there is no power 
to compromise. 

Mr. CALDWELL. There is no specifie power to reg 
but the United States attorney is always in a position where he 
can discontinue the suit. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The real effect of it is that they can 
not compromise at a larger sum? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No; but he could consent to the entry of 
judgment, which is the same thing. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not propose to hold this up 
upon that ground, but it seems to me it would inevitably re- 
sult in their paying more than the amount. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The proposition is this: The idea of the 
department is to take possession of the property. They need 
it for the Nation’s defense. We do not want to take any- 
thing that does not betong to us, and we do not want to pay for 
anything that we own. We do want possession of this island, 
and we want to give these people a fair chance to go into a rec- 
ognized, constituted court and prove their claim and get any- 
thing that is coming to them. We do not want to limit them. 
We want to pay ali that it is worth, no more and no less, and 
all the legal claim and no more and no less. 

Mr. CANNON, If that is the situation, what is the objec- 
tien? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not see that there is any objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York for the present con- 
sideration of the Senate amendment? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to, 

On motion of Mr. Catpwetx, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendment Was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

FOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 4861, 
the food-control bill, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to all of the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr, LEVER. I shall be very glad to see if I can answer the 
gentieman’s question. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a question 
to the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am interested in amendment No. 61, 
which was inserted by the House, requiring that all of the em- 
ployees under this bill shall be appointed in accordance with the 
civil-service law. From the discussion which occurred in the 
Senate at the time the amendment was stricken out, it appears 
that Mr. Hoover stated that all of the men required by him 
should have such expert knowledge and commercial experience, 
and that it would not be expedient to limit the appointments to 
the civil-service requirements. I have here a letter from Mr. 
Hoover in which he states that these experts, specialists, and 
commercial men will not probably exceed in number one dozen. 
Then, after expressing his whole-hearted support for civil- 
service reform, he stated that it is the intention of the admin- 
istration to take in en masse all of the present employees. It is 
the impression all through the country that a good many favorites 
are now employed or will be employed in merely clerical posi- 
tions. It is true soine of these men may have high commervial 
and technical knowledge elsewhere, but at present they are doing 
mere clerical work. I ask the gentleman to take into considera- 
tion this letter, which I shall ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp and present it in conference when the matter 
comes up. 

Mr. LEVER. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Print the letter in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ` 
There was no objection. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, Jilly 1}, 1917. 
Hon. FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

en Dran Mr. LaGuarnia: I am greatly obliged for your letter of 
The food administration ue as a know, no existence in law except 
an informal authorization from the President to formulate a volunteer 
organization for a s zor the food situation and for accomplishing 

definite food conserva With the 3 oi some 9 
to pay minor expenses, th Pepret part of the the 
e actual volunteers, mao ODDO e entire direct- 


oad falis upon 
— who not only volunteer th time but pay their own 


expenses staf 


tion should be 

guiding rule. As it now stands we expect in the future to draw 
our paid assistants from civil-service ranks wherever possible, and 
that policy will continue. Inasmuch, however, as many of the paid 
assistants have been for years associated with their d rtmental 
heads, the elimimation of these assistants and of others wi 
service standing who have become familiar with the details of this 
work would seriously cripple our working force. Many of these 
— 2 have come here -a a e — 3 spirit of service, 


it ther reason than that th should be d — this time 
t My Tack civil-service eli 


for no other reason than ity. 

All of the directing staff are, as I have already * volun- 
= who at t personal sacrifice are dev: their time, train- 
ing, and ce to the Government in this It is Impossi 
to conceiye of these men being subjected to civil-service e: nation., 
inasmuch as they are now Saans in their own lines of trade 


possible to gather toge 
various educational 
and these men must 

salaries; and, like the 5 
could not be obtained on a competitive-examina basis.’ These men 
robably not exceed a dozen, all told, and will work along lines 
on w x no one else in the country is able to give equally weluable 


Pte such as is by these commercial and technical experts 
can not be measured by a salary standard nor secured through com- 
petitive examination. 

It would seem to me that civil-service administration must be made 
elastic eno! to meet the present situation. It is fairly obvious 
that unless gg p me eg gp eg pron Shag the needs of the epech 
it must break. En a certain extent 
tive a degree of eee vs in departmental tal regulations not ordinarily 


wise or necessa: 

The * character of our o tion, which 
is to terminate alter 8 15 application of rules gov- 
erning de; —— a * si ding, which are to remain coexistent 


e the nig noose n shall have been passed, the food 
administration ean and will meet all reasonable requirements of the 
Civil Service Commission, so far as future clerical help is concerned. 
I am Te ay 22 favor of civil-service sea peed 1 gman) 
tar — character, callin: ‘Yor the — — of men 3 om 
mercial and profession: life, civil-service procedure can not — — — 

auen ee e in onr employ, eren 1 dee Wld e 
— — eae into the — of the Nation” 2 

Very truly, youre. HERBERT Hoover, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 4961, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all 
of the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to make two inquiries. First, whether the gentle- 
man’s request will be modified so that it should include the 
appointment of conferees without any intervening motion? 
Second, I want a separate vote on amendment No. 70. That is 
the one creating an expenditure legislative committ ttee, 

Mr. LEVER. That is No. 23. 

Mr. MANN. Section 23, amendment No. 70. 

Mr. LEVER. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MANN. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is section 23. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman repeat his first question? 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman modify his request so as to 
ask unanimous consent to disagree to Senate amendments, ex- 
cepting No. 70, and that when No. 70 is disposed of, and tlie 
House shall agree to the conference, the conferees shall be im- 
mediately appointed without intervening motion? If so, I shall. 
not object. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman object to includ- 
ing along with that section 12? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether amendment 70 would be 
considered a partisan amendment. It ought not to be a partisan 


existing conditions make impera- 


amendment, although the President has indicated his opposition 
to it, and I think this side of the House is practically unani- 
Of course it is perfectly patent that as 
70, with the majority of the conferees Demo- 
and properly so, susceptible to the 


mous in favor of it. 
to amendment No. 
crats and more or less, 
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influences of the administration, that amendment No. 70 would 
never come in in any conference report to be agreed to. There- 


fore I desire a vote upon that now. Now, the gentleman's 
proposition to send the real features of the bill to conference 
without present consideration by the House would not be met 
if immediately upon disagreement every gentleman of the House 
might offer a motion to-instruct the conferees. If we are going 
to have a vote upon it at all, I would rather have it upon the 
amendments as they come up than any other way. 

The SPEAKER, What has the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina to say? s 

Mr. LEVER. Well, Mr. Speaker, I feel in view of my atti- 
tude here this morning with respect to other amendments which 
are regarded as extremely important by individuals that it would 
not be fair to them to agree to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Illinois. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND.. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an extract from a letter of a miller 
in the Southwest in regard to the present movement of wheat 
und the necessity for the immediate passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a letter from a 
miller about the movement of wheat in the Southwest. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we dispense with the business on Calendar Wednesday to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the business on Calendar 
Wednesday to-morrow. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and extend and enlarge the remarks I tte 
this morning. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion cf the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina to adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw that motion. I see the Rules Committee is ready to 
r 

ne SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his motion to adjourn. Is 
there objection? - 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the gentleman’s intention? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I moved to adjourn in order that the Rules 
Committee might bring in a rule on this conference matter, but 
I see they are ready now to report, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw that motion? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. MAHER was granted indefinite 

leave of absence, on account of illness. 
FOOD-CONTROL BILL. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. 

„ The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
-mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the Committee 
on Rules has taken action upon a resolution the effect of which, 
if adopted, would be to disagree to the Senate amendments to 
the food-control bill, H. R. 4961, and to agree to the conference 
Asked by the Senate, and it was the expectation of that com- 
mittee, which has just returned to the Hall from its committee 
room, to present this resolution; but the gentleman from South 


Carolina [Mr. Lever] informs me that there was a sort of 
understanding between certain gentlemen in the House, and 
it is not thought best to present the resolution at this time, and 
therefore I do not do so, 

Mr. GILLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. ~ 

Mr. GILLETT. Why should not the gentleman present the 
rule now and let us debate it this afternoon? I understand the 
agreement was there should be no vote to-day; there is nothing 
else to do? Why would not the gentleman be willing to dis- 
cuss it? 

Mr. MANN. It will not take long to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitierr] that the purpose of the rule 
is to expedite this bill. 

ae GILLETT. How much debate are you going to allow 
on 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That will have to be determined 
when the rule is presented, but it would not expedite it in any 
way to present a rule and have discussion all day without any 
vote. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; but it would give us an opportunity, 
when there is nothing else to be done, to express ourselves. I do 
not see why you should want to squelch debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think it would expe- 
dite the passage of the bill in any respect to present the rule 
now unless it is to be voted upon to-day. 

The SPEAKER. If some gentleman will move to adjourn, 
the Chair will put the motion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Honzo do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin) 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion for the 
present. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not withdraw it for the 
present, but he withdraws it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws it temporarily. 
The Chair will recognize him to make it again. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly evident that we 
can not get this bill to conference this afternoon, for the reason, 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] understands, that 
there was a tentative agreement that we would not vote to-day, 
but that we might discuss the bill. As far as I am concerned, 
personally, I have discussed this bill so long that I am tired of 
it, and I prefer to see the House adjourn with the understanding 
that to-morrow we go to conference, even if we go to confer- 
ence under a rule. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LEVER. For a question. 

Mr. FERRIS. I would like to make an inquiry of the gentle- 
man. There are four or five propositions on this bill, Senate 
amendments, that are of nation-wide importance. They will, 
probably be national issues in the next campaign. Why is not 
the gentleman willing to let us discuss each one of those this 
afternoon? Let us not idle away the time. We really need the 
information. 

Mr. MANN. There is a great deal of information needed on 
that side of the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. And there may be some needed on the other 
side. However, I make the suggestion in perfect good humor, 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
FERRIS] that this bill is rather peculiar legislation. It is differ- 
ent from the usual kind of legislation that is brought into this 
House. To open it up for discussion again this afternoon would 
simply mean to carry on the discussion probably through to- 
morrow, and through the next day, and through the week, and 
I am exceedingly anxious to have the bill go to conference. I 
had hoped we might do it by unanimous consent this morning 
under the rule. 2 
- Mr. FERRIS. Just a word further. There were only five 
votes against this bill in the House and six against it in the Sen- 
ate. The gentleman has plenty of votes and power and ability. 
to get his bill through any time he wants to do so. I would like 
to see some of these amendments considered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was ‘agreed to; e (at 1 o'clock und 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, July 25, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XTII, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, from the Committee on Rules, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 123) providing 
for the taking of H. R. 4961, as amended by the Senate, from 
the Speaker's table, disagreeing to said amendments, agree- 
ing to the conference requested by the Senate, and for the ap- 
pointment of conferees, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 110), which said resolution and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bin (H. R. 5485) providing for the 
improvement of inland waterway from the Mississippi River 
to Bayou Teche, La.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5486) relating to procedure in United 
States courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5487) to construct and equip a light 
vessel tok the passes at the entrance to the Mississippi River, 
La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5488) to secure to the 
United States a monopoly of electrical communication for hire; 
to provide for the acquisition by the Post Office Department 
of the telephone and telegraph network, and to license certain 
telephone lines, radio and telegraph agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 5489) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange for lands in private ownership 
lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. ~ 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 123) 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 4961 as amended by 
the Senate; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORIN: Resolution (H. Res. 124) providing for the 
military training of boys under 21; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 5490) for the relief of Ver- 
milion, Perry, Alexander, White, and Shelby Counties, III., by 
payment of fees due for the custody of Federal prisoners in the 
jails of said counties; to the Committee on Claims, = 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 5491) granting a pension to 
John R. Walder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5492) for the relief of legal representative 
of George E. Payne, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5493) for the relief of George M. Leahy, 
receiver of the New Orleans Mechanics’ Society, of New Orleans, 
in the State of Louisiana ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5494) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Lapene & Ferré; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5495) for the relief of Joseph A. Prat; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5496) for the relief of the heirs of Isabella 
Ann Fluker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5497) for the relief of Emma J. Spear; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5498) for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr.; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 5499) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin F, Goodman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5500) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander B. Grosh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (EL R. 5501) granting an increase of pension to 
William Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5502) granting an increase of pension to 
David I. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5503) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Mattern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5504) granting an intrease of pension to 
Elias C. Minium; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5505) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Parks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5506) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5507) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Roland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 4 bill (H. R. 5508) granting a pension to Mary H. Sta- 
ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5509) granting a pension to Ralph A. 
Finicle ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 5510) for the relief of 
William J. Blake; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5511) for the relief of Leonidas H. Saw- 
yer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 5312) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert F. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 5513) granting an increase of 
pension to Elijah Parrish ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5514) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5515) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Brothers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5516) for the relief of Julia H. Castle; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5517) granting an increase of pension to 
Bettie D. Post; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 5518) granting 
an increase of pension to John- Wooster; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 5519) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward Thimmig; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 5520) granting a pension 
to Mary D. Jenness; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5521) granting a pension to Mary J. Phin- 
ney ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5522) granting a pension to Mary Lahey 
Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5523) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison C. Shattuck ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5524) to appropriate the sum of $4,000, to 
be paid to Alfred Roberts for personal injuries received at the 
United States customhouse in Boston, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5525) for the relief of Edward D. Black; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Council of 
Defense of the State of Illinois, against abandoning Fort Sheri- 
dan as a training camp; to the Committee on Military Atcairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Master Bakers’ Federation of 
New York, relative to regulation of the sale of bread in New 
York; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Denver Rationalist Asso- 
ciation of North America, relative to exemption of ministers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petitions of James Clelland and 412 
others, of New Hampton, Mo., and vicinity, favoring prohibition 
as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Robert A. Zarse and other 
citizens of Topeka, Kans., asking for passage of food-control 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mrs. R. B. Morgan and other citizens of 
Hiawatha, Kans., for prohibition as means of conserving food 
during war; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Gloucester County Pomona 
Grange, No. 8, Patrons of Husbandry, opposing price fixing and 
food control by the Government; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of R. G. Heppard, of Woodbury, N. J., favoring 
eonscription of all incomes above $3,000 per year to pay a mini- 
mum sum of $100 per month to each citizen conscripted for 
service in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of State commissioner 
of health of the State of Oklahoma, favoring passage of the 
sanitary reserve corps bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Board of Young Women's Christian 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring appropriation for educa- 
tion of non-English- -speaking people of this country; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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Also, petition of John S. Sills & Sons, of New York, favoring 
1-cent war tax on out-of-town letters; to the Committee on 
Weys and Means. 

Also, memorial of citizens of New York, favoring passage of a 
food-control bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENTON: Petitions of Rev. H. A. Sprague and 77 
others, of Hazleton; John W. Stewart and 33 others, of Cynthi- 
ana, both in the State of Indiana, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Board of Directors of 
New York Milk Conference Board, indorsing food program of 

Herbert C. Hoover; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7 Also, memorial of citizens of New York City, favoring giving 
wide and summary powers in matter of food control to the 
Executive branch; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of National Woman’s Party, 
of Hartford, Conn., favoring woman suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 4 

By Mr. MOON: Memorial of congregation of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Athens, Tenn., relative to those who claim ex- 
emption; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 25, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 24, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Nelson Simmons 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. ew Smith, Ariz, 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Calder Kenyon age Smoot 
Culberson Kin Penrose Sterling 
Cummins Kirby Ransdell Thompson 
Curtis La Follette Reed Tillman 
Fernald McKellar Robinson Trammell 
Fletcher McLean Saulsbu Underwood 
Frelinghuysen McNary Sheppar Vardaman 
Gronna Martin Sherman Watson 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. HueHeEs] on account of illness, 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. DAN aHAN IJ. He has a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrnl. I should like 
to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr CALDER. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. WapswortH] on important business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. My colleague [Mr. Wotcorr] 
is temporarily detained from the Senate by important business, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrxe] on official busi- 
ness, This announcement may stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Becknam] for the same 
reason. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names—not a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on Official business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 0 

Mr. SĮmrra of Michigan, Mr. Swanson, Mr. Knox, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr. WIIIIAus, and Mr. PoMERENE entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the order directing the Ser- 
geant at Arms to request the attendance of absent Senators be 
vacated. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

; MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 


ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing the 
President to take possession, on behalf of the United States, for 
use as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Army and 
Navy and for aviation-school purposes, of the whole of North 
Island, in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2106) to authorize the county of Cass, in the State of 
Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east of 
the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4961) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Lever, Mr. LEE of 
Georgia, Mr. CAN DIR of Mississippi, Mr: HEFLIN, Mr. HAUGEN, 
Mr. -MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, and Mr. Ax bEnsoN managers of 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills: 

S. 2666. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Se- 
bastian bridge district to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River, at the foot of Garrison Ayenue, at Fort Smith, Ark. 

S. 2667. An get granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a 
bridge across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of 
the town of Wisner, La. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 4892) authorizing the 
President to take possession, on behalf of the United States, 
for use as sites for permanent aviation stations for the Army 
and Navy and for aviation-school purposes, of the whole of 
North Island, in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., and for other 
purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: - 

A bill (S. 2689) granting an increase of pension to Henry T. 
Snyder (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2690) granting n pension to Emil K. Schroeder ; and 

A bill (S. 2691) granting a pension to Eva Durham; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PROPOSED NITRATE PLANT. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter written by my colleague to the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, of Alabama, regarding the relative merits of 
Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee River, and the Warrior River. 
as available sites for the nitrate plant which the Government 
proposes to construct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Birmingham Age-Herald for Sunday, July 22, 1917.] 


Uxperwoop TELLS Way Muscte SHOALS 1S THE Best SITE FOR THE 
NITRATE PLANT—MAKES EXHAUSTIVE COMPARISON oF MERITS OF- 
FERED BY TENNESSEE AND WARRIOR Rivers—Bases CONCLUSION ON 


Without objection, it is so 


Wuat is Best von ENTIRE STATE—NITROGEN FOR WAR AND FOR 
FERTILIZERS ESSENTIAL TO CONTINUED EXISTENCE OF THE NATION, 


(Special.) 
` (By Hugh W. Roberts.) 
f WASHINGTON, July 21. 


What are the facts in the controve between citizens of Alabama 
regarding the relative merits of Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee River, 
and the Warrior River as available sites for the nitrate plant which 
the Government proposes to censtruct? 

The average citizen, it is apparent, knows very little in respect to 
the technical advantages the one point might over the other. 
Engineers who have investigated both seem to differ. Senator UNDER- 
woop, who for five years has oy sl in Congress for a Government- 
owned nitrate plant for the manufacture of 5 and fertilizers, 
and who believes that such a plant should be built at Muscle Shoals, 
has stated the case as he sees it, 

In his statement he compares from Government records the Warrior 
River and Muscle Shoals. He refers to the ae of eer. Little, 
who investigated the Warrior’s availability, and reports of other engi- 
neers who have studied and rendered verdicts on Muscle Shoals, With- 
out severity he criticizes the deductions of Gen. Black, who submitted 
the recently discu: rt to the interdepartmental s : 

The statement of Senator UNDERWOOD must either be 1 
criticized and refuted by fact and evidence or accepted as final, . It w 


» a few months requirements. 


1917. 
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either precipitate a live newspa 
code bn Nf controversy which, wit 
n 


raging Alabama, 
DEDUCTIONS MADE, 

The deduction made from the statement of Senator UNDERWOOD is 
that, by certain omissions, Engineer Little presented the Warrior in a 
light a trifle too favorable, and that Gen. Black exceeded even the 
estimates of Engineer Little. 

The Senator points out that in estimating the average flow of the 
Warrior, Engineer Little failed to include in his series of years three 
very dry years, the figures on which, he adds, were obtainable. He 

ints out, too, that 1 feos Little in providing for dams ranging 

om 14 to 150 feet failed to note that when the low dams were over- 
fiowed their power would be eliminated. He states further that Engi- 
neer Little evidently did not take into consideration the fact that 
constructing certain dams navigation in the Warrior from one to two 
years would be stopped. 
AS TO GEN, BLACK. 


. 

In dealing with Gen. Black Senator UNperwoop refers to the 
sibility of clerical errors appearing in the report. Whereas 
Little claims for the Warrior less than 58, horsepower, Gen. 
states that the Warrior is capable of generating 77,000, and adds that 
this total could easily be increased to 100,000. 

In estimating costs Gen. Black estimates efficiency of machinery at 
100 per cent, which machinery, states Senator UNDERWOOD, does not 
exist, 8 Englucer Little estimates efficiency of machinery at 72 

r cent. ; 
ag er accepting the figures of both as correct, Senator UNDERWOOD 
attempts to prove that the Warrior is not comparable as a source of 

wer to Muscle Shoals. He holds that Muscle Shoals is capable of 

5,000 secondary horsepower, which, if retailed, would net a sum suffi- 
cient to pay interest on the total inyestment and furnish nitrates for 
explosives and fertilizer at cost of operation. Engineer Little does not 
refer to secondary power in the Warrior. 


BRING OUT FACTS, 


The statement of Senator Unperwoop follows: 

From certain articles I have read in the Birmingham papers, I fear 
there is an entire misconception of the purpose of an act passed more 
than a yar ago for the establishment of a Government nitrate plant, 
and I, therefore, ask that I may state some of the facts in the case in 
the columns of your paper. 

“The premises upon which is based the proposition for the establish- 
ment of the air-nitrogen industry in this country through the action of 
the Government are clear and undeniable. ey are axiomatic 
should carry the force of other self-evident truths. 

The first is that a nation can not conduct a war of defense or offense 
without explosives; that explosives can not be made without nitric 
acid; that an adequate supply of nitric acid can not be secured except 
through the use of Chilean saltpeter or tie fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen ; that the supply of Chilean saltpeter might be cut off from the 
United States at any time by an enemy navy. Therefore, it is not only 
a patriotic duty but a national necessity of the very first order of im- 
portance for Congress to insure the establishment in the country of the 
Alr-nitrogen industry on a scale adequate to supply the Nation's re- 
quirements for nitric acid in times of war. 


“ CHEAP FOOD SUPPLY, 


“The second is that a people can not survive the flerce competitive 
struggle in times of peace without a plentiful and cheap food supply; 
that a cheap food supply is chiefly a question of securing more food per 
acre cultivated without en increase in labor; that this defines cheap 
agricultural fertilizers; that cheap agricultural fertilizers are chiefly a 
question of cheap and assured source of nitrogen supply; that the one 
adequate supply of nitrogen is the atmosphere. Therefore, it is economic 
necessity of the very first order of importance that the country should 
pare a cheap and plentifu: supply of air nitrogen in the form of a fer- 

zer. 


r discussion or put to an end the 
misinformation as to basis, has been 


To make assurance of the soundness of these premises doubly sure 
we have but to consider what has taken place in Europe. Germany. 
at the outbreak of the war, was expending for Chilean meres used 
Prag ps a fertilizer and for the manufacture of nitric acid between 
$40, „000 and $50,000,000 per year. She had available within the 
borders of the empire ,000 tons, valued at y „000, sufficient for 
When this should be exhausted there re- 
mained no means of replenishing the supply by reason of her being cut 
off from Chile. Wit 18 months, Germany expanded the air-nitro- 

en production in the country by the investment of 5 
$100,000,000 and the employment of an additional 300, continuous 
horsepower. To-day she is independent of all outside sources of nitrogen 
and will continue so throughout all time. 

“The allies have approximately 500,000 continuous horsepower en- 
gaged exclusively in the fixation of air nitrogen for explosives and, 
furthermore, air-nitrogen nitric-acid plants are now being actively 
installed all over the allied countries of Europe, notwithstanding the 
sea Is o. to the allied nations for the transport of saltpeter from 
Chile, which; however, the shortage of sea bottoms makes highly undesir- 
able and expensive as a source of nitrogen supply. 


“ NITROGEN IN OTHER NATIONS. 


“The United States-is about the only country in the world which is 
without the air-nitrogen industry. Japan, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland together conduct the industry 
on an enormous scale, em one ee continuous horsepower, in- 
volving an investment of $150,000,000 and an annual production which 
in normal times has a value of $78,000, . The greatest water-power 
center in the world, with which none other compares, is N ra Falls, 
where at this time more power is being developed than ever its bis- 
tory, namely, somewhat in excess of 450,000 continuous horse) 
This is eq valent to about one-half of what the countries outside of 
the United States are consuming every second of the year in the fixation 
of atmospheric 1 

These facts should have our earnest consideration, for we are here 
dealing with the greatest single factor affecting a nation’s economic 
Dayne gd in times of peace and its power of defense and offense in 

mes of war. 

The people of the cities are always demanding cheaper food and the 
farmers always desire higher profits for their crops. ere is but one 
way to produce cheaper food for the people and secure greater profits on 
the farm at the same time, and that ways to produce more on the 
farms at less cost. There is but one way accomplish this result, and 
— way is to furnish agriculture in America with fertilizers at lower 
prices, 


Wer. 


$ Germany can be referred to as promoting European 8 
methods. She has increased in 20 years her grain ciop 15 bushels to 
the acre with cheap nitrogen fertilizers. In the same time the United 
States has increa its grain crops 3 bushels ta the acre, The naturally 
poor solls of Germany to-day yield practically double that of correspond- 
ng crops in the United States, due to the liberal use of fertilizers. 

“A number of years ago the Congress passed a bill to dam the Coosa 
River for hydroelectric power to be used in the production of air nitro- 
gen in a plant to be erected in Montgomery. Through misrepresentation 
a President of the United States was induced to veto the bill; and the 
e went to Canada. The freight cost on every ton of fertilizer pro- 

uced by that plant and bought by the Alabama farmers is $5 a ton. 

In March, 1916, an amendment to a bili was pending to the national- 
defense act in the House of Representatives to erect an air-nitrogen 
plant in the United States and was defeated by the machinations of an 
unholy lobby. A few weeks afterwards this opposition was exposed in 
the Senate and an amendment was adopted to the national-defense act 
appropriating $20,000,000 for the erection of an air-nitrogen plant for 
the manufacture of powder in times of war and fertilizers in times of 
parce This proposal was bitterly opposed by interested parties before 
ts enactment, and in my opinion obstructive tactics have continued to 
be used against its successful consummation down to the present time. 

“ SOURCES OF OPPOSITION, 


“Cheap nitrogen would interfere with the business of some of the 
great industries of America, Therefore if the Government has deter- 
mined to make nitrogen it is manifestly to the interest of those who 
opposed the plan to see that it is not made at a low cost. 

‘The primary cost in the manufacture of air nitrogen b; 
processes that are commercially possible is largely determined by the 
cost of hydroelectric power. erefore if the farmer is to be benefited 
by the erection of the plant in the way of low cost of fertilizers the 
cheapest water power possible must be utilized. 

„1 have advocated the erection of this plant from the 1 5 1 
believe there js no ter boon that can come to the farmers of the 
South than a plentiful supply of cheap fertilizers. The location of this 

lant at some particular town or place fades into 5 compared 
o the great problem of securing low-cost nitrogen for the farmers and 
eyes food for the ple. 

“T have studied this problem in all its details for more than five 
ears, and I have satisfied myself that aside from Niagara Falls there 
s no place this side of the Rocky Mountains where hydroelectric power 
can be produced at as low cost as it can on the Tennessee River at 
Muscle Shoals. 

“I might make the comparison with all the proposed sites without 
fear of not being able to establish the statement j made, but for the 
to make a comparison between a power plant 


present I desire merely 
established at Muscle Shoals and one at some point on the Warrior 
Government engineers. 


River by a comparison of statementy made b 


known 


From the very y I can make of the Warrior River and the 
8 River power propositions, the case stands practically as 
‘ollows : 

„Mr. 


G. K. Little (local Government engineer on the Warrior River 
reports that there is, under his peo for the Warrior River developmen 
47,117 primary horsepower, and this is taken from his report withou 
any changes or any question of accuracy of the repere 

“In the memorandum submitted to the Nitrate Board, Gen. Black, 
Chief of Engineers, United States — states that the primary avail- 
able 24-hour per day power is about 79,000 horsepower, with storage, 
while Mr. Little states that the primary 24-hour per day power, with 


storage, is 57,117 ho ower, 
5 dently this 79, 8 stated in the memorandum re- 
ferred to and submitted to the Nitrate Board was a clerical error, since 


Mr. Little himself claims only 57,117 primary horsepower available at 
the switch Gen. Black says, in giving the estimated cost of the 
Little plan, that the development is based upon 79,329 horsepower at 


the switchboard. 

“By an inadvertence, rhaps, Gen. Black took the theoretical 
primary horsepower, which is available only upon the operation of 
machinery at 100 per cent efficiency, which Mr. Little obviously re- 
alizes impossible, because he uses 72 per cent efficiency. 

“AN EXCUSABLE ERROR. K 

“So it appears that there was, perhaps, an excusable error made in 
the statement to the Nitrate Board that there would be made ayailable 
79,000 continuous 24-hour horsepower from the proposed Warrior River 
development in estimating the cost of this plan based upon a develop- 
ment of 79,329 horsepower at the switchboard. : 

“Mr. Little in his report gives no estimated cost of hydroelectric 

wer per kilowatt hour or horsepower year, and it is reasonable that 
ee does not, since to do so would require a detailed survey of the power 
plan he proposes, and this Mr. Little did not have the opportunity to 
make. he lowest estimate he claims is about 1.5 mills per kilowatt 
hour for steam power, which wonld give a cost of about $9.80 per 
horsepower year. This would be more than double the cost of power at 
Dam No. 2 on Muscle Shoals. Mr. Little suggests in his report that 
steam power can be produced about as cheap, according to his infor- 
mation, as hydroelectric power can be produced; in fact, Mr. Little's 
plan is jarul a steam-power proposition. 

This seems to me to state the 


t 
let me state the Muscle Shoals case as I see it from the record. 
one Maj. Lytle Brown, United States district engineer at Nashville 
a letter of March 28, 1 


in 
a memorandum prepared by Mr. 
W. G. Waldo, giving a statement of 


card br — given by Mr. Waldo are as re- 
owledge can produce. 


d — nt Engineer Winn, in submitting Mr. Waldo’s statement 
to District eer Brown, says: 

IT have eee the statements and computations contained therein 
and I have found them correct.’ : 

“The facts presented by Mr. Waldo in his statement, transmitted by 
Maj. Brown, were all extracted from Document 1262, Sixty-fourth Con- 

„ first session, which document contains the minute details of tue 
final survey of the Muscle Shoals stretch of the Tennessee River, requir- 
ing. as I 5 informed, nearly a year's time and a cost of $150,000 to the 

overnment. 

In Mr. Waldo's statement he estimates the primary power at 
Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals at 70,000 horsepower and the secondary 
10 months’ 2 at 85,000 horsepower. So we see that Assistant 
Engineer Winn and District Engineer * Brown E 70,000 

oals, and 85,000 secondary 


primary horsepower at Dam No. 2, Muscle 8 
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power. 

“Assuming that the Government could sell at the switchboard of the 
power hause at Dam No. 2, Muscle Shoals, 85,000 secondary horsepower 
with a 70 per cent load factor, or, in other words, 70 per cent of the 
total 85, secondary power uced, at 2 mills per Kilowatt hour 
($13.07 per 3 year), at the switchboard, this would give a 

ss annual earning from this secondary poe of $777,665. Deduct- 

of p 


ng from this sum the operating cost reducing this secondary 
power, estimated at 0.63 of 1 mill per kilowatt hour pp famed per horse- 
power year—and in this cost is included 10 per cent depreciation per 


annum on all machinery as well as 1 per cent depreciation per annum 
on all structures both for navigation and for power purposes), leaves 
a net Nee available for the payment of interest charges of $532,525 
annually. 

“ WILL PAY 4 PER CENT. 

“The estimated total cost submitted by Mr. Waldo and checked by 
Assistant Engineer Winn and approved bY aoe Brown, amounts to 

18,300,000. The net annual income of $532,525 will pay interest on 

s entire investment at the annval rate of 4 per cent. 

“I believe that this is a fair statement of the 5 wer of 
the secondary powet alone of the development at Dam No. 2, based on 
statements and estimates ria rae by the United States engineers them- 
selves. If this statement approximately correct, then the Govern- 
ment can get the use of 70,000 primary power at Dam No. 2, Muscle 
Shoals, for the production of air nitrogen and the manufacture of nitric 
acid at the cost of physical operation, and the farmers in time of peace 
can get the same for the manufacture of fertilizers. 
made available at the switchboard, while the power on the Warrior 
ag and the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, in my opinion, is not 
a fair one. 

“The cost of power at Muscle Shoals was taken from an estimate for 
an alternative navigation power dam at site No. 2 (Doc. 1262, 
64th Cong., Ist sess., B Sy and this dam and its estimate contem- 
plates a head of 110 feet. Gen. Black states that the primary power 
at this dam is 60,000 horsepower. which would uire a minimum flow 
of only 6,000 second-feet. The minimum flow of the driest day in the 
driest year in history—1904—is shown by the record to be 7,000 second- 
feet. (Doc. 20, 68d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 59-62.) 

“The estimate for the Warrior River is based on the regulated mean 
monthly flow for the wet period from 1905 to 1914, inclusive, excluding 
the dry years 1902, 1903, and 1904, although the data for these years 
were obtainable. 

“The power estimated and reported at Dam No. 2 on the Muscle 
Shoals by the United States engineers is power that is actually to be 
made available at the switchboard, while the power on the Warrior 
River report by Gen. Black is potential er which can not be made 
available except with machinery that is 100 cent efficient ; and such 
machinery does not exist. In other words, fact that the machinery 
is not 100 per cent efficient is conceded by the engineers in the case of 
Muscle Shoals, and was overlooked by Gen. B in the case of the 


arrior. à 
The $16,000,000 cost for Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals as reported 
by the engineers to the nitrate board is the cost of a navigation power 
dam at site No. 2 of an alternative suggestion or 2 made 
k with no intention of its adoption, and he did not recom- 
mend its adoption unless 1 owners whose lands would be over- 
flowed by the building of Dam No. 3, which dam Maj. Burgess did 
recommend, should charge the Government exorbitant prices for these 
lands. Since Maj. Burgess made his report satisfactory prices have 
been secured on a majority of these lands, and of course alter- 

native suggestion will never be carried out. 


“ POR NAVIGATION STRUCTURES, 


“It is well to remember that in the estimated cost of this alter- 
native dam 110 feet high at site No. 2, there was included in the 
cost $4,495,000 for navigation in no way connected with this dam it- 
self, and therefore if t dam should be bullt there would be Seog 
able to the construction of this dam out of the $16,000,000 total for the 
alternative plan, $11,505,000 and not $16,000,000 as Fugiat by 
Gen. Black. This reference to this alternative dam and its cost of 
$16,000,000 is merely explanatory, ana, of course, it will be obvious 
that navigation structures not connected with the dam itself should 
not be charged into the cost of power on Muscle Shoals any more than 
on the Warrior Rive there was no such navigation charge in- 
cluded on the Warrior. 

“In my comparison of these two propositions I have accepted the 
report made by Mr. Little as correct, and that, as he reports, the total 
cost of his wer plan will be $14,538,000, with 57,117 horsepower. 
And I am willing to go so far as to accept Gen. Black's report to the 
nitrate board on the Black Warrior as follows: 

“Cost of installation: About $91 per horsepower for dams and sub- 
structures of power houses only. Equipment, including turbines, elec- 
trical nerators, tran: ion lines, ete.. dependin i the site 
selected 1 for the nitrate plant itself, add largely to this figure. 

“These additional items of 4 the way, Mr. Little estimates at 
$6,768,000, which would be, on 57,117 8 $118 per horse- 
power. The amount added to the $91 for s and substructures 
amounts to $209 per horsepower. 

“But conceding all this $6,768,000, and not counting it in the cost 
of power and accepting the cost suggested by Gen. Black of $91, we 
must, in all justice, accept the report sent to Gen. Black by Maj. 
Lytle Brown, that the cost of power at Dam No. 2 on Muscle Shoa 
would be $83 per horsepower at the switchboard, with a total develop- 
ment of 115, horsepower, and in this cost of $83 per horsepower 
the cost of the locks at Dam No. 2 is included. ‘ 

“Of course, it must be recognized that the 11 dams and 11 wer 
houses, as proposed on the Warrior, with many miles of transmission 
line, and the Gams varying in height from 14 feet to 150 feet that with 

varying heights — small units of power plants there will re- 
sult, of necessity, low efficiency, and some of these low dams on the 
Warrior will be drowned out in high water and of course produce no 
power at that time. 

“In the construction of the proposed dams on the Warrior. especially 
the new dam near Tuscaloosa, navigation on the Warrior will be inter- 
rupted for a period of time ag as long as two years, 

“On the other hand, at m No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. there will be 
but one dam and wer installation, and one operation as against 11 
proposed on the Warrior. 


“ OTHER PRODUCTS NEEDED. 
“Fertilizers are not com entirely of nitrogen, although it is 


the most important and most needed element in our fertilizers. Every- 


ie as well as nitro l 
uscle Shoals the backwater from the navigation dams would reach 
up into the beds of phosphate rock that are found in Tennessee. The 
cost of transportation be 1 A sS I know of no other place in 
the United States where this element of cost in the production of 
fertilizer can be practically eliminated. 

“ According to the statistics contained in Government crop reports, 
the total f. izer bill of the country for 1914 amounted to $185,000.00. 
Of this total 3 was for nitrogen, $69,005,000 for phosphoric 

s $29, „000 for pour the total for nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid amounting to 2 00,000. Before the Committees on Agricul- 
ture and Military Affairs of the House in Feb of last year, it was 
testified to and it has not been denied or questioned that at Muscle 
th the buildin 


ear th 
of the — Eom and phosphoric acid used in 
1914, namely, $155,400,000, there would be in one year to the 
farmers of the coun on their cheba sg c acid fertilizer of 
$77,700,000 on the basis of 1914 consumption. 

“It is of interest to remember that Alabama farmers paid a fertilizer 
bill in 1914 of $11,300,000, and if they can get th fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals for one-half what they formerly paid they ought to have 
the opportunity to do so. 

. Mie a ve yield of wheat acre for the last 10 years in the 
United States been about 15 bushels; in the United Kingdom about 
33 bushels; and in Germany 31 bushels. This difference is due to the 
eines use of nitrogen fertilizer in Germany and in the United 

ngdom. 0 

“One electric horsepower working through a year will fix 1,000 
pounds of air nitrogen, and extensive experiments have shown that 1 
pound of available nitrogen applied to an acre of wheat will increase 
the yield one-third of a bushel. A thousand pounds of nitrogen applied 
to the proper acreage will increase the yield 350 bushels. 

“ These are the reasons that compel me to favor Muscle Shoals with a 
possible power installation, as reported by United States engineers, of 
nearly 680,000 horsepower. 

te In een ra me say — . Posed waa, no desire ye gern to 
antagonize the na wishes of m ends and neighbors, but — 

a ition where it falls to my lot to be one of those whe MAI 
determine what is best for the entire le of the State of Alabama in 
reference to this matter I have reached my conclusions based on the 
facts that I have stated above. 

“Oscar W. Unperwoop.” 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2106) to authorize the county of Cass, in the State of Indiana, 
to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east of the city 
of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock Island, in 
said Wabash River, which was, in line 6, to strike out inter- 
est” and insert “ interests.” 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, J 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the completion or disposition of the pending 
river and harbor bill the bill (S. 1553) to give effect to the 
convention between the United States and Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds, concluded at Washington, 
August 16, 1916, and for other purposes, be made the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think that that is out of order. 
Under our rule I do not believe that unanimous consent can 
be given to make a bill the unfinished business when there is 
already a bill on the calendar as the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is always a bill before the 
Senate. ' 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill is not before the Senate, and it would 
have to be taken up before unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion could be given. I wish to state to the Senator that I am 
not opposed to the consideration of the bill he has in charge, 
and I am perfectly willing that the bill should be passed now, 
but under the rule it seems to me impossible until the bill 
comes before the Senate to make a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have not asked for any vote on 
the bill. I have asked to make it the unfinished business, and 
I know of no limitation or any rule which prohibits a unani- 
mous-consent agreement on the bill at any time the Senate 
sees fit, unless it takes some Senator off the floor, whether at 
this hour or any other. I only ask unanimous consent—I 
make no motion about it—that at the completion of the river 
and harbor bill this bill be made the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I submit that that 
can not be done by unanimous consent. The unfinished busi- 
ness is a matter of fact, not a matter of consent. The bill which 
is pending when the Senate adjourns is the unfinished business. 
Unanimous consent might be given to take up this bill after 
the unfinished business is disposed of, but it would be the right 
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of the Senate at any time to displace it with another measure, 
in which event the bill would not be the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I see nothing in the point raised 
by the Senator. All in the world I want is to have this bill 
passed, giving effect to a treaty solemnly entered into, and which 
has already been ratified by Canada passing the law. The 
passage of this proposed law is the only thing required to com- 
plete that convention, 

I simply want unanimous consent to take up the bill. I do 
not care whether or not it is made the unfinished business, I 
am confident, if the bill ever comes before the Senate for two 
and a half hours, it can be easily passed. I do not want to 
move to take it up this morning, for I do not wish to interfere 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] in the con- 
sideration of the bill which he has in charge. If it can be 
understood, however, that this bill shall be taken up at the com- 
pletion of the bill now before the Senate, that is all I ask. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will state that the 
Chair was about to construe the request of the Senater from 
Arizona that the bill for which he asks consideration be made 
the special order after the conclusion of the pending bill. If 
the Chair was right in his construction, the Chair will put the 
question as te whether or not there is dissent from that request. 

Mr. KENYON. Does an agreement to that request amount to 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. KENYON. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to mak- 
ing the bill referred to by the Senator from Arizona a special 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
tion? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 


objects. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I did not clearly understand 
the request of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] when he 
made it, and I now withdraw my objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona wish to renew his request? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that upon the completion of the con- 
sideration of the pending bill, the migratory-bird bill shall be 
made the special order. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not care to object, but I see 
that the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is not present. 
I think that Senator came into the Chamber a moment ago 
because of the request that was submitted by the Senator from 
Arizona 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator was present when I 
made the request, 

Mr. KING. But after the objection was made by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] the Senator from Missouri left the 
Chamber. 

Mr. REED entered the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. I see the Senator from Missouri has now re- 
turned to the Chamber, and I shall resume my seat. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. REED. What is the request, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request is that upon the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill now before the Senate 
the unfinished business, the migratory-bird bill, shall be made 
the special order. 

Mr. REED. Mr: President, there have been half a dozen 
Senators, or something like that number, who have raised the 
point of order that that sort of thing could not be done. It is 
wholly unprecedented, as I look at it, though I may be in error, 
but the business of the Senate can not be mortgaged and farmed 
out in that way, and the time in the future taken up by unani- 
mous-consent agreements, and it ought not to be. The bill has 
been objected to once. I should like to inquire how often it has 
to be objected to in the same morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Missouri that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yon], who made the objection, withdrew his objection. 

Mr. REED. Well, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then, Mr. President, I give notice 
that after the disposition of the bill which is now before the 
Senate as the unfinished business, I shall move that the Senate 
take up the bill (S. 1553) to give effect to the convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain for the protection 


What Senator has made the objec- 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 


of migratory birds concluded at Washington August 16, 1916, 
and for other pu 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, let me . 
that the Senator from Arizona see to it, if possible, that when 
the Senate quits work for the day, instead of taking a recess it 
adjourn until to-morrow. Then there will be two hours of 
morning business to-morrow, and the chances are that the 
Senator can get up his bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will take advantage of that sug- 
gestion; if the opportunity occurs, notwithstanding the notice 

gave. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Arizona might 
assist in having that occur. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am going to try to have it occur. 
I am much obliged to the Senator from Washington for his 
suggestion. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is recognized. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I was about to suggest that we proceed 
with the consideration of the river and harbor bill and get it 
out of the way, so that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] 
may have his measure taken up. I am afraid we must pass the 
river and harbor bill before the Senator can get unanimous 
consent to have his bili made the special order. 


WAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, supplementing my remarks of 
yesterday, I desire to state that the $5.000,000,000 additional 
appropriations which I then predicted would be asked for at 
this session of Congress, have already been realized and comes 
from the War Department through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. There will be deficiencies from other departments of the 
Government amounting to approximately $150,000,000, and a 
request has already been made for $500,000,000 additional ap- 
propriation for the Shipping Board. We have been also told 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that no doubt $2,000,000,000 
more would be required to be loaned to foreign countries who 
are engaged in war with Germany. With these amounts added 
to the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
referred to by me on yesterday; the total appropriations re- 
quired will approximate $17,000,000,000 


OMISSION OF PETROLEUM FROM FOOD-CONTROL BILL, 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask to have printed in the Recorp several 
telegrams relating to the food-control bill. I present these 
telegrams for consideration by the conference committee on the 
food bill. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


TULSA, OKLA., July 2), 0. 
Senator CHARLES CURTIS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The real situation relative to the oil-producing industry is so little 
understood at Washington that it seems to us the toni ee — 
likely to make a very grave mistake on account of the increased pri 
of evazi entering into the cost of a well, the price of a arial 
hating increased conservatively 80 per cent; labor, teaming, and drill- - 
ing at least 75 per cent. The men who 5 — the oll business can 
not afford to take the risk of opening new pools at the present price 
of crude oll. at least 40 per cent of the pools in this field being idle at 


the present time. Crude oil is the amis De product in the Uni States 

that has not advanced in ice since war was declared. If aggressive 

a is zo nded for layk there will be a big slump 1 e pro- 
ction, w 


can not be made meara if a much larger 8 18 
fered for crude. In our opinion t matter is of great importance 
to the Government and they should take steps to find out the real and 
not the theoretical conditions existing in the oil field. Please file with 
conference committee on food control. ` 


TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
TULSA CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


Kansas CITY, Kaxs., July 2), 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Kansas has just entered on a period of petroleum producing and re- 
fining, and I understand there is a provision of the food bill now pend- 
ing in Con 3 attempting to re; te the price of petroleum and its 
products of such a 3 as will badly hamper and injure that in- 
dustry in our State. nS can, consistently, use your efforts to have 
this omitted from the „ as the mere rumor of it has already badly 
affected our oll interests. 

JAMES F. GETTY, 


WICHITA, KANS., July 22, 1917. 
Senator CHARLES CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe you can do more for the State of Kansas and for the corny 
at large by encouraging the development of the oll industry in this 
Sate as wonderful developments will be made unless discouraged xA 

insertion of the petroleum clause in the food bill. Congress 
we p encouraged the production of wheat; the 1 of oil 18 
just as important. We believe unwise to insert this clause 


B. F. MCLEAN, 
President Fourth National Bank. 
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CHANUTE, KAns., July 21, 1917. 


Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


We urge you to use your influence to eliminate kerosene and gasoline 
from food-control bill, feeling its passage will proye disastrous tọ entire 
oil industry, 

: MILLER PETROLEUM REFINING Co. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the 
Senate is on the amendment which has been heretofore reported 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let the amendment be again reported, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. -The Secretary will again 
state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, after line 5, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 


Cape Cod Canal, Massachusetts: The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy are hereby authorized to enter into negotiations 
for the purchase of the existing Cape Cod Canal with the property, 
franchises, ani appurtenances used or acquired for use in connection 
therewith or appertaining thereto; and they are further authorized, 
if in their judgment the price for such canal is reasonable and satis- 
factory, to make contracts for the purchase of the same, at the option 
of the United States, subject to future ratification and appropriation 
by the Congress. In the event of the inability of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to make a satisfactory contract for the 
voluntary purchase of said Cape Cod Canal and its appurtenances, they 
are hereby authorized and directed, through the Attorney General, to 
institute and carry to completion W for the condemnation 
of said canal and its appurtenances, the acceptance of the award in 
said proceedings to be subject to the future ratification and appropria- 
tion by Congress. Such condemnation Wigner shall be instituted 
and conducted in, and jurisdiction of d proceedings is hereby given 
to the district court of the United States for the district of Massachu- 
setts, substantially as provided in “An act to authorize condemnation 
of lend for sites for 7 buildings, and for other purposes,“ approved 
August 1, 1888; and the sum of §5,000 is hereby appropriated to pay 
the necessary costs thereof and expenses in connection therewith, he 
said Secretaries are further authorized and directed to report their pro- 
ceedings hereunder to Congress. $ 

Mr. McNARY. On behalf of my colleague and myself, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be proposed to the pending bill, 
which I ask to lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to resume my remarks 
which I commenced on yesterday on this bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce [Mr. FLETCHER] if he will 
consent to have the pending bill temporarily laid aside in order 
that I may present a request for-unanimous consent for the 
fixing of a date for a vote on the nation-wide prohibition consti- 
tutional amendment? I think it will take only a few minutes. 
If it leads to any debate, I shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. KENYON. Considering the condition of some of the 
creeks and rivers which are proposed to be appropriated for 
in the pending bill, I should think that would be a very appro- 
priate course. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not like to stand in the way of the 
Senator’s request, and if it does not lead to debate I shall have 
no objection to his preferring it now; but I am very much afraid 
it will lead to debate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have just entered the Cham- 
ber. Has the Senator from Texas asked unanimous consent; 
and if so, for what? x 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have asked unanimous consent that the 
pending bill be laid aside temporarily in order to ascertain if 
unanimous consent can be granted to fix a date for voting on the 
joint resolution for a constitutional amendment for nation-wide 
prohibition. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to say to the Senator from Texas 
that I shall object just now to unanimous consent. I under- 
stood from him that he would not call this matter up until 
later in the morning, when certain Senators were present. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senators to whom the Senator from 


Pennsylvania refers have come in. It is for that reason that I 


have at this time made the effort to secure unanimous consent. 
Mr. PENROSE. I was not in, and I object to the request at 

thistime. I want to tell the Senator that I have no desire to 

filibuster or to make continued opposition to the consideration 


of this measure, but I think it ought to be proceeded with in due 
course and in proper order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was acting in entire good faith. I pre- 
sumed that the present moment would be acceptable, the absent 
Senators having arrived. ; 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not say the Senator was not acting in 
good faith. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. I withdraw the request for 
the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
withdraws his request. 

PETITIONS OF CITIZENS OF FOREIGN POWERS. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa yield 
to me a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on yesterday the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s]—I thought the Senator was in the 
Chamber when I rose or I would have waited for his presence, 
but I will present the matter anyhow—stated: 

I present a petition signed by Edward de Valéra, member elect of the 
British Parliament, and other officers of the Irish republican army, 
praying for the complete liberation of the Irish Nation. I ask that the 
petition be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Then follows the petition, with the names of the signers. 

Mr. President, I must have been out of the Chamber when 
that request was’ made or I should certainly have called atten- 
tion to the Senate Rules and Manual, paragraph 5 of Rule 
VII of which says, in part: s 

No petition or memorial or other paper signed by citizens or sub- 
jects of a foreign power shall be received, unless the same be trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the President. 

Mr. President, I understand that this very petition was sent 
to the Vice President with the request that it be placed in the 
Rercord, aud that the Vice President, referring to this rule, 
called attention to the fact that it could only be submitted to 
the Senate through the President of the United States. I 
presume some one has imposed upon the senior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. President, as soon as the Senator from Illinois comes 
into the Chamber, I desire to state now that I shall ask that 
the petition be expunged from the permanent RECORD. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for 
the. construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I always dislike to discuss the 
river and harbor bill. It seems to arouse so much heat in the 
breasts of certain Senators and apparently it makes such angry 
feelings, that I do not want in any way to be a party to arouse 
it. It is only because I esteem it a publie duty to put before 
this large body of Senators, incidentally hoping that it may 
trickle out in some way to the country, the facts about the bill 
as they occur to me. 

Every time we have discussed a similar bill or bills in the 
past we have always been met with the suggestion that those 
who fight the river and harbor bill think that they are a little 
more honest than the rest of the Senators, and such sneering 
remarks.are not pleasant. If not something of that character, 
then that we are engaged in helping the railroads, because river 
transportation will injure the railroads. I haye never seen any 
session yet where these arguments were not advanced as to 
those who were against the river and harbor bill. 

Mr, President, I accord to every man who believes in this 
river and harbor bill an honesty of judgment, of purpose, and 
belief that he is doing his best for the community, for his 
State and for his district. I think the whole trouble that we 
have gotten into in this country about river and harbor bills 
is the question of locality, of something for the benefit of a 
particular locality instead of a benefit to the entire Nation. 
That is the trouble with our country anyhow. We think along 
local lines. Our internal war troubles are caused sometimes 
because men are thinking along local lines, not about the great 
broad national questions. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoorl— despite 
the heated declaration of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FietcHer|—that this bill is full of indefensible items. I said 
on yesterday that, in my judgment, it was the worst river and 
harbor bill that had ever been here. That is too severe an 
indictment of this bill, when I reflect back over the years that 
are gone; I want to withdraw that statement. I do not believe 


The Senator from Texas 


Does the Senator from Iowa 
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it. I had thought that this grouping of items in bunches, so 
that nobody could find out just the amounts that were to be 
used for each particular item, characterized this as the worst 
river and harbor bill, but the explanation of the Senator from 
Florida has been somewhat persuasive about that, though not 
absolutely conclusive. It seems to me that it is a bad policy 
to put 10 or 12 items together in one lump sum; nobody can 
bore into the thing to find out what they are for. 

The Senator from Utah has pointed out that this Congress 
and the closing days of the last Congress will have appropriated 
approximately $11,000,000,000. I do not believe anybody is 
objecting to that money being used for the prosecution of the 
war. We are going to win this war if it takes every dollar of 
of money and property in this country. We have got to do it 
or be yellow, and the American people are not yellow. But the 
very fact that these war expenditures are running to such enor- 
mous amounts of money behooves Congress, if it cares anything 
for the taxpayers of the country, to scan somewhat closely. the 
bills that come along here that we are told are war measures. 
This is one of them. If we do not take care of Smiths Creek and 
Fishing Creek or Banana Creek, we can not hope to win this 
war. Where are the torpedo boats going if Banana Creek is 
not improved, and what is going to become of the submarine if 
the Wateree and the Congaree and the Okmulgee, and a lot of 
other “ees —the Great and Little Peedee—are not improved? 
It is a great war measure, and to injure this measure or cut it 
down—ah, what cheer it would carry to the Kaiser! Any man 
who tries to cut down these appropriations and stop this great 
War-emergency measure, as we are told, is apt to be put in the 
line of those who are bordering close to treason to their country. 
Where are we going to stop these expenditures? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. I beg the Senator not to call for a quorum. I 
have heretofore said when the attempt was made to call for a 
quorum that it merely required Senators to walk in and walk 
out. On a warm day the least amount of exercise for a Senator 
seems to be desirable, and the Senator is little concerned about 
this bill. It is constructed so as to be sure of passage. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kid in the chair). 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON, I will not yield to the Senator for that pur- 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator can not help it. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Martin Sheppard 
Beckham James Myers Sherman 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Nelson Shields 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Mich. 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris Sterling 
Chamberlain Kellogg rman wanson 
Culberson Kendrick ge Tillman 
Cummins Kenyon Phelan Underwood 
Curtis King Pittman Vardaman 
Fernald Kirby Poindexter Wadsworth 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene arren 
Hale Lewis Ransdell Watson 
Harding McLean Saulsbury Weeks 
Hardwick McNary Shafroth Iiams 


Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] on account of illness. 
I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily absent 
from the Senate on account of illness in his family. He is paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FretincHvuysen]. This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] on ac- 
count of illness, I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
and also the absence of the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fart] on account of illness in his family. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. The Chair announces that a quorum is 
present. The Senator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to say to those Senators who have 
been disturbed that the call for a quorum was made against my 
earnest protest by a Senator who I see has himself retired to 
the cloakroom for meditation. I am not quite clear as to the 
subject I was discussing at the time of the unfortunate occur- 
rence, but I wish to refer to the present situation in Congress. 
I wonder why it is that the tax bill which we have heard so 


ind 
‘tion of definite policy, 


much about is not before the Senate at this time. My atten- 
tion is called to that by reading in the Washington Post of 


‘yesterday an article entitled: 


Costs $500,000 a og Ets by Congress on tax bill halts wheels of 
ustry—Alarm felt by business—Expected expansion waits on adop- 


Then the article goes on to say: 


Business in the country is becoming alarmed by the situation in 
Washington, and Con is rapidly losing what confidence business 
heretofore has had in it, which was considerable in the early stages of 
the war, but has now dwindled to the vanishing point. The determina- 
tion to give the pork barre!— 

I use that language only because it is in the article; I 
realize that it is a great offense to use it— 
rivers and harbors bill the right ot way in the Senate this week, ahead 
of the bills designed to raise the war revenues of the Government, is 
certain to have a disquieting effect throughout the Nation. The coun- 
try expects prompt action on the taxation bills, and if Congress were 
In closer touch with public opinion no further delay would be tolerated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. I do not indorse the sentiment which is fash- 
ionable nowadays to find fault with Congress and make Con- 


gress the goat for everything. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 


yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I interrupt the Senator to inquire if it is 
not a fact, as he well knows, and the Senate well knows and the 
author of that article ought to have known, that the tax bill 
was not before the Senate at all, and that there was no loss of 
time in handling the tax bill by taking up the river and harbor 
bill. It is not here yet. : 

Mr. KENYON. The tax bill, I understand, was before the 
Senate, and has been taken back to the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is before the committee. The commit- 
tee is at work upon that bill. What the writer calls the tax 
bill, I presume, is the revenue bill, and it is before the commit- 
tee and not before the Senate. Therefore we are not losing any 
time when discussing another measure. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that statement is correct. I wonder 
why a bill does not come from the committee that is such an 
important measure, when it has been determined on once, before 
it was taken back to the committee. 

The Senator from Louisiana, interrupting the Senator from 
Utah, referred to the fact that inasmuch as we are spending 
$11,000,000,000 of money, this little item of $27,000,000 does not 
amount to very much any way; that it is inconsequetttial. I 
tell you, Mr. President, the Members of Congress nowadays, 
even if they are very poor, sort of dwell in an atmosphere of 
tremendous sums of money. We used to think in terms of 
millions. We have gotten up now to billions. If anybody has 
the audacity to mention a mere trifling sum of $27,000,000, they 
call down upon their heads the condemnation of distinguished 
Senators. Whose money is this $27,000,000 that we are so glib 
about spending? Is it ours, or are we trustees here in some 
way for the people who have to pay the taxes? Some day they 
will have a chance to say what they think about Congress 
spending money in this way. Twenty-seven million dollars is a 
trifling sum, according to the Senator from Louisiana. That is 
just the sum by a strange coincidence that I noticed in reading 
the paper this morning is necessary to pay the additional amount 
that we voted to the poor underpaid clerks of the Government in 
the District; and there is talk now of the economy of cutting 
out what we have agreed to do for these underpaid men and 
women employed by the Government just to the extent of 
$27,000,000. I quote from the paper this morning an article 
in which Congressman Firzcrrap, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations intimated the possibility of being com- 
pelled to cut down these salaries to the point where they were 
before Congress raised them. He says: 

There is grave doubt— 


Assuming that this article is correct— 


There is grave doubt whether Congress will wish to continue the 
arrangement made for this fiscal year as to the increased pay for 
clerks. The matter will be taken up when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee meets in November to begin work upon the regular appropriation 


III. 
The Government wil: spend 810.000, 000,000 during the present year 
Quoting Mr. FITZGERALD— i $ 


and Heaven knows just what the expenditures are going to be in the 
next fiscal i The drain will be something terrible in the years to 
come, and it will be absolutely necessary to hold expenditures to the 
minimum, When Con authorized this bonus to the elerks the 
war was not on, and the 1 including the large items for 
preparedness, did not exceed 581.800.000.000 per year. 

In the next breath Mr. FITZGERALD showed a will ess to stand by 
Government clerks to the limit in the matter of a pension for the super- 
annuated, who have given all their best years to Uncle Sam, and for 
whom there is no provision for retirement. 


a 
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AGAINST CONTRIBUTORY PLAN. 
“T want to see this thing of pensions done right by Congress,” he 


declared. “I am not in favor of a contributory system of pensions. 

Let the Government retire its old and faithful clerks in the only right 
way—out of its own money.” 

As the watchdog of the „Mr. FITZGERALD scents tremendous 
exponditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 7 and wants opt 

2000. BOO cut somewhere, but the comparativ ely small item of 

which the clerks will get this year in additional pay is a 
mere drop in the bucket 

Sufficient drops will in time fill up the bucket— 
and the warm-hearted Brooklyn Representative doubtless will see 
many other places to cut when he arts upon the a i gh agen bills 
next winter that he will change his mind about the cler 

But the poms is that the friends of the clerks in Congress. must be 
on guard against the economy cry being applied to . It is less 
than four months until the Appropriations ‘ommittee will begin work 
upon the bills for the next fiscal year, 

Mr. President, I would not advocate for one moment that we 
should make no river and harbor improvements in this country. 
I am simply trying, if possible, to point out, and I shall, where 
in this bill saving can be made so that a lump sum of $10,000,000 
or $15,000,000 at the most would carry on all the necessary river 
and harbor work. This bill through and through, while it has 

been cut of many new projects, is the same old friend that has 
appeared here at every session of Congress. It is slightly bat- 
tered and somewhat disguised, but easily recognized, though 
now appearing as a war measure. 

As I have indicated before, the people of this country are 
willing to pay millions of dollars to preserve world democracy. 
They are not willing to pay a penny to preserve legislative pork. 
We are admonished by Mr. Hoover to have meatless and wheat- 
less days in this country. 

Let us start out by having some porkless bills in Congress. 
To place a single dollar of unnecessary taxes upon the Ameri- 
can people now is a crime, and it is no time to be unloading on 
the Government a defunct and bankrupt canal, as this bill is 
doing. We have a proposition here for the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal—costing the Government, if it comes to a 25 or 30 
foot depth, $20,000,000—that the Angus commission said in their 
report was of little use as a ship canal. This, it is true, does 
not absolutely provide for payment, but it might as well. When 
the condemnation is made, no one doubts what Congress will do. 

Then here is the Cape Cod Canal—C. O. D., cash on deliv- 
ery; take your canal. I do not know anything about it. You 
can not find out anything. I have not been able to find out 
anything about it. I suppose the Senator from Massachusetts 
will give us that information. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply want to state here that in- my 
opinion the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal proposition is one 
of the most meritorious in the measure. It completes the link 
of waterways from Beaufort, in North Carolina, to Delaware 
Bay and ultimately up to Boston, if the other canal is con- 
structed. The lower canals were started over a hundred years 
ago. The Government even at that time thought they were 
meritorious and made appropriations for them. 

Mr. KENYON. Perhaps we will go on with the appropriation 
a hundred years from now. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is an enormous amount of tonnage. 
I think perhaps the Senator does not realize the tonnage that 
goes through the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. It is only 11 
miles long, connecting Chesapeake Bay with Delaware Bay. The 
tonnage from Philadelphia and Norfolk is very large and of 
an important character. 

Mr. KENYON. I would like to ask the Senator if it is a 
paying proposition now? 

Mr. PENROSE. The canal was built a number of years 
ago and is maintained commercially; they charge tolls. I do 
not think the people concerned in it are pressing to have the 
Government buy it. The price fixed—I do not even recall what 
it is—has been determined on after a very exhaustive investiga- 
tion. I do not think the Government ever went through a more 
honest transaction than this. 

Mr. KENYON. I say very frankly I do not know anything 
about it. The Senator from Massachusetts is going to explain 
it, and we will hear what he says concerning the investigation 
and the contract. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I understand, the matter has been investi- 
gated by the Board of Engineers of the War Department for a 
considerable number of years. The Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Sautssury] is more familiar with the status of the matter 
than I am, but it is a little stretch of 11 miles. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the Senator now referring to the Chesa- 


peake & Delaware Canal? 
Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. 


Mr. KENYON, I thought the Senator was referring to the 
Cape Cod Canal. I am familiar with the Chesapeake yi Dekt- 
ware. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; it is a little stretch of 11 miles, which 
was started a number of years ago by the States of Maryland 
and Delaware. 

Mr. KENYON. I realize that, and they are now indebted to 
the Government, I think, for some $600,000 or $700, 000 that they 
have never paid. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know how that is. In what way 
are they indebted to the Government? 

Mr. KENYON. The Government was part owner of the canal 
and entitled to a dividend on stock, which, I understand, it has 
not received owing to defalcations or delay of the officers of the 


company. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know as to that, but at the same 
time the canal serves a useful public purpose and a vast amount 
of tonnage goes through it and pays toll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield te the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I assume the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] does not desire to make such a gross mis- 
representation, at least, as that which I think I just heard. 
What was the amount that the Senator from Iowa mentioned? 

Mr. KENYON. To make this canal sufficient for naval pur- 
poses will cost the Government some $20,000,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I refer to the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa that the present canal company was indebted to the 
Government, I think, some $600,000 or $700,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know how much they are indebted to 
the Government; but does not the Senator admit that they sre 
indebted to the Government? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Iowa, I think, said the 
company was indebted to the Government some six or seven 
hundred thousand dollars. I think that was his statement. I 
have stated a number of times on the floor of the Senate that 
the Government has obtained two or three times a judgment, 
which is now on appeal in the third circuit court of appeals 
of the-United States, against this canal of $50,000, and I did 
not want the Senator to fall into the error of saying it was six 
or seven hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad the Senator interrupted me. We 
are becoming so accustomed to large figures 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand that; but I want to try to 
keep the statements about this enterprise within reasonable 
bounds. 

Mr. KENYON. I am sure the Senator can defend it. My 
statement was that this was no time to load onto the Govern- 
ment defunct and bankrupt canals, and that the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal is one of that kind, as I understand it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not think the Senator would make 
that statement if he had read the public documents which are 
ay ene 

. KENYON, I have read the public documents, including 
be. meas report and the Casey investigation. 

Mr.-PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me one further 
interruption. and then I am done? 

Mr. KENYON. I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator, 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not suppose the Senator is in a hurry. 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. In case we should ever reach a state where 
our coast is menaced by submarines, this system of canals from 
North Carolina to Philadelphia and to Boston would be of enor- 
mous military value in the transportation of munitions and of 
smaller war vessels. 

Mr. KENYON. What is the depth of the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal? 

Mr. PENROSE. The proposition of having the Government 
to take it is to deepen it and develop it, which would take but a 
very short time. 

Mr. KENYON. It would take five or six years, would it not? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; it could be doné in one summer. It is 
only 11 miles long. A dredge could be put in there, which would 
deepen it in a couple of months. 

Mr. KENYON. The depth of the canal now is about 9 feet, 


is it not? 
Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 
Mr. KENYON. It would have to be made 35 feet to be of 


any practical use for the Navy. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think so; but the Senator from 
Delaware will know the depth which is contemplated for the 
canal, 


_—going to accept 50 cents on the dollar for a 4 per cent invest- 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the proposition as to this 
canal has been to make it from a depth of 12 feet to 35. feet. 
Personally I am in favor of making it 35 feet in depth, just as 
I am in favor of building a canal across the State of New Jersey 
of the same depth. It will then furnish an opportunity to con- 
centrate our fleet from Narragansett Bay to the Virginia Capes. 

I want to say to the Senator that this is recommended espe- 
cially by the Secretary of War, and it is also favored by the 
admiral in charge of the naval affairs of this country—Admiral 
Benson. It has been supported by every naval and military man 
whose acquaintance I have the honor to have. ; 

Mr. KENYON. I had not intended at this time to enter into 
a discussion of that canal. I have the papers here and expected 
to take it up when the question was raised. The discussion has 
been drawn out by the statement which I made—the Senator 
from Delaware was not herein reference to unloading proposi- 
tions of this kind on the Government. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Would the Senator permit me just there 
to say that I think that is an unfair reference to the people 
who are the owners of this canal, who, I think, are three or 
four thousand in number. I happen to know possibly two or 
three of them, but I am the person who, more than anyone else, 
is responsible for pressing upon the Government the importance 
of acquiring this canal and endeavoring in this body to have 
the Government acquire it, simply because I believe it is one of 
the greatest projects which the Government can perform. In 
the opinion of the Secretary of War—not the present Secretary 
of War but former Secretary of War Garrison—and in the 
opinion of the War College, the acquisition of this canal will 
particularly protect against invasion, particularly protect in a 
summary way, and particularly aid the Navy of this Govern- 

_ment in concentrating for the defense of this country in time of 
war. i 

The military value of this canal has been reported on by com- 
mittees of Congress and by boards of engineers since 1886, to 
my knowledge. This canal in its poor, miserable condition ma- 
terially assisted in the defense of Washington against the Con- 
federate forces in the Civil War. This canal might, as was 
pointed out, in 1812 have aided in saving Washington from 
the invasion of the British troops at that time, if we had been 
üble to get our troops here. 

When the Senator has concluded his attack upon the pending 
mensure I shall endeavor to reply to his statements as to an 
effort to unload bankrupt canals upon this Government. State- 
ments of that kind are not fair to the people who own this 
canal. The stock is admittedly worthless; the canal does pay 
net each year 4 per cent on a bond issue of two million six 
hundred thousand and odd dollars. It is unjust and unfair to 
the owners of the canal to say that they are trying to unload it 
on the Government. 

Mr. KENYON. The stock is absolutely worthless, is it not? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; I think so; but if the Senator would 
take the time to read the report of a committee, in which the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] joined, as did also 
former Senator Works, of California, who was a member of 
the Senate at that time, he would find that the committee which 
made the investigation as to value, stated that the stock was 
worthless, but estimated the value of the bonds at 80 cents on 
the dollar, which would have made a total sum of about 
$2.100,000. $ 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator at what 
they estimated the vaiue of the franchise? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The franchise is worth nothing. 

Mr. KENYON. The House placed in the bill at the last 
session, I think, $1,300,000 for the canal. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; that has been put into the bill once 
or twice by the Senate committee. 

Mr. KENYON. That was an amount which the owners would 
not accept. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I might say to the Senator that this 
canal is paying one hundred and four thousand and odd dollars 
a year interest on its bonded indebtedness. Manifestly, as a 
business proposition, the people who own those bonds are not 


ment, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa per- 
mit me to ask the Senator from Delaware a question? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. - 

Mr MYERS. My curiosity is aroused. I want to ask the 
Senator from Delaware how can the stock be worthless if it 
pays 4 per cent net dividend each year? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana evidently misunderstood me. I said that the company paid 
4 per cent on its bonded indebtedness. It paid dividends on 
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its stock in the olden times, when the canal was up to the 
then standard of efficiency. It has not, however, paid any divi- 
dends on its stock for I do not know how long, but for perhaps 
25 or 30 years, though it does pay annually $104,000 plus as 
interest on its bonded indebtedness, which is 4 per cent on 
two million six hundred thousand and odd dollars, which is the 
amount of its bonded indebtedness. The Senator from Mon- 
tana misunderstood me. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I had not intended, as I have 
stated, to discuss at this time this canal, and what I shall 
have to say about it will be only in a cursory way; but I think 
I will say what I have to say, us the Senator from Delaware 
is now here and he may be out of the room later. 

The Agnus report, I assume, is a very accurate document. 
Gen. Agnus was the chairman of a commission some years ago 
which was appointed to investigate this matter—a citizen 
whose word no man will question and whose character and 
ability is far above reproach. The estimate was made of the 
cost to the country of the sized canal that would be of any 
practical use to the Government for $20,621,823.70. Then the 
commission say this, which I want to put into the RECORD: 


As stated in a following paragraph of the report, from borings made 
in 1882 and 1906, the commission has been led to fear the existence 
of treacherous material for an ä distance of 7,000 feet 
along the route of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal which will 
require special and costly treatment, by revetment or otherwise, to 
insure stable conditions. The commission has not sufficient data on 
which to base a proper design, nor bas it the time to secure such 
data. However, in a comparison of routes a sum of money must be 
estimated to cover this feature, and $500,000 has been inserted in the 
above estimate for that purpose. 


Further on, from page 8 of the same report, I quote the 
following: 


In its investigations Ls means of borings the commission has con- 
firmed the very unfavorable conditions noted by Capt. Thomas Turtle, 
Co of Engineers, United States Army, in report of March 1, 
1883, to Lieut. Col. William P. Craighill, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. (See Appendix G.) 

Although Capt. Turtle seems to have recognized the serious bear- 
ing of this condition upon the fate of the route for a ship canal. 
there is no mention of it in either of the final reports made since 
Capt. Turtle’s. There is every indication of a large reservoir of sup- 

ly of v fine sand which is water bearing and flows with water. 
n the opinion of the commission, the sand might require at inter- 
vals extensive works on both sides of the canal over an approximate 
length of 7,000 feet to confine it. On account of the great depth 
of the sand stratum the works would be very expensive. Addi- 
tional investigations of greater magnitude than heretofore attempted 
are required before a detailed design is made. The commission with 
data available can not make even a probable estimate as to the cost 
of such works, but feels that a certain sum should be quoted therefor, 
am has stated this estimate above as $500,000. 


I want to call attention to this further in the report. It was 
considered by the Agnus commission as a commercial proposi- 
tion I think entirely, because they say on page 20: 


The value of the works of the present canal as a part of a ship 
canal is relatively very small and s not been estimated. 


Its value for a ship canal was considered by them to be so 
small that the committee made no investigation. 

Now, I desire to call attention to the hearings before the com- 
mittee as sustaining what I have said about the condition of this 
canal and some of its operations. I quote from page 34 of the 
testimony of Mr. Hall, who was secretary of the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal Co.: 


Senator Works. Your stock has reduced in value, too, I suppose? 
Mr. HALL. Oh, the business was much better last year than it has 
been for a t many yea 


rs. 

Senator Works. Yes; I understand that; but how low have your 
shares of stock gone? 

Mr. HALL. Well, the stock has not paid dividends since 1876. 

Senator Works. I am not talking about what the stock has earned. 

Mr. HALL. I am not prepared to say; I do not know. 

Senator Worxs. Do you know of any sale along about the time your 
bonds went so low in value? 

Mr. HALL. I think about a dollar a share, or something like that; 
but there were so few sales, that I could not say. There have not been 
many sales; only a few in recent rs. 

Senator Works, The last sale you know of was $4 a share? 

Mr. HALL. Yes; $4 a share. 2 


I also quote from the testimony of Mr. Fry, who was the 
treasurer of the Southern Transportation Co. The chairman 
[Mr. Savcispury] asked him this question: 


Are you familiar with the physical condition of the canal? 

Mr. Fry. To some extent. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, what is the physical condition of the canal as 
it now exists? 

Mr. FRY. I do not think the canal is in as good condition as it was 
a few years ago. We started in the transportation business about 10 
years ago, and we could carry larger cargoes through the canal then 
than we can at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ae that, will you? 

Mr. Fry. That is brought about, no doubt, by reason of the canal 
not receiving proper d and proper maintenance. I have always 
understood that the canal company has not had sufficient revenue to 
give the proper attention to maintenance. At any rate, the canal 
seems to be gradually filling up. 


wor 
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I also desire to quote a few words on page 135 from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Groves, manager of the Baltimore & Philadelphia 
Steamship Co.: 


The CHAIRMAN, I do not know that you answered as to the present 
condition of the canal, Mr. Groves. 

Mr. Groves. I am very glad you asked me that. That is the very 
5 proposition of the whole thing. That canal is in a bad con- 


Cc 
ve always ept in shape. ey never do an ing but w 
they have to. We had an experience there one season, which has been 


about five years ago. 

He went on to explain how the gates fell down. On page 
136 he says: 

They have no tendent on that canal, and have not had for 

ears. And then on the sides of the canal the piling is worn out. It 
been -covered with oak sheet piling and it rots out, and it is in a 
fearful condition. 

I quote now from page 137: 

The CHAIRMAN., Have there been any permanent improvements other 
than necessary upkeep of the canal? 

Mr. Groves. Nothing except what they have to do absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then there has been no work done there which would 
be considered really as a permanent betterment of the canal? 

Mr. Groves. Not a thing. 

The CHamMAN. You are familiar with the canal? 

Mr. Groves. Absolutely; I go through that canal, and I know more 
about it than any living man. I go through it more. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SAULSBURY.,. As the Senator from Iowa has referred 
to the committee which was investigating the desirability of 
purchasing this canal, or, rather, the conditions surrounding its 
possible purchase, and has mentioned former Senator Works, 
who was a member of that committee investigating the subject, 
I ask that the Secretary may read a letter which i received 
some time age from Senator Works, showing the conclusion 
Senator Works had come to about it. Then I will ask leave 
merely to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
consent that the letter may be read now? 

Mr. KENYON. I will be very glad to have it rend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary réad as follows: 

* UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES, 
Washington, February 27, 10 F. 
Hon. WILLARD SAULSBURY 


United States Senate. - 


nal. 

I had known nothing about the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal be- 
fore that time. The investigation by the subcommittee was a very in- 
teresting one to me, and, as vou remember, I attended the hearings 
quite regularly throughout, I will probably not be in the Senate when 
the question of the purchase of the canal by the Government is finally 
considered, I would like to say to you now, if it will help you in 
any way to bring about WASE YON desire in this matter, that I was 
thoroughly and completely convinced by the hearings before our sub- 
committee that the Government should acguire this canal and make it 
free, and I hope that you will in time be able to accomplish this result. 

Sincerely, yours, $ 
JOHN D. Works, 
United States Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I only desire to say, in addition to that, 
Mr. President, that the other member of that committee in- 
vestigating the subject at the time, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Sterirna] is still a Member of this body, and I 
trust that before this discussion concludes he will state his 
impressions. Mine are so well known that I do not think if is 
worth while for me to elaborate them at this stage of the 
cussion; but suffice it for me now to say that the three mem- 
bers of that committee—two of us still being Members of the 
Senate and the other having expressed himself as indicated in 
the letter just read—possibly know more about that canal than 
almost any other Member of the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I have no doubt of that, Mr. President; I 
have no doubt that the Senator from Delaware knows more about 
it than any other Senator, and I have no doubt that he perhaps 
has assisted some of the booster meetings held in behalf of this 
canal in Wilmington and other places. It has been the subject of 
booster meetings for some years. I do not Gaim to know all 
about this canal; I have never attended any of the numerous 
booster meetings which have been held in that part of the coun- 
try in its behalf. I am merely calling attention to the fact that 
it does not need to be acquired at this time by the Government 
as a war-emergency matter, and I reiterate that it is no time to 
be putting bankrupt canals onto the Government. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. May I say to the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator can not accuse me of sleep- 
ing upon the matter of the acquisition by the Gevernment of 
this canal. I have been endeavoring—— 

Mr. KENYON. Of sleeping on the matter? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; I have not accused the Senator of 
that; far from it. ? 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I have been endeavoring for the last 
three years, notwithstanding the opposition of the Senator from 
Towa, to get this canal taken over by the Government for the 
very purposes that we may now need it, as we are in war; but 
the argument when we are in war is that we can not make it 
available before the war is finished, and prior to the war the 
argument was that we would never need it. Even a few 
months ago, when I tried to find out through a similar effort to 
the one I am making now, exactly what this old canal, this de- 
crepid canal, as it is, this canal that does not pay any divi- 
dend on its stock, could be bought for by the Government, the 
Senator stood just as he stands now, and opposed the acquisi- 
tion by the Government of the information as to what this 
canal would cost, so that we might consider whether it. was 
worth while to secure it. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, let me ask the Senator a question. I 
will premise the question by saying that I certainly have not 
accused the Senator of sleeping on this project at all. His 
constituents need not worry about that. I am sure they should 
be impressed by the Senator's enthusiasm for it; but what I 
want to ask the Senator is, Has the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy ever asked for the acquisition of this 
canal as a military-or naval matter? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. They have both recommended it. I am 
not sure that in any formal communication the Secretary of 
the Navy has done so, but I know that he is in favor of it. 
Admiral Benson, who is the technical naval man in charge of 
our naval affairs, strongly favors it. The Secretary of War has 
twice in the last two years recommended its acquisition. His 
letters were sent to the Military Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
ate on April 3, 1916, and on April 19, 1917, In a letter ad- 
dressed to a Member of the House, under date of May 8 of this 
year, the Secretary of War says: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 8, 1917. 
Hon. J. IIAur rox Moors, 
House of Representatives. ` 

My Dear MR. Moors; In reply to your letter of the 25th ultimo, 
urging the expediency of early action by this n looking to the 
condemnation of the Chesapeake and Delaware nal, I have the honor 
to inform you that I have already recommended its hase ina letter 
to the Committee on Military Affairs under date of April 3. 1916, when 
I not only ve it tavorable consideration as to purchase but also 
recommenc its subsequent enlargement to a depth of 25 feet and a 
bottom width of 125 feet. These views were again expressed by me in 
a letter to the Committee on Military Affairs on April 19, 1917. 

It is hoped that this matter may bave the early attention of Con- 
gress and receive its favorable consideration. 


Yours, very truly, Nzwton D. Barer 


Seoretary of War. 

Those views are concurred in by the Secretary of the Navy 
and by Admiral Benson, and the project has been advocated by 
Admiral Melville, I think, as long*ago ns 1886, although I am 
not sure of that date. Admiral Dewey favored the Government 
obtaining this canal, and every technical naval and military 
man of whom I know who has ever had anything to do with the 
considerafion of this matter has recommended it. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, how does it happen that the agitation 
for the acquirement of this canal never commenced until a few 
years ago? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator will allow me, there has 
been a great deal of agitation regarding it. Possibly it was one 
of the booster meetings in Wilmington which caused the revival 
of this subject. My distinguished friend. the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL], and the distinguished Representative 
from Philadelphia, Mr. Moore, visited Wilmington, nnd had a 
meeting there among the business men only about a month or 
two after I had been elected to the Senate, and before I had 
taken my seat, They did me the honor to ask me to preside 
at that meeting. I had then no knowledge of this matter; I 
had never considered the subject, and never examined the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. I presided at that meeting, 
and became very much interested in the matter. I continued the 
investigation of it, and became convinced of its very great value 
and merit. I am the reason—I think I may claim that credit— 
for the very great effort which has been made in the last three 
or four years to acquire this canal for the Government, because 
I believe it is one of the greatest things we can do in the way 
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of the defense of this country, and particularly of the defense 
of my State, to which of course I give special attention. 

Mr. KENYON. That was about the first agitation of the 
matter, was it not ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Oh, no. This agitation has gone on for 
years. I remember away back in the seventies, when I was very 
young, my uncle, who at that time was governor of the State, 
was very strongly advocating the building of a new canal—not 
this canal, but one across the lower part of the State from Balti- 
more. So the agitation has been going on for years and years. 
This canal was built back in 1829. 

Mr. KENYON, I want to say that I do not believe by any 
ineans that this canal is the worst project in this bill. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I am obliged to the Senator for going 
that far. 

Mr. KENYON. I am inclined to believe there is some merit 
to the proposition, but I do believe that now is not the time for 
the Government to undertake this tremendous expenditure, 
unless the work can be made use of during this war and be of 
some benefit during the war. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

Mr, KENYON. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I was going to say to the Senator that 
the only expenditure called for on this account under the pres- 
ent bili is $5,000, which is to be used for the simple and sole 
purpose of ascertaining by means of a commission of condemna- 
tion how much this canal will cost the Government. 

Mr. KENYON, But this commission is. authorized to make 
contracts, e 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Oh, o; I may say to the Senator that 

Mr. KENYON. The bill provides that— 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into negotiations 
for the purchase of the existing Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, and all 
the property, rights of property, franchises, and appurtenances used or 
acquired fer use in connection therewith or appertaining thereto; and 
he is further authorized, if in his judgment the price is reasonable and 
satisfactory, to make a contract for the purchase of the same, subject 
to future ratification and appropriation by Congress. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Precisely; to obtain an option on the 
purchase, practically, 

Mr. KENYON. Well, of course, when the Secretary of War 
nutkes the contract and brings it in here, that is the end of it, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If I may be pardoned, Mr. President, the 
Senator need not fear for one moment that the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the President of the United 
States can make any contract to purchase this canal at any 
reasonable figure. 

Mr. KENYON. They can not make a contract? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. They can not do it; it is a legal impossi- 
bility for them to do it. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, 
the bill? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. For the obvious reason that it is necessary 
to base condemnation proceedings upon an attempt to make a 
contract and upon the failure to make one. So far as I know, 
every condemnation proceeding must be based on a failure to 
contract, and the reasons must be given. The Senator recog- 
nizes that. That is the sole and only reason for putting in the 
Lil the provision which the Senator has read. I have ample 
evidence, which I can read to the Senator, that it is quite im- 
possible to make this contract. The president of the canal 
company himself says it is impossible; he has written to a 
former Secretary of War to that effect; and that statement has 


then, what is the use of putting it in 


been repeated to me in a letter from the counsel of the canal: 


company, The proceedings for condemnation, as I have said, 
must be based on the failure to contract, and therefore on appli- 
eation the commission of condemnation is to be named by the 
Attorney General, under instructions of the Secretaries of War 
ond of the Navy, so that the amount necessary to be paid for 
this canal may be ascertained. 

There is $5,000 appropriated in this bill for that purpose, 
This canal has been estimated to be worth to the Government 
$2,514,000. I think a few years ago, when I started this effort, 
it could have been purchased for $2,200,000. 

Mr. KENYON. The property has been running down ever 
since, but the price runs up when it is to be unloaded on the 
Government. 5 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think that the agitation has caused it 
necessarily to go up, because it has aroused hope among the 
owners of the bonds and stock of this canal. 

Mr. KENYON. Aroused hope that the Congress will take it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Precisely so; and for that reason they 
will not give up their bonds and stock. 

Mr. KENYON. I think their hope is probably well founded. 
I assume, of course, Congress will take it. No proposition in 
the river and harbor bill can be defeated. 


Mr. SAULSBURY.. I sincerely hope that it will do so at some 
time or other; and I shall keep at it until I either go out of 
Congress or until the Government does acquire it. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not understand the last statement of 
the Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I say I sincerely hope the Government 
at some time or other will acquire this canal, and personally I 
think it is such a great thing, and the result will be so desirable 
for the welfare of that particular portion of the country that I 
have the honor in part to represent, and for the benefit of the 
Nayy and the defense of this country, that I sincerely hope the 
Government will acquire it. I shall certainly endeavor in every 
way in my power to further it. . 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I imagine that Congress, what- 
ever their view about it may be, may as well capitulate: The 
Senator has proposed it as an amendment to most of the bills 
that come along and has been very diligent in the matter. If 
we are to have a great intercoastal canal from the neighborhood 
of Boston on down through and down the coast, paralleling the 
ocean, as is the plan, and across the Gulf to Louisiana. and pos- 
sibly on to Mexico and the Rio Grande, this little insignificant 
affair is not worth very much discussion, because the plans of 
these river and harbor boosters contemplate a series of canals 
and waterways absolutely paralleling the ocean from Boston 
to the Rio Grande, which leads one to remark, Why an ocean 
anyway? $ 

I want to get back, now, Mr. President, because I was diverted. 
I am always impressed by the argument the Senator from Dela- 
ware makes on this canal. I have heard it a good many times, 
and it is pretty hard to resist it. This bill is brought before us 
in the nature of a preparedness—a war measure. I want to 
call attention to the fact that in the House the Democratic cau- 
cus refused to place this river and harbor bill on their legislative 
program as a war measure. They did not so regard it. This 
bill contains $200,000 for surveys, and these certainly can not 
be in any way related to the war. It is interesting to observe the 
proviso which the House placed in the bill with relation to these 
surveys on page 41: A 

Provided, That no examination or survey herein provided for shall 
be made until after the close ef the war with Germany except such as 


the Secretary of War shall recommend as associated with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


That is the way the bill stood, The committee struck out 
“recommended as associated with the prosecution of the war” 
and inserted the word “ direct,” so that the war connection of 
these surveys that the House had carefully guarded is eliini- 
nated by the Senate committee, 5 

I should like tọ call attention to the fact that there are un- 
expended balances on hand, or were in March, of $31,428,146.70. 
There were unexpended balances from former appropriations 
on the Ist of July of $19,838,432.37. So now we find on the 
Ist day of March that that was over $31,000,000 of unexpended 
balances. There is a million dollars that was set aside in the 
river and harbor bill of 1915 for use for emergency purposes. 
Not a cent of that million dollars has ever been used. So we 
had on the ist day of July, of unexpended balances, about 
$20,000,000. Those could not be transferred, I realize, to any. 
project except the particular project for which the appropria- 
tion was made; but I have here the balances as to these differ- 
ent projects. I think 1 will put some of them in the RECORD. 

The Pollock Rip Channel had unexpended on March 1, 1917, 
$82,474.73. The balance July 1, unexpended, was $23,000. 

* Nantucket Harbor, March 1, 1917, $12,206.99; July 1, 1917, 
$12,206.99, 

Providence River and Harbor, March 1, 1917, $372,411.93; 
July 1, 1917, $80,000. 

Newport Harbor, March 1, 1917, $34,102.91; July 1, 1917, 
$25.942. 

Harbor of refuge at Point Judith, March 1, 1917, $22,203.75; 
July 1, 1917, $22,106.41. 5 

New London Harbor, March 1, 1917, $117,802.88; July 1, 1917, 
$25,400. f 

Connecticut River above 
July 1, 1917, $2,500. 

Harbor of refuge, Duck Island, Conn., March 1, 1917, $67,- 
510.33; July 1, 1917, $15,000. 

So it runs. In some of them there is no balance whatever 


Hartford, March 1, 1917, $3,094.50; 


available, but nearly all have some balance. 

For instance, Flushing Bay Harbor, N. V., March 1, 1917, 
had a balance of $81,573.21; balance July 1, 1917, $80,300. 
In the Wilmington district, Cold Spring Inlet, March 1, 1917, 
$43,306.78 ; July 1, 1917, $40,000. 

Raccoon Creek on March 1, 1917, had a balance of six thou- 
sand and some odd dollars. On July 1 it had no balance left. 
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Alloway Creek had a balance on March 1, 1917, of $4,902.99. 
There was nothing left for Alloway Creek on July 1. 

Mantua Creek had a balance of $13,699.99 on March 1, and 
on July 1 a balance of $2,300. 

Absecon Inlet on March 1, 1917, had a balance of $35,845.09 ; 
on July 1, 1917, a balance of $4,000. 

There is po apparent freight or boats at Absecon Inlet, as far 
as I have been able to see from a personal visit to the inlet; 
nothing but a dredge sucking out a little sand and taking it out 
into the ocean and getting rid of it. There was a balance on 
hand for Absecon Inlet, and this dredge is doing nothing but 
spending the money that has been appropriated for that particu- 
lar place; but it is trivial, so, of course, it is inconsequential. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mx. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. If I will not disturb the continuity of the 
Senator’s remarks, I should like to ask him a question, 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. 

Mr. McLEAN. Referring to page 4 of this bill, where I see 
there is an appropriation of $71,000 for some seven or eight 
different harbors along the Connecticut coast or in the Sound, 
does the Senator know how that money is to be allotted where 
these appropriations are bunched and include a dozen different 
projects? p 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that it was explained 
to us yesterday that that is in the interest of economy, and, of 
course, being in the interest of economy no one will question it. 
The bill is drawn in the interest of economy, of course, but the 
engineer has the right to spend that money as he pleases, 

Mr. MeLEAN. If the first project necessitates the expendi- 
ture of the whole fund, then the other projects get nothing. Is 
that the idea? : 

Mr. KENYON. Of course. I call the Senator’s attention to 
one section of the bill providing just how that may be done. 

Mr. McLEAN. Very well. I will not interrupt the Senator 
further; but it seems to me that is a very strange way to leave 
the matter, because it is entirely within the discretion of he 
engineer in charge, I suppose, to appropriate all the money to a 
single project. A A - 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to read the Senator section 2, 
page 31: 


Sec. 2. Where separate works or items are consolidated herein and 
an ag te amount is appropriated therefor, the amount so appro- 
priated shall, unless otherwise expressed, be expended in securing the 
maintenance and improvement according to the respective pro 


adopted by Congress after giving due regard to the respective n of 
traffic. he allotments to the ve works so consolidated shall 
be madè by the 


Chief of Engineers as authorized by the Secretary of 

War. In case such works or items are consolidated and rate 
amounts are given to individual projects, the amounts so named shall 
be expended upon such separate projects unless, in the discretion of the 
Chief of Engineers and the — of War, another allotment or divi- 
sion should made of the same. Any balances remaining to the credit 
of the consolidated items shall be carried to the credit of the respec- 
tive aggregate amounts appropriated for the consolidated items. 

So that the Secretary of War, acting through the Chief of 

Engineers, has the right to do anything he pleases, as I under- 
stand, with that fund. 
Mr. McLEAN. But, if I remember correctly, the Senator, in 
reading the balance of the appropriation for Duck Island, said 
that it was originally something like $60,000, and that there is 
now remaining something like $6,000. My impression is that 
the whole appropriation for those seven or eight harbors would 
not be any more than sufficient to take care of Duck Island, 
though I am not sure about that. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not informed as to that, either. 

Mr. McLEAN. But evidently the plan of the bill is one that 
will probably’ assist in its passage by leaving these separate 
contracts to the discretion of some officer and appropriating a 
sum of money sufficient perhaps for one. 

Mr. KENYON. I hope the Senator will not suggest such a 
thing as that this bill is in any way drawn so as to assist its 
passage. This is a purely patriotic bill, presented here as a 
war-emergency measure. Without it the war may fail. 

Toms River, N. J., had a balance on March 1, 1917, of 
$4,649.39. 

Old Mans Creek had a balance of $4,609.38 on March 1, 1917. 
There was nothing left for Old Mans Creek on the 1st of July, 
1917—a most unfortunate situation. 

There was no balance left for Little River, Del., nor was 
there any balance left for Woodbury Creek in New Jersey. 

As to Susquehanna River, there was a balance of either 
$8,550 or $6,550. 

Broad Creek, in Maryland, had $8,000 left on the ist of July. 
The Rappahannock River, in Virginia, which had $30,000 on 

. March 1, 1917, had $3,000 on the ist of July. 


Norfolk Harbor, which had $74,591.52 of unexpended balance 
on March 1, 1917, had $59,431.78 on July 1, 1917. 

The Pagan River in Virginia had $2,000 left on July 1. 

The Roanoke River had a little over $2,000. 

Fishing Creek, N. C., had on March 1, 1917, $1,402.05, and, re- 
markable to relate, had $1,402.05 on July 1. Fishing Creek, as 
I understand from the discussion yesterday, while mentioned in 
the bill, has been rather harshly treated and can receive none 
of the money in the lump-sum appropriation unless it be a few 
pennies that fall from the tables of the other projects that are 
grouped with Fishing Creek. 

Pamlico and Tar Rivers had nothing left on the ist of July. 

Contentnea Creek had $769.94 of balance on March 1, 1917, 
and nothing on July 1, 1917. 

Smiths Creek, N. C.—I do not know which Smith that is; one 
of the Smiths—had on March 1, 1917, $1,525.96, and on the Ist 
of July had $23.96. The number of Smiths Creeks was 23. 

Swift Creek—that is the name of it—on the 1st of March, 1917, 
had $1,000, and on the ist of July had $1,000 of unexpended 
balance. I ought to say, I think, however, that in some of these 
cases there were contracts made. I have not given the figures 
as to the balance.available exclusive of outstanding liabilities or 
contract obligations. I have not undertaken to give those fig- 
ures. 

The harbor of refuge at Cape Lookout had an unexpended 
balance of $471,358.21 on March 1, and of $66,696.63 on the Ist 
day of July. 

The Little Peedee River, one of the great institutions of South 
Carolina, had $485.07 on the ist of March, and it had gotten 
down to $250 on the ist day of July. 

The Great Peedee River, related in some degree to the Little 
Peedee, had on the ist of March, 1917, $4,641.17, and had nothing 
left on the ist of July. 

The Santee and the Wateree and the Congaree, all of which 
are in this bill, had $35,329.11 on the Ist of March, 1917, and 
$10,000 on the Ist of July, 1917. 

So it goes, Mr. President; and the final figures are as I have 
given them before: Balance available March 1, 1917, exclusive 
of outstanding liabilities and contract obligations, $31,428,146.7 
on the 1st day of July, $19,838,432.17 ; and that, with the million 
which was set aside in a former river and harbor bill, makes 
practically $20,000,000 available for the specific projects on the 
Ist day of July. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Georgia that 
where this money is judiciously expended it is not wasted. Just 
how the system that Mas grown up in this country can be 
remedied, whether through Congress or through a commission, 
is a most difficult problem. I am contesting these bills be- 
cause there is so much waste in them. It is true that the 
railroads of this country have undoubtedly done much to de- 
stroy traffic on the rivers of our country. Other nations handle 
that problem where they absolutely control or own the rail- 
roads, and the two work in harmony; but the railroads have 
a great advantage over the rivers. They can get to the fac- 
tories with their switch tracks. They can go to the banks 
with their bills of lading and get money. They are not so 
much troubled by problems of ice. The water carrier is at a 
great disadvantage. How that can be remedied, short of the 
Government absolutely taking over the railroads and the water- 
ways and operating them jointly, it is pretty difficult for any- 
body to say; but we have gone along in this country with this 
dribbling policy on rivers and harbors, and we have not gotten 
anywhere. 

Here is a time of all times when the people are calling for 
transportation, when the element of transportation enters into 
the high prices throughout this country, when the railroads 
are short of cars, and yet the great waterways of this country, 
like the Ohio and the Mississippi and the Monongahela, are 
carrying a very small portion of the commerce of the coun- 
try. We have spent in this country approximately $900,000,000 
on our rivers and harbors. There has not been so much com- 
plaint about the harbors. The complaint has been that the 
railroads have secured nearly all the terminal facilities of 
these harbors—a legitimate complaint. The waterways, the 
great rivers, have not been able to carry on their work in 
competition with the railroads. 

Why, we have spent on the Mississippi River over $150,- 
000,000, and yet the commerce on that river has gone down 
something like 80 per cent. We have spent enough to build a 


railroad on each side of that river from St. Paul to New Or- 
leans and let the Government operate it. Col, Townsend, in a 
speech, I think before the Rivers and Harbors Congress here, 
tried to explain why it was that the rivers were losing this 
commerce, I think it is something that we must deplore. The 
Mississippi River runs along my State the entire width of the 
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State. 


will meet a boat. That great waterway, that neglected oppor- 
tunity, apparently could carry the commerce of this country 
that does not materialize. ` 

The address of Col. Townsend in relation to that subject was 
placed in the Recorn in the House some time ago. It is worthy 
of the careful reading and thought of any person who is inter- 
ested in this subject. I am going to refer to just one or two 


things in it. He says: 

St. Louis for the past 50 years has been the principal origin or 
terminus of the trane. on our western rivers, ao its records sum- 
marize their tendencies, Its river commerce attained its maximum of 
2,120,000 tons in 1880, and has since steadily declined to 153,000 tons 
in 1914. In contrast, it ry Per stated that the commerce at Sault Ste. 
Marie, the outlet to Lake rior, in 1880 was 1,300,000 tons, and 
attained a maximum of 79.000.000 tons in 1913. The commerce of 
New York Harbor exceeds 125,000,000 tons. 


Now, after discussing the railway question, he said: 


Nor is it an answer to the question to charge unfair competition 
2 railroad magnates in granting rebates, carrying freight at less 
than cost price until the boat line has been bankrupted, making con- 
tracts at uniform tates to their patrons during the entire year, and 
charging excessive rates to those who utilize the boat during periods 
of navigation. Whatever may have occurred in early days, such meth- 
ods have practically ceased since the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; but the decline in river commerce has been 
more rapid, since the railroads have been compelled by law to give the 
shipper equal rates, than when there was no restraint on the practices 
of which they are accused. 

Nor can the decline of commerce be attributed solely to the shallow- 
ness of our rivers, nor the failure of Congress to make adequate ap- 
propriations for them. For the past 10 years there has been main- 
tained in the Mississippi River at all stages a channel of 9 feet from 
Cairo to New Orleans, and one of 8 feet from Cairo to St. Louis—a 
channel which far exceeds in navigabillty that of the far-famed Rhine 
with its 50,000,000 tons of freight annually. Yet it has produced no 
visible effect cn the decline of commerce. 

* . . s . + Ka 

In the opinion of the writer the failure to utilize our rivers for trans- 
.portation arises primarily from much more powerful causes than those 
above mentioned and which it will be far more difficult to correct. The 
United States differs from Buropean countries in that the latter were 
developed before the age of steam and were forced to rely on water 
transportation for the movement of freight. 

Then he goes on to discuss the question of the location of the 
factories, and the conditions existing on western rivers being 
such that the shipper turns to rail transportation. I want to 
get at his real rensons for this declaration. He said: 

For this condition of affairs the American people are responsible 
rather than Congress. The average voter is provincial. A local im- 
provement appeals to him more strongly than a well-digested plan 
‘which will be of benefit to the entire country. He theoretically is a 
believer in a reform in the methods of making appropriations for rivers 
and harbors, but with the 3 that the particular stream in which 
he is interested be included in the general plan. He even talks glibly 
of the “pork barrel“ and river and harbor steal without the remotest 
idea that his pet measure may be classed in such a category, and if a 
Congressman should support a bill which did not provide for such 
local interests he would run great danger of failure at the next elec- 
tion. In their efforts to relieve themselves from this tyranny of their 
constituents, Members of C s have delegated to the Corps of Engi- 
neers a power to review all works of improvement betore tus acuvt 
thereon. 

Further: 

By considering the Mississippi Valley as a whole, and treating the 
problem of tr ortation by water just as a railroad handles trans- 
1212 by land, 1. e., first completing a trunk line connecting those 

ocalities where, there is a large commerce awaiting transportation, and 
then successively completing the most important branches, much better 
results would be obtained. 

But we have actually had instances in river and harbor ap- 
propriations where the branches were made deeper than the 
main channels of the stream. Then here is his recommenda- 
tion, and this is the recommendation that Congress ought to 
think a good deal about. 

Specifically the writer would not abandon— 

This is Col. Townsend, who is the head of the Mississippi 
River Commission; a great authority on waterways— 

Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigable stream in 
the a seo ag Valley that has been partially improved, but would 
leave 58 of m in their statu quo, confining operations to snagging 
and the maintenance of existing works, and would concentrate appro- 

riations on opening up a channel of the ree: of that existing on 
Phe lower an middle Mississippi to Chicago and Pittsburgh. Chicago is 
accustomed to water transportation. he to ‘aphy around tts- 
burgh has forced the shipper to build his factory on the river bank. 
These centers of trade, therefore, affora the best opportunity of deter- 
mining whether the shipper wants river transportation. hey, with 
New Orleans, are the keys to the oe If the facilities 
forded by the Government are utilized, the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri Rivers should then receive attention. When they are facts 


t a change of senti- 
While it is impossible to indict a 
So Col. Townsend put his hand on the nerve of the whole 


matter. It is the desire to secure something for the local com- 
munity, and that leads to this piecemeal system, and it leads 


You can get on the Mississippi at St. Paul and come 
down the river and scarcely meet a boat. Once in a while you 


to this dribbling policy. Gen. Marshall, who was for several 
years ‘Chief of Engineers, once said: 

Few, if any, of the larger works have ever been prosecuted at a 
rate sufficien rapid to realize the fullest efficiency and economy. 

When the whole improvement is provided for then the com- 
munity makes its plan for docks, the construction of boats, 
and so forth, 

Mr. NEw tanps, the distinguished Senator from Nevada, once 
said on this floor: : 

Mr. Newtaxps. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will permit 
me, I will say that I regard the moneys that are now being spent upon 
the small streams under the present system as practically wasted. 

I wish to put in fhe Recorp just an instance or two of this 
dribbling policy. In 1890 work was commenced upon the Col- 
bert and Bee Shoals Canal, above Riverton, on the Tennessee 
River. That was not finished until 1911. Some time ago I read 
an article in one of the magazines that a lock on the Columbia 
River had been 24 years in building. The James River project 
was commenced in 1884 and it is only now about half completed, 
and will require some $3,000,000 more to complete it. 

Sandy Bay Harbor was begun in 1884 and has been in progress 
ever since. We have expended nearly $2,000,000 on it, and it 
will require $5,000,000 more to complete it. They have been 
about 30 years on it already. That is an example of this waste, 
a waste that runs through this bill; and of course I realize 
nobody cares anything about these instances that have occurred 
in the history of river and harbor legislation, 

The Hennepin Canal was constructed at a cost of over 

7,000,000, and in 1918 there were only 11,000 tons of freight 
which went through that canal. Out of the $900,000,000 that 
have been expended on these rivers and harbors it is a per- 
fectly safe estimate that half of it has been squandered. We 
have abandoned projects when it became apparent that it was 
idle to keep them up. The mere fact, as the Senator from 
Florida suggested yesterday, that a part of this goes to mainte- 
nance of projects already completed is not in every instance a 
complete argument, because it may be utterly useless as to some 
of these insignificant and trivial creeks, even though they have 
been completed—whatever can be completed about them—to 
keep on spending the public money. 

We abandoned Grand River, Mich., I think, after expend- 
ing over $400,000 upon it, having very small commerce, the en- 
gineer’s report in 1913 stating that the commerce involved was 
insignificant. We abandoned that instead of keeping on and 
spending year by year thousands of dollars on Grand River. 

Mr. President, I realize what a perfectly enthusiastic recep- 
tion my remarks on this subject have. I realize what a per- 
fectly hopeless proposition it is te ever weed out anything in a 
river and harbor bill. I have seen this Senate adopt projects 
that the Army engineers had condemned and adopt them on 
yea-and-nay votes, while we are always told to follow the 
Army engineers. 

I have made up my mind, while in the past I have been 
perfectly willing to stand up day by day and argue out these 
river and harbor bills, that if this kind of expenditures are 
the kind of expenditures the people of this country want, I do 
not know that it is the duty of a Member of this Congress to 
enter into an extended discussion of them, no one paying any 
attention to him, simply to take his right, as he has the right, 
to give his view as briefly as he can and to put in the Recorp 
some of the figures and get a yea and nay vote upon it, and let 
the people in Congress respond, as they will some day, to their 
constituents for voting their money as money is voted in these 
river and harbor bills. i 

The Big Sandy River, $1,700,000 expended; in 1913 about 
800 tons of coal floated on it. 

Cape Lookout Harbor, that Gen. Kingman pronounced to 
be dear at any price. 

On the Arkansas River, on which we have spent three and 
a half million dollars, where the commerce has dwindled to in- 
significance. 

Ouachita River, with a system of locks and canals upon 
which we have spent $3,000,000, not enough commerce to speak 
of. Yet this bill provides for turning over a fund that is left 
from Lock 7, I think it is, and putting it on Lock No. 5, over 
$300,000. It is wrong, of course, ever to turn any of this 
money back to the Public Treasury. Keep putting it into the 
bottoms and rocks of Ouachita River. Then go out and tell 
your folks about it. Tell them it does not make any difference 
what they are taxed. Tell them we have not got time to pay 
attention to these things; we are too busy. They are going to 
pay some attention to it, though, some day. Mark that. 

I have heard Senators talk about projects and say, “ That is 
my project.” One distinguished Senator on this floor some years 
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ngo said that the river and harbor bill was a steal, but 
he said, „we want our share.“ One Congressman testified be- 
fore the House committee as to a project, that it was “his 
baby.” Ah, it is funny, a huge joke these things are, but 
$27,000,000 is so trivial that the Senator from Louisiana does 
not want to pay any attention to it. 

It is not very trivial on these clerks, upon whom you are 
going to save in the District of Columbia, just cutting out that 
much so that you can have an appropriation for your Banana 
Creek, and your Swift Creek, and your Fishing Creek, and 
your Altamaha and your Okmulgee, and your Great and Little 
Peedee. Those are for military and naval purposes, of course. 
We have reached the point now that at the last session of Con- 
gress we even had, if such a term can be used, a pork-barrel 
fish-hatchery bill, fish hatcheries spread over the country, and 
if you take the members of the committee you can locate where 
the fish hatcheries were, and a public-building bill with public 
buildings for towns of less than 700 people; but it never got 
out of the committee in the Senate. Thank the Lord for that! 
Oh, it is a lot of fun spending somebody else’s money for war 
purposes like this fake measure. How you do enjoy it! Would 
you spend your own money this way? 

Mr. President, the country will be absolutely lost if the 
Okmulgee and the Oklawaha and Sarasota Bay are not im- 
proved. If the inland waterway from Pensacola to Mobile 
Bay is not improved, how can this country carry on a successful 
war? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield, if the Senator will explain it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, 
but I will say to the Senator that that project is not in the 
bill at all. 

Mr. KENYON. The Oklawaha River? 

Mr, FLETCHER. The canal between Pensacola and Mobile 
is not in the bill at all. As to the Oklawaha and the other 
streams mentioned, there was not a cent for improvement; it 
was for maintenance. 

Mr. KENYON. There is some maintenance, and the Okla- 
waha was in the bill presented here by the committee just be- 
fore we adjourned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; it was. 

Mr. KENYON. For about $700,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And it ought to be in this bill, 

Mr. KENYON. I know the Senator thinks so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It ought to be. 

Mr. KENYON. We would feel safer in this war if the Ok- 
lawaha was in here for more, I am sure. Where are your tor- 
pedo boats, where are the submarine destroyers if you do not 
improve the Oklawaha River and if we leave it out of this 
bill? What a shame to leave it out of this bill! What cheer 
it will bring to the Kaiser! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator claim that there is no 
connection between the movement of the products of the country, 
the food of the country, from the producers to the consumers; 
that that has no relation whatever to the public affairs of the 
country or even to the war? 

Mr. KENYON. Is it the purpose to improve the Oklawaha 
River to reclaim the land so that food can be raised? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The purpose of it would be to enable the 
85,000 bushels of corn that are produced on the banks of the 
river to reach a market, together with the other products. 

Mr. KENYON, If the Senator conceives that that is the pur- 
pose, I do not see why anything was left out of the bill on that 
theory. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It ought not to have been left out. 

Mr. KENYON. No; the Senator would not have left it out 
if it were left to him. If there are rivers or creeks in Florida 
that the Senator would have left out, I would like to know what 
they are. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are plenty of them, but you have 
no rivers in Iowa—— - 

Mr. KENYON. We have no rivers in my State? We have 
rivers in which you could put all the rivers of Florida, and then 
there would be room for more. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Government controls the jurisdiction 
and supervision over these navigable streams. You can not 
have a bridge go across one of them, you can not do anything 
on one without the consent of the Government. The Government 
ought to take care of them. If the Senator has any in his State 
that need that sort of improvement the Government ought to 
take care of them. 


Mr. KENYON. I know that is the Senator’s theory, and so 


he puts in this bill a survey for Banana Creek as a great water 


proposition. I have the history here of the county in which 
Banana Creek is located, giving the rivers and everything else 
in the county, and I have the Rand-McNally map and have 
searched in vain for such an insignificant stream as Banana 
Creek is. The Senator believes in that. He believes in it 
honestly; I do not question that. He believes that it is the 
proper expenditure of public money. He did not put Banana 
Creek in here merely to satisfy our allies, the Italians; he put 
it in because he believes that Banana Creek might be so im- 
proved that it would be a great national resource. He believes 
in that; I grant him that right; but I do not believe in it. He 
has a right to fight for it and I have a right to fight against it, 
and propose to do so, 

Senator Toombs once said on this floor: 

It has become a national disgrace for Congress to engage in a 
miserable scramble for a slice from the public Treasury. 

Mr. President, I am now going to take up some of the projects 
in this bill. I did not intend to take so much time on this mat- 
ter, but one does not know where to stop. . 

Let us go along through the bill a little. “Boston Har- 
bor.” I do not mean to contend at all that Boston Harbor 
is not a great project, and that the Government ought not to 
improve it in every way, but I am referring to this more to 
show two things: First, that a new system has been devised in 
this river and harbor bill, whereby unexpended balances are 
turned over to some project without any particular appropria- 
tion, and then the project is fastened upon the Government as 
a going project; and secondly, to show that they do not follow 
the Army engineers. I refer to the item of Boston Harbor, on 
page 8 of the bill: 


Boston Harbor, Mass.: The unexpended balances of appropriations 
heretofore made and authorized for this ae heels are ereb made 
available for improvement in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 931, Sixty-third Congress, second session. 

The existing project—85 feet—costing $7,994,000, is nearly 
completed. The project for 40 feet depth, which is the project 
referred to in House Document No. 931, is to cost $3,845,000. 
Now, see what Col. Newcomer says before the House committee 
on page 16 of the hearings: 

Mr. Treapway. I did not intend to ask it, but since you have made 
that statement, I will ask you why Boston was eliminated? 

Col. Newcomer. For the reason that the new project proposed there 
was one to provide for a eater depth only at the outer entrance 
which was rendered advisable on account of wave action. It does not, 
give an increased depth to the docks at all, because the inside chan- 
nels will remain at 35 feet, but solely for convenience in entering a 
port like that it is desirable to have an increased depth over the 
outside. It is only a question of providin, 17 convenience in 
getting in It is a very desirable matter, but it is not a need of any 
urgent character. It is a case where a few hours’ delay will enable 
them to meet the situation. 

Mr. Treapway. That is the commercial situation? a 

Col. Newcomer, Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Treapway. You are not referring to the question of getting to 


the navy yard? 

Col. Newcomer. It is the same thing in tbat respect. We do not 
require any increased depth to the navy yard. That depth is 35 feet. 

There is an Army engineer—Col. Newcomer—who says they 
do not need the 40-foot project to get to the navy yard. The 
testimony continues: 

Mr. Treapway. There are two or three more questions that I would 
like to ask. What is the need in this bill for items for surveys? 

Coi. Newcomer. We did not really pay much attention to the ques- 
tion of surveys. That is a matter that we did not consider e; ally 
important from our point of view. There are a great many of those 
items in here that appeal to me as being superfluous. 

So we have—and I am not seriously objecting to the Boston 
Harbor proposition; I am citing it for the reasons stated—so 
we have the beginning of a new system of turning over unex- 
pended balances in order to establish a certain project with 
practically no consideration by Congress, and making it a project 
that hereafter comes up for its appropriation; and secondly, to 
show that the infallible Army engineers are not always followed. 

All the new_projects, and especially the project for New York 
Harbor, can hardly be objected to; but I want to show what 
the testimony of the Army engineers as to Hell Gate is; and 
almost everybody is in favor of making the thing better over 
there by blowing the hell out of Hell Gate. I shall read in a 
moment what was said by Col. Newcomer in answer to inquiries 
from Mr. Hu.perr. Remember, this is a 40-foot, channel now 
through East River to Hell Gate. The proposition of the bill— 
and I am not finding fault with that, but I am showing it is not 
in accord with the testimony of the Army engineers, and we are 
continually told by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
that the Army engineers are very close to divinity. I quote 
from the testimony as follows: 

Mr. Hutsert, Do you not regard the strategic value of the East 
River as providing the means of ingress and egress to and from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and particularly in view of the fact that there 
‘are four bridges across the river, the demolition of any one of which 
might 3 block off the er TE as a suficient justification for 
adopting at this time 40 feet at Hell Gate? 
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Col. Newcomen. It seems to me that 35 feet at Hell Gate is really 


th of 35 feet, with 5 feet of tide, 
gives you practically 40 feet. The draft of our heaviest battleship 
contemplated is about 33 feet. It seems to me that 35 feet will answer. 
Of course there would be a certain advantage in having access to the 
navy yard for a crippled vessel; but whether you would want to go 
it) through leit Gate in onder to provide. that ineility, in addition to 
J e . 
oe e a ia Dinacod Reef, rane know. The Navy Department 
has not asked for it. 

We are told that this is a project required for military and 
naval purposes; that. every one of the new projects, as was 
stated on the floor yesterday, the Army engineers have stated 
were war projects. If I am mistaken, I shall be glad to be cor- 
rected by the chairman of the committee. Now, Col. Newcomer 
comes in and states that there is no necessity for the 40-foot 
channel through East River and Hell Gate; that a 35-foot chan- 
nel is sufficient, and that the Navy Department has not asked 
for a 40-foot channel. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. I will. 

Mr. CALDER, I hold a copy of a letter in my hand which 
is addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives, which was written by 
the Secretary of the Navy, in which he very strongly advocates 
the building of this 40-foot channel. 

I may say to the Senator from Iowa that it was after this 
letter and the letter from the Secretary of War indorsing what 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels stated, that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors again met and incorporated the proposition 
for a 40-foot project. If the Senator will permit me, I shall 
read a paragraph of the letter, as follows: 


adequate, for this reason; The 


Mr. KENYON. I want to say to the Senator from New York, 
in order that he may understand my position, that I am not 
opposing that proposition. I think the channel ought to be 40 
feet ; that is a proper way to spend money on rivers and harbors. 
New York is a great port; and it is just as important to the 
people of my State as it is for the people of New York that that 
harbor be improved. It is also important for the whole country 
that Hell Gate be blown up. 

Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator from Iowa for approving 
the improvement of our port and the rivers adjacent thereto. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to suggest 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will pardon me for just a 
moment, I might add that I know the Army engineers are not 
sympathetic with the 40-foot project, but the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy were strongly for it, as was also 
the President. They saw the wisdom of it, and that is the 
reason why it is in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to suggest to the Senator that there 
ought to be, it seems to me, an amendment to that proposition. 
in line 20, on page 6, where it reads a “40-foot channel,” by 
making it read a “ 40-foot commodious channel.” 

As I understand the situation there it is something like the 
bow of a stovepipe. If you merely had your 40-foot depth 
in the center, would it be possible to use it around the bend at 
that point? ` 

Mr. CALDER. Answering the Senator, I will say that per- 
haps the project as provided for in the bill would help a great 
deal; undoubtedly it would; but to be really effective’ we 
ought to have what the engineers have termed “a 40-foot com- 
modious channel,” and I am hopeful that something will occur 
to make tliat possible before we pass the bill. s 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KENYON, I do. 

Mr. KNOX. I want to ask the Senator if he knows what 
the depth of the Panama Canal is? 

Mr. KENYON. Not accurately; no. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is 40 feet. 

Mr. CALDER. I think it is 40 feet. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to ask the Senator if he does not 
think that at all our principal Atlantic and Pacifie ports the 
minimum depth ought to be at least the depth of the Panama 
Canal? Otherwise you will be maintaining a waterway down 
there that will be available for vessels that can not come into 
our own ports. } 0 

Mr. CALDER, If the Senator is addressing me, I will reply 
to him by ‘saying that undoubtedly the channels in our im- 
portant harbors and ports ought to be at least 40 feet deep. 


Mr. KNOX. If not, it seems to me that we have built the 
Panama Canal for the commerce of foreign nations that would 
draw the maximum depth there, but which could not obtain 
access to our own ports. The formula, I think, should be that 
the minimum depth of our own ports should be the maximum 
depth of the Panama Canal. 

Mr, CALDER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator know the draft of our 
largest ocean boats? I do not mean our battleships. Our 
battleships draw 33 feet, I think. 

Mr. KNOX. I know that they can not get into New York 
Harbor with a 35-foot depth. Perhaps the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who is more directly interested in harbor work than I 
am, will be able to answer that question. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is not safe for the largest dreadnaught to 
rely on a 35-foot channel, especially with a rocky bottom and a 
swift current. All Navy men, where a channel is to be used 
by the largest type of dreadnaught, desire a 40-foot channel. 
In connection with that, I will read an extract from the testi- 
mony of Admiral Benson. who is now the Chief of Operations of 
the Navy Department. He was discussing before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce a very meritorious project, the Cape Cod 
Canal, and he added this: 

It will acquire additional importance if the contemplated measures 
for deepening Hell Gate are carried through, and they must eventually 
be carried through, whether at this time or some other time, on ac- 
count of the additional tremendous strategic importance of that place, 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think there is much difference of 
opinion as to making the channels in all these important har- 
bors of sufficient depth to make them safe, and we could do 
that if we saved some of the money wasted on worthless 
projects. 

Mr. CALDER, I hope the Senator realizes the fact that the 
port of New York accommodates 52 per cent of the tonnage of 
the country, according to the figures of last year. 

Mr. KENYON. I realize that. . 

Mr. CALDER. I am glad to know the Senator realizes it. 

Mr. KENYON. I referred, Mr. President, a while ago to a 
general lump sum of $1,000,000 that was available from a former 
river and harbor act for any necessary uses, and that is avail- 
able now. I think I will put the evidence of that in the Recorp 
at this time. I read from page 132 of the House hearings: 

Mr. Frear. May I inquire if you have not $1,000,000. left from the 
fund that was appropriated several years ago in a lump sum with 
which to provide for all immediate necessities 

Col. Newcomer, No; not all immediate necessities. 

Mr. FREAR. I mean it can be — 5 to 
A NEWCOMER, It can be applied to 
Mr. Frear. It can be applied to anything which is regarded by the 

neers as necessary? 

‘ol. NEWCOMER. Y sir. 

Mr. FREAR. And that fund can be used at any time? 

Col. Newcomer, That is available for necessities as the 
I said before, we expected that would all be required to take care of 
the plants and necessary expense of supervision and matters of that 
kind. As a matter of fact, I might inform the committee that. in 
view of the possibility of the failure of any river and harbor bill this 
year we have been looking around to see to what extent allotments 
made from that appropriation ight be recalled and made available 
for more urgent or more — al work. You understand that in 
making these allotments the work does not proceed sometimes with the 
a testi a we expect, so that it may be a matter of a couple of years 
before the expenditure is actually made, and it is very likely we could 
supplement that $1,000,000 by some additional amounts withdrawn from 
other places. But that is now the unallotted balance. 

The grouping process goes on through the bill. 
find the following: 

Keyport and Shoal Harbors, Woodbridge, Cheesequake, Matawan, and 
Compton Creeks, Elizabeth, Raritan, South. and Shrewsbury Rivers, 
and ritan Bay, N. J.: For maintenance, $58,000. 

I find grouped also on the same page the following: 

Cold Spring and Absecon Inlets, Absecon and Tuckerton Creeks, and 
Toms River, N. J.: For maintenance, $35,000. 

We have appropriated heretofore for Cold Spring Inlet 
$981,200. There is practically no commerce on that waterway. 
One place—I think it was Cold Spring Inlet, but I am not sure 
as to the name just now—was referred to in one of the engi- 
neer’s reports, and it was stated that the harbor should be im- 
proved so as to permit the resumption of the yacht races at one 
time sailed at Cape May and forming the most attractive event 
of the season. Of course it is interesting to the taxpayers to 
contribute nearly a million dollars in order to improve con- 
ditions so that yacht races may go on uninterruptedly. 

I intend at this point, Mr. President, merely to put in the 
Recorp the figures showing the amounts expended and the com- 
merce upon a great many of the creeks and rivers provided for 
in this bill. For instance, on page 12, I shall put into the Recorp 
the amounts that have been expended and the commerce on the 
rivers there grouped, namely, Manteo Bay, Scuppernong, Pamlico, 
Tar, South, Bay, Neuse, and Trent Rivers, Fishing, Contentnea, 


anything: 
necessities in so far ag it 


en, 


arise. As 
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Swift, and Smiths Creeks, and so forth. On page 13 the Santee, 
Wateree, and Congaree Rivers; on page 14 the Altamaha, the 
Oconee, the Okmulgee; on page 16 the Kissimmee, Caloosa- 
hatchee, Orange, Anclote, Crystal, and other rivers. 

I desire also to put in some facts with relation to the Tom- 
bigbee River, on page 20; the Red, the Black, and the Ouachita, 
and n number of other Louisiana streams, and also the Arkansas, 
Black. Cumberland, and Tennessee Rivers. 

I am going simply to put in what perhaps may be very dry 
statistics, but they will be handy to have for future reference 
with relation to these projects and as showing what I have been 
contending. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether the statement to which he refers will cover the appro- 
priations for the years from the beginning on down to the 
present time or the mere total? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to put the matter in the 
Recorp as a statement; I want to put in facts from the records, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The matter will show the appropriations 
for these rivers from the very beginning by years, I take it? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; it will show the origin of the projects 
aud the appropriations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will it show the commerce? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; for the last three years. N 

Mr. FLETCHER. Only for the last three years? 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is all the engineers’ reports 
show. I will show whatever the engineers’ reports show. but 
I wilt say to the Senator that I would rather not do it to-night. 
1 cun state it in perhaps an hour in the morning. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will ask the Senator if he does not think 
it is fair, when he shows the entire expenditure made upon 
these projects since the beginning of the Government, to show 
also the entire commerce that the rivers have borne year after 
year since the Government began to make appropriations for 
them? 

Mr. KENYON. I wili say to the Senator that I should be 
very glad to do that if I had the figures. The engineers’ re- 
ports do not give those figures. and I am simply putting in the 
Recorp what the engineers’ reports show. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does not the Senator think that it gives 
ther an improper impression about these various projects 
when you show the expenditures made upon them, say, for 
the last 100 or more years, and you show the commerce upon 

them only for the last three years? That is hardly a fair 
showing. Is not that a one-sided statement of the case? 

Mr. KENYON, Well, just as anybody views that. I suppose 
that most people realize that there has been some commerce on 
some of these streams from about the time the improvement 
started. I was not aware that many of them had been im- 
proved for as long as a hundred years. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say that, for instance, in my own 
State the commerce on the Red River is undoubtedly very 
sinall-at the present time. The appropriations on the river are 
small now. In times past there has been a very large com- 
merce upon the Red River, and the appropriations were fairly 
large. If you should take the appropriations for the Red River 
in the uggregate, they would show up pretty large; but if you 
should take the commerce on the Red River in the past you 
would find that an enormous quantity was carried on that river, 
theugh at the present time, and for the past three years, the 
commerce has been small. It would not give one a correct idea 
of what that river was in the former years when we were 
spending n great deal of money upon it. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator contend that the commerce 
Was more upon the Red River before they commenced to im- 
prove it than it was afterward? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not intimate anything of the kind. 
I said thut the commerce on the river was very large in former 
years. I remember when I was a boy that there was a consid- 
erable obstruction in the river near the town of Alexandria, 
where I was born. That obstruction was removed at very con- 
siderable cust. There were no railroads near the river in those 
days. All the commerce of that section was carried by water. 
There were considerable improvements made upon the river 
ut heuvy cost, and a very large commerce was carried upon it. 
For the last few years the annual expenditures have been 
quite small, and the commerce has been small. The only point 
I was making was to ask the Senator, in all fairness, if in his 
statement about the Red River he is going to give the total 
expenditures made from the beginning of the Government upon 
it, whether he ought not also to give the commerce that has 
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been carried on that stream since the beginning of the Govern- 
ment, so that one might fairly offset the other? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have not the commerce on 
the Red River from the beginning of the Government. I sup- 
pose it might be possible to secure it, but I really have no means 
of getting it. If the Senator could furnish it to me, I should be 
very glad to use it. 

[At this point Mr. Kenyon yielded the floor for the day.] 


Wednesday, July 25, 1917. fz 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if there are no other interrup- 
tions I will proceed with the merry business we are now engaged 
in of finding places to waste the public money while the Finance 
Committee is trying to find things to tax to raise the money. 
It is quite significant, Mr. President, and somewhat discourag- 
ing that at a time when the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] 
calls the attention of the Senate and of the country to the fact 
that there will be voted for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1918, 
the sum of $17,000,000,000 to cover Government expenses, ani, 
while the Committee on Finance is searching every conceivable 
avenue of taxation to find methods of taxation to raise a por- 
tion of this stupendous sum, we should be engaged in consider- 
ing a bill carrying on wasteful projects und wasteful systems 
that have existed in this country for so many years, 

If there ever was a time in the history of this country when 
the Representatives nnd Senators in Congress ought soberly to 
investigate and consider the appropriation bills before them, 
this is the time, but Congress is not doing it, and Congress will 
not do it. The Senate of the United States will not vote its 
honest convictions on this bill; it can not do so. I realize the 
difficulty that Senators are in. I realize that some of the most 
splendid and honest Members of this body can not vote against 
this river and harbor bill, or anything in it, because when they 
do the structure falls down, and when they do they are voting 
against meritorious projects in their own States. That is the 
unfortunate situation that arises in connection with river and 
harbor bills, and I do not believe it is ever going to change. 

What are the different political parties going to say to the 
people of this country? All the political parties, except the 
Socialist Party, will undoubtedly say that they stand by every 
expenditure made to carry on this war. It may be that the 
Nation having the last dollar will win this war, The situation 
is becoming more ominous every day to thinking patriotic Amer- 
icans, and yet we hear the doctrine announced on this floor, 
as was announced yesterday, that our expenditures now have 
grown so tremendous and $27,000,000 is such an infinitesimal 
sum that we ought not waste any time considering it. 

Mr. President, I am concerned not for the future of our coun- 
try, because I have a firm belief in Providence, and that in some 
way Providence is working out great problems for the benefit 
of the world, but I am concerned as to what is coming in the 
next few years, if we go on with a condition of affairs that 
arouses the feeling of the people. 

We have been told on this floor that even though more food- 
stuffs go into beer than go into whisky, we must not touch beer, 
because if we do trouble and dissatisfaction will be produced 
in certain communities, but, believe me, these continuous wasteful 
expenditures are involved in the question of domestic tranquillity 
more than beer. 

The Democratic Party said in 1916—and I am talking in no 
partisan sense, for there is never any politics in raids on the 
Public Treasury : 

We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the support of 
the Government, and to that end favor a return by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to its tormer practice of initiating and preparing appropria- 
tion bills through a single committee chosen from its pee patent in 
order that responsibility may be centered, expenditures standardized and 
made uniform, and waste and duplication in the public service as much 
as possible avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step toward 
a budget system. ‘ 

The Republican platform in 1916 said: 

The increasing cost of the National Government and the need for the 
greatest economy of its resources in order to meet the growing demands 
of the people for Government service call for the severest condemna- 
tion of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic administration 
of its shameless raids on the Treasury, and of its opposition to an 
rejection of President Taft's oft-repeated proposals and earnesi efforts 
to secure economy and efficiency through the establishment of a simple 
businesslike budget system to which we pledge our support and which we 
hold to be necessary to effect any real reform in the administration of 
national finances. 

But we can not even get consideration for a resolution which 
I introduced in the Senate some time ago providing for a com- 
mission to study and report on the budget system to the next 
session of Congress. We are going on spending billions of dol- 
lars, creating thousands of offices in this country, with no re- 
ports to Congress, and if any attempt is made to provide en war 
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board or war council in which Congress may have a part to 
ascertain how the money which ft appropriates is being expended, 
we are met with the strongest influence against the proposition. 
Mr. President, before taking up a number of these projects 
and hurrying along as fast as the weather will permit, I ask to 
have read from the desk an article in the Star, quoting a 
of Vice President MARSHALL at one of the conventions of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress in this city. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
For I\Terstate COMMERCE COMMISSION CONTROL ÖVER ALL TRAFFIC— 


VICE PRESIDENT MARSHALL ADVISES RAIL AND WATER BUSINESS un 
COORDINATED—SPEAKS aT CONVENTION, 


Vice Presideat MARSHALL hasten advised the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, in convention at the New Willard Hotel, to insist that 
the Congress of the United States coordinate the control of the rail and 
water trame of the country under the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
first enlarging the personne of the commission so that it may have 
enough men to do all the work that will be necessary. F 

It is not my business to start anything in the United States,“ the 
Vice President said. “I discharge my full duty when I listen to the 
utmost, in ali numility, or go to sleep, when these questions are dis- 
cussed before me. But permit me to suggest, not as one who knows, but 
as one who has listened, that it would be to the interest of the men 
who stand for improved waterways in this country to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission enlarged and to commit to its care the 
contro! of both rail and water rates and the manner in which they affect 
each other.” 

CRITICIZES WATERWAY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. MARSHALL said ne believes there is an absolute necessity for com- 
pletely overturning the United States Government on the question of 
interstate commerce. The people of the country, he said, will never be 
satisiied “ with the present slipshod methods of river and harbor im- 
provement.” He said he had looked at river and harbor bills himself, 
sometimes with a yellow and jaundiced eye,” and he thought some of 
them had contained projects which ought never have been approved by 
Congress. He advocated such improvements by legislative action 
“in a scientific 8 

* You will not dispute the fact,” Mr. MARSHALL said, that the more 
money you expend the less traffic you have. ‘Traffic does not arise as 
a result of improving rivers. The railroads have the right to meet 
river traffic rates. They do meet them, and the result is that notwith- 
standing the fact that rivers have been 3 traffic on rivers ends 
when the railroads meet the river rates.” This, Mr. MARSHALL said, is a 
condition which will be improved if the control of water as well as rail 
rates is committed to the care of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] placed in the Recor» a letter from Gen. 
Black. Among other things, the general said: { 

1 of t - 
was ditected to recommend to the Geeretacy of Warton tenn tan l 
river and harbor bill as I believe to be now a military necessity, 

It does not seem possible that Gen. Black recommended all of 
the items in this bill as a military ‘necessity, and yet that is 
the way his letter reads. Now, let us see how essential to mili- 
tary conditions are some of these mighty streams of commerce. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator to make a suggestion? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. x 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps I am somewhat at fault in the 
statement I made, and I think perhaps the Senatgr has fallen 
into the same error. What were referred to as being based upon 
military necessity, or having direct relation to the national de- 
fense as specified by the Chief of Engineers, were the new 
projects in the bill. I have been, perhaps, a little broad in some 
statements that I made, that every item in the bill was con- 
sidered a military necessity. What I meant was the new items 
in the bill; because, as I explained in the outset, the completed 
projects are provided for under the head of “ Maintenance,” 
and-the projects already adopted and under improvement under 
the head of “ Maintenance and improvement.” ‘Then come the 

` new projects, which are based upon the idea of having direct 
or indirect relation to the national defense, or, in other words, 
the military necessity. So it is with reference to the new 
projects that I wanted to confine that observation which I 
made myself and which, I think, may have mislead the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I assume that is probably what Gen. Black 
meant. I can not imagine that he would include all of these 
projects as military necessities. y 

On page 12 of this bill, under this new grouping system, we 
find, under one item, a number of matters. True, the item is 
small, but it illustrates the system; and I put into the RECORD 
the facts concerning a number of these items. 

Scuppernong River: Engineers’ reports, volume 2, page 2185. 
The Government has expended the sum of $34,900 on that river. 
The reports show a commerce up and down the river of 9.448 
tons. This includes over 2,000 tons of lumber, which, I assume. 
can be floated without any large improvement to these streams, 

Mr, WATSON. What was the value of that commerce? 

Mr. KENYON. The value was something like $380,000. 
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Contentnea Creek, N. C., which is included in the same group- 
ing system: I want to read into the Record from the Engineers’ 
reports, volume 1, page 549, the original condition of this 
mighty stream of commerce: 


Previous to improvement this stream had a depth of about 3 feet 
during nine months of the year from its month to Stantonsburg, 63 miles 
above the mouth, but was obstructed throughout its entire length by 
fallen timber, sand shoals, and overhanging growth, and was navigable 
for shallow-draft craft only during the higher freshet stages of about 
three to six months of the year. 

The existing project was adopted by the river and harbor act of March 
3, 1881, and contemplated clearing the stream of obstructions so as to 
obtain from its mouth to Stantonsburg a depth of not less than 3 feet 
during the higher stages about nine months of the year, at a cost esti- 
mated In 1888 at $77,500. It was amended in 1894 to limit mainte- 
nance below Snow Hill and extended in 1899 to include maintenance to 
Stantonsburg. 

The work of the gear consisted of removing from the channel 360 
32 miles, using the 
There was expended 


obstructions between the mouth and Snow Hill, 
United States hoister Contentnia and hired labor. 
in this work $961.96, all for maintenance, as a result of which the 
natural channel was unobstructed. 

The Forest was completed in 1896 for $13,105.44 less than the esti- 
mate of 1 Since that time work has been confined to maintenance 
principally below Fools Bridge: 


A very appropriate title for a bridge on this stream. 


A channel free from obstructions and 3 or 4 feet deep exists for 
from six to eight months during the year to Fools Bridge, 42 miles. 
Above that point the stream is in poor condition. Expended on present 
project to June 30, 1916: For improvement, $64,394.56, and for mainte- 
nance, $19.532.33; a total of $83,926.89. 

* 

Now. let us see about the commerce on this great waterway. 
Without the development of these mighty waterways this war, 
of course, will be @ failure. The commerce for the year 1915 
amounted to 9,607, short tons. In 1913 the commerce was 
8.684 tons. So the commerce on this stream has increased 
somewhat. The work that was done in the year, as shown by 
the engineers’ reports— 

Consisted of snagging for the purpose of clearin 
nel of obstructions from the mouth to Snow Hill 


mouth * * * 
The hoister Contentnia began o 


the natural chan- 
2 miles above the 


rations on this stream on February 
18, 1916, and to March 31. 1916, removed a total of 50 large logs, 
33 stumps, 45 snags, 29 saw logs, 11 trees, and 14 cords of small snags 
from the channel; and cut and hauled back 177 trees and 14 cords 
of brush from the banks. 

There will be little trouble about the fuel question this winter. 
We can get our wood out of some of these streams. 

Commercial statistics, season of navigation, 1915: Navigable during 
freshet stages only; about three months during the year. - 

The commercial statistics I have given. 

We have spent $85,000 on this stream. Is it not honestly time 
to abandon projects of that character? 

Mr. WATSON. What is the value of that commerce? 

Mr. KENYON. The value of the commerce is given as 
$146,975. Of that, 6,900 tons was timber of a value of $20,000. 

I pass now to another mighty stream of commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, has the Senator stated the 
amount carried in this bill for maintenance of Contentnea 
Creek? 

Mr. KENYON. It is impossible to tell. That is the advan- 
tage of this grouping system; the engineers can spend any 
amount of it-on Contentnea Creek, or all of it. The Senator 
from Florida stated the other day that it was $1,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the amount. It is not impossible 
to tell, if you refer to the report of the engineefs. That is the 
estimate for it—$1,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course a man feels very cheap now in 
Saying anything about $1,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The commerce was valued at $146,975. 

Mr. KENYON. I have stated that, of which about $20,000 
was timber. 

I pass now to the next great waterway in this plan of de- 
veloping our waterways as included in this group system, and 
that is Smiths Creek. I have no information as to the amount of 
this appropriation that will be used for Smiths Creek, but it 
can all be used; and just for the sake of history and some people 
who may quietly, around their own firesides, read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, to save them the trouble of looking up the en- 
gineers’ reports, so that they may understand how the people 
whom they have elected to Congress are standing by-their rights 
and keeping them from unnecessary taxes, I put a few facts in 
the Recorp from the engineers’ reports: 


Smiths Creek rises in Pamlico Con * „ © It is about 5 
miles long, but navigable only 2 or 3 miles above its mouth. Wind 
tides prevail throughout its entire length. 


That is a very advantageous thing to know. 


The discharge depends on prevailing winds and is impossible to 
measure. The current is sluggish. The fall is very small. Average 
width between banks Is about feet. 
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The commerce for the last three years, which is all that is 
given in the engineers’ reports, is as follows: 

1913, 2,935 tons. 

1914, 3,545 tons— 

You see, it is gradually growing up. There is an enormous in- 
crease— 

1915, 5,896 tons. > 


There is one good thing about that creek. We have not spent 
such an enormous amount of money on it; only about $17,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was only discovered about three years ago. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
state, in fairness, that the bill does not carry a cent for Smiths 
Creek, unless it is possible that something is left over out of 
the lump-sum appropriation’ for these items and from those 
that are specified and estimated for. In other words, the com- 
merce on Smiths Creek was $145,000 last year, and there is no 
estimate for any expenditure on that creek at all; and therefore 
none of this money will be spent on Smiths Creek unless, as I 
say, something is left over, and it is needed there, from the other 
items mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator states there—and I do not charge 
the Senator at all with the responsibility fo it—the unfair- 
ness of the whole system pursued in making up this bill. Twelve 
or fifteen items are grouped in here together, and then a lump 
sum is applied to them. Under the very terms of this bill, with 
which the Senator must be familiar, the Section near the close 
of the bill, the engineers are given the power to spend this money 
in any of these groupings just exactly as they please. So it is not 
quite fair. The Senator has, perhaps, a good deal of information 
as to what the Army engineers are supposed to do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senate has not that information, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am basing that, if the Senator will allow 
me to say so. upon the report of the engineers that is submitted 
to Congress and printed, and is here on the desks, and is in the 
document room. The reports show the estimates made for the 
different items in this group. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, what is this put in the bill for? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Only for this reason—now, let me ask 
the Senator if this is not reasonable: 

Suppose during the current year, between now and June 30, 
1918, a storm should come, or some accident should happen, 
whereby the channel should be closed up; and suppose the 
engineers could take a dredge out of Fishing Creek or Con- 
tentnea Creek, where they might be working, and in a day's 
time remove that bar. Would not that be a wise thing to do? 
It would cost almost nothing; but the engineers could not do it 
unless you grouped these items in this way. By grouping them 
in this way they would have authority to do it in case of an 
accident or emergency like that, and that is the whole purpose 
of grouping. The reports themselves show specifically every 
item for which estimates have been made, and there is not an 
estimate of a dollar made for Smiths Creek, so that it can not 
be spent there except in case of some emergency like that, which 
I believe would be proper and economical. 

Mr. KENYON. No; it can not be spent there unless the engi- 
neers decide to spend it there. That is true, and that is the 
whole situation. I agree with the Senator that there is a storm 
coming, but it is coming from the voters when they discover 
some of these appropriations. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. I have agreed with the chairman 
that I was going to get through in a reasonable time, but I am 
glad to yield to the Senator. ? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not intend to get into any controversy. 

Mr. KENYON. I am perfectiy willing to get into a con- 
troversy. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I merely want to ask the Senator a simple 
question, and it is this: In view of the very great car shortage 
all over the country, does not the Senator think that these two 
little creeks which he has named—that is to say, Contentnea 
Creek, with something over 9,000 tons of commerce, in other 
words. about nine trainloads of commerce, and this other creek, 
Smiths Creek, with about 6,000 tons of commerce, something 
over six trainloads of commerce—does not the Senator think 
that those creeks make an important contribution to the freight 
carrying of this country, in view of all the car shortage we 
have? Fifteen trainloads are carried on these two little creeks, 
one of which is going to get $1; in this bill, and the other 
nothing. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, well, I do not believe—and I say this in 
all respect to my distinguished friend from Louisiana, for whom 
I have a great affection—I do not believe there is a creek in the 


United States but that my good friend has a notion could be 
improved and made navigable. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course I am interested as much as the 
Senator is in the car-stortage proposition. It is a serious mat- 
ter. I do not know but that I would vote to build cars, but there 
are not any railroads along a lot ef these creeks. The Senator 
might just as well build railroads down there as to do this. It 
would be just the same proposition. I have a little interest in 
the people who will have to pay for all of this, as well as the 
people who are to have their freight transported, and I know 
the Senator always has the notion that anybody who opposes 
a river and harbor bill is in some way trying to help the rail- 
roads. I will join with him in any kind of a plan that will 
amount to anything, that will not be just a wasteful plan, to 
try to bring into some kind of coordination the railroads and 
the great rivers of the country. I am not going to join in any 
plan for Fishing Creek and Contentnea Creek, and affairs of 
that Kind. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Would the Senator be in favor of abandon- 
ing all these waterways, which in the aggregate carry an 
immense commerce? I listened with a great deal of pleasure to 
the Senator’s very able discussion of the high price of coal and 
have tried to follow him in his efforts to reduce its price. He 
has been one of the leaders in this coal proposition. It has 
been suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] and 
others that one of the greatest troubles in regard to the high 
price of coal is car shortage. In the aggregate an enormous 
volume of freight is carried on the waterways of the United 
States. In and around Pittsburgh there is something like 
15,000,000 tons of commerce carried on those waterways—the 
Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio Rivers—and it is coal. 
Would the Senator favor our abandoning these waterways and 
forcing the freight that is now carried on them to be carried by 
rail? Would not that add very materially to the present car 
shortage? : 

Mr. KENYON. I have heard that argument so many times 

Mr. RANSDELL. It has not been answered by anybody. 

Mr. XENYON. Oh, no; no one will ever answer it to the 
Senator's satisfaction. The Senator answers it by improving all 
the creeks of the country. I am, of course, in favor of improv- 
ing the great rivers, and everybody else is, and lessening the 
strain on the car proposition in this country. But it is always 
that way—the Ohio River, the Mississippi River, and the 
Monongahela are linked up with these littie good-for-nothing 
projects, and then a Senator rises and beats his breast and an- 
nounces that this great commerce of the country is going to be 
destroyed. That is the trouble with the whole river and harbor 
system. You put a good proposition in and then you join onto it 
a lot of indefensible things, and if you are going to beat the 
indefensible things you have got to beat a good proposition, and 
you can not do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? : 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be well for the Senator to remind 
the Senate that three years ago, when there were 247,000 idle 
cars sidetracked in the country, we were asked to make appro- 
priations for the same little creeks and streams, and the only 
question then was to advance commerce. Is not that true? 

Mr. KENYON. Well, we might as well be perfectly frank 
about these little streams. Everybody knows it. It is nat for 
commerce, but to help elect men to Congress. What is the use 
of going around the corner about that proposition? A man goes 
home with an appropriation for Contentnea Creek or Podunk 
Creek, or a public building, and he is tendered a great banquet, 
and leading orators pronounce him the greatest statesman we 
have had in modern times. That is not true of all, of course. 
That is practically what the general I quoted yesterday an- 
nounced is the trouble with the whole system. 

I proceed now with a few more matters for the Recorp. We 
understood the other day that Fishing Creek was in the same 
situation that the Senator now says some of these other creeks 
are, but let us see. Let us see the great work that has been done 
for Fishing Creek. The work consisted of snagging, and so 
forth: 

Tne hoister Contentnia started work on this stream on January 25, 
1916, and worked until February 2, 1916—— s 

Mr. NEW. In what State is that? ~ 

Mr. KENYON. In North Carolina. 

The hoister Contentnia started work on this stream on January 25, 
1916, and worked until February 2, 1916, when operations were sus- 
pended, the stream having been restored to d condition. She re- 
moved from the channel 21 logs, 4 stumps, 16 snags, 8 saw logs, and 
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2 trees, besides cutting and hauling back from the banks 8 trees. This 
work was accomplished at a cost of $726.91, which gives a unit cost 
of $12.31 per obstruction or threatened obstruction removed. Other 
expenditures were $162.15 and were in payment for district and field 
office expenses. 

We have not expended a great deal of money on this stream— 

2,750; of course, merely a driblet. 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

Season of navigation, 1915: Navigable for about three months in the 
year, during freshet stages only. 

Commerce upstream, 128 tons—I do not know how many car- 
loads that would be—downstream, 2,322 tons; a total commerce 
of 2,450 tons. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield.. 

Mr. KING. Have the engineers in these various projects 
given the size of the river—that is, the number of cubic feet 
of water per second, the depth and width, to determine whether 
it is navigable or nonnavigable? Have they fixed any stand- 
ard, or is it not a fact that any stream 2 or 3 feet deep that 
dries up for 10 months in the year and may float saw logs 
is denominated a navigable stream? : 

Mr. KENYON. I think it has been defined by the courts 
that a navigabie river is one that can float logs. I have some 
indistinct recollection of sueh a decision in Wisconsin. 

Mr. KING. In reading the proceedings of the commission I 
would imagine the determination of the court cuts but very 
little figure in determining whether a stream is navigable or 
not for the purpose of getting money out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 3 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
search back through these engineer reports he will find one 
report, at least, where the amount of water was one-tenth of 
a foot at the head of navigation. 

Mr. KING. If my friend will pardon me, I remember when 
I was in the House reading one of the reports submitted by an 
engineer where the stream was denominated a navigable one, 
and in the report it was stated that by sinking artesian wells at 
a considerable expense and pumping the water from those wells 
into the little streams that they called navigable it might be 
made navigable and would float a few logs and carry a flat 
bottom. That was one of the streams the improvement of 
which was recommended. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it stands as a brilliant historic 
fact that it was recommended by the Army engineer that the 
way to get water in certain streams was to sink artesian wells 
at the bottom. Other plans have been suggested by other 
people—of macadamizing some of the streams and making 
highways of them. A committee of Congress did visit a stream 
in Texas, and they were met at the depot by a local committee 
and asked to go up the stream in a buckboard; there was not 
enough water for a boat. These are extreme cases, of course. 

I want to go on with this monologue: 

Existing projects: The original project, adopted by Con under 
the river and harbor act approved September 19, 1890 (H. Doc. No. 
32 Sist Cong., Ist sess., and Ann. Rep. for 1890, B. 1179), was to clear 
the stream of logs, snags, trees, etc., up to Bellamy’s mill. about 
50 miles above its mouth, so as to give a minimum low-water depth 
2285000 and a minimum width of 40 feet, at an estimated cost of 

I call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the great 
fact that originally the plan of this creek was to give it a 
minimum depth of 20 inches—not 10 inches, but 20 inches—and 
they spent on that $31,062.54. 

Another one of this group is Pamlico River, on which there 
has apparently been considerable commerce, a complete com- 

“merce of 177,000 tons downstream and about 100,000 upstream, 
but when analyzed you discover that about 120,000 of that is 
timber. Now, listen to this: 

From July 1 to August 11, 1915, inclusive, she— 

The dredge Hercules—I do not know how the name happened 
to be she! 


removed a total of 43,882 cubic yards of material, 25 logs, and 43 
stumps, completing the channel to the bridge. This work was done at 
a cost of $8,981.15, or a cost of 20.4 cents per cubic yard, including 
logs and stumps. In ‘addition. $7,485.09 was paid the appropriation 
for Cape Fear River, N. C., at and below Wilmington for use of dredge 
Hercules and attendant plant. 

s $ s * * * 


* 

The original project for Pamlico River as adopted ni the river and 
harbor act of August 14, 1876, was to provide 9 feet at low water 
from Washington to the mouth at an estimated cost of $28,050. This 
was combined in 1880 with the original project for Tar River, adopted 
by the river and harbor act of May 8, 1879, for the removal of obstrue- 
tions between Washington and Tarboro, at an estimated cost of $10,000. 
In 1887 the project was modified to provide a depth of 20 inches and 
a width of feet to Tarboro, and the estimate was increased to 
$75,000. It was again increased in 1889 to $76,000. ` 


What a profound joy there must be in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people who are saving and sacrificing to pay the enormous 


* 


taxes put upon them to read of the mighty projects that there 
have been in the river and harbor bills of the past, for the 
Stream that is included here in the bunch system to get 20 
inches of water and a width of 60 feet. What kind of a stream 
is that, anyhow, 20 inches deep and 60 feet wide? It would 
be a good deal better, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] suggests to me, to turn it up on the side. It would be 
a good deal deeper, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to assure the Senator from 
Towa that in the West we have canals for irrigation purposes 
that will hold a great deal more water than that. Yet we have 
not the temerity nor the indecency to come here and ask Con- 
gress to make appropriations for them or to make them navi- 
gable streams. 

Mr. KENYON. For the Senator from Utah to speak in that 
disrespectful way of this great war measure borders close to 
treason. I resent it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator kindly read the com- 
merce and its value on the Pamlico River? X 

Mr. KENYON. I did. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not hear you. I heard you say 
286,000, tons and. most of that was timber, as though timber 
was not commerce. That was valued at $3,537,000. I did not 
hear you read that. That is a very considerable commerce. 

Mr. KENYON, Did the Senator read the value of that. 
I did not read that. I read the commerce. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And intimated that timber was not com 
merce, 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; but I intimated that timber and logs 
and matters of that kind can be floated down stream without 
all these tremendous appropriations. 

Now, Mr. President, I pass from that group, although there 
are other very interesting matters in it, but I am really in 
earnest in wanting to get through. I pass to the group on 
page 13 of the bill. S 

Northeast, Black, and Cape Fear Rivers. It requires a good 
deal of time to get these statistics, but I know the Senate is 
in no hurry, as we have nothing else to do until the bill comes 
out to tax the people. 

Black River, volume 1, page 590: 


The project was completed in 1895 and has been maintained since 
that time. The river is In good condition, the goyerning low-water 
depth being 5 feet to Point Caswell, 24 feet to Giwes Narrows, 32 
miles above the mouth, and 11 feet to Clear Run. Expenditures on 
poe project up to June 30, 1916, were: For new work, $12,358.40 ;_ 
‘er maintenance, $22,767.18; total, $35,125.58. 

There is a real river with a foot and a half of water at Clear 
Run, or the possibilities of a foot and a half at Clear Run. The 
country is going dry pretty fast, and it extends to a lot of these 
streams 


Cape Fear above Wilmington, page 592 of the report: 


During low-water season, however, numerous shoals over the upper 
66 miles of the river between Wilmington and Fayetteville gave a depth 
of only 12 to 14 inches— — 


Now, listen to this 
In addition, the upper 75 miles was badly obstructed by sunken logs, 
overhanging trees, snags, etc. The remainder of the river was generally 
navigable the year round by vesseis drawing about 3 feet of water, but 
even this section contained many snags and logs. Tidal range, 24 feet 
at mouth to 1 foot at Kings Bluff, 39 miles above. 

We have appropriated for the Black River $36,300. The com- 
merce, according to these reports, for the year 1915 was 19,856 
tons down the river, 2,678 tons up the river. Down the river 
there were 13,000 tons of timber, making a total commerce less 
the timber of about 10,000 tons. 

Cape Fear River above Wilmington, page 2238 of volume 2: 

Work during the aca was carried on by Government plant and hired 
labor. The General H, G. Wright was employed a total of 194 days 
shagging and clearing banks between a point 39 miles above Wilming- 
ton and a point 72 miles above, She removed from the channel 77 
logs, 81 trees, and 10 stumps, and cleared from the banks 275 trees. 

We have appropriated for this river above Wilmington 
$184,750. The commerce is not given in volume 2. I will see if 
it is given in volume 1. But listen to what great work has been 
done: 

As a result of the year’s work a fairly cleared natural channel at low 
water was maintained from Wilmington, 7 feet deep to Browns Land- 
ing, 72 miles above Wilmington, and 2 feet deep to Fayetteville, 115 
miles above Wilmington. As the river runs through a wooded country, 
however, trees and logs are brought into the channel by each of the 
numerous freshets. 


What a farce, and to be going on at just this particular time, 
with an expense this year to the Nation of $17,000,000,000 for 
war purposes. 

On page 591 of volume 1: 

When placed under governmental improvement in 1881 the river was 
navigable during about nine months of the year up as far as Fayetteville. 
During low-water season, however, numerous shoals over the upper 66 


miles of the river between e and Fayetteville gave a depth 
of only 12 to 14 inches. In addition, the upper 75 miles was badly 
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overhan, 
of the river was generally navigable 
— 3 feet of water, but even this 

As to the Northeast River, I find in a previous Engineer's Re- 
port, bare of 1913, at mee: ee the following: 


ommen ee it 10 ng tree snags, etc. The remainder 


round vessels drawi 
n con maby snags 


project up to June 30, 1913, was $33,- 
738.86, of of which 5. $10.68 
ma 
Po a . of the expenditures to date, the channel has been cleared 
erever needed. Six feet of water can be carried to Bannermans 
ee and 3 feet to Crooms Bridge om ng all stages of the water. 
From Crooms Bridge to Korne: s Bridge, the head of navigation, 
the river is so shallow that nav pation is practicable only when the 
water is up. This is liable 2 occur at any time, but during the sum- 


mer low sta usually 
The . low- way depth to Bannermans Bridge is 6 feet; to 


Crooms Bridge, 8 feet; to Hallsville, 0.5 foot; to Kornegays Bridge 
(the head of navigation), 0.1 foot. 

How do you like that, you people who are going to pay the 
taxes? How do you like projects of that kind? Why, Mr. 
President, if this business goes on, I doubt if the Statue of Free- 
dom will be left on the dome of the Capitol. There is not going 
to be much left to tax. f 

Mr. NORRIS. Not even the water in the streams. 

Mr. KENYON. It would raise very little to tax the water in 
these streams. I am unable to find in these reports any com- 
merce as to that stream. If the Senator from Louisiana, who 
knows a great deal about the commerce on these streams, can 
find any commerce in the reports, I should be glad to have him 
put it into the RECORD. 

Mr. RANSDELL, About what is the Senator from Iowa 
asking? I thought he was speaking about the upper Cape Fear 
River. 

Mr. KENYON. I am speaking about the Cape Fear River 
above Wilmington, and I say I did not find any commerce there. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator will look at page 589, volume 
1, of the Report of the Chief of Engineers, he will find these 
words: 


Tonnage. Value. 


123,170 
128, 518 
63, 


81,848, 558. 60 
2.110, 210. 10 
1. 263, 962. 10 


in tonnage and value is due princi to the falling 
6 of — e material and Taber. paly 

That indicates some commerce on the stream. 

Mr. KENYON. I really thank the Senator for that. I looked 
for the commerce, and under the heading “ Cape Fear River” its 
commerce is not given. I see it is given in the report to which 
the Senator refers. I do not know how in the world they got 
commerce over the river. They must have had some wagons or 
cars. 

Now I pass from that to the Little Peedee River, which is a 
little brother of the Great Peedee River. The Little Peedee 
River is really a pretty important stream ; it is included on page 
13 in the group. The commerce of this river in 1913 was 1,411 
tons. That commerce went up rapidly in 1914 to 1,626 tons, 
and it fell in 1915 to 1,442 tons. We have appropriated $46,700 
for that stream, and in the notes of the Engineers it is said: 
` Traffic has been handled by one steamboat making 23 trips and two 
tugs making four trips. No regular schedule service is maintained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the Senator leaves that matter, I 
will say that there is no estimate for any appropriation for the 
Peedee River in this bill, and the bill carries no appropriation 
whatever for that river. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad to ascertain that, though I feel 
badly for the poor Peedee River. There is not any way of tell We 
there is no appropriation, however, by looking at this bill, 
there? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is a way of telling it by referring 
to the estimate of the engineers. I can tell the Senator exactly 
what the estimate is. The report of the Chief of Engineers made 
in December, 1916, shows the estimates, and the report is avail- 
able to us all. 

Mr. KENYON. We will not quarrel about that, but the engi- 
neers can use this fund on these rivers if they desire to do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They must use the fund in accordance 
with their estimates, when they are made. There is an appro- 
—.— of $65,000 for Winyah Bay and $5,000 for the Great 

ee. 

The other projects mentioned in this group are the. Waccamaw. 
and Little Peedee, and we can not use a cent of the appropria- 
tion for these unless for some emergency which might arise for. 
the opening of a channel, which might be blocked, or something 
of that kind, if there was any money left out of these funds 
estimated for Winyah Bay and Great Peedee River. 


"06 „ sep for improvement t and $32,050.90 for 


Mr. KENYON. I do not see that we have any disagreement 
about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to say to the Senator that the esti- 
mates 

Mr. KENYON. The engineers can use funds if, in their judg- 
ment, they are necessary for those rivers. 

Mr, FLETCHER. They can only use such funds after they 
have completed the work according to the estimates that they 
have made on these other items or projects; or in case of some 
emergency where they might be used to prevent navigation being 
stopped by employing a dredge or something of that sort to 
open a channel. 

Mr. KENYON. However that may be, I think perhaps it may 
be a good thing for the taxpayers at-some time to read of these 
streams, and I put into the Reconp from volume 2, page 2246, 
as to the ides Peedee : 

During the fiscal year the United prate snag boat Wateree between 


July 1 <> October 11, 1915, carried g operations over 68 
miles of this river, removing shettuctious? as fo! — 7 


Overhanging trees a and cut up — 444 
Logs removed from river . 
Dg, SESS eS —ů « OS 
ee eee ee Rey RT a eS Sa — 1, 006 

N esaeen — ůů — — 3, 056 


We have appropriated for this river $340.679.08. The com- 
merce was 15,758 tons from January 1, 1915, to December 31, 
1915. I do not see that that commerce is divided into commerce 
up the river and down the river, so I assume it is only in one 
direction. 

Mr. President, the next group of rivers I want to take up is 
the Santee, Wateree, and Congaree. These rivers have the ad- 
vantage that, at least in the name of one of them there is water 
the Wateree. There is no grouping together, I think, further 
than these three rivers, which, in fact, embrace a system. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not sre ys a to group; you 
would run out of water if you grouped th 

Mr. KENYON. From page 609 of 5 1 of the Engineers’ 
Report for 1916 I read as to the Santee River: 

Original 1 lect: This river was Ride e much obstructed through- 
out ite, len OT Bm athe ea overhanging trees. The width ranged 
from 200 to feet and yer depth was 3 feet. Its bar entrance 
was narrow, crooked, and sh so situated as to be very difficult 
and expensive to improve. it had — than 5 feet of depth at low Mas 
The river was navigated by several small steamers (drawing 4 feet o 


less) from the sea to the junction of the rivers and thence to Columbia 
on the Congaree or to Camden on the Wateree River. 


Some s: ing was done by the U. S. snag boats Wateree and Peedee 
a various times, removing 136 chatructions in the Estherville-Minim 
reek Canal and 1 obstruction from the bank of the river. The work 
— done by hired labor with Government plant. The total amount 
expended was $4,913.25, all of which was for maintenance. 


The condition at the end of the fiscal year, I am sure, will be 
much sought for. Note how this mighty stream fared: 
Condition at tke end of fiscal year: A passage 30 feet wide and 3 


feet nally m at high water through Mosquito Creek to Win Bay . 
original hom but was later abandoned in favor of the isthervilie: 
6 feet, Seen tae to full width of 70 feet. 


, which was constructed to give the project depth of 

The canal now has a con- 

8 of 4 feet for a short distance at the Winyah Bay end, but 

6 feet available at all other points. The minimum width is now 20 
feet. The entire river had been snagged. 

That is interesting. The least averagé depth in the Santee 
River is about 3 feet at iow water. The commerce in 1913 was 
78,557.5 tons; in 1914, 55,000 tons; in 1915, 25,000 tons—I 
think those are the figures. The amount expended to June 30, 
1916, was $381,392. That does not exactly jibe with the appro- 
priations, but I assume the appropriations are more than the 
expenditures. Of the commerce logs constituted 18,221 tons out 
of a total of 25,000 short tons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator to what he has refer- 
ence pectin 

Mr. KENYON. To the Santee River as improved by the 
dredges Peedee and Wateree. 

Mr. FLETCHER. From what report is the Senator reading? 

— KENYON. I have been reading from volume 1, page 
612, and volume 2, page 2252. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of the December, 1916, report? 

Mr. KENYON. Of the 1916 report. 

Now, I come to the Wateree, a delightful little river. I will 
give the figures exactly for the Rxconb; but, as I remember 
them, we have spent about $280,000 on that stream, which has 
no commerce and contains no water that amounts to anything, 
except in its name. 

. Mr. WATSON. In what State is that? 

Mr, KENYON. In South Carolina. The expense of mainte- 

nance during 1915 was $7,873.81. The appropriations have 
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been $203,584.27. Here is what the engineers say about the 
commerce on that stream : 
Ane SERRES: ee HOT OTA SUS, No figures could be 


Volume 1 says as to the original condition: 

Ori. condition : This stream had ane S low-water — of 
from 3 to 4 feet from its mouth to Camden. section of 14 
miles was completely blocked at all stages of water by logs, snags, etc., 
und at moderate stages by the bridges of the Sou way and she 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Cos., then Basie gees draw spans. 
nominal head of navigation was Camden, while steamboats ENIA 

etrate to this point navigation was dangerous ex except at h 
ere was no commerce on the riyer in small 
waged in local eee had 3 N the river — i that time. 


Operations aaa penalty: during the fiscal waits The eats during the 

ä in snagging in the river between the mouth and Sumter 
— C., a distance of 38 miles. The progress of the work was 
2 by ‘continuous high water during the winter months. The 
work consisted in 3 8 of 5,625 obstructions from the channel 
and ~~ r Reng as the banks. work was carried 
on by hired th —— plant. The total amount expended 
was 88,220.24 K. all of which was for maintenance. 


Here is the condition at the end of the fiscal year, which will 
certainly be pleasing to those of us who are interested in this 
great work. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I notice the Senator dwells upon the fact 
that considerable appropriations have been spent upon these 
streams, and in this particular instance he calls attention to 
the fact that the total expenditures on the river have been 
$203,584 and the commerce negligible. Now, I will ask the 
Senator if he does not think it would be fair, when he states 
the entire expenditures made since the Government began to 
improve that stream—probably 40 or 50 years ago—to give also 
the commerce that has moved on it during the last 40 or 50 
years? I know the Senator can not give that commerce, and I 
will tell him why he can not give it. 

The Government has not been keeping, until lately, statistics 
us to the commerce on these streams, but it has kept statistics 
as to the amount expended on the various streams, In the rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department the books will show just how 
much money has been expended on each waterway project, but 
not until within very recent years were the engineers required 
to make any reports as to the commerce on the respective 
streams, So it is impossible to tell how much commerce was 
moved on these streams in the past. It is possible, with a rela- 
tive degree of accuracy, to give figures for the last three or four 
years; but I submit that when the Senator impresses upon the 
Senate the fact that $203,000 have been expended on this stream, 
he ought to state, to the Senate also that that amount was spent 
during the lifetime of this Republic, and no man can tell how 
much commerce has moved over it during all those years, but 
it was undoubtedly a large amount. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, that statement of the Senator 
almost moves me to tears. ž 

Mr. RANSDELL. I may say that my remarks apply to all 
the other figures the Senator has been giving as to the total 
expenditures on these streams. 

Mr. KENYON, I am giving these figures as they appear from 
the Engineer's Report. I am not reciting the figures to convince 
the Senator from Louisiana; I am citing these figures in the 
hope that some of the people of the country will read them. I 
will say further that no appropriations were ever made for this 
stream until 1881, so that I can not go back to the beginning of 
the history of the Republic. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator is surely teo 
fair a man to mislead anyone. His record for honesty and fair- 
ness teaches us all that he would not mislead ; but I again sub- 
mit that it is unfair and misleading to quote figures on one side 
of a proposition and not quote them on the other. If the Senator 
is going to show that this amount has been expended and he has 
not the figures as to the total commerce, he ought, at least, to 
be fair enough, it seems to me, to say, “I have only partial 
figures; I have figures on one side of the case; that is all.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am exceedingly anxious to 
be fair, especially to my good friend from Louisiana, and I will 
state it just as he desires me to state it. I have not the figures 
for the commerce prior to three years ago. I do not know how 
to get them. The Senator says that he does not know how to 
get them. I have a very deep suspicion, however, so far as this 
river is concerned, that there never was any commerce prior 
to three years azo, and that nobody could get the figures; but I 
put the statement in the Recorp now just as he wishes me to do, 
If I could secure the figures as to the commerce for all these 


years, I would put them in the Recorp, but I can not do so. 
I take the figures as the Engineer’s Report gives them, for I 
want to be fair with the Senator, netwithstanding the fact 
that he has not been fair, I think, with me on some matters to 
which I will refer later. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not catch what the Senator said last. 
The rain is beating on the roof. 

Mr. KENYON. I said I was going to be fair with the 
Senator, notwithstanding the fact that I felt he had not been 
fair to me with reference to some matters to which I will refer 
later; which, in short, I will say to the Senator, have relation 
to a letter the Senator wrote to my State, as the newspapers 
announced, to a commercial club as to the attitude of certain 
men toward the last river and harbor bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be glad if the Senator will bring 
those matters up now. I do not know of any letter that I 
have ever written to the Senator's State. 

Mr. KENYON. I refer to a publication in a 
ferring to a letter purporting to come from the Senator. 
intended to call his attention to it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be very glad to have it brought up. 
If I have been unfair to anyone, I want to know it. 

Mr. KENYON. I realize the system of back fire that is 
started on men who oppose these bills. 

Mr. President, I was diverted from my remarks. To get 
back to the waterless Wateree, I quote from page 613 of 
volume 1: 

Local cooperation: None. 

Effect of improvement: The project has had no effect on freight 
rates and has been ef no benefit to commerce during recent years. 

Condition at the end of fiscal year: The work on the river has con- 
sisted of snagging only, using Government plant and hired labor. 
No dredging has ever been done. The expenditures have not resulted 


In a permenent increase in depth. The stream is navigable for about 
38 miles, the, minimum draft that can be carried at low water being 


re- 
I had 


about 4 feet. It is no 5 to state the percentage of com- 
— E of the. project. e work is snagging and must be continued 


There 5 a very interesting House document on this subject, 
No. 805, in which’ Col, Biddle, in his report, speaking of this 
river, said: 

The river is very crooked and its banks general 1y low and subject to 
overflow. There are no towns and but few habitations visible from 
the river, and aside from the small amount of remaining marketable 
pid there is 8 ttle to tr porene 8 

+ 

Erpenditore for some aah Sine: been without adequate return, and 
the further prosecution of the work under these conditions is considered 
inadvisable. The benra 4 —— concurs with the district officer and 
the division engineer, and recommends legislation authorizing the aban- 
eee of the existing project for the improvement of Wateree River, 


Maj. Youngberg, of thé Corps of Engineers, on page 9 of the 
same document to which I refer—House Document No. 805— 
says—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will state that the bill does 
not carry any appropriations at all for the Wateree. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, the Wateree is in with the Santee and 
the Congaree: Do the Santee or the Congaree carry any? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Congaree is the main stream. The 
estimate is for the Congaree. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the same advantage, that no one can 
tell. Maj. Youngberg says: 

The expenditures on this project, -exceeding 53,709: per annum, have 
not sufficed te keep the —— open at all times from the mouth of 
the river to Camden. A shifting channel and caving banks will never 
ie the project to be completed, and annual maintenance will always 

At no time within the past 25 years has there been a pro- 
1 disposition to utilize the river, even when it was reasonably 
cleared and open, and for the past five years the river ‘has borne no 
commerce worthy of the name. 

Then let us approach the Congaree. The appropriation is 
all to be for the Congaree we are told. I read from velume 1 
as to this stream, page 614: 

Prior to Federal improvement begun in 1886 this stream 3 a low- 
water depth of 3 to 4 feet from its mouth to the railroad br at 
98 thence 1 foot low-water depth 2 miles farther to its head. 

Navigation of the lower 49 miles was blocked at all stages of water by 
the Southern Rallway Co.'s — Apn miles from the mouth and by 
sunken logs, snags, and overhan trees. Navigation of the remain- 

2m was prevented by swift currents and numerous rock ledges 
and bowlders. 

I want to give the commerce on this stream. I think it is 
considerably more. 

The appropriations for the Congaree amount to $670,044.44. 
I am surprised at this commerce. There may be some explana- 
tion of it from the Senator from Louisiana. On this stream the 
commerce amounted to 4,324 short tons; so that on these three 
rivers in this system, on which we have expended over a million 
dollars, the commerce is hardly anything. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, may I ask during what 


period of years ——— tune SENAAT 


Ee as Tey NTS eee a EET 


` 
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Mr. KENYON. -The first appropriation was August 5, 1886. 
I read from page 2257. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KENYON, I do. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator state specifically for 
which one of the three rivers that first appropriation was made 
and the amount? 

Mr. KENYON. The first appropriation for the Santee was 
made September 19, 1890. The first appropriation for the 
Wateree was made March 3, 1881. The first appropriation for 
the Congaree was made August 5, 1886. These streams, as I 
have said, with over a million dollars expended within that 
period of time, now have a commerce of somewhere around 
30,000 tons; not to exceed that, I think. 

I think that is all I want to say about those three rivers. 

I pass now to three other interesting rivers in Georgia—the 
Altamaha, the Oconee, and the Okmulgee. I have statistics on 
a great many others here, but I am not going to take the time 
to go into them. 
These are interesting streams. They carry only $40,000 in the 
bill, but we have appropriated for the Altamaha River $269,- 
951.85. The Army engineers say with reference to the com- 
merce: 

There is in operation on this river one steamboat, which made dur- 
ing the eer 64 trips from Doctortown to the forks, a distance of TT 
miles. he new, self-propelled barge of the Macon-Atlantic Navigation 
Co, made 16 trips over the entire length of the river, 137 miles, 
the last five months of the year. > 

The commerce for the calendar year 1915 was as follows: 

Total by 2 8,770 tons. 

Lumber by rafts and lighters, 67,993 tons. É 

That is with an expenditure of $269,951.35. 

As shown on page 2280, referring to the Oconee River: 

From November 27, 1915, to February 20, 1916, the U. S. snag boat 
Oconee removed 707 snags and 59 stumps and cleared from the banks 
366 . trees and 13 logs, covering the channel for a dis- 
Sara of 30} miles upstream, beginning at a point 80 miles from the 
mouth, 

We have appropriated for that river $306,515.70. The com- 
merce in 1915 was 19,906 tons; lumber rafted, 22,019 tons. 

As to the Okmulgee, referred to on page 2281, the Engineers 
Report says: 

The U. S. derrick boat Sapelo has improved six rock shoals be- 
tween mileage 148 and mileage 152}, removing 4,706 cubic yards of 
rock, 7,997 cubic yards of sand and clay, and 44 snags, in improvin 
3,605 linear feet of channel to a low-water depth of 4 feet with a wid 
of 80 feet. A small amount of bank protection was constructed in the 
bight above one of the lower shoals. At two of the localities trainin 
walls and submerged dams for low-water control were constructed wi 
the excavated material. This work was done at an expenditure of 
$8,073.34. The cost per cubic yard of material removed was 50.6355. 

U. S. snag boat No. 1 was transferred from Savannah to Macon, Ga. 
in July, 1915, and was engaged in snagging on the upper river to May 
27, 1916, except for a short iod. e channel from Macon to near 
Hawkinsville, a distance of miles, was partially covered twice, there 
being removed from the channel 3.509 snags and 457 stumps, and there 
poor i cleared from the bank 57 logs and 35,530 overhanging trees by 
cutting— 

There was a forest in this river— 


and 45 by pulling back, while 2 trees were girdied. This boat was en- 
ged for a few days in removing an old bridge pier at Macon for the 
acon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad, at the expense of the railroad com- 


uring 


ny. 

Pathe U. S. snag boat Oconee removed 36 snags and 4 stumps from the 
channel, and cleared 13 overhanging trees and 4 logs from the banks 
while on trips made on account of towing other plant. 

The grand total of appropriations for this river was 
$524,527.26. The commerce by boats in 1915 was 19,886 tons; 
lumber, square, rafts, and lighters, 550 tons; lumber, round, 
rafts, and lighters, 13,209 tons; making a total of approximately 
33,645 tons. ; 

There are three rivers in this system. For one we appropri- 
ated $269,000, for another $306,000, and for another $524,000, 
with a commerce that amounts to practically nothing. 

But these streams have great hopes. I want to read some of 
the evidence before the House committee last year on the Alta- 
maha River. Mr. De Four, on page 7 of division 7 of the hear- 
ings, said, speaking of the Altamaha : 5 

The shallow water made it necessary for us to get together all the 
information that it was possible to get, and then in addition to all the 
information we could get from the outside to apply a little ingenuity 
of our own and develop a boat, about which Mr. Long will tell you 
later on—a boat with which we are able to navigate the river. We can 
now navigate this river, which is something we were never able to do 
before, notwithstanding the fact that the people of Macon had nt 
more than $100,000 in the building of boats. This $100,000 to which 
I have referred was spent by the people of Macon mainly in building 
boats along the old lines. fter spending that amount of gprs zo 
order 


saw that we were going in the wrong direction, and that in 
navigate the shallow river we would have to build boats on different 
lines, on different principles, on principles other than those pest Bee 

s 
carry 


been governing the construction of boats: heretofore. Realizin. 
we have done that. We have a boat now on the river that wil 
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100 tons of freight and draw probably less than 3 feet of 7 
boat is now i actual operation. Me rman, Wile Gots That 


even higher scientific pr 
former one. 


I read now from page 8: 


We desire that the committee be placed in full possession of all these 
facts, because when this second boat is built with the appropriation 
thet wa — pea 5 we ort be — to get along, vot we 

e time and ge e nsportation or tonn. that w 
could if the appropriation wae increased. = : 


Mr. Long, on page 10, says: 


We therefore determined to build a steel boat. That was the first 
thing we arrived at. The second question was, how large a boat should 
we build, and how should that boat be equipped, etc? That required 
considerable investigation, because we did not want to make a mistak 
and we have not made a mistake. We finally settled upon a steel boa 
120 feet long and 24 feet wide and 5 feet deep, built throughout of steel. 
There is not a piece of wood in this boat as big as your lead pencil 
except what went into the construction of the ice box. 


Further, he says: 
We put an electric plant on this boat. : * 
It is a good thing to have a boat on a river. 


We can blow a horn, or, rather, a whistle, by electricity, and do 
various other things. 


There never was anybody advocating an appropriation for 
one of these rivers that could not blow a horn. 


We have a number of conveniences, and so on. Our boat carries 83 
tons on a 30-inch draft; 160 tons on 48 inches. We can load that boat 
down as low as 54 inches. When those photographs get back to me 
i min ge into detail, because there are some points that are very 
mportant. 


Of course, if that is so, that is an important thing. 
The chairman then asked Mr. Long some questions. Speak- 
ing of how much they were drawing, he said: 


I am safe in saying 29 inches. We were drawing, before we unloaded, 
36 inches; but we took off 20 tons and lightened up the boat to a mini- 
mum draft of 30 inches coming over several places. P 

The CHAMAN. How long did that continue? 

. Loxo. There was an intermission of that condition, because we 
had three or four days rain. On the next trip we stayed 10 days at 
Hawkinsville, use we could not get over some rock. We com- 
plained of those conditions to the department, and the department has 
now removed those rocks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As a general proposition, was it not unwise to start 
in a 36-inch river with a 30-inch boat? 

Mr. Lone. I am very glad to answer that question. 


On page 18-of the hearings Mr. Kennepy asked: 


How much water will that draw? 

Mr. Lone. Twenty-four inches with 100 tons. That is what Mr. 
De Four referred to when he said that we had something at Macon that 
was going to reflect to the benefit of the whole country. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much at full capacity? 

Mr. Loxe. Three hundred and forty tons on 48 inches. 

Mr. TreapwayY. But you haven't got 48 inches. : 

Mr. Loxe. We have sometimes. robably from tie Ist of October to 
the ist of May of every year we could carry full tonnage. 

J * * * * . * 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose we appropriate $40,000; would that give 
E navigation for boats now being constructed for use 
on_the river? 

Mr. Lone: I rather think it would, Mr, Chairman; but $40,000 is 
not going to be sufficient, if we may judge by the past, to make any 

rmanent improvement at all, and I do not believe it will be sufficient to 

eep the river clean, because we found that river in à horrible condition. 

Mr. Long, speaking of this wonderful boat, says: 

I think, to be perfectly candid about it, that our boat can run with 
the water that the $40,000 will provide, provided that will give us 
clean water; but it won't do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a ver 

Mr. Loxe. Yes, sir; it is; and we find it very important in running 
a boat up and down the river. If we can keep logs out of the river 
we can run the boats; but the logs and the rocks in that river will 
cause accidents to happen. You know the propeller in that boat runs 
down underneath the t. 

Mr. SMALL. The wheels are about half submerged? 

Mr. Lone. The propellers are all submerged. Say, for instance, that 
you are going around a bend. It is practically impossible for the 
stern to follow the bow. This part here [indicating] comes in_contact 
with a side obstruction, and it is this that gives us trouble. We have 
no trouble navigating straight runs, because the bow is of sufficient 
strength, if it comes in contact with an obstruction, to force it out of 
the way; but because the stern can not follow the bow is the cause of 
practically all the trouble we have with these boats. 


I do not know how they are going to operate that kind of a 
boat. This boat needs some kind of a surgical operation. 

Now, just think of all the money appropriated by Congress 
for these rivers, and then think of having a witness come before 
the House committee and asking for more appropriations and 
telling them that that is a river where the stern of the boat will 
not follow the bow. Why, unless we get that river in shape 
so that the stern will follow the bow, how can we hope to use 
it for submarine destroyers or torpeda boats? How can there 
be any great naval contests on this mighty stream unless they 
bring the boats in on wheels? 


ciples and more advanced theories than the 


important proviso. 


1917. 
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Here is another gentleman who makes a suggestion as to this 
stream, Writing to a Member of Congress, on page 33, he says: 
I am herewith submitting to you a specification of work that is abso- 
lutely necesary to take care of our beat business at this place. I am 
starting at the upper end of the river, near Balls Ferry, and will de- 
scribe each obstruction to the mouth of the Oconee River: 
First. Remove leaning trees at Toms Point. Stop up old suck with 
a jetty 100 feet long 
Second. Snag the river from this point to Parsons Shoals. 
Third. Remove rocks on east side of river in the gap at this point. 
Fourth, Snag from this point to Deep Creek; remove the rock on the 
point and clean out the at this point. 
Fifth. Clean out the ulg at Gum Spring; also, Dry Creek bight and 
the ‘uy bight below Gum Spring; and snag from this point to the beat 
ard. 
7 Sixth. Clean out the gaps above the boat yard and one below; also, 
clean old Blackshears 8 Gap. 
Seventh. Remove rock a upper end of Car Shoals and clean out all 
the gaps in the shoals to Dublin. 
Eighth. Clean out the river at Dublin. ~ 
86 Complete the unfinished job of removing rock at Rattle Snake 
0 


als. 
Tenth. Build a jetty at Buzzard Bar 400 feet long. 
5 3 Extend the jutty at Fish Trap Cut and snag te Troup 
rin, Ake. 
Prwelfth. Take the rock out of the middle of the river at this point. 
It does, not take much to make a river out of this. If we have 
not enough money, let us issue bonds. 
Mr, STERLING, I wish to ask the Senator if the main point 
is not to get water in the river? 
Mr, KENYON, They are trusting in Providence for water. 
Thirteenth, Snag from this point to just below Ann Smith Landing. 
Build a Jetty 400 feet long at this point. 
Fourteenth. Snag the river from this point to B. C. Bluff; au up 
jetties at this point. 
Fifteenth. Snag River from this point to Rassle Jack; then put a 
jetty across Old River. 
Sixteenth. Build a jetty at Troups Fe 


Neventeenth, Build a jetty at the bight just below Loose Bluff. 
Eighteenth. Clean the snags to the bight just above Silver Bloff; 


build a jetty at this bight. 
Nineteenth. Clean snags from this point to the mouth of Old River; 
tties ; then snag to Stalings Bluff, and some 


stop up Old River with 
snagging to be done between this point and ng Pan. 

Twentieth, Build a jetty across the suck at this point. 

Twenty-first. Build a petty across Old River and snag to Bells Ferry; 
fill up the old jetties at this point. 

Estimated cost of this work $50,000. 

That is all there is to it to make a good river out of this river. 
Why does anybody hesitate? In the name of war preparedness 
it must be done. It is a farce of farces. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. KING. I hope it will not be irreverent for me to state 
at this point that a man once said that hell would be a very 
desirable place in which to live if it had water and an abundance 
of good society. It would seem that we might have a river if 
they had a river bed and banks and water. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator mean this river or hell? 
[Laughter.] - - 

Mr. KING. The river that is provided for in the river and 
harbor bill, of course. 

Mr. KENYON. We have blown up Hell Gate in this bill, and 
We may get some relief for this place. 

I really feel that I should not take up so much time. and I 
am going to lay aside the figures I intended to use in relation to 
some of these projects in Florida. I refer to only one or two 
of them grouped together on page 16—the Kissimmee, the 
Caloosahatchee, the Orange, and the Crystal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the Senator takes that up, if he 
will allow me to state, as to the Altamaha, the Oconee, and the 
Okmulgee, that some portions of some of the streams the Sena- 
tor has been reading about are not applicable to the whole of 
the projects. The Altamaha River has a length of 137 miles, the 
Oconee of 145 miles, and the Okmulgee of 205 miles, making a 
total of navigable waterway in that group of 487 miles, for 
which this maintenance item is intended. There are some por- 
tions of the streams, of course, that are somewhat amenable to 
the criticism the Senator has suggested, but the navigable por- 
tions of these streams cover a length of 487 miles, and I sub- 
mit that this maintenance item is not a very large item. 

Mr. KENYON. It is not a large item. I agree with the Sena- 
tor about that. 

Orange River, Fla., is one of the group. I put this in the 
Recorp in reference to it: 


The commerce in 1913 was 13,196 tons; in 1914. 4,100 tons; in 
1915, 3.490 tons. The appropriations have been very small for 
that stream. I assume it is not really regarded as a stream on 
which very much commerce is carried. 

s I will state, if the Senator will allow me, 
that it is not included in this bill. There is not any of the ap- 
propriation that will go to Orange River, according to the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. To just what ones of that group? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Kissimmee has $4.000 of the appro- 
priation, as estimated; the Caloosshatchee, $4,000; and the An- 
clote $3,000, making a total of $11.000 for all those rivers. 

Mr. KENYON. The Cnloosahatrhee has $4,000? 

Mr, FLETCHER. It has $4,000; the Kissimmee, $4,000; and 
the Anclote, $3,000, making a total of $11,000 for the entire group 
mentioned in the bill. ; 
Mr. KENYON, I will put in as to the Caloosahatchee the com- 
merce. The commerce of this river seems to be quite cansider- 
able. In 1913 it was 112,500 and odd tons; in 1914, 79,107 tons; 
in 1915, 69.340 tons. We have appropriated for the Cnloosa- 
hatchee $194,974.05. On page 2311, volume 2, the engineers 
state: 

Effeet of improvement on freight rates, none. 

On page 2310: 

A total of 1 938 snags and 1,451 overhanging trees were removed at a 
cost of $4,554.03. 

I will ask the Senator if there Is any appropriation for the 
Crystal River? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; there is no appropriation for the 
Crystal River. 

Mr. KENYON. We have appropriated in the past $39,225 for 
Crystal River. The commerce in 1914 was 2.140 tons, aceording 
to the engineers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That improvement has all heen completed, 
and I understand it is not provided for in this bill at all, 

Mr. KENYON. There is $4,000 for the Withlacoochee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is nothing for the Withlacoochee, 
nothing for the Suanee, nothing for Charlotte Harbor, nothing 
for Ssrasota Bay, nothing for Clear Water Harbor, and Boca 
Ceiga Bay. They are mentioned in the group here in pursuance 
of the idea, as I said some time ago, that if something should hap- 
pen, an accident or something of that kind, the engineers would 
have the right to remove an obstruction, but they are not esti- 
mated for at all. $ 2 

Mr. KENYON, I merely place in the Rxconp from he 2327 
total of appropriations for the Withlacoochee River, $335.269.54. 
Commerce last year, 20,879 tons, of which 3.750 tons were logs. 

I will pass that list for the present and put in the Recorp 
just a figure or two as to another group at the bottom of 
page 16. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not quite understand the Senator. 
Did he give the figures with reference to the eummerce on the 
Caloosahatchee? 

Mr. KENYON. 
coochee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That has no appropriation in this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand. I put in the Recorp the com- 
merce as to the Choctawhatchee in the group at the bottom of 
page 16. For 1913. 73.877 tons: for 1914, 25.440 tons; for 1915, 
30.466 tons. We have appropriated for this river $298,202.12. 
Of the commerce cited for the last year, cypress logs and pine 
logs comprise 13,000 tons, which were rafted on the river, leay- 
ing a commerce of very diminutive proportions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me to suggest 
that perhaps the figures he has given do not correspond with 
those given in the report on pages 209 and 210? There is 
given the total amount expended on all projects from 1883 to 
June 30, 1916, $171,884.50; maintenance, $105,288.13. The 
estimate of maintenance for the next year is $6.000. The ton- 
nage last year was 30.466 short tons, valued at $1,019.627. con- 
sisting principally of cotton, fertilizer, gruin, logs, naval stores, 
crossties, and miscellaneous merchandise. 

Mr. KENYON. What were the Senator's figures, thirty 
thousand and odd? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Thirty thousand four hundred and sixty- 
six short tons, valued at $1,019.627. 

Mr. KENYON. That is correct; and of that, 13,850 tons are 


No; not the Caloosahatchee, the Witlilu- 


logs rafted on the river. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 1 do not know where the Senator gets 
those figures. 

Mr, KENYON, If the Senator will turn to page 2353 of 
volume 2 of the engineers’ reports for 1916 he will find them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see in the report a statement. undder the 
head of commercial statistics, just as I quoted. It gives the 
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tonnage and the value, and then says it consisted principally of 
cotton, fertilizer, grain, logs, naval stores, crossties, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise. 

Mr. KENYON. I can not believe that our figures are not in 

accord, because I am reading from volume 2 of the Engineer's 
Report for 1916, at page 2353. 
In this grouping I now refer to the Escambia and Conecuh 
Rivers. We have appropriated $203,500 for those rivers. ‘The 
freight traffic for the last year was 85,000 tons, an increase of 
14,000 tons over the year before; but I will say that all that 
commerce is lumber barged on the river. In the engineers’ notes 
they say— 

There is no upstream freight on this river. 

There is an expenditure of over $200,000 and merely some 
barging of logs on the river. : 

The item of Mobile Harbor and bar I am not going to stop at 
this time to discuss. I trust we shall have some explanation 
of the amendment which is included as to pilotage and terminal 
facilities. 

The Alabama River is rather an interesting stream for which 
we have appropriated $1,389,328.85. Commerce last year—up- 
stream, 22,000 tons; downstream, 54,000 tons, of which 12,000 
tons was rafted, leaving of commerce as it is usually estimated 
about 64,000 tons. We have spent on this river nearly a million 
and a half dollars. 

The Tombigbee I will not stop to refer to, although it is a very 
questionable proposition, in my judgment. 

Pearl River in this group is on page 18. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if that expenditure 
has not been made on the river since the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, or was it all spent last year, when 64,000 tons of 
commerce were carried? k 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator asks if the million dollars was 
all spent last year? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. That is a very intelligent question, of course. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think it is warranted by the Senator's 
statement. I have a very intelligent Senator sitting on my left 
who asked me if it could be possible that all that money was 
spent on that river with only that very small commerce. If 
the Senator had been fair, as I have asked him several times 
to be, and had stated that that expenditure was made since the 
Government began to make improvements on this river, and 
that he was giving the commerce for only one year and not the 
commeree on the river since we began to make the improvement, 
the friend on my left would not have asked that question. 

Mr. KENYON. I regret very much that the Senator’s friend 
on his left was misled at all by that statement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Anyone is bound to be misled, I will say 
to the Senator, and anyone who reads his speech will be misled 
by that statement. The Senator baldly says we spent a million 
and some two or three hundred thousand dollars on the river 
and that we have a commerce of 84,000 tons. It is not a fair 
way of stating it, I submit again to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, the Senator has a habit of stating 
a matter of that kind in that way and closing discussion. I 
should think it would have been a very easy matter if the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana had whispered to the Senator from Arizona, 
if he did not want to disturb the orderly proceeding here, and 
told him that the appropriation ran over a considerable term of 
years and was not just for one year. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It would have been much fairer for the 
Senator from Iowa to have made that statement. He made a 
misleading statement. I did not make a misleading one. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Iowa made a misleading 
statement? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I say the Senator from Iowa made a state- 
ment which caused my friend from Arizona to misunderstand 
him, and it is therefore the duty of the Senator from Iowa to 
correct that misleading statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I had just come into the Chamber, 
if the Senator will permit me, and I heard the Senator state 
the amount of money that had been expended and the amount 
of freight carried. I did not investigate and knew nothing about 
it, and I merely asked my friend from Louisiana if it were pos- 
sible that that great expenditure had been made to accomplish 
‘so small an amount of commerce on the river. 

Mr. KENYON. I am very sorry about this unfortunate inci- 
dent. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I had heard nothing the Senator 
from Iowa had previously said. 

Mr. KENYON, I am sorry the Senator from Arizona had 
been so misled. I wish he would stay in the Chamber a minute 
that I may explain it to him. i 

Mr. RANSDELL. If I may be permitted at this time 


Mr. KENYON. I want to straighten this out so that the 
Senator from Arizona will not be laboring under a misappre- 
ension. 
Mr. RANSDELL, All right; I thank the Senator very much. 
Mr. KENYON, I wish the Senator from Arizona would read, 
on page 2366 of volume 2. He will find that this project was 
commenced March 3, 1905. That was the first appropriation, 
and it is termed—— 
Mr. RANSDELL, Does the Senator mean that the first appro- 
priation on the Alabama was made March 8, 1905. 
. KENYON. I am reading on page 2366. 
. RANSDELL. May I get it? 
. KENYON. I am well pleased to have the Senator look 


Mr. RANSDELL. The river had been improved for a. great 
years before 1905. 

. KENYON. There was a previous project set forth in 
House Document No. 1491, The Senator is correct. That was 
$419,000, 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is a very small item, $419,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I know. Twenty-seven million dollars is a 
small item according to the Senator yesterday, and, of course, 
it is too trivial for discussion. 

Mr. RANSDELL, For the whole Nation of 100,000,000 pev- 
ple $27,000,000 is a small amount; all the appropriations for 
this year aggregate $11,000,000,000, according to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the $27,000,000 carried in this 
bill for rivers and harbors is only one-fourth of 1 per cent 
of the total. That seems to be a rather small amount for all 
this work. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, if we increase our appropriations 
to $100,000,000,000, this will only be about one-sixtieth of 
1 per cent. x 

Mr. RANSDELL, We are not going to increase our appro- 
priations to $100,000,000. We have never done so. 

Mr. KENYON. I said $100,000,000,000. We do not talk of 
millions, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understood the Senator 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator is out of order in talking about 
millions. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not imagine that we would have to 
appropriate $100,000,000,000. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] spoke yesterday about spending $11,000,000,000, and 
to-day I see he has put it up several billion. By to-morrow it 
may be four or five billion more, and before we get through it 
may be $100,000,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I would not be surprised if we improve all 
the creeks and streams of the country. 

Mr. RANSDELL. ‘The creeks and streams are getting, ac- 
cording to the $27,000,000 basis, one-quarter of 1 per cent. 
Let me say to the Senator right here that very little of 
that goes into the creeks. Most of it goes into the big harbors 
and big rivers. Most of it goes to projects which the War 
Department says are a very essential part of our national 
defense. ‘There are some small appropriations here for small 
streams, but the great majority of the appropriations go into 
big harbors like Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleans and other big 
harbors of that kind. Some of it goes to improve great streams 
like the Ohio River and the Mississippi River. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Louisiana dispute the 
figures which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] put in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not on the Finance Committee, and I 
have had no chance to examine them. I assume that they are 
correct, and that before we close this session we may have 
expended $11,000,000,000. I do not know; I neither dispute nor 
admit their correctness. I am in a position of not knowing. 
I merely stated that if he was correct, and if the expenditures 
amounted to $11,000,000,000, the amount we are asking to have 
expended for rivers and harbors would be about one-quarter of 
1 per cent of that sum. That was the effect of my statement. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a question, it seems to me, as to the 
percentage we are putting into rivers and harbors but whether 
or not it is necessary to put anything at all in them at this 
time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think it is wise and necessary. Not only 
do I think so but a great many others do. The Secretary of 
War strongly advocates the appropriations that are being made 


to say 


I will yield, with the permission of the 
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now. The President of the United States is decidedly in favor 
of this bill, so I am informed. It is strongly urged by the 
Chief of Engineers, I know there are a number of Senators 
who desire other improvements, and expensive ones, but they 
were not put in this bill. The bill is held strictly according to 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers and the Secre- 
tary of War, and the vast percentage of it is for measures which 
are so closely connected with the national defense that you can 
not separate them from it. Most of them, I will say, are 
either emergency appropriations connected with war, or small 
sums for maintenance of existing projects, or for the continua- 
tion of great projects like the Ohio River, for instance, and 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

The bill carries $1,825,000 to maintain and enlarge the chan- 
nel at the mouth of the Mississippi. A very large commerce, 
important to the whole Nation, flows through the Mississippi. 
That is an old project; it has been going on for some time; 
and the national defense requires that that river be kept open 
and that great commerce be permitted to move through it to 
the Gulf. 

The national defense requires that the Delaware River be 
kept open and the expenditure for its improvement in this 
bill of something over a million dollars to carry big ships up 
to Philadelphia is a part now of the national defense. The 
appropriations in this bill for the harbor of New York, espe- 
cially for East River and Hell Gate, are absolutely essential, 
and A great many items in this bill are essential. 

The criticisms against the bill so far have been directed to 
insignificant things, to comparatively small creeks and streams, 
where there is not a very large commerce. The Senator from 
Towa devoted considerable time this morning to criticizing Con- 
tentnea Creek. When he analyzed it, it was shown that it 
carried over 9,000 tons of commerce, valued at $146,000. It is 
getting in this bill the colossal appropriation of $1,000. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator from Idaho, in view of the 
very great car shortage which exists in the country at this 
time, and in view of the fact that Mr. Daniel Willard, chair- 
man of the committee of the Council of National Defense, has 
said that the railroads can not carry the freight, that they 
nre way behind, that they have an enormous volume which it 
is impossible for them to move—does the Senator think it 
would be wise to neglect even a little creek like Contentnea, 
which in its humble way has been carrying a load of 9,000 tons 
and upward, 9,000 tons being more than nine trainloads, for 
which we are appropriating $1,000? Does the Senator think 
we ought to abandon Contentnea Creek, to let the mud fill it 
up and prevent the movement of boats, so that the 9,000 tons 
can not be carried? Would that be wise in this emergency? 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Senator to say that he was 
informed the President had indorsed this bill, or was anxious 
to see it passed, and the Secretary of War had approved it. 
I take it that that was stated for the purpose of accentuating 
the fact that it is a war measure. Would the Senator be willing 
to accept an amendment to the bill to the effect that the Presi- 
dent shall be permitted to withhold any of these expenditures 
except those which he regards as necessary for the war? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator please state that again? 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator be willing to accept an 
amendment to the bill to the effect that no amount should be 
expended under the bill except those amounts which the Presi- 
dent thought were necessary for carrying on the war? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know that any such amendment 
as that is necessary. We are loading the President down all 
the time. The bill was worked out under the advice of the 
Chief of Engineers, acting under the authority conferred upon 
him by the War Department. It seems to me it would be ridicu- 
lous to adopt any such amendment as that. 

I say this to the Senator: If there is anything wrong in 
this bill and the Secretary of War or the Chief of Engineers 
will point out to us that it is wrong, I for one will be glad 
to let it go out; but it would be very unusual legislation to 
submit the items in a measure of this kind to the President. 
I do not know that it has ever been done before, and I do not 
know why it should be done now. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to say to the Senator from Idaho 
along that line that there is a proviso in the bill on page 41 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit me? 

' Mr. KENYON.’ Let me read the proviso in the bill as it came 
from the House: 


Provided, Thæt no examination or survey herein provided 


The Senator from Idaho realizes that these surveys are in the 
nature of consolation prizes— 


for shall be made until after the close of the war with Germany except 
such as the Secretary of War shall direct. 


The committee struck out the words “recommend as asso- 
ciated with the prosecution of the war” and inserted the word 
“ direct,” showing clearly that the committee does not regard 
the bill entirely as a war measure. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I will say that the Senate 
committee had the idea that if those measures were not con- 
nected with the national defense the Secretary of War would 
not permit the surveys to be made. Let me add that I heartily 
approve of the idea, and if it is not conveyed in regard to the 
surveys, I should be glad, so far as I am concerned, speaking 
as one member of the committee, to have the language made 
more specific; but that relates to future surveys, to the bring- 
ing into existence of something. which has no existence at the 
present time. The main items of this bill, however, are on 
completed surveys, the adoption of new projects to carry on 
things that have been thoroughly worked out in every way; 
to maintain existing projects; to carry on and maintain the 
great harbors along the lakes, the two oceans, and the Gulf, 
which are so necessary for the commerce of this country; and 
to some extent to continue the work on great projects like the 
Ohio, the Missouri, and the upper Mississippi Rivers—unfin- 
ished work that has been going on for a long time. 

Senators, let me remind you that as to the Ohio River this 
Government undertook to improve that stream in 1876. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am willing for a reasonable 
time to yield, but I assure the chairman of the committee that 
I want to get through. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield for just two or 
three minutes for me to finish this statement in reply to some- 
thing that was said by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]? 
I will not press the matter, however, if he does not wish. 

Mr. KENYON. Go ahead; it is very interesting, though I 
have heard it a number of times. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I was going to say that I am trying to 
explain the matter. Since 1876 we have spent considerable 
money trying to improve the Ohio River, and we have not 
half finished the work. We have much work going on there 
now, and we are trying to finish it. There is a considerable 
portion of the work finished at the upper end. If the Senator 
will permit me to read a very interesting letter from the 
engineer in charge there, I think he would enjoy it. I will 
show the Senator something about what actually has been 
accomplished by the work on the upper end of the river. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana that I do not want to take up the time of the 
Senator from Iowa, but what I should like to know is this, as 
it will have much to do with my attitude in regard to this 
bill: Will the Senators in charge of the bill and those who are 
advocating it here be willing to accept such amendments to 
the bill as will truly make it a war measure? Will they put 
into the bill that discretion in the President which we have 
put into all other measures which have passed here, permitting 
the President to exercise his judgment as to expenditures upon 
the basis of the necessity for carrying on the war? If Senators 
will reduce this bill to that basis and will incorporate such 
amendments in the bill as to provide for that principle, so 
far as I am concerned I shall be willing to leave the discretion 
there. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Idaho that we have a considerable amount of commerce car- 
ried on a number of the smaller streams of this country, and I 
do not know whether or not the Senator would say that the 
maintenance of those streams is a war measure. I do not know 
whether the Senator would say the maintenance of the great 
railroad systems of this country is a war measure. If he will 
admit that to maintain the transportation systems of the 
United States over the railroads, over the highways, and over 
the waterways is a war measure, then I will say that I am 
perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to have such an 
amendment put into the bill. - E 

I conceive, sir, that it is a war measure to maintain our 
transportation facilities to the very highest degree. I believe 
it essential in order properly to conduct this war to have first- 
class transportation by road, by rail, and by river; and if you 
will make that limitation I will agree with you. i 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, that is a generalization with which 
I agree in a large measure; but what I asked the Senator was 
this: Will he for the purposes of the appropriations in this bill 
reduce his faith to practical effect by putting into the bill such 
amendments as will make it a war measure? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can say, if it be done with the limitation 
that, war measures” mean keeping up our transportation 
facilities, yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borgan] is rather asking, I think, a superfluous question, be- 
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cause the bill itself shows that when it came to the po 
to surveys, the committee inserted the word “ F: 
say that I will join the Senator from Idaho, if it 
to the President of the United States to say what shalt be 
measure, and that he shall be given the right to stop any 
these apprepriations that are not strietly for war purposes, 
I will end all my opposition to this bill. I am willing to 
the President of the United States on that proposition. If 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett] or the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FiercHer] will say here that the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of War believe that this bill is 
a War measure and should be passed now, so far as I am con- 
eerned, we can vote on the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, that is my understanding 
of it. 
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it was presented with their approval. 

Mr. BORAH. Who conferred with the President of the United 
States upon the subject? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate of the United States, the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representa- 
tives, and myself. z 

Mr. BORAH. Then, the Senator being present, does the 
Senator convey to the Senate the information that the President 
regards this bill as it is now framed as & war measure? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is the understanding that I had, sir, 
that it was a necessary piece of legislation; that many phases of 
it were absolutely war emergency measures, connected with the 
Navy and the Army, with the proper movement of freight and 
the proper movement of our troops, and that certain features of 
it were so essential to the proper movement of commerce that it 
was just as necessary a piece of legislation, with the limitations 
placed upon it, as anything that is being passed at this session 
of Congress. 

I say to the Senator that a number of us wanted to pass a 
rather liberal river and harbor bill, carrying appropriations for 
a number of new projects. The Senator will recall that we had 
a bill here at the last session, which was presented to the Senate 
some time, I think, in February, which carried appropriations 
fer uearly 90 new projects. This bill carries only 34 new 
projects. Almost all such projects were stricken from the bill. 
A number of Senators were greatly disappointed because they 
could not get appropriations for their projects, but they did not 
come within the understanding which we had in preparing the 
bill, which was to include emergency war measures in the way 
ef new projects, the prosecution of existing projects which are 
necessary to carry on the commerce of the country, and the 
maintenance of waterways which now move a very considerable 
portion of the commerce of the country. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. KENYON. How long does the Senator want to speak? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For about half a minute. 

Mr. KENYON. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RAaNsDELL] has stated that the President considers the items of 
this bill as very impertant, and his understanding is that he 
considers the items are necessary from the war standpoint. I 
have understood from Senators in the consideration of this bill 
that the President thought so little of items in the bill that he 
would veto it unless the provision for a commission was con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr..KENYON. That has been the newspaper talk. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will allow me at this point—I take it that is entirely newspaper 
talk. as the Senator has suggested—I desire to state that the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House 
of Representatives made a statement at the time of presenting 
the bill, which is in line with what the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL} has stated, and which I think will satisfy the 
Senator from Idaho as to the character of the bill. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives stated: 

I do not hesitate to say that at the beginning of this session it was 
a opinion that we should pass a river and harbor bill similar to the 
bill which passed at the last session of Congress, subject only to such 
modifications as might have been made necessary the la of time 
or by war emergencies, But it seemed to be the opinion of the House 
upon both sides that this bill should be confined to such items as could 
be considered emergencies, so that the River and Harbor Committee at 
its first meeting, after full discussion, directed the chairman to confer 


with the Secretary of War and ask him to make specific recommenda- 
tions within those limitations. And it is not improper to state that the 
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Secretary called upon the Chief of Engineers and directed him to make 
ear recommendations covering, first, the necessary maintenance 
i ; second, such ttems for the further improvement of projects as 
have been heretofore adopted where great loss would ensue if there was 
@ lapse of a river and bor bill, or were connected with national 


defense; and, such new projects as might be necessary as war 
emergencies or connected directly or indirectly with the successful 
Prosecution of the war. À 


This is the bill that was prepared under those limitations. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am not at all questioning the 
Statement of the Senators. I do not think they make it 
very clear, but if a letter shall be presented here from the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he regards this bill as a war 
measure, and that its prompt passage is necessary, so far as 
I am concerned, the bill can pass, It will. of conrse, mes any 
way; the delay does not make any difference. These bills are 
so nicely arranged that they are sure to pass. 

I want to go back to the Pearl River below Rockport, 
Miss. The snagging operations on that river were pretty gen- 
eral in the year 1915. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not hear the Senator from Iowa. 
Will he kindly tell me what item he is now reading? 

Mr. KENYON. I am reading as to Pearl River, on page 406, 
volume 2 of the Engineers Report. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is found on page 18 of th» bill. 

Mr. KENYON, Yes; at the top of page 18 of the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. The report of the Board of Engineers states: 


SNAGGING OPERATIONS, 


Overhanging trees felled and cut up 4, 248 
Overhanging trees felled and pulled bak 1, 945 
Soe peer at stumps leveled on bank Se, 592 
cu or eveled on Gates 2 
— from drift piles ee RY 73 
Stumps removed from river 100 
Snags removed from river. — BETS 1. 740 
Logs removed from river eee 210 
—— ͤ SSE i 8. 930 
Total distance worked over miles 158 
tl 
. ee Ga BOO EL 
Cost of c ea lL a 234. 56 
Total amount of expenditures_______.____.________ 13, 830. 67 

Cost of removal per obstruction, exclusive of repairs to 
sung boat SBS ORES iho dhe Bae EP Ee art eR SENS 1, 528 
The project has been about 43 cent completed. A maximum chan- 
nel 2.1 feet deep and 50 feet e at mean low water now exists from 
the mouth to ightons Bluf, a distance of 104 miles, and thence to 


Columpia, 51 miles; the controlling low-water depth is 1.2 feet. 


The appropriations for this stream have amounted to 
$346,461.39, commencing June 14, 1880. The tonnage last year, 
all of which seems to have been logs and lumber, amounted to 
30,000. To the grouping on page 20, lines 14 to 22, I call atten- 
tion briefly. I refer now especially to the Red River. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to say in passing that there is no appropriation made in this 
bill for the Pearl River? 

Mr. KENYON. Well, the Pearl River is grouped with the 
other rivers, and I have no way of knowing just what appro- 
priations are carried. That is one of the great advantages of 
this system. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
read the Report of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, on page 
843. he will see that they make no recommendations for appro- 
priations for Pearl River to be carried in this bill. That is 
where we get that information. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, answer me this question. We have had 
yenik 1 5 up here a number of times, and one question will 
se t. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be glad to do so, if I can. 

Mr. KENYON. Can the Chief of Engineers, or can he not, 
use any part of the fund appropriated for those five rivers and 
one harbor for any one of those streams if he thinks it is 
necessary ? 

Mr. RANSDELL, My understanding is, as the Senator from 
Florida has stated several times, that those proposed appro- 
priations are based upon thé engineers’ report. In the particu- 
lar grouping referred to there is an item of $5,000 for the Pas- 
-ecagoula and $5.000 for East Pearl River—not for Pearl River, 
but for East Pearl River. a very different stream. 

Mr. KENYON. If section 2. on page 31, which I ask the 
Senator to examine, does not absolutely settle that question, I 
do not know how it can be settled. > 

Mr: RANSDELL. I was going to answer, if the Senator will 
permit me, and to tell him what I understand. My understand- 
ing is that the appropriations are made in the manner indi- 
cated; but if in the judgment of the engineer he thinks the 
money ought to be expended on some other one of these projects, 
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he has the right to do so. That is my understanding, and that 
is the understanding the Senator from Florida has. 

Mr. KENYON. Then we do not differ a particle. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is no difference at all; but the ap- 
propriations are made for ‘the particular project, and it is not 
expected that the engineer will spend it anywhere else unless 
some emergency arises. Changed conditions might cause him 
to spend it somewhere else, and he has that authority, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The engineer is not compelled to make an 
expenditure at all, Unless it is necessary to carry on the work 
to remove impediments in the stream which interfere with nayi- 
gation, not a dollar of the money will be used. The matter 
Is left entirely to the wisdom and honesty and efficiency of the 
nonpartisan engineer who is commissioned to do that work. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I place in the Record from 
volume 2, pages 2534 and 2335, some facts as to the Red River 
from Fulton, Ark., to the mouth of the Washita River, Okla., 
showing appropriations of $570,759.20; a commerce in 1915 of 
812 short tons. On the Red River below Fulton the appropria- 
tions have amounted to $2,907,920.30. The appropriations 
prior to 1892 amounted to $1,553,877.50. I do not know 
how far back they extend. The commercial statisties for 1915 
show that there was carried on the river 27,325 tons, of which 
timber rafted amounted to 7,350 tons, sand and gravel rafted 
4,000 tons, leaving the commerce on the Red River of almost 
nothing, although there has been an enormous expenditure of 
money upon it. 

Now, as to the Ouachita River 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator permit me to say that the 
appropriations’ for the Red River, to which he has referred, 
comprise all that have been made during the.entire history of 
the improvement? To my positive knowledge, as I happen to 
have been born and reared on that stream, there was a very 
large commerce there in the early days, and for a great many 
years, Finally, railroads were built, and now two fine railroads 
run on either bank of that river, so that practically all the com- 
merce has left the river. The large sums which the Senator 
says were spent on it doubtless were expended ; but, among other 
things, they had to remove a big raft of logs in the river above 
the city of Shreveport. In the early days the commerce over 
that river extended all the way up into Texas. It was diverted 
above Shreveport and passed out through Cypress Bayou to Jef- 
ferson, Tex., and the commerce of all northeastern Texas passed 
over Red River, At that time considerable money was expended, 
but recently we have had only very moderate appropriations 
for It, and its commerce is small. 

I will also say to the Senator that it has had a wonderful 
regulating effect on the freight rates, I know that last year, 
before the railroad commission of my State, the railroads asked 
permission to increase thelr rates to Red River points, in one 
instance 300 per cent. They asked to increase the rates because 
they said, “The boats have left the river; there is no longer any 
commerce on the Red River—no longer any water competition— 
and therefore we would like to increase our rates,” But for a 
long time there was a big commerce on the riyer, while the 
great sum of which the Senator speaks was being spent. 

Mr. KENYON. Tam glad that it has accomplished some good 
along the line the Senator indicates. 

Mr. RANSDELL, It has accomplished a very good purpose 
in the past. 

Mr. KENYON. I hesitate to say anything about the Red 
River, and I pass it over very hurriedly, because I realize that it 
is distinguished as the birthplace of the Senator from Louisiana; 
hut I observe in the hearings, in document No, 947, that the 
Senator from Louisiana, at the time of the unfavorable report, 
nppeared before the board at Shreveport, I think it was, and 
stated to them, as appears on page 45 of that document: 

Gentlemen of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, you 


have come here to examine one of the great rivers of the country, not 


only of our State, but of our Nation. The Red River is one of the 
longest rivers on the continent, 


5 goes ahead to say, advising the board: 
If I thoug e Congress of the United States was seriously inimical 
to the Restoration of the improvement of the Red River, I would think 
long and wel Gua I would go in opposition to the opinion of the 
BOS rapa nnd — eth ae | tell you it is not the engineers; it is the 
8 hon ee y took Congress by the throat and forced 
There is o firm Impression in the country that if Congress 
could be taken by the throat oftener it might be better off. I 
assume that reference was to ex-Senator Burton, 


So the Senator had sufficient interest in the Red River im- 
provement—a commendable interest, of course—to appear be- 
fore the board and with his powers of persuasion try to have 
them look at it in a different light. I am surprised they did not 
do so, because the Senator is always persuasive. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That certainly is a striking testimonial 
to the high character of this Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors when the Senator from Louisiana could not persuade 
them to do something wrong, if it was wrong. If that is the 
838 the Senator would conyey, I think it a great tribute 
o them. 

Mr, KENYON. To me it is perfectly marvelous that the Sen- 
ator did not convince them, 

Mr. RANSDELL, I think it is very remarkable. 

Mr. KENYON, I aim sure there must have been enough tears 
shed over that river that, if properly diverted, they would have 
put more water in it, 

Now, I pass to another project in which the Senator from 
Louisiana is particularly interested. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What is that? 

Mr. KENYON. That is the Ouachita. I think the Senator 
appeared before the board several times with reference to their 
report on that stream, The Ouachita, I am inclined to think 
even the Senator from Louisiana will agree, has been n most 
wasteful proposition, It has cost the Government millions of 
dollars. We have appropriated $4,231,623.65 for the Ouachita, 
for a system of locks and dams, and I notice this bill provides: 

The balance of appropriations heretofore made for the construction 
of Lock and Dam No. 7, Ouachita River, Ark. and La., is hereby made 
available, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, for the construction 
of Lock and Dam No. 5. 

I have understood there is something over $300,000 which can 
be used in that way. I do not know whether or not the Senator 
from Louisiana cnn make that clear to us. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly 
quote the figures as to cost again? I think perhaps I misunder- 
stood him. 

Mr. KENYON. I said the appropriations have amounted to 
$4,231,623.65, as appears on page 2544 of volume 2. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think the Senator must be mistaken. I 
have before me volume 1 of the Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
and I read from page 1022—— 

Mr. KENYON. Has not the Senator volume 2 of the Report 
of the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I think I can find it. 

Mr. KENYON, Will he not turn to page 2544? If J am wrong 
about the figures, I will be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was going to read from the same book at 
another place. The Senator, I think, has inadvertently stated 
the figures incorrectly., I know he has not done so intentionally. 

Mr. KENYON. I certainly have not; and I do not think I 
stated the figures incorrectly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think the Senator has given the figures 
as to what the locks will cost, not what they have cost. From 
where did the Senator read? 

Mr. KENYON. I read from page 2544, giving the total appro- 
priations, volume 2, at the top of the page. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was reading from this very book, and I 
see here the expenditures under the existing project to the end 
of the fiscal year have been $2,833,438. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘There may be a difference between the ex- 
penditures and the appropriations, The money may not have 
been all used. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is probably correct. I will not 
say he is not. I was reading from the other book. 

Mr. KEINYGN. I am correct if the engineers’ figures are cor- 
rect, I desire to put in the Record just a few facts about this 
river. The Senator from Louisiana is distinguished by having 
a snag boat used on that river named after him, as appears 
from page 2540, a very active snag boat, which in the last fiscal 
year pulled on this river 2,229 snags. There were also pulled 
and destroyed 1,113 stumps, 76 shore snags, and other good 
work was done, including the removal of people from over- 
flowed districts, U. S. steam derrick boat No. 2 also pulled 963 
snags on the raging Ouachita. 

The commercial statistics, as given on page 2545, show that 
for the last fiscal year there were 97,451 tons, of which timber 
barged amounted to 36,000 tons; timber rafted, 30,000 tons; and 
sand and gravel rafted 8,775 tons, leaving a pretty poor showing 
of commerce after all the expenditures the Government las made. 

Mr, RANSDELL, Mr, President, will the Senator permit me 
a brief statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KENYON. I really am trying to get through, but I desire 
to be courteous to the Senator, - 


* 
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Mr. RANSDELI. I do not desire to make a speech. I simply 
want to say that we have expended a good deal of money on that 
river to create a lock-und-dam system. There are eight locks 


aud dams. The smallest number starts at the lower end of the 
river, From the tower end of the river the Locks Nos. 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6; 7, 8, and 9, No. 1 being stricken out, We have finished 
only one of those locks absolutely so that it can be used, and that 
is No. 4. Nos, 6 and 8 are practically finished, and Nos. 2 and 
8 are partially completed. We hope to have them finished some 
time this year. Now, the Senator and other Senators know that 
a stream can not be used to advantage if there are locks and dams 
in it until all the locks and dams are completed. Lock No. 5 
has not yet been located. Lock No. 7 has been anthorized, but 
no money has been spent on it, und there is a provision in this 
bill to divert the appropriation from Lock No. 7 to Lock No. 5. 
Not a dollar has been spent on Lock No. 9. Until this system is 
completed, I insist it is not fair to say that we have no commerce 
on the river. This large expenditure is to provide a lock-and- 
dam system, and when It is completed there will probably be 
developed a good commerce on the river. 

Mr. KENYON. Has Lock and Dam No. 7 been constructed? 

Mr. RANSDELI No, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. The proposition is to turn the money that was 
appropriated for Lock No, 7 to Lock No, 5? 

Mr. RANSDELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. How much does that amount to, if the Senator 


say? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is something over $300,000, as I recall. 
I do not remember exactly. I will try to give the figures to the 
Senator. The reason for the diversion is that Lock No. 6 is 
relatively complete, Lock No. 4 is completed, and if Lock No, 5 
ean be put in between we will have completed the river from the 
lower end up to the head of the mouth of Lock No. 6, when we 
get the intervening locks finished. 

Mr. KENYON, Well, that will help, of course, in making the 
river. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That will be a little help, 

Mr. KENYON. Then, if we can get some water in it, it may 
get to be quite a river. 

The Engineer's Report, on page 2547, along the line suggested 
by the Senator, says: ’ 

As the pools formed by the dams are not continuous, through traffic 
was not practicable. The vessels which passed through the locks were, 
in the general case, small fishing boats and similar craft, which carried 
no freight. Each pool was by local sawmills for floatin 
to some extenf by other navigation interests, but as these 
rafts did not pass through the locks the commerce la not r 
but has been included in the statement of freight traffic in 
report. 

As to the Ouachita River above Camden to Arkadelphia, the 
report says: 


There was no commerce reported for this portion of Ouachita River 
during the fiscal year. 


Now, I want to cali attention to the document concerning the 
reeximination of this river which we secured in the river and 
harbor contest some years ago, A reexamination was made of 
the river, and an unfavorable report given. Gen. Black says on 
page 2 of Document No. 979: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur in 
the views ot the division engineer and the Board of Baginesrs for Rivers 
and Harbors, and therefore report that it is deemed advisable to dis- 
continue the peers for improvement of Ouachita River between Camden 
and Arkadelplila, and to modify the project for Improvement below Cam- 
den to provide for the completion of Locks and Dams Nos. 2 and 8, and 
their operation when completed, and continuing the operation of Nos, 
4, G, and 8, together with such snagging as may be necessary to facili- 
tate navigation up to Camden, An appropriation of $234,000 should be 
provided in one sum for completion of Lock and Dam No, 3. 


As I understand it, this practically amounts to a recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of the Army Engineers and the board against 
completing und undertaking more locks until they try out the 
locks that are there. I may be in error as to that, but that is 
my understanding, 

The Board of, Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, speaking of 
the river from Camden to Arkadelphia, says: 

No commerce has been reported on this section of the river for the 


Past three years, and there is no evidence that any is in pro 
Å. s . . + -+ 


* 
The total expenditures under this project to June 30, 1918, were 
$2,715,057.99, and the unexpended balance $411,755.07. 


Speaking of the commerce, the board says: 


Of 70,619 tons In 1915, over 35,000 tons were 


8,768 tons were sand and vel. Local interests claim that — 
cial developments would justi? 3 


the completion of the project. More- 

over, it has been stated that the United States is under moral olstign- 

tions to complete the work on account of private investments made 

under this expectation. 
. * 


logs and 
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timber products and 
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RAXSDELL, Hon. 


* . * * 
At the request of interested parties a hearing was given at the 
of the board on March 7, 1018, at which Senator J. 
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W. S. Goopwrx, M. C. Hon. R. J. Witsox, M. C.; and a delegation 
from the locality appeared in favor of the continuation of the lock-and- 
dam project. 

But they seem to have been unable to persuade the board. 
The opinion of the board is given on page 5: 

In the opinion of the board there is not sufficient commerce present 
and prospective to Justify the 3 of this amount. The board 
therefore concurs with the division engineer and reports that. in its 
opinion, it Is advisable in the interests of general commerce and navi 
gation to modify the existing projects for the improvement of the 
Ouachita River, Ark. and La., so as to proyide only for the completion 
of Locks and Dams Nos. 2 and 8, and the operation of these when com- 
pleted, and of Nos. 4, 6, and 8, together with such snagging as may 
3 to facilitate navigation up to Camden. The advisability of 
further lock-and-dam construction (Nos. 5, T, and 9) should be inves. 
it again after there has been an opportunity to note the results 
of the complete canalization below Monroe. 

That is what I had in mind. So we have the report here, as 
I understand it, of the board of Army engineers nguinst doing 
what this bill seeks co do ns to No. 5; and it would be just 
as well at this time, apparently, to leave that $300,000 in the 
Treasury. 

I want to call attention to just one more thing in this docu- 
ment, 

A number of hearings were held. The energetic Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr, Ranspetr] seems to have been present at most 
of these hearings. The first one was at Monroe, and the Senu- 
tor there gave a history of this project and insisted upon fair 
play. Ex-Senater Lorimer and Members of Congress also 
spoke. The Felthensal hearing, I see, was attended by the 
distinguished Senator now in the chair [Mr. Roginson]. It 
was held in a church at 1 p. m. on September 16, 1915. The 
report speaks in such highly complimentary terms of the argu- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, who is now 
in the chair, that I will not embarrass him by reading it. 

The Columbia hearing was held on the snag boat Ransdeit, 
That boat seems to have been adapted to snagging ard also to 
hearings. 5 

In reply to the district officer's usual questions, it was stated that 
7.00 head of hocs and cattle and about 10,000 bales of hay were 
shipped from Columbia annually. 

Another hearing was held at Camden; and so it goes. 

Then on pages 33 aud 34 of that document is the address of 
the Senator from Louisiana at one of these hearings. It does 
not seem clear as to Just where it was. He says, referring to 
the board: 


You gentlemen are probably aware of the fact that the first estimate 
for this project was n fraction under 82.000.000, and now the esti- 
mated cost is considerably over „000,000. under the revisions which 
have been made from time to e. It has been one of the ve 
dificult projects in the Union, one on which the engineers themselves 
mere! differed quite materially and have discovered that mistakes were 
Mace . * . * * a . 

Where does this trouble come from? Jt Is a matter of common 
knowledge that Congress was practically held by the throat and for 
in the dying hours of a session, to ask for this reinvestigation an 
examination of ths Ouachita River and several other rivers in this 
country, 

This holding Congress by the throat may become a popular 
pastime and expedite legislation. 

You gentleman, perhaps, are not obliged to take special cognizance 
of that fact, but we are all human beings: we are all justified in look- 
ing at matters in a common sense, practical way, and you have hag 
other groper before you, the result of that same reinvestigation 
ordered, as I repeat, in the closing hours of a session of Congress, 
without any consideration whatsoever, without a word of debat 
simply to permit us to pass a law carrying some money for the grea 
river and harbor projects in this country. s 

And the Senator says that this project at the other end has 
no more merit than it has at this end. That is trne. 

So we have here in this bill a project to turn over the build- 
ing of one of these locks and dams, No. 5, without any recom- 
mendation from the Army engineers, and in fact against the 
recommendation of the Army engineers, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
explanation there? = 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The lock-and-dam project on the Ouachita 
River has been under way for some time. It was strongly rec- 
onunended by the Army engineers, We proceeded to make 
appropriations for it. We adopted Locks 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, and 8 
and made «appropriations for all of them. ‘There was a prac- 
tical recommendation made later on, as said by the Senator 
from Towa, that the stream be thoroughly improved up to the 
city of Monroe, which would mean Locks 2, 3. and 4. and that no 
further improvement be made above there until we had first tried 
out the river below that point. Congress had already expended 
a large amount of money in practically completing Locks 6 
and 8. The approprintion had been made for Lock 7, but the 
money had not been expended, and both the House and the 
Senate Commerce Committees thought it wiser to carry on this 
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work at least to the upper end of Lock No. 6, which was fin- 
ished, and for that reason we made the diversion of this money 
from 7 to 5. The engineers had approved the project in every 
particular. They did in substance recommend that it would be 
preferable, in their judgment, to try it out from Monroe down. 

I simply wished that explanation to go into the Record in 
conjunction with what the Senator has said, 

Mr. KENYON. I am very glad to have it. 

Mr. President, I pass from that to the Arkansas River—a 
river on which we have expended over $3,500,000. It is just as 
good a river as a lot of these other rivers. The commerce in 
1913, excluding timber and sand, was almost nothing. When 
this project was resuryeyed there were many hearings. I want 
to put in the Reoorp, without taking the time to read it, the 
opinion of Col. Townsend on this river in connection with the 
other river projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


2. Not only has the commerce of western ri ete declined in 
recent years, as stated by the district officer, vat of he ag of 
the boats carrying the traffic has radically cha 1900 the 
average sized boat that navigated the Arkansas River eae one of 174 
registered tons, wuna in 1913 it was — of 46 tons. In 1900 the 
larger vessels made trips from Little Rock and Pine Bluff to Memphis 
and Vicksburg, while rig 1913 the average distance traveled was o: oy 
34 miles, ind cating that the boat has entirely ceased competing wi 
the railroad in carrying through traffic and is on to collect 
the products of a farm distant from a railroad and transport them 
to the nearest rail connection. A similar condition is found on all 
the western rivers, with exception of the transportation of coal 
on the Ohio River and a small movement of freight on the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and St. Louis. Such transportation has 
no effect on rail freight rates eth can be most profitably carried by 
motor beats and bar; e light 
8. Whatever may the po — wee this decline of river traffic, they 
= of 2 ap e to all the western riv and the density 
A = on the Arkansas River is so small that there is no proba- 
t its channel will counteract this gen- 
ement of the Mi ppi 


10 ect 

4. Should a r, it will first be ob- 
served between large centers of population, such as icago, Pitts- 
burgh à Toui, and New. Orlea: where there are large ts of 


oun 

rticles to be mo The 9 . — “ye: 
to a river do not furnish a sufficient volume of 
freight to justif: present its permanent improvement as a route 
for through tra a a revival of commerce commencing at large 
gama oi f population along the trunk stream may gradually extend 
0 e tri 

5. It is N recommended that the improvement of the Arkansas 
River be at present confined to snagging, which is warranted by the 
existing commerce, and that all attempts to permanently 3 the 
river channel be deferred until there is an appreciable revival of com- 
merce on the Mississippi River. The dredging 7 by the district 
officer is considered a waste of public funds, can have no effect 
on the permanent improvement of the river. it is insufficient even 
to maintain a temporary channel from the river mouth to Pine Bluff. 
The transfer of the dredges buflt for the Arkansas ine) to the Ohio 
is suggested, where they would be of some practical use. 


Mr. KENYON. Then, when this hearing was held at some 
point in Arkansas, the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
Mr. Clarke, who was then chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and who, to the sorrow of us all, was called 
away before his time—one of the most courageous and able 
men who ever occupied a seat in this Chamber or any other 
chamber—appeared before the board, and he said some 
there that were prophetic, I knew him well enough, I think, 
to know how he felt about some of these appropriations. He 
said this, among other things, on page 82 of Document No, 461: 

There are millions of dollars scattered over the United States not 
doing any good except to improve the political prospects of some party. 

And those who knew Senator Clarke, knew just how he could 
say that— 


I have been aware that, whether from oversight or whatever it is, 
there comes up to our committee recommendations t seem to me to 
be discriminatory. Some things that are not half so SEIF as other 
things are recommended where other things are not recommended. If 
it is the pono of this 1 and of this board to adopt a 
more rational, businesslike system, I shall mg them in their effo: to 
do so, and if, after a fair test, the Arkansas River falls under the con- 
demnation of any rule that has been ado ted and will be uniforml 
applied, I will stand as 8338 for tha other; but when 


manu red a 
are directly eee 


am backed by such reports as the two I have “called. ‘our attention to— 
and the policy was reasonable of digging out this stretch of 178 —_— 
of river from here to the Mississip; ver—I believe I am 


showing some earnestness and protesting with some emphasis pres re 
the report made, and which is tow onder. consideration by you. 


2 down on page 83 he says, N to the bill: 


two boats are here; they are paid for; they are at work; 
$108, 000 was set aside last year for their operation, and that was done 
y the engineers and not hs Congress. busters defeated the 
appropriations. The bill by the committees, but it was 
s pore barrel“ system. If the eke 


impossible to get it out under the 

fog, up that that business has gotten in the careful. discrimination fn 
resu! a more care 

these objects, I think a very substantial result has come 


I believe that a very substantial result has come from the, 


fights which Senator Burton made against river and harbor 


bills, and that these appropriations are scanned more closely 
by committees and will be scanned more closely by committees 
and will be scanned more closely by the country. 

Mr. President, I might tarry to speak of the St. Francis 
River. I will only refer to it in a word. That is one of the 
rivers where in the testimony before the House it appears in 
the hearings had here that the witnesses said you did not know 
when you got to the river. You would cross it before you knew 
it. That is one of the streams for which we are appropriating 
money. 

The Cumberland River in Tennessee and Kentucky has cost 
this country millions of dollars. 

The Tennessee River, on which one could dwell for some time, 


Mr. President, I have said to the chairman of the committee 
that so far as I was concerned I wanted to argue this bill, and 
intended not to spend as much time as this upon it. I am not 
trying, oe I do not think anyone is trying, to delay the passage 


try it. pe frank to say that I would stand on my feet and 
talk for a week if I felt that I could be at all instrumental in 
wercing iss ch akin BE tha telcos in this bill that a good many 


Senators feel ought not to be here. It is one of those things 
that can not be done, however. 
I believe that this bill is not as bad as many bills that have 


was the worst river and harbor bill ever presented to Congress, 
is a system that is not entirely satisfactory. I am sorry it has 
been adopted; but I took occasion to say the next day, after 
listening to the remarks of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], that that statement was perhaps too harsh an in- 
dictment. It would be a pretty hard thing to say of any river 
and harbor bill that it is the worst one that has ever been here. 
That would be almost impossible. 

Section 4 of this bill provides for a number of surveys. That, 
it seems to me, is absolutely indefensible in this condition of 
our national finance. Here is $200,000 for surveys. The only 
argument that is produced to refute some of these statemen 
when they are made, is that the amount is so infinitesimal, a 
that is true; $200,000, the way we are appropriating money, is 
a small amount, These surveys are given to practically anybody 
in the bill. At least, it is my experience on the Commerce 
Committee that anybody who comes along and asks for a survey 
is given the survey. It makes him feel good, and he can tell 
the folks at home what a great statesman he is; he got a survey. 

Look at some of them! Here is this same old Smiths Creek 
that we have been talking about. What in the world does that 
need any more surveying for? Here are Broad Creek and 
Queens Creek, Onslow County. Just as a matter of interest, I 
have looked through a book on North Carolina and its resources, 
issued by the State board of agriculture, and the streams and 
canals and rivers of Onslow County, in a search for Queens 
Creek. I have here the Rand-McNally maps. If anybody can 
find anything to show the location of Queens Creek in the history 
of North Carolina or the history of any of these counties, I 
shall be glad to see it. 

Little River, N. C.: Lynch River, N. C.; Broad and Congaree 
Rivers, at or near Columbia, S. C.; Church and Bohicket 
Creeks, and Church Flats, S. C.; Ashley River, S. C.; Banana 
Creek, Fla. It has been stated here that the President wanted 
this bill as a war measure. I wonder if he thought that a 
survey of Banana Creek was necessary? What a farce! This 
bill ought to slip up on Banana Creek! 

Braden River, Manatee County, Fia.: I have gone through 
a history of Manatee County, Fla., setting forth the wonder- 
ful resources and the rivers and the creeks of Manatee County, 
but nobody can find the Braden River in it. I wonder if the 
President thought that the improvement of that stream was 
essential to carry on the war? We have said to you that we 
would put it right straight to the President, and, if he said this 
was an essential war measure, that was the end of the fight. 
We trust your President better than some of you seem willing to 
trust him. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I suggest to the Senator that the pro- 
viso on page 41 of the bill, after the close of these surveys, 
reads: 

That no examination or survey herein provided for shall 


Provided, 
be made until after the close of the war with 
the Secretary of War shall direct, 


any except such as 
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Mr. KENYON. Yes; exactly. Why was not the proviso left 
exactly as the House sent it here, which then would have con- 
nected all of these surveys with the war? That was crossed 


out. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Simply because we felt that it would be 
a very much better plan to leave it discretionary with the 
Secretary of War, because during the prosecution of the war 
something might come up in the shape of a very important mat- 
ter connected with commerce, but not necessarily associated 
with the prosecution of the war; the idea, however, being that 
pending the war it should be entirely discretionary with the 
Secretary of War to say whether or not any of these surveys 
should be made. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, then, let us be perfectly frank, and 
not say that the President asked for this bill as a war meas- 
ure, when the Senator himself says that commerce is to be 
involyed, unless of course you say that all commerce is a war 
measure, 

Old River, Chambers County, Tex.—another survey. You can 
take the maps of Texas, and I defy anybody to find on these 
maps Old River. Perhaps that is why we need a survey. 

Channel connecting the Houston Ship Channel with the Goose 
Creek oil field; Missouri River, between Yankton and Vermil- 
ion, S. Dak. So it goes on; I do not know how many surveys 
are provided for. 

Mr. President, here are any number of Army engineers en- 
gaged in this work. Here are thousands of men engaged in this 
work. Here is a time when the country needs every Army en- 
gineer for war purposes. Here is a time when no men should 
be engaged in useless work. They are needed in the factories 
and in the fields, and the Army engineers are needed in the 
Army and not out attending to Banana Creek and a few things 
of that character. 

Now, I want to speak of one thing that I referred to a 
moment ago, A bill that has merit in it, that is all merit, does 
not need any back fires to have it pass Congress. I have been 
deluged with letters from automobile dealers in my State, from 
people along the Mississippi River in my State—it flows the 
whole width of the State—automobile dealers, Ford car deal- 
ers, calling on farmers to write letters—I think I have a hun- 
dred of them here—insisting that I shall support the river and 
harbor bill in the interest of the farmers of my State. 

How does that arise? It is a little intricate; a little laby- 
rinthine. The Rouge River is in this bill. I imagine it may be 
a good project. I think it was put in here by the Army engi- 
neers at the time when the object was to get up to the Ford 
factory. The Ford factory in some way got out the impression 
through their dealers that if the Rouge River was improved up 
to the Ford factory, then they could make farmers’ tractors 
cheaper. So we get the back fire from the farmers who think 
that this bill must pass, some who do not see the colored gen- 
tleman sitting in the woodpile. 

Mr: BORAH. May I ask the Senator how much is the ap- 
propriation for Rouge River? 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is four hundred and some thousand 
dollars. Under this grouping system it is hard to find what 
you are looking for, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will state to the Senator that he will find 
the item at page 23, line 15, and the amount is $490,000, 

Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator. : 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that that is one of the 
streams by which the Ford factory is reached? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The Ford factory for making what? 

Mr. KENYON. Automobiles, I suppose, and the Ford factory 
is going to make farm tractors—very splendid farm tractors— 
which the farmers are very anxious to get. 

Mr. BORAH. Where is Rouge River with reference to the 
factory? Is the factory situated on the river? 

Mr. KENYON. I understand so. I have the report here 
somewhere, but I merely used it to illustrate this back-fire 
proposition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to state to the Senator not only 
that, but they undertake to remove certain bridges and acquire 
certain lands which will about equal in value the expenditure 
the Government makes. 

Mr. KENYON. This is a sample of letters that are coming 
to me: 

Dear Str: We note from the e es ers that the river and harbor 
bill is about to be brought up, which includes the deepening and widen- 
ing of River Rouge, which would be very 
handling material for Henry Ford's tractors and factory. 

' While this would be a help to Henry Ford, it would also be a help 
to his dealers and customers. 


I Kamy ask you to fayor me by doing what you can to urge the 
passage of this bill. 


beneficial in the way of 


Some of these letters are in the nature of a peremptory de- 
mand; but not very many of them. That is simply the way these 
things are done. There has been placed in the Recorp heretofore 
the proceedings of dredgers’ associations where money was voted 
to banquet Members of Congress, and I send to the desk and ask 
to have read what I suggested to the Senator from Louisiana. 
I will submit it to him first. If he did not write the letter, I do 
not want to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the Secretary 
will read the letter. 

Mr. KENYON. I think there is nothing offensive in it to the 
Senator from Louisiana or I would not present it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator send the letter to me? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. I think there is nothing offensive to the 
Senator in it. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator mean for me to read it, 
or for the Secretary to read it? 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to have the Secretary read it 
if the Senator has no objection. I thought it might be courteous 
to the Senator to submit it to him. r 

Mr, RANSDELL. I am satisfied to have it go in the RECORD. 
I belieye it is correct. I think I gave such an interview as that 
to the papers. 

Mr. KENYON, I ask the Secretary to read the article. 

The Secretary read as follows: r 
SAY GOOD BILL ON RIVERS MAY MEET DEFEAT—ACTION OF SENATOR KENYON 
IS BLOW TO DEVELOPMENT OF WATER FREIGHT, 


The best rivers and harbors bill placed before Congress in many years 
is in serious danger of defeat according to information received by 
Secretary Norwood, of the greater Davenport committee, from Senator 
RANSDELL, of Louisiana. 

“This constructive piece of waterway legislation,” says Senator 
RANSDELE in his letter to Secretary Norwood, “eliminates a number 
of projects which have been sharply criticized and provides for begin- 
ning work on 90 new 2 wey one of which is of undoubted 
merit and importance, and has received the unqualified approval of 
the Army engineers. Moreover, provision is made to prosecute and 
8 every worthy waterway project in the land which is already 
under way. 

< Notwithstanding the great merit of this measure, which carries 
an appropriation of about 8 for the next fiscal year, a 
minority report has been filed by Senators KENYON, JONES, SHERMAN, 
Hanbixd, and Watson, which proposes to substitute a lump-sum appro- 

riation of $25,000,000 to carry on existing projects, and also author- 

s 11 new projects of more or less importance. 

“If this substitution is adopted, it will be the hardest blow ever 
received by river and harbor legislation. I earnestly appeal to every 
friend of waterways to do his utmost to defeat this substitute and 
secure the adoption of the bill as reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce.” 


Mr. KENYON. I will state that that is from a Davenport 
paper, in my State. . 

Mr. RANSDELL. Give the date of it, please. 

The Secretary. February 20, 1917. 

Mr. KENYON. That is merely a sample of what I have sug- 
gested as to a back-fire attack upon men who oppose this legis- 
lation. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that was in 
regard to the bill which failed in the last Congress? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but it is the same thing. It resulted, 
of course, in bringing a great deal of correspondence to me from 
along the Mississippi River, finding serious fault with my atti- 
tude. There are people, of course, in every State who expect 
their Members of Congress to get everything they can out of 
the Public Treasury. There are not many such people, I am 
thankful to say, in my State, If the people of my State felt that 
it was my business down here to try and get what I could out 
of the Public Treasury for the Mississippi River, or for any other 
river in Iowa; if they want that kind of a person here, I am 
ready to quit and go home. I will not do it. I do not care 
how many letters I get from my State. The Senator can send 
all the letters he wants to my State; he can come out and talk 
about it and make that an issue, if it is desired to be done. 
Along the same line is the work of one of the gentlemen on the 
advisory council of waterways of which Gen. Black was a 
member, Capt. J. S. Ellyson, who in a speech before the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, I think it was—anyway some national 
waterway lobby—said what has never been denied. and it has 
been put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 

We need Congressmen here to legislate for the Nation theoretically, 
but actually to get all he can for us; and if he does not get our share, 
and then some, we do our best to replace him. . 

This letter is evidently to carry out the same line of work. 
That is the conception of one of the gentlemen on the advisory 
council as to what Members of Congress are here for—to get 
what they can; to get our share. They think nothing about 
the Nation, but get our share, whether you get it at a time 
when the Nation is in peril trying to raise every dollar it can. 
The orders are get it or we will start a back fire on you. Go 
ahead and start it. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator kindly give the date of 
the publication he was reading from? 

Mr. KENYON. I am reading from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp from a speech by Mr. Frear, Saturday, June 16, 1917, in 
which he placed that statement in the Recorp, and it has 
never been denied. Does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Where did Mr. Frear get the statement? 
I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. KENYON. It is taken from the lobby official 1911 
report. The lobby he refers to is the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, I think. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to make it clear where it 
came from. I do not know anything about it. I am not 
responsible for it at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Let him deny it if he did not say it. It was 
in connection also with this that appeared in what we call 
the lobby official 1911 report—I will find out/what that is 
before we get through with this debate—which they sent out. 
It is the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. They set out 
the amount subscribed to the support of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress by States from 1906 to 1911, inclusive, 


and then in parallel columns give the amount of appropriation j- 


received by the States in the river and harbor bill, showing 
apparently the intimate relation between the amount con- 
tributed by the State and the amount they get in appropria- 
tions. For instance, Pennsylvania, four thousand two hundred 
and some odd dollars. Amount of appropriation $4,637,741. 
Florida does not seem to have fared so well. Florida con- 
tributed $1,600 and received in appropriations $5,185,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator yield to me 
for a suggestion just in line with this particular phase of the 
discussion? I wish to say that last year, after the minority 
report was filed on the river and harbor bill, an effort was made 
in my State to create what the Senator terms a back fire. This 
was done through or by the secretary of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. I hope and believe that the Senator 
from Louisiana, who is the president of that congress, had noth- 
ing to do with it and would not approve of any action of that 
sort, but nevertheless the secretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress did secure letters from my State and tried 
to enlist the newspapers to make a campaign against me because 
of my joining in the minority report on the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to say to the Senator that I knew 
nothing in the world about that. If I had known it, I would 
have done everything in my power to prevent it. In the inter- 
view referred to in the letter to the gentleman from Daven- 
port, Iowa, I simply stated a matter of record in Congress, that 
a minority report had been filed signed by certain Senators, and 
calling the attention of this gentleman from Davenport, who was, 
I think, one of the directors of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, to that fact, and urging him to do all he could with 
his friends to support the bill. But I had nothing on earth to 
do with any opposition to the Senator from Washington, and 
am quite sure that the secretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress did not do anything in opposition to him. I 
have always esteemed him highly. I regard him as one of the 
very best men in the Senate. I feel that I have been honored in 
having his friendship since we served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives together, and nothing would be further from me than 
to do such a contemptible thing as to try to stir up opposition 
to the Senator in a matter of that kind, 

I have tried, and will continue to try, to mold public opinion 
in favor of this legislation, which I have advocated for many 
years. I did that in an open, honorable way, writing letters 
through the office of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
to the directors and officers of that association. If those directors 
and officers did in their own way try to defeat the Senator, it 
certainly was without my approval or without any suggestion 
from me or the secretary of the organization. I thank the 
Senator for saying that he did not think I had anything to do 
with it. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I tried to make it plain that I 
was satisfied the Senator did not have anything to do with it 
i do not want to be misunderstood. There was not an attempt 


made to defeat me, because I was not up for reelection, but it 
was pressure being brought on me to support the river and har- 
bor bill, notwithstanding the minority report. As I said, this 
was done through the secretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. 

I wish to repeat I am sure the Senator from Louisiana never 
thought of countenancing anything of the kind, and that he 


would not countenance it at all; but I did think it was but 
fair that I should call attention to this action upon the part of 
the secretary of the National Rivers and Harbers Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have heard for a number of years about the 
activities of an organization the object of which, as I was in- 
formed, was te promote legislation for rivers and harbors. Is 
that the organization to which the Senater is now referring? 

Mr. KENYON. That is what is known as the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, which carried, I understand, on 
its letterhead “Second only in importance to the Congress of 
the United States.” 

Mr. KING. Is that the organization over which Secretary 
Redfield presided at one of the meetings? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Louisiana can tell better. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have never known Secretary Redfield 
to preside at a meeting of that See. He spoke at one 
of the meetings. 

Mr. KING. Or spoke. 

Mr. RANSDELL. He also spoke at a meeting of the Atlantic 
Coast Deep Waterways Association. I rather think he has 
spoken at meetings of the Ohio Waterways Association. 
I know they have had meetings of the Mississippi River Asso- 
ciation, and they used to have big meetings of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association. There are a great many waterways associa- 
tions throughout the country, and Mr. Redfield may have spoken 
at a number of them. He spoke at one of the meetings of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, of which I have the 
honor to be president. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, I 
wish to make a further inquiry. Is not the object, or one of 
the chief objects, of the organization to coerce Congress into 
making appropriations for rivers and harbors? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir; that is not one of the objects of 
the organization. The objects of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress are, in every proper way by publicity, te overcome 
the remarkable ignorance which seems to possess the American 
people and many Senators in regard to waterway transporta- 
tion and, having overcome that ignorance, to try to induce 
Congress to make proper and reasonable appropriations for every 
worthy watercourse in this land. Under no circumstances has 
the organization ever advocated the improvement of any par- 
ticular project. It has advocated a broad, liberal, comprehen- 
sive policy looking to the proper improvement along the best 
and wisest lines of all the worthy watercourses in this Union 
in order that transportation may be facilitated and cheapened. 

Mr. KING. But the object of the organization, if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me for a moment, was to secure as great appro- 
priations as possible from the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all; not-as great as possible, but 
to secure appropriations enough to finish the worthy waterways 
of this Nation, the improvement of which had been advocated 
and approved by the Engineer Corps of the Army, and to do 
that along wise, proper, and businesslike lines. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if the organization did not pass a resolution a few 
years ago that $50,000,000 was about the sum that should be 
asked at every session of Congress? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say that we did advocate the ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 a year until the waterways were im- 
proved. In line with that, let me say that one of the great 
waterway projects of this country is the Ohio River. In 1910 
Congress undertook to finish the improvement of the Ohio River. 
It was to cost, I think, some $63,000,000 and to be finished within 
12 years, at the rate of about $5,000,000 per year. This organi- 
zation took the ground that Cungress had not been pursuing a 
businesslike method toward the Ohio. It said in arguing it, 
“Here is a great river, the Ohio, the improvement of which 
Congress underteok in 1876 so as to get a minimum depth by 
canalization of 6 feet from Pittsburgh to Cairo, and from 1876 
to 1910 less than 40 per cent of the project has been completed. 
We contend that is unbusinesslike. We say Congress should 
go ahead and finish these great projects when once undertaken, 
and we advocate the expenditure of at least $50,000,000 per an- 
num until all the wise, really deserving water courses have been 
finished.” 

Mr. KING. If I may submit one observation to my friend 
just there, I know that the Democratic Party, of which I am an 
humble member, have frequently denounced the manufacturers 
of the United States who form organizations for the purpose 
of coming to Congress in order to obtain tariff legislation. I 
do not see very much difference between organizations of that 
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character, which we have denounced so vehemently and so often, 
and other organizations, whether they denominated themselves 
organizations for rivers or harbors or not, the object of which 
in part is to come to Congress and try to secure money out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, just a word. I hope the 
Senator from Iowa will yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The organization of which I have the 
honor to be president is attacked. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to yield any time for the Sena- 
tor to go into a defense of that organization. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It will take only a very few minutes, I 
will say to the Senator. i 

Mr. KENYON. It will take a good while. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator from Utah there 
is a vast difference between the organizations to which he re- 
fers and a great public organization like the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, composed of people from every State 
in the Union where there are any waterways worthy of improve- 
ment, the officers and members of commercial bodies, boards of 
trade, and many waterway associations. This organization has 
offices in this city, carries on openly and aboveboard a cam- 
paign of publicity and education through the press and other- 
wise, tries to convey information to the American people, and 
does not do any lobbying. You have never heard of anybody 
connected with the Rivers and Harbors Congress doing any 
lobbying. If the manufacturers’ associations which were de- 
nounced for caming to Congress had used the press of the 
country, had heid conventions, and tried to convey their ideas 
to the American people through the agency of the press, no 
man could have legitimately objected to that; and that is all 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has done. It has 
held its conventions in the city of Washington in the month of 
December every year since the first was held in 1906, open, pub- 
lic conventions, with prominent speakers from all over the 
Nation. A number of leading railroad men have been invited 
to speak before it; many Senators and governors of States have 
addressed its meetings. Quite a number of Members of Con- 
gress and two Presidents of the United States have appeared 
before this organization. It is not in any sense an illegitimate 
lobby. I am sorry that the Senator from Utah can not see the 
distinction between an illegitimate lobby such as he has re- 
ferred to and a great national organization trying to promote 
the objects for which it stands in an open, honorable, high- 
toned way. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa for yielding. 

Mr. KENYON. The action of the secretary of that organiza- 
tion in building up a back fire has been shown by the Senator 
from Washington in his State. It is hardly a very honorable 
occupation. The Senator from Utah, however, ought to bear 
this in mind: This organization in a way is to relieve the 
duties of Congress by taking over all these questions of rivers 
and harbors. The whole thing is a part of this general booster 
proposition which goes on all over the country. 

From the Engineer’s Report I read as to Crystal River on this 
booster proposition where the board of trade of one of the towns 
there said: X 

Our people are aliye to their interests, and mean to forge onward. 
They mean to have deep water: 00 by 6 feet will not answer the 
purpose, they propose to have suficient dimensions. 

You will recall tbat Capt. Spalding, on his visit here with you, with- 
out reserve favored the project. We feel that when Capt. Slattery goes 
over the route with you, as he indicates his willingness to do, be will 
also favor the scheme. We will at least try to not let him regret hav- 
ing come among us. 

This is a letter to a Member of Congress. Now, listen to it: 

Kind Providence has endowed us with almost inexhaustible beds of 
phospate, timber, valuable hard rock, sea food, fertile lands, beautiful 
waters, and landscape scenery—every natural advantage except a sum- 
cient channel. We can not get on the pension list nor profit by the 
public buildings appropriation. 

The booster meetings Senator Burton has described, where 
at 9 o'clock at night they were in favor of a 10-foot channel, at 
10 o'clock at night they were in favor of a 20-foot channel, at 11 
o'clock they were for a 80-foot channel, and by midnight any- 
thing they could get, even to 50 feet deep, held not always in 
dry communities. It is a constant boosting that goes on for 
these things and back fires created for the men who dare to 
oppose them. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit me to say that 


Senator Burton was an enthusiastic advocate of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, was present at its birth-on the 
Ohio River, and addressed every one of its conventions for sey- 
eral years? 


Mr. KENYON. I understand that; he was present at the 
birth, of course; and from what I have heard him say in recent 
years I am sure he was rather sorry that the birth was so suc- 


Take Public Document No. 1469, on Freeport, Tex., another 
booster proposition. The commercial clubs all over that part 
of the country passed resolutions so much alike that it is quite 
apparent they were prepared by the same people, sending out 
three or four pages, and the resolution with reference to Con- 
gress is exactly the same. 

As to the back-fire campaign of the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, as far as I am concerned, I do not care the snap of my 
finger about it. If the price of staying in the Senate and 
holding a seat is to vote for these river and harbor bills—il 
my people are going to insist on that—I will leave the Senate. 
They are not all that way; very few of them, I think, are that 
way. I ask to have read an editorial from the Sioux City 
Tribune, a fearless paper of my State, of September 14, 1914, 
= reference to the same kind of business that was going on 

en. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? Thv 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Sioux City Tribune.] 


The Tribune arena the receipt of an urgent appeal from the 
lobby that is working for the passage of the river and harbor bill, with 
its millions of “ pork.” The letter announces that unless pressure of 
public opinion” is exerted at once the “pork barrel” is doomed to 
defeat this session. r 

The letter states this would work untold hardships upon contrac- 
tors, upon supply companies that furnish steel, iron, lumber, cement, 
wood, and other material used in improving rivers and harbors, Worse 
than all, states the letter, is the paralzeis of water transportation 
lines which will not be able to operate ause the channels are not 
completed. ; 

As an especial inducement to the Tribune the letter contains a sup- 
plement which shows the share of * pork” which is apportioned to the 
I 0 8 of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers aggregates 

It certainly would be disastrous if the river traffic on the Missourl 
River from its mouth to Fort Benton is paralyzed. The Tribune real- 
izes the consternation. approaching panic, that will sleze the shippers 
of this vicinity when they learn they can no longer send their products 
by river boats or get their supplies via the same route, because Con- 
gress has adjourned without voting 813.000.000 to a lot of contractors 
and supply men to Improve the Missouri River Channel from ‘ts 
mouth to Fort Benton. 

But at a time when a world-wide war is making such demands upou 
the world’s supply of wealth that this great country has had to issue 
emergency currency, underwrite bonded warehouse receipts, prepare to 
pass a special revenue bill that will create special taxes of at least 
$100,000,000 with which to run the Government, when good securities 
are selling far below par, and strong corporations are passing divi- 
dends in order to conserve their finances—at such a time the Tribune 
believes it is a good thing to save the $13,000,000 that would go into 
“improving” the Missouri channel and the other $40,000,000 of 
equally unnecessary “pork” that is in the river and harbor bill. ; 

The farmers and Shipper of this section will try to worry along 
another year without the competition that would be afforded by the 
water transportation lines that would ply the “improved” Missouri 
after the contractors spent the $13,000,000. ‘ 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have tried to review in a 
hasty way the provisions of this bill. I think I owe the chair- 
man of the committee an apology for taking so much time, but 
I have been interrupted until at least nearly half of my time, 
I think, this afternoon has been taken up by interruptions. I 
conclude with this statement: The balance on hand for these 
purposes July 1 amdunts to $19,838,000. There is another 
million dollars. as I showed from the record, which was set 
aside some years ago, which is available, making 820.838.000. 
I do not want to see any of the meritorious projects suffer. 
I have offered a substitute providing for a lump sum of $10,- 
000,000, to be used just as the Secretary of War, under the 
direction of the President, may feel is necessary. ‘Chat would 
make, as I understand it, $30,838.000 to be used for rivers and 
harbors for the next year. If that is correct—— ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator for just a 
moment? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to say that the balance on hand 
July 1, 1917. aggregating $19,838.472.33, to which the Senator 
has referred, is a balance that is not available for the purposes 
of this bill at all. None of that money could be used for the 
projects mentioned and provided for in the bill. A good portion 
of that money represents appropriations to be made for projects 
which are pending, awaiting certain precedent conditions to be 
performed by the localities; a good portion of it is for projects 
that are all together, and the balance of it is for projects out- 
dide of this bill. So you can not state that any of that available 
balance. so called, would reach any of the projects and items 
which are mentioned in the bill. f = 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I always defer to the knowl- 
edge of the Senator from Florida on these questions; but if 
that is the aggregate, then I have a misunderstanding about the 
matter. I wagt to go into that further, and if I am mistaken I 
shall withdraw my remarks as to that. I had understood they 
could be transferred to some of the other projects in this bill; 
certainly they are available balances as set forth iu the engi- 
neers’ sheety which I have used. Anyway, a $10,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 lump-sum appropriation would certainly cover all 
necessary work for this war year. Go on and pass your bill. 
I predict the men from some States who vote for it will some 
day hear from the people. 

f EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me for the pur- 
pose of moving an executive session? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that-the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, July 25, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, July 26, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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lative day of July 24), 1917. 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lfeut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


original vacancies. 


Francis E. Dougherty, Fourth Infantry. 
Lyman L. Parks, Sixteenth Infantry. 

John T. Murray, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
Warfield M. Lewis, Twelfth Infantry. 
Joseph L. Collins, Twenty-second Infantry. 
James O. Green, jr., Twenty-third Infantry. 
Daves Rossell, Sixth Infantry. 

Harold McC. White, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Lincoln F. Daniels, Twentieth Infantry. 
Frederick A. Irving, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Third Infantry. 
Richard M. Wightman, Seventh Infantry. 
Charles W. Yuill, Twenty-second Infantry. 
William W. Eagles, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Francis A. Markoe, Fourth Infantry. 

John J. McEwan, Third Infantry. 

John A. Stewart, Sixteenth Infantry. 
George W. Sackett, Eleventh Infantry. 
Francis G. Bonham, Seventeenth Infantry. 
Norman D. Cota, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Robert B. Ransom, Tenth Infantry, 
Carleton Coulter, jr., Twenty-second Infantry. 
James H. Frier, Jr., Twenty-third Infantry. 
Leo J. Erler, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Robert D. Newton, Ninth Infantry, 

Willis R. Slaughter, Twenty-third Infantry. 
George H. Weems, Ninth Infantry. 

Roy L. Bowlin, Twenty-second Infantry. 
William C. MeMahon, Eleventh Infantry. 
William M. Brennan, Third Infantry. 
Milton B. Halsey, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Charles L. Mullins, jr., Twelfth Infantry. 
Thomas S. Sinkler, jr., Seventeenth Infantry. 
George F. Wooley, jr., Seventeenth Infantry. 
Sterling A. Wood, jr., Seventeenth Infantry, 
William F. Redfield, Sixteenth Infantry. 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Paul E. Peabody, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
Albert F. Christensen, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
William S. Maxwell, Thirtieth Infantry. 
Ernest H. Burt, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Frederick R. Baker, Forty-fifth Infantry. 
James D. Basey, Fourth Infantry. 

Ray M. O'Day, Ninth Infantry. 

Alan Pendleton, Twelfth Infantry. 

Merritt E. Olmstead, Seventh Infantry. 
Benjamin F. Caffex, jr., Sixteenth Infantry. 
Hadyn P. Mayers, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Rogers M. Wilson, Eighteenth Infantry. 
Henry E. Mosher, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
Albin K. Kupfer, Thirty-sixth Infantry. 
Augustine J. Zerbee, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Frank A. Heileman, Sixth Infantry. 

Arthur B. Hutchinson, Ninth Infantry. 
Lauritz D. Simonson, Eleventh Infantry. 
Carl R. Perkins, Twelfth Infantry. - 
Franklin W. Cheney, Eighteenth Infantry. 
George F. Wellage, Twenty-third Infantry, 
Alfred F. Biles, jr., Twenty-first Infantry. 
Charles T. Hearin, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
Hugh M. Davis, Third Infantry. 

John F. Fredin, Jr., Thirtieth Infantry. 
James B. Wise, jr., Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Harry L. Kimmel, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Clarence M. Culp, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Robert D. Horton, Sixty-third Infantry. 
Charles B. Kehoe, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
Philip S. Wood, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Harvey C. Kearney, Third Infantry. 

Arthur W. Stedman, jr., Sixth Infantry. 
Arthur P. Jervey, Thirty-sixth Infantry. 
Starr S. Eaton, Twenty-third Infantry. 
Oliver F. Holden, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Maurice P. Walker, Seventeenth Infantry. 
Thomas L. Lamoreux, Seventh Infantry. 
Daniel N. Murphy, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Adlai C. Young, Thirty-first Infantry. 
Alexander N. Stark, jr., Seyenth Infantry. 
Clinton I. McClure, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
Roy C. L. Graham, Ninth Infantry. 

Arthur F. J. Holben, Eleventh Infantry. 
Lloyd B. Russell, Sixteenth Infantry. 
George R. Barker, Forty-third Infantry. 
John E. Gough, Third Infantry. 

Leonard A. Smith, Twenty-first Infantry. 
John W. Thompson, Twenty-third Infantry, 
Philip Overstreet, Twenty-first Infantry. 
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Second Lieut. Lara P. Good, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George A. McDonald, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George M. Wright, jr., Twentieth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Archie A. Farmer, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John T. Fisher, Thirtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Edwin E. Elliott, Fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Ferrin, Twentieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George W. Titus, Sixteenth Infantry. *. 
Second Lieut. Samuel D. Mann, Sixth Infantry. : 
Second Lieut. John C. Adams, Thirtieth Infantry. * 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Ervin, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Edward L. McKee, jr., Twentieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Nix, jr., Twenty-first Infantry. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Carl J. Lambeth, Sixteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from November 27, 1916, vice Coles, Twenty-third In- 
fantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. William F. Donnelly, Fifty-second Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from November 27, 1916, vice Hinemon, 
Twenty-second Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. George L. Pepin, Forty-eighth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice Sawyer, unas- 
signed, detailed in the Signal Corps.“ 

Second Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling, Thirty-ninth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice Corlett, Thirtieth 
Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 3 

Second Lieut. Lawrence B. Glasgow,, Sixty-first Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice Jones, First 
Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 2 

Second Lieut. Charles Porterfield, jr., Thirty-fifth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice Enyart, 
First Infantry, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Beverly G. Chew, Third Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice James, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sevier R. Tupper, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to be 

ken, Thirtieth 


first lieutenant from December 1, 1916, vice 
Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frank E. Royse, Fourth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from December 6, 1916, vice Sullivan, Second In- 
fantry, promoted. ` 

Second Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone, Eleventh Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from December 29, 1916, vice Taintor, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, dismissed. 

Second Lieut. Irving C. Avery, Twelfth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from January 7, 1917, vice Garrison, Thirteenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Aaron J. Becker, Fifty-second Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from January 11, 1917, vice Buttler, Thirteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilson M. Spann, Sixteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from January 15, 1917, vice Lewis, Tenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, James V. Ware, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from January 17, 1917, vice Larned, Tenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Brown, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from January 18, 1917, vice Watson, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. James R. Manning, Thirty-fourth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from January 25, 1917, vice Johnson, Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Seeond Lieut. Charles L. Steele, Thirty-fifth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from January 25, 1917, vice Byrne, Fifth In- 
fantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell, Thirtieth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 18, 1917, vice McDowell, Eighth 
Infantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Batson, Tenth In- 
fantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John W. Cotton, Eighteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Dempsey, Thirtieth 
Infantry, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Morrissey, Thir- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg, First Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Page, Twenty-sixth In- 
fantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Maury Mann, First Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 19, 1917, vice Goodman, Fourth Infantry, 
transferred to the Field Artillery, 
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Second Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice McCulloch, Thirty-sixth 
Infantry, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Richard S. Jones, Twelfth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Dickinson, Twenty- fifth 
Infantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. William C. Hanna, First Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Coates, Seventh Infantry, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leon G. Harer, Nineteenth Infantry, to be first 
fieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Herron, Fifteenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin M. Scott, Twentieth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice White, Thirty-sixth In- 
fantry, transferred to the Cavalry. 3 

Second Lieut. Paul J. Dowling, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Pell, Thirteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Jones, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Malony, Twenty-sixth 
Infantry, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Smith, Twenty-third Infan- 
try, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Peyton, Twelfth 
Infantry, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Roy O. Wren, Eighth Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 19, 1917, vice Houghton, Nineteenth Infan- 
try, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf, Twenty-eighth Infan- 
try, to be first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Arne- 
mann, Twenty-eighth Infantry, transferred to the Field Artil- 
lery. 

Second Lieut. Paul I. Jones, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Templeton, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Frank E. Hinton, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Caperton, Twentieth 
Infantry, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Frank P. Tuohy, Thirty-second Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Herman, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, transferred to the Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John R. Hermann, Eighth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Logan, Sixth Infantry, 
transferred to the Cavalry. j 

Second Lieut. Louis T. Roberts, Thirtieth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Hatie, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James M. Palmer, First Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Simons, First Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice, Taylor, Fourth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred Millard, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be 
first lientenant from March 19, 1917, vice Erck, Fifth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry H. Ambs, Fifth Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 19, 1917, vice Jacobs, Tenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Bittenbender, Thirty-first Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Greacen, First 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop, Thirty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Fletcher, Sixth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry D. Mitchell, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Lee, Sixteenth In- 
fantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James A. Summerset, jr., Eighteenth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Frink, Third In- 
fantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist, Thirty-fourth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Sarratt, Seventeenth 
Infantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Allen T. Veatch, Thirty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Blauvelt, Thirty-fourth 
Infantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice McKinney, Thirty- 
sixth Infantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas G. Bond, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Calvert, Twenty-third 
Infantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 
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Second Lieut. John E. Haywood, Nineteenth Infantry, to be 

- first lieutenant from March 19, 1917, vice Clapham, Thirty-sixth 

Infantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Willis H. Hale, Eighth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 20, 1917, vice Baird, Thirty-fifth In- 
fantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Noe C. Killian, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 20, 1917, vice Crockett, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns, Sixty-fourth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 20, 1917, vice Slaughter, Thirteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter R. Mann, Third Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 20, 1917, vice Muhlenberg, Second In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry W. Lee, Thirty-first Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice Chaney, Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulski, Seventeenth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from April 7, 1917, vice Weir, unassigned, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. j 

Second Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir, Twenty-second Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from April 9, 1917, vice Hanley, unassigned, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. William P. Scobey, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from April 10, 1917, vice Mills, unassigned, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. William C. Moore, Nineteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from April 11, 1917, vice Pulsifer, unassigned, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Albion Smith, Twentieth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 13, 1917, vice Blankenship, Nineteenth 
Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Le Roy Lutes, Twenty-first Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 14, 1917, vice Byrom, unassigned, detailed 
in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from April 15, 1917, vice Price, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, retired. 

econd Lieut. Herman F. Kramer, Thirty-sixth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from April 15, 1917, vice Ingles, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clarence P. Evers, Twentieth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from April 15, 1917, vice MéNarney, Twenty- 
first Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. William H. Coacher, Twenty-eighth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from May 1, 1917, vice Oakes, Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward S. Johnston, Twenty-eighth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from May 3, 1917, vice Benedict, unassigned, 
detailed in Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. John T. Henderson, Twelfth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from May 3, 1917, vice Stratemeyer, unassigned, de- 
tailed in the Signal Corps. 

_ Second Lieut. Ray P. Harrison, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from May 15, 1917, vice Michaelis, Sixteenth 
Infantry, dismissed. 

CHAPLAIN, 

Rev. Francis F. Donnelly, of New_York, to be chaplain, with 
the rank of first lieutenant, from July 23, 1917, to fill an original 
vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 25 (legis- 
lative day of July 24), 1917. 
MEMBER OF THE SHIPPING BOARD. 
Edward N. Hurley to be a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 
UNITED STATES ÀTTORNEYS. 
Wesley T. Kennerly to be United States attorney -for the east- 
ern district of Tennessee. 
Robert P. Stewart, of Deadwood, to be United States attorney, 
district of South Dakota, 
PosTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS, 
Albert S. Snowden, Paragould. 
MISSOURI, 
J. W. Allen, Mountain Grove, 
Charles B. Bacon, Marshall, 
A. P. Beazley, Eldon. 
C. W. Brady, Independence, 7 


Harlie F. Clark, Harrisonville. 

P. L. Connolly, Norwood. 

Walter L. Cox, Osceola. 

Harry R. Culp, Alton. 

M. W. Daugherty, Ironton. 

J. B. Davis, Schell City. 

Thomas A. Dodge, Milan. 

Edward T. Duval, Skidmore. 

Charles T. Ferguson, Burlington Junction. 
John S. Fowler, Cole Camp. : 
Patrick C. Gibbons, Edina, 

H. J. von Gremp, Dixon. 

Maud E. Haile, Duenweg. 

T. B. Hardaway, Jasper. 

John Hetrick, Laclede. 
De Coursey D. Hitt, Rockville. 

W. L. Hixson, Billings. z 

J. Waiter Hogan, Willow Springs. $ 
Hugh B. Ingler, Republic. 

Louie L. Jobe, Bloomfield. . 

J. Lee Johnson, Flat River. 

Edgar Jones, Frankford. 


. Meredith B. Lane, Sullivan. - 


Benjamin R. Lingle, Warsaw. 
Alfred H. Long, Festus. 
S. D. McMillen, Lockwood. 
A. H. Martin, Perry. 
John F. Miller, Cardwell. 
Edward H. Moran, Clarksville, 
Roscoe C. Murphy, St. Clair. 
William C. Murray, Doniphan. 
James E. Phillips, Meadville. 
William G. Pike, Martinsburg. 
John S. Smith, Eldorado Springs. | 
Perry B. Smith, Ellington. . 
May W. Spurling, Higbee. 
G. W. Summers, Hartville. 
Francis E. Thurston, Knobnoster. 
William Warmack, Greenville. 
Richard B. Wilson, Montrose. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
T. M. Mahon, Williamston. 
Rachel H. Minshall, Abbeville. 
Lemuel Reid, Iva. 

TENNESSEE. = 


Kate S. Booker, Mason. 

Carl B. Bowden, Martin. 
Robert E. L. Brasfield, Dresden. 
J. R. Brown, Cleveland. 

George P. Brummitt, Gleason 
Andrew B. Cook, Woodbury. 
Margaret G. Elliott, Murfreesboro. 
Richard D. Hunt, Sharon. 

John F. Johnson, Watertown. 
Gaston H. Rhodes, Whiteville. 
Charles E. Rodes, Manchester. 
Robert L. Strong, Collierville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, -` 
WEDNESDAY, July 25, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and ever-living God, source of all things, we most 
fervently and devoutly pray for light to guide, strength to sus- 
tain, hope to cheer and encourage us as we try to fulfill our 
destiny upon the earth, that our lives may be fruitful and the 
harvest abundant to the glory and honor of Thy Holy Name. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. 2667. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a 
bridge across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of 
the town of Wisner, La.; and 
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S. 2666. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Sebas- 
tian bridge district to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4892. An act authorizing the President to take posses- 
sion, on behalf of the United States, for use as sites for perma- 
nent aviation stations for the Army and Navy and for aviation- 
school purposes, of the whole of North Island, in the harbor of 
San Diego, Cal., and for other purposes. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to invest Indian funds in Government bonds; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. HILL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. HILL. I rise to a question of privilege involving the 
rights of the House of Representatives. I would like five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut rises to a 
question of privilege touching the rights of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and desires five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, as a Republican 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, that the preroga- 
tives of this body are being invaded. I recognize under the 
Constitution that the power of issuing bonds and incurring 
indebtedness must originate in the House of Representatives. 
Two weeks ago, four weeks ago, eight weeks ago, we sent from 
this House a tax bill. It was derided and denounced all over 
the country, and in two days was to be re-formed and recon- 
structed and made perfect. Many things in it I did not approve, 
but it had one saving grace. It raised the money which the 
party in power said they needed. Eight weeks have gone by, 
and no report has come yet frem the other body. And now in 
the press of to-day I find that the Secretary of the Treasury 
appeared before the Finance Committee of the Senate yesterday 
and proposed $5,000,000,000 of additional funds, part to be 
raised by bonds, the function of this House to originate; part 
to be raised by certificates of indebtedness, the function of this 
House to originate; the balance to be raised by taxation, which 
they have a perfect right to-do, as an amendment to the tax 
bill which was sent to them. The bond issue—that has been 
made, the certificates of indebtedness, authorized under a 
prior bill, passed weeks before that by this House of Rep- 
resentatives, have been issued, the bonds have been sold in 
part, and now, ignoring the law and ignoring the Constitution 
of the United States, it is proposed to more than double those 
things under the guise of an amendment to the tax bill, and the 
House of Representatives is absolutely ignored under the propo- 
sition, under the plea that it is an emergency. 


I feel it my duty, Mr. Speaker, to call the attention of the- 


House of Representatives to this invasion of its prerogatives, 
so that in the future, when such a bill comes to us for considera- 
tion, if nobody else does it, I will move to send it back, as Mr. 
Sereno E. Payne once did under similar circumstances, and the 
House refused to consider it. I think we ought to stand on our 
rights and have this business attended to more promptly than 
it has been attended to. If I am not mistaken, I have the sup- 
port of the Republican Members of this House in standing by the 
administration during the war, but we want to do it legally, 
fairly, and squarely, and I therefore call the attention of the 
House to this inyasion of our prerogatives. [Applause.] 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARKANSAS RIVER. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to call up Senate bill 
2666, a bridge bill, there being a House bill of similar tenor on 
the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2666) granting the consent of Congress to the Sebastian 
bridge district to construct a ae A + ey oe Arkansas River, at the 
foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort 
Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of. 3 Is hereby granted to 

the Sebastian bridge district, created by the Legislature of Arkansas, 

its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a brid: 
and approaches thereto across the Arka int suitable 
venue, at Fort 


nsas River at a 


the interests of navigation at the foot of Garrison 
a 


Smith, in the county of Sebastian, in the State of Arkansas, in ged 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
struction of b over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

—— That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 

5 

2 ER. For what purpose does the tleman a 
behets rise? 707 
Mr. MEEKER. To object. 

The SPEAKER. You can not. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill 5147 of 
similar tenor will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. r 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU MACON, IN LOUISIANA. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
Senate bill 2667 and ask for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER, Is there a House bill of similar tenor on 
the calendar? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House Senate 
bill 2667, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 2667) granting the consent of Congress to the Pritchard- 


Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a bridge across 
pres Macon, in Louisiana, at à point cast of the town of Wisner, 


Be it enacted, etc., Se pith oe Rg of Congress is hereby nted to 
the Pritchard- jer Lum 5 — 5 La, and to its succes- 
sors and assizns, to construct, mal ‘tain, and operate a bart Pg v and a 

roaches across the veal Macon at a nt suitable 
Payor of 1 at or near a point east of the town of Wisner 
= had ny rish of Franklin, in State of Louisiana, in accord- 
ance with 3 of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
foo tage of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading 8 the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill 5250 of 
similar tenor will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 

On motion of Mr. Wison of Louisiana, a motion to reconsider 
m vote whereby the Senate bill was passed was laid on the 

e. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER, IND. 

Mr. KRAUS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. KRAUS. To call up Senate bill 2106. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a House bill of similar tenor? 

Mr. KRAUS, Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2106) to authorize the conn of Cass, in the State of Indiana 
to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east of the city ot 


Lo saporis at a point known as Cedar or Rock Island, in said 

Wabash River. 

Be it enacted, eto., That the county of Cass, State of Indiana, is 
hereby authorized construct. maintain, and ‘operate a bridge and 


approaches thereto across the Wabash River, at a point suitable to the 
interest of navigation, at a place ent of Biger 1 Logansport, at a 
int known as Cedar or abash River, in the 
tate of Indiana, in accordance atte th the “provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. MANN. Are you going to pass it by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the bill in line 6, 
page 1, by striking out the word “interest” and inserting the 
word “ interests.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MANN moves to amend, page 1, line 6, by ans out ——— the word 
“interest” and inserting in lieu thereof the word“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

By unanimous consent the corresponding House bill 3641 was 
ordered to lie on the table. s 5 : 


On motion of Mr. Knaus, a motion to reconsider the vote by | 


which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS. - 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
remarks in the RECORD. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
jects. 

FOOD AND FUEL CONTROL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel, with Senate amendments, and 
to disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill, 
H. R. 4961, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, while 
I am heartily in favor of sending this bill to conference, I 
think it would be fair for the House to have an opportunity to 
vote on Senate amendment No, 70, especially as the President 
has directed the Democratic conferees never to agree to it; and 
if the gentleman will make his request to take the bill from 
the Speaker’s table and disagree to all the Senate amendments 
except No. 70, I will not object.. Otherwise, I shall be com- 
pelled to object, and let the majority use its power to bring 
in the rule that it has already prepared. 

Mr. LEVER. In response to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, I would like to direct his attention to what 
occurred yesterday on the floor of the House, when numerous 
requests were made for separate votes on numerous proposi- 
tions, to which I had to make objection. But, repeating what I 
said yesterday, I do not feel that in fairness to other gentle- 
men I can afford to agree to this proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman in his statement places this 
amendment in the same category as others. I ask the gentleman 
whether he does not think that Senate amendment 70 is in an en- 
tirely different category from others? If he did not think so, 
why did he ask the opinion of the President npon it and why 
should he ask the opinion of the President and not be willing 
to take the opinion of the House, whose servant he is? 

Mr. LEVER. Well, my response to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is this: I did not feel myself that 
an amendment of that character had any place on a food-control 
bill, but I was not sure but that the President of the United 
States might want such a committee; therefore, I desired his 
opinion upon the proposition, and asked for it and got it. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
he stated that yesterday there were numerous requests for votes 
on different amendments. The gentleman may be correct. He 
usually is very accurate. I do not recall any request yesterday 
for a separate vote on any amendment, except the request which 
I made for a separate vote on amendment 70. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, yes! 

Mr. MANN. There were various gentlemen on the Democratic 
side seeking to hold up the gentleman from South Carolina by 
threats of objecting to sending the bill to conference unless he 
agreed that there might be separate votes hereafter, or that he 
would take such and such a position in conference; but I pro- 
tected the gentleman from South Carolina by stating that if he 
made any promise as to any amendment I would insist upon 
the promise of separate votes upon other amendments. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s protection, I will say, con- 
sisted in his taking me by the nape of the neck and throwing 
me out of the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Who wanted a separate vote on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is that the gentleman 
from South Carolina asks unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table H. R. 4961 and disagree to all the Senate amend- 


- hereby 


ments and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is 
there objection? : 
Mr. MANN. I object. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois objects, and the 


-gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] is recognized. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 123 (H. Rept. No. 110). 

Resolved, That the bill H. R. 4961, entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national! security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving. the eupply, and controlling the distribution ef food 
products and fuel” be, an reby is, taken m the Speaker's table, 
with the Senate amendments thereto, to the end that the said amend- 
ments be, and hereby are, disa to; and the conference requested 
by the Senate on the pe gg nag ng votes on said amendments be, and 

is, agreed to and the Speaker shall immediately appoint the 
conferees, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, every individual 
here and elsewhere, familiar with legislative procedure and cog- 
nizant of the situation which now exists, knows quite well that 
the so-called food-control bill must necessarily be the subject of 
conference between representatives of the two legislative bodies, 
There are two methods whereby this bill in its present situation 
can be gotten to conference; one by unanimous consent, the 
other by a special resolution reported from the Committee on 
Rules. The first method has been tried upon two successive 
days and has failed. Therefore the Committee on Rules present 
this resolution to accomplish that which, sooner or later, must 
be accomplished, namely the bringing about of a conference, to 
the end that disagreements may be settled. The purpose of the 
rule is to respond to the demand of this country for the ex- 
pediting of this measure. [Applause.] The sooner it goes to 
conference the sooner it can become a law. If there are any 
gentlemen here present who have the slightest doubt that the 
publie is y impatient—I am almost tempted to say 
extremely disgusted—with the delay which has marked the 
progress of this important measure, they need only to go for a 
few days among the people of this country and talk to them, 
and they can ascertain for themselves what the condition of 
public sentiment is. Necessity demands it, the public demands 
it, the interests of this country demand it at once, Gentlemen 
of the House, this is no time for the play of petty politics or of 
puny personal passions. [Applause.] We are engaged in the 
vastest struggle of the ages. For the winning of that contest 
the sickle must be used as well as the saber. Who has not 
looked with alarm within the last few days upon the advance 
being made by the armies of the foe toward the wheat fields of 
Russia? Every demand of necessity, every demand of patri- 
otism, every demand of public thought is that this important 
ef may be passed into law, and passed speedily. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question upon the resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Severat Mracers. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it the purpose of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to cut off all debate on this resolution? 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question is ordered, it 
cuts off debate. 

Mr. RANDALL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to inquire whether this resolution 
precludes the offering of a motion to instruct the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. It undoubtedly does. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 169, noes 101. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The Speaker appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Lever, Mr. LER of Georgia, Mr. CAN DIR of Mississippi, Mr. 
HeEFrLIN, Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. McLavenitn of Michigan, and Mr. 
ANDERSON. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Reserving the right to object, I would 
-like to nr the gentleman upon what subject? 
Mr. ROOT. On the subject of the action just taken by 
the Hotes: 


Mr. HEFLIN. I do not care to speak at this time, but if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is given 10 minutes I shall ask for 
10 minutes in which to reply to him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
July 26, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5526) conferring citizenship 
upon Indians and providing for making tribal rolls, the division 
of tribal funds, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 5527) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5528) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to appoint competency inspectors, and 
making an appropriation for their salaries and expenses; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5529) re- 
lating to copyrights; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 5530) to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to inquire into whether or not the im- 
migrant Cherokees by blood are entitled to be reimbursed for 
lands allotted to negro freedmen Cherokees from lands granted 
to immigrant Cherokees by blood under treaty of 1835, and in- 
quire into and determine the validity of the treaty of 1866; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 5581) to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the Medical Department of the United States Army, 
to provide a pharmaceutical corps in that department, and to 
improve the status and efficiency of the pharmacists in the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 127) directing the President and the Secretary of State 
to make such representations to Great Britain as shall result 
in the establishment of a government for Ireland similar to that 
in Canada; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 128) authoriz- 
ing and empowering the President of the United States to make 
such treaties with foreign countries as will define the military 
status of their subjects residing in the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 17) requesting the President to express to the 
Government of Great Britain the hope and desire of the Amer- 
ican people that the future government of Ireland be submitted 
wa — 7 of the people of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 5532) to refund certain 
Coua paid by William Filene’s Sons Co.; to the Committee on 

ms. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 5533) granting an increase of 
peonon to John G. Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Lynn McConnell, 
Prattsburg, N. Y., urging the passage of the purple-cross bill, 
House bill 5410; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, petition of H. Le Baron Hartt Co., Medina, N. V., urg- 


‘ing the passage of the purple-cross bill, House bill 5410; to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HILL: Petition of the Common Council of New 
Britain, Conn., protesting against the unfair quota assigned to 


Connecticut under the selective-conscription law; to the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Connecticut Chapter of the Daughters 
of Founders and Patriots, of Saugatuck, Conn., in regard to 
moral conditions at military camps; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., protesting against public law No. 380, in so far as 
1 applies to sacramental wines; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Socialist Party of West 
Hartford, Conn., protesting against suppression in the mails of 
certain publications; to the 8 on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of Joseph C. Booth and members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Mayfield, N. V., recommend- 
ing immediate enactment of prohibition of the manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors as a measure of food conservation and for 
immediate prohibition of the sale of liquors for beverage pur- 
poses in order to conserve the health, wealth, labor, transport 
facilities, and military efficiency of the people; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rey. R. C. Penny and citizens of Schenectady, 
N. V., asking immediate enactment of prohibition of the manu- 
facture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors during 
the war ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. Lewis E. Carter and 350 citizens of 
Schenectady, N. X., asking prohibition of manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors during the war as a measure of con- 
serving the food supply of the country; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Affidavit of Elbert R. Robinson, of Chi- 
cago, III., relating to the Chicago City Railway Co.’s answer in 
case No. 24896; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Dr. G. E. Morris, vice president, 
and Dr. W. A. Fletcher, secretary-treasurer, and the members 
of the West Virginia Osteopathic Association, asking that the 
members of their profession be accorded recognition in the 
formation of the Medical Corps of the new National Army for 
service in France; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Mr. G. S. Fryklind, A. Johnson, 
and sundry citizens of Springvale, Minn., and Mr. Wald and 
sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., urging nation-wide pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuorspay, July 26, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 24, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber, and I think we ought to have a quorum. I sug- 

gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum be- 
ing suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Martin Sheppard 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Myers Sherman 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, Nelson Simmons 
rtis Kenyon New eer, Ariz. 
Fernald Kirby Norris Smoot 
Fletcher Knox Overman Stone 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Penrose ane 
Gronna McCumber Poindexter Tilim: 
Hale McLean Ransdell Underwood 
Hollis McNary Saulsbury Vardaman 


Mr. RANSDELL. I was requested by my colleague [Mr. 
Brovussarp] to announce that he is necessarily detained on im- 
portant business. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand Tor 
the day. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Hudnhrs!] on account of iliness.. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will eall the roll of absentees.. i 

The Seeretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Pacer, Mr. Surf of Georgia, Mr. Sativa of South Carolina. 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Watson, Mr. Wmutams, and Mr. Worcorr 
answered to their names when called, 

Mr. Cuserson, Mr. Gore, Mr. CHAMBERŁAIN, Mr. Kino, Mr. 
Pomerenz, Mr. France, Mr. McKertan, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. 
THompson, and Mr. SmwLDs entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 


Mr. KING. I desire to announee the unavoidable absence of | 


the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. Lewis] on important business. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] is detained from the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

Mr. KING. 
Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] is detained on account of illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. BecxkHam] is detained on. official business: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Fifty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

PRICES OF AMERICAN FLAGS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munivation from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, 
in response to a resolution of April 16, 1917, a report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the prices of American flags, 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House, by D. K, Hempstead, its enroll- 
ing clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon signed by 

the President pro tempore: 

S8. 1811. An act for the relief of homestead entrymen or set- 
tlers who enter the military or naval service of the United 
States in time of war; 

S. 2106. An act to authorize the county of Cuss. in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River ; 

S. 2666. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Sebas- 
tian bridge district to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River, at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark. ; and 

S. 2667. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct # 
bridge across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of 
the town of Wisner, La. 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Mr. FERNALD. I present resolutions adopted by the Maine 
and New Hampshire Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to: be 
printed in the Rxconb. as follows: 

To the UNITED STATES SENATE, care of Senator FERNALD: 


The Maine and the New Hampshire Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, representing a cc a of 8,000, in joint meeting: assembled 
at Portsmouth, N. II., July 20, 1917, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolwed, That we protest against the manufacture of foodstuffs 
into alcoholic beverages. 

“Resolved, That we urge the prohibition of the manufacture and 
fale of intoxicating liquors during the war period.” 

ALTHEA G. QUIMBY, 
President of Maine Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
ELLEN R. RICHARDSON, 
President of New Hampshire Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced. read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

A bill (S. 2692) to render possible the return of the bodies 
of our soidier dead to their home burial grounds ina sanitary and 
recognizable condition; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2693) granting an increase of pension to Oliver P. 
Lane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 2694) for the relief of Jacob Swartz (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2695) to authorize the construction, maintenance. 
and operation of a bridge across Little River, at or near the 


I desire to announce that the senior Sen- | 


I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 


foot of the gar hole about one-half mile south of the Jones- 
' boro, Lake City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, 
Ark. ; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CURTIS (by request): 

A bill (S. 2696) creating a Board of Administration: to develop 
& practical standard for rural colonies and to establish the 
same: for dependent families of soldiers of the United States 
and to make a national colonization survey; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 2697) placing Henry E. Rhoades, assistant engi- 
neer, United States Navy, on the retired list with advance of 
one grade; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


SELECTIVE DRAFT. 


Mr. NELSON. I desire at this time to offer a resolution 
and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing. It 
merely provides for the printing of a document. 

The resolution (S. Res. 107) was referred to the Committee 
on Printing, as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States, 
certain 


under date of July 19, 
1917, issued 


rules and regulations tor determining the order 

in which the poreus whose registration cards are within the 
jurisdiction of the respective local boards- are liable to be called for 
military service by the respective local boards; and 

ya schedule has been prepared by the Provost Marshal General 

which shall control and determine the exact order in which the 
persons whose registration cards are in the 
respective local boards and which have been 
number are liable to be called for military service by the local 
board, said schedule being combined in pamphlet form, together with 
certain rules and regulations as above mentioned; and 

Whereas only one such publication has been placed at the disposal 
of each 9 and certuin metropolitan newspapers require 
numerous eopies in rendering a panye service by disseminating 
intelligence in respect of such publication: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the publication above mentioned be printed as a 

Senate document in sufficient number to meet demands which can 

oe be 8 by the Provost Marshal General's office as subsequently 


PRICE OF STEEL. 


Mr. GRONNA. T ask unanimons consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the American Institute of Architects, 
the Minnesota Chapter, which gives the increase in the cost of 
steel. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tun AMERICAN INSTITUTR OF ARCHITECTS, 
MINNESOTA CHAPTER, 
Minnesota, Minn., July 18, 1917. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, 


United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Desn Sin: The Minnesota Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, whose territory embraces. the States of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and Montana, is . concerned regarding the 
bullding situation at present and in the future during the period of 
this war and the reconstruction period that will inevitably follow. 

The Minnesota Chapter is addressing you with this appeal hoping to 
gain your support and influence in the inauguration of an investigation 
that we believe will correct this abnormal condition. We wish, there- 
fore, call your attention to the excessive and unwarranted price of 
building materials, some of which are listed in this letter. These 
PI ry ign 4 interfere with the building business and the allied 

des; in fact, they make building practically prohibitive. It is evi- 
dent to us that combina have entered into the manufacture of 
building products, thereby eliminating competition, and if this condi» 
tion of affairs is allowed to continue sen more serious could ae 
to our profession, It will mean that all building will cease and millions 
of men will be out of employment. 

The prices of e entering into the cost of building operations 
of all kinds have been systematically advancing since 1914, but in the 
period since the breaking of diplomatic relations with Germany the 
advance has been sensational, as will be apparent from the prices herein 
mentioned, Wages have not been correspondingly advanced, though, 
us we are all aware, the cost of living has advanced tremendously. 

It has been plain to us who have noted the rise in prices from time 
to time and have also seen the diminishing volume of business and 
building that there bas been a most extraordinary “ profiteering” in 
the items to which we call attention, as well as in many others. 

Now comes the skyrocket advance caused by our entrance into the 
war. Were we—architects, engineers, and contractors—the only suf- 
ferers, we might perhaps hold our poe but it this sort of thing goes 
on unchecked it evident the building industry will be crushed, and 
the large class of workers dependent A es it will be out of work, 

In many of the items herein quoted it is apparent that our Gov- 
ernment and our allies, as well as the vast army of consumers, have 
been exploited without shame. 2 

In view of these facts, we therefore are requesting of the Federal 
Trade Relation Commission an investigation, and that such means as 
are legally possible and economically correct be taken in the premises 
to correct abuses which are so obvious to everyone. 
paste sed approximate advances on which are appended, illustrate the 

nations > 

Portland. cement advanced 17 per cent since March. We do not so 
8 complain of the steady advance before, but it is still being 

us up. 

8 Reinforcing rods: September, 1914, 8137: September, 1915. $1.75; 

ig, sreeeoeds 1916, $1.95; January, 1917, $4.43 ($4.78 two days later). 
beams: ember, 1914, $1.45; September, 1915, $1.75; September, 

1916, $1.95; Jan 1917, $4.78. P 

Plates; June 18, 1917, $8.32 per hundredweight. 

Castings advanced from 2 to 4 cents in six months. 

Builders’ hardware advanced 75 per cent to 95 per cent in one year 
on top of previous advances, 
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ı -> Galvanized sheet steel, 


4.25, 
Sheet steel, $9.20 since 


ptem 


$1125 fines September, 1916. 
T, - 
As an interesting corollary—arbitrary price of steel common stock 
in 1914 at close of stock exchange (it was probably worth fairly more) : 
September, 1915, $73 to 879 


September, 1916, $97 to $112. 

June, 1917, $134. 

It is interesting to note that it has advanced $20 since May 15, and 
principally, we suppose, on the fact that the Government had let 
contracts at about $100 per ton to build some steel ships to 22 
our allies from starving. (We note the future price to be $56, 
3 a7 740 Denman can put it adross, whereupon Steel common dropped 
abou 8 

Our city Pega a 

“Contract let in 191 
per hundredweight. 


t states: 
for 6-inch, 8-inch, and cast-iron pipe, $18.75 


“Contract let June 15, 1917, for G-inch, 8-inch, and cast-iron pipe, 


$57.35 per hundredweight.” 

The above is written with no animus against the steel companies. 
In copper, zinc, plumbing goods, and many other items the same rise, 
in more or less degree, has occurred. 

The Minnesota chapter therefore ardently protests against this sit- 
uation and do hereby appeal to you to exert your best endeavor to 
bring about a thorough investigation of the situation and provide a 
correction to these abuses, 7 

e be very glad to hear from you relative to this matter and 
assist you in all ways possible in accomplishing this most needed and 
desired correction. 

Yours, very truly, CECIL CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PRICE OF WHEAT IN CANADA, 


Mr. GRONNA. I also ask to have a newspaper clipping 
` printed in the Recorp, in order to give the committee of confer- 
ence some information as to what the Canadian Government 
has done relative to fixing the price of wheat. It was fixed 
last Saturday at $2.40 a bushel. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WHEAT PRICE FIXED—CANADIANS SET MAXIMUM FIGURE FOR THIS YEAR'S 

GRAIN, 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, July 21, 1917. 


The Canadian board of in supervisors to-day fixed $2.40 a bushel 
as the maximum price of wheat be; 1 1. 
x Fort William will be the basis for s price, transportation cost 
at Fort William being deducted from the maximum. 
ouncement of price caused little comment on the floor of the 
grain exchange here. 


TRUST THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have here an article taken 
from the Washington Post of July 26, 1917, which I ask to haye 
inserted in the RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TRUST THE PRESIDENT. 

Any move by Congress to establish a joint congressional committee on 
war expenditures will be open to misconstruction by the public. With 
a congressional committee investigating war contracts and expenditures 
delay and confusion would be inevitable, and even though the blame for 
this Sho yy not fixed definitely upon Congress, bad feeling would be 
aroused. 

There is sufficient division of responsibility and authority already. 
The public has been demanding the cutting of red tape rather than the 
unwinding of more of it. While the proposed committee would not 
attempt to exercise executive wers or encroach,upon the executive 
departments, its inquiries would be a source of friction and annoyance, 

At best Congress would merely obtain Na wat from the committee 
which any Senator or Representative could obtain by making inquiries 
at the departments. If the committee held hearings, it would take 
department heads and bureau chiefs away from desks, where 
ok are needed for executive business, 

he fact that Congress during the Civil War appointed a committee 
to “ cooperate ” with Lincoln is no justification for appointing a similar 
committee now. The Civil War lasted four years.“ It might have been 
shortened had there been less friction at the Capitol. 

Congress on the whole has performed its functions well and has given 
great aid to the President. There has been an absence of political 
manipulation up to date and the record should not be broken. What 
the President has asked has been given, and this real cooperation should 
Lage > replaced with anything that might resemble encroachment or 

terference. 

The President 3 heavily burdened. His whole time is de- 
voted to conferences with the officials who are ch under the Con- 
stitution with carrying out the will of Congress. me one must be 
trusted. Even the congressional committee would have to be trusted 
by Congress. Why, then, should Congress not trust the Erecutive 
elected by the people to enforce the laws of the land? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO SENATOR THOMAS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask that leave of absence 
be granted my colleague, the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas], for six weeks. His doctors have forbidden him to 
attend the sessions of the Senate until the expiration of that 
time, and he has left for Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). Is 
there objection to granting the request for a leave of absence 
for the senior Senator from Colorado? There being no objection, 
that order will be entered. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the.con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] desires to take up any other feature of the bill I 
am not particular about going on to-night, but I will do so if 
there is nothing else that the chairman of the committee desires 
to consider. 

I do not expect to add anything novel to the discussion of this 
bill. We have been over it many times in past sessions. The 
discussion is principally one of details. In the committee I 
confess quite candidly that I was not a good member. I felt 
that as far as the $27,000,000 finally reported out might be 
affected no discussion in the committee would change the com- 
bination of interests that would result in the reporting of the 
bill. I feel that most of those matters are grown to be per- 
functory. There is not much change in the recommendations 
that are made by the department or the Board of Engineers that 
in the first instance make up these estimates and furnish the 
basis for the different paragraphs of the bill, so I did not feel 
very much like going into the matter in the committee as we 
often do in other discussions where there is a bona fide expecta- 
tion of changing some of the items, 


Very largely out in the western country our streams are 
tributary to and a part of the watershed of the Mississippi 
River and its branches. The Ohio and Wabash Rivers on the 
east and southeast comprise our waterways, and on the west the 
Mississippi River. The Mississippi has been, I think, properly 
treated within the last year, by being segregated from the river 
and harbor bill proper and placed in legislation by itself. The 
Mississippi River and the Missouri River, counting it as a mere 
tributary, make the largest inland river in the world. It is the 
best navigable inland waterway there is in the Western Hemis- 
phere. It excels anything in Europe, and if there were any 
possibility of developing the river-borne traffic in the United 
States this is the place where it could be done. 

The flood-control bill that passed this body some months ago 
appealed to me favorably because it put improvements of this 
kind on a sound basis. I realize that such appropriations are 
technically hung on the improvement of interstate commerce. 
On that basis it is often a false pretense. We are compelled 
very largely to employ that pretense in order to give some legal 
standing to these appropriations. Outside of the connecting 
ways between the great inland lakes and those that connect 
arms of the sea, where they can become links between the 
domestic commerce and our foreign commerce; and our tide- 
water coast carriage, there is no interstate commerce at all 
worthy of the expenditures that have been made. The canals 
connecting the Great Lakes—the Soo in Michigan and similar 
connecting links—have justification, in the commerce that passes 
through them, for the expenditures made. ‘The Mississippi 
River ought, in the flood-control bill, to be put on the right 
basis, and it is in that appropriation bill for the first time. The 
$6,000,009 that ordinarily would be found in the river and har- 
bor bill, connected with the improvement of the Mississippi 
River, has been transferred to the flood-control feature of these 
appropriations. I think that is where it ought to go, It is not 
properly in the company in which so many of these meritorious 
measures are found. There is merit in the river and harbor 
bill. I am not condemning the whole bill; but because there are 
some features in the bill that are wholly without merit one is 
compelled to oppose the whole Dill. It is idle to think that 
we could strike out these measures that are objectionable. It 
could not be done, because the local interests are so combined 
that the united vote will resist striking out any of these items, 
however objectionable they may be. 

In the case of the flood-control bill, which is an entirely dif- 
ferent question, I can bring myself to its support. It may be 
that a great deal of land reclamation will result; levees must 
be built; banks and the underlying substructure will be 
strengthened and improved. The improvements will be made 
in such a way that the flood waters of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries wiil be restrained from spreading over a great 
area of country where in their natural state they do a great 
deal of damage, and have hindered the development of much of 
the fertile land. 

In the delta proper of the Mississippi River lies some of the 
best soil there is in North America. As a land reclamation 
feature, I do not support the flood-control measure. I support 
it primarily as an improvement of the channel of the Mississippi 
River and a great sanitary and life-saving improvement. A 
great volume of water that formerly spread over many thou- 
sands of acres of bottom land is gathered into a channel which 
necessarily at times, during very high flood water, backs up 
and destroys or endangers many of the levees that have been built 
by private assessment or by levee districts formed at various 
points along the Mississippi River and taxed on private prop- 
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erty. If the water is concentrated in one channel it improves 
navigation, of course. 

The vicinity of the Ohio River where it joins the Mississippi 
River is a good illustration. The city of Cairo, a city of some 
15,000 or 20,000 people, is found there. Some improvements, 
some cities on the Missouri, the Kentucky, and the Arkansas 
side, are found in this immediate neighborhood. The peopie 
haye taxed themselves by forming levee districts in Cairo 
along both the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. They have 
taxed themselves to the limit. They can go no further for 
current-tax Jevies, nor can they go beyond the bond issues that 
are now out on the levee districts that have been formed. Below 
Cairo, on the Mississippi River. there have been some improve- 
ments made by the Government. Levees have been built; the 
water has been collected that formerly spread over a portion of 
the river bottoms. As the water has been collected inside of the 
channel created by the building of the levees, during the high 
water the concentration has been so great that the back-water 
from the current alone, unable to secure a passage between the 
walls created in this way, has thrown it back up the Mississippi 
River to Cairo and rendered the high water much greater there 
than it was when it was left in its natural state below. With 
the levee built to its present point, as I remember, there is only 
about 18 inches of safety. The increased height of the flood 
waters, the crest of the wave caused by the water backing up 
from below, together with a vastly increased volume of water 
coming down from above caused by the increased drainage, by 
the clearing of timber, by straightening the tributary rivers, by 
draining the morasses and the swamps and the lagoons along 
the Mississippi River country, collecting the volume of water 
and discharging it in a very short period compared with the 
old method’ of nature’s drainage—all of these things have com- 
bined to make the crest of the flood wave reach the danger 
point at many of the river cities in Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Arkansas, and the States below. 

Under those conditions the improvement of the Mississippi 
River, deepening the channel, and getting such a flow of water 
as to make it cleanse itself and relieve the Government of a 
large expenditure for the annual dredging required, with other 
well-known causes, combine to bring the accumulation of water 
during the floods to a danger point for the existing levees that 
have been built by assessments on private property. Such 
levees were built before high water attained the present volume. 
This is only indirectly connected with the question. of inter- 
state commerce, it is true; but changing the method of drainage 
and increasing the accumulation of water was primarily for the 
purpose of improving the channel, deepening it, and thereby 
improying the interstate commerce; but the necessary effect of 
this was to endanger all of the property as well as the lives of 
those who dwelt in the area affected. So, multiplying this in- 
stance by the whole length of the Mississippi River below Cairo, 
it became a proper question for Congress to consider in connec- 
tion with the matter of flood control. It culminated finally in the 
last bill that passed the Senate on that question. It put aside 
a very large sum of money to be expended under the control 
of the engineers for the twofold purpose of increasing inter- 
state commerce and improving it, and at the same time making 
it safer for those who dwelt along the valley. Those purposes 
are supplemental to each other. If the improvement of the land 
by the levees that are built comes as an indirect result of it, I 
have no complaint to make. It is possible that those who own 
the land will profit. Some hundreds of thousands of acres 
within-the area of several States may receive the greater bene- 
fit of it, but ultimately it must rest upon the improvement of 
interstate commerce by the deepening of the channel and inci- 
dentally the profits to the property owners will result. 

The items in this bill are, some of them, I suggested, unob- 
jectionable. There are others that I can not connect either with 
preparedness or with any scheme of interstate commerce or navi- 
gation. I might begin with the great Father of Waters, the 
Mississippi River. The Mississippi River ought to be a fair in- 
stance of what could be done in the improvement of our inland 
waterways. It is the best chance of all. I have had before me 
the commerce of the Mississippi River for many years. The 
lower Mississippi traffic could begin at St. Louis and from thence 
to its mouth. If anything could be done in improving the freight 
to be carried on inland waterways it ought to be from St. Louis 
to the Gulf. Along the Mississippi River between those points 
are some of the principal river cities of the United States. It 
begins with St. Louis, an important commercial point, the center 
of a great manufacturing, agricultural, and transportation coun- 
try. It is a collecting and distributing point. There is a great 
manufacturing and jobbing trade in St. Louls. There are col- 
lected there the agricultural resources of a great grain and food- 


producing area. Going on south it has its southern terminus at 
New Orleans. 

If there is any river in the United States that could furnish a 
development of river-borne commerce, it is the Mississippi River 
between those points. Before the war broke out it was a great 
center for the river steamboats. Immediately after the war 
ended railway development began. The railway development has 
not only been in the Mississippi Valley but every place else; but 
in the Mississippi Valley, especially from St. Louis down, was 
the great object lesson. 

If the railroads could successfully go into such a territory 
and wrest from the steamboats alone the carrying of freight and 
passengers, it is useless to try to resurrect it. The commerce 
centering at St. Louis, both the incoming and the outgoing com- 
merce, since 1880 shows a uniform course. It reached its high- 
water point sometime, say, in 1880 for river freight. Since that 
time it has steadily declined. If you run through all the trade 
in St. Louis on the river you find a steady shrinkage of its 
volume. Of the entire traffic in St. Louis, everything requiring 
transportation, there is about 5 per cent of it that 1s water 
borne at the present time. There is no greater inland center, 
there is no fairer illustration of the inland traffic by water than 
this point I am considering. It has given up its trade steadily 
to the railroads. 

In that time the Mississippi River has been paralleled from St. 
Paul to New Orleans by railroads. If I go from St. Louis north, 
on both sides of the river I can travel by rail until E strike the 
Canada line. I can take it from St. Louis north on the old Long 
Line of the Burlington, as we used to call it, go north to Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and I can continue on the original line of the old 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road until I reach Quincy. I 
can go north from that on one side of the river or the other on 
the Burlington road until I reach St. Paul, Minn. Practically 
eet is the end of the Mississippi River, It has its source in that 

tate. : 

I can go south from St. Louis on both sides of the river by 
rail. Steam transportation has taken away from the river of 
the days before the war when Mark Twain was a steamboat 
pilot every ton of its profitable traffic that is worth considering 
as a matter to justify public expenditure. We need not expect 
to resurrect it. 

I speak of this as an illustration for all of the inland rivers. 
I am not offering it for any of these intercoastal canals that 
are proposed, such as appear on the map. That is a different 
question and to be taken up and considered apart from the in- 
land-waterways system when we reach them. 

From St. Louis down, as I said, there are from one to three 
lines of road, until the Mexican Gulf country is reached. 

The first development of steam transportation by land that 
took away the trade of the Mississippi River was the Illinois 
Central. The charter line began in Chicago, went south to 
Cairo. By subsequent development, from the time the first 
shovel of earth was thrown in 1850 to begin the road, it has 
developed into the present system that reaches from Chicago 
to New Orleans. , It has been built along the Mississippi River 
in competition with the freight carried by steamboat, by tug, 
by barges, by every known species of transportation by river. 
This has been done while $120,000,000 appropriations have been 
expended on the river to make it a waterway. 

At this point and along the bank of this river the steam rail- 
roads have built themselves up by competition during the years 
and have steadily absorbed the water-borne traffic of the Mis- 
sissippi until to-day a bare 5 per cent remains on the last tabu- 
lations made. ; 

It is said now that they have self-propelled barges that can 
be used in river traffic, something of the same that the Rhine 
and many of the improved European rivers have used. There 
may be some possible improvement in that. 

I was so impressed by it that at the last session of Congress, 
in the winter of 1917, I endeavored to get authority not to spend 
money, but a mere authority by an affirmative act of Congress 
for my own State to spend $5,000,000 of its own money in a 
42-mile link that would have connected the Atlantie Ocean with 
the Mexican Gulf by way of Chicago. The Board of Engi- 
neers had refused its permisston. It was denied, too, by Con- 
gress. It was so unusual for anybody to ask legislation here 
for a public improvement that did not demand an appropriation 
from the United States Treasury at the same time that it stupe- 
fied the authorities—not those in Congress, and I am not re- 
ferring to them—but it was such an unusual thing that no 
river engineer could grasp the idea that somebody was wanting 
to spend his own money and not go to the Treasury and ask for 
some millions. So before they recovered their equanimity they 
denied permission, 
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There is a number of river enginers I would be perfectly 
willing to furnish work to outside of taking care of the im- 
provements of the sous, eee Nearly all of them are 
West Point graduates. have had the training that the 
Government can give them to fit them for military service. 
They are not privates in the ranks; they are beyond that age; 
but they do know something of the engineering that belongs to 
the military branch of the Government. 

We need thousands of those men. Some of them have been in 
Washington ever since I have been here—four years at least— 
and many of them I know by common repute have been here for 
many years. They have not passed the age of telling younger 
men how to work and of using their services to the best possible 
advantage. 

We are ina war. We are told by many wise men how to con- 
serve our energies and our resources. We are told how to live; 
that we must eat so many slices of bread per day and so many 
ounces of sugar per family. All this advice is given us with the 
idea of strengthening ourselves for the coming struggle. We 
have been told repeatedly that if we do not save our resources 
and utilize them to nearly 100 per cent of value possibly we will 
enter on this struggle facing an enemy on unequal terms. 

The river engineers serve at the present time no useful public 
p except that of expending money. They ought to be 
relieved of their civil duties, after having been educated at West 
Point at public expense, sent into the military branch of the 
Government, and used for the manifold military engineering 
problems that are presenting themselves at this time and which 
will be multiplied greatly in the near future. If this should be 
done, we would gain by so much all of those resources. They, 
however, are occupied in improving the inland waterways, such 
as the Mississippi River. I am taking that as the type, because 
if the Mississippi River could not successfully be improved so 
as to be worth while in interstate commerce of the expenditure 
made, it is no use to try the rivers in the interior—Missouri or 
Wisconsin or any of the States that lie in the Mississippi Valley 
or elsewhere away from the tidewater. 

In the barge traffic, that I hear many words of commendation 
for now, it is proposed to get a tow of barges. The propelling 
power will be a tug. It will have a very wide, flat bottom, built 
a good deal like a scow and having a considerable tonnage. They 
can carry many times more than a box car, and it is proposed by 
this method to make a profitable water-borne freight. Or it may 
be by a self-propelled barge. 

Carrying out that Idea we proposed to put this link in the 
Illinois River. It was finally eliminated in Congress on the 
advice of the river engineers. I know what is the matter with 
the river engineer. The river engineer is opposed to anything 
that will sap the strength that belongs to the job he is holding. 
The river engineers are doing two things. The one is to spend 
the appropriation furnished by Congress and the other is to 
keep ever-present the necessity of the place he holds, If the 
States were jointly to start a system of improving themselves at 
their own expense, all the Mississippi Valley States from Minne- 
sota to the Gulf, you would find it would be opposed by the river 
engineers for the same reason that they opposed the expenditure 
of $5,000,000 by the State of Illinois. 


Wednesday, July 25, 1917. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say to the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce and to others interested in this 
pill and other pending legislation, that those who take the same 
view which I do of the river and harbor bill are not engaged in 
any mere effort to delay. I shall say what I think proper on 
the pending measure without any desire to delay the final roll 
eall, or to indulge in a filibuster or any undue consumption of 
time. I shall be very glad, if I can, to conclude what I have to 
say by, say, 5 o'clock, leaving time for an executive session, if 
it is desired by the Senate, as I understand there are some nomi- 
nations which have been made which might properly be confirmed 
either this evening or at some early date. 

On last evening when I ceased commenting on the bill I was 
referring to river traffic, of which St. Louis is the northern 
limit, of what is commonly known as the lower stretches of 
the Mississippi River, including in that territory the Ohio 
River. There is a very extensive literature on the lower 
Mississippi River traffic. The Chief of Engineers, Gen. King- 
man. in 1915 used this language: 

To-day the Mississippi from St., Louis to its mouth affords a channel 
which is the best to be found in any stream im the world * * * and 
see its emptiness. An 8-foot channel is all that the most efficient serv- 
ice requires. The Government works unremittingly to develop water- 
ways only to see the water-borne traffic grow less as the years go by. 


Still the average riverman will insist the poor condition of the 
channels keeps our inland waters idle. This is preposterous; the 


Rhine could never compare with the Mississippi in its advantages for 


transportation; its channel is narrower and shallower, more chan 
entite navigable length, yet ia 1918 more (oan 97.000" vessels passed 
the Dutch and German frontier on the Rhine. t 2 

Whatever improvements may be contemplated In the Missis- 
sippi River, whether the upper or lower stretches, for the fu- 
ture, it can not be denied now that there is an 8-foot channel 
from St. Louis to the Mexican Gulf. There is every oppor- 
tunity to develop the water-borne freight. The self-propelled 
barge, by gasoline or some convenient power under modern 
applied inventions in mechanics, can give as cheap motive 
power as any water transportation has ever known. The 8-foot 
channel from St. Louis below measures the possibilities. That 
is open now; that does not require an expenditure of any fu- 
ture millions of appropriations. It was because of this 8-foot 
depth now maintained in the Mississippi River that I was 
finally converted to the idea of my own State expending 
$5,000,000, referred to yesterday evening. That would have 
opened up a forty-odd mile stretch of waterway which would 
have connected Chicago with the Mississippi Valley below St. 
Louis and between St. Louis and Chicago. 

It would have given water freight between New Orleans and 
the Gulf and Chicago and all intermediate points. That was 
denied by the gentlemen who have final authority to settle 
these questions; so this link has not yet been filled in. It was 
opposed in my own State by what is known as the deep-water- 
way men; it was opposed by some of the States north of Chi- 
cago; and it was opposed by the Canadian authorities. The 
Dominion of Canada has long had a nightmare about the loss 
of considerable of their water transportation that now goes 
by way of the St. Lawrence River. As a matter of fact, it is 
the railways taking the traffic away from the St. Lawrence 
Valley. What used to reach the Atlantic Ocean by way of 
the St. Lawrence River, coming from the Great Lakes area 
and from the Canadian Provinces, has ceased to go that way 
because of the development of the steam railways, both in 
Canada and the United States. 

Whatever may be said by the Canadian authorities—and 
there is a very copious literature from Quebec—whatever may 
be said of the condition of the States on the Great Lakes of 
the United States that belong to this same scale of transpor- 
tation, the indisputable facts are that the steam railways have 
taken away the freight which used to go up the St. Lawrence 
River, just as they have taken it from the Mississippi River. 
So the combination of interests converged their influence upon 
the Board of Engineers here and the Secretary of War, and they 
were disposed to think that there would be an increased volume 
of water taken out of Lake Michigan for the purpose of giving 
the necessary depth between Chicago and the Mississippi River 
by way of the Illinois and the 42-mile link that would be filled 
in by the canal. As a matter of fact, it would not have taken 
a gallon more out of Lake Michigan by way of the Chicago 
River than is now diverted. All that is taken out now is by 
the consent of the War Department, under whose direction 
all of the water from the lake is sent into the sanitary dis- 
trict channel and then into the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. 

All of this change that has been made by the sanitary dis- 
trict channel was for health purposes primarily. It was because 
Chicago had no way of draining herself; her sewage was undis- 
posed of, and the waters of Lake Michigan were polluted. As 
an escape from the conditions that faced that municipality, in 
1887 the initial legislation was given by State authority for 
the construction of the sanitary district channel. Many mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended in the work. 

Geographically the Chicago River flows east into Lake Michi- 
gan. It is formed by the junction of the north and the south 
branches of the Chicago River at a point some way west of what 
we know in Chicago as the Rush Street Bridge. The natural 
flow of the Chicago River has been changed by the sanitary 
district channel. As stated, geographically the Chicago River 
flows east. As a matter of fact, as an engineering change, the 
water in the Chicago River flows west and southwest. The 
engineers cut through the limestone bench, which separated 
Lake Michigan from the Illinois River Valley. and diverted the 
flow, taking a certain volume out of Lake Michigar by con- 
sent of the War Department and adding it to the volume of the 
IIlinols River, and so furnishing the required relief for the city 
of Chicago. Many river engineers were consulted. The com- 
plaint was made that, taking out an additional quantity of 
water—which was an erroneous statement—would interfere 
with the navigation of the upper lake region. At any rate, the 
influences were sufficient, coupled with the natural indisposi- 
tion of the river engineers to defeat the required authority be- 
fore the $5,000,000 could be expended. So all hope of opening 
up a waterway to improve the Mississippi River chances of 
developing freight were gone. 
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If the Mississippi River from St. Louis south has an 8-foot 
channel, it is twice the depth of the River Rhine for a portion of 
its length. It is deeper than many others of the European rivers 
that carry a considerable freight on their surface every 12 
months. It has the advantage of not being ice locked during a 
greater part of the year, and a portion of it during no part of 
the year. At any rate, during the open season in the stretch of 
the river from St. Louls down to Cairo there is an 8-foot channel 
at least, and all that remained was to put an 8-foot channel above 
St. Louis to connect it with Chicago. That could have been done 
by the expenditure of the $5,000,000 to which I have referred, 
but that project was denied. It would have been now under 
course of construction if it had been allowed. The experiment 
made with the Mississippi River would be a finality; it would 
have passed beyond the realms of conjecture, and it would have 
approached the region of actual demonstration if it had been 


* undertaken. 


There is something, however, of value connected with the 
lower Mississippi River from St. Louis south—and that is what 
I mean when I refer generally to the lower river—that is capable 
of demonstration. It is that the traffic by barge, whether self- 
propelled or tow drawn by a tug, where the 8-foot channel now 
exists, has not developed in sufficient volume to justify the pre- 
dictions made by promoters of this bill and other bills of a like 
kind. 

The Mississippi River has been open all these years. In St. 
Louis business men have undertaken to revive the river traffic. 
Mr. Kavanaugh and his associates, a number of responsible men, 
have undertaken to interest in river transportation those who 
have freight to ship. So far their efforts have not met with 
marked success, 

There seems to be a universal feeling that the Mississippi 
River has lost its freight because some better means of trans- 
portation has been offered to the commerce of the country. If, 
during the time the Mississippi River with its 8-foot channel 
has been open, nothing has been done by the shippers or by 
those furnishing the common carriers by water to avail them- 
selves of it, there is more than a well-founded suspicion that 
it is based on a good cause. Eight feet will furnish all the 
transportation that any profitable barge service need desire. 
A flat-bottom barge built to float on 8 feet of water can be 
profitably used if there is any profit in inland-water transporta- 
tion. The barges can be built of varying sizes. A single barge 
line constructed to float on 8 feet of water will carry as much 
freight as will the average well-equipped freight train drawn 
by an engine, with the limit of pulling capacity, on a modern 
heavy steel rail, ballasted railroad. 

With this advantage that is manifest now, every opportunity 
has been given since the river traffic began to decline, to de- 
velop the barge transportation, but it has not been developed. 
Advantages of this kind which an 8-foot channel offers have not 
led to the development of the barge system, except as to the 
coal that comes down from the upper Ohio River. In the main, 
the entire profitable transportation of the Ohio River is made 
up of coal that floats down the river in barges, distributing 
itself to points as far south as New Orleans. 

Including the allowance in this bill, more than $60,000,000 
has been spent on the Ohio River. Within its banks there is 
afforded a fair test of water transportation. Next to the Mis- 
sissippi River it gives the amplest opportunity for water freight. 
With over $60,000,000 spent on the Ohio when this bill is con- 
sidered, with more than $120,000,000 spent on the Mississippi 
River, with more than $900,000,000 spent, including the appro- 
priations in this bill, on the waterways and rivers and harbors 
of the United States, it is certainly time that Congress pause 
and take stock of the results obtained from these astounding 
expendtures of the public funds. , 

Col. Townsend, who was connected with the Mississippi River 
Commission and whose offices are at St. Louis, delivered a most 
remarkable address in September, 1915, before river and harbor 
bill supporters at their meeting for that year. Supporters of 
river and harbor bills are referred to as “ the river and harbor 
lobby.” I will not use that term because to some of them it is 
offensive, and I desire to divest myself of all personalities in dis- 
cussing this question. Before I read what Col. Townsend said on 
the subject, I will preface my remarks by saying that the sup- 
porters of river and harbor bills outside of Congress are quite 
persistent in urging the support of this bili by Members of 
Congress. I have in my office files voluminous correspondence 
with friends of this and similar measures. The correspond- 
ence runs all the way from sober argument, based upon the 
supposed benefits of such appropriations as these, to threats of 
political extinction. None of them shed any light upon the 
intrinsic merit of the river and harbor bill as a means of sup- 
plying this country with inland freight facilities. 


I limit the statement to the inland possibilities. With relation 
to the harbors on tidewater, the inlets or necks that cover 
larger bodies, coastal in character, I reserve any present criti- 
cism. If anything can be said against them, I will say it at 
some future time. Except as they may be incidentally con- 
nected with the appropriations carried by this bill, it is not my 
main purpose this afternoon to take up these measures, as to 
many of which there is considerable merit. The waterways 
that connect, as I remarked yesterday evening, the Great Lakes 
are proper subjects of appropriation, because the Great Lakes 
furnish considerable transportation. Projects that are con- 
nected with the deepening of the great harbors of the country, 
where either the Navy or merchant shipping can cast anchor 
and receive and discharge freight, are not subject properly to 
criticism. The only thing we might ask at this time is that 
large sums which seem to be appropriated in this bill unneces- 
sarily shall be delayed until the improvement is needed in due 
course of time. 

Criticisms made in the same spirit in which they were directed 
against the junior Senator from Iowa, so far as my friends and 
myself are concerned, will not deflect us from our purpose of 
opposing such measures. Like the junior Senator from Iowa, 
if my seat in this body is dependent upon my support of meas- 
ures of this kind, I would prefer to be a private citizen and 
retain my own self-respect. That-exceeds, as I look at it, the 
commission to any office I know of in this country. 

I know that along the Mississippi River are many levee dis- 
tricts. The land has been taxed and the levees partially com- 
pleted, but are yet insufficient. When they are finished, so as 
to furnish a complete defense to the flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi River, the land inside of these districts will be worth 
ultimately $250 an acre the instant the levees are known to be 
flood proof. Every acre of upland in that country, where land 
now sells for $300 an acre, will ultimately be worth $500 an 
acre. I once heard the testimony of a soil chemist connected 
with the Illinois University before a legislative committee. It 
was in the infancy of soil improvement, before even the farmer 
was taking a casual interest in restoring the fertility of the 
soil; when it was not a fad, as it is now with a good many; 
when we had not heard of food-control bills; when we had not 
heard of wise men who told us to curtail our gastronomic pro- 
pensities and to live upon one slice of bread and a radish and 
a turnip, and that it would be much better to thin our blood by 
sassafras tea and a vegetable diet. We had not heard of these 
alluring schemes at that time, Mr. President; but this soil 
chemist was telling us how people who were raising crops from 
the soil must put something back in the soil—what Mr. Hill, 
of railroad fame, told us in later years—that where we took 
away we must put back, or ultimately we would impoverish 
our country, and we would go back to the condition of central 
Asia, where the country was denuded of forests, where vegeta- 
tion had ceased to flourish, where rainfalls had diminished, and 
where the soil was impoverished. 

At that time he was asked the question what he thought land 
would be worth in the corn belt. He replied that men then in 
the committee room would live to see land worth $500 an acre. 
An irrepressible, audible wave of laughter went around through 
the room. They regarded him as a visionary. Land was selling 
then at about $125 an acre. That was regarded as a good price. 
Much of it was selling lower, and not a great deal of it was 
selling above that figure. We who were in the committee room 
at that time have lived to see land sell for $300 an acre. If I 
live to the allotted threescore and ten, I expect to see land in 
that locality sell for $500 an acre. 

Among the localities where $500-an-acre land will be is that 
included inside of the walls of the Mississippi levees, It is 
the most fertile soil in the world. There is the bottom soll of 
the Mississippi River that has been cultivated within historic 
knowledge of men in that country now for 175 years, and it is 
still fertile soil. In old Kaskaskie, now in Randolph County, 
III., the French who left La Salle in his early exploratiens, com- 
ing down by way of Quebec, deserted from his command, amal- 
gamated themselves with the Indians, and remained there and 
formed the earliest white man’s settlement in the Mississippi 
River country. ` 

That land is still fertile. I have had translated for my edifi- 
cation the old French records kept tn that tongue, and they 
show the arpents of land—which was their measurement—all 
of them running down to the Mississippi River, because every- 
body then wanted a shore frontage on his land for water, for 
transportation, and for various other purposes. ‘These lands are 
still fertile, and to-day can raise from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre. 

With those improvements, I have no quarrel. I wish, as 
ardently as my friends of the lower Mississippi River, for the 
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floods to be kept off the land. 
omy, some real preparation for the test of national strength. 
Because, however, it is a very great benefit to those who own 
the land, I am disposed to think that there is considerable merit 
in the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Colorado 
Ir. SHarrorH]. which provides, as an amendment to this bill 


That each of the appropriations herein made shall become — 


There is in that some real econ- 


1 rpora 
Sosociations, or individuals shall pay into the Treasury as part of ‘of fae 
same one-third of the amount thereof: Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply ‘to those items requiring contri- 
butions from other sources. 

If this should be voted in as an amendment to this bill, it 
would apply one of the tests that ordinarily, in business matters, 
we regard as a touchstone of good faith. The test of putting 
the community's own money into an enterprise of this kind is 
a severe test, but a searching one, upon the merits of the under- 
taking. If that test were applied in any of the enterprises that 
are now under way, and that, I think, are good examples of the 
folly of such measure, many of them never would have been 
undertaken. If they had been obliged to put up in the State of 
Texas, on the Brazos and Trinity Rivers, some of the millions 
that have been poured into those improvements, they would not 
have been made. They would not, at least, have seen their pres- 
ent proportions. If some one in the State of Missouri had been 
required to put up one-third of the amount, a like result would 
have followed. 

There is not a single great inlet or harbor, not a Great Lakes 
port ‘from whose shores goes commerce in any considerable 
amount, that would not equal by one-third, or even duplicate 
with an equal amount, the sums of money appropriated by Con- 
gress, if they had been called on, in all the country with which 
Iam acquainted in the Lake region. Every place that possesses 
merit, that has an actual commerce developed by the agriculture, 
banking, manufacturing, and all of the Lake transportation, 
coupled with the steam roads, and has been called on to put 
in one-third of the amount of the appropriation, would have 
responded promptly by appropriating through the local author- 
ities the amount required. Not only that, but in my judgment 
they would have gone away beyond that. All of the country of 
northern Indiana, Calumet, Indiana Harbor, Gary, and all that 
great semicircle of the south and southwestern end of Lake 
Michigan that runs from Indiana Harbor clear around above 
Chicago to Waukegan, would put more money into harbor im- 
provements, dredging, deepening, and improving the natural 
facilities given by the Lake shore, many times over, than it 
would ever receive from appropriations in Congress. 

These are points where there naturally gathers, by the course 
of trade, a vast commerce. It seeks an ingress and egress. The 
commerce coming in, some of it, can reach the city of Chicago 
in that way. The Lakes commerce, when the closed season is 
not on, can go by way of Lake Michigan and the other Great 
Lakes through these connecting bodies of water that run from 
one lake to another lake, those at Detroit and other points, 
and there reach at last eastern points, furnishing an outlet for 
a tremendous volume of merchandise. All of those points have 
merit and all of them would hesitate not a moment, if the 
amendment of the junior Senater from Colorado were adopted, 
by proper appropriations by the city, county, or State, or by 
the levee districts, to place alongside the Government appro- 
priations an amount equal to one-third as the local contribution. 

There are two things here, Mr. President, that are becoming 
parasitical in nature. One is this perennial river and harbor 
bill, and the other is the public-buildings bill. These two, com- 
bined, are a greater menace to the strength of the United States 
than a German submarine or the helmet of Prussia that the 
poets talk about. They grow continually. The public-build- 
ings bill is of the same kind with the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill. Somebody wants to go home a conquering hero, 
wearing the garlands of an immense Government appropriatlon. 
He sees the red fire; he hears the applause of the multitude; 
he attends a banquet and hears himself described as a states- 
man. He goes back imbued with the notion that he has dis- 
covered a method of statecraft that will result in a permanent 
seat in Congress. 

‘ I regard these methods with a certain degree of contempt. I 

never have made any personal criticisms of those who adopt 
them, but I feel like stripping off the coat of humbuggery that 
hangs upon the shoulders of every such pretense. It is & repre- 
hensible method of making the public pay fer the nomination 
and election of Members of Congress. The acid of ultimate 
analysis must be applied to these pretenses. 

When Barnum was exhibiting his woolly colt and the mermaid 
that was composed of the outer integument of a monkey sewed 
together with some representative of the finny tribe and exhibited 
as a mermaid, it drew large crowds, along with the colt I have 


described. The colt in infancy was raised in mý neighbor- 
hood. Barnum came around with his show and in the sitie 
show was the woolly colt. I was a lad at that time, and some 
of the grown-up people went in to see it. Every fellow that 
paid half a dollar to see it came out and was immediately 
anxious to see that the other fellow was victimized, and town- 
ship after township gave up its half dollars. They all got 
together after the show was over and compared notes, and each 
fellow acknowledged that he had helped rope in the other fellow. 
Barnum, soon after that, gave utterance to a great psychological 
truth that sank inte my boyhood memory. I think it describes 
a river and harbor bill. He said the American people like to be 
humbugged. The appetite now is just as strong as it ever was, 
and I think they are getting it handed to them, about 24 karalis 
fine. I regard a large part of the river and harbor bill as illus- 
trating Barnum's maxim, because it is, legislatively speaking, 
an arrant humbug. 

Twenty-seven million dollars! When it comes to speaking 
of millions, as Senators have suggested, the figures trip over the 
speaker's tongue as lightly as if he were tossing coppers out in 
a hayfield. Millions mean nothing now. Hundreds of millions 
mean nothing now. Why, even billions mean nothing. We are 
mounting up to fifteen, seventeen, twenty billions. The total 
national wealth, all private ownership of wealth, that consti- 
tutes the source of taxable property in this country, in 1910 was 
estimated to be $187,000,000,000; and counting the increase 
that has come with such prosperity as the war brought prior 
to 1917, counting the increase in values of all tangible property, 
the franchises, good will, patents, and the like, we have at this 
time, fairly estimated, no more than $250,000,000,000 as a total, 
making allowance for the additions since 1910, seven years, 
When we reach $20,000,000,000 of taxes or of indebtedness, we 
will have 8 per cent of the total. That means, if we keep it up, 
that in 123 years we would, by the taxing power, reach every doi- 
lar that is in private ownership in the United States—124 years! 
This is a lawful exercise of the taxing power, but it is a prac- 
tical confiscation of all the industrious, thrifty people of our 
country. It ought to sober us in spending money to reflect on 
where at last all this may end. 

The Napoleonic wars lasted more than 12 years. The press 
reports from across the ocean are not especially reassuring for 
early peace, however ardently we desire it. 

For my part, I have a great deal of sympathy with Mr. Hoover 
in that particular. He is anxious that we begin early and save 
as much as possible of all our food supplies. I am equally 
anxious to do it. I differ from him only as to the method. 
I think we can not save anything that we do not have. We can 
not have foodstuffs that we do not produce. The producer is- 
in the garden, on the farm, and he must be encouraged. He can 
not be driven. He will not take orders, because he is like the 
mountaineers of all the countries in the world. The farmer out 
on the plain, on the prairies, wherever you find him, the cotton 
planter of the South and the corn and wheat raiser in the North, 
is the same way. He can be persuaded and attracted, but he 
can not be ordered and driven. So I think we ought to begin in 
Congress to saye on the matter of taxation. 

We are assuming tremendous burdens, No one knows where 
they will end. If Russia should remain in her present chaotic 
condition, it will take her as many years to evolve stable govern- 
ment out of the 30 languages and 40 nationalities within her 
limits as it did in the French Revolution beginning in 1789. 
It was nearly 10 years before France developed, from her reign 
of terror, her committee of one hundred, a stable government, 
and then only to find it in the hands of an autocrat. When the 
artillery officer left the streets of Paris and began to produce 
order out of French chaos, he developed the great military power 
that at last made Napoleon the leader of the French, created a 
stable government, and fought the Napoleonic wars of Europe. 

If it should take 10 years for Russia to do so, it would be no 
more than history repeating itself. From the Caucasian member 
of the Greek Catholic Church in western Russia to the Moham- 
medan on the eastern end of her wide domain, to those of 
Slavic and of Tartar blood, with an infinite number of na- 
tionalities within her border, with many strange tongues that 
jangle when they meet to consider the common welfare, it would 
be no more than historic to suppose that they will not create 
stable government in Russia until they have spent the time 
that the French—a highly civilized and homogenous people— 
spent to frame ‘a stable government, at last to lodge it in the 
hands of Napoleon. 

Suppose that happens. Suppose, before peace and stability 
and strength come to Russia, that 10 years shall have passed 
away, what does it mean to us? It means that during that 
time we must either conquer the nations with which we are at 
war or we must engage in a continual warfare for that period, 
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becuuse it is unthinkuble that we will permit them 3 
us and our allies. So, instead of stripping serenely along with 
appropriations of this kind, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
we might consider saving five million or ten million out of the 
$27,000,000 that are specifically appropriated in this bill. We 
might even hesitate on the new surveys that are ordered; and, 
as I remember the bill now, the new surveys in the aggregate 
provide $200,000. If it stopped with the $200,000, no one prob- 
ably could complain. It is coming to such small figures that to 
mention it almost exposes one to criticism. It makes him a 
subject of satire to get down to hundreds of thousands after 
dealing with such immense figures as are customary in revenue 
and appropriation bills here. But we might save amounts run- 

se into some millions of dollars by halting thé new. enter- 

rises contemplated by the surveys to be made under this $200,- 
600 appropriation. The surveys are the prolific mother of mil - 
lions of appropriations in future years. 

These new enterprises are not now connected with the na- 
tional defense. As I have taken occasion to remark on several 
occasions here, unless government moves faster than most 
Government enterprises do, the war will have ended before the 
blue prints are made, even, on which any of these improvements 
could be started. 

I see a map hanging on the walls of the Senate Chamber of 
the coastal waterway improvements, and I look at it in view of 
the inscriptions that are printed on it. It is like everything else 
I have seen—“ inland waterways and national defense.” Yes; 
it is just like it always is on the Fourth of July. Everybody can 
enthuse and yell himself hoarse and rupture his vocal cords, 
Mr. President, supporting the Old Flag and liberal appropria- 
tions, especially when he is a candidate for another term. The 
two always go together. The scheme is something before which 
the corrupt-practices act becomes a palsied imbecile. 

About what time will we defend ourselves by any scheme of 
iniercoastal canals or waterways provided in fhis map? How 
will we take the helmet off of a single Prussian officer by any 
of these waterway appropriations? What spendthrift folly! 
It will be five years, I repeat, before even the blue prints of 
those improvements are ready for a contractor or for Govern- 
ment operations. 

I never saw as many things under the guise of national defense 
in my life. If it were not a sober subject, I would treat it with 
some levity. I must restrain my natural tendency to see the 
ridiculous side of things, because this is too grave a matter to 
provoke a smile upon. 

I have received in my correspondence a number of communica- 
tions from Cincinnati, from the Joseph Fels Foundation. Mr. Fels 
was the gentleman who discovered Fels-Naphtha soap, which 
carried out the scriptural injunction of becoming godly by being 
cleanly. The soap found a ready sale. He became quite opulent 
before he passed across the Great Divide. He left a very large 
fund mostly devoted to a crusade known as the single tax. Con- 
verts can always be found when there is a pay roll attached toa 
fund of that kind, and it is not surprising that a number of emi- 
nent gentlemen have become impressed with the solidity of the 
single-tax principle. They are always visible about any belief 
that is able to “ pay the freight” on the lecture platform. Right 
now is the opportunity of those distinguished gentlemen who 
are drawing their daily bread from the Joseph Fels Foundation 
to urge single tax as their particular method of public defense. 
So there are letters coming out day after day and week after 
week about the beauties of the single tax. 

“Why,” they say, “ there is so much unoccupied land. If wé 
are going to raise food, we must cultivate the land. As long as 
land is held for speculation, either in the city limits or outside, 
there will be no cultivation; and so the right way ‘to 
our resources and increase the food supply is to enforce the single 
tax. Tax the land and then you will drive it into some kind 
of use.” 

This is, in brief, the entire backbone of Henry George. It isa 
principle that was first developed in metropolitan districts. It 
came from European cities. It came to New York. Its greatest 
living exponent in America in his lifetime was Henry George. 
The principle applied to the ground rents and the 999-year leases 
in New York and Chicago seems to promise relief; so they have 
found listeners. It will break up, it is claimed, all the concen- 
trated value in the “Loop” in Chicago and in the congested 
business portions of New York City. It will nationalize the land 
titles by imposing all of the burdens of taxation upon the land. 
It is a principle born of the miasma of a great city. 

The men who never see daylight except the filtered, bleached- 
out ray of sunshine in the great canyons of the office buildings, 
who breathe sewer gas, live on prepared, predigested foods, and 
do not know what a corn pone tastes like are the men, natu- 


rally, that obtain a lopsided, unhealthy view of life, and conse- 
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quently they embrace the single tax. They do not think the 
Jaws of nature have anything to do with people. Everything 
is artificial with them. They live on the curbstone. They are 
cliff dwellers in the large office buildings; they travel to and 
from their homes by artificial vehicles and have so little leg 
and lung power they could not run half a mile or climb a tree 
without dropping exhausted, and naturally they forget that 
old Mother Nature’s laws are of eternal operation. It is well 
to remember that those laws will be in operation after the 
streets of New York and Chicago are crumbling dust and their 
mighty trade palaces have been swept to the four corners ef 
the earth by its winds. They forget all that, and they run 
after these artificial ideas of the single tax, by which they will 
cure everything; and they have gotten down to the point now 
where they propose to join with Mr. Hoover and conquer Ger- 
many with the single tax. 

The single tax is just what we need not only to conserve our 
present food supply but to produce a great deal more of it, and 
that is one of the fads that come along as a part of our pre- 
paredness program. We have with it more schemes for Gov- 
ernment ownership than I ever saw before—Goyernment owner- 
ship of steam railways, of traction companies, of street cars, of 
gas, electric lights, hydroelectric plants, steamship lines, steam- 
boats, manufactured products, everything that can contribute 
to food, clothing, or shelter for the human family and supply 
the three great primary wants of our people. All those come 
along, and I have at different intervals received communica- 
tions advocating Government ownership of all the various 
enterprises I have suggested. 

Not only these Government-ownership plans, but I have from 
my friends the scheme known as the socialistic state. It has 
been stated that we are engaged in a great war and we must 
utilize all our resources, we must be unanimous, our people must 
not divide, the middleman is a source of weakness, he produces 
nothing, he adds extertion to the ultimate consumer, he ought 
to go to something else that is more productive in character. I 
have heard all that. I have read it all in the correspondence 
that comes to me. So they argue that the socialistic state is 
the ideal state of society to put us in a proper war condition. 

Then we have up here on the map these inland waterways, and 
national defense the same way. Everything is masquerading 
under the plea that it is needed for national defense. All we 
need to do is to adopt it and we will instantly grow strong and 
reach the stature of giants, and other nations will walk about 
under our huge legs and inquire what meat we feed on that we 
have grown so great, if we just adopt any one of these things. 

. The singular thing that inspires some doubt in my mind is 
that each one of the disciples believes in his fad, says that his is 
the only one that will produce the result, and when I compare 
notes on the various propaganda presented to me I have made 
up my mind that some one or all of them must be mistaken. 
They can not all be right. The situation is enough almost to 
resurrect Mulberry Sellers. A man can not have fifty-odd kinds 
of salvation; there is only one kind for him, and then when he 
finds that kind he does not need any more. The problem for us is 
to single out that particular salvation. It is not in the river 
and harbor bill. Running through the river and harbor bill 
is a sort of undercurrent, every once in a while a sort of claim, 
that in this condition created in the latter part of the bill, the 
new section of it by the Senate committee, that all of it is con- 
nected with the national defense. The indefensible parts of this 
bill are no more connected with the national defense than the 
last doctor bill I paid. 

It may all be very remotely connected with the national de- 
fense. The healthier I can keep my person and my family the 
better off we are and the stronger we are and the more taxes 
I can afford to pay to the Government. Everything of that 


character is connected with the national defense, but it is so 


remote and inconsequential that it can not properly be mede the 
subject matter of legislation. 

Col. Townsend made a statement before the supporters of 
the river and harbor bill in 1916 in November, which I shall 
read. It was to that that I was directing my remarks awhile 
ago and what I have said is preliminary and introductory to 
his statement. I first read the following: 

The chief topic under discussion was a plan to obtain Government 


aid in completing levees between Rock Island and Cairo. This can be 
done, * to statements made at the meeting, with ae pa 


It was out that § 00,000 has been appropriated by the 
2 — for work — of Cairo and a small amount fer the 
river north of Cairo. It was decided to ask the next session of Con- 


gress to appropriate Late 61. 606,860 u year for this work. 

This is from the proceedings of the supporters of the river 
and harbor bill im November, 1916. Against this I now read 
the statement of Col. Townsend. He says: 


spite of that enormous amount the traffic will diminish, 
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Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigable stream in 
the Mississippi Valley that nas been partially improved, but would 


perucas on opening up a channel of the capacity of that existing on 


Here are some of the tables of the upper Mississippi showing 
their traffic. For the year 1915 there is a table; amount in 
tons 1,883,608, of a value of $52,000,000. That embraces every- 
thing from brick and brush for the Government, sand :and 
dredging, down te wood and miscellaneous. For instance, in 
this is 8,186 tons of hay. The average haul on a ton of hay was 
4.95 miles, less than 5 miles. Live stock, 39,968 tons. The total 
average of the haul was 1.4 miles, a very short haul. It shows 
that the transportation is little. The live-stock freight, an 
average of 1.4 miles, indicates that there is no general traffic, 
nothing that opens up the stretches of the river to any consid- 
erable length. 5 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. > 

Mr. KENYON. The traffic the Senator speaks of as being 
for a mile and a quarter is practically just across the river, is 
it not? ` 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. They put that in to make a showing of com- 
merce, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That, in 1915, included ferriage. 

Mr. KENYON. Just as in another case they put in cargoes in 
freight yards that are transported across one of the rivers to 
make a good showing in commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes; such practices are inexcusable. In 


later tables the ferry traffic, for instance, at one point, I think 


it is the Ohio River, is half a mile, on an average. All the ferry 
traffic carried in ferryboats on the different parts of the Ohio 
is included in the earlier tables. In the later tables the traffic 
by ferryboats is separated and put in a different tabulation, but 
this one of 1915 includes all the ferryboat traffic. So it seems to 
me that the traftic is of that inconsequential kind that does not 
justify an appropriation of these sums of money. Ferryboats 
do not need any appropriation. They are run by private enter- 
prise all the way up and down the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 
It is a local travel and a local transportation of freight. Neces- 
sarily, unless a ferryboat plies between points where there is a 
great ebb and flow of trade, their business is confined to nothing 
more than local travel, with an occasional through travel as it 
comes along going to some distant point. 

The Chief of Engineers in a table which he gives of the season 
of navigation of 1913, opened March 15 and closed November 30, 
gays: 

Deducting from the above table sand and 11,159 tons of ties and wood 
barged about 10 miles, leaves 24,000 tons of questionable commerce for 
which the Chief of Engineers gives $1,000,000 in 1915, or over $40 per 
ton 1913 expense for the waterway, including maintenance and interest 
on prior expenditures. 

I want to quote here what Senator Burton said in March, 
1915, in which opposition was made to a like bill by Senator 
Burton and his colleagues. He said: 

You may spend $20,000,000—yes, $30,000,000—on this project, and in 
use y 
facing a condition that no policy of river improvement can . 
the loss of that class of river traffic and the utilization of other agencies 
for the carrying of freight. I wish it were not so, * * but I 
am tired of “rainbow chasing,” and that is what this is. It is much 
worse than “ rainbow chasing ; it is pure, bald, unmitigated waste. 

There are other tables, but I do not care-to insert them in my 
remarks, because I want to be as economical of time as I can. 
We are reminded many times that Congress is delaying every- 
thing; that we are consuming a great deal of time talking. I 
gathered from much reading of the press last night and this 
morning that the best way to govern this country would be for 
Congress to pass a general act turning over all governmental func- 
tions, other than the Supreme Court possibly, to the President 
and the editors of the country. That would so simplify these 
processes. I doubt very much whether Senators can spend more 
time talking than editors do writing editorials. I would pit the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD against the average editorial columns of 
the country for composition, for sense, and for general utility on 
governmental questions, . 

I would take my chances on being annihilated by offended 
editors. I know something of their craft; and, really, Mr. 
President, they breathe the same air and eat the same food 
and have exactly the same kind of gray matter inside their 
pericraniums that we do. The only thing is they own a news- 
paper in which they can be heard every day. You can hear 
an editor every morning. If some of them only wrote three 


editorials a year and condensed what they say and meditated 
much in their closets about what they were going to say, it 
would improve the editorials mightily, because it is diluted so 
until, like many other things, it loses its savor. 

We are told here that we are wasting a great deal of time. 
What would we be doing if we were not talking about the 
river and harbor bill to-day? I just ask all who are present— 
out of the 96 potential Senators who are here, constructively, 
and usefully absent, only a few of whom ever stay—what we 
would be doing if we were not talking about the river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to thé Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. Could we not be meditating on the methods 
of raising more taxes to cover such bills as this? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Would not that be a good thing? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is a very pertinent inquiry and one 
that will be very practical before we march much further in 
the procession of things, because the Secretary of the Treasury 
has told us that with the new army we must raise he must 
have five billion more dollars. The five billion must come from 
some place. It will not drop down from above, but it must 
be drawn from below, from the visible resources of the tax- 
payer. We shall have to get into his pocket some way. 

While angry gentlemen outside, some of whom are private 
eitizens and some of whom are editors, will to-morrow and in 
the near future tell us that we are wasting time to-day in talk- 
ing about the river and harbor bill, I anticipate that about all 
the river and harbor bill has been yesterday and to-day is a 
wind shield for the revenue bill. Nobody knows how to write 
a revenue bill yet, because every time the men begin to touch 
their toes on the bottom of the financial deeps along comes the 
department and says “Give us a few more billions, please.” 
It is easy, of course, when we know how much they want, but 
nobody can tell yet how much we must raise. 

I had a letter the other day from a high-class gentleman living 
in New York City. He said if we prohibitionists went on just 
a little further we would bankrupt and ruin the country. He 
said you can not expect people to fight without a little stimulant. 
The Germans are beer drinkers, and just see how they fight. 
The moral of it is, get drunk and conquer the world. Somehow 
it does not produce on me the effect it ought. I believe, all 
things being equal, if I had to engage in a combat I would rather 
fight with a drunken man than a sober one. I think when the 
fire in the furnace went out he would weaken. We are told on 
all these matters that we are delaying, that it has held up the 
food bill, that it may hinder in the revenue bill. 

If the river and harbor bill had not been before the Senate 
yesterday and to-day there would have been no revenue bill to 
consider. What would we have done? All we could have fur- 
nished to the country would have been a horrible example of an 
idle Senate. Or we might talk about a corrupt-practices act. We 
could regulate people who run for office with a barrel, but after 
it all is summed up, whether it be the corrupt-practices act or 
whether it be the revenue act in contemplation here, the reve- 
nue act is not out and the other matters are not ones of pressing 
importance. Reforming the election laws could not be, because 
there are no elections until 1918 of a national character and the 
local ones we have nothing to do with. 

So this clamor about the delay of Congress fills the public 
press. Opening my letters, I find the same thing this morning— 
some from my constituents and some from other States— 
sayin® “Quit consuming time in Congress by your eternal 
talk.“ The President could telephone the leaders what to do in 
a few minutes. $ 

If the chairman of the Committee on Finance were here I 
would be moved to inquire whether he knows to-day just how, 
if he could write a revenue bill, he would report it in this body 
for.sober deliberation. This is in the last days of July and by 
the Ist of September we might, if we had tlie bill out, in the 
ordinary course of forensic dispute get some kind of legislation 
if we knew how much we wanted. But if the gentlemen on the 
Russian front are not fortunate in rallying the broken lines, 
and the German drive goes on, England will likely ask for from 
two and a half to three billion dollars more money. We shall 
conscript more soldiers; we shall levy new taxes; we shall have 
to make good what has been lost on the Russian front. Nobody 
can yet tell just how much money we must raise by the revenue 
bill. It is possible that there will be other commissions from 
other lands here before the snow flies asking for additional 
loans. We all hope that on Germany’s east front there will be 
better news, but the hope may be fallacious. It is better for us 
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in the long run to prepare for the struggle. When the revenue 
bill comes out on the floor of the Senate, I anticipate all other 
legislation will stand aside. We shall take it up and we shall 
prepare ourselves for a reasonable discussion. 

On the subject of delay, I wish to comment on the House of 
Representatives, in which originates all money bills, Anything 
in the nature of the exercise of a taxing power must come from 
the House. I am not saying this in a critical mood at all; I 
am saying it in reply to the statement that the Senate delays 
legislation. There has not been a solitary piece of legislation 
come here to the Senate from the House that has not been im- 
proved by the deliberations in the Senate. The House hews it in 
the rough—and sometimes it is tolerably rough—they send it 
over here; they expect us to modify it, to perfect it. I do not 
blame them; they have to pass through the alembic of an elee- 
tion every two years. I would not serve in the other House 
myself—I have not time. I would not be continually engaged 
in primary fights, for nobody in Illinois eber gets a nomination 
without a primary fight. It is worse than the election. 

The House is disposed to take the easy side of legislation. 
They send these bills over here with the expectation that the 
Senate can spend more time on them than they can, because only 
one-third of us go out every two years; the other two-thirds 

have some four and some six years to serve, and naturally they 
can stand in front of an agitation that may look threatening 
to-day and which a year from now is forgotten in the light of 
experience. So we in our deliberations here attend to the per- 
fecting of some of the legislation which would never pass the 
other House in that form if they knew that it would be final 
and was to go into the statutes of the country. That much we 
know ; that much we have learned to expect, and that much we 
are doing here in these deliberations. 

I have not forgotten even our good President—whom we all 
revere, though in domestic affairs we criticize him, as we have 
a right to do, but whom we all respect in his handling of the 
momentous foreign problems that are now falling to his lot— 
even he said, as I have quoted here, I think, once before, that 
the discussions in the Senate and the long deliberations there 
were a very great benefit in the legislation of the country. In 
substance, that is found on a page of his book called The New 
Freedom,” and it recognizes the fact that the Senate is a council 
of revision, It is what it was intended to be. It may be less of 
that under the direct election of Senators than it was under the 
old way. It may be that we think about our constituents, with 
the direct election, with a little keener understanding than if we 
were relegated to the legislatures, as in the old days, but it 
is recognized that the delays in the Senate, such as debating the 
river and harbor bill, debating the food-control bill, debating 
revenue bills, are all of them in the nature of a deliberation 
that promises revision and improvement. Having that in mind, 
it seems to me, we are following out our legitimate functions 
here, what our forefathers intended when they created this body. 

There are things in this bill that if I were engaged in a fili- 
buster, Mr. President, I would take up in turn—some 400 items, 
I believe, altogether—and I would be moved to analyze them 
as they deserve. Some of them are meritorious; some are mat- 
ters of indifference, involving comparatively small sums, some 
are ridiculous, and some are contemptible; so small that if 
it were in private life, without this solemnizing process of 
legislation, they would remind one of petit larceny, almost, bo- 
cause it is money thrown away without any possible good ae 
complished and the evil example remains. 

There is a place, which has been referred to by the junior 
Senator from Iowa’ [Mr. Kenyon], where there was not even 
water enough to promise navigation, where there was a 10-inch 
depth in a state of nature and a 20-inch depth after improve- 
ment; some place where facetiously, in some hearing before the 
Committee on Commerce or some other place, I have read where 
the suggestion was made that artesian wells be dug at the source 
of the river so as to increase the flow of water. Well, that will 
be improved. There will come a dry year. This year there is 
a reasonably good fall throughout the United States; all 
of the water giving up copiously that desired element; 
but some time a dry season will come along, and we shall have 
to have a sprinkling cart at some of these rivers to sprinkle 
the river bed in order to put down the dust when an investi- 
gating committee goes out to look at them. Otherwise, it will 
be very disagreeable. 

There are some of these places as to which I am moved to 
read from an abstract that it seemed to me the statement of 
what they do ordinarily would be enough, but it is like old 
John Barleycorn, it survives year after year; “the wrecks of 
matter, and the crush of worlds,” to use the poet’s language, 
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have no effect on them; they flourish in immortal youth. They 
may be down this year, but they will be up next year; and they 
will always come back. I intend to read now, not from some- 


body’s statement but from the sober hearings before committees ` 


of Congress, which is set forth in public documents. I shall 
read now as to a place known as Toms River, in the neighboring 
State of New Jersey: 

Toms River is located on one of the e automobile lines of 


travel. Suitable Ty to the river would increase this trafic ow 
to 3 with which owners could communicate with their yachts a 


If I were inclined to be demagogical—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrsy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, May I ask from what the Senator 
from Illinois is reading? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will give the Senator the number of the 
document. It is Document No. 346 of the Sixtieth Congress, 
first session, and I am reading from page 4 of Engineer Fiag- 
ler’s statement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand, that is with refer- 
ence to the Toms River improvement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Again reading from Flagler's testimony in document 388, 
page 5, which is another hearing, referring to Cold Spring 
Inlet, he says: $ 

A good harbor would permit n resumption of the yacht races that 
were at one time sailed at Cape May and formed the most attractive 
event of the season. z 

Nearly a million dollars have been spent there, including 
what would be spent if the item of this bill should be allowed. 
Those are two subjects that are worthy of consideration, espe- 
cially to the men who are not accessible by automobile road to 
their yachts and those who can not go and put up a friendly 
wager by way of interest on the yacht races. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would be perfectly willing that 
Cold Spring Harbor should be used as an example, provided the 
statements made by the Senator frem Illinois and these made 
esterday by the Senator from Iowa were aceurate. Cold Spring 
Harbor is now being used by the United States Government as 
a harbor to shelter some of its war vessels. At the present time 
the cruiser Chicago is there. The harbor is as large as New 
York Harbor from the Battery to Twenty-first Street; has a 
depth of 30 feet; and the channel has a depth of from 18 to 20 
feet. 

There are there now, I believe, a thousand or more men of 
the Naval Reserve, and the Government contemplates using 
that harbor as a-submarine base and the shores around it as 
an aviation station, In addition to that, Mr. Ford has pur- 
chased a large tract of land on the opposite side of the harbor 
for the purpose of building a factory and using the harbor as 
an avenue of transportation for the manufactured articles to 
be made in that factory. I think the Senator is somewhat inac- 
curate when he ridicules the project for the improvement of that 
harbor as not being an advantageous development for the Gov- 
ernment. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator says the channel now has a 
depth of 18 feet. An ocean-going ship draws about 28 feet as 
a minimum, and may draw more. It will take, then, at least 
10 feet additional to make the harbor available. Besides, I 
am merely reading what some engineer says about it. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I hope to, bring my remarks 
to a very speedy conclusion. I was making some comments 
about certain of the improvements upon the New Jersey coast 
at the time of the recess last night. The junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] spoke of the Cold Spring 
Inlet as being a point in which contemplated improvements 
relating to the public defense were to be made. I had no in- 
formation of that kind, and it will be in order when the Senator 
has the floor to explain it in detail. If, as he has stated, it 
is to be made the base of a submarine station, I would be very 
glad to withdraw any criticism of this item. He stated that 
the depth is now 18 feet. It would require a considerable 
increase of depth to be utilized for that or similar purposes or 
to permit ocean-going ships to use it as a harbor. 
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Mr. President 
Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is referring to the 
Cold Spring Harbor at the lower end of New Jersey? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, I understand that the basis of his 
remarks is a criticism of the depth of the channel at the present 
time. Repeating what I said yesterday regarding the harbor, 
I wish to say, in addition, that I find the channel leading into 
this harbor at present has a depth at high tide of 24 to 28 
feet; that it is now being used by the Navy as a base for the 
cruisers and small boats used by the naval reserves; that they 
consider this harbor of great advantage at this time to protect 
Philadelphia; that they are contemplating building an aviation 
field there, and using this harbor as a submarine hase; and 
that it is available for all cruisers now used in coast defense. 

The statement of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy to me 
this morning was that there are at the present time some 2,000 
naval reserves there, and that they consider it of great value 
as one of the means of defense of Philadelphia and Delaware 
Bay. because it is.essential that the submarines and cruisers 
defending the coast should be at the mouth of the bay and not 
within the bay. 

I feel that, while possibly in the past the use of this harbor 
for merchant-marine purposes might be questionable, at this 
time, when the whole system of naval warfare has changed, 
when the battleship has been abandoned and the small sub- 
marine chaser and the submarine have come into use as an 
effective means of coast defense, this harbor development at the 
lower end of New Jersey, the only harbor for 150 miles along 
the coast, the only harbor between New York Bay and Dela- 
ware Bay, is of great value to the Navy and to the defense of 
that section of the eastern coast. At the present time they 
are building cantonments and they are considering the location 
of from five to ten thousand naval reserves and marines in that 
section. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr: SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRADY. May I ask the Senator from New Jersey if 
there has been any late report made by the engineers in refer- 
ence to the harbor he speaks of? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Within the past three months, and 
I have a bill pending at the present time appropriating money top 
the purchase of an aviation field there which the Navy desi 
very much. Two Senators in this body as a subcommittee of 
the Naval Affairs Committee have investigated that location, 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] told me 
that he considers the harbor to be one of great value. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am glad the Senator has added to the 
record of what he said on this the information. On page 7, 
lines 14 to 16, are the items in which this harbor is contained: 


Cold Poring ang, Absecon Inlets, Absecon and Tuckerton Creeks, and 
Toms River, For maintenance, $35,000. 


How much of it will be devoted to increasing the depth of 
Cold Spring Inlet would be in the discretion of the Board of 
Engineers. It would, of the $35,000, be possible to expend the 
whole of it, providing the other points for improvement were 
entirely deprived of funds. Otherwise the power of appropriat- 
ing money is vested in the Board of Army Engineers, Whatever 
could be properly used for deepening: the harbor, if it is to be 
made a place for the public defense, I would not oppose, but 
how much is to be used is a matter of discretion with the river 
and harbor engineers. : x 

‘Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Tli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was the Senator from Illinois referring to the 
Cold Spring Inlet of New Jersey? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was referring to Toms River. I read it 
in the item, but I have said nothing about it at this time. I did 
pok connect that in any statement I made about the Cold Spring 

nlet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senate ought to know what the 
Cold Spring Inlet is; what it is asking money for; and if Con- 
gress appropriates the money, what the result will be. I hope 
the Senator will give it, for I know that he has the information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If out of this $35,000 any part of it were 
expended on Toms River, I think it would be a waste of so 
much of the funds. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that Col. Flagler stated 
in Document 388, at page 5: 


It would permit a resumption of the yacht races that were at one 
. de at Cape May and formed the most attractive event of the 

That is what nearly $1,000,000 was spent for; and the project 
is again appropriated for in this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illi- 
nois allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 5 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Toms River is not estimated for, and 
does not share in the appropriation. The estimate is for Cold 
Spring and Absecon Inlets, $30,000, and Absecon and ‘Tuckerton 
Creeks, $5,000, making up the $35,000 estimate. Toms River is 
not estimated for, and would not share in any of this appropria- 
tion at all, unless there would be some accidental filling up or 
something of that kind, in which case they might apply a 
dredge for a day or so to open it up, if the engineers found it 
advisable to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I stated referred to the Cold Spring In- 
let and not to Toms River, although Toms River is included, as 
the Senator says, in the appropriation asked for of $35,000 under 
the provisions of the bill; and if the engineers wanted to spend 
all of the sum on Toms River, they could spend it on that, or. 
they could spend it on Cold Spring if they so desired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They could not do that because the esti- 
mate is for the Absecon Inlet, $30,000, They could not divert 
that fund to Toms River. As to that inlet the statistics for 
1915 show that the value of the tonnage for 1915 was $3,025,- 


However, when we get the new legislation” 
in this form, the power will be vested in the Board of Engineers 
in such a way that it will not be controlled by any presentation 
of evidence before the committee or any recommendations made. 
The law will be a finality.’ When it is once enacted by Con- 
gress, discretionary power will be vested in the Board of Engi- 
neers to use any part of the $35,000 that will be appropriated for 
the Toms River. Even if it were confined to that, I do not think 
the Toms River, from any evidence that I can discover, is a 
proper place for public expenditure. According to Document 
846 of the Sixtieth Congress, first session, when a very full re- 
port was made on it by Engineer Flagler: 

It is located on one of the principal automobile lines of travel. A 
suitable depth of river would increase its traffic owing to the ease with 
which owners could communicate with their yachts at this point. 

The commerce in 1914—and that is the basis on which we 
make this appropriation—was 92 tons. In 1915 it showed an 
increase to 4,990 tons. As to whether in 1916-17 any increase 
was shown we have no available figures at this time. 

I wish when it comes to the matter of these inland water- 
ways, whether connected in part with tidewater or whether 
entirely fresh-water inland waterways, to refer to one very 
large undertaking as a basis for estimating what some of these 
new projects Would be worth. Some years ago a number of 
enthusiastic gentlemen in the Mississippi Valley conceived that 
there would be very great benefit if Chicago were joined with 
the Mississippi River. Surveys were made. The geological 
deposits were examined, and it was found that a limestone 
bench that acts as a watershed between the Mississippi River 
Valley on the west and the Great Lakes could be cut out. The 
expense was estimated, and so the Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
was projected. The first appropriations were made at a very 
early time, away back in August, 1882. Now, it is about 85 
years ago since the initial appropriation was made for this 
project. It lies entirely in my own State. 

There is another canal, known as the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, that connected the Chicago River with the [Illinois 
River. It was a land-grant concern. This Government made 
a considerable land grant for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of the canal. It began away back in 1848. It had 
some misfortunes, but finally it was completed. It operated 
for a time, until steam-road development made it suffer the 
fate of all other waterways in that section of the country. 

So we have two very large object lessons in my own State of 
the construction of inland waterways. They were both built 
under as favorable conditions as would be possible on any of the 
inland waterways. The Illinois and Michigan Canal began in 
1848 and followed the development of the country. The Illinois 
and Mississippi Canal began in 1882 after the country was fully 
developed. 

Those two great enterprises, as they were hoped to be, exist 
under as favorable conditions as any inland waterways away 
from tidewater in this country. There is a great agricultural 
country about them. The five primary food grains of the world 
find some of their largest areas of production within the carry- 
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ing area of- those canals. The second largest commercial manu- 
facturing and collecting point for merchandise in the Western 
Hemisphere is found within the same area of those canals. The 
greatest river in the Western Hemisphere for commercial pur- 
poses inland is found in the same area. The tributaries of those 
rivers are likewise of the same kind. The steam road transpor- 
tation and the interurban electric lines that can bring freight 
to favorable points for water shipment are found under the most 
favorable conditions within the same area, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Tli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator a question. Per- 
haps he has already stated the answer to it; but my attention was 
diverted, and I did not hear him. Of what canals is the Sena- 
tor -speaking? . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am speaking now of two canals—one 
known as the Illinois and Michigan Canal, an old canal, which 
was begun in 1848. The other is known as the Illinois and 
Mississippi Canal, the first appropriation for which was made in 
1882, and it was open, I think, for traffic about 1912 or 1913, 
along there some time. 5 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator give us the terminii of those 
two canals? I want to know just where they begin and where 
they end, how long they dre, and how much they have cost. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. The Illinois and Michigan Canal 
begins at the south branch of the Chicago River. 'The Chicago 
River is made up of the north and south branches joining a 
considerable distance west of the Rush Street Bridge. The South 
Branch ran down and made the point that connected the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal with the Illinois River. From that point 
south it extended past the city of Joliet and the Desplaines River, 
taking its water from the Desplaines River until it reached 
the Illinois River. This early canal, begun in 1848, was a land- 
grant canal. There was considerable help given by the Govern- 
ment in the way of a land grant; I am unable to say from memory 
how much in actual value; but the canal was constructed and 
still is in partial operation. I am unable to say how much it has 
cost. I went into that matter with some detail one winter, 
spending the greater part of the winter in examining it in con- 
nection with a legislative investigation, but I can not say off- 
hand now, without referring to the manuscript that I have at 
home, what the total cost was, but it ran up into some millions 
of dollars. As my recollection goes now, nearly $20,000,000 were 
ultimately expended on this canal. There were over $15,000,000 
in actual appropriations, and afterwards some income was used. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the length of the canal? ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. That canal is probably 90 to 95 miles long, 
estimating it roughly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, with its connection with the river of 
which the Senator speaks, it connected the Great Lakes with the 
Mississippi River, did it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; it connected the Great Lakes, and 
might have served the traffic that would go by way of Chicago 
and be diverted south to the Illinois Valley and to the Missis- 
sippi. 5 
Mr. NORRIS. Is that the canal that runs parallel with the 
Rock Island Railroad? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the tonnage on that canal now? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Practically nothing. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government still maintains it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The State maintains it; but the traffic has 
reached a point where it is negligible. Grains are barged down 
the river and some up; some merchandise of a seasonal char- 
acter is carried, but not much. A good deal of crushed rock, 
materials for cement making, and lime are carried, but, com- 
pared with the volume of traffic that gees up and down the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, it is an infinitesimal part; it is a 
negligible factor in the freight problem of that section. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator why, in his judgment, it is that this waterway connect- 
ing the Great Lakes with the Mississippi River, constructed at 
such an enormous expense, has not been utilized? What is the 
reason that there has been no use made of this canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is because of the superior facilities of- 
fered by the steam roads that cover all species of transportation 
in every area that could be affected by water transportation. 

Mr. NORRIS. It certainly runs through one of the best por- 
tions of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; the conditions are admirable. 

Mr. NORRIS. It connects some quite large cities also. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I know of no other canal, Mr. President, out- 
side of the Erie Canal in New York State and its connections, 
that has advantages at all comparable to those possessed by these 
two canals, 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal is owned by the State. The 
State since 1870 has had a railroad and warehouse commission 
that has controlled all strictly intrastate rates. The only time 
that we have had any interference is within the last two or 
three months, when the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
a ruling that was taken advantage of by the railronds and 
others acting in behalf of the steam roads, by which the 
2-cént fare and, impliedly, all intrastate freights will be raised. 
The passenger fare was raised from 2 cents a mile to 2.4 cents 
a mile. Governmental interference with rates here at Washing- 
ton has had the same effect that it has had in connection with 


al. 

I think in central and southern IHinois as great a tonnage of 
soft coal is produced as in any other place in the country, not 
even excepting Pennsylvania possibly. The bituminous coal 
goes from that district to all the manufacturing plants in the 
Mississippi Valley. There are veins of coal in that region that 
can be very profitably mined. I have seen borings when the 
prospector first put down a shaft showing a vein 14 feet thick, 
That was in southern Illinois. Coal found in veins of that 
thickness, of course, can be very profitably mined. The thicker 
the vein, of course the Jess the expense of mining. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Illinois if it is not true that there is now a project on foot 
for the State of Illinois to spend something like $20,000,000 in 
the deepening of the channel of the Illinois River, in order to 
facilitate the handling of traffic? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will get to that in a moment. I do not 
desire to take much more time than I can help. I desire to 
conclude as to the coal question. 

The bituminous-coal operators came to Washington and had a 
conference, They were authorized to fix the price of coal at the 
mine. The price of domestic coal was fixed, according to a 
circular I have, at 83.78. a ton. In the same conference they 
agreed that all the jobbers would be allowed 25 cents a ton for 
handling, I presume it is generally understood that you and I 
can not go to any of the principal coal operators in that section 
of the country, or in any other of which I know, and buy 2 
single carload of coal. The operators do not engage in the 
retail trade. They sell the output of their mine to jobbers, 
They limit the commission of the jobber to 25 cents per ton. In 
Illinois the jobbers turn it over to the coal merchant and the 
consumer buys from the coal merchant. What he pays above 
$3.75 a ton, with the 25 cents commission of the jobber added, 
making $4 a ton, marks the profit made by the coal merchant in 
selling to him. If the coal costs a man $6.50 a ton, it means 
that $2.50 will go to the local coal merchant with whom he is 
in effect compelled to deal. 

The Government so far, in dealing with the coal question, has 
done just what it has done with the railroad question in my 
State. Every time an order has been made, every time a con- 
ference has been held in this Capital, it has resulted in every in- 
stance in an advance in the price of the commodity or of the 
service over that prescribed by local regulations. I presume it 
looks small to the Government; I presume the Government looks 
at it in a much larger way; but the result is that the operator 
and the railway get the benefit of the Government interference, 
The consumer does not get any benefit out of it; certainly he 
has not done so up to this time, so far as I can see. 

If the food-control bill operates as the efforts named and the 
pure-food bill of 1906 operated, it will work in just the same 
way. The pure-food bill did not give us any purer food in my 
section of the country than we got before under State régula- 
tion. All it did was to enable the food manufacturer to put a 
highly ornamental label on the bottle or the package, which 
contained printed matter of a highly laudatory character, re- 
citing that the article was manufactured and sent into com- 
merce under the auspices of the pure food and drugs act; but I 
got more unpalatable food with that fancy label on it after the 
law was passed in 1906 than I ever did before. At that time 
my habitat was a lunch counter. I was living then on the curb- 
stone in the larger cities. I spent a good deal of time on the 
road and I know something about the character of the food 
that was put out for the consuming publie to use under the pure- 
food act. My doubts about the efficiency of Federal legislation 
to benefit the ultimate consumer are based upon experience, not 
upon any mere theoretical argument that might be offered in 
this Chamber. 

The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] inquired about 
our $20,000,000 enterprise. In 1908 we developed the mania, 


just like everybody else gets it. Whole communities and coun- 
tries at times are just like infants emerging from the kinder- 
garten, They are subject to all sorts of epidemics; among the 
complaints they get—a sort of a governmental mumps and 
measles and whooping cough—is periodically to take a notion 
that they can lift themselves over the fence by pulling on their 
boot straps and become rich by spending their own money. 

We had it away back in 1827 in Illinois, when there was a 
series of internal improvements projected on which we spent 
$14,000,000, in a State that had only been in the Union nine 
years, and the debt stayed there for nearly 40 years. The mem- 
bers of the legislature, just as in the case of the food-control 
bill here when it was up, said, “ Oh, it is an internal improve- 
ment scheme; we must be for it.” I have an old certificate of it 
yet, finely engraved, with a vessel, full rigged, sailing down 
through the prairie of Illinois, It looks like an ocean-going sail- 
ing vessel in the old days that used to go from the coast of 
Maine across the ocean or around the Horn. I have that cer- 
tificate yet. It calls for one share of stock in this improvement 
association. At no time since it was issued has its value ever 
changed. Its sole value is as a souvenir and a work of art. 


As a financial investment it represents nothing except the un- 


fulfilled promises of the promoters. 

That has nothing to do with the Tllinois-Michigan Canal; but 
fn later years you would think that communities would be 
immune from fresh attacks. One of the kindly offices that 
nature performs for us is that after we have a contagious dis- 
ease ordinarily we are impervious to future attacks; but com- 
munities are not that way. In 1908 we had another attack, and 
we voted a constitutional amendment to spend $20,000,000 to 
realize the picture on this printed certificate I have described. 
They had the same epidemic again, because all of those that 
had paid the bills and indulged in this wild-goose chase of 1827 
were dead. 

It is one of the discouraging things attached to the human 
family and the highway of progress that financially and on 
schemes of that kind we never have any memory or history; 
and so the disease took us again. Beth parties had their con- 
ventions and inserted resounding planks in their platforms. I 
compared one of the planks in the Republican platform with 
the records of the Illinois Legislature in 1827 and it was exactly 
the same kind of a complaint that they had. Experience does 
no good; taxpayers’ outcries do no good; they had the same 
disease again, and it may cost $20,000,000 before they get through 
with it, unless some of us can head it off. 

I have always stated publicly, when I was asked, that I was 
against it, although both parties—and even the Socialists—in- 
dorsed it. I think we have rudimentary vestiges of all the 
political parties on earth in that country. Everybody indorsed 
it. I did not say anything against it except when I was asked. 
Once in a while some hardened miscreant among my friends 
would ask if I was for the waterway improvement, and I always 
said “No.” I voted against it, and said I intended to vote 
against it, and I did when I went into the polling places in the 
precinct where I lived. I never had any apologies for my atti- 
tude. I know what those things mean. But it passed, and was 
just like a good many things I see around this Chamber; it was 
a nice thing on paper, but statesmen who had practical friends 
began to write bills, after the amendment was adopted, at the 
ensuing session of the legislature, to spend the $20,000,000, and 
immediately various schisms arose. Divers schools of internal 
improvement began each to pursue his favorite phantoms. 

There were the deep-waterway advocates, to which several 
Members of Congress fell victims. By some sort of a hallucina- 
tion that I never was able to understand, they thought that a 
deep waterway was 14 feet deep. Now, where they got the 14 
feet, the deponent saith not. I never could find it anywhere on 
the face of the earth, but it was 14 feet. They said nothing was 
deep unless it was 14 feet deep. Well,“ I said, “if water is 8 
feet deep, it is deep enough for me, if I can not swim and I am 
in it, because I am only a little lacking 6 feet tall.” But they 
got the 14-foot depth started, and there was a school of that kind 
that went merrily about over the country making the welkin ring 
with their clamors for a great waterway. I noticed the con- 
tractors in the audience always started the applause. Then 
there were the little-waterway people that said 8 feet was 
enough, and they were ridiculed universally as a band of un- 
progressive gentlemen who were conservative to the point of 
inanition. I was regarded as one of them and a lamentable 
sample of a statesman who had petrified in his tracks. 

We said: “ Eight feet is enough, because the Mississippi River 
is only 8 feet deep, and when you get your commerce going down 
toward St. Louis, after you get out of the Illinois River Valley, 
you can not barge anything or run any water craft on the river 
that draws more than 8 feet.“ At the chain of rocks below St. 
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Louis there is an 8-foot limit. It has been there ever since 
1811, 106 years ago. There was then the New Madrid earth- 
quake. The earthquake tore up the earth considerably in that 
part of the country, and, among other things, it heaved up the 
bottom of the Mississippi River and made this projecting chain 
of rocks that now stands as a barrier to an increased depth 
until it is blown out. It will take about as much money to blow 
that out as it will, according to a cireular I received from an 
enthusiastic New York City gentleman, to “blow the hell out 
of Heil Gate.” You remember that came to all your desks. I 
do not suppose he meant it to be profane. Nevertheless, it 
sounds that way when it is repeated by a profane historian. 

Eight feet was said to be enough. Weil, I belong to the latter 
school, because I thought: “If you are going to have the disease, 
get it in as mild a form as possible,” and I would rather have 
8 feet of it than to have 14 feet. So the controversy grew apace. 
I was over in the State senate at that tine. They began to 
frame bills. I opposed the 14-foot waterway. I have a large 
set of files in a garret up in my house, containing the maledic- 
tions and the resolutions that were passed concerning myself 
and my friends. I was threatened with destruction. I have 
been threatened with destruction a great many times in my coun- 
try, just as I am here. I have been killed so many times I 
yearn for more annihilation. I would rather be destroyed any- 
how than survive as the price of the surrender of my convic- 
tions on anything of a local or a national character. J would 
rather be myself than somebody else. I am responsible for 
myself, but I am not and do not desire to be responsible for 
other people. So we revolted, and we beat their legislation. 

Twenty million dollars is a considerable price for contractors, 
I have known people to come to Washington to try to get 
contracts for less money than that. The contractors were 
present, and they were, save the unseemly applause mentioned, 
discreetly neutral. They were willing to take an 8-foct contract 
or a 14-foot one. just as the powers that prevailed might make 
it possible to get any kind of a contract. But we beat it all, 
and suffice it to say it continued defeated until 1915. At that 
time we decided, on both sides, on a compromise. I left my 
seat here in this Chamber and went back to the Illinois Legis- 
lature on the request of a number of the authorities, and my 
colleague [Mr. Lewis] went back. I am only saying this in 
view of the question asked by the junior Senator from Indiana. 
We compromised, and decided that instead of spending the 
whole $20,000,000 we would spend 25 per cent on it. on the idea 
that with an improvement that could be made with $5.000,000 
we could try out the question of whether a waterway of the 
kind contemplated would be of any commercial value in that 
country. So it went through, and I stayed for several days and 
solicited members of the legislature to make the experiment 
and settle the question as far as a demonstration of this kind 
could do so; and a bill was finally passed by which the 42-mile 
strip that makes the intervening link between Chicago and the 
Mississippi River would be converted into an 8-foot barge 
channel connecting with the Illinois River that empties into 
the Mississippi at a point called Grafton. That would reach all 
of the traffic in the Mississippi River from that point to the 
Gulf. 

Of course we had to get the permisssion of the War Depart- 
ment. I adverted to that here yesterday. Gen. Black and a 
number of distinguished river engineers who possess great 
wisdom sat in solemn conference. We appeared before them. 
I think our efforts were futile, from the findings they made 
at last; but the river engineers possess all sorts of information. 
First. I think they are abnormally impressed with the gravity 
of their own titles. 

Most of them are colonels, to say the least; many of them are 
brigadier generals or worse; and they have a long roll of 
illustrious military titles that, I think, somewhat impair their 
efficiency, because I fear they contemplate the titles they bear 
in such a way that they forget that grass grows and water 
runs on earth just like it used to before they received such 
honors. I am not greatly impressed myself with the knowledge 
of many of these gentlemen who are on river engineer boards 
merely because they have the titles and are called engineers. 

The word “engineer” has a fearsome sound to a man who 
does not know anything about it. You are apt to lose your 
self-possession when you are in front of them; but I can take 
old river captains, men who have haunted the Mississippi River 
and Illinois River bottoms every since they can remember, 
who can tell me more about the movement, the uses. and the 
value of these inland waterways than all the distinguished gen- 
erals and colonels that ever got on the pay roll in this Capital. 

I did not expect ever to get their consent when the delegation 
landed from the western country. St. Louis was quite anxious 
for it to be done. She is interested in it just as much as Chi- 
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cago; so we went before the board and presented the reasons at 
least all of one day. It did no good. It reminded me of 
Dickens’s circumlocution office before we got through. One 
engineer passed it to another one; that engineer passed it to 
the Chief Engineer; the Chief Engineer passed it to the Secre- 
tary of War; the Secretary of War referred it to the legal coun- 
sel of the department to find what the Constitution permitted, or, 
if that document had a thing to do with it that we ought to con- 
sult it, Some even talked about the constitutionality of allowing 
such a thing as permitting a State to spend its own money on 
a waterway when all the moldy precedents showed it ought to 
try to spend the Government’s money; and so, before it reached 
a conclusion, the merits of the proposition were quite lost. It 
was finally denied. 

I said here the other day that probably it was such a novel 
question that was presented to the board that they have not yet 
gathered their faculties. They never heard of anybody that 
wanted to spend his own money before. They were always used 
to seeing a delegation come down here and demand money from 
the Government, so when we told them that we wanted simply 
leave to spend our own money, then they had a sort of dumb, 
inactive, stolid look, like we were speaking to them in strange 
tongues, just like a hod carrier at the Tower of Babel, I sup- 
pose, He got so mixed he could not carry mortar in the con- 
fusion of tongues that fell upon him. 

That was the end of our application. The generals denied us. 
“Why,” they said, “take this 42-mile link, and it will control 
a vast trade, a great volume of commerce, and be controlled by 
the State; and they might, standing at this gateway, put the 
rates so high that it would be a great burden upon the traffic 
of that country.” Then I wrote an amendment here providing 
that it should be placed under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix the rates on this waterway as they saw fit. I 
heard no more of the argument, but it did not reverse the order 
they had made. They next heard from Canada and discovered 
fresh doubts of a most distressing character. So they denied 
us the right to spend the $5,000,000 taken from our own tax- 
payers in order to open up the last remaining link that lies be- 
tween Chicago and the Mississippi River and the Gulf traffic. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. NORRIS. What connection has the canal the Senator is 
speaking of now with the one he was describing a while ago? 
Is it the sathe canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; the old Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, together with the Sanitary District Channel. 

Mr. NORRIS. The object of spending $20,000,000 was to 
deepen that old canal, already in existence? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; and to deepen certain parts of the 
Illinois River. 

Mr. NORRIS. The outlet is not the same as that of the old 
canal, is it? Does it not go into the Mississippi River at a 
different place? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Sanitary District Channel? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; this canal of which the Senator was 
speaking. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no. It runs in the same general direc- 
tion, but it is not altogether the same right of way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was it contemplated to abandon the old canal, 
then? ` 

Mr. SHERMAN. Most of it. The idea was to use some parts 
of it, but to abandon the rest. All the parts that lie between 
Joliet and Chicago would have been abandoned, because the 
Sanitary District Channel is a sufficient body of water for that 
purpose. The old canal below Joliet would have been partly 
abandoned. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was its depth? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Its depth was all the way from 4 to 7 feet 
originally. At some places, of course, it was deeper than others. 
It has filled up of late years. It has been practically useless for 
trafic for a good many years. There was no traffic on it that 
would make it worth while, and it fell into decay for a long 
time. The greater part of it, from Joliet south, would not have 
been used. Here and there there was a section of it that could 
be used on the plans that were presented to me. The part from 
Joliet into Chicago, some 80 or 85 miles, would not have been 
used at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator at the time 
this other canal was originally built were there great promises 
made or great expectations held by the people, for instance, in 
Iowa? The original canal reached the Iowa line, did it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Not the Illinois-Michigan Canal. This last 
one did. The one appropriated for in 1882 reached to the 
Mississippi River. 
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Mr. NORRIS. That is the one I referred to. That reached 
the Mississippi River? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. The theory was that all the produce from 
Iowa would have an outlet to go to the Gulf and to the Lakes 
through this canal? 


Mr. SHERMAN. That was the claim which was presented in 
a great variety of methods. 

Mr. NORRIS. What were the results? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will get to them in a very short time. I 
wish to finish this $20,000,000 John Law bubble before I leave it. 
We were denied the right to spend the $5,000,000. So the matter 
rested there and we never spent anything. We could not spend 
the $20,000,000 without the consent of the War Department. 
I very briefiy sketched one argument the other evening. They 
denied us the right, among other things, because we would draw 
more water from Lake Michigan. That was wholly an erroneous _ 
statement. It would require no more water from Lake Michigan 
than we are drawing at the present time, coming down from 
the sanitary district channel. I do not want to repeat, but all 
the way from Quebec to the upper Lake region the cities, in- 
cluding some objections, even at Milwaukee and all along the 
lower region of the North, complained that it would impair the 
lake level. This was wholly an erroneous charge, because the 
same water going through there now would be available, and 
not a gallon more for making this 42-foot channel is available. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was any other reason given for denying this? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; that is all that I heard, The real 
reason was none of what I have given. If in the bill we had 
said that the Government board of river engineers could spend 
this $5,000,000 there would have been no objection. That is the 
real reason. They do not propose for anybody to spend the 
money on any waterway unless it has the thumb print of their 
approval. That is what is the matter. 

This 42-mile link, if filled in, would settle the question of 
whether there is any value in that kind of traffic and would 
leave $15,000,000 unexpended. Five million dollars, it is esti- 
mated by the engineers, is ample to complete this link, and if 
it was a failure it would save the other $15,000,000. 

I now come to the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers as a canal 
project and the inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. This began with an appropriation August 2, 1882, of 
$30,000 for a preliminary survey. There had been considerable 
agitation before that, resulting in enough support to put the 
$30,000 appropriation through here. August 5, 1886, another 
appropriation of $15,000 was made for an examination. They 
had a survey, and after the survey they wanted an examination, 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator starts in on that I wish 
to ask him if that is what is ordinarily known as the Hennepin 
Canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why was it called Hennepin Canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is a city on the Illinois River called 
Hennepin, named after old Father Hennepin, who was a con- 
temporary of La Salle and Joliet and Father Marquette. Two 
of these at least were Catholic priests of great renown in their 
times, who entered upon mission work among the Indians of 
the northwest tribes and have a most commendable record of 
pious sacrifice and a great literature in the history of that time, 

You find quite an interesting account in Parkman’s History of 
the Northwest. Father Hennepin was one of the early priests 
and the name is taken from him. Joliet, III., is named after one 
of those early explorers. Louis Joliet was a Frenchman, a 
blacksmith of Quebec, who came south with the trail finders in 
those days. The rest of it is a part of the history of the country 
and has no place here. But so it is called the Hennepin Canal 
from the city of Hennepin, which is the eastern terminus of this 
canal where it reaches the Illinois River. f 

Here is the amount of money that is put in to the 30th day of 
June, 1916. There was $7,657,803.46 expended in this enterprise. 
It is not as expensive as the $20,000,000 project for the deep 
waterway whatever it may mean, 14 feet or 8 feet. It is not so 
expensive, but-it has cost the Government in the vicinity of 
$8,000,000 now. 

Here are some of the results. I wish to preface before I take 
up the results by saying that for a good many years I fought the 
appropriation for the old Illinois and Michigan Canal. It had 
reached that degree of semirespectability that for a long time its 
pay roll was greater than its income, For many years it sur- 
vived solely on the pay roll. It had engineers with titles that 
would have staggered a Russian duke. They had janitors in uni- 
form. They looked as gorgeous and haughty as the elevator man 
in a high-class apartment house here in Washington. That is 
where I got my primary baptism in trying to destroy useless pay 
rolls, beginning over 20 years ago. In my innocence I saw the 
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pay roll ranged alongside of the income, and I made up my mind 
that it was like a lot of Government concerns here in this bill, 
that there was more appropriation than there was income or 
yalue, and I attacked it. The fight lasted for 11 years, and finally 
we put the decrepit, old bankrupt concern out of business. There 
was mourning on the pay roll and rejoicing among the tax- 
payers. Our State supreme court gave it a final blow in a case 
we took up and tranquillity settled on its remains. 

That is all the matter with this bill. If it were not for the 
jobs of river engineers, for contractors who swarm here in this 
Capitol, everyone of them for the bill; if it were not for the 
local influences that sell supplies to the contractors and to 
have men on the pay roll this thing would lose its savor and 
would be like any other rank, decayed, useless sort of a Gov- 
ernment.job. It would die of its own putrescence. There is 
some virtue in here. It is like a man who puts apples in cold 
storage. He would sort out all of the rotten apples before he 
saved any of the good ones for the barrel. Here you are trying 
to save the rotten ones along with the good. It infects the 
whole barrel. That is what is the matter with this bill. I go 
back to the old spelling book. It is the case of dog Trax. He 
had his complexion spoiled because he was caught in bad com- 
pany, not because he was not a virtuous dog. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from INi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. I stepped out of the Chamber for a moment. Is 
the Senator alluding now to the Hennepin Canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Hennepin. That is in my own State. 

Mr. KING. Is there any appropriation in this bill for that 
defunct concern? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I am using that as a horrible example. 

Mr. KING. Was there any benefit whatever to the State or 
the Government from that $8,000,000 appropriation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say not. I will answer candidly, and I 
expect to receive the fervid malediction of every fisherman and 
everybody who sails an ocean-going gasoline launch along that 
neck of water. I say that I think it is of no value whatever 
to the general commerce of the country. Nearly $8,000,000 of 
Government money has been stowed away. 

Mr. NELSON. Is the Senator referring to what we call the 
Hennepin Canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is the guilty party. It is 
possible when I came to the Senate Chamber and was sworn 
I was an unfit juror to sit in a case of this kind. I had seen 
so much of it that I had my mind made up. I think the great- 
est delusion there is in this country that manifests itself among 
otherwise sane people is this notion that we can resurrect the 
country by a great system of engineering waterways for 
connecting links between large bodies of inland water or 
where there are tidewater improvements. There is nothing 
worthy of the name outside of a few of the larger rivers. 

I do not want to say anything about the Missouri River. 
What is the use of saying anything about it? The item will 
stay in. I was raised in the great Mississippi River country. 
My earliest recollection of the Missouri River is that it is more 
temperamental than a woman. It is never of one mind for more 
than 24 hours. To-day there will be a channel 20 feet deep 
some place on the Missouri River, and to-morrow morning there 
will be a sand bar there, with snipes on it. Still, we are 
going to put $20,000,000 in that river. If we spent it on the 
Mississippi River flood control and its tributaries, it would 
have some permanent result. 

Mr. KING. Would it be inappropriate to say that that is a 
species of sniping against the Government at this particular 
junction? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; it would not; it is a very vicious piece 
of financial sniping that in the aggregate is like the many drops 
that make a flood. After a while there will be a flood of appro- 
priation and a stupendous revenue bill, and taxes galore. It 
will in due time reach the taxpayer, and then there will be a 
ground swell. 

I am reminded about taypaying. I believe the junior Senator 
from Utah is thinking along the same line I am. I remember 
that some day the taxes must be paid. This Government never 
repudiated any of its obligations. Some day the taxpayer will 
be asked to contribute. The day of reckoning will come then. 
I have seen that several times in a smaller area, and I know 
just what an aroused, indignant, and vociferous taxpayer can do. 

I remember of reading what to me is one of the most inter- 
esting of all histories of Motley, that History of the Netherlands, 
the low countries, and I recall from the question asked by the 
Senator from Utah a single statement made by Motley. Philip 


of Spain, he said, made one great mistake with the Dutch. He 
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said that the Duke of Alva and his minions had burned at the 
stake, had buried alive, had confined in dungeons, had beheaded 
and shot and starved and persecuted and exiled the Nether- 
landers and they bore it, fighting, it is true, but they bore those 
brutal oppressions. At last, however, he taxed them every tenth 
penny of their income, and then the Dutchman rose in his might 
and it ended in the independence of the Netherlands and the 
defeat of the then greatest military power in the world. It was 
at the end of a taxpayers’ fight. 

If Charles I had had any sense of this innate objection among 
a free people, he could have saved his head. Nobody revolted at 
his spending money as long as he kept inside of grants from the 
Commons or the Crown incomes, but when he tried to collect 
ship money it invaded the powers of the House of Commons in 
levying taxes and he encountered difficulty because the English- 
men, from whom we inherit much of our habits of thought and 
our governmental instinct, would not permit a King to levy 
taxes. They suggested economy to the King at one time, sent 
him a message, a memorial. He paid no attention to it. He 
said it was a Crown prerogative to levy taxes. That is the last 
statement he ever made of that kind. The battle of Naseby 
and Chalgrove Field came. Some of the commonwealth troops 
were killed. The commonwealth indicted him for murder, and 
in an old book published that I have, dated in 1661, there are 
the affidavits of the officers and soldiers of the commonwealth 
forces in which they deposed in a written statement that they 
were at the battle of Naseby and saw after the discharge of fire- 
arms some of the commonwealth troops lying dead on the field, 
and they verily believed they died at the hands of Charles's 
soldiers, 

In the indictment, the process, all in the old black letter and 
in the literature of that time, are found the same forms we follow 
in our indictments yet, our capias and our mittimus. Every- 
thing that is issued down to this day is like the writs used in 
re mea in that struggle. That grew out of the taxpayer’s 

g 

This is a taxpayer’s fight. Iam willing to take a long-distance 
chance on it. If the good can not be segregated from the bad, 
as long as I am a Member of this body I intend to oppose river 
and harbor bills. 

Now I refer to the original provocation, the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Canal. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yield to the Senator from Maine? : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. : 

Mr. HALE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Yesterday in the debate the Senator stated that “the river and 
harbor bill is no more connected with the national defense than 
my last doctor's bill.“ I think the Senator did not understand 
all of the items in the bill when he made that statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I made it with due deliberation, with malice 
aforethought, as the lawyers say. 

Mr. HALE. On page 2 of the bill there is a provision for com- 
pleting the improvement of Portland Harbor and providing for 
an appropriation of $300,000 for that purpose. Portland is the 
natural harbor for Canada. It is the nearest seaport to Mon- 
treal. It is 400 miles nearer than Halifax and about 160 miles 
nearer than St. John, the two great Canadian ports, The Grand 
Trunk Railroad has its terminal at Portland. 

Portland is also the terminal of some of our American rail- 
roads. A great many of the munitions of war that have been 
sent abroad from Canada have been sent through the port of 
Portland. The harbor is one of the best in the country, but it is 
not ‘deep enough to accommodate all the vessels that the Cana- 
dians have. The depth now is 30 feet. The appropriation will 
provide for deepening the harbor to 35 feet and for blowing up 
the rocks in the channel. If this appropriation goes through 
and these improvements are made, the harbor will be able to 
accommodate all the Canadian ships that could use it. During 
the last year we have had six or eight big Canadian ships that 
have come to Portland, which have loaded there, and have had 
to go out partially loaded or to wait for high tide in order to get 
off. It has caused a great deal of trouble and a great deal of 
confusion. 

The provision in this bill was recommended by the Board of 
Engineers; it went into the bill as an emergency war appropria- 
tion. I have here a letter from the British ambassador stating 
that if the improvements were made the Canadian Government 
would be glad to make use of them, I will read the letter: 

BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, May 14, N. 
The Hon. FREDERICK HALE, 
Drag Mr. SENATOR: I have informed the Canadian Government of the 
rovision in the House river and harbor bill relative to improved 
cilities for Portland Harbor. The Governor General informs me that 
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the Canadian Government would be glad to make use of the facilities 
recommended by the Board of Engineers of th rtment sanag 
the continuance of the war, and that these facilities will be ot great 
service during the time of navigation in the St. Lawrence being 
They would be of great Importance for the successful prosecution of the the 


war. 
Yours, sincerely, CECIL Srnixd-Ricx. 


So I say that this is a piece of emergency legislation that will 
be of direct benefit to our allies in this war. I object to having 
this piece of legislation put in the same category as some of 
which the Senator has spoken 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, then T ebject to a meritorious 
proposition of this kind being caught in such company. I 
never saw among natural beings a respectable genticman who 
was caught reposing among loafers and tramps. The trouble is 
a few meritorious propositions—take that for one, and I shall 

not controvert it in the face of what the Senator from Maine 
says—but it is caught among a lot of legislative panhandlers. 
It is strange that that could not have been included in some 
of these other bills. Of course we were not then at war, but 
there is a 80-foot. depth there now, and this ought to have 
been done before. No doubt if the good people of the locality 
had been listened to, it would haye been done long ago. I do 
not, however, want to enter on that phase of it, 

The trouble is we must prepare now not only the harbors but 
everything else, even down to our Army rifles. We must depend 
on foreign nations to get army rifles to put into the hands of 
our soldiers. The Government does not have them. They have 
been made by munition manufacturers of our own country for 
other countries, but we have not got our own Army equipped 
with them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ulinois 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from INi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of the suggestion just made by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], if the Senator from Minois 
will pardon me, I desire to say that if the only ground upon 
which this appropriation can be defended is a letter from the 
British ambassador, notwithstanding the English are our allies 
in this contest, I should not feel like voting for the measure. 
It seems to me that it is an impertinence on the part of the 
British ambassador to intrude into this matter, although he is 
our ally. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yleld to the Senator from Pennsylvania? i 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] has, 
without proper consideration, used the expression of “ imperti- 
nent” as applicable to this communication. As I gathered the 
sense of it, it only indicates that the Canadian Government 
would be glad to avail itself of the facilities of Portland Harbor 
if the channel were deep enough so that it could do so to advan- 
tage. I rather think the Senator from Utah should withdraw 
the observation, because the suggestion is useful as bearing upon 
the advisability of making an appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. HALE and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Maine? ki 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to state the circumstances under 
which the British ambassador wrote me this letter. This propo- 
sition was recommended by the Board of Engineers, but it would 
not have gone into the river and harbor bill unless it came under 
the head of emergency war legislation. When I was informed of 
that I took the matter up with the Board of Engineers, and 
they told me that they could not call it emergency war legisla- 
tion unless it were in some way shown that it would help the 
British Government in the prosecution of the war. I then went 
to the British ambassador. I explained the circumstances of 
the matter to him, and asked that he take it up with his Gov- 
ernment, and if they found that it was warranted that he 
would write me a letter stating that it would be beneficial to 
them if that provision of this bill went through. I see nothing 
in the letter which in any way reflects on the conduct of the 
British ambassador. 

Mr. KNOX. Then as I understand, Mr. President, the letter 
from the British ambassador was invited by a Member of this 
Chamber? 

Mr. HALE. The letter from the British ambassador was in- 
vited by me, sir. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me, if the British ambassador desires 
that there shall be some improvement in our harbors which will 
be advantageous to the Canadian vessels who seek them, that 
the appropriate method would have been for him to communicate 
that information to us the State Department; and if 
the State Department felt that it was proper, by that department 
it could have been communicated to the War Department, and 
through the appropriate channel and in the appropriate way 
have reached the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. The letter from the British ambassador was 
written to me and presented to the State Department before 
it could be in any way used, and the State Department cof- 
sented to the use of the letter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, this is not the first time that 
communications have come in this way. Of course, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kal is familiar, being a member of the ma- 
jority party, as I am a member of the minority party, about 
Lord Sackville West, who one time wrote a letter, which fol- 
lowed just the same channel as this does, and he was recalled 
by the British Government for that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think, in justice, the Senator from IIli- 
nois ought to recognize the tone of the letter. ‘There is no sug- 
gestion whatever from the British ambassador as to whether 
or not this ought to be done. In answer to a question, the Brit- 
ish ambassador simply says that he had written to the Canadian 
Government and had received the information that they would 
use the harbor, if it was improved, and they could use it te 
advantage. I can not see any impropriety or any impertinence 
in responding to a letter of that character from a Senator, ask- 
ing merely for information as to whether the harbor could be 
used, and simply giving information as to what he ascertained, 
namely, that they would take advantage of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is possibly so, but we will waive that 
question. We have grown so accustomed to-obtaining our direc- 
tions from London that the mere fact of having a letter or two 
sent here suggesting what we must do will not make much dif- 
ference; it will not make matters any worse. So we had just 
as well take it as being a direct invitation to accept that view 
of it, and vote the supplies accordingly. We shall be drinking 
ale and be wearing tweeds by the time frost comes; we shall be 
dropping our “h’s,” reading the London Times, and speaking 
about “dear old Lunnon,” and wishing we could see such a fog 
as we used to have there. We have the complaint; we must, I 
suppose, pass through it; we are used to having it on the Atlantic 
seaboard, where people go across the ocean a good deal oftener 
than they go across their own continent; there is some excuse 
for that locality but I do not want the disease to spread farther 
west, for it may not be curable. I do not believe in Anglo- 
phobia nor do I yet believe in amalgamating ourselves with the 
British Empire. I have a different sort of inheritance in this 
country. Iam willing to fight with them as an ally but I am not 
willing to take their advice on domestic affairs. That is where 
I think they are guilty of some impropriety. I am willing for 
them to take our money, but I am not willing to take their 
advice. So let us call it even in that way. I regard the letter as 
an improper communication to this body. Congress has, how- 
ever, so invited humiliation and abdicated its powers as to excuse 
a diplomatist unfamiliar with our domestic affairs for such a 
letter. I have never known Congress fallen to such a dependent 
level as now. Independent action or originality of thought has 
quite disappeared. I am willing for England to spend the 
money she borrows from us, but do not take kindly to telling 
us how to spend our own. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from TMi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that aside from 
every other consideration and every species of counsel and 
advice, this is a most important harbor, and it is essential that 
its facilities be increased to accommodate the foreign trade that 
is passing through it. It ought to be made available for the larg- 
est ships. The project was adopted years ago; a depth of 30 feet 
was provided, and now there is need for a depth of 35 feet in 
order to accommodate the foreign trade. 

To give an idea of the commerce through this harbor, I will 
say to the Senator that for the year 1915 it amounted to 
2,990,076 tons, valued at $145,884,000. That commerce is in- 
ereasing very largely, and would increase enormously if the 
additional depth could be provided. It is very important to 
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open that port for the commerce that is intended to be cared 
for at Portland. It is recommended by the department on its 
merits. Independent of whether any railroad or anybody else 
is interested, this whole country is interested, because it is 
an important port and an enormous foreign trade passes through 
it, which will be greatly facilitated by increasing the depth 

5 feet. The appropriation of $300,000 will do that, and it is 

estimated that after the improvement is made the annual main- 

tenance charge will be $1,000. ; 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to make a further 
statement, if the Senator will permit me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Hlinois yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. There has always been a great deal of jealousy 
between Portland and the Canadian ports, The Canadian ports 
have not wanted Portland to get this business, and the Canadian 
Government has heretofore backed them up. It is only in this 
time of stress, when the Canadian ports are so crowded that 
it is necessary to have some place to send their ships from 
that they have favored this improvement, which is against their 
ordinary interest. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it be granted that there is merit in this 
item for deepening the harbor and for the improvements that 
are contemplated by the $300,000 expenditure, then why not put 
it in a separate bill and let it go through on its merits? Where 
these matters are recommended by the War Department or 
recommended by the British ambassador or by any other gov- 

ernmental authority, why not put them in a separate bill and 
pass or defeat them on their merits? It is brought in, how- 
ever, under such suspicious conditions as to arouse a spirit of 
criticism. If it possesses merit—and for the purposes of what 

I have to say I am willing to concede that the Senator from 

Maine is correct—why not let it stand on its own merits? Why 

hook it up with these dubious enterprises, some of which are 

admitted to be without excuse, many of which are ancient 
friends known to Senators long before I reached this Chamber 
as utterly without merit and which have become mere jests? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 

tor? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator says that some of the items 
in this bill are admitted to be without excuse. I would be very 
glad if the Senator would specify who makes any such admis- 
sion and would indicate to what items he refers, because I do 
not know of any such items. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Very well. I will get to them. I shall be 
glad to do so on some of these items, although time does not 
admit of going into detail. The junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] gave a series of projects in this bill that are a trav- 
esty on public improvements. Why repeat them? They have 
been repeatedly pointed out by Representative Frear, of Wis- 
consin, too. 

To recur to the Illinois-Mississippi Canal, I wish to complete 
my comments on it. With the expenditure of a total of 
$7,600,000 and more, let us see what the commercial statistics 
are for 1915 on that waterway. I might make criticism in 
detail of matters away from home, for there is an abundance 
of material, but I would be accused, perhaps justly, of ignor- 
ing\the mote in my own eye when there was such an enterprise 
as this in my own State. So I begin my ministrations at 
home. Here is the traffic statement for the canal for the calen- 
dar year 1915. It shows a total of commercial traffic of 11,279 
tons for the entire year, and a Government traffic of 20,997 
tons, making a total of 32,276 tens. Total ton-miles amounted 
to 1,055,952, 

Here are the articles: Of grain there was transported east a 
total of 6,829 tons and west 440 tons, a total of 7,269 tons. 

In a single box car of average capacity 20 tons are carried. 
Forty thousand pounds is not out of the way gt all. The 
amount carried usually exceeds that, but I take the smaller 


figure of 20 tons for a-single box car. The 7,269 tons of grain |. 


carried over that canal could have been transported in 360 box 
cars. That number would have carried all of the grain; and 
remember, too, that this waterway runs through the greatest 
grain-collecting point and the center of the greatest producing 
area for food grain in the world. This $7,600,000 canal has been 
open for several years for traffic, and see what has developed! 

Of rock 60 tons were carried, and all of it on Government 
account. Of lumber there were 2 tons carried east and 20 tons 
west, That is how we are getting lumber to the interior cities 
of Illinois—a total of 22 tons. 

I come now to the figures as to coal. Of the millions of tous 
of coal that are taken out of Illinois mines every calendar year, 
there were transported on this Government waterway 28 tons 


east and 194 tons west. I burn more coal at home in the furnace 
in my house than goes east on this $7,600,000 Government enter- 
prise. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator advise me in what part of 
the bill this enterprise is taken care of? 

Mr. SHERMAN, There is nothing now in the bill relating 
to it. I anticipated that question. I said that I was citing 
this as a “horrible example” of such schemes as are contained 
in the present bill. This is one of the dead; some of the quick 
are already in this bill and will be there for some time. They 
have been there ever since I have been here—four years. 
I recognize many old friends every time this bill comes up. 
They are constant mendicants knocking at the Senatorial door, 
at the committee and elsewhere, seeking at all times waterway ` 
alms, and they are getting them. The project I am speaking of 
is one of them. It is one that is certainly embalmed, encused, 
put away in the mausoleum of Government enterprises—a mel- 
ancholy instance of crimes committed in the name of waterway 
improvement! 

Now I wish to turn to another volume concerning this same 
enterprise. I have been reading from Part II of the report of 
the United States Engineers. I now turn to Part I, on page 1102, 
wherein are found some further statistics concerning this sub- 
ject. These are most illuminating, Mr. President. They show 
how progressive waterways are. The only progressive thing 
about them in their lifetime is the constantly increasing appro- 
priations. The only progressive thing about them after they 
are done and wrapped away for the ages is the constantly de- 
creasing volume of traffic. They work in an inverse ratio, 
according to the square of the diameter of the pork barrel, if 
we may go back to our old mathematical lessons. 

In 1913 the total value of the traffic on the Hennepin Canal 
was $83,595. In 1914 it fell to $80,568. It lost instead of 
gained. In 1915 it rose to $96,828 worth. This included all of 
the Government business. If I take the commercial business 
alone, in 1913 it hauled.a total of 11,856 tons; in 1914, 12,222 
tons; and in 1915 it fell lower than it ever had in the three 
years—11,279 tons, lower than it was in 1913. 

If you take away the sand and brush and rock and silt and 
material that the Government hauls oyer the canal, there is not 
enough profit on the commercial business on the canal to pay for 
the axle grease that works the locks in it. If the Senators can 
extract any information or consolation from this type of a great 
Government inland waterway improvement, so as to justify 
some of the items in this bill, they are perfectly welcome to do so. 

I have said all that time will permit about these two home 
enterprises. I should like to take more time, because there are 
many illuminating details. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves those two canals, 
from what place on Lake Michigan do they start? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Certainly the Senator asked for that and I 
am glad to give it. The Illinois and Michigan Canal starts at 
the Chicago River. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where does the other one start? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The other one begins at a point on the Rock 
River, which empties in the Mississippi River below Rock 
Island, III., and runs west until it reaches the Illinois River at 
the city of Hennepin, and from the Illinois River it passes up 
through what is operated as the old IIlinois and Michigan Canal 
and the Chicago Drainage District Channel, until it reaches the 
Chicago River, and the Chicago River reaches Lake Michigan. 

Mr. NORRIS, The point I wanted to get at is this: There 
is only one of them that reaches Lake Michigan? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only one of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are connected? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that in reality they constitute one canal, do 
they not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘They constitute one canal, and this 42-mile 
link that we intended, if permitted by the War Department, to 
open with the $5,000,000 appropriation, would have served both 
purposes. It would have served to connect Chicago directly, 
through the Hennepin Canal, with the Mississippi River by way 
of the Rock River, which discharges into the Mississippi River 
below Rock Island, and also would have opened the Illinois 
Valley and down through that valley into the Mississippi River, 
and so would have reached the lower Mississippi stretch in that 
way, 
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Mr. NORRIS. If that were done, would it be practicable? 
Would there be any traffic coming from the West? What route 
would traffic going from the West, toward the Gulf, take? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If taking a water-borne way, it would 
go down the Mississippi River. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. That would not use the canal at all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would not necessarily, any of it, west 
of the Mississippi River, reach either of these canals at all; but 
if it were eastbound, and seeking to reach any of the interior 
cities: east of that or Chicago 

Mr. NORRIS. Or any lake port. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Or any lake port, it would use one or both. 
It might use either, according to the convenience of access. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it went first down the Mississippi River, it 
would be a roundabout way, would it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Somewhat. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tue direct route would be to come straight 
across the old canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. All of the northwestern business 
that would be eastbound toward Chieago or way points. would 
use this canal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to the Senator that that was the 
argument that was used for this great expenditure of money— 
that it would furnish a highway for a large part of the mer- 
chandise, especially the food grains, coming from the North- 
west, that reached Chicago; that it would be a competitive line 
with the railways, and would help regulate rates, 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course that is the argument used for the 
development of all these rivers; but does the Senator know of 
any other ease in the United States where that argument is so 
well grounded? I mean, is there any other instance where any 
ennal runs through a country so productive, so well settled, and 
so well developed in an agricultural manner and in manufac- 
turing? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know of none exeept the Erie Canal that 
would at all compare with it. The Erie Canal has cost New 
York State; as I remember—1I say this subject to correction, be- 
cause I am only giving general reeollection—over $100,000,000. 
Tt is an open waterway at this time, and I believe there is a 
considerable. traffic, as it practically connects New York City 
with the Great Lakes traffic. Whether it pays or not, and what 
effect its operations have on freight rates, Is a story by itself. 
There is a very large literature on that subject. Whether it 
has paid or not is another question, although New York State 
has recently spent a very large sum of mone¥ in the improve- 
ment of the canal in the hope that it will recover some of its 
former prestige and at last be a material link im the transpor- 
tation system of that country. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from: Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to ask the Senator what kind of 
connection there is between the eastern end of the Hennepin 
Canal and the city of Chicago? Is it not a fact that when 
boats get to the eastern end of the Hennepin Canal they are: 
practically impeded and can not go on ‘any farther toward Chi- 
cago? There is no real waterway between the point where the 
Hennepin Canal leaves the Illinois River in its westward course 
and the city of Chicago. Is not that true? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has some effect on the traffic passing 
through this canal; there is no doubt of it. This 42-mile stretch. 
that we hoped to improve would have removed that obstacle, 
but we were not permitted by the War Department to make this 
improvement. If that had been put in, then the Hennepin 
Canal would have had the benefit of this improvement in reach- 
ing Chicago. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was just asking the Senator whether it 
is not very probable that there would be considerably more 
commerce on the Hennepin Canal if that link between the 


city of Chicago and the eastern end of the Hennepin Canal 


were in good shape? Would there not probably be considerably 
more commerce on the Hennepin Canal then than there is now 
if there were any, way for the boats to get uss the Hennepin: 
Canal to Chicago, and vice versa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would undoubtedly — the: traſſie. 
If this link were filled in there would undoubtedly be an in- 
crease in the Hennepin Canal business. But the way is already 
open, and barges drawing 4 feet could now run in unlimited 
numbers from the city of Chicago to the Gulf ef Mexico or to 


Mr. RANSDELL. But is it not true that the Hennepin Canal 
is a very good 7-foot waterway, and boats prepared to draw 7 
feet would hardly wish to run in a 4-foot waterway, which is 
the connection with the city of Chicago? I am trying to get 
that clear. I am not as well posted about it as the Senator is; 
but I believe that the only connection leading out of the city of 
Chicago down into the Illinois River and thence into the Hen- 
nepin Canal and thence over into the Mississippi River, for a 
number of miles there, is this obsolete Dlinois Canal, which 
does not permit a draft of over 4 feet. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think so. I think it would a ca at 
least the traffic through the Hennepin Canal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Is it pessible now, or has it been when the Hennepin 
Canal was in its best condition, for a boat to reach Lake Michi- 
gan through the Hennepin Canal; and, if so, how large a beat 
eould do it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not through the Hennepin Canal. That is 
the new canal, the ene built by the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether it was built by the 
Government or by the State. I mean this canal that the Sen- 
ator was talking about. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The IIlinois-Michigan Canal—no; only a 
barge service could go through. 

Mr. NORRIS. How much water is there? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Possibly 4 feet. 

Mr. NORRIS. How long has it been in that condition? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has been in that condition for probably 
15 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Hennepin Canal was built and 
made to carry 7 feet of water, was it the intention to extend 
that depth clear through to Lake Michigan? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; that was the intention. 
hoped further improvements. would come. 

Mr. NORRIS: And was the only reason why that was not 
done because the Government engineers . to permit the 
action of the State of Illinois? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes. It would have been under way by this 
time. It might not be done, but it would have been under way 
by this time. It has been two years since we entered upon it, 
and a year since the refusal. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Hennepin Canal was built several years 
ago. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was it ine original intention to have a water 
depth of 7 feet clear through to Lake Michigan? X 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; and we wanted to-make the ex- 
periment, and were willing, as I said a while ago, to spend 
$5,000,000 out of this $20,000,000 in order to fill in this re- 
maining part, to give the experiment a fair chance and see 
whether that canal was of any account, as well as the other one. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the only reason why you did not get a 
7T-foot waterway clear through to Lake Michigan the refusal 
of the Government to permit the State of Iilinois to go on as it 
intended to do? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know of no other reason, Mr. President. 
I will say to the Senator that I have given two reason for 
refusing a permit for the improvement which are fit to be pre- 
served in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator understood me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Maybe not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was there any reason why this was not com- 
pleted as it was originally contemplated except that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through its engineers, refused to 
permit it to be done? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; that is the only reason. It would have 
deen done without any expense whatever to the Government 
and with safety to all interests concerned, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. What was the ground of the refusal on the 
aga of the Army engineers? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The first reason was that this 42-mile piece 
would have been wholly within the control of the State, and 
they could fix such rates as would strangle commerce, or be an 
‘undue burden. Then, as I said, there was an amendment offered 


It was 


to the item in the bill by which the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission was to. fix the rates on that waterway, as in the case 
of the railways. 
Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 


New Orleans if there were anybody who had sufficient faith in The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mlinois 


‘that kind of water transportation to put money in it. 


| yield to the Senator from: Louisiana? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. : Š 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was just going to ask the Senator if there 
were not some very serious water-power propositions in con- 
nection with the permit which was desired from the Government 
engineers, and also some question about possibly lowering the 
level of the Great Lakes? Did not those questions come into 
the whole question of giving a permit to the State of Illinois 
to construct that canal? My recollection is that there was a very 
serious water-power proposition connected with it, and a fear 
on the part of the residents of the Great Lakes section that the 
lake levels would be interfered with by drawing from the Great 
Lakes a much larger quantity of water than is now being drawn; 
and all of those things, as I understood—I may be wrong—were 
considered by the engineers in refusing this permit. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I had hoped that the water-power matter 
would not be referred to. There are certain enthusiasts, both in 
the State and in the National Government, who think there is 
an untold fortune in the undeveloped water power connected 
with this project. There is a dispute as to whether the State 
ought to have it or the Government. If the Government can 
not do any better in handling electricity and hydroelectric power 
than it does with the finances of other similar projects, I should 
prefer not to discuss the question or let the Government have 
anything to do with it. It seems to me that it is pretty well 
loaded up with its obligations at this time. If we were out of 
the undertakings that the Government has already assumed, I 
should feel somewhat relieved. personally, because the gravity 
of the undertaking weighs on all of us. 

The hydroelectric power growing out of this matter has been 
in dispute for a long time. The same thing occurs all over the 
country. The Government has an idea that it ought to control. 
I do not want to undertake to argue that question now. 

I am not in any way connected with the large electric com- 
panies; I have no interest at all in them; and I have heard a 
great deal by the Commonwealth-Edison people in Chicago and 
New York, and by others who assume to know all about it, to the 
effect that every time you oppose the Government ownership of 
this enterprise you are instantly charged with being in the pay 
of the Commonwealth-Edison Co., or some other sinister motive; 
and I do not want to discuss that. I have discussed it at many 
times among my associates and elsewhere with some asperity, 
I fear, when tlie charge was made; but I am steadfastly opposed 
to the Government taking over this enterprise at this time from 
the electric-power feature of it. I do not think that had very 
much to do with the denial by the engineers of this permit. The 
engineers, after the objection that I have mentioned had been 
covered by an amendment, then began to listen to complaints 
that came from Canada, from Quebec, and other points, and 
from the upper lake region, They said it would take an in- 
creased quantity of water from the Chicago River, and lower the 
level of Lake Michigan and the connecting links, and thereby 
would injure the commerce of the upper lakes. They were mis- 
taken in that—I have made that statement since—because it 
would not have taken a cubic foot more of water for this enter- 
prise, if it had been done, than it is taking now; nor is any in- 
jurious lowering of any of the lake levels in any of the harbors 
of the upper lake country attributable to the withdrawal of water 
through the sanitary district channel. What has lowered the 
lake levels is this, when you get at the truth of the matter—and 
when you confront a Canadian engineer with the facts, I have 
never yet heard it successfully answered. There have been 
many hearings in Chicago and elsewhere and before the War 
Department here in years past, and I have never heard them 
answer this—that when the depth of the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebee, at Montreal, and other places, was increased by river 
improvements, the depth was increased from 18 feet to more than 
80 feet, the discharge of water was thereby increased and the 
Canadians themselves were responsible for the lowering of the 
levels of the upper Jake country. 

If there had been a mere cutting made some place else it 
would not have made any difference. Water always seeks its 
level, and the accumulated water discharges at a lower level 
where the channel was deepened, because when in the St. 
Lawrence River would necessarily lower the level in the 
upper lake country. That is a story of itself. I do not want 
to go into that. I only state it in view of the question asked 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

I have said all I care to say about these two shining exam- 
ples of waterway improvement in my own State. 
if they were all footed up it would be more than $30,000,000 
that has been put into these two enterprises alone, and more 
than $40,000,000 have been put into internal waterway im- 
provement in that State from 1827 down to the present date, 
and there is not any appreciable tonnage in any of them— 
Hennepin Canal, Lake Michigan Canal, Illinois River—and 


Probably | 


13 nothing of the ancient glory of the Mississippi is 
eft. 

The Senator from Louisiana asks a proper inquiry: What 
would be the effect on the Hennepin Canal if the eastern exit 
from the canal was improved so as to reach Chicago and its 
commerce? I reply to that query by saying what has become 
of the traffic at St. Louis both in and out bound freight on the 
lower Mississippi River in all this time. There is a beggarly 
5 per cent left of the traffic of 1880. The glory of the old 
steamboat days in 1850 is long gone, On each side where the 
St. Louis Bridge or the Eads Bridge now stands in 1850 there 
would be 3 miles of steamboat on either side tied up on the 
levees. They represented the traffic of boats of the upper and 
lower Mississippi country, everything from the cotton, the 
sugar, the tobacco, and the manufactured merchandise and 
grain of the northern countries, that went north and south by 
this great channel of commerce, But in 1880 it reached its 
high water mark, and to-day there remains 5 per cent of all 
the traffic of the Mississippi River. 

Steamboats can run during all the season except when closed 
by ice, and below the city of Cairo, after the Ohio River pours 
its volume into the Mississippi River, there is an open river 
for barge or steamboat or tug all the way until tidewater is 
reached. Steadily it has declined. If it were not for the coal 
coming down the Ohio River, it would be still more remarkable 
in its decline, but that has kept it alive to some degree. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with his interesting statement 
can the Senator give us the amount of public funds that has 
been used in the improvement of the Mississippi River during 
that term of years? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I could not separate it, Mr. President. I 
never have divided the tabulation from 1880 down to the pres- 
ent, and taking out of it the appropriations made prior to 1880, 
but all of the appropriations made for the Mississippi River, 
of which a great part has been made since 1880 to the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, together with the improvement for the 
lower Mississippi River, altogether aggregate, outside of what 
is contained in this bill or other bills pending, in an expended 
sum of more than $120,000.000, and in the face of all that, with 
the dredging, the diking, the improvement even of the jetties 
put in at the delta—in the face of all that there has been a 
steady decline of river traffic. d 

Mr. NORRIS. That has been from the beginning of the 
appropriations? } : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; all told, from the first appropri- 
ation made down to the last. 

Mr. NORRIS. When was it that the channel was completed 
as far up as St. Louis? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know just when, but I note here 
that with the chain of rocks it was limited to an 8-foot depth 
below St. Louis, I think it crosses about New Madrid, Mo. It 
runs clear across the river, and it would take a very large sum 
of money to blow that out and increase the depth; but there 
is an 8-foot depth above that and unless there is extremely low 
water it never interferes with the ordinary river traffic. 

Mr. NORRIS. Eight feet would be considered a sufficient 
depth for all the boats that are plying on the river, would it 
not? What is the draft of those boats? 

Mr. SHERMAN, The average river boat does not draw more 
than 4 or 5 feet. They are flat bottomed. They are like a scow. 
They are very broad. They do not draw much water and they 
will navigate in 4 feet. But an 8-foot depth is an abundant 
depth for all the boats that ply on the Mississippi River com- 
ing down and going to St. Louis. A profitable barge can be 
operated on 4 feet, river men tell me. Those of long experience 
have taken up modern methods, abandoning the steamboat and 
substituting the barge. If a tug is used a number of barges 
can be attached to the tug and they can be maneuvered in an 
ordinary channel in such a way as to make very cheap water- 
borne freight. 

Since the use of internal-combustion engines the barges are 
self-propelled. They have gasoline engines and each barge car- 
ries its own motive power, and that is much easier for naviga- 
tion purposes than the tow. : " 

But in spite of these modern improvements that can be used 
with cheap power in tows or in self-propelled barges, this traffic 


has steadily declined. So I have not any superabundant hope 
of the Hennepin Canal, even when the link is filled in, of its 


being any factor in the transportation problem of that part of 
the country. 

I now come to the question asked by the very competent 
chairman of our committee, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], to name some of these enterprises that are coming 
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properly within the classification as I have given it. My appli-- 


cation of that description is entirely impersonal. I am speak- 
ing of geographic points. There is a difference between the 
geographic points and between personal point of view. I am 
speaking of these things in a geographical sense. I will say to 
the chairman of the committee I speak of Toms River as one 
that I think is utterly indefensible. That is one of the New 
Jersey improvements, it is true. : 

I wish now to turn to part 2 of the engineers’ report on page 
2252. Here is some of the information on an item in this bill. 
This is one cf the live items: N 

Santee, Wateree, and Congaree Rivers and Estherville-Minim Creek 
Canal, 8. C. 

I have been confining my activities to Northern States. I 
intend to be entirely cosmopolitan in my criticisms on this 
question and not be confined by mere geographical locality. 
Wherever I find it I wish to make some adequate comment. 
Here are the appropriations, Altogether as they are all, and 
have been for some time, grouped in a single item there is a 
total of $670,044.44. The project is quite a hoary beneficiary. 
It began in 1886 and is entitled to sit on the platform at an 
old settlers’ meeting in affairs of this kind. 

Beginning in 1886 it runs down to the last item in’ the tabula- 
tion here of September 1, 1916, at which time this volume went 
to press. Here are some of the items. 
out of this $670,000 of appropriations. The commercial sta- 
tisties, which is not all, I want to be fair about it, is $770,902 
Worth. That is for a portion, not all of this enterprise. At an- 
other. division of the improvement are some further, but alto- 
gether it does not total much over a million dollars. 

Then here are some of the crafts that ply on the river: 

List of vessels handling freight on Estherville-Minim Creek Canal. 


Here is the Nan Elizabeth, 133 tons burden. Here is the 
Dizie, of 20 tons. Those are tremendous water crafts when you 
come to think about it. Here are the W. H. Andrews, of 39 
tons, and the Pat linder, of 6 tons. 

Here is the number of trips they made: The Nan Elizabeth 
made 42 trips in a year. It needs repairs at that unusual speed. 
We grow accustomed to the activities of Government enterprises, 
but here is a Government boat that in 12 months made 42 trips— 
that is, three and a half a month—that is, one-tenth of a trip a 
day. This exceeds anything in governmental lethargy which I 
have discovered on record, except some of the records below 
here of these other vessels which can offer an improvement on 
even this inertia. 

The Dizie made 26 trips. The W. H. Andrews made 19 trips, 
and there is a footnote to that showing how painfully accurate 
the river engineers have become. The footnote says of the 
W. H. Andrews this year, it made approximately 19 trips in a 
year; and as to the Pathfinder—if John C. Fremont never had 
beaten the Pathfinder he would never have gotten anywhere. 
The Pathfinder made six trips in a year. It no doubt died of 
exhaustion. “Total number of tons carried in this part of the 
undertaking, 25.876. Then here is a footnote added by the engi- 
neers of this tabulation: 

The decrease in tonnage and value of freight Is due to a decline in 
the business of transporting logs, lumber, and timber products by water 
(steam railways being more economical), and also to decreased tonnage 
carried by steamboat between Columbia and Georgetown. 

Everybody knows that, but I am glad to have some wise man 
on the Engineer Corps place in the Government records some 
place that the lumber and logs can be more economically carried 
by steam railroad than over a Government waterway costing 
$670,000. 

Mr. STERLING, May I ask the Senator to which of the proj- 
ects among these several projects he now refers? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; to the Estherville-Minim Creek Canal? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is found, I think, on page 13, beginning at 
line 15, Wateree, Congaree, including the BHstherville-Minim 
Creek Canal. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, to which one of these streams does 
what the Senator read from the engineer's report refer? 

Price SHERMAN, It refers to the BEsthervilleMinim Creek 
nal. 

Mr, STERLING, I should like to ask the Senator further if 
there is an estimate made for the Estherville Canal in the report 
separately? 

Mr. SHERMAN, No, sir; they are all grouped together and 
it is all the same section, I understand, or a part of the same 
improvement. It is grouped together in such a way that it is 
necessarily connected in the improvement. I take that from the 
engineer’s report that I find here to be true. This is one that 
I think is unjustifiable and would make it proper for me to apply 
the words of criticism that I have done. 


There is a total result |” 


Mr. STERLING. I suppose the Senator will have in mind 
what was stated by the chairman of the committee in discussing 
the bill, that where they are grouped in this way there are esti- 
mates often made for certain ones in the group, and that it is 
not probable that any money will be expended upon others named 
in the group, but for which no estimates were made, admitting, 
however, that the Board of Army Engineers would have some 
discretion in the matter and may spend something on a project 
for which no estimate was made? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt of it. 

I turn now to part 2, page 2385, the Tombigbee River. In 
this there appears to have been during a series of years appro- 
priations of a very large sum of money, probably half a mil- 
lion dollars from the summary on page 2389. I submit that, 
with the volume of commerce put alongside of the appropria- 
tions devoted to this purpose, there are utterly inadequate re- 
turns. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will pardon me, before he 
leaves the Santee, Wateree, and Congaree Rivers, I should like 
to ask if he has compared the estimate made for some of these 
projects with the commerce that is carried, for example, on the 

antee or the Waterce or Congaree. They are grouped together 
here .with the Estherville-Minim Creek Canal. That is the 
problem that is troubling me in regard to this grouping system. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; I have, but I do not care to present 
the tabulation. It takes too long. It is out of all proportions. 
I want to generalize, because I do not want to prolong my 
remarks unduly, or many minutes more, but compare it with 
the appropriation. It you put the same amount of money in a 
roadbed, in a steam railway equipment, or an interurban line, 
you could transport more freight and more passengers more 
expeditiously and reach any place with railroad building by 
far than you can to take the sums of money in these appropria- 
tions and compare it with the actual freight carried. The elec- 
tric or steam railroad freight has so vastly the advantage of 
any freight carried by some of the appropriations in this river 
and harbor bill that there is no comparison to be made. They 
can not be mentioned in the same business way. 

I turn now to one other that I regard as justifying any criti- 
cism that I have made in part 2, page 2248. Here J find a geo- 
graphic point known as Winyah Bay. The improvement at this 
point, Mr. President, has some chance, or ought to have, of 
developing a commerce. It is a tidewater point, and $3,242,398 
has begn spent at this point. The commerce I generalize, and 
I say it is entirely out of all proportion to the cost of the 
improvement. Here is some of the commerce, for instance. A 
total in 1915 of 17,842 tons inbound freight, and of 165.904 tons 
‘of outbound freight; the total value of $4,900,821, with an ad- 
mitted expenditure of S3. 242,000 and over, in order to move this 
much freight in a single year. The same amount of money 
spent in an electric or steam roud improvement would gather 
this freight many times over and reach tidewater with it and 
deliver it to any ocean-going or coastwise vessel in that part 
of the country. 

Here is a very singular thing for a prohibition State like 
South Carolina. The inbound freight contains 88 tons of 
whisky, wine, and beer. That is inbound freight; and the out- 
bound freight contains 86 tons of clams, I note that commerce 
keeps pace with conviviality ; 88 tons of whisky, wine, and beer 
coming in, and 86 tons of clams going out. That is the way it 
always happens. The whisky gets in, and then the clams 
come out. r 

I have far exceeded somewhat, Mr. President, by interrup- 
tions that have properly been made, the time in which I in- 
tended to close my remarks. I do not care to go more in detail, 
because it would serve no more useful purpose than to multiply 
these instances that I have given. Why multiply the record on 
such shameless schemes? I wish only to close here by calling 
attention to the letter read from Engineer Black—TI think he is 
Chief Engineer of the board, if I remember correctly—in which 
he says these are the military necessities. He is speaking of the 
time when he writes the letter that they are now military neces- 
sities. If that is the Engineer’s sober judgment that these are 
military necessities contained in this bill, I am just as well 
satisfied to have him to stay on the Board of Engineers rather 
than to engage in any of the military or naval undertakings of 
this country. If that is his judgment, keep him where he will 
do just as little damage as possible, and it may be at the end it 
will be economy to make some of these appropriations in order 
to keep Gen. Black busy in civil life. If his judgment is no 
better than that, keep him away from the military service in 
which this country is now engaged. I regard it as a proper 
matter of criticism for a Government officer, a river engineer, 
who will send a letter of that kind here, bracing up such a river 
and harbor bill and saying it is a military necessity. I feel 
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justified in any criticism that in a parliamentary way I can 
properly make here of such a statement to influence legislation 
in this body in favor of as many unmeritorious schemes as will 
be found within the limits of this river and harbor bill. 

Here, Mr. President, while I am loath to close, I know it is 
my duty to take no more time. I only wish to voice my protest 
against it, and I intend so long as it appears in its present form 
to continue to voice that protest while I have a seat in this 
body. I do not hope the bill will be defeated. If there are 
meritorious measures let them be segregated. Let them be 
taken out and put upon their own merits, just as the Mississippi 
flood-control bill was at the last session, where it went out and 
stood upon its own merits, where if it had remained in this bill 
it would have been touched by the same weakness that mani- 
fests itself in so many of these enterprises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). The 
pending question is on the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the committee amend- 


ent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, beginning in line 6, insert the 
item for Cape Cod Canal, Mass. à 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
KENYON] wants to be present when that amendment is voted on. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Doés the Senator from Idaho desire to pro- 
ceed now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Iowa asked 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


m 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Page Sterlin 
Bankhead Kendrick Phelan Sutherland 
Beckham Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Borah King Pomerene Thompson 
Brady Kirby R Tillman 
Calder Reed mell 
Chamberlain McKellar Rebinson Underwood 
Fernald e n ulsbury Vardaman 
Fletcher MeNary arren 
. i M Ser wae 
ng n yers rman ee! 
Ge Nelson Shields Wolcott 
Hale New Simmons 
Hollis Norris Smith. S. C. 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman . oot 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I to announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrams] is detained from the 
Chamber by official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Fifty-seven Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
of the Senate is present. , 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are some items in the 
pending bill which can undoubtedly be defended, and for which 
I think Congress should make appropriations. There are items 
which can very well be said to be necessary and essential in 
taking care of the situation which now devolves upon us by rea- 
son of the war, and if the measure could be confined to those 
items, if those in charge of the bill would accept an amendment 
which would confine the operation of the bill to those items 
necessary in the carrying on of the war, I should not eppose the 
bill. I am satisfied that anyone disinterested, who has listened 
to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], aside from any original investi- 
gation which he may have made, can not conclude otherwise than 
that there are many items in the bill which can not be justified, 
particularly at this time. They constitute that kind of expendi- 
ture and want of ecohomy which, above all times, we ought at 
this time to avoid; that is to say, they are unnecessary expendi- 
tures. Whatever they may be worth in the future may be a 
matter of debate, but as to their immediate necessity there can 
be no debate. I do not believe that many of these items can be 
justified at any time; they are not only extravagant but uncon- 
scionable, and certainly they can not be justified at this time. 

Aside, therefore, from the general principles which guide me 
in the opposition which I have heretofore interposed to river 
and harbor bills, I am particularly opposed to this bill at this 
time because a vast number of the projects can wait, and can 
wait without any detriment to the country, to commerce, or to 
the situation which is most immediate and imminent in the 
eountry—the war situation. 

Aside, therefore, from the underlying principles which have 
-heretofore been discussed, the manner in which the bill is always 
made up, the object and purpose of the bill in some respects, 
we ought to take into consideration the outlook of the taxpayers 
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of this country, their undoubted discouragement when they see 
such things as this being done at a time when they have such 
tremendous burdens already. It must be a matter of grave con- 
cern to business, to labor, to capital, and to the patriot gen- 
erally to see the Congress, after having put upon them billions 
in the way of burdens, to turn and add expenditures such as 
are found in this bill. I can not imagine anything more cal- 
culated to dull initiative and to discourage economy and energy 
than this heartless and unconscionable waste of public funds in 
an hour like this. It is not alone the amount appropriated, but 
it is this disposition to waste of public servants which is dis- 
tinctly alarming. 

Mr. President, it must be startling to contemplate the manner 
in which we are piling up expenditures at this time. I shall not 
go into the question as to the necessity for them, or as to 
whether or not some of the expenditures which are being pro- 
vided for are unnecessary, or as to whether we could curtail, 
or as to whether there is waste, but I simply take the broad 
proposition as we find it in the record, and I call the attention 
of the Senate and of the country for a moment to the manner 
in which we are piling up expenditures and loading such tre- 
mendous hurdens upon the already overburdened taxpayers of 
this country. 

According to the figures which have been put into the 
Record, and about which there seems to be no dispute, we are 
now approaching an expenditure and an obligation of nearly 
$17,000,000,000. Within a few weeks after the declaration of 
war, before a gun has been fired and before a soldier has been 
placed in line, before we are actually in the war, we have placed 
upon the taxpayers of this country a burden approaching 
$17,000,000,000. Every dollar thus far provided for may be 
necessary; but certainly it behooves us, even if it is necessary, 
to trim at every possible point we can and to avoid imposing 
any burden that is not absolutely necessary. If we have any 
regard for public opinion—and upon publie opinion, and public 
opinion alone, ultimately this war must be fought and won— 
if we have any regard for the great masses of the people upon 
whom this burden is ultimately to fall, we ought to scrutinize 
every measure that comes before this body with a view of 
exempting from its provisions, if possible, every single dollar 
that is not necessary in this great exigency. Will any Senator 
who honors me with his presence dispute that as a patriotic 
obligation? 

If there are items in this bill—although they are small, but 
though small in their individual standing they become large 
in their collective standing—if there are items in this bill which 
can wait—and about that, Mr. President, it seems there can 
be no possible doubt—do we not owe it to the country, to the 
perilous situation in which we stand, and to those who must 
bear the burden of this war, to stop here as patriotic Senators 
and eliminate them from the bill? If not willing to do that, 
are you not willing to put into this bill a provision that no 
part of the money appropriated by it shall be expended except 
that part which those carrying on the war shall deem neces- 
sary and essential to the progress and the prosecution of the 
war? How can we escape the force of this solemn duty to 
those whom we represent? How shall we answer in the court 
of conscience when called to plead to the indictment of tax- 
payers of this country? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator how he views 
the philosophy of appropriations, when we are appropriating so 
much money as $17,000,000,000, that a matter of $27,000,000 is 
too infinitesimal to think about? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, Mr. President, it is a perfectly 
vicious proposition, and I do not suppose that seriously it would 
be urged. I know it has been suggested; but I do not suppose 
it would be seriously and consistently urged that at a time when 
the burden is all that can be borne it is immaterial if we place 
a little more or, in other words, that it is immaterial that you 
put on the final straw which may constitute the disaster. To 
say that twenty-seven million is easily lost in a bulk of seven- 
teen billion, and that therefore we can slip it over on the taxpayer, 
is to preach that theft is excusable if not detected. 

Mr. President, I call attention to another phase of this situa- 
tion. I want to say here from the floor of the Senate that the 
business men of this country had better take a keen interest in 
these propositions, and that speedily. We have reached the point 
where we must reflect u~on this plan of issuing bonds ad libitum. 
We have got to raise money; we must have cash. There is only 
one way to get cash, and that is to go to those who have it. 
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England has up to the present time issued bonds to the amount 
of $18,740,000,000. France has issued bonds to the amount of 
$10,532,000,000. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator from Idaho mean by that 
statement that that has been done by those countries since the 
beginning of the war? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. I am speaking now with reference to the 
war period and with reference to conditions which would be 
included in the war situation. 

France has issued $10,582,000,000 of bonds, Germany has 
issued $13,400,000,000 of bonds, Russia has issued $7,896,000,000 
of bonds, Italy has issued $2,520,000,000 of bonds, Austria has 
issued $3,659,000,000 of bonds, and the United States will add 
to it this year in the way of bonds in all probability to the 
amount of at least $10,000,000,000. You have, Mr. President, 
the stupendous, almost- incomprehensible burden of $66,747,- 
000,000 in the way of bonded indebtedness upon the countries 
named which are engaged in this war. Calculate the annual 
interest on this and you get some conception of this.burden. 

We can not any more than can a corporation or an individual 
continue to issue our notes and bonds without facing bank- 
ruptcy. without facing a breakdown and disaster. So, Mr. 
President, we in this country must face the proposition in the 
revenue measure which is to come along in a few days, not of 
raising the mere sum of $1,800,000,000 of money, but we must 
face the proposition of raising by this Congress in the way of 
taxes at least $3,000,000,000. There is only one place to go to 
get the $3,000,000,000, and that is to go to those, sir, who have 
the money. We must necessarily reach out to those places 
where wealth has been gathered and stored. Business ought 
therefore to be heard and heard quickly on these useless ex- 
penditures. 

In view of the fact that the countries with which we are now 
allied are raising apparently every dollar that they can, but 
must necessarily vote these large issues of bonds, and in view 
of the fact that we have already incurred obligations or pro- 
vided for expenditures approaching $17,000,000,000, as a mat- 
ter of patriotism, in the simple discharge of the most simple 
duty which devolves upon us, we ought to insist that every item 
of appropriations which passes through this body shall have 
stamped upon it “necessity”; that no item which can not be 
said to be absolutely necessary to the successful carrying on of 
the war ought to pass, and that to pass it would be an act in 
disregard of the imminent urgency which confronts this country. 

Mr. President, there never has been a time in this struggle, 
from the 1st day of August, 1914, until this present hour, when 
the outlook was so sérious and menacing to the allies as it is at 
this time. There has never been an instant so calculated to 
call forth patriotic effort to enlist the unselfish zeal of those 
who have to do with the guiding of their country’s affairs as this 
present time. Russia has for all practical purposes at this hour, 
for the present at least, passed out of the conflict. Her internal 
difficulties have made it practically impossible for her to be of 
effect upon the fighting line. That vast body of people, upon 
whom all interested in this war upon the side of the allies 
depended so much and from whom they expected so much, have 
by reason of the situation at home practically left the battle 
front. 

What does that mean to the people of the United States? 
Could a more serious message come over the wires at any time, 
one involving more nearly the lives of millions of our boys, than 
the fact that Russia is breaking down? If there is efficacy in 
prayer in such things as these, the American people may well 
offer up a silent prayer at this hour for the guidance and the 
preservation and the success of Kerensky. If this gallant 
leader, standing now at the head of his disorganized forces, 
meets either the assassin’s bullet or failure in other ways, it 
means a leaven which will disorganize and demoralize the 
situation beyond any power that language can portray. It 
means, Mr. President, that in all probability a million American 
boys in addition will find graves upon European soil. 

No more serious situation, sir, could confront warring nations 
than that which confronts the allies at this hour. In the minds 
of some it may not be considered wise to say so, but the situa- 
tion is here, and I am one of those who believe that we should 
speak truthfully and plainly to those who must pay our taxes 
and fight our battles. The hour of sacrifice has arrived, and, 
being here, will the Senate of the United States linger and par- 
ley, sir, over money to go into Fish Creek, Tombigbee Creek, or 
some other inconsequential and worthless waterways? Will the 


American Senate delay for a single hour to cut away all un- 


necessary and idle things which impede progress or add un- 
necessary burdens and meet this situation as it is necessary 
for us to meet it in order to solve the problem? Shall we rise 
to the invitations of this solemn and awful hour or shall we still 
trifle with selfish and immaterial matters as the storm comes on? 

But that is not all, Mr. President. Not only has Russia for 
the present time passed out of this war, but the submarine 
problem, which, it was hoped a few weeks ago, might by this 
time be well upon its way to a successful solution, instead of 
being favorable to the allies is distinctly favorable to the Teuton 
powers. I read in the reliable papers this morning that, in- 
stead of the amount of tonnage sunk decreasing, it is increasing 
day by day, and thus, while the Russian forces are breaking 
away from the fighting line the submarines of the Teutonic 
powers are spreading havoc upon the seas, ‘and France is being 
fought almost to her knees, though displaying again and again 
courage and heroism such as has never been excelled in the 
history of the world. 

Sir, under conditions so unfavorable, America has entered 
the war. She is in the war now practically as the guarantor 
of the financial success of every ally; and so it seems it be- 
hooves us, sir, to conserve our energies, our financial ability, 
and our power in every conceivable way. We ought to waste 
nowhere and in no way. We ought to act with reference to 
every measure according to the seriousness of our task. 

I want to call attention, Mr. President, to an article which 
appeared a few days ago in the New York Tribune, written by 
Mr. Pollen, upon the shipping conditions: 

According to the latest statistics Great Britain has lost since the be- 
ginning of April an average of 24 ships a week. ‘The tonnage of these 
ships not stated. We are not told what neutral shipping is lost, 
Only France and Italy publish weekly lists like the British t. Un- 
official statements place the neutral and allied Sagrat not including 
British, at something like 50 or 60 per cent of the British losses. It 


has recentiy been stated in Washington that the figures for June show 
that the U boats are destroying tonnage at the rate of 9,000,000 tons a 


ear, 
8 On the ist of February of this ek there were ag keep to be about 
40,000,000 tons available for all the world's needs sea traffic. All 
the world’s power of 8 the lost tonnage has also been stated to 
be equal to about 2,000, tons between February, 1917, and February, 
1918, and abont twice this for the period between February, 1918, and 
February, 1919. 

f the rate of losses. continues, then there will be 18,000,000 tons 
destroyed and 6,000,000 tons replaced, or a net loss of 12,000,000 tons 
18 months from now. 

Will anyone tell me, as conditions are developing at this time, 
under those figures gathered by an accurate, conservative, and 
expert writer upon this subject, that we are going to win this 
war under the present program? Has the time not come, sir, 
when we should realize here and now, if we have never realized 
before, that indeed America is in this war and that, for weal 
or woe, it is our war. It is no longer a European war, sir; it 
is an American war. And with this condition of affairs con- 
fronting us it is necessary that we proceed to legislate here 
a these respective measures as if the enemy were at our 
gates. 

Mr. President, something was said a few days ago in the 
Senate about peace; peace was discussed. This is not a pro- 
pitious time, generally speaking, to discuss peace or to propose 
peace if we intend to have that peace which is permanent and 
which endures. With an enemy that is apparently marching 
on to victory, we shall hardly be listened to upon their part; we 
can not discuss peace with them. Does anyone suppose that 
Germany at this hour would consider any proposal of peace 
other than the peace which takes care of Germany’s interests 
as Germany alone sees those interests? Does anyone suppose 
the central powers, with Russia caving in, with the submarine 
war growing stronger and more effective apparently every day, 
with France, apparently at the height of her fighting power, 
not able in all probability to go beyond the point which she now 
holds—with those conditions presented to the German mind, 
does anyone suppose that we could discuss peace with them 
upon any basis whatever other than terms which Germany 
would practically dictate? 

No, Mr. President; we have not arrived yet at the time when 
we can discuss peace with those powers against which we are 
arrayed; but I think this much ought to be said, lest I be 
misunderstood: I am not so sure but that the time has come 
when the American people should have presented to them more 
definitely and specifically the terms and conditions upon which 
we are fighting the war and the terms and conditions upon 
which we would cease to fight it. I believe that there ought 
to be laid before our people a more specific program as to what 
we propose to attain, as to what we propose to accomplish, and 
as to the terms and conditions upon which the war, so far as 
America is concerned, can end. I think we ought to say in as 
clear terms as possible just what America demands as a pre- 
requisite of peace. 
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I say this, not, sir, with the view of dealing with Germany 
or with the expectation that she would accept from us at this 
time any proposal which we might submit, but I say it in be- 
half of our own people and of permitting them to know definitely 
and specifically the things for which they are expected to fight 
and the things which shall constitute the end of their task. We 
can not carry on this war, in my judgment, without a thoroughly 
aroused and sustained public opinion in favor of the war, which 
does not at this time exist; and one of the reasons, in my 
opinion, why it does not exist is because of the nebulous and 
uncertain terms and conditions upon which we are supposed te 
be in the war, and the utter want of knowledge as to what eon- 
ditions’ will take us out of the war. No one seems to know 
what will constitute the end. America ought to hold the reins 
of peace every hour and at all times. 

Mr. President, Viviani in that remarkable address bidding 
farewell to the American people told us that the great mistake 
the German Government made was in not knowing the French 
and English people; that they sent their ambassadors to France 
and England to study government and to practice the arts of 
diplomacy, but they misunderstood or did not read at all the 
noble qualities of the masses. Let us not as a Government 
make that same fatal mistake with reference to our own peo- 
ple. Let us keep in mind that the ways of government and the 
paths of diplomacy overshadowed by no sacrifice are often far 
` from the sad and dusty lanes down which the people march to 

war. Government and diplomacy may be interested in the 
future of Constantinople and the Bagdad railway, ‘but out 
yonder in the open where every move toward war means sor- 
row and sacrifice, where families are to be separated and 
broken, where husband and brother and son are to be offered 
upon the altar, that altar must be our country—you must speak 
to them of things of home and of the flag, you must give them 
an American issue for which to die. 

After we have declared war and taken the steps upon the 
part of the Government which necessarily follow, we come then 
to deal with another world entirely. We leave the field of form 
and formality and find ourselves in the world of the concrete, 
of the real, where hearts throb and grieve and men are pre- 
paring to suffer and die. From this forward you must deal 
with the man on the street, in the field, and in the factory; 
the man of simple and fixed but noble national instincts; the 
man, bless God, in whose moral and intellectual fiber are in- 
grained the teachings and traditions and aspirations of a cen- 
tury of national life—a national life separate, distinct, excep- 
tional, and sublime. You will not change these things over- 
night. The American citizen must live his character; you can 
not transplant in a few weeks the habits and ideas, the methods 
anl ways, of other people. We have our allies, and with them 
a common purpose, but America is still America, with her own 
institutions, her individuality, the moral and intellectual con- 
ceptions of her own people; she is still a sun and not a satellite. 
Sir, if our own institutions are not at stake, if the security of 
our own country is not involved, if we as a people and as a 
Nation are not fighting for our own rights and the honor and 
lives of our own people, our declaration of war was a bold and 
impudent betrayal of a whole people and its further continuance 
a conspiracy against every home in the land. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand from the Senator’s re- 
marks a few moments ago that he is of the opinion that any 
attempt to arrive at such a basis of peace as he is now advo- 
cating would be perfectly futile because of the victorlous posi- 
tion Germany is in. If that is true, does it not follow neces- 
sarily that the only basis upon which the United States can 
proceed is to change that victorious position of Germany? The 
only way in which that can be brought about is by victory, so 

that that constitutes the issue. 

I would, furthermore 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment, until I answer that. Of course, 
that constitutes the issue. That is what I am talking about. 
The Senator is greatly in error if he supposes that I have ad- 
vocated peace upon any basis. I have simply advocated that 
the American people be advised as to the issues in this war 
from the American standpoint, and the issues which will have 
to be determined from the American standpoint before this war 
is closed. I am speaking to a proper preparation to carry on 
the war from the standpoint of the spirit and purpose of our 
own people. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, Mr. President. 


1 PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator yield fur- 
er 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. ! 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Pursuing that argument one step fur- 
ther, if the situation is as the Senator describes it—and there 
is very much ground for his conclusions as to the present situa- 
tion in Europe—I assume that the Senator would be of the opin- 
ion, but for the presence of the United States in the war, that 
Germany would be completely victorious, and assuming that 
that is the case, the American people would have very little 
difficulty in finding out what the issue of the war was, It seems 
to me to follow as a very obvious deduction that if Germany 
conquers Europe, as the Senator apprehends she would but for 
the presence of the United States, with the consolidated re- 
sourees of England and France, with a navy far superior to 
ours, the war probably would be transferred from the plains 
of France to the territory of the United States, and we would 
then have an issue that the youngest child in the land could 
understand, and we would have a condition which some people 
seem to advocate, judging from the. correspondence I have 
received—that we should fight this war upon our own territory. 
what they call a defensive war. ‘They are not in favor of 
sending soldiers abroad, and they seem to prefer that this situa- 
tion should come about. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I do not want to curtail the Sena- 
tor's statement, but I am at a loss now to know wherein the 
Senator from Washington differs with the Senator from Idaho. 
The Senater had just stated that this is an American war. I 
say so, too; but I am calling for a policy which will answer the 
correspondence which the Senator says he is receiving, That is 
the very situation which I would remedy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was simply attempting to point out, 
Mr. President, that there was an issue so plain that it seems 
to me that it is readily understood. I am delighted to know 
that the Senator from Idaho has the same view. 

Mr. BORAH. The issue which the Senator states is the 
issue, but I think his correspondents, of which he speaks, may 
need attention before this war proceeds very much further. 
We have been supposed by many, even milliens, of our people 
to be fighting for the rehabilitation of certain nations in Evrope, 
for the redistribution of European territory, for the establish- 
ment of democracy in Europe. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. For humanity. 

Mr. BORAH. And for humanity, and so forth; but the im- 
minent peril which confronts the American people, immediate 
and impending, has not been sufficiently accentuated; and we 
will realize that before we go much further. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I agree with the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Idaho, that it would not be justi- 
fiable war on the part of the United States if it were merely 
for an abstract principle. As I view this war, if the Senator 
will pardon just one word, it is not for democracy as a form of 
government, but it is for the right to-establish such a govern- 
ment as a self-governing people choose. It is for the possibility 
of having any government at all. It is a war of self-defense. 
It is a war for the material welfare of the American people, 
and not for the spiritual ideals of the world, 

Mr. BORAH. I venture to say, Mr. President, that if the 
Senator and his countrymen realized that this is an American 
war in the sense that it would be if France and England should 
break down, the Senate of the United States would not be sit- 
ting here passing upon the advisability of appropriating millions 
of dollars for creeks down which a duck can not float in some 
seasons of the year. There is no better proof, sir, anywhere to 
be found that we have not yet realized that this is an American 
war and that we are fighting for our own institutions than the 
method in which we are doing business here in the Senate at 
this time. It is distinctly a case in which the city is wrapped 
in conflagration while those in power eontinue to fiddle. 

Mr. POINDEXTER Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That raises quite a different issue from 
the general issues of the war. The proposition stated by the 
Senator 

Mr. BORAH. Excuse me; the Senator was not here when I 
started, I think, because that is the precise proposition which 
I submitted—that the fact of our dealing with these questions 
here as we are dealing with them, these matters which are not 
war measures at all, makes it manifest that we have not ap- 
prised ourselves of the situation in which we are placed. 

- Mr. POINDEXTER, I understand the Senator’s proposition 
to be that no appropriation except for some necessary purpose 
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ought to be made. If that were applied generally in the affairs 
of the United States, the normal course of business and life of 
our people would be absolutely suspended, and it would be im- 
possible for us to conduct a war or to conduct the affairs of 


peace. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Washington is certainly 
not sincere in comparing the appropriations for many of the 
creeks in this bill with the ordinary and necessary business 
affairs of the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I was not conscious of 
being insincere. I did not intend to be so, and I was not dis- 
cussing the merits of the creeks included in this bill, to which 
the Senator refers; but I was on the point of stating this as the 
general principle of appropriations upon that phase of the 
matter which the Senator was discussing. 

This bill is supposed to be in aid of transportation. Now, if 
there are items in this bill which are not in aid of transportation, 
which are not justified as furthering the carrying of commerce 
upon the waters of the country, the appropriations ought not to 
be made, whether we are at war or at peace. On the other hand, 
if they are justified as an aid to navigation—and I have a great 
deal of data going to shew the excess of the transportation busi- 
ness of the country over the capacity of the railroads—I fail to 
see any movement or activity on the part of the Government 
which would be more in the interest of a successful conduct of 
the war than such appropriations. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator is now 
referring to those things in the bill which are defensible. I 
take it that he is not referring to these little creeks around 
and through which these driblets go. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to suggest to the Senator, in 
response to about the only reference he has made to the bill 
threughout his address, wherein he speaks about millions of 
dollars being provided in this bill for creeks down which a duck 
can not float, that JI think it would be fair and just that he 
should specify, because, with all due respect to the Senator, I 
challenge that statement. I challenge the statement that there 
are insignificant and ineonsequential creeks provided for in this 
bill, and I should like to have some information on that subject. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will read the speech of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], in which he pointed out 
these specific creeks and the commerce and the appropriations, 
while he will not perhaps accept my figurative expression, he 
will be compelled as an honest Senator to admit that substan- 
tially I was correct. The Senator from Iowa has gone into this 
matter in convincing detail. If the Senator is not convinced, 
I could not convince him by repeating. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say this in reply to that statement, 
if the Senator will allow me: I have not yet read the speech, 
because it has not been printed. I heard most of it, and I am 
at least, I think, within bounds when I say that the chief 
criticisms in that speech are with reference to items that are 
not.in this bill at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, they have very deftly and 
expertly, as they have been passing these river and harbor bills 
for years, covered up, or attempted te cover up, a lot of these 
items. They have aggregated them and collected them together 
so that it is almost impossible for a man to get into them and 
to deal with them separately, and, in my humble judgment, it 
was done for the specific purpose of covering up indefensible 
items. That is the opinion of the Senator from Idaho, after 
considerable investigation. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will say, if the Senator will allow me, 
that that was done upon the recommendation of the engineers 
for the purpose of economical administration, and that only, 
and that there is absolutely nothing covered up. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not care anything about 
the engineers. When it comes to the question of appropriations 
it is perfectly useless to say to me that it is necessary for the 
economical distribution of this money that a lot of small items 
should be aggregated and congregated, and then these items cov- 
ered up in that way. I do not care whether the engineers said 
it or who said it. It is a dishonest and distinctly indefensible 
way of framing these bills. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; but there are specific estimates made 
2 spere items in each of those improvements, and the report 

ws 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator very 
frankly that it is practically impossible for the Senator from 
Idaho to express in parliamentary language his opinion of this 


bill. I think there are many items in it which are absolutely 
indefensible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. All I am asking is that the Senator will 
point them out. 


Mr. BORAH, I said when I opened my remarks that I was 
not going to repeat the items and the specific details mentioned 
by the Senater from Iowa, because it is perfectly useless to do 
so. The Senator from Florida is not in ignorance. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpEx- 
TER] seems to have misapprehended what the Senator from Idaho 
was attempting to say. The Senator from Idaho has not taken 
the position that the United States ought not to be in this war, 
or that there were not manifest reasons for our immediate 
interest why we should be in the war—not at all. 

I did say, however, and I entertain no doubt about it at all, 
that we could not do anything more helpful to this war than 
to make it distinctly an American war, by making it clear how 
vitally we are now concerned, how our own safety, our own 
institutions, our own civilization are in the balance, so there cau 
be no doubt in the mind of the man who runs that he may read. 

Let me call your attention to an illustration. A few weeks 
ago Russia made a declaration in favor of peace based upon no 
indemnities and no annexations. It found no response from 
any one of her allies. In my humble judgment, the United 
States could not have taken a more important and effective 
step than to have indorsed the proposition which Russia at that 
time put out to the world. Some noted exceptions, some of 
which, I have no doubt, Russia herself would have accepted, 
could have been noted, but the principle maintained. It is my 
opinion that if the United States had taken a bold stand at 
that time in favor of that principle Russia would be in 100 per 
cent better condition as a fighting force to-day than she is. But 
the impression immediately obtained that certain influences pre- 
vented the United States from defining its position, waiting upon 
other powers which were directing the course of this war. And 
there is abroad in this land now, the belief that we must fight 
on and on until captured colonies and certain territory are ad- 
justed. Sir, I warn you now do not let that idea become fas- 
tened in the minds of our people. 

Mr. President, I can only speak for myself and for myself 
alone. But speaking for myself, I did net vote for war out of 
sympathy for France, much as I sympathize with and greatly 
as I admire that brave and chivalrous people. I voted for war 
because our own rights had been trampled under foot, because 
our own people had been murdered, and because we were warned 
that the slaughter was to be renewed. I could see nothing 
under those conditions in the future but continued wrongs, dis- 
honor, and complete national degradation. I did not vote for 
war that we might spread democracy over Europe, though in 
common with all my countrymen, I presume, I would be glad to 
see every king and every emperor and every prince exiled from 
among men and the last vestige of dynastic power swept into 
the refuse of history. I voted for war to preserve and make 
safe our own blessed Republic, to give honor and dignity and 
security to this democracy of ours, and to keep it if we could as 
our fathers transmitted it, whole and triumphant. I felt that 
self-respect was the very breath of life of a democracy, that 
while other governments might continue on in bumiliation, and 
even in degradation, without self-respect a democracy could not 
long endure. I felt that a free Republic living alone and exist- 
ing only in the affection and the devotion of the citizen could 
not long survive the day when that Republic should refuse to 
defend the rights and protect the lives of its citizens. So I 
voted for war because the most vital thing in our national life 
was and is involved, and for no other reason on earth would 
I have cast that vote and aided in plunging our Nation into the 
midst of this world conflict. As I view it, from that hour this 
was no longer a European war to settle and adjust European 
affairs, te rehabilitate European nations, but an American war, 
to be carried on, prolonged, or ended according to American in- 
terests, and to be adjusted upon American principles, and to 
settle, once and we hope for all time, that while slow to wrath 
we are swift to avenge those wrongs which challenge national 
honor and imperil the security of our own people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the nmend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is the 
amendment dealing with the Cape Cod Canal. The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] wanted to be present when this 
amendment was up for a vote, and he wanted to be present 
when the Senator from Massachusetts was discussing it, an 
I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum, ; 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
25 oh ed the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal, New Sherman 
Bankhead Jones, Wash Newlands Shields 
Borah Kendrick Norris Smith, Md 
Brady Kenyon Overman Smith, 
Calder ing sage Smoot 
Culberson Kirby Poindexter Sterling 
Cummins La Follette Pomerene wanson 
Curtis Lodge Ransdell Thompson 
Fernald M mber Reed Trammell 
Fletcher McKellar Robinson Underwood 
France McNary Saulsbury Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Martin Shafroth Weeks 
Hollis Nelson Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. THOMPSON. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. HUST- 
1NG] is necessarily absent from the Senate on important busi- 
ness. I will also state that the Senator from California [Mr. 
Puetan] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] are 
detained on important business. —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. WEEKS. I offer the following amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts proposes an amendment to the amendment, which the Sec- 
retary will read. 

The Secretary. Amend the proposed amendment of the com- 
mittee as follows: Page 2, line 6, after the words “ Secretary of 
War,” insert “ Secretary of Commerce and a comma,” and, in 
line 16, after the words “Secretary of War,” insert a “comma 
and the Secretary of Commerce and a comma,” so that it will 
rend: è 


Cape Cod Canal, Mass.: The Secretary of War, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of the Navy are hereby authorized to enter into 
negotiations, ete. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 8 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am quite sure that the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachusetts would be agreeable to 
the Committee on Commerce, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to Inquire what the amend- 
ment is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. The Secretary need not read it. 
from Massachusetts can state the purport of it. 

Mr. WEEKS. The amendment to the amendment in-ludes the 
Secretary of Commerce with the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to consider the proposition contained in the 

amendment reported by the committee. i 

Mr. KENYON. And the vote now is on the amendment to the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 

the amendment as amended. 
Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire, if it be in order, 
if I can have an explanation of this Cape Cod Canal project? 
I have not been in the room, and I do not know whether the 
Senator from Massachusetts explained it or not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not explained it nor have I had an 
opportunity to do so. I am quite willing, if there are Senators 
who wish information, to explain it, although I had not in- 
tended to take the time of the Senate, because it seemed to 
me that on its face it explained itself and that its necessity is 
beyond question. 

Mr. President, this amendment is for the purpose of giving 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce authority to negotiate with the owners 
of the Cape Cod Canal for its purchase, and if they determine 
that for military, naval, and commercial reasons it is desirable 
to make the purchase then they shall at the end of their nego- 
Uations report to Congress that fact, that the price at which 
they would recommend the purchase shall be named, and that 
until that is done Congress shall not take any further action in 
the matter. 

The appropriation provided in this amendment is but $5,000. 
I wish frankly to say at this time that with the information 
that Congress has, if the appropriation had been required for 
the purchase of the canal without additional information I 


The Senator 


should not have pressed it, but the monetary consideration in 
this matter is of so slight importance that it did not seem to 
me there was any objection on that score. 

This canal has been under consideration from colonial times, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not in the Chamber when the Senator 
commenced. There was an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered and agreed to. That changed the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Only in that it provided that the Secretary of 
Commerce should join with the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in conducting the negotiations. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee amendment to which the Sena- 
tor is addressing his remarks gives authority, does it not, to 
purchase without any further authorization of Congress? 

Mr. WEEKS. It gives authority to contract, but not to pur- 
chase until Congress has authorized it and has appropriated the 
money for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course the appropriation will be necessary 
to carry the contract out, but does it not go far enough so that 
it would bind the United States to carry out whatever contract 
it makes? 

Mr. WEEKS, I do not think so, Mr. President. As I said, 
this canal has been under consideration for 250 years. The 
reason why it has been considered is because of the dangers 
incident to navigation around Cape Cod. It is the most dan- 
gerous part of the Atlantic coast, and there is, as I shall show, a 
material saving in time and saving in expense in connection 
with the use of the canal. 

The Cape Cod Canal Co. was incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts about a dozen years ago and this canal was 
opened for operation in 1914. It has been operated continuously 
since. In 1915 about 4,000,000 tons of freight went through 
the canal, and the amount of tonnage using the canal has been 
constantly increasing from the beginning. The map behind me 
shows the situation so graphically that I want to call it to the 
attention of Senators. 5 

All the coastwise shipping coming along the Atlantic coast 
follows this line going through Vineyard Sound, then Nan- 
tucket Sound, then Pollock Rip, and around Cape Cod to Boston 
and the northern New England points. The canal is at this 
point [indicating]. It is 8 miles long. Shipping will go through 
Buzzards Bay, where there is an ample depth of water, and 
then through the canal, saving this extended trip around the 
eape. The saving from a point here, from Boston lightship 
to Brentons Reef, will be 154 miles. From Boston lightship to 
that point [indicating], to-the Sandy Hook lightship, it would 
be around in this direction a saving of 108 miles. From Boston 
lightship to Hampton Roads, 45 miles; from Race Point, Cape 
Cod, Race Rock, and Long Island Sound, 180 miles. That is 
one way. 

The amount of tonnage that goes around the cape is easily 
obtainable, and it may be charged against this project that 
there is not sufficient tonnage to make use of it. The last 
figures I have before me are those for 1912. In that year 
11,523,000 tons of coal, 900,000 tons of lumber, 300,000 tons of 
stone, 31,000 tons of cement, and other tonnage of various 
products aggregating fourteen and one-half million tons, and 
shipping aggregating 5,600,000 tons, or a total of 20,000,000 tons 
went around Cape Cod. Of course that has been very mate- 
rially increased. I have no doubt but that this year there will 
be 15,000,000 tons of coal go to northern New England coasts 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk ports. That coal, 
under the charges made by the owners of the canal, pays 8 cents 
a ton for passage through. That is 5 cents a ton for barges 
loaded and 3 cents a ton for returning empty. 

If 15,000,000 tons of coal were to go through that canal at 
8 cents a ton it would amount to $1,200,000, which is the toll 
the manufacturing and other interests in northern New England 
are paying for the use of the soft coals in our industries and 
for transportation purposes. Presumably it would largely inure 
to the benefit of commercial interests and shipping interests if 
the canal were taken over. 

Then, again, there is a very great delay in this route to Bos- 
ton. There is more than twice as much in Nantucket Sound 
as in Buzzards Bay, and it is notorious that there are very 
considerable and frequently great delays for shipping in Nan- 
tucket Sound, because this point at Pollock Rip is an extremely 
dangerous point. It is literally a cemetery for shipping. Let 
me give you some idea of the losses that are incurred. From 
1904 to 1913, 329 vessels of various kinds had trouble in pass- 
ing around the coast. In the year 1914 there were 14 wrecks 
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and the lives of 747 people were involved. The loss of property 
was over $200,000, and the amount jeopardized was more than 
$3,000,000; and that was a comparatively good year. The 
losses that are incurred in going around the cape in actual 
monetary value would be sufficient to pay a fair interest on 
Cape Cod Cane] itself, in addition to the loss of life and the 
very frequent delays. 

The Committee on Commerce had before it a large number 
of shipping men who testified to the danger of this coast and 
the extra expense incurred both in time and in money. For ex- 

ample, the pilotage charge for conducting a ship around the cape 
is $75; for eonducting a vessel through the canal it is $20; and 
that would inure to every ship that uses one or the other routes. 

Then the actual loss of time is so considerable that the cost 
is very material. For example, a tug with three barges wouid 
lose something like $45 worth of time going around the cape, 
which would be saved if they went through the canal. So it is 
a question with every shipper whether he will go around the 
cape and take the chances of delay and loss or whether he will 
go through the canal and pay the charges which are incident 
to it. 

I contend, Mr. President, that there are innumerable good 
projects in every river and harbor bill, There are some 
projects about which men might very properly disagree, but 
the purpose is to increase shipping and to facilitate as far as 
possible our commercial requirements. 

This canal should have been constructed by the Government 
instead of by individuals, While it is not entirely comparable 
to the Soo Canal, it is to some degree. What would be said if 
every pound of coal and ere that goes through the Soo Canal 
were paying tribute to some one? The Government constructed 
that canal, and everybody agrees that it was a wise thing to do. 
The Government should have constructed this canal, because it 
does benefit not only the New England shipping interests and 
New England people but it benefits everyone who is 
in any kind of trafiic from Norfolk north. 

Therefore, there appeared before the committee in one form 
and another very many interests in favor of this project, not 
alone shipping men but commercial bodies, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, one of the greatest commercial organiza- 
tions in the country; the Boston Chamber of Commerce, with 
more than 5.000 members; the Massachusetts Board of Trade; 
and the Massachusetts Real Estate Association, with many 
thousands of members. There was no opposition to it before 
the committee, and I believe that there can be no opposition 
from any real commercial or industrial center. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator give the Senate the amount 
of tonnage that passed through the canal last year? He gave 
the tonnage that went around Cape Cod. 

Mr. WEEKS. Not that year, because the canal was not open; 
but the first year it was open for the full year, about 4,000,000 
tons. 

Mr. NORRIS, How does the tonnage going through the canal 
compare with the tonnage going around? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think probably about one-fifth. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the depth of the canal? 

Mr. WEEKS. About 22 feet. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are there any locks? 

Mr. WEEKS. There are no locks, There are about 22 feet 
of water. 

Mr. NORRIS. What can the Senator say about the main- 
tenance of it? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have here the figures of the annual cost of 
administration, maintenance, and repairs. It aggregated all 
told $196,000 in the second year the canal was opened, but a 
very considerable part of that was due to a wreck in the canal, 
and a large part of it to overhead or administration expenses. I 
do not know how they were divided up. 

The canal is about 22 feet deep and is wide enough for any 
ship drawing that amount of water. The largest ship that has 
gone through the canal connected with the Navy was the Salem, 
which is a scout cruiser. I have forgotten the tonnage, but it 
is a ship of considerable size. I will say that the canal au- 
thorities did not think the Salem would go through there, ut 
the Navy Department insisted that it should be done. The ship 
was being taken to Boston for repairs, and they did not believe 
she was in a condition to be taken around the cape if she 
could be gotten through the canal. So che department took the 
responsibility of sending her through the canal. 

Jam not arguing this question from the standpoint of military 
necessity as strongly as I am from the commercial necessity, 
and yet there are very important military reasons why the Goy- 
ernment should control the canal and-should widen and deepen 
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it sufficiently so that it may be used by the largest ships. The 
project is indorsed by Admiral Knight, president of the War 
College, and by Gen. Wood, now in command of the Southeastern 
Department. Admiral Benson, Chief of the Bureau of Opera- 
tions of the Navy, appeared before the committee and advocated 
taking over the canal. Col. Black, now Gen. Black, Chief of 
Engineers, stated in a report that such action should be taken. 
One of the first accomplishments of the present Acting Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, was to write a thesis on the subject 
of canals and other questions relating to waterways. In it he 
referred to the construction of the canal as an important mili- 
tary venture. That was in 1884, Gen. Bliss's first public appear- 
ance. I have not yet found any Army or Navy men who are 
opposed to the canal and who do not think it of military as well 
as naval importance. 

Mr. SWANSON, I should like to ask the Senator if the canal 
is deep enough to be used if Boston or New York were assailed 
by an enemy and would it not be available for that purpose? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SWANSON. In other words. the people of New York 
and the people of Boston could get through without danger from 
submarines or destroyers, 

Mr, WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr, SWANSON, And the Navy would have its effectiveness 
increased 50 per cent if that canal were made available for naval 
vessels to go through. 

Mr. WEEKS. Admiral Benson called the attention of the 
committee to a point worth considering, because something hap- 
pened in the Navy in the last two days which adds emphasis 
to it. He stated that if the fleet were in the locality of Point 
Judith or Montauk and were in an engagement with the enemy 
and our ships were more or less crippled, it was of vital im- 
portance that the largest man-of-war could go through Hell Gute 
to New York, and that this canal should be so deepened that the 
largest ship could go through it to the Boston Navy Yard, so 
that the facilities of these yards and the commercial yards near 
them could be used for repair purposes. Not very long ago— 
within two weeks—the Olympia, which was the mother ship 
of the coast-defense fleet, ran on an uncharted rock near Block 
Island at about this point [indicating] and was badly damaged. 
Fortunately there was a shoal near at hand, and the admiral on 
board directed that the ship be run onto it. That was the only 
thing which prevented the ship from sinking and is an example 
of what might happen if we were in a contest with the enemy, 
not that we would necessarily run on that garticular shoal, but 
the necessity of getting a ship into a safe place until she could 
be convoyed to one or the other of the navy yards was immedi- 
ately apparent. She was near enough to this shoal to save the 
ship although she was not more than 7 miles from shore, 
and if it had not been for that happy incident the. Olympia 
would have gone down. This Ulustrates the desirability or the 
necessity of having both Hell Gate open and the Cape Cod Canal 
developed so that it can be used by the largest ship. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take any more of the time of 
the Senate unless Senators wish to ask me questions about this 
matter. I am confident everyone who investigates every de- 
tail of this proposition will be satisfied that it is one of the most 
worthy of the items that have been proposed for legislation of 
this kind. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask my colleague one question before 
he takes his seat. The Chesapeake Canal was provided for by 
the House. 

Mr. WEEKS. It was; that is, the Chesapeake Canal from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Delaware River. 

Mr. LODGE. And. with the other, that is the whole chain 
of defensive waterways? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is the Raritan Canal from New York 
Bay to Delaware River, and at that point. the Chesapeake 
Canal from the Delaware River to the Chesapeake Bay, and 
the Cape Cod Canal from Massachusetts Bay te Buzzards Bay. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the other one was around Cape Hat- 
teras to Norfolk, which the Government has already bought. 

Mr. LODGE. From Boston to Beaufort. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Norfolk one has already been pur- 
chased. I know the Naval Committee last year very seriously 
considered this subject of acquiring this as necessary for naval 
defense to protect both Boston and New York in case of emer- 
gency or war. 

Mr. WEEKS. If there were no other reason in favor of this, 
I am sure it could be sustained for naval reasons alone. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Why does not the State enlarge the canal and 
take it over, I should like to ask the Senator? 
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commerce. It is the National Government that is engaged in 
interstate commerce. The State of Massachusetts has spent 
more than $17,000,000 in the development of its rivers and 
-harbors. It has a waterways commission which devotes its 
entire time to that purpose. It is not the habit of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to run to the General Government for 
every item of expenditure which should be borne by the State. 
But this is an interstate matter. It is just as valuable from 
the standpoint of the coal miners of West Virginia as it is from 
the standpoint of the coal users in the interior of Maine. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that I think he would desire one state- 
ment he made to be corrected. He fell into an error or inad- 
vertence when he used the name in regard to the canal across 
New Jersey. That is a proposed canal which is new entirely. 
The Senator spoke of it as the Raritan Canal. The Raritan 
Canal does exist there, but the proposed canal across New Jer- 
sey is to be built through alluvial land, while probably the rock- 
work of the old canal would make it unavailable for a sea-level 
ship canal. 

Mr. WEEKS. I supposed it was following the route of the 
old Raritan Canal, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; as a matter of fact, it takes an en- 
tirely different route. I suppose the Senator would like to 
correct that? 

Mr. WEEKS. 


ware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 8, after the word 
“document,” to insert “except as to pilotage and terminal 
facilities;” so as to make the clause read: 


Mobile Harbor and Bar, and channel connecting Mobile Bay and Mis- 
sissippi Sound, Ala.: For maintenance of channel conn ng Mobile 
Bay and Mississippi Sound, $5,000; for maintenance of Mobile Harbor 
and Bar and for improvement in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 1763, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, except as to 
pilotage and terminal facilities, $110,000; in all, $115,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 22, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out ‘ $153,500” and insert $216,650,” 
so as to read: 

Toledo, Port Clinton, Sandusky, Huron, Vermilion, Lorain, Cleye- 
land, get #3 Ashtabula, and Conneaut Harbors, Ohio; For main- 
tenance, $132,000; completing pre lire ner of Lorain Harbor in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 980, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth 
in said document, $16,500; for comple ng ae eens of Lorain Har- 
bor in accordance with House Document No. 985, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, $63,150; for improvement of 5 5 — 9 5 River, Cleveland 
Harbor, in accordance with the report submitted House Document 
No. 707, Sixty-third Congress, second session, and subject to the con- 
ditions set forth In said document, $5,000: Pro 3 the Gov- 
ernment’s share in the cost of the improvement in accordance with the 
final plans adopted shall not exceed $400,000 ; in all, $216,650. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator having the bill 
in charge whether any part of that is a new item or project, and 
if there has been an increase over the amount which the bill 
carried as it came from the House? ` 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no increase over the amount in 
the bill as it came from the House. There was a mistake in the 
addition in the amoùnt, as I recall it, as it came from the 
House. This simply makes the addition correct. The items 
in this connection are precisely the same as in the bill when it 
came from the House. 

Mr. KING. Is this a new project? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is a portion of it that is new in 
Lorain Harbor, but the Senate committee has not changed it, 
except to correct the addition; that is all. There is no new 
appropriation put on by the committee and no change in it 
whatever. 

Mr. KING. What feature or part of the project is new and 
what justification is there for embarking upon a new project 
now? 

Mr. FLETCHER. This portion is for completing the improve- 
ment of the Lorain Harbor in accordance with House Docu- 
ment No. 985, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $63,150. 
That part of this total appropriation is for a new project. 
Lorain Harbor itself is not a new project. It has been de- 
veloped in the past and is very considerable, but this part of the 
bill is new, this $150,000. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARD- 


I am very obliged to the Senator from Dela- 


IN d] can explain the conditions there perhaps better than I can. 


I see that he is present. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to receive any explanation that 
the Senator from Ohio can offer in regard to this project as a 
war measure and as a work necessary for national preparedness. 


Mr. HARDING. Probably, Mr. President, it is quite as much 
so as any interior harbor improvement contained in the bill. 
The Senator from Utah will recall, if he stops to think, that 
Lorain Harbor is one of the deep lake port harbors for the 
delivery of iron ore in the Northwest. My recollection is that 
Lorain Harbor transacts a business amounting to approxi- 
mately fourteen or fifteen million tons annually. : 

This particular project is not distinctly new. It is a continua- 
tion of a jetty, if I remember correctly, which will protect a 
portion of the harbor from filling and give them ship room in 
that particularly important port. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that the House of Repre- 
sentatives thought sufficiently well of this particular amend- 
ment to put it in on the floor of the House after the bill had 
been formulated. It has the cordial indorsement of the Board 
of Engineers. This is an exceedingly important harbor, If 
the Senator is not agreeable to the amendment as provided by 
the House on this short statement, which I venture to offer, I 
shall be very glad to get the figures from the report of the engi- 
neers and also the points covered by the debate in the other 
House. I did not think it was going to be questioned, and have 
therefore given it no attention. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio indicates that probably this project is as meri- 
torious, or more so, than are many of the projects in this bill, 
Nothing that the Senator has stated would induce me to vote 
for it; probably nothing the Senator could offer at the present 
time would induce me to vote for it at this session of Congress. 
I intend to vote against this bill as wholly indefensible, as repre- 
hensible in the highest degree under present circumstances, us a 
measure which ought not to have found its way into the House 
and into the Senate; but, of course, I realize 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 

to get an argument out of me on that particular sub- 
ject, I am obliged to disappoint him. 

Mr. KING. I think, if the Senator will pardon me, that no 
one who is a proponent of this bill cares to argue the merits 
of it. Both the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] and the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
have challenged over and over again the many iniquities and 
infirmities of this bill, but no one cares to reply to them: and, 
of course, the learned and distinguished Senator from Ohio, I 
am sure, would not care to reply to anything that I might say. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. HARDING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio is 
recognized. 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Then the Senator from Florida 
is recognized. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I simply want to say, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of my friend from Utah [Mr. Ki Nd]. that 
when this bill was taken up several hours were spent in its ex- 
planation and discussion regarding its various details. The re- 
ports on the bill are before the Senate, going into every single 
project carried in the bill. Those reports are full and complete 
and comprise hundreds of pages. I venture to say that the gen- 
tlemen who have indulged in these general denunciations of the 
bill have never read the reports and do not care to read them, 
They have not considered the reports. 

So far as the challenge that has been thrown out here, the 
challenge has come from this side to the Senator from Iowa, to 
the Senator from Illinois, and to every other Senator to point out 
the items to which they objected in this bill. They have failed 
to do it. 

One of them says that the other has done it and that his 
speech has not been published, but that when his speech is 
published you will find it there; the other one says that he 
will get to it after awhile; he never gets to it, but talks about 
provisions which have been in previous river and harbor bills, 
and which are not in this bill at all; about something that 
has been done here years and years ago. 

The argument is made by the Senator from Utah, on my 
right [Mr. Soor] that this is the time to economize; that ap- 
propriations ought not to be made for projects of this kind; that 
there are, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] said, 
creeks of no consequence, down which ducks can scarcely float, 
and all that sort of thing, and it is a matter which ought to wait, 

Can we not learn something from the experience of coun- 
tries which are engaged in this war to such an extent that 
we have not yet dreamed of? Those countries have not stopped 
the improvement of their waterways. France and Germany are 
spending more upon their waterways in the midst of the worst 
war in all history than they have ever before spent. Canada is 
doing the same thing. Is it possible that the United States 
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must take a backward step in a matter of this kind, get away 
from the position of every civilized country on earth, and 
abandon its waterways? Is that the argument? 

There can be no question about.what has been accomplished 
by the improvement of these waterways; there can be no ques- 
tion but what we haye in the past improved more than 200 
harbors in this country and more than 25,000 miles of navigable 
waterways, and made them serviceable and useful where they 
were of no use before; that upon their bosoms to-day float a com- 
merce which aggregates more, than 900,000,000 tons every year; 
that upon that tonnage we are saving to the people of this 
country from 50 cents to $1 a ton, and that the total amount of 
more than $450,000,000 is saved every year in the reduction of 
freight by reason of the facilities which enable them to enjoy 
water-borne commerce. Yet we hear people who talk about 
this bill as if it were a loot of the Treasury, as if it were a 
robbery of the funds of the American people; and the only 
logical conclusion from that argument is that we must abandon 
these waterways, and ‘take a step which no civilized country 
in the world has ever taken. 

In regard to this particular project at Lorain Harbor, I do 
not need to defend it, The commerce there in 1914 was 4,507,075 
tons, of the value of $11,517,228. That is some commerce. That 
commerce consisted chiefly of the receipts of iron ore and the 
shipments of coal. I should like to know if it is not a wise 
thing to provide for the transportation of iron ore and coal in 
these days? 

Mr. HARDING. I should like the Senator from Florida in 
reporting the commerce at Lorain Harbor to report it in a nor- 
mal year of good fortune, and to supplement it with the esti- 
mated commerce of 1916, which is 15,000,000 tons. The normal 
commerce in Lorain Harbor, as reported by the engineers, was 
approximately 8,000,000 tons for 1912. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to have the Senator make 
that suggestion. I desire also to say that the commerce is of 
that particular kind and character that we need to provide the 
means of getting to market iron ore and coal. Those are the 
principal products moving by this waterway; but here the 
proposition is to appropriate $63,150 to make that improvement 
and to add to those facilities, as recommended by the Board of 
Engineers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just such a speech as that which 
has been delivered by the Senator from Flotida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
makes me feel like taking the time of the Senate, even though 
it might be for the balance of to-day and all day to-morrow, to 
point out in detail a number of projects in this bill which no 
living soul zan defend, and I know if the American people knew 
what the character of the project was the Senator who votes 
for them would never be sustained by his constituents, but I 
told the Senator having the bill in charge that I would not stand 
in the way of this bill, rotten as it is, passing the Senate to-day, 
because I knew, Mr. President, that if we discussed it for a 
month, when it is voted upon, it would pass, and I did not want 
to take any of the time of the Senate, particularly under the con- 
ditions existing to-day, to discuss the bill at length. 

The Senator from Florida says that the Governments of 
Surope have not stopped the improvements of their rivers and 
harbors. Of course they have not, nor has Europe ever under- 
taken to spend money upon projects such as are contained in this 
bill. When Europe expends money upon her waterways, it 
counts for something. Money is not appropriated by European 
countries for the sole purpose of having it spent in some particu- 
lar State represented by a Congressman or Senator having a pull. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator from 
Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that upon the Rhine River, which 
had an annual commerce before the war of more than 40,000,000 
tons per annum, tle expenditures have been very much less than 
have been the expenditures upon the lower thousand miles of the 
Mississippi River? Is it not also a fact that France, in the ap- 
propriations which she makes, requires of the Provinces that 
they appropriate as much as the parent Government appropriates 
for the improvement of the waterways? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement just made by my 
colleague is practically correct. Speaking of the River Rhine, 
the German Government, as you all know, protects and directs 
the shipments upon that river. The water rates on certain 
commodities are always higher upon the Rhine than the rates 
upon the railroads, If the German Government did not inter- 
fere to prevent it, the railroads in Germany would drive the 
commerce off the River Rhine, with the exception of a very 
few heavy commodities that are transported upon that river. 
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The Goyernment owns the railroads, and the Government con- 
trols the shipping upon all of her watercourses; and, as I said 
to the Senator from Michigan, the Government makes the rail- 
roads haul freight for less per hundred pounds than it makes 
the water carriers haul that same freight from the same point 
of beginning to its destination. k 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah stated 
a while ago that there were several, if not many, items in this 
bill that were absolutely indefensible, and indicated that on 
account of the desirę to get through the bill to-day he would not 
point them out. I think they ought to be pointed out; I think 
the chairman of the committee ought to welcome the pointing 
out of such items, even though it may take another day’s time 
upon the part of the Senate. I understand it is contemplated 
that if this bill is put through to-day we shall adjourn over 
until Monday. I do not believe that it is treating the country 
fairly to say that in this bill there are many indefensible items 
and yet, simply in the interest of getting it through to-day, not 
point them out. If they are indefensible, they ought to be 
pointed out. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I could stand 
upon this floor and talk until I was black in the face, and every 
other Senator opposed to these indefensible items could do the 
same thing, but when the vote was taken every one of them 
would be voted in the bill, and they will be to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the projects in this bill to which 
I have reference have been discussed upon this floor time and 
time again in connection with previous bills. Do Senators 
think that Germany, for instance, would appropriate money 
year after year for projects that it would be cheaper to pur- 
chase all commerce upon them and get it to the people? 

I say now that it would be cheaper for the Government of the 
United States to buy the merchandise carried on some of these 
streams and deliver it to the port of destination free of cost to 
the people than to pay the amounts that have been appropri- 
ated for some of these so-called river improvements. Does the 
Senator want to know some of them? I can refer to them with- 
out going into details. This has been exposed time and time 
again, and yet they appear in every river and harbor bill; and 
every year there is an additional appropriation made for théir 
so-called improvement. I tell the Senate of the United States, 
taking into consideration the money that has been expended for 
creeks and rivers in this country, taking into consideration all 
the commerce upon many of these streams, that it amounts to a 
charge paid by the Government of over $100 a ton. Can such 
an expenditure of public money be justified? I say that no man 
can justify it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? e 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
penditures—— : 

Mr. SMOOT, I know the Senator is not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But it occurred to me that, even 
though the Senator may be satisfied that if he points out these 
objectionable items, when it comes to a vote, they will be 
adopted, yet, in order that the country may become entirely 
familiar with these so-called indefensible items, they should be 
pointed out, and the fact that they may be voted in the bill, 
notwithstanding they are pointed out, should. not deter the Sen- 
ator fram presenting the facts so that they may be available 
to the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know this, I will say to the Senator, that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] yesterday spoke perhaps 
four or five hours, and there were not in this Chamber on the 
average during that time more than four or five Senators. Such 
addresses are not listened to; and I will say to the Senator 
now that just as soon as the remarks of the Senator from Iowa 
have been printed in the Recorp, the fact will appear that 
many of the projects are indefensible, and I do not want to 
consume my strength in repeating and adding to what has al- 
ready been said concerning those indefensible ifems when I 
know it will do no good. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I made my sug- 
gestion not because of the effect it might have upon Senators 
here, for I know that there are not enough Senators interested 
in this matter, perhaps, to have any effect upon the final result, 
but I made the suggestion in the interest of having these facts 
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before the country and the people. I would not want the Sen- 
ator, of course, to consume even two or three hours, but I 
should think he might call attention to three or four of the 
items which are espécially objectionable, and point out very 
briefly the reasons why they should not be in the bill. It would 
probably not take very much time to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator should recall that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] just now challenged any 
Senator to select any item that was not feasible and that should 
be placed in the category of those which have been so forcefully 
assailed. Furthermore, he stated that while the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] had pointed out item after item that was 
indefensible, a glance at the bill itself would show that those 
items were not included in the bill. Again, he asked any Sen- 
ator to suggest any indefensible items in the bill. Now, if the 
Senator can put his finger upon them, I think it is due to the 
Senate that he should do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
coupled that statement with the suggestion that he did not need 
to defend the projects in this bill. Of course he does not need 
to defend them, because it is known that they are going to be 
voted in the bill. I will say to the Senator that the projects 
to which the Senator from Iowa called attention can not be 
defended in any way, and even the statement that they have 
been approved by the Army engineers in many instances can 
not be sustained. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator from Florida has admitted that; but he says that, 
while they can not be sustained, they are not in the bill. That 
is what I want to get at. be 

Mr. SMOOT I will say to the Senator that the Senator from 
Towa did not refer to a single solitary item that is not in this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
Numerous items which are not specifically appropriated for 
in this bill are estimated for; but the Senator from North Dakota 
misstates my position also if he imagines that I have admitted 
that the items to which the Senator from Iowa directed the 
attention of the Senate were without merit. I have not at- 
tempted to present the facts in regard to those items because they 
are not involved in this bill. Some of those items were pro- 
vided in the bill which failed last February, because it was not 
reached on the calendar of the Senate after it had passed -the 
House. I can take care of those when we get to them, but I 
thought it was not worth while to take up the time of the Senate 
discussing matters which were in the bill that failed, because 
they are not before us now. My contention is that this bill has 
been reduced down to an emergency proposition, and that only 
such waterways as can be legitimately placed in that category 
are taken care of in the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. It seems to me that in this discussion one 
factor has been in a way lost sight of, and that is the matter of 
unexpended balances for many of these so-called improvements. 
The Senator in charge of the bill criticizes Senators somewhat 
for not having examined the items ef the bill for which appro- 
priations are asked. Mr. President, I have started en that 
investigation, but it is an investigation not of hours but of days 
to go through these several groups, as, for example, the one 
found on page 12, which includes 12 different projects, and 
find the unexpended balances, not for 1916, but the estimated 
unexpended balance March 1, 1917, and beyond that the un- 
expended balance for any of those projects on July 1 of this 
year as estimated by the Board of Engineers. 

I think that highly important, and what I desire by this 
investigation, which my secretary and myself are now trying 
to curry on. is to find out with reference to Manteo Bay, Scupper- 
nong, Pamlico, Tar, South Bay, Neuse, and Trent Rivers, Fish- 
ing, Contentnia, Swift, and Smith Creeks and waterway con- 
necting Swan Quarter Bay with Deep Bay, N. C., all in one group 
and for all of which a lump sum of $15,500 is asked to be appro- 
priated. 

This is but one of many groups under this so-called grouping 
system, and I desire to ascertain what the estimated unexpended 
balances on July 1, 1917, would be in order to determine whether, 


in times like these, when we should appropriate for necessary 
improvements only, we are warranted in making an appropria- 
tion for such projects in addition to any unexpended balances, 

Mr. KING and Mr. FLETOHER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, To whom does the Senator from 
Utah yield? i 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield in a moment. I want to say to the 
Senator from South Dakota, [Mr. Srertina] that beyond ques- 
tion there is an unexpended balance of over $31,000,000 for the 
rivers and harbors of the country. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will call attention to the report of the minority of the 
House committee on that matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, will 
he permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. KING. In line with the information which the Senator 
is attempting to obtain, I want to state to the Senator that I 
have had my secretary and others at work for two days trying 
to discover upon the map, atlases, publications, and anything else 
that they could find, these imaginary creeks, bays, swamps, 
pools, and what not, for which appropriations are sought in this 
bill, and they have not yet been able to find any of them. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think I can answer the 
Senator’s question for him, if the Senator from Utah will 
allow me, 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is all the Senator desires, I will yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the report of the minority of the House committee on 
this proposition while I am on the floor, if the Senator from 
Utah will permit me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The minority of the House committee say: 

There is now in the hands of the Army engineers with which to meet 
e es an additional million dollars, which is a balance from the 
last lump-sum appropriation bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. STERLING. The report continues: 
and which can be used for the necessary maintenance and improvement 
of such adopted projects as the judgment of the engineers may decide. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that; it is wholly fallacious, 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Florida will bear with 
me just a moment, I want to read this further: 

But of still greater significance are the sheets made up for office use 
By the engineers, a copy of which is in the hands of the 8 

ere is hardly an item for which there is not on hand an ample 
balance to care for the needs of the projects for which Congress has 
made appropriations, 

I want to say in that connection that I have now in my office 
copies of those sheets, and my secretary is working over them, 
that I might from the facts obtained therefrom find some intel- 
ligent basis on which to vote on this bill. I quote further from 
the minority report of the House committee: 

These sheets, following the title of improvement, have three columns 
marked as follows: 2. Balance unexpended March 1, 1917. 3. Balance 
available, exclusive of outstanding liabilities and contract obligations, 
Mareh 1, 1917. 4. Estimated balance available, exclusive of outstand- 
ing liabilities and contract obligations, July 1, 1917. 

The grand total under column 2, balance unexpended March 1, 1917, 
is $50,132,978.77 ; the grand total under column 8. balance available, 
exclusive of outstanding Habilities and contract obligations, March 1, 
1917, $31,428.146.70; the grand total under column 4, estimated balance 
available, exclusive of outstanding Habilities and contract obligations, 
July 1, 1917, $19,838,432.37, 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota a question. Has the Senator from South Dakota ex- 
amined the report of the majority of the committee? 

Mr. STERLING. I have not read the report of the majority 
of the committee entirely through. 

Mr. NELSON. Would it not be well to give some credit to 
the majority report as well as to the minority report? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh. yes. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will turn to the majority re- 
Po iir, STERLING. I desire to say that I am going on the as- 
sumption that the majority report is a fair and correct report 
from their viewpoint. I am not criticizing the majority report ; 
out I am trying to point out that the minority say—and I think 
their statement is indisputable—that certain unexpended bal- 
ances exist. I desire to say further to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that my object is to find out, if I can, what unexpended 
balances yet remain to the credit of any one of these projects. 
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It will help me to determine whether to support the appropria- 
tion for the project or seek to amend it or strike it out. } 
Mr. NELSON. I will read a brief extract from the majority 
report. If the Senator had read it himself he would not have 
made the statement he has made: 
On ay 1, 1917, there will be a balance, made up of 
397 items, aggregating........_-..._.......-..._.. $19, 838, 432. 37 
Now listen to this— 
210 of these items represent localities not appropriated 


for in pending bill and aggregating.-.__.____-__-_____ 10, 019, 984. 59 
This leaves a balance of. 9, 818, 537. 59 


If the Senator from South Dakota had taken the pains to 
read the report of the majority of the committee, he would 
have found how mistaken was the report from which he has 
read. Of the items which make up the amount ef nearly 
$20,000,000 referred to, 210 are not in this bill and are not 
covered by it. If the Senator has not a copy of the majority 
report, I will lend it to him, and he had better read it in con- 
nection with the minority report. y : 

Mr. STERLING. I trust that the Senator from Minneso 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely want to add one word. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to proceed now. I have 

* stood here about 10 minutes without saying a word, and I desire 
to continue. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
will be brief. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
allow me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the Senator aiming at? Does he 
want the railroads to have a monopoly of all the transportation 
business of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. y 
Mr. NELSON. Does he want to join in a game of freeze ou 
against river and harbor improvements just because there are 

no navigable rivers in Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. ‘That statement of the 
Senator from Minnesota is uncalled for. The Senator from 
Utah has upon every occasion when he has spoken on a river 
and harbor bill made the statement that he is only too anxious 
to improve the navigable rivers and real harbors of the United 
States. 

The Senator from Utah is perfectly willing to appropriate 
all necessary money for that purpose, but the Senator from 
Utah is not satisfied to appropriate public money for cleaning 
out a lot of little creeks with no commerce upon them and no 
chance of commerce ever being carried upon them. 

As far as the railroads are concerned, I care no more about 
the railroads than I do about any other business in the country. 
I am just as much interested in water transportation as I am 
in railroad transportation, and I was rather surprised to hear 
the Senator from Minnesota make that statement. 

Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the details of this 
bill, as I said; but let me call attention to one thing: We are 
appropriating money now with a view of hiring men and to 
purchase and to use material on projects in this bill that never 
ought to have been undertaken at a time when material is at 
the highest prices that were ever known in the history of the 
world, at a time when wages are higher than at any former 
time in the history of our country, and at a time when every 
man can be employed in some other avocation that is absolutely 
necessary for the carrying on of the war in which we are now 
engaged. Why, Mr. President, if a business man were to under- 
take to invest in these projects, even though they were projects 
worthy of investment, he never would take the present time 
to do it; and, as we have this unexpended balance, it seems to 
me that appropriation is sufficient for most of the projects 
here; and where there are projects that are absolutely neces- 
sary to be improved—not only the rivers but the harbors of 
our country—that will assist in any way in carrying forward 
the commerce of this country, and particularly the commerce 
that is needed for the advancement of the war, I would say 
grant the appropriation without a question. 

Every Army engineer ought to be with his command, and 
will necessarily be there, I am afraid, before the next 12 months 
pass. Why take these Army engineers, that will be so much 
wanted in the field, to spend their time in overseeing work upon 
creeks and streams that will cost the Government of the United 
States $50 to $100 a ton for all the commerce that passes over 
them? No one can justify a condition like that, Mr. President. 
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I have said time and time again that E do not believe in this 
piecemeal method of appropriation. I believe that wherever 
there is a project—and there are a great many of them in this 
bill—that ought to be appropriated for; we ought to appropriate 
enough money to finish it. I would even go so far in such cases 
as to appropriate more money, if it can be expended within the 
year; but the projects in this bill that are indefensible I think 
we ought to eliminate, I know, however, that it can not be done. 

Now, Mr. President, I will say no more about the bill and allow. 
it to pass, just as I know it will. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have sat here patiently and 
kept silent and avoided saying anything on this bill, but states- 
— — Wer lately made remarks that force me no longer to keep 

en 

We are now in the midst of a great war. 
many styles and ways of putting monkey wrenches in the wheel, 
to use a slang expression. -We had an illustration of that in the 
morning papers yesterday, in the form of, an ostensible report 
from officers who had returned from Europe as to how danger- 
ous the situation there was. So far as those newspaper accounts 
were concerned they aimed to put us into a state of gloom. 
Then we have another line of attack. It is to scare the country 
with the amount of appropriations—how much this is going to 
cost, how many bonds we have got to issue, how many taxes we 
will have to pay. 

What is the object of that? What good can it accomplish 
except to unnerve and frighten the American people while they, 
are engaged in a great war? If there ever was a time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we needed water transportation more than ever, it 
is now. Our water transportation for the last few years. in 
spite of the improvements we have been making, has been ham- 
strung and knocked in the head by knockers of various kinds, 
especially on the part of the railroads, in order that they might 
monopolize the trade. The railroads have paralleled our great 
rivers; they have reached out in all directions; and their game 
from first to last has been a game of freeze out, to freeze out 
river transportation. 

The other day I was down in one of the departments of the 
Government, I will not name the officer with whom I talked, 
but he had a patriotic view of the matter. He said: “If the 
railroads would coordinate and cooperate with our system of 
water transportation, there would not be the complaint of car 
shortage that there is now, but they will not do it; they will 
make such rates, where they control the sides of the river, 
that they drive the boats off the river. If it is a case of joint 
rates, although the distance by rail may be only a quarter of 
the aggregate distance, yet they will impose such rates for that 
quarter that the water end of it can not afford to run. Why,” 
said he, “the coal from the Pennsylvania coal fields could be 
shipped to tidewater at Philadelphia and from there pass down 
by boat and be delivered at Norfolk, at Washington, at Balti- 
more, and at other points; but the railroads will not give such 
rates that the boats can afford to join them in carrying the 
coal on a through rate.” 

Less than 10 days ago a trainload of produce arrived at 
St. Paul from the West on one of the great transcontinental 
lines. The goods were to be forwarded down the river to points 
on both sides of the Mississippi. They tried to secure cars for 
shipping those goods, and they could not do it. Our people have 
been trying to establish, and have finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing, a line of barges on the Mississippi River. They finally 
found that the man who ran those boats was willing to take 
the stuff. The next day the railroads had an ample supply of 
ears and took that stuff away from the barges. So the effect of 
the action of these gentlemen who are all the time knocking 
river improvements—I do not say they intend to do it; I do 
not accuse them of any bad motives—but I say the effect of 
their action is to play into the hands of the railroad companies. 

Our people now, since we have gotten the big dam completed 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the locks opened so that 
navigation extends up to the wharves of Minneapolis, have or- 
ganized a barge line, and the Government engineers assigned 
to duty in connection with our river and harbor improvements 
have been kind enough to loan some of their barges for this 
transportation; and now, while we are unable to get sufficient 
coal from the ports on the Lakes up by way of Duluth, our 
people are reaching out to get Iowa and Illinois coal and Ohio 
coal by means of barges along the Ohio River and the Missis- 
sippi River. We feel the need of this water transportation. 
This war will work many changes. It will increase our ship- 
ping, and I have faith to believe that, if we do not cheek it or 
restrain it, it will be the means of increasing our water trans- 
portation, for we need it now more than ever, 
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Take a State like my State of Minnesota, for example, one 
of the great agricultural States of this Union, and, I want to 
say to my friends from Utah, one of the great miming States 
of this Union. We need water transportation as badly as any 
part of the country, and our people are not talking about “ pork- 
barrel” legislation every time there is a river and harbor bill 
up. Over half of the iron ore—I do not know but 70 per cent 
of all the iron ore produced in the United States—comes from 
the mines of Minnesota. -Unfortunately, we are not supplied 
with coal in Minnesota. Our iron ore is carried down the Great 
Lakes to the ports on Lake Erie and distributed at those ports. 
Among those ports is the one that the Senator from Ohio re- 
ferred to, the harbor of Lorain, one of the greatest ore ports 
in that country. Our big ore-carrying boats have a tonnage of 
from ten to fifteen thousand tons, and they go down there with 
their iron ore and bring back coal to Minnesota. Unfortunately, 
however, while they bring the iron ore down there, they have 
not, in the last year nor this year, been able to secure a supply 
of coal for a return cargo; and because of that fact to-day the 
people of the Northwest are looking to the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River and to the advantages that that river gives us. 
We know that the railroads will continue to do as they have 
always done—to head off water transportation in every con- 
ceivable way. 

Why, at St. Paul one of the railroads has the terminal facili- 
ties, the river facilities, Our steamboats are practically at the 
mercy of one of the old railroads there, because they own the 
water front. At Minneapolis fortunately. the people have had 
the wisdom to secure the river front of the new navigation; and 
now to deprive us of this, just because of the war, seems to me 
cruel—as cruel as it can be. The idea that because a few of 
these engineers may be needed at the front in France all river 
and harbor improvements in the country must be suspended and 
at a standstill seems to me monstrous, 

It is not only a question of the new works—and they are 
quite limited in this bill—but it is a question of taking care of 
the old works that have been completed. People ought to know 
that many of these improvements are completed, and it is a 
question of maintenance. You take a port on the Atlantic coast. 
It may have been dredged out to a sufficient depth. Take one 
of the tidal streams, what they call creeks or streams here, 
They are little tidal basins. Take one of those streams. It may 
be dredged out and put in a navigable condition, but because 
of the wind and tide it is continually filling up and it requires 
dredging. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sterne] referred to 
an item on page 12, embracing a lot of little streams on the sea- 
coast, If he had read along, right at the end of that he would 
have found that the entire appropriation was only $15,000, and 
it was not to make these harbors, but simply to maintain them 
and keep them in working order, so as not to allow them to 
deteriorate. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘ Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. It was just for that object that I spoke of 
unexpended balances; and I wanted to examine the record of 
the Board of Army Engineers for the purpose of determining 
what were the unexpended balances with reference to these 6 
items of the 12 items in the list to which the Senator from 
Minnesota referred, 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will find that the balances are 
extremely limited, because in most cases there has been no 
appropriation, except for maintenance, for a number of years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minne- 
sota will allow me, I should like to answer the question of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The Senator from South Dakota quotes from a minority 
report in the House of Representatives. Evidently he has not 
read the report of the majority of the Commerce Committee. 
There is no minority report as to that. 

Mr. STERLING. I have read a good part of the report of 
the majority of the committee, and I have had it before me 
during the last two days, more or less, comparing it with the 
report of the Army engineers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What I want to say is this: If the Sena- 
tor will refer to page 2 of that report he will find that spe- 
cific question answered, not by the committee, not by me, not 
by any member of the committee, but by the Chief of Engineers 
himself. If the Senator will just turn to that, I will read the 
letter to Mr. Smarr, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House: 


In response to your letter of May 25 requesting a statement of the 
reasons why the existence of the available balances for river and harbor 
works on March 1, 1917, te which attention is called in the minority 


report on the river and harbor bill, eee Dat aent the necessity for 

= poe are appro ropriations proposed in the I have to state that 
main and su cont reason is that these — —— all contemplate 

different work from that proposed with the funds carried in the bul 

Now, that is conclusive. Why argue further about it? The 
statement is made that whhtever these available balances may 
be, no matter whether you run them up to forty millions or forty 
billions, not a dollar of the amount is available for meeting the 
appropriations provided for in this bill; so it yill not make any 
difference what that availuble balance may be. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minne- 
sota will pardon me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield further? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me suggest to the Senator from Florida 
that I so frequently come across this statement in the report 
of the Army engineers with reference to any particular item, 
The statement is made that so much money—$1,000, $5,000, or 
$10,000, as the case may be-“ may be profitably expended”; 
not that it is necessary, but that it “may be profitably ex- 
pended ” ; and so on, item after item. That is the statement of 
the Board of Army Engineers. It is not quite satisfactory to 
me under existing conditions to have the statement simply that 
it may be profitably expended, without any further statement 
as to the need. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is not the statement, if the Senator 
wil! listen to it. The letter says distinctly: 

I have to state that the main and sufficient reason is that these 

nces— e 


These available balances that the Senator is troubled about— 

All contemplate diferent work from that proposed with the funds 
carried in the bill. 

So that they are entirely outside of the items in this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that now, 
while we are in the midst of this war, while there is a great 
shortage of coal throughout the country, while it is a question 
of distributing the iron ore and the supplies of this country, 
military and other supplies, we need water transportation more 
than ever. 

The ore from our great mines on Lake Superior comes 
through the Soo Canal, goes down, and is distributed along the 
Lake ports. Even my good friends from Indiana—I do not 
see them on the floor at this time—have a harbor in their 
State, Indiana Harbor, which is quite a beneficiary of the Gov- 
ernment improvement that has been made at that pofnt, and 
which secures large quantities of the ore from Minnesota. 
Take the many harbors in the Stste of Ohio, Lorain, Toledo, 
and the other places farther east of that—I do not recall them 
at this moment—the ore from the great mines on Lake Supe- 
rior is shipped to those ports, and the boats bring back coal. 
As I said a moment ago, unfortunately the boats can not 
secure now the supply of coal that we ought to have, and we 
are relegated now more than ever to the waters of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi Rivers, and even to the Missouri River. 

Great improvements have been carried on upon the Ohio 
River by the Government, and great advantages will inure to 
the country by means of the shipment of coal. The coal from 
the mines of West Virginia and Ohio can be carried down the 
Ohio River and thence to the mouth of the Mississippi River 
and furnished to our Navy there as cheaply as the railroads 
can carry it over the Allegheny Mountains to the seaboard at 
Norfolk and other points. 

I never could see any glory in knocking at our river trans- 
portation because of late years, owing to the fact that the rail- 
roads have been knocking it, it has not shown up as much as it 
ought to have shown up in the matter of tons carried on the 
water; but here is one benefit that has come to us, and it has 
come to all the shippers of the Northwest: The fact that these 
watercourses have been open, the fact that we have had these 
great navigable rivers, has compelled the railroads to give our 
people reduced rates, and we have had the benefit of it all over 
the country. 

If the iron ore from Minnesota had to come all the way by 
rail to your great places in Ohio, just think in what a fix you 
would be. If all the coal from the Ohio and West Virginia 
mines had to come by rail to the Northwest, to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, where would our people be? Why, Mr. President, 
there never was a time when we needed water transportation 
more than we do in the present emergency; and I am surprised 
that just because a few Army engineers may be needed in 
Europe men now advocate the idea that all our river improve- 
ments should be brought to a standstill, and everything should 
be at a deadlock, and our people should not have the advantage 
of what we have been struggling for _years to secure, and what 
we need now more than ever. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, is there an amendment pend- 
igg? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is; on page 21. 

Mr. HARDING. I did not understand that that could be the 
case when we are considering the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment on page 21, Mr. President, 
is really just to correct the addition of the House bill; that is 
all. It is on line 22. $ 

Mr. HARDING. I will wait, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 23, to insert: 


Provided, That there shall be expended, out of the $ 000 above 
appropriated, as seon as practicable, and, It possible, re June 1, 
1918. $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, at Cambridge 
Bend, near Glasgow, Mo., from the head of said bend to Bowlers Point, 


in constructing all necessary new works and LB g in thoro re- 
pair existing works, so that the same shall effectively protect the 
bend: And pro- 


and confine the river to its channel at and Lane 
vided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to trans- 
fer to the Missouri River for work thereon, free of cost, two dredges 
not necessarily employed elsewhere. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 29, line 10, affer the word 
“maintenance,” to insert “in accordance with report submitted 
to Committee on Commerce on March 29, 1917, in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 57,” so as to make the clause read: 


Columbia_and lower Willamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg.. and mouth of Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash.: 
Continuing improvement and for maintenance, in accordance with re- 

ort submitted to Committee on Commerce on March 29, 1917, in Senate 


Congress, first on. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator from Ohio desire to address the 
Chair? If so, I will yield. 

Mr. HARDING. Not at this point. I want to offer an amend- 
ment presently. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask the chairman of the committee, 
if he will kindly answer the interrogatory, whether or net any 
provision is made in this bill where a so-called waterway 1s 
purely local for the State to contribute anything for its mainte- 
nance or for the construction of any of the new projects which 
are purely intrastate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In some instances where new projects are 
adopted here, and reference is made to a House document of 
such and such a number, local contribution is provided for. 
-That depends on the report of the engineers. Where a survey 
is ordered, and the report comes in, and the engineers consider 
that local interests are such that they ought to cooperate, they 
so recommend. Then, when the project is adopted, it is adopted 
with that condition in it, and the reference to the document 
carries with it that condition, just the same as if it were set 
forth in the act. 

There is no provision in this bill requiring the States in every 
instance to contribute or to take care of the project, or to do 
anythéng of that sort. What is required depends on the provi- 
sions of the document that is referred to. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. May I suggest that there is a 
general law which requires that engineers in reporting on these 
surveys shall make such recommendations as they deem ad- 
visable for cooperation by the locality? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true; and I will Mustrate 
what I mean to the Senator from Utah. You will find, for in- 
Stance, in the bill on page 18: 

For completing improvement from Mermentau River to Sabine River, 
La. and Tex., in accordance with the report submitted in Senate Doc- 
ument No. 705. 3 Congress, second session, and subject 
to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is a contribution af $230,000 by the 
local people. The Government provides $230,000 and the local 
people put up $230,000. It is thought the lecal people, having 
some direct interest in it, should contribute an equal amount. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is such a requirement, as the Sena- 
tor from Washington says, and generally they state that such 
local cooperation shall be required as the circumstances justify. 

Mr. KING. I wish to say to the Senator in charge of the 


bill that I have made some examination in the limited time 
that has been at my disposal and I ean not find that any sub- 
stantial contribution has been made by any State to the large 
number of little petty streams and streamlets for which ‘appro- 
priations have been made. For instance, in the numerous little 
streams in the State of Florida I can not find, with respect to 
those streams, that the State of Florida has made any sub- 
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stantial appropriation, and I do not find in this bill or in any 
other of the bills any provision looking to a proper and a broad 
and comprehensive plan of aetivity by which the States within 
whieh the local projects are being constructed shall make annm- 
ally a certain contribution for maintenance and to pay a eer- 
tain proportion of the cost of the construction of the project. 
Does not the Senator think, if he will permit an interrogatin 
based upon that statement, that the committee ought to have 
evolved some plan and submitted it here as a part of a compre- 
hensive system of dealing with this important question, by 
which the States that are aided, if there is any aid at all from 
any of these little streams, shall make a part of the contribution 
for the building of the projeet and pay a part of the expenses 
for maintaining it? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I wanted to answer the Senator from Utah 
with respect to two of the improvements carried in the bill lo- 
cated in the State of Ohio. There is a survey provided for the 
harbor of Cleveland Which contemplates in the engineers’ re- 
port an expenditure on the part of the Government not to exceed 
$400,000. It is not contained in this bill, however.’ The expend- 
iture of the city of Cleveland in connection with that same 
improvement is expected to reach in excess of $3,000,000. On 
Lorain Harbor, which has raised more or less controversy, the 
munieipality of Lorain has expended more than eight times the 
sum preposed in this bill in bringing about the improvement. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether it would not be very equitable and fair to the people 
of Ohio that there should have been a eertain percentage pro- 
vided for in the bill, so that Ohio would not be required to put 
up $3,000,000 in one instance and eight times the amount in the 
other, when other projects that are no more meritorious than 
the Cleveland project and the Lorain project are paid for out 
of the General Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. HARDING. I ean only answer the Senator from Colo- 
rado very briefly. I say I think our whole policy is wrong and 
ought to be modified. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator believe there ought 
to be some fixed proportion between the States in which the 
improvement is to be made or the county or the city and the 
General Government, so that there will be equitable treatment 
all around instead of this haphazard manner of allowing at the 
instance of an engineer or some one else a large amount in one 
instance and a very small amount in another, and in another 
nothing at all? > 

Mr. HARDING. I do not think that a statutory limit could 
be established, nor do I think Congress is capable of equitably 
adjusting such allotments. - 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If they were to make the percentage rea- 
sonably small à 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to answer the Sena- 
tor from Utah before we get too far away from that point. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. Inasmuch as this matter comes 
up on an amendment which I shall propose, I will defer what I 
have to say. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply want before we get clear away 
from the specific question asked by the Senator from Utah to 
answer it. He asked me about the little creeks and streams 
and rivulets of Florida, why they should not pay some part by 
local contributions. I am unable to find any of those little 
ereeks and streams mentioned in this bill or any other bill I 
me eai providing an appropriation for any waterway in 

0 é 

I presume the Senator refers, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] seems to think, to some of the waterways there which 
are classified as creeks and streams. I think the Senator from 
Iowa made some reference a few days ago to Banana Creek 
as if it was a very insignificant proposition, even though it in- 
volved the mere survey. Banana Creek happens to be three- 
eighths of a mile wide, and it connects a little waterway known 
as Indian River, which is about 3 miles wide at that point, and 
it is over a mile wide throughout over ifs entire length of 
almost 300 miles, connecting inland waterways extending ever 
500 miles. That was one of those little streams in Florida aver- 
aging a width of ever a mile. and extending nearly 500 miles in 
length. Banana Creek happens to connect the little waterway 
with another small waterway known as Banana River, which 
is about a mile and a half wide and connects with Indian River, 
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Those are the sort of little creeks in Florida that have been 
mentioned here. = 

As to contributions, the first item on page 16, for the St. 
Johns River, the county bonded itself years ago for some 
$500,000 as a first contribution toward deepening the St. 
Johns River. The county of Duval, of which Jacksonville is 
the county seat, issued its bonds and commenced that improve- 
ment. The other items in that paragraph is the Oklawaha 
River, for which there are only $5,000 provided in the way of 
maintenance in this bill. That is all, $5,000, to maintain a 
waterway 117 miles long, connecting five or six lakes 6 or 8 
miles across, carrying products from that vicinity of the farm, 
and agricultural stuff as well gs vegetables, fruit, and the 
like, breaking bulk but once—namely, when getting to a larger 
port at Jacksonville, and from there to Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and all parts of the world. That waterway 
connects it. 

These other items are of no consequence; for instance, half 
a dozen of them carrying an appropriation of $10,000 for main- 
tenance. That is all that is appropriated for maintaining 
these waterways for a year. 

I want to say in regard to the small creeks of Florida, which 
are spoken of as if they amounted to nothing, I do not feel 
that I ought by my silence to admit the justice of any such 
implication as to those streams. Sometimes a stream is called 
a creek, which would be called in some parts of the world a 
tremendous river. 

I do not know that there is anything further to say except 
on this matter of contribution that it is largely based upon 
what the engineers pass upon when they report on a project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 33, after line 22, to strike out: 


Inland water route along the southern shore of Long Island, N. Y. 
from Jamaica Bay to Peconic Bay, with a view to providing a. channel 
of adequate width and depth. 1 


and to insert: 

The item for preliminary examination of Jamaica Bay with a view 
to obtaining a nnel 100 feet wide and 6 feet deep to and through 
Great South Bay to Peconic Bay, including channels to Parsonage and 
Sumpawans River and Freeport and Massa ks, in the river 
and harbor act approved March 2, 1907, ts modified to permit the 
consideration of a channel of suitable depth and width. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman in charge of 
the bill the scope of this amendment, whether or not it con- 
templates the entering upon a new project; and if so, the esti- 
mated cost of the same? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is merely for a survey. It does not 
call for any appropriation at all. It depends altogether on 
whether the engineer will report that it is worthy of investiga- 
tion and survey. He then estimates the cost and they make 
the estimate of the cost finally and decide whether a commer- 
cial justification exists for it or not, and make their report 
upon the project to Congress. It is merely calling for an in- 
vestigation as to a survey. 

Mr, KING. I so understand; but is it not a fact that in the 
overwhelming majority of instances wherever a survey is or- 
dered it is followed by the adoption of the project later on by 
the Government? 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator from Florida will permit 


me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the Senator is entirely wrong about 
that. 

Just in answer to this one question, I will say the facts are 
glven in a communication from the Chief of Engineers on that 
very point. I am very glad the Senator alluded to it, as per- 
haps there is some misunderstanding about it, and this letter 
ought to go into the Record. It is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Orricg OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 25, 10. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Ch an Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate. 
My Dran SANATOR FLETCHER: 1. In response to a 
hone received from Senator RANSDELL, a member of the 
‘commerce, I take pleasure in i 


uest by tele- 
ommittee on 
shing the accompanying memo- 
randum showing the number of examination and survey reports ordered 
by Congress from and inclu the river and harbor act of June 13, 1902, 
the number of reports submit thereon, the number of these re- 
rts which were favorable and unfavorable. In the time allo it 
s not been practicable to extend the table to include the na- 
tions and surveys ordered by the act of March 3, 1899, the one pre- 
N ae ag Bay for 1902. 
2. As the act for 1902 is the one creating the Board of Engineers for 
_ Rivers and Harbors, all reports made since that date have been sub- 


jected to the same test, and it is believed that an 
period prior to the above date would not be comparable, as the method of 
passing upon projecta was under a different system. . 
3. 1 trust that the foregoing may serve all your needs, 
i Very sincerely, yours, 


W. M. BLACK, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers, 
Memorandum in re reports on examinations and surveys ordered by 
; j ongress. 


figures given for a 


Authority for investigation. 


That is the actual record, and I now yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, jnst a word as to what the 
Senator from Florida has said in reply to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Utah. You will observe that the method of mak- 
ing this survey has been changed. There was a survey author- 
ized for this improvement many years ago for a 6-foot channel. 
The engineers were about to report against it, because 6 feet 
were of no value. The Legislature of New York State took 
the matter up this year, and they have provided for an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 for this waterway improvement, if the War 
Department recommends it and Congress finally approves the 
project. It is expected that the improvement recommended and 
authorized will cost in the neighborhood of $3,500,000, of which 
our State will pay substantially one-fourth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 22, to insert: 

Northwest River, Va.-N. C. i- 


Mr. MARTIN. I move to add an amendment giving some 
particulars about that survey. I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to follow it in addition to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
amendment the following: 

From at or near Woodward's bridge up stream, so flat lighters, etc., 
may ascend, with a width of channel of not less than 40 feet, as far as 
the Cornland Causeway Road or beyond that point as far as practicable, 
and to take into consideration any proposition for the cooperation on 
the part of local or State interests for the payment of one-half the 
expense of this project, and to report the possible utility of the whole 
river, from its mouth to its source, if adequately improved to meet the 
requirements of its connecting waters, for the national defense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that amendment is entirely proper. 
It merely makes the amendment a little more specific. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Virginia 
if this is a new project and what the necessity of it is at this 
time as a part of our preparedness program? 

Mr. MARTIN: I do not know that it has any relation to our 
preparedness program. It is a new project. This is simply 
for an investigation by the engineering department of the Gov- 
ernment to report to Congress that we may later on determine 
whether it ought to be undertaken by the Government or not. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 37, to insert: 

Tchula Lake, tributary of the Yazoo River, Miss. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 3, to insert: 


Black River, Ark. and Mo., above Black Rock, Ark., an instruments: 
survey with a view to preparing 3 and estimates of cost for caring 
— —— waters in said river and to determining whether a portion of 

e 


waters of the St. Francois River should be diverted to the 
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Black River, and what additional cost such diversion would involve in 
connection with the works on the Black River. The of survey 
shall also include consideration of any proposition by local interests 
for participation in the expense of said project on account of the recla- 
mation of contiguous lands or other lands subject to overflow by said 
streams, 


The amendment was agreed to. R 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 40, to insert: 
Petaluma Creek, Cal. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 2, to insert: 
East Channel, Coos River, Oreg. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 16, after the word 
“no,” to insert “examination,” and in line 18, after the word 
„Shall,“ to insert “ direct,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That no examination or survey herein provided for shall 
be made until after the close of the war with Germany except s as 
the Secretary of War shall direct. 


The amendment was agreed to. N 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 18, to insert 
as a new section the following: 

Sec, 5. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and empowered 
to grant lenses or licenses to municipal ager acre and to public 
service or other corporations for the use of the surplus water not 
needed for purposes of navigation at the United States Government 
dams constructed at Lake Winnibigoshish and at Lake Pokegama, in the 
State of Minnesota, at such rates and compensation as he deem 
just and reasonable, giving to municipal corporations the preference. 
That such leases or licenses shall not extend ond the period of 50 
years, and that the moneys paid for the same go into the Treasury 
of the United States, to be used for the maintenance of the dams and 
the improvement of navigation in said river. The Secretary of War 
shall make such rules, r stions, and conditions as he may deem 
necessary to protect the interests of navigation and the United States, 
and the same shall be incorporated in the leases or Ucenses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 10, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 6. That Congress hereby consents that the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, or any two of them, may enter into 
any agreement or agreeme:ts with each other to in improvin 
navigation and to prevent and control floods on boundary waters o 
said States and the waters tributary thereto. And said States, or any 
two of them, may agree with each other upon any project or projects 
for the purpose of making such imprevements, and upon the amount 
of money to be contributed by each to carry out such projects. The 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed to make a survey of any 
project proposed, as aforesaid, by said Stat or any two of them, to 
determine the feasibility and practicabili hereof and the 3 


of carrying the same into effect and what s of such expenses should 
75 borne y the respective States, local interests, or by the National 
overnment. 


If the Secretary of War approves pos Maange projects, he 
may authorize the States to make et improvements at their own ex- 
pense, but under his supervision. t the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any funds 
In the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropria ed, for 
the purpose of enabling the Secretary of War to make the surveys and 
estimates berein contemplated. 

Mr. KING. As I understand this amendment—and I ask the 
Senator having the bill in charge if my understanding is cor- 
rect—it is to provide a lump sum for making a survey for such 
new projects as have been included in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment under consideration is 
section 6. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That has reference to particular projects. 

Mr. KING. It is limited, then, merely to the two projects 
referred to in the section? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Utah wants an explana- 
tion, I can give it. 

Mr. KING. I would be very glad to receive an explanation 
from the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I will simply say that the Red River of the 
North and its tributaries are the boundary waters between the 
States of Minnesota and North and South Dakota, They have 
a lot of low and wet land they want to drain into that river, and 
the question is how they can utilize that river, together with 
the Minnesota River, which is close to it. The States proposed 
to make the improvement, but, inasmuch as the question of 
navigation may be involved, they want the Government to lay 
out the work and have the work done under its supervision. 
That is all there is in it. Otherwise, if a part of it were not a 
navigable stream and a boundary water, the States would go 
on of their own accord and do it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. KING. This does not involve any further expenditure 
on the part of the National Government looking to the reclama- 
tion of the lands of the State? 

Mr. NELSON, No, The States will reclaim the land, They 


simply want it determined how the Red River of the North and 


the Minnesota River can be utilized to take off the surface 
water. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that it ought to be 
stated, in addition, that by reason of a drainage system, already 
adopted not only in Minnesota but in North Dakota, a greater 
amount of water was thrown from the lowlands into the tor- 
tuous Red River than the river was capable of handling. The 
result was that vast stretches of that land have been over- 
flowed with water after the grain had been seeded, destroying 
hundreds of thousands of acres. Neither Minnesota, North 
Dakota, nor South Dakota is asking one dollar’s aid on the 
part of the Government on account of this damage; but they 
do ask that they may act together, even though the work covers 
a navigable stream over which the United States claims juris- 
diction and has jurisdiction, to the end that they may at their 


“own expense prevent a recurrence of such floods as this and 


may contribute to the expense of the project such amount as 
may be agreed upon by all three of the States, the work to be 
su by the Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 44, after line 9, to insert: 


rty 
hereby authorized and empowered to prescribe such AR Regi fy as he 


may 
the navigable waters of the United States or waters under the jurisdic- 
tion of en red b 
Coast Artillery fire in target practice or otherwise, or by e 


ound that 
and of any 
nes, mine fields, 


any plant or facility engaged in the execution of 
any public a or river and harbor improvement; and the said 
Secretary o ar shall = gta Pes wer to regulate the transportation 
of explosives upon any of waters. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendnient was, on page 45, after line 3, to insert: 

That to enforce the regulations prescribed pursuant to this act the 
Secretary of War may detail any public vessel in the service of the 
War ent, or, upon the request of the Secretary of War, the 
head of any other department may enforce, and the head of any such 
department is hereby authorized to enforce, such regulations by means 
of any public vessel of such department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 11, to change the 
number of the section from “T” to “9.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, Ene 3, to change the 
number of the section from “9” to “11.” * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 10, to change the 
number of the section from “10” to “12,” and, in line 12, after 
the words “ Betterton-Morgan Company,” to strike out the word 
Incorporated“ in parentheses and insert “ Inc.,“ so as to read: 

Sec, 12. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, under such 
terms, inclu a reasonable rental, to be approved by him, to permit 
the Betterton-Mor Company (Inc.) to construct a dock or docks 
upon lots 1, 4, 5, block 6, Seattle tidelands, or upon such portions 
thereof as he may designate, the construction of said docks to be under 
the supervision of and all material used therein to be approved by the 
Secretary of War, and the necessary expenses of such supervision and 
construction to be borne by said company. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to carry 
that amendment a little further. I want the parentheses 
stricken out; but it seems as though the printer must have 
changed this to suit himself. The letters “Inc.” are a part of 
the name of the company. I therefore want the parentheses 
also stricken out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems almost impossible to get that 
printed correctly. We have had it several times, and the 
printers either insert the word “incorporated” in full or 
put it in parentheses, neither of which is warranted. The 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Washington, of 
course, is entirely proper. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. > 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 48, after line 8, to insert as a new section the following : 


Suc. 13. That amounts hereafter paid by private parties or other 
a cles for rental of plant owned by the Government in connection 
with the ay a river and harbor works shall be 
each case the credit of the appropriation to which the plant belongs. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; : 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 14, to change the 
number of the section from “11” to “14,” 


roy- 
ndy 


rtion 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 4, to insert 
asa new section the following: es : 
„ 18. 1 k, in Collet e „ be, ani 
Sec. 15. That Mosquito Cree olleton Cou 2 


the same is hereby, declared to be a l S 
meaning of the Constitution and laws of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 8, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 16. That a commission, to be known as the waterways com- 
mission, consisting of seven members to be e a the President 
of the United States, at least one of whom 1l be chosen from the 
active or retired list of the Engineer Corps of the Army, at least 
one of whom shall be an expert hydraulic engineer from civil life, 
is hereby created and authorized, under such rules and regulations 
as it may ppt 75 to bring into coordination and cooperation the engl- 
neering, scien fic, and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and 
commissions of the several governmental departments of the United 
States and commissions created by Congress that relate to study, 
development, er control of waterways and water resources and su 
jects related thereto, or to the development and regulation of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, with a view to gaita such services in 
investigating, with ect to all watersheds in e United States 
questions relating to the development, improvement, regulation, and 
control of navigation as a part of interstate and forei commerce, 
including therein the related questions of irrigation, alnage, for- 
estry, arid and swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, 
regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization of water power, pre- 
vention of soil erosion and waste, storage, and conservation of water 
for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and .domestic uses, coopera- 
tion of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and to formulate 
and report to Congress; as early as practicable, a comprehensive plan 
or plans for the development of waterways and the water resources 
of the United States for the purposes of navigation and for every 
useful purpose, and recommendations for the modification or discon- 
tinuance of any project herein or heretofore adopted. Any member 
appointed from the retired list shall receive the same pay and allow- 
ances as he would if on the active list, and members selected from 
civil life shall receive compensation of $7,500 per annum, $ 

In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to 
any of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be considered here- 
under, and in formulating plans, and in the preparation of a report 
or reports, as herein provided, consideration shall be given to all mat- 
ters which are to be undertaken, either independently by the United 
States or by cooperation between the Unit States and the several 
States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, cor- 
porations, and individuals within the jurisdiction, pome and rights 
of each, respectively, and with a view to assigning to the United 
States such portion of such 7 regulation, and 
contro as may be undertaken by the United States, and to the States, 
political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, and individuals such portions as belong to their respective juris- 
dictions, rights, and interests. 

The commission is authorized to employ, or retain, and fix the 
compensation for the services of such engineers, transportation ex- 
perts, experts in water development and utilization, and constructors 
of eminence as it may deem necessary to make such investigations and 
to carry out the purposes of this section. And in order to defray 
the expenses made necessary by the provisions of this section there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as Congress may 
həreafter determine, and the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, 
available until e ded, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the 
Secretary of the sury by the chairman of said commission. 

The commission shall-have power to make every enditure requisite 
for and incident to its authorized work, and to employ in the District 
of Columbia and in the field such clerical, legal engineering, artistic 
and expert seryices as it may deem advisable, neluding the payment ot 

r diem in lieu of subsistence for 9 engaged in field work or 

veling on official business, rent of offices in the District of Columbia 
and in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office equipment. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, prevent, or 
interfere with the completion of any survey, investigation, project, or 
work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted or authorized upon or 
for the improvement of any of the rivers or harbors of the United 
W e with legislative action upon reports heretofore or hereafter 
presented. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. - 

Mr. LODGE. Before the vote is taken on the amendment, I 
should like to ask if this is what is known as the Newlands 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
it is. à 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is very different from what was known 
as the Newlands amendment as presented in a former Dill, I 
will say to the Senator. j 

Mr. LODGE. It commits us to an expenditure of about $600,- 
000,000, does it not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It does not commit us to anything. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is merely an investigating commis- 
sion. It does not commit us to anything. It is altogether dif- 
ferent from the former proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the beginning of a $600,000,000 expendi- 
ture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the amendment is agreed 
to I want to ask the chairman of the committee whether it is his 
purpose to obtain a vote upon this bill this evening? The rea- 


son that I make the inquiry is that I had intended submitting 


some observations upon the bill and upon the general policies of 
the Government in dealing with these projects. I want to state 
to the Senator that if I adhere to my present purpose it will 
take perhaps an hour or an hour and a half for me to present 
my views upon these matters, but if we shall adjourn until 
to-morrow it may be that I will defer speaking at all upon the 
bill. My intention is, if I speak to-day, to discuss at some 
length the unwise course pursued by the Government in dealing 
with the important subject of harbors and waterways, and to 
point out the millions, if not hundreds of millions, of dollars 
wasted under the present system, and also to condemn this bill 
and suggest reasons why it should be defeated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to say to the Senator that if I 
can—it is only now half past 4 o’clock—lI desire to get through 
with the bill this evening. I see no good reason why we can 
not do so. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? s 

Mr. KING. Iam very glad to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN. I merely want to say, for the information of 
the Senator and for that of other Senators, that there has been 
a very general desire expressed to have the Senate adjourn 
over until Monday, which can not vrell be done unless this bill 
is completed. So, while I have no desire whatever to curtail 
the remarks of the Senator from Utah, I think it very desirable 
that he should make them this evening, and that the Senate 
should remain in session until this bill is finally voted on, in 
order that we may adjourn over until Monday. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator permit me to inquire what 
great harm would ensue to the country if this bill should not 
be passed to-night? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know that any great harm would 
ensue; but we are here to pass laws; this one is ready for 
the consideration of the Senate; and I think it is up to us to 
proceed to consider it and dispose of it. We have nothing else 
to do this afternoon; it is just half past 4 o'clock, and there 
is no reason why the Senator from Utah should not address 
the Senate for such length of time as he desites. The Senate 
could then vote on the bill and adjourn over until Monday. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr, KENYON, I desire to ask the Senator from Virginia, 
who is the leader on the Democratic side, if he thinks the 
Senate should adjourn oyer until Monday, in view of the fact 
that the conferees may report on the food-control bill? 

Mr. MARTIN. If I thought it was possible that the con- 
ferees would report on the food-control bill I should certainly 
be opposed to adjourning over; but there is not the remotest 
possibility of a report on the food bill before Monday, from all 
the information that I have. 

Mr, KENYON. I do not agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know whether there are any con- 
ferees on that bill present, but that is what the conferees with 
whom I have talked told me, that they expected a very tedious 
and protracted conference before they could reach an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] himself is a member of the committee 
of conference on that bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. All of the conferees who have spoken to me 
on the subject have expressed the opinion that it would take a 
good many days to reach an agreement. I have not heretofore 
heard it suggested as remotely possible that the conferees 
would agree between this time and Monday. 

Mr. KENYON. The conferees expect to work, to-night far 
into the night to endeavor either to agree or report back that 
they can not agree. While I can not speak at all for the con- 
ferees, I am inclined to believe that there will be some kind 
of report here before the week is over, and I do not think the 
Senate ought to adjourn, 

Mr. MARTIN. I respectfully submit that the questions in 
difference will require more time for deliberation than exists 
between now and Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report must be submitted to the House 
first, at any rate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the committee amendments 
have all been disposed of, have. they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The question is on agree- 
ing to the last committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have an amendment which I desire to 


offer on behalf of the committee. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. - Very well. . 2 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida is 
recognized. 


Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKEL- 
LAR] really presented the amendment, but the committee has 
agreed to it. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, at the bottom of the page, it is 
proposed to insert the following: j 

The Mississippi River Commission shall forthwith make an examina- 
tion of the Memphis Harbor, on the Mississippi River at the mouth of 
Wolf River, and at the earliest practicable moment make such plans 
and take such steps, to be N by the Chlef of Engineers, as will 
remove the large sand bar in front of Memphis to such an extent as 
FVʒᷣA“! heretofore of hereafter appre- 
eee tar the work: of the Mississippi River Commission, not to exceed, 

owever, the sum of $250,000 for the current year. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
is recognized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the amendment that has 
just %een read is the one that the committee has already agreed 
to. I desire to state to Senators that the amendment requires 
no additional appropriation at all. It merely directs the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission to take such steps and prepare such 
plans, to be approved by the Chief of Engineers, as will result 
in removing a very large sand bar that has formed within the 
last four or five years in front of the city of Memphis and which 
virtually shuts off the city from the river front. As all the 
Senators know, Memphis is one of the most important cities on 
the Mississippi River. At present the only way that the steam- 
boats can get up to the wharves is through a small channel that 
has been dug next to the bank. The steamboats have to come 
up that channel one at a time and load and then unload one at a 
time and then go out. 

Gen. Black, the Chief of Engineers, has given it as his opin- 
ion that the bar can be removed without any serious difficulty, 
_ if done now. There is, however, some difference of opinion 
between him and the members of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. The commission has made a recommendation in the 
matter, which has not yet been approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

This provision will settle that difficulty. ‘The commission is 
directed to go on and do the work and pay for it out of an ap- 
propriation that has already been made or which will here- 
after be made for the Mississippi River Commission under a 
bill that has heretofore been passed by Congress. I do not 
want to go into the matter in any unnecessary detail, but I 
feel sure that it is a matter of such very great importance that 
the Senate will not object to the insertion of the amendment 
in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from Utah, as 
I believe he addressed the Chair first. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to say that this 
improvement is to be paid for out of a lump-sum appropria- 
tion that has already been made? ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; in part; the remainder, if any, to be 
paid out of similar appropriations hereafter to be made. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like the Senator 
from Utah to understand that this money is to be paid out of the 
appropriation for the Mississippi River contained in the so-called 
flood-control bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 
I beg his pardon for not having yielded before. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I understood that this appro- 


priation was to be paid out of the money already appropriated, . 


but that there was to be a limitation of $250,000. I do not see 
any limitation in the amendment as proposed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will tell the Senator why that is. The 
Chief of Engineers has just telephoned me that it is impossible 
to fix a limitation. There was a limitation originally in the 
proposed amendment that not more than $250,000 should be ex- 
pended this year on this particular work out of the appropria- 
tion which has already been made. The memorandum which 
has just been sent by Gen. Black did not have that limitation in 
it. I thought that it would be better to have the matter left 
generally without limitation, and if more money is required than 
now contemplated it can be expended under a subsequent lump- 
sum appropriation. $ > « 

I will say to Senators that I thought the committee had agreed 
to that change as indicated by Gen. Black. If the committee 


did not so understand, I am perfectly willing to have the limita- 
tion of $250,000 go in the amendment. I do not want any mis- 
understanding about it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have to say that the 
committee did not so understand. We understood that there 
was to be a limitation and that the words “not to exceed, 
however, the sum of $250,000 for the current fiscal year” would 
be added. If that is agreeable to the Senator, we will make 
no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After the statement made by the Senator 
from Louisiana I will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR, Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to get some information. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I will be very glad to give the Senator 
such information as I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, this amendment provides 
for this improvement to be paid for out of a fund that has here- 
tofore been appropriated? 8 

Mr. McKELLAR. To the extent of $250,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, that is the limitation now in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Tes. f 

Mr. NORRIS, I was not so much interested in that as I was 
to find out just exactly what this particular fund was, and 
whether it is under the control of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; a fund of $6,000,000 was appropri- 
ated in the flood-control bill for the Mississippi River. ahd it is 
out of that fund or some subsequent fund of like kind that this 
improvement is to be paid for. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, why is it necessary to appropriate for 
it in this bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not appropriated for at all in this 
bill, but directions are merely given to the Mississippi River 
Commission to proceed to do the work under the direction of the 
Chief of Engineers. Not an additional dollar is appropriated in 
this bill. There has been some difference of opinion about the 
matter between the Mississippi River Commission and the Chief 
of Engineers, and it has been hanging fire for about four or fiye 
years—I think now for about five years, 

Mr, NORRIS. Why is it necessary to give any direction to 
the commission? Do they not have authority to do it without 
a specific direction? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The commission has authority to do it, it 
is true, but they have not done it, although it has been pending 
for a long time. There is a difference of opinion between the 
Chief of Engineers, who has rather a veto power over the allot- 
ments of the money made by the commission, and the com- 
mission itself, with the result that no work has been done, and 
the city of Memphis has practically been left high and dry, 
without access to the river. We want to get access, and that is 
the object of this instruction from Congress. I have never un- 
derstood the attitude of the Mississippi River Commission on 
this subject. 

The commission has uniformly ever since I have been in 
public life, been opposed to any project in or around Mem- 
phis. I sincerely hope the members of the commission will 
not any longer feel this antagonism against one of the two 
best cities within their jurisdiction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Mississippi River Commission opposed 
to this work? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I can not say that. All I can say 
is that there is a disagreement between the Mississippi River 
Commission and the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Engineers 
believing that the bar can be removed with comparative ease 
and without any great expense. It seems that some members 
of the commission, at any rate, believe that a channel there 
will be sufficient and that no further steps need be taken to re- 
move the bar. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to get the exact situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I am trying to give it to the Senator to 
the best of my ability. 

Mr, VARDAMAN, If the Senator will yield to me, I think 
I can explain the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ascertain if the 
Senator knows whether the commission itself has turned down 
this proposition, and, if they have not turned it down, why 
they do not do the work? 8 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I can say that since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Congress, which has now been about six years, count- 
ing House and Senate service, I have been steadily, in season 


and out of season, trying to get the commission to do this work. 


My colleague [Mr. SHIELDS], since he has been in the Senate, 
has also been very busily engaged in the same good work, but 
up to date we have been wholly unable to get the commission 
to proceed to remove that bar. 


Both of us think we should have some action. There is no 


possible excuse for this plain neglect of the Memphis Harbor. 
We are entitled to relief as a plain matter of right. Now, 
when we investigated it in its latest phase we found that there 
was a difference of opinion existing between the Mississippi 
River Commission and the Chief of Engineers. 

The manner in. which the money is allotted for work there 
is this: When a lump sum is appropriated, the Mississippi River 


Commission undertakes to allot the money to the various proj- 


ects along the river,.apportioning it to the various points and 
to the various objects and purposes the commission has in view. 
When they have allotted the various funds, those allotments are 
forwarded to the Chief of Engineers for his approval or disap- 


proval. In this particular instance they were sent to the Chief 
of Engineers, and only $69,000 was allotted for the purpose not 


of removing the sand bar but for dredging—purely a tempo- 
rary work—the channel which is already there. 
The Chief of Engineers disapproved of that allotment, and 


it is in that unfortunate situation to-day. Now, the object and 


purpose of this amendment is simply to settle that difficulty— 
that is all—to settle that difficulty and direct the Mississippi 
River Commission to proceed with the work. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is a very proper and certainly necessary piece of 
work to be done. Memphis, as the Senator knows, is the most 
important city on the river between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
In its present situation its wharf has been entirely removed from 
the river, and the only way in which it can be remedied is by 
the removal of this bar, which can be done with a great deal of 
ease and apparently a great deal of quickness, if we can just get 
action—we are entitled to immediate action. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought I had the floor, Mr. President. 
Maybe I have lost it under the statute of limitations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I have lost the floor, Mr. President. AM 
right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will be recog- 
nized soon. A 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is purely a misunderstanding. I 
had not yielded the floor; but I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska with a great deal of pleasure. . 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing that the Senator should 
have the floor. I have lost it by not claiming it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I had no intention of taking him off the 
floor. I was simply going to suggest to my colleague to state 
some further facts concerning the obstruction in the Memphis 
Harbor that would be of interest to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. My colleague [Mr. McKerrar] resides in the city of 
Memphis and has thorough knowledge of the subject, and T 
merely desired that he state some additional facts to which 
I would call his attention. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I take pleasure in yielding to my colleague 
for any question that may be asked or to any other Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will wait until the Senator from Nebraska 
yields the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not asking anyone to yield to me, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor, then. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor to the Senator from 
Nebraska. x ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 

is recognized. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, having lived since my in- 
fancy very near the city of.Memphis, in the neighboring State of 
Mississippi, and being entirely familiar with all the facts cen- 
nected with the subject matter of the controversy, I shall make 
u very short statement to the Senate in answer to the inquiry 
made by the able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nornts}. 

The Congress passed a bill some months ago providing for 
the expenditure of $45,000,000 for the control of the flootls of 
the Mississippi River. The terms of that law provide that the 
money then appropriated should be disbursed under the dirce- 


fion of the Mississippi River Commission, with the approval 
of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers. The Mis- 
sissippi Riyer Commission, I am advised, has made allotments 
for the improvement and maintenance of the river. Of these 
allotments sixty-odd thousand dollars are set aside for digging 
a canal in front of the city of Memphis, which has become neces- 
sary to commerce on account of the formation of a sand bar in 
the river in front of the city. 

Recognizing the importance to the commerce of that splendid 
little city, the Chief of Engineers has insisted all along that 
this bar should be removed. Just why the Mississippi River 
Commission has opposed the removal of this bar and its failure 
to have it done is an inscrutable mystery to me and to every other 
person who lives near the city of Memphis who is familiar 
with conditions there, The Senators from Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi, who have had an opportunity to 
observe conditions, a, I think without exception, recognize 
the importance to the city of Memphis and the urgent necessity 
for removing this bar, which year by year is growing in area 
and throwing the river some distance away. If the matter is 
mot remedied at once, the business interests of the city will 
be seriously affected. 

Now, the Chief of Engineers has no power to initiate, but he 
is vested with the power to veto. He can not compel the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission to have this work done, but he can 
prevent the Mississippi River Commission from doing anything 
until it clears away this obstacle from the channels of com- 
merce. There is a conflict of authority, a tangle that must be 
unraveled, 

The committee thought it wise and prudent for Congress to 
cut the Gordian knot by directing that this bar be removed, 
and be removed as early as practicable. - 

Now, this amendment does not take one additional dollar out 
of the Treasury of the United States. It merely directs the 
use of the appropriation already made, and I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will agree to this amendment. It is entirely meri- 
torious. If it were not meritorious, Mr. President, I ean 
assure the Senate, being so deeply interested in the control of 
the floods of the Mississippi River and the prudent use of 
the funds already appropriated by Congress for that purpose, 
that I would not consent for even this much of the appropria- 
tion or for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River to 
be devoted to this particular project. But the city of Memphis 
is the largest port on the Mississippi River between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. It is a city composed of enterprising, wide- 
awake business men. Its commerce grows larger every day. 
It is the distributing point for probably the most fertile sec- 
tion of the entire southern part of this Republic—probably the 
most fertile soil in all the cotton-growing sections of the world. 
And I think it would be very unfortunate if anything should 
be done by Congress, or shall be left undone, which would 
interfere with or hinder the growth of this splendid city. 

I do not think a more meritorious measure has engaged the 
attention of this honorable body since I became a Member of 
it, and I sincerely hope thut the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope that during the next 
hour or two of my remarks I shali not be interrupted, because 
this is the second time on this legislative day that I have had 
the floor on this question, and if I lose it again there will be 
no power on earth that can restore it to me. So I want to 
give this notice now, at the beginning of my remarks, so that no 
Senator will undertake to ask me a question or in any way take 
me off the floor. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I decline to yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. THOMPSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Under the statement made by the Senator 
from Nebraska, having had the floor twice to-day, he would not 
be entitled under the rules to speak. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Kansas has not quoted the 


Senator from Nebraska correctly. I regret now that I can not 
be sufficiently courteous to the Senator from Kansas to permit 
him to interrupt me, but the facts are that the Senator from 
Kansas has not stated what I said. I said that this was the 
second time I had had the floor on this legislative day on this 
same question; and under the rules of the Senate, as I have 
read them in the days of my youth, a good many years ago, that 
would make it impossible for me again to address the Senate, 
although the Senate might be ever so anxious to have me do it. 
That is the excuse I am giving now when I say I must necessarily 
decline all interruptions. 

Mr. President, I asked in the best of faith the question that 
has brought on this debate. It seemed to me, although I was 
not familiar with the law, that the Mississippi River Commis- 
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sion had a right, without any action on the part of Congress— 
and, in fact, it would be their duty without any action on the 
part of Congress—to handle this fund as they saw fit, and, if 
they believed it ought to be done, to remove this bar from the 
river and pay for it out of the appropriations, As nearly as I 
can gather the situation, the Mississippi River Commission is 
opposed to doing this, and this is a reversal on the part of Con- 
gress of the action of the Mississippi River Commission in this 
particular instance. I presume that means that when the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission is asked to do something that it does 
not want to do, Congress will necessarily step in and compel it 
to do it; but if it does do it, no action on the part of Congress 
will be necessary. 

I have been rather convinced, from what the Senator from 
Tennessee said and what the Senator from Mississippi said, that 
this work ought to be done. I only asked for information. I 
want to get the true situation. I am willing to take the word of 
the Senator from Tennessee, who lives there, and the Senator 
from Mississippi, who has personal knowledge of the conditions, 
and to vote in favor of the amendment on their statement, and 
I am going to vote for it. Iam for it. Of course that announce- 
ment is sufficient assurance that it will pass the Senate, so that 
probably no further debate will be necessary. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question? 
Mr. NORRIS. I can not yield to the Senator, Mr. President. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. 1 just wanted to know when it will pass 


the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not yield to the Senator, because I have 
hardly started yet on the remarks that I think ought to be 
made on the question. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I desire to have 
an amendment made on page 47. I want to say to the chairman 
that the War Department has called my attention to the fact 
that the description of the lots in section 12 is a mistake, and 
that instead of lots 4 and 5, mentioned in line 14, on page 47, 
the description should be lots 2 and 8. Therefore I move to 
8 out the words “four and five” and to insert “two and 
three.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 47, line 14, it is proposed to strike 
onr “four and five” and to insert in lieu thereof “two and 
three.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I offer an amendment on 
page 25; and I especially call the matter to the attention of the 
chairman of the committee who is in charge of the bill, and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson], who, I think, is 
rather thoroughly acquainted with the upper Missouri. 

Ou page 25 I move to strike out, at the end of line 23, the 
words,“ in all, $1,085,000 ” and to insert in lieu thereof: 

For continuing revetment on both sides of the river below the bridge 
at Bismarck, N. Dak., 850,000, and for removing channel snags and 
rocks in the channel between Fort Benton, Mont., and Pierre. S. Dak. 
825.000, or so much thereof as may be necessary; in all, $1,160,000. 

That will be an increase—and I desire the attention of the 
Senator—of $75,000. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention also to the fact that 
the provision reads as follows: 

For maintenance and Onaning, improvement 8 — a view to secur- 
ing a permanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City, Kans., fog 8 7 
upper end of Quindaro Bend, and the mouth of the river, 242000. 
for snagging and maintenance between Kansas City and Sioux City, 
835,000; for maintenance between Sioux City and Fort Benton, $50, 

The Senator will observe that there is not one dollar granted 
here for any new work, no matter how much it may be needed; 
and I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that the 
only freight that is now carried to any extent at all on the 
Missouri River is practically between Fort Benton and Bis- 
marck. A company of Bismarck, N. Dak., are operating, I 
think, some dozen or. fifteen boats from Fort Benton down to 
about the center line of the State of North Dakota. There are 
numbers of elevators where they take grain and other products 
along the banks of the Missouri all the way from Fort Benton 
down. 

The river itself, as is well known, often shifts its channel 
from one point to another, which results in the inability of 
boats to reach the several points of discharge. This has been 
met by revetting both above and below wherever these landing 
places are. There are a number of places, however, where the 
revetment has not been completed, and the river, striking the 
bend below the revetment, creates a swirl, and that begins to 
undermine the revetment, 
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I have a letter from the president of the navigation company 
there calling my attention to the necessity for this protection. 
We are not asking for much. It involves an expenditure of 
some $75,000, mostly for revetting- 850,000 for revetting and 
about $25,000 for snagging. ; 
` I repeat, this is the only stretch of the Missouri River that 
is being used at all for commercial purposes, other than the 
little amount of sand that is taken for building purposes below 
this point; and while we are appropriating $1,000,000 again 
for this Kansas City project—a project which I am fearful will 
never amount to anything, and in which we have already put 
many millions of dollars—we are neglecting the present necessi- 
ties of the only stretch of the river that is at present being 
used for commercial purposes. 

If I may again have the attention of the Senator in charge 
of the bill, after receiving the information from the president 
of the company, I introduced this amendment and immediately 
sent it down to the engineering department for such information 
as they might give me concerning it. I have received no word 
yet from the engineering department. Undoubtedly they have 
been very busy, and they could not attend to this matter at the 
time. 

I want to say to the Senator that I hope he will accept this 
amendment carrying the small amount, and when the bill goes 
to conference undoubtedly we will have the report froni’ the 
engineering department. If my suggestions are not borne out 
entirely by the letter, which, I am sorry to say, I did not keep 
a copy of when I sent it down to the department, I shall be 
satisfied with whatever is done by the conferees in the matter. 
But I should like to have it go into the bill so that it may be 
protected until we can secure the information. 

I ought to add here that in all these improvements I think 
an average of more than 50 per cent of all the expenses has 
been borne by local companies—by railroad companies and 
others—who are interested in the projects. I understand there 
is provision now for such distribution as may to the engineers 
seem proper and just, and that whatever is appropriated here 
will probably be apportioned between those who have hereto- 
fore given a portion of the expense of all these projects. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This would appear to be a new project 
entirely. I ask if it has yet been passed upon by the engineers? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. No; Mr. President, it is not true that it 
is a new project. The Senator will find, on pages 436 and 437. 
and following down to page 438, that the project was started 
July 24, 1912, and it is stated what the project is covering 807 
miles, and regularly there has been a small amount appropri- 
ated again and again to take care of the maintenance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Appropriated for the stretch of the river 
described in the amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think, in view of the Senator’s statement 
that the letter may satisfy the conferees, I will not object to the 
amendment going into the bill. 

Mr..McCUMBER. I am perfectly willing to leave it to the 
conferees, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offer an amendment to come in at page 
50. At the end of line 8 I move to insert: 

That Bayou Meto. in the State of Arkansas, be, and the same is 
hereby, declared to be a Carb ore stream within the meaning of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

I submitted this amendment to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I am advised that he will make no objection to its 
adoption. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp in connection with my 
amendment a letter to me from a Representative in Congress 
from the district in which the stream is located. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


COMMITTEE on Rivers AND HARBORS, 

Housea oF . U. 

: Washington, D. „ June 2 B 1911. 

Senator Jos T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: The inclosed clipping is taken from the rivers and 
partorg bill. 

It passed out yesterday cn a point of order on the ground that the 
Committee on Interstate and Forei Commerce had jurisdiction of it, 
notwithstanding more than a half dozen such items have heretofore 
been carried in the rivers and harbors bill. Some citizens in Lonoke 
County and many landowners in Jefferson want this item passed, to 
the end that the Ye slature may authorize the creation of an improve- 
ment district and the sale of bonds to bulld locks and dams to hold 
back the flood 9 on this stream, so that many thousand acres of 
lands may be reclaimed for agricultural purposes. As you know, this 
bayou has never been adopt by the 5 as navigable; but 
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Gen. Black informed me that all streams are 


in a sense navigable in 
so far as its waters may flow into a — etree like the Arkansas, 


but that he could not see why the waters of this hayou might not be 
controlled as a conservation prommaition. If you see proper to place 
the amendment on the bill w it reaches the Senate, it will, in my 
be bro ent, be of great value to the lands, which are very ‘tien and may 


brought into a high — 5 — cultivation. 
that a point order will not lie against it if it is put 
on 1 tus Senate when phos back to the House, 

I ope you are well. 

our friend, S. M. TAYLOR. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. Insert a new section in the bill, to be known 
as section 16, as follows: 

Sec. 16. That each of the e herein made shall Dooma 
available onig in the event parses they counties, cities, corporations, a 
partnerships, associations, or individuals shall pay into the Treasury 

of the same one-third of the amount thereof: Provided, however, er, 
t the ae rovisions of this section shall not apply to those items requir- 
ing contributions from other sources. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not want to have the 
amendment acted on without saying that I think it would be 
very unwise to adopt such an.amendment. I am strongly op- 
posed to it. I think the whole committee, as far as it has 
studied this subject, is opposed to any such amendment. It 
would be unfair to distribute the contributions in that way or in 
any definite way. One community, one State, one county, one 
city, one locality or district might contribute half of what the 
project would cost and another a third and another a tenth and 
so on, depending altogether on conditions. You can not make 
one rule that would apply to the whole country and to conditions 
everywhere. We are already taking care of the matter under 
the law; it depends upon the decision of the engineers; and I 
hope the Senator will not press his amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH., Mr. President, I feel that I ought to press 
the amendment, because we have arrived at that time in regard 
to river and harbor bills when some kind of a provision ought 
to be made by which pork shall be eliminated, and there is 
nothing which eliminates pork in a bill as much as an appeal 
to the pocketbook. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Florida says that it would 
work an inequality. It would not work one-tenth of the in- 
equality that has been shown by the testimony that has been 
given by the various Senators this afternoon. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Harprxe] said that Cleveland, a vort which receives 
the commerce of various States, has been compelled to put up 
$3,000,000, when the Government only put up, I think, $500,000, 
He said the town of Lorain had appropriated eight to ten times 
as much as the Goverriment had appropriated for their project. 
The very illustration we have had a few minutes ago shows the 
inequality of the way in which the river and harbor bills have 
been operating. Here comes the Memphis appeal that by reason 
of the fact that the river has changed its channel the city is 
likely to lose its boat landing, which is of great value to that 
city, and yet there is a provision in the bill which requires that 
the United States Government shall pay every dollar of the 
amount required to remedy the condition. We find that last 
year the same thing occurred to the city of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
in last year’s river and harbor bill there was a provision that 
the city of St. Joseph should pay 40 per cent, or two-fifths, of 
the amount necessary to restore the channel to its usual place, 
Do you call that equal treatment? 

Mr. President, the various enterprises that have been under- 
taken by the Government and by the States show the absolute 
anarchy in which the river and harbor appropriations are, 
Here arises the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] and makes a 
statement that the bill is full of pork. He instances a number 
of cases where he thinks that is the case. I have absolute con- 
fidence in his integrity. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] rises and says that those are meritorious measures. 
I have absolute confidence in the Senator from Florida, and I 
know that he is saying just what he believes. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is the viewpoint from which they see these things, and 
what appears to be pork to one appears to be a just appropria- 
tion to the other. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can not yield right now. I will yield 
later, but 1 want to lay down the premises for my amendment. 

Mr. President, I want to ask with relation to this matter how 
ean I, a disinterested party, determine which of these gentlemen 
is correct? I can not go into this matter in detail, and if I did, 
I would not have much of an opinion concerning it, based upon 
the fact that I have no knowledge concerning what is proper in 
the way of a river or harbor improvement. But I find that the 


great mass of the people are insisting that in every river and 
harbor bill.there is what is called the “ pork barrel.” 

Mr. President, I do not know how to vote; but if you put in 
this bill a provision that there shall be paid by the parties in 
interest, the States, counties, cities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals, one-third of the amount thereof—or make it one-fourth, 
or make it one-fifth of the amount thereof—I would, without 
any hesitation, say that I will vote for the bill, because I have 
absolute confidence that when it comes to putting up money 
for an unmeritorious enterprise the people who know. the con- 
ditions will not advance the money. The pocketbook test is 
the acid test, and it is superior to the judgment of any Senator 
either upon one side or the other of this controversy. 

Mr. President, the appropriations are unequal the way they 
have been voted heretofore. Senators say that States and com- 
munities should not be required to contribute fo interstate enter- 
prises. The great Erie Canal was built by New York State. 
That is an interstate-commerce enterprise. Yet we find that 
that State alone undertook that project. If it was a matter of 
interstate commerce it ought to bave had some aid from the 
United States Government. We find that many. other’ enter- 
prises have been undertaken by States. As the Senator from 
Ohio has said, the great interstate port of Cleveland put up 


It is not right that those ports should put up large amounts 
of money and then get only a mere driblet from the river and 
harbor bill and at the same time others get more by reason of 
the fact that they have very influential Senators or by reason 
of the fact that they may present their claims to a committee 
in a more impressive manner or get less because they may not 
have the advantage of some advocate able to present their 
claims in as persistent or enticing a way. 

Mr. President, from these facts it does seem to me that we 
ought to have a test and that test is an appeal to the pocketbook. 
Every time that you test it that way you will determine whether 
the enterprise is a meritorious one or not. 

Mr. President, this proposition is not witheut precedent. 
The bill that was passed last year contained appropriations tliat 
were conditioned upon the communities, the State, or the coun- 
ties advancing in some instances as much as 50 per cent of the 
cost of the works. The State of California was compelled to put 
up in one instance dollar for dollar with the National Govern- 
ment. In the great harbor at Los Angeles they were required 
to buy property which cost them $900,000, I was told, 
and they obtained an appropriation of $1,100,000. Is it right 
that those interested in some harbors should pay large amounts 
and for other harbors should pay nothing? Is it possible that 
those interested in some rivers should pay large amounts and 
for other rivers should pay nothing? 

It may be that this amendment will not preduce an equal 
distribution of favors, but it will eliminate every instance of 
“pork” in the river and harbor bill, and it will come nearer 
equalizing the various appropriations. 

Mr. President, this is the way it is done in a great portion 
of the world. Take the harbor improvements at Antwerp, cost- 
ing $30,000,000: That city was required to put up 40 per cent 
and the Kingdom of Belgium 60 per cent ef the cost thereof. 
That is a world commerce port, but there were local benefits, 
as there are always local advantages, and the Parliament of 
Belgium provided that the city should pay for two-fifths of those 
improvements. 

Mr. President, the people who are interested will pay for 
them. If you find that by the construction of-certain works 
your freight rates would be cheaper, you will find the people 
and cities that will get the benefit of those rates will offer a con- 
tribution of a fair part. You will find that steamship companies 
will see that they can get certain facilities by these improve- 
ments and will contribute something. You will find that rail- 
road companies that need terminal facilities at ports will aid. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe did so for its Pacific coast 
harbor. Railroad companies will contribute money whenever 
there is provided a meritorious enterprise that will benefit them. 
Where there is a benefit, the people reaping that benefit will do 
their share. 

Mr. President, take the great Manchester Canal in England. 
That canal cost $30,000,000, I believe, and yet Manchester put it 
up alone without the aid or assistance of Great Britain, and she 
is requiring tolls by which she will get back revenue from the 
shipping interests. 

Mr. President, these inequalities in doing such things are not 
right. When we have a Nation that is composed of States that 
contribute and help with relation to their rivers and harbors, 
it is right that appropriations made to the rivers or harbors of 
other States should if they want the aid of the Federal Govern- - 
ment be required to contribute for the benefit received. We 
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are not saying that one-third is the equitable amount. It may be 
it would be wiser to put it at one-fourth or even at one-fifth, 
but it should be something substantial. 

Mr. President, that is the way we are doing as to our public 
roads. We passed a bill here for that purpose. Did anybody 
say that there should be $100,000 appropriated for roads in 
Maryland? No; they said we propose to put up dollar for 
dollar with the State, city, and county government, or whoever 
wants to contribute; and that is fair. That requires a con- 
tribution for benefits. A 

You will get a great deal more river and harbor improve- 
ments if you adopt such a policy. Every Senator in this Cham- 
ber would want to vote for a river and harbor appropriation 
if they were sure it was worthy and that the State or the com- 
munity was sharing the expenses. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we ought to adopt some rule, 
and I can not see a better rule than that of one-third for the 
community, State, county, and individual, and two-thirds for 
the Nation. 

In last year’s appropriation bill we had an appropriation for 
Trinity River, and we required the people of the locality to 
put up, I think, 20 or 30 per cent of the cost of the improve- 
ment. We required the city of Galveston to construct-so many 
thousand feet of a sea wall for the purpose of improving that 
harbor before the appropriation for that harbor should be avail- 
able. Yet when we came to other appropriations in that bill 
we did not require a single dollar to be expended by the locality. 
That is not right and is not an equal distribution of the burdens 
and benefit of Government. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I submit that this amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Colorado. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 14, line 16, after the figures 
“ $40,000,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

For maintenance and improvement of those certain * of the 
Indian and Halifax Rivers of Florida which constitute connect- 
ing and formin rt of the Florida East Coast Canal, Kiis extends 
from Jacksonville, | Pla., to Miami, Fia., the sum of $50,000 : Provided 
That said sum be expended only upon that at of the said canal 
which constitutes — waters and is not privately owned. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that this is a committee 
amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is offered by whom? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is proposed by the junior 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I offered the amendment, and I can ex- 
plain it in a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not hear a word the Senator says. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The amendment was offered by the junior 
Senator from Florida, and we may dispose of it very quickly 
in one way or the other. Have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I want to ask of the Senator who has the 
bill in charge is if this amendment was before the committee 
for consideration? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I was not advised of the amendment 
until it was read here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there an engineer’s report upon it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee have not considered it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Have the engineers made a report on it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no engineer’s report on it, I 
understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. No recommendation of it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think the bill already 
provides for what the amendment is intended to cover. That 
is my impression. I think it is already taken care of, but I am 
not quite sure. My colleague did not show me the amendment, 
and I am not clear as to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes an appropriation of $50,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If my colleague desires to make a state- 
ment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the junior Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I will yield the floor if the Senator 
desires to explain the amendment. I should like to hear what 
he has to say. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have not had time to con- 
fer with the chairman of the committee in detail relative to this 
amendment. I will briefly state, however, the object and pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

I will state that we have a canal which runs through the ter- 
ritory from Jacksonville, Fia., to Miami, Fla., a distance of 366 
miles. This canal has been constructed by a canal company, 
which received from the State at least two or three million acres 
of land as a contribution from the State for the purpose of 
encouraging a canal through that particular section, the main 


-object, of course, being to give the people of that section trans- 


portation competition as well as to assist in developing that 
part of our State. This canal connects with the Indian River 
at certain points and with the Halifax River at certain other 
points. 

The law under which the canal was constructed required that 
the canal be maintained at an average depth of 5 feet and at 
an average width of from 60 to 70 feet. During my tenure as 
governor of the State we found it necessary to force the canal 
company to place the canal down to the proper depth. We did 
so, but during the past few months it has been found that the 
canal has not been maintained at the standard depth. The attor- 
ney general of the State has instituted mandamus proceedings 
to require the canal company to comply with the act under which 
the canal was constructed and under which they received certain 
land benefits. A communication from the attorney general of the 
State of Florida advises me that the court has held that the 
canal company can be forced to place the canal at the proper 
depth upon all those portions which are not held to be waters 
controlled by the United States Government. 

The object and purpose of this amendment is that there may 
be an appropriation under which the Government can have its 
part of this waterway maintained at the same standard which 
the State is seeking to have the remainder of the 366 miles of 
the canal maintained. 

I feel that this is a very meritorious proposition. It is use- 
less. of course, to have the canal company maintain possibly 
300 miles of its canal at the proper depth when the waters under 
the control of the Government are not maintained at an equal 
depth. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator from Florida a 
question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Board of Engineers made any 
ä or report on this project at all? 

. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not know that they 
tare This question has arisen within the last two or three 
months in court proceedings there, and the court has held that 
the court-would not compel the canal company to improve cer- 
tain parts of the river now under Government control and 
supervision. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I havegno doubt that this is a meritorious 
project, but the Senator understands that it is an invariable 
rule, as I understand, that projects of this kind are never 
adopted by Congress until the Board of Engineers have made a 
survey and have reported to 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Well, aN President, I have voted for 
one or two amendments here, I think, that were not recom- 
mended by the engineers. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I can not recall an instance where a 
project of this character has been adopted by the Congress 
without having first been investigated by Government officials. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. This is a question that has arisen so re- 
cently that I dare say the Board of Engineers have not had an 
opportunity to go into it. I only had an opportunity for a 
brief conference a few moments ago with my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, and 
his advice from the engineers was that they could take care of 
this under some other appropriation, possibly under some other 
provision for the Indian River. When I look at the bill I find 
that the Indian River provision for maintenance is only 86.000. 
If there is any other provision in the bill for the maintenance of 
the Indian River, I can not find it. Six thousand dollars for 
maintenance would be of no value whatever in the maintenance 
ef this waterway from Jacksonville to Miami. This canal is of 
great value, or can be made of great value, to the people of the 
State of Florida. It has cost the people of that State millions 
of dollars in legislative land grants made many years ago. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest to the Senator that he ask for a 
survey to determine the advisability of the expenditure he re- 
quests. It can then be incorporated in this bill. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL, I offer the amendment. Of course, I ap- 
preciate the suggestion of the Senator, but this is a proposition 
where there is a great public demand for aid, and I think the 
project an exceedingly meritorious one. 

By maintaining this canal the east coast of Florida will de- 
rive a great benefit from having competition with the only 
railroad company which traverses that part of the State of 
Florida. ‘We can have it maintained at a proper depth under 
the order of the court, so far as that part which it is the duty 
of the canal company to maintain; but it is connected more or 
less with the two rivers. The rivers, too, should be maintained 
at the proper depth. I had very much, hoped that the special 
merit and the conditions existing there would justify the ap- 
propriation of a fund of $50,000 for this project. 

This canal runs through one of the most prosperous and 
rapidly developing sections of my State. The people of that 
section need the additional transportation facilities and the 
competition which is possible by opening for them the entire 
waterway to required depth. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I sincerely hope this amend- 
ment may not be agreed to. The committee did not have an 
opportunity to investigate it, and there has been no recom- 
mendation by the engineers as to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think I shall settle the ques- 
tion. I make the point of order that the amendment is not in 
order, It is not a proper amendment on a general appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the rule 
to which he refers. A 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to Rule XVI, which provides that 

No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill 


the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already con- 
tained in the bill or to add a new item of appropriation. 


This is one ground. Another is: 


Unless it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law 
or treaty stipulation or act or resolution previously passed by the Sen- 
ate during that scssion— 

That is another reason— 
or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select com- 
mittee of the Senate or proposed in pursuance of an estimate of the 
head of some one of the departments. 

That is another reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained, taken in connection with Rule XVI. 

Mr. HARDING, Mr, MYERS, and other Senators addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. Presideng—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HARDING. I do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Has the amendment which I offered been 
ruled out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not have an 
opportunity to state, in view of the rule cited by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], which prohibits any amendment pro- 
viding for an appropriation unless it shall have been estimated 
for, taken in connection with the provision of Rule XVI, which 
specifically classifies the river and harbor bill as a general ap- 
propriation bill, that the Chair is bound to declare the point of 
order made by the Senator from Utah well taken. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
Would it be in order to offer an amendment to provide for a 
survey to investigate the particular objects covered by the 
amendment which I have offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present temporary occu- 
pant of the chair is not advised as to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. An amendment providing for a survey 
would be in order, of course, because that does not call for an 
appropriation. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair takes the view sug- 
gested by the Senator from Florida that the amendment would 
be in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Then I move that amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can only be in order if it carries no appro- 
priation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor. 


The Senator from Ohio has 
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Mr. HARDING. I ask that the amendment which I sent to 
the desk be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert in the bill a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

That St. Marys River, Ohio and Ind., be, and the same hereby is, 
declared to be a nonnavigable stream within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution and Jaws of the United States. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I do not desire to take up 
the time of the Senate to commend this amendment. The St. 
Marys River was investigated by the Board of Engineers as far 
back as 1880, and I will ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recor a letter from Gen. Black, Chief of Engineers, in which he 
recites the report of the engineers at that time, saying that the 
river could not be made navigable even by slack water. I may 
say for the benefit of the Senate that the river rises in Auglaize 
County, Ohio, and flows into the Maumee at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and at the mouth of the river the stream is 9 inches deep. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. RDING. I yield. l 

Mr. YON. I should like to ask the Senator how much 
money the Government has expended on that stream? 

Mr. HARDING. There has never been any Government 
money spent on it. 

Mr. KENYON. None at all? : 

Mr. HARDING. No; and since the Senator has asked that 
question I will say that I am asking for this action on the part 
of Congress so that the landowners along the river may spend 
some money of their own to deepen and widen it to avoid the 
floods which bother them every year. 

Mr. KENYON. The purpose is not to prevent its inclusion in 
another river and harbor bill? 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Iowa is determined to be 
a little bit ironical with me, and I can not consent that the 
discussion on this item take that trend. I hope the Senate 
will adopt this amendment, à 

In addition to the letter of Gen. Black, to which I have 
referred, I also ask unanimous consent to put in the RECORD 
a letter from the governor of Ohio confirming the. statements 
made in regard to the St. Marys River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 24, 1917. 


Hon. BENJAMIN F. WELTY, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: 1. I have the honor to reply to your letter of the 17th instant 
regarding the question of the navigability of St. Marys River, Ohio. 

2. An examination of this stream was made by this department in 
1880 pursuant to a provision in the river and harbor act of June 14, 
1880. It ap s that the ple interested in securing this legislation 
desired the provement of the river, not with the view of providing 
facilities for navigation, but for the purpose of fixing the shore lines 
forming the boundaries of adjacent farms and of removing impedi- 
ments and obstructions to the flow of the stream, which, in their 
opinion, superinduced miasmatic and other conditions deleterious to 

e health of communities. 

3. The results of the examination are set forth in the Annual 
Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1881, pages 2343-2347, and the 
following is extracted therefrom : 

“The river can in no sense be called a navigable stream, as its 
depth at the time of the examination prohibited its descent even in 
a rowboat, making it necessary to drive mong is banks in a wagon. 
At the town of St. Ma it was found to 55 feet wide and 12 
inches 8 10 miles below it was 10 teet wide and 3 inches 


geep; 30 m 
at its mouth at Fort Wayne it was 85 feet wide and 9 inches deep. 


n rising 
It is not claimed that the river could be made 
. even by slackwater, and there are good grounds for doubt- 
ing that the water, if collected into one channel, would afford a supply 
over evaporation and percolation sufficient for boating purposes.” 

4. Upon the submission of this report no further action was taken 
by Congress, and so far as known there has been no change in navi- 
gable conditions since that time; certainly none have been brought 
about by any Federal improvement. > 

5. Based upon the information furnished by this examination, I am 
of the opinion that the river is not a navigable water of the United 
States, and your 98 amendment declari: it nonnavigable is 
hardly necessary. see no objection, however, Congress declari 
it to be not a navigable water of the United States, if this is deem 
e in order clear up the situation. 


ery respectfull W. M. BLACK, 
85 ae Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers, 


1917. 
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STATE or Onto, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Columbus, July 1), 1917. 
Hon. B. F. Wer 


TY, i 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN : There has been brought to attention the 
desire of the farmers of Auglaize and Mercer Counties, Ohio, to improve 
the St. tening the 


Marys River by deepening, widening, and strai 
channel, because their crops are constantly damaged by I under- 
stand that a permit from the Federal Government is necessary for this 


purpose. 

Jam thoroughly familiar with the t hy of the country through 
which the St. Marys River passes. The river itself, though listed as 
such, in my opinion, is not a navigable stream; its sole use seems to 
be that of drainage and water — 

1 trust there will be no difficulty in securing the proper permit to 
allow the improvement of the river desired by the farmers contiguous 


ere tra? 
ae Pe James M. Cox. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the amendment 
ofered by the Senator from Ohio is an entirely proper one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from Ohio. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 33, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The Secretary of War is directed to make a survey and submit a 
report to Congress with a view to securing a channel 35 feet deep in 
the Lower Coiumbia and Willamette Rivers below Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, that amendment simply 
calls for a survey, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Oregon that 
the survey be provided for in such language as will bring it un- 
der the terms of the provision for other surveys in the bill, to 
the effect that no survey shall be made during the war unless the 
Secretary of War directs. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That necessarily will be the effect of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is‘on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. SHAFROTH, and Mr. RANSDELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 

ota, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I submit the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 24, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $26,009” and insert $15,000,” and, in line 25, of the same 
page, to strike out “$72,000” and insert “ $61,000.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator state what 
is the object of that amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in regard to this amendment 
let me say that the amount carried in the item proposed to be 
amended is $11,000 more, as I compute it, beyond the estimates. 
The item is found in the last paragraph, on page 11 of the bill. 
That paragraph includes the James, the Nansemond, the Pagan, 
and the Appomattox Rivers. For the Nansemond and Pagan Riv- 
ers no estimate whatever has been made. For the James River, 
instead of $46,000, the total estimate is $56,000. In offering this 
amendment I allow for that estimate of $56,000, but for the 
Appomattox River $5,000 is the only amount estimated, and 
hence the reduction of the amount. The amendment is to make 
the paragraph conform to the estimates made by the Board of 
Engineers, and that is all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the items are exactly as 
they came in the bill from the House. They were reported on 
by the Chief of Engineers, and I do not understand that there 
is any discrepancy between the amount proposed to be appro- 
priated and the estimates. I think the Senator must be mis- 
taken in regard to the item. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will turn to page 119 of 
the report of the committee he will find that the estimate for 
the James River is, all told, $56,000. That includes main- 
tenance and dredging a channel at and below Richmond. 
Hence I include $10,000 in the provision for maintenance in 
my proposed amendment. : 

On page 121 is found the estimate for the Appomattox, and 
it is stated: 

Amoun t ean 
. b g. ge oF fab gat ss 

The other two rivers included in this group are 

for at all, so far as I can find. l 


year ending June 
not estimated 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am perfectly willing, if those figures.are 
correct—of course we can check them up in conference, for it 
is a mere matter of figuring out the items constituting the 
lump sum 

Mr. STERLING. I tried to examine it very carefully with 
this amendment ia view, I will state to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will accept the amendment, with the 
understanding that we will check it up when we have time 
and reach it in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questton is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
proposes an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following as a 
new section: 

Sec. 19. That the Auditor of the Treasury is hereby restrained from 
allowing the Secretary of the Treasury, and all other officials of the 
Treasury Department are hereby restrained from paying any claims 
against the Government on account of labor, supplies, materials, or 
cash furnished to the contractor or the subcontractor and used in the 
construction of the Corbett Tunnel, a part of the Shoshone irrigation 
project, in the State of Wyoming, unt provisions of this section 
are complied with. The Secretary of the Intertor shall investigate and 
hear evidence and determin: what may be reasonable compensation to 
reimburse Mrs. Baena e W and * 8 to 
. enandet da such sum shalt ke. — 
from all such claims as have been or may be allowed and to the 
said Mrs. Katherine Macdonald and the residue thereof p: pro rata 
to the persons holding such claims. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will briefly state the nature 
and object of the amendment. Senators who have been here 
several years are familiar with the claim of Mrs. Macdonald, 
of Montana. The provision embodied in the amendment has 
passed the Senate two or three times, on the last occasion hav- 
ing been unanimously recommended by the committee and 
unanimously passed by the Senate; but the House has always 
rejected and refused to allow it. 

Mrs. Macdonald spent about six or seven years here, as well 
as a great deal of time, money, and effort, and was the sole 
eause of the legislation being enacted by Congress providing 
for the payment of the claims, amounting te about $50,000, 
If it had not been for her interested efforts there never would 
have been a penny appropriated by Congress. When, however, 
an appropriation, coupled with a provision similar to the ene 
I have presented, proposing to recompense her, has been passed 
by the Senate it has always been rejeeted by the House. At 
the close of the last Congress an amendment was put on the 
deficiency appropriation bill to pay these claims, but it took 
no cognizance of Mrs. Macdonald’s efforts. That amendment 
became a part of the law. I did not know anything about it 
when it passed the Senate. Now the money is being paid out, 
or is about to be paid out, and soem will be all. disbursed, 
This is simply a final effort to do justice to Mrs. Maedenald. 
The woman has been denied the fruits of all her labors. The 
Senate has gone on record several times in favor ef compensat- 
ing her, and this is her last opportunity. If the House does 
not this time make provision to compensate her, all the money 
for the payment of the claims will soon be paid out and she 
will be without any remedy whatever. 

The eircumstances are so well known to Senators and are 
so appealing to their sense ef justice that I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted and put on this bill and that we may have 
a chance to try to get it brought out of conference and con- 
curred in by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment ef the Senator from Montana, [Putting the question.] 
By the sound, the noes seem to: have it. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, I offer an amendment in 
the nature of a survey, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add to the survey items 
the following: 

On page 37, after line 2, insert: 


“Atchafalaya River, and Bayous Courtableau, Teche, and Vermilion, 
with a view to forming navigable connections between said 8 
p 


— ee of any propositions for cooperation on 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. there was so much confusion 


that I could not hear the reading of the amendment. I ask 
that it be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 
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Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, that is merely an order for 
a survey. I will say to the Senator that it is very much needed 
in connection with a food problem down there, as well as navi- 
gation. 

Mr. SMOOT, Oh, yes; of course the survey will do a great 
deal toward producing food next year! Of course it is only 
the beginning of another appropriation, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, some days ago I offered 
and had printed a proposed amendment to the bill authorizing 
the county of Okanogan, in the State of Washington, to erect 
bridges across the Okanogan River in that State without regard 
to the navigability of the stream. There is no actual naviga- 
tion on the stream, and the requirement of the Army engineers 
in such cases of draws in bridges, or of sufficient height of the 
bridge above the water to allow steamboats to pass underneath, 
is actually unnecessary and entails a great expense upon the 
people of the county. But upon taking up the matter with the 
Army engineers I have received a letter from the Acting Chief 
of Engineers of the Army which indicates a very liberal attitude 
on the part of the engineers toward a stream with conditions 
such as I have stated, in which there is no actual navigation, 
and no intention or prospect of improvement for navigation at 
an early date, so that it is probably not necessary to enact the 
legislation which I proposed. Therefore I will not offer the 
amendment, but will ask to have this letter from the Acting 
Chief of Engineers printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The letter is as follows: 


OKANOGAN RIVER BRIDGES. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 23, 1917. 
Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States Senate, 

Dran Sm: 1. In reply to your letter of this date, inclosing copy of 
an amendment which you propan to offer to the pending river and 
harbor bill, I desire to say that although this amendment has not been 
forwarded to this office for report by the chairman of the Committee op 
Commerce, I see no objection to my giving you in an informal way 
my views in regard to the contemplated amendment. 

2. In its present form the amendment does not meet the approval 
of this office in that 8 to abandon altogether the safeguards 
which have been provided by law in regard to the construction of bridges 
across the navigable waters of the United States. The Okanogan River 
is a single State stream, so that under the provisions of section 9 of 
the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899, it is not necessary to secure 
an act of Congress to authorize the construction of bridges across it. 
It is merely necessary to secure the assent of the State authorities ex- 
pressed in proper form and to make application direct to this depart- 
ment. Thereafter no difficulties will experienced in securing the 
sis ay authority for the construction of any desired bridge. — 

. Furthermore, assuming that the channel of the Okanogan River 
is as described by you, there is no reason to apprehend that the War 
Department will make any unusual exactions in the case of applications 
of this sort. The rule has been merely to ask of those who propose 
to construct brid the minimum accommodations necessary for such 
navigation as exists or is reasonably prospective. When there is no 
navigation no particular requirements are imposed other than those 
which are necessary for the protection of the community from floods or 
similar dangers. 

4. In view of the attitude of the department as herein outlined, it 
seems to me that the amendment is unnecessary and that the best 
course will be to bring to the attention of the local officer at Seattle 
each case in which it is desired to construct a ree. He will be 
furnished with a copy of this letter and will undoubtedly exercise due 
discrimination in arriving at his recommendations. 

Very respectfully, 
II. C. Newcomer, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
Acting Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there is another amend- 
ment which I had intended to offer and have had printed, pro- 
viding for an appropriation for restoring a dike which has been 
washed away at the mouth of the Cowlitz River, in the State 
of Washington. It is an appropriation for maintaining the 
channel, which has already been improved. In regard to that 
matter I have a letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers in 
which he states that there is a general fund from previous 
appropriations intended to take care of existing projects in the 
case of emergency; that if the pending bill, with the various 
appropriations which it contains, is enacted that other fund 
intended for the maintenance and protection of existing channels 
will be available for such purposes as the restoring or protection 
of the channels from the mouth of the Cowlitz River. That 
being the case, it is not necessary to urge the amendment re- 
ferred to, and I will not offer it; but I ask to have this letter 
printed in the RECORD. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. i 


The letter is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE yd np ip 
ashington. 23, 1917. 
Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, ESERE 
United States Senate. 


ME sniga Sin: 1. In pag to zonr letter 3 2 — ꝗ inclosin, 
c of your amendment proposing an a onal appropriation o 
$2,000 for laite d the dike and maintaining the Aa near the 
mouth of Cowlitz River, and requesting the recommendation of this 
office in the matter, I have the honor to state that, while the appro- 
poruon of this additional amount would doubtless have been requested 
the Department in its annual estimates if the need had arisen before 

the estimates were 1 so that the ee of this addi- 
tional amount would be in line with the policy upon which the bill ts 
framed, 1 necessary amounts for maintenance, it so happens 
that the pr amendment is not necessary in order to provide the 
small amount of additional funds required in this case. There is still 
a balance of nearly $1,000,000 remaining from the lump-sum appropria- 
tion of March 4, 1915, which has been held to take care of Government 
lant and such emergency work as the limited amount would pernilt 
n case the pending river and harbor bill should fail. If the bill pass 
this fund will become available for allotment, and the additional $5,000 
Bg Ge ba for the Cowlitz River can be provided from that source. 

. In view of the effort that has been made to avoid amendments to 
the bill and of the practicability of supplying the additional amount 
needed in this instance from another source in case the bill passes, it 
is believed that action on the proposed amendment is not necessary 
or advisable at this time. ö 


Very respectfully, C. NEWCOMER, 


II. 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
Acting Chief of Engineers, United Bates Army. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. At the time the bill was introduced, 
Mr. President, I proposed an amendment asking for a survey 
of the Columbia River from the city of Vancouver, in the State 
of Washington, to the main channel of the Columbia River from 
the sea to the city of Portland, with a view of securing a 40-foot 
channel, which was the depth advocated by a number of com- 
mercial bodies there. On examining the bill, however, I find 
that on page 40, in lines 13 to 20, there is a provision which I 
think adequately covers this matter, so I will not offer the 
amendment referred to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that the Senate has adopted an amendment proposed by my 
colleague with reference to a survey of the Columbia River 
from Portland to its mouth, I move to strike out, on page 40, 
lines 4, 5, and 6, which embody substantiaJly the same provi- 
sion, though providing for a survey for a lesser depth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 40 it is proposed to strike out lines 
4, 5, and 6 in the following words: 

Columbia River, from Brookfield, Wash., to the mouth, with a view 
to securing a channel depth of at least 30 feet. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I had intended to pro- 
pose an amendment to this bill providing for an appropriation 
for the improvement of Yaquina Bay, Bar, and Harbor, Oreg.; 
but I know the temper of the Senate and the temper of Con- 
gress with reference to appropriations in this bill at this time, 
and I am not going to ask the consideration of the amendment 
now because of that feeling. I want to say, however, that here 
is an improvement that has been recommended by the district 
officer, the division engineer, the Board of Engineers, and the 
Chief of Engineers as well, providing for the expenditure of 
$836,000. 

The watershed and the neighboring country within 15 or 20 
miles of Yaquina Bay is hilly and covered for the most part by 
brush and small trees. The original stand of timber was 
burned off many years ago, and the drainage basin is neither 
populous nor rich in undeveloped natural resources or agri- 
cultural products. 

There are two towns on the bay. Newport, a summer resort 
near the entrance, with a permanent population of about 700; 
and Toledo, the county seat, on the railroad, with 800 inhabit- 
ants, situated on Depot Slough at its mouth. Besides these, 
there is a village of about 100 people at Elk on the river 20 
miles from the entrance, and a small settlement at Yaquina, 
about 3 miles above Newport. 

Of the local industries the most important are a sawmill at 
Toledo and a smaller one at Elk, with a combined capacity of 
about 200,000 feet board measure per day. Since the improve- 
ment of the river channel the Toledo mill has shipped several 
cargoes of lumber to California points in vessels carrying from 
600,000 to 650,000 feet board measure on a draft of about 14 
feet. Shipments are not being made at present on account of 
the depressed condition of the lumber market. There is a 


creamery at Toledo and a small salmon cannery situated above 
Yaquina, but no fish have been packed for two years. The run 
of salmon in the bay, however, is not large. A good many 
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oysters are obtained near Oysterville and shipped to market. 
The country is especially adapted to stock raising and dairying, 
and these industries are increasing. The narrow bottoms of 
the streams are fertile and produce good crops of vegetables, 
hay, and fruits. 

Many halibut are taken on the fishing banks off the coast 15 
or 20 miles from Yaquina Bay, and a small cold-storage plant 
has been established at Newport to care for the catch. 

Yaquina Bay is the terminus of the Corvallis & Eastern Rail- 
road, now a branch of the Southern Pacific Railway. This road 
runs from Yaquina to Hoover, in the Cascade Mountains, a 
distance of 142 miles, and crosses the main line of the Southern 
Pacific at Albany, in the Willamette Valley. The railroad owned 
several steamers in the eighties and operated them to San 
Francisco ; among which were the Yaquina City, of 1,200 net tons 
and 14 feet draft, also the Willamette Valley, Eastern Oregon, 
and Yaquina Bay, drawing 15 feet, which was wrecked in enter- 
ing the bay in 1888. Several years ago the Francis Leggett 
made one voyage from the bay, drawing 16 feet and carrying 
nearly 1,000,000 feet board measure of lumber. 

At the time the railroad was built it was hoped by those inter- 
ested that the improvement of Yaquina Bay would develop an 
important water route to California ports from the Willamette 
Valley. These hopes were not realized. 

The water-borne commerce is chiefly carried on now by gaso- 
line schooners of from 100 to 300 tons, but vessels drawing as 
much as 14 feet can safely use the harbor at present at high 
tide. The freight rate by sea between bay points and Portland, 
Oreg., is $6 per ton. The rate on lumber from Toledo, Oreg., to 
San Francisco, Cal., is $4 per 1,000 feet, board measure. 

The future great resource of the region is the standing timber 
of the Siletz Valley, which lies from 10 to 20 miles to the north 
and which is reported to contain 12,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure, of the finest fir, spruce, and hemlock, the natural 
water outlet for which is Yaquina Bay. 

There are two port districts in the locality, formed under 
State laws, the port of Toledo, with an assessed valuation of 
$1,364,612, which cares for the waterway above Oysterville to 
Toledo and has bonded itself for $50,000 for improving the river 
to Toledo, and the port of Newport, with an assessed valuation 
of $1,109,104, which attends to the commercial welfare of the 
bay proper. The latter port has not bonded its district, but has 
constructed a publie wharf at Newport from direct taxes. The 
timber interests of Siletz Valley are not organized, but it is 
believed they will eventually act with these two ports in the 
improvement of the entrance. The total assessed valuation of 
Lincoln County for the year 1914 is $10,187,235, with an area of 
643.000 acres. 

The local interests are all desirous of having the ocean bar 
improved by the restoration and extension of the jetties and the 
removal of obstructing rock. 

On September 18, 1915, a mass meeting of the citizens of Lin- 
coln County, including the commissioners of the ports of New- 
port and Toledo, was held in Newport for the purpose of taking 
steps to secure the improvement of Yaquina Harbor. Although 
ne definite offer of cooperation was made, this meeting, repre- 
senting the local interests, resolved that the sense of the meeting 
was that if a feasible project at a reasonable cost can be 
adopted a liberal percentage of the cost of said improvement 
will be contributed by local interests; also that they were 
willing to bear one-half of the cost of a survey. 

The only railroad in the vicinity is the Corvallis & Eastern, 
which runs down the valley of the Yaquina River from its 
source and terminates at Yaquina, about 33 miles from the 
entrance, where vessels can be loaded directly from the cars 
on the company’s private wharf. 

The port of Newport has construeted a public wharf with 
140-foot face, on 600 feet of public water frontage in the town 
of Newport, at a cost of about $6,000. 

The port of Toledo purchased about 400 feet of water frontage 
on the improved channel of Depot Slough and has built a wharf 
with a 200-foot frontage at a cost of about $3,000. The track 
of the Corvalis & Eastern Railroad passes very close to this 
wharf, and a spur track could be run onto it at slight expense. 

A charge of about 25 cénts per ton is made for handling 
freight over thesé wharves, which are open to all on equal 
terms. There are no mechanical appliances for handling 
freight at either of these wharves. 

The fresh-water discharge of the Yaquina River is very small, 
and there are no water powers in the locality that could be 
coordinated with any improvement of the bar or bay in this 
locality. 

The people of the port district come here with a proposition 
tendering to the Government of the United States one-half of 
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the total cost of $836,000, and offer to put up dollar for dollar 
with the Government for the improvement they desire. It is a 
very important port, Mr. President, and I call attention to it 
now, not insisting upon my amendment, but promising to insist 
upon it at the next session of Congress. In view of the fact 
that nothing has been done in reference to this very important 
improvement and others in Oregon that I might mention, I 
may insist later that the same conditions ought to prevail with 
reference to other appropriations for other sections, and that 
communities that are asking for large appropriations ought to 
do as Oregon has almost universally done—put up dollar for dol- 
lar with the Government for the improvements that are made. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the amendment which I intended to 
propose be printed in the Recorp, and also a set of resolutions 
adopted by the commercial bodies in the neighborhood where 
this improvement was contemplated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection the 
matter referred to will be included in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposa by Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN and 
McNary to the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, an reservation of certain public works on rivers 


and harbors, and for other purposes, viz: Insert the following: 
“ Yaquina Bay. Oreg. : For improvement in accordance witn the report 


submitted In House ent No. 109, Sixty-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in such document, $100,000.” 
Resolution. 


Whereas the improvement of Yaquina Bar in Oregon to a mean lower 
low water of 20 feet has been regularly and favorably submitted by 
the district and division righ officers to the Board of United 
States Army Engineers at Washington, D. C., and approved and 
recommended by them, through the Secretary of War, to Congress 
for at he rat gy on condition that the port districts of Toledo and 
Newport jointly meet one-half of the total cost, which total cost is 
estimated at $836,000 ; and 

Whereas it is of great commercial importance to Benton County and 
the Willamette Valley, as well as all of Oregon, to have this work 
commenced at an early date, and the ports of Toledo and Newport 
are willing (in the event Congress should fail to appropriate its 
portion thereof) to furnish the funds for immediate prosecution of 
the work, provided the Government supervises the work and said 
ports are given credit against the appropriation to be made by Con- 
Et for amount advanced by the ports therefor: Now, therefore, 

e 


Resolved, by the Corvallis Commercial Club, pt through the Oregon 
Senators and Representatives Congress be urged to appropriate the sum 
of $418,000 (as recommended by the United States Army Engineers) 
for the proseeution and completion of the Yaquina Bar project, but 
that if on acount of war or for any other reason it is deemed inadvis- 
able to make the appropriation at this time that there be then added 
an amendment to the river and harbor bill allowing said ports of 
Toledo and Newport to raise their portion of the cost of said improve- 
ment and start the work in the year 1917, under the direction of the 
United States engineers, and that the Government provide the re- 
seg 9 A $418,000 at a later date by appro riation : Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each of the 
Oregon Senators and Representatives forthwith. 
14 1017. at a meeting of the Corvallis Commercial Club this June 
„ 8 


WALTER KLINE, President. 
J. A. Fries, Secretary. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, I offer as a new section at 
the close of the bill the matter which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Towa pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new section at the 
end of the bill, as follows: 

Sec, —. That no appropriation contained in this bill shall be avail- 
able if the President of the United States, on or before September 1, 
1917, shall file a statement with the Secretary of War that such par- 
ticular project for which said appropriation is made is not one of a 
public necessity. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am not going to take any 
time to discuss that amendment. It gives the President the 
right to end any work under this bill that may not be of a 
public necessity in his opinion. I merely ask for the yeas and 
nays on the question. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment offered by him. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], who, I un- 
derstand, is unavoidably detained on account of illness. If he 
were present and voting, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], who is 
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sick and absent from the Chamber, I therefore withhold my | McCumber at — 3 

vote. 

“Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I am ona Snecma Walsh 


with the junior Senator from Michigan IMr. TOWNSEND]. 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Corr] to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrnc] and vote 
“ yea. * 

Mr. CALDER (when Mr. WapsworTn’s name was called). 
I announce the absence from the city of my colleague [Mr. 
WApswortH] on important business, 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
my colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. He has a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrkl. I should like 
to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
on public business. He is paired with the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Harpwicx]. If the Senator from Kansas were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] and therefore with- 
hold my vote: 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonson]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior | Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote 
“ na 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], which I transfer to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrraan], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Farr]. I have no knowledge as to how he would vote on 
this question, and I therefore desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Husting] and the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
are necessarily absent on public business. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence on 
official business of the senior Senator from Mississippi {Mr. 
Winans J. and to state that he has a pair with the senior Sen- 
ater from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

Mr. KING. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] to the Senator from California 
{Mr. PHELAN] and vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—26, 
Ashurst Harding Norris Sutherland 
sorah Hollis Page Thompson 
Brady Kenyon Pomerene Tillman 
Calder Kin Shafroth Warren 
“ummins La Follette Sheppard Watson 
France McNary Smoot 
Gore New Sterling 
NAYS—=36. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Smith, Md 
Beckham Jones, Wash, Ransdell Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Kirby Reed Smith, 
Chamberlain Lodge Robinson Stone 
Fernald Mc “say Saulsbury Swanson 
Fletcher Marti Shields Trammell 
Gerry Myers. Simmons Underwood 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ariz. Va 
Johnson, Cal Overman Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—34. 
Broussard Fall wick Johnson, S. Dak. 
Colt Frelinghuysen Hitehcock Kel 
Culberson Gallinger ughes Kend 
rtis K Husting Knox 
Dillingham Gronna James 


So Mr. KxNxON's amendment was rejected. 

Mr, TRAMMELL, I should like to offer an amendment to the 
survey items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment will be stated. 
eee In the survey items, on page 36, after line 9, 

Indian and Halifax Rivers, Fla. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is 
unable to be here and I offer this amendment at his request. It 
is along the line of the amendment just voted on, and in view 
of the vote on that amendment I shall not ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will ‘be stated. 

The Secretary. Add to the bill a new section, as follows: 

Sec. —. That during the continuance of the war in which the United 
States is now e no work shall be done or money expended on 
vers and harbors, except for absolutely necessary re- 
pairs reservation thereof, or for surveys, construction, or 
8 of public works of immediate mili necessity, to be deter- 
mined and y designated by the Presiden 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would say that that would exclude some 
of the projects that have been determined by the War Depart- 
ment, as well as the Navy, as being military necessities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded on agreeitig to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. Knox], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mrò Curtis's name was 
called). The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily 
absent on public business. He is paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hardwick]. If the Senator from Kansas were 
present and permitted to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was. called). I make the 
Same announcement as before of the transfer of my pair with 
the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], and I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER], which I transfer to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hueues], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, Farr], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the last vote, 
and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of the transfer of my pair, and,it will 
stand for the rest of the session to-day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name vas called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement of the transfer of my pair as on 
the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowNsEnp’s name was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Towxszxpl. He is paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. If my colleague. were present, 
he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WarsH] to the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am paired with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsend]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 


Announcing 


9 IMr. Lewis] and vote “nay.” 


1917. 


The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 37, as follows: 


YHAS—23. 4 
Ashurst Hardin Norris Sterling 
Borah Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
Brady Kenyon age Thompson 
Cummins King Shatroth Warren 
France La Folletto Smith, Mich, Watsou 
Gore New Smoot i 

NAYS—37. 
Bankbead Johnson, Cal. Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Calde: Kirby Reed Swanson 
Chamberlain Lodge Robinson Trammell 
Fernald McKellar Saulsbur, Underwood 
Fletcher McNary Sheppa Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Martin Shields Wolcott 
Gerry Myers Simmons 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Hollis Poindexter Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Brandegee Gronna Knox Sherman 
Broussard Hardwick wis tone 
Colt Hitchcock McCumber Thomas 
Culberson Hughes McLean Tillman 
Curtis Huning Newlands Townsen: 
Dillingham Owen Wadsworth 
Fall 9 S. Dak. Penrose alsh 
Gallinger Kellogg Phelan Weeks * 
Gof Kendrick Pittman Wiliams 


So Mr. Curtts’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

Sec. 16. That each of the appropriations herein made shall become 
available only in the event States, counties, cities, corporations, copart- 
nerships, associations, or individuals shall pay inte the ‘Treasury as t 
of the same one-fifth of the amount thereof: Provided, however, That 
the provisions of this section shall not apply to those items requiring 
contributions from other sources. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 1 ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, trans- 
ferring my pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson] to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
sarp]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico Mr. FALL] and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and vote “yea.” q f 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called), Again an- 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. : 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement and transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] is necessarily absent on public business. He is paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. If the Senator 
from Kansas were present, he would vote * yea.” 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Cummins] is absent from the Chamber necessarily, If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. WEEKS] is. necessarily ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “nay.” He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncocx], but that ap- 
plies only to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I desire to make the same transfer of 
my pair as on the previous vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my pair general with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] to the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Hollis New Thompson 
Borah Jones, Wash. Norris Warren 
Brady STE on 5 ts th Watson 
Calder Emy Smoot 
Gore La Follette Sterling 
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NAYS—42. 

. 8 Cal. Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex Pomerene Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee © Kirby Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lodge Reed Sutherland 
Fernald McKellar Robinson Swanson ` 
Fletcher McNary eee ‘Trammell 
France Martin Sheppar Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Myers Shields Vardaman 
Gerry Nelson Simmons Wolcott 
Hale Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Harding Page Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—36. 
Broussard Gronna Knox Sherman 
Colt Hardwick Lewis Stone 
Culberson Hitchcock McCumber Thomas 
Cummins Hughes McLean Tillman 
Curtis Posting Newlands Townsend 
Dillingham Jam Owen Wadsworth 
Fall . S. Dak. Penrose Walsh 
Gallinger Kellogg Phelan Weeks 
Goft Kendrick Pittman Williams 


So Mr. SHaFROTH’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer an amendment. but I shall not ask 
for the yeas and nays upon it. It is to strike out all of page 9 
and page 10 down to line 9. It is the proposition known as the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. I merely ask for a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 32, in section 4, I move to strike 
out the figures “ $200,000” and insert “ $50,000.” I will say in 
explanation of that that it is the survey item now carrying 
$200,000 in the bill. I do this to try to aid in a mild way the 
Committee on Finance in cutting down some of their labors in 
trying to find things to tax to make up the $5,000,060,000, and 
no injury would seem to result to Banana Creek and to others 
of these consolation prizes that are found in the surveys of this 
war measure. On this amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it would cost 10 cents to 
make a survey of Banana Creek. That can be done from the 
maps and plans in the office of the surveyor of the district. 
This is the estimate fixed by the chief of engineers as to the cost 
of the surveys, and, of course, if it is not necessary to use it all, 
it will not be used. Still it ought to be provided as they esti- 
mated, and I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
for the yeas and nays on agreeing to his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Curtis’s name was 
called). The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily 
absent on public business. He is paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hardwick]. If the Senator from Kansas were 
present, he would vote yea” on this amendment. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I make the 
Same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr, FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before regarding my pair ant its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have en pair with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called), I make the same 
announcement of my transfer as before, and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote 
ae na 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the Same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote 
“nay. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Making the same transfer of my pair 
as before, I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas, 15, nays 43, as follows: 


Again an- 


YEAS—15. 
Borah yen Norris Smoot 
France Page Sterling 
Gore ta a Polette Pomerene Watson 
Jones, Wash, ew Smith, Mich. 

NAYS—43. 
Ashurst Fernald Johnson, Cal. Martin 
Bankhead Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Myers 
Beckham Gerry Kirby Nelson 
Sade Hale Lodge Overman 

Harding McKellar Poindexter 

Chamberlain Hollis McNary Ransdell 
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Reed Shields Underwood 
Robinson Simmons Sutherland Vardaman 
Saulsbury Smith, Ariz. Swanson Warren 5 ; 
Shafroth Smith, Md. Thompson Wolcott x i 
Sheppard Smith, S. C. Trammell 5 
5 NOT VOTING—38. s D 

Brandegee Goff Knox Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Gronna Lewis Thomas $ 

‘olt Hardwick McCumber Tillman A 
Culberson Hitchoock McLean i= Townsend is 
Cummins Hughes Newlands $ Wadsworth qf 
Curtis Husting Owen Walsh 1 
Dillingham James rose eeks 
Fall Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Williams hi 
Frelinghuysen Kellog; Pittman $ 
Gallinger Kendrick Sherman 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, before voting on this bill 
J desire to make a brief statement in explanation of my vote. 
I have in the past never been favorable to river and harbor 
bills because they have contained so many items that were ob- 
jectionable and questionable. While this bill may be subject 
more or less to the same objections, yet I think it is freer from 
such objections than any other river and harbor bill upon which 
we have been called to vote. In the course of the debate the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], having charge of 
the bill, has assured us that there is not a single item or project 
in the bill that has not been approved by the Board of Engineers, 
and that they have all been recommended by them as emer- 
gency measures and as necessary to be taken care of now. He 
has also stated that there is not a single item in the bill, ex- 
cept those purely for maintenance, that is not, either directly 
or indirectly, connected with the national defense. 

In view of those facts, Mr. President, and not being desirous 
of placing anything whatever in the way of the successful 
prosecution of the war, I shall vote for the bill, although it is 
not entirely satisfactory to me, as there are a number of items 
I can not approve; but I regard the interest of the whole coun- 
try in the present emergency as of far greater importance than 
the mere expenditure of money. I have voted for every amend- 
ment presented which in my judgment would have. made a 
better bill, but simply because they have failed to pass I do 
not feel I would be justified in voting against the entire bill. 
It is conceded by all that there are many good things in the 
bill, and as they so much overbalance the bad things in it, I 
shall vote for the bill on the final vote. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rise primarily to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee, who has charge of this bill, whether 
he will permit us to have a yea-and-nay vote on the passage of 
the bill? - 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall welcome it, and shall be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. KING. I make this inquiry because I know the bill will 
receive so overwhelming a vote that it is very doubtful whether 
its opponents can secure the requisite number to entitle them 
to a record vote. Ý 

I had intended speaking at some length against this bill and 
pointing out many of its features that I regarded as highly 
improper and indefensible, and also giving my views on the 
policy underlying river and harbor bills—a policy condemned 
by every fair and sincere investigator of waterway problems— 
and suggesting a course for the present and future which I 
believe would be rational and productive of much needed re- 
forms. However, it has been predetermined that this bill will 
pass. No argument, no opposition, whether just and reasonable 
or otherwise, can hinder its passage. The handful of Senators 
who oppose it are bound and helpless. We can only protest and 
register our votes in opposition. The demand is imperative for 
an immediate vote, so I shall not now discuss this measure. 
Upon some other oceasion I may have the opportunity to fittingly 
characterize this bill and denounce its iniquities. 

Mr. President, I rise for another purpose, and that is to ex- 
press my hearty approval and earnest commendation of the 
splendid and patriotic services rendered to the country by the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] in the able and 
fearless manner in which he has attacked this bill and the 
Government's policy in dealing with appropriations for rivers 
and harbors. I wish there were more Senators who had the 
courage and the patriotism to denounce this bill as he has de- 
nounced it and to call the country’s attention to the history of 
legislation of this character. 

I hope the day will come, Mr. President, when we will adopt 
a broad, enlightened, and rational policy with respect to harbors 
and inland waterways, a policy that will produce adequate re- 
sults, provide suitable harbors, and develop internal commerce. 
We want a program calling for results, for efficiency, and for an 
abolition of the effete, condemned, and indefensible course now 
obtaining in our country. The present system is iniquitous and 
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calls for some one who has power and courage enough to de- 
Stroy it. Now, when we are at war and must conserve our re- 
sources, the passage of this bill, calling for millions, can not be 
defended. It is the rankest kind of hypocrisy to-day, as has 
been stated here, that this is a war measure. It is the same 
old wolf in sheep’s clothing; it seeks to link itself to patriotism 
and hide its deformity behind the soldiers and the ships and the 
dangers of our country. I certainly shall have great pleasure in 
voting against a measure so unworthy. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a telegram, signed by the president of the 
New York Produce Exchange, in reference to certain items in 
this measure. This telegram was adopted by the special action 
of the board of managers of the produce exchange. All of the 
items mentioned in the telegram have been included in the 
bill, and the telegram commends those items. Á 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent to insert a certain telegram in the 
Record. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

' New Tonk, N. T., July 24, 1917. 
Hon. W. M. CALDER, 


2 States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The following preamble and resolutions were adopted * 8. al 

a of the board of managers of the New York Produce Exchange 
is day: 

Whereas the members of the New York Produce Exchange are directly 
and vitally interested in all improvements in New York Harbor that 
will 8 better facilities for the operation of the United States 
na forces and for the handling of the large and increasing com- 
merce of the port of New York: Be it j 
Resolved, That the board of 33 of the New York Produceo 

Exchange hereby indorses and urges the immediate enactment of the 

provisions of the rivers and harbors appro tion bill that authorize 

the removal of Diamond Reef from New York Harbor, the deepening 
of the channel — po Hell Gate to a depth of 40 feet, thereby estab- 
lishing a minimum depth of 40 feet for the entire channel from the 
upper bay of Long Island Sound and the removal of shoal obstructions 
from ane Hudsen River and widening and deepening the Ambrose 

Channel ; 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
United States representing New York State requesting that 
they put forth every effort to bring about these improvements in the 
interest of the Nation as well as the State and port of New York. 

R. A. YBROOK, 

President New York Preduce Exchange. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask Senators to remain 
for a few moments after the final vote is taken on the river and 
harbor bill. I intend to submit a request for unanimous con- 
sent in connection with a vote on the Nation-wide prohibition 
amendment, which F think will meet with no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to insert in the 
Recorp a telegram in regard to Banana Creek. I took occasion 
to telegraph the clerk of the court down there to ask him about 
this creek, and he has sent certain information in reference to 
it, which I desire to put in the RECORD: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent to insert certain matter in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

TITUSVILLE, FLA., July 25, 1917. 
Senator Duncan U. Fret 


CHER 
Chairmam, Washington, D. C.: 

3 to your wire this date, the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. chart 161, Canaveral, shows Banana Creek averages 
three-eighths mile wide, 30 inches deep, 10 miles in length. Creek 
connects waters of Indian and Banana Rivers at northern end of 
Merritt Island, which is 36 miles in length. At preas creek is used 
cay by very ight-draft boats of fishermen, fruit and truck growers, 
and boat from Coast Guard station at Chester Shoals. Commerce is 
limited partly on account of shoal water. Fishermen have lost many 
loads of fish through boats grounding in creek. If channel 5 feet deep, 
50 feet wide was dredged throu. the creek the commerce of the 
whole district wonld be improved through better transportation, as 
loaded boats from all parts of Banana River must go around south end 
of Merritt Island, 40 miles south of here, for railway connections. 
During the past three years nearly all vacant Government land on each 
side of creck has been homesteaded, and the only outlet for these 
entrymen is the creek, the waters of which at certain times are as 
shallow as 20 inches, making navigation almost im ible. 

J. F. MITCHELL, Clerk Cireuit Court. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to put into the RECORD 
a telegram from the chairman of the Taxpayers’ Association—a 
much-neglected class in this country—of Richmond, Cal, con- 
cerning the harbor there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be inserted in the REC- 
orp, in the absence of objection. The Chair hears none. 

The telegram.referred to is as follows: 

E RICHMOND, CAL., July 25, 1917. 

Hon. WILLIAM S. KENYON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

On behalf of a la number of 1 of Richmond, Cal., we invite 
your attention to the remarks made Representative Frear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 23 last on ae subject of an item in 
the rivers and harbors appropriation bill ed the Richmond inner 
harbor project. Representative FREAR protests vigorously against the 
— S of Government funds in the project om the grounds that 
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He has visited Richmond and made 
tion of the project, and 


it is unnecessary. and unworthy. 
a personal independent inves and his adverse 
report is on facts and a clear understanding of the whole situa- 
tion. We hope you may feel like bringing to the attention of the Sen- 
ate at the per time the facts and conclusions which Mr. FREAR has 
set forth. Ahe making of the appropriation malas megs no j 
purposes whatsoever, save those of certain real estat 


Chairman — Association. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I now desire to ask a parlia- 
mentary question. Is the substitute which I intend to offer for 
the pending bill now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order at this time. ø 

Mr. ON. If the other amendments are concluded, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk as a substitute 
for this bill, and I ask for the yeas and nays on it. I think we 
are entitled to have a yea and nay vote on the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill and to insert the following: 

That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the United 
States Treasury, for the maintenance and improvement of rivers and 
harbors, $15,000,000, to be expended by the Secretary of War in such 
way as he may deem best upon such projects as have been approved by 
Congress or may be deemed necessary by him for war purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, upon which he asks 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will ask the Secretary to again 
read the first line or two of the proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the United 
States Treasury, for the maintenance and improvement 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that the 
amendment should contain the words “not otherwise appro- 
priated.” 

Mr. KENYON, I thank the Senator for that suggestion, and 
I desire to modify the amendment to read in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as proposed to be modified. 

The Secretary. After the words “ United States Treasury 
it is proposed to insert “ not otherwise appropriated,” so as to 
read: 


That there is hereby appropriated, out of f any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated: 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Making 
the same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENYON (when the name of Mr. Cummins was called). 
I desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague {Mr. 
Cummins], and to state that if present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when the name of Mr. Curtis 
was called). The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is neces- 
sarily absent on public business. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx]. If present, the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as heretofore as to my pair and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr, KENDRICK (when his name was called). I again an- 
noumce my pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as heretofore, I 
vote “nay,” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII J. who 
is absent, but, being informed that if present he, would vote 
against this amendment, I shall vote. I vote “nay.” 


Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous votes, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call haying been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 17, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Ashurst Hollis Norris Warren 
Borah Jones, Wash, Pomerene Watson 
Brady Kenyon hafroth 
France King Smoot 
Gore La Follette Thompson 
NAYS—45. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex, Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Beckham y Ransdell Sterling 
Brandegee Reed Stone 
Calder McKellar Robinson Sutherland 
Chamberlain McNary 9 Swanson 
Fernald Martin Sheppa Trammell 
Fletcher Myers Shields Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Nelson Simmons Vardaman 
Gerry New Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hale Overman Smith, Ga. 
Page Smith, Md. 
Johnson, Cal Penrose Smith, Mich, 
NOT VOTING—34. $ 

Broussard Gronna Knox Thomas 
Colt Hardwick Lewis Tillman 
Culberson Hitchcock McCumber Townsend 
Cummins Hughes McLean Wadsworth 

is Husting Newlands alsh 
Dillingham James wen Weeks 
Fall Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Williams 
Gallinger rd Pittman 
Gof Kendrick Sherman 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand the name 
“Contentnia” on page 12, line 13, is misspelled. The final 
letters should be “ ea ” instead of “ia.” I therefore ask that the 
spelling be corrected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The name will be corrected 
according to the spelling indicated by the Senator from Florida. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 


pass? . 

Mr. FLETCHER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, I desire to say just a word. 
Of course the bill will pass. The Senate can go on, and Congress 
can go on, throwing away the people's money, but this fight is 
not over; it will continue until the time comes when there will 
be some decent regard paid as to how the people’s money is spent 
in this country. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called), Making 
the same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when the name of Mr. Curtis was 
called). The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily 
absent on public business. He is paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. If present, the Senator from Kansas 
would yote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore in regard to the transfer of 
my pair, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as heretofore, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Walsh and therefore withhold my vote. If I were permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Farr], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and vote “nay.” 


Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 
I am informed that the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], were he present, would vote in the affirmative. 
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I therefore transfer, my pair to the senior Senator from New 
York and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). “Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when his name was called). Upon the vote on 
the passage of the bill I am paired with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks], who has been called from the Chamber, 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea,” and I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 

with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], but I 
have an understanding that I may vote on this question. I there- 
fore yote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on previous votes, I vote “ yea 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). The transfer 
of my pair to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] 
applies to this as to other votes during the progress of the bill. 
I vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same transfer of my pair as on the previous votes, I 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded: 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wittrams] is detained on official business. He 
is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHELAN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
If he were present he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 11, as follows: 

YEAS—50. 


Bankhead Jones, N, Mex. Page Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Penrose Sterling 
Brandegee Kirby Poindexter Stone 
Calder Lod Ransdell Sutherland 
Chamberlain McCumber Reed Swanson 
Fernald McKellar Robinson Thompson 
Fletcher MeNary Saulsbur: Trammell 
France rtin Sheppar Underwood 
Gerry Myers Shields Vardaman 
Hale Nelson Simmons atson 
Harding ew Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hollis Newlands Smith, Ga, y 
Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, Md, 
NAYS—11, 

Ashurst Gore La Follette Smith, Mich, 
Borah Kenyon Pomerene Smoot 
Brady King Shafroth 

NOT VOTING—35. 
Broussard Goff Kendrick Thomas 
Colt Gronna Knox Tillman 
Culberson Hardwick Lewis Townsend 
8 Hitchcock MeLean Wadsworth 
Cur Hughes Norris Walsh 
Diliingham Hastings Owen Warren 
Fal Jam Phelan Weeks 
5 Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Williams 
Gallinger Kellogg Sherman 


So the bill was passed. 
3 NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 17, for the purpose of endeavoring to agree on a date 
for a vote upon it. 

There being no objection, the ‘Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I send to the desk a request 
for unanimous consent which I should like to have read for the 
information of Senators, in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to make any suggestions as to the language before we 
have the roll call provided for under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed agreement will 
be read. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Texas asks unanimous con- 
sent that at 2 o’clock p. m. on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
July 31, 1917, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
Senate joint resolution 17, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and that on the calendar day 
of Wednesday, August 1, 1917, at 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate will 
vote without further debate upon any amendment that may be 
pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 17) through the regular parliamentary stages 
to its final disposition. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President. do not the rules require a 
roll call before the agreement is made? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I asked that it be read informally in order 
saat Senators might make any suggestions that may occur to 

em. 

Mr. PENROSE. It simply occurred to me that even the dis- 
cussion of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement ought to 
be after a roll call. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is not necessary. ' 

Mr. PENROSE, I may be wrong. 

Mr. BORAH. If we finally come to the point where we are 


‘practically agreed upon it, before it is finally submitted and 


agreed to there must be a roll call. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there is objection in advance, it 
is not necessary to have the roll call. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not say it is. I was only asking. I 
should like to have the request read again. I was interrupted 
when the reading occurred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed agreement again. 

The Secretary again read the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. ` 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that he 
include an expression substantially to this effect: That during 
the time intervening between the taking up of the resolution on 
Tuesday at 2 o'clock and the time it is voted upon it shall be 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that to be the effect of the 
language used. It says that the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution at 2 o'clock on Tuesday. 
If that is done, it can not be displaced unless a motion is made 
and carried to displace it. 

Mr. STONE. If that is the effect, I have nothing further to 


say. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr, President, what is the hour fixed on 
Wednesday for voting? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Four p. m. I ask then that the agreement 
be formally presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, this idea occurs to me 
and I want to suggest it to the Senator from Texas: I do not 
know that I care to offer any remarks upon the resolution when 
it comes before the Senate, but would it not be wise to have a 
provision in the agreement that no one Senator shall speak more 
than a certain length of time? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think that matter will regulate itself. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That may be the Senator’s guess about 
it; but certain Senators are very well prepared with voluminous 
documents and data upon this question, and for their own pur- 
poses might obtain the floor and keep it for the entire time, and 
those on the other side might have no chance to express their 
views. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have no objection to the addition of a 
provision embodying the suggestion of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Perhaps some Senators will want a good 
deal of time, and others will want very little. I suggest that it 
might be well if it could be arranged so that each Senator could 
have at least five minutes if he desired it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think the suggestion of the 
Senator from Connecticut is well worth consideration. It oc- 
curred to me when the agreement was read that the time for 
consideration was quite limited. I do not believe any Senator 
wants to make a long speech on this joint resolution, but it cer- 
tainly is one of very great importance, suggesting a very radical 
departure from the structure of the Federal Government as it 
has always existed. I know that personally I want a short time 
in which to express my views as to the constitutional aspects of 
the matter, regardless of the question of prohibition or anti- 
prohibition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, would the Senator object 
to a provision to the effect that no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than one hour? 

Mr. PENROSE. I was going to suggest that the joint resolu- 
tion be taken up for consideration on Monday. It can be laid 
aside temporarily, if no Senator wants to speak on it, and other 
matters taken up. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I accept that suggestion. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would suggest that it be taken up on 
Monday at 2 o'clock, immediately after the close of the morning 
business. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Next Monday? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; but not voted on until Wednesday, and 
that after Tuesday no Senator shall speak more than 10 minutes. 


Is there objection to ‘the re- 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I accept that proposition. I ask that the 
Secretary “make the necessary nges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary is now rewrit- 
ing the proposed agreement. 

, Mr. PENROSE, It ought-to be that after Monday ‘no Senator 
shall speak more than once, and so on. 

Mr. STONE. Leave it ‘Tuesday. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Texas ‘asks unanimous 
consent that immediately upen the conclusion of the routine 
morning business on Monday, July 30, 1917, the Senate will pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the joint resolution, and so forth, 
andat the end of the agreement add this: 

And further, that upon Tuesday, July 81, 1917, no Semator shall 
speak more than once or longer than five minutes, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. After ‘Tuesday, I think the Senator said. 

The Secrerany (reading)— 

And that aftes Tuesday, July 31, 1917, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than five minutes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Ten minutes, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I thought the 00 agree- 
ment was that on Monday and on Tuesday no Senater should 
speak more than once nor longer than one hour, but that after 
Tuesday no Senator should occupy the floor for more than 10 
minutes, 

Mr. PENROSE. T think that would be all right. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I am very much in- 
terested in this matter; not with-the idea of interfering with 
the agreement now before the Senate or preventing in any 
way by any objection of mine a vote on the constitutional 
amendment proposed, but I should like an understanding that 
something will be done to carry out the treaty that has been 
pending for something like a year at our suggestion. Laws have 
been passed on the part of Great Britain as to the treaty, and 
they are wondering why we, who proposed it, have not acted 
in accordance with the proposition we have already made to 
them. 

I will ask, then, respectfully, that I may have that matter 
up on Monday. I am extremely anxious to get away from 
town, if I can; and I should like, on Monday morning, up to 
the hour of beginning the consideration of the joint resolution 
in regard to prohibition, to have an opportunity of submitting 
to the Senate, with a view to securing a vote, the proposition 
I have just referred to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us do that in the morning hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the close of the morning hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I said, in the morning hour on Mon- 
day; but then they will raise some question on me on Monday, 
as they have done for three different morning hours, and reso- 
Jutions of inquiry and other things have constantly delayed me. 
If I can get two morning hours during this debate, if an ad- 
journment is taken, I have no objection or further request to 
make. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am unwilling to concede more than the 
morning hour on Monday. If this unanimous-consent agreement 
is made, as far as I am concerned, it is of enough importance to 
justify an opportunity for its consideration, If the Senator 
wants to have two morning hours, I should have to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I only want one, if I can get it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought the Senator said something about 
two morning hours. z 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That was only in case I failed, by 
the opposition to the bill of a few Senators, that I might have 
a second one. T am not asking the Senate to agree to that; I 
am only trying, as more of a personal matter than anything 
else, to get the matter off my hands, It has been committed to 
me by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the agreement read that after the 
morning hour on Monday the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion shall be proceeded with. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona, I shall be very glad if I can get an 
opportunity, after the routine morning business, in the two 
hours, to take up the bill to which I refer. Of course, I have 
no objection to an; wnanimous-consent agreement about a vote 
on the amendment to the Constitution, but in the meantime I 
am extremely anxious to get this particular matter off my hands. 
It has been pending for something like a year, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. T do not like the 
idea of tacking two different bills together in one of these 
unanimous-consent agreements. 

Mr. PENROSE. This does not require a unanimous-consent 
agreement, as I understand, The Senator from Arizona will be 
satisfied if the unanimous-consent agreement on the Sheppard 
Joint resolution does not begin te run until the close of the 
morning hour on Monday. He will have to take his chances 


on getting in on that morning hour. I mieht want to move to 
take up the Creel resolution during that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest proposed by the Senator from Texas? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, let it be stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed agreement as modified, 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that immediately upon the conclusion of the morning 


‘hour on Monday, July 30, 1917, the Senate will proceed to the 


consideration of Senate joint resolution 17, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and that 
on the calendar day of Wednesday, August 1, 1917. at 4 o'clock 
p. m., the Senate will vote without further debate upon any 
amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may be 
offered, and upon the resolution (S. J. Res. 17) through the 
regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition, provided 
that on Monday, July 80, 1917, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than one hour upon the resolution or any 
amendment offered thereto, and that on Tuesday, July 31, 1917, 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 min- 
utes upon the resolution or any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
that carries out the agreement. 

Mr. STONE. No; it does not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am opposed to this joint resolution. 
I have always been opposed to it, and I expect to vote against 
it, but I do not desire to use any obstructive tactics to prevent 
a vote, and I thought we had reached a very reasonable agree- 
ment to allow it to be voted on in three days. I understood 
that the agreement was that on Monday and Tuesday we should 
have general debate, with a limitation that no Senator should 
speak more than once or more than one hour on those two days, 
and that on Wednesday the debate should be confined to the 
10-minute rule. I am willing to agree to that, but I am not 
willing to agree 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That was the agreement. 

Mr, STONE. After Tuesday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The proposed agreement did not read 
that way. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Alabama is entirely right. The agreement ought to be altered 
so us to permit a Senator to speak only one hour on this sub- 
ject. Otherwise, frivolous amendmeuts could be offered to per- 
mit him to occupy the whole day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The proposal will be altered so 
that each Senator will be limited to one hour. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Penns 
Sylvania state the amendment for the benefit of the Secretary? 

Mr. PENROSE. That part of the agreement which applies 
to the proceedings on Monday, as I understand the Senator 
from Alabama—and I agree with him—should be worded so 
that no Senator shall speak ‘more than one hour or more than 
once on that day. 

Mr. WATSON. And also on Tuesday. 

Mr. PENROSE. And also on Tuesday. 

Mr. WATSON. All you need is the 10-minute rule on Wed- 
nesday up to the time the vote is taken, so that it will be one 
hour on Monday and one hour on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the agree- 
mént in the present form? 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read, now, as finally amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed agreement As amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That on Monday, July 30, and Tuesday, July 31, 1917, no 
Senator shall ak more than once or longer than one hour upon the 
resolution, and that after Tuesday, July 31. 1917, no Senator shall 
speak more than once or enger than 10 minutes upon the resolution, 
or any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. PENROSE. On Monday and Tuesday it ought to be one 
hour ou the resolution or any amendment thereto, to make it 
correspond, 


The PRESIDING OFFI’ ER. Is there objection to that modi- 


fication? The Chair hears none, and it will be made. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, before the agreement is 
made I only want to state that I intend to vote against this 
resolution, but I am fully aware of the fact that there is a 
majority in the Senate which can vote to bring the resolution 
up for consideration and proceed with it at any time the Sena- 
tor from Texas has it in mind to make the effort. Realizing 
the present emergency in the country and the importance of 
hastening legislation, I do not intend to make any personal 
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opposition to the consideration of the measure, although, as I 
said, I intend to vote against it. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has been advised 
that a roll call is necessary. In the opinion of the Chair the roll 
should be called. n $ 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let the roll be called. ; 

452 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hollis Overman moot 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Page Sterling 
Borah Jones, Wash. Penrose Stone 
Brady Kendrick Poindexter Sutherland 
Brandegee Kenyon Pomerene wanson 

der King Ransdell Thompson j 
Chamberlain Kirby Robinson Trammell 
Fernald 5 Saulsbury Underwood * 
Fletcher McKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Martin Sheppard Watson 
Gerry Myers Shiel 
Gore New Smith, Ariz. 
Hale Newlands Smith, Ga. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My colleague [Mr. McNary] is tem- 
porarily out of the Senate on official business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unayoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. Is there 
objection to entering into the unanimous-consent agreement? 
[After a pause.] There being none, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement is as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that immediately upon the con- 
clusion ef the r hour on Monday, July 30, 1917 the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of Senate joint resolution 17, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and that 
on the calendar day of Wedn Y ee 1, 1917, at 4 o'clock p. m., 
the Senate will vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
resolution (S. J. Res. 17), roa the lar parliamentary stages 
to its final disposition: Provided, at on Monday, July 30, and Tues- 
day, July 81, 17, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than one hour upon the resolution and amendments offered thereto, and 
that after Tuesday, July 31, 1917, no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 10 minutes upon the resolution and amendments 
offered thereto. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, July 26, 1917) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, July 30, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, July 26, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

With profound faith in Thee, O God, our Father, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever, whose mercy is from everlasting to 
everlasting, we come with blessings upon our lips for the past, 
and hope in our hearts for the future. May the achievements 
of the past and present under Thy guidance be the incentives 
to greater exertions on our part in the present crisis, that we 
may further our conditions as a people, and the conditions of all 
lovers of liberty. For Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory. forever and ever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was rend and ap- 
proved. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
is understood that I shall have 10 minutes to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not going to move to adjourn right 
away. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject——_ 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will state to the gentleman that I am not 
going to move to adjourn until gentleman here make their re- 
quests for unanimous consent. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it not possible that the conferees upon the food bill might 


agree by Saturday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. What! [Laughter.] 
Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not possible? t 

i 1515 KITCHIN. I do not think it is within the range of pos- 
8 ty. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It seems to me that we have no right to 
assume that these gentlemen can not agree, and it does seem to 
me that if such a thing is possible we ought to meet on Satur- 
day, in order that the conference report may be received and 
printed, so that we can take it up on Monday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can say to the gentleman that I have talked 
with some of the conferees, and they have no idea that they can 
possibly get together by that time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Which House acts first? 

Mr. MANN. This House acts first. We agreed to the con- 
ference. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My understanding is there is no possible 
chance of their agreeing within that time. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course, if there is no possible chance of 
agreement, I do not want to object; but there are some of us 
who have been here for several weeks waiting for the disposition 
of this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some of us have been here for seven 
or eight months. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some of us have been here for months wait- 
ing for the Senate to get through certain bills and conference 
reports. á 

Mr. McKENZIE. But some of them have not been here in 
the city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to call the attention of the House to the fact that while 
we were in a great rush yesterday to send the food bill to con- 
ference, and statements were made to the eect that it would 
be impossible to give consideration to it in the House without 
having the public ali over the United States complain zbout the 
dilatory tactics of the House, yet there is no Member who is able 
to say how many months, or weeks at any rate, it will be dis- 
cussed behind closed doors. There does not seem to be any dis- 
position whatever to get quick action when you get away from 
the House. Members of the House do not seem to have any 
right to consider or discuss any proposition that comes before 
it any more, though it can be discussed and delayed and fooled 
about as much as desired when it leaves here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is natural. It is almost impossible to 
get the Senate conferees or the Senate to do the right and proper 
thing, and I think the conferees on the part of the House are go- 
ing to stay there and make them do the right thing, even if it 
takes all summer, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I have the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. KrrehiN] for a moment? I think it is pretty well under- 
stood that we will be here for a couple of months longer. 

Mr. MADDEN. We will be here until next October, a year, 

Mr. MANN. Let us hope not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Well, two or three months or longer. Why 
not proceed to get all of the committees of the House busy and 
let us get to work and accomplish as much as we can in the way 
of general legislation, and have that much behind us, so that 
at the next session of Congress we may be able to get through 
early next year? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, the gentleman ought to have intelligence 
enough to know, having been so long in this House, that it takes 
two bodies to pass a law. We have already passed enough in 
the House to take the Senate three or four months to understand 
and get at the bottom of right now. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that I have disap- 
pointed the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix] in 
the amount of intelligence I have, after n service here of eight 
years, but there is hope, if I remain in Congress as long as the 
gentleman, that I shall measure up then to his expectations, 
But here we are, wasting time, and dillydallying in the House. 
Why not go to work and get through with it—do something? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman put himself in as being 
a party with the Senate? The gentleman means the Senate is 
wasting time; the House is not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We are adjourning over three days at a time, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Waiting on the Senate. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Why not get to work, as many of us stay 
around here for three days at a time with nothing to do except 
work in our offices and before the departments. I think we 
ought to get down to work and do all the people's business. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think in some respects the less we do the better, myself, but when 
we meet on Monday, if we adjourn over until Monday, what will 
be the program then? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Unless there are some little unanimous-con- 
sent requests, we will have still to wait on: the Senate and on 
conference reports. 

Mr. MANN. There will be no other business of importance—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Unless there are conference reports. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, conference reports would have to be 
printed and go over. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Ausrix] was joking a while ago. He knows there is 
nothing in the world for us to do here, that we have done every- 
thing we have te do. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is facetious. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Tennessee believes in 
working. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman just come to that con- 
clusion after about 50 years? 

Mr. ROBBINS. If the gentleman: will permit, there is a 
very important bill pending here before the Committee on Immi- 
gration, a bill to compel foreigners who are registered and not 
amenable to the draft to be drafted, and alien enemies who are 
registered to be drafted into the civil service. Now, I would 
like to inquire when that bill will be brought up. 

Mr. KITCHIN, As I said, it can only be brought up either 
by a rule or by unanimous consent, and that can be done on 
Monday. If it is reported, it can be brought up by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. ROBBINS. 
is considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been called for. 

Mr. LONDON. The regular order is to object, I suppose? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman desires to do so. 

Mr. LONDON. I do object, and I want to state Why 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE AND EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I shall not object—I ask that I may proceed for 10 
minutes at the conclusion of the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want five minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. That is a different thing. The Chair will 
put the request of the gentleman from Alabama first. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the reason I make that request is that 
I have to go to a committee of conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, and 
gives as a reason for it that he is on the food-control conference 
committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I inquire on what subject? 

Me. HEFLIN. On the subject of the necessity of speedy action 
by Congress, backing up the President in these war measures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall object to all the 
other requests. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? [After a pause. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same re- 
quest—to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DYER. I ask unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair put the request of the gen- 
teman from North Dakota first. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton] speaking for 10 
minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. Is there 
objection to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] speak- 
ing for 10 minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


I greatly desire to be present when that bill 


Is there objection to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
ronp] speaking for five minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for five minutes following the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
asks for fiye minutes following the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHACKLEFORD]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hamttn] asks leave to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes when these other gentlemen have finished. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes. À 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to oujeet, 
will the gentleman from Louisiana state on what subject? 

Mr. ASWELL. It is on the food situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a panse.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I inquire on what subject? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. On the food bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimoug consent to proceed for five minutes after these other 
gentlemen get through. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. - 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew. my request 
om when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn until Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet next Monday. Is there objection? [After a 
Pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by having printed two bills passed 
by the Florida Legislature at the last session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PROTECTION OF DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 3331, and ask the House to agree to the 
Senate amendment. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3331) for the protection of the owners of desert-land 
entrymen who enter the military or naval service in time of war. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the: gentle- 
man what the Senate amendment is? 

Mr. RAKER. The Senate amendment simply str ikes out of 
the title the words of the owners of.” That is all. It is a 
proper correction of the title. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the title so as to read: 
“An act for the protection of desert-land entrymen who enter the 
military or naval service of the United States in time of war.” 


The 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
amendment. i 
The amendment was agreed to. * b ae 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave of absence for a period of 10 days for my colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Scorr], owing to a death in his family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for leave of absence for 10 days for his colleague 
[Mr. Scorr of Michigan], on aceount of death in his family. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Norton] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called 
this morning to an editorial in the Des Moines Capital, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, a paper owned and edited by former Senator 
Lafayette Young, who for five months, during 1910 and 1911, 
represented the State of Iowa in the United States Senate, This 
editorial falsely reflects upon the loyalty and patriotism of the 
people of the State which I have the honor in part to represent. 
Ordinarily I would not dignify with denial the many extrava- 
gant and foolish falsehoods shallow-minded and provincial peo- 
ple in certain sections of the country are wont to recount con- 
cerning North Dakota, but during the past few months there 
seems to have been a premeditated propaganda by a certain 
class of reactionary newspapers to discredit the farmers of my 
State in the mind of the rest of the Nation and to hold them up 
to criticism and contempt, and for this reason this lying edi- 
torial from the Des Moines Capital, a copy of which I hold in 
my hand, I can not permit to go unchallenged. The editorial is 
as follows: 


The Council of Defense for the State of Nebraska has issued an ad- 
dress, calling attention to the prevalence of disloyalty in that State. 
The council says that the German-Lutheran preachers are unpatriotic. 
We are not surprised at this assertion, 
war the Capital considered it a dull day when no letter was received 
from a German Lutheran —.— The preacher nerally devoted 
himself to asserting that the Capital was in sympathy with England. 
This used to be the general charge against a thoroughly American news- 
paper. But the German-Lutheran ministers have subsided, so far as 
we are concerned. They are not wasting any postage. But in Nebraska 
there seems to have been a lack of patriotic leadership early in the 

ht. We do not know what course the Nebraska newspapers have 
taken; therefore we do not know what responsibility rests upon the 

ress. But we know that the general statement Is true that on this 
foyatt 28 wherever the newspapers have been right, the people 

ave n r j 

No man desires to see his name in grist as a possible traitor, but in 
North Dakota, we are told, there is distinctly a new breed ef disloyalty 
with which t Germans have little or nothing to do. 
of North Dakota are composed of Scandinavians, 
ized a political pw. and at the election last year swept the State. 
They elected their governor and filled practically every other office. A 
few days ago a special el ction was held in one of the North Dakota 
districts for the purpose of filling a vacancy in Con 

Again the farmers’ party was triumphant. A travelin 
lives somewhere in Iowa tells the Capital that North Dakota does not 
take any interest in the war and does not care who wins. er 15 
want to live in North Dakota; to own their own elevators; to sell their 
own wheat at $2 per bushel; and they do not care if Germany sweeps 
ni —— —— gm lar! ized with 1 head 

s farme y is regularly organ w campaign. head- 
quarters all the year round. The movement is spreadin 1 1 Minne- 
sota, also into South Dakota and Nebraska, and the organization is soon 
to tackle the political situation in Iowa. The agricultural newspapers 
are feeling their way and winking at this big organization. Some of 

agricultural n pers have sent corr dents to North Dakota 
to tell all about the farmers’ beg organization. Our Iowa travel- 
ing man says that it sounds to him more like * than politics. 
He says the movement is only one removed from I. W. W. Ism. 

This land of the free has some strange experiences. While our boys 
are going out to fight to make this a safe place for democracy, thou- 
sands of people who gucht to have more sense are determined to make 
it a safe place for anarchy. 

Thousands of the farmers of North Dakota have gone into this move- 
ment with perfectly triotic aims. They do not mean to be dis- 
loyal; but in politics they have been unable to distinguish between the 

i and the bad. All the politicians are glib with promises, and 
he farmers have learned to doubt the whole bunch, We are not going 
to condemn the farmers’ movement in North Dakota, On 5 rho ines 
it ought to be continued. If it has reached the hands of grafters who 
are even worse than the politicians whom they supplant, the rea! 
honest prople of North Dakota will find it out and will retrace their 
steps. ut the farmers of North Dakota and Nebraska have no right 
to select this war time as a fit opportunity for the settlement of local 
grievances, 

I have no information as to the charges made in the first 
paragraph of the editorial against the German-Lutheran preach- 
ers of Nebraska, but if this charge is no more true than the 
charge made in the succeeding paragraphs of the editorial 
against the loyalty of the people of my State, there is not a 
scintilla of truth in it. Mr. Young, the editor of the Des Moines 
Capital, does not live so far from the borders of North Dakota 
but that he must have some fair acquaintance with the people 
of my State, and so I am amazed that he should have permitted 


agreeing to the Senate 


During the first year of the 


The farmers 
They have organ- 


man who 
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the maliciously false statements and innuendoes contained in 
this article concerning North Dakota to be given circulation in 
his publication. The chief false indictments in the article are 
contained in the following: 

No man desires to see his name in 2 
in North Dakota, we are told, there erattunctiy eee prove ae Tine 
loyalty, with which the Germans have little or nothing to do. The 
farmers of North Dakota are composed of Scandinavians. They have 
organized a political rty, and at the election last year swept the 
State. They elected their governor and filled practically every other 
office. A few fa ago a special election was beld in one of the North 
Dakota districts for the purpose of filling a vacancy in Congress. 

Again the farmers' party was-triumphant. A traveling man who 
lives somewhere in Iowa tells the Capital that North Dakota does not 
take any interest in the war and does not care who wins. They just 
want to live in North Dakota, to own their own elevators, to sell their 
own wheat at $2 per bushel, and they do not care if Germany sweeps 
over the entire United States, 

I have lived in North Dakota since the time when I was a 
very small boy, I have grown up among the people of that 
State. I know the people there, not only in the congressional 
district which I represent, but I know them from one end of the 
State to the other. I know how the people of my State think 
and I know how they feel. I have eaten, drunk, slept, and 
worked with them all the years of my active life. I have 
labored early and late on farms and on ranches in the Stute. 
I have lived in some of the largest and in some of the smullest 
towns in the State. I know the innermost thoughts of the great 
mass of the farmers in my State. I know their joys and their 
sorrows: 1 know their pleasures and their griefs. I know their 
successes and their failures. I know their yearly springtime 
hopes and expectations in newly sown fields. I know their 
autumnal gloom, disappointment, and final resignation when 
the season has been unfavorable and there is little or nothing 
to harvest. I know their joyful and happy plans for all the 
household, even to the tiniest tot, when the granaries have 
been filled with bounteous crops. I know their bravery, their 
courage, and their hardy character. 

And knowing my people as I do, I feel deeply that no more 
foul or malicious slander could be heaped upon them than the 
charge that they are unpatriotic and disloyal to their country 
in this great war in which our Nation is engaged defending the 
inviolable rights of our citizens against the ruthless attucks of 
unbridled autocracy. No more utterly false and no meaner 
indictment could be made against the people of my State than 
to say, as has been said in this editorial, that 

North Dakota does not take any interest in the war and does not 
care who wins; they just want to live in North Dakota, to own their 
own elevators to sell their own wheat at $2 per bushel; they do not 
care if Germany sweeps over the entire United States, 

No more brave, no more loyal, no more patriotic, and no 
truer American citizens can be found anywhere in this Nation 
than the farmers of my State. They have evidenced that at ail 
times and they have proven it beyond any shadow of doubt when- 
ever opportunity offered to do so—— 5 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I shall be pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from New York. e z 

Mr. PLATT. I am very glad to hear what the gentleman 
says concerning the farmers of North Dakota, but what about 
that which a Senator says about a certain public officeholder in 
that State? 

Mr. NORTON. I will say to the gentleman from New York, 
and I trust that he is not one of those who takes all the loyalty 
and patriotism of the country unto himself, that I know nothing 
of the case to which he refers, but it would be a very unusual 
flock of good sheep where one black sheep might not be found. 
I think the gentleman might find such among the population of 
the great State of New York. [Applause.] * 

Prior to the beginning of this war and since the organization 
of North Dakota our country has been engaged in one war — 
the Spanish-American War. In that war the men of the North 
Dakota National Guard were among the first to be called to the 
colors and among the first to quickly respond to that call. The 
record of the First Regiment of North Dakota Volunteers in 
the Spanish-American War in the field of actual fighting is 
second to none of the other forces engaged in that war. It is a 
record which has not only done honor to the State of North 
Dakota, but to the Nation. The First Regiment of North Da- 
kota Volunteers was sent to the Philippine Islands at the 
beginning of the war. They were not parade soldiers; they 
were fighting men. every one of them. 

From August 13, 1898, until May, 1899. the men of the First 
North Dakota carried the flags of their regiment and their coun- 
try to victory in 87 actual engagements with the enemy, among 
these engagements being the most sanguinary that took place 
during the entire war, No braver, no more courageous men ever 
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faced a line of battle than the officers and privates who com- 
posed the First North Dakota Volunteers of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War of 1898. And they, remember, nearly every one, were 
North Dakota farmers and North Dakota farmers’ sons. 

Many brave men who saw service in that war can testify to 
this. Only last week, in conversation with that distinguished 
Spanish-American War veteran of Kansas, Col. LITTLE, who so 
creditably and ably represents the second congressional district 
of his State in this body [applause], and who in his short service 
here has already won the highest regard and confidence of many 
of the Members of the House, mentioned to me the superior serv- 
ice of the First North Dakota Volunteers in the Philippines and 
the splendid work of Col. Treuman, Maj. Fraine, Maj. White, 
and Lieut, Lonnevick, of the regiment. During the Philippine 
insurrection Col. Lirrte was next in command to.“ Fighting 
Fred Funston,” and I consider that no higher praise could be 
given to the officers and men of the North Dakota Volunteers 
than the commendation of Col. LrrTIE, who knows whereof he 
speaks, A great many of the North Dakotans who saw service 
in the Philippines are now members of the North Dakota Na- 
tional Guard. Maj. Fraine is colonel of the First North Dakota 
Regiment, now in the service of the Federal Government. Maj. 
White is colonel of the Second North Dakota Regiment, now in 
the Federal service, and Lieut. Lonnevick is captain of one of 
the companies in the Second North Dakota Volunteers, now in 
the Federal service. ‘ 

To-day and through all the trying period of this war the people 
of my State have stood and are standing loyally behind the Presi- 
dent of this Nation and are giving him every reasonable support. 
They have responded to the fullest extent of their labors for 
greater agricultural production for the Nation this year. They 
have responded freely to the extent of their means in the pur- 
chase of liberty bonds. F 

They have given liberally and generously to the Red Cross 
organization. They are giving generously and patriotically, 
both of men and money, to the end that the part of this Nation 
in the war may be carried to final success. 

The First North Dakota Regiment has for some time been 
in the Federal service. Only a few days ago the President 
authorized the organization of a second regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard in North Dakota. Within an almost incredibly 
short time the 15 new companies of volunteers authorized to be 
enlisted have been organized and now are in the service of the 
Federal Government, awaiting equipment and orders. 

If former Senator Lafayette Young or the slimy saurian who 
gave birth to this editorial had taken the trouble to become 
really acquainted with the farmers of North Dakota he would 
‘have discovered that their loyalty and patriotism is in no way 
and in no degree less in this war than the loyalty and patriotism 
of the best farmers of Iowa, and would have found that, as a 
matter of fact, the loyalty and patriotism of the farmers 
of North Dakota averages higher than the loyalty and patriot- 
ism of a like number of people in almost any other section of 
the country. 

An attempt is made by innuendo in this editorial to charge 
discredit and disloyalty to the people of North Dakota on 
aceount of the result of the recent election in North Dakota 
in the first congressional district, in which Hon. Jonn M. BAER, 
whose candidacy had been indorsed by the farmers’ organiza- 
tions, known as the Nonpartisan League, was elected by a large 
plurality over the other candidates at the election for this office. 
On account of the reflections in this editorial, and also on 
account of similar slurring reflections that have recently ap- 
peared in Washington and New York papers in reference to 
Mr. Barr's election, I am impelled to say a few words in 
regard to the election of Mr. Barr and in regard to Mr, Barr 
himself, who will soon take his place in this body. 

I had hoped that Mr. Barr would be here this week to speak 
for himself, but I am advised that certain important engage- 
ments will prevent him from reaching Washington for several 
days, and since he is not going to be here for some time I can 
not longer pass without notice the unfair comments and refer- 
ences that have been made as to the reasons for his election. I 
have known Mr. Barr personally for about 10 years. He is a 
splendid type of young American manhood, who is in every way 
worthy of a seat in this body. [Applause.] His loyalty and 
patriotism needs no defense from anyone. To those who know 
him it speaks for itself. He comes from a long line of fighting 
rather than talking patriotic Americans. His father was one 
of those brave men who assisted in saving the Union. His 
father, although a staunch Democrat, carried his rifle in the 
front of battle, and gave the fullest measure of his support to 
the plans of President Lincoln for carrying on the war between 
the North and the South to final success. [Applause.] His 
brother sacrificed his life for his country as a soldier in the 
Spanish-American War. Jonx M. Bars himself has been, as 


long as I have known him, a loyal and intensely patriotic young 
American. His election was not won, as has been suggested, 
on any pacifist platform. [Applause.] His election was not 
won on any platform in opposition to the present war. He advo- 
cated in his campaign, as far as I know, nothing un-American 
and nothing disloyal or unpatriotic. In his campaign Mr. BAER 
announced time and again that he was in favor of conscription 
of men and the carrying on of this war to an early success, but 
that he was equally in favor of the conscription of property to 
meet the needed expenses of this war. [Applause.] Mr. BAER 
during his campaign strongly supported the plan that a large 


part of the revenue for the expenses of the present war should’ 


be derived from taxes on large incomes and on excess profits. 
This plan of financing the war is one in which the rank and file 
of the people of my State and of many other States as well are 
much interested. This plan for financing the War has been ad- 
vocated by myself and by my colleague [Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota] and by a number of others in the House and Senate 
since the war began. 

It is an issue to which the country is much alive. It is a prac- 
tical and feasible way of. financing the war. It is a fair and 
just way of securing the revenues necessary to carry on the 
war. It involves the policy of distributing as equitably as it 
is humanly possible to do so the burdens of the war among our 
people. It involves a fundamental principle of taxation to 
which I trust a majority in the Congress will give favorable 
heed in the final consideration of all revenue bills to provide 
money for meeting the expenses of the war. [Applause.] 


In conclusion, let me say to the editor of the Des Moines 


Register and to other editors of like kind who have recently 
taken it upon themselves to freely criticize the patriotism and 
loyalty of the farmers of North Dakota, that the farmers of 
North Dakota need no precepts of patriotism or loyalty from 
them. On the other hand, these verbosely self-acclaimed patri- 
otic editors might, to the better welfare of their country, fol- 
low the example of patriotism and loyalty already set by 
thousands of North Dakota farmers and North Dakota farmer 
boys and girls since the beginning of the war in their real con- 
tribution of those things which will most aid in bringing suc- 
cess to our cause in this war. 

If the people throughout the rest of our country do their 
part in this war as well as the farmers of North Dakota are 
certain to do their part, there will be no occasion for anyone to 
fear but that monarchy and autocracy will receive a final death- 
blow in this war, and that a reign of real domocracy will have 
a new birth throughout the nations of the earth, and that after 
the war the whole world will be a happier, safer, and better 
place for the rank and file of humanity in which to live. [Ap- 
plause.] ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Martrn of Louisiana). 
The time of the gentleman from North Dakota has expired. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworru] is recognized for 10 
minutes, 


THE PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


-Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, to the Lever food bill, now 
in conference, the Senate added an amendment to create a com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war. It puts into effect, in sub- 
stance, the provisions of the bill introduced into this House by 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mappen. It was offered in the 
Senate by Senator Owen and passed by a large majority, a 
majority consisting of both Democratic and Republican votes, 
and therefore no one, I assume, will hint that there is any sort 
of partisanship about it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact that Senator Werks intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les, originally; but the amendment that 
was adopted was offered by Senator Owen and is to all intents 
and purpeses the same proposition. 

The President, however, has announced his opposition to it, 
and in a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Lever, published yesterday in the newspapers, he 
states his objections in vigorous terms, Among other things he 
says that— 

Section 23, if enacted into law, would render my task in conducting 
the war practically impossible. 

Then again: 


The constant supervision of Executive action which it admits amounts 
to nothing less than an assumption on the part of the legislative body 
of the Executive work of the administration. 


And he concludes by saying: 


I sincerely 1757 that upon reconsideration of this matter both Houses 
of Congress will see that my objections rest upon indisputable grounds, 
and I could only interpret the final adoption of section 23 as arising 
from lack of confidence in myself. 
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But the main ground of the President’s opposition rests upon 
this sentence: 


harassment and rendered Mr. Lincoln’s task all but imp 

The pertinency of this parallel between the Civil War Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War and the proposed committee 
on expenditures in the conduct of the war seems to me decidedly 
open to question. The functions of the committee proposed in 
section 23 are greatly limited. They relate only to the expendi- 
ture of appropriations bearing upon the conduct of the war 
and the contracts relating thereto, made by officers of the 
executive departments, with a view to safeguarding expendi- 
tures. The functions of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War in 1861 to 1865 were practically without limit and related 
to the entire war policy of the administration. 

I do not propose to argue whether the eommittee was in fact 
the cause of “constant and distressing harassment and ren- 
dered Mr. Lincoln's task all but impossible,” as the President 
says, but certainly there is ample authority to the precise con- 
trary. I read the following from The Life of Lincoln, written 


by W. O. Stoddard, one of the secretaries at the White House 


during the Lincoln administration: 


It was not long before the “ legislative branch” of the Government | 


began to interfere with the “executive branch” in military matters. 
It was little more patriotic than constitutional, but Mr. coin had 
no manner of objection. When, December, 1861, Congress appointed 

Co Conduct of the ar,” its 
ence taken into hearty and intimate consultation. 


3 of congressional cooperation. It was not so much thence- 
‘orward of the Executive province. 
himself with personal 


and 
official representatives upo. 

This committee, constantly advised wi cordially invited to investi- 
pe to consider, to come and to go, to know everything before 
t happened, became a celess valve for the growing discon- 
tent over inexplicable delays. Without it there can now little 
3 that Mr. Lincoln would have been more seriously misunder- 
age d even antagonized by the body of men nominally represented 
yt 


committee, 

The President of the United States is ee the Com- 
mander in Chief, and Abraham Lincoln was also actual T dictator ; 
but he was entirely at ease as to all his rights and dignities when a 

int committee of Senators and Representatives freely summoned 

re them his military officers A dozen, and cal for their 
views of things in general and th professional opinions of battles 
and campaigns. He knew beforehand that the sure result d be 


the strong and unanimous sympathy of that 2 4 of clear-headed 
men, with him personally, their a val of general outlines 
of his policy, however much they m 1 disagree among themselves 


or with him as to details of c operations. _ 

But whether the facts stated by Mr. Stoddard may be true or 
not, I want to point out that there is no parallel between the 
functions of that committee and the functions of the p 
committee. I hold in my hand the report of the Civil War 
committee, signed by Senator Benjamin F. Wade, and submitted 
at the second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress. That the 
scope of their activities was practically unlimited is evidenced 
by a number of statements contained in that report. For in- 
stance, the following: 


The ee e of your committee have embraced man 
The results of their investigations under the directions of 


subjects. 
e Thirty- 


expedition, massacre at Fort Pillow, heavy ordnance, light-draft moni- 
tors, rebel treatment of prisoners, and massacre of Cheyenne In sS, 
all of which are or have been special! 


bjects w. 


special reports were not necessary. 

A committee armed with such powers as these might be a 
peril and a hindrance to a President provided, as Mr. Stoddard 
suggests, he were a weak or selfish President, which, of course, 
our present Chief Executive is not. [Applause.] But ng such 
thing is remotely contemplated in the creation of the committee 
we are now considering. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Is there any record anywhere where Lin- 
coln objected to this committee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I believe not. On the contrary, I have 
always understood that he welcomed it rather than objected 
to it. Here is one statement by the committee: 


They have taken the testimen 


y of nearly 200 witnesses, almost 
entirely men in the military service of the Government, including about 
100 generals, 


Of course this committee is not going to take the testimony of 
generals, That committee even went so far as to send written 


questions to every general, I believe, in the Union Army, and 
one of the questions was this: 
Q. Please state such N deem necessary t 
pene: understanding of the several. campaigns in which 2 — — 
engaged, setting forth the orders and instructions un which 


tions given by you, with such 
consider will of interest to the public, appending to your state- 
ment coples of your reports and those of your principal subordinates 
itself as far as con- 


* 

Now, it might be, gentlemen, that a committee which took and 
published testimony like this was, as the President says, a 
cause of constant and distressing harassment and rendered 
Mr. Lincoln's task all but impossible, but there is no parallel 
whatever between that case and the one now before us. We 
may or may not agree with the comments of Gideon Wells on 
the report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, pub- 
lished in his diary, that— 
this method of s 
grec oh ot opr age agen rg geri 
of persons not very competent to form correct and intelligent opinions 
of Army and Navy operations or administrative purposes. 

But whether we do or not, the committee we propose is not 
to be a partisan one and will have nothing whatever to do 
with “supervising military operations or administrative pur- 
poses.” : 

The President, I think, has not been particularly fortunate in 
the selection of this precedent as an argument against the crea- 
tion of a committee on expenditures such as we propose. Why 
should not Congress, through such a committee, keep itself ad- 
vised as to the expenditure of the appropriations it is called 
upon to make? In this session alone we have already appro- 
priated more than $9,000,000,000. The newspapers this morning 
tell us that we are to be called upon for not less than $5,000,- 
000,000 more. Is it not our duty to our constituents and to the 
country to keep ourselves advised as to how and where this 
money is spent? No man here, I am assured, wants to do any- 
thing to embarrass the administration or to render the task of 
conducting the war more difficult. We upon this side of the 
House from the outset have sought no partisan advantage, 
though upon some occasions opportunities have been obvious. 
From the beginning we have cooperated with this administra- 
tion in everything it asked, and no one knows better than the 
President of the United States that without our cooperation his 
task would, indeed, have been impossible. [Applause.] In 
asking for the creation of this committee the country will under- 
stand that we are only asking that information to which we 
and sa people we here represent are plainly entitled. [Ap- 
plause. 

as SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman has 
exp 5 

Mr. PLATT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have half a minute in which to answer a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may 
have one-half minute in which to answer a question. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Wilson is himself a historian, and has 
written pretty largely on the Civil War. Is there any place 
in his book where he expresses any objection to the committee 
of Congress to supervise the conduct of the war? I have looked 
for any such statement, and have not been able to find it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I must confess that I have not been a 
very strenuous student of the work to which the gentleman 


refers [laughter], but I have never heard that in that work 


objection was made to the committee on the conduct of the war. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not believe there is any. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Has any agreement been entered into as to debate 
to-day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certain time has been allotted 
to various gentlemen. 

Mr. GARNER. There has been unanimous consent to give n 
number of gentlemen certain time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of their remarks I be allowed to speak for 
10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to address the House before the ad- 
journment for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHACKLEFORD] is recognized for five minutes. 
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Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, our country faces a 
crisis which calls for immediate and vigorous action. 

I voted against the war. I believed that our country had 
more to lose than gain by entering into the horrible conflict 
which is blighting the hopes of all of the white races of the 
earth. I thought with Washington that our safety demands 
that we should not engage in the broils of Europe, nor become 
entangled in alliances with other nations. In that view I did 
everything in my power to keep the United States out of the 
war. I was outvoted and Congress declared war against Ger- 
many. That declaration was the-voice of my country, and of 
course when I hear my country’s voice I must answer her call. 

Congress declared war and directed the President to use alt 
of the men and all of the resources of the country necessary to 
carry that war to a successful end. It is too late now to be 
talking about whether we should have entered the war. We 
are already in it. There are only two possible ends for us. One 
is victory, the other defeat. Victory must be ours. [Applause.] 

I am amazed when I look around me and find that some who 
were loudest in their cries for turning loose the dogs of war are 
now those lagging and holding back in providing the things 
that are necessary to make the war a success. When it came 
to declaring war they were frantic in their promptness. When 
it came to conscripting our boys for the trenches of Europe they 
responded with great alacrity. But now when it comes to pro- 
viding the money, the fron and steel, the arms and ammunition, 
the clothing and food necessary to sustain our boys whom we 
are sending out to fight and die in foreign lands, these men are 
quibbling over details. 

Starvation is one of the weapons used on both sides in this 
appalling struggle. We must see to it that our soldiers are not 
made its victims. They must have the necessary food and 
clothing. 

The President tells us that an early passage of the food- 
control bill is an absolute necessity to our success. We must 
rely upon what he says. On his representations I will vote for 
the bill. I am ready to vote now. 

In giving my support to this measure it must not be understood 
that I approve all of its provisions. I do not. Nevertheless, I 
will vote for it as a war measure. 

When this bill was reported to the House wheat was selling 
at $3.25 a bushel. In a few weeks it declined $1 a bushel. This 
was just at thrashing time. So the reduction in price fell on 
wheat in the farmers’ hands. Assuming the crop for sale to be 
600,000,000 bushels, the loss to the farmers by this bill on wheat 
alone will be $600,000,000. The less on corn will be even greater. 
Heavy losses will fall on oats, barley, rye, hay, and other farm 
products. It would be safe to say that the losses to the farmer 
in the reductions in prices of his products enforced by this bill 
will be a billion and a half or two billion dollars. But if such 
conscription of the products of the farm shall be necessary to 
our success in the war, I am sure the farmer will not complain. 
He has already loyally yielded to the conscription of his boys. 
I believe he also stands ready, if it shall be necessary, to sacrifice 
himself and the fruits of his toil upon the altar of his country. 
[Applause. ] 

But I do not approve that feature of this bill which requires 
only the farmer to make such sacrifices. It seems to me that it 
would have been more just if this measure, while cutting down 
the priees of what the farmer has to sell, had also cut down 
prices of what he must buy. I have a letter from a manufac- 
turer of machinery in which it is stated that an amount of steel 
which could have been bought for $25 at the beginning of the 
war would now cost $200, an increase of 700 per cent. This 
increase in the price of steel is carried into the nails, wire 
fencing, horseshoes, wagon tires, tools, machinery, and the hun- 
dreds of other things which the farmer must have to be a 
successful producer. 

Another feature of the bill which causes some uneasiness is 
the person who has been chosen to administer it. Of course, the 
bill provides that the President shall have control, but every- 
body knows he has not the time to look after the details. Mr. 
Hoover has been chosen for that task. From what I have been 
able to learn of him he has very great ability and exalted char- 
acter. But while born in this country, he has not lived here 
for 25 years. During all of that time he has been in the employ 
of the English in foreign lands. He has amassed a very great 
fortune and has chosen London for his home: He has a very 
handsome residence in that great city, to which I presume he 
will return as soon as he finishes his work here as food dic- 
tator. He has no particular knowledge of the farming business 
of this country which is to be placed so completely in his hands. 
It is natural that fear should be felt that in the exercise of the 
very autocratic powers conferred upon him by this legislation 


he may feel more concern for English consumers than for Amer- 
ican farmers. {t would have been gratifying if some genuine 
American thoroughly familiar with our agricultural interests 
had been selected for this post. [Applause.] 

- Of course, the United States and England are making war 
against the same country, and any strength given to the Eng- 
lish arm would tend to weaken the common enemy, We must 
be careful, however, that we do not weaken ourselves. 
I would beg our English friends to keep in mind that England 
has much more at stake and much more to gain in this war than 
have we. We went into the war simply to vindicate and en- 
force our rights at sea. President Wilson stated for us that we 
seek neither annexations nor indemnities. On the other hand. 
England seeks to rearrange the maps of Europe, Asia, and 
3 and make large additions to her own already vast 
em 

In a recent speech her prime minister outlined what England 
expects as a result of this war. Among other things she is to 
annex Mesopotamia and the African colonies of Germany and 
establish a protectorate over Syria, Armenia, and Palestine. 
In the aggregate these territories are 18 times as large as the 
State of Missouri. In the face of these facts it ought not to be 
expected that we should impoverish our farmers to furnish cheap 
food for Engiand. We should place at her disposal any surplus 
we may have after providing for our own people, but she should 
be willing to pay a fuir price for it. Especially is this true in 
the face of the fact that our taxpayers are furnishing her the 
money to buy her supplies. 

I realize how impossible it would be to properly balance tegis- 
lation in an emergency like this. We must speed along. For 
the present let us rely upon the President to see to it that we ara 
not betrayed. He has the ability, firmness, and patriotism to 
give us assurance that we may trust him. 

Just now let us put everything else aside until we have brought 
this war to an honorable end. When peace shall have again 
spread her white wings over the world we can then take our 
bearings and make proper adjustments. [Applause.] 

THE PROHIBITION LOBBY. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
ought not to be necessary to call the attention of the American 
people to the necessity and importance of personal sacrifice at 
this time. We ought to—and we will, if we are decent citizens 
of this country—give up personal aims and ambitions, partisan 
advantages, and the like, for the greater interest and greater 
welfare of all Americans, and which is to win at the earliest 
possible time the war in which we are engaged, and thereby do 
a real service to the people of the world by ending this horrible 
and inexcusable European war at the earliest possible time. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding that we ought to be patriotic 
and well meaning for the common good of our land and the 
world, there are stalking about the Halls of Congress and the 
corridors and rooms of the House and Senate offices the repre- 
sentatives of the prohibitionist organizations seeking to stir up 
hate, envy, jealousy, sectional, racial, and all kinds of animosity. 
They want to turn Americans against Americans, because it will 
possibly help the cause of the prohibitionists They try to 
create the impression that citizens of this country of German 
birth or descent are not patriotic. It is easy for such un- 
American and unpatriotic people to ply their trade of this 
nature and to cause trouble because we are now at war with 
the German Empire. Yet the President said, when he asked us 
to declare war on the German Imperial Government, that we 
were not going to war on the German people of the German Em- 
pire, much less the citizens of our own country of German blood. 
Yet what eare these fanaties, hypocrites, and the like for the 
United States of America? It is prohibjtion they want above 
everything else. They care not what the result of this war is 
so long as they fasten upon the people of this land their selfish 
prohibition ideas. The President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, the one who has the 
supreme responsibility in this war so far as this country is con- 
cerned, asked that these prohibitionists stop interfering with 
Congress and let us legislate for the whole people. He asked 
them to withdraw their opposition to the manufacture of beer 
and wine during the war. 

They—the officers of the Anti-Saloon League—promised they 
would, but they did not keep their word. They have been lobby- 
ing just the same, but under different names, perhaps, so far 
as the public is concerned; but they can not fool those who are 
onto their workings. They are now working under the name 
of the International Reform Bureau, and a representative of this 
antisaloon, prohibitionist, and anti-American organization only 
a few days ago ealled upon me and handed to me in my office in 
the House Office Building a circular or bulletin, as it fs called, 


dated July 20, 1917, and having as a lead line “ Prohibition up 
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again In the House of Representatives.” This circular was taken 
around and handed to the Members personally for the purpose 
of trying to influence their votes on the amendments pending to 
the food-control bill as it came into the House for reference to 
the conferees a few days ago. They hoped to stir up enough feel- 
ing to cause the Members of the House to vote to instruct the 
conferees to insist upon the discontinuance of grain, and so 
forth, in the manufacture of beer. They want to kill beer, They 
knew it could not be done upon merit, so the “ pro-German beer 
saloon” was originated with them. Without excuse, without 
reason—just to put one nationality against another of American 
citizens. Let me invite your attention to this circular. 

Among the statements in it, Mr. Speaker, are, in several 
places, the words “ pro-German beer saloons.” In other words, 
in order to prejudice Members of the House and of the Senate 
against allowing the manufacture and sale of beer during the 
war they have coined the words pro-German beer saloons.” 
For what purpose, gentlemen? For no other purpose than to try 
to set one class of people in this country, in these serious times, 
against another class of people. These men representing the 
prohibition forces, going about trying in these serious times to 
put one nationality against another, and especially when we are 
at war with Germany, are not patriots, are not good Americans 
at all, and the President could do no better than to have all these 
people—these fanatics, these prohibitionists before they are 
Americans—interned during the war. [Applause.] 

I told this gentleman who brought this circular to me that 
he was an enemy of the Republic in going about at this time 
charging men with being pro-German because they happened to 
be saloon keepers. But the fact is, Mr. Speaker, that more of 
the saloon keepers in this country to-day by far are of other 
nationalities than they are German. To try to set up a hatred 
and enmity to people of this country who are of German birth 
and an*estry, for the only purpose of gaining personal ambition 
and desire, regardless of justice, regardless of what the Presi- 
dent says, regardless of the interests of the country, is low, 
mean, and contemptible. Those who do this are not Amer- 
icans, and, Mr. Speaker, they ought to be driven out of the 
Capitol instead of being allowed to hang around Members of 
Congress while we are considering these important matters. 

I saw the very man who brought the circular to me after- 
wards talking with a Member of the House while we were trying 
to get the food-control bill in conference, trying to persuade 
him, no doubt, to ask that the House conferees be instructed to 
disregard the best interests of the country. They have even 
passed around the Capitol statements that the breweries of the 
United States are owned by citizens of the German Empire. 
They have charged that publicly, when, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it is so in any particular. I have 
inquired of the brewers in my city whether any of their stock 
was owned by any citizen of the German Empire, and I have 
received answers to the effect that not one dollar was invested 
in their business by any citizen of the German Empire. On the 
other hand, a great part of the stock of the breweries of this 
country is owned by people of the British Empire. We have 
English syndicates which control strings of breweries all 
through the country. So there is no excuse, Mr, Speaker, for 
making so false and villainous a charge as that, and their only 
object and purpose can be, and is, to try to incite enmity and 
ill feeling against people of this country of German blood, and 
who have been always and are now genuine and true-blue 
Americans. These citizens have bought the bonds of the liberty 
loan in abundance, they have subscribed to the Red Cross fund 
most freely, and their sons have gone to the front in the Army 
and Navy in large numbers. They will continue to go as long 
as men are needed to fight for the United States. They are not 
cowards. They are Americans of the right sort, and not the 
kind that try to undermine, deceive, and disrupt. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, these honorable and brave people must 
suffer at the hands of these small Americans all kinds of insults 
during this war simply because they are of the same blood as 
the Imperial German Goyernment with which we are at war. 
Lies will be circulated to harm them. If a farmer’s hogs get 
the cholera, some one will say a German poisoned them. If cat- 
tle get diseases, it will be said that Germans are responsible, and 
there are some people fools enough to believe it. 

It is just like the stories that people of Germany own the 
breweries in the United States. Nobody believes it, of course, 
after the facts are known, but that does not stop these lies being 
circulated and the great harm they do before the truth is 
known. 

To show, Mr. Speaker, how false are these charges let me call 
gone attention to a few telegrams from brewerſes in my city, as 

ollows: 3 


— 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 10, 1917. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. C., N 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Replying to telegram, you are informed we know of no brewer 
owned by citizens of Germany. Practically all brewery stock, with the 
following exception, is held by citizens of the United States: English 
syndicates, which own millions upon millions of stocks and bonds of 
brewery organizations in Missouri, Ohio, Chicago, New York, and else- 
where. As an rianas R the St. Louis Brewing Association in St. Louis 
familiarly referred to as the English syndicate, Please disseminate 
this information thoroughly, and oblige, 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
OLIVER T. REMMERS, Attorney. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 10, 1917, 


stock 


Hon. L. C. DYER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Every share of Lemp Brewing Co. stock owned by residents and citi- 
zens of the United States, to the best of my knowledge and belief. Large 
blocks of so-termed brewery syndicates in the United States are held by 
British subjects. Never heard that citizens of the German Empire 
F brewery. stock worth speaking of. Mr. Lemp out of 

e 6 š 
HENRY VAHLKAMP. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 10, 1917. 


Hon. L. C. Dyer, M, C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our Mr. Koehler on way home from New York, possibly stopping off 
at Washington to-day. Of the 450 stockholders in Ind A D ot 
erles Co. every one is an American citizen, and all our 13 directors are 
American citizens by birth. We employ 750 men, belonging to organized 
labor unions, the rules of which require their members to be Ameri- 
can citizens under penalty of loss of membership by any foreign-born 
member who fails to become fully naturalized. It is absolutely untrue 
that the breweries of this country are practically owned by citizens of 
the German Empire as alleged. On the contrary, they are owned by 
American citizens. 
RED GAST, 


F 
Secretary and Treasurer the Independent Breweries Co. 


St. Lovis, Mo., July 10, 190. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

My company, St. Louis Brewing Association, has a capital of 000,- 
000, all of which is held in England ; and of the four ona a half pee 
outstanding bonds over two million are held in England. In other 
words. my company is owned and financed by citizens of England. 
There are a number of large breweries all over the country, from Boston 
to San Francisco, also owned and financed by citizens of Great Britain. 

HENRY NICOLAUS. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., July 10, 1977, 


Hon. L. C. Drmr, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

In my tele; of this morning I forgot to mention that to my knowl- 
edge ractically all the stocks and bonds in the American breweries are 
held by citizens of the United States and Great Britain. Belng in this 
business for nearly 50 years, I am pretty well acquainted with the 
brewing industry In this country. 

HENRY A. NICOLAUS. 


Sr. Lovis, MO., July 10, 1917, 
Hon. L. C. DYER, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Every dollar invested in my brewery is mine personally. English 
capital controls a very large percentage of American brewing companies, 
German capital does not control one single plant to my knowledge. 

OTTO F. STEIFEL. 


Sr. LOUIS, MO., July 11, . 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. C. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: In answer to your telegram of July 9, beg to inform you 
that no citizen of the German Empire owns any interest in this brewery, 
nor is there any citizen of the German Empire employed in this brewery. 

Yours, very truly, 


— 


Hr. W. KoOLKSCHNEIDER. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 19, 1917, 
Hon. L. C. Dxza, M. C., B 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. DYER: Glad to receive 
concerning falsehoods being circulated 
the ownership of stocks and bonds in the breweries of the United States. 
These reports have been bobbing up all over the country, and just yes- 
terday a prominent prohibitionist in Kansas City, Mo., made similar 
utterances. Some people swallow this fable as gospel, but as a rule, 
after the noise is over, there is a revulsion of feeling and the effect the 
prohibitionists attempted to produce is lost, together with a slice of 
their own small stock of self-respect, 

Respectfully, OLIVER T. REMMERS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, the so-called food-control bill 
is now pending before a conference committee composed of 
members of the Committees on Agriculture of the House and 
the Senate. I regret that the parliamentary situation was 
such that I was not permitted to discuss the provisions of this 
bill, or of the Senate amendments to it, before it was so re- 
ferred; but as I was not permitted to do so then, I desire now, 
with the permission of the House, to briefly discuss one of the 
Senate amendments. 

The primary purposes of this bill as applied to food were, as 
I understand, first, to stimulate and to increase the production 
of wheat; second, to furnish consumers of this and the allied 
countries food at a reasonable price. There are some who 
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our letter of the 17th instant, 
the prohibition lobby as to 
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them for complying with the request. The first essential recog- 
nized and contemplated- by the proposed legislation was to 
encourage next year the production of a large crop. To do 
that you must all know that the wheat farmers of the country 
will expect to be assured that they will be able to sell their 
wheat at a fair if not a remunerative price; that is, at or above 
the cost of raising it. 

I have had some considerable experience as a wheat farmer 


per bushel at a fair profit, but know equally as well that it 
can not be done now. The cost of everything that goes into 
the production of wheat is much higher than a few years ago, 
andthe price of some of them, including land, seed, and labor, 
have more than doubled in price. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. For a question. 

Mr. QUIN. ‘Taking into consideration the value of the land, 
the farmer's implements, and the high overhead charges, what 
does it cost to raise a bushel of wheat? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion, not less than $1.75 per bushel. 

Mr. W. L. Nelson, assistant secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, has made a careful investigation of the 
cost of raising the present crop of wheat in that State, and 
says that it was more than $1.75 per bushel. In this estimate he 
values the land at $75 per acre, while I personally know that a 
great majority of the Iand in my district upon which wheat 
was grown is worth in cash an average of more than $100 per 
acre, which, at 6 per cent on the increased valuation of the 
land above Mr. Nelson’s estimate, would increase the cost price 
of the wheat 10 cents per bushel, and thus raise the estimate 
to $1.85 per bushel. Some insist that the minimum price fixed 
by the present bill of $2 per bushel is unreasonable in amount, 
and to those who so contend permit me to call their attention 
to the fact that wheat shipped from my district sold in the St. 
Louis market on last Saturday at $2.43 per bushel, and in the 
face of the passage of this bill, that had already resulted in 
lowering the market price of wheat throughout the country 
and in the midst of large deliveries of the present crop of wheat 
from the South and Southwest. 

Mr, BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. For just a moment. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOOHER. I would like my colleague to state, from his 
knowledge, whether he thinks it has ever cost $1.75 a bushel 
to raise wheat? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do, on land worth $100 or $125 per acre 
and at the present high prices of food, feed, labor, and farm 
machinery. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Are not the farmers being treated 
fairly when we. place in the food bill a minimum price of $2 
@bushel for wheat? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I think so; but we do not know that 
provision will be in this bill when it passes the House, and 
that is the very thing I am now talking about. I believe it 
ought to be retained, and I hope when the conference com- 
mittee reports it back to the House that their report will retain 
the amendment placed in this bill in the Senate, which pro- 
vides for a minimum price for wheat until the Ist of July, 1919, 
at $2 per bushel. That is the very thing I think ought to be 
done, and I think it will be unfair and discourage the produc- 
tion of wheat next year unless we have in it some assurance 
of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I agree with the gentleman and shall 
vote for that amendment to the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to know that the gentleman 
favors it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the gentleman if he does not believe 
the men here representing the wheat farmers ought to refuse 
to vote for the bill unless that provision of $2 as a minimum 
price for wheat is retained in the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Every man must judge that for himself. As 
far as I am concerned, I think I will vote for the bill whether 
that provision is retained in it or not. I have great confidence 
in the President of the United States, and I believe that he will 
have something to do with the naming of the price which the 
farmers will get for their wheat next year, and I hope if this 
provision is not retained that the President and whoever repre- 
sents him, either upon the board or individually, in fixing the 
price of wheat will see that the wheat producers of this coun- 
try are treated fairly. At the same time I think it is of im- 


portance enough that the farmers ought to be protected by the 
written provisions of this bill. 

The farmers are asked by increased efforts to produce a large 
crop next year, so as to guarantee bread for our-own country 
and her armies, and also for our allies and their armies, while 


fighting to a successful finish this world-wide war, and it is 
not unreasonable that they should want some assurance if they 
do so to receive at least within 43 cents per bushel of the 
present price paid in the open, unrestricted markets of the 
country. A large crop of wheat next year we all recognize as 
a matter of grave importance; but if you expect to success- 
fully encourage the farmers to extraordinary efforts to produce 
such a crop you must expect to treat them fairly. 

I am heartily in favor of this bill as a war measure and 
recognize it as a necessity in order to protect the American 
people against exorbitant war prices now paid for food, feed, 
and fuel by the consumers of the country. Flour has this year 
sold as high as $17 per barrel, but I am informed that this bill, 
which provides for $2 per bushel for wheat, should reduce the 
Lote of flour to $10 or $11 per barrel, which will furnish some 
re 

For my part, I am not able to understand how the poor labor- 
ing man with a family who has during the last year worked 
for $2 per day, as many have done, has been able to pay rent 
and keep the wolf from the door. My sympathy is always with 
the man who makes his living by honest toll and who “eats 
his bread in the sweat of his face.” I not only sympathize 
with him and am anxious to do what I reasonably can for his 
relief, but I suggest that we begin by crushing the unreasonable 
profits of the coal barons, the middlemen, and tlie speculators, 
who have been largely responsible for the increased cost of 
living of all the consumers of the country, including farmers, 
I-warn you not to begin your reform for lower prices by-inflict- 
ing injustice upon the farmers of the land by requiring them to 
produce larger crops and to sell them at unreasonably lower 
prices, while giving them no relief against exorbitant prices 
et they must pay for the necessaries of life that they must 

uy. 

Iam. for this bill or any other bil that seems to be neces- 
sary to successfully fight, and to speedily win the present war. 
I am willing to make any reasonable sacrifice myself and will- 
ing to vote for any reasonable sacrifices to be borne by the 
American people that will help us to speedily win the war and 
bring back to us in the near future the blessings of peace, but 
I am not willing by solemn legislative act to punish our farm- 
ers, to whom we must all look for bread, by requiring them to 
put forth extraordinary efforts to supply wheat or other food- 
stuffs at prices below the cost of production. 

I hope the conference committee will approve of and retain in 
the bill the Senate amendment providing for a minimum price 
of $2 per bushel for wheat and that the bill as thus amended will 
be promptly passed. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Mississippi rise? 

Mr. QUIN. I want to bave permission to make a little 
speech. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman make a 
request? 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there will be no more talk on the 
food bill to-day. This House would not let us talk on it yester- 
day when it was up, and you will not talk on it any more to- 
day when we have passed the bill to conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Our] asks unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes after the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Coorrr]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the food 
and fuel control bill. I have long been in favor of enacting some 
legislation to effect the purpose of the bill, and especially so 
since a Member of the House, who is now on the floor, told me 
a few weeks ago that a man prominently interested in a coal 
mine had, in a then recent conversation, said to him: “If only 
this can go on as it is now for another year or two, I do not care 
what becomes of the mine. I shall have what I want.” That 
anecdote merely increased my already strong desire to help en- 
act, aS soon as possible, some law to protect people who must 
buy food and fuel against the demands of rapacious, heartless 
greed. Yesterday, however when the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] made a motion by which he sought to 
secure a separate vote on a new section—section 23—of the bill 
as it came back from the Senate, I was one of the 101 Members 
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who voted for his motion. I so voted not with any desire to 
delay the enactment of the bill into law, nor in even the slight- 
est degree to interfere with the President in the discharge of 
his duties as Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy 
and as head of the executive department of the Government, 
but simply because I thought that Members of the House and of 
the Senate, chosen by the American people to represent them, 
and yested by the Constitution with sole power to appropriate 
the public money, have a right during the progress of this most 
gigantic of all wars to know how the money which they appro- 
priate is being expended. I thought that by passing section 23 
Congress would be doing only its duty to itself and to the country. 

I then thought, and still think, that the President erred in two 
statements in his letter to the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. One mistake has, in my judgment, been 
clearly brought out by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONG- 
wortH]. I shall not refer to it except to say that the duties 
of the committee of 1861 to 1865 were of far greater scope than 


are the proposed duties of the committee suggested by the amend- 


ment, section 23, passed by the Senate and sent here—a commit- 
tee to de composed of three Democratic Senators, two Republican 
Senators, three Democratic Members of the House, and two 
Republican Members of the House, merely to keep watch during 
the present terrific war of the way in which the money we appro- 
priate—the people’s money, taken from them by taxation—is 
being expended. And yet the President says, in effect, that for 
us to adopt that would be a reflection upon his ability and 
integrity. 

I could only interpret— 

Says the President 
the oe adoption of section 23 as arising from lack of confidence in 
myself. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if the President's attitude is the correct 
one, then the Bill of Rights in the Federal Constitution and the 
bill of rights in each State constitution, and every other safe- 
guard thrown around the exercise of the power of Federal or 
State executive, is a direct reflection upon every President and 
Cabinet officer, and Member of the Senate and of the House 
and every governor ever in office since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and the first elections under it. Is it possible that for 
the legislative department to keep track of the expenditure of 
the public funds constitutes a reflection upon the Executive? 

Now, I speak with entire respect of the President. He is our 
President; and at this awful juncture no Senator or Representa- 
tive wishes in any respect to interfere with him in the dis- 
charge of his onerous duties. But we have duties as well. And, 
in this connection, I may be permitted to say that to me the 
President seems mistaken in his views as to the theory upon 
which laws ought to be passed in a republic. He appears to 
think that for Congress to keep watch over the expenditure of 
money which it itself appropriates would be a reflection upon him. 

Now, to show the other, and as I feel sure the correct view, 
I direct attention to a very famous authority, one with which, 
doubtless, Members are familiar—a master logician, Jeremy 
Bentham, whose famous work, the Book of Fallacies, has been 
so widely productive of good in legislation. 

I pause here to say that one of the greatest benefits that 
could be conferred upon the American people would result if 
some competent educator were to take Bentham’s Book of 
Fallacies, exclude all irrelevant matter, make simple some of 
his more involved sentences, and then the revised, simplified 
book were to be read generally by the people of the country, 
and especially by every lawmaker in the Nation. 

This profound thinker gives to various fallacies various names, 
One he terms the “ self-trumpeter’s fallacy,” and I ask attention 
to a part of what he says concerning it: 


There are certain men in office who in discharge of their functions 
arrogate to themselves a nores of probity which is tọ exclude all im- 
utations and all inquiry: their assertions are to be deemed equivalent 
o proof; their virtues are guaranties for the faithful discharge of 
their duties; and the most implicit confidence is to be reposed in them 
on all occasions. If you expose any abuse, propose any reform, call 
for securities, inquiry, or measures to promote publicity, they set up 
a cry of vurprise, amounting almost to indignation, as if their integrity 
were questioned or their honor wounded. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I regret that I can not yield. I 
have only a few minutes. 

Hear him in a few words present a truth of vital importance: 


If there be any one maxim in politics more certain than another, it is 
that no possible degree of virtue in the governor can render it ex- 
paient for the governed to dispense with good laws and good institu- 

ns. 


Let us, as American citizens, now and always remember that 
vital truth: 


No possible degree of virtue in the 
for the governed to dispense with 


vernor can render it expedient 
laws and good institutions. 


And now, in conclusion, and as directly pertinent to the dis- 
cussion concerning this Senate amendment, I ask that you 
listen to this clear, powerful statement of the true theory upon 
which legislation must proceed in every free country that hopes 
to continue free. He says: 

In every public trust the legislator should, for the purpose of pre- 


vention, suppose the trnstee di to break the trust in every 
imaginable way in which it would be possible for him to reap, from 
the breach of it, any personal advantage. This is the pyrope on which 
public institutions ought to be formed; and when it is applied to all 
men indiscriminately, it is injurious to none. The practical inference 
is to oppose to su possible (and what will always be probable) 
breaches of trust every bar that can be opposed consistently with the 
power requisite for the efficient and due discharge of the trust. Indeed, 
these arguments, drawn from the supposed virtues of men in power, 
are opposed to the first principles cn which all laws proceed. : 

[Applause.] 

That is the judgment of a world-famous authority, and his 
logic is unmistakable and likewise unanswerable. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mir. 
Morty] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, in introducing a resolution at this 
time for the home rule of Ireland opposition is expected from 
those who will say we have assembled here in session extraor- 
dinary for the discussion of measures that pertain alone to the 
war. And that is true. It is because this is a question that is 
vitally connected with the final outcome of this war that it 
should now be considered. 

In order to rightly estimate the future our judgment must be 
based on the facts disclosed by the past and the happenings of 
to-day. Lincoln, standing on the field of Gettysburg, viewing 
the greatest conflict that had ever then occurred, predicated 
his immortal address on the fundamental truth that no nation 
can exist that is half slave and half free, and in words that ever 
echo he reiterated the principles on which democracy must 
rest. Those principles were the tried corner stone on which the 
superstructure of our Nation was laid, and time has proven 
that storm may beat and break but our Nation stands and will 
ever stand, because it is founded on eternal right. 

To-day we are standing in the shadow of a great victory. 
We know that what has been proven true for our country will 
prove equally true for the nations of the world. Stability of 
government can only be looked for when it rests upon laws 
administered through the consent of the governed. We are con- 
tending for such government of the nations of the world, for 
we are confident in that way only can we hope for an enduring 
peace. Our President has said: 

We are glad * „ * to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples in- 
cluded; for the rights of nations great and small and the privileges 
of men everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedience. 

Our stand has been frankly taken, widely heralded abroad, 
and our allies have given, through acquiescence, their fullest 
indorsement to the principles we are advocating. It would 
therefore seem fitting at this time to urge that England should 
now grant to Ireland the home rule for which she has so long 
struggled. Then when the day comes that the nations now at 
war begin the consideration of world peace and broader de- 
mocracy the force of England's contentions will not be diminished 
by these words of criticism—* Physician, heal thyself.” 

The “ Irish question” has perplexed and vexed our British 
allies for more than a thousand years, and it is still unsettled. 
During that period it has assumed different forms and its at- 
tempted solutions have at times been marked with oppression, 
suffering, and bloodshed. When Rome first entered upon her 
career of conquest the British Isles, in common with France and 
Spain, were inhabited by what is known as the Celtic branch of 
the Caucasian race. These Celts, or Gauls, had constituted a 
powerful empire covering parts of Asia Minor and all of south- 
ern Europe except the peninsula of Greece and Italy. Twice 
they threatened the destruction of Rome itself, but finally they 
had withdrawn to western Europe, where they were attacked by 
the Roman power. First Spain was made subject to Rome; next 
France, or Gaul, as it was then termed, was subdued by Julius 
Cæsar, who, in 55 B. C., carried the Roman arms into the British 
Isles. ° 
While the Celts constituted a single branch of the Caucasian 
race, they were divided into two classes by physical character- 
istics, one, the Brachycephalous—broad-headed, and the other 
Dolichocephalous—longheaded. The former usually have dark 
hair and eyes and the latter light hair and blue eyes. Sometimes 
these two types lived togetlier and sometimes formed separate 
communities, 

At the time Cæsar crossed over from the Continent there were 
four distinct communities—all, however, Celts—in the British 
Isles. They were in substantially what are known to-day as 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The people were desig- 
nated as Picts, Scots, and Bretons, and later as Welsh, Scotch, 
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Trish, and English. The Romans conquered only England and 
Wales, The Norman conquest, too, was yirtually confined to 
these two divisions, Still, even on the island of Great Britain 
there was uo close union for centuries and wars were frequently 
waged between them until finally Wales and Scotland were 
united with England in what has since been known politically 
as Great Britain. This union’ was partly dynastic. Henry 
Tudor was a Welshman, who became Henry VII of England and 
founded the Tudor dynasty. The union between England and 
Scotland was cemented when James VI of Scotland became heir 
525 Aia English throne and was crowned as James I of Great 
ritain. 


Unhappy Ireland, however, has had a sadder fate. While 
among the nations of northern Europe, she first accepted Chris- 
tianity and became a missionary center whence was diffused 
both to Great Britain and the countries on the Continent the 
light of both Christianity and culture, she herself, enthralled in 
wars, has suffered spoliation and oppression for almost a thou- 
sand years, First came the Danish Rovers, in 968, overrunning 
the land; then, 200 years later, the Normans undertook the con- 
quest of the island, thus beginning the struggle which is not yet 
ended, To the desolation of war and the spoliation of conquest 
were added the rapacity of absentee landlords and the restric- 
tions on commerce, which ground the people into abject poverty. 
Religious bigotry and ecclesiastical intolerance added to the 
bitterness of the cup that was pressed to the lips of Ireland. 

Yet through it all she added to the strength and renown of 
Great Britain. Her poets and scholars helped render English 
literature illustrious. Her soldiers were among the bravest, 
and her generals among the ablest that fought the battles of the 
British Empire; and through it all, until a little over a century 
ago, the Irish people had a nationality of which they were proud. 
In matters of local government they had nominally home rule, 
The Irish Parliament stood fer government of the Irish people 
by themselves. The Green flag of Erin was a symbol of a po- 
litical entity. It meant that although in affairs affecting the 
whole Empire Ireland was a subordinate part, still it had an 
individuality which meant much to its sons, while in local 
affairs it was independent. It is true that by successive acts 
under the German Georges of England this home parliament was 
shorn of many of its powers; but in 1783 it was reinstated in its 
full authority. The King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland“ 
constituting the Irish Parliament was declared to be an “ inde- 
pendent legislature.” 

It is true that with the religious intolerance and bigotry of 
that age, a majority of the people of Ireland were excluded 
from the suffrage and from a right to participate in the govern- 
ment. The qualifications were the same as in England—none 
but members of the established church could vote or hold office. 
But in England only a few were thus debarred, while in Ireland 
it shut out four-fifths of the people. Naturally the people were 
not wholly satisfied. The old abuses were not at once abolished, 
nor old wrongs redressed. Still there was a feeling of national 
pride that was working to bring about better feeling and friendly 
cooperation between the people of the two islands. - 

The Napoleonic wars came on, and Napoleon, like Germany 
to-day, attempted to profit by stirring up the unrest in Ireland. 

Then the younger Pitt, prime minister of England, conceived 
the idea of destroying the autonomy of the island and making 
it like Scotland and Wales, a part of Great Britain, to be goy- 
erned by the British Parliament, in which it would have repre- 
sentatives according to its population. The plan looked fair— 
to Englishmen—but it filled the hearts of Irishmen with despair 
and hutred, as it involved the loss of the individual nationality 
which they prized. To make the change, however, required the 
consent of the Irish Parliament, and Pitt, by the most gigantic 
bribery and corruption, bought up this Irish Parliament and 
thus caused it to sell out the freedom of its own country. 

The “act of union” tookeeffect in January, 1801, and the old 
contest was renewed with added bitterness. Since then many a 
noble Irish patriot has fallen a martyr to the cause of Irish 
nationality. With the broadening sympathy of advancing civili- 
zation Great Britain has within the last half century done much 
to ameliorate social and economic conditions in Ireland. But 
she has not yet found the way to satisfy the Irish longing for 
home rule. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have said before, this time does in- 
deed seem most opportune for England to take such action. It 
will relieve her of the charge of inconsistency which her enemies 
now hurl at her when she asserts her purpose to fight with us 
for world-wide democracy and the freedom of nations, large or 
small, to govern themselves. It would at once relieve a large 
army which she has to keep in Ireland as a safeguard against 
insurrection, and, still more, it would bring perhaps a million 
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of grateful Irishmen, volunteers, to ald in fighting her battles 
in the war. In this country, too, there are millions of the sons 
and daughters of Ireland who, while at present as loyal Ameri- 
cans are earnestly supporting the Government, would have their 
hearts filled with increased joy and their zeal kindled with a 
new ardor in the knowledge that the great country with which 
we are now-in alliance had proven the consistency of its pro- 
claimed purpose and had evidenced this by beginning at home 
and granting home rule to long-oppressed Ireland. 
The deathless cause of Ireland 
Has lived regio many ills, 
And -dauntless and fearless hearts, 
Strong hands and stubborn wills, 
Are linked to-day 
To force their wa 
Through gloom to ARSA s light. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed. to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2106) to authorize the county of Cass, 
in the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash 
River east of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar 
or Rock Island, in said Wabash River. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. Gatitvan, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. Drang, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for 15 days, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills: 

S. 2667. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Pritch- 

ard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a bridge 
across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, ata point east of the town 
of Wisner, La.; 

S. 2666. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Sebas- 
tian bridge district to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Forth Smith, Ark. ; 

S. 1811. An act for the relief of homestead entrymen or set- 
tlers who enter the military or naval service of the United 
States in time of war; and 

S. 2106. An act to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Speaker, I move that the House do now 


* — 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. 
adjourn. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
motion for a moment? I have a resolution to offer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for 
the consideration of the resolution of inquiry which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MANN. If it is a bill, I shall object. 

Mr. LONDON. No; it is a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, everybody understood that there would be 
no business to-day. I do not think this is fair to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Illinois objecting 
or not? 

Mr. MANN. T object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircurn] moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House, pursuant to the order previously 
made, adjourned until Monday, July 30, 1917, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Columbia Slough, Oreg., with a view 
to the improvement of the same in cooperation with local in- 
terests (H. Doc. No. 289); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
deficiency and supplementary estimates of appropriations re- 
quired by the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
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80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 290); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex 
amination of channel connecting York River, Va., with Back 
Creek to Slaights Wharf, with a view to securing a depth of 
10 feet and widths of 200 and 100 feet, respectively (H. Doc. No. 
291); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on reexamination 
of Saugatuck River and Kalamazoo River, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 
292) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
draft of tentative provision to be inserted in the urgent defi- 
ciency bill relating to vocational education (H. Doc. No. 293) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to.the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5431) to 
authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge across the Saline River at or near Suttons Ferry, Ark., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 111), which said bill and report ‘were referred to the House 
Calendar, 

He also, from the same onmnitthes: to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5336) to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across Little River at or near the 
foot ef the gur hole about one-half mile south of the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, Ark., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 112), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 5534) estab- 
lishing standard grades of naval stores, preventing deception in 
transactions in naval stores, regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5535) to add certain 
lands to Minidoka National Forest; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5536) reserving a right of 
way across lands within national forests for ditches, canals, 
roads, trails, and telephone lines; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 5537) to purchase a site for 
the erection of a post office building in the section of the 
Burough of Queens, City of New York, N. V., known and desig- 
nated as Richmond Hill; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 5538) to provide for the grant- 
ing of commissions in the reserve of the Army, in the various 
staff corps and departments in which they are employed, to 
certain honorably discharged soldiers of the United States Army 
who have had active service in time of war, and who are now 
filling positions in the various administrative offices under the 
War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Resolution (H. Res. 125) permitting 
Congressman LAGUARDIA to serve as aviator in the United States 
Army without forfeiting his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. MORIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 129) relating to 
the granting of home rule for Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) to provide 
further for the national security and defense by insuring the 
supply and equitable distribution of print paper; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5539) granting a 
pean to Margaret E. Bradford; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions, 


By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 5540) ann a pension to 
Jane S. Elwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JUUL: A bill (H. R. 5541) for the relief of heirs of 
Mrs. Ellen Kehoe; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 5542) to promote on the 
retired list of the United States Army Brig. Gen. Horatio Gates 
Gibson, United States Army, retired; to the Committee pn Mili- 


Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 5543) granting a pension to 
Kate A. Lozier ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5544) granting a pension to Sylvester Lane; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5545) granting a pension to Simeon D. 
Morrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5546) granting a pension to William J. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5547) granting a pension to Harry L. Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5548) granting a pension to Samuel Burket; 
to the ‘Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5549) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Alms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5550) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5551) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 5552) for the relief of First 
Lieut. Sydney Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Trades’ 
Union Liberty League of Wisconsin, protesting against prohibi- 
tion of any kind; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Christian Endeavorers, of 
Vallejo, Cal., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry suffragists, of Morris- 
town, N. J., protesting against the arrest and imprisonment of 
the suffrage pickets and urging the passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Amerigo Vespucci Club, 
protesting against exempting aliens from the draft; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Conference for Ex- 
tension Education, relative to interest in campaign for food 
conservation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of Wagoner Undertaking Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., favoring passage of the purple-cross bill, House 
bill 5410; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions of Ira M. Benham, Mrs. Charles 
Bridgeman, Abe Long, Jacob McEnen, W. B. Hoffnell, Mrs. 
M. E. Hartley, John Rick, Iva I. Smith, and B. H. Smith, all of 
Horton, Kans., for national prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, indorsing and urging adoption of the 
plans for release and development of the water power of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, urging adoption of plans of the print-paper committee 
of the American Newspaper Association to empower the Federal 
Trade Commission to control production of news-print papers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of immigration conference of 
the national board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
asking appropriation for a nationSvide Americanization pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of Mrs. J. H. Robertson, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Passaic 
County, N. J., urging national prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Anna T. Waller, Mary P. Parsons, Mrs. George 
G. Scott, Mary Howard Keasbey, Beatrice R. Kinkead, Cora A, 
Welsh, Mrs. Dora Foster, Mrs. G. L. Maedonald, Mrs. Julia W. 
Lacey, Florence J. Lacey, Miss Mary Burr, Mrs. H. E. Reed, 
Mrs. Suzanne M. Swing, Frank A. Pattison, J. A. H. Hopkins, 
Dora Floyd Dodman, and Clausine M. MacNeille, all residents of 
New Jersey, protesting against the arrest and imprisonment of 
suffrage pickets and favoring the Susan B. Anthony Federal 
suffrage amendment as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Mr. Clinton N. Howard (chair- 
man), Dr. H. H. Ogden, Rev. A. W. Beaven, Rev. H. H. Bar- 
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stowe, and 3,193 other citizens of Rochester, N. X., asking that 
legislation be enacted prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors for the period of the war, opposing a 
separate peace for beer, and asking that the House bone-dry 
amendment be restored to the Lever bill when returned from 
the Senate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry. citizens of Rochester, N. X., urging 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Jacob Schnorr and about 100 others, of 
Werner Park, Rochester, N. X., protesting against any kind of 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of National Conference for Exten- 
sion of Education, relative to handling entire problem of food 
production ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of employees of Irving Post Office Sta- 
tion, Chicago, III., urging the passage of the Tague resolution, 
House joint resolution 121; to the committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, concerning tax on nondenatured 
alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: Memorial of women of 
Gulfport and others of Mississippi, favoring passage of the 
Anthony amendment for suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Young Men's Christian Association, of Co- 
hay, Miss., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of members of the congregation 
of Christ Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Rey. O. H. Schmidt, pastor, 
urging the passage of an amendment to the act of March 3, 
1917, allowing the mails to carry such mailing matter as is 
unconditionally necessary to enable churches, one and all, to 
secure the wine needed for sacramental purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the City Council of Minneapolis, Minn., 
transmitted by H. G. Benton, assistant city clerk, urging that 
Congress take immediate action to bring relief to the people 
of the United States from the exorbitant prices charged for 
foodstuffs, coal, and building material; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of South Minneapolis Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, Frederick Kavli, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn., urging 
that the manufacture of intoxicating liquors from foodstuffs be 
prohibited during the war; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of citizens of Gene- 
seo, N. Y., in mass meeting in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
fayoring prohibition of sale and manufacture of all intoxicants, 
the redistillation of liquors in bonded warehouses, and the re- 
moval of the tax on intoxicating liquors ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 21 members of a committee of women of 
Brockport, N. Y., representing about 1,000 women in different 
organizations in that vicinity, in favor of the prohibition clause 
in the food bill as passed by the House; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 9,580 citizens of Rochester, N. Y., in a series 
of mass meetings, protesting against the elimination of beer 
and wine from the Lever bill, and favoring its passage as passed 
by the House; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Batavia, N. Y., 
indorsing the food administration bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., in three mass 
meetings, attended by 4,000, unanimously asking for the sup- 
pression of the entire liquor traffic for the period of the war 
and for the passage of the Lever bill as passed by the House; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y., favoring national enfranchisement of women; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 30, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have come into the possession of a glorious 
heritage. Lest we forget that it is by Thy grace that we have 
come into this possession, we continually make mention of Thy 
name, We come with adoration and praise before Thee, God 
of all the earth, and pray Thee to lift up the light of Thy counte- 
nance upon us. Give to Thy seryants in this Senate the clear 
discernment of the divine purpose and will. Give them the 
spirit to execute Thy will among us as a Nation, that the laws 


they write may. be a transcript of the divine mind, and that the 
destiny awaiting us may be the fulfillment of the divine plan. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. i 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, July 24, 1917, when, on 
request of Mr. McCuseseR and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with, and the Journal was approved. 

‘ FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion 
filed by the court in the cause of Sara F. Cox, heir and legal 
representative of James J. Cox, deceased, v. The United States 
(S. Doc. No. 68), which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3331) for the protection 
of the desert-land entrymen who enter the military or naval 
service of the United States in time of war. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication signed by Gustave Hafer, president of 
the Farmers’ Feed Co., of New York, in which he states that a 
petition from that company, of which he is president, was ac- 
credited with approval of national prohibition as a war measure. 
He desires to state that the Farmers’ Feed Co. is irrevocably 
opposed to prohibition, both in times of peace and war. The 
communication will be placed on the files of the Senate. 

The Chair also lays before the Senate a communication from 
Ernest Bohm, corresponding secretary of the Central Federated 
Union of Greater New York and vicinity, stating that a petition 
sent by them to Congress on June 27, 1917, and presented to the 
Senate stated that they were in favor of national prohibition as 
a war measure. The fact is that they are opposed to national 
prohibition most determinedly and request that the RECORD 
show that the Central Federated Union of Greater New York 
and vicinity is opposed to national prohibition as a war measure, 
The communication will be filed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to present petitions 
in behalf of the nation-wide prohibition amendment, represent- 
ing some ten to twelve million people. The petitions were pre- 
pared and circulated under the supervision of Miss Anna Gordon, 
the able and devoted president of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, assisted by Mrs. Ellis, the faithful and effective 
national legislative representative. I ask that the petitions may 
be received and lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have received a large number of memo- 
rials signed by citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating 
against national prohibition. I ask that the memorials be re- 
eeived and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorials will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Southern District of 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs of Colton, Cal., praying 
for the establishment of a moral zone around the concentration 
camps of the Army, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I present a resolution of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, which I desire to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 9, 1917. 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, composed of 105 
of the leading daily newspapers of the South, in convention assembled, 
to-day unanimously passed a resolution expressing the keenest sym- 
pathy with the Government’s needs in the present extraordinary 

nancial situation; the most cordial willingness to cooperate in raisin 
the necessary additional reyenues; and their desire to stand their jus 
and fair proportion of the increased taxation. The convention, how. 
ever, unanimously voiced the opinion that the proposed extra tax on 
the net revenues of newspapers, which does not apply to other lines of 
business, is unjust, unfair, and discriminatory. 

In reference to the proposed increase in second-class postage rates, 
this association believes that it has no place in a revenue bill, and the 
proper rate or rates should be determined by an impartial investiga- 
tion. If, however, an increase in 2 rates is absolutely necessary 
at this time, this association believes that the only fair and oe 
basis is the zone system, the theory of which is fully outlined in 
Senator McKettar’s amendment, with the present rate applying fer 
the first 300 miles, which investigation has shown already affords the 
Government a profit, and increasing rates for longer distances in pro- 
portion to the cost to the Government for services rendered publishers, 

SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Resolutions adopted by the Southern . Publishers’ Association, 
in eonyention at Asheville, N G., July 9-11, 1917. 

Resolved, That the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, rep- 
resenting 105 leading daily newspapers of the South, in convention 
assembled, unqualifiedly approves and strongly urges the immediate 
adoption of the complete plans of the print-paper committee of the 
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news-print paper, to its distribution, and to fix its p y 
This action is absolutely necessary to conserve the best interest of our 
Government and our people under the present extraordinary emergency. 

> * s . * * Ld 

Resolved, The Southern Newspaper Publishers“ Association, repre- 
senting 105 leading daily ne pers of the South, in — — assem- 
bled, upanimeusty In lorses and ur; the on of the plans for the 
release and development of the water er of our country as proposed 
in the Walsh bill In the Senate and "Reed bill in the House. 

e believe that the adoption of such measures insures the develop- 
ment of our country along industria] lines, and especially do they 
promise permanent relief to the newspa of the country from the 
0 re condition brought about by News- print Manufacturers“ 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a petition prepared by 
Julius A. Coleman, of Seattle, Wash., suggesting a plan for the 
direct election of President and Vice President of the United 
States, The petition shows a great deal of research and study, 
and I think, in connection with the amendments that are now 
pending relating to this matter, it would furnish some very 
valuable information and suggestions, I ask that the petition 
may be printed in the Recorp. I will also state that the peti- 
tion is signed by about 30 very representative men from my 


State, and as the number of petitioners fs limited to that small 


number, I ask that the signatures may also be printed with the 
petition in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it fs so ordered. 

The petition is as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate of the United States of America: 


Privileged by his country’s Constitution, your petitioner braves the 
criticism of presumption in praying your consideration of the follow- 
ing plan to remove and prevent occasions for hurtful evil permitted in 
that Constitution, universally consi supreme, and, God grant, of 
always reverential honor. 

At the same time, assuming sole responsibility for errors and imper- 
fections in this proposal and in the argoment in support thereof, he 
voices. his in no tone of supplication, but with all the confi- 
dence that ongs to a coruler of a common country. 

Should this proposal have the honor of your consideration, it fs 
made with no thought that it will be submitted to the cope as drawn, 
but to awaken your wiser effort to better its purpose substance, 
phrase, and form. 

To amend the Constitution of the United States so as to elect President 
and Vice President by a direct vote of the people. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein), That in lieu of 1 of Artlele II of, and the 
twelfth amendment to, the Constitution of the United States, and to 
stand as section 1 of Article II of the Constitution, the following be 
proposed as an amendment to the tution, which shall be valid to 
all intents and ard sg! as part thereof when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States: 

“ARTICLE XVIII. 
“ SECTION 1. 

“ CLAUSE 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office for the term of 
six years, inning the 4th day of ager À next fotlowing his elec- 
tion, and shall be elected by the le of the United States. At the 
same time, for the same term, and in the same manner, there shall be 
elected a Vice President of the United States of America, apon whom, 
as President, shall devolve the powers and duties of the said office in 
case of the death or constitutional disability of the President to dis- 
charge the powers and duties thereof, or of resigna or removal 


“ CLAUSE 2. No person shall be eligible to the offices of President 
and Vice President except a natural-born citizen of the United States 
who has attained to the age of 35 years and been 14 years a resi- 
dent in the United States; neither shall an inhabitant of the same 
State as the President be eligible to the office of Vice President; nor 
spall 6 5 who has held the office be eHgible to the office of 

residen 

“ CLAUSE 3. The legislature of each State shall by law provide for 
the establishment therein of election districts for such elation, which 
districts shall, as nearly as practicable, be of contiguous territory and 
of equal Lit dow pinay and, as to such arrangement thereof, subject to 
the approval of the Congress; and, unless the Congress shall otherwise 
by law provide, shall be equal in number to the whole number of Sena- 
tors and gr Fee eerste to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress. itizens of the United States in each district who have the 
qualifications uisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the legislature of such State, or who have the right in such State to 


vote for President, Vice President, Senators, or Representatives in the 


Congress, shall. have the right to vote therein at this election, or at 
any election preparatory therefor that the Congress may by law provide 
to be held; they shall vote by ballot, and shall name in their ballots 
me pare on voted for as President and the person voted for as Vice 


nt. 
“CLAUSE 4. The 8 shall determine the day on which the 
or 


Inws, regulations, and provisions for such election and for ascertaining 
and declaring the results thereof, which the authorities of each State 


State a tribunal, 
ted as the Congress 
rs thereof at least one 
established in such State, 


and at least one of the judges 
which tribunal shall ive exclusive 
and contests as to such election, shall immediatel 


of the supreme court of such State, 
ction over all controversies 
hear and finally 
such as are brou eep and publish a. 


determine gbt before it, and shall 
record of fits proceedings. 


Klette, in B State, hich lists he shall si d certify t de. 
sue w 8 Sha an under 
the seal of the State and dispose SO n 


as follows: One list he shall trans- 


Stat list he shall deliver to th of the district court of the 
es; one e wer to the e court o 
United States for the district in 2 

State is located; and one list he shall deposit in the archives of his 


“ CLAUSE 6. The President of the Senate on the day fixed by the Con- 
Haug Which day shall not be later than 30 days prior to ps date of 
augurating the President, shall, in the presence of the 
of tiv es, and the votes of 


be coun 
»The person having the votes of the greatest number in each district 
for President shall have the vote of such district for President, and the 
person having the votes of the greatest number of districts for President 
shall be declared the President, if such number be a majority of all the 


“ CLAUSE 7. If no person have such majority, the House of Represen- 
tatives elect shall be immediately convened in si session solely for 
purpose, and from se: paas not exceeding three, having the 
highest numbers on the list of those voted for as President shall chess. 
immediately by dallot the President. 

In case of the death or 8 disability of either of such three 
persons, in his stead one of the three is from whom such choice 
shall be made shall be the person voted for as Vice President in asso- 
ciation with such person as President; and in case of either calamity 
85 . — rhe the 8 crag ech by pre 9 — —Ük au- 

0 è body e ple who voted for m esident and 
Vice ent in said olesti. 


A quorum for this shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Representatives elect, and in so c g the President a 
majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice, 

“ CLAUSE 8. In case, however, of the death or permanent disability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office of the person so shown 
to have been elected President by the ple, then the person shown to 
have been elected Vice President by the people as provided 
shall be declared the President. 

“And in case the House of Representatives shall not cheose a Presi- 
dent, whenever the right of choice shall devolve u them, before the 
4th day of ope A next following, and the right to choose a Vice 
President shall at the same time devolve upon the Senate, as herein- 
after provided, the Vice President chosen as so provided shall be declared 
to be the President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. 

“CrausH 9. The person having the votes of the greatest number in 
each district for Vice President I have the vote of such district for 
Vice President, and the person having the votes of the greatest number 
of districts for Vice President shall declared the Vice 52 = 

m have sue 

majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list ef those voted 

President, in case of the death or permanent disability to 
and duties of the safd office of either of suck 
two, in his stead, the penson nominated, either by his associate: voted 
for as President, or, if do not act, by the organized authority of the 
body of the people who voted for them, the Senate shall choose: by ballot 
the Vice President. A qnorum for this pu shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. 

“ CLAUSE 10. In case, however, of the death eee disability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said ce of the person so 
shown te have been elected Vice President by the people, or thereafter 
holding the said office, the President in office for the term wherein such 
vacaney shall occur, shall nominate and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appoint a Vice President. 

“ CLAUSE 11. The Congress shall by law provide who shall temporaril 
discharge the powers and duties of the said offices in case of the dea 
or permanent disability of both persons so shown to have been elected 
President and Vice President, or of both, while in office, and their 
titles, and shall fix the day on which the election of a President and 
Vice President to fill the unexpired terms occasioned by such calamity 
shall be had, which day shall not be later than six months after the 
date that such vacancies occur, the day on which the votes of all the 
said districts shall be counted at the seat of seg or ey and the re- 


receive a com 
ereased nor diminished — 4 the perlod for which they shall have 
been elected or chosen, and T shall that period 
any other emolument from the United States, or any of m. 

* CLausp 13. After the expiration of their terms of office and during 
their lives each of them shall be privileged to frank all correspondence 
through the United States mall, and shall be paid a pension as their 
compensations have been paid; to the former, of an amount not less 
than one-third the compensation paid the President; to the latter, of 
an amount not less than’ the compensation paa the Members of the 
Congress ; which amounts the Con is shall determine: Provided, That 
in case either of such persons shall hold an office of profit under or be 
paid any other pension by the United States his pension herein pro- 
vided for shall cease and abate during such time to the extent of the 
emolument of such office or the amount of such pension, and one-half 
OC maen panate ANGIN Da: SODIO) ⁊ ß et ADT Staa LDR 

ow. 

* Crus 14. The provisions of this amendment shall apply to alt 
persons who have fi or now fill either of said offices, and to their 
widows, if any, who are not now paid a pensiom by the United States, 

“ Clause 15. Before either enters upon the execution of his office he 

owim. th or affirmation: ‘I do solemnly swear (ox 
t I will faithf and i N execute the office of 
(er Vice President) of the United States, and will to the 
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best of 


ability obey, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the 7 


ted States 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


While the test of time, its use as a pattern by every Republic and 
federation formed since its adoption, and the consensus of earth's ablest 
opinion stamp our Constitution as tue wisest document ever framed 
man, t of it which earliest e 7 and 
remedy in the*twelfth amendment to it, is a matter of debate 
method of electing our dent and Vice dent 


the deep interest at th ‘people isthe proposal to Minit the ne 
e interest ot, e e e pr 
of any individual to one term for President. s 


ONE TERM FOR PRESIDENT. 

Since President Jackson in his at ay m done term 
of six years for President, his ineli ty thereafter, his on direct 
ereof has constantly ay The 


that a term of six years is long enough to test a licy and 
prompt its preservation, yet a term within which bo te and House 
changed as to check, if not whol policy, 


on. 
fishermen, 
litter rescue it from de- 
A 1 8 say, as our d martyr sald — “the great 

merican e 0 A secon when 

grasp of the first was stricken from the helm of our gale of state, God 
rules, and the Government at Washington City still lives.” As lon 
as liberty and culture last this country be crowded with splendid 
capacity for presidential or any other exalted service. As long as the 
people rule and follow the lead of the Statesman of all e Naza- 
rene—from the people will come the needed leaders when the crisis 
calls for their com God Almighty knows what He is about, and 
His children never and never will need to rest thelr safety, their 
continued progress, on any one man. 

History 1 truth in louder tone than that the most consuming 
curse ot all e has been hero worship, the frenzied following of the 
one-man power, It has dragged nations to dishonor of plighted faith, 
1 ot 2 pio iina and devastated them with and ruin. 

t is doing . 

The most nagging detriment to, unmitigated nuisance in, busi- 
ness, organization, and community is the unfortunate who — Hons 
himself into the delusion that he is indispensable to it; when a 
country reaches the stage where it es A A man 
it has ripened to the rottenness that is read despotism, 

Self-educate, community-educate er peop ucate a man to that 
delusion and he is given a diploma for universal fitlessness for public 
or for any other service. 

No man ever has been or ever will be blunderless; no pattern mortal 
framed to form the flawless man; no vital service needed for man by 
man thai man’s Creator left, either to one alone or to the few of asserted 
nobility or of claimed supeclority. 

Obsess a people with the faith that there is but one man to lead, and 
the first foundation stone is Jaid for autocratic government—for a dic- 
Wie hitori. teachings of knowledge and of spreading 

ese oric teachings of common know. and of sprea. senti- 
ment tell the doom of autocracy and piutectacy—-the MAUD of de- 


mocracy. 

With the same hae they tell that the check for and cure of 
autocracy is in the limitation of highest authority in any individual; 
that such authority is ever prone to dethrone the best ju 
to enthrone in, the man a conceit disastrous to him and 
fellows; and, {f long continued, to debauch the spirit of 
and of self-reliant confidence on the part of the people 
5 for self- government. 

This must have been the reason, when providing for a vacancy in 
the office of President, for inserting in clause 6, section 1, of Article II 
of the Constitution the word“ removal“ first, both as a protective pro- 
vision and as a reminder that the people retain the right to remove one 
ee torget that the rule of masters not men can never exist 
n s country. 

The same is retained in the proposed amendment, but the abhorren 
thought of removal placed last instead of first. 5 

This provision, coupled with the pension provision of this p 
would make our ex-Presidents more serviceable servitors of our country 
than when in office. 

Let one of them go where he will among vs, and throngs of honoring 
fellows will greet him with heartiest and sincerest acclaim; yet, at the 
same time, his potential poner for good will be neutralized if not killed. 
if the impression prevails that he is an aspirant for office, for it is 
impossible to prevent those of hereditary or other convincing sen 
from feeling—the . from voclferating—that all he says 
and does is tainted with a personal political purpose. 

Ile may have piven the most unquestionable proof of patriotic devo- 
tion in having staked his life, and readiness to stake it again, for his 
country’s id of service for 8 there may be superlative wis- 
dom in what he advocates ; still, when the ee fervor of the thron 
has faded, this home second thought will arise, will persist, and will 
damn his actions and his utterances. 

‘There is not one of you but knows and laments this fact. 

‘These men have been schooled and fitted for advice to and service of 
our country; been informed in national and international affairs as 
but few others could possibly have been; they carry a gratitude obli 
tion of ever-glorious burden that no man could ever discharge. e 
should put them where no one conld feel or say they “would wade 
through slaughter to a throne,” not to “shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind,” but to glut, thovgh pever sate, an insatiable ambition. Put 
them where what they said or did for avowed public good could be 
neither misinterpreted nor impugned, Put them where their sugges- 
tions would be given utmost service as the suggestions of unselfish and 
impersonal patriotism. Put them where, if beneficent lie results 
appeated to them more than the pomp and power of official place moy 
would know the supreme stimulus for efort and supreme satisfaction 
making it. Put them above rivalries, nd envies, and on the high- 
est plane of public service we could place any private citizen. 

ABOLISH ELECTORS; ELECT BY THE PEOPLE. 
rtant than the term 
s election. 
powers, as now, create 
@ menace to national welfare that demands removal? Should not that 


t of, and 


menace be removed before the explosion comes rather than then, mid 
ene — and falling débris, rush to repair the rents in our na- 


Our presidential electors 
y our national auth 
bond binds, 8 


woul 

in ent from Alaska to Cape Horn, or any- 
be loud eno 2 be Ms 
is no le, 


y name the electors of his own State. 


of again unless for conduct ä humor or 
ors within living 

memory border 

border. But the continued farce some day may—will—turn into a 


tragedy. 

Is it not high time that we cart off in some garbage can and dum 
in a place of safi these dynamite sticks of transient, irresponsible, 
unqualified, autocratic electors of unlimited powers, bury them beyond 
the power of harm, and give to the owners of our Union home the 
safe and sane right to choose the chief stewards thereof that they have 
to 7 — in the Congress the best qualified, the mightiest ministers of 


making? 

This amendment will for the first time require by national authority 
qualifications for presidential electors. 

It is economy. It woul out all the expense of the election 
of these worse than useless electors, and of trans tion to herd 
them in some common corral for action, while it would cost less to trans- 
mit the two certificates of the people's election by the governor than it 
now costs to send the straw. wn messenger of a motley body with its 
certificates 1 mile, and be less risk. At the same time, it would relieve 
our Representatives wasting valuable time in what we, the people, sent 
them to do, over the pagging for office by the misfit whose only recom- 
mendation was the windfall of some 1 5 

When Horace Greeley died the electors chosen by the people who 
voted for Greeley and Brown, instead of obe; their voice, voted 3 for 
. yom for Hendricks, 18 for Brown, 2 for rles J. Jenkins, 1 for 


a vis. 

This established a precedent, not contrary to the Constitution, how- 
ever contrary to any sort of intelligence, but consonant to the eternal 
fitlessness of electors destitute of all qualifications, so far as any national 
law was concerned. A precedent that they could vote for whom they 
pleased, dead or alive, nominated or not, and regardless of the people's 
1 precedent from which evil will flow unless the system be 


“HISTORIC EXAMPLES OF RISKS RUN, 


Under the present system the following States have been disfran- 
chised by the throwing out of their electoral votes: Indiana, in 1817; 
; Wisconsin in 1857; Georgia, in 1869 and 1881; 


Missourl, in 1821 
Arkansas and Louisiana, in 1873: while the same year Texas lost half 
of her electoral vote. A snowstorm prevented the meeting of the elec- 


tors of Wisconsin on the day fixed ; probably the intelligence of the elec- 
tors in some States during the reconstruction days made it difficult for 
them to understand when, where, or how to cast their ballots, for no 
national law required or presumed them to have qualifications for any- 


‘thing. š 

cy 1820 a “Monroe” elector voted for John Quincy Adams in order 
that Washington should live as the only unanimously elected President. 

In 1892, one North Dakota Republican elector voted for Cleveland and 
another for Weaver. 

This last year, in Washington, Mr. Stream, Democratic nominee for 
elector, died during the campaign, and Mr. E. M. Connor was placed on 
the ticket in his stead. Mr. Stream received 47.977 votes; Mr. Connor, 
184,481; Mr. Warren H. Lewis, hi Republican elector, 167.244. 
This gave Mr. Lewis the seventh highest vote for this State's electors, 
He, while convinced that he was — by A elected, displayed an American 
manhood and patriotism worthy the Nation's honor by refusing to attend 
on the day of casting the State's electoral vote, the other electors filling 
the ranges | by the selection of Mr. Connor. Can this country endure 
a system where either accident to or ignorance of (unqualified) electors 
shall disfranchise the intelligent people of a State? 


ABSURD DISQUALIFICATIONS. 


Disqualifications: were designated. Any Member of Congress who 
had made and was making glorious history, or any citizen who had 
brains enough to hold an office of trust or profit under our Govern- 
ment was, and yet is, barred—as near as possible assurance that no 
judgment or discretion should ever be expected of or exercised by an 
elector. In view of their faithful living up to the specifications of their 
political architecture in these latter years, it may be a merciful pro- 
vision t such was the case, but most of us deem it an unwise 
oversight. 

In an eléction as close as that of the Tilden-Hayes att where one 
vote would decide the election, suppose one bought or bul headed elec- 

uld exercise his uncontrollable constitutional 2 to vote for 
whom he pleased, what are we going to do about it? Dare we con- 
tinue such risk? Not by congressional enactment, solely by constitu- 
tional provision, can we avert it. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH DISCRETION AGAINST AUTOCRATIC ELECTORS WITH 
> n NO DISCRETION, 


There is sense in sending to legislate for us men of gained and 
gaining wisdom, qualiñcations, who will have time and oppor- 
tunity to study great questions of public concern, ferret through the 
plausible pretexts of seductive self-interest to the very bottom for 
accurate information, and from the clash and conference of kindred 
competence and character evolve laws of lasting and equal benefit to 
all. They can phrase our wishes as we can not. They can pour into 
the mold of cast and enacted law the melted heart hopes and wants of 
the people as we can not. They can make us profit by that Pilate 
who might have had eternal honor, instead of eternal infamy, had he 
soup ie the courage of his own conviction with the matchless justice 
that could say, Father, forgive; they know not what they do.” Their 
* 8 courage can resolve us from frenzied. — 
less m of . 


men. It was the greatest of Lawgivers w. 
earned and has the lasting gratitude of mankind for rebuking the call 
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for a golden calf. The truth is not a golden nugget for which the 
lone prospector with bare hands digs, but the fairest of all the fair in 
all life’s castles, for whom the days of chivalry never die, devoted 
‘suitors ever abound; and for. whose winning the best and bravest of 
knight-errants must forever fight, and fight with best and bravest 
rivals, They must strain not only the rn strength of strongest 
muscle, but be armored with the equipment of best advancement, and 
must ever carry the consciousness that no weak-hearted wavering ever 
won, The Representative who has given matters of universal concern 
that study that we have had neither time, environment, nor opportunity 
to give and stands by and tells us his honest convictions, gives rea- 
sons for his stalwart stand, has been, is, and will be the sheet anchor, 
the salvation of republican institutions. 

This is utilizing the same developed skill and ability that is utilized 
in every business. There is much sense in it. But there is no sense in 
‘delegating to others the power to reexpress the expressed decision of 
the people. When they have made a choice, what need to have that 
choice retold by indiscriminate third parties whom we do not know, 
never heard of before, and most probably will never hear, of again? 
Worse, what sense in setting aside our choice and giving another, and 
independent, irresponsible, autocratic choice to 531 out of a hundred 
“million people? Should not such impeachment of the sense of the people 
for self-government, such denunciation of the very theory of govern- 
ment that we so loudly proclaim as the best, that is so repugnant to 
our entire political sentiment, existence, and experience, be e ated 
from the Constitution? 

Will not the adoption of this amendment do it? 


“MAKE REVERENCE FOR THE LAW THE POLITICAL RELIGION OF OUR 
COUNTRY.” 


There is another reason for the change of tremendous moral signifi- 


x 


cance, of governmental significance. 

A law that is a dead letter is a detriment. A law-that is universally 
bs paige a more dangerous evil. It teaches to despise and disregard 
all laws, 


Our Constitution says that our electors shall choose our President 
and Vice President—commands them to do it. 
r 3 says that they are so many automata— wooden In- 
dians—to register the vote of the people. 
We disregard and trample upon the letter and spirit of our highest 
law in the most mighty act of a great people. Our Government itself 
is teaching contempt and disregard of the law. 


None of our statesmen ever left us wiser advice than Abraham 
Lincoln when he said: Make reverence for the law the political re- 
ligion of our country.” Clothe our laws with sanctity and there will 


be fewer infractions of them. Let us either follow and enforce this 
law or repeal it. 

We preach that government of, by, and for the rere is the best of 
governments, yet make our Constitution say that the people are unfit, 
incapable of themselves, to choose their own President. 

If incapable of themselves to choose their own President, they are 
unfit for, incapable of, self-government. 

We are making our constant and continued practice give the lie to 
our professions; something that our Government can not, our people 
will not, stand for. 


PROMPTINGS OF OFFICIAL POWER. 


No possessor of power ever studied over that possession without a 
growing disposition to exercise it, especially if that power be official. 

Energize that disposition by coupling with the official power the 
command of the supreme voice of the entire country that conferred it, 
and what have you? 

These electors have the right to say that our supreme law—our 
Constitution—imposes BPOM them an exalted obligation, a duty next to 
divine delegation, and that they should discharge both with the same 
patriotic independence that you should, and generally do, discharge 
yours, 

We, the people, at times may chafe under and cruelly criticize your 
independence, due to your better information; yet at the same time 
we glory in it, and know in our hearts that in it you are giving our 
country its best and most needed service. 2 

Such action on the part of our electors would naturally lead to the 
disregard of all party dictation, and the exercise of their conferred 
powers, the discharge of their directed duties according to the very 
etter of the supreme law that commands their manliest, most inde- 
pendent, and patriotic action. 

Would the people of this country suffer that? Do not these possible 
and probable perils loom 1 yA and larger with every year’s renewed 
study of our Constitution as it stands? 

On the other hand, with growing indignation, will the people feel that 
empowering the“ chosen,“ the “ select,” the ‘elect’ to choose the peo- 
ple’s highest officials is the only : 


“RELIC OF PLUTOCRACY 


that crept into their Constitution; and more and more insistent will 
be their demand to remove that blot from the supreme law of the land. 


HISTORIC TEACHING. 


Never since the parable of the wise and foolish virgins” was pro- 
nounced has the need and power of preparedness so appealed to all 
mankind; preparedness, not only to promote progress, but also to pre- 
serve achievement and to prevent wrong. 

Never since our Government was founded has there been such study 
of democracy on the one hand, plutocracy and autocracy on the other, 
of our own governmental system and history. 

This will force an enlarged recall of these almost forgotten facts. 

The Con of the Confederation never sought, but always strenu- 
ously fought such conyention as franfed our Constitution, the Magna 
Charta of Magna Chartas to confirm the rights of the common peo- 
ple”; to set and mark the limits of executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers ; to people-control the control of the powers that be. 

After the peor. had forced the call of that convention, despite their 
Congress; after its assembling was a foregone conclusion and beyond 
the control of that Congress, that Congress ignored all recognition of 
that convention and called a convention of proclaimed kindr purpose 
to meet at the same time and lace, restricting its functions to re- 
vising the Articles of Confederation,” thus sen 


ment to amend or revise that law had to be by the unanimous approval 
of the States; and Rhode Island never had anything to do with that 
convention ; North Carolina rejected its work; that Constitution came 
into being by the actual secession of 11 of the original 18 States—by a 
peaceful revolution, - 

When the immortal work of that Convention was most respectfully, 
if not humbly, submitted to the people, and submitted to them no 
directly but through their State legislatures, led by two men of our 
country’s prung ang deserving -honor—Richard Henry Lee, who made 
the motion for the Declaration of Independence; and Nathan Hale, the 
New Englander of masterly ability and merited power—for ht days 
the opponents of even such submission bitteriy fought it and did their 
utmost to defeat the work of that Convention, and continue in the 
hands of your congressional predecessors—and of you—the legislative 
control of the country, 

At last, dgingly, not daring to denounce, unwilling to commend, 
the pro constitution was, without note or comment, so submitted 
by that Congress; and, opposa by Patrick Henry and copatriots of 
porer it never would have been ratified but for the promise to s ily 
neorporate therein the people’s t thereof—the first ten amendments 
— redeemed that promise and stand as monuments to the people's 
wisdom. 4 

When the “people's” convention assembled. the vast majority thereof 
dreaded as much the rule of the people as they did the creation of a 
supreme central Government. Many of its most eminent members de- 
sired the election of the President by the Congress and for life; the 
election of Senators by the House of Representatives and for life; even 
the choice of governors of the States by the Congress. 

The entire trend of thought of those then in authority was to keep 
the rule of the country in their control. The question, with many 
conscientiously and patriotically, with others cunningly, was, How 
could this be done? 

In some States the Senate was chosen by a select body of “ electors” 
whose personal contact and acquaintance with the leading men of their 
State qualified them to judge of the qualifications of their fellows for 
the upper house of their legislature. This had worked well, and such 
selection of our President and Vice President by the select appealed to 
those who had never known and had no historic or home precedent to 
prove the worth of the rule of the people at large, and so could not 
weigh its value. 

o some of the far-sighted and cunning, this plea made a different 
apps, and opened a door that their fellows never saw. This enabled 
the creation of an “electoral body” from which were carefully ex- 
cluded the very men who would have had that personal contact and 
acquaintance with public characters that enabled them correctly to 
choose, to size up,“ the men most fit for these exalted stations. ey 
secured the further hedging of their (apparently covert) desires by com- 
peling the electors to meet and cast their ballots on the same day in 
heir several States, thus barring them from that common conference 
absolutely essential for national action. 

Had the anticipations of the artful who cunningly enwebbed to their 
ald the honest doubters of the safety of the people's rule been realized, 
what would have been the result? 

Uninformed of the qualifications of leading characters without their 
own States, there would have been ballot for as many “ favorite 
sons” as there were States, no election, by the electors, and the two 
Houses of the Congress made the resultan choosers of our President 
and Vice President. 

Is it not 94 — that if this was so planned, and had worked out as 
planned, an d been 1715 up, your predecessors, ge and your suc- 
cessors, would have “ divided the spoils,” giving the election of the 
President to the House of rg e the election of the Vice 
President to 9 5 That, thus, the Congress would have had their pre- 
promised and suppliant tools in these great offices, and the people 
shorn of their apparent select“ choice of their highest officials ? 

It was a very “smooth” proposition, but The best laid schemes o' 
mice and men gang aft a-gley.” It failed to work. 

Concede to these framers of our Constitution, meriting immortal and 
grateful memory not only by our own country, but by all mankind, the 
most conscientious of motives, we must, at the same time, concede the 
view of the vast majority—indeed almost all—of them, that the masses 
were not qualified for, were not capable of, self-government, and govern- 
ment by the country’s best ability was the best for all. They must 
have felt that that“ best ability ” would always be found in the Con- 
gress, as they had found it. 

Of the framers, 55 of whom attended the convention, 42 remaining 
to its close, 18 then were, and 12 had been, Members of the Congress; 
two, Nathaniel Gorham and Thomas Mifflin, former presidents thereof ; 
two, N PE and Madison, became our Presidents; Oliver Ells- 
worth a candidate for President in 1796; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
such candidate in 1800, 1804, and 1808; Elbridge Gerry our sixth Vice 
President; Jared Ingersoll a candidate for Vice President in 1812, and 
Rufus King the same in 1816; 19, Abraham Baldwin, Richard Bassett, 
Pierce Butler, Jonathan Dayton, Oliver Ellsworth, William Few, Nicho- 
las Gilman, John Lan don, Alexander Martin, Robert Morris, Gouver- 
neur Morris, William Paterson, George Read, Charles Pinckney, Roger 
Sherman and Caleb ‘Strong, became Members of your illustrious body; 
while Abraham Baldwin, Daniel, Carroll, George Clymer, Jonathan 
Dayton, Thomas Fitzsimmons, Elbtidge Gerry, Nicholas Gilman, James 
Madison, John Francis Mercer, Charles 1 Roger Sherman, Rich- 
ard Dobbs Spaight, and Hugh ‘Williamson served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; and a large number became Federal judges (Oliver Ellsworth 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court), Cabinet members, governors, an 
holders of other distinguished positions. 

‘These men are not alone in American a apd of those eminent in 
place and in achievement who fancied the Nation unable to dispense 
with their official services. In our own day some are obsessed with 
the same conceit, onga our ballots show the people’s sentiment is 

in inverse ratio to their obsession. Nor can we forget that 

san manipulators. For instance, 

ew York the legislature elected these 
electors, and the Federalists in legislative 8 , the anti-Federalists 
propose a law whereby the electors should be 

Er pomp in this amendment.) 

ty in the coming legisla 


to Gov. Jay urging nim, 1 this very reason, to convene the legislature 
88 


ce actually degraded by 
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wherein A 3 to always 

triot and became a leading factor in favor of old-time enemy, 

homas Jefferson, that your predecessors started the reform that was 
consummated in the twelfth amendment to the Constitution; but they 
did not touch the election of Senators of the United States by “the 
chosen,” the elect,” “ the select.“ This grew to be so rank in offense 
8 yourselves initiated the movement that, speediest of all our 
constitutional amendments, ended in your election by the people, who 


honor you and whom you honor. 
If the people are the fittest to elect you, are they not lly the 
fittest to elect those who outrank you in, and only the ty of 


station? 

Are you content to adhere to an unused, useless,and dangerous system 
whose establishment was due to lack of example, historic or at home, 
if not to the cunning of those who anticipated and calculated m con- 
trol of our country’s destinies in its Congress; a system that had, and 
yet has, all the possibilities of being so worked out as to have kept 
your predecessors, and to keep you and io successors, in mast 1 
control of a free and a competent people? With the glorious home 
history of over a sets Meare in zoue faces, will not your self- 
indignantly recoil from longer maintenance of a system that would give 
occasion for such a reproach upon a con: that we, the people, pay 
our heartfelt homage to, and proudly hold as the manliest, noblest legis- 
lative body that honors and serves this globe? 

If you are not in favor of a system that could, and may, lead to such 
l then help to change that system, as this amendment proposes. 
or, as you doubtless can, devise a better system to effect that change. Do 
somet that will enable an apprehensive people to act toward an end 
universally desired before such exasperation as drove them to the Con- 
stitution’s framing drives them to its amendment. 

In this world struggle between democracy and twin-cursed autocracy 
and plutocracy that may last beyond the next national election, we can 
not stand any internecine conflict at home. 

This is a nonpartisan affair, a people's affair, a home affair, a measure 
from start to finish to preclude and prevent many preventable occasions 
and opportunities for inflamed controversies; a measure to preserve the 

le's control, to insure obedience to the people's voice from primary 
Pallot to final result, however that result may be accomplished: and 
right now, when preparedness is the theme of every tongue, is the time 
to pot our house in order. 
time has worn on the people have moved up in your esteem, oh 
worthily honored and trusted Members of our American Congress! 

Manhood has more and more appealed to your confidence, you to its. 

In the immediate view our propia may magnify the Co of 
other days, but from future historic heights — 
of to-day the same honor —homage that you and they give to the eher- 
ished line that goes before Fe glorifies our congressional history. 

One and all, people and Congress, have moved up in the compre- 
hension of national affairs; the people in an intimacy of understand- 
ing of their Representatives in the ae og whether Senate or House. 

Sven better than you, yourselves, vision obscured by contact with 
the charm of personal virtues. they clearly see the motives that move 
your advocacy of or opposition to public measures; whether or not 
you would rather be right than Senator—are counting on the country's 
present and historie approval, or the local vote that will (may) keep 
you where you are. 

Through the flames of the Civil War you—all of us—saw the 
fidelity of a race enslaved to the masters who owned them; a race 
that never knew a Judas Iscariot or a Benedict Arnold; a race that 
never, even when agonized by palling shackles, betrayed the trust of 
“their people; their people who left their wives and children in the 
keeping of these sons of fidelity; a fidelity that never failed while 
their mental and moral systems were from the infection of the 
parasites of partisan demagoguery; a race that has its Washington as 


well as ours. 

While partisanship had, probably, more to do with it than gratitude 
or patriotism, you initiated the call to the ballot of millions of these 
men who, not to their discredit, did not know the difference between 
the Constitution and a concordance for the doctrines of some X 

Nearly half a century later it began to dawn upon “us lords of crea- 
tion” t our mothers, wives, and daughters who had managed and 
made our American homes, our American manhood, our American char- 
acter, were about as fit for the ballot as the men we had, larger and 
larger, called to its exercise. ‘ 

May we not, with national profit, recall the preacher's one-sentence 
prayer that rescued a synod from turmoil—the wisest prayer, save one, 
ever uttered—* O Lord, give us more common sense!” 

This amendment retains the same qualifications for electors of 
President and Vice President that have always been required for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature"; and, 
in addition, in those States wherein women are given the right to 
vote for National, but not for State, offi it bows to the conceded 
right of the State to exalt its own, and thout wounded pride ac- 
cepts that State's estimate of those competent to vote for the Nation's 
highest in station. 


will give the Congress 


DATE OF INAUGURATION, 


We all agree that amendment of our Constitution should be dictated 
by only long-debated and disclosed imperative demand, and never even 
attempted when there is 5 a 3 to accomplish what such 
amendment would; and we are all fully aware that clause 2, section 4, of 
Article I of the Constitution empowers the Congress to eo a its 

on 


date of assembiing. The only need, therefe is your own act! in 
accordance with your own oft-repeated, and the country's una us 
opinion. Win that countrys applause by exercising the courage of 


your own convictions. 

The whole country has come to realize that the inauguration in 
March fe n menare to comfort, to health. to life. That the assembling 
of Congress in December, with the confusion of the holiday break, is 
a wast? of time and money. Should Congress, as it can, change the 
day of assembling to January, uninterrupted work would supplant 
the always useless effort of the short December session, which could be 
held only every six 2 and solely to count the Presidential vote. 
and declare the result. 

n ELECTION DISTRICTS. 

All recognize that we hold a dual citizenship, National and State 
and vote accordingly This election is a matter not of State but of! 
National concern, Therefore the common, universal—the national— 
authority should make the laws and regulations therefor the same in 
each and every State. The one common action of the whole people 


should be uniform. The digni 
by nenni 
ng 


States, 8 but kee 
tlonal hands should any Stale 


of the State, the universal conven- 
e execution of these provisions to tha 
the power of ro sree tag thane in na- 
rove derelict in this 


whole coun 
provide, shall’ ; 
and R 


aoe gives a wide range to the tested and honored discretion of our 

ngress. 

Requiring that such districts “shall, as nearly as practicable, be of 

con ous territory and of equal population“ appeals to fairness and 

propriety; and making “such arrangement thereof subject to the ap- 

prova of the Congress enables the correction of such “ gerryman- 
rs as kave dishonored the partisan powers that made them. 

To make this election decisive by a plurality or a majority of the en- 
tire country’s vote makes strong appeal to many of the most thought- 
ful, and gop be b The bet ability of the Congress, and the still 
better ebility of the press and 17 a of the country, should debate this, 

In such method is there not this danger: A populous State of large 

ity, or two or three States of such majority with special inter- 
ests in common, could so pile up the jority as to overwhelm the 
small majorities in 20 or more smaller States, or as many of such 
States wherein the majorities were small. 

The country-wide sentiment is what is wanted. Is it not better that 
this choice should be made by the major diverse sentiment of all than 
the congested and controll sentiment of one, or of a few Stat 
whose interests dictated their votes for local advantage 
thus made this more of a State than a national election? 

This would give the sentiment of large parts in every State, whose 
exp on would othe be suppressed, and of every section, and 
moe nearly represent the major sentiment of the separate, yet entire, 
country. 

It is far easier to swell majorities in particular States, to debauch 
and corrupt the electorate of one State than to do the same thing 
in so many districts. The people of districts in small States having 
ony three votes would thereby find expression of their sentiments 
which an entire State vote would suppress, and the very same thing 
would be the case in the more ponas States. The tremendous vote 
of New York has been decid y a majority of but iittl over a 
thousand, or wherein a change of 500 votes would settle the election 
for over a hundred million peonia. 

These districts, being distinct from State and congressional dis- 
tricts, give a more distinct character to the vote, and prevent those 
local combinations that carry the election of either State or congres- 
sional candidates, Then, too, witness the diverse votes for President 
and Vice President and for United States Senators in California and 
Washington in the 1916 election. 

There will be frauds, controversies, and contests in this election, 
In districts so arranged, under the proposed system of election tribu- 
nals. home tribunals in each State could more promptly, nonpartisanly, 
and justly adjust these; the final resuit be more readily ascertained 
and established. 1 

Alı maintain that ours fs a Union of indestructible States as well 
as an indivisible Union. Where the line of demarcation between the 
rights and functions of the two can be clearly drawn, does it not be- 
hoove us to draw that line? Can it not be clearly drawn there? 

The people of the Nation at large have no business to meddle with 
the elections of State officials; per contra, e should equally dis- 
tinguish between their functions as national and State citizens, fune- 
tions entirely different though inseparably interblended and uy 


interdependent. 
PRIMARY ELECTIONS, 


President Wilson has sug ed a primary law to more definitely 
decide the people’s choice, is would be wise were this amendment in 
force, but as no law of Congress can abridge or enlarge onstitutional 

wers, so long as presidential electors have the constitutional power 

h to nominate and elect President and Vice President. pirri van 
defy such primary instruction and set at naught even the ultimate 
voice of the people. 

Under clause 3 of this amendment primary laws could be enacted 
that would bar betrayal thereof, and which, If preventive provisions 
against fraud and cunning were escaped, could undo such designing 
schemes when discovered. 

it would make the primaries decisive, bar all opportunity for a 
recreant representative to crucify the * — of a community that had 
long heard his loud advocacy of honor for the expressed will of the 
people, and stay the Land that would Arnold-encrown a State's en- 
trusted agency, a party's basic principle and an American confidence, 

It wouid preclude place for one who would rt an intrusted 
vote, not because of personal preference for anotner than instructed 
for (whom, with impartial treachery, he would equally betray; with 
habitual blunder, only move to mislead) but because of cold-blooded 
calculation upon resultant service to a morbid ambition, oblivious of 
gratitude, incapable of instruction ay uniform disaster, and, consumed 
with greed for sargo, grown callous to the fate of a joyal 
dragooned into a disheartened following. 


ELECTION TRIBUNALS, 


The Tilden-Hayes eight-to-seven tribunal, a resort to avert revolu- 
tion, had no warrant in law. It disclosed the explosive perlis that 
yet confront us—the risk of the last resort by an outraged electorate. 
t reiterated the lesson of all time—a tribunal bastily Instituted at a 
time of universal, intense excitement is certain to be the subject of 
intrigue for present advantage, of action for the occasion, and to 
have carried into it tne passions and partialities of the hour. 

Some tribunal of highest qualification that would command the 
confidence of all should be prearranged to settle the always heated 
questions over this election that are certain to arise and to stir States 
and Nation in the future as they have in the past. 

Should the Congress, or designated national or State authorities. a 
gear in advance of this election select in each State a tribunal of 

ve, seven. or nine members, to be com of one jurige from a 
Federal court, one from the State supreme court, the others from 
those benches or from citizens of the State of equally eminent quali- 
cations who held no office, we would have at trifling expense tribunals 
whose decisions would command universal confidence and avert par- 
tisun contests and decisions in the Congress called to count the votes 
of these districts, s 

If could be made too large to tamper with; its proceedings, made of 
record, would be an additional safeguard for honesty and independent 
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intelligence; and its immediate action subserve a demand always of 
urgency. Its home composition would appeal to the universal senti- 
ment of the country, no matter of what political complexion, and it 
would start with such exalted character as to assure independent and 
honest action by tested learning. 

If absence of provision for appeal from the decision of such tribunal 
be error, that error can be readily remedied in the fourth clause by 
striking out the word “ finally and adding to that clause: 

“Appeals may be taken from the decisions of such tribunal to the 
ars yg! in the manner that the Congress may by law provide.” 

The records of such tribunals would certainly lessen the labor of 
and furnish aid to prompt justice by the Congress, as well as pre- 
rebuke partisan action. - 

This clause leaves the major construction of this tribunal to the best 
thought we have—the advised discretion of our Congress. 


RISK REVEALED EY THE 1912 ELECTION, 


It was the evident intent, and is yet the universal desire, that both 
high offices should not be held by inhabitants of the same State, yet the 
provisions of the Constitution, instead of precluding, make this calamity 
possible and probable Instance the 1912 election. 

The Democratic Party had 40 States; could easily have spared the 
electoral vote of any one State. Had the electors exercised their con- 
stitutional power both to nominate and elect President and Vice Presi- 
dent, those from 40 States could have voted for Marshall for Presi- 
dent; those from Indiana for some equally eminent statesman for Vice 
President; those from the other 39 States for Kern for Vice President; 
and thus lawfully elected both from the same State. 

Had either wing cf the divided Republican Party nominated an in- 
habitant of New Jersey for Vice President, and, as was much dreaded and 
predicted, the election been thrown into the House for President, the Sen- 
ate for Vice President, the House being Democratic would have elected 
Wilson President, and, Rad the divided Republicans united in the Senate, 
they would have elected the New Jersey nominee Vice President, electing 
both from the same State, for the only prohibition on the Senate in 
such case is, not that the man it votes for shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State as the President, but that he shall not be “ constitu- 
tionally ineligible to the office of President,” and the only qualifica- 
tions of eligibility therefor are that he shall be native born, years 
of age, a resident within the United States for 14 years, and not come 
under the inhibition of the fourteenth amendment. 

The pro amendment settles that intent and universal desire. 

That this will never be done is no answer, What can lawfully be 
done will be done, if the occasion calls for it. Indeed, like conditions 
as above would compel partisan policy to do this very thing. 


ANOTHER PERIL. 


This election also disclosed a far more ominous, more probable, and 
a hitherto unconsidered impending injustice, If not peril. 

In event the failure of an election by the electors forced the choice 
of the President by the House of Representatives, their ballot is Um- 
ited to “the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, 
on the list of those voted for as President.” 

fter the electors had cast their ballots and their powers had be- 
come functus efficio, had either of the three leading presidential candi- 
dates in that election died or suffered permanent disability, this choice 
would have been limited to the other two. Had either calamity be- 
fallen Mr. Wilson, a Democratic House would have been compelled to 
choose between two candidates, both of eminent ability, but neither of 
whom represented the political convictions of that House. 

In event the same conditions compelled the Senate to choose the 
Vice President (similar calamity to either of the two persons having 
“the two highest numbers on the list“ of those voted for as Vice 
President), the Senate would have had no choice and been compelled 
to vote for the survivor. 

Under this amendment both misfortunes are averted. In case of the 
President, his vice presidential associate would be one of the three 
persons for the House of Representatives to choose from; and in event 
of either calamity to him, the national committee of his party would 
have the right to name the third person from whom that House should 
make its choice. 

In case of such calamity to one of the two candidates for Vice Presi- 
dent, should the presidential candidate of that party survive, he would 
have the first right to nominate the candidate to be voted for by the 
Senate, and if he declined to exercise that right it would be vested in 
the same national committee. 

Is not this a needed provision, if such occasion arise, in case of a 
contested election? ; 

CALAMITY WHEN ELECTION NOT CONTESTED. 


In case of the death or permanent disability of the President elect 
after the vote had been cast, the Vice President elect is giyen the vote 
and the voice of the people obeyed the same before as after the inaugura- 
tion of their choice. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


and 
is also empowered so to do in event of a vacancy in that office at any 


dent. There is no greater risk in so appointing a Vice President who 
may in a similar, yet more definite manner, succeed the sident, 
We have elect 8 Vice Presidents of the United States. Of these, 


five—John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. Arthur, 
and Theodore Roosevelt—by reason of the death of 

came President; seven—George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, William R. 
. Hendricks, Garret A. Hobart, and 


signed when elected United States Senator, 2 
hirteen vacancies out of 28 incumbencies! 

Does not this — proportion of vacancies call for either abolition 
of the office or provision for keeping it filled? 

If this office is superfluous and merely ornamental it should be abol- 
ished. If not so, the Constitution should provide for keeping it filled. 
It will never be abolished. Too many in Congress ho t—to get 
it to ever start such proposal. The same reasons t for its continu- 
ous filling as do for the continuous filling of our other offices. aue 


office has its essential and important duties, and the people should hav 
some say beyond the life of one man for their President. 

These offices are simply cogs in our national wheel that should never 
lack a single cog, nor 


ave one too many. If this be one too many, let 


us save material and complication of machinery by recasting the wheel 
without the needless cog and ket simpler eget — — . If not too many, 
provide means for prompt replacement in case of loss. 

The whole history and teaching of our Government is that, while 
man is everything, the man is but little, BY cay pe much; that the best 
are but mites ia an Almighty hand, ng place to others when the 
purposes of their creation are accomplished. 

OATH OF OFFICE—COMPENSATION. 

There is no provision now, either for the oath of office o: - 

msation of the Vice President. This amendment provides Mg both. 

Se Bae dowry oe into both great offices should be directed with the same 
sole Ys 


BETTLING A MINOR DISPUTE. 


The twelfth amendment provides, where there is no election of a 
Vice President by the electors, and such election is had by the Senat 
that the person elected Vice President shall “act as President,” an 
there has debate as to his title and attestation of documents, 
whether as President or as Acting President. This amendment removes 
that debate, 

INTERREGNUM—SPECIAL ELECTION. 


In the same accident, 2 of President Tyler’s Cabinet and 12 others 
were killed. Such repeated calami might wipe out the executive 
authority and all succession, as at present provided for. The act 
of 1886 provides, in case of Cabinet succession, if Congress is not and 
will not be in session within 20 days, a special session thereof shall be 
called, but it does not say what for, nor does it say for how long this 
succession shall last. A capital arrangement for a political squabble 
that would convulse the whole country and stir all manner of 


schemes, hurtful to every interest. Yet this was the best that could 

be done by Con without more definite constitutional authority. 
In event that, pending the election and the date of declaring the 
both 


result, or of the inauguration of the newly elected officials, or o 
President and Vice President while in office their death should occur, 
election by the people can be had, provided the same shall not occur 
within one year of the next regular election by the people. This gives 
a y restoration to the people of their chosen, at the same time 
avoids the turmoil and expense of near elections. 

PENSIONS FOR BOTH, 


It adopts the growing practice in the business and industrial world 
as well as with the educational world, of life pensions for deserving 
service, When learning, labor, and capital practice a policy, govern- 
ment may well take h to it. 

It is the sentiment of by far the majority of the American people 
to-day. They are as free from snobbery as any people, yet they do 
not wish to see those whom they have chosen to head the Government 
mix in the common 5 to maintain their families any more than 
set an example cf stilted idleness. 

They have reached the places where they belong more to the people 
than to themselves and should be kept in a more exalted service than 
even when in office. Were they to devote their after lives to travel 
among the different States, and the dissemination of trustworthy infor- 
mation about each to all, they would render one of the most needed 
and useful services to this country. gen gre the facilities of travel and 
communication, how little the ple of the different States and sec- 
tions, even, know of each other 

Their visits would make them missionaries for American patriotism, 
for fair play, for better understanding by the people of each other, for 
study of our great system of government. 

They would differ on ponas to remedy what was esteemed evils 
in the diferent States. All the better. Men of similar minds learn but 
little from each other. The people would get what was better than 
from either, what was best from both. 

There is not a toil-hardened hand in a factory or industrial enter- 
prise in all this country but would applaud this policy, as a teaching 
example to the Industries to which they were giving their lives. 

Continuing a proportional share of these ons to their wives com- 

rts with both American chivairy and erican discretion. From 

ha Washington and Abigail Adams until to-day, with scaree, if any, 
‘exception, these women have exemplars to American—aye, to world- 
wide womanhood—have been women whose American sim- 
plicity, domestic devotion, Christian character, and gracious womanly 
88 have made the home lives of our hest honored ideal home 
ves of honor to and honored by a whole home-loving country that 
would gladiy give them the tenderest devoted adoption if bereft of their 
stay and support. 
IN CASE OF CONTEST, WHICH HOUSE SHOULD CHOOSE THE PRESIDENT? 

The House elect will represent either ratification or rebuke of the 
sitting House. 

If ratification, its choice of the President would be a more fitting 
and emphatic voicing of the people’s vote than the choice of the sitting 


House. 

If rebuke, a displaced and resentful House would naturally choose 
a President who stood with it, rather than with the ple who con- 
demned it, and would, wholly or partially, thwart the final voice of the 
people and balk their desired change of policy. 

f necessity the House elect ll represent that final voice, and its 
choice give the incoming President one House in harmony with the 
policies the people and he stood for. 

Whether ratification or rebuke, the choice 12 1 the latest elect of the 
people conforms to our theory of obedience to the voice of the prople. 

herefore this amendment changes the existing rule and transfers 
such choice from the sitting House to the House elect. 

The majority of the House elect always has, and probably always w 
come from the sitting House, be on hand ready for instant action, an 
the temporary organization of the new House for this one purpose be 
of prompt and economic accomplishment. 

here could be no conflict between the two Houses, for the House 
elect would be convened for the sole purpose of choosing the President— 
have no powers of legislation. 

NO BELL OF ALARM. 


This petition seeks to ring no bell of needless alarm, The marvel of 
our country’s progress and prosperity bas given scant time, the personal 
and political fidelity of our people ve given scarce occasion, to con- 
sider the might have beens " and the“ might bes in our national life. 

The starting step of our Nation in 1776 was made with primal recog- 
nition of the people’s power in the heart avowal of “a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind,” to which our fathers ” made that first ay 
for qndgment upon the step wherein they pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

Then and there we cornered our national creed on the eternal founda- 
tion “that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
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Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

We created the complement of the enabl supplement to this creed 
in our fundamental law to “establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our prenei 

With unswerving and unsweryable faith, our people look for guidance, 
not to the arrogant egotism, the sacrilegious and vaulting vanity of 
any mortal claim to rule “by the grace of God.“ but to that Creator 
Himself to whom alone they bend their knee of adoration and in death- 
less Sree charge the gift of the unsellable rights of our highest and 
our humblest. 

Our Nation, so beginning, has continued its career. It may point 
with truthful finger to this bloodless . it never fi a shot 
to shackle the independence of another nation, to enforce its rule upon 
another people, and, at the same time, to those blood-written pages that 
tell where American valor hag, in unstinted measure, poured out its 
blood and its treasure for the God-given rights of humanity, for the 
common good of the human race, to its oft-tested pl to sister 
American Republics that it would stake its all with them in the main- 
tenance of their governments of, by, and for their people with the same 
fervor and fidelity that it would battle for its own. 

It does not need, it will never need, clangor or note of any bell of 
frightening alarm. 

his petition seeks to point, however feebly point, to the pebbles 
in the path of its governmental machine—pebbles that may jar and 
transient scar but never fracture that machine—and seeks their 
brushing aside for a smoother running, for a better example to peoples 
of kindred faith and common purposes. 

The Congress guiding our destinies in this crucial hour of the 
world’s onward progress feels the great ed tg nang A that rests upon 
this Nation; see the globe study that will be given its Constitution by 
mankind grappling for 
Sor Se people; the nee 
made. 

Our Nation claims, and will ever claim, its ern: place among 
the noblest, the proudest nations of this earth; but it ever claims, 
not place ahead, but place aside its sister nations in an equal and in- 
dependent march np ra ate piled gradation to the realization of a 
pertot 5 t is by all and for all and is just to all at home 
and abroad, < 

It seeks leadership, If leadership at all, in a common world progress ; 
in an 1 by precept and example to the spares conscience, the 
refined intelligence of mankind; and to make this appeal disdaining 
9 or wish for mastery of any nation. 

his petition prays for this precept and example in what will prove a 


PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION 


not for a part of but for all our people; a declaration of the com- 
plete rule of the le in this the country of their proclaimed rule. 

It is made in the faith that this amendmént will simplify and make 
safe our electoral system; give us a more nonpartisan and independ- 
ent Executive; lessen the frequency of country-wide agitation; be a 
measure of economy in dispensing with the expense of a useless and 
dangerous piece of electoral machinery; dispose of menacing questions 
of dispute; . tribunals of highest character to settle electoral 
disputes in the States of their origin, and keep them from the broader 
and more dangerous theater of national controversy; give a settled 
system for the continuous filling of our highest offices, bar an interreg- 
num that could only exdite and injure; continue in our service the 
schooled ability that has been nearest the head and heart of our Gov- 
ernment; make our Constitution and our national conduct voice the 
same sentiment—the people are competent to rule, and they do rule— 
self-government is not a veiled profession but an actual fact; make 
our Government teach respect for and obedience to law, and increase 
the reverence in which alf law should be held in making our highest 
law. say what it means and mean what it Lon put this election where 
it belongs—in the direct hands of the people. 

Joes A. COLEMAN 
Seattle, Wash. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States and of the State 
of Washington, join in the foregoing petition to consider the proposed 


amendment. 

John Arthur, first president Washington State Bar Associa- 
tion; Henr ewitt, jr., landowner and capitalist; 
Richard T. Buchanan, editor Tacoma News-Ledger; E. J. 
Rathbone, naval constructor; John P. Hartman, former 
member board of regents State university; Joseph M. 
Hawthorne, former president sine County Democratic 
Club; W. H. Parsons, vice president Dexter Horton 
National Baak; Robert Bridges, president port of Seat- 
tle; Wm. Hickman Moore, former judge superior 
court, mayor of Seattle; T. H. Bolton, city councilman, 
Seattle ; . C. Gray, workman; Frank Pierce, com- 
piler Federal code and Washington code; M. F. Brown, 
president Seattle Daily Bulletin; P. J, Smiley, presi- 
dent American Railway 1 Co.: Wil D. Wil- 

Ww: 


the people, and 


overnment of the people, b 
í n Waun as it can be 


to make it as free from 


. Snyder, 
Joseph A, 
Robert B. 

Co.; 
. C. Pigott, gs isher ; 
Examiner; B. J. Mc- 
Mahon, 8 editor Seattle Union Record (labor jour- 
nal); J. T. Cronin, carpenter contractor; J. A. Mad- 
sen, president Pacific Coast Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion; F. C. er, chairman Republican State com- 
mittee; John D. Wenger, former president Kin County 
Democratic Club; T. J. orsen, vice president an 
manager Washington Shoe Co.; Paul Land, president 
Vashon Island nd & Gravel Co. delegate nationai 
Democratic convention; William Z. Kerr, wyer; Rob- 
ert E. Jarvis, librarian, King County Law reson i 
Robert L. Proctor, president Central Labor Counell; 
Ernest C. Wheeler, president Tacoma Commercial Club 
and Chamber of Commerce; Herbert 8. Griggs, former 
resident Tacoma Bar Association; John D. Fletcher, 
awyer, Tacoma. 


WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have an editorial from the De- 
troit News of July 28. This paper holds a leading place in 
American journalism and represents a circulation daily of 2834,- 
800. The editorial bears upon the present international situa- 
tion and deals with the question in a large and patriotic spirit. 
I should like to have it printed in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


IS THERE NO VOICE FOR PEACE? 


í Is mere nowhere in this world a strong voice tbat dares raise itself 
or peace 

Has it become a crime to 8 the death of human beings? 

Is it cowardice to have a living hope that 600,000 young men of this 
land may be saved from death in the trenches? 

We. e people of the United States, through our representatives in 
Washington, have declared that we must fight back at e & e 
are taking ,000 of our best young men, picking them from the arts 
2 cs sag and pushing them to the front to fight our fight, if needs be to 

e for us. 

A bevels not to say aye or nay; theirs but to go forth to kill and be 

There is civilization left in the world. 

Is it unpatriotic to say that all this slaughter is needless? 

Have Governments so failed that they can do naught but set men 
at each others’ throats to take life? 

Does real service to humanity—to one’s country—lie in taking life or 
in saving life? 

Has every last effort to secure an honorable peace been exhausted? 
Are any efforts at all veing put forth now to secure an honorable peace? 

Are we so taken up with our preparations to kill that we give no 
thought to efforts to spare? 

Are we sure that we are bla 35 in the belief that there is nothing left 
to this Nation but sacrifice—the sacrifice of 600,000 of our best young 
men, and 600,000 more to follow them, and they to be followed by s 
another 600,000. and each of these 600,000 to take a life for a life? 

Are we sure that we are doing our full duty to our God, to our coun- 
try, and to ourselves when we accept it as settled that there can be a 
asting recy only through the shedding of more rivers of blood? 

Has it become a disgrace to love to live, to want to save those near 
to us? Is there nothing left that is ennobling except to pierce a man’s 
heart, to gouge out an eye, or to blow off a leg or an arm? 

We, the people of the United States, are a self-governing Natign. 
We have the right and the power to have our Government conducted as 
we wish. Let us make our representatives at Washington understand 
that we have no hatred in our hearts, no false pride to be gratified, no 
desire but that of service to humanity. 

Hatred others may have, but it is not for them to say to us: The 
killing must go on; this is no time to talk peace.“ 

Let our President and our Congress understand that they can have 
back of them an army of 600,000 men, or 1,200,000 men, or 1,800,000 
men, or 2,400,000 men, but it must be an army that emands peace 
and is ready to back the demand with arms. Let the preparations for 
war g forward on even a greater scale, that the nation which under- 
stands the language of war betier than any other language may know 
that our efforts toward peace are not efforts of weakness nor coward- 
ice, but of a deep love for 8 $ 
~ Let those who represent us understand that while we will give of 
manhood and money for war it is done only to secure a lasting and 
honorable peace, with the least possible sacrifice of manhood, let the 
cost in money, be what it may. . 

Is Germany ready for a peace that should be acceptable to other 
nahon, a peace that means a drawing back of the German militaristic 
arm 

Germany started out with its junkerfsm with its pan-German policy 
a policy that would have Germany control to the sea every river that 
rises in Germany, with its hand of trade and commerce grasping every- 
where for more. 

In the W Germany now declares that it wants peace without 
indemnity and without conquest. 

Let us reason it out. 

In Germany the family tie is as strong as in any other nation. The 
love for father and son and brother is as great as in any other people. 

hile Germany has been reducing the man power of France the 
French fighters have been hitting blow for blow and have reduced the 
man power of Germany, England, too, has killed hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans; so has Russia. 

Behind Germany are the rivers of blood that we see rising before us. 
With Germany are the dead, the maimed, and the blind. 

With three great armies and some lesser ones in. the conflict Ger- 
many sees rising before it another nation that can send 10,000,000 
men against its army, if need be, and furnish countless supplies. 

Sturdy young men in Germany have been killed or crippled to a 
number that runs into the millions. She must send her ont and her 
older men also against our Army, if they are not already in the 
trenches, 

Germany must be weary of the slaughter, of the privation and suffer- 
ing, of the debt mounting higher and higher. 

We know in our hearts that we are not a blood-lusty people: 

MA oN in our hearts that we would not kill if killing could be 
avo $ 

Do we know in our hearts that we have done all we can do to avoid 
killing? > 

Provocations? Yes, 

Patience tried? Xes. 

Time for calling to arms? Yes. 

Time to fight? Yes; if necessary. 

But while shoulder the arms should we not still let it be known 
that we would prefer to stop the flow of blood rather than to cause 
more to flow; that we would 8 joked to heal the wounds rather than to 
cause fresh wounds; that, rather than take life, we would prefer saving 
the lives of our enemy, as well as the lives of our own Tu men? 

We know that we would rejoice with all the world if peace were 


declared, 
While encouraging our officials in equipping armies and navies and 
us encourage. tbem also in steps of peace, steps 


ambulance cp le 
that will avol e heavy toll o es that war exacts, 
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PROHIBITION IN PORTO RICO. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have here an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star, under date of July 24. This is a very able edi- 
torial, and I wish to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read the editorial. 

The Secretary read as follows: j 

[From the Evening Star, Tuesday, July 24, 1917.] 
PORTO RICO SHOWS THE WAY, 

Porto Rico has just voted by a large majority for prohibition. The 
wets made their cam largely on the economic feature of the ques- 
tion. Eleven million revenue are nece: for the annual support 
of the government. Estimates placed the ections from the drink 
trafic at two millions—almost a fifth. And so the wets asked the 
4 s 7 thought, trlumphantly— Where else will you turn for 

money 
The drys, nothing daunted, thought they could find it elsewhere. 
one they declared a purpose to ay a heavier tax on tobacco. 
They carried the day. dwelling on the evils of drink and urging 
their extinction in the island. 

The result is ascribable te American influence. It is not easy to 
W a no Porto Rico under any other influence. 

all continental American learn from this small ward in the sea? 
The drink 3 in the food-contro! bill goes to conference with the 
economic feature uppermost and emphasized. The wets insist that the 
Government must have the revenue assessed against the drink traffic ; 
that the sum is so large that finding it elsewhere would be difficult, it 
not impossible, at a time when assessments on other things are git 
The sum is large and assessments on other things are heavy. ve 
relatively, the sum is not much larger than that involved in the case 9 
Porto Rico. The evils of drink are the same in both countries. If, in 
order to banish those evils, the Porto Ricans are willing to assess them- 
selves heavily. should not we? 

The economic feature of the question is all that remains to the wets. 
Every other feature has been decided inst them in this country. 
long campa has been waged, and State after State has declared 

st Churches, social organizations, litical organizations, 
and business organizations have thrown their influence against the bar- 


room and all that it represents. 
my 5 centered in the conference. 


But, notwithstanding, the traffic has 
It will fight there to save something for itself. Just how much > not 
War 


known, but erg probably to answer as a foundation for the 
efforts which be inaugurated to restore the traffic to tts old power 
and make it again a financial and political influence throughout the 
United States. 
2 ADDRESS BY WALTER LIPPMANN. < 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have here a copy of an address delivered 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, taken from the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science on the subject of the 
world conflict in its relation to American democracy. It is a 
very admirable address on the larger issues, and I think it ought 
to be printed as a public document. I ask to have it referred 
to the Committee on Printing for action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The address will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

PETITION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on Tuesday, July 24, 1917, as 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the senior Senator 
from Minois [Mr. Lewis] presented “a petition signed by 
Edward de Valéra, member elect of the British Parliament, 
and other officers of the Irish republican army, praying for the 
complete liberation of the Irish nation.” That petition was 
printed in the Recorp. Such action was contrary to paragraph 5, 
of Rule VII, and therefore, Mr. President, I ask that in the 
make-up of the permanent Recorp this petition be eliminated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

DRAFT FOR ALIENS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLATN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 84) au- 
thorizing the drafting of aliens, except alien enemies, into the 
military service of the United States, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 94) thereon. 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am directed by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to which was referred Senate joint resolution 83, 
looking to the enlistment of certain alien residents in the Army of 
the United States, to report as a substitute the following Senate 
resolution, and I submit a report (No. 93) thereon, 

The resolution (S. Res. 108) is as follows: 

Whereas there are in the United States a vast number of subjects and 
citizens of the several European nations now waging war against the 
allied central powers of Europe; and 

Whereas nearly all of said subjects and citizens have emigrated to this 
country either for the purpose of ming citizens thereof or for 
the purpose of securing the benefits of the greater wages and better 
oppertunities afforded in this country. which opportunities have been 
erented, defended, and maintained by the energies and sacrifices of 
the American people; and 

Whereas it is the moral and patriotic duty of said subjects and citizens 
to support the several Governments to which they owe allegiance in 

desperate warfare in which such Governments are en ; and 

Whereas the United States is also engaged in war against the said 

central powers for the protection of the rights of the several nations 

eee gern e i ENO Na OEE cnc oe rita by 

sacred rights; J 


Whereas it is most unjust to ask or require the American people to sacri- 
fice their sons, hele broth and their treasure in battling for the 
mutual rights and welfare of all the other nations prosecuting this 
war against the said central powers while their own subjects and 
citizens in vast n rs enjo in this country the and 

wonderful industrial opportunities which this war affords them are 


wholly relieved from service or sacrifice: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to propose to all European nations engaged in war against 
the said central powers and, if possible, secure from them an agreement 
authorizing and empowering the United States to apply the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
3 the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved 

y 18, 1917, to all such ing hye and citizens domiciled in this country 
in the same manner and to the same effect as such provisions are ap- 
plied to the citizens of the United States in selecting and raising an 
army or navy for service in present war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be placed on 
the calendar. ; 

Mr. I ask that a letter from Hon. Frank L. 
Polk, Counselor for the State Department, concerning the resolu- 
tion, be printed as a part of the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 


LITTLE RIVER BRIDGE, ARK. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2695) to author- 
ize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge 
across Little River, Ark., at or near the foot of the gar hole 
about one-half mile south of the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern 
Railway bridge across Little River, Ark., and I submit a report 
a 91) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADY; 

A biil (S. 2698) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Richter (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2699) granting a pension to Sarah Van Doozer 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2700) for the relief of the Philippine Scouts; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. NEW: i ` 

A bill (S. 2701) to provide for the awarding, of campaign 
badges to the members of the Dental Corps, United States Army, 
and fixing the regulations for awarding same; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: - 

A bill (S. 2702) to reimburse Susan Sanders for expenditures 
and expenses incurred in prosecuting the intermarried white 
cases on behalf of the Cherokee Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

DONATION OF FLAGS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I introduce a bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to make 
and furnish to the households and families of soldiers, sailors, 
and marines flags emblematic of said service. I ask that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The bill (S. 2708) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy to make and furnish to the 
households and families of soldiers, sailors, and marines flags 
emblematic of said service was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PAPER ON PROHIBITION BY HON. JAMES T. LLOYD (8. DOC. NO. 67). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Concurrent and other resolu- 
tions are in order. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, under that head perhaps as well 
as any other, I ask leave to have printed a paper presented to 
me by Hon. James T. Lioyd, formerly Member of the House of 

tatives from Missouri. After some 18 or 20 years’ 
service in that body he voluntarily retired from the service at 
the end of the last Congress. The paper is a discussion particu- 
larly of the constitutional features of the amendment for 
national prohibition which is to come before the Senate to-day, 
giving some sort of a historic résumé of other amendments that 
have been proposed and acted upon. I ask that this paper may 
be printed-as a Senate document. It will not cover more than 
six or seven pages, and if this request is agreed to I should like 
to have the young gentlemen who have charge of the pages have 
this document laid on the desks of Senators to-morrow morning. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not hear the Senator very well. He 
presented u paper on the general prohibition question? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, as that question is to be considered 
to-day and voted upon not later than Wednesday, I have no 
objection to the paper being printed at the request of the 
Senator, but the Senator knows that the rule generally is that 
such matters go to the Committee on Printing. However, I 
have no objection under the circumstances. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move that the Senate proceed io 
the consideration of the bill (S. 1553) to give effect to the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain for the 
protection of migratory birds, concluded at Washington, August 
16, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1553, known as the migratory-bird bill. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. i - 

Mr. REED. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill known as the 
migratory-bird act. i 

Mr. REED. I object. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1553. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. REED. Is the morning business closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business has 
closed. 

Mr. STONE. Will both Senators who are standing yield to ine 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield to the Senator. 


AURELIO COLLAZO (S. REPT. NO. 92). 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the President of the United States 
sent a communication to the Senate some days ago transmit- 
ting a request from the Cuban Government that a certain young 
man, a citizen of Cuba, might be received at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point for instruction. This has been done fre- 
quently, both with respect to the Military and Naval Academy. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations, having considered it, di- 
rected me to report the joint resolution, which was introduced 
in compliance with the recommendation to which I have al- 
luded. It will take only half a minute, and in order that it 
may be sent over to the House and considered there, so that the 
young man be received at the academy when the next ses- 
sion begins, I ask that the joint resolution may be considered 
and disposed of. z 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
Chair wil] receive the report from the committee and put the 
request of the Senator from Missouri, and he will then recog- 
nize the Senator from Arizona. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The only point I would like to make 
in this connection is, if no objection was made and the Chair 
decided no objection had been made to taking up the treaty 
bill, und, if I have the floor, I would be very glad to yield it to 
the Senator from Missouri for this purpose, not displacing the 
order that had been made by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not the case that the 
Chair decided conclusively that there was no objection. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] addressed the Chair before 
the Chair made that decision. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have no objection, then, to the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]? If not, the 
Secretary will read the joint resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point Aurelio Collazo, 
a citizen of Cuba, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to permit Mr. Aurelio Collazo, a citizen of Cuba, to receive in- 
struction at the United States Military Academy at West Point: Pro- 
vided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, 
and that the said Aurelio Collazo shall agree to comply with all regu- 
lations for the police and discipline of the academy, to studious, and 
to give his utmost efforts to rik ge page the course in the various de- 

rtments of instruction, and that the said Aurelio Collazo shall not be 


Pamitted to the academy until he shall have panes the mental and 
physical examinations prescribed for candidates from the United States, 


and that be shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or 
conduct and so recommended by the academic board : Provided further, 
That in the case of the said Aurelio Collazo the provisions of sections 
1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to ask the Senator from Missouri 
a question. Is it contemplated that this cadet shall pay to the 
Naval Academy the amount which foreigners whom we have 
heretofore admitted to the academy have been required to pay? 

Mr. STONE. The joint resolution expressly provides that 
there shall be no expense to the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, does that mean that the cadet shall 
pay his pro rata of the cost of tuition there? At the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, I will say to the Senator, I understand 
that to foreigners who are permitted to enter there the cost 
is about $13,500 for a four years’ term. 

Mr. STONE. I know nothing about that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think at West Point it is considerably 
less than that amount. 

Mr, STONE. I know that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions since my service on that committee has reported bills 
or joint resolutions similar to this on several occasions, and 
they have been considered and passed without objection, as I 
supposed would be the case with this joint resolution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I suppose it is the intention that this 
cadet shall pay his tuition? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. | 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On July 27, 1917: 

S. 2666. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Sebastian bridge district to construct a bridge across the 
5 River, at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, 

On July 28, 1917: 

S. 1811. An act for the relief of homestead entrymen or set- 
tlers who enter the military or naval service of the United 
States in time of war; : 

S. 2106. An act to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River; and 

S. 2667. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a 
bridge across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of the 
town of Wisner, La. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1553) to give 
effect to the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded at 
Washington August 16, 1916, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is that motion subject to dis- 
cussion? . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule the motion 
is not open to-debate. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will refer the 
ator from Missouri to Rule VIII, where provision is made 
that 2 

All motions made before 2 o’clock to proceed to the consideration of 
any matter shall be determined without debate. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Arizona to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill named by him. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. . 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvueHEs] and vote “ yea.” 7 

The roll call was concluded. Dg 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I transfer my pair with the Sena 
tor from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 


. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING] to the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox}. In his absence I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THostpson] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort], 
with whom I am paired, is not present, and I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. Has the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. GERRY. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwWIANDS] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], but I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam] and the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Tnoursox] are necessarily detained on important 
business. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[ Mr, Rosrnson] is detained on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] is detained from the Senate 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—353. 
Ashurst Jones, Wash. Page Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kellogg Penrose Smoot 
Brady Kendrick Phelan Sterling 
Chamberlain — 5 Pittman tone 
Cummins paged Poindexter Sutherland 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Wwanson 
Fletcher ell 
ce Me T Saulsbury Underwood 
—— 3 3 z 3 
ronna ar eppard eeks 
Hale Nelson Sherman 
Hollis New Smith, 
Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Md 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—4. 
Hardwick King McNary Reed 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Beckham Se Knox Thomas 
Borah Gallinger Lewis Thompson 
Brandegee Gof McLean ‘Tillman 
Broussard Gore Myers ‘Townsend 
Calder Harding Newlands Wadsworth 
Colt Hitcheock en alsh 
Culberson Hughes Robinson Warren 
Dillingham 33 Shields Watson 
Fall Jam Simmons Wolcott 
Fernald Johnson: S. Dak. Smith, Ga. 


So the motion of Mr. Saar of Arizona was agreed to, and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S, 1553) to give effect to the convention between 
the United States and Great Britain for the protection of migra- 
tory birds a, at Washington August 16, 1916, and for 
other purpo: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I inquire why this bill is not read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will reply to the 
Senator from Missouri that the bill has been read twice, once 
on June 28 and again on July 9, and also an amendment has 
been adopted by the Senate. The bill is still before the Senate, 

“as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendments. 

Mr. REED. I desire to inquire of the Senator in charge of 
the bill whether the Canadian Parliament has passed an act in 
conformity with the treaty in pursuance of which this present 
pending bill is offered? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The whole action of the Canadian 
Parliament was printed in the Recorp the other day. That 
action is of record in this body now. 


Mr. REED. 
that the Canadian Parliament has taken any action at all? Has 
the Government received any official notice? 


Mr. President, what evidence has the Senator 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not know. 

Mr. REED. I saw a document which was offered here and 
sent to the desk as indicative of the action of the Canadian 
Parliament, at the top of which in pencil was a notation indicat- 
ing that it was a draft of a bill as introduced. I should like te 
have that paper presented to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have a telegram from Mr. E. W. 
Nelson, chief of the biological survey, under date of July 23, 
as follows: 

Hon. Marcus A. SM 
United States Senate. 

Dean SENATOR: I take pleasure in informing you that I have this 
morning received a telegram from Canada announcing that the migra- 
tery-bird treaty enabling act finally passed both houses of Parliament 
July 21 without amendment. I inclose herewith a copy of the telegram. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I am inquiring for the docu- 
ment that was sent to the desk, and which purported to be the act 
passed by the Canadian Parliament. [A pause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that—— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not think a Senator has the 
right to occupy the floor in absolute silence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that he 
has instructed the Secretary to procure from his files the paper 
desired by the Senator from Missouri. The Ghair does not think 
that a Senator has a right to occupy the floor when he makes a 
request of this kind in silence while the officers of the Senate 
are attempting to supply the paper. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They may be two hours getting it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am getting so accustomed to 
reprimands from the Chair that I take them quite as a matter 
of course. I maintain that any Senator has the right to rise in 
his place and call for a document which was filed at the desk 
only a few days ago, and which touches directly and immediately 
upon the matter under consideration, when he does it in good 
faith, and I take it that my good faith in this inquiry will hardly 
be challenged. I believe that I have a fair knowledge of the 
rules of the Senate and of the rights of debate; and, among 
things, when I make an inquiry as a Senator from this floor, I 
have the right to a courteous reply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
Chair may say properly, when the Senator from Missouri makes 
such a statement, that if he had observed the Recorp and knew 
what order had been made by the Senate, it was that the docu- 
ment he desired was ordered printed in the Recorp. Under the 
rules and practices of the Senate in such cases the document is 
sent to the Public Printer and is printed in the Recor; and the 
Chair now has knowledge that the Recorp has been pointed out 
to the Senator from Missouri by one of the secretaries. The 
paper is not in the possession of the Senate at this time, except 
possibly by construction. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very much obliged for that 
illuminating statement. I called attention to the document 
which was filed, and a copy or purported copy of which now 
appears printed in the Recorp, and to the fact that there was 
upon it a pencil notation tending to show that the substance 
of the document had not yet been made a law by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, but that it was a preliminary draft which 
had been forwarded here to some Senator and sent forward 
and by him presented at the desk. That original document, 
with that original memorandum on it, I wanted. I did not need 
to have the Chair tell me that a document presented at the 
desk and read at the desk would appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp; neither did I need to have the Chair tell me or tell the 
country that the Chair now had official knowledge that the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorn had been presented to me. I wanted 
that original document. I have inquired from the Senator in 
charge of this bill whether there was any evidence that the 
Canadian Parliament had ever ratified or confirmed our treaty 
by enacting a law in pursuance of that treaty, and the Senator 
replies that he has seen a telegram sent to some subordinate 
in the Agricultural Department to the effect that the Canadian 
Government has acted. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like very much, if I can, to get 
the attention of the Senate to what I regard as a very material 
matter in connection with this legislation; and I do not care 
how much you may be in favor of legislation of this character, 
or how earnestly you may desire the immediate enactment into 
law of a statute ratifying and confirming our treaty with 
Canada and carrying it into effect by statute. Indeed, the more 
you may be in favor of legislation of that character, the more 
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the appeal I am about to make to you ought, it seems to me, to 
adaress itself to your judgment. It is this: 

We have made a treaty with Canada by which it is agreed 
that Canada shall pass a certain class of legislation to carry 
out the provisions of that treaty, and to stop the slaughter or 
the killing of certain birds, migratory and otherwise; and now 
we are asked to pass a statute carrying out what it is claimed 
is our part of that agreement. We are asked to do that, not 
upon the receipt of a certified copy sent here by the Canadian 
Government to advise us what the action of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has been, but we are asked to do it upon a fugitive 
paper that was presented by a Senator, and upon the strength 
merely of a telegram received by a subordinate in the Agricul- 
tural Department stating that the Canadian Parliament has 
acted. 

The ordinary and proper method of procedure, as every- 
body must know, would be to await the receipt of a certified 
copy from the Canadian Government, and then to refer that 
document to the Committee on Foreign Relations and let the 
Committee on Foreign Relations examine and determine 
whether or not the Canadian Government had passed a statute 
in conformity with our treaty and of such a character as to 
require legislation by this body. 

Mr. President, whenever we fail to proceed in that way we are 
bound to fall into all kinds of error. Understand, if we were 
proceeding regardless of the action of Cannda, if we were 
taking the initial step, and if we were legislating from that 
standpoint, what I may say now might not be of any consider- 
able force; but this question is presented to us now to be acted 
upon on the basis that Canada has acted, and that we are to 
take the second step, responding to the action of the Canadian 
Government, and yet there is no official notice here from the 
Government of Canada. There is no kind of notice whatever 
except that which comes in this irregular way, and there has 
been no reference of the action of the Canadian Government 
upon this legislation to the Foreign Relations Committee, 
where it ought to go for the sake of checking up the two bills, 
for the sake of ascertaining whether their legislation fits our 
legislation; because, if that is not done, it may appear that 
Canada has not carried out her part of this treaty. More- 
over, it may appear, even if Canada has carried out her part 
of this treaty, that the pending bill does not properly articulate 
and fit into the Canadian legislation. 

So, Mr. President, I move that this bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, with instructions to that 
committee to ascertain whether or not the Canadian Govern- 
ment has acted in ratification of our treaty and to report to the 
Senate whether the present bill articulates with the Canadian 
legislation, if such legislation shall have been had. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations—I see the chairman is here—— 

Mr. STONE. Go ahead, 

Mr. LODGE. The Committee on Foreign Relations consid- 
ered this bill carefully and reported it. I can see no reason 
for its recommittal. So far as what the Canadian Government 
have done is concerned, if they had done nothing it would be 
just as much incumbent upon us to carry out the treaty we had 
agreed to; and as for getting certified copies of the laws of 
another country, there are some things of which courts take 
judicial notice and I think we might take judicial notice. 
There is no doubt whatever of the fact, and I see no possible 
reason for referring this bill again to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. "i 4 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr, REED. There are some things, as the Senator says, of 
which courts and legislative bodies take judicial notice, although 
a legislative body can hardly be said to take judicial notice of 
anything; but I know how the Senator employs the term. 

Mr. LODGE. I use that as a simile 

Mr. REED. But does the Senator from Massachusetts mean 
to say that a legislative body ought to take notice that a bill has 
been passed by the legislative body of a foreign country when 
there is not a living man in the body who can say that he knows 
the legislation has been effected? 

Mr. LODGE. I understood differently, and I understood it 
had been printed here. 

Mr. REED. I know; but that has been explained, If the 
Senator 

Mr. LODGE. And I understood the department had been in- 
formed of it, and I do not think there is any doubt of the fact. 
But when we dealt with the question of the fisheries we did not 
require certified copies of the acts of Canada. We took them as 


r 


a matter of public information, and dealt with them accordingly, 
and legislated. s 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if I will get the infor- 
mation that the Senator wants within 30 minutes, will he let us 
have a vote on this bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that sort of bargaining on the 
floor of the Senate does not appeal to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. A man is justified in doing any sort 
of bargaining under conditions of this kind. I certainly am 
not violating any rule or infringing on the courtesy or dignity 
of the Senate or kind feeling toward my friend. I recognize his 
rights. I am extremely anxious, as he knows, to pass the bill; 
and I would suggest to the Senator another proposition: 

Inasmuch as we were the proponents of this treaty, inasmuch 
as the United States initiated it, why should we wait for Can- 
ada’s action in that case? We proposed it. Whether Canada 
has acted or not, it is our duty to carry it out; but we are in- 
formed that she has acted, and the Canadian bill has been printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is a point that I have made 
perfectly plain. If we initiated the treaty, it might be said 
that we ought to follow it by taking the first legislative action, 
and that thereupon Canada, having our action before it, would 
act in the light of our legislation and would make its legislative 
act fit onto or coordinate with our legislative act. That, of 
course 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to his colleague? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. STONE. If my colleague will permit, I would like to say 
that it is not so much a question as to whether acts passed by 
the Canadian Parliament and by the Congress of the United 
States coordinate or articulate, as he expresses it, as it is 
whether they coordinate and articulate, both of them. with the 
provisions of the treaty itself. If they do not do that, if either 
is not in accord with the treaty, and especially if either is in 
contravention of the treaty, then one or both, as the case may 
be, will not conform to the treaty, and the act not so conform- 
ing would be ineffective, in so far as the treaty is concerned, 
for the treaty is the foundation, the basis, upon which the legis- 
lation in both countries would be constructed. Now, if the act 
that we are proposing is in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty, is not that all we have to do? We perform our part. 
Canada must take care of her own Jegislation. If Canada has 
passed or should pass a law that does not conform with the 
treaty, it would be of no effect, so far as this country is con- 
cerned. — 

Mr. REED. I do not agree with all that my distinguished 
colleague says. I hold, of course, that if this treaty has any 
binding force, and in so far as our Government could make it 
without impinging upon the Constitution itself, it is our duty, 
having made the treaty, to enact legislation in accordance with 
it; and it may have been, in due course, a sort of obligation 
upon us to act before Canada acted. But if Canada has acted, 
we have an interest in knowing whether the action of Canada 
is in conformity with the treaty, if it is desired to put it in 
that form. There.is not a man in the Senate who can stand 
here and say that he knows What Canada has done; and we are 
asked to pass a law here in relation to a solemn treaty, thought 
to be of sufficient importance to negotiate, without any official 
notification and without any of that kind of notification which 
the Senator from Massachusetts calls judicial notice, because 
judicial notice is based upon a common and general understand- 
ing of matters, and not upon a condition such as we find here 
this morning, when no man can say that the act has taken 
place, and where there is no common or general understanding 
about it. 

There is not any doubt in my mind, notwithstanding all the 
efforts that have been made on the side for this bill, notwith- 
standing the temper of many Senators here to press it through 
without consideration, that the proper course for this bill to 
take is to go to the committee, and let the Committee on Foreign 
Relations tell us what the Canadian Government has done, and 
tell us whether the bill, if any was passed by the Canadian 


Government, does œ orm to the treaty, because if it does not 


conform to the tre: then it would become perfectly manifest 
that we would be rested in knowing what the intentions 
of the Canadian Go „ment might be. 

So, Mr. President, a insist upon my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, with instructions. 

Mr. REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary. proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 


I have a pair 
Not 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness, I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. My colleague has 
a general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (wien his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I desire to 
inquire if the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] to the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] and let my 
vote stand. 3 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 43, as follows: 


Has the senior 


YEAS—7. 
Gore Hardwick - Kin Reed 
Gronna Johnson, Cal. McNary 

NAYS—43. 
Ashurst Kendrick Page Simmons 
Bankhead Kirby Penrose Smith, Ariz. 
Cummins La Follette Phelan Smith, Ga 
Curtis dge Pittman Smith, Mich 
France McCumber Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Gerry McKellar . Pomerene Smoot 
Hale Martin Robinson Sterling 
Hollis Nelson Saulsbury Stone 
Jones, N. Mex. New Shafroth Sutherland 
Jones, Wash: Norris Sheppard Trammell 
Kellogg Overman Shields 

Ju NOT VOTING—46. 

Beckham Fletcher Lewis Townsend 
Borah é Frelinghuysen McLean Underwood 
Brady Gallinger Myers Vardaman 
Brandegee of Newlands Wadsworth 
Broussard Harding Owen Walsh 
Calder Hitchcock Ransdell Warren 
Chamberlain Hughes Sherman Watson 
Colt $ Husting Smith, Md. Weeks s 
Culberson James - Swanson Wiliams 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Thomas Wolcott 
Fall Kenyon Tħompson 
Fernald Knox Tillman 


So the Senate refused to recommit the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the motion which I made, and 
which has been so overwhelmingly voted down, was made in 
good faith and not for delay. It is absurd, in my humble judg- 
ment, to the last degree to ask the enactment of a law to carry 
out the purposes of a treaty which requires similar action on 
the part of a foreign Government and to take that action upon 
a mere rumor that the foreign Government has passed a certain 
law, a true copy of which no man can assert has arrived at the 
Senate. It is not in accordance with the dignity and decencies 
of governmental action, in my humble opinion. 

If this bill were presented wholly regardless of the Canadian 
Government’s action, presented upon its merits and in dis- 
regard of anything the Canadian Government had ever done, 
I would not make the remark I have made; but it has been 
asserted and argued here that we ought to pass the bill at this 
time because Canada has taken certain action, and yet nobody 
can vouch for the fact that Canada has taken that action. If 
we are to take into consideration any action by the Canadian 
Government, then what the Canadian Government did ought to 
be before us in some authentic form, and that should be re- 
ferred to the proper committee of the Senate, to the end that 
when we come to act we shall act in the full light of what 
the other Government shall have done. But that was sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and it has not been the opinion of the 


Senate that that course should be followed. Consequently, I 
have no further complaint to make about it. If the Senate 
wants to transact its business in that way, it is for the Senate 
to say; and, of course, no one Member can prevent it. I ven- 
ture the hazard of the prediction that if that sort of loose way 
of doing business is followed, there will come a day when we 
shall regret having adopted that method of doing business. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly aware that my opposition to 
this bill and this class of legislation has been regarded as some- 
what stubborn, and I am going to say now for the relief of the 
Senator in charge of the bill that I am going to give him a 
vote before 2 o’clock, because I shall have done my full duty, 
wa I only want time enough to make my position perfectly 

ear. 

This legislation is the result of a persistent lobby that has 
been at work for a number of years; that has been backed 
undoubtedly by a large amount of money. The evidence of 
that I put in the Recorp many months ago. It has been put 
before the people of the United States upon a false basis from 
the first: Paid agents have haunted the corridors of this 
Capitol to advocate this legislation, and some of them have been 
called by name from this seat. They have not hesitated to 
defame and malign every man who has opposed their purposes. 
They have asserted that every man who opposed this class of 
legislation is a game hog; that he desires to slaughter all the 
game there is. They have described him as a pothunter, and 
so forth. f 

The originator of this legislation I portrayed from his own 


‘book in the Senate, where I read passages in which he described 


the great glee he experienced when he was skinning an orang- 
utan and told what a thrill went through the heart of the 
hunter of orang-utans as the knife pierced down through their 
flesh, and at the same time he described the orang-utan as so 
nearly a human being that the mothers carried their young as a 
woman carries her babe, and set forth other human attributes. 

The fact is there are two classes of men opposed to this legis- 
lation, One of them is that class of sportsmen who believe that 
when you undertake to turn over to the Agricultural Department 
of this country the right to make rules and regulations prescrib- 
ing when and how and where game can be killed, you have put 
the job into the hands of incompetents, who do not know how 
to administer it. The demonstrations up to this day are to the 
effect that the Agricultural Department do not know how to 
administer this law, a fact which they confess by going outside 
of the departments of the Government and outside of any author- 
ity of law and organizing what they please to term: an advisory 
council. This advisory council has undertaken to divide the 
country into zones and to specify when it shall be legal and 
when it shall not be legal for a sovereign citizen of a sovereign 
State of the United States to take game within the boundaries 
of his own State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to inquire 
of the Senator if he still desires the paper he requested to be 
brought to the Secretary’s desk? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The officers of the Senate 
have just been able to procure the paper returned from the 
Printing Office. The Chair will send it to the Senator, if he 
desires. 8 

Mr. REED. I thank the Chair. 

This advisory committee is composed of men the majority of 
whom, if I recall aright, live in the city of New York. I have 
no doubt that a number of them have never visited the important 
States which they have assumed to divide into zones and pre- 
einets. Some of these men are connected with the manufacture 
of shotguns and other hunting paraphernalia. Funds to carry 
on this propaganda were gathered from the great manufacturers 
of arms in the country, a fact which I have also demonstrated, 
and in demonstrating it I did no very great task, for the evi- 
dence was furnished to me by others, but it has never been dis- 
puted, and I challenge any man to dispute it now. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not know anything about it, but 
I suggest that if the men who manufacture shotguns were doing 
that they were acting very much against their own interests. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Because if you allow shooting all 
the year, summer and winter, I imagine what they manufacture 
would be in great demand. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; these gentlemen have plenty of ways to 
make money out of it, and one is this: During the close season 
they sell vast quantities of clay pigeons for trap shooting to 
people who can not be permitted to get into the field. The cor- 
respondence is extant, showing how they expected to make 
the money and where they expected to line their purse through 
this legislation. 
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Mr. President, the principal opposition to this bill coming from 
sportsmen has come from that class of men who advocated 
remedial and protective legislation for game when Hornaday 
was hunting monkeys and orang-utans and boasting of the pleas- 
ure he obtained from killing them. They comprise that bedy of 
men in my part of the country who have been the advocates of 
stringent legislation in the State legislature; but they comprise 
also a body of men who have fhsisted that a man who will make 
the rules and regulations promulgated by the Department of 
Agriculture giving an open season for ducks at a time when 
every pond is frozen over and every river frozen 8 or 10 inches 
thick is not competent to make regulations. 

But there is another class who have opposed this legislation, 
and in that class I include myself. It is that class of men who 
. hold that there are certain fundamental rights and privileges 
and duties which belong to the several States of the Union, and 
that those rights and duties under the Constitution of the United 
States can not be taken away, and that when Congress under- 
takes to take them away Congress violates the Constitution that 
it ought sacredly to uphold. 

This legislation is akin and apiece with the bill that was passed 
some months ago in Congress, a bill to which I have already re- 
ferred. That bill was believed to be unconstitutional by a great 
many lawyers; I will not say by every lawyer in the United 
States, but I think by nearly every good lawyer. Of course, I 
must make some exceptions among the good in order to allow 
the few advocates of this bill who are lawyers to be as 
good lawyers. It was held by those lawyers that the bill was 
unconstitutional, first, because it had been decided time out of 
mind that game, until taken, is the property of the State, and 
not of the Federal Government. The authorities with reference 
to this point I have already given to the Senate, and I shall not 
weary the Senate by again referring to them more than in this 
passing way? 

It is sufficient to say that that principle of law was established 
more than 50 years ago—I think, if my recollection serves me 
aright, quite 75 years ago—and it has been steadfastly adhered 
to from that day to this. Therefore the men who believe that the 
Constitution ought to be upheld and who believe that the 
Federal Government ought not to try to take over to itself rights 
and powers that belong to the respective States have contended 
against this class of legislation, That they were warranted 
in their contention is demonstrated by the fact that three Fed- 
eral courts, having this question presented squarely to them, 
have held the law unconstitutional, and that no Federal court of 
record up to this time, to my knowledge, at least, has ever held 
otherwise, 

The principal one of these cases arose in the State of Arkansas 
before the Federal court of that State, and in an illuminating 
decision the judge of that court, citing authorities running back 
almost to the very origin of our Government, held the statute 
unconstitutional and void; held it unconstitutional and void 
upon the broadest grounds, and in the most certain terms. 
The same question came before his honor, Judge Pollock, of the 
Federal court, sitting for the State of Arkansas, and in a decision 
equally lucid Judge Pollock held the doctrine I have just an- 
nounced. ‘The case in the State of Arkansas was entitled 
“United States against George L. McCullagh.” Now, observe 
what the court has to say with reference to this matter. The 
court does not treat it as a trivial thing that can be passed upon 
by Senators who refuse to hear argument and who leave the 
Chamber. I say it now, in all pleasantness, and by way of par- 
enthesis, the day is going to come—and come soon—when men 
who do not stand by the Constitution of the United States will 
find other men occupying their seats in Congress, for, just as 
certain as the old sun will lift its head in the east and disap- 
pear at eventide in the west, just as certain will the day come 
when the people of the United States will discover that this 
much-maligned Constitution is their Constitution; that it is their 
charter of rights; that it is their harbinger of safety; and that 
those who strke it down or lay unholy hands upon it are worse 
than anarchists, because the anarchist parades his infamy in 
the open, while those who undermine the Constitution do it under 
the pretense of performing a public service; but whoever under- 
mines the Constitution will some day find that the people will rise 
and say: “ This was our Constitution; we wrote it in blood and 
in tears; we inscribed it as the charter of our rights; and we 
demand that obloquy and disgrace shall be visited upon every 
man who has assisted in debasing that Constitution.” Make no 
mistake. We shall be held to a strict accountability. 

Now, let me call attention to just a plirase of this opinion of 
his honor, Judge Pollock: 


In ruling this question certain fundamental principles so firmly estab- 
lished in the laws of this country as to become truisms must be borne 
in mind. As the act assailed on constitutional grounds expresses the 
deliberate action and intent of a coordinate branch of government, it 


must be either upheld and enforced or its invalidity must be made to 
appear so clearly as to be beyond all question of doubt. 


Omitting part of the opinion, it continues: 


In the 
exercised 


AN ease the Government asserts the power by Congress 
the passage 
is commonly called the 


ngr 
of the act challenged is found in either what 
neral-welfare clause, subsection 
Article IV, of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the Unfted States, or of any 
particular State.“ 

Or to be authorized by the commerce clause, which reads: 

“To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

It is quite evident the thought in the mind of Congress which gave 
rise to the passage of the act in question, and the common good thereby 
sought to be accomplished, was the preservation of the — bird 
life of the country from extermination as has in past been the lot of 
some species of its wild game, animals, and birds. However, no matter 
how laudable the purpose of 1 gr in the passage of the act in ques- 
tion may have been, or how great the ultimate end 1 thereby to be 
attained for the common good, such end does not justify the means em- 
poron if it be found on examination to lie beyond constitutional bounds. 
1 5 Le event the only proper course lies in amendment of the Constitu- 

Mr. President, I do not intend to read this very learned opin- 
ion, although it is not very long, in which the court goes over the 
entire line of authorities. It is sufficient for me to say that the 
court expressly holds that the act is violative of the Constitution. 
The concluding paragraph of the opinion is as follows: 

Not only is this true, but the a ent of necessity, so strongly urged 
on the of the Government at the hearing, to preserve the migratory- 
bird life of the country from extinction, would seem to the thoughtful 
mind more fanciful than real, and for this reason: The several States, 
as has been seen, possess the most absolute and er 
over the subject matter of wild-animal and wild-bird life within their 
territorial domains it is possible to elther conceive or to grant. In the 
exercise of this unlimit wer the States acting together may, beyond 
all question, prohibit absolutely and unconditionally the taking of an 
such wild life in any part of this country either temporarily or for all 
time. Hence, it turns out, the argument of necessity for action on the 
part of the Government arises not so much from any want of power to 
control on the part of the several States as from dissatisfaction as to 
the manner in which such plenary power possessed by the several States 
is exercised. It is quite obvious differences of opinion and difficulties 
of the nature involved are inherent in the very form and structure of 
this Government, subject to change or correction, however, only in the 
manner preseribed by its founders. 

And the same decision entered in this case, which was that a 
demurrer to the information. be sustained, was rendered in an- 
other case then pending. 

Mr. President, the Arkansas case in due course reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Something over a year 
ago I believe it was argued, and the court took the question 
under consideration, as is customary. After having held it for 
some months, the court asked a reargument of the case. That 
reargument took place, and the question is now in the mind of 
the court. The decision may be expected within the next 90 
days. If the decision should be that the States have control 
of bird life and that the question, therefore, is not one for the 
consideration of Congress, this bill can not, of course, be enacted 
in its present form. It might be that some power could be 
exercised by the Federal Government touching the matters 
named in the treaty, but they would be of an entirely different 
character from those which are now written in this bill. If, 
upon the other hand, the Supreme Court should hold the law 
constitutional, overturning the decisions of all the Federal 
courts that have decided the question up to this time, then, 
of course, we would understand what has never been under- 
stood in the history of the world before, namely, that the wild 
birds of this country belong to the Federal Government, and 
not to the several States. Then we would be in a position to 
legislate in the light of that revolutionary decision. 

But the advocates of this bill, Mr. President, are not willing 
to wait. I know why they are not willing to wait, and they 
know why. They fear that the Supreme Court of the United 
States will declare that law unconstitutional. They hope by 
some process of reasoning—I do not know what it is—that the 
United States Supreme Court, in deciding the case now before 
it, will in some way take into consideration the fact that we 
have made a treaty with Canada. They seem to be obsessed 
with the idea that Congress can do by treaty an act in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States which it can not do by 
statute—a remarkable kind of logic, which, I think, can only 
be indulged in by a man who has become thoroughly obsessed 
with this bird legislation. 

Mr. President, we are passing through a time when every man 
who ventures to mention the Constitution makes of himself in a 
way a subject of ridicule. We are passing through a time, which 
I hope and pray we shall pass through safely, when the ordinary 
rules of life are brushed aside, when the ordinary powers of 
government are treated as though they could be extended with- 
out limit. We are passing through a time when men are per- 
mitted to stand on the floor of the Senate, without rebuke, and 


2 of section 3, 


wer of control 
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practically to declare that the Constitution of the United States 
has ceased to be.. 

I am not a pessimist or alarmed because of this, for I know 
that the great American people always discover the virtues of 
a question in the end. It may take two or three months for the 
truth to filter out; it may take six months or a year, but in the 
end the facts reach the brains of the American people, and 
when the facts do reach the brains of the American people the 
decision is nearly always, if not quite always, a wise one; at 
nan it is one which we all must cheerfully accord with and 
obey. 

But I protest that it is a pitiable thing that there can be 
created in Congress a spirit that seems to be willing to ignore 
the Constitution whenever, in the opinion of some Member 
of Congress, it is for the public welfare, the Congressman for- 
getting that it is not for him to decide whether a thing pro- 
hibited by the Constitution be for the public welfare or not; 
that the very purpose of all written constitutions is to make a 
rule for the people that can not be set aside by men who are 
temporarily invested with the powers of government. 

In the vast majority of cases the liberties of the peoples of 
various countries who have had liberty and have lost it by men 
who permitted the rights of the people to be impinged, and who 
at the time thought they were doing a good service; but, sir, 
they made a precedent that lived to become the instrument in 
the hands of others to bring about evil for their country. Aud 
so I still have the temerity to stand here, although I stand 


alone, with nothing back of me except the unbroken decisions 


of half a century of the courts of the United States and tbe 
courts of the several States, with nothing back of me but the 
decisions of at least two Federal courts rendered recently with 
reference to a law exactly like the one now before us—I have 
the temerity to stand alone and to protest against this legisia- 
tion, 

It is called up here in the morning hour. I could talk for 15 
or 20 minutes longer, and the bill would go over, but the 
Senate, by an overwhelming vote, has expressed its desire to 
vote upon this bill. I have never yet engaged in a filibuster. 
I hope I shall never be obliged to do so. So, with what I have 
said, registering my protest not only to deaf ears but to eurs 
of those who leave the Senate and refuse to listen; with the 
fact before me that the only Senators paying any attention ure 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick], the Senator in charge of this bill [Mr. Sante of 
Arizona], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New]; knowing that the Senate does not intend to consider this 
bill, that it has not considered this bill, that it does not know 
what is in the bill, and that it proposes to pass it non obstunte, 
I close my remarks, and let the vote be taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. > 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
is suggested, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Kello Overman Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Kendrick re Smith, Mich. 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Curtis King Ransdell moot 
Fletcher McCumber R Sterling 
Gerry McKellar Robinson Stone 
Gronna McNary Saulsbury Sutherland 
Hardwick Martin Shafroth Swansa 
Hollis Nelson Sheppard Trammell 
Johnson, Cal. New Sherman Underwood 
Jones, N. Mex. Newlands Shields 

Jones, Wash, Norris Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. FERNALD, Mr. Hare, Mr. WARREN, and Mr, WATSON an- 
swered to their names when called. x 

Mr. France, Mr. Lope, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. PITTMAN; Mr. 
PHELAN, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. PoMERENE, Mr. LA Forterre, and Mr. 
VaRDAMAN entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Lewts] is necessarily absent on account of public 
business. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED.- Mr. President, just one word before we vote. 

I called for the original of a document that was sent here, 
and it reached me during the latter part of my remarks; and 
therefore I was not privileged to say why I wanted it. I want 
the Senate to understand that I did not call for this document 
out of any mere caprice. I had ꝙ reason for wanting the origi- 
nal, and it is this: ~ 

At the head of the document which is presented as the act 
of the Canadian Legislature is this pencil memorandum, which 
has since been erased, but, nevertheless, it can be read: 

Advance copy of n 
troduced in Ar ere 21. 1017. ieee 

If the bill was only introduced on the 21st of June, the in- 
quiry naturally would arise whether it had been enacted into a 
law; and it was because of this memorandum being on the 
original papers that I desired their production. However, I have 
said now all that I wanted to say in reference to this bill, which 
I believe to be unconstitutional, and I am willing that the vote 
shall be taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

3 The bill was ordered to be engrossed and to be read a third 
me. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having charge of this bill whether section 5 was amended in 
consonance with the suggestions made by the Senater from Idaho 
several days ago? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; that amendment was agreed to. 
The Senator from Missouri, the Senator from Idaho, and myself 
took up the matter, and it has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT mo tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution providing for nation-wide prohibition be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that Senate joint resolution 17, subject to 
the unanimous-consent agreement which goes into effect at 2 
o'clock, shall be laid before the Senate. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 17) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 
be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as à part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States as provided by the Constitution: 


“ARTICLE —. 


“Section 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within, the 8 thereof into. and the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory 5 55 to the juris- 
diction thereof for beverage p are hereby prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation, and nothing in this article shall qran 
the several States of their power to enact and enforce laws prohibiting 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are several amend- 
ments proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, as I understand, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement we are to vote on the joint resolu- 
tion and the amendments at 4 o'clock Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, was it the understanding that 
the ,votes on the amendments were to be had to-day, or are 
the votes to be taken Wednesday after 4 o’clock p. m.? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think 
there is anything to prohibit a vote being taken before that 
time. 5 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that we take the 
resolution up now for the purpose of discussion until 2 o'clock, 
and after 2 o’clock the unanimous-consent agreement will be in 


In- 


force. i 
-Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will not 
insist upon taking up the amendments at this time. š 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not. On the other hand, I suggested 
that we do not consider the amendments until 4 o'clock on 
Wednesday afternoon. e i 1 
Mr. GRONNA. I did not hear the Senator. 


1917. 


Mr. CURTIS. I did not hear the Senator make that sugges- 


tion, either, I think that is the proper course. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think the amendments 
ought to be considered before 4 o'clock, but ought not to be 
voted upon until the day of Wednesday. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That was what I meant to say—to vote 
on them at 4 o’clock. Of course, they may be discussed between 
> now and then. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We have come to a definite agreement 
for the consideration of this measure, I do not think it ought 
to be changed in any respect; and, although I do not desire to 
propose any amendment myself, I understand that at least one 
important amendment will be proposed. I think it ought to 
come up at a time when it can have some discussion and con- 
sideration; but, without changing the agreement, I think it 
would be very well if we reached an understanding—not an 
agreement but an understanding—between ourselves that the 
general debate shall run to-day and to-morrow, and when we 
reach the 10-minute rule on Wednesday that the amendments 
shall be considered. As I understand, the unanimous-consent 
agreement which has already been made contemplates that 
procedure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is contemplated under this agreement 
that all amendments and the joint resolution itself may be 
discussed until 4 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. STONE. It is understood, I presume, that amendments 
may be offered at any tirne, to be pending. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 
inte From this date until the final disposition of 

0 { 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true; until 4 o'clock Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
any question regarding what this unanimous-consent agreement 
provides for, the present occupant of the chair, if in the chair, 
will leave to the Senate for determination under the rule. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this is a historie occasion. 
For the first time in its annals the Senate is to vote on the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment for nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. The method ordained by the Federal Constitution for its 
own alteration is being strictly followed. If the proposed 
amendment should be adopted by three-fourths of the States, 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes would be 
forbidden anywhere within the American Republic. Prohibi- 
tion would be imbedded in the organic law of the Nation. 

At the outset an inquiry may arise as to why a subject of this 
kind should have assumed such importance as to justify the 
proposal of an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Let Abraham Lincoln give answer: 


The liquor traffic is a cancer in society, eating the vitals and threaten- 
ing destruction, and all 38 to regulate it will not only prove 
abortive but will aggravate the evil. There must be no attempts 
to regulate the cancer. It must be eradicated, not a root must be left 
behind, for until this is done all classes must continue in danger of 
becoming victims of strong drink. * * + Slavery is abolished. The 
next great question would be the overthrow of the legalized liquor traffic. 
And you know, Merwin, that my head and my heart, my hand and 
my purse; will go into that work. In 1842, less than a quarter of a 
century ago, I predicted that the day would come when 
be neither a slave nor a drunkard in the land. 
prediction fulfilled; I hope to see the other real 


Senators, a vote for the amendment now pending will help 
to realize the dream of Lincoln. 

Let one of the foremost scientific and professional bodies 
of the Nation, the American Medical Association, give answer. 
At its sixty-eighth annual session in the city of New York, in 
June of this year, the following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas we believe that the use of alcohol as a beverage is detrimental 
to the human economy ; and 
Whereas its use in therapeutics, as a tonic or a stimulant, or as a food, 
has no scientific basis: Therefore : 
Resolved, That the American Medical Association opposes the use of 
alcohol as a beverage ; and be it further 
Rooie, That the use of alcohol as 4 therapeutic agent should be dis- 
couraged. i : 


To make the second resolution plainer, let it be said that 
therapeutics is that branch of medicine dealing with the treat- 
ment of disease. y 

Let Arthur Mee and Stuart Holden, noted students of the drink 
problem in England give answer: 


> 
The drink trade in these 50 years has deprived the country of man 
power, equivalent to the whole of the British yel under arms. > 
f you would. know how we destroy our children, there is a little new 
book that will te} you.. It is Dr. Norman McLean's noble book, “ Stand 
Up, Ye Dead.” * è Tou will learn from it that we sacrifice one- 
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ere would 
I have lived to see one 
ized. 


third of our le growth of ulation losing in the way of Fran 
which cries vain to-day for — dest men. Shere are other aon 


drink for these things, but there is tragic meaning in the words 
hi si a Millard of Lei 


bd Is it nothing to us that these social Zep- 
pelins of ours, not content to have stolen our man power in the past, not 
content to our land to-day, not content to turn the happiness 


of millions into miser 


throu all the years they live, saps the v 
foundations of our fu 


and writes across the entrance of the worl 
for millions of children who come through its gates—‘All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here”? 


Let the New York Tribune give answer: 


Upon what does the 1 traffic eae Upon debased manhood, 
wronged womanhood, and defrauded dhood. It holds a mortgage 
on every cradle, a deed written in the heart's blood on every human life. 


Let Dr. Howard A. Kelly, medical professor of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, give answer: 
12 9 Alcohol is nonefflelent as a food, a most awful, wasteful substi- 


May be classed as a drug and a poison. 

Has no rightful position as a medicine. 

Destroys individual, domestic and civil felicity. 

Increases taxation b filling prisons, madhouses, and workhouses. 
Greatest foe to clvifization in heathen lands. 
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3 whether taken in the form of a strong beverage as. whisky, or 
a 


most 3 domestic infidelity, pover 
allied to all that is evil and d ctive o 

Let Rudyard Kipling give answer. He had seen two young 
men in a concert hall in one of our American cities get two 
young women drunk and then take them into a dark street. 
He had not been a total abstainer himself, nor had he com- 
mended temperance in his writings, but he wrote as follows of 
that scene: 

Then, despite previous opinions, I became a prohibitionist. Better 
it is a man should go without his beer in public places and content 
himself with swearing at a narrow-minded ority; better it is to 

ison the inside with very vile temperance nks and to buy lager 
urtively at back doors than to bring temptation to the lips of young 
fools such as_the four I had seen. understand now why the preach- 
ers rage agafhst drink. I had said: There is no harm in it, taken 
moderately ;” and yet my own demand for beer ei directly to 
oaa en two girls reeling down the dark street t alone knows 

Let the following facts also give answer: 

Alcohol is a liquid poison. It attacks the tissues that com- 
pose the various parts of the human organism, These tissues 
are immersed in water containing salts, and from the water and 
the salts the organs of life obtain nutrition. Alcohol absorbs 
this vital fluid, without which there can be no normal life, and 
then attacks the organ itself. It thus disturbs, impairs, and 
finally destroys the vital functions, the process being slow or 
rapid in proportion to the amount consumed, the regularity and 
persistence of the drink habit. Six or eight ounces taken at one 
time may preduce death very shortly, even in those long accus- 
tomed to intoxicating liquors. It produces structural changes 
in the tissues, making them more and more dependent on its 
presence, as disintegration and decay proceed. A forced and ab- 
normal activity follows, a temporary sense of warmth, vigor, 
comfort, congeniality, requiring larger and larger quantities to 
restore it. And what is at first a mere craving for this drug 
becomes in the end a clamor so resistless that the victim would 
sacrifice anything—honor, hope, self-respect, position, wife, chil- 
dren—for its satisfaction. 

The most delicate tissues are those composing the brain and 
nerves. Here alcoholic poison works especial havoc. It im- 
pairs the highest functions of the brain, the sense of right, of 
moral conduct, of proper obligation to society and to God. It 
thus imperils virtue, integrity, respect for law and order—all 
that is sacred and pure in civilization. It is a chief source of 
immorality and crime. 

Madame Tarnowsky, in her famous study of “female offend- 
ers,“ says that 82 per cent of fallen women were brought to ruin 
by alcohol. - In a recent investigation the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor Statistics found that 84 per cent of the convicted 
criminals of that State were made criminals by drink. A lord 
chief justice of England said that if sifted, nine-tenths of the 


crime of England and Wales could be traced to drink. Col. L. 


Merwin Maus, who served 41 years in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army, who organized the Public Health Service 
in the Philippines, and who has made a profound study of the 
effect of alcoholic liquors on the human race, says that probably 
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all the crime committed in the Army, directly or indirectly, can 
be traced to alcohol. He says, further, that- nearly all crime 
may be traced to alcoholic drink. He calls alcohol our racial 
poision ” and holds it mainly responsible for our 200,000 insane, 
our 250,000 feeble-minded, our 100,000 deaf and dumb, our 
_100,000 blind, our 50,000 juvenile delinquents in institutions, our 
100,000 paupers, our 150,000 prisoners and criminals. Vance 
Thompson, who has written a stirring and impressive indictment 
of alcohol under the ironical title “ Drink and be sober,” says: 

But alcoho! Is a curious thing. It is often as erratic in its manifesta- 
ELAN for KOLL OERI AAA ite wovacusine mening or tt 
makin, or gene 0 e degeneracy, W. ve waning o 
L tarsitiens “Now ADA then tt bas 8 way. . 
slowly murdering tts man it attacks him furiously at intervals. Now 
and then, at an unforeseen moment, out of the blue a drinkstorm beats 
Spon him and sweeps him away from his usual moorings. * * + 

e best man who drinks is never sure that crime may not get him; 
that when his mora: discrimination is put to sleep by the drug a strange 
new criminality may not start up in h The chance is one in a hun- 
dred? If it be only one in a thousand it is a bad chance to take, and 
it is on the edge of this peril that one finds the most awful and the 
most sad tragedies of life. One such adventure in life haunts me. The 
youth I loved most was an undergraduate at one of the English uni- 
versities, oped / had given him birth in a famous English family— 
near the head of it. * Once, I remember, we had wandered far 
afield, debating the old Utopian idea, and a winter night shut down on 
us. We went into a little wayside inn for dinner and took what we 
could get. It was an alehouse and there was no wine to be had. And 
I remember his pathetic exclamation, “ How can a gentleman dine with- 
out a half pint of claret?” j 

Let me interrupt here to say that a few days ago a Senator 
who has everything the world can give to make life beautiful, 

- useful, inspiring, and worth while, who has eloquence, genius, 
and eharm, who has in him the making of a President, said in 
my hearing, “ What possible harm can come from a glass of 
sherry in the home?” And that Senator is going to vote against 
this amendment. He is going to vote to continue a traffic which 
will send millions of men and women to careers of crime and 
shame because personally he can see no harm in a glass of sherry 
in his palatial home. 

But let us return to Vance Thompson and the story of his ill- 
fated friend. He continues: ; 

Now, in the horoscope of this grave and gentle lad was the maddest 
night ever written by the stars. I did not witness it. I was not even 
in England, but what F I know, and I know the end. He had 
been studying hard and late and m the afternoon he rode out for an 
hour or so—thove were the days when youth took its pleasure on a 
horse—and he came back and dressed to dine in town with some friends. 
There you have him at a trifle before 8 o'clock. He bad never been 
drunk in his life; he was the half-pint-of-claret sort of a man; the man 
who wets his pipe with a glass or two of whisky and soda; a clean man- 
nered man who had as soon think of drinking to excess as of 8 
the kennel like a dog Where he went that evening 1 do not know. he 
bolt from the blue struck him. At 10 o'clock he was a drink mad maniac, 


knew and loved, the dreamer of Utopia—was deaf and blind. I do not 
care to write any more about this boy's life and death, only this: No 
man who plays with the lawless force of alcohol knows when or where 
the bolt from the blue will stake. No man knows. For inexorabl 
as a triangle is imbedded in a circle there is hidden in alcohol the swift 
potentiality of crime. 

Other disasters follow the presence of alcoholic poison in the 
brain tissues. Quickness and accuracy of judgment, memory, 
perception, coordination, ability to receive and transmit im- 
pulses, appreciation of the highest standards and motives of 
human conduct, faculties of initiative and originality, thrift, 
energy, all are affected at the very fountains of their being. The 
resulting loss to the individual and to society is beyond all esti- 
mation. In an age of machinery and of business transactions 
on a scale more enormous and complicated than ever before the 
clear eye, the quick brain, and the steady nerve are impera- 
tively demanded. Society is more dependent to-day on the man 
at the machine than at any previous period. We are coming 
to understand that the engine of the body must have the same 
care as the engine of the aeroplane, the battleship, the railway 
train, the steamship, or the automobile; that the trade in alco- 
hol is a form of sabocage which the human machine can not 
endure; that it is no more to be tolerated than would be the 
business of making and selling scrap iron to be dropped into 
the delicate and complex machinery of modern manufacture, 
transportation, and commerce. 

But alcohol does not confine its devastations to the brain. 
Nor are its ravages limited to the production of inefficiency, 
immorality, and erime. Permeating all the organs of the body 
and attacking their component tissues it weakens them to such 
an extent as to invite and hasten the inroads of disease. It 
finds its way into the blood vessels that carry nutriment to 
eyery part of the human anatomy. It paralyzes, more or less, 


both the red and white corpuscles in the blood, injuring the 
disease-resisting power of the former, the microbe-destroying 
function of the latter. Entering the stomach, it produces, with 
continued use, gastric catarrh and disturbs the entire digestive 
apparatus, It alters the tissues of the liver. dilating the cells, 
interfering with the liver’s basic functions, producing cirrhosis, 
with possible complications of dropsy, swollen veins, and jaun- 
dice in its train. 

A prominent authority tells us that regular and moderate 
drinkers are mere liable to cirrhosis than those who indulge in 
occasional sprees. It attacks the tissues of the heart, causing 
in time a fatty degeneration and leaving that vital organ weak- 
ened and imperiled. In the kidneys it becomes one of the 
principal agencies of Bright's disease. According to Prof. 
Woodhead diseases of the heart, arteries, and kidneys are usu- 
ally found in moderate drinkers. Prof, Strumpell avers that 
to alcohol may be traced nearly all cases of chronic inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and intestines. Passing into the lungs it 
again begins its war on the normal tissue. Here it becomes the 
principal ally of tuberculosis, which-is also engaged in tearing 
down the tissues, By the same process everywhere it leaves the 
entire body not only without the natural weapons against dis- 
ease, but especially susceptible to contagious maladies of every 
sort. Perhaps it is most effective in the encouragement and 
transmission of venereal trouble. It destroys self-control, un- 
leashes the savage passions, goads them to satiety which, in a 
climax of deviltry, it crowns with foul contagion, It makes 
the moderate drinker and the saloon as well a breeder and a 
carrier of communicable disease. It is a menace to the health 
as well as the morals of the Nation, and should be abated like 
any other nuisance or any other malignant plague. 

The indictment is not yet complete. This alcoholic drug adds 
poverty of the blackest, dreariest, and most hopeless sort to 
the list of its offenses. Such is its power that men will take 
bread money from their families and make it blood money for 
drink. Such is its power that the American people are expend- 
ing two and a hulf billion dollars for it every year, an average 
consumption of about 22 gallons for.every man, woman, and 
child in the Republic. Nearly all of the American people must 
earn a living with the labor of their hands. Keep in mind the 
fact that those who bear most of the Nation's burdens, produce 
most of the Nation’s wealth, and constitute the chief source of 
the Nation’s vitality are the individuals, male and female, who 
earn a living by manual labor. 

It is not generally realized how large an element of our popula- 
tion they represent, With their families they compose about 
five-sixths of the American people, and many of them begin 
work at as early an age as 10 years. Of these manual laborers 
over eleven and a half millions are engaged in agriculture. I do 
not refer to the million large farmers who either do not or need 
not perform the actual labor of the farm. Over 10.000,000 are 
at work in manufacturing and mechanical industries. Over 
900,000 are laboring in the mines and in the oil, gas, and salt 
wells. Over two and a half millions are engaged in the different 
forms of transportation and communication, such as water, 
road, street. railway, express, mail. telegraph, and telephone. 
Over 3.250.000 are workers in the wholesale and retail traces, 
including the small merchants. Over 330.000 are in the official 
service of county, State, and Nation. Over three and a half 
millions are doing domestic and personal service. Nearly a 
million and three-quarters are in the clerical occupations, 
There should be included the millions of women and children 
who comprise the households and toil in the homes of these 
workers. 

These figures are taken from the last census and refer to 
persons over 10 years of age in occupations requiring manual 
Inbor. They account for practically 34,000.000 people, about 
7.000.000 of whom are women and girls, and these 34,000.000, 
with their families. make five-sixths of the Nation. They 
produce, prepare, and deliver for consumption the commodities 
that sustain the lives, clothe the bodies. and make possibie the 
occupations of the entire American population. An analysis of 
the country’s wealth will show that it is mainly the concrete 
expression of the muscle and sweat of these manual laborers. 
Indeed, they are the bulk of society itself and form the buttress 
of those social conditions, such as observance of law, preserva- 
tion of order, recognition of property, respect for individual 
rights and contract obligations, which are essential to the peace- 
ful accumulation and undisturbed possession of wealth. And 
yet these workers, the principal pillars of this Republic, the 
main factors in the creation of its wealth. whose bodies must be 
its chief defense in time of war, get an average gross return of 
less than $700 a year. . 

Mr. President, with returns so small that they can barely 
provide their families with life’s necessities, the laboring mil- 
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lions can not afford to waste over two billions a year on a 
beyerage that impairs strength, undermines health, corrupts 
morals, and sends an ever-widening stream of defectives and 
incompetents to the asylum, the penitentiary, the hospital, and 
the grave. Add to this the fact that even the moderate drinker 
transmits the alcoholic taint to the unborn child, predisposing 
the helpless little being to disease, to shame, and to sin, and 
the horror of it all will begin to appear. 

In vierv, of the fact, Mr. President, that the toiling millions 
are to be the principal beneficiaries of the abolition of the 
liquor traffic, is it not astounding that there should have been 
a definite effort to enlist organized labor in behalf of this 
traffic? The laboring hosts of America, with their families, 
seventy-five or eighty millions strong, are asked to oppose prohi- 
bition, presumably because 100,000 bartenders have a union, as 
well as probably most of the 62,000 brewery, distillery, and other 
beverage-factory operatives. Labor is asked to imperil its very 
existence, to take food from the mouths and clothes from the 
backs of men, women, and children, to sustain a traffic meaning 
hunger, disease, insanity, and death for the masses, while liquor 
barons thrive in luxury, on account of these few men who would 
be infinitely better off in some other line. Also workers in cer- 
tain occupations, such as paper hangers, plumbers, carpenters, 
teamsters, gas fitters, blacksmiths, boiler makers, iron-ship 
builders, joiners, carriage and wagon workers, coopers, electri- 
cal workers, steam engineers, stationary firemen, journeymen 
horseshoers, leather workers on horse goods, machinists, and so 
forth, are urged to take an active interest for the liquor traffic 
because some of them are employed to a greater or less degree in 
connection with the 68,000 saloons and the less than 2,500 
breweries, distilleries, and vinous liquor plants in the United 
States, 

Let me again quote from Vance Thompson: 

Taking five leading industries in this country, same textiles and 
the finished products, iren and steel and their products, lumber and its 
manufactures, leather and its finished products, and paper and print- 
ing, and com aring them with the liquor business (including the malt- 
ing industry) with regard to the number of wage earners employed, 
capital invested, and wages paid, we arrive at some interesting con- 
clusions. sed upon the figures found in the Abstract of Statistics 
of Manufacture we discover that the number of wage earners for each 
ig erty invested in each of these industries was as follows: Liquor, 

T; textiles, 578; Iron, 284; lumber, 579; leather, 469; and paper, 367. 

In plainer words, every million dollars invested in the drink industry 
pe employment to only 77 men, while a ar sum invested in 

umber, for example, gives a living to 579 men. 

What is all this boast about what the liquor industry is doing for 
labor? The ratio of wa paid to the workers in proportion to the 
capital inyested is so criminally small that it should not stand for 
an hour in the face of this sociological investigation which Mr. 
Stelzle and his associates have made. In the textile industries—and 
That fairly represents all the other industries—the ratio of wages paid 
to capital invested is 23.9 per cent, a fair ratio; in the liquor business 
the ratio is 5.6 per cent. 

It is not much that the laboring man gets out of the millions invested 
in alcohol. Small, indeed, is the financial harm he would suffer were 
it taken away. 

What of the two billions the country nds a year in drink? 

Simply this: Were it spent for food a and clothing it would give 
employment to nearly eight times as many workers, who would receive 
col ectively five and a half times as much in wages. 

Another charge against beverage alcohol must now be 
added—that of economic waste. Over a hundred million bushels 
of grain and vast quantities of other foodstuffs intended by 
nature to be used in supporting life are converted into a bever- 
age that corrupts and destroys it. Millions of tons of coal are 
employed in the processes of distillation and fermentation while 
human being are suffering for lack of warmth. Thousands of 
freight cars are required to haul the brew of death while legiti- 
mate industries suffer from lack of transportation. Hundreds of 
thousands of laborers are engaged in the liquor business when 
they could be contributing to the supply of genuine economic 
needs. Lumber, glass, all other forms of building material, 
warehouses, stores, autos, teams, wagons, could all be enlisted 
in the promotion of some necessary industry instead of an 
enterprise that answers no proper requirement. 

Finally, the constant activity of the liquor interests in the 
polities of the country is another peril to free institutions. They 
understand that their business has no inherent constitutional 
right of existence, that it continues purely by tolerance, and 
that it may be destroyed by an aroused electorate at any time. 
They know that the agitation against it will persist as long as 
humanity is able to protest against the traffic in broken hearts 
and ruined homes. Therefore self-preservation keeps them al- 
ways on the alert. They are thoroughly organized for the 
making and unmaking of men and Congresses and legislatures. 
There can be no satisfactory solution of legitimate public ques- 
tions so long as this formidable force measures men by their 
attitude on liquor and endeavors by the lavish use of money 
to bring about their success or defeat. 

As an illustration of this pernicious activity let me quote 
various paragraphs from a memorandum furnished a few months 
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ago by the Hon. E. Lowry Humes, United States district attor- ` 
ney, to the court at Pittsburgh, in the case of the United States 
against the United States Brewers’ Association et al.: 


10 — a report to the trustees of the United States Brewers’ Association 


“The organization bureau: This department, which is our ght- 
ing field force, is financed by a voluntary fund. It has taken an active 
ears in State and local campaigns through- 

n 46 States and Territories have had the 
personal service of the bureau. The statement with regard to the 
elections of November 8, 1910, which has gone out to our members, 
indicates the extent of the recent work. here were 27 State cam- 
paigns in which we were interested, and we won substantial victories in 
all except one of them. Surely this speaks for itself.“ 

* kd . * . * * 


And again, under the heading “ Federal relations,” the report says: 
“Our counsel has guarded our interests in the matter of Federal 
legislation with most remarkable success. During the last two ses- 
sions in Congress over 200 bills adverse to our interest have been In- 
troduced, many of which have had the backing of the entire prohibi- 
tion and temperance organizations in this sonaty: Only one meas- 
ure affecting our interest has passed Congress in this period, and that 
went through with our assent. You can readily imagine what this 
has meant in winning and keeping friends in congressional districts. 
It is also literally true that Congress has been kept from doubling the 
tax on beer by our unaided efforts.” * + * 

* . . . * . * 

In addition to this the labor bureau might be of very great value 
in our political organization by establishing a permanent working 
connection with the other labor bodles who make up the American 
Federation of Labor.” * + * 

At about this time Mr. Percy Andraea became president of the Inter- 
state Executive Association. One of the representatives of the organi- 
zation bureau of the United States Brewers’ Association said in his 
report to the head of that bureau in referring to a particular State: “I 
went over the State more with a view of meeting with the most infu- 
ential labor men and in securing their support now and in the fight that 
may come, and I am sure that, if it is necessary, we can muster to our 
support all the labor men in the State, with one or two exceptions, and 
they believe they can deliver the unlon-labor vote.” 

» * * . > . 5 


The financial activities of the National Association of Commerce and 
Labor, in 2 out this comprehensive plan of Mr. Andreae, are most 
interesting. ng the year 1914 the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation turned over to Mr. Andreae the sum of $330,188. The Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Association paid him $90,000. These items and 
miscellaneous contributions which he received aggregated in that year 
$525,116.28. The only activities of Mr. Andreae and his associates 
were political in nature. They participated extensively in numerous 
State 9 concerning themselves and using their funds to in- 
fluence the election of governors, lieutenant governors, United States 
Senators, Members of Congress, and members of State legislative 
bodies. 

0 . * . . . * 


The extent of the operations of the United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion in 1914 reached startling proportions. Because of the alleged 
destruction of records, the Government has no assurance that It has a 
complete record of the funds raised and distributed by that associa- 
tion. We do, however, have an absolute record of the collection by the 
United States Brewers’ Association in 1913 of $755,385.18, a consid- 
erable portion of which remained in the treasury of the association at 
the close of its fiscal year. In 1914 we have an absolute record of col- 
lections aggregating at least $999,300.88. 
lected during that year, of which we have no knowledge, because of the 
destruction of the association records, we can make no estimate. We 
do know, however, that the bank accounts which we have thus far 
succeeded in discovering show an a gate in the neighborhood of a 
million and a half of dollars. The Pennsylvania State Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation was one of the associated organizations which constituted the 
general scheme of the defendant brewing companies and their associa- 
tion to control the political affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
yanis, *. Te 
* . * * * * * 


The defendant companies, through the association, undertook to con- 
trol the nominations and election of practically every public officer 
elected within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania from governor down, 
including Members of Congress and United States Senators. At a con- 
ference called by its representatives In 1914, candidates for legislature 
and State senate, for Members of Congress, for United States Senator, 
and for governor were selected, and not oor the individual effort but 
the moneys contributed to this association by the brewing companies 
this case were used to put through the 


How much more was col- 


who have entered pleas in 
slate thus selected. 


As a result of the cases in connection with which the above 
memorandum was filed the brewer defendants practically 
pleaded guilty to violations of the Federal corrupt-practices act 
and paid enormous fines. t 3 

That the United States Government helps pay the freight in 
the political campaigns of the brewers comes out in a state- 
ment of United States District Attorney Humes in a brief 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in re application 
of Hugh F. Fox, secretary of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, for writ of habeas corpus, 1916. Mr. Humes says: 

The Government had information that brewery corporations for 
many years past had been making illegal money contributions in con- 
nection with national elections, and also, in order to cover up their 
crimes, had been deducting from their tax returns sums equivalent to 
the amounts thus criminally expended in connection with elections, 
thereby adding crime to crime and cheating the Government out of a 
large amount of revenue. 


The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Crow- 
ley v. Christenson (137 U. S., 86) has the following to say re- 
garding the liquor traffic: i 
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By the general concurrence of opinion of every civilized and Chris- 
tian community there are few sources of crime and prong to society 
equal to the dramshop, where intoxicating liquors in 8 
to be drunk at the time, are sold indiscriminately to all parties apply- 
ing. The statistics of ings & State show a greater amount of crime 
and misery attributable to the use of ardent. spirits obtained at these 
retail liquor saloons than to any other source. * * * Thi is no 
inherent right in a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by retail, It is 
eked privilege ot a citizen of the State or of a citzen of the United 

That the trade in a poison like alcohol should have reached 
the proportions it has assumed in the United States, and that its 
promoters should have acquired the influence they possess is a 
matter no less of amazement than of humiliation, It is a menace 
to the Nation's health, the Nation’s morals, the Nation's effi- 
ciency, and it is a stain on the Nation’s name. 

Is it not time that the Federal Government, the largest social 
unit we have, should take a hand when the traffic in a poisonous 
drug is taking from the earnings of the American people six 
times as much as they expend for bread, ten times as much as 
they expend for furniture, twice as much as they expend. for 
clothing? The Federal Government has already established 
nation-wide prohibition as to other narcotic drugs through the 
Harrison law, prescribing the minutest regulations as to its 
sale for medicinal purposes, punishing violations with rigorous 
and effective penalties. 

Prohibition by State or local option now preyails in an area 
equal to two-thirds of the United States, and that area contains 
more than half of the American people. Millions of American 
people have petitioned Congress to submit an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution destroying the liquor traffic in every part 
of the Nation. It has obtained such a hold on some of the 
larger States that it can never be ousted from this Republic 
by State action alone. No State has the right to harbor a 
traflic which is a menace and a disgrace to the Republic. For 
that matter, neither the Federal Government nor any State may 
claim the right to license a wrong. In Stone v. Mississippi 
(101 U. S., 816), the United States Supreme Court uses this 
language: 

No legislature can bargain away the public health or the public 
morals. The people themselves can not do it, much less their servants. 
+ * * Government is organized with a view to their preservation 
and can not divest itself of the power to provide for them. 

The pending amendment, therefore, violates the rights of 
neither State nor Federal Government. It deprives beth of the 
power to authorize an immoral, unhealthful, corrupting; and 
dangerous traffic, and leaves both with an equal power to destroy 
it. It is a declaration of truth and right and duty for Nation and 
for State. Such are the facts which call for joint national and 
State action against the liquor traffic and justify at least the 
consideration of the necessary means to such an end in the man- 
ner provided by the Federal Constitution for its amendment, 

If the liquor trafic is to be eradicated, the aid of the Federal 
Government must be invoked. I believe in fighting it in every 
political division from, precinct to Nation, but I realize that 
its roots are in the Capitol at Washington. The partnership 
between the liquor traffic and the Federal Government is one 
of the most frightful heritages of the Civil War. In order to 
obtain revenue in that national crisis the Federal Gevernment 
assumed jurisdiction over the liquor traffic for purposes of 
taxation, and has shared in its proceeds ever since. It now 
receives about two hundred and thirty million tear-stained dol- 
lars a year in revenue from this traflic, and thus reaps a sinister 
harvest from the chief agency of despair and ruin within its 
borders. In order to make sure of its shameful toll it keeps 
its hand on the deadly stuff from the ‘still to the bar and no 
State can take it off. No citizen can make an ounce of liquor 
without the permission and supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment, although his pockets may be bulging with licenses from 
his State authorizing him to do so. A citizen with a State 
license alone attempting to manufacture liquor within the 
State granting the license would be put in a Federal jail, and 

if a State officer should interfere to protect that citizen in the 
exercise of the authority conferred by the State, he would be 
jailed also, The Federal Government already prohibits the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors anywhere in the 
country except on its own terms, and has thus instituted na- 
tion-wide prohibition to that extent. The Federal Government 
taxes the manufacture of stills, and no still can be set up for 
the purpose of distilling without its consent. Every still must 
be registered with the Federal Government, whether intended 
to be used or not, and no matter for what purpose it is to be 
used. Every person desiring to become a distiller. or to con- 
tinue as a distiller after the ist of May of each year, must 
give a notice to the Federal Government containing a minute 
description of his business, machinery, and premises. The 
Federal Government may confiscate the land on which a dis- 
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tillery is situated for unpaid iiquor taxes, regardless of what 
taxes that land may owe the State. The Federal Government 
requires the furnace of every still to be so constructed that a 
Government lock may be successfully attached; that there shall 
be painted on the fermenting tubs their numbers and cubic 
contents in gallons in oil colors and in figures not less than 
8 inches in length and 24 inches in breadth; that cisterns of a 
certain capacity shall be constructed in a room so built that no 
person can enter it in the absence of the Government gauger; 
that office accommodations shall be provided for Government 
officials who weigh out the mash and supervise every stage of 
distillation. 

The Federal Government requires every distillery and whole- 
sale liquor dealer to keep a conspicuous sign on the outside of 
the establishment with letters not less than 3 inches in length, 
painted in oll or gilded, containing name and business, under 
penalty of $500 for not doing so. The Federal Government 
limits the height of the fences that may be placed around dis- 
tilleries and requires distillers to furnish revenue collectors 
with as many keys to gates and doors of distilleries as they may 
demand, and to keep the distilleries always accessible to officers 
with such keys. The Federal Government requires every dis- 
tiller at his own expense to provide a warehouse for the storage 
of distilled spirits, which is to be under the direction and con- 
trol of the Government revenue collector and in charge of a 
Government storekeeper, with no locks on its doors but Govern- 
ment locks, which are at all times in the possession of the store- 
keeper. Neither the distiller nor anyone else may enter except 
in the presence of the storekeeper. No liquor may be taken 
from the warehouse except by permission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Distillers must keep books in the form and manner 
prescribed by the Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment prescribes the hours of fermentation and requires all locks 
and seals in a distillery to be procured by Government officials 
and placed wherever they may deem necessary. The Federal 
Government prohibits rectifiers, wholesale or retail liquor deal- 
ers to purchhse or receive distilled spirits in quantities exceed- 
ing 20 gallons from any person not authorized by it to distill, 
rectify, or sell at wholesale, except at judicial sales or sales 
by an authorized auctioneer; it prescribes the books to be kept 
by rectifiers and wholesalers and permits no retail dealer to sell 
in quantities of more than 5 gallons. The Federal Government 
forbids the distillation of alcoholic spirits except in a distillery 
it has authorized or the use of the said spirits unless produced in 
such distillery on penalty of fine or imprisonment. Similar 
Federal regulations exist as to the brewing of malt liquors, 
although they are not quite so elaborate. z - 

And yet with the Federal Government exercising this minute 
and rigid control of the liquor traffic at every step, we are 
gravely told that the States through their police powers have 
exclusive control of the production and sale of liquor and that 
nation-wide prohibition deprives the States of such function. 
Where are those police powers to-day, in so far as the liquor 
trade is affected, when a State can not enable its citizens to 
make or sell liquor unless he first secures permission from the 
Federal Government and can not interfere with the extensive 
jurisdiction now held by the Federal Government over the 
traffic? If a State should attempt to go into the liquor business 
itself, it would have to pay a tax to the Federal Government. 
This was settled in a case before the Federal Supreme Court 
involving the status of the South Carolina dispensary system. 
What nation widers want is to stop this snperior control by the 
Federal Government and compel it to join with the States in 
eradication of the liquor traffic on equal terms. The elaborate 
supervision of the liquor traffic by the Federal Government, of 
which I haye given only a few illustrations, requires a larger 
and more complex Federal machinery than absolute prohibition 
could possibly require. 

The nation-wide amendment puts the States in a far more 
dignified position in regard to the liquor traffic than that they now 
occupy, At present the power of the States to authorize, con- 
trol, and regulate is secondary to that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The nation-wide amendment clothes the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a jurisdiction and power to prohibit and does not 
in any way deprive the State of an equal power of prohibition 
which they already exercise within their respective borders. 
It deprives both the Federal Government and the States of the 
power to authorize the liquor traffic, treating the Nation and 
the States absolutely alike. The amendment reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion be, and hereby is, prose to the States, to become valid as a part 


of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States as provided by the Constitution : 
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“ARTICLE —, 
“ RECTION 1, The manufacture, sale, or transportation of into 


liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation. t 
Sen 3 States and 8 1 to the jurisdiction 

“Bec 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation * .“ 

But they say that under our Constitution no State should be 
deprived against its consent of power to authorize the liquor 
traffic. I say that such a statement. is contrary to the language 
and the spirit of the Constitution. When the States met in 
convention at Philadelphia in 1787 to frame the present Con- 
stitution the question arose as to how it should be amended if 
at any subsequent time any change should be demanded by the 
public welfare. A provision was submitted to the effect that 
the Constitution might be amended by a vote of three-fourths 
of the States. A motion was made to strike ont the words “ of 
three-fourths,” so that the consent of all the States would be 
required. Every Southern State voted “No” on this motion, 
namely, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, the only northern State voting with them 
being Pennsylvania. The three States voting for the motion 


were Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. To make’ 


the issue clearer a motion was then made that no State should, 
without its consent, be affected in its internal police or deprived 
of its equal representation in the Senate, and every Southern 
State, except Delaware, voted “No.” Later a provisien that 
no State should, without its consent, be deprived of equal 
suffrage in the Senate was added to the amending clause. Thus 
by the votes of Southern States the power te amend the Federal 
Constitution was vested in three-fourths of the States, the 
only exception being the matter of equal representation in the 
United States Senate. 

In his famous reply to Webster in the United States Senate 
on February 26, 1833, John C. Calhoun, the greatest exponent 
and defender of State rights in American history, said in re- 
gard to the action of the States in framing the Constitution: 


In this compact they have st ted, among other things, that it 
may be 1 by thr tagar — that is, “they have 
to each other by com 


the compact. 


In his notable work on Government, written shortly before 
his death, he explained at length and with characteristic clear- 
ness why three-fourths of the States had the right under the 
Constitution to bind all the States. He said that it was as 
necessary to guard against too much facility as too much diffi- 
culty in amending it, that “if to require the consent of all the 
States for that purpose would be in effect to prevent amend- 
‘ments which time should disclose to be, or change of circum- 
stances make necessary, so, on the other hand, to require a bare 
majority only, or but a small number in proportion to the whole, 
would expose the Constitution to hasty, inconsiderate, and even 
sinister amendments on the part of the party dominant for the 
time”; that the proportion of three-fourths was sufficiently 
large to prevent the dominant portion of the Union or combina- 
tion of the States from opposing the weaker portion of the 
Union or a majority of the States. Nothing can be clearer, there- 
fore, than that the expressions “State rights” and State 
sovereignty“ mean under our Constitution no such thing as the 
right of one State or any number of States not 9 
fourths to oppose the will of the remainder of the tes in 
the matter of amending the Constitution, except only as to equal 
representation in the Senate. If it is wrong for one State to 
say what another State shall do, then it was wrong to have 
adopted the amendment to the Federal Constitution providing a 
Federal income tax. Two States rejected it, namely, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. It was imposed on them without their 
consent. One of the highest forms of State rights under the 
Constitution is the right of the States, acting through three- 
fourths of their number, to change, add to, or take from the 
powers and functions of the Federal Government, or to pass 
upon the advisability of so doing. If, when the States pass 
upon the prohibition amendment, three-fomths can not be found 
to favor it, their constitutional function will have been exer- 
cised, and their action will be final until proper time arrives for 
another trial. Until, however, they are permitted to judge its 


merits, they will have been deprived of one of their most funda- 


mental capacities. 

Permit me now to say that not only did the Southern States 
in the convention that created our present system vote solidly 
for the right of three-fourths of the States to amend the Con- 
stitution, but also that all the 11 Southern States that seceded 
from the Union and for four years yielded up their blood and 
treasure in defense of their conception of State rights, gave ma- 
jorities in the National House of Representatives for the submis- 


sion of the nation-wide prohibition amendment with only the twe 
exceptions of Louisiana and Texas. South Carolina, the first 
State to secede, the very cradle of State rights, voted solidly to 
submit the amendment, Arkansas and Tennessee, where southern 
ideals are worshipped with a devotion unsurpassed, did likewise. 
Virginia, State of Washington and Jefferson, Madison and Mon- 
roe, Jackson and Lee, stood 8 for to only 2 against. North 
Carolina, the State claiming to have been first at Bethel, far- 
thest at Gettysburg, and last at Appomattox, stood 7 for to 2 
against, with 1 not voting and unpaired. Mississippi, the State 
of Jefferson Davis, stood 7 for to but 1 against. Georgia, State 
of Alexander H. Stephens and John B. Gordon, stood 8 for to 2 
against, with 1 not voting and unpaired. Alabama, State of 
Pelham and was equally divided. Florida, as deeply 
attached to southern traditions as any other State, stood 3 for, 
with 1 not voting and unpaired. Texas, with seven-eighths of 
its territory under prohibition, stood only 4 for to 13 against, 
with 1 not voting and unpaired. A different story will be told 
as to Texas, however, when the vote is taken in the House again. 
It is true that the Texas State Democratic convention in 1916 
declared against nation-wide prohibition, but the question had 
not figured in the primaries and the people had given no instruc- 
tions. We have in Texas an election law previding for instruc- 
tions on public questions by the voters at primaries to conven- 
tion delegates. In 180 counties are totally dry, 22 
counties wholly wet, 49 counties partially dry. In the 251 Texas 
counties there are 2,002 post offices in dry territory and 528 in 
wet territory. 

Having vested the power of amending the Constitution in 
three-fourths of their number, the States provided that Congress, 
whenever two-thirds of both Houses should deem it necessary, 
should propose amendments, meaning, of course, whenever two- 
thirds of Congress should deem proposal necessary. The States 
would have no more delegated the amending power, or any sub- 
stantial part thereof, to the Federal Government—that is, to 
Congress—than they would have delegated to it the right to make 
the Constitution in the first instance. By reserving to them- 
selves the unqualified and exclusive right of amendment they 
kept intact their sovereign capacity in so far as the organic law 
of the Nation was concerned. The Member of Congress who 
will not vote for the submission of a constitutional amendment 
to the decision of the States, where it belongs, unless he per- 
sonally believes it should become a part of the Constitution 
usurps the function of the States, arrogates to himself and the 
Federal Government a prerogative that belongs to the States and 
violates the very essence of their sovereignty. Furthermore, over 
12,000,000 of the American people have petitioned to 
submit the prohibition amendment to the States. In refusing 
these people the right to appeal to the only tribunal having the 
power ef amendment, the tribunal of the States, for the redress 
of what they consider one of the most terrible grievances in the 
Republic, Congress would deny to them one of the mest sacred of 
all popular rights—the right of petition. Were I opposed on 
principle to nation-wide prohibition, I would vote to submit the 
amendment to the States in order that they might exercise one 
of their fundamental rights. An issue is thus presented by the 
nation-wide amendment entirely independent of prohibition, and 
that issue is expressed in two questions: 

(1) Shall Senators and Representatives in Congress, either 
wholly or partly, substitute themselves for the States as the 
amending power of the Constitution, thereby centralizing sov- 
ereignty at Washington to a degree threatening the extinction 
of the State? 

(2) Shall they refuse the people the right of petition? 

Senator George, of Mississippi, a vigorous and outspoken anti- 
prohibitionist, was a member of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, to which was referred a national prohibition 
amendment some 40 years aga. He joined in a favorable report 
for its submission on the ground that to do otherwise would be 
to deny to millions of people the right of petition. Let me quote 
from that report, which was signed by both antiprohibitionists 


and prohibitionists : 

It fs ERE to say that there are members of the committee who 
concur the report recommending the submission of the proposed 
amendment to the States who do not, by such action, indicate their 
Pen pa of the adoption of the amendment as a part of the Constitu- 

in, nor that they would themselves advocate its ratification by the 
legislatures of the States; but in deference to the immense mass of 

titions for this t of the er; law, coming from the people 
all parts of the country, and believing that an portunity should 


them to be heard upon the merits of their cause in the 


is admitted to be without the jurisdiction of the fundamental law, the 
2 5 is really addressed to the only tribunal which can enlar, 

hat jurisdiction—that is to say, to the States themselves. Should, 
then, Congress in such case refuse to submit the proposal to the States, 
2 eee would constitute a substantial denial of the right of peti- 

The changes in the National Constitution, made indispensable by the 
development of the Nation, can only be peacefully accomplished by a 
judicious and liberal exercise of the wer of Congress to propose 
amendments to the States upon the petition of those who desire to be 
heard in the great court of the people exercising their sovereignty 
through the States, as in the formation of the Constitution. 

It is well known that but for the belief in the conventions of the 
States that the opportunity to amend the Constitution would be most 
liberally afforded by Congress in accordance with the forms provided 
— Bird instrument, the original ratification never would have been 
ss While the committee would by no means justify the submission of 
trifling or uncalled-for propositions for the consideration of the States, 
yet they firmly believe that the perpetuity and peace of the country 
under the forms of constitutional government demand that there be no 
eaptious or arbitrary denial of the right of petition for the amend- 
ment of the fundamental law through the forms of Congressional sub- 
mission to the tribunal of the people in the States. 

The issues involyed in the submission of the amendment are 
by no means similar to the constitutional issues of the American 
Civil War. At no time during the controversies leading to that 
conflict was the right or power to abolish slavery through an 
amendment to the Constitution, submitted and considered in 
the manner provided therein, questioned either at the South 
or at the North. The Southern States seceded because they 
believed that guaranties already embodied in the Constitution 
were being nullified and could no longer be preserved within 
the Union. The Northern States believed that the South should 
have fought out its problems inside the Union, and that secession 
at any time should be forcibly prevented. It is entirely probable 
that if there had been an easier way of amending the Consti- 
tution, the slavery question might have been submitted and set- 
tled long before the terrible tragedy of the Civil War. 

At the close of this debate we will have an opportunity to 
enable the States to exercise their highest function—the right to 
shape, alter, and develop the Federal Constitution. They are the 
proper tribunal to decide the fate of this amendment. They 
compose the mightiest array of free Commonwealths united in a 
federated whole the world has ever seen. There are chapters in 
the history of each that add honor to American citizenship. If 
there is anything in the amendment subversive of their liberties 
and their welfare, they can be trusted to condemn it. Let not 
Congress assume to judge for them. Let Congress its 
preliminary task of submission and stand aside. Let it put in 
motion the referendum provided by the Nation’s organic law— 
the method of amendment the States themselves established 
when they created the Constitution. Let the States perform the 
duty which remains the sole instance of their sovereignty over 
the Federal Government itself. If the State and Nation may 
each retain the attributes contemplated in the Constitution, if 
each shall be kept within its sphere and permitted to perform 
its appointed agency—the most beneficent system of govern- 
ment yet devised will be strengthened and glorified for all time. 

As I view the matter, the member of either branch of the 
American Congress who denies the power of amendment to the 
States, especially an amendment which vast numbers of the 
people desire the States to consider, violates the basic principles 
both of the Constitution and of popular government, repudiates 
the fundamental rights of the States and overturns the two 
most sacred privileges the people possess, the privileges of ref- 
erendum and of petition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Texas takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PornpDexter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Before I ask the question, I want to con- 
gratulate the Senator upon the powerful speech which he has 
just delivered. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What I desire to say, however, is that I 
notice the Senator has collated a great many statistics relative 
to the pernicious effect of alcohol upon the human system. I 
some time ago heard, but I can not recall exactly where, that 
the War College of the United States had estimated the number 
of persons who had been killed in battle from the birth of Christ 
until about 1910, and I saw the further statement somewhere 
to the effect that the use of alcohol had killed five times as 
many men in one year as had been killed in battle in that long 
period of time. I should like to ask the Senator whether he has 
investigated that subject, and whether he can give to the Senate 
light upon the verity of those figures? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have heard of the statement to which 
the Senator refers, but I have never seen the original, 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Has the Senator any statement in regard 
to the number of people who are killed each year in the United 
States by the use of alcohol? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have not; but that phase of the subject 
has been thoroughly discussed in speeches of Mr. Hobson in the 
House of Representatives and on the lecture platform. I think 
he gave the figures to which the Senator from Colorado refers, 
as well as the authority for them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the questions involved 
in the consideration of the pending resolution, to establish the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
in the United States, involves the fundamental principles of our 
Government and reaches far beyond the question as to whether 
the ideals of the temperance advocate can be obtained by statu- 
tory enactment or constitutional restrictions. 

It is difficult to approach the consideration of the question in 
a judicial way, because the prejudice that surrounds the subject 
makes it almost impossible to fully and fairly discuss it without 
having your motives misconstrued hy those who have already 
attained a finality of judgment. 

In the discussion of the question many unfair and unjust 
statements have been made without warrant of fact to sustain 
them, and fundamental principles that involve the life of the 
Nation are swept aside “as mere scraps of paper” in the mad 
rush to establish high moral life for men and women by the 
law’s enactment. 

If the lives of men could be saved and the souls of men could 
be redeemed by governmental action the world would not have 
waited 2,000 years to find it out, but there are undoubtedly gov- 
ernmental restrictions that lessen immorality. í 

The extreme advocate, from the beginning of time, has always 
been prepared to use the sword to force other men to accept his 
views of moral questions, regardless of the momentous conse- 
quences that may follow his action to the people he desires to 
serve. 

The statesman can only attain the ends of good government 
by laying aside passion and prejudice, with the realization that 
the accomplishment of high ideals must come through an en- 
lightened public sentiment, carrying with it the acquiescence of 
the people in the laws that are written for their government. 

If there is general assent among all good people to the ulti- 
mate object that the prohibition advocate desires to accomplish 
there is pronounced dissent from the people of many States in 
the Union as to the ways and means of achieving it, but it 
would be unjust to hold the mass of prohibitionists accountable 
for the extreme position of their leaders. 

The criticism of personal motives will accomplish nothing for 
good. We can try this case only on what will probably be the 
inexorable consequences that will result from the passage of the 
pending resolution. 

It has been said by another that— 


In the comfortable glow of reform ple are apt to forget that in 
combating oppression by an overreac traffic it is possible to invite 
another species of tyranny more inimical to 8 because it Is 
subtler, less tangible, and more end in its effect—the tyranny of 

liticat and social coercion exercised the name of public morals, 

he use of force to obtain a “ sanctified’ end is as ancient as history, 
soiling the pages of Christianity itself. The prohibition propagan 
merely illustrates a phase of such coercion, and the application of 
methods that are more dangerous because of their 48 105 innocence, 
A slight reflection on our theory of government sho make this clear. 

The sound and underlying theory of democracy that à just 
form of government requires the consent of the governed” is 
often subject to perversion. President Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity, in his Standards of Public Morality, says: 

Not content with ing that all just government is based on the 
consent of the governed, the enthusiastic advocates of democracy hold 
that if you could only find what a majorit 
you could easily incorporate it into law. ever was there a greater 
practical error. Public law, to be effective, requires much more than 
the majority to support it. It requires general acquiescence. To leave 
the minority at the mercy of the whims of the majority does not con- 
duce to law or government or justice between man and man. 
Even Rousseau, e leading apostle of modern democracy, saw this 
most clearly. He said in substance: “A majority of the ple is not 
the people and never can be. We take a DaN vote simply as the 
best available means of ascertaining the real wishes of the people in 
cases when it becomes necessary to do so.“ 


Mr. President, political principles such as I have just read, 
although elementary in their nature, are often brushed aside 
by those who advocate sumptuary legislation. It does not for- 
give the error of government to be able to command majorities 
in legislative bodies when a vast number of people stand in 
opposition to statutes which they feel and believe trench on 
their personal rights and endanger their personal liberty. 

The great difficulty in the past in enforcing prohibition laws 
in many communities has been due to the fact that the laws 
were not in accord with the sentiments of the people who 
were compelled to live under them. Enact a law by insecure 
majorities in any State in the Union and its fate is fore- 


of the governed wanted 
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doomed in advance. Let the law represent the enlightened 
and universal sentiments of the community and its enforcement 
will take care of itself. How often has an obnoxious law, ill- 
advisedly written by legislatures, become a dead letter, and its 
nonenforcement publicly advocated, bringing the entire body 
of law into disrespect and disrepute. 

Real temperance has made great advances in the United 
States through laws allowing local communities the privilege 
of determining for themselves whether sumptuary rules should 
be adopted for the government of the liquor trade, where the 
sentiment of the community has been behind the law. In such 
cases the law has been effective and accomplished good results, 
but almost universally where laws of this kind have been forced 
upon an unwilling people the result has been disastrous, and no 
real good has been born of the legislation. 


Let us analyze the purpose of the pending resolution. It pro- | power and d 


poses to submit not te the people but to the legislatures of 48 | 
States the ratification of a constitutional amendment that will 
give the Federal Government, and not the State governments, | 
control over police regulations relating to the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors used for beverage purposes. The adop- 
tion of this ‘amendment will undoubtedly be favorable to the 
sentiment of the people in some of the States. It is equally 
sure that it will be contrary to the sentiment of the people in a 
number of other States. | 

In the latter case it will be necessary to enforce obnoxious 
police regulations upon an unwilling people. The amendment 
may be adopted without the consent of the States representing 
a majority of the population in the Union. It will require 
three-fourths of the 48 States to secure its ratification. There 
are 12 States that could not prevent the ratification of this | 
amendment if it were agreed to by the other 36. They are 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
California, that under the census of 1910 had a population 
of 50,556,065 out of a total, as given by that census, of 91,972,266. 
These 12 States have 288 Congressmen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the other 36 States have only 197. If this 
amendment is adopted, it may be ratified without ‘the consent 
of the States I have just named. The result of its adoption 
would be to in part destroy the principle of local self-government 
that our people have ‘cherished and since the begin- 
ning of the Government. It would take away in part the State 
sovereignty from the States. It would have a tendency to 
centralize our Government under a police autocracy such as 
exists in Germany and Austria-Hungary. It would entrench 
national authority and weaken the sovereignty of the people 
in the several States. It would disregard entirely the habits 
of life, circumstances, and conditions that surround the in- 
habitants of the different States. 

I see no reason myself why we can not now trust, as we have 
in the past. the enlightened electorate of each State te pass the 
necessary laws for the Gomestic control of their own people. I 
see no reason why the people of Alabama or New York should 
be haled before judges appointed by the President of the United 
States instead of being tried by magistrates of their own choos- 
ing. I see no reason why it should be necessary to establish 
any army of United States deputy marshals to enforce the law 
in the Federal courts that can be as satisfactorily enforced in 
State courts if, the people of the several States are in favor 
of it. 

If the Federal Government is once called on to enter the field, 
apprehend, and punish the petty vices of the citizens of the 
States in respect to the matters authorized by this resolution, 
it will not be long before efforts will be made to further extend 
the police powers of the Federal Government and result in 
destroying State boundaries and the abolition of State govern- 
ments. 

When that time comes we will have abandoned the great 
principle that enables 100,000,000 people of divergent views, 
dissimilar modes of life, different political, climatic, and indus- 
trial surroundings to live in harmony in one great Republic. 

We will have broken down the principle of local self-govern- 
ment. A national force bill providing for the supervision of 
State elections by United States ‘marshals was at one time 
proposed in the Congress of the United States. The theory of 

this bill and the one now under consideration are identical. 
It was an attempt on the part of the Federal Government to 
interfere with the sovereign power of the States, and was re- 
pudiated by the unanimous sentiment of the constituency that I 
have the honor in part to represent. 

Let me call to your attention what was said on this subject 
F democrat of his day. Gen. Andrew Jackson 
said ; 


In the domestic policy of this Government spaass are two objects which 
deserve the 


attention of the people and their 


several tes and the in 
These great objects —— necessaril connected, and can only be at- 
tained by an enlightened exercise of the powers of each within its a 
—— priate sphere di In conformity with the public will nang 
this end it becomes the d vrata f of all to yield a ready a 
e submission to re laws constitu’ onan 3 and thereby 
— and opie ace roper confidence in those institutions of the 
ral States and of the nkted States which the people themselves 
rin ordained for their own government. 


trol over the local concerns of Se no poopie batige lead directly’ to revo- 
lution and anarchy and espotism and military domination. 
In proportion, therefore, as a general government encroaches upon the 
rights of the States, in the same 8 does it ts own 
etract from its ability to fulfill the purposes of its creation. 

In my humble judgment, no man has ever lived within the 
of this Republic who has had a clearer conception of 

the great principles of democracy and the right of a free people 


| to govern themselves than did the author of the Declaration of 


Independence. 

Bearing on the subject before us, Thomas Jefferson said: 

Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a 
government. Public servants at such a distance and from under 
eyes of their ts must from the circumstance of distance be 
unable to administer and 8 all the details necessary for the geod 


8 t of the citize the same circumstance, by rendering 
eteetion . to the coustitoents, Will invite the di agente 
to corruption, 3 and waste. 

C rs but by their 


It is not 
distribution a a 5 government is effected. ere not = great 
country a, vided Into States, that division must be made that 
each o for itself what concerns itself directly and what it can 


BC TT 


render powerless the checks provid of 7 5 goverument on another 
and become as and oppressive as the from which 
we separated. 


I do not believe there is such threatened danger from in- 
temperance that it is necessary for us to take from our States 
their control over local affairs and lodge the power with the 
Government in Washington. Such principles up to this time 
have never been entertained by the great men who have presided 
over the destinies of the Nation. 

President Wilson expressed himself clearly and forcefully on 
the subject some years ago when he said: 

I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer ‘in local 

and believe that Self- commun 


ever they hay 

8 cut the lines 5 organiza and party action 
e utter confusion of political action In every other field. 
They have thrown every other however important, inte ae 
background, ‘and have made constructive party action impossible 
long years ‘together. 

If the people of my State desire to prohibit the manufacture 
2 Sale of alcoholic beverages within the confines of the State, 


If that system of government has proven satisfactory to the 
people of Colorado, no one can complain that their laws have 
the breadth and scope that they now have. On the other hand, 
if the people of Alabama believe that a somewhat restricted 
suffrage guards their civilization, protects their homes, and 
establishes a safer and sounder government, should they be 
compelled to change their present ideas as to their local govern- 
ment because they are not satisfactory to the n in other 
States? 

There are some who would have us believe that no one is con- 
cerned about this matter except the prohibitionist on the one 
hand and the people who make money out of the liquor trade on 
the other. Such an assumption is not only ‘untrue but is se mon- 
strously false that it is amazing that men ‘can be found to dis- 
cuss the question solely from that standpoint. 

The ‘contention that the Members of Congress should abandon 
their individual responsibility on this subject under the idea 
that they can shift thkt responsibility to the shoulders of the 
people in the several States is so subversive of the spirit of 
representative government in relation to the most solemn re- 


*ponsfbility ‘that the Constitution itself places upon the Members 


* 
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of this body that it is difficult for my mind te grasp the view- 
point of those who believe they have the right to abandon their 
personal and representative responsibility to the legislatures of 
States which may or may not voice the sentiments of their con- 
stituencies, 4 

The police power is inherent in the States. It was reserved 
to them when the Constitution of the United States was adopted 
and is necessary to their existence as organized governments. 

I do not see how it can be maintained in its sovereign integ- 
rity when it is proposed to abandon it in part. It can not be 
contended that there is an excuse for the adoption of this amend- 
ment, because the laws of the Federal Government prevent the 
States from exercising full and complete control over the ques- 
tion of prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages in the several States. + 

The Congress of the United States has passed every law that 
the most extreme prohibition advocate has demanded to enable 
the States to enforce their laws at home. 

We not only have a Federal Statute that prohibits the ship- 
ment of alcoholic beverages into dry States, but we have a re- 
cent enactment of the Federal Congress that under severe pains 
and penalties prohibits the shipment of liquor into States where 
its sale is prohibited, even where the State statute did not pre- 
vent the citizens of the State from obtaining a limited quantity 
of beverage alcohol from States where the manufacture and sale 
was not inhibited. ` 

In my judgment, it is the part of wisdom to leave this ques- 
tion solely for the determination of the States. The cause of 
temperance can and will be satisfactorily regulated and ad- 
vanced in this way. The injection of the national police power 
into the homes of the people will undoubtedly lead to an oppres- 
sion of our people and the overthrow of the principles of gov- 
ernment in which we believe. 

I therefore can not support the amendment. I am not pre- 
pared to place the consciences of the people in matters moral 
and religious in the keeping of Government officials. A free 
people will be no longer able to exist if their personal affairs 
must be governed by an army of Federal spies. 

Mr. President, I am willing to trust the people of Alabama to 
live moral and righteous lives. I am confident that they will 
place on the statute books of their own State all laws necessary 
to protect their homes against intemperance and immorality. I 
do not believe for one moment it is necessary for the Federal 
Government to inject itself into the police jurisdiction of the 
State of Alabama for the improvement or the moral upbuilding 
of the people of my State, and I am not willing to reflect on the 
peoples of other States by assuming that they are not equally 
as capable and willing to maintain honest laws, just conditions, 
and temperate surroundings as are the people who constitute 
my own constituency. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I will occupy the time of the 
Senate for a brief period and will discuss not only this pro- 
posed amendment but also the polity of the American system 
with respect to constitutional amendments. 

I believe I can truly say that the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has given to us an example of 
statesmanship of a high order. He has pressed this great 
reform—national prohibition—sedately and wisely, and it is 
pleasing to all who desire to see this amendment submitted 
to the States that the labor has been done without heat, with- 
out malice, and in a way that challenges, and I believe ought 
to challenge, the admiration of all persons, whatever position 
they may take and from whatever angle they may view th 
amendment. z 

I expect, of course, to vote for the amendment. 

I did not hear all of the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. It is my loss, because I 
know he always speaks interestingly and is well informed 
upon any subject upon which he speaks; but there is one point 
to which I wish to advert with reference to the Senator’s very 
able speech, namely: 

This proposed amendment is not an attempt to force upon a 
State something it does not want. It is, and only is, a great 
referendum giving the various States an opportunity to say, 
in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, whether or not 
they wish this particular change in organic fundamental law. 

Only a short time since some of the wisest and most pro- 
found citizens of this Republic believed that by reason of the 
complicated procedure and large majorities required it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, and some eminent statesmen even urged that 
strained constructions should be placed upon the Constitution 
sc as to change somewhat the structure of our political system, 
bring it into conformity with the dynamic conditions of the 
day, and thus secure needful reforms, 


But, contrary to the opinion which a few years since prevailed 
among many thinking people, within the past four years two 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States have been 
proclaimed. 

The framers of the Constitution were not sanguine enough to 
suppose that the organic law which they framed was so perfect 


that it would never be altered. The experience under the 
Articles of Confederation had produced the velief that there was 
need of a system of amendment by which the Constitution 
could be made to conform to the requirements of future times. 

The idea that some provision should be made in the instru- 
ment of government itself for the method of its amendment 
is peculiarly American. Provision for the regular and orderly 
amendment of an instrument of government first appéars in 
the Pennsylvania frame of government of 1683. A similar pro- 
vision reappears in the act of settlement of 1683, in the Penn- 
sylvania frame of 1696, and in the Pennsylvania charter of 
privileges of 1701. Each of these documents provides that it 
shall not be altered, changed, or diminished “ without the con- 
sent of the governor” “ and six parts of seven of the assembly.” 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it was the expecta- 
tion of the members of the Federal Convention that a frequent 
use of the amending power would be exercised. They doubtless 
thought that the plan adopted would secure the desired end 
whenever the popular will would justify a change. 

When our Federal Constitution was written in 1787 two 
methods of amending it were provided; and, unless I am mis- 
taken, it was the first written Constitution in history which 
provides for two methods of amendment. 

I am in favor of this proposed amendment and believe it will 
be ratified by the requisite number of States if submitted, and 
believe it will be ratified at an early date. The Senate must 
pardon me if I indulge in the discussion of a matter which 
may not seem to be at all relevant to this question, but which 
is in truth a very important question in discussing constitu- 
tional amendments, 

It seems to me some provision ought to be proposed, not only 
to this amendment but to all other proposed amendments, limit- 
ing the time within which a submitted constitutional amend- 
ment could be adopted or ratified by a State; and I think we 
ought to begin, as a part and a parcel of our great civil and 
constitutional polity, to set a time within which constitutional 
amendments may be or may not be ratified. Mr. President, it is 
startling to investigate and then reflect for a moment as to the 
abuses that have come and that may in the future come by a 
failure or a refusal to set a time within which an amendment 
may be adopted. I am delighted now to see that I have the 
attention of the Senators, and especially the distinguished Sen- 
ator who presides temporarily [Mr. Jones of Washington], 
because he has been a great leader for this reform, and his 
temperateness and his sanity in this reform reflects credit 
upon him. 

On September 15, 1789, 12 constitutional amendments were 
presented by the first Congress to the various States for their 
adoption or their ratification. I ask leave to incorporate the 
first thereof in the Recorp at this point without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. After the first enumeration required by the first article 
of the Constitution there shall be one Representative for every 30,000 
until the number shall amount to 100, after which the proportion shall 
be so tegsa by Congres that there shall be not less than 100 Rep- 
resentatives, nor less than one Representative for every 40,000 ps 
sons, until the number of Representatives shall amount to 200, after 
which the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that there shall 
not be less than 200 Representatives, nor more than one Representative 
for every 50,000 persons. 

Mr. ASHURST. The first two amendments were not adopted. 
No. 1 failed by one State to secure ratification. The second 
amendment then proposed—and I will read it—was: 


Art. 2. No law varying the compensation for the services of. the 
Senators and Representatives shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives have intervened. 

That was known as amendment No. 2. The other 10, numbered 
from 8 to 12, inclusive, became a part of our governmental system 
and a part of our Constitution, and they may be found on page 97 
of the Firse Statutes. Opposite amendments Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 is marked by the early printers the word 
“ Adopted ”; “ Adopted”; and so forth; but after the first two 
that were proposed to the Constitution there is a blank, indicating 
to us, of course, that those two amendments are still pending. 
They are before the American people now and have been for 128 
years, and are subject to ratification or rejection by the States, 
And now, Mr. President, after those two proposed amendments, 
to wit, Nos. 1 and 2; had been in nubibus, “in the clouds,“ for 84 
years, the State Senate of the State of Ohio in 1873 resurrected ~ 
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amendment No. 2, that was proposed in 1789, and passed a reso- 
lution of ratification through the Senate of the State of Ohio. 
It would seem to me that a period of 128 years or 84 years 
within which a State may act is altogether too long, and I am 
prepared to and will support an amendment limiting the time 
in the case of this amendment or any other amendment to 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18, or even 20 years, so that we will not hand down to 
posterity a conglomerate mass of amendments floating around 
in a cloudy, nebulous, hazy way, which a State here may resur- 
rect and ratify and a State there may galvanize and ratify. I be- 
lieve that we ought to have a homogeneous, constant, united exer- 
tion and certainly a contemporaneous action with reference to 
these various proposed amendments, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? - 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much interested in the historical 
account which the Senator from Arizona is giving us; but I 
should like to suggest to him that it does not seem to me to be 
fair to attach to any particular amendment such a provision. 
That ought to be, I should think, an independent, separate amend- 
ment, and become part of our Constitution, so that it would ap- 
ply to all amendments. I agree with the Senator that there 
ought to be some limitation. ý 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is entirely correct about that; 
and while I would probably vote for an amendment limiting the 
time within which this amendment may be adopted, provided 
the time is reasonably long, I do believe that a general amend- 
ment to the Constitution should be adopted limiting the time 
on all amendments, especially when we remember that Con- 
gress is in session every year, and can resubmit the same amend- 
ment again and again at any time it pleases. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out two amendments, floating 
around about us for 128 years, and have stated that one of 
them, after having reposed for 84 years by reason of a great 
burst of indignation that swept over the land regarding the 
“back-salary grab” in 1873, was picked up by the State of 
Ohio, through its State senate, and passed through the Ohio 
Senate. : 

There is yet another reason why I think a reasonable time 
limit should be set: 

When the 12 amendments were submitted in 1789, when there 
were only 13 States, Vermont had not yet been admitted, if I 
remember correctly. Should three-fourths of the States then 
in the Union, or three-fourths of those now in the Union, be the 
test as to what shall be the number required for ratification? 

In 1810 the following amendment was proposed to the Consti- 
tution of the United States by a joint resolution of both Houses 
of Congress, and that joint resolution was submitted to the 
States under one of the most interesting and peculiar set of 
auspices that ever came before a legislative body. The pro- 
posed amendment was passed by the two Houses of Congress on 
May 1, 1810, and it read: 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or re- 
tain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and -retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from any emperor, king, prince, or forei power; 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States, and shall be 
cares of holding any office of trust or profit under them, or either 
0 . 

Unfortunately, the annals of Congress and contemporary 
newspapers do not give any of the debate upon this interesting 
proposition. The only light thrown upon the subject by the 
annals is the remark of Mr. Macon, who said “he considered 
the vote on this question as deciding whether or not we were 
to have members of the Legion of Honor in this country.” 
What event connected with our diplomatic or political history 
suggested the need of such an amendment is not now apparent, 
but it is possible that the presence of Jerome Bonaparte in this 
country a few years previous, and his marriage to a Maryland 
lady, may have suggested this measure,- 

An article in Niles’s Register (vol. 72, p. 166), written many 
years after this event, refers to an amendment haying been 
adopted to prevent any but native-born citizens from being Presi- 
dent of the United States. This is, of course, a mistake, as the 
Constitution in its original form contained such a provision; but 
it may be possible that the circumstances referred to by the 
writer in Niles relate to the passage of this amendment 
through Congress in regard to titles of nobility. The article 
referred to maintains that at the time Jerome Bonaparte was 
in this country the Federalist Party, as a political trick, affect- 
ing to apprehend that Jerome might find his way to the Presi- 
dency through “French influence,’ proposed the amendment. 
They thought the Democratic Party would oppose it as unneces- 
sary, which would thus appear to the public as a further proof 


of their subservieney to French influence. The Democrats, tô 
avoid this imputation, concluded to carry the amendment. It 
can do no harm” was what reconciled it to all. 

I see no harm in the proposed amendment. That amend- 
ment was submitted 107 years ago, and it was ratified within 
two years by Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. It was rejected by 
two or three of the States, and when the last State that acted 
favorably upon it ratified that amendment it only lacked the 
vote of one State of becoming a part of our organic law; and, 
indeed, Mr. President, for years the schoolbook histories and 
the public men believed that it was a part of our organic law, 
because in the early days of our Government the Secretary of 
State did not send messages to Congress or promulgate to the 
public any notice whatever as to when an amendment became 
a part of the Constitution. Indeed, I have caused the journals, 
records, and files in the Department of State to be searched, 
and there can not be found any notice of any proclamation or 
promulgation of the ratification of the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution. It was not an unwarranted or violent as- 
sumption, hence the States assumed that when the requisite 
number of States—the last one was Virginia—had ratified this 
amendment it was then and there a part of our organic law. 
So we find that schoolbook histories and journals published 
years after 1810 believed that this amendment which was pro- 
posed in 1810 was a part of the polity and policy of our con- 
stitutional form of government. 

Mr. President, when the great conflict known as our War 
between the States began to throw its dark shadow over the 
people of this land, men rushed with a compromise here and 
with compromise there to heal the breach and tried to avert 
the shock that was apparently about to come to our structure. 
Compromise after compromise was proposed, and just before 
the adjournment of Congress, to wit, March 2, 1861, the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution of the United States, known 
as the Corwin amendment, was proposed to the States and was 
submitted to them for their ratification or adoption. It read as 
follows: 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will author- 
ize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any 
State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to labor or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat., 
251.) Proposed by Congress March 2, 1861. 

That was submitted by Congress on the 2d of March, 1861. 
I warrant there are not 5,000 people in the United States to- 
day who know that that amendment is now pending before the 
various States of our Union for their adoption or ratiffcation. 
That amendment was ratified by the State of Ohio it was 
ratified by the State of Maryland through the State legislature 
and by the State of Illinois in 1862 by a convention. 

So I say a system which permits of no limitation as to the 
time when an amendment may not be voted upon is not fair to 
posterity. It keeps historians, publishers, and annalists, as 
well as the general public, constantly in doubt. 

Having searched closely as to whether there is in the Consti- 
tution itself any expressed or implied limitation as to when an 
amendment may not be adopted, I am driven irresistibly to the 
conclusion that once having proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution, though it were proposed September 15, 1789, it 
could not be recalled even by the unanimous vote of both 
Houses, if Congress wished it recalled, because the power to 
submit an amendment is specifically pointed out, no power being 
given to recall it, and when power is denied, silence is negation. 

Mr. President, I am not without authority on this subject, 
and I wish for a moment to read from Jameson on Constitu- 
tional Conventions, paragraph 585, fourth edition: 

DISCUSSION OF CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 
(Jameson.) 

Sec. 585. VI. Two further questions may be considered : (1) When Con- 
gress has submitted amendments to the States can it recall them, and 
3 How long are amendments thus submitted open to adoption or 
rejection by the States? 

1. The first question must, we think, receive a negative answer. 
When Congress has submitted amendments, at the time deemed by itself 
or its constituents desirable, to concede to that body the power of 
afterwards recalling them would be to give to it that of definitely re- 
jecting such amendments, since the recall would withdraw them from 
the consideration of the States and thus render their adoption impos- 
sible. However this may be, it is enough to justify a negative answer 
to say that the Federal Constitution, from which alone Congress derives 
its power to submit amendments to the States, does not provide for 
recalling them upon any event or condition, and that the power to 
recall can not be considered as involved in that to submit as necessary 
to its complete execution. It therefore can not exist. 

2. The same consideration will, perhaps, furnish the answer to the 
second question. The Constitution gives to Congress the power to sub- 
mit amendments to the States; that is, either to the State legislatures 
or to conventions called by the States for purpose, but there it 
stops. No power is ee to prescribe conditions as to the time within 
which the amendments are to ratified, and hence te do so would be 


* 

to transcend the power given. The practice of Con in such cases 

has always conformed to the implied limitations o 

It has contented. itself with proposing. amendments, to become valid as 
rts of the Constitution, according 

t is, therefore, possible, though hardly probable, that an amendment 

once proposed is always open to adoption by the nonacting or nonratify- 


e Eme 
better opinion would seem to be that an alteration of the Consti- 
tution p to-day has relation to the sentiment and the felt needs 
of to-day, and that, if not ratified early, while that sentiment may fairly 
be supposed to exist, it ought to be regarded as waived and not again to 
be voted upon unless a second time proposed b. ue res 
Src, In discussing the question of the t of the States to vote 
amendments at any time after the date of their pro- 


upen 77 
1 it is r to look into the consequences of such a right. If they 
Rave the rent th 5 4 


th 
several amendments to the Constitution pro 
have received the ratification of one or more 8 
parts of that instrument. Congress could not with- 

hem, and there is in force in regard to them no recognized statute 
of limitations. Unless abrogated by amendments subsequently adopted 
they are, on the hypothesis stated, still before the American people to be 
adopted or rejected. 

In 1873 the Senate of Ohio, acting upon the theory that once — 5 
posed an amendment to the Constitution is always open to ratification, 
adopted a joint resolution ratifying the second of the 
submitted to the States by Congress in 1789, but then rejected 
ing that “no law varying the compensation of Members of Congress 
shall take effect until an election for oe ren gs peg shall have Inter- 
vened.” This resolution, prepared by Madison, was an excellent one; 
but suppose it had been unjust, proposed, crag, in the interest of a 
section or of a party, and, failing at the time receive the requisite 

y by a concerted rally of those interested in 
without discussion or a clear express of the 
that a true construction of the Constitution 

so dangerous co! ences? And, supposin 
by what ty shall the resurrec 
be adopted? proposed in 1789, the 
bered but 13, and w a er gee’ of 10 States 
amendment, how many would have been site 1873, when there 
were 88 States which would have been called u to vote? If the 
answer should be that 29 States must have vo to ratify, since that 
number was three-fourths of all the States in 1873, however reasonable 
such an answer might seem, it would be founded upon no statute or 
and therefore different opinions as to its rea- 
be entertained. Hence the danger of confu- 
discuss this question here merely to emphasize the 
dangers involved in the Constitution as it stands and to show the neces- 
sity of l ation to make certain those points upon which doubts may 
arise in the employment of the constitutional process for amending the 
fundamental law of the nation. A constitutional statute of limitation 
prescribing the time within which proposa amendments shall be adopted 
or be treated as waived onght b means to be passed. (Jameson, 
rg a J A treatise on constitutional conyentions Gth ed., 1887), pp. 


J ask consent to incorporate in the Recorp without reading 
some copious extracts on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, leave will be 
granted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: : 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES PROPOSED 
BY CONGRESS BUT NOT RATIFIED BY THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STATES. 
APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

After the first enumeration required by the first article of the Con- 
stitution, there shall be one Representative for every 30,000 until the 
number shall amount to 100; after which the proportion shall be so 
regulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Representa- 
tives nor less than one Representative for ev 40,000 ms, until the 
number of Re! shall amount 5 after which the pro- 

a 
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Proposed by Con September 25, 1789. 
Ratified by the following States 
0, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 199, ist Cong. 


2d_ sess. P 

> Maryland, December 19, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 106, Ist Cong., 
sess. 
North Carolina, December 22, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 103, ist 


Cong., 2d sess.) 
x South Carolina, January 19, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 50, Ist Cong., 


d sess. 

8 New Hampshire, January 25, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 105, ist 
ong., Sess. 

New York, March 27, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 53, ist Cong., 2d 


sess. 

20 Rhode Island, June 15, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 110, ist Cong., 
Sess. 
Virginia, October 25, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 30, 2d Cong., Ist 


sess. 
Pennsylvania, September 21, 1791. {Senate Journal, p. 11. 


Vermont, Novem! 3. 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 98, 2d Cong., Ist 


ev! 28, 1790. 
The Journals give no record of the action of the Legislatures of Massa- 
5 Connecticut, and Georgia. (Ames, Proposed 
p- x 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. | 


ect un 

shall have intervened. (1 Stat., 97.) 

hich beca: of the Constitution as Amendments I to X:) 
W a b —.— September 255 1280. 


y Congress 
Ratified by the following States: 
Maryland, December 19, 1789. 

2d sess.) 


(Senate Journal, p. 106, ist Cong. 
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North Caro December 22, 1789. 

9898 Dee er 22, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 103, tst 
eee January 19, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 50, ist Cong. 
Delaware, January 28, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 38, 1st Cong., 
Vermont, November 3, 1791, (Senate Journal, p. 98, 2d Cong., Ist 


Virginia, December 15, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 69, 2d Cong., 1st 


Sess. 

Rejected by New Jersey, November 20, 1789 (Senate Journal,, p. 1 
Ist Con 207 sess.) ; New Hampshire, N 25, 1790 (Senate. Jour- 
nal, p. „Ist Cong., sess.) ; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790 (Senate 


TITLES OF NOBILITY, 


If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of nong or honor, or shall thout the consent of 
8 and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from 1 king, prince, or foreign 
power such person shall cease to a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of hol any office of trust or profit under them or 
either of them. (2 Stat., 613.) : 


Proposed by Congress May 1, 1810, 
Ratified by the following G tates 8 
Mar. December 25, 1810, 


land, 
; Kentucky, January 31, 1811. 
—.— 3 31. 1811. 


Vermont, 


Ten 

Geor, Decem! 13, 1811. 

Rork t 988 23, 1811. 
Massachusetts, February 27, 1812. 


New 2. > 
March 12, 1811; Connecticut, rA 
November 28. 1811, 
nsidered Soes 


7, 
September 15, 1814. (Ames, Proposed end- 


ments, pp. 329, 330. 
AMENDMENT ABOLISHING OR INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY PŘOHIBITED 
(CORWIN AMENDMENT). 


No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will authorize 
or te to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic insti id 
to labor or service 


1862. 

February 14, 1862. 
ts, P. 363.) 

Mr. ASHURST. So, Mr. President, I believe if we should 
begin and lay down as a part of our organic law and a part 
of the policy of our Government the limit of time within which 
an amendment under a particular submission may be adopted, 
we would be doing a public service. 

I have pointed out already that there are now pending before 
the States four amendments for their action, for ratification 
or rejection, The whirlwinds, simooms, and siroceos of polities 
do strange things. I advert for a moment to what happened in 
one of the sovereign States of this Union, now so well repre- 
sented by her two Senators—the State of Delaware. Mark you, 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
was, by proclamation of the Secretary of State, declared adopted 
March 30, 1870. The requisite number of States ratified the 
same, for by that time the Secretary of State had begun the 
wise policy of announcing by proclamation when the required 
number of States, the requisite three-fourths, had ratified 
amendments. Yet in the turmoil, struggle, and the tumult of 
a political situation in the State of Delaware it seems that the 
State got temporarily under the dominion of the Addicks “ ma- 
chine,” and that that “ machine,” thinking to flatter, thinking 
to pander to, and do what we call “catch” the negro vote, dealt 
with the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, which had 
already been ratified for 31 years. Delaware ratified that 
amendment solemnly and gravely on the 12th day of February, 
1901—adopted a proposed amendment which had been a part of 
our system since 1870. 4 

So I say there ought to be a limitation on the time when an 
amendment should be ratified. We ought not to have a State 
waiting 84 years and then pass a resolution or wait until an 
amendment is adopted for 31 years and then solemnly pass a 
brutum fulmen, á harmless thunderbolt. 

Mr. President, I have some copious data in relation to this 
subject which I wish to incorporate into the Recorp. I shall 


not detain the Senate by reading the same at this time, but I 
ask to be allowed to incorporate it in the Recorp. It gives the 
history and the dates of ratification of the various amendments. 
It sets out in extenso those now pending and, I think, shows 
the necessity and the need for setting up some sort of a statute 
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of limitation as to when a State may no longer act favorably 
or unfavorably upon a submitted amendment. - 

Personally, as I said in the beginning of my remarks, I would 
be glad for a limitation of 12, 14, 16, 18, or 20 years, but I think 
that when the State acts it should act in the light of the evidence 
and discussion before it. It should act contemporaneously in 
some degree, at least, with the resolution of Congress. 

ATTEMPTS TO REGULATE RATIFICATION, 


On May 23, 1866, when the resolution proposing the fourteenth 
amendment was under consideration, Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, 
submitted an amendment to add to the resolution the following addi- 
tional section : 

Sud. 6. This amendment shall be passed upon in each State by the 
Legislature thereof which shall chosen, or the members of the most 
popular branch of which shall be chosen next after the submission of 
the amendment, and at its first session ; and no acceptance or rejection 
shall be reconsidered or again 8 in question at any subsequent 
session; nor shall any acceptance of the amendment be valid if made 
ae Rage Son from the passage of this resolution.” (Cong. Globe, 
vol. 36. p. $ 

When the fifteenth amendment was before the Senate on February 3, 
1869, Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, proposed to add to the resolution 
submitting it to the States the words: 

2 e fo ing amendment shall be submitted to the legislatures 
of the several States, the most numerous branch of which chosen 
a after the passage of this resolution.” (Cong. Globe, vol. 40, p. 


His h in sapport of this proposal on February 5, 1869, is ae ier 
in the Congressiona) Globe, volume 40, pages 912 to 913. On February 
9, 4809. this amendment was rejected—yeas 13, nays 43. 

On February 17, 1869, an amendment E identical with the 
above was offered by Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, and the constitutionality 
of such a limitation was discu: by Senators Morton, Bayard, Bucka- 
lew, Dixon, and Yates. The question being taken e 
rejected—yeas 12, nays 40. Teong. Globe, vol. 46, RP. 

On Neer / 30, 1882, Mr. peny, of California, introduced a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 116, 47th Cong, ist sess.) pro) 
ment to the Constitution to regulate ratification, as follows: 

“ RECTION 1. The legislature of a State shall not vote upon a pro- 

amendment to the Constitution of the United States except at a 
Tegular session held following an election of the members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, which election must take 
place subsequent to the time of submission by Congress or a convention 
of the pro amendment. l 

“Sec. 2, This amendment shall not take effect until the Sth of 
March. 1885.“ - 

On March 17, 1869. Mr. Morton, of Indiana, introduced in the 
Senate, and on March 29, 1869, Mr. Shanks, of Indiana, introduced in 
the House identical joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 32 and H. J, Res. 57, 
Alst Cong., 1st sess.) which read as follows: 

“ Be it resolved, etc., That on the sixth legislative day of a regular 
session, or of a 1 called special session, of any State 1 lature, 
each house of said 9 at the hour of 12 meridian, shall proceed 
to the consideration of any amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States that may have been submitted by the Congress of the United 
States to the legislatures of the several States for ratification, aceordin 
to the provisions of the fifth article of the Constitution of the Unit 
States: Provided, That such amendment may not have been acted n 
at any preceding session of said legislature. And if, upon the co er- 
ation of such amendment, it shall receive the votes of a 1 5 of 
the members elected to each house of said legislature, it shall be held 
to be duly ratified by such legislature. And if final action is not taken 
upon the first day, then the house shall meet the next day at the same 
hour and so continue to meet from day to day (Sundays excepted) 
until final action is taken upon such amendment. or shall the action 
of either house of said legislature n such amendment be bindered 
or preventea by the resignation or withdrawal, or the refusal to qualify, 
of a minority of either or of both houses of said legislature. 

“Sec, 2, And be it further resolved, That if such amendment or 
amendments shall be ratified according to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding section, the same shall be duly certified by the officers of each 
house and shall be transmitted by the governor of the State to the 
President of the United States.” 

(Cf. Ames, H. V. The . ia amendments to the Constitution o 
the United States during the first century of its history. pp. 287-292.) 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I did not think of address- 
ing the Senate to-day upon the prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment, but the reference of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DEnRwoop] to the laws of the State of Colorado has made me 
believe that I ought to put into the Recorp, following his speech, 
something with relation to the operation of the State constitu- 
tional amendment for prohibition in Colorado, which was 
adopted by the people at an election and took effect January 
1, 1916. 

The Senator from Alabama has said that if Colorado is satis- 
fied with the laws which that State makes, it is all well and good. 
but that when it comes to Colorado attempting to interfere 
with the laws of the State of Alabama, it is all wrong. 


Mr. President, we have found from comparing the result of 


carrying out the amendment to the Constitution in the State of 
Colorado with the previous condition that great good has been 
produced in that State. I hold in my hand a collection of some 
of the facts with relation to the effect of prohibition in Colorado. 

There were 1,615 saloons closed and 17 breweries by that act, 
which took effect January 1, 1916. Denver is a city of 250,000 
population. 

The arrests during the year 1915, which is termed the wet 
year, were for drunkenness in that city 3,219, but in the year 
1916, which was the first year of the operation of the prohibition 
law, the number was reduced to 1,549. In other words, more 
than half of the arrests for drunkenness in 1915 were caused 


by the fact that we did not have a prohibition law in the State 
of Colorado. 

The arrests for yagrancy in Denver dropped from 3.714 in 1915 
to 1,148 in 1916. In other words, by the passage of that con- 
stitutional amendment the cases of vagrancy were reduced more 
than two-thirds. 

The arrests for gambling in Denver decreased from 515 in 
1915 to 252 in the prohibition year of 1916. In other words, 
gambling was not indulged in to the extent of more than one- 
half. A person can readily see the reason. As long as the 
saloons were open the games were going on; if not openly, they 
were being played in a back room; and while the arrests would 
not represent the violations of the law in every instance, it shows 
that there was considerably less gambling in the prohibition 
year of 1916 as contrasted with the wet year of 1915. 

The average number of arrests for all offenses in the city of 
Denver for the six years preceding the adoption of the prohibi- 
tion amendment were 13,922. The total number of all arrests 
during the dry year was 9,985; in other words, they were re- 
duced about one-third. 

Before prohibition was adopted in Colorado 402 cells in the 
city and county jail were occupied nearly all the time. Since 
prohibition the daily average number of prisoners has fallen to 
approximately 75. Thus the number of those who were guilty 
of all offenses punishable by the laws of the States was dimin- 
ished more than two-thirds by the enactment of that law. 

In the State penitentiary the record is startling. Prohibition 
has reduced, according to the warden of the penitentiary, Mr. 
Tynon, the prisoners committed to that institution by 40 per cent. 

The prison population dropped from 782 on May 5, 1916, to 
676 April 11, 1917. In other words, while discharges are being 
made from the penitentiary the number that are sent back 
to the prison is not nearly equal to the number of discharges. 

Mr. President, it is a little misleading to refer to the per 
cent of decrease in the population of the penitentiary, because 
many are in thé penitentiary for life and many are in for long 
terms of years, and, of course, they must be counted in the 
population during the wet year and also during the dry year. 
So the statement of the warden to the effect that the decrease 
is fully 40 per cent is undoubtedly correct. One entire wing 
of the cell house of the State penitentiary of Colorado has 
been closed. That speaks for itself of the great good that is 
resulting from prohibition in that State. 

Upon the other hand, we find that the amount of savings 
accounts in the State of Colorado has increased enormously 
since prohibition has been adopted. There was an increase 
of 26 per cent in the amount of savings-bank deposits in Den- 
ver alone for the first nine months of the year 1916 compared 
with the same period of the wet year 1915. New savings-banks 
accounts were opened in Denver the first dry year in a larger 
number than in any similar period of the city’s history. There 
was an increase of more than 16 per cent in deposits in the 
banks and trust companies of Denver compared with the same 
period in the previous year. 

Mr. President, when it was proposed to adopt prohibition in 
the State of Colorado the predictions were made that particu- 
larly Denver would be wiped off the map. The prediction was 
made that there would be vacant stores throughout all the 
business portion of the city and that the places made vacant by 
the numerous saloons would not be filled by those engaged in 
any other business. In fact, it was predicted that bank ac- 
counts would not be so numerous; that deposits would not be so 
great, and that business would be stagnant. Yet the very state- 
ment that I have read shows that there was a large increase 
instead of a decrease in business. 


In the first dry month the Denver Gas & Electric Co. in- 
creased its gas and electricity current sales more than $10,000, 
whereas it had figured upon a probable loss of $15,000. In 
other words, they argued with themselves, no doubt, that as the 
saloons were brilliantly lighted, each of them having a brilliant 
electric-light sign, there would be a great loss in the amount of 
electricity sold. Yet during that first month the amount sold 
was increased instead of decreased. It was the same way with 
the building permits. The building permits for the year 1916 
were almost double those of 1915 in the city of Denver. The 
financial transactions of the Denver post office indicated the 
enormous increase of $1,258,000 over the year 1915. 

But, Mr. President, there was one thing that was said with a 
great show of reason, namely, that there would be a falling off 
in the tourist trade of Colorado. It was said people will not 
come to a State where they can not buy liquor, and there 
seemed to be perhaps some reason in that declaration and pre- 
diction. But, Mr. President, when we compare the number of 
tourists to Colorado for the year 1916 with that of 1915 we 
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find that directly the opposite occurred. In other words, we 
find that the number of tourists who visited the Rocky Moun- 
‘tain National Park in Colorado in 1915 was 31,000 and in the 
dry year of 1916 the number increased to 51,000—nearly double 
the number. It was found that the men who wanted to take 
their families concluded that they would rather go to a dry 
State than to go to resorts where there might be carousing pro- 
duced by the use of intoxicating liquors. Thus the tourist 
trade which it was predicted with absolute confidence would be 
ruined, as a matter of fact almost doubled the very first year 
of prohibition. The reports this year indicate that the tourist 
travel to Colorado is still greater than in 1916. 

Mr. President, I wish to read right here a statement which I 
clipped from a paper the other day as to the attitude of the 
mayor of the city of Denver on this question. This is his state- 
ment: — 

BOR SPEER CONVERTED. 


zor Speer, of Denver, bas come ne for prohibition, Here 
is an extract m what he said in a recent public address: 

I voted against prohibition when the was before the peopie. 

Yet, notwithstandin what I have said, if the question were submitted 

n I would vote for it. The success of no city de depends upon the saic 

o Hanon: and Denver to-day is better off than it was when saloons were 


run 

“About $6,000,000. was spent for . ip Denver during the 
1915, when saloons were aT Bed te 2,500,000 was spent tor tt lk 
— ban for 3 to ates. tor private use, a saving 


At last Ma 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that testimony of a man 
who had been upon the other side of the question and who 
voted against the prohibition constitutional amendment of 
Colorado ought to have great weight in the determination of 
this question. 

There is one fact that is lamentable but nevertheless true. 
While Colorado is a prohibition State, there is a large quantity 
of liquor that has been coming into that State by shipments 
from a neighboring State. It seems almost impossible te stup 
the shipment of liquor to Colerado from outside of the State. 
Shipments to the extent of at least $2,500,000, according to the 
statement of the mayor of Denver, came from outside sources. 

Mr. President, the very fact that large quantities of liquor 
have gone into the State of Colorado, most of it illegally, is the 
clearest proof why an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is absolutely imperative. 

States can not fully enforce their constitutional prohibition 
amendments; States are powerless to do so, except f a limited 
degree. When a prohibition State has across its border, as is 
the case in Colorade, a State that does not at all prohibit the 
use of intoxicating. liquors, it can readily be seen that absolute 
prohibition is impossible. 

Mr. President, it is not the fault of the laws of Colorado, and 
it is not the fault of those who administer the laws of the 
State of Colorado, that prohibition in that State is not as effec- 
tive as it should be. It is almost impossible to discover every 
individual sale of liquor and every illegal importation of liquor 
from one State to another. The line between States might 
almost be said to be imaginary so far as the enforcement of 
liquor laws. 

Mr. President, that is the reason I have always believed that 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States would 
stop the use of intoxicating liquors and bring the beneficial ef- 
fect prohibition is designed to accomplish. 

This joint resolution is not to enforce a law except in a legiti- 
mate way; it is not to make a law for one State by singling it 
out. That State has joined in the ratification of a constitution 
which provides that an amendment applying to all the States 
of the Union ean be submitted to the States, and if ratified by 
three-fourths thereof, shall become binding on each State. I 
can not see how anyone can contend, under the mode of pro- 
cedure prescribed by our national Constitution, that we are im- 
pairing or annulling any right of a State. 

E can say that Colorado has found it beneficial to have even 
partial prohibition, and I must say that we can not have pro- 
hibition to the extent that we should have, without a United 
States constitutional amendment. It is for Colorado’s own pro- 
tection, as well as for the beneficial effect which will be the result 
in other States that we desire the amendment. We know the 
Federal courts would more effectively enforce such a measure. 
Violators of the law fear the Federal courts more than the State 
eourts. We can not in Colorado get absolute prohibition without 
the aid of a national constitutional amendment, and conse- 


quently when we vote for this joint resolution we believe it to 
be for the purpose of accomplishing that enforcement. We 
therefore believe that it should be adopted and should become a 
part of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it seems that no other Sen- 
ator desires to speak this afternoon, I therefore move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 31, 
1917, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 30, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: . 
We come to Thee Almighty God our heavenly Father, with 
glad hearts, rejoicing in the possession of life, and its splendid 
environments, its lofty hopes and glorious aspirations which 
leap like angels from the temples of our hearts, and which are 
ever leading us onward and upward to greater heights of man- 
hood and glory. Increase our faith in Thee, so that when sor- 
rows gather like clouds thick and fast about us we shall not 
fail; when the storms of adversity break upon us we shall be 
firm; when temptations come rolling in upon us like the mighty 
waves of the ocean we shall be strong to resist, forgetting not 
that “he that dwelleth in the secret place of the most high 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” This we ask 

in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, July 26, 1917, 
was read and approved. 

_. LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for 15 minutes to speak on a resolution 
which I introduced last Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
leave to proceed for 15 minutes on a resolution which he intro- 
duced last Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what is the resolution about? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. The resolution is in 
reference to freedom for Ireland, and I believe it is also very 
essential in the winning of this war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right to object, I will not object. 
if the gentleman will permit me to submit a request for unani- 
mous consent before he begins his address. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will object to unanimous consent on the 
river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. You can not object until it is asked. is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McLaveuir] to speak for not more than 15 
minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I will not object if the gentleman 
will permit me to submit a request for unanimous conseut 
before he begins. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylyania.. I certainly will, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its reading cierk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments, bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 4285. An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On July 24, 1917: 

H. R. 5326. An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, 
manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate airships, and to 
make appropriations therefor, and for other purposes, 

On July 27, 1917: 

II. R. 646. An act for the relief of Mrs. Nancy E. Mullins; 

H. R. 4892. An act authorizing the President to take posses- 
sion, on behalf of the United States, for use as sites for perma- 
nent aviation stations for the Army and Navy and for aviation 
school purposes, of the whole of North Islands in the harbor of 
San Diego, Cal., and for other purposes; and 
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S. 2666. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Sebastian bridge district to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Forth Smith, 
Ark. 

On July 28, 1917: 

S. 1811. An act for the relief of homestead entrymen or set- 
tlers who enter the military or naval service of the United States 
in time of war; 

S. 2106. An act to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River; and 

8. 2667. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a 
bridge across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of the 
town of Wisner, La. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the river and harbor bill, disagree to 
all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the river and 
harbor bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman reserve his objection in 
order that possibly we may be able to satisfy him? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I think I will object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Mo- 
LAvGHLIN]? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous copsent to 
address the House for 15 minutes on the coal situation at the 
conclusion of the address of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. MCLAUGHLIN}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powrns! 
asks unanimous consent that at the close of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McLaucHiin] he be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 minutes on the coal question. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHALL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three 
or four minutes on the food situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that at close of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kentucky he be permitted to proceed for five minutes on the food 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEET. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes immediately following the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SwEET] asks 
unanimous consent that at the close of the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ScHatr] he be allowed to address 
the House for not more than 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TOWNER. On what subject? 

Mr. SWEET. On a general subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Laanix] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the resolu- 
tion that I have introduced in the House, House joint resolution 
127, is presented under the firm conviction that the successful 
prosecution of the war in which we are engaged makes action 
such as indicated therein an imperative need of the times. In 
offering the resolution I am prompted by an unshaken belief 
that its adoption, and its fulfillment in fact, would contribute 
tremendously to the victorious issue of American arms in the 
war we are now waging. 

No observing man can be blind to the events in Ireland; to 
the unrest among the Irish race throughout the world; to ‘the 
disheartening effect of the refusal of the British Governinent to 
put into immediate operation that limited home-rule act now 
on the statute books; and to the alienation of millions ef men 
who are loyal to the cause of freedom by heritage and educa- 
tion, but who remain more or less inactive because freedom is 
denied to the land of their fathers. 

In a world war such as we have entered the smallest factor 
_may decide for victory or defeat. It isa phenomena of this war 
that the rulers of every country in the combative alliances are ever 
vigilant regarding the conditions existing in the realms of their 


allies. We are now as much concerned in the internal affairs 
of Great Britain as we are in the operation of the processes of 
law and order in California or in the Philippines. It has been 
stated with vehement logic that the fates of Great Britain and 
America in the present war are bound together in a common 
peril. Any weakness which develops among the inhabitants of 
one country is a menace to the safety of the other. 

The question of Ireland, therefore, is not merely an English 
question. It is an international question. The United States 
has as much right to shure in the settlement of this question as 
England has. The world apparently is in process of reorganiza- 
tion, and the Irish people form a powerful part of this world. 
The fate of Ireland can be fixed in this House and the cause 
of the allies rendered a service far greater than can be measured 
by the wisest statesmen of our time. 

It has been said that America will be saved on the fields of 
France, just as Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, said, after Braddock's 
defeat, that he would win America on the sands of Germany. 
The axiom that “ history repeats itself” is presented once more 
to the mind in a most powerful manner, for now the cause of 
freedom can be saved on the hills of Ireland. This House, 
which has declared that the freedom of small nations was a 
thing worth going to war for, can thrill the world with a new 
declaration of independence. And just as the course of history 
has declared that the liberation of the American Colontes in- 
spired the world to establish the magnificent system of repub- 
lican government, so also will the liberation of Ireland fortify 
the faith of all free people in the eternal justice of the right of a 
people to govern themselves. [Applause.] 

The winning of the war is a mighty duty that arouses Amer- 
ica. The Irish race has prepared itself for this duty and 
grasps the weapons for the combat. But ean not that race 
rightly ask, before its sons go forth to die, “May not this 
blood be shed also for Ireland?” In the cause of freedom Irish 
soldiers have melted in the blasts of death on every field on 
this continent. They have never asked why—it was thejrs 
but to do and die. They have ever been eager to serve as 
Americans, to bear the burden as citizens, and to guard with 
their lives the destiny of this great Republic. But they have 
never, while doing their duty to their country, forgotten their 
origin. With the high spirit of a proud race they have been 
proud of their warlike deeds and have cherished the memory 
of those achievements which mark them as a separate unit of 
the human family. They ean not forget the ties of consanguin- 
ity. They can not break those ties of blood—the blood of its 
sturdy manhood and womanhood which has contributed much 
to invigorate the American stock and to enrich the heart of this 
great Commonwealth, though this contribution impoverished 
the land of their fathers. They can not forget a line of the 
splendid story of the Irish in America during the last 200 
years. It is the proudest page in the annals of the Irish race. 
And as multitudes of youth—youth of the Irish race—now 
assemble for the conflict in the armies and fleets of their coun- 
try. there are millions who will read the Irish names on the 
muster roll in this war, as did Gen. Charles Lee in the War of 
me Revolution, when he said, “ Half the Continental Army is 

rish.” 

They can not forget a longer and more glorious story, a 
story gleaming with triumph and dark with defeat, but cher- 
ished nevertheless by the Irish race with a devotion unexam- 
pled in the record of nations, with a love like that of mothers 
for their children, with a reverence such as is given to religion 
exalted through generations of persecution and disaster, and 
with that lofty idealism that is imperishable amid decay. For 
800 years the Irish race has cherished the dream of freedom. 
Before the President of the United States uttered those fateful 
words on the second day of last April they had been uttered by 
nearly forty generations of Irishmen. Before the Congress of 
the United States declared for the freedom of small nations 
countless millions of the Irish race had registered a vow to 
live and die for the freedom of their own smal! nation. When 
this Government chose the path of war and announced te the 
world that the sword would not be sheathed until Belgium, 
Serbia, Roumania, and Poland were free, can you not under- 
stand how the millions of the Irish race on this continent were 
struck with an unexpressed wonder? Can you not imagine— 
at least vaguely—the chill at the heart, the shattering of a 
hope, when yearning eyes failed to find the name of Ireland 
among the small nations that were to be redeemed? 

It is no light thing for a powerful race to surrender its 
dream. Yet the Irish race will gladly and trustingly surrender 
the dream of eight centuries in order to insure the safety of 
America. But the spirit that won independence in a long and 
bloody revolution, the sympathy that has united the people of 
Ireland and the people of America for more than a hundred 
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and fifty years, can not be ignored even in the face of a crisis 
that divides and all but paralyzes the world. 

The principles of the Irish race are not written on a “ scrap 
of paper.” They can not be torn from the heart of the race. 
The race can not be asked to perish, to consume its soul, to 
pile its treasures on the altar of expediency, and to light the 
sacrificial pyre of its liberty to win the freedom of other na- 
tions and entirely disregard their own. 

There is unswerving loyalty at this moment in every man 
and woman of Irish blood who owes allegiance to this Govern- 
ment and to its flag. But there is also a longing that this 
Government shall wield its mighty influence—speak its fateful 

. words—for Irish liberties. Those whose fathers have been 
so often betrayed are searching their souls and asking if once 
again the race is to lose its cherished dream of freedom. They 
look back over the past and reflect with bitterness that on the 
fields of Flanders, on the plains of France, on the hills of 
Austria, the young men of Ireland have laid down their lives— 
but not for Ireland. They ask in the silence of their own hearts, 
“Are we always to die and never to gain the object of our 
devotion?” 

Let this Congress ask that Ireland, too, shall be free—shall be 
as free as Belgium, as Montenegro, as Serbia, as Roumania, as 
Poland, as Greece. Then will a change come over the face of 
this war. A cheer will rise that will be heard around the 
world, because it will come from the lips of the Irish race in 
every land where constitutional justice holds its place, and 
from the lips of every people who wish to be free. 

It is, however, not a question of conciliating the Irish race. 
The lives, the fortunes, the honor of that race are pledged to 
America. But there are more powerful bonds of fealty than 
pledges. There are more binding ties than those of birth, than 
oaths of allegiance, than convictions of the justice of a cause. 
Touch the deep emotions of a race and that race will feel a 
deathless pride in having been given the opportunity of showing 
its devotion to the cause to which the country is pledged. 
[Applause.] 

Not only in the marts of commerce, in the great cities, over 
the wide plains of America will such a declaration be hailed 
with delight, but across the border into Canada, over the bush 
of Australia, the veldts of South Africa, on the hills and vales 
of Ireland, and in the mills and mines of Great Britain herself 
will the glad tidings go that the American Congress, toward 
which the yearning gaze of the Irish race is now turned, has 
spoken the words of destiny, and that Ireland shall be a self- 
governing nation. 

The action that this House is asked to take has been taken 
by other Governments in other crises. It would be possible to 
enumerate instances from the records of other nations. But it 
is worth while recalling at this time the action of this Govern- 
ment in the case of Texas in 1847, and of the British Govern- 
ment in the case of Greece in 1822. In both of these cases the 
hand of a powerful Government was extended to a small 
nation struggling for its freedom. Z 

Another principle of statesmanship practiċed since the earliest 
times is that of concession to the prejudices of its own citizens. 
In applying this principle Lincoln disarmed the prejudices of 
the army of McClellan by assuring the men of that army that 
the Civil War was not being waged to impose negro domination 
upon the southern people, but to save the Union. Is it not 
worth while to assure the Irish race that this war is being 
waged to establish freedom in those countries that have been 
deprived of it? 

Every Government exists and flourishes through the senti- 
ment of its people. Those that seize power by force of arms 
will not long maintain it before the advance of unconquerable 
democracy. The exception to this rule is the case of Ireland. 
In that country there are protests; there are immense meetings 
addressed by leading public men; there are insurrections and 
bloodshed; there are arrests and imprisonment for defiant citi- 
zens; there are areas of martial law and all its consequent petty 
tyrannies—all indicating that the cause for which America is 
fighting is imperiled by the oppression of a race whose sons at 
this very hour are marshaled to achieve the victory which shall 
result in establishing the rights of small nations. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Not just now. Is it 
not a strange spectacle—an embattled Irish race striving to 
break the shackles of every enslaved people except those 
shackles which bind the people of their cradle land to the 
chariot of the conqueror? 

We declare that we are now repaying the debt of gratitude 
to France for her aid in the Revolution. Is it forgotten that 
the people of Ireland sent a message of good will and encourage- 
ment to the Continental Army, and that not alone was the army 


of Washington half Irish but that the army of France in 
America at that time was also half Irish? We waged a war for 
the freedom of Cuba, and we protect that small nation in its 
right to freedom. For a century we have guaranteed the soy- 
ereignty of the South American Republics. Is it to be recorded 
on the annals of civilization—is it to be written in the record 
of this Nation—that small nations, alien in blood and language, 
strange in customs, and foreign in character, shall receive 
from the generous hand of America the dearest of all posses- 
sions—freedom—and that this priceless treasure is to be denied 
to that small nation whose blood has been shed in torrents for 
the defense of America, whose speech is our speech, whose char- 
acter is the American character, whose customs are our cus- 
toms, and who have never been foreigners since the first ship 
sailed across the sea with the soldiers who were even then fight- 
ing the battles of liberty, as they have ever fought them, and as 
their descendants are recrossing that sea to fight them again? 
I am fully convinced that the American Congress can answer 
the question. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the genfleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powers] is recognized for 
15 minutes, 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
want to make a few remarks touching the attitude of the ~ 
present administration and the Government toward the coal 
producers of the country. I am not a coal producer. I hold 
no brief to speak for them. As a matter of fact a majority 
of them have always been against me in my congressional cam- 
paigns down in my district. The miners, in the main, have 
been for me. The interests of the miners and operators are 
so closely allied that you can not injure the one without hurt- 
og 1 5 other. The miners know I have stood by them all along 

e line. 

It seems that the coal operators have few friends and no 
advocates in this Chamber. In justice to them, I want to make 
a few statements regarding their situation. The price of free 
coal! —that is, coal not under contract—so far as the con- 
sumers of the country are concerned, is enormously high. I 
might say that the price that the consumers have to pay is 
outrageously high. But if the coal producers alone were re- 
sponsible for this entire situation—a thing which they are 
not—even in that event there would be at least some justifica- 
tion for their position. I lay down this proposition, which I 
do not believe any gentleman here will deny, and that is that 
from 1900 to 1916, inclusive, 16 long years, there was not a 
single new dollar made by the producers of bituminous coal in 
the entire United States. The figures of the Federal Trade 
Commission, as well as the figures of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, fully sustain this statement. I am taking the Govern- 
ment's own figures for it. 

It is true that some of the operators made money, others lost. 
I am speaking of the operators as a whole. The Federal Trade 
Commission, in a recent report made by them, I believe on the 
20th of June, makes this statement: 


For several yore rior to 1916 it has been a matter of general knowl- 
edge that the N coal industry of the United States was in an 
unsound condition. 


There is no doubt about the unsound condition of the bitum- 
inous coal industry from 1900 to 1916. I know of my own per- 
sonal knowledge that for the last 8 or 10 years many of the 
coal operators in my district—and it is fast becoming one of the 
great coal-producing districts of this country—were in a state 
of bankruptcy. I am speaking up to 8 or 10 months ago. Many 
of them were being forced to the wall. Others were forced to the 
verge of ruin. I know that of my own personal knowledge. So 
that if the coal operators were responsible for the high price 
of coal that has been prevailing for 8 or 10 months, there is 
at least some justification for their position, because for the 
last 16 years their industry in this country has been making no 
money. In the main, during that length of time the country has 
been at the high tide of prosperity with a few minor exceptions. 
The other industries have been making money hand over fist. 
During all this time the coal industry has been losing money, 
many of them, as I say, being forced to the wall. So that if 
they were responsible for it all there would at least be some 
justification. But are they responsible? The Federal Trade 
Commission, in its report of June 20, states that at least 70 to 90 
per cent of the coal produced in this country is produced under 
contract. That is to say, railroad companies, the great steel 
mills, the great iron factories, the cotton mills, and so forth, 
which consume 80 per cent of the coal produced in the United 
States, buy their coal under contract. 

Many of the contracts made years ago are not out of existence 
now. Many of the contracts have been fulfilled. In fact, nearly 
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all of them have been in course of fulfillment by the coal oper- 
ators during the high price of coal. That is, these contracts 
were made at a time when wages were not as high as now, when 
materials were not as high as now, when coal could be produced 
at a much cheaper cost. And while the coal operators have been 


fulfilling the cont. acts, Lag od of them have been doing so at a 
loss to themselves. It is the so-called “free coal,” the panicky 
condition of buyers, the disreputable conduct of a few middle- 
men, together with the new routing of coal, which are respon- 
sible for the fluctuation of price. It is not the producers; it is 
not the shortage. 

During 1916 there was no shortage of coal—only about 
4,000,000 tons short in the anthracite output. They produced 
509,000,000 tons of bituminous coal—the biggest output in 
the history of the country—so that the high prices of coal 
have not been due to the coal shortage, but have been due 
largely to the fear, the terror, of shortage, along with the other 
things to which I have just called attention. The operators 
could have refused to have accepted, at the mouth of their 
mines, the high prices offered them for about 20 per cent of their 
coal—that is, the so-called “free coal —and if they were the 
only persons.in the world getting high prices for their products 
such conduct might be reasonably expected of them, but not so 
with the world gouging them at every turn of the road. The 
price of coal is too high, but the price of everything else is too 
high. 

The operators are willing to come down in the price of their 
products if the other fellows will. They are willing to sacrifice 
as much for the Government and the public as anybody else, 
but they object to being made the“ goat.” A crisis, however, is 
on, and certain members of the Cabinet, high-minded men, real- 
izing that the price of coal is too high, realizing that the price of 
coal is hampering the Government in the proper prosecution of 
the war, realizing that the householder and the consumers, the 
Wage earners, men working on salaries are paying enormously 
high prices for coal. realizing that there ought to be some remedy 

for the situation, Secretary Lane, of the Cabinet, Commissioner 

Fort. of the Federal Trade Commission, the coal production 
committee of the Council of National Defense, Mr. Manning, of 
the Bureau of Mines, called the bituminous coal operators of 
the United States to assemble here in Washington the latter 
part of June. They did come, and assembled through their 
representatives, more than 400 of them. Mr. Lane, of the 
Cabinet, said to these men that a national crisis is at hand. 
“We want you to put down the price of coal at the mouth of 
the mines to a reasonable figure. We want it for 83 a ton, 
and we want to give you less than that if the Federal Trade 
Commission, now conducting an investigation. says that $3 is 
too much.” The coal operators agreed to take $3 a ton at the 
mouth of the mines for the next 30 days and thereafter to take 
whatever the Federal Trade Commission said was a reasonable 
profit, charging the Government and everybody else only what 
the coal actually costs to produce, In other words, the coal pro- 
ducers of this country. the only men called upon to make any 
such sacrifice said: “ We are willing, we will charge everybody 
what our coal actually costs to produce, and all we want above 
that is a fair profit. and we are willing for the Government to 
fix the price and the profit.“ The matter was agreed to. 

Secretary Lane complimented the coal operators for being 
big men and doing a big thing in a big way. He said that they 
had “ reason to be proud of what they had done” and that “ they 
had worked in a spirit that makes for the success of our coun- 
try. The operators went to their homes. They agreed to this 
thing notwithstanding the fact that 80 per cent of their output 
goes to the railroads, the cotton mills, the steel mills, the fac- 
tories, the foundries, the munition plants of the country, all of 
which have been making enormously greater profits than the 
coal producers ever dreamed of. None of these men were called 
upon by the Government, or by any man connected with it, to 
make a similar sacrifice on their part, and yet the coal pro- 
ducers agreed to do this. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman have in mind what the 
price of coal was per ton in Kentucky at the mouth of the 
mine in 1914? 

Mr. POWERS. I do not remember the exact figure. 

Mr. NORTON. Approximately, 

Mr. POWERS. I can hardly answer that question. I 
not sure what it was. 

Mr. NORTON. One dollar and twenty-five cents? 

Mr. POWERS. Possibly so; maybe a little higher than that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think it was between 81.40 and 81.50. 

ee NORTON. What does it sell for now ot the mouth of the 
mine? 


am 


Mr. POWERS. About $4. 
toa NORTON. What was day labor worth in the mines in 

Mr. POWERS. I can not give you the figures, but it has been 
greatly increased since that time, and the miners are demanding 
a further increase, and they have got to have good wages or 
they can not live. 

Mr. NORTON. 
400 per cent. 

Mr. POWERS. That is the free coal that I am talking about, 
and that is only 20 per cent of the output, and I have explained 
about that increase. Most of the coal goes by contract. I am 
not trying to absolve the coal operators from blame, in so far 
as blame should attach to them, but they are entitled to fair and 
just treatment. and they are not getting it. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman says that in 1914 coal at the 
mouth of the mine sold for $1.40 or $1.50. 

Mr, POWERS. I do not know. I say this: That so far as 
“free coal” is concerned, which is 20 per cent of the output 
coal not under contract, the coal operators for the last 8 or 10 
months have been making money hand over fist, and the price 
has been outrageously high, and to the extent that the coal 
operators may be to blame for this, I am not trying to absolve 
th 


em. . 

Mr, NORTON. And wages have increased 25 per cent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Coal to-day in the District of Columbia iş 
bringing $8.50 a ton. 

Mr. POWERS. I do not know what it brings here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman state what that coal is 
worth at the mouth of the mine? 

Mr. POWERS. I can not tell. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What kind of coal is that? 

Mr. BLANTON, Furnace coal; what they put into the stoves 
here to-day. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is anthracite. 

Mr. POWERS. There is no anthracite produced in my dis- 
trict. Virtually all the anthracite coal is produced in the State 
of Pennsylvania. I am not personally acquainted with the price 
of that coal, but let me read you what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has to say about some of it. I read from page 8 of this 
report of June 20: 

For years the prices received for anthracite steam sizes have not been 
sufficient to pay the cost of production. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Is the scale of wages of the miners 
of the gentleman’s State fixed until July, 1918, by agreement 
with the operators? 

Mr. POWERS. In my district they have mostly had inde- 
pendent labor until recently when the miners have made an 
organization. They have organized and they are demanding an 
increase in wages. A big strike is impending. 
` Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I understand that the soft-coal - 
miners throughout most the country are under a contract or 
fixed scale of wages until June, 1918? 

Mr. POWERS. That may be true generally, but it is not true 
in my district. I shall have to decline to yield further, as my 
time is about up. 7 

After these operators had come here to Washington and made 
the agreement of which I have spoken, they returned to their 
homes no doubt feeling that they had made a great sacrifice, 
especially in view of the fact that nobody else had been called 
upon to make any, and in view of the further fact that neither 
the Government nor the public had come to their relief in the 
days of their sore trial and threatened destruction. To this 
magnanimity on the part of the operators, what has been the 
attitude of the Federal Government and this administration 
since that time? It is common knowledge, of course, that the 
good work of Secretary Lane, Commissioner Fort, and Mr. Man- 
ning have been knocked into a cocked hat by Secretaries Baker 
and Daniels and President Wilson. So the real answer of the 
administration to the magnanimous conduct of the coal opera- 
tors is found in the provisions of the food-control bill now 
before us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HEFLIN). 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
tinue for 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The order is that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Schar. shall proceed for 5 minutes 
following the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powers], having 
15 minutes. 


The price of coal at the mine has increased 


The time of the 
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Mr. POWERS. 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to take up now the atti- 
tude of the administration to the coal trade and the coal opera- 
tors of the country, as we can judge it from the provisions con- 
tained in the food-control bill, and of necessity I must be brief. 
Let us take section 4 of both the Senate and the House bills. 
We find this, that general provision is made for governmental 
eontrol of apparently all necessaries, although the title to the 
bill does not cover any such thing. Under section 4 it is pro- 
vided that there shall be no monopoly of the necessaries of life. 
Further it is provided that it shall be unlawful to make any un- 
just or unreasonable rate or charge. This of course includes 
coal, because if there is any commodity that touches the public 
weal at as many angles as coal touches it I do not know what it 
is. Coal is absolutely essential to the transportation facilities 
of the country. It is absolutely essential to the great industrial 
world. It is absolutely essential to the household welfare of the 
land. Coal must be included in this provision of the bill, The sec- 
tion further provides that no one shall enhance the price or exact 
excessive prices for any necessaries. That provision covers 
coal. The administration is not content with putting coal on 
the same footing as some other things, so in section 5, which is 
the license section of the bill, it is provided that if, in the opinion 
of the President, it is necessary to require the coal operators 
of the country to get out a license, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, in order that they may operate the 
coal mines at all, that shall be done. That is section 5 of the 
bill. Section 6 is the hoarding section. It is a mighty good sec- 
tion, one of the best sections in the entire bill. It provides that 
you can not either hoard coal or other necessaries, and I in- 
dorse nearly all of that section. But section 8—why, they 
strike at coal operators in almost every section of this bill, and 
chase them like they were a band of malefactors. Section 8 
provides that the President, if in his judgment it is necessary, 
may commandeer the fuels of the country, may take over all 
the coal produced. Section 9 provides that the President, if 
he desires to do it, may force the coal operators of the country 
to sell their coal only to the Federal Government through an 
agency to be established. And will it not be some job to estab- 
lish an agency to handle the 2,000,000 tons of coal daily pro- 
duced in this country? 

Section 10 provides that the President may commandeer, if 
he sees fit to do it, all the coal mines of the country, take them 
with all their equipment. How would he operate them if he had 
them? Section 22 provides—and that is the Pomerene amend- 
ment—that the President of the United States shall be em- 
powered to fix the price of coal and coke, and I notice from 
the morning’s papers that the conferees have broadened that 
provision so that the President may not only fix the price, 
so far as the Government is concerned in its needs in this 
war, but may fix the price for everybody. If a price is fixed for 
the Government, the same price certainly ought to be fixed for 
the consuming public. The President is to fix the price and 
establish the rules and regulations under which the operators 
are to operate the mines, and if they do not operate the mines 
as the President believes they ought to be operated, out they go. 
I will just read the language of the Senate bill: ` 

If, in the opinion of the President, any such producer or dealer fails 
or neglects to conform to such prices or regulations and conducts his 
business efficiently, etc. 

Why, the President has got the power to take over the coal 
mines and all the coal of the country. My understanding is, 
as I gather from the public press, that it is the purpose of the 
President to fix a uniform price of coal at the mouth of the 
mine. He expects thereby, it is said, to solve the high price 
of coal to the ultimate consumer, to increase the output of the 
mines, to greatly strengthen our national defense, and to bring 
unalloyed relief and joy to the citizenry of the entire country, 
save and except the operators themselves. Delusive dreams, 

Mr. President, delusive dreams. Judging from the statements 
in the public press, the President has said that $1.50 per ton 
ought to be the price of coal at the mouth of the mine. I 
want to say this, that if the President of the United States fixes 
a uniform price of coal at the mouth of the mine at $1.50 per 
ton, or anything akin to that price, I predict for this country 
the greatest calamity that it has ever had. Such a course will 
put the operators of small veins of coal and many small opera- 
tors out of business, if not many larger ones. The small opera- 
tors produce about 50 per cent of the entire output. What will 


I know that is the order, but I submit my 


this country do with its output of coal reduced 50 per cent? 


The production of coal is the crying need of the hour. While 
the price of coal ought to be reduced, the production of it is the 
real demand of the times; and you can get more milk by feed- 
ing the cow than you can by twisting her tail. 

What will become of this country from the standpoint of the 
home user of coal? What will become of it industrially, what 
will become of it in the conduct of the war if such action is 
taken here as will materially reduce.the output of coal? Out 
of 300 working days, the mines run last year but 230. By per- 
mitting them to run at their full capacity 259 days this year 
they will produce enough coal to supply the needs of this coun- 
try generally, and the needs of the allies in the conduct of the 
war. But you have got to permit them to run. The operators 
have got to have men and they have got to have cars, They 
have got to have such a price for their coal as will permit them 
to operate. Does the President mean to fix the price of coal at 
$1.50 per ton at the mouth of the mine? Does the President 
propose to fix the same price for all the mines, not teking into 
account the quality of coal, not taking into account the thickness 
of the vein, not taking into account the labor conditions; is the 
price going to be uniformly fixed? If so, the plan is already 
doomed to failure. Let me read to you part of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s report of a few days ago: 

A!l the nations at war have relieved coal miners from military duty, 
urging that their greatest service to the State can be performed by 
remaining at thelr regular employment. 

Let me pause long enough to say that the nations at war, 
whether on the side of the allies or whether on the side of the 
central powers—all the countries engaged in the war—if the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission can be relied upon, have 
relieved from military duty the coal miners of those various 
countries, But the attitude of this Government toward the coal 
miners of our country is upon an entirely different footing. In 
other words, they are not relieved from military duty under the 
conscript law passed by this Congress, over my protest some 
time ago. The ranks of the miners are already being seriously 
depleted by the lack of steady employment, by big wages paid in 
munition plants and other employments; and now you propose 
to further deplete them, contrary to the policy and experience of 
every other country engaged in the war, by sending them to the 
front to shoot and be shot at. Let me read you further what the 
Federal Trade Commission says about this: 

Already in this country the ranks of the miners are being seriously 
2 y enlistment, 

ay remedies have been urged upon the commission. Government 
ownership or at least Government operation is argued by many, but 
perhaps the most common is the suggestion that the Government fix 
rices at the mines. This su tion has been carefully considered and 
t seems clear that unless a uniform price is fixed each ton of coal wili 
have to be followed through to the consumer lest any given ton be re- 
talled at a price based upon the price fixed for the highest cost mine. 

If a uniform price were fixed, many mines will be shut down unless 
the price is high enough to make the highest cost mine profitable. Such 
a price, in operation, might be found ‘unfair as to the public and espe- 
cially as to the railroads. No remedy will be effective that does not 
include constant employment to labor and at fair wages; maximum 
production of all equipped mines, fair profits to all mine owners, and 
prompt equitable, and economical distribution to all consumers, both 

omestic and industrial. 

. It would seem that pre employment, fair compensation to labor 
and capital, equitable distribution, and stable prices could be secured 
by se ing all coal and coke production in the ha 
ment. 

It the producer at each mine were paid his full cost of production 
with allowance for depletion, maintenance, upkeep, and all the usual 
items, and to this were added a fixed and uniform net profit per ton, 
with due regard to quality, the coal thus produced at widely varyin 
costs, if pooled, could be sold through the Government at an average ant 
uniform price, quality considered, which would ‘be entirel 
the consuming public, and a price much lower than could 
effort were made to fix a uniform price to the producer. 

Such a method would require careful supervision as to economical 
operation, but this task and the expense involved in forming it 
will be very small in proportion to the net saving gained to the Nation, 
As a matter of practice, many large contracts are being made on a 
basis of cost or production plus an agreed profit. 


It will be observed that the Federal Trade Commission 
strongly advises against attempting to fix a uniform price of 
coal at the mouth of the mines, as is the intention of the Presi- 
dent, if he has not been misrepresented and misunderstood. 

It would mean ruin to the coal industry, and therefore ruin 
to the country, to fix a uniform price at the mouth of the 
mines unless that price was fixed sufficiently high to save 
the small producers and the operators of small veins of coal. 
To do this, the price would be so high as would likely work 
some hardship on the country generally. 

There seems to me to be but few solutions to this coal prob- 
lem: One is for the Government to pool all the coal at a fixed 
net price, but pay each operator “his full cost of production, 
with allowance for depletion, maintenance, upkeep,” and a 
“fair profit,” as the Federal Trade Commission recommends, 
but in order for this plan to work there would have to be both 
a maximum wholesale and retail price; and another is to leave 
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the trade to the law of supply and demand. But neither of 
these methods will prove effective if left solely to themselves, as 
this bill proposes to leave the price fixing. The mere fixing of 
a price of coal per ton is not enough, even if the price fixed were 
satisfactory. The operators have got to have men, and they 
have got to have transportation. Without these no price fixing 
will amount to anything. Let me read to you what the Federal 
Trade Commission says on this subject: 


The pooling of coal in the hands of a Government agency would 
still be ineffective either as to distribution or as to the promotion 
of a maximum of production unless similar control extended over all 
means of transportation, both rail and water, and to meet this the 
pooling of railroads and boat lines fs clearly indicated. The rall- 
roads of the country, if operated as a unit and on Government 
account, could be u to transport coal and other N by the 
most direct route to their point of destination, and the efficiency 
of the roads themselves, and of existing rolling stock and of motive 
power would be vastly increased. 

The operation both of the mines and of the transportation cies 
could be carried on by the present employees and officials, and after 
the war tbey could be returned unimpaired to private operation. 


In other words, the coal operators have got to have railroad 
cars in which to ship their coal. They must -have cars on the 
spot as the coal is gotten out, because they have no facilities 
for storing the coal. In fact, there is no storage room anywhere 
for 90 per cent of the coal produced. 

And Jet me say here that there are plenty of cars if the oper- 
ators could only get hold of them; and there are operations 
a plenty to produce all the coal we need if they were but given 
a chance. What the Federal Trade Commission says on this 
subject after full investigation ought to carry great weight. 
Let me read from their report of June 19, 1917: 

The present production of bituminous coal the country over is about 
40 per cent short of the possible maximum, and this limitation is solely 
to charged, as to primary cause, to faulty rail transportation. The 
present demand for coal is unprecedented, but the mines now open are 
capable of filling this demand if adequate car supply is furnished. 

t Is a fact in the bituminous industry that the capacity of a mine 
for production and the capacity of labor is limited absolutely by the 
supply from day to day of coal cars for the moving of the product. 
Thus we have found that, with the market at unheard-of prices, labor 
is often standing idle at the mines and production is limited as com- 
pared with the possible productive capacity. 

We find that mine labor is being disorganized by reason of ir r 
employment and forced idleness, and that in some fields bituminous 
mines are working only three or four days a week and that willing labor 
and willing operators are standing idle half the time. 

In other fields where there is now a more nearly 8 car supply 
the Irregularity of car supply in months past has so mig ee and 
discouraged labor that these mines are not now nearly at full capacity 
of production. The irregularity and uncertainty of employment. has 
caused the miners to be tempted to leaye the mines and go into other 
employment, and, having left, it is difficult to bring them back. 

he commission believes that there are enough coal cars in the coun- 
try but that there are not enough coal cars delivered to the mines 
and that, an adequate supply having been delivered to the mines an 
Jonded, these cars are not moved to the point of consumption either 
with the greatest of expedition nor are they promptly disc’ 
their arrival at their destination. 

The commission has much testimony of widespread abuse in the use 
of coal cars by s lators for the storage of coal for speculative pur- 
poses, and that the practice of reconsignment is wasteful and a cause 
of delay and market manipulation. 

The commission finds that coal is not sent to the point of consump- 
tion by the most direct route, and that coal cars are being used for 
transportation of many other sorts of product. 

Here we have the trouble in a nutshell. Listen further to 
what the Federal Trade Commission says: 

The coal problem can not be worked out so long as the railroads are 

ermitted to divide and allot traffic; to lay embargoes without regard 
To their immediate effect upon industry or upon the systematic dis- 
tribution of coal; to give priority to the movement of high freight rate 
commodities; and to use the device of “ long haul.” 

How do you expect and how does the President expect to solve 
the coal problem by merely fixing a price on coal? This bill 
does not attempt to solve the problem of transportation, yet the 
coal problem can not be solved without it. My district is rich 
in coal. My constituents are vitally interested in the coal pro- 
visions of this bill; the operators are interested; the miners 
are interested; the farmers are interested; the owners of land 
having coal under it are interested; my district generally is 
interested; and I shall do all I can to have eliminated from this 
bill its unfair provisions. Many of them, if the bill comes to 
final passage as it now stands, I do not feel like I can afford to 
vote against; some of them I do not feel like I can afford to 
vote for; but I will have to vote either for or against when the 
time comes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, the present moment is big with 
the future. The Nation waits expectant, breath holding. Our 
glance is forward; the past has no precedent. Our burdens as 
a Nation seem almost greater than we can bear. Everywhere 
undercurrents of bitter feeling. Strife secretly festering. 
Greed taking new and ugly forms. Revolt and overthrow of 
all manner of oppression in the very air. All around distrust 
and suspicion. ‘ 
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The blanket charge is made on every hand that Congress is 
fiddling, wasting time. The man in the street does not know 
that the House has passed in record time the war resolution, 
the selective-conscription bill, the revenue bill, the aviation bill, 
trading with the enemy, the espionage bill, the food-survey and 
food-control bills; in short, every one of the administration's 
war measures, with the utmost minimum of debate consistent 
with honest endeavor to frame bills that would bear the weight 
of the future. If the critics would refer their charges spe- 
cifically to the Senate instead of blanketing Congress, it would 
let the country know where the hitch is. The food, feeds, and 
fuel bill was ready for the Senate in plenty of time for it to 
be passed by July 1. Yet, with the certain knowledge that 
every day is.a day of gold to the enemy, there has been this 
indefensible delay. If their deliberation were to the improve- 
ment of the people’s condition it would be endurable. But 
nearly every change in the revenue measure has been to the 
detriment of the plain people. Instead of remedying the de- 
fects in their proposed revenue bill (which they virtuously 
claim is the reason for delay), instead of removing the injus- 
tices with which it is full, they are only serving to heap fur- 
ther the burden on the shoulders of the poor and take away 
from the obligation of the rich in their attempt to usurp the 
functions of the House in originating revenue measures. * They 
make of it a rich man’s bill. Those who can afford it should 
pay for this war. 


My heart sickens at the thought of millions of people waiting 
patiently, hoping against hope that something will be done by 
the men they sent down here to care for their interests, while 
the disgusting spectacle of personal squabbles and persistent 
obstruction continues. The lower House was through weeks 
ago with the war legislation; we are now compelled to mark 
time waiting for the Senate to catch up. Having completed 
our bit, having done our uttermost, we say, “ We are helpless, 
Our hands are tied. We have finished our work and can do 
nothing more.” But the people do not like helpless Congress- 
men. All they know is that the revenue bill has not been 
passed and the loan is almost gone; the food-survey bill, passed 
weeks ago by the House, is still hung up; the aviation bill was 
allowed to drag along, though France is imploring us to send 
‘aviators to save her. And, worst of all, there is a bitter strug- 
gle in conference, further delaying the food bill, already delayed 
six weeks, with its provision for cheaper food and fuel, though 
July 1 is passed and the southern crops are moving into the 
speculators’ hands, for the troublesome Members of the other 
body have thrown a monkey wrench into the machinery. Food 
gamblers have already cornered the tin-plate output. Canned 
goods to-day are higher than fresh. Overnight, without reason, 
they vault upward. And now, instead of proceeding with the 
revenue bill, which would net the Treasury better than $500,000 
a day, clear the streams of trade, settle the method of raising 
the revenue, and put business on a firm foundation, they took up 
the river and harbor bill and squabbled over the distribution of 
“ pork,” when there is still in the Treasury unexpended for river 
and harbor purposes $33,000,000—plenty of money for emer- 
gency care of navigable rivers and harbors. 

And with but two days’ discussion, passed it last Thursday, 
50 to 11, with 35 not voting. Exhausted with lugging large bur- 
dens of “pork” to their respective States, they feel it incum- 
bent to take two days’ rest, adjourning over till to-day, though 
the country is demanding their immediate consideration of the 
revenue bill. 

It is the House every time that has sustained the President, 
and vigorously and with patriotic promptness pushed his meas- 
ures to decision. : 

What does it profit us to pass remedial measures here in the 
House when they must be turned and picked and prodded an 
endless time at the other end of the Capitol, then be returned to 
us with every particle of effectiveness extracted, every chance 
of benefit crushed? f 

The food, feed, and fuel bill contains a provision that holds 
out a hope for the relief of the fuel situation of the Northwest, 
acutely threatening to-day. The coal supply at the head of the 
Lakes is over 2,000,000 tons short. Many boats come empty to 
Duluth. There should be 10 cargoes a day, whereas only 3 are 
received. If the needs of the northwestern winter are to be 
met, the Northwest must be supplied while boats can ply the 
Lakes, Unless the docks are filled up by the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the chances of accumulating enough coal before the 
close of navigation are small. There must be sufficient freight 
ears released by the railroad committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to enable mine operators to supply northwestern 
needs, 
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The people are clamoring for relief. If the Government can 
not get action from the railroads, or a decent price per ton for 
soft coal and bituminous coal, it had better take over mines and 
railroads, and take a hand at running the business itself. For 
four months Great Britain has controlled the coal mines. 

There is no reason for a great increase per ton at the mines. 
The report of the Federal Trade Commission on the coal situa- 
tion shows that in 13 companies the increase in operating costs 
and general expense has been 28 cents since 1913, most of it 
since April, 1916, namely, increase in labor is 15 cents; supplies, 
2 cents; general expense, 11 cents. An increase of 28 cents 
does not justify a leap to $4.50 to $5 per ton at the mouth 
of the mines. The cost of production has increased less than 
25 per cent, while the selling price has increased 300 to 400 
per cent. The mines threaten to close if they are not given 
their price. More “pay ”-triotism. Let them close. The Gov- 
ernment should find a way to open and run them. The dollar 
mania enfrenzies these men. They can see nothing but their 
dream of wealth. No consideration of suffering .n their fellow 
creatures or necessity of their Government appeals to them. 
The only club they can feel is a hit at their own interest. They 
will bow to nothing but fear. Traitor is not too strong a word 
for them, anden traitor’s punishment is their dessert. 

What will the Northwest face this winter if the coal. famine 
is not averted? Schoots and factories must shut down, factories 
that supply war material and necessities and furnish labor must 
suspend, apartment houses will suffer lack, and the misery 
among the poor is unbearable to contemplate, 

What matter if food and fuel be denied the weary laborer? 
There is no more burning necessity in America to-day than the 
question of food and fuel investigation and control. There 
should have been, months ago, action on this question to alleyi- 
ate the suffering increasing from day to day. The people back 
home will not be fooled by the wolves of Wall Street. The 
philanderers and slackers and players of party politics shall feel 
the whip of public scorn and obloquy and impatience for ob- 
structing this measure. f 

It is amusing to hear Wall Street come to the aid of the 
farmer. I got a letter from a Wall Street firm this morning 
crying out against the quack legislation of the food bill that 
was going to harm the poor farmer. The farmer has nothing 
to lose but everything to gain. He is assured of a minimum 
price of 52 in this bill; he is not obliged to sell, It is not the 
farmer that objects; it is Wall Street that objects. But it is not 
Wall Street we want represented so faithfully. We, the Ameri- 
can people, do not believe that it is our duty to let our property 
and our lives be confiscated by these great combinations and 
money powers, these trusts, these monopolies. 

All over the country the greed and selfishness of the food 
pirates is the cause of untold suffering and misery among the 
poorer classes, There is no punishment too great for him who 
coins his countrymen’s necessity into gold, who is so devoid of 
conscience as to ruthlessly involve his country, already in deep 
peril, in worse danger. 

There is no hope for that national spirit we need so much, 
for that broad democracy and equitable distribution of wealth 
that is the dream of those who love their fellow men, while 
speculators and food hoarders continue to gonge the public to 
the tune of $110,000,000 a month, while good food is permitted 
to rot to boost up the price, though the plain people starve, 
Bread can be bought in France, 85 ounces for a little over 8 
cents in our money; in Belgium, 35 ounces for 11 cents; and in 
England, 4 cents a pound, all of which is made from our grain, 
iseyi we are being gouged 10 cents for a supposedly 14-ounce 
oaf. 

It is not alone the. food of the plain people that is being 
‘boosted out of reach by the frenzied, money-mad ring; their 
very means of livelihood is in jeopardy. By an underground 
concerted movement in every field clothing, manufactured arti- 
cles, every necessary, has been artificially, without rhyme or 
reason, raised to the “nth” price. Every article and material 
needed in the building and allied trades has been advanced, in 
some cases, up to 800 per cent. People are not building. They 
can not afford to have remodeling or painting done. 

The architects and builders already feel the slump. Car- 
penters and painters are out of work and have a prospect of 
remaining so when nails and laths and plaster, lumber and paint 
and glass and steel are flying up, up, Up. , 

The price of food went up 9 per cent in the month of April, 
and has been steatlily going higher. In the absence of food con- 
trol corn went from $1.60 to $2.25 a bushel since the last of 
Inne. There will bea day of reckoning for the dilly-dallying 
failure to enact legislation that will check these pirates. The 
children of America, are undernourished; they are crying for 
bread. Will it make their fathers more patriotic when they 


feel little hands tugging at their coats and hear hunger in little 
voices, when they realize that Uncle Sam can hear the voices of 
babies across the sea but is indifferent to the wail of his own 
little citizens? 

Patriotism does not thrive on an empty stomach. This is a 
war of defense. Our defense should begin while we can fight it 
out in the other fellow's back yard before it can spread to our 
shores. The people, owing to the peculiar diplomatie relations 
of the world, do not grasp that our own hide is ultimately at 
stake; hence this is not a popular war, and its popularity is 
little enhanced by the actions of the body at the other end of 
the Capitol who are so careful to protect the pocketbook and 
the income and the business of the poor, unfortunate rich. 

This maddening and deadly delay is putting it further and 
further out of power to remedy the situation. It is so much 
easier to initiate an abuse than it is to stop it. It takes raw, 
bald effrontery and initiative to do what the food gamblers are 
doing. It will take centralization, one man, a man of successful 
experience, keen initiative, with ample authority back of him, to 
cope with them. : : 

In Herbert Hoover there is such a man, to our hand, trained 
by the providence of circumstance; who brought order out of one 
chaos; who has already made a success in managing a nation’s 
food supply. What difference does his previous experience make 
against the big fact that he has done and done well this one 
thing we now need to have done in America? No one needs be 
jealous of the appreciation this man has earned. 

There has not been one act of patriotism to thrill the blood 
in all this machine-made war. Alow far we have strayed into 
lip service when we contrast our terms of patriotism with those 
in the warring nations on the other side. Perhaps, when we 
feel the whip of necessity, we shall awaken. The only hopeful 
thing, the only redeeming ray in all this national sordidness, 
scramble for place, and general inefficiency is the glorious re- 
sponse of the majority of our youth to their country’s call. 
Last Friday I visited our boys at Quantico; 556 from the North 
Star State, together with 3.500 other marines. Have you seen 
the ranks of splendid boys. springing along in their strength and 
pride? Have you seen them drilling with stern, set purpose? 
What did their faces tell you? The sturdy tread, the click ard 
stamp of their guns, the crash of their bare palms in the setting- 
up exercises to me spell devotion, consecration, patriotic love 
for this old country of ours; this country, good enough for any 
man to die for. Can a man have greater love than this, that he 
be willing to lay down his life for his country; that he sacri- 
fice his future prospects in business, in education, in family, 
and all he holds dear? Wealth ought never to hesitate to weigh 
itself in the balance with such red-blood sacrifice! There are 
worse things than death. What good is life if we can not live 
it and be free? 

The only remedy for a hideous gathering abscess is the sur- 
geon’s lance. Will the war be a lance to the grievous sores of 
our modern life? We can not go on in this way. It is incon- 
ceivable that as the masses of the people wax more and more 
intelligent they will endure to be entangled more and more in the 
chains of economic slavery. 

We thought the war impossible. “England will never go to 
war,” we said. And then we whispered in our hearts, “ The 
United States will never be dragged into this conflict.“ Perhaps 
we are even now saying the Russian disintegration will never 
find a counterpart here. It should not require a prophet to 
see that certain things must be provided before grim winter 
adds its terrors to the already too hard life of the poor, namely, 
the cost of the war must be laid on incomes, liquor, and ex- 
cess and war profits; drastic regulation of food gambling must 
be enacted; fuel must be restored to its normal price; high 
prices that have been artificially made must be cut; greed must 
be bankrupted or put behind bars. 

What is the good of telling the housekeeper to save a tea- 
spoonful of beef roast when at 40 cents a pound beef roast is 
hard to come by? The laborer needs no advice to put a meatless 
day in his already meatiess week. It does not save the con- 
sumer's purse to add 10 cents to his restaurant bill for bread 
and butter. 

Industrial and commercial. abuses to-day permitted to go 
unthrottled are so great that the integrity of this Nation is men- 
aced. The resources of this rich, rich country are being diverted 
into the capacious maw of a few corporations, These same 
corporations reach their long, grizzly arms in, make and con- 
trol too many lawmakers, both State and National. Big business 


is all powerful. ‘They suggest legislation. Shall we wait. until 
the aggression, becoming too open and shameless, the people 
raise a mighty uproar at the high-handed piracy? Shall we 
suffer the senseless, devastating sweep of anarchy when just 
a little forethought, just a little prescience, just a little con- 
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sideration for our brother man would suflice? 
to satisfy him. 

Simple justice is all he asks. The law of compensation is 
bound to have its toll, and through the very streets that Siberian 
exiles were knouted on their way the aristocrat now slinks and 
shivers, Will power be as stupid In its exercise of autocracy 
as mob violence ever shows itself to be? Power wastes our 
human wealth, outraged and exploited masses wreak their fury 
on material wealth. 

We must learn the lesson of renunciation, or the bold leader 
of the Industrial Workers of the World may seek to carry out 
his threat that his troop shall take a hand at misrule. The 
difference between the privateering of his class and the present 
robber band is that In his case universal and undiscriminating 
destruction rages, and no one is benefited. At least, under the 
present methods a remarkable system of efficiency is growing up, 
without wasting material; a curse this system is unless it shall 
be tempered with the quality of mercy. It is easy to believe, 
in these days of cataclysmic changes, that all that does not adapt 
itself to the world good shall pass away. 

True greatness is true service in humanity’s onward course. 
The effort of the human race has always been for liberty. As 
the deeds of a natton aid or antagonize progress, so Is it glorified 
or cursed by the judgment of time. 

And the greater need right now is that the soul of us all shall 
be quickened to the absolute need of sacrifice. Things scen are 
mightier than things heard. As long as the tragedy of battle is 
distant from our shores it is hard to sense its actualities. 

We have a long way to go to understanding. We devise fine- 
sounding slogans, and repeat them. Our women, fashionably 
gowned and jeweled, gather around the tea table and make 
bandages or knit. But when it comes to real sacrifice, we have 
not tusted it; we are not considering it; it has become no part 
of our national life. Our energies are content to be dissipated 
in futile fads. Why is it that Germany is licking the world? It 
is because every man, woman, and child within her borders 
feels that they are at war. Whether anybody is watching them 
or not, they are devoting their life to the nation at war. Du 
sollst entbehren, sollst entbehren!“ (Sacrifice, sacrifice!) 
Goethe's immortal refrain beats out in their dally lives. There 
the war is the nation's business, to which every energy, every 
nerve, is strained. Here the war is the treasure ground of cer- 
tain members of big business, the speculator in foodstuffs. If 
this war weeds out the drones in this country, from I. W. W. 
hobo to society trifler, it will be a precious thing. The day of 
trivial things is passing. Nonessentials must drop below the 
surface. This is not a war of conquest. America has nothing to 
gain from entering the war, except the preservation of her codes 
of liberty, and her influence to that end among the nations of 
the world. And we must not let party questions rise up between 
us and our patriotic duty. 

Let us be thrifty, frugal, patriotic, ready to sacrifice. Let 
selfishness and individualism bow to the good of the whole 
Nation. Let us leave nothing to chance, and let the prime busi- 
ness of each of us be waging and winning the war. Let us bear 
necessary suffering cheerfully, but do not let us endure, nay, 
invite, unnecessary suffering for the poor by delaying any longer 
to take this most necessary step. American energy can make 
possible the Impossible. It is necessary for us to realize our 
dangers, abandon our narrow, selfish horizon. The miracle has 
been wrought in France; it must take place here. 

Wars have been won heretofore by the superiority of one in- 
strument, a catapult, a musket, an infantry or cavalry forma- 
tion, a monitor, a knived chariot has spelled victory. This war 
to the uttermost of mechanical invention digs into the earth, 
lurks beneath the sea, weaves into the clouds, and lays tribute 
not on one weapon, but on every form of activity that can be 
focused on an enemy. It is the migration of nations to the front. 
It will be won by superior mechanism, supported by supremest 
courage and supremest faith and sacrifice. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, at the outset I wish to express my 
profound appreciation to those who so graciously granted me 
time to speak on this occasion. 

We are now engaged in the greatest conflict of all the ages. 
The issues at stake are tremendous and of far-reaching influence 
on our country and all mankind, The welfare of every inhabitant 
of the globe is dependent upon the outcome, We have been over- 
whelmed by the mighty and ever-advancing tide of human af- 
fairs. We have been borne forward on the surge and flow of the 
great ocean of events in this and other countries for the last 
three years. 

The situation in the main is not of our own making. Yet, we 
are destined to play a heroic part in the greatest drama of re- 
corded time. To our care and keeping, largely, have been con- 
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fided the perpetuntion of the principles of free institutions 
among the sons of men. 

A spirit of uncertainly now broods above n troubled world. 
For weal or woe, for good or III, the die has been cast. Diplomucy 
has failed. The time for polished phrases and glowing rhetoric 
has passed. The hour for action is at hand. 

The deathless memories of heroic achievements that hover over 
our historic battle fields beckon us on. The sacred traditions that 
almost deify the fathers, the saviors and the soldiers of the Re- 
public call us to duty. The strains of discord that now nnd then 
arise from the crowded thoroughfares of our great cities will 
ultimately be lost in the grand refrain of a unified country as the 
war progresses. J 

This generation will not be found recreant to the trust confided 
to it, When the history of this period is written I nm sure that 
it will be recorded as in the days of the past, The American Ite- 
public never retreats.” [Applause]. 

Since the fateful 6th day of April Congress has dealt with 
some of the most momentous legislation in the history of the 
Republic; in fact, in the annals of all time. Many of the ques- 
tions have been new and of far-reaching Influence on the welfare 
and destinies of our people. 

The legislation that has been passed during the last four 
months affects directly or indirectly every inhabitant of the Re- 
public. It touches “every living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land” of ours, 

Never has a greater task confronted a legislative hody. In 
the turmoil and the excitement of the hour it is important that 
we do not loose sight of the fundamentals that underlie the foun- 
dations of free institutions. 

Never has preparation for war been inaugurated on so gigantic 
a scale, 

Billions of dollars have been appropriated. Millions of men 
have been provided for. 

Never before has important legislation passed Congress with 
greater facility and with less factional friction. 

Many propositions have been urged and debated. Many 
schemes have been suggested. Many plans, the products of 
many minds, have been presented. 

Some have been slow to enter this war, but this In itself 
should not be a ground fer condemnation. 

As one of America’s greatest patriots said on the floor of 
this House on a similar occasion: 

Surely there was more evidence of the patriotism of the man who, 
doubting the expediency and even the entire justice of the war, never- 
theless supported it because it was the war of his country. In the 
one it might be mere enthusiasm and an impetuons temperament; in 
the other it was true panies, n sense of duty. Homer represents 
Hector as strongly doubting the expediency of the war against Greece, 
gave his advice against it, bad no sympathy with Paris, whom he bit- 
terly reproached, much less with Helen; yet, when the war came and 
the Grecian forces were marshaled on the plain and their crooked 
keels were seen cutting the sands of the Trojan const, Hector was a 
flaming fire; his beaming helmet was seen in the thickest of the fight. 
There are in America many who have the spirit of Hector, who 
strongly doubt the propriety of war, and 8 the manner of its 
commencement, who yet are ae 4 to pour ont their hearts’ best blood 
like water and their lives with it on a foreign shore in defense of the 
American flag and American glory. 

Some have differed with the President as to the policies to be 
pursued after the war was declared. 

They have felt that while it is necessary to cooperate with 
the entente powers that “entangling alliances” should be 
avoided if possible, thus keeping in mind the Farewell Address, 
the last public admonition, of Washington to his countrymen 
before he stood in the presence of his Maker. 

Some have thought that the President should state more 
clearly the objects and aims of the war. 

In this respect the President complied with this general senti- 
ment in his message to Russia, made public June 10; and on 
June 15 the Committee on Public Information, consisting of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and George Creel, issued a pamphlet entitled“ How 
the war came to America.” 

Some of the grent patriotic newspapers of this country still 
believe, and now advocate, that there should be a revision of 
the war aims of the entente powers. 

They urge that“ the effect, not only in Russia but in America, 
would be to drive’ indifference and opposition out of camp.” 
They believe that our Government should take the initiative in 
this matter. 

They realize that this Nation is now engaged in a-world 
movement and that oneness in thought and action among our 
people is essential. We should be masters of the situation; we 
should be directors of the storm. 

We have been called upon in the name of “freedom ” to assume 
the dual roles of the advocates of war, as a means to an end, 
and of the devotees of peace, as the spirit of our age, in the 
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greatest drama of world events ever staged on the theater of 
human action, 

Some believe that in downing antocracy abroad we should not 
jeopardize the freedom of the free at home. 

Some believe that free speech and liberty of the press should 
remain inviolate as guaranteed by the Constitutiono our country. 

That the people should know the truth, and the truth will keep 
them free. 

A majority of the Members of Congress have already voiced 
their adherence to this doctrine. 

Some believe that those who are being dally enriched by this 
war should bear a large part of the financial toad instead of 
imposing it upon the ordinary man, those who really bear upon 
their shoulders the burdens of the world in war and peace. In 
short, that every inhabitant of the Republic should bear his 
equitable burden of taxation. 

Some believe that the Constitution of our country is in force 
at all times and under all circumstances; that it is a bulwark 
of safety in times of peace and a citadel of refuge in times of 
storm. 

This position finds confirmation in a deciston of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In the case of Ex parte Milligan 
it is written: 

Every act of Congress passed during war times must square with the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, 

ually in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of Its protection 
ail classes. of men, at all times and under all circumstances. 

Some believe that the executive branch of our Government has 
of late in some instances been encroaching upon the legislative 
branch, F 

Some believe that these two great branches should work in 
harmony, and yet that each branch should exercise the functions 
and perform the duties under the authority and within the limita- 
tions granted to each by the Constitution. 

All agree, or should agree, that our gallant troops now on for- 
eign soil are entitled to and should receive the support and pro- 
tection of the American Congress and the American people to 
the uttermost. [Applause.] 

It should be further understood, and all should have falth, that 
this solemn guarantee fs behind all those who are now engaged 
in or may hereafter be a part of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of this Government In the further progress of the war. 

Some believe that In a number of instances the administration 
forces have asked for too much power. Others believe that the 
Executive should be granted all the power demanded during the 
present war. 

All agree, or should agree, that the Executive should be 
granted the necessary and proper authority and power as Presi- 
dent of the United States and ns Commander in Chief of the 
American forces to carry on and prosecute the war to an early 
anit successful termination. [Applause.] 

To grant more would tend to usurpation, To grant less would 
be evidence of weakness and in the end suicidal. 

The President said, “This is a people's war.” Ah. Mr. 
Speaker, how true this is! Whatever may be done by the 
President and Congress as public servants must finully be re- 
viewed by the sovereign people. 

All great questions in this country must have the approval 
or disapproval of an enlightened publie opinion. Its decrees 
are inexorable, It is no respecter of persons, fame, or fortune 
It can not be restrained. Its presence can not always be de- 
tected or felt. It evades close analysis and investigutlon. Yet 
on its footsteps millions wait, and on its decisions momentous 
questions hang. [Applause] 

Not here in the Halls of Congress during these momentous 
days is the fate of nations to be ultimately determined. Not 
here in the stutely mansions of place and power is the destiny 
of the Repnblic to be finnlix decreed. Not here in Washington 
in the sweltering heat of summer are all these great measures 
to be fully settled; but by the firesides of twenty millions of 
homes. scattered all over this great Republic—on the broad 
prairies of the West, nnd in the hamlets and citivs throughout 
the land, away from the roar and tumult incident to the prep- 
arations for war, in the seclusion of the household, in 
the quiet eventide, with father and mother surrounded by 
their children, with the thoughts of loved ones and country, 
with reverence for the fathers and saviors of the Nation and 
their mighty deeds, with solleitude for the present and future 
of onr Nation’s welfare, with the fires of patriotism aglow lu 
thelr hearts, is to be found the serenity of mind, the communion 
of souls, the sincerity of purpose, the absence of guile, where 
God in His infinite mercy, justice, and wisdom finally prepares 
ani! decrees the destiny of all mankind, living under the banner 


which exemplifies the freedom of the free, whereyer it floats, 
the whole wide world around, [Applause.] 

In this troubled hour may the American people rise serenely 
to the supremest test ever imposed upon a democracy. [Ap- 
plause.] May we go courageously forward to the end. 

Mr. Speaker, to me “Americanism” fs one of the grandest 
words in the English language, It has become symbolical of 
civil and religious liberty on the Western Continent. It repre. 
sents the shining goal toward which the human race has been 
tending since time began. [Applause] 

We find epitomized in it the struggles, the hopes, the dreams, 
and the aspirations of man for better days and better things 
since the time when he cringed and crawled in the dens and 
caverns of barbarism, and groped and felt his wey through 
the long night of the stagnant centuries toward the dawn of a 
grander day up to the present hour when we behold him re- 
vealed, standing upright, with the sunlight of heaven in his 
face, or walking with uncovered head beneath the silent stars, 
contemplating as to the handiwork of the Creator and the 
betterment of the human race, 

The true fundamentals of Americanism are based upon the 
teachings of the Lowly Nazarene. 

In fact, a quarter of a century ago it was said by one of 
America’s greatest statesmen: 

When Christ proclaimed to the world the fatherhood of God ang 
the brotherhood of man, and the bits er value of the humblest 
human soul, He made tyrants and despots tremble on their thrones, 

He laid the foundations of democratic self-government and the soy. 
ereignty of the people. From His teachings have come the emancipa. 
tion of childhood, the elevation of woman, and our rich and splendiq 
heritage of religious, civil, and constitutional liberty. 

Americanism is the new civilization, 

Americanism has become synonymous with the spirit of civil 
and religious freedom throughout the world. With us and all 
thinking men Americanism has become like n mighty and ever 
widening stream. Its source lies hidden somewhere in the 
swamps and lowlands of barbarism. Its origin is coeval With 
the human race. It has been fed by passing clouds that drop 
their garnered fullness down, by innumerable rills that gush 
from the mountainside, by springs that well up into its unseen 
depths, and by subterranean rivers that joyously swell its ever. 
Increasing volume as it moves on in solemn majesty toward the 
eternal sea, 

It wanders through every land, permentes every soil, ang 
touches all the shores of thought. Sometimes its course 
been through pleasant fields bestrewn with Nature's rarest 
gifts. Sometimes It has been o’erhung with embowering treeg 
that fleck its surface with tremulous and ever-changing shadows, 

Sometimes it flows through the forest depths, by cave ang 
woodland dell, Sometimes through deep morass, or canyon 
wild, or plunges over the cataract’s brink to the level far be. 
low. Sometimes it has been temporarily dammed or obstruct: 
by driftwood or débris, but the eyer-swelling tide, chafing at 
delay, finally overcomes all obstacles and throws off all restraint, 
Sometimes it flows by the princely palaces of the rich or the 
straw-thatched cottages of the poor. Its course is ever onward, 

At its touch parched arenas blossom and become fertile amin. 
Upon its borders grow every flower that graces a true Christian 
civilizption; and there, too, may be found the full fruitage or 
every plant and shrub and tree which springs spontancous from 
the soils of equal opportunity and individual effort. 

“On its broad bosom float n thousand barks. There genius 
spreads its every purpling sails. There poetry dips its silver 
oar.” There opportunity sparkles from the crest of every wave. 
There art, Invention, discovery, science, morality, and religion 
may safely and securely float. 

On its'surface serenely rides our ship of state, amid the storms of 
war, unchecked by devious currents or adverse winds that blow. 

Tho hopes of humanity are hanging brenthless on its fate, 
The waters at times seem troubled, but our course is plain. An 
enlightened public opinion is our pilot ‘and our grand Constitu- 
tion is our chart and compass, I trust that the fine conception 
of the great poet may be realized: 

Thau, too, sail on, O ship of state! 

Rail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the ho of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid ee keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel! 
Who made each mast, and sali, and rope, 
What anyils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what n heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

[Applause,] 

Let the stream of Americanism flow on until it engulfs the 
world. Let it flow on until all the races and all the children of 
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men shall receive its blessings and enjoy ifẹ energizing and 
revivifying influences. Let it flow on until it ends with the 
consummation of all things earthly at the throne of God. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes, subject to any business which may come 
up in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BooHer). The gentleman 
from Missouri asks unanimous consent to proceed for 15 min- 
utes. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what topic? ie 2 

Mr. BORLAND. On the topic of daylight saving. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, what was the request? 

Mr. BORLAND: I asked unanimous consent to proceed for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
that the gentleman from Missouri has no objection to my mak- 
ing a request at this time? 

Mr. BORLAND. None whatever, Mr. Speaker. I yield to 
the gentleman for that purpose. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE MAILS. 


Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
. Sideration of a resolution of inquiry, which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. : 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 115. 
Resolved, That the Postmaster General furnish the House with the 


following information: 
Has any print, newspaper, circular, 8 or other publication 


been denied the earings of the ma the enforcement of the 
espionage law ( e No. 24, 65th Cong., An act to punish acts of 
interference wi the 


- foreign relations, the neutrality, and the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to punish mage and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, let the Clerk suspend for a moment. 
Enough of that resolution has been read to identify it as a reso- 
‘lution that has been adversely reported to the House, and I object 
to its consideration. 
1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
objects. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina offers a privileged communication from the Committee on 
Rules, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. CROSSER. Will the gentleman withhold that a moment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 31, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. e 


è EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting schedules of claims allowed by the several accounting 
officers of the Treasury Department under appropriations the 
balances of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus 
fund (H. Doc. No. 294); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an estimate of appropriation for an additional force of one 
clerk of class 4 and one clerk of class 3 in the office of disburs- 
ing clerk, Treasury Department, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 295) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trahsmitting 
copy of a communication of the Acting Secretary of State sub- 
mitting an estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for relief 
and protection of American seamen for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 296) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation for construction of a fireproof 
radio laboratory building, Bureau of Standards (H. Doe. No. 
297); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
which have been presented to this department and require an 
appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 298) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6 A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a communication from the Attorney General, submitting 
a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims in favor 
of claimants in Indian-depredation cases (H. Doc. No. 299); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a list of judgments rendered against the Government 
by the district courts of the United States, as submitted by the 
Attorney General and which require an appropriation for their 
payment (H. Doc. No. 300); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. : 55 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of Indian Bayon, from Sunflower River, Miss., to Indian- 
ola, including consideration of any proposition for cooperation 
by local interests (H. Doc. No. 301) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Flint River, Ga., from Albany to the limit of practi- 
cable navigation above said city (H. Doc. No. 302); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Willis River, Va. (H. Doe. No. 303); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Cape Vincent Harbor, N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 304); 
Sarton a Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
D 8 

12. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
petitions by certain lighthouse keepers stationed in the State of 
California for an increase of compensation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

18. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of inland wa on the Gulf coast of Florida; 
connecting St. George Sound with Tampa Bay (H. Doc. No. 
805) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

14. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury sub- 
mitting result of investigation relative to loss of documentary 
stamps in the office of the collector of internal revenue, second 
district of New York, and tentative draft of legislation for 
relief (H. Doc. No. 306); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

. Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referged the bill (H. R. 5335) to 
extend the time for constructing a bridge across the Tug Fork 
of the Big Sandy River near Warfield, Ky., and Kerzit, W. Va., 
authorized by an act approved January 28, 1916, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 113), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Rules, to which was referred 
the resolution (H. Res, 126) providing for the consideration of 
House bill 4285 as amended by the Senate, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 114), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. - 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 5553) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Dover, Me.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 5554) to commission acting as- 
sistant or contract surgeons of the United States Army who 
have served in the Army for a period of at least three months 
to be first lieutenants in the United States Medical Reserve 
Corps, and to add to the Medical Corps of the Army in case of 
necessity ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 5555) to conserve the seniority 
rights, service-pension rights, interest in pension, and insurance 
funds that employees of certain employers may have at the time 
they enter the armed forces of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. o 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 5556) to provide that 
duly certified letters of soldiers, sailors, and marines in the 
service of the United States during the present war be for- 
warded without payment of any postage whatever; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 5557) to amend section 11 of 
the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended by the act of September 7, 1916; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 5558) to amend section 
101 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5559) to authorize 
a preference right of entry by certain Carey Act entrymen, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 5560) to extend the benefits 
of the act of June 27, 1890 (as amended by the act of May 9, 
1900), granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who served 
in the military or naval forces of the United States, their 
widows, minor children, or dependent parents, and the act of 
February 6, 1907, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers, and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5561) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate one cannon,-with its carriage and cannon balls, to the 
city of Horton, Kans.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5562) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate one cannon, with its carriage and cannon balls, to the 
city of Nortonville, Kans. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5568) to place the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers under the administration of the War 
Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5564) providing for military highways be- 
tween Forts Leavenworth and Riley, Kans., and between Fort 
McPherson and the Government rifle range near Waco, State of 
Georgia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5565) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate one cannon, with its carriage and cannon balls, to the city 
of Wathena, Kans.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5566) to remove the restric- 
tions on advance payments imposed by section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, or by any other act, as they apply to the expendi- 
ture of appropriations contained in the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Signal Corps 
of the Army, and to purchase, manufacture, maintain, repair, 
and operate airships, and to make appropriations therefor, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 24, 1917; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 5606) for the erection of a 
public building at Holton, Kans.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMALL: Resolution (H. Res. 126) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4285 as amended by the Senate; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Resolution (H. Res. 127) authorizing, em- 
powering, and directing the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department to make full inquiry into any expenditures upon 
the part of the Government under, and pursuant, to any appro- 
priation heretofore made by this Congress for the account of the 
War Department; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department. 

By Mr. DILLON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 182) to en- 
courage foreign trade and to create uniformity in weights and 
measures; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 18) 
authorizing the printing of the report of the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission for the year ended December 31, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 5567) granting a pension to 
John Groth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5568) granting a pension to Carl S. Jones; 
to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5569) granting a pension to William Som- 
mers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5570) granting a pension to Alexander R. 
Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5571) granting a pension to Thomas Magin- 
nis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5572) granting a pension to Edward J. 
Meacum ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5573) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Meredith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5574) granting an increase of pension to 
Lilly Ann Newberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5575) for the relief of Maude Craig Smyser ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5576) for the relief of Hugh Cameron; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 5577) granting a pension 
to Mamie E. Carruthers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5578) for the relief of Preston D. Alden; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 5579) granting a pension to 
Lulu Mahler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5580) granting an increase 
of pension to David Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5581) granting a pension to Thomas Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 5582) granting a pension to 
Ernst A. Selander ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5588) grant- 
ing a pension to Fidelia A. Baker-Boyd; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 5584) granting a pension 
to Charles C. Dougherty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5585) granting a pension to Frank Crane; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5586) granting a pension to Sheldon S. S. 
Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5587) granting a pension to John F. Me- 
Carthy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5588) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma M. Nicholson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5589) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Rosenthal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5590) granting an increase of pension to 
Fairfield Dresser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5591) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5592) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dagnan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5598) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Atwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5594) granting an increase of pension to 
Betsey La Joy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5595) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Liddell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5596) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5597) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5598) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace F. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5599) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate I. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5600) granting a pension to Mary Kosten- 
bader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5601) for the relief of William Dixon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5602) granting an increase of pension to 
George Newschafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSETER: A bill (H. R. 5603) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Seth W. Gray; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5604) granting an increase 
or pension to W. C. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5605) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca M. Bearden; to the Committee on Pensions. 


1917. 


By Mr. HULBERT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 131) to 
grant citizenship to Charles E. Beck, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, ` 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: ó 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Mississippi 
State Bar Association, urging passage of a bill for additional 
United States district judge for Mississippi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of common council of the city of 
Schenectady, N. Y., asking independence for Bohemia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also (by request), memorial of women of the State of Missis- 
sippi, favoring immediate passage of suffrage amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, against tax on alcohol; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. T. Moss, of Amsterdam, N. V., favoring bill 
for osteopathic doctors to serve in Army and Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the National Sew- 
ing Machine Co., of Belvidere; the J. D. Tower & Sons Co., of 
Mendota; the Valley Chemical Co., of Chicago; the Western 
Glass Co., of Streator; and the Illinois Valley Manufacturers’ 
Club, of La Salle, all in the State of Illinois, protesting against 
the sliding-scale rate on excess profits as proposed in the war- 
revenue bill, the elimination of the Jones amendment, and the 
substitution of a flat rate on the net earnings of business en- 
terprises, with the allowance of at least 8 per cent on minimum 
profits ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARD: Petitions of Engineers and Firemen, Local 
Union No, 255, and Central Labor Union of Dayton, Ohio, against 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Cupertino, Cal., favoring a pro- 
tective zone about military camps; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of citizens of New York, favor- 
ing food-control bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of United States, favoring 
change in patent law relative to manufacture of medicines and 
chemicals; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Petitions of Woman's Guild of 
St. Andrews Cathedral and Main Branch of Woman’s Board of 
Missions, of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, favoring zone around 
military camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNN: Petition of Charles H. Bennett and citizens 
of Broadalbin, N. Y., asking for prohibition of the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors during the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Misha Applebaum, representing the Hu- 
manitarian Cult, and favoring the immediate enfranchisement 
of women as a necessary development of democracy in this 
hour of stress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Roe Reamy Mitchell and citizens of Sprout 
Brook, Cherry Valley, and town of Canajoharie, asking for 
immediate prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors as a measure of food conservation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. Thomas Stevenson and citizens of Long 
Lake, N. Y., asking for prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquors as a means of food conservation during the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Jefferson County Suffrage Or- 
ganization, fayoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the 
‘Judiciary. í 

Also, petitions of citizens of Adams and members of the Bap- 
tist Church of Oneida, N. Y., favoring prohibition as war meas- 
ure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of united churches of Black River, N. T., 
against polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. i 

Also, petitions of members of North Hannibal Grange, No. 
672; Copenhagen Grange, No. 90; and Brookfield Grange, No. 
1235, all of the State of New York, against passage of the food- 
control bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petitions of sundry citizens of Middleton, 
Clinton, and Montgomery, N. Y., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: > 

Almighty God, Thou hast called us into being as a Nation, 
Thou hast gathered together many of the different kindred and 
blood of the peoples of the earth and shaped and fashioned 
them into a mighty Republic of the west. We thank Thee 
that the inspirations which are before us are not limited to the 
traditions of any line of blood, but that the passions of humanity 
are the passions of our great Nation. Grant us, we pray Thee, 
to see with clear vision the path over which Thou wouldst lead 


us, and that out of this Nation Thou wouldst send forth a mighty 


force to gather the nations into the larger brotherhood and lift 
the world to a higher life. May we feel that there is a divine 
mission and purpose in our national life. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Varpaman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2695) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of a bridge across Little River, at or near the foot of the 
gar hole about one-half mile south of the Jonesboro, Lake City 
& Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, Ark. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4285) making ap- 
propriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SMALL, 
Mr. Booner, and Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa managers of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3331) for the protection of 
desert-land entrymen who enter the military or naval service of 
the United States in time of war, and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I present two resolutions of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa, one relating to universal mili- 
tary training and the other relating to the term of enlist- 
ment of the National Guard. I ask that they be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution. 


Be it resolved by the senate (the house concurring): 


Whereas this Nation must at last face the stark and naked truth that 
to-day we are virtually at war with a foreign power; and 
Whereas the one great principle that is to be determined in the stu- 
pendous conflict that is now 3 the civilized world is 
whether or not government of the people, by the people, and for the 
peop shall not perish from the earth; and 
Whereas the blood of our breed, all the way from Bunker Hill to Appo- 
mattox Courthouse and Manila Bay, bas been gladly, willingly, and 
ee spont in the preservation and defense of the God-given 
ciple B koaa people and not the kings or classes shall rule: 
eretore 8 


Resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That at this moment 
in the world’s history, when the ineyitable conflict between democracy 
and despotism has arrived at its supreme test, and with as full a realiza- 
tion of the import and solemnity of our action as that which inspired 
our forefathers who enunciated the Declaration of Independence that 
has made this world a livable place for the common people, we, the 
senators and representatives In the Thirty-seventh General Assembl 
of Iowa, conscientiously believing that we hereby express the will an 
sentiment of our State, call upon the Con of the United States at 
once, and before it is too late, to enact into law a bill that provides 
for such general military training in this Nation to the end that the 
blood of our forefathers shall not have been shed in vain and that 
. government, bought by that blood, may yet survive; 

urther 

Resolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be, and they are 
e ered transmitted to the President of the United States, to 
the Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS and the Hon. WILLIAM S. Kenyon, Sena- 
tors of the State of Iowa, and to each of the Members of Congress from 
the State of Iowa. 

ERNEST R. MOORE, 
1 of the Senate. 


B. Pert, 
Speaker of the House, 


. (r 
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E perons certify that this concurrent resolution originated in the 
nate, 


Tuomas WALTERS, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved by the senate, March 29, A. D. 1917. 
House concurred, April 2, A. D. 1017. 


Concurrent resolution. 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the General Assembly of the State 
of lewa (the House concurring), That 
Whereas, under section 69 of chapter 134 of the first session of the 

Sixty-fourth Congress of 1916, it is provided as to enlistments in 

the National Guard that the same shall be for six years, the first 

three of which shall be in the active organization and the remain- 

ing three in the National Guard Reserve; and N 
Whereas this long period of enlistment is deterring many from enlist- 

0 
t 


ing in the service who otherwise would gladly enlist for the period 

of the world-wide war in which we are engaged: Be i 

Resolved by the Senate of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa 
(the House Concurring), That we hereby respectfully petition Congress, 
at present in special session, to promptly amend the said law by strik- 
ing out the six-year period of enlistment and substituting therefor pro- 
visions for enlistment in the National Guard service d g the period 
of our present war with Germany ; 

And that an engrossed copy of this resolution be sent to the Hon. A. B. 
Cummins and Hon. W. S. Kenyon, United States Senators from Iowa, 
and to each of the honorable Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Iowa. 

Ernest R. MOORE, 
President of the Senate. 
M. B. P 


Speaker of the House. 
1 hereby certify that this concurrent resolution originated in the 
. THOMAS WALTERS, Jr. 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the senate. April 10, A. D. 1917. 
House concurred, April 10, A. D. 1917. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I send up a telegram in the nature 
of a memorial, and I ask that it be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read it. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

DETROIT, MICH., July 30, 1917. 
Hon. WM. ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Please insist on heavy dog tax in revenue bill. 


CONFORT A. TYLER, 
Secretary American Hampshire Sheep Association. 


Mr. FERNALD. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of the board of the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, 
‘of Ocean Park, Me., which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Free Baprist WoMAN’s Missionary SOCIETY, 
Ocean Park, Me., July 28, 1917. 


To the SENATE (by courtesy of the Hon. B. M. FERNALD) : 


The board of the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, In ses- 
sion at Ocean Park, Me., July 27 to 5 2. a y representing 
several thousand women throughout the United States who are hero- 
ically giving husbands, brothers, sons to the service of our country, 
hereby— > 

` Resolve, To most earnestly request that the Senate of the United 
States shall, as a war measure, prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors in the interest of our food supply and of the morale of 
our Army and Navy of the Nation. 

Also, We most earnestly request of the Senate that the military 
camps and naval sfations so safeguarded and extended as to protect 
adequately our sons and brothers from the assaults of clandestine or 
commercialized vice. : 

The members of this organization throughout our land unite in askin 
ou to safeguard their precious members whose welfare is to them an 
o the Nation of the utmost importance. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Lena S. Fenner, 
3 Secretary of the Free 
Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petftion of Local Division No. 
187. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of Fort Worth, Tex., 
praying for equality in taxation and remonstrating against an 
increase of taxation on fraternal organizations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Methodist Mis- 
sionury Society,of Dodsonville, Tex., and a petition of the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Alba, Tex., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have received a large number of memo- 
rials from citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating agatnst 
the adoption of the national prohibition amendment. I ask that 
the petitions be received and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The petitions will lie on the 
table. i 

Mr. POMERENE. I have also received a large number of 
telegrams in the nature of memorials from labor organizations, 


brewers, manufacturers, bankers, liberty leagues, and citizens 

in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against national prohibi- 

tion, which I ask may be received and appropriately referred. 

ee PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams will lie on the 
e. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have also received telegrams from 
Henry and Fannie Fleek, of Newark; from D. A. Greene, of 
Newark; from sundry churches of Croton; from 200 members 
of the Federated Clubs of Newark; from Clara Moore Ogden, of 
Greenville; from the congregation of the First United Brethren 
Church of ‘Akron; and from the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Burghill, all in the State of Ohio, praying for national 
prohibition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
table. 

Mr. FRANCE presented a petition of the preachers’ meeting 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Baltimore, Md., praying 
for the adoption of the prohibition features of the so-called food 
bill as a measure of food conservation, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a petition of the Woman's Mission- 
ary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Colum- 
bus, Miss., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. $ 


ALLEN M. SUMNER, 


Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2117) to appoint Allen M. Sumner a 
captain on the active list of the United States Marine Corps, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 95) 
thereon. 


The petitions will lie on the 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent. the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2704) for the acquisition of additional land at the 
Leon Springs Military Reservation, Tex. ; 

A bill (S. 2705) to create the Air Board and provide for its 
maintenance; and 

A bill (S. 2706) for the acquisition of land for mobilization, 
aviation, maneuver, training, and supply purposes in El Paso 
county, Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: : P 

A bill (S. 2707) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Fogg (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2708) granting an increase of pension to Charles I’, 
Warg (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives, disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4285) making ap- 
propriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House, and requesting a conference of 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. NELSON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIEN RESIDENTS. 
57 — PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
c i : 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent to call up Senate reso- 
lution 108 and have the same laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 108, reported yesterday 
by Mr. McCunrser, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 


Whereas there are in the United States a vast number of subjects and 
citizens of the several Euro nations now waging war against 


Whereas nearty all of said subjects and citizens have e to this 

ereof, or for 

the purpose of 4 7 the benefits of the greater wages and better 

n this country, which opportunities have been 

maintained by the energies and sacrifices of 
the American poopie 


and 
Whereas it is the mora! and patriotic duty of said subjects and citizens 
to support the several Governments to which they owe allegiance 
in the desperate warfare in which such Governments are engaged; 


and 


. 
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Whereas the United States is also engaged in war against the said 
central powers, for the protection of the rights of the several nations 

* so waging war against the said central pow as well as its own 
sacred rights ; an i 

Whereas it is most unjust to ask or require the American people to 
sacrifice their sons, their brothers, and their treasure in battling 
for the mutual rights and welfare of all the other nations prosecut- 
ing this war against the said central-powers while their own subjects 
and citizens in vast numbers enjoying in this country the special 
and wonderful industrial opportunities which this war affords. them 
are wholly relieved from service or sacrifice: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to propose to all European nations engaged in war 
against the said central powers and, if possible, secure from them an 
agreement authorizing and empowering the United States to apply 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May. 18, 17, to all such subjects and citizens 
domiciled in this country in the same manner and to the same effect 
as such provisions are applied to the citizens of the United States in 
selecting and raising an army or navy for service in the present war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the Secretary may read the report 
submitted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER], 
who offered the resolution and made the report. I think it un- 
necessary in reading the report to read the resolution copied 
into the report, but just the remainder of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the Secre- 
tary will read as requested by the Senator from Missouri. The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask what is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] the Senate has proceeded to the con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 108, a resolution relating to 
alien residents. Í 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Was unanimous consent given to take 
it up, and if so is it too late to object? I did not hear the 
question stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent was 
given, the Chair hearing no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was probably my fault. There 
is unother resolution pending upon the same subject. I think 
it would be very much better to have them considered together, 
if it is not too late. 

Mr. LODGE. It is on the calendar and can be taken up on 
motion. ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator means the one now be- 
fore the Senate is on the calendar? 

Mr. LODGE. The one now before the Senate is on the cal- 
endar and can be taken up on motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know it can be taken up on motion, 
but I understand that unanimous consent was asked. 

Mr. LODGE. Unanimous consent was asked and granted, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri will permit, the Chair will consider it as a motion to take 
up the resolution. 

Mr. STONE. I would like very much to have the resolution 
considered, for the reason that if it is to be agreed to it is im- 
portant that diplomatic negotiations should be speedily has- 
tened. I think the Senator from Oregon will not object to this 
resolution. This is simply a Senate resolution. If he cares 
speedily to press his joint resolution, he can do so and it ean 
be considered. The joint resolution to which the Senator from 
Oregon refers is, of course, in substance a statute; it is legis- 
lation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether there is not this difference between the resolu- 
tion proposed hy the Senator from Oregon and this resolution: 
Does not this resolution apply to citizens and subjects of other 
countries domiciled in the United States, whereas the proposal 
of the Senator from Oregon is to reach the citizens of the 
United States who have for the purpose of joining the army in 
other countries taken the oath of allegiance to other Govern- 
ments? The Senator from Oregon, I understand, proposes to 
provide that those persons who have taken such an oath for 
the purpose of joining the military forces of other countries 
shall be still regarded as citizens of the United States. This 
resolution seems to have reference to citizens of other countries 
residing in the United States, making our laws apply to them, 
as far as military service is concerned. So there might not be 
any conflict between the two resolutions. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has correctly stated the scope of 
the Senate resolution, At all events, it is not legislation; it is 
a mere suggestion to the President of the United States, and I 
can not see that it interferes with what the Senator from 
Oregon has in mind. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? The position assumed by Senate joint resolution 84 
is that it is not necessary to take up this question or any allied 
question with foreign Governments, but that the Congress of 
the United States has power to act in the first instance. If 
that position be true, and I think it is sustained by the authori- 
ties, then there will not be any necessity for having the Presi- 
dent take this matter up with foreign Governments with a view 
of obtaining some sort of treaty stipulation upon the whole sub- 
ject. I maintain and insist that the Congress of the United 
States has jurisdiction to do all that Senate joint resolution 84 
authorizes to be done, and that It is not necessary to waste time 
in this crisis in taking up diplomatic negotiations. I hope that 
both measures may be considered together, if they are going 
to be considered. ; 

Mr. STONE. I do not see how we can consider the Senate 
resolution and a bill at the same time. I think it would be 
very confusing. In my time I ask that the report made by the 
Senator from North Dakota may be read with the exception 
of the part that contains the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent was given 
to the reading of the report by the Secretary. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose the Senator does not ask for the 
reading of the whole report, but just page 2, not the appendices, 
and not rereading the resolution. 

Mr. STONE. I said that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. < 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The preamble of the resolution describes the persons whom it is 
intended to have enlisted into the military forces of the United States, 
and gives the reasons why these persons should bear their proportionate 
share of the burdens of this war. A è 

It is well established under international law that aliens domiciled 
in any country are not subject to enforced military service. In addition 
to well-established fact, we have a number of treaties with differ- 
ent countries, some of which are now at war with the central powers, 
which . against such compulsory military service. We 
have treaties 
clause, which in effect prohibit such compulsory service. 

In the opinion of your committee the only proper course is by secur- 
ing through regular diplomatic procedure such release from these 
treaties, and the general principles of international law as will enable 
this country to utilize in the common cause the great army of aliens, 
subjects, and citizens of allied powers, now domiciled in this country. 
The subject therefore, in its initiation at least, is one for Executive 
di y rather than legislative action. Any action by the Congress 
before the President has attempted to secure agreements with the 
countries referred to, authorizing us to bring their subjects into the 
fighting forces of the United States, would seem to be not only prema- 
ture but also an invasion of the field of Executive authority. 

It is proper here to note another most im t suggestion against 
the advisability of proceeding by legislative enactment which shall be 
dependent upon obtaining in the future the sanction of the Govern- 
ments affected. 

This Government must make 5 agreements with each inde- 

ndent wer. It is hardly probable that such agreements would 

alike in all their details. Each nation might call for the insertion 
in such agreements of conditions which might be peculiar to its own 
situation. No legislation, it seems to the committee, could anticipate 
the divers conditions that might be imposed in the several new agree- 
ments. As the legislative enactment must conform to the diplomatic 
arrangements made with the several powers, it would seem to be 
the much wiser course that it should follow rather than precede such 
arrangement as the President might conclude with each country. 

In_view of the fact that the treaty-making powers are vested in 
the Executive and the Senate, the eommittee is of the opinion that 
the Senate resolution is more appropriate to secure the desired end, 
hence the recommendation that the joint resolution be changed to a 
Senate resolution. 

For the information of the Senate we attach a table showing the 
total registration, the number of aliens, of alien enemies, and per- 
centage of aliens to total population in each of the Stages. 


Mr. McCUMBER. It is not necessary to read the portion of 
it which follows, but I should like to have the Secretary read 
the letter from the Department of State of July 28, the very last 
paragraph on page 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


There is pare. submitted the following letter from Hon. Frank L. 
A of the State Department, which is made a part of the 
report: F 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 28, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator STONE: Referring to Send letter of July 20, in 
regard to S. J. Res. 83, introduced in the Senate by Mr. McCumber, 
and to the department's 9 communication to your secretary on 
July 25, to the effect that this resolution, together with other bills on 
the same sub; „ had been laid before the President for his considera- 
tion, I beg now to advise you that the President informs me that, of the 
bills before the Con relating to the enlistment or drafting of alien 
residents in the United States, S. J. Res. 83 (or H. J. Res. 115, which 
appears to be identical) seems to him most appropriate in the circum- 
stances, as, in his opinion, the matter is properly a subject for negotia 
tion with the countries concerned. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


Frank L. FOLK. 


other countries con ing the favored- nations 
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The report entire is as follows: 
IS. Rept. No. 93, 65th Cong., Ist sess.] 
LOOKING TO THE ENLISTMENT OF CERTAIN ALIEN RESIDENTS IN THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. McCumser from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following repari zo accom: Senate resolution 108: 

The Committee Foreign lations, to which was referred the 
Senate joint resolution (S. J. Peon 5) looking to ant sage e of 
certain alien residents in the Army of the Uni 
the same under consideration, report the following mee on, 9 the 
recommendation that it do pass: 

“ Whereas there are in the United States a vast number of subjects and 
citizens of as several European Leg now waging war against 
the allied central powers of and 

said subjects and citizens have emigrated to this 
ereof, or for 


x 89 pan all o: 
er for the purpose of becoming citizens 


— st — of securing the benefits of the ter wages better 
opportunities afforded in this ee Ad ra 888 have 
been created, defended, 9 tained b energies and sacri- 
fices of the American peo and 

= Whereas it is the moral an patriotic duty of said sub and citi- 
zens to m tbe d the sev Governmen 3 which owe alle- 

desperate warfare in w such ts are 

engaged ; and 

“ Whereas the United States is also engaged in war against the said 
central powers, for the protection of the ts of the several na- 
tions so waging war a the said cen powers, as well as its 
own sacred ts; ani 


“Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to propose to all Puronas 8 war 
against the said central powers and, BR earn m them an 
agreement authorizing and empowering United Stat States to. ap the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act A authorize the President to in- 
CNet temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,’ 

y 3 1917, to all such 3 and citizens domiciled in 

S * ers e same manner and to the same efect as such pro- 
visions are 8 to the citizens ag Se the United States, in selecting and 
ral an — — 2 7 55 9 oe pees war.” BLR 

preamble o e resolution descri e persons whom n- 
tended to have enlisted into the military forces of the United States 
and gives the reasons why these persons should bear their propor- 
tionate share of the burdens of this war. 

It is well established under international law that allens domiciled 
in a: country are ae su id tack to enforced military ONA In addi- 
tion to this well-estab we have a number ọf treaties with 
different countries, —— of whieh are arhi at war with the central 
ers, which 8 provide against such compulsory military sery- 
ce, We have treaties with other countries containing the “ favored: 
nations” clause hic in effect panur such compulsory service. 

In the opinion of your committee the only proper course is by secur- 

regular 3 procedure such release from these trea- 
the general principles of 9 aw as will enable this 
country to utilize in the common cause th of aliens, sub- 
jects, and citizens of allied powers po now domi Hi in this country. The 
subject, therefore, in its initiation at least, is one for Executive diplo- 
macy rather than legislative action. Any action by the Congress before 
the President has attempted to secure agreements with the countries 
referred to authorizing us to bring their subjects into the fighting forces 
of the United States would seem to be not only premature but also an 
invasion of the field of Executive 3 

It is proper here to note another most important suggestion against 
the advisability of pera by. legislative priadka. which shall be 
dependent upon obtaining in the future the sanction of the Govern- 
ments affected. 

This Government must make separate agreements with each inde- 
14 7 power. It is hardl ay pronesie that such ments would be 
alike in all their details. e tion might call for the insertion in 
such agreements of conditions which might be culiar to its own 
situation. No legislation, it seems to the committee, could anticipate 
the divers conditions that might be imposed in the sev new agree- 


ments. As the legislative enactment niat conform to the eg oe 
arrangements e with the several po it would seem to be th 
much wiser co that 5 should follow rather than precede such = 


rangement as the President might conclude with each country. 

In view of Rae) fact that the treaty-making powers are vested in the 
Executive and the Senate, the committee is of the opinion that the 
Senate resolution is more appropriate to secure the none end, hence 
the eee that the joint resolution be changed to a Senate 
resolution 

For the Information of the Senate we attach a table showing the 
total registration, the number of aliens, of alien enemies, and per- 
centage of aliens to total population in each of the States. 


Linke 
ago 
aliens to 
total 
* 
Alabama 179, 828 1,173 89 0.7 
Arizona. 36, 932 14, 052 193 39.6 
Ansas 147, 522 566 98 4 
California.. 297,532 67,464 3,048 22.7 
lorado......--- 83, 038 9,027 372 10.9 
i 120,701 58,519 1,1% 36.6 
Delaware 21.864 2.8 92 13.2 
Florida. 84, 683 5, 682 208 6.7 
Georgia. 231,418 1,224 120 -5 
Idaho. 41, 150 3,883 181 9.4 
Illinois. 672, 498 88.145 6,051 14.2 


255, 145 13, 051 5.4 
216, 594 11.788 5.4 
150, 029 6,358 4.2 
c eS ES 
157,827 2, 966 is 
60, 176 10,043 16.7 
120; 458 7,387 8.1 
359,323 105,014 20.5 
372,872 69, 282 18.6 
221; 715 24, 599 11.1 
139, 525 587 4 
299, 625 10,992 3.7 
$8,273 11,750 13.4 
118, 123 5, 044 4.3 
11,821 3,670 31.0 
37, 642 9,507 25.3 
302, 742 77,872 25.6 
32, 202 4 821 13.4 
1,054,302 | 233,906 22.2 
22 23 : 
: 11.1 

565, 384 82, 403 14.6 
169, 211 2.947 1.7 
62,618 6,131 10.0 
830,507 | 174, 808 21.1 
415 15, 043 2 2 
039 447 4 
2,003 4.5 

1,030 6 

26,029 64 

7,145 17.0 

3,487 12.6 

2.575 14 

16,001 148 

10,678 8.4 

5,588 23 

3,353 14.7 

1,570 £9 

4 4.7 


R 


4 Kentucky complete figures not yet received. 
We also attach, under the headings of “D,” La 2 28.“ „H 
= 8 of Fgh 3 ae the general princi p of international 
was reported and p y ROGER 
in “the 3 of July 13. A 
APPENDIX D. 


PROVISIONS IN TREATIES ENTERED INTO BY THE UNITED STATES WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES RELATING TO THE RIGHT OF EITHER COUNTRY TO 
EXACT COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF CITIZENS OF THE OTHER 
COUNTRY RESIDING THEREIN. 


The dent State of 
the Kongo 1891), article 3: “ The citizens and inhabitants of each of 
the high Santee acting pexties pan be exempt in the territories of the 
other service in the Arsy Navy, or militia, and from 
all eeuniary coneribations in lieu of su 
ae the United States RA the Republic of Costa Rica 
4881 ar Pi rovides: The citizens of the United States residing 
in the epubite of Costa Rica and the citizens of the Republic of Costa 
Rica residing in the United States shall be exempted from all compul- 
sory military servicé whatsoever, either by sea or by land, and from all 
forced loans or military exactions or requisitions.” 
The treaty between the United States and the Dominican Republic 
(1871), terminated 5 13. 1898. on notice from the Denen 


des: “ The citiz 


2585 ch 
The treaty between the United States and France (1 abrogated 
by act of Con; of July 7, 1798, article 14, provides : “ ane subjects 
of the Most tian King and the ci the United States who 


shall prove by legal evidence that they are ‘of. the said nations, respec- 
tively, shall in consequence enjoy an exemption from all personal service 
in the place of their settiement.” 

The treaty between the United States and the Republic of Haiti 
(1864), denounced by Haiti to take effect May 7, 1905, article 5, pro- 
vides; “ The citizens 51 each of the high contracting parties residing or 
established in the territory of the other shall be exempt from all com- 


pulsory military duty by sea or by land and from all forced loans or 
mili exactions or requisitions.” 
The trea eg the United States and N R 


Aree of Honduras 
tates 


rovides: The citizens of the United Sta resid- 


compulsory militar: ce w ver, either by sea or by „ and 
from all 33 — 55 or military exactions or requisitions.” 

The trea ween the United States ang an Majesty the King of 
Italy a article 3, E in citizens of each of the 
. 1 Baa tere de, exempt — land Ja 

T. er on 0 
the Re; yen or in the National Guard, or in bee) ae ARR 

The 864) en the United States of America A ee 
of Japan (18 “superseded by the treaty of 1911, ä 1 
provides: The 1 or subjects of either of the contracting parties 


1917. 
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residing in the territories of the other shall be exempt from all com- 
pasit military service whatsoever, whether in the ie Navy, Na- 

onal Guard, or militia; from all contributions im in lieu of 
personal service; and from all forced loans or military exactions or 
contributions.” t 

The treaty between the United States and the Emperor of Japan 
(1911), article 1, provides: “The citizens or subjects of each of the 
high contracting parties shall, * * * be exempt in the territories 
of the other from compulsory military service, either on_land or sea, 
in the Regular forces, or in the National Guard, or in the Militia ; from 
all contributions imposed in lieu of personal service; and from all 
forced loans or military exactions or contributions.” 

The treaty between if 
(1831)—terminated in 1881 by virtue of notice given bz Mexico— 
article 9 provides: “The citizens of both 5 respe vely, shall 
be exempt from compulsory service in the Army or Navy. 

The treaty between the United States and Paraguay (1859), article 
11, provides: The citizens of the United States of America residi. 
in the territories of the Republic of reba fs and the citizens of the 
Republic of Paraguay residing in the United States of America, shall be 
exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether b; 
sea or land, and from all forced loans or military exactions or requisi- 


tions.“ 

The treaty between the United States and Serbia (1881), article 4, 
8 “ Citizens of the United States in Serbia and Serbian subjects 
n the United States shall be reciprocally exempted from all personal 
service, whether in the Army, by and or by sea; whether in the Na- 
tional Guard or Militia; from billeting; from all contributions, whether 
pecar or in kind, destined as a compensation for persona 
rom all forced loans, and from all military exactions or requisitions. 

The treaty between the United States and eee (1902), article 5, 
provides: The citizens or subjects of each of the high 8 
parties shall be exempt in the territories of the other from all compul- 
sory military service, by land or sea, and from all pecs ry contribu- 
tions in lieu of such, as well as from all obligatory offi functions 
whatsoever.” 

The treaty between the United States and Tonga (1886), article 9, 
rovides: “All citizens of the United States wit pe Pay the Ton 
slands, and Tongan subjects residing in the United States, shall 
exempted from all contpalpesy. military. service, whether by sea or land, 
and from all forced loans, military requisitions, and quartering of 
troops.” 

The treaty between the United States and the two Sicilies—rendered 
obsolete by the consolidation of the two Sicilies with the Kingdom of 
Italy in 1861 —artiele 5, provides: “ The citizens or subjects of one of 

the high contracting parties, traveling or residing in the territories 
of the other, shall free from all military service, whether by land 
or sea, from all billeting of soldiers in their houses, from ev extraor- 
dinar 3 not general and by law established, from all 
orced loans.” 


The treaty between the United States and Venezuela (1860)—ter- 


minated jn 1870 pursuant to notice from Venezuela—article 2, provides: 
“The citizens of each of the high contracting parties, residing or estab- 
lished in the territory of the other, shall be exempt from compul- 
sory military service by sea or by land, and from all forced loans or 
military exactions or uisitions,” s 

It will thus be seen that in at least 17 treaties entered into between 
the United States and foreign Governments the policy of mutual exemp- 
tion from compulsory military service of the citizens or subjects of ong 
of the contracting Jena residing in the territories of the other, 
been established. t least 10 of these treaties are still in full force and 


effect. 

The following treaties between the United States and other countries 
contain a “ most-favored-nation“ clause, which would PA vive a be 
deemed to include a similar exemption from 5 military service 
even if not otherwise existing by treaty or by international law: 

Algiers, 1816, article 12, 

China, 1858, article 80. 

Korea, 1882, article 14. 

Hanseatic Republic, 1827, article 9. 

Japan, 1854, article 9. 

Morocco, 1880, article 17. 

Persia, 1856, article 8. 

Samoan Islands, 1878, article 6. 

Spain, 1902, article 2. 

onga, 1886, article 3. 

Japan, 1911, article 4. 

Nory.—Several of the above treaties have been abrogated or been 
rendered obsolete; and several of the “ most-favored-nation” clauses 
are, in this particular connection, rendered unnecessary by inclusion 
in the same treaty of a specific exemption against the imposition of 
compulsory military service by either country upon the citizens or sub- 
jects of the other. 

, APPENDIX E. 


MAY Tun UNITED STATES, EVEN WHEN TREATY STIPULATIONS DO NOT 
PREVENT, EXACT COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF ALIENS? 


Under this head, for the purposes of this phase of the discussion, I 
define “alien” to mean a citizen of some country other than the 
United States who has not in the United States declared his intention 
to become a citizen thereof. I shall later consider the availability for 
compulsory military service of an alien who has so declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, 

The precedents of this and other countries show some confusion as 
to the right of a nation to exact military service of the citizen of an- 
other who is domiciled or temporarily residing within its territories. 

I shall first set forth some of the precedents which deny the right; 
then those which assert, at least qualifiedly, the right; and finally 
attempt to indicate what seems to be the trne rule. 

In Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. Monroe, 
then our minister to England: “ Citizens or subjects of one country 
residing in another, though bound by their porary allegiance to 
many common Antles, can never be rightfully fo into military 
service Bi 

Naturally many cases involving the question arose during the Civil 
War. Secretary Seward had occasion to express himself a number of 
times. In 1862 he said: “I can hardly suppose that there exists any- 
where in the world the erroneous belief that aliens are liable here bo 
military duty.” Later the same year he wrote to the governor of 
Indiana; “ There is no prin le more distinctly and clearly settled in 
the law of nations than the rule that resident aliens not naturalized are 
not liable to perform military service. Wo have uniformly claimed and 
insisted upon it in our intercourse with foreign nations.” In 1864 he 


wrote to Mr. Stanton, Secreta 
lent enlistment of an alien his Government has an undoubted right 


of War: “In a case of alleged fraudu- 


and duty to ask for a prompt investigation and satisfactory answer: 
and if it a rs that he was improperly enlisted and he has fallen 
in battle, his family ought te have some compensation.” In Halleck’s 
Internation Law it is stated: “In 1861, during the American Civil 
War, the British Government declared that if enforced enlistments 
of British subjects for the war were persisted in, the Government 
would be obliged to concert with other neutral powers for the protec- 
tion of their tive subjects, but neither in the Northern or South- 
ern States was the discharge of any British subject enlisted against his 
will refused on proper representation.” ays Z È 8 

In 1874 Secretary Fish wrote: We did not claim the right to im- 
press aliens into our forces during the late Civil War, but it is under- 
stood that in one instance at least, in the case of a siege, we sought to 
justify such an impressment.” 

The United States has been very positive indeed in Its action when 
Mexico has sought to impose military service upon citizens of the 
United States. The most notable cases, however, occurred in 1880, at 
the time when the treaty of 1831, forbidding compulsory military 
ser vice, was still in force. The American authorities, however, appear 
to have put their protest upon grounds of international law as well 
as upon ty obligations. The American minister to Mexico was in- 
structed that there was “ scarcely any act of which a nation should be 
less tolerant than that of a neighboring power ack impressing its 
citizens into their military service, perhaps to be obligi at some future 
time, to fight against thelr own flag.” Mr. Erarts later in the same 

ear wrote hat whenever protest was made by Mexico during our Civil 

ar, it was the practice of the State Department to bring the subject 
at once to the attention of the Secretary of War, and that “no single 
instance is met with in which the Mexican citizen's claim to exemption 
from military service in the armies of the United States was not 
1 PA ro and respected by this Government.“ The follow- 
ng year Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, wrote: It is notorious 
that the lrpressment of American seamen into the naval service of a 
foreign power was at one time a serious grievance, not to be acquiesced 
in, and raised a question upon which all parties in this country were 
unanimous in regarding — one of international character, Publie 


settled by interna w that foreigners temporarily resident in a 
country can not be compelled to enter into its permanent military sery- 
ice. It is true that in times of social disturbance or of invasion their 
services in 7 or home guards may be exacted, and that they ma 
be required to take up arms to help in the defense of their place of resi- 
dence against the invasion of savages, pirates, etc., as a means of 
bie, Bs some great public calamity by which all would suffer in- 
discriminately. e test in each case, as to whether a foreigner can 
properly be enrolled against his will, is that of necessity. Unless social 
order and immunity from attack by uncivilized tribes can not be secured 
except roua the enrollment of such a force, a nation has no right 
to cali upon foreigners for assistance against their will.” 

So much for the cases in which the propriety of exacting military 
service has been negatived. Let me now cite a few cases where the 
right, at least, whatever the considerations of comity and reciprocity, 
was maintained. pertejar: Seward, in 1868, wrote: This Government 
is not disposed to draw question the right of a nation in a case 
of extreme necessity to enroll in the militar 
its territories, whether citizens or domiciled foreigners.” 

The following year Secretary Fish wrote: “ This Government, though 
waiving the exercise of the right to eure military service from all 
residents, has never surrend that right, and can not object if other 
Governments insist upon it.“ And again in 1871 Secretary Fish wrote: 
“I must decline to enter into the question to what extent and under 
what circumstances do our citizens, native or naturalized (in the 
absence of treaty 1 owe military service to a foreign Gov- 
ernment in whose dominions they are domiciled for commercial or other 

urposes, They certainly do not stand on the same footing as mere 
ravelers or temporary sojourners.” k 

Assistant 8 Davis in 1873 wrote: „There is no treaty stipu- 
lation between the United States and Great Britain which exempts the 
citizens or subjects of either party from military duty in the forces of 
the other, either in peace or war. Consequently we can not claim such 
exemption as a matter of right. As a matter of comity and reciprocity, 
however, we certainly can claim them.“ 

Although it will be observed that there is some conflict of opinion in- 
dicated in the above extracts (oftentimes doubtless to be partially or 
wholly explained by the nature of the correspondence or the addressee 
of the letter), the general rule would seem to be that in the absence of 
treaty stipulations a country has the right. to impress for military serv- 
ice those within its territory, even though citizens of another power. 
But this right is on grounds of comity and 9 to be exercised 
sparingly, use almost certain to be followe i argens representa- 

ons by the Government of the citizens concerned. nly in case of 
urgent necessity and for service coterminous in time and nature with the 
necessity will enforced military service willingly be tolerated without 
protest by the other Government. e right, then, exists, but its exer- 
cise is so fraught with difficulty that without the pl 4 rg and explicit 
consent of the other Government concerned it is doubtful if this exer- 
cise would often be wise. z 


forces all persons within 


APPENDIX F, 


MAY THE UNITED STATES, EVEN WHEN TREATY STIPULATIONS DO NOT 
PREVENT, EXACT COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF ALIENS WHO HAVE 
DECLARED THEIR INTENTION TO BECOME CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 

Reyised Statutes of the United States, section 2165, provides in part 
as follows: “An allen * shall declare on oath * * * two 
. at least prior to his admission that it is borfa fide his intention to 

me a citizen of the United States, and to renounce forever all 
allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sov- 


ereignt 8 
ae be observed from the language of the above statute that a 
declarant for citizenship neither takes a present oath of allegiance to the 
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United States nor disclaims all ce to the country of his origin. It 

would seem natural to expect, therefore, that the authorities would re- 

gard his citizenship status as absolutely unaffected and would settle 

the question of his liability to compulsory service exactly as if he had 

nese taken even the first step toward becoming a citizen of the United 
es. — 

Mr. Seward wrote to the governor of Indiana in 1862: “ The law of 
Great Britain holds that a native British subject owes allegiance to the 
British Government until he has completely effected his naturalization 
in the United States under the laws of Congress. * * From the 
foundation of the Government the Department (of State) had refused 
to nt passperts as citizens to aliens who had merely filed the pre- 
liminary declaration of intention and who had not effected their nat- 
uralization under the United States laws, and had informally recognized 
the passports gene to them by the proper authorities of the Govern- 
ments of which they had been born subjects.” 

In 1863 Mr. Seward stated the rule as follows: No allen-born person 
is liable to render military service unless either he has been naturalized 
on his own application or has made a voluntary declaration, on oath, 
of his intention to become a citizen by naturalization according to law, 
or has claimed and actually exercised the political right of voting as a 
citizen of the United States.” 

While this language does not expressly state that a declarant is 
able to render compulsory military servi it evidently squints in 
this direction. Doubtless Mr. Seward, in writing it, had in mind the 
language of the act of Congress of March 8, 1863—the conscription act 
which expressly declared t the levy should include “all persons of 
roeden birth who shall have declared on oath their intentions to become 

zens.” 


me Ami were 
United States. The British Goy- 
ernment su 
intention to 


65 days to such persons to exercise their option, and the Bri 


cerning the liability o 
service. Poe 
measures o 

naturalization. poti he adds, “it was foreseeù that some nts 
who had declared thelr intention might complain of surprise if they 
were immediately subjected to conscription. st this sur- 


er has ar 
remain here In a time of pom c danger and enjoy the 
mitting to general require- 


United States nor divests citizenship in the country of origin. 
It will be seen from this review of the authori that status of 
a declarant for citizenship is | y no diferent from that of 


d 
not so declared. Great Britain in the precedent cited above doubtless 
did her full duty in securing for her citizens, declarants for American 
citizenship, a — of 65 days within which to leave the United States 
on pain of being It is 
might do less 


The recently enacted selective-d of Congress to au- 
thorize the President to increase Mgt pecs the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, sec. 2) follows the 
ve-d in the lability to mili- 
have e phew th 


least a contin, 
to remain in 


Of cou it shouid be understood that this suggestion is predicated 
upon the absence of any treaty stipulation, effective and unwaived, 
standing in the way. 

: APPENDIX G. 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 115) requesting the Secretary of State to 
open diplomatic negotiations with certain Governments with a view 
to obtaining their approval and sanction for action by the United 
States permitting the inclusion in the armed forces of the United 
States of such citizens of the countries of such Governments as are 


within the United States, 
Whereas by section 2 of the act of Con approved May 18, 1917, and 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United Pm it is provided that 
e draft “shall be based upon liability to military service of all 
ale citizens, or male persons not alien enemies, who have declared 
their intention to me citizens, between the ages of 21 and 30 
anke both Inclusive“; and 
Whereas the effect of this provision will be to exempt from military 
service all aliens except those who, not being alien enemies, have 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States; and 


Whereas under the principles of international law, the treaties of the 
United Sta and the rules and precedents established for many 
ears by the tment of State of the United States the right of 
e United States to require military service of the nationals of other 
nations, whether or not declarants for United States citizenship, 
may be gpro oae D7 those nations; and 
Whereas it is reported that the President, in order to avoid the raising 
of uy question by other nations, will, notwithstanding the provisions 
of said act of May 18, 1917, cause to be exempted from military serv- 
ice under said act those aliens also who have declared their intention 
to become citizens; and 
Whereas in a report to the Senate of the United States, dated June 
1917, the Secretary of War has stated that the registration preser! 
by said act of May 18, 1917, discloses that 1,239,179 persons who have 
not declared their intention to become citizens of the United States, 
N are not ha ape 15 — Ny og et hes r the United States 18 
ar, so re ered on June 5, which number i er one- 
eighth of all who registered ; and ; nalini 


ereas a large number of persons who, not being citizens of the 
United States, have declared their intention to De 
registered on June 5, 1917; and ssc cae eee 


ereas under the law and under the reported decision of the Presiden 
no person of the 1,289,179 and no one of the large number of = 
for el hip will be held for military service, although 
all of them have in many cases for many years en joyed the privileges 
and protection of citizens of the United States; and 
Whereas a large number of these ms are citizens of countries at 
war with a coun with which the United States is at war; and 
Whereas because of their present residence such persons are enabled to 
ayoid military service st the enemy of the United States for 
CCC 
o justice and equ that such ns s 
be wholly exempted from mili service while citizens of the Oait 
States are held to military seryice: Therefore be it 
Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, re 
quested to ope diplomatic negotiations with the Governments of the 
several countries at war with a country with which the United States 
is at war with a view to obtaining their approval and sanction for action 
by the United States looking to the imposition upon such citizens of 
States of the liability to and 
he armed forces of the United States 
the continuance of the pasent war vege bec the United States 
ongress of the Unit 
the result of such negotiations. se Boker onl 
APPENDIX H. 


I append resolutions dated July 10, 1917, signed by Mr. E. w. Dunda 
chairman of the committee on publie safi u, Mass 4 
ec pu ety ot Hudson, Mass., which 

“ The committee on public safety for the town of Hudson have adopted 
the following resolutions, which are meant to co 
feeling of the citizens of this town: enen 


“* Whereas a certain class of aliens have forced our citizen 
that they are planning to 2 at the expense ot our nan hae 
me ae lenor have been drawn away from their positions to mili- 
, * 
„ Whereas all aliens who Lave received in the past the benefits of this 
Government of ours ought now to expect to do their part in 
the maintenance and preservation of those democratic principles 

„upon which our Government is founded and for which the present 

. Wrens war p: wa ; and a 5 
ereas under e ng laws or con ons these same aliens are not 
uired to make the sacrifices demanded of the young men 
United States: Be it therefore ni ted ie 

“© Resolved, That we the undersigned citizens of the town of Hu 
respectfully ask you, our Representative in Congress, to urge the pan 
sage of such laws as may in your judgment be necessary to remedy the 
injustice 0 ag anaras p Faden Sen N F 

so, a letter recently publis m Mayor Hurl of Lawren 
which deals with the general question which I have been ‘considering 55 

“ Dear Sm: The citizens of Lawrence are quite generally convinced 
that the expressed intention to make population the basis for the pro- 
ponn draft of young men for military service will be a great injustice 

o Lawrence. e exclusion of aliens from the draft will inevitably 
cause Lawrence to furnish a larger quota in proportion to population 
than almost any city or town in the country. As you know the pro- 
portion of aliens in this city is very high, and it is especiali true of 
young men between the ages of 21 and 31, because between these ages 
a man is most likely to emigrate. 

*I seems to me that the young men of Lawrence, although as 
otic as any, and willing to bear their share of the burdens, should 
not be called on to bear more than their Just share. I sincerely ho 
= will enter a. prosent to the President and his advisers and try to 

ve some method which will be more equitable for cities having a large 


e 5 
N ight suggest that if the basis used was citizenship or citizens 
and declarants, it would be a fairer system for Lawrence. If it is 
possible to accomplish anything in this matter, I am sure the people 
of Lawrence will gratefully appreciate it. 

“Very sincerely, yours, 


and 
soon as prac 


tri- 


“Joun J. HURLEY.” 
And finally an extract from a letter which I have within a day or 
two received from a constituent: 
“JT am taking the liberty of writing, as I thought you might be in- 
terested to know the views of some of your constituents in regard to 


the present situation. I hear many favorable comments on the bill 
which you introduced to allow the 83 of the citizens of our 
N who are living here and are not eligible for the United States 
draft. 

“Many of the yous. men who are subject to draft have expressed 
the inion that it was unfair to them to allow all these other men 
to oy the advantages of this country without being eligible for 


service, either in this or their own country, and 1 feel sure that it will 
create a much better feeling among the men eligible for draft if some 
such bill is passed. It s been a frequent occurrence in this section 
for so-called foreigners to comfort the young men about to be drafted, or 
are at present serving in the militia or other military service, with 
remarks like that sed by a foreigner to a young militiaman I know, 
of man 1 77 Bas pat him a ewa 
< 2 go figh ats good. y'n by I get your go 

Job, go to your house, do anything I want,’ ” 7 
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submitted the following letter from Hon. Frank L. 
the State Department, which is made a part of the 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 28, 197. 

20, in 

MBER, 


There is hered 
Polk, Solicitor o 
report: 


— letter of J 


tion, 
bills before the Con of 
residents in the United States S. J. Res. 83 (or H. J. Res. 115, which 
appears to be identical) seems to him most appropriate in the circum- 
3 in his ppinton, the a is properly a subject for negotia- 
on W. e coun es concerned, p 
Very sincerely, yours, Frank L. Polk. 


Hon, WILLIAM J. STONB, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that we all agree 
that some action should be taken in the premises. I am cer - 
tainly in hearty accord with what the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Cxampercarn] desires to accomplish, and I am satisfied 
he is in accord with me in what ought to be accomplished and 
in the shortest possible time. I can see no conflict whatever, or 
necessity for conflict, between the two resolutions. The Sen- 
ate being a part of the treaty-making power of this Govern- 
ment, we may well express our conviction that the President 
should proceed at once to obtain agreements from the several 
powers who are jointly interested with us in this war, to the 
end that their subjects and citizens in the United States may 
perform the duties which they owe to their own governments, 

Mr. President, the table presented in the report shows that 
there are a vast number of people from countries which are 
engaged with is in a common warfare, They range from 20 
to nearly 40 per cent of those eligible for service in some of the 
States. Every cne of those who are registered owes an allegi- 
ance to some one of these governments; each one of those gov- 
ernments is bound to protect its citizens and subjects in the 
United States or elsewhere. Those citizens and subjects, there- 
fore, owe to their home governments the corresponding duty of 
defense, 

It is recognized by all that the people who have emigrated to 
this country and who have not taken out their citizenship papers 
are enjoying opportunities growing out of this war, the greatest 
in the matter of remuneration that has ever been known in the 
world. The old American citizen, whose ancestors for genera- 
tions passed have been born in this country, and the new Ameri- 
ean citizen who has taken out his citizenship papers, both agree 
that it is unjust that they should shed their blood, that they 
should bear the burdens of this great war which, to say the very 
least, is as beneficial to the countries across the sea as it is to 
our own country, while the subjects and citizens of those coun- 
tries are taking the positions which our own men must sur- 
render and are reaping these benefits. We all agree, I think, 
as to the propriety of enlisting those people into one of the 
armies, either into the American Army or compelling them to 
enlist in their own armies. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am sure that we desire to reach the 
same end. The thought suggested itself to me, however, that 
if the resolution which has been reported out of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations were adopted by the Senate, Congress 
might feel that it ought not to proceed through legislation that 
would be effective at once, until diplomatic negotiations had been 
entered into and had been consummated, resulting either in 
failure or in success. If the Senator's resolution were adopted 
and diplomatic negotiations were entered upon, and delay should 
occur and nothing substantial be accomplished, does the Senator 
think that Congress in the meantime could proceed to legislate 
as proposed in joint resolution 84? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should say most earnestly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if the Senator from Oregon could convince me that 
we have a right to act in the matter in any way, I certainly 
would join him in acting immediately in the matter by legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. My own conviction is that it is a question, 
first, for diplomacy ; my own conviction is that we have no right 
as a Nation to compel the military service of aliens; my own 
conviction is that, independent of that general principle of in- 
ternational law which would prohibit us forcing aliens into the 
military service of the United States, we have a number of 
treaties, some directly declaring that such aliens shall not be 
compelled to enter into the service, and others containing the 
favored-nation clause, which would practically bring all under 
the same group; but, however that may be, if I am mistaken 
in that respect, there is nothing lost in acting upon what I 


understand to be the view of the department, and my own view, 
and authorizing the President to proceed immediately ; and we, 
as one of the treaty-making powers, can do that with entire 
propriety. We should lose by proceeding now along this line 
of procedure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator has read Senate joint 
resolution 84, he has found that provision is there made for 
the very cases that he mentions; that is, where we have treaty 
stipulations that forbid us to impress men into the service, 
That is provided for, and I think every case that could arise 
is provided for. It is not a case of first impression, for the 
matter has been up a number of times between this Govern- 
ment and other governments, and it has been decided both 
ways. Englishmen were impressed into the service during the 
Civil War, and our nationals have been impressed into the 
service of foreign governments, 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is quite a lengthy brief upon the 
subject embodied in the report, and I think our State De- 
partment agree with me that we have no such right of impress- 
ment and, therefore, can not exercise it. 

I want, however, merely to answer the last suggestion made 
by the Senator from Oregon. We can not tell what kind of 
an arrangement we can make with any single power. We 
should perhaps have to make as many different arrangements 
as there are different nations with whom we would make them, 
no two of them being exactly alike. Therefore, I think it im- 
possible for us to anticipate by legislation at this time every 
matter that a foreign nation might want to put into the agree- 
ment and which would require special legislation upon our part. 
It seems to me, therefore, that diplomacy should precede legis- 
lation, rather than that legislation should precede diplomacy. 

I want, however, most earnestly to say to the Senator that 
I certainly will support any measure on the subject that he may 
introduce, and I shall vote for it and vote to bring it up and 
to put it through, if we can do so properly. I am somewhat 
doubtful, as I said, about our anticipating the particular 
character of arrangement that can be made with a foreign 
power. Russia might require certain things for us to do be- 
fore she would agree to our drafting her citizens; Great Brit- 
ain might require very much less; Serbia might impose some 
other condition; and so as to Belgium and France. It seems 
to me to be impossible to draft a law which could anticipate 
and meet the many conditions that might arise. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to engage the attention 
of the Sendtor from North Dakota. I agree, of course, as I 
fancy every other Senator does, that a foreign-born citizen in 
this country should either have the loyalty to return to his own 
country and fight for it, if it is engaged in war, or should have 
the devotion to this country, that is giving him his home, to 
fight for us; one or the other he ought to be forced to do. What 
I want to ask the Senator is, if he has had occasion in the con- 
sideration of this resolution, to deal with its effect upon our own 
nationals, citizens of the United States, who might at this time 
be in Germany or Austria? I desire to ask the Senator if he 
has any estimate of the number of Americans who are in Aus- 
tria or in Germany who might, in retaliation, promptly be put 
into the German and Austrian armies? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator mis- 
understands the scope and intendment of this resolution. We 
certainly should be guilty of a crime against international law 
if we should attempt to force into our armies the citizens of an 
alien enemy. There is no such purpose as that in the resolution. 
It simply provides for the right to draft aliens, subjects or 
citizens of States which are joined with us in this war, exactly 
upon the same footing as we draft our own, taking them in 
proportion to their numbers, taking them in the draft order 
exactly as we take our own. Certainly none of the allied coun- 
tries can complain; in fact, I am informed that all of them 
would be glad to have us enlist every one of their subjects, and 
not merely proportionately. 

Mr. LEWIS. As I understand the Senator, then, there is 
nothing in the resolution that is in such violation of treaties or 
general international law as to give apparent justification or 
excuse to Germany or Austria for seizing such Americans as 
are within their jurisdictions and forcing them into the war on 
the side of Germany in retaliation for our having forced their 
subjects in this country into the war on the side of the United 
States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not, because we will not force 
any of their subjects into this war. The German citizen, the 
Bulgarian citizen, the Austrian citizen, the Turkish citizen, can 
remain here without interference in the slightest degree. 

Mr. LEWIS. But ought there not be some measure by which 
these aliens living in our country, enjoying the benefits of our 
community, could be forced into some form of service to the 
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United States while they are deriving their existence here and 
our own American boys are going to the front to die? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think that would be very questionable, 
Mr. President. Our treaty relations allow the subjects of all 
countries to come here at will and return to their respective 
home countries. If war suddenly breaks out, the individual 
who happens to be here is not responsible for it. We should 
not punish him because he was found in this country nor punish 
the home Government. We have a right to intern such persons 
if we regard them as dangerous, but I do not understand that 
right has been exercised to any extent. 

Mr. LEWIS. At any rate, the Senator says this resolution 
does not enter upon that field? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is one important difference between 
the joint resolution and the Senate resolution which has not yet 
been mentioned, and I venture to bring it to the attention of 
the Senator from North Dakota with the object of securing an 
explanation. ` 

'The joint resolution provides that all aliens who are not 
aliens of enemy countries can be impressed into our service, 
provided such countries through their diplomatic representa- 
tives shall waive the provisions of any treaty which exempts 
their subjects in this country from such service. The Senate 
resolution simply directs the President to enter into negotiations 
with the European nations that are engaged in war with Ger- 
many, and to secure from them, if possible, such modifications 
of our treaties as will enable us to use their subjects in this 
country. 

Under the Senate resolution reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, what becomes of aliens, subjects of Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Spain, and Switzerland? These are 
all neutral countries; they are covered by the joint resolution 
reported by the Military Committee, but they are not covered 
in any way by the proposed Senate resolution, I am asking 
for information pure and simple. Is it intended that aliens, 
subjects of neutral countries, can not be required to enter into 
the service of the United States even with the consent of those 
countries? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not; they are not at war with 
the central powers, and, not being at war, we can, not compel 
them to enter into war and break their own neutrality; and we 
ought not attempt to draft their citizens into our armies, and 
thereby force, to the extent that their citizens are here, neutral 
powers into the war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not disputing the proposition stated 
by the Senator from North Dakota, but I am pointing out a 
very important difference between the joint resolution and the 
Senate resolution. " 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
right there to another feature. It will be noted that in the 
Senate resolution we deal only with European powers. There 
are two reasons for this. The first reason is that Japan, for 
instance, is engaged also in the war; but Japan is not situated, 
by reason of the gentlemen’s agreement which we all under- 
stand. as the European powers are situated. Her citizens 
of late years have not been coming to this country at all. I 
am very doubtful of the propriety of raising that question with 
the Japanese Government, and therefore that was left out. 
There might also be some South American countries that may 
make a declaration of war, but their subjects in this country 
are so few that it was thought best not to include them. 

Mr. REED and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER., I yield first to the Senator from Missouri, 
who, I think, first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator, the 
author of this resolution, if it is intended in the resolution to 
declare war against Austria and Turkey? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; there is nothing about a declara- 
tion of war at all. 

Mr. REED. I call attention to this language: 

Whereas the United States is also engaged in war against the said 
central powers— 

That is just as much a declaration of war as we have made 
against Germany, and it seems to be broad enough te embrace 
all of the so-called central powers, which are Germany and 
‘Austria-Hungary, and, I presume, Turkey and Bulgaria. I 
should like to ask the Senator if this resolution was submitted 
to the Department of State for their opinion? 


Mr. McCUMBER. The whole matter was submitted to the 
Department of State. 

Mr. REED. And did the Department of State send this back 
with this language in it without suggesting that it amounted 
to a declaration of war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The letter from the department on the 
subject is at the close of the report, and that matter is not 
mentioned at all, one way or the other. 

Mr. REED. I call attention now to some other language inthe 
Same part of the resolution. I am speaking of the fourth 
“whereas.” It is in the same clause to which I have referred. 
I will read the whole ‘“whereas ”: : À 

Whereas the United States is also engaged in war against the said 
central powers— 

That language I have called attention to. I now call atten- 
tion to this language: 
for the protection of the rights of the several nations so waging war 
against the said central powers, as well as its own sacred rights. 

I question the propriety, Mr. President, of the United States 
declaring that it is in this war for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of certain foreign nations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator does not deny that in 
fighting with them the effect is the protection of their rights, 
and that is all there is in the resolution. 

Mr. REED. I do not agree with the Senator. I call his 
attention to the fact that it is a square declaration that we are 
engaged in this war for the purpose of protecting their rights, 
as well as protecting our own. I think, if I understand the 
situation, the United States has not, up to this time, engaged 
itself in the European controversy beyond the declaration that 
it proposes to fight for the protection of its own rights, and if 
we have gone beyond that it would be interesting to know how 
far and upon what authority. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it seems to me the objection 
along that line does not go to the merits of this resolution. 

Mr. REED. It does not. I am for the spirit of the resolu- 
tion, but I called this matter to the attention of the Senator be- 
cause I wanted to get him right on it. I think this “ whereas” 
is wholly unnecessary, however, and I think it ought to be cut 
out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole preamble could be cut out, as 
far as that is concerned. The preamble merely expresses the 
sentiment and the reasons for the resolution; and that we are 
at war with these nations, whether we have declared war or 
not, is a known fact. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Some of the theories and doctrines announced 
here this morning seem to me strange indeed. I think, if you 
will examine our several treaties, you will find that they simply 
relate to the matter of commercial intercourse in one way or 
another. If a foreigner comes to this country to reside in the 
United States, to enjoy all the benefits and blessings of this 
country, he ought to bear all the burdens of the Government. If 
he own property here or does business here, he has to pay taxes 
like a citizen of the United States. If a road has to be im- 
proved, and there is a poll tax, he will be compelled, according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court, to work out or pay the 
poll tax. I hold that every foreigner in this country is liable 
to military service, and that there is nothing in any of these trea- 
ties, unless in express terms, that gives him immunity. All these 
treaties simply relate to trade, comnierce, and traffic in some 
form. They do not relate to the matter of personal service. 

Of course we can not impress alien enemies into our ranks; 
but to all other people we can say: If you live here in America, 
and enjoy the blessings of this country, you must perform your 
share of military service, or go back to the country whence 
you came.” I have not any doubt but that we have that right 
under all the fundamental principles of international law; and I 
do not know why a foreigner who comes to this country and 
enjoys all the blessings of the United States should not be com- 
pelled to enter the Army and fight for the best interests and 
liberties of this country when he is enjoying the blessings of the 
country. There is nothing in international law, as I under- 
stand it, that will prevent it; and I think if you will scrutinize 
these treaties you will find that there is nothing in them that will 
prohibit it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from California? ~ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just one moment; then I will yield to the 
Senator. First, I want to convince the Senator from Minnesota 
that he is in error with reference to these treaties. 
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We win take, for instance, the treaty between the United 
States and Italy. Article 3 provides, in part: 

The citizens of each of the high contracting parties shall * „ » 
be exempt in their respective territories from e . 3 

FTT forces or in the 
Guard or in the militia. 

There is a similar one between this country and Japan. 

Here is one between the United States and Spain, made in 
1902: x% 
ran Enar falas ct ot tes i, i anaa ahay 
service by land or sea and from all pecuniary contributions in lieu of 
such, as well as from all 88 official functions whatsoever. 

There are a vast number of these, and I think the Senator, 
upon more mature deliberation, will come to the same conclu- 
sion that the State Department has come to—that the clause 
in all of our treaties which grants to each nation the rights 
that are granted to the most favored nations, known as. the 
most-favored nation clause, will cover this question of com- 
pulsory military service. 

Mr. PHELAN and Mr. BRADY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I first yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who rose first. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I know a very great injustice 
would be done to the men in this country who are drafted into 
the military service if their places are taken in our industrial 
life by aliens. -It strikes one’s imagination, at any rate, if not 
his judgment, as wrong to allow them to profit by their exemp- 
tion by reason of their alien character from military service. 
But the problem of the West to-day is labor; and I desire to 
know from the Senator, who has considered this question very 
earefully, whether it would not be more advantageous to this 
country to hold them for the purpose of utilizing their labor 
than to compel them to go back to their alien country, with 
which we are at war, and where they would take up arms and 
add to the effective force? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can answer that very briefly. I should 
prefer to keep some of our own citizens and allow them to se- 
cure the benefits of the additional opportunities due to this 
war, rather than send them across the ocean to fight the battles 
over there while the people of those countries are crossing the 
sea to get the advantages upon this side. If there are any 
advantages at all, I think they belong to our own people and 

to our own laborers, 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not think that is an are to my ques- 
tion, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I thought it was. It was intended as 
such. 

Mr. PHELAN. My idea is to divest ourselves now of all 
sentimentality and to ask ourselves whether the labor of these 
aliens would not be more valuable to us in this crisis than 
turning them over to the enemy, where they would augment ma 
forces on the other side. 

Mr. LODGE. This does not touch enemy forces. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. I think that would apply 
just as much to our own citizens as it would to the aliens, 

Mr. PHELAN. Oh, it is granted we are sending our own 
citizens abroad. We are divesting the fields of their labor. 
What substitute labor shall there be? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Remember, we are not affecting aliens 
other than those whose nations are engaged in this war—none 
of the neutrals. 2 

Mr. PHELAN. I realize that. There are a large number 
who are not citizens of the United States, who have not taken 
out their papers nor declared their intention to become citizens; 
and I was merely thinking, in this connection, of the labor 
shortage which would accrue by reason of requiring them to 
leave the country under the provisions of this measure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we were required to raise a million 
men, and 300,000 of them were aliens, we would not affect the 
labor market any more than if we were to take the million 


wholly from the American citizens and none from the alien. 


citizens. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr, HARDWICK. If we can get awny from the labor ques- 
tion just a moment and get down to the real merits of this 
proposition, I want to say to the Senator that I am in hearty 
sympathy with his resolution, and I thoroughly believe = 
ought to do just what the resolution seeks to do; but I 
agree with the junior Senator from Missouri (Mr. REED] that 
we ought to strike out this fourth “ whereas” at the bottom of 


the page. We do not want to declare solemnly to our own 
people nor to the world that we are fighting this war for the 
protection of foreign powers. Now, I wonder if the Senator 
would not be willing to strike that out and let us pass the 
resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would be willing to strike out the entire 
preamble. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us strike out all the preamble and 
pass the resolution then. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am perfectly willing to strike out the 
preamble; but I must say that I do not agree with the conclu- 
sion of the Senator that it is improper to say that by engaging 
in this war we are assisting the other nations who are fighting 
ras battles over in Europe, and that, in reality, is all there is 

t. 

Mr. HARDWICK and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia, 
and then to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, of course I do not think 
the Senator who drafted this resolution meant it as we con- 
strue it; and yet, to my mind, it is hardly capable of any other 
construction, except that these words are words expressing a pur- 
pose, and I know the Senator did not intend to do that. He 
has disavowed that intention. Therefore, let us avoid that 
trouble by striking out this thing, and all of us who are for it 
vote for the resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I now yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, under the 
rules the resolution must first be passed, and then the perfec- 
tion of the preamble comes up as a separate proposition. I 
suggest that we first vote on the resolution, and then the pre- 
amble, under the rules, I think, would come up subsequently. 

Mr. GRONNA and Mr. BRADY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to my colleague. : 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in reference to what has been 
said by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], I wish to 
suggest that it will make quite a littie difference in the vote 
whether we vote upon the resolution with the preamble in it 
or with the preamble stricken out. I do not know of any rule 
that prohibits us from perfecting a resolution 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the rule of procedure is first to pass 
the resolution, and then the question comes up as to the preamble. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is in accordance with 
the decisions of the Senate, as the Chair understands, 

Mr. SWANSON. I insist that the resolution, under the rules, 
must first be disposed of, and then we will take up the preamble. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield to 
me, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not possible to perfect any resolution by 
striking out the preamble, if there is no objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question on agreeing to 
the preamble comes immediately after the adoption of the reso- 
lution. If the resolution is defeated, of course it defeats the 
preamble. 

Mr. GRONNA. We are now considering the entire resolu- 
tion—the preamble and the resolution itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from North Dakota that the preamble is not a part of 
the resolution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
there is no practical trouble of that sort. The author of the 
resolution states that he is willing to strike it out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall move, if the resolution is passed, 
to strike out the preamble entirely. 

Mr. GRONNA. With that understanding, I have no objection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no trouble about it. Let us pass 
the resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only purpose of the preamble is to 
explain why we are suggesting to the President of the United 
States that he take up this matter diplomatically with other 
nations engaged with us in this war 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

_ Mr, McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I feel greatly obliged to 
the Senator from North Dakota for presenting this resolution, 
and I hope it may be adopted. Apparently there is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether this resolution should be passed 
or the joint resolution presented by the chairman of the Mili- 
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tary Affairs Committee. My belief is that we do not now have 
the power to draft these aliens, I am not clear about it, how- 
ever. As I understand, the State Department has at different 
times expressed different views upon the subject. For the most 
part, they have held that we did not have that power. Again, 
it was said that the Department of State would not concede that 
we did not have that power. But whatever may be the true con- 
struction of the present law upon the subject, I see nothing in- 
consistent in our adopting the resolution of the Senator from 
North Dakota and later adopting the joint resolution of the 
Senator from Oregon, if we now have the authority to draft 
aliens. My belief is that the adoption of the resolution of the 
Senator from North Dakota will simplify many questions which 
might arise hereafter as between the nations now at war. 

I want, if I may, while I am on my feet, to make this further 
suggestion to the Senator from’ Oregon, as well as to others on 
the Military Affairs Committee, that when it comes to the draft- 
ing of aliens, we should not only draft hereafter the same pro- 
portion of aliens that we do of natives and naturalized citizens, 
but that we should draft a further number of aliens to equalize 
them with our native and naturalized citizens who have already 
been drafted into the service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I just want to suggest to 
the Senator from Ohio that at least the Committee on Military 
Affairs seem to be divided in opinion or to have some doubts as 
to whether it would not be necessary to obtain the consent of the 
other Governments, because provision is made and the law itself 
is made subject to such modification of treaties or agreements as 
we may secure. The fact that we start immediately to secure 
those agreements certainly is not out of harmony with the pur- 
pose of the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The two resolutions start out to at- 
tain the same end, but the resolution of the Senator from North 
Dakota starts on the theory that before drafting aliens into the 
service we shall enter into negotiations with the Government and 
get that Government’s consent, which is a long way to reach an 
end. Senate joint resolution 84 proceeds on the theory that we 
will draft the alien into the service. We have not any power 
to do it under the law at all, and would not have if the Senator’s 
resolution passes. Now, I proceed on the theory that we will 
draft the alien into the service, and then his Government can 
make the request that he be exempted from such service. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota Yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. How are you going to find out whether his Gor- 
ernment wants him exempted or not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Why, the diplomatic representative 
of the Government in question represents every individual citi- 
zen of that country. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but who is going to ask the question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then if nobody asks it, he will not 
be exempt. He will have to serve. 

Mr. LODGE. But somebody has got to ask it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, if there is no question asked, to whom 
does he go if he wants to be exempted? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He goes to the diplomatic representa- 


tive. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; and you have got to start there under 
your joint resolution, just the same as under everything else. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN I insist, Mr. President, that an alien 
is not of necessity exempted from the draft. He may be drafted 
into the service, and if he goes voluntarily nobody can make any 
question; but if he does not want to submit to the terms of the 
draft, all he has to do is by letter to notify his diplomatic rep- 
resenative, and if that diplomatic representative thinks he 
ought to be excused he will be excused, and that is all. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a very clumsy way to go about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the only way in 
which you can get an alien into the military service is by his 
voluntary consent and the consent of his Government, or by 
drafting him; and, of course, you can not draft him if the 
treaties prevent it. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He can not even enlist now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. He can not even enlist now, 
because of international comity and the reciprocal custom of 
nations, but you have got to do one of two things—either make 
a new treaty or nullify present treaties. The Senator’s resolu- 
tion will nullify the present treaties, in my judgment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will operate pro tanto, to nullify 
our treaties which prevent service of alien subjects in the 
Army of the United States, unless exceptions are made by law. 
Over and over again, Secretary Seward, Secretary Stanton, 
Secretary Fish, Secretary Bayard, and Assistant Secretary 
Davis passed upon these questions during the Civil War, 
After the doctrine, at one time quite general, of the indefeasible 
allegiance had been abandoned our Government attempted to 
reach this kind of resident citizens, but you can not reach them 
appropriately except by treaty. We can nullify present 
treaties by the resolution of the Senator from Oregon, 2 very 
summary process, or you can start treaty making under the 
resolution of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If that is going to be the policy of 
this Government then we will not get the aliens, The aliens 
in some of the sections of this country are 50 per cent of the 
population. i : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are and should be reached. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is what this joint resolution S4 
attempts to do. The result is that the American boys, 50 per 
cent of the population in some New England cities, go to serve 
permanently and the quota of alien population stay there and 
take the native American’s place. Let me say to the Senator 
the purpose of this is to draft an alien and make him serve 
equally with the native-born American citizen. If his Govern- 
ment wants to exempt him let him make the claim for exemp- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I say to the Senator 
I trust these aliens can be taken by law. It is a very easy and 
simple matter for the Executive to make it possible for us to 
do this promptly by law. We found a great-deal of fault with 
the disregard of treaties by other Governments, and we must not 
disregard them ourselves. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon that the invidious dis- 
tinction which is made under our draft law of allowing a man 
to have a safe place to work and a safe place to live, and protect 
him by the law, and police his property, and yet not be able to 
take him in the service of our country when the Nation is in 
need is an outrageous thing. Aliens should have no premium 
placed upon their lack of national spirit. 

The other day I was in a mining town in Pennsylvania where 
40 per cent of the men who were registered were aliens.“ They 
are living under our law and protected by our Government, 
and they owe a duty to the country. Protection and responsi- 
bility should be equal under our flag. I favor the resolution. 
I want some law passed that will meet this situation promptly 
and effectively, and I really believe if we pass the resolution 
of the Senator from North Dakota we will in the correct and 
proper and diplomatic way, without offense to anyone, be able 
to take these people under the second draft, which is bound to 
Sites and make them a part of the defensive army of the United 

States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just one moment. I think I ought to 
correct the statement made by the Senator from Oregon. I 
think he has not gone to the bottom of those legal rights. If L 
understood him correctly, he assumed that we would have the 
right to draft all these foreigners immediately and then we 
could hold them unless their own Governments made objec- 
tion. Every alien under our treaties has the right to go into 
our courts. He has the same right as our citizens have to 
defend all his rights, and if we have no right to draft him he 
can immediately apply to the courts if we attempt to exercise 
those rights over him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, any alien can claim it as 
much as his Government, 

Mr. McCUMBER., Just as much as his Government. It is 
the individual right of the alien. I now yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to direct my first question to the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, the Senator from 
Oregon. I wish to know from the Senator from Oregon if he 
would feel that our Government had the same legal right and 
moral right to impress the aliens of countries with which we 
were not allied as of countries with which we are allied. 
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Mr. ORAN ee Oh, no; the resolution that I have 
prepa 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not talking about the resolution; I am 
asking the Senator a question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. An alien, a national of a country with 
which we are at war? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not say at war; I mean with which we 
were not at wur and with which we were not allied. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think we have, Mr. President. We 
protect him under the treaty obligations, and I claim that we 
have attempted to do that. 

Mr, VITTMAN. Let me follow that up. Whether that be 
the law or not the law, it certainly is very poor policy for this 
Government to establish and would be a very disastrous prece- 
dent. Under those circumstances Mexico could impress our citi- 
zens in a fight with bandits. In a case of this character er kind 
China could impress our citizens in any fight it might have in 
that country. In other words, all control over the moral right 
or the legal right to impress our citizens in all characters of 
wars in foreign countries would be lost forever. In our present 
situation it may not be legally right but it is morally right 
that the nationals of our allies should fight either for their own 
Government or ours. It is morally right to compel these aliens 
to fight on our side or to fight on the side of our allies. But 
in the event that these aliens were not our allies it would be 
wrong fur us to impress them in a war with a country in which 
their Government had not the slightest interest. Yet under the 
precedent that the Senator from Oregon is attempting to estab- 
lish by his bill any other country would have that legal right 
to impress our citizens, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to qualify that statement just 
a little. We must protect the right of aliens. We have given 
two alternatives here. We have exempted the alien from the 
effect of a draft provided his diplomatic representative asks 
not that the individual be excused but that the national of that 
particular country be excused. That protects him under the 
treaty obligation. Then we give him the further right, if he is 
not satisfied with the ruling, he can leave the country, and that 
is what he ought to do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not saying—— 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment, if the Senator will 
permit me. That question was up in the Civil War between the 
United States and Great Britain. Great Britain insisted that we 
did not have the right to draft a British subject into the forces of 
the Union, yet if we did undertake to draft him we must at 
least give him an opportunity to leave this country, and Great 
Britain was satisfied when we gave them 65 days in which to 
leave the country if they did not want to be subject to the draft. 
That is all the resolution that I have proposed does. It says 
that the draft shall be applicable to the foreign subject unless 
the diplomatic representative asks that he be relieved because 
of treaty stipulations, and then if he does not see fit to submit 
to the draft and the diplomatie representative asks that he be 
excused it gives him 90 days to leave the country, and that is 

what he ought to do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator think that it is 
rather a harsh proposition to force people from the State who 
have come here, and lawfully come here, and say, “ Enter this 
Army or we will deport you”? Does the Senator really think 
that any diplomatic agent of a foreign country without any 
change in our treaty could dictate whether or not any foreigner 
who is drafted into our Army should remain there? Has not 
the individual under our treaties the right to say, “ Until that 
treaty has been changed between the Governments I have a 
right under the treaty to be relieved from compulsory military 
service,” and can he not go into our courts and get his relief? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Nevada is on his feet 
and I will first yield to him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall not take much more of the time of 
the Senator. I simply want to make my position clear on this 
matter. It is not whether we are treating aliens justly or not 
justly. The question is whether or not the Government of those 
aliens should have any say as to what is justice. I am un- 
willing that the citizens of this country shall be impressed into 
military service in any other country, no matter whether that 
country thinks it just or unjust, unless our Government has an 
opportunity to determine for its own citizens whether or not it 
is just or unjust. I shall never vote for any policy or any 
precedent that would deny this Government the right to inter- 
vene hereafter upon behalf of its citizens when some other Gov- 
ernment attempts to impress them into the military service. If 
we have not that legal right now it should be confirmed by 
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treaties with every other country; a treaty not giving that right 
should not be allowed to continue longer. 

There is no danger in this matter, because there is no ques- 
tion whatever that every one of our allies will instantly seek 
the opportunity to either impress these aliens in their own 


armies or in our Army. The result is exactly the same. The 
only difference is that we preserve our policies under this form 
of government by the resolution of the Senator from North 
Dakota, and yet just as effectually enforce enlistment of aliens. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not as familiar with the subject as I 
might be if I had examined it carefully, but I believe there is 
a good deal of confusion and a good deal of error in some of the 
conclusions that I have heard announced. First, there is no 
difference in the legal status of an alien before he has declared 
his intention to become a citizen and afterwards, so far as this 
question is concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Up to the time he takes full citizenship 
papers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He still is the subject of a foreign country. 
He is entitled to no privileges in this country except those which 
follow his preparation and allow him to proceed with it to full 
citizenship. We have already passed a law which impresses 
aliens who have filed their declaration of intention to become 
citizens of the United States, If we have a constitutional right 
to draft such aliens, we have the constitutional right to draft 
aliens who have not declared their intention to become citizens. 
I am not speaking about the wisdom of pursuing or enforcing 
the right; I am simply speaking of it from its legal standpoint. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield, if I have the right to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course nobody pretends for a moment that 
a declaration of intention forfeits citizenship. There is not a 
man who has declared his intention who is drafted who can not 
relieve himself from that by going into any court; but where 
they had declared the intention I suppose it was thought by 
Congress and by the department the probability is that they 
would not resist draft. If they resist it, of course, they are on 
exactly the same tooting as the alien. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought that idea had been somewhat lost 
in this discussion; but, assuming now that that proposition is 
well established, Ido not agree with the subsequent statement 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that an alien who has de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the United States can 
exempt himself from the draft. I do not agree that any alien 
can exempt himself from the draft upon his own application 
unless there is a treaty between the United States and his nation 
which exempts him from compulsory service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I am claiming, both by direct 
treaty and by the favored-nation clause in all the other treaties. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that the favored-nation 
clause in the treaties covers the question. I am rather inclined 
to agree with the Senator from Minnesota that so far as those 
treaties are concerned they relate to commerce and traffic and 
not to individual status. I would hesitate, then, to take a course 
upon the resolution of the Senator from North Dakota thut 
would preclude the insistence upon the part of the United States 
that aliens domiciled in our country belonging to powers which 
are neutral in this controversy may not be compelled to fight for 
the United States. If they are here without the intention of 
returning, if they are not mere visitors, if they have come here 
to live, without regard to their declaration of intention to be- 
come citizens, they are subject, in my opinion, to military serv- 
ice and can be impressed into it without any offense to the 
neutral country from which they come. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Aside from that one idea, I would be very 
glad to see the resolution coming from the Foreign Relations 
Committee pass, because I really think that is a proper way to 
proceed with our allies, but I am not prepared to admit that we 
can not take these other people and make them stand in the 
armies of the United States for our own protection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nor th 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator at this pertinent juncture allow 
me to read a very brief extract from what I think are authori- 
tative expressions on this subject? I ask the Senator if he will 
permit me to do that for just a few moments? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. First I read three or four lines from Moore's 
Digest of International Law, three or four lines from a com- 
munication by Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State, to Mr. - 


Monroe, minister to England, dated January 5, 1804, in which 
the Secretary says: \ 

Citizens or subjects of one country residing in another, though bound 
by their 9 allegiance to many common duties, can never be 
rightfully forced into military „ ee external service, 
nor be res from leaving their residence when they please. The 
law of nations protects them against both. 

, Again, August 14, 1862, Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, used 
this language in a communication to the minister addressed: 

I can hardly suppose that there exists anywhere in the world the 
erroneous belief that allens are liable here to military duty. If * 
thiuk otherwise, there will be no objection to your giving any pu ~ 
tion you please to this communication. 

Again, September 5, 1862, Mr. Seward, in a letter to Gov. 
Morton, of Indiana, said: 

Thore is no principle more distinctly end clearly settled in the law 
of mations than the rule that resident aliens not naturalized are not 
Mable to perform military service. We have uniformly claimed and 
insisted upon it in our intercourse with foreign nations. 

One other brief extract, and I am through. This is from Mr. 
Oppenheim's work on International Law, volume 1, page 394. 
He says: 

But apart from 
ict et both of whic! 


temporarily on the territory, resid 
either permanently or for some length of time. A State has wider 
wer over aliens of the latter kind; it can make them pay rates and 
xes, and can even compel them, in case of need, under the same con- 
ditions as citizens, to serve in the local police and the local fire brigade 
for the pu of maintaining public order and safety. On the other 
hand, an alien does not fall under the personal supremacy of the local 
State; therefore he can not be made to serve in its army or navy, and 
can not, like a citizen, be treated according to discretion. 

I have read that much, and I could go on reading from other 
authors like things almost without limit. I know nothing to the 
contrary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. M ER. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from North Dakota will in- 
dulge me a moment, I desire to read a word or two from the 
report which the Committee on Foreign Relations has laid be- 
fore the Senate. I have not examined this question, and I do 
not pretend to speak upon it as the result of an investigation. 
I did not expect to address myself to it all, but here is a state- 
ment to which the committee has given its authenticity: 

Secretary Seward, in 1868, wrote: “ This Government is not disposed 
to draw in question the right of a nation in a case of extreme necessity 
to enroll in the oper gf forces all persons within its territories, whether 
citizens or domiciled foreigners.” 

Under that statement the only question would be whether we 
have reached the point of extreme necessity. 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Wait a moment. Let me read the rest of 
it, and then I shall be very glad to hear the comment of the 
Senntor from Missouri. The report continues: i 

The following year Secre Fish wrote: “ This Government, though 
waiving the exercise of the right to service from all 


— military 
residents, has never surrendered that t and can not object if other 
Governments insist upon it.” 


Mr. McCUMBER. That was Secretary Fish. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That was Secretary Fish. Again he wrote, 
in 1871: 

I must decline to enter into the question to what extent and under 
what circumstances do our citizens, native or naturalized (in the ab- 
senee of treaty stipulations, owe mili service to a foreign Govern- 
ment in whose dominions they are domiciled for commercial or other 
purposes. They certainly do not stand on the same footing as mere 
travelers or temporary sojourners. 

— . * . 0 . * 

Assistant ay veg i Davis in 1873 wrote: “ There is no treaty supa 
lation between the United States and Great Britain which exempts the 
citizens or subjects of either party from military duty in the forces of 
the other, either in pao or war. Consequently we can not claim such 
exemption as a matter of right. 


I read now a comment from Moore, which is found in his 
Digest of International Law. It is also quoted in the report. 
He is discussing the question of the difference, if any, in the 
legal status between an alien who has declared his intention to 
become a citizen and one who has not done so. He reaches the 
eonclusion, of course, that there is no difference, legally speak- 
ing, and the conclusion that the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lover] very emphatically affirmed a few moments ago. 
Then he continues: 


As we have seen, there is a right, aside from treaty pape rere ng ers 
impress any alien into the military service of the coun where he 
me to reside. This ht is controlled by considerations of comity. 
ut in the case of a d. ant the considerations of comity are, for the 
reasons just indicated, much weaker. Therefore it follows naturally 
that military service is more likely to be successfully exacted of an 
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for American citizenship. 
United States on pain cf 
mained. It is 
might do less, 

I am reading these extracts to indicate that the opinions in 
times past of distinguished jurists in this country have not been 
uniform with regard to the right of the Government to impress 
aliens within our borders who have taken up their residence for 
purposes of business, without regard to whether or not they 
have filed the declaration of intention to become citizens. I will 
not say at this moment that I believe the weight of opinion is 
upon one side or the other; but I do say that the course pur- 
sued by the Committee on Military Affairs could not be re- 
garded as offensive to any nation, and it does give every for- 
eign power and every foreign citizen ample opportunity to exert 
whatever right they may have in the premises. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. I desire to close in a very 
few moments. There has been some conflict between the au- 
thorities upon the question of the right of the Government with 
reference to those who have merely declared their intention to 
become citizens and different rules have been applied. I have 
examined the later authorities down the line, and while in the 
earlier days, when we were in a war, we sought to justify our- 
Selves when we impressed aliens into our service, the prevailing 
authorities at the present time seem to be against that view, 
and the later authorities all seem to be along the same line, 
that the mere declaration of an intention to become a citizen 
does not change or vary the legal status of the declarant, bur 
that he has the same right to the protection of his home Gov- 
ernment, the right to refuse to complete his declaration by 
actual citizenship, and to stop anywhere short of becoming a 
citizen. Even Secretary Fish seemed to have modified his opin- 
ion later on; at least, he said he did not intend to go to the 
extent indicated by what the Senator from Iowa has read. be- 
cause in 1874 he wrote: 

We did not claim the * to impress aliens into our forces during 


the late Civil War, but it understood that in one instance at least, 
in the case of a siege, we sought to justify such an impressment. 


Then in 1888 Mr. Bayard summed up the situation thus: 


ing 
a od of 65 days within which to leave the 
being subjected to military service if they re- 
doubtful if any country would do more to-day; many 


of their place of ce against the invasion of sava; pirates, 

as a means warding off some great public calamity which 
all would suffer indiscriminately. The test in each case as to whether 
a fo er can perly be enrolled nst his will is that of necessity. 
Unless 0} and immunity from attack by uncivilized tribes can 
not be secured through the enrollment of such a force, a nation 


except 
bas no right to call upon foreigners for assistance against their will. 


Quite a number of these cases are cited in this report, and 
the final conclusion from them is given. 

I simply desire to say, in closing, that there necessarily must 
arise conditions which will enter into any new treaty or ar- 
rangement we may make with foreign powers. Russia might 
be satisfied that we take all of her citizens; France might 
ask that we attach to such an arrangement a condition that she 
could draft American citizens resident in France; Great Britain 
might require one condition and some other country still an- 
other. We could not possibly anticipate all of those conditions 
in any law we might now enact., 

So we gain time by initiating procedure immediately, and I 
hope we may pass this resolution before 2 o'clock, merely sug- 
gesting, as it does, the propriety of the President proceeding to 
obtain these agreements. ‘That can not conflict, it can not inter- 
fere, with any other legislation that we may thereafter enact. 

I ask for immediate action for another reason, and that is 
this: There is a great deal of dissatisfaction throughout the 
United States due to the fact that our own citizens are being 
forced into this war while the citizens of other countries join- 
ing with us in the war are being exempted. There is just cause 
for complaint along this line, and especially as the aliens so 
exempted take the profitable places that our own citizens must 
yield. I believe it would create a sense of assurance and con- 
tentment upon the part of our own people if the Senate of the 
United States would indicate immediately its purpose of bring- 
ing into our Army the citizens of countries engaged with us in 
war against the central powers. 

Mr. President, I again say to the Senator from Oregon that I 
can see no conflict between my resolution and Senate joint reso- 
lution 84. I am fearful, however, that after we have passed a 
general law so many conditions will arise in reference to any 
new arrangements that our law will not be applicable and we 
would be losing rather than gaining time; but we lose nothing, 
we forfeit nothing, by asking the President to proceed at once 
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to scure the very agreements which Senate joint resolution 84 
admits will have to be secured before the law can become 
effective. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall not waste any of the 
Short time that remains before the morning hour ends by going 
over international law. There is, to my mind, no question that 
at present under international law aliens are immune from 
inilitary service. The growth has been steadily in that direc- 
tion, as the authorities and citations show. That, however, is 
not important, because this whole matter must be settled by 
treaty. We have a treaty with Japan, we have a treaty with 
Italy, and I think with one or two other countries, in which 
it is expressly provided—and it is reciprocal, of course—that 
the citizens of those countries shall not be liable to compulsory 
military service in the United States. The favored-nation 
clause imports that clause embodied in the Italian and Japa- 
nese treaties into every other treaty in which the favored-nation 
clause is found. 

Mr. President, I recognize this evil as strongly as anybody 
can possibly do. I think I was one of the first to call atten- 
tion to it in the Senate. I am heartily in sympathy with the 
resolution proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
there is nothing in it that is offensive to any nation; but other 
nations have got to go through the same door that we are 
trying to open by this resolution. The only communications 
that can be held with foreign Governments must be held through 
the Executive. The resolution proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon, to whieh I absolutely agree, is worthless, unless the 
Executive initiates negotiations, so that the law can be carried 
out without the abrogation of ‘treaties. 

Mr. President, my point is this: The advisability of curing 
the great evil and injustice that exists because of the fact that 
aliens. subjects or citizens of the allied nations, living in the 
United States, can not be drafted needs no explanation from 
me or anybody else. There is only one way to meet that evil 
and that is to arrange with the powers engaged with us in the 
war against Germany to set aside for the time being the provi- 
sions of the treaties. They will all be glad to do it. There is 
not one of them that will not be glad to do it. They believe, 
and believe rightly, that these men ought to fight either for 
the country of their adoption or the country of their alle- 
glance and that they can not live under the mgis of the country 
of their birth and escape service by dwelling in the United 
States. That is a wrong that must be remedied, but it can 
not be remedied unless the Executive acts. 

I do not propose, for one, to give the impression to the coun- 
try that Congress can remedy this evil. It can not. It is en- 
tirely helpless unless the Executive acts; and I think the proper 
course to pursue is to ask him to act? If he does not move, the 
legislation we pass here does not amount to a snap of the finger. 
I do not want to take a responsibility that is not ours. Our 
powers are being taken from us, but that is no reason why we 
should assume responsibility that it may be found agreeable to 
shift upon our shoulders. This is an Executive responsibility. 
The State Department and the President can settle this matter 
in a week, in my judgment, because I know that the powers 
allied with us are anxious to have their subjects and citizens 
fight under some flag when all the countries are at war. But 
we can not do it; we have no diplomatie connection. Under 
the joint resolution of the Senator from Oregon nothing could 
be done until the Executive had made the necessary diplomatic 
arrangements. 

I am ready to vote for the joint resolution as well as for the 
resolution of the Senator from North Dakota, but I think the 
better and more recognized way is to request the President, on 
behalf of the Senate, to take the necessary steps; and, if he 
shall take the necessary steps, no laws will be needed. Under 
the treaty or agreement or convention, which would then be 
the supreme law of the land, he could draft them all. That is 
the way to proceed—go straight to the Executive and let him 
perform this important duty, as I have no question he will. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I realize, with the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the other members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that there are delicate questions 
connected with this legislation. I have no objection to the 
Executive entering into diplomatic negotiations with other coun- 
tries in order to bring about some sort of an arrangement under 
the terms of which the nationals of our allies, at least, and 
possibly the nationals of some other countries, could be utilized 
in the emergency which now confronts the American people; 
but we all know from past_experience that when this diplomatic 
negotiation is entered upon the subject involved in it sleeps 
the sleep that knows no waking. It may be concluded in six 
months, it may be concluded in six years, and it may never be 
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concluded, as those familiar with these diplomatic representa- 
tions can well testify. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, a situation confronts us. 
The situation has been very well shown here in some of the 
cities, particularly in New England, where in some instances 
one-half of the population, and in other instances more than 
half the population, are aliens—not alien enemies but aliens. 
As many as 65 per cent of the population in some places are 
aliens, and under the method of applying the selective draft the 
result is accomplished of sending the American youth to fight 
while these particular nationals of other countries, as well as the 
nationals of enemy countries, are permitted to remain at home. 

Mr. President, I for one want to see that condition cured, and 
this joint resolution No. 84 that has been reported out of the 
Military Affairs Committee undértakes to protect the situution 
that Senators are afraid is liable to bring about trouble. 

Take the case of Japan: We always seem to be afraid of 
Japan for some reason; I do not know why. The Japanese 
people are just as reasonable as the American people, and I 
sometimes think a good deal smarter than the American people. 
in that they give first consideration to their own country. We 
haye provided for Japan and China in this joint resolution, not 
because they ought to be treated under ordinary circumstances 
as different from any other nation, but simply because we treat 
them differently in some respects than we do any of the other 
foreign powers, and the resolution that has been reported out 
by the committee provides, with reference to the subjects of 
Japan and China, not mentioning them by name, in subsection 4: 

Allens not alien enemies who, because of treaty stipulations or act of 
Congress, are not permitted to become citizens of the United States shall 
— 3 from compulsory or other military service except as volun- 

Now, that is perfectly proper. Either by treaty stipulation, 
as with China, or by gentlemen’s agreement, as with Japan, we 
do not permit the citizens of those countries to become citizens 
of the United States. 

f Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. This resolution of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee excludes China and Japan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, well, I am not making any ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. LODGE. And if they can be excluded by confining it to 
all European nations, why is it necessary to rub in the fact 
that they are not eligible for citizenship? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is voicing the timidity 
about which I speak. We have had that questicn up here before. 
We have had it in the discussion of treaties. We had it particu- 
larly in the discussion of the immigration bill. I have no disposi- 
tion to irritate any of these people, and I only mention China 
and Japan because they were mentioned by the Senators who 
advocated this Senate resolution which the Foreign Relations 
Committee have reported to the Senate. I say we have excepted 
China and Japan from the provisions of Senate joint resolution 
§4, not beause it is those particular countries but simply because 
we have applied a different rule of citizenship with reference to 
those nationalities. In other words, we have practicaliy, by 
treaty, stipulated that Chinese subjects should not become 
American citizens, and by treaty stipulation and a gentlemen’s 
agreement we have practically said the same thing with respect 
to Japan.- 

Now, no alien who is not permitted to become a citizen of the 
United States ought to be drafted into the service to perform 
military service for the country; but that does not apply with 
reference to any other alien. Nearly all immigrants who come 
here from every corner of the globe can be admitted to full 
citizenship. We all know that. There are thousands of men 
who haye been jin this country for 25 years, and some of them 
for 50 years, who have accumulated fortunes on the western 
prairies in the cattle business and in every other form of busi- 
ness, who have nevertheless not taken out their final citizenship 
papers, and are still aliens, but to all intents and purposes they 
are American citizens, because they live under the protection 
of the flag, and they have built up their homes and amassed 
their wealth under the American system. Now, I can not see 
ony reason, nor is there any, why such men should not be com- 
pelled to serve America in her dire distress. It is true that the 
Senate resolution does not prevent those men from being brought 
within the provisions of Senate joint resolution 84; but if the 
pending resolution passes, when the time comes to consider 
Senate joint resolution 84 Senators will say: “ Well, the execu- 
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tive department now has that ander consideration, and there is 
no use in undertaking to provide for it by legislation.” j 
Now, Mr. President, let us look at Senate joint resolution 84. 
Subsection 1 provides that— 
All aliens resident im the United States for more than one 


„ and have not declared their 

be subject to selective draft for 

litary service pursuant to all the remaining provisions of the above 

act in the same manner as citizens of the United States, except so far 
as otherwise provided in the ensuing paragraph. 

That provision takes them all in, but there are certain ex- 
ceptions to-it. Subdivision 2 provides that— 

Subjects of such countries: other than those allied with the enemy 
country shall be exempt from the draft if ae? treaty now in force 
with such countries exempts its subjects in is country from com- 
pulso or other milita: service, unless the diplomatic representa- 
tive of such treaty coun shail have waived the provision of such 
S of UCAD under’ suri tregtion aim tae, present DAPET 
shall be allowed to depart from the United States within 90 Says from 
the date of the allowance of their claim of exemption. 

That protects the treaty country absolutely and entirely; it 
not only does that but it does what Great Britain insisted ought 
to be done in certain cases during the Civil War. It gives an 
opportunity to the alien subject to get out of the country if he 
does not want to serve the country of bis adoption as an alien, 
if not as a citizen. Now, that section takes absolute care of 
that. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Loban] says: But who: 
is going to make the claim?” I say the diplomatic representa- 
tive Is here to listen to the appeals of the subjects of the country, 
and the diplomatic representative can make the demand if he 
wants to, either on the behest of the individual subject of that 
country or else upon his own initiative and upon his own motion 
for all such subjects. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to a case that 
arose during the Civil War—and I want it understood that 
I am not going to insist here that the question is one that is 
free from doubt. But why can not America sometimes resolve 
n doubt in her own favor? It has sometimes seemed to me that 
we have been too generous in resolving all doubts that exist 
in the minds ef Members of Congress in favor of some country 
other than our own. I note that when the test comes the doubt 
entertained by any other country is always resolved in favor of 
its own people. 

During the Civil War in this country all persons who had voted 
as State citizens were claimed by the United States Government 
as liable to conscription, and the act of Congress of March 3, 
1863, expressly declared that the levy should include all persons 
of foreign birth. who had declared on oath their intention to 
become citizens. This, of course, included many alien resi- 
dents, but no protest was entered, Lord Lyons merely being in- 
structed, as the British representative, to abide by the decisions 
of the American law courts, even in instanees where aliens had 
not declared their intention to become American citizens but 
had exereised the elective franchise under the laws of some 
States which permitted it. However, the British Government 
suggested that in the case of those who had merely declared 
their intention to become American citizens, but had not exer- 
cised any political franchise in consequence of such declaration, 
they ought to be allowed a reasonable period to leave the United 
States as an option of continuing therein with annexed condi- 
tions. Thereupon the United States allowed 65 days to such 
persons to exercise their option, and the British Government 
refused to interfere any further in behalf of any who had not 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 

As was very well suggested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cunts], there is no difference between an alien and a man 
who. has declared his intention of becoming a citizen. Our own 
laws may confer some right upon the man who has declared 
his intention to become a citizen: which they have not conferred 
upon one who has not, but in international law there is abso- 
lutely no distinetion between a man who is an alien temporarily 
residing or domiciled in this country and a man who has de- 
clared his intention to beeome a citizen: 

This course, which was taken by Great Britain during the 
Civil War with reference to her subjects, seemed to be an ac- 
knowledgment by the British Government that aliens who had 
exercised political rights had subjected themselves to practical 
obligations to military service. In other words, Great Britain 
practically said that if a man had taken out his first papers— 
which does not make him a citizen by any means—he had then 
subjected himself by that single act to the laws of this country 
requiring of him military service. Now, if that be the con- 
struction—and I think it is a fair construction—of the attitude 
of Great Britain with reference to the subject, if it can be con- 
strued further as a recognition of the justice of the claim of 
foreign countries to require a limited military service of domi- 


who are not subjects of the enemy 
peel ira to become citizens, shall 


elled aliens, it is also a recognition of the right and duty of 
aliens to leave the country freely as an alternative to such: 
service. This right has always been vigorously insisted upon 
beyond question. 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the impressment of 
our own citizens in other countries where they haye gone, just 
as aliens of other countries have come here, have become domi- 
ciled there, have become residents there, and have remained in 
the country for a great many years, protected by the flag and 
the laws of that particular country, I, for one, do not see any 
reason why such men should not serve the country that has 
protected their property and their lives. I would feel if I went 
to Mexico and temporarily expatriated myself, had accumulated 
a fortune there, and received protection at the hands of the 
laws of that Republic, that if Mexico demanded my services she 
ought to have them, or I ought to ask only to be permitted to 
return to the United States, That is the most that any alien 
could claim. If they do not want to serve, let them come back 
to the country of their birth and render service there. I, for 
one, am opposed! to permitting men to come to this country, as 
they have done; to remain here for a lifetime, and to accumu- 
late vast properties here, and then, when the country is pass- 
ing through stress and storm, for those same men to say, We 
will remain at our posts and let the young men who were born 
on this soil go off and fight the battles of the country, whether 
at home or in the battle lines of Great Britain and France.“ 
They ought to be subjected to the same rule as our own citi- 
zens, and yet not quite the same harsh rule, for they ought to 
be permitted to return to their country if they do not want to 
fight. ; 

I have in mind an individual illustration of that very proposi- 
tion now, and I venture to say that up in New England, where 
they have so many foreigners, numerous illustrations can be 
cited. I know in my State of a family of American boys: 
Every one of those boys Is subjected’ to the selective draft. All 
of them may go. Some of them may escape under the system 
that has been created under the law, but if all those young 
men happen to be drawn, all of them will have to go. Yet 
within a short distance of that same family is another family 
of a nationality with whom we are fighting, with the same 
number of boys in it, and not one of them will go. 

Mr. President, there is absolutely no justice in any such con- 
dition of things as that. I have no opposition to the allen. I 
am glad to have them come here; but if a man comes here and 
remains long enough to make this country his home to all 
intents and purposes; and does not know any other home except 
by the ties of kinship and blood, he ought to be compelled to 
serve the country when needed, unless he is protected by treaty 
rights; and Senate joint resolution 84 protects him absolutely 
under the treaty obligation, and further protects him by giving 
him the permission which Great Britain insisted upon during 
the Civil War, of leaving the country within a reasonable time 
if he does not want to assist in the protection. of the country. 
Now, there are countries—and I think the committee's report 
calls attention to the fact—there are a number of countries 
with which we have treaty stipulations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President, will the Senator 
permit me to ask him if we are not both aiming at the same 
object? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then why should there: be any 
vexation over accomplishing a purpose upon which we are abso- 
lutely in accord? 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. But the Senator was not here when 
I stated the only objection I had to the Senate resolution. It is 
that when we once start in upon diplomatic negotiations with 
these countries, we never get anywhere. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ordinarily that might be so, but 
T do not believe it is so: now. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator’s joint resolution or a dozen 
others should be passed, you would have diplomatic negotia- 
tions just the same. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think now, in the present situa- 
tion, we can get prompt action, and when this second call is 
made that we will get those people, and we ought to get them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How many years did it take us to 
settle the fisheries dispute between the United States and Can- 
ada, and how long did it take us to settle the northwestern 
boundary dispute? This last was only settled within the past 
few years, and yet it was under discussion for a hundred years.. 
I have no objection to this proposition of the Senator's, except 
I say that just as soon as that resolution is placed upon the 
statute books objection will be made to taking up a resolution 
which really means something. If once we enter upon these 
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proposed diplomatic negotiations, we are not going to get any- 
where within six months, nor during the continuance of this 
war; but if Senate joint resolution 84 is adopted by: the Senate 
you can rest assured that the diplomatic representatives of 
these Governments will get busy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, we sent resolutions of the same general purport. so 
far as their legislative status is concerned, to Mr. Cleveland 
over and over again regarding the Cuban situation. He treated 
them merely as an expression of legislative judgment. He was 
not moved by one of them; but the President now will be in- 
clined to do this. This is proper, and he appreciates it. I do 
not want to say what some of my associates believe, but 1 
renlly believe that it will find cooperation there immediately. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield; yes. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 only wanted to say this: You can pass any 
laws you please, but they will have no effect. The President will 
not carry them out, and ought not to carry them out, in viola- 
tion of trenties. You come back to the same thing, and no Presi- 
dent would think of doling it. 

Coming back to our negotiations, I think they can be com- 
pleted In a fortnight, nud they will come just as much in your 
bill as on the other. I am ready to vote for both, but I am 
sorry to see, owing to a little controversy between two com- 
mittees, the legislation go to the ground. The President can do 
it without any resolution or legislation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is not any dispute between two 
committees. It is a question of vital importance, and if we do 
not adjust it and consider it fearlessly we are going to have 
trouble between the American youth and those who stay behind 
and are excused from duty. 

Mr. LODGE. I say to the Senator you will never do it ex- 
cept through the President of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The American people can do anything 
they want. s. 

Mr. LODGE. Not except tħrough the executive function. 

Mr. STONE. The morning hour has expired, or practically 
so, and we can not conelude this matter. At the very first op- 
portunity I shall move, if necessary, to take up the resolution, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
ae the Chair lays before the Senate Senate joint resolution 

0. 17. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I sheuld like to inquire of the Senator 
from Oregon his theory 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator desire to interrupt 
me? 

Mr. LODGE. I wanted to address the Senate on the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I wili be through in just a moment, if 
the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. LODGE, I thought this matter had gone over. I did not 
mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, I should like to know the theory upon 
which the Senator from Oregon in his resolution regards citi- 
zens of Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey as alien friends. Mr. 
President, we have recently been appropriating large sums of 
money, to be derived from the sale of bonds of the United States, 
or from taxes levied upon the property of the people, which we 
have turned over to Russia and Serbia and to France and to 
Italy for the purpose of equipping soldiers and procuring muni- 
tions of war to withstand the onslaught of the nations which 
the Senator from Oregon deals with in this resolution as friends 
of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator desire to interrupt 
me? 

Mr. LODGE. No; Mr. President, I thought the unfinished 
business had been laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business has 
been laid before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] 
desires to address the Senate on that subject and so did I, and E 
thought, under the unanimous-consent agreement, those who 
desired to speak on the constitutional amendment would have an 
opportunity to do so. I would not interfere for a minute with 
the Senator from Washington, but I ain obliged to leave the 
Sennte to attend a committee meeting. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I am very sorry, indeed; I had no 
advice that the Senator from Massachusetts desired to occupy 


the floor. If he had advised me to that effect, I would have 
hesitated to address the Chair. 

Now that I am discussing this question, I desire to conclude 
it, which I will do in a very few moments, and yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

I simply want to say that whatever the legal status of aliens 
of the countries which I have named, because of the absence 
of a formal declaration of war by the United Stutes, their 
actual status is that of alien enemies. We are organizing an 
expeditionary army about to be transported to France. Dees 
the Senator from Oregon suppose when its ranks are thinned by 
the fire of Austrian regiments on the battle Line in France our 
men will welcome them with the ery, Here we have in front 
of us friends and not enemies”? If the President is sending 
missions to Russia, loaning money by the hundreds of millions 
to enable her to maintain an army to resist the Austrians, why 
should the Senator here, acting as an official of another branch 
of the Government, be at the same identical moment treating 
as neutral friends these same people who are opposed to Russia, 
attempting to destroy her army, and invading her country? 

It iHustrates the anomalous condition in which the United 
States finds itself in many of the negotiations which have taken 
place recently between the so-called entente allies. The cause 
of the allies for the purpose of this war is the cause of the 
United States. They are at war with these various countries, 
and so long as we are consolidating our resources and our 
armies with their resources and thelr armies we ought to put 
ourselves in the position by a proper declaration—and that is 
one of the advantages which the resolution of the Senator from 
North Dakota has over the resolution of the Senator from 
Oregon—to avail ourselves of all the international legal rights 
of the state of war which actually exists between the United 


States and the allies of Germany. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

7 POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator of course notes the distinction. 
The resolution offered by the Senator from North Dakota is 
merely a Senate resolution, and the Senate can not declare war. 
It must be done by a joint resolution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But in so far as the expression of the 
Senate is concerned it declares and recognizes that a state of 
war exists. It does not, as does the resolution reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs. take the oppostte course, 
and, in so far as the power of Congress is concerned, estab- 
lish by an express provision of the statute, as this resolution 
will be in effect if it is adopted by both branches of Congress, 
a state of peace between the United States and countries with 
which we are engaged now in deadly conflict, in an issue that 
involves, if it is reasoned out to a last analysis, the national 
existence and institutions of the United States, 

It is illogical; it is perfectly anomalous. The resolution ought 
to be defeated unless that part of it is eliminated, und at the 
very earliest moment the- United States ought by a proper, 
unequivocal resolution of Congress declare as a matter of law 
what is now a fact as a matter of military operation, a hostile 
state between the United States and these various Governments. 

We can not go on with a proper and efficient conduct of the 
war in Europe with our hands tied, our international rights 
limited by the false assumption that there is no war existing 
between Bulgaria, Austria. and Turkey and the United States, 
and we can not properly guard our armies in the field by the 
proper regulations behind the lines if we have severa! hundred 
thousand alien enemies in the United States whom we persist 
in regarding as friends. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon to 
that clause of his resolution in order to make it perfectly clear, 
if he insists upon retaining it, that it is his theory, und I pre- 
sume as chairman of this great committee he speaks for the 
administration, that the United States is now not in a state of 
war with the allies of Germany, although they have committed 
the same wrongs against the citizens of the United States and 
their property that Germany has committed. Austrian sub- 
marines have sunk our ships. Austrian subjects in the United 
States have carried on hostile operations against our munition 
plants to such an extent that we were compelled to sever diplo- 
matic relations with the Austrian Government. As a matter 
of substantial consideration there is no material difference be- 
tween the status of those countries who are allied with Ger- 
many. and whose soldiers are fighting side by side with hers on 
our battle fronts in Europe, and Germany herself. 

NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the pending proposal is 
that the Congress shall submit to the States for ratification or 
rejection an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating liquor for 
beverage purposes throughout the United States, and that final 
action shall be taken by the States on this proposal within six 
years from the date of its submission. 

I am unable to support this proposition on principle, and I 
think it my duty to state briefly the reasons why I can not do so. 

In the first place, three years ago when I submitted my candi- 
dacy for the Senate to the people of Georgia I stated emphati- 
cally and positively that I could not and would not support such 
an amendment. I was elected to the Senate with that declara- 
tion on my lips, probably not because of it, possibly in spite of it. 
I consider that I am bound, in honor, to vote in the Senate as I 
stated to the people I would vote if elected to the Senate. I 
can not subscribe to the monstrous doctrine that pledges in 
politics are not just as binding on honorable men as pledges in 
business or in any of the personal relations of life. I do not 
so regard it. Having taken a position in opposition to this 
amendment while seeking election, I am bound to stand by it 
after election, unless I had honestly changed my mind on the 
merits of the question and could frankly avow it, giving the 
reasons for my change of opinion. 

I have not done so. I am opposed to this amendment now for 
the same reasons precisely that I was opposed to it when I 
was a candidate for the Senate. If all the whisky in the world 
could be poured into the ocean and the process of making it 
forgotten, I believe mankind would be happier and the world 
better off. At the same time, because I believe that, I can not 
ignore other considerations or stultify the principles and con- 
victions of a lifetime to accomplish it or in the vain attempt 
to do so. 

This amendment conforms, of course, to the constitutional re- 
quirements as to the manner and method in which the Consti- 
tution may be amended, and can not, therefore, be assailed as 
violative of the letter of the Constitution. It does, however, 
violate its spirit. It is in sharp conflict with one of the basic 
principles upon which the Constitution itself rests, with one of 
the fundamental and distinctive principles of our American sys- 
tem of government. It was the compact between the several 
States, formally and solemnly declared in the Constitution itself 
and by the convention that framed it, that each State retained 
its complete and exclusive control of all its domestic affairs and 
internal concerns, conferring upon the General Government 
powers over foreign relations and interstate commerce and other 
matters closely related to those two great subjects. But local 
self-government, the right of each State to regulate and control, 
in its own way and according to its own will, its own domestic 
affairs and internal concerns, was preserved to the State, and 
every attempt was made to safeguard it. That right, local self- 
government, is u part of the priceless heritage of liberty that 
came to us from our English forbears. To assert it and preserve 
it the War of the Revolution was fought; to defend it my 
fathers and my people shed their blood like water in the un- 
fortunate Civil War, and though the grim verdict of that war 
may have determined the indestructibility of the Union and 
denied the right of secession to the States, it did not set aside 
or seek to set aside, it did not destroy or seek to destroy, the 
right of the States to local self-government, I can not for any 
sentimental reason, or because of any extreme case, prove faith- 
less to the great doctrine for which my people have fought and 
bled through two great wars. It is a part, and it should be an 
indestructible part, of that priceless heritage of liberty that it 
is my duty to preserve and transmit. 

Georgia has a right to regulate in any way she pleases, or to 
prohibit absolutely, the sale of liquor among her own people and 
within her own borders, She has that right, without regard to 
the views or opinions of all the other 47 States. It is purely a 
local question—entirely a domestic concern. This is especially 
true since the Congress has within less than a year made it pos- 
sible for her and for every State to enforce her laws and carry 
out her policy without having them nullified in whole or in part 
by the interstate-commerce laws of the Nation. 

The regulation or prohibition of the sale of whisky within a 
State is entirely and exclusively a local matter, a part of the 
wiser, far safer, far better that it should do so. 
police power of the State. It ought to remain such. It is far 

Let us for just a moment reverse conditions and see what the 
situation would be if we are to substitute national control for 
local police regulation of this question. Suppose Georgia were 
the only prohibition State in the Union, all the other 47 States 
being wet. Suppose that an amendment were proposed in Con- 
gress here, in the terms of this amendment, but providing that 
upon its ratification by the requisite number of States it should 


no longer be lawful to prohibit the sale of liquor in any Stute, 
but that the sale of liquor should be legalized in every State, 
under conditions and regulations to be prescribed by Congress, 
It might well happen that the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the wet States could and would force such u pro- 
posal through over the ineffective protest of one or a few dry 
States, but it would be everlastingly wrong for them to do so, 
and I for one would never support it. Indeed, the most vigorous 
opposition to it would ccme, I dare say, from the very influences 
and from the very gentlemen who favor the pending resolution, 
If so, is not the demonstration complete? Shall this question 
remain the football of politicians, theorists, and sentimentalists? 
Shall we do on one side of this question, with smug and com- 
placent ‘self-righteousness, what we would unquestionably de- 
nounce as a tyrannical interference with our rights and liberties 
if it were done on the other side? I submit that we ought not 
to de it. The principle of local self-government is basic and 
fundamental. I must stick to it. Exceptions to it are both in- 
sidious and dangerous. Once we embark on that course, who 
can predict where it will end or how it will stop? Will it em- 
brace our election laws, and our elections themselves, substitut- 
ing Federal regulation and control for State regulation and con- 
trol? Who can predict? For one. I nm not willing to risk it. 
For one, I can not desert my principles, however much I might 
like to put a ban on the liquor traffic. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I must cast my vote against 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall vote against the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, and before doing so I wish 
briefly to state my reasons for my vote. 

I am reminded by something which fell from the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to say that I was reelected to the 
Senate last November by popular vote. My attitude on this 
constitutional amendment was extremely well known, because I 
had written a great many letters in regard to it, and some of 
them had been published and republished. Nobody voted for 
me under any misapprehension. The people of the State knew 
that if this amendment came up I should vote against it. 
Whether, as the Senator from Georgia said, it was on account 
of that or in spite of it that they voted, I shall not undertake to 
say, but there is no doubt of the fact. 

Personally, I firmly believe that every human being would 
be far better morally, mentally, and physically if he never 
touched alcohol. For the benefit of mankind I wish to see that 
result brought about, and I hope that it can be done, But 
because I hold these beliefs I am not blind to the facts which 
surround the problem, and I can not vote for legislation which, 
in my opinion, would create a situation worse than that which 
now exists and probably long delay the coming of complete 
abstinence from alcohol among men. 

From the earliest times of recorded history, so far as we 
know, mankind has devised for itself and consumed some 
sort of beverage containing alcohol. There is not, so far as I 
am aware, a tribe of savages, even of savages in the lowest 
stage, which has not in some manner invented liquor contain- 
ing alcohol and which has not greedily accepted alcoholic 
liquors when it had the opportunity. We are, therefore, deal- 
ing with what is perhaps the most deeply planted habit of- 
human nature. Except the natural instincts, there is nothing 
which has such roots in the life of man on earth as this habit 
of taking alcoholic stimulants. These facts should warn every 
reflecting man, no matter how much he desires to put an end 
absolutely to the consumption of alcohol in beverages, of the 
necessity of proceeding with some caution in dealing with an 
indulgence to which the human race has been so long habit- 
uated. My own belief is that practically complete abstinence 
may be brought about when a large majority of the people are 
convinced that it is wise and that it is for their benefit men- 
tally, morally, and physically. I am aware that this will take 
time, but the steady growth of public sentiment in favor of 
complete temperance and of the abolition of the use of alcohol 
in any form proves, I think, that it is a well founded and en- 
tirely reasonable expectation. On the other hand, where people 
are not prepared and a major portion of them are not con- 
vinced of the harmful results of the use of alcohol, sudden 
and violent legislation to compel total abstinence before the 
people are ready to accept it can only serve to retard the 
advance of temperance principles and bring about a situation 
worse than that which now confronts us. I do not think the 


people of this or any other country are as yet prepared in 
opinion or by education to accept in good faith and with hearty 
sympathy the extreme legislation carried by this constitu- 
tional amendment. Without a prepared public sentiment among 
at least a majority of the people, such legislation as this is 
certain to fail. 


You will entirely destroy the contro] of the 
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e liquor traffic now exercised by regulations and licenses. You 
will attempt the impossible task of compelling large numbers 
of unwilling people to abandon a habit which, as practiced by 
them, they, however mistakenly, believe to be harmless and 
innocent. Multitudes of people will resent it as a gross and 
tyrannical interference with personal liberty. The result of 
sumptuary laws which are far in advance of public opinion is 
familiar to all who know anything of history. The excellent 
cause which it is sought to promote by such laws is not ad- 
vanced. Resistance and even hatred against them are encour- 
aged. The old habits are maintained, but to the undesirable 
character of the habits themselves there is now added that still 
more undesirable habit of lawbreaking. You will have a law 
incapable of complete enforcement, the disregard of which is 
considered by a large part of the population as wholly venial. 
This combination of circumstances always tends to weaken the 
respect for law and to create a distrust of the powers of gov- 
ernment in the minds of those who are called upon to obey 
and support it. 

This proposed amendment in its local application seems to me 
even more objectionable than in its general features. The 
States will, of course, cease to enforce prohibitory laws if they 
have them; they will be only too glad to get rid of the burden 
of the expense; and license laws will be impossible. The whole 
burden of enforcement will fall upon the General Government, 
assuming that the necessary legislation will be passed in order 
to execute the purpose of the constitutional amendment. To 
enforce throughout this country the prohibition of the sale or 
manufacture or importation of any form of distilled or fer- 
mented liquors will require at a moderate estimate 500,000 men. 
Distilled liquors are easily made. You will have to search hun- 
dreds of houses to make sure that liquors are not distilled in 
the kitchen, or fruit brandies made by some domestic appli- 
ance. Men who now drink quite harmlessly some beer or light 
wine will in a certain proportion turn to the consumption of dis- 
tilled liquor, in most cases of the vilest and most poisonous kind. 
You can not hope to prevent the smuggling of liquor across our 
long fronties and along our immense coasts. In the eighteenth 
century, when England had high duties on foreign liquor and 
manufactures, running cargoes of French brandy and laces was 
a large and profituble industry, and yet England had a very 
small coast to protect. I might add that down to the time of 
our Civil War, with all the nations of the earth combined against 
them, the slavers, nevertheless, managed to run cargoes of slaves 
onto our coast. Where large masses of the people would con- 
sider it even meritorious—at least quite venial—to evade and 
break the law the law would inevitably be broken constantly and 
in a large and effective way. I doubt if you could have an army 
large enough absolutely to enforce it. 

It seems to me, therefore, that such sudden and violent action 
for the promotion of a purpose in which we are all agreed is a 
mistake in method, which will injure gravely the very cause 
we desire to advance. I think it will have a very bad effect on 
the public morals by creating a widespread indifference to law. 
As a measure of prohibition, the practical difficulties, in my 
opinion, will cause it to fail, and my own belief is that in a 
very short time we shall settle down to a condition like that 
presented by the amendments which attempted to confer full 
political rights upon the negroes of the United States, where 
the constitutional provision is entirely disregarded. They re- 
main a dead letter in the Constitution, and this practical but 
most undesirable compromise is accepted by the great mass of 
the people of the United States as the only possible solution; 


and that, in my opinion, will be the ultimate result of this pro- 


hibitory amendment. 

Where the majority of the people are thoroughly convinced 
of the need of prohibition there it will succeed and be prac- 
tically enforced. But there are wide differences among the 
communities which make up the population of this great coun- 
try, and for that reason I believe that the sound foundation for 
the prohibition of alcohol should be set up in the local com- 
munity and thence be extended to the counties, if necessary, 
and thence to the State. This question is better dealt with by 
the States than by the National Government. The responsibil- 
ity is more concentrated and there is greater harmony among 
the population of the smaller area inclosed within the State 
boundaries, The States as they gradually come to a majority 
belief in prohibition can and will enforce it well, although even 
State-wide prohibition should not be embarked upon too soon. 
The prohibition of liquor is essentially a police power, and 
wholly apart from the practical question of enforcement is the 
still greater question of general merit. I think we are taking a 
long step on a dangerous path when we take this police power 
from the States, The tendency now is to strip the States of 
one power after another that are conferred upon the National 


Government, forgetful of the fact that the strength and stabil- 
ity of our Government have depended upon the principle of 
local self-government embodied in the States. This attempt to 
hand over to the National Government the police power which 
properly belongs to the States will in its operation in other 
directions lead many people in the future to rue the day when 
they gave their support to a proposition so injurious to State 
independence and to State power. 

I hold very strong and conscientious convictions on this sub- 
ject. I believe the legislation attempted by this constitutional 
amendment will be in the highest degree damaging to the cause 
of real temperance; not to that temperunce which contents 
itself with clamor for statutes and is satisfied with an unen- 
forced law, but to the real cause of temperance, which seeks to 
put an end finally and conclusively when that end is reached to 
the consumption of alcohol by human beings. 

For these reasons, believing as I do that this is the worst 
thing that could be done to advance temperance and total 
abstinence among the people. I can not vote fur the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, of course. if I 
looked at this matter as do the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lopan] and the Senator from Georgia ‘Mr. Harpwicx], I 
should take the same position which they take with reference 
to it. This is no sudden move, however. It is not the impulse 
of a moment. This is a question that has been agitated for 
many, many years. The matter of the passage of a joint reso- 
lution of this character has been pressed on Congress for many 
years, and it is only because of the continued and great growth 
of the sentiment in favor of action of this kind that this joint 
resolution now bids fair to be passed, 

“Shall the people rule?” That was the political slogan of 
a great party a few years ago. Although I did not belong to 
that party, I believed in the truth interrogatively declared by 
that slogan. There could be no difference of opinion about it, 
and yet there are many who made that their shibboleth who 
do not now seem to believe in it. It is often so, that what 
serves a good purpose on the stump is disregarded in the legisla- 
ture and those most vehement before the people are most back- 
ward in acting. 

I may be wrong, but, as I see it. the real issue before the 
Senate now is whether we as representatives of the people will 
give them a chance to express themselves upon a great questien 
in which they are vitally interested and upon which they alone 
can act, In other words, Mr. President, the real question 
presented to the Senate upon this joint resolution is, “Shall 
the people rule?” 

It is conceded that Congress can not prohibit the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicating liquors within the States of the Union. 
The majority of the States and the majority of.the people want 
the National Government to have that power. We as their 
representatives can not do their will. but we do have it in our 
power to give or refuse them the opportunity to say whether 
they want that power made a part of the fundamental law of 
the land. 

I can vote to give them that right, no matter what my views 
upon the merits of the prohibition question may be; nor do I 
think that I am shirking any responsibilities in doing so. I 
will do my duty as I see it upon every legislative matter within 
my power to act. I do not believe a Senator should shirk his 
legislative responsibilities. He should not try to place them 
upon some one else or upon any other branch of the Govern- 
ment. I will vote according to my judgment and my convie- 
tions of duty regardless of public sentiment or of its effect 
upon my political future, relying upon the justice of the Ameri- 
can people to vindicate my course. 

The Constitution provides the way for its amendment. Con- 
gress can not do it, but it can propose amendments to the people, 
who alone can adopt them through their State legislatures. L 
believe it to be my duty as a Senator to vote to submit an amend- 
ment to the State legislatures when there is a strong, matured, 
widespread sentiment and demand from the people for such an 
amendment. To refuse to do so is to act as the master rather 
than as the representative of the people. 

There is such a sentiment for the submission of this amend- 
ment. Great organizations of the best people of the Nation 
have been urging it for years and millions of our best and wisest 
citizens have petitioned us to submit it. Twenty-six of the 
States of this Union—Maine, Kansas, North Dakota. Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi. North Carolina, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Arizena, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Idaho, South Carolina, Michigan. Montana, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Indiana, New Hampshire, and Utah—- 
have enacted prohibition within their borders. More than 60 
per cent, almost two-thirds, of our people now live under pro- 
hibition. Eighty per gent of the territory of the- United States 
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is under prohibition, and a large majority of the Senate of the 
United States is for prohibition and a large majority of the 
House of Representatives is for prohibition. If this does not 
warrant the submission of the amendment, the whim of Con- 
gress and not the will of the people will control in the submis- 
sion of amendments. f 

But,“ they say, “it is not right for some States to force 
upon other States a policy they do not want.“ Such a principle 
would lead to anarchy and chaos and would defeat the whole 
purpose of a democratic government. Our fathers acted wisely 
in providing for changes in the Constitution and they acted 
wisely in safeguarding that instrument against sudden and ill- 
considered changes and, under the limitations which they have 
imposed, we may be sure that no policy will be forced upon 
States that is not well considered and wise from the Nation’s 
standpoint. The people of the entire State force upon particular 
communities Jaws which they do not approve. This is done for 
the general good, For instance, Seattle said she would not have 
prohibition. The people of the State of Washington said she 
Would. and she did. It was well, and Seattle likes it now. Why 
should this principle stop at State lines? The Constitution rec- 
ognizes it, and the people of the Nation for the Nation’s good 
are demanding that the liquor traffic be prohibited by the funda- 
mental law of the land in the way and in the manner provided 
by that law. They are demanding that the people of the Nation 
shall rule rather than the slums of our great cities. Mark my 
words, they are going to do it—if not in one way, then in an- 
other. If they are not given an opportunity now, they will force 
Congress to act in the near future. 

This question has not heretofore been made a party question, 
but the time is ripe to make it such if Congress does not give 
the people an opportunity to act upon it. I am glad that it has 
béen kept out of politics thus far. I think this has been wise. 
The sentiment of the country is so strong now, however, and 
so well matured that unless Congress submits it there is no 
power on earth that can keep it out of politics. It will become 
a party question, but not a party issue. 

I am a Republican upon party principles. I believe in the 
intelligence and capacity of the membership of the Republican 
Party. I want it to succeed because I believe in its success is 
the greatest good to the Nation. It will succeed if it keeps 
abreast of the matured, progressive thought and sentiment of 
the country and makes the welfare and happiness of the people 
its highest aim and purpose. I do not claim to be a leader in 
the party, but I think I know the sentiment of the great mass 
of the people of this country, and I believe that the best poli- 
tics is to promote the people’s welfare. I want to say to the 
leaders of both political parties with all earnestness, you would 
better submit this question now. If you do not, you will meet 
it in the next national conventions. 

The Republican Party will have to declare for prohibition, 
Why? Because it will be necessary to party success. Northern 
States now having prohibition laws cast 121 electoral votes. Of 
these, 100—if not more—are from States normally and reliably 
Republican. Republican success without them is extremely 
doubtful. The party will not dare to declare against prohibi- 
tion in the face of these votes. There is something else the 
party will have to consider. Another western idea is sweeping 
the country. It will become a power in politics. Why these 
great progressive ideas come out from the West I do not know, 
but I think it is because many of the best sons and daughters 
of the East have gone to that great open country. Their vision 
has expanded, their ideas have enlarged, their sympathies are 
broadened, and they are giving these new aspirations expression 
in seeking to uplift humanity. They are trying to make Goy- 
ernment a vital, living, helpful thing, and so it is that from the 
great throbbing West come these great movements. In North- 
ern States casting 163 votes women vote for such electors, and 
of these 142 are normally and reliably Republican. The party 
can not long hope to retain the women’s votes if it refuses to 
stand for prohibition, and if it does not retain these votes it 
can not hope to succeed. 

I said that this question would become a party question but 
not a party issue. Why? Because, when the Republican Party 
declares for prohibition the Democratic Party will do like- 
wise. Senators and Representatives will then have to act 
under the party lash. This amendment should be submitted 
now. The people demand it, public sentiment justifies it, ex- 
pediency requires it, and above all it is our duty to do it. 

Our mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts want this 
amendment submitted. They are for prohibition. They have 
the power to enforce their will, and they will do it. Business, 
industry, and genuine American labor will have prohibition. 
Humanity, decency, good government, and civilization demand 
prohibition. A world in arms needs prohibition to save democ- 
racy and human liberty, The forward-looking, high-minded, 


aspiring young men and women upon whom will rest the safety» 
of the Nation want prohibition. All that is best in man and 
woman and government long for prohibition. The liquor inter- 
ests should take warning, They should prepare to transform 
their plants and interests into some other line of work and 
endeavor. The conflict is on; the saloon must go; victory is 
inevitable; decency, sobriety, law, and justice must triumph. 
Abraham Lincoln said in 1842, referring to the War of the 
Revolution: 

Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find a 
stronger bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a 1 tyrant 
deposed. In it more of want supplied. more disease healed, moré sor- 


row assuaged. By it no orphans mareig, no widows weepin 9 
none wounded in feeling, none injured in interest. Even the dram 


worker and the dram seller will ve glided into other occupations 
so dually as never to have felt the shock of change, and will stand 
ready to join all others in the universal song of gladness. 


These were almost prophetic words. What Lincoln saw as 
in a vision we hope to see in reality. 

Mr. President, the great reliance of the opposition to prohibi- 
tion now seems to be the laboring man. He is made the shield 
from behind which the liquor traffic wages its fight. Long 
petitions alleged to be signed by laboring men and alleged to 
represent the views of members of labor organizations are pre- 
sented to the Senate protesting against prohibition. A few 
days ago a two-page advertisement appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times, alleged to represent over 2,000,000 workingmen, pro- 
testing to the President and Congress against the proposed 
prohibition of beer. This advertisement was published with- 
out any signature to vouch for its truth, and, while purporting 
to speak for the workingmen, it certainly was, not paid for by 
the workingmen. Who paid for its printing? Who had it in- 
serted in the paper as an advertisement? Not labor but the 
liquor interests. It is interesting also to note that the number 
of labor unions alleged to be represented on this petition is 
only 445, out of a total of 22,000 in the United States, and yet 
it is claimed to represent almost as large, if not a larger, 
membership than can be found on the official roster of the 
American Federation of Labor. Forty of the labor unions 
listed are bartenders’ unions, and no doubt many of the other 
unions acted solely out of sympathy with their fellow working- 
men. 

Mr. Charles Stelzle, a labor expert, shows in another adver- 
tisement, appearing in the Washington Star on Friday, June 
15, that in this petition the members of many labor organiza- 
tions are counted two, three, and four times. First, in their 
local union; second, in the central labor union; third, in the 
State union; fourth, in some national or international organiza- 
tion; and, fifth, in some cases in such organizations as “ per- 
sonal liberty leagues” and “mutual benefit societies,” 

Mr. Stelzel has shown that only 15,000 persons in the whole 
country are engaged in occupations peculiar to the liquor in- 
dustry, such as brewers, malsters, distillers, and rectifiers, the 
remaining three-fourths of the whole are carpenters, electricians, 
machinists, teamsters, and others for whose labor there would 
be immediate demand to take the place of those who are going 
into the Army and to make up for the shortage in immigration. 
The total number employed in the manufacture of liquor. even 
in the related trades last named, is 62,920. No doubt many 
workingmen have been alarmed by the industrious agents of the 
liquor traffic as to losing their jobs, and very likely many have 
been willing to sign petitions out of sympathy for labor unions 
connected with the liquor business because of the brotherhood 
very naturally felt among labor unions, but we may sympathize 
with this solicitude without accepting its wisdom or the validity 
of the grounds upon which it is based. 

A most significant fact about this labor petition is that all of 
the alleged petitioners except two come from 21 States without 
prohibition. The omission of protests from prohibition States is 
the most eloquent part of the whole document, for it suggests 
at once to those who come from States where the workingmen 
have seen the effect of prohibition and have no disposition to 
petition against prohibition even as an act of sympathy with 
their fellow workmen, that they know they will be doing them 
a great kindness to give them the prohibition that has worked 
so well for labor as well as capital in the prohibition States, 

Of all men who should be against the liquor traffic the labor- 
ing man, individually and collectively, should be its strongest 
foe. It takes his wages and gives nothing in return except a 
weakened body and an inflamed mind. His wife and children 
suffer and his home is filled with poverty, distress, disease, and 
death. His employer distrusts him, he loses his work, his lib- 
erty, and his all. Many of the best and strongest labor leaders 
‘recognize this and have taken a firm stand ugainst the liquor 
traffic, and I hope to see the day when the man at the head of 
the greatest labor organization in the world to-day, who has 
done so much for labor, who has so well deserved its trust and 
confidence, who has lead it along right lines in many ways, and 
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who can do more thari he has ever done before to bring to him- 
self the Jove and admiration of millions of men, women, and 
children, may lend the might of his influence upon the side of 
this great movement which means so much to those who he has 
so ably represented. When Samuel Gompers takes a stand in- 
dividually and as the head of the American Federation of Labor 
for prohibition, then indeed will he rise to the full stature of 
his great ability and great leadership. 

Mr. Thomas L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
speaking for that great organization of men who toil in the 
bowels of the earth in order that our people may have warmth 
and our industries motive power, says: . a 


If you want to know where the miners of America stand upon the 
temperance question, I will teli you. In our constitution we have a 
clause which forbids any member to seli intoxicants even at picnics. 
Some people say that the saloon is a necessary evil. I do not believe 
in that kind of doctrine, because the liquor traffic tends to enslave 
the people, to make them satisfied with improper conditions, and iP 
them ignorant. The leaders of the trades-unions are called on 10 
fight the saloon. 

One of the esteemed labor leaders is Mr. John Mitchell. He 
was formerly president of the United Mine Workers of America 
and represented them ably in the arbitration which was ordered 
by President Roosevelt, and was subsequently made vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. He says, and ex- 
perience in prohibition States verify his statement: 


If a brewery is closed down, in its place spine up a factory. Ifa 
saloon is closed, in its place comes a store. It is simply a process well 
known to union men, the same process as follows the introduction of 
machinery. It is a readjustment, a changed condition of society. 
Almost every disturbance in the ranks of organized labor can be traced 
back to some connection with the saloon. 

In a letter dated January 19, 1917, he says: 


I believe that liquor has contributed more to the moral, intellectual, 
and material deterioration of the people and has brought more misery 
to defense:ess women and children than any other agency in the history 
of mankind.- 

Mr. John B. Lennon, treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor says: 

The saloon stands for ignorance and degradation. 

In the same strain Mr. H. F. Travelock, president of the Na- 
tional Eight-Hour League, says: 

The use of liquor and its influences have done more to darken labor’s 
homes, dwarf its energies, and chain it hand and foot to the wheels of 
corporate aggression than all other influences combined. 

The Right Honorable John Burns, one of the most eminent 
of living labor leaders, confirms this statement as also true of 
British workingmen when he says that: 

My experience of the workshop, the street, the asylum, the jail have 

iven me exceptional opportunities of seeing the ravages of alcohol. 
N17 3 in ees of the greatest labor movements of the pres- 
ent generation has enabled me to witness how drinking dissipates the 
social force, industrial energy, and social strength of the people. 

These quotations, which might be very much extended, may 
be properly concluded with the words of Chief B. M. Arthur, of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 

If I cou:d I would inaugurate a strike that would drive the liquor 
traffic from the face of the earth. 

After prohibition had been in effect in the State of Washington 
for more than a year I wrote to the labor leaders in the larger 
cities of the State for a frank expression of their views of pro- 
hibition from the labor standpoint. I never received a single 
adverse reply. Many of the letters were not written until after 
my letter had been submitted and considered by the local or- 
ganization, so that the expression of opinion given by the writers 
of these letters represented not alone the opinion of the writer 
but the opinion of the organization itself. It will be noted that 
the opinion expressed by the great labor leaders, some I have 
quoted, are more or less confirmed by statements contained in 
these various letters. The suggestion that sobriety and temper- 
ance increases the power and enlarges the ability of labor and 
its organizations to cope with the wealth, power, and organiza- 
tion of industry should have the careful attention of every 
laborer. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter from E. P. Marsh, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Federation of Labor, dated Ev- 
erett, Wash., April 27, 1917, and addressed to me, in which 
he says: 

WASHINGTON STATS FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Everett, Wash., April 27, 1917. 
Hen. WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I have yours of recent date, asking what in my 
opinion has been the effect of our State-wide prohibition law. 

I am glad to answer, I opposed the passage of that law for sev: 
reasons, which led me to believe it would be an economic disaster an 
entail a hardship upon many thousands of workmen belonging to 
trades and industries directly and indirectly connected with the liquor 
traffic, workmen belonging to organizations affiliated with the organized- 
labor movement, 


And that, Mr. President, is the basis for much of the opposi- 
tion to the submission of this proposed constitutional amend- 


ment. It is made by organizations out of sympathy for those 
who are directly employed in the industry. That was one 
reason why this gentleman opposed prohibition in the State of 
Washington. He continues: 


Undoubtedly the law did work some great hardships, particularly upon 
men with families past the prime of life, who had no other trade to 
follow. ‘The greater rad to the Commonwealth following so quruy 
upon the passage of this law greatly outweighed the individual bard- 
ships, in my 9 tp ver We have experienced none of the dire disasters 
so freely prophesied and which some of us feared. From a labor 
standpoint—an organized-labor standpoint—let me say that the chan 
has been noticeable in that we have had a different class of men to 
deal with right away—sober, a little money in their posen amenable 
to discipline and sound reasoning. It mee be signiicant—I think it 
is—that the past 12 months has seen the task of organizing the work 

ple of this State become vastly easier than in the old saloon days. 
fou can talk sense to sober men, men with a dollar in their pockets to 
pay. their initiation fee. £ 

No; I would never go back to the wet régime; I believe and trust 
that it is gone forever in the State of Washington. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, E. P. Mansu, President. 


Mr. President, I have here copy of a letter from James A. 
Dunean, secretary of the Central Labor Council of Seattle, rep- 
resenting 25,000 or more laboring people, together with an 
interview which he gave to the papers; also a letter from Mr. 
H. L. Jones, acting secretary of the North Yakima Trades and 
Labor Council; also a letter from Robert L. Proctor, president 
of the central labor council, belonging to the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. I ask that they 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Without objection, permission is granted. 

The letters and interview referred to are as follows: 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL or SEATTLE AND VICINITY, 5 
AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

Seattle, Wash., April 30, 1917. 

Hon. WESLEY L. JONES 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. z 

Dran Str: In reply to your letter of April 21 requesting information 
regarding the effects of prohibition, I am very pleased to inform you 
that I was a strong.advocate of the abolition of the liquor traffic In 
the interests of the workers particularly, before the measure took effect 
in this State, and when the fight for a dry State was on was the target 
of many bitter attacks because of my position. 

At that time I predicted that a oi State would redound to the best 
interests of labor and fought against our Central Labor Council goin 
on record apsu initiative measure No. 3. It was a bitter fight, and 
hesitated a long time before consenting to run for the secretaryship for 
fear of opening up the old wet-and-dry question but was extremel 

atified upon making the race to be elected while the wets were st 


force. 
My predictions have been more than justified by the results. As is 
labor has prospered as 


indicated by the clipping which I am inclosing, 

never before and is forging ahead by leaps and bounds until we have 
reached the point where there is a very noticeable silence upon the paxt 
of Pag who fought to retain the name of Washington in the list of 
we tes, 

In order that you may feel assured that I am not injecting too much 
of my personal viewpoint, I might say that as long ago as last October 
I was sent to a law enforcement meeting at the Arena to officiail 
represent organized labor upon this question and expressed the senti- 
ment then and there that I am expressing to you at this time. 

Of course, it was hard for some people to see the consistency of some 
of us in refusing to stand by the brewery workers in their struggle for 
existence, but there have a great many converts won since the 
State went a and who now see 5 8 5 from a much broader view- 
point; in fact t is à rare thing now to find an advocate of a return to 
the old condition of affairs. s 

Trusting that this information will be helpful to you in forming con- 
clusions and assuring you of my hearty cooperation, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
James A. DUNCAN, Secretary. 


` [From Seattle Star, Sept. 9; 1916.] 


LABORERS ARE CLAD AS WELL AS BANKERS SINCE LIQUOR IS NO MORB 
WELCOME IN SEATTLE. 


(By James A. Duncan, secretary Central Labor Council.) 


A year ago our enemies hoped and some of our friends professed to 
pee that when the State went dry the labor movement would go to 
e dogs, g 

These hopes and fears have all proved groundless. 

True, this law had the effect of putting to exceed 450 Seattle 
trade unionists who had been directly or indirectly connected with the 
liquor business out of employment, but, on the other hand, the member- 
sip of the garment workers’ union has increased in the past year 
over 40 per cent, which equals more than one-fifth'the number thrown 
out of employment, while the number of waiters losing their positions 
is to some extent offset by the additional number of waitresses put to 
work in places that have to dispense liquor. 

In addition to this, at least 3,000 more members have joined other 
unions not directly affected by the operation of the dry law, except, 
perhaps, in so far ns some may now find themselves in a better posl- 
tion to pay dues. Some of the organizations report great improvement 


re ie 

It is indeed encouraging to see men of such crafts as the longshore- 
men, who were content but a short time ago to walk around during 
their leisure in overalls, now dressed in such manner as would do 
credit to bankers,  - 

It has been said by some officers of the longshoremen’s organization 
that the splendid solid front and unwavering determination which in- 
sures victory in the present strike could never have been maintained if 
the saloons had open, and much more serious violence and dis- 
turbances would surely have occurred. 

A city of sober, organized workers means a city of workers Nee 
fair wages within reasonable hours, with sufficient fands and leisur 
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to take recreation, visit the stores to make 


urchases, and with the 
mean. to live under wholesome, sanitary conditions. 
The prosperity of the present is being most largely enjoyed b the 


skilled. workers, not because of indifference on the of the ed 
worker to the interests of the unskilled worker but use the skilled 
workers are the most 33 e while it is a much more 
difficult matter to organize unskilled workers, 

However, great strides are being made in the organisation of thé 
unskilled workers. and while it is not wise to advertise the details in 
connection with new organization work, it is safe to say that several 
organizations of unskilled workers have recently been organized, with 
excellent dees nigr for the future 

Prosperity for the workers, like prosperity for the business man, con- 
sists in sping and improving every opportunity that comes along. 
whether it be in the industriaf field or the political, and the sooner the 
workers recognize this the greater and the more rapid will be 
their progress, 

Norte YAKIMA TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
North Yakima, Wash., May 3, 117. 


Hon. W. L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Your communication of April 21, relating to the prohibi- 
tion law in this State as affecting the workingman, was read at the 
meeting of the trades council last evening, and 1 am instructed to in- 
form you that the laboring men of North Yakima and vicinity are more 
than satistied with same, believing no one is more benefited through its 
application than the wage earner, and we will heartily indorse any 
action you might take furthering the prohibition movement. 

Respecttaliy, 
NORTH YAKIMA TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
H. L. Jones, Acting Secretary. 


Local, Unton No. 131, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF. 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
5 Seattle, Wash., April 27, 1917. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: Regardless of what my personal opinion might have 
been on the question of prohibition prior to its enactment into law in 
this State, i have this to say of its operation and consequent effect on 
the standards of the workingman. . 

This point can be aptly illustrated by the following: 1 am an officer 
of the carpenters’ union, and consequently more intimately in touch 
with the financial condit.on and the home life of the members, and 
can say that the operation of the probibition law is a decided adyan- 
tage to the workingman, f 

eing a salaried officer, I am naturally the first to be a led to 
when a member is in financia: difficulties, and will = that since the 
dry law has been effective my loan business has fallen off fully 75 
per cent, and those loans which have been made have been, for the 
most rt, presets liquidated 

I also notke that the members are keeping ap their union dues and 
our loss of membership from the nonpayment of dues has been very 
little, 

The families of the membership have been, until 5 when the 
prices are prohibitive, able to maintain better living conditions, and 
consequently make better citizens. 

On the whole I believe the bin ean law is a decided advantage 
to the workingman, and I am looking forward with sincerest interest 
to the moe Heng iguor will be an unknown quantity in this country. 

mcerely, 


Rost. L. PROCTOR, 
President Central Labor Council. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this testimony 
could be duplicated from other States where prohibition has 
been adopted. } 

It is a significant fact, and one which the American working- 
man should carefully ponder, that the Socialist Party in Porto 
Rico put a prohibition plank in its platform and aggressively 
led a campaign at the recent election in Porto Rico, with the 
result that the industrial centers and large towns have a dry 
majority, and Porto Rico set an example to the people of this 
country by giving 30.000 or 40.000 majority for prohibition. 

The socialists of Europe are moving toward prohibition on 
the ground that even a few glasses of beer being used daily 
drowns the aspirations of workingmen*to better their own con- 
ditions and thut of their fellows. 

Mr. President, for the consideration of the laboring men, 
and in connection with the claims of the brewery people that 
their industry is in the interest of the laboring man. and ask- 
ing his support in order that this industry may be continued, I 
desire to read two extracts from the 1915 Year Book of the 
United States Brewers’ Association. There are quite a number 
of articles in this book, and some very interesting things in it. 
I think we have a right to conclude that what they say that may 
be against their interest is the truth. At page 287 I find this 
language: 

And just as a system of credit tends to make people extravagant, to 
outrun their income, squander their capital and become bankrupt, so 
resort to alcohol tends to make a man expend more than the rightful 
amount of physical or mental energy, to draw upon his reserve, and be- 
come finally bankrupt In = mind, and estate. It is the fatal 
facility witch alcohol gives to a man for drawt upon his reserve, 
making him feel stronger, wiser, and happier for the time, that con- 
stitutes its chief danger. 

That is, as I have stated, found in the Brewers’ Yearbook for 
1915. At page 291 I find this: * 


` It would be ot very great advantage if it were le ‘to prevent the 
sale of intoxicating liquor entirely ouths under 21, and thus pre- 
vent them from making drafts on thelr physiological capital, as 


the law already reco 
undue drafts on th 
lenders. 

I hope that the Inboring men, when the campaign comes on, 
will consider these statements and the source from which they 
come. $ 

Labor and labor organizations should consider well the char- 
acter and effects of the liquor traffic before they protest against 
prohibition. I do not blame them for looking at the matter 
from their own standpoint. They ought to do so, and I want 
them to do so. When they see that it is using them solely for 
its own advantage and to their detriment I have so much con- 
fidence in their intelligencé and good character to believe they 
will not lend it their aid further. 

There are some wage earners directly employed in the liquor 
industry. These, of course, will be directly affected. The rec- 
ords show, however, that from five to six times as muny men 
are employed with the same amount of capital in other indus- 
tries as are employed to an equal amount of capital in the 
liquor industry. Such and new industries would soon absorb 
these workers if the liquor industry were stopped. This hns 
been the actual experience in prohibition Stutes. The wages 
paid in other industries are as a rule higher than in the liquor 
industry. While it is commendable for labor and labor organi- 
zations to strive to protect the interests of their fellow workmen 
in the liquor industry, they should not sacrifice the welfare of 
the many for the good of the few, and especially when those few 
ean be and will be well cared for in other lines of industry. 
This is especially true now when so many of our best young men 
are taken from every line of work. Many times the number of 
those employed in the liquor traffic will be needed to take these 
vacant places. 

Mr. President, in connection with the letters from labor lead- 
ers as to conditions in our State I want to ask at this time also 
permission to have printed an interview in Collier’s Weekly of 
March 24, 1917, by Hon. C. B. Blethen, the editor of the Seattle 
Times. I want to say that this paper was one of the strongest 
opponents to prohibition when the campuigu in our State was 
on; but in this interview he takes up all of the objections that 
were made at that time, and shows that the evils prophesied 
have not only not occurred but that they have actually been 
refuted by what has taken place in our State. I want to print 
that in connection with the letters from the labor leaders. The 
Seattle Times is now one of the strongest advocates of prohibi- 
tion in our State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 8 

IC. B. Blethen in Collier's Weekly. Mar. 24. 1917.1 


Now, I say to you, not as a man who has never tasted liquor. but as 
a business man whose principal oceupation Is to observe and then write 
of what he sees, that prohibition does not have to be di from 
the moral standpoint at ali, though any halfwit knows there is no 
excuse for a saloon. It may be pipri from the standpoint of busi- 
2 of commerce, of bank clearings. Let us then examine the follow- 

acts: 

e insisted, for example, that Seattle would have miles of empty 
stores as the result of prohibition. Yet to-day the only vacant places 
formerly used as rie outside the old tenderloin, do not, as I have 
shown, exceed 20 in number, and each of these is in a district no longer 
of use in retail business. The rest of the vacancies are new stores not 
yet completed. Before me as 1 write is the bulky list of these old 
saloon locations, each one tabulated like this: j 
dis J. 05 Short, 915 Second Avenue. Two-story brick. Florsheim 

oe Co. 

Of the 211 places vacated when the saloons were put out of business 
191 have been occupied by new businesses, 

We said that taxes would go up in the city of Seattle. They went 
down from 18.98 to 18.11 mills. 

We insisted that benk N would go down. The total bank 
clearings of 1915 were 8612928, . Those of 1916 were $790,217,950, 
an increase of more than $177,000,000. 

Of course, I krow that Seattle has been doing a lot of shipbuildin, 
and that her ocean-borne commerce has increased a lot. What of it 
We said certain things would happen. They did not. We said that 
bank deposits would go down. Loo 

At the end of 1915, $87,815,076. 

At the end of 1916, $106,000,000. 

Savings-bank deposits are not available, but the banks assure me 
that there has been a tremendous increase in deposits and numbers of 
new accounts, 

We all agreed Seattle would lose in population. The Government 
says we have gained more than 15,000, having on December 21, 348,639, 
Post-office figures confirm this. 

The liquor dealers sald, the business men concurring, that crime 
articularly drunkenness, : 
tion of crime taken from police records of two years: 


izes that minors should be prevented from making 
monetary reserves by obtaining loans from money 


would increase, 
Note this tabu 


9 3 
Murder. - 3 "2 


7 
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The liquor men insisted destitution would increase. Yet the news- 

pers which for bins haye conducted their own charity bureaus 
ound only about cage in 20 this winter as compared with last. 
Police records show: 


Trofessional begging 
Abandoning Mantiles / cnnaanoas enas 


One of the pet wet arguments has always been that the 8 
o: jails and houses of correction increases in dry territory. e record 
shows: 


1915 | 1916 
King County (Seattle) Jail -recese rscsrnc01etuestestess 2,464 | 1,182 
JJV. ⁵—— eer 184 160 
Walla: Walla ret N 735 645 


Collections are much better The grocery stores and meat markets 
say that in addition to barng more, the average small-account man 
is paying quickly—two or three times more promptly than ever before. 
There were many vacant homes and flats in 1915, although that was a 

good year. You can't rent a place in which to live in Seattle now 
unless you search long and have great luck. We said general business 
would decline. While this is well covered in the statement of clearings, 
let me say right here that there is not a merchant in Seattle who was 
in business in 1915 who has not done a much better business in 1916, 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Prohibition, even in the limited form adopted by the State of Wash- 
ington, is an unqualified business success. The loss to certain property 
owners caused by the reduction of rentals and real estate values, whic 
were based on the continued existence of the saloon, has injured neither 
the city of Seattle nor the State of Washington. In fact, there is 
another side to the shield. 

Crime has been reduced almost one-half. The money formerly passing 
over s is almost entirely spent for better living, benefiting every 
person it reaches, beginning with man, wife, and children, and runnin 
through all lines of trade, and particularly through the middle-size an 
smaller shops, and all of it staymg at home, and much of it going into 
savings deposits. With the raising of the living standa comes a 
series of other benefits. Efficiency im all lines of business has been 
greatly increased. This begins in the lumber and construction camps, 
where from 30 to 50 per cent more work is accomplished with the 
same crews. It appears on the doeks, where a full day's labor is had 
every Monday instead of practically none, and a full day’s labor is had 
Tuesday instead of the former half. It is yisible in the records of 
industrial accidents, now cut down to less than half the average of 
wet years. It shows up in every business house in the large cities in 
the efficiency and contentment of clerks and workmen. 

The sum total of human happiness has been Increased immeasurably. 
When women and children have more and better food and clothes and 
thousands of men, formerly sent to jail as the result of booze ever. 
year no longer get into the scrapes and crimes that cause mental an 
physical anguish to themselves and all depending upon them, no one 
can dispute the fact that this 1s becoming a better world for many. 

Out here in the State of Washington we are pretty now, but we 
are going to be drier. And the drier we get the better business will be— 
that has been proved in this first great year! More and better clothes 
and more and better food for the wife and kiddies! More and better 
business for everybody! Fewer and fewer people in the jaits or behind 
on their bills! n you beat it? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Let labor study over and answer 
these questions: 

What good can come to labor from a traffic that produces only 
evil? 

What good can come to labor from a traffic that takes his 
money, and with it his time, his mind, his body, his position, and 
his all? * 

What good can come to labor from a traffic that discredits him 
and his organization and brings crime and riot to his door? 

What good can come from a traffic that plants in his children 
the seeds of crime and disease? 

What good can come to labor from a traffic that brings to his 
wife and his home only sorrow, poverty, disease, and death? 

What recompense is offered to labor for all these things? 

Liberty! Liberty to drink away his wages. Liberty to drink 
away his health. Liberty to drink away his happiness. Liberty 
to drink himself to death; and they impudently ask why should 
the State or the Nation interfere? 

But this is not all. Having gotten some labor organizations 
to go on record against prohibition, the liquor interests now slan- 
der labor by suggesting that it is unpatriotic, that if the laborer 
is denied his drink even in war times, he will rebel. They, in 
effect, say that the laboring man measures his patriotism by a 
glass of beer. Who says this? Not labor, but the liquor inter- 
ests. Who threaten us with rebellion? Not the laborer, but the 
liquor interests. In a statement given out by the brewers a short 
time ago under the heading of Nine reasons for liquor,” they 
say: 

It (prohibition) would produce anger, resentment, and disaffection 
among millions of American workers. 

In whose interest was this uttered? Not labor, but in the in- 
terests of the bre It is a base libel upon American work- 
ers. They are as loyal and patriotic a class as we have. They 
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will make the greatest sacrifices for their country, and surely 
they will resent this base slander. Was this spoken for their 
good? What can they hope from a traffic that will use them so? 

Labor protests against its unjust burdens. It complains of 
the smallness of its share of the proceeds of its toil. I think 
there is much justice in these complaints, but does it realize 
how it is being used to its own detriment by the liquor traffic? 

The liquor man, whether he runs a saloon or owns a distil- 
lery or a brewery, is not a philanthropist. He is in the business 
to make money, and generally he does not care how he does it. 
He is frequently a teetotaler himself. He generally lives in a 
good house, if not a fine mansion. The influences that surround 
him and his business do not tend to sympathy or philanthropy. 
They are evil, degrading, and base. The brothels and the gam- 
bling dens go hand in hand with his place of business. Thugs, 
thieves, murderers, corruptionists, and traitors all congregate 
in and about his place of business along with those who may be 
regarded as respectable. What can labor hope from a traffic 
of 25 75 kind? Does it know what the traffic is seeking to do 
nex 

Do they realize that it is seeking to place upon them a tre- 
mendous tax burden for the years to come? The liquor traffic 
would have us believe that labor is its main support. It pays 
to the Government two or three hundred millions in taxes. 
From whom does this come? Not from the pockets of the saloon 
man, the brewer, or distiller, but largely from the pockets of the 
laborer. What does the liquor interests propose to do now? It 
magnanimously welcomes an increase in its taxes. It says it 
will cheerfully pay four or five hundred millions in taxes to the 
Government. Where will it get this amount? From the laborer. 
Of course it is glad to pay if some one will put up. How does 
labor like this cheerful imposition of two or three hundred mil- 
lions additional in taxes upon his earnings? 

No one points out to labor any benefits that come to him from 
the use of liquor. The most that has been claimed Is that a glass 
of beer does no harm. The brewers have even abandoned this 
in the face of the almost universal testimony of experts, scien- 
tists, and physicians that alcohol in any form is a noxious poi- 
son and that beer is a most harmful drink. It has been left to 
the honorable and learned Senator from Massachusetts to refute 
in a most positive manner the testimony of these men who were 
supposed to know. The matured opinions of experience and in- 
vestigation will have to give way before the profound kuowl- 
edge of this great Senator. 

A few days ago, when we were considering legislation to con- 
serve the food supply of the country, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts in his anxiety that the production of beer might 
not be stopped said: 

It is an innocent drink. 


He does not tell us of the long nights of study and investiga- 
tion to reach a conclusion so contrary to the mature thoughts 
of the day. He does not tell us whether this dogmatic asser- 
tion has been evolved from the subtle alchemy of his inner con- 
sciousness or from historical research. A jubilant thrill must 
have gone through the liquor lobby when that statement was 
made. What matter to them the opinion of experts and physi- 
cians that beer is a harmful drink! They now have high and 
honorable, though inexperienced, authority to the contrary. In 
the campaign after this amendment is submitted the brewers 
will adorn every billboard throughout the country with a beauti- 
ful picture of the learned Senator from Massachusetts. In 
their next annual Yearbook they will doubtless place upon the 
front page a splendid engraving of his classic features over 
the legend, The Hon. Henry Canor Longe, author, historian, 
diplomat, and United States Senator, who declares beer is an 
innocent drink.” ‘The brewers did not overlook this ‘sentence. 
It had hardly been uttered when telegrams were pouring into 
Senators like this: 

Beer is a harmless drink. Do not take it from the laboring 
man.” What is the truth about it? Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, medical 
director of the Life Extension Institute of New York, said a 
short time ago that the moderate drinker, who takes two or three 
drinks a day is on dangerous ground, and that “he is putting 
a narcotic poison into his system, and ultimately it will break 
him. It will shorten his life, impair his mind, shatter his 
nerves, and wreck his stomach. These conclusions are not based 
on theory. They are scientific facts.” He then referred to 
figures based on statistics furnished by 43 life insurance’ com- 
panies and said: 

Individuals who took two glasses of beer or a glass of whisky or 
their alcoholic equivalent each day showed that the mortality in this 
class was 18 per cent in excess of the average. 

And the Senator from Massachusetts says it is an innocent 
drink. One of the Senator’s colleagues, who is not only a dis- 
tinguished Senator but also a learned physician, the Senator 
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from New Hampshire, said in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 8, 1901: 


Beer is an intoxicating drink, as every physician in the entire world 
knows, u drink that does harm to every man who habitually uses it. 


The Senator from New Hampshire on that occasion, at page 
676 of volume 34, part 1, of the CONGBESSIONAL RECORD, for the 
second session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, placed the opinions 
of a multitude of able physicians of Toledo, Ohio, in the Recorp 
under the heading: - 


Beer and the body—terrible testimony of the physicians against this 
monstrous evil of the day. 


I would suggest that the learned Senator from Massachusetts 
read these statements from these physicians. and then give us 
the authority for his astounding assertions. 

Mr. President, I heard the health officer of the city of New 
York a short time ago declare without qualification that alcohol 
in any form and any amount was a poison and injurious to 
those who might take it. 

In the speech by the Senator from New Hampshire, to which 
I have already referred, he said: 


Mr. President, every 2 in the land knows that beer is intoxl- 
cating, and the medical profession is quite united in the opinion that 
the continued use of it is more detrimental to health than almost any 
other form of intoxicating drink. 


But the Senator from Massachusetts says “it is an innocent 
drink.” 

Most significant is the attitude which business of various 
kinds is taking regarding intemperance. It is beginning to 
realize the effects of liquor upon those who labor and of the 
results that are Likely to follow its use. It is putting the bars 
up against the use of liquor by its employees, and this action is 
giving a great impetus to the temperance movement. It is 
looking at intemperance from the business standpoint, just as 
labor should do. In the Literary Digest for March 4, 1916. is 
“an article under the heading NO ‘booze’ for big business.” 
I ask permission to insert that without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so or- 


dered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


A workman for the Illinois Steel Co. in Serge A recently secured a 
better job in Pittsburgh, and before be left his fellow workmen gave 
him a banquet at a otel, with 25 foremen and clerical workers as 

ests. There was a cocktail at every plate. When the men left the 

ble not a cocktail nad been touched. This story is told by a writer 
in the Sunday-School Times to show how the antiliquor 8 in 
industry is working out. An investigation, says Mr. C. W. nes in 
the Philadelphia Weekly, was recently made among the great steel and 
iron concerns of Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana. and Ili- 
nois to ascertain their attitude toward alcohol, and 140 corporation 
some operating more than one, plant, and with an 2 ee 0 
over a billion dollars, were included. The report, says Mr. Baines, is 
not meant for a Sunday-schoo]l document. It is, rather, “a cold-blooded 
business and economical deliverance intended to determine industr; 

toward alcoholic drink and drinkers, which has been very 

definitely discussed in the public press; to throw an illuminating ra 
light on its attitude toward the movement for abstinence and prohibi- 
tion in commercial life.“ It does not concern itself with the moral 
aspects of the drink question, but, it is insisted, we must not have 
our Sunday-school boys orant of the attitude of our business princes 
toward the imbikers of bad booze.” Of the 140 corporations, 113 re- 
plied to the inquiry. Mr. Baines thus classifies the returns: 

“1. Of the 113 answers, only 6 permit the use of alcoholic drink in 
their shops or plants. 

“2. One hundred and seven firms, the world’s greatest steel and iron 
produce absolutely prohibit the use of strong drink in their works, 
Almost without exception they testify that the abstainer is more off 
cient, more reliable, and that teetotalers alone are considered when pro 
motions are made. R 

“3. One hundred companies 8 drinking Se working 
hours report that they are also doing everything possible to prevent 
drinking by employees out of working hours.’ e corporation dis- 
charges any man who enters a saloon gong to or from work; another 
suspends such an employes one week for the first offense, and for the 
schar; 


second he ts usually » 

“4, coms le Shires of the 113 concerns when employing or promotin 
men disc nate against those who ase alcoholic liquors, even thou 
they use liquor outside of working hours only, absolutely refuse 

romote men who drink; there the most moderate use of rum is fatal 
o a man's chance -of promotion.’ 

“5. Sixty-three rations have undertaken constructive abstinence 
work to determine the deleterious influences of the moderate use of 
alcohol upon a workman's efficiency, producing power, and reliability. 

“6. Ten concerns not only prohibit arin tng during work hours 
but absolutely prohibit employees drinking at all times.” 

Of some 60 statements in these replies the following are said to 


be. Phen. 
> it becomes necessary to reduce the fo regular drinkers 
are the first ones let go,“ (Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pennsylvania.) 
“We do not allow any liquor on the premises, discharge immediate] 
man under the influence, preach abstinence through foremen an“ 
letin-board literature, and we are succeeding famously. Most im- 
rtant is the fact that our men also see the good of it.” (Interstate 
man is reduced in exact proportion to the 


tee! & Iron Co., East Chicago.) 

“The efficiency of a 
mmount of alcohol he drinks. The total abstainer ranks above tbe 
moderate drinker in reliability and efficiency in all e es of work 
nearly as much as the moderate drinker does above the heavy, regular 
drinker.” The Follansbee Furnace Co., Follansbee, W. Va. 

The moderate use of liquor tends to impair efficiency and reliability, 
and we do not knowingly employ men who drink, nor advance them to 
positions of authority if they are employed.” (The Crane Co., Chicago.) 


{a 
of 


In this industrial. antialcohol campal we read further, el 
signs and — play no small 3 A 2 

Over the main entrance to several steel plants can be seen such 
large electric temperance-teach'ng transparencies as: 

“Did booze ever do you any good?—Did booze ever get you a 
Dakar e pitan booze ever contribute anything to the happiness of 

5 Throushout another plant this bulletin, signed by the general 

pa ig ge and approved by the president, is posted in conspicu- 
¢ 2 

For the promotion ol safety and welfare, it is hoped that all em- 

Ployees will avoid the use of 5 
Under the rules of the Joliet Works any em 
toxicating 2 while on duty will be discha 

In making promotions in all depertments. of the plant superin- 
tendents of departments and foremen will select for promotion only 
those who do not use intoxicating liqnor.’ ” 

This movement, according to Mr. Raines, has attracted the attention 
of the liquor trade papers, one oi which has called “the steady and in- 
er g tendency of big corporations to encroach upon the personal 
liberties of the workers” one of “the most pregnant signs of the 
times.” And the Brewers’ Journal is quoted as saying: 

There are even companies and individual employers who threaten 
to discharge empioyees for drinking alcohol at any time. They do 
not care if that is social and 9 slavery. Their main object is to 
protect their pocketbooks,” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Also, in connection with that 
article and touching upon the same matter, I have here an. 
article prepared by Alexander Fleisher, supervisor of the Wel- 
fare Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of New 
York, read at the National Conference of Charities and Corree- 
oo in Indianapolis, which I ask permission to put in the 

ECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in the Recorp, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ATTITUDE oF LARGE EMPLOYERS To USE OF ALCOHOL ur Trem 
EMPLOYEES, 
[By Alexander Fleisher,.Ph. D., supervisor of welfare divisiom Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York, read at National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, Indianapolis. } 


loyee who uses n- 


paeent an rat MI gere tons ace e 
employees w s o 0 use, W. 
taken this attitude? Toe interest of the national conference In the 


welfare ot the workers of the country has broadened. There is develop- 
ing an 5 interest in 3 and constructive work as op- 
posed to remedial. The work ng life ig receiving more and more con- 
sideration at these meetings. hese facts make proper a discussion 
of one phase of the problem of employment and tenure of position: 
What are the drinker's chances of getting a job, of holding it, of secur- 
ing prometon, in comparison with those of tbe man who does not 
n 


In order to secure answers to these 8 we made an analysis 
of other studies of this subject, we sent a letter and questionnaire to 
100 of the largest employers of labor in the United States; we studied 
the benefit funds of some 20 corporations; and we reviewed all publica- 
tions that might throw Light upon the subject. 

OTHER STUDIES, 


Only two studies have previously been made in this identical field. 
The first to be considered the twelfth annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor (1897-98) on the “Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem.“ „One chapter of his study deals with the experience and 
practice of employers relative to ‘he use of intoxicants. It was based 
upon the answers to a schedule sent to 30,000 employers. About 25 
per cent replied. ‘These 7,025 establishmen Topora 1,750,000 per- 
sons. Of 6,976 employers answering the inguiry, 5,363 reported that, 
in employing new men, tbey took into consi eration the nse of intoxi- 
cating liquor. percentage of employers considering this 
question was among the transportation companies. There were four 
methods used in ascertaining the employee's drinking habits—personal 
knowledge, appearance, the questioning of the applicant, and outside 
ee pet In some estabiishments the rule existed that no one using 
in eae liquors was employed. In other cases this applied only to 
certain limited occupations. One thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
four plants reported on this point; the reason given by two-thirds of 
them can be grouped under two headings, because of responsibility of 
Position, and 1 Inst accidents. 

Of these 7,025 firms, 3,527 had some regulation as to the use of 
alcoholics by nape ie bret &55 demanded that no employee use intoxi- 
cants while on may 696 that no employee use intoxicants either on 
or off duty; 692 that in certain occupations no employee use intoxi- 
cants while on duty; and 1.284. in certain occupations, placed a com- 

lete restriction on the use of alcoholics either on or duty. It is 

teresting to note that at this time 138 of tbe 708 transportation 
organizations reporting had no requirements in regard to the use of 
intoxicating liquors. 

The second study, thou smaller, is more recent. It was made 
during the past year by the research department of the Tem nce 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This study covers the iron 
and steel companies of Pennsylvania, Obio, Ilinois, and West Virginia. 
Information was secured from 140 companies, many of which have 
More than one plant. Of the 120 concerns replying to the question 
as to whether it was a custom among tbeir workmen to send boys out 
for beer onog: working hours, only 6 stated that at the time this was 
still permitte Ten concerns not only prohibited drinking during 
working hours, but prohibited it absolutely at any time. Elighty-three 
of the 120 concerns replying discriminated in employing and advancing 
men against those who use alcoholic liquor. 

One of these studies was made two decades ago; the other was 
limited to one industry. In making our own study we sought to cover 
as wide a eld as possible. Obviously the material that we bave to 
present is impressionistic. With the time and equipment at our dis- 

„ it was im le to make a study in which the results could 
presented statistically. We received responses to our 100 let- 
ters; these embrace a considerable variety of occupations and cover 
three-quarters of a million employees. though the number of em- 
ree is 50 to 7,025. the employees considered are 43 per cent of 
number of the Government study. 
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Practically all the returns received were from the presidents or other 
high e ve officers: of the nizations with which we communi- 
cated. The returns were care worked out and were in almost all 
cases: accompanied by a letter expressing Interest in our attempt, in the 
ones as a whole, and in the attitude: and approach ot other: em- 
ployers. 

RAILROADS! AND! USP. OF ALCOHOT, 

We received answers from 10 railroads, having: over 400,000 em- 
ployees: All of these have rules in regard to the use of alcohol by 
empleo of which the following: quotation is typical: ? 

“The use of intoxicants: by employees: subject to call is prohibited: 
Their use by any employees: or the frequenting of places where they are 
sold is:sufficient cause for dismissal.” 

The wording of this hibition: varies with the railroad company. 

Two of the railroads’ mention only the habitual use of alcoholic 
drinks as being cause for dismissal. In each case these rules are 
printed in the general rule book of the organization. According to the 
stutements made by the railroad! officiais; they are strictly enforced. 

These companies make an effort to determine a man’s habit before 
he is employed. Should any facts ju regard to his use of alcohol be 


disclosed, he would be debarred. This information is obtained by in- 
quiry. observation, references, and, im the case of two of the by 
a medical examination of those positions. 

The efficiency of this ruling is not questioned by the railway execu- 
tives. One officiai reports to us that 

The pol of the compen as expressed by its chief officers in 
thelr pers lives and uence: is 


gdo entirely the use of 
intoxicants. whether on or off di 1 ith that idea in ty 
of intoxicants has been taken off dining cars and out of all eating houses 
where the company is in absolute control. has been done so as to 
show the employees an actual example of the desire of the company to 
remove intoxicants from its premises and to let those who wish to 
use —_ obtain them off the lines: of. the road rather than on railroad 

roperty.” 

5 is 3 however, more definite than the pon tion taken by most rall- 
roads One com g. for example, states that 

“This: rule (similar to the one just gotea) is.strictly enforced, but 
we, of course, can not control the individual actions and habits of our 
employees, so. long as they do not interfere: with efficient service to the 
company.’ 

But ſt is fair to conclude that the railroads are | to the use 
of intoxicants by their employees, whether on or duty, and that 
they will continue their present method of careful observation and 
investigation. and discipline; discharge in case practice is continued.” 

Foreign railroads are aiso beginning to take a definite stand against 
the use of alcoholic beverages by their employees. The Saxon State 
Raliways have issued instructions that officials are to Eer anony 


drinkers exclusively. The Dutch railways provide for a medical 
nation at the time of employment aud urge all re to 
abstinence societies. The German Trade Association of vate: 

The Swiss railways 


ways advocates the employment of sober mem only. 
insist on sobriety. 

An interesting development among common carriers is reported in 
the monthly bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Institute for June, 
1915. At the suggestion of the captain and engineers of the lake car- 
riers’ association a rule was adopt ema t temperance be made 
a consideration of promotion between men of equal merit and that no 
person be allowed to liquor aboard a vessel. 

Judging from these returns, representing a large percentage of the 
railway mileage of the United States, there has been a marked change in 
attitude among these corporations since the Gevernment study of 20 
At that time organi: 


PUBLIC-SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 


We received replies from six public-service corporations, employing 
about 200,000 parsona, The results from this up are for the 
part unsatisfac pow In few cases was the questionnaire filled. out; the 
responses came principally in the form of a letter, One exception was 
a metropolitan. ction company employing over 8,000 men. This cor- 
oration bas a strict rule against the use of eveyone Haa and 
‘orbids the visiting of saloons, Among the questions to answered: 
under oath by an. applicant for Rone is, Do vou, or have yow ever, 
used intoxicating liquors? The information obtained is checked up by 
references and Dy inquiry of persons not referred to by the applicant. 
If he uses, intoxicants he is not employed. From other statements: in 
the letter from this corporation it would seem that, in the case of 
those already employed, only a resulting accident or an instance of an 
employee's being “ yg aan | intoxicated in public” would ordinarily 
be considered 1 for discharge. Persistent use of alcoholics by any 
employee would be a matter of serious discipline. 

he general conclusion. that can be drawn from the replies of tele- 

hone, gas, and eiectric companies is that, although they have never 
ad the problem seriously presented to them, intoxication om duty will 
result in) discharge; that the use of alcohol is not permitted during 
working hours, and that if its outside use interferes with an em- 
loyee’s: work he will be disc’ The vice president of one of the 
argest of these corporations wrote to us that the general character 
. of our employees is such that such rules (rules in regard to the use 
of intoxicants) seem hardly necessary.” 

r. Alvah H. Doty, medical director of the employers’ benefit com- 
mittee of the Bell Companies, ima publication dated June, 1914, has sum- 
marized the attitude of these corporations: 

“ Ir is generally accepted, however, that it is their abuse (the abuse 
of alcoholic drinks) rather than their use which is injurious, not only 
to the individua! but in a way to the public also; therefore it: is: logical! 
and fair to assume that much may be gained, so far as the betterment 
of this condition is concerned, if temperance as well as prohibition is: 

reached, for drinking is very much a matter of habit and! is increased 

103 because the danger of overindulgence is not considered.“ 
e organizations: seem to emphasize temperance: rather than pro- 

on, 
RETAIL STORES AND’ MAIL-ORDER HOUSES. 

We received returns from three large mail-order corporations havin: 
about 25,000: 3 aien three department stores in three eren 
cities having 15,000 employees, and a chain of retail stores having 3,600 
employees, 


The: mail-order corporations: in: two: cases have no definite rules on 
the subject of the use of alcohol. One, however, has the following: 


regulation: 

Absence from work because of the use of liquors is cause for im- 
mediate dismissal. For the protection of minors and womem working. 
for us, we feel it necessary to prohibit. employees from: patronizin 
saloons within eight blocks of our store. olation of this: rule wile 
mee the offender in a position where his services are no longer de- 
sirable: 


This rule is given: to new employees: and is strictly enforced: The 
use of intoxicants during nonwo: = if it does not affect the 
individual's work, is not considered. all three corporations: a person 
who is shown to be, or admits that he is, a user of alcohol to any extent, 
is not employed This is determined by (ren ced the applicant, b; 

ral observation, and in one case by physical examination of appli- 


cants for — ee 

Two of the — ong stores have rules against the use of intoxi- 
cants durin: ess hours. In the case of one store if it is known 
that alcohol is used by an 2 outside of working hours such 
knowledge will not directly affect his standing in the company but will’ 
work against his advancement. The general statement on tlie part of 
these concerus is that drinkers will not be allowed to continue in their 


employ. 
One of the regulations of the chain of retail stores questioned is that 
2 liquor may not be carried into nor In its place of 
ness. 


These boa erage per ee one c on, have considered the ques- 
tion of the use of alcoholic beverages by their employees only in so far 
as it relates to their contact with customers. The retail stores which 

with the customer do not tolerate its use during business 


SALES ORGANIZATIONS, 


We communicated with: two life insurance companies in order to de- 
termine the attitude of employers whose fundamental problem was in- 
the handling of a number of salesmen. In such companies super- 
vision is necessari close than in factories or stores. One of these 
companies, empio; 3 almost exclusively commission men, many of 
whom do not devote their full time to the business, has no rules at all in 

to the use of alcohol by employees. 

the other case the employees receive salaries and commissions 
and are consequently under more rigid discipline. This organization. 
has an unwritten rule that age ONL GT shall not drink during business 
hours. Men whose references show that they drink to some extent are 
not employed. ‘This corporation: holds numerous: meetings of salesmen, 
at which, according to its printed book of rules, the serving of intoxl- 
cating liquor is forbidden. 

MINING COMPANIES, 


We receive? answers from three mining companies, one of which. is 
located in a State in which a prohibition law became effective January 
1 of this year. Before the of the law this company had made 
numerous efforts to lessen the amount of alcoholic bevera used by 
its employees. tement to 
its segs Soe 
ment of t 


a 5 
use of alcohol educating its employees, most of whom are foreign 
born, to an ican. standard: of :iving. 

— 2 the desire for intoxicants: and the amount of money available 
‘or them. 

These three companies take precautions: against allowing. employees 
under the influence of liqnor enter their shafts; and enforce the 
prohibition that liquor should not be carried underground. 

In employing men none of these concerns raise any question in regard 
to the use of alcohol. In connection with the growing practice amon: 
those companies to seek to affect the habits of their men outside of 


working how it is interesting to note that the United Mine Workers: 
e. a rule which forbids members to sell alcoholic beverages: even at 
picnics, 


STREL COMPANIES. 


Replies: were recelved from two steel com es. We have, in addi- 
tion, information in regard to the lations of two others. One of 
these com es prohibits the use of alcohol by employees at any time. 
Three of the four companies do not forbid the use of alcohol, but have 
issued notices to their employees that they hope that they will refrain 
from the use of intoxicating liquor, that any person using intoxicating 
liquor while on Buty: will be discharged, and that the nondrinking 
men will at all times be given preference in pci canny and in continuous 
employment. Al) four corporations have very active in the or- 
ganized safety movement. Two of these companies have urged total 
abstinence’ repeatedly through their employees' magazines. Another com- 

* provides: for the medical examination as a test in addition to the 
nquiries usually made of applicants. A 

n connection with this group it is perhaps appropriate to repeat the 
opinion of C. L. Close, manager of the bureau of safety of the United 
States ‘orporation, recently quoted in the Technical World Maga- 
zine, that in 9 — iis he combined efforts of American indus- 
try, the man re and sale of liquors will be at an end in the United 


MANUFACTURERS OF STERG AND WOODEN PRODUCTS. 


Seven organizations that manufacture steel and wooden products sent 
us replies. Three of these have a general requirement concerning the 
sobriety of employees: In another company, while there is no written 
rule, it is understood that drinking is considered a disgrace. In a large 
measure ent is enforced by the employees themselves. 

In one ot these concerns the matter is carefully considered: in: employ- 
ing men. Ne mention of this precaution was made to us in the other 
repiles from this group. 

One company nas Introduced: hysical examinations: and re- 
. . — all employees to report to the ical dispensary after absence. 

absence can be attributed to the use of intoxicants, the physician in 
charge seeks to show the employee the advantage of total abstinence. 
This plan is said to have decreased the use of alcohol among the com- 
pany's employees > 

In addition, mention might be made of the recent discharge of 30 
sopor oon; of à large steel manufacturing plant for signing a liquor 
petitio: 

We 


have information about three automobile manufacturing com- 
pants; Two of these have unwritten rules forbidding the use of alco- 
ol. They will not employ men who drink, In these instances a 


lar 
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careful effort is made to check up references, and there is the attempt 
to eliminate the man who previous to mien hey has been accustomed 

drinking. One company has n an educational cam on the 
value of total abstinence by the tribution of literature and by talks 
to employees. 

In the third concern we find the usual practice reversed. The fact 
that a man drinks does not necessarily stand in the way of his appoint- 
ment. Continuation of this habit, however, affects his becoming a 
profit sharer in the organization and bis promotion. According to the 
procedure of this company an employee is placed on six months’ proba- 

on. During that time efforts are made to educate him in the proper 
use of his wages. One of the things that is insisted upon is riety. 
Here the pressure comes after he is employed, rather than before. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In a miscellaneous Eroun, hard to classify, representing 11 different 
industries, such as printing, oil, and tobacco etc., all the corporations 
repon topsa our 8 stated that drinking was forbidden in their 
plants. ree of these have printed rules to this effect; in one case 
this rule is signed by the applicant. Those who reported upon restric- 
tions on employment stated that although they would much prefer the 
man who does not drink at all, they rely, however, entirely pen ques- 
tioning the applicant and upon the references that he gives. It is gen- 
erally understood in all these plants that the employee must be 
good working condition“ during working hours. 

One concern with practically no regulations on this subject has 
nevertheless through its employment manager made a determined effort 
to eliminate drinking among its employees at any time. He is the first 
person with whom a new employee comes in contact and from whom he 
receives his earliest impression of the concern. This manager im- 

resses upon the new man the importance of the elimination of drink- 
ng, not oniy during working hours, but at all times. This plan is said 
to be raising the grade of men 2 

Another corporation has adopted the following rule in regard to this 
subject: “All employees of the company must refrain from using in- 
toxicating liquors, and all officers sh refuse employment to men 
known to frequent saloons.” But this is exceptional severity. 


USE OF ALCOHOL IN PLANTS. 


To the questionnaire of the research department of the Temperance 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, previously cited, 6 of the 
120 firms replied that employees were permitted to have alcoholic bev- 

es brought into the plant. These are the exceptions; they have 
probably always been the exception in American industry. The usual 
practice has been to forbid the use of intoxicants in workrooms or on 
corporation property. In Europe, however, the custom is in general 
use in industrial establishments. But the recent study made by Dr. 
William H. Tolman, of the American Museum of Safety, indicates that 
many foreign employers are trying to eliminate brandy from their 
plants and to substitute coffee and milk for the beer and wine in com- 
mon use. The efforts made since 1908 by the Allgemeine Electrische 
Gesellschaft among its 10,000 employees have resulted in a marked 
reduction in the sale of alcoholic drinks per individual and an even 
more marked increase in the sale of nonalcoholic beverages. 


EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS, 


In the endeavor to secure further light upon the attitude of employers 
we examined the regulations of a number of employees’ benefit associa- 
tions. In these the final control is usually vested in the employers, 
although the management is by employees and employers jointly. 1- 
narily the corpori on makes a lump-sum contribution, pays overhead 
expenses, or shares the premium of the insured. The rules of these 
organizations may be d to indicate the attitude of the employers 
represented. Among 20 examined, 10 bave a statement in re; to 
intemperance or to sickness or accident induced by intoxicants, some- 
what like the following: 

“No member shall under any circumstances be entitled to benefit 
when sickness, injury, or death was, in the opinion of the board of 
trustees, caused or occasioned, directly or indirectly, by the use of 
intoxicating liquors.” 

Several of the clauses only refuse to pay benefits for accidents directly 
resulting from intoxication. 


in 


One of the largest of these funds, however, goes further and states 


that “if sickness of or injury to any person insured hereunder is due 
to violation of the law by or to malicious and unlawful acts or culpa- 
ble or intentiona: negligence or intemperance or 9 of such 
persons,“ benefits will not be paid.. The by-laws of another fund make 
the following provision: “ Superintendents shall have authority to can- 
cel mem ip upon recelying reliable information of habitual or fre- 
quent drunkenness,” 
ADVERTISING. 

Although tt does not lead to any positive conclusion, it is nevertheless 
interesting to learn that the two leading general business men’s mepa- 
zines in the country do not liquor advertisements. Whether this 
pores exists In the various trade journals we had no opportunity to 
ascertain, 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION TO USE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 


In our investigation we were interested not only in rules but the rea- 
sons for their existence. Our questionnaire sought to obtain statistics 
of the relation of alcohol to efficiency, accidents, and sickness. We 
received no replies to these questions. Evidently the answers must 
come from the laboratory rather than from the shop or the factory. 

A number of organizations did make the statement. however, that 
Tules against the use of intoxicants had resulted in a noticeable reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents. But none of these furnished us with 
figures to substantiate such statements. The basis for establishing a 
connection between alcohol and accidents is usually the statistics re- 
ported by the German sickness societies. These show that the accil- 

ent rate is highest on Monday; that it decreases toward the middle 
of the week, with a marked increase on Friday and Saturday, It is 
usually claimed that the greater frequency of accidents at the end of 
the week is due to increased fatigue, but that the Monday accidents 
can only be explained by the heavy drinking of the working classes on 
Sunday. Other explanations of these facts, however, are 
There are few American figures. The Lucens Iron Co. has 
that there was a decrease of 54 per cent 

dents in the first six months after 

ville, where their plant is located. 

At a meeting of the National Safety Council the statement was made 
that it is recognized that most industrial accidents are brought about 
with the use of alcoholic stimulants.” As an answer to this statement 
an analysis of accidents appears in the Yearbook of the United States 
Brewers’ Association for 1914 and again for 1915. To quote the con 
clusion of this organization, The loose statements in regard to the 


ssible. 
eclared 
in the number of their acci- 
the closing of the saloons in Coates- 


rt played b 
oundation.” 
ers has not been 
The National 
over 150 industries, and represents the employers of upward of 2,500,000 


people. — 
poke in practically all the workmen's compensation laws It is 
stated that the employer shall not be responsible for accidents due to 


drink as a factor In industrial accidents are without 
ut the effect of alcohol upon the reaction time of work- 
ven adequate consideration in this controversy. 

fety Council is composed of 1,800 members found in 


intoxication. These clauses indicate a general conviction that there 
is an important group of accidents for which employers are in no way 
msible, and for which they should not be charged. 

n our questionnaire we asked if alcohol had a place in the problem 
of irregularity of attendance. Here again the answers, though un- 
accom ed by statistics to bear them out, were without exception in 
the affirmative. Foreign experience frequent! cited—for instance, that 
of the Leipzig Sick Benefits showing that drinkers lose two and one-half 
times as many days ss nondrinkers, must be seriously discounted, be- 
cause, in this case, the definiticn of drinkers is those who show signs of 
chronic alcoholism. It fails to consider that much larger group of the 
occasional drinkers. 


COMBATING THE USE OF INTOXICANTS, 


In addition to the rules e summarized efforts have been made 
by some employers to discourage the use of alcoholic beverages among 
workers. is is particusarly true of the industries in which the em- 
piers is still in .:ose touch with the individual employee. 

forts to educate employees are in force in a number of organizations. 
Publications of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Commonwealth Steel 
Co., the Avery Co., the Illinois Steel Co., have contained messages to 
employees 2 the use of intoxicants. A number of concerns have 
issued special Ieaflets bearing upon this, and in two instances that have 
come to our attention addresses are made to the employees on this 


subjec 

In addition, the weekly bulletin of the National Safety Council has in 
a number of instances mentioned the use of alcoholic beverages. These 
paragraphs were ted on shop bulletin boards by many employers. 

In isolated instances, employers are endeavoring to develop substi- 
tutes for the saloon. We find, for example, a statement of the Brook'yn 
Rapid Transit Co, that clubrooms have been erected at its depots and 
terminals in order to combat the saloon. ‘This is also being done o 
other traction companies and by a number of railroads. Housing condi- 
tions are being improved in several corporation communities and many 
factories are providing lunchrooms with this. 

To come now to a summary of our study. We have returns from 
the ees of 750,000 individuals; this is 4 per cent of those en- 

in de, transportation, and the mechanical and manufacturing 
ustries of the United States. These employers forbid alcoho! in 
their plants; in many instances its use is considered in the promotion 
= oe ae oL ri ae, poy ter use at an uee a pron bieg a such 
lustries as transpo: on, and this practice e ollowed some 
5 ae Spa int seated that b f 1 3 : 

ana aicates a number of employers are making u 
their minds on the use of alcohol by their cmploveca: By wha Geer 
reasoning they are arriving at their conclusion, whether they feel it is 
in the interest of the public, of the employee, or of good business, they 
inst the man who uses alcohol. They are 


not considering the detailed and intricate question of the effects of 
alcohol on the mind and body—these preliminaries have been ignored; 
they find the nondrinker the more satisfactory employee. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I also want to insert an article 
from the Literary Digest headed “ Two years’ sobriety in Russia.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
{From the Literary Digest, Mar. 24, 1917.] 
TWO YEARS’ SOBRIETY IN RUSSIA. 


Drawing sober breaths of rejoicing, Russia does not forget the time 
when “there were entire drunken villages, drunken cities, a drunken 
army, a nken Ru S0 the Petrograd co ndent of the 
Neue Züricher Zeitung presents a survey of the results of the prohibition 
ukase of July 29, 1914. What would have become of R without 
the revolutionary proclamation?” is a question put by many. A repre- 
sentative of the Duma has said that “the very thought of the fateful 
1 on the battle field and In the country itself of a continua- 
tion of the inveterate alcohol régime makes every patriot shudder.” The 
writes es 5 TA a =< 

“We are, therefore, more n overjoyed to ow that it has been 
statistically proved that the daily producing capacity of the working- 
man since the promulgation of that message of salvation has been in- 
creased by 15 per cent, and that Monday, the day when millions of 
muzhik (farmers) were found in the gutters, has become a normal 
workday in Russia. But not pay the mir (village community) felt 
the consequences; the life also in the city was as if of a sudden trans- 
formed. e population rushed to the schools and savin banks, 
cooperative socket es * their counters by the hundred. e whole 
aspect of the family life, the very looks of the people on the street, 
were changed. How quickly the population grasped the pro: ve 
benefits of the great reform is best shown by the fact that en it 
became known that the imperial ukase, in order to become legally valid, 
will need the express consent of the majority of the mirs, only an 
exceedingly low percentage refused the indorsement. ‘o-day there is 
hardly a village in the vast Empire where the blessings of heaven are 
not called down on the Little Father in Petrograd. 

“January last (1916) the zemstvo (county 3 of Moscow 
circularized the peasants in order to ascertain in the most direct possible 
way tne impression ot the population. A few of the replies made by 
the village elders, most of them as ‘literate as their charges, have a 
great economic and psychological value: 

„The men feel stronger. Their treatment of their women folk and 
attitude toward their neighbors is not the same as before. 

The children are now nicely dressed and have even shoes on their 
One hears no more quarreling in the zbas (farmhouses). 

**I was amazed to find among our farmers some who subscribe to 
bab d=" cain 

Ihe people have become more honest.’ 

“There are, however, some who do not give up all hope to see again 
the vodka bottle in its ancient glory: ‘The war will end with our vic- 
tory; our heroes will return, and then, of course, moderately, one will 
have to drink again; ” 

Our authority states that the malcontents are mostly found po | 
the lazy farm hands and the city loafers, who try to replace the ol 


seem to be taking a stand a 
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wine and alcohol by all possible substitutes. The substitutes offered 
3 


by the Government and the municipalities are thea 
ape er Sg clubs, tea houses, and similar institu 


dy has so quickly and com — A f the 
social revolution ‘as WOMAN, th the rt erer from the eee old alcohol 


curse. We are, therefore, not a epean to learn that as soon as the 

saloons were definitely closed the peasant women marched to the 

fhe gront 8 file to burn a candle each, thanking the Lord for 
elivery 


the 

hen last spring the question of repermitting the me of beer and 
red wine came up in the Duma, Tarasov, a farmer deputy, exclaimed: 
— lly women would hear you, they would pull you down from this 
platform.’ 


Mr. JONES of Washington. People have come to realize that 
there is no good in alcohol as a beverage; that it is a noxious 
poison; that it stimulates only to weaken; that it undermines 
the brain and weakens the body; that it incites the mob and 
fires it with hate and savagery ; that it fills the homes with sor- 
row, suffering, .poverty, and death; that it kills love and begets 
hate; that it destroys reason and enthrones brutality; that it 
wastes the earnings of the laborer ; squanders the profits of busi- 
ness; closes the door of opportunity; hinders advancement and 
turns success into failure; that it knows no politics save its 
own selfishness; no law save its own will and no patriotism 
save its own ends; that it destroys health, wastes wealth, weak- 
ens the will, paralyzes the brain, corrupts morals, excites lust, 
enmity, and hate, breeds riots and anarchy; that it fills our 
jails with criminals, our poorhouses with paupers, and our asy- 
lums with imbeciles and lunatics; that it blasts the hopes and 
aspirations of the individual, undermines and destroys the home, 
and weakens the State. 

No one defends the saloon or the liquor traffic. No one points 
out any good that comes from it to the individual, the home. or 
the Nation; to industry, enterprise, or labor. I trust this reso- 
lution may be passed, and I hope this amendment will be adopted. 
It will mean more of comfort to the man, more of joy to the 
home, and more of strength to the Nation than anything Con- 
gress can do. I would rather have an humble part in doing 
this great thing than to lead in any other legislation that is 
likely to come before the Senate of the United States, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I wish first to congratulate 
the able, courageous, and industrious Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] on finally succeeding in getting the time fixed for a 
vote on the national prohibition amendment resolution. This is 
the first time in the history of the country that the Senate will 
lave been given an opportunity to vote on this important ques- 
tion. 

I have always been favorable to national prohibition. I have 
regarded it as one of the most important questions before the 
American people, and as most vital to the welfare oi our Nation. 
Entertaining these views, I have · introduced a national prohibi- 
tion resolution, similar to the one we are now considering, at the 
commencement of every Congress since I have been in the Sen- 
ate. I am therefore greatly pleased that we will soon be 
able to vote on this resolution, and I sincerely hope that the 
necessary two-thirds vote required by the Constitution will re- 
spond to the roll call. 

Mr. President, owing to the fact that Kansas has always taken 
the lead in prohibition legislation and has been the bene- 
ficiafy of so many blessings resulting therefrom, and our people 
are practically unanimous for national prohibition, whenever 
this question comes up Kansas seems to bear the brunt 
of the fight. The enemy appears to center its guns upon the 
strongest opposition with the hope of destroying it first. We 
would not complain of this if our opponents were fair and 
correctly represented our attitude toward this law and the 
results obtained therefrom. What we do object to is the false 
representations usually made, and the tirade of abuse, slander, 
and calumny heaped upon us by the opposition. If our exact 
situation and conditions were truthfully represented we would 
have no fault to find, because we are proud of our standing and 
record in this respect and have nothing to coneeal but everything 
to reveal, and want the world to know all about it. / 

As evidence of the unfair and unwarranted methods of the 
opposition, I desire to call special attention to the action of 
Representative Jacon E. MEEKER, sometimes referred to as the 
“Preacher Congressman,” who on March 8, 1917, just before 
Congress adjourned, obtained permission from the House to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. ` 

While he denied in the House the other day that he had 
ever been a Methodist minister, yet the denial was specific in 
those terms; but it would seem from the ecclesiastical obituary 
as composed by the official body of the St. Louis Association of 
Congregational Ministers and Churches that they simply placed 
him in the wrong pew, and that he was at one time a Congre- 
gationnl minister, and resigned under censure. As evidence 
of this, Mr. President, I desire to send to the desk and have 
read a letter which was written to Supt. W. S. Shupp, of the 


Missouri Anti- Saloon League, of St. Louis, Mo., by Dwight S. 
Bayley, registrar, in connection with this subject, showing the 
resignation of the Member. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is the Senator referring to a 
elon who is now a Member of the House of Representa- 

ves 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kd in the chair). The 
Chair so understands, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is not that against the rules of the Senate— 
referring to a Member of another body in a way that reflects 
upon him? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I know of no rule of this bedy which 
makes it improper to show a public record. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it is against the rules of this body. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is simply a letter and a published rec- 
ord showing a particular fact. I desire either to read or to 
have read the letter and the record of this ecclesiastical body.. 
It simply shows the resignation of this man from membership 
in the Congregational Ministerial Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Kansas 
pardon the Chair? Is it a reflection upon a Member of the 
House of Representatives? 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is simply proof, Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it, that he was a minister of the Congregational Church 
and resigned under censure. I know of no rule of the Senate 
that deprives me of the right to show that fact, for I would not, 
of course, want to violate any rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina raise the point of order that the discussion, or proposed 
Sounion with reference to a Member of the House is not in 
order 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know anything about this matter, 
Mr. President. I simply want to preserve the rules of the Senate. 
It is against the rules of the Senate for any Senator to refer to 
a Member of Congress in any rious terms. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should not think it would be regarded 
as opprobrious to show that a Member of the House had been a 
Congregational minister and had resigned, and that his resigna- 
tion was accepted by the ministerial association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks there is such 
a rule that would make it improper and out of order to refer to 
a Member of the House of Representatives in opprobrious terms 
and to impute to him unworthy motives. If there is not, there 
ought to be. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I know of no such rule, Mr. President. I 
do not want to violate any rule, even impliedly, but I think it 
is a fact that ought to be known in connection with what I 
have to say following the letter and the record I desire to have 
read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will state to the Senator from Kansas that 
the reason of the rule is this: The gentleman to whom he refers 
is not here to be heard, and they have a rule similar to ours in 
the House of Representatives. If that man is a Member of the 
House of Representatives, he ean rise on the floor of the House 
of Representatives and refer to the Senator from Kansas in 
opprobrious terms.. There is a comity between the two bodies 
by which, if the Senator refers to him in this body, of course he 
can say what he pleases on the floor of the House about the 
Senator from Kansas. 

I do not care what the Senator does about it; I am simply 
calling his attention to the rules. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I want to proceed, of course, according to 
the rules; but I know of no rule of the Senate that deprives me 
of showing this fact, which I think is important in connection 
with what I have to say, for I will show before I am through 
that this gentleman violated the rules of the House in his con- 
duct there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not clear whether 
the Senator from North Carolina raises a point of order or not. 
However, the Chair hopes he will be pardoned for stating that, 
as he understands the rule, no Senator ought to make any 
statement that would be a reflection upon any Member of the 
House or impute to him improper conduct or an unworthy mo- 
tive. He is not here to defend himself. It would seem to the 
present occupant of the chair unfair for any Senator to make 
any comment upon the life or character or political conduct of 
a Member of the House of Representatives that would reflect 
upon his honor or his integrity or his good faith. 

Mr. THOMPSON. In view of what the Chair has said, I will 
withdraw the statement and not insist upon the reading of the 
letter and church record. I will say, however, that this gen- 
tleman represents the tenth Missouri district, in whieh is located 
15 large brewerles. Shortly after Congress adjourned, on 
March 8, 1917, instead of extending his own remarks in ge- 
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‘cordance with the special privilege accorded him he took occa- 

sion to grossly abuse that privilege—— 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I am bound to make a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. OVERMAN. It is for the Senator’s own protection that 

I make this point of order, because to-morrow probably the 

gentleman from Missouri will rise and make a severe attack 

on him. The rules of the Senate ought to be preserved, and I 

do make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I am stating the acts of this 
Congressman in obtaining permission of the House to extend 
his remarks, and that instead of extending his own remarks he 
extended the remarks of a paid attorney for the breweries to 
the extent of 68 pages of solid printed matter which appears 
in nonpareil type, at pages 622 to 690, inclusive, of the Appendix 
to the Concressionat Recorp, Sixty-fourth Congress, wherein 
the State of Kansas and her people are wantonly and maliciously 
slandered and abused. I think that that is squarely within the 
rule, as long as the Congressman himself has resorted to this 
method and has violated the rule of the House as I contend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Kansas 
is addressing his remarks to the Chair, the Chair will say that 
an infraction of the rules of the House by a Member of the 
House would not, in the opinion of the Chair, warrant an infrac- 
tion of the rules of the Senate by an attack upon a Member of 
the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Iam not attacking a Member of the House. 
I am attacking the conduct of an entirely outside party, an 
attorney for the breweries, who wrote the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will simply read the rule: 

It Is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been sald on the 
same subject in the other House or the particular votes or majorities 
on it there, because the opinion of each House should be left to its 
own independency, not to be influenced by the proceedings of the 
other; and the quoting them might beget reflections leading to a mis- 
understanding between the two Houses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the matter read by the Senator. 
Senator please to send it to the desk. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am simply calling attention to what 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If this is out of 
order, it is a strange proceeding to me. Things of this character 
are said every day in the Senate without any objection being 
raised to them, and I have the Recorp here before me, in which 
the Congressman himself states that an attorney of Kansas 
City, Mo., prepared the data. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have no interest in this particular matter, 
Mr. President. I always make this point of order whenever 
a Senator says anything that might be considered a reflection 
upon a Member of the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I have simply stated that under the rule 
of the House permitting this Member to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp he extended the remarks of a paid attorney, and 1 
will prove it by his own statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I remember the case to which 

the Senator refers. It came about by what I was going to say 
is the unjustifiable practice that the House continues in of 
allowing remarks of Members to be extended in the Rrcorp. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me, I think he is out of order when he refers to 
a practice of another body in this Capitol as unjustifiable. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator had just waited, 1 was about 
to explain in this way: Of course, I have no right whatever to 
say what the rules of the House should be, and in referring to 
it as I did, I simply referred to it, not as something for which 
any one House Member is responsible, yet it is a practice, as a 
practice, that nobody can defend. 

The Senator refers to a large number of pages printed; I do 
not know how many. I know that it has not only occurred once, 
but it has occurred many, many times; and I know one case 
where I called the Member’s attention to it and stated that the 
extension of his remarks criticized a Member of the Senate, 
and he himself admitted that he had not read the statement and 
did not know that there was any such thing in the statement 
which he had put in the Recorp by way of an extension of his 
remarks. 

Now, I do not believe that the House would have allowed a 
Member to have delivered the speech referred to by the Senator 
upon the floor of the House. No one in the House knew what 
was in the extended remarks. They were put in the RECORD, 
but if it had been undertaken to announce them upon the floor, 
which ought to be done in all cases, then they never would have 


The Chair could not hear all 
The Chair will ask the 
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appeared in the Recorp. Of course it is clearly a violation of 
the rule for a Senator to follow the same practice in a speech 
that he may deliver. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I am simply calling atten- 
tion to the abuse of this rule, for the benefit not only of the 
public but of Congress itself. This is a special privilege of the 
House, and this matter was inserted after Congress had ad- 
journed, and it seems to me that it certainly deserves the mild 
criticism I have attempted to give it here. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will announce. if 
the Senator from Kansas will pardon him, that in the opinion 
of the Chair nothing should be stated by a Senator that would 
be a reflection upon the integrity or moral character of a Mem- 
ber of the other House or impute to him improper or unworthy 
motives. The Chair may be in error, but the Senator from 
Kansas has the view of the present occupant of the chair, and 
the Chair hopes the Senator will conform to that view. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I shall certainly endeavor to conform to 
the ruling of the Chair, for whose opinion I have the greatest 

t. I wish, in closing the controversy, to simply call at- 
tention to this practice, Which ought to challenge the serious 
thought of the membership of that honorable body to bring 
about a modification of its rule so as to protect itself as well as 
the country against willful abuse. I want the Congress and the 
country to know that this statement, or “data” as he calls it 
himself, which does not rise to the importance or dignity of a 
speech, was bought and paid for in so many dollars and cents. 

The statement shows on its face that it was prepared by one 
Paul S. Conwell, of Kansas City, Mo., a young lawyer with whom 
I have been personally acquainted practically all of his life, 
having lived in the same town with him in Kansas during our 
boyhood. This young man was educated to be a lawyer, and 
I wish to say for him that he is really worthy of a better calling 
than the representative of the whisky and brewery interests of 
the country in writing and talking against prohibition. He has 
been employed in that capacity for the last few years simply 
because of the money he gets out of it, for he told me himself 
that the only reason he was doing it was because he could make 
more money out of it than in the legitimate practice of the law. 
Any man with no higher conception of the ethics of the legal 
profession can never hope to attain distinction in the profession. 
However, Mr. Conwell is already receiving some punishment. 
For this article which Representative MEEKER introduced in 
the Recorp Mr. Conwell claims he was to be paid $1,600 for pre- 
paring, but the brewing companies, with their usual display of 
honor and honesty, paid him only $250. After reading the ar- 
ticle one can hardly blame the breweries for objecting to the 
payment of this. exorbitant sum for an article which is not 
actually worth 16 cents. Yet if they agreed to pay it they should 
follow the old adage which exacts honor among thieves. I have 
here an article taken from a recent issue of the Kansas City 
Star giving an account of the bringing of suit by Mr. Conwell 
for the collection of the balance due for preparing this state- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask that it may be read as 
a part of my remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Chair had ruled on this question 


once. ‘ 

Mr. THOMPSON. I hope that the time the Senator from 
Utah occupies will not be taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah rises 
to n point of order and is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a direct personal attack upon a Member 
of the other House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Chair had already ruled upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled two or three 
times on the question and thinks the point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. THOMPSON. This is simply an account of a suit brought 
by Mr. Conwell in corrcboration of my statement that the speech 
was prepared by this very man. I can not see how the Chair 
can hold it to be out of order. It is simply in corroboration of 
the statement I made of the fact that a suit was brought by 
Mr. Conwell to collect a balance due for preparing this speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule provides that when a question of order 
is raised the Senator violating the rule of order must either pro- 
ceed in order or take his seat. I do not ask that the Senator 
from Kansas shall take his seat, but I ask the Senator from 
Kansas to proceed in order. It is not that I care anything 
about what the newspaper article contains if not a criticism of 
a Senator or Member of the House. All that I care about is 
that the Senator should obey the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I expect to proceed in order and to obey 
the rule of the Senate as well as it is obeyed by any of the other 
Senators. I simply desire the right to present the paper to cor- 
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roborate a mere statement of fact. Every Senator does that 
every day on this floor. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
an attack may be made upon the honor or the intexrity of a 
Member of the other House by having read an article to the 
same extent as if the attack were made orally by a Senator. 
The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. THOMPSON. In view of the ruling of the Chair I will 
withdraw the article clipped from the Kansas City Star, and 
ask that it be expunged from the Recorp, and refer simply to 
an article taken from the Kansas City Post of June 19, 1917, 
already contained in the ConGressionat Recorp, on page 4534, 
introduced by Representative RANDALL, of California, on June 
29. 1917, and call attention simply to that part of the article 
concerning the bringing of suit by Mr. Paul S. Conwell, in the 
following language: 

In a suit filed to-day in the circuit court here by Paul S. Conwell, 
who declares he was hired to write the speech by Conrad Mann, 
general manager of the Breweries Co. but never paid for hi 
work. * > The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD printed the speech in full. 

Conwell deciares in his petition that he was hired early this year 
by Mr. Mann, who 9 to pay him $1,600 for writing the * 50 

h and some other incidental publicity work. Conwell says that 
after the speech was delivered and given nation-wide prominence Manu 
paid him $200, and told him to look to other brewers for the balance 
of the $1, promised him. r 

I will proceed now with a discussion of the article itself. 

Mr. President, very little of this article is devoted to the 
question of prohibition, but is confined largely to scurrilous 
criticism of our political policies, prominent citizens, and vari- 
ous institutions in the State of Kansas, together with a recital 
of the most disreputable, fiendish, and heinous crimes that could 
be imagined, alleged to have been committed in the State, and 
attempting to leave the inference that they were caused by 
prohibition, when, as a matter of fact, if the crimes were actu- 
ally committed, liquor was no doubt at the bottom of nine- 
tenths of them. In many of the alleged cases those committing 
the crimes enumerated, the article itself shows, were not 
Kansans at all, but were people from outside the State, and in 
other cases those responsible for the crimes are shown to have 
been residents of other States. As a whole, it is the grossest 
misrepresentation, and the meanest, lowest, foulest, and most 
contemptible publication ever issued against the State, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have been deprived of cir- 
culation through the mails. It was only protected by its official 
character as a part of the Cone@rEssionaL Recorp. No one with 
the best interests of the public at heart would think of pub- 
lishing such rot. It only shows how far an ordinarily decent 
sort of a fellow will sometimes go for a little money to the ex- 
tent of even slandering the State of his birth and maliciously 
abusing or reflecting ugainst his relatives, neighbors, and 
friends, many of whom still live in Kansas, merely for the pur- 
pose of promoting the liquor interests. 

Now, Mr. President, when this question was up at the last 
session of Congress the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep| made the statement in substance that there were more 
drunkards in Kansas to the square acre than in any place he 
had ever been. Now this is a pretty harsh and reckless state- 
ment coming from a Senator representing a great State which 
contains, according to the papers of Missouri, a town named by 
some one in a spirit of humor “ Drydale,” pronounced by Mis- 
sourians to be “ the wettest town in the world.” 

I have here a picture of the place taken from the Kansas City 
Star of June 24, 1917, which is labeled in large type, reaching 
across the entire page, Drydale, the wettest town in the world.“ 
The town consists of 4 saloons and 12 wholesale liquor houses. 
There are no homes, no stores, and nothing but places to sell 
or drink intoxicating liquor. So much drunkenness and lawless- 
ness prevailed there that the President exercised his war power 
and recently established a dry zone around Fort Leavenworth 
so as to include this place, in order to protect the soldiers at 
the fort. 

If I chose to make comparisons, which are always odious, 
without in any way intending to reflect on the good people of 
Missouri, whom I respect most highly, I could point out to the 
Senator a single wet city of about 40,000 inhabitants in Missouri 
where there were more arrests in a year for drunkenness than 
in all the State of Kansas for the same period of time. 

If the statement of the junior Senator from Missouri as to 
drunkenness in Kansas is correct, his travels must have becn 
extremely limited, or else he becomes blind in the presence of 
drunkards everywhere he goes except when in Kansas. While 
this statement, as well as the Meeker data, could be disproved 
by statistics, yet, as statistics are always more or less uncon- 
vincing, in order to get at the exact facts from living witnesses 


on the ground, which is the best evidence after all, I addressed 
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a letter to practically all of the law-enforcing officers in all of 
the counties of Kansas, including the district Judges, the sheriffs, 
and county attorneys, and also to the mayors, chiefs of police, 
and police judges in all first and second class cities. This letter 
avas as follows: . 
> WASHINGTON, D. C., December 30, 1916, 


My Dear Sin: As you have perhaps observed, the old qui, as to 
whether prohibition in Kansas is a failure or actually prohibits—thereb 
lessening drunkenness and crime and resulting morally and economi- 
cally advantageous to our people—has again been raised in our prohibi- 
tion fight in the Nation. 

As one of the law enforcing officers of the State, I would be giad to 
have your experience, observation, and views on these propositions by 
early mail, with authority to use the same in the Senate should it 
error entrant to answer the misrepresentations usually made by the 
opposition. 

hanking you in advance for your trouble, I remain, with best wishes, 
Sincerely and cordially, 
Wu. H. THOMPSON. 


I received something over 100 replies to my letter from nearly 
every county in the State, which I have arranged alphabetically 
by counties. I desire to call particular attention to a few of the 
terse statements in some of the letters, and I shall then ask to 
have the letters made a part of my remarks without reading. I 
shall take up the letters by counties alphabetically, commencing 
with Allen County. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
desires all those letters made a part of his remarks? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to have most of the letters I have 
received made a part of my remarks, I shall refer particularly 
to only a small number of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way I can give consent to that at this 
time is to have the Senator from Kansas give me assurance 
that in none of those letters is there any reflection upon Members 
of this body or of the other House. 

Mr. THOMPSON.’ Of course I would cut out any reflection 
upon any Senator or upon any Member of the House. I have 
already done that in several instances. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want it distinctly understood now that it will 
be cut out; and if it is not cut out, I wish to notify the Senator 
that if it is put in the Rxconb I shall ask that it be cut out from 
the permanent Recorp. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have no objection to that. There will 
be no attempted violation of the rule in that respect. 

Commencing with Allen County, in the southeast section of 
the State, I have a letter from the police judge of Iola, Kans., 
Mr. W. L. Bartels, who signs himself as a lifelong Democrat 
and a veteran of the Civil War. As this is of more than usual 
importance on account of the fact that Mr. Bartels was at one 
time very strongly opposed to prohibition, I desire to read the 
entire letter. 


Iota, Kans., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: You asked me for the result of my observation and ex- 
perience of the effect of the prohibitory law in nsas, and in compli- 
ance with your request will say that I moved to Kansas in 1860 from 
Illinois and have lived in Kansas ever since. I was in the United 
States Army three and a half years during the Civil War; was deputy 
collector of internal revenue from 1885 to 1890; have been mayor of 
Iola two terms and served on its city council five years; and was en- 
gaged in active business in Iola for 25 years, and for the last three 
18800 been police judge of said city, which has a population of 


10.000. 

When the prohibitory law was first brought before the voters of 
Kansas I voted against its adoption. But in the years since its adop- 
tion I have carefully observed its workings and effects, and have become 
convinced that it has been so beneficial to the State, its citizenship, and 
business that I have become and now am a stanch supporter of pro- 
hibition, State and National. 

I believe n law has decreased crime and pauperism in 
Kansas fully 95 per cent. During the last year an average of four 
cases of drunkenness per month has been brought in my court. 

You have my permission to use this statement in any way you see fif. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. L. BARTELS, 
Lifelong Democrat and Veteran of the Civil War. 
Police Judge of Tola. 

The chief of police, Mr. Thomas I. Christy, of Iola, says: 

I firmly believe that the prohibition law in Kansas has been the main 
cause in reducing crime, poverty, sickness, and distress from 75 per cent 
to 90 per cent as compared to former conditions 

Mr. J. J. Varner, mayor of Iola, says: 


Prohibition in Kansas has eliminated at least 90 per cent of drunken- 
ness, crime, and poverty since its adoption. When you learn that 50 
per cent of our jalls and pocrnonacs have no inmates and compare this 
record with the States that permits the sale of infoxicants, you can 
very easily conclude that the reason is the cause of John Barleycorn 
in one State and the freedom from it in the other. 


From Anderson County, I desire to call attention to the state- 
ment of the police judge, Judge J. E. Calvert, at Garnett, Kans.. 
a town of 2,500 people, and the county seat, located in the east 
central section of the State: : ; 
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I beg to say that there -have been but two cases of drunkenness in 
the police court of this city in the past two years and but few cases 
of bootlegging in justice court during the same period. 


The mayor of Garnett, Hon. B. F. Acuff, says: 
Prohibition is certainly one of the things that is push Kansas to 


the front. We have less crimes, less insanity, and I am favor of 
national prohibition. 


From Atchison County, the statement of the county attorney, 
Mr. Charles J. Conlon, is as follows: 


It is my unqualified opinion that prohibition has been and is result- 
ing in less drunkenness, less crime, and in a higher standard of morality 
among our ple, and my opinion in the matter is being reflected by 
thousands of others in Atchison County, some of whom have heretofore 
been strongly opposed to the prohibitory law. 


The mayor of Atchison, Hon. Louis Weinman, states: 


This city and suburbs have a population of about 20,000 people. 
month there were 40 arrests 5 5 the police department and $128 fines 
collected in the police court. robably one-half of these arrests were 
drunken persons who came from East Atchison, Mo.; the other arrests 
were for petty stealing, violating traffic rules, ete. Were it not for the 


conditions in East Atchison, eur police force would have very little 


to Ao. 


From Barber County, located in the ‘southwest section, the 


‘county attorney, Mr. Samuel Griffin, writes: 

There is no question but what prohibition in Kansas prohibits. 
Ninety = cent of those who are arrested for being drunk are 
of the old stock, men who have drank all of their lives, and were 
brought up in States where there were open saloons or in Kansas 
before the law was enforced. The man who gets it now has to send 
off and get it. and that fact becomes of public record, and this deters 
him in the use, as it affects his standing and business credit, etc. The 
bootlegger usually sells it to these old topers, but hardly ever to the 
‘young man, because he runs * chances of being caught, The 

ootlegger is usually soon caught, and spends most of his 

in jail or the penitentiary. 
he person who contends that prohibition in Kansas does not pro- 

hibit does not know either the conditions in Kansas now or what they 

were in the past. There are fewer paupers and more families who own 

their homes. Men and women go better dressed. They give better 

service to their employer; hence every line of business meets with 

better success under prohibition. 

P. S.—There should be national prohibition without doubt. 


The police judge, W. H. McCayne, of the county seat, Medi- 
cine Lodge, writes: \ ` 

I have been police judge since April, 1911, and since that time there 
has been on the docket 183 cases filed, of which have been for 
drunkenness, of which 10 cases have been 
against another, and 5 against a third, makin 
against three. ese men hav 
e City, Mo., not only by their own statements, but 
by the records of the county clerk’s office, 

From Barton County, in the central west, I have a letter from 
the district judge, Hon. D. A. Banta, who, after reviewing the 
situation in Kansas and the gradual betterment in the enforce- 
ment of the law and conditions there, says: 

As a result of all this there is nô consideration that could induce ‘the 
people of this State to return to the old system. 

The mayor of Great Bend, Hon. O. W. Dawson, says: 


I have had a number of years’ experience as an enforcing officer, and 
have no hesitation in saying as a result of that experience and from 
my observation generally throughout Kansas as compared to the han- 
dling of the liquor question in other States, that prohibition is by all 
means the best method of handling this evjl. : 

From Bourbon County, in the southeast section, the county 
attorney, My. James G. Sheppard, writes: À 

Prohibition in Kansas is a success in every possible way, and any 
person who says that it is not a great benefit to the State is either 
misinformed or willfully falsifying, and the same is true of any person 
who says that prohibition has Injured the State in any possible way. 

The sheriff of the county, Mr. J. W. Hartman, states: 


You never see a young man drunk in Bourbon gouar; it is some 
old fellow who got the habit during saloon days that Ís drunk. As 
soon as these old fellows die there is going to be a marked change in 
the number of drunkards. Since the saloons have closed in Nevada and 
Rich Hill, Mo. (our sister State), we have but little trouble with boot- 
legging. Crime grows less every year in Bourbon County, Kans., on 
account of whisky being harder to get. 


BROWN COUNTY. 

This is the county in which Hiawatha, one of the most law- 
abiding cities of the State, is located, and where the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REED] tried a lawsuit some 25 years ago, 
and to which he referred when he stated in his speech on De- 
cember 19 last, speaking of the members of the bar of that city, 
that “it seemed to him there was not a lawyer at the bar who 
was not a common drunkard.” I have here a letter from a man 
who was living there at that time, and who is now a member of 
the bar and editor of one of the leading newspapers of northeast 
Kansas, Mr. F. M. Pearl, who answers that statement most 
thoroughly and completely. Mr. Pearl is one of the ablest and 
most reliable men in the State, and you can rely absolutely on 
what he says. 

In justice to the members of the Brown County bar, with 


a total of 21 cases 
corroborated 


whom I am personally and intimately acquainted, I shall read- 
Tull, as it appears under the head of Butler County. 


this letter in full, He says! 


Last 


me either, 


ust the same man, 6 
all ordered their liquor directly from 


; HIAWATHA, KANS., January 12, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON z ` ~ 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR: I observed in the Recorp the attack made on the 
Brown County bar of 25 years ago by the junior Senator from Missouri, 
in which he stated that the bar of that od were noted as —— 


Harrington, Col. E. B 


Newlon, Your 


t four 
moderate drinkers. Unfortunately for all moderate drinkers — 4 soa- 
rom 


is a fresh arrival from our 1 State of Nebraska or Missouri 
in a few minutes after the departure of 


ave and 
the other has long since retired from practice. ae 8555 sas cast» 
ar-fetched, an e brewers 

ha 


F. M. PEARL. 

Mr. REED. Who says that? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. F. M. Pearl. 

I will leave it to the Senate and the people of the country to 
judge for themselves as to who has correctly represented the 
character of the bar at Hiawatha as to sobriety at that time. 

I have a letter from the mayor of this same city, Hon. George 
©. McKnight. in which he states: 


The law prohibits absolutely here in Hiawatha, Kans. During the 
past year there have been 27 arrests for drunkenness ; 26 of these were 
persons returni from across the line in Missouri or Nebraska. The 
only liquor they brought home with them was in their stomachs. These 

es were promptly arrested and placed in jail. One arrest was for 
runkenness or sickness from taking too much Hostetter’s bitters. 
“ Bootlé, ng Is unknown here in Hiawatha and has been for several 
ears. In September a circus visited our city, and on that day over 
people were in town. Not a single case of drunkenness was re- 
t e police, and we have not heard that a single drunken per- 
son was seen. The prosperity of our city is beyond anything ever known 
here. Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of city 4 per cent bonds sold last 
month for a premium and that to local purchasers. 


I have a letter from the sheriff of the county, Mr. C. W. 
Biddle, in which he states: 


The prohibition law of the State of Kansas actually prohibits, and 
we absolutely have less drunkenness and crime than our sister States 
Nebraska and Missouri. I know whereof I speak, as I am in a 
position to see and learn. Kansas has been troubled some by hayin 
two wet boundaries—Nebraska and Missouri—but, thank the go 
people of Nebraska, they blowed up the wet element last election, which 
will make us three dry boundaries; with Missouri pons dry slowly but 
surely. I am for nation-wide prohibition, and am thankful that 
Kansas has as grand and good a Senator that has the backbone to fight 
the everlasting curse, liquor, 

The county attorney, Mr. W. E. Archer, has this to say: 

The prohibition laws of Kansas are not a failure, but do pro- 
hibit. * + Kansas would no more think of giving up its peo: 
hibitory liquor law than it would its 8 system or the right 
of the people to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. ; 

Hon. J. F. Bailey, mayor of the city of Horton, a railroad 
town of 4.500 people, says: 

I have been a resident of the city for about 30 years and I want to 
say prohibition is not a failure in Kansas but a grand success. As 
you ow, Horton has a population of about 4,500 and is a railroad- 
shop town, and I can tru vy say it is seldom one sees a drunken 
man on the sireets, and that is usually some one that comes in on 
the train from some ‘point in Missouri. There is but very little crime 
committed in our city, and I don't think we average three arrests per 
month, and our city is empty most of the time. 

From Butler County I have a good letter from the mayor, 
‘Hon. G. W. Stinson, of El Dorado City, in the heart of the 
new oil field, which is destined to be the most productive oil 
field in the world. I will simply call attention to his letter in 
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The mayor of Sedan, in Chautauqua County, Hon. Norman L. 
Hay, in the southern part of the State, writes: 

We have little drunkenness. If you will give us a law making it 
necessary for those that hold a Government license to sell intoxicatin, 
liquors to come ouin- the open, or better still, have the Governmen 
rena to license them to sell it, we will make a State law making the 

int of delivery the point or place of sale, and then we will be able 
ae enforce the law with little or no effort. This administration and 
the people of Sedau stand for the enforcement of the prohibitory law. 

From Columbus, Cherokee County, in the southeast section 
of the State, I have a letter from the judge of the district, Hon. 
J. N. Dunbar, who states the difficulties in enforcing the law 
by reason of its close proximity to wet territory, and then 
makes this statement: 

We are also situated immediately adjacent to the city of Joplin, 
Mo., a large mining center, with large brewing and distilling interests. 
but in spite of all these disadvantages, it has been demonstrated 
abundantly that the Jaw can be enforced. 

* * . * * * * 
I am heartily in sympathy with any effort you can make for national 
prohibition, and you have my sincere wishes that you may succeed, as 
we are in a community whose peculiar situation will be most benefited 
by that law. 

Hon. A, L. Remaley, mayor of the city of Columbus, writes, 
in answer to the question as to whether prohibition prohibits: 

Yes; the fault lies not with the Jaw, but with its enforcement. 
Nine-tenths of all arrests made here in Columbus are drunks caused 


by our close proximity to the Missouri line. Were we 100 or 150 miles 
from Missouri, instead of 25 miles, our city prison would be of no use, 


From Clay County, going more to the north central section of 
the State, I have a letter from the mayor, Hon. M. M. Smith, 
in which he makes this statement: 

The writer is 35 years old and is a native Kansan and does not ever 


remember of pecina an open saloon in this State. What I would like 
to see is nation-wide prohibition, 

From Coffey County, in the southeast section of the State, 
Hon, S. D. Weaver, mayor of the city of Burlington, the county 
seat, states: 

2 I beg to say unqualifiedly that prohibition is a mighty good thing for 

‘ansas. 

It is a suctess in our city and in our State, a success not only that 
it ween the sale of intoxicating liquor, but that it makes our city 
ani State better in every way and a much more desirable place in 
which to live. And it is a success financially. $ 

. * s saae * * * 

Nothing could induce or influence our people to return to the 
saloon or the sale of intoxicating liquor in any manner. We are more 
than satisfied, and would not think of changing. 


From Cowley County I have a letter from the police judge, 
Hon. F. Harbue, of Arkansas City, one of the leading cities of 
that county, located on the border, which states: 


I believe the arrests for intoxication have been reduced about 90 
per cent; other crimes accordingly. * * Better to pass a law 
prohibiting the manufacture of all intoxicants. 


I also have a letter from the district judge of that district, 
Hon. O. P. Fuller, who states: : 


No one will contend that Kansas prohibition prevents all drunkenness 
or crime as a result of drunkenness. But that drunkenness and crimes 
resulting therefrom are cai reduced by reason of prohibition is so 
patent a fact that I know of no fair-minded and sane Kansan who 
would declare otherwise. ‘The beneficial effect of Kansas prohibition 
T be inestimabiy furthered when we are assisted by national prohi- 

tion. 

Coming now to the eastern border, to one of the largest 
cities, is Pittsburg, where we have had great trouble in the 
enforcement of the law. The chief of police of Pittsburg, 
Hon. Roll Rakestraw, writes this letter. After dealing with 
the difficulties on account of being able to buy liquor, just across 
the line, he says: 

But notwithstanding all this, our city is in a much better condition 
than it was 12 years ago. Then we had in the neighborhood of 28 
saloons running open in our town, which then had a population of 
about 12,000. When the order was given to close the saloons in Pitts- 
burg it was rumored that Pittsburg would go dead and that business 
houses that were vacated by the saloons would remain empty 5 but, on 
the centres: as fast as the punanga were vacated by the oons they 
were imme Jate aoran by some legal business. And to-day our city 
has a population of 20,000, with no saloons and not an empty business 
building in town, and we have never had a lull or panic in business. 


Judge Leo J. McKenna, police judge of the city, has this 
to say: > : 

We are too near the Missouri State line to feel the full benefit 
of prohibition, being only 4 miles away, but in my two years experi- 
ence as police judge of this city of 20,000 I have not had a gle 
drunk tell me that he became intoxicated upon liquor bought in Kan- 
sas. They invariably get their liquor across the State line, and on 


account of this condition we are deprived of the real benefit of pro- 
hibition, . 


Hon. A. J. Curran, district judge of this district, states: 


The law against the sale of intoxicating liquor is being fairly 
and reasonably well enforced in Kansas, * * Unquestionably the 
ae nae, law greatly restricts and reduces the sale of intoxicat- 

From Decatur County, in the northwest, a letter frem Judge 
J. S. Leake, police judge at Oberlin, the county seat, says: 


Drunkenness is getting less and less, and, in fact, it is almost a 
thing of the past; but the Government is at fault for licensing the sale 
of the stuff, and iam hoping that national prohibition is not far off. 


The judge of that northwest district, comprising six counties, 
Hon. W. S. Langmade, says: 


We can truly say. we have a dry State. A drunken man is seldom 
seen and crime is lessened and the standard of morality much higher, 
especially among our young men, than it was a few years ago. n 
fact drinking is unpopular and growing more so under the influence 
of prohibition, 


From Dickinson County I have a letter from Hon. W. D. 
Nichols, mayor of the city of Abilene, a city of about 5,000 
people, which contains this statement: 

In the last 10 years there nas not been a man killed in any fight 
which could be charged up to liquor, and there are no homes being fore- 
closed on account of liquor. very year the few 8 are get- 


ting less. Last year in this town of 5,000 there were only two arrests 
for drunkenness, 


I will put that record up against the record of any city of its 
size anywhere in the world. 

The police judge of the city of Abilene, Judge J. C. Porter, 
states: : 

Prohibition certainly does prohibit with us. During the year 1916 


there were five warrants issued and two arrests made for drunken- 
ness and one bootlegger and no joints running. 


From Doniphan County, the northeast county of the State, 
Judge J. M. Knight, police judge of the city of Troy, states: 

1 have had five cases before me for drunkenness during the year 1916. 
Our city has a population of some 1,500 and we are in favor of prohi- 
bition, and the pie of this community would never vote to do away 
with the prohibitory law. When we had open saloons we had terms 
of court A from four to six weeks. ow we have terms lastin 
from two to three days each term. People are more prosperous a 
are building and owning their own homes and are well satisfied and are 
helping enforce the laws. 4 


From Douglas County, in the eastern section of the State, the 
county attorney, Mr. Thomas Harley, writing from Lawrence, 
Kans., states: 


The prohibitory Jaw is not a failure in Kansas. It is a marked 
success, and I am speaking from experience that I-have had as an 
officer—four aram as city attorney of this city and six years as county 
attorney of this county. S 

From Ellis County, located in the northwest section of the 
State, I have a letter from the mayor of Hays, Hon. H. W. Chit- 
tenden, in which he states: 

I know of no law on our statutes which has a greater sanction by 
the people of this State than this law, and I do not suppose that any- 
one will contend that Kansas is a lawless place. 

The population of the city of Hays is about 3,000. Out of this 
number of people there is not one drunkard; in fact, we have no drunk- 
ards, paupers, or idlers, but our people are contented, happy, and pros- 
perous, early seven-eighths of them own their own homes and have 
money in the bank. 


From Finney County, my old home county, located in the 
western section of the State, I have a letter from the sheriff, Mr. 
Oll Brown, who makes this statement: 

I have lived E Kansas all my life and for the last two years have 
been sheriff of Finney County, and have been in a good position to ob- 
serve the workings of the prohibition law. I would say that it has 
worked in Kansas and has done the State more good than any one law 
that I know of. It most certainly reduces crime, lessens drunkenness, 
and raises the morality of the State to a very high degree. * + eè 
Take it is a whole, prohibition has been enforced at least 90 per cent 
in Kansas, and has made Kansas 90 per cent more efficient. 


From Ford County, in the western end of the State, the mayor 
of the county seat, Dodge City, Hon. W. T. Hale, writes: 

As you know, our city before prohibition was enforced had a very 
bad reputation for drunkenness and all other kinds of vices that go 
hand in hand with the liquor traffic, but to-day we have a city of 5, 

Le with only a day and night marshal, and it is very little they haye 
A o on account of liquor, 

The sheriff of this same county, Mr. C. W. Woolwine, states : 

The people here are so well satisfied with it we will vote almost to a 
man and woman for national prohibition. 

From Franklin County, the sheriff, Hon. Nick Johnson, at 
Ottawa, the county seat, states: 

To ay. mind, open saloons in Kansas would be a crime equal to tak- 
ing the lives of our younger generation. 

The district judge of this district, Hon. C. A. Smart, states: 


You can put it down as a settled fact, prohibition is here to stay. 
It is as firmly fixed in the minds of our people as the abolition of 
human slavery, and is no longer a disputed question, It is a fixture in 
this State because our people have become thoroughly convinced that it 
is a paying investment; that is, that sober men are to be trusted in all 
stations in life rather than drunken men, and the situation resolves 
itself down to that proposition, 


From Junction City, Geary County, where one of the present 
officers’ training camps is located, Judge J. I. Kern, police judge; 
Mr. M. D. Peeso, city marshal; and Mr. I. M. Platt, city attor- 
ney, state over their signatures: 


It has been the earnest endeavor of the officers at all times during 
the past 10 years to enforce all laws, and especially the prohibitory 
liquor law. Naturally drunkenness has materially decreased, as have 
all other crimes. We have made an examination of the records and 
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find. that our police and district court records show a decrease in crime 
and prosecution for cffenses of at least 500 per cent. This may seem 
large, but an examinstion of the records will 85 us out. 

The county attorney of Geary County, Hon. William W. 
Pease, of Junction City, states: 

As to the question whether prohibition in Kansas is a failure, I have 
to say that no statement can be more absurd or false. Limes nfluence 
of the saloon and its accompanying vices are gone our young men 
no longer influenced by the ttering attractions to entice them into 
the web of damnation. 

From the city of Gove, Gove County, located in the northwest 
section of the State, the county attorney, Hon. E. F. Beckner, 
states: 

„ The 3 law in this State and county is a decided success, 

Even the fellows, or a majority of them, that use the liquor 
— be opposed to the open saloon, 

From the city of New Ulysses, Grant County, in the south- 
west section, the county attorney, Hon. H. W. Stubbs, writes: 

My observation of the operation of the prohibitory law in Kansas 
leads me to believe that even though it has been in some instances 
foo hewn enforced it has done more to lessen drunkenness and 
crime than dny other one thing. 

From the city of Eureka, Greenwood County, in the south- 
east section, in the oil and gas district, Hon. M. A. Miller, mayor, 
states: 

I think I can answer your question about as inte 
ing to you a conversation I had with a young lady, w 
and cashier in our store. I asked her the question it she often saw a 
drunken man in Eureka. She said she never had seen one, and she 
has been raised right there. 

From the city of Syracuse, Hamilton County, one of the coun- 
ties of my old judicial district, my suceesser in office, Hon. 
George J. Downer, judge of the district composed of the nine 
9 counties of the State, says: 

S opent over 20 years of my life in a State that has local option, and 
have in Kansas 18 ware the last 12 of which time the prohibitor, 
law bas been enforced. ink the W in Kansas are much 


ene under the Droblpltery law than in States which have local 
sino * am ——.— that our people would never consent to a 


tly by repeat- 


8 é drunkenness that exists in Kansas should not be charged 
to 2 ter * but should be char; to the rode em interests 
hich ship liquor from wet territory into nsas. 


ected against the liquor traffic from the outside, we will then hit 3 
control the situation, a case of drunkenness in Kansas will be very, 
very rare, indeed. $ 
From the city of Newton, Harvey County, in the central see- 
tion of the State, Hon. A. J. Duff, mayor, e 
There is absolutely no question in the minds of our city i gen yyw en 
one our anton as to the’ hans yg es of ton 1 — — cone -i = 
e rs are © 8! ents 
IWF 9255 the ee this be Nag th the — ous obstacle to pment — 
forcement of the law. 
The county attorney of Harvey County, Hon. L. C. Kelley, 
of Newton, states: 
The prohibitory liquor law in Kansas is not a failure. The prontito: 


liquor law in ints a rohibits. As a result of our hibitory 
manor’ law, there is less drunkenness, less crime, and less respon 
than in many b dent * and ces other than = > Btatg of 
ee am | which &re not. with a 8 
aw i 

Iw Harvey gs during the — month of. December, 1916, and 
with a strict — a of the liquor law, I have caused the arrest 


of only two le for drunkenness, and in the city of * with a 
population of approximately 10,000, there has been only three arrested 
for drunkenness. 

From Hodgeman County, in the western section of the State, 
the county attorney, Hon. Albert H. Wilson, of Jetmore, states: 

I am fully A with 22 law and the manner in which it is en- 
forced, All that is required is action by our National Congress in order 
that our State 5 be made more effective. 

From Jackson County, Mr. Charles E. Johnson, sheriff, of 
Holton, writes: 

If there Is any one issue that I think should become a national law, 


it surely should be the question of prohibition. * * I have kept 
a record of the men that have come under my control as sheriff in the 
years of 1915 and 1916, and 


nd find that 96 per cent of them drink in: 
toxicating liquors and 90 per cent are cigarette users. I know these 
res to be correct, and I am sure that it is an easy matter to decide 
t liquor will do for a man. 


Toth Jefferson County, in the northeast section of the State, 
the sheriff, Mr. E. W. O'Brien, of Oskaloosa, states: 

The consumption of intoxicating liquors in this county is not more 
than 10 to 15 per cent of what it was before prohibition. * + It 
em eg hag ee Po EO 
deen vaca at 204 days, over en the time. 

From Jewell County, in the northwest section or the State, 
the county attorney, Hon. C. Clyde Myers, stutes: 


I would rather cut off head than to back on the 3 igs given 
us by the in the ef es, which have a great help tess- 
ing to us. am for na r 


From Kearney County, Mr. B. L. Hart, of Lakin, county at- 


torney, states: 
Prohibition in Kansas has been a great suecess. 


is bookkeeper’ 


From Kingman County, the mayor of Kingman, Hon. Clyde 
Murphy, states: 4 


Whatever failure might charged to the law in this State is 
chargeable to the pi i A e of the National Government. 
this time we have the most in our city 
any one time in three years. We have 


Year's: drunks: and one for bootlegging. that this will 
com fa even now with cities of size im other States 
ha the saloons; We have a population of about 3,000, 


From Labette County, in the southeast section, Mr. T. A. 
Murry, chief of police of Parsons, states: 


Prohibition fh Kansas is a great success. % „» Prohibition has 
lessened drunkenness’ and crime and bas resulted economically as well 
as morally advantageously to our people, 


The mayor of the city of Chetopa, in the same county, Hon. 
Sigmund Lehman, states: 


J came to po shortly after Kansas became a prohibition State, 
and I am convin that prohibition is the proper method of reduein 
crimes, and also aids very materially: in providing better homes an 
better families. And I am ae classed ge 1 — 5 Reppin prohibition 
people, either, althou I am now serving the e as mayor 
2 a, prohibition city, and I believe pine Bie hg in the enforcement 

e law.” 


From Leavenworth County, the city attorney of the city of 
Leavenworth, Hon. C. P. Rutherford, states: 


I desire to Sey, emphatically that prohibition in Kansas has not 
m a. failure Notwithstanding all of the difficulties of 
enforcement, I am asiant tħat there is not on the statute books 
of the State another law or dozen laws which have and will continue 
to have such beneficial results to our people both economically and 
morally as — prohibitory liquor laws. eo sentiment in favor of 
—.— — is growing stronger all the time. Tbe drunkard is a 
the rum seller is an outlaw in Kansas. 


me mayor of the city of Tongamoxie, in the same county, 


Hon, J. H. Dreisbach, states: 

I think I can say that we have none or very little drunken ness in 

ur town now. We are too near Kansas City, Mo., to do away with 
all drinking, but I know that there is far less drinking than it we 
= saloons. We certainly would not go back to t wide-open 
saloon. 

From Lincoln County, Judge C. H. Berry, police judge of the 
city of Lincoln, states: 

Prohibition has prohibited in this city for the last 15 years. 


From Linn County, the county e, Harry W. Fisher, 
of Mound City, states: 

During the holidays just 8 in an esite county of over 15,000 
inhabitants, only two cases of drunkenness were reported. A 
drunk is so scarce as to be a curiosity; half the youth of Linn CAS 
never having seen a drunken man and few, Indeed, who ever saw a 
drunken woman. 

The mayor, Hon. Samuel Tucker, of the city of Pleasanton, a 
town of 1,500 people, in the same county, states: 

We have not had occasion to cause the arrest of a single individual 
in nine months. We have had three convictions in nearly two years, 
and two of these were for packing whisky im from Missouri and one 
was nness. 

From Lyon County, Judge John H. J. Rice, police judge of 
the city of Emporia, states: 

In looking over the police-court docket for the month of December, 
1916, and faciuding both holidays, I find that there were only om 
cases of a coming into the police court. * » ex- 
perience o! N darek flatly contradicts the claim made by the — 
of nrobibltlon that it Is a fallure. 

From Marion County, the mayor of Hillsboro, Hon. H. 
Brunig, states: 

Kansas is greatly benefited by prohibition; its failure exists only in 
the written’ pamphlets of its opponents. Resubmission in Kansas would 
only increase its dry vote. 

From Marshall County, the mayor of Blue Rapids, Hon, A. R. 
Dean, states: 

We feel thankful we have no saloons in Kansas. 

From Meade County, in the western section of the State, the 
county attorney, Hon. Frank S. Sullivan, states: 

hibition d prohi and one making statements to the con- 
ene shows either D T ne willfal “Neate to mislead. 

From Miami County, the sheriff, Mr. M. E. Stevenson, at 
Paola, writes: 


I have seen more drunkards in Kansas City, Mo., in one day than in 
Kansas in my entire term of office of a little over ‘two years.. * 

rohibition law is enforced in this county as well as in ather 
—.— of this State add have come under my on, The 
people as well as the officers of the law and the courts insist upon 
— this law. 


From Mitchell County, city attorney of Beloit, a city of about 
4.000, Hon. A. E. Jordan states : 


During the past 25 years we have had but one murder case in this 
county. 
. district court we have had no criminal cases 
The present Mak docket shows not a uoge criminal ense. 
ce court, and some 


aE 
scarcely average two cases a month in our po 
years have not averaged more than one a 


1917. 


We have held public meetings, such as barbecues and the Uke, here 
in this town in Which there were over 10,000 in attendance without 
having a single police court or a county criminal court case arising 
therefrom or in connection therewith. 

Our pauper list is almost nothing. 


The sheriff of Mitchell County, Mr. John W. Hayes, of Beloit, 
states: , 
Prohibitory law is a law, but needs the cooperation of the Ped- 


eral Government. I y believe a nation-wide prohibitory law would 
be the best remedy. 


From Montgomery County Hon. Milton Cook, mayor of the 
city of Cherryvale. writes: 


crime, uplifted morals, our people have lived better, dressed better, 
whieh fact I attribute to prohibition law. Kansas has demonstrated 


and honest, and that le can get along liquor, I know 
that in our city our people would vote 9 to 1 in favor of national 
probibition, 


Judge Revilo Newton, police judge of the city of Cherryvale, 
states: 

Individually I have not seen @ drunken person on our streets for 
two years, 

Hon. T. C. Hansen, mayor of the city of Caney, Montgomery 
County, states: 

National prohibition is the next forward step we of Kansas expect 
to see along this line. And may its coming be ed by the actiom 
of Congress. 

From Morton County, the extreme southwest county, Mr. 
James C. Fullenwider, ef Richfield, sheriff, states: 

T am heartily in tavor of national prohibition. Let's get national 
prohibition in four years from now—in 1920. 

From MePherson County Judge Allen Wilber, police judge 
of the city of Lindsborg, states: 

+ I have taken the trouble to look at my docket for the P ee seven 
goer from January 1. 1910, to 5 1, 1917. and 1 find that I 
ave heard 86 cases, of which 47 were for drunkenness. Our popula- 
tion has Er 555 from 2,000 to 2,200 during this time. I will venture 
to say that believe that one saloon in Lindsborg in three months’ 
time would have brought more business to the police court than I have 
bad in seven years. 

From Nemaha County, the county in which I first settled in 
Kansas, the county attorney, Hon. Horace M. Baldwin, at 
Seneca, states: 

The best ar ent for the success of the prohibitory law in Kan- 
sas is that sentiment of the State is overwhe' agiy in its 
Tavor. I suggest that it would be a very pertinent inquiry 
for you to make of the enya of prohibition, whether or not they 
could cite you to any other law which they claimed to have been a 
failure and yet which grew in popular favor as the years went by. 

Judge J. L. Musgrove; police judge of the city of Sabetha, 
Nemaha County, states: 

I will give you m erienece as police judge, which office I have 
filled since May, 1914. uring this time I ve tried 21 liquor cases 
in my court. However, of this number one man was tri 4 times, 
and two others 3 times apiece, reducing the number of persons before 
me to 14 for violation of the liquor laws. 

Hon. A. S. Ross, mayor of the city of Sabetha, Nemaha County, 
states: 

I will say that in our city we are strictly enforcing the prohibitory 
law and we have hig’ A little drunkenness, and as a consequence our 
police court has very little or nothing to do. 

From Neosho County, the county attorney, Mr. R. B. Smith, 
of Erie, states: 

I know that the prohibitory liquor law in Kansas lessens the sale and 
use of intoxicating liquor and lessens many ether classes of crimes, 
such as immoral conduct, assaults, murders, burglary,, larceny, and 
highway robbery, for these are several of the classes of cases that 
ne eS i men or men craving intoxieating liquor are most likely to 
commit, 

From Ness County, Hon. Albert S. Foulks, judge of the thirty- 
third judicial district, of Ness City, eontaining nine counties. 
states: 

So far as om No rience of prohibition Fes. whisky selling has been 
driven out of s State, except in case of transient tleggers. I do 
. not believe there is a single place in my district where liquor is kept 
for sale, and it is a rare to see an Intoxicated person in any of 
the nine counties to which my duties call me. 

Mr. A. W. Wilson, the county attorney of Ness County, of 
Ness City, states: 

In the 10 rs that I have been prosecuting in Ness County, Kans., 
there has mat eae a saloon er a joint operating. There has —.— occa- 
sional bootlegging, which has been easily suppressed as soon as known. 

Hon. L. H. Wilder, of Norton, county attorney of Norton 
County, states: 8 

Prohibition seems to have taken up its permanent abode in the 
country, and ail would do well to recognize this fact and to govern 
themselves accordingly. 

From Osage County, Hon. Ben Heilbrun, mayor of Osage City, 
states: 


I would say conditions compared to open saloons fs 99 cent in 
favor of Kansas, I am no prohibitionist and not hysterical en the 
question, yet must say prohibition in Kansas looks good to me. 


Hon. B. F. 
states: 

It seems almost 
does not prohibit.. It does prohibit in Kansas and always will. 

From Hon. George W. Finney, of Larned, county attorney, 
Pawnee County, states: 

You know and I know and every mam who has the sense of a last 

ear's bird’s nest knows now and have known for years past that proh!- 
tion in Kansas is a success. 

Mr. C. M. Mills, of Phillipsburg, county attorney of Phillips 
County, states: 

I feel positive that the prohibition law is a success, and we have 
many young folks who do not know what a saloon is as they never saw 
one. e have a few drunks, but I tell you they take to the woods 
quite rapidly, or their friends take them there. 

Hon. Floyd Funnell, mayor of Wamego, Pottawatomie 
County, states: . 

You will find that prohibition in this locality is a real success. We 
do not have 1 drunk now where we had 30 then. Our ice court is 
rey out of business. We have not had an arrest for over three 
months. 

From Reno County, Hon. F. F. Prigg, judge district court at 
Hutchinson, states: 

I have not seen a drunken man in Kansas for so many years that E 
have not any recollection of when I did see one. All of this talk about 
prohibition not being effective in Kansas is simply nonsense and not 
worthy of very much consideration. 

From Republic County, the sheriff, Mr. A. T. Huntington, 
of Belleville, states: ‘ 

We have a city of about 2,300. 1 do not believe that there has 
been à drunk in the city jail for six months. * * è Prohibition 
in Kansas is a suecess. 

From Rice County, Judge J. C. Antrobus, poiice judge of the 
city of Sterling, states: 

I have been Larges judge in this town fwo years and only six men 
have been brought into court for being drunk. This is a town of 2.500. 

The county attorney of Rice County, at Lyons, Hon. H. C. 
Crandall, states: 

It is folly to argue against the question of national ibition, 
All farseeing men can see the necessity of such a law, and ft is only 
a question of time until national prohibition will actually be here, 
Kansas bas found prohibition a suceess, as have other States which 
have tried it, 

From Riley County, the sheriff, Mr. C. E. Schermerhorn, 
of Manhattan, states: 

Prohibition in Kansas is a decided success. 

Judge Alfred S. Porter, police judge of the citx of Manhat- 
tan, states: 

I am more than proud of the fact that F reside in a dry State and 
only hope that soon it may be Nation wide. 

From Rush County, the county attorney, Hon. Frank U. 
Russell, at La Crosse, writes: 

Let's dissolve the partnership between Uncle Sam and booze. It is 
a disgraceful alliance. 

From Russell County, Hon. J. C. Ruppeathal, of Russell, 
judge of the twenty-third judicial district, comprising six west- 
ern counties, states: 

This judicial district is an average district of the rural parts of 

anasas. Ten years ago there were considerable prosecutions for the 

olation of the liquor law, and these have grown steadily fewer and 
fewer until a liquor prosecution is rather rare in any county of the dis- 
yee at the same time ts are unknown and bootleggers are searce. 
Hardly anyone any longer defends or excuses the violators of this law 
or upholds the regular use of liquor for beverage purposes 
In no department of business—financial, sociai, educational, or other 
activity—is there any disposition on part of anyone to curry favor with 
the liquor interests, but instead all are united against it. 

From Sedgwick County, in which is located Wichita, the 
second largest city in the State, Hon. Thornton W. Sargent, 
district- judge, states: 


Take the State as a whole, my observation fs that there is not one- 
tenth of the drunkenness in Kansas that there is in wide-open 
States. Over 90 per cent of the children of Kansas has never seen a 
saloon; a large majority of the children dọ not know what a saloon 
means except from hearsay. ~ 

Hon. Thomas C. Wilson, district judge at Wichita, in the same 
county, states: x 

Proħfbition in Kansas is æ great success. In the thickly populated 
centers the law is violated more or less, and until we have national 
prohibition it will be impossible to absolutely prevent the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor. + Jt is a rare Rreeption to see a drunken man 
am the streets, and the benefits of pro#ibition to the rising generation 
are inestimable. ` 


The mayor of Wichita, Hon. O. H. Bentley, states: 

In my judgment the solution of the problem is national prohibition, 

From Saline County, the county attorney, Hon. L. W. Hamner, 
of Salina, states“ 


There is no question, nor can there be any successful controversy 
over the fact that prohibition does t. In our ewn community 
here we have practically no drunkenness. Crime of every nature has 
Skint ne the enforcement of the prohibitory law, conservatively, 

per cen 


Chilcott, mayor of Osborne, Osborne County, 


foolish for men to talk any more that prohibition 
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From Shawnee County, in which is located the city of To- 
peka, the county attorney, Hon. W. E. Atchison, states: 

We have no saloons in Topeka and no joints. A few bootieggers 
remain, but they are being so constantly hounded and prosecuted by. 
the officers that their business is exceedingly small, here is less 
drunkenness in the cities of Kansas than in any other cities of which 
I bave any knowledge, A 

Hon. George H. Whitcomb, judge of the district court at 
Topeka, states: 

There are, in my judgment, no evil effects resulting from the pro- 
5 | law, but, on the contrary, the results have been entirely in the 
way of the promotion of sobriety and law observance and the savin 
of money for increased expenditures for the betterment of schools an 
homes and generally for what goes to’ make life more worth while. 
From Scott County, the county attorney, Mr. H. A. Russell, 
of Scott City, states: 

Prohibitign prohibits in Scott County. There is no liquor used in 
this county except what is privately. shipped in from Kansas City, 
Mo. There are no sales and there are no drunks. * * © Prohibi- 


tion prohibts in western Kansas, the wet advocates to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

From Sherman County, Hon. George Kelly, mayor of the 
city of Goodland, states: 

I think we are at least 90 per cent better off than we were before, 
as we 3 have no T 1 1725 any more; the re ee in general 
all pay their debts better, hold th jobs better, and it is a very rare 
thing to see a person under the influence of liquor. While I am not a 
strict prohibitionist myself, I am sure against the saloons, for I know 
we are much better o without them. 

The county attorney of Sherman County, Mr. Elmer E. 
Euwer, of Goodland, states: 

I am only a young man, but I believe I can say with authority that 
prohibition is not a failure in our State. I was born and raised in 
Topeka, Kans, having lived there 25 years, and I was 20 
before I ever saw the outside door of a saloon, and then I 
Kansas City. Mo. to see that. I can further say that I have never 
seen the inside of a saloon, nor have I ever touched a drop of liquor 
in any shape or form. and I owe the fact that I can make that state- 
ment to prohibition in our State. 

From Sumner County, the mayor of the city of Caldwell, one 
of the principal border cities, Hon. I. M. Horton, states: 

My conclusions regarding prohibition formed from a long observation 
of its workings are that prohibition does prohibit in spite of the fact 
of the liquor interests arguments to the contrary. * * * Previous 
to the enforcement of prohibition the police court fines ran into hun- 
dreds of dollars yes month, while for the whole of last year (1916) 
the total fines collected for all misdemeanors was $94. 


From Washington County, the sheriff, Mr. D. W. McLeod, of 
Washington, states: 

I can say that prohibition in this county is a success as far as I 
know in regafd to the duties of this office, and I am safe to say that 


when Nebraska's dry Jaw takes effect that the duties of my brother 
officers along the State line will be somewhat lessened. 

From Wilson County, the mayor of the city of Fredonia, Hon. 
J. W. Moss, states: 

I am a native of Missouri but have lived in Kansas for over 36 years, 
and anyone who says that prohibition in Kansas is a failure misrepre- 
sents the facts. ere is not as_ much misery and crime cau by 
drunkenness in the entire State of Kansas as there is in one of the 
larger cities of Missouri. We have a few cases of chronic drunkenness 
and a small amount of bootlegging, but taken 8 it is not a 
con — the bucket as compared with States where the open saloon is 

owed, - 

The police judge of the city of Fredonia, Mr. P. H. Mattheus, 
states: 

The effects of prohibition is plainly appareat on every: hand, to 
every unbiased obseryer making more happy homes, a better and cleaner 
citizenship. 

From Woodson County the mayor of Yates Center, the county 
seat, Hon. L. R. Wallace, after reviewing the situation, states: 

This leads me to the firm belief that our Nation ought to be a dry 
Nation, and I believe the greatest piece of legislation our Congress 
poog pass would be the submission of an amendment for prohibi- 

on. * 

From Wyandotte County, my home county, in the city of 
Kansas City, which is practically a part of the great city there, 
nearly one-third of the population being on the Kansas side, 
the judge of the district court; Hon. W. H. McCamish, writes: 

If M uri, or Jackson County even, were dry, it would leave us 
with no%problem to contend with along these lines. 


The sheriff of the same county, Mr. R. L, Hinch, of Kansas 
City, Kans., states: 


There was a time in Kansas when prohibition did not prohibi 
the day is gone, never to return. isky has been 

lions of good people. The saloons were cl in Kansas City, Kans., 
about 10 years ago. City, Kans., has ed ever since; 
business rents commenced to increase when the saloons were closed 
here. ‘There are no vacant business houses in Kansas City, Kans., and 
has not been since the saloons were closed, excepting some building 
that was erected in the resident district by brewery compani 


es for the 
purpose of selling liquor in. At this time most of them are occupied, 


So I could go on all through these letters, but I have al- 


ready shown from every section of the State the same unanim- 
ity of opinion. 


ears of age 
d to go to 


but 
the downfall of mil- 
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The letters arranged alphabetically by counties, which have 
not been read in full, are as follows: : 
ALLEN COUNTY. 


Iota, KAns., January 4, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, i 5 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE AxD. Dran Sm: In reply to your favor of December 30, 
1916, regarding the prohibition r ting the sale and manufacture 
of intoxicating liquor in Kansas, l say that I have been a citizen of 
Kansas all my life (having been born here), and have been all over the 
State and have had a good op rtunity to note the effect of the liquor 
traffic in and under both conditions. or the PY eng seven years I have 
been patrolman of the city pours department, the last three years chief 
of the department, and in this loca ity we, as elsewhere in our State, 
can not prevent the importation of liquor. We do * its sale, 
and if those whose duty it is to enforce the laws will do so it can be 
eliminated from any community. I firmly believe that the prohibition 
law in Kansas has been the main cause in reducing crime, poverty. 
sickness, and distress from 75 to 90 per cent as compared to former 
conditions. 

Yours, very truly, Tuomas I. CHRISTY, 
Chief of Police. 


IOLA, KANS., Janua 19. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, eee 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In reply to yours of December 30, 1916, regarding 
8 in Kansas, will state that the writer has resided in nsas 

7 years, and has, of course, seen a few persons under the influence of 

liquor. My belief is that prohibition does not, nor will it ever. pro- 
hibit the importation of intoxicants so long as our Government per- 
mits its manufacture and States permit the traffic. While the above 
statements are true, the fact remains tbat prohibition in Kansas has 
eliminated at least 90 per cent of drunkenness, crime, and poverty 
since its adoption. When you learn that 50 ver cent of our jails and 
3 have no inmates, and compare this record with the States 
hat permit the sale of intoxicants, it will be very easy to conclude 
that the reason is the cause of John Barleycorn in one State and the 
freedom from it in the other. 

Trusting that this may be of some use to you in your efforts toward 
forwarding the cause of national prohibition, which I am certain will 
meet the approval of ali qon Kansans, I remain, 

Yours, for national prohibition, 


— 


J. J. Varner, Mayor. 


ANDERSON COUNTY. 
GARNETT, KANS., January 6, 1917, 
Hon. Wu. H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Replying to your favor of the 2d instant in regard to 
ohibition in this part of Kansas, I beg to say that there have been 
ut two cases of drunkenness in the police court of this city in the 
past two years and but few cases of bootlegging in justice court 
uring the same period; and in my ‘opinion, the prohibitory law is not 
violated any more tban other State laws, and there is no doubt in my 
mind that prohibition does ‘essen drunkenness in Kansas. J 
You have my consent to use this in the Senate for what it is worth, 
if you wish. 
Sincerely, yours, J. E. CALVERT, 
Police Judge and Justice of the Peace. 


GARNETT, KANS., January 5, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In regard to prohibition in Kansas, will say that it cer- 
tainly is one of the things that is goning Kansas to the front. We 
have less crime, less insanity; and I am in favor of national prohibi- 
tion and hope to live long enough to help put the United States on the 
dry list. Kansas has less crime than any wet State in e United 
States. Hoping you will be successful in your work; and can say that 
T5 per cent of nsas people are with you. 


Respectfully, B. F. ACUFF, Mayor. 


ATCHISUN COUNTY. 
ATCHISON, KANS., January 6, 1917. 
Mr, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
„ Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin In reply to your esteemed favor of December 30, would 
say the present city administration is fairly successful in 8 
prohibition, there being oniy one retail liquor license in the city an 
that being heid by a wholesale drug firm. 

Of course, it rather hard to prevent the delivery of liquor and 
booti by the East Atchison saloon keepers and liquor dealers. 
East Atchison. as you have probably heard, is known as the wettest 
spot in Missouri and is a disgrace to that great State. 


This city and suburbs have a ulation of about 20.000 poeple. 
Last mente there were 40 arrests the Sone department and $128 
fines collected in the police court Probab one-half of these arrests 


were drunken persons who came from East Atchison, The other ar- 
rests were for betty stealing, violating traffic rules, etc. Were it not 
for the PON OnE n East Atchison our police force would have very 
little to do 

The present city administration of Atchison is very much in favor 
of national prohibition, and gon are authorized to use this letter in the 
Senate if, in your ju ent, it would help to 1 somethin, 
along this line. Thanking you for your interest in this matter an 
hoping this Nation will soon follow the example of Kansas, I am, 

Yours, 


trul 
E > p Lovis WEINMAN, Mayor. 


i ATCHISON, KAKS., January 3, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Yours of December 80, asking me, as prosecuting attorney 
of Atchison County, Kans., to give you the result of my observations as 


to the offect of the rohibitory law in lessening drunkenness and crime 
the —. 2 and 1 to our people, received 


and effect 
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I have acted as county attorney of Atchison County for 
observe the 


during which time my e 10 effect of prohibition 
in Atchison County (which is a border county of the 1 s ced 
me in a pesition to judge of its workings among our , and it is 


my unqualified opinion that prohibition has been and is resulting in 
less drunkenness, less crime, and in a higher standard of morality 
among our people, and my oo in the matter is being reflected by 
thousands of others in Atchison County, some of whom have hereto- 
fore been strongly oppone to the prohibitery law. 

I venture to say that should Atchison County be asked to vote upon 
the question of prohibition, or resubmission of the question, that three- 
8 a ioe oe of the people of Atchison County would be cast 

avor of the law. 

So well satisfied are the people with the results of prohibition thus 
far that the question ceases to be any longer an open question for 


discussion 
I hope that you will use your great influence in the Senate to bring 
Cras. J, CONLON, 


about national prohibition. 
Yours, truly, 
County Attorney of Atchison County, Kane, 


BARBER COUNTY. 


MEDICINE LODGE, KAxs., January 6, 19. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: Your inquiry of the 3d instant at hand. In answer 
to same, will say that there is no question but what prohibition in 
Kansas prohibits. Ninety per cent of those who are arrested for bang 
drunk are of the old stock, men who have drunk all of tbeir lives, a 
were brought np in States where there were open saloons or in Kansas 
before the law was enforced. The man who gets it now has to send 


of and p it, and that fact becomes of public record, and this deters 
him in the nse, as it affects his standing and business, credit, etc. The 
bootlegger usually sells it to those old topers, but hardly ever to the 
goung man, because he runs greater chances of being egg tg The 

ootlegger is usually soon caught, and spends most of his either 
in jail or in the penitentiary. 

‘The person who contends that prohibition In Kansas does not pu 
hibit does not know either the conditions in now or what they 
were in the past., There are fewer paupers and more families who own 
their homes Men and women go better . They give better 
service to tbeir employer; hence every line of business meets with 
better success under prohibition. 

This is my judgment, based upon observation and actual experience 
as a lawyer and mayor of this city, where I have lived for 31 Fears. 

Very truly, yours, 
BAMUEL GRIFFIN, 
0 At 


‘ounty Attorney. 


Mepictne Lopas, KAR S., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Yours of the 2d instant, addressed to the police 
guise of this city, came to hand this morning, and your humble servant 

as held that extra responsible position since April, 1911, since 
that time there has been on the docket 183 cases filed, of which 79 
have been for drunkenness, of which 10 have been ey ge the same 
men, 6 against another, and 5 against the third, making a totai of 
21 cases against three men. These men all have ordered their liquor 
directly from Kansas City, Mo., not only their own statements, 
but corroborated by the records in the county clerk's office, This is 
done under the protection of the Federal Government by virtue of the 
interstate-commerce act. Du the same time there were 47 cases 


an 
we found in most of the cases the liquor had been shipped in by a 


8 there in an auto and get 
Kiowa, e made the trip through here to Belvidere and returned 
to Kiowa on same train, reaching wa at 1 o'clock p. m., and another 
Was ready to go out the next 8 The reason they ship to Harper 
County station was to avoid the filing with the county clerk a state- 
ment by the freight or express agent in this county as required by 


Taking, into consideration that at all times in the = six peos 
Barber County has bad a e er mae ra from 8, to 10,100 

400 to 1,500, it shows that there is not 
An incident occurred here 


with open saloons.” 
me he had seen six. 


perjury, or 
ment ny s and upholds the shipment of tiguor into 
territory the lawmakers themselves are as moral x respo 

crimes committed as the distiller and the saloon keeper or the whole- 
sale liquor dealer is my candid opinion. uh at your request you can 
use this in any way you may see fit, and if I can do anything more 
to aid you in this fight, command me and I'll be there. 


I worked with J. K. Sp eer trying to make this_country dry; 
and what littie I can do I will do, yet not for the grown men of 
or ever, but for the young men and women and the boys and girls— 
the coming bulwark of the Nation. 

Yours, truly, W. H. McCarng, 
Police Judge at the city of Medicine Lodge, Kans, 


BARTON COUNTY. f 
Great BEXD, KANS., January 6, 190. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Sm: I have your letter of the 30th ultimo, and 1 
noted. and am pleased to know that you are standing up for Kansas 


for hibition. 

t appears to be a question in some quarters as to whether or not 
prohibition is a failure or actually prohibits and thereby lessens drunk- 
enness and crime and results to the morai and economical advantage of 
the people is no longer a question in Kansas. 1 bave had a number of 
Eper experience as an enforcing officer and have no hesitation in ae 
ng as a result of that experience and from my observation generally 
throughout Kansas as compared with the handling of the liquor ques- 
tion in other States that prohibition is by all means the best method of 


handling this eval. 

With the adoption of friendly legisiation on the part of the Federal 
Government, cooperating with the State rather than handicapping the 
State, as has heretofore n the apparent policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it can be made still more effective. One step along this tine 
would be to deny the use of the mails to liquor advertisements; another 
would be to cease issuing bootleggers’ licenses in prohibition States. 

With best wishes to you in your efforts along this line of work, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
Í O. W. Dawson, Mayor. 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
TWENTIETH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
Great Bend, January 4, ON, 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Mr Dran SENATOR: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 
30th ultimo and hasten to give you the benefit of my conclusions rela- 
tive to the practical operation of the prohibitory liquor law of Kansas. 
I have lived in this State since 1884, coming here soon after thé adoption 
of the prohibitory amendment, and have had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve its operations. i 

When I came to Great Bend there were in full o 
where intoxicating liquors were being sold openly. and a prosecution 
for a violation of the iaw was rare, and a conviction under such prose- 
cution still more so. The impression seemed to obtain in Great Bend 
that if these places were closed the town would lose materially in its 
trade and business operations This was a conviction that was honestly 
entertained by myself and a majority of the citizens of the city and 
county, else the condition could not have existed. As time paima senti- 
ment in favor of the law grew and crystallized until about 15 years ago 
the saloon and joint were compelied to go. Up to that time drunken- 
ness on our public streets was a common sight. and the court calendar 
was full of prosecutions for all manner of criminal offenses; so murb so 
that the time of the court was largely. consumed by the trial of the 
criminal calendar. When the open joint or saloon was doomed, we were 
happily surprised with the result Not only did our business interests 
advance and improve, but our city began to grow as never before, and 
since that time drunkenness upon our streets is a rare thing indeed. 
Crime has diminished until at this time. if we have a criminal calendar 
at all at the beginning of our term of court. six to eight cases are the 
most we have. and not 1 per cent of them are iquor cases, neither do 
they grow out of the use of intoxicating liquors. As a result of all 
this there is no consideration that could induce the people of this State 
to return to the old system. 5 

If a law could be devised which would inhibit the shipping of liquors 
into dry territory and the solicitation of whclesale liquor dealers were 
barred m the mails entering dry territory the liquor question would 
be practically 


ration several places 


solved in this State. 
ou can accomplish no greater good for your constituency 
than to secure the passage of your bill prohibiting the shipment of 
intoxicating ors into dry territory; and if you could carry the 
measure a little further and bar all liquor advertisements from the 
mails entering dry territory you will have accomplished something 
for which the people of Kansas will never be able to repay you. I 
sincerely wish every success to your entire efforts along this line, 
‘ordially, yours, D. A. BANTA, 
Judge, Twentieth Judicial District of Kansas. 


BOURBON COUNTY. 
Fort SCOTT, KANS., Jenuary 3, rr. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. THompso N 


N, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sin: Answering your favor of December 30, have to say that 
prohibition in Kansas is a success in every possible way, and any person 
who says that it is nota t benefit to the State ts either misinformed 
er willfully falsifying, and the same is true of any person who says that 
prohibition has injured the State in any possible way. 

Yours, respectfully, 
James G. SHEPPARD, 
County Attorney. 
OFFICE or SHERIFF or BOURBON Coountr, 

Fort Scott, Kans., January 4, 9. 

Senator W. H THOMPSON, : 


Washington, D. C.: 


Your letter in regard to whether prohibition in Kansas is a failure, 
will ar that I have been in the sheriff's office at Fort Scott six years 
and il say that every year liquor is fast going in Bourbon County, 
Kans. You never see a yang pan drunk in Bourbon County. It ts 
some old fellow that got the habit during saloon days that is drunk. 
As soon as these ol] fellows die there is going to be a marked chan: 
in the namber of drunkards. Since the saloons have closed in Neva 
and Rich man, Mo., our sister State, we have but little troubie with 


bootie, e grows less every year in Bourbon County, Kans., 
on Noe of whisky being harder to get. x 
Yours, fully, 


J. W. HARTMAN, Sheriff. 
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BROWN COUNTY. 
HIAWATHA, Kans., January 9, . 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, a 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In reply to your letter of recent date in regard to the 
prohibitory law, will sa The law prohibits absolutely here in IIla- 
watha, Kans. During the past year there have been 27 arrests for 
drunkenness ; 26 of these were persons returning from across the line 
in Missouri or Nebraska. The only liquor they brought home with 
them was in their stomachs, These parties were promptly arrested 
and placed in jail. One arrest was for drunkenness or sickness from 
taking too much Hostetter’s bitters. “ Bootlegging ” is unknown here in 
Hiawatha and has been for several years. In September a circus 
visited our city, and on that day over 20,000 . — were in town. 
Not a single case of drunkenness was reported to the ice, and we 
haye not heard that a single drunken person was seen. prosperity 
of our city is beyond anything ever known here. Thirty thousand 
dollars worth of city 4 per cent bonds sold last month for a premtum 
and that to local purchasers. 

The Prono law is enforced bere and it prohibits. 


bbe Grn Gro. C. McKxidnr, Mayor. 


i HIAWATHA, KANS., January 4, 1917. 
Senator WILLIau H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I want to say that prohibition in Kansas is a grand 
success, the prohibition law of the State of Kansas actually prohibits, 
and we absolutely have less drunkenness and crime than our sister 
States Nebraska and Missouri. I know whereof I speak, as I am 
in a position to see and learn. Kansas has been troubled yor Be 
liaving two wet boundaries—Nebraska and Missouri—but, thank the 
people of Nebraska, they blowed up the wet element last election, which 
will make us three dry boundaries, with Missouri going dry slowly but 
surely. I am for nation-wide prohibition, and am thankful that 
Kansas has as grand and yee a Senator that has the backbone to 
fight the everlasting curse, liquor. 

rs, respectfull C. W. BIDDLE, 
N i Sheriff of Brown County. 
HIAWATHA, KANS., January 18, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: With reference to the prohibitory liquor law in Kan- 
sas, you can say for me as county attorne: and having seven years 
of experience as a prosecuting officer tha the prohibition laws of 
Kansas are not a teltare, tut do prohibit. That the moral and eco- 
nomica: advantages that come to us from the wholesome effect of this 
law can not be overestimated. Kansas would no more think of giving 
up its prohibitory liquor law than it would its public school system 
or the right of the people to worship God according to the dictates of 

eir own conscience. 
= Brown County. you know, is a border county, 40 miles from Missourl 
and 19 miles from Nebraska, both wet States and the chief source of 
whatever trouble we have in enforcing the law. Nebraska is alread. 
dry and Missouri will come next, and when the liquor dealers and boot- 
leggers are driven out of these States, there will be little or no trouble 
in enforcing the liquor law in Brown County. 

1 will be plea to give 12 any information that you desire, and I 
ean cite you to many specific instances of my own experience and ob- 
servation which evidence the wholesome effect of the N liquor 
Jaws of Kansas The United States Supreme Court has just recently 
pren the 53 boost, and for which Kansas 
s extremely thankful. 

Yours, very truly, 


liquor laws a grea 


W. E. ARCHER, 
County Attorney. 
— 


? Horrox, KAxs., January 6, 1917. 

n. Wu. H. THOMPSON, 

515 Washington, D. C. 

Dran Friend: Your letter of date, December 30, 1916, at hand and 
contents noted. Jn reply will my 1 am now serving my third term as 
mayor of the city of Horton and have been a resident of the city for 
about thirty years. And I want to say prohibition is not a failure In 
Kansas, but a grand success. As you know Horton has a Bo ulation of 
about 4,500, and is a railroad shop town, and I can truthfully say it is 
seldom one sees a drunken man on the streets, and that is usually 
some one that comes in on a train from some point in Missouri. There 
is but very little crime committed in our city, and I don't think we 
average three arrests per month, and our city jail is empty most of 
the time. Horton is made up of happy homes, and instead of the 
Jaborer’s money being spent for booze it is spent for the benefit of his 
family. 

we, the people of Kansas, surely approve of 
tion. Wishing you success in your fight, and 
and family, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


our stand on this ques- 
t wishes for yourself 


J. F. BAILEY, Mayor. 


BUTLER COUNTY. 


City CLERK’s OFFICE, 
KAR El Dorado, Kans., January 4, 1917. 
Senator WILLIAM II. OMPSON. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your letter of recent date relatin 
rohibition vows in suppressing lawlessness an 
and and noted. 

1 feel that El Dorado and Butler County is in a position at the 
present time to most thoroughly test the efficiency both of the law and 
of the law-enforcement officers, in that by reason of the recent discoy- 
ery of large oil deposits we have gathered within our county boundaries 

thin the last year somewhere between 10,000 and 15, transient 
Popua Non: including oil-field workers, from all parts of the United 

tate: 


to the efficacy of the 
crime in Kansas at 


S, 
1 feel that I am able to say with authority that were it not for the 
fact that we have in effect 4 thoroughly dependable liquor law, pro- 


hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in this State, 


it wouid be difficult, indeed, to maintain order. As it is, however, even 
under these apparently adverse conditions, the authorities are enabled 
to maintain the usual good order with comparative ease. 
Hoping this brief statement of fact may of use to you, I am 
Very sincerely, yours, 
G. W. STINSON 
Mayor EI Dorado City, Butler County, Kans. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, 
SEDAN, KANS., January 5, 1916. 
THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The city of Sedan, Kans., has a bonded indebtedness of 
but $21,000, It is a third-class city that pays. cash for its running 
expenses. It has no outstanding warrants. 
ness. If you will give us a law making it necessary for those that 
hold a Government license to sell intoxicating liquors to come out in 
the open, or better still, have the Government refuse to license them 
to sell it, we will make a State Jaw making the point of delivery the 
point or place of sale, and then we will be able to enforce the law 
with little or no effort. This administration and the people of Sedan 
stand for the enforcement of the probibitory law. Tue law prohibits 
and it is as thoroughly prohibitory of this offense as of other offenses. 
There is . no sentiment in this community for the repeal of 
the law. We are here on the ground and we know, and the sentiment 
here stands squarely for the prohibitory law. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Senator WIttiaAm II. 


Ve have little drunken- 


Norman L. Hay, Mayor. 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, STATE OF KANSAS, 


Columbus, Kans., January 13, 191%. 
Senator WILLIAM H. THompson, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I received your letter with reference to the prohibitory 
liquor law some time since and perhaps ought to have answered sooner, 
but, owing to the hurry of busioess in court and some other matters, i 
have overlooked the same until now. 

In writing to me you possibly overlooked the fact that I reside in 
the center of the one section of the State that has gained the undesir- 
able distinction of acy known as the “ Bad Lands, when spoken of 
in connection with this law, and the truth is we have had some trouble 
in the enforcement of that law in this part of the State. We have a 
Ae red a very large per cent of which is miners and also a very 
urge per cent of whom are of foreign birth We are also situated 
immediateiy adjacent to the city of Joplin, Mo., a large mining center, 
with large brewing and distilling interests, but in spite of all (hese 
disadvantages it has been demonstrated abundantly that the Jaw can 
be enfor in this district. And even situated in this locality, my 
oldest son was almost of age before he ever saw a saloon, and that 
was in Joplin, Mo., and while, as 1 said above, there are some viola- 
tions of law in this district, the comparison of this district with those 
just across the line, where they have open saloons, will convince any 
fair-minded person beyond any question that the moral effect of the 
law upon a community is grean to its advantage. And tbis is fur- 
ther evidenced by the fact that when pee criminals in tbis com- 
munity, and especially those who persist in the violation of this law, 
are crowded a little too hard by the officers, they invariably go across 
the line, where they can find open saloons, and no community, bowever 
low, can be benefited by the addition of that class of people. 

I haye been directly connected in one way or another with the en- 
forcement of th:s law at different times for a period of six years, and 
I know whereof 1 speak. I am heartily in sympathy with any effort 

ou can make for national prohibition, and you have my sincere wishes 
hat you may succeed, as we are in a community whose peculiar situ- 
ation will be most benefited by that law. 

With very best wishes for your success, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 


J. N. DUNBAR, 
Judge Eleventh Judicial District. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
Columbus, Kans., January 12, 191. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Your letter of the 30th ultimo, relative to 
“ Does ei ae a prohibit?” in Kansas, As an executive officcr of 
the State I will aye Yes; the fault lies not with the law, but with 
its enforcement. ine-tenths of all arrests made here in Columbus 
are drunks caused by our close proximity to the Missouri line: were 
we 100 or 150 miles from Missouri instead of 25 miles our city 
prison would be of no use. 

The law is meritorious and only needs officers who will enforce 
it without fear or favor, and when this is done the law will accom- 
plish what its framers intended it should do, 

We are plensed to note that you are taking the correct stand on this 
great question, * > and you may be assured that your action 
meets with our hearty approval. You may feel free to use this letter 
in the spirit in which it is written. 

With best manos > beg to be remembered as 

Yours, very truly, 
A. L. REMALEY, Mayor. 


ScaMMON, Kans., January 9, 1917. 
W. H. THOMPSON, 


* United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In answer to your inquiry about whether prohibition in 
Kansas is a failure or actually prohibits, I should say it prohibits, 
But being so close to the State of Missouri here in our town it has 
made it difficult to bandle, but for the last four years we have got 
pretty good control over the booze. As you know, Scammon is a 
mining town and has a great many foreigners, and they most ail like 

eir 5 ow, then, 1 give you facts and figures. Scammon 
has a ulation of 2,864, and the actual cases in police court that 
came Eom drunks for the last four years wouid be about one a 
month, and all other crime is 


graduni growing less. Every year I 
have a chance to know, for I 


ve been police judge the most part 


1917. 
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of the last 25 years, and also justice of the peace, and the boo 
Say 


ze and 
all other crime is getting less every year. let the food work 
go on, = I say the prohibition saw Kansas is not a failure. 


ä J. J. WOOTEN. 
Police Judge of the City of Scam mon. 


CLAY COUNTY. 
à CLAY CENTER, KANS., January 4, 190. 
Hon. Witttam H. THOMPSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In 2 71 to your letter of December 30, 1916, rela- 
tive to prohibition in Kansas, beg to advise that the writer is 35 
years old and is a native Kansan and does not ever remember of ner a 
an open saloon in this State. While it is true that so long as intoxi- 
cating liquors are manufactured and allowed to be shi into this 
State, there will be more or less of same consumed, however, I am 
sure there is less temptation for younger men to acquire the habit 
and also less drunkenness and crime on this account, as nearly all 
of these crimes and habits are formed before a man acquires maturity. 
What I would like to see is nation-wide prohibition, but until that can 
be accomplished I would like to see laws enacted so that intoxicatin 
8 can not be shipped into a State which has prohibition laws o 

s own. 

You may use this letter as you see fit, and you have my hearty 
wishes for your success in your fight on the liquor proposition. 


ie Fg Jee M. M. Samiti, Mayor. 
. M. 7 % 


COFFEY COUNTY. 
BURLIXGTON, Kans., January 5, 1917. 
Senator Wu. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sexator: Replying to your letter in 170 to the prohibition 
question, beg to say unqualifiedly that prohibition is a mighty good 
thing tor Kansas. 

It 18 a success in our city and in our State, a success not only that 
it A the sale of intoxicating liquor, but that it makes our city 
and State better in every way and a-much more desirable place in 
which to live. And it is a success financially. 

Our city, with a . of 2,300 peop e, has an assessed valua- 
tion of $2,000,000. e bave two splendid national banks in which 
there is on deposit about $825,000. We have a magnificent Carnegie 
Library building; one of the finest purification and filtration water- 
works rape to be found anywhere: a $40,000 sewer system; a beau- 
tiful white way; our city is splendidly ented; we have three elegant 

arks ; lendid churches, well attended; a $40,000 courthouse; a 
35,000 high-school building ; two good grade school buildings; we 
have no o prison and our county jail is an old stone building that 
dates way back to the early 2 15 We have so little use for jails 
ree one people have not decmed it necessary to build a modern jail of 
any kind. 

Of course the prohibition Jaw, like other laws, is violated at times; 
but it is enforced to such an extent that it ranks among the best- 
enforced laws in the State. There are no saloons, joints, or dives of 
any kind where liquor is sold; and a drunken man is seldom seen, 
aren drinking is rare, and this occurs on liquor shipped in from other 

ates, 

The rate of taxation in our city, including county, school, and 
State tax. is $2 per $100, but this rate, which may seem rather high, 
is from improvements, for we have one of the nicest improved cities 


going. 

Nothing could induce or influence our people to return to the 
saloon or the sale of 8 liquor in any manner. We are more 
than satisfied, and would not think of changing. 


F S. D. Weaver, Mayor 


COWLEY COUNTY. 
ARKANSAS City, KANS., 
January 6, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THompsox, 
i Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Your letter of January 2 at hand, and will say by look- 
ing over the police records now and during the time joints were run 
here—that was several years ago—lI believe the arrests for intoxica- 
tion have been reduced about 90 per cent; other crimes accordingly. 
I have noticed also that when a man gets to drinking he first gets to 
fighting, and then if he does not fight he will steal. There is not a 
case for some time that I have tried for being intoxicated but what 
the whisky was procured from a traveling bootlegger, or in some 
instances shipped by express to a fictitious name here. It is a 
burning shame that we can’t have a law pasara prohibiting the ex- 
press companies from bringing the whisky into the State. etter to 
pass a law prohibiting the manufacture of all intoxicants. There 
are families living here that get along Mast well on the wegen the 
father or husband earn, but let the father or husband get liquor, he gets 
drunk, put in jail, loses his job, then applies to the city for neces- 
saries of life. These same families are good citizens, or would be it 
they could not get the liquor. Liquor, th cving, fighting, and prostitu- 
tion goes hand in hand, and my observation is get rid of the liquor 
and the others are more easily controlled. 

Yours, respectfully, 
F. Hansve, Police Judge, 
525 N. C. Street. 

My term expires January 11, 1917. 


WINFIELD, KANS., Janua 19 F. 
Senator WILLIAM H. THOMPSON j 2 4, 


Washington, D. O. 

Dran Senator: To answer your request for my personal experience 
as to the efect of prohibition in Kansas would require a more lengthy 
report than a busy Senator would care to consider. 

o one will contend that Kansas prohibition prevents all drunken- 
ness or crime as a result of drunkenness. But t drunkenness and 
crimes vesulting therefrom are greatly reduced by reason of hibition 
is so patent a fact that I know of no fair-min and sane Kansan who 


would declare otherwise. The beneficial effect of Kansas prohibition 
will be inestimably furthered when we are assisted by national prohibi- 


tion. 
Yours, very truly, O. P. FULLER, . 
District Judge, Ninth District, 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
THE . cant OF 5 res 
bur. ans., Januar le 
Mr. Wirra H, THompso me A $ 


N 
irman, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sis: Your letter of the 30th ultimo received. In regard to the 
prohibition question in Kansas would say that it is a success in every 
way, if it wrs not for the State of Missouri, and one of the best laws 
ever passed by the people. Unfortunately we are situated close to the 
Missouri line, which is about 43 ges and situated on the Kansas and 
Missouri line on the Missouri side there are three wholesale houses, 
which retail! more than they wholesale, and all the drunks seen in 
our city are from Missouri. Our car line also connects with Jo lin, 
Mo., which is another outlet for drunkenness, and poe can see them 
get off from the cars in a drunken condition, also with pac! 

All of our liquor traffic is done by foreigners, and all of our raids 
show that the liquor is handled by foreigners and in their private 
houses. Hardly ever do we get an American for selling liquor, and the 
wholesale houses being so close gives us a good deal of trouble with 
bootleggers; so on the whole it does not prohibit on account of the 
State of Missouri. All of our arrests that are made the defendant will 
tell the court that he got the liquor in Missouri; and our city would be 
in much better condition on the liquor question if it had not been for 
the State of Missouri. Our police records will bear all of this out. 
The arrests we make all liquor is destroyed, and in an hour they are 
over In Missoari and back with a new stock. They go in automobiles, 

Yours, truly, 
Wu. LANYON, Jr., Mayor. 
— 
OFFICE or Crry CLERK, 
Pitisburg, Kans., January 5, 1917. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Replying to ai letter of the 30th ultimo, in regard to 
prohibition in Kansas, will say I do not consider it a failure and am 
satisfied that the people of Pittsburg would not go back to local option 
under any consideration. 

Of course, we have violations, but most any law is violated. And 
situated as we are, 41 miles from the Missouri line and an hour's ride 
from Joplin, Mo., it makes it doubly difficult for us. The wholesale 
houses being so close, it gives us a great deal of trouble with boot- 
eggers. In most all of our arrests the defendants say they got the 
liquor from Missouri. ` 

But, notwithstanding all this, our city is in a much better condition 
than it was 12 years ago. Then we had in the neighborhood of 28 
saloons ae. open in our town, which then had a population of 
about 12,000. When the order was given to close the saloons in Pitts- 
burg it was rumored that Pittsburg would go dead and that business 
houses that were vacated by the saloons would remain empty, but, on 
the 5 as fast as the n were vacated by the saloons they 
were imm tely occupied by some legal business. And to-day our city 
has a population of 20,000, with no saloons and not an empty business 
pat n town, and we have never had a lull or panic in business. 

On July 4 1916, we had the largest crowd that ever attended a cele- 
bration in ttsburg. Several extra pen officers were employed. 
During the diy two errests were madé for drunkenness and peace dis- 
turbing. On July 4, 1900, there was an ordinary-sized celebration 
crowd in Pittsburg, with 24 saloons running open. There were nine 
arrests made that day for drunkenness and peace disturbing, our 
population at that time being about 11,000, 

herefore I feel that I am voicing the sentiment of the le of 
Pittsburg and the State of Kansas when I say that prohibition is 
morally and economically advantageous to our people. 

Assuring you that your fight on this qan on meets with our ap- 
proval, and hoping this information may of some benefit to you, I 
remain, 

Yours, truly, ROLLE RAKESTRAW, 
Chief of Police, 


PITTSBURG, Kans., January 19, 1917, 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. CO. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have been out of the city a great deal lately, and 
for this reason, as well as the fact that the mayor, Mr. Lanyon 
probably gave you more information than I can, I have not answered 
your letter concerning the effect of prohibition in Kansas. 

We are too near the Missouri State line to feel the full benefit of 
prohibition, being K ¢ miles 80 but in my two years’ experience 
as police judge of this city of 20,000 I have not had a single drunk 
tell me that he became intoxicated upon liquor bought in Kansas. 
They invariably get their liquor across the State line, and on account 
of this condition we are deprived of the real benefit of prohibition, 

According to the police court records, I find that some few months 
under prohibition we have had more arrests for intoxication than 
were made under licensed-saloon months, but this is due to the fact 
that arrests are made now upon very small evidence of intoxication 
for the reason that with us a man slightly under the influence of 
liquor is very noticeable, while in the day of the saloon the men now 
arrested and fined as drunks would have been and were considered 
as sober and not violators of the ordinance prohibiting excessive users 
of intoxicants to be upon the streets. 

If I can be of further service to you, please command me. With 
kind personal regards, I am, J 

Sincerely yours, Leo. J. McKenna, Police Judge, 
3 OFFICE OF CLERK OF THE DISTRICT COURT, 
Girard, Kans., January 15, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Tours of some days ago inguirin as to the prohibitory 
liquor laws of Kansas was received, and in reply I desire to say that 
I shall endeavor to W your inquiry. 

Is there any intoxicating liquor sold in s? Any honest man 
is compelled to answer that question in the affirmative. The statute 
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making it a Caer offense to barter and sell intoxicating liquors in 


Kansas is i 

IL the prohibitory liquor law is violated, does it follow that the 
law is a lure? e law against murder, rape, robbery, and arson 
and other criminal statutes are violated, but it would 8 be con- 
tended that such laws were faiiures and should be repealed by reason 
of the fact that they are violated. ly the most that can be 
accomplished by any statute is to reduce crime to a minimum, It 
can not be entirely prevented by law 

The law against the sale of intoxicating liquor is being fairly and 
reasonably well enforced in Kansas. The prohibitory law in sas, 
I am inclined to think, is quite as well enforced as other criminal 
statutes in the State. The jurors do not hesitate to convict in liquor 
cases if the evidence warrants. The jurors give liquor cases the same 
serious consideration they do any other offense, If the evidence sat- 
isfies them oe hers a reasonable doubt that the defendant is Ity, 
they convict; if it does not so satisfy them, they acquit, exactly the 
same as they would in a case of murder, robbery, rape, or arson, 

Unquestionably the prohibitory law greatly restricts and reduces the 
sale of intoxicating liquor. 
Very sincerely, yours, A. J. Cunnax, District Judge. 


DECATUR COUNTY. 


OBERLIN, Kaxs., January 8, 117, 
Hon. W. H. e 7 i 
a 


Dean Sin: Yours of ec 3 to hand. Drunkenness is getting 
Jess and | and, in fact, it is almost a thing of the past; but the 
Governmeht is at fault for lice the sale of the stuf, and I am 
hoping that national prohibition is not far off. I am persuaded that 
for every dollar the Government gets in revenue for license it pays 
out $10 'n money, saying nothing about the souls sent to hell every 
year. It does look like our lawmakers could see this awful drain on 
our cuntry and remedy the evil. Prohibition does prohibit drinking 
as much as law prohibits murder or theft. 
From J. S. LEAKE, 
Police Judge of Oberlin, Kans. 


3 22 988 
ans., January 3 A 
Hon. Witt1am H. THOMPSON Z A oh fi 
Washingion, D. 0. 

- Dear Senator: I have been Migr rg your fight in the Senate for 
prohibition and am much pleased with the stand you are taking. We 
who have lived in Kansas eater part of our lives know that prohi- 


pulation than 
3 ee 

e Nebras 
border sinte the adoption of the poir amendment in 1881, and 
hat prohibition did not prohibit, but 


prohibit. From th 


of morality much higher, es ally among our young men, than it was 
a few years ago. In fact drinking is unpopular and growing more so 
under the influence of prohibition. 

I have not looked over the records, but it is evident that there is 
much less crime than formerly, and if there are many convictions it 
is because crime is not respectable in Kansas and the strict enforce- 
ment of law is „ our citizenship. 

Hoping that you may win and assuring you that the people of your 
home country are with you, I remain, 


y, your friend, W. S. LANGMADE, 
Judge Seventeenth Judicial District, 


DICKINSON COUNTY. 
ABILENE, KANS., January 11, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAu H. THOMPSON, Senator. 

Dear Sin: In reply to yours of recent date, will say that prohibition 
certainly does prohibit with us. During the year 1916 there were five 
warrants issned and two arrests made for drunkenness and one boot- 
legger, and no joints running, The morals of our city are good and have 
been for some time. 

4 J. C, PORTER, 
Police Judge, Abilene, Kans, 


ABILENE, KANS., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON 


2 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In regard te my knowledge of 
practically does prohibit the sale of . 
course, & little trouble with au occasiona. 
enness, That, of course, is 
get liquor from Missouri. 

In this town before prohibition law was enacted there was from 
one to three men kil every year on account of saloon fights or 
drunkenness, and a number of farmers were foreclosed every year who 
lost their homes on account of excessive drinking. 

In the last 10 years there has not been a man killed in any fight 
which could be charged up to liquor. And there are no homes being 
foreclosed on account of liquor. Every 85 the few bootleggers are 
getting less. Last year in this town of 5,000 there were only two 
arrests for drunkenness. 

We think we have the ** business aut about as near the pro- 
hibitory point as you could ve it in a State where they can ship it 
in from other States. 

Yours, truly, 


rohibition in Kansas, It 
n Kansas. We have, of 
bootlegger and a little drunk- 
owing to the ease with which they can 


W. D. Nichols, Mayor, 
DONIPHAN COUNTY. 
: Troy, KANS., February 5, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM. II. THOMPSON, 
¢ Washington, D. C. t 
My Dran Sexaror: Answering the inclosed letter, will say in the 
first place, please excuse me for not answering before this date as I 
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= been confred in the house on account of a severe spell of pneu- 


monia. 

Will state that I have had five cases before me for drunkenness dur- 
ing the year 1916, all of which plead guilty and were given a small fine 
and a the costs. 

regard to the enforcement of the prohibitory law, will state that 
in this county it is enforced as well if not better than in many of the 
counties of the State. 

And will further say that if it was not for the St. Joseph liquor 
houses and saloons we would see but very little drunkenness in this 


ur city has a population of some 1,500, and we are in favor of 
prohibition, and the people of this community would never vote to do 
meny with the hr itory. law. 

hen we had open saloons we had terms of court lasting from four 
to six wee now we have terms lasting from two to three days each 
term People are more prosperous and are building and owning their 
own homes and are well satisfied and are helping enforce the laws. 


Yours, very truly, 
$ J. M. Kxtenr, Police” Judge. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY. 
LAWRENCE, KANS,, January 12, 1917. 
WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


United States Senate. Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Your letter of the 3d in regard to the effect of the pro- 
hibitory law in Kansas received. 

Lawrence is a city of 14,400 peopie. In addition thereto, they have 
over 3,000 students in the State university and 1,000 students in Mas- 
keli Institute. Our district court meets three time a year; the erim- 
inal business is generally cleaned up in two or three days. Our police 
court in the city of Lawrence meets every morning, and morning after 
morning there is no business before the court. 

We are on an interurban line, 40 miles from Kansas City, with car 
service “hand Mba rat and 99 per cent of the cases that we have in police 
court wherein the defendant is charged with being drunk he obtained his 
liquor in Kansas Gy This interurban line has been in operation not 
quite a year, and we have had a littie more drunkenness to contend with 
in 2 court during this time than we had before, by virtue of the 
fact that it has placed us in closer touch with Kansas City, Mo. 

The prohibitory law Is not a fallure in Kansas, It is a marked suc- 
cess, and I am speaking from experience that I have had as an officer— 
four A N as city attorney of this city and six years as county attorney 
oft county, 

Yours, very truly, THOS. HARLEY, 
: By. E. H. 
County Attorney. 
BALDWIN Crry COUNCIL, 
Baldwin City, Kans., January 11, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Yours of the 2d instant asking for my experience and 
opinion 8 whether or tot prohibition prohibits is to hand and con- 
tents noted. 

As to my opinion, I am free to state that it is that,prohibition does 
evr = that ‘we are in a much better condition than we would be 

out it. 

I interviewed some of our citizens in regard to this matter and the 
unanimously expressed the opinion that the probibitory law is as well 
enforced and is as seldom violated as any other law on the statute books 
of the State, and I surely think they are correct in that opinion. 

Since I have been police Fa now nearly six years, there have been 
no arrests for violations of the prohibitory law, and while there bave 
been suspicions that it has been violated, the officers have failed to find 
any proof of the same. 

Some liquor has been shipped in from Kansas City, but we have no 
proof that an been sold. ` 

In the police court there has been 30 arrests for intoxication, 29 
of which plead guilty to the offense. 

Of this number nine were nonresidents, one was arrested nine times, 
two three times each, and six others one time each. 

If any of this is of any us, to you, use it, 

Hoping you will win your fight, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 
N. A. SKINNER, Police Judge. 
ELK COUNTY. 
Loxo BEACH, CAL., January 31, 1917. 


Dear Senator: Your efforts in behalf of prohibition anywhere at any 
time will be duly appreciated by nine-tenths of all ns. A great 
thing for Kansas, and will be a great thing for the Nation, when it 
comes, and which will not be long. Three-fourths of the criminal cases 
I have tried had origin in the use of liquor. 

California will soon be oy also, notwithstanding it is a great grape 

Another of the beach towns, Redonda Beach, voted dry a few 
ane ago. 
wish you well. $ 
A. T. Ayres, District Judge 
Howard, Kana. 


ELLIS COUNTY, 


Ciry or HAYS GOVERNMENT, 
Hays, Kans., January 10, 1917. 
Hon. Wu. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your letter of the 30th ultimo, relative 
to the prohibitory liquor law of sas, will say that I know of no 
law in our statutes which has a greater sanction by the people of this 
State than this law, and I do not suppose that anyone will contend that 
Kansas is a lawless place. 

As you know, all law depends upon the sanction of the people in se 
far as its enforcement is conce There was a time in the eariy 
history of the prohibitory liquor Jaw when it was not sanctioned by a 
good meaag A people of this State, but those times are past. 


I have lived in Hays and Its vicinity for 32 years and have been and 
am now mayor for the last 4 years. During the last 4 ror since 1 
have been a law-enforcing officer of this State we have d ho boot- 


leggers here who remained in that business very long; in fact we 
usually convicted them on their first or second sale. In fact it is not 


1917. 
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the local man so much as the transient bootleggers from Missouri who 
sometimes drop in between trains with a suit case full of whisky and 
manage to make a few sales before they are apprehended by the offi- 
cers; but they are quitting that practice. 

Although not a total abstainer from the use of intoxicating liquor, 
I believe that the good government strives for the greatest to 
the greatest number. I think that the prohibitory liquor w of 
Kansas has met this requirement for sans, and I for one would 
welcome legislation along those lines nationally. 

The claim has often been made that people from fo countries 
are adverse to prohibition. We have several citizens in Hays of this 
class and they aid us in enforcing this law at this place. 

The population of the city of Hays is about 3,000. Out of this num- 
ber of people there is not one drunkard; in faet we have no drunkards, 

upers, or idlers, but our people are contented, happy, and prosperous. 
te hi ca anced of them own their own homes and have money in 
the banks. 

When this letter reaches you it becomes your property, and I have 
no objections to the use which you may make of it. 

Any information which I may be able to furnish you in regard to 
law enforcement will be cheerfully furnished upon request. 


Yours, very iruly, 
H. W. CHITTENDEN, Mayor. 


FINNEY COUNTY, 
Surntrr's OFFICE, 
Garden City, Kans., January 26, 1917. 
Hon, WX. H. Tnoursox, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: Having lived in Kansas all my life, and for the last 
two years having been the sheriff of Finney 8 Kans., and thus 
having been in a good position to observe the workings of the prohibi- 
tion law, I will say that it has worked in Kansas and has done the 
State more good than any one law that I know of. It most certainly 
reduces crime, lessens drunkenness, and raises the morality of the 
State to a very high degree. The people, instead of spending money for 
liquor in its many forms, spend their money on their families and 
righteous living, and what they do not thus — they put away in the 


savings bank, so that the direct result is t there a very gat 
number of small depositors who have money put away in the banks of 
this State as a direct outcome of the prohibition law. It no doubt 


reduces crime. This I can state from my experience as an officer of 
the law. The small per cent of crime that is committed in this State 
is the result in a large measure to the violation of the prohibition law. 
Of course the law is violated some. It would be impossible to pass a 
law that was not violated some. The law of murder, larceny, etc., is 
also violated yet no one would dare say that the law forbidding the 
crime of murder, larceny, etc., was not a good law. As long as human 
nature remains as it is, laws will always be violated, and if we are 
going to condemn a law for that reason alone we had just as well stop 
passing laws right now, for there never will be a criminal law panes 
that will not be violated, more or less. Take it as a whole, prohibition 
has been enforced at least 90 per cent in Kansas and has made Kansas 
90_per cent more efficient. 

I am in favor of national prohibition, and especially in favor of pro- 
hibiting the shipping of liquor from a wet State into a dry State. I 
can not understand why the Federal Government will license a boot- 
legger in a prohibition State and thus help him violate the law, but not 
only that but shield his name from the State authorities. 


Sincerely, yours, OLL Brown Sheriff 


FORD COUNTY. 
OFFICE or CITY CLERK, 
Dodge City, Kans., January 6, 1917. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: Yours of December 30 at hand, asking me what had, been 
my observation relative to prohibition in Kansas, whether a failure or 
actually prohibits, 

In answer to this will say it prone to the minimum in our city, 
and will in any city or community in the State of Kansas, providing 
the officers will enforce the law according to their 9 As 2 
well know, our city before prohibition was enforced had a very d 
reputation for drunkenness and ail other kinds of vices that go hand in 
hand with the liquor traffic. But to-day we have a ci of 5,000 
people, with a oe and night marshal, and it is very little they have to 
do on account of liquor. : 

The writer had occasion in the early part of December to visit sey- 
eral States that do not have prohibition, and he saw more drunks, more 
depravity, and more beggars than he has seen in the State of Kansas 
in the two years paar 

Hoping that this wiil be of benefit to you and will be of some help 
in farthering the prohibition fight in the Nation, I am, 


Yours, truly, W. T. HALE, Mayor. 


SHERIFF’s OFFICE, 
Dodge City, Kans., January 2, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In answer to your letter of the 30th, will say that I 
have been a peace officer for the past six years, and as I have made 
frequent trips into the wet territories, I find that on these occasions that 
there are more men arrested in the wet territory in one night than is 
In the dry territory in a week. I am of the opinion, and from my 
observation think, that this condition is wholly caused from the fact 
that liquor is so readily Riche as I realize the fact that the ones that 
are saying that the prohibitory law does not prohibit, but I will say for 
my own belief and observation that it does prohibit. to a pas extent, 
and when in the intoxicated condition, I find that most of our crimes 
are committed ; for one instance, the killing of my friend and brother 
officer at Rolla, Kans., last July; the party was under the influence of 
liquor; in fact, he was drunk; and in my time I could point to lots 
more of cases in the same way, but would only take up e, for we 
people here are so well satisfied with it we will vote almost to a man 
and woman for the national prohibition clause as soon as it comes up; 
but we do not want it to come so soon that it will be defeated, or before 
there are enough States that have ratified it, so we will not be able 
to carry it in all by the necessary majority; but I say I am ready, 


and I firmly believe that we will meet with a wave of prosperity that 
has never n known before in the history of our Nation, for old 
debts will be paid that will never be until that time. Do all you can. 


1 am for you. 
Yours, C. W. WOOLWINE, Sheriff. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
OFFICE OF SHERIFF or N KANs., aa 
awa, Kans., January 6. . 
Senator W. H. THOMPSON, g d 5 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sir: In response to yours of December 30, will say that my 
experience of four years as sheriff of Franklin 8 Kans., is that 
prohibition not only lessens crime but has upbuilding Influence. To be 
sure, we have among the lower class of both white and colored races a 
few of what are known in this State as bootleggers,” but they, asa rule, 
only come in contact with a few compared with the many who woul 
tg ps use liquor if we had open saloons. To my mind open saloons 
N — would be a crime equal to taking the lives of our younger 

eration. 
Yours, very respectfully, Nick Jounson, Sheriff. 


DISTRICT COURT, 83 conoi KANS., ; 
awa, Kans., Janu 2, 1917. 
Senator W. H. THOMPSON, z : pa 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Answering your recent favor touching the intoxi- 
cating-liquor problems of Kansas, I have to say that I have read with 
considerable interest the debates upon that subject in the Senate, 
r,s You can put this down as a settled fact: Prohibition is 
here to stay. It is as firmly fixed in the minds of our people as the 
abolition of human slavery, and is no longer a disputed question. 
It is a fixture in this State, because Sur people haye become thoroughly 
convinced that it is a pan investment; that is, that sober men 
are to be trusted in all stations of life rather than drunken men, 
and the situation resolves itself down to that proposition. 

We have drunkenness in Kansas—there is no question about that—but 
it is confined exclusively to the lowest 2 of citizenship, There is 
no question that liquor is sold in Kansas, but it is sold by a few Mexi- 
cans, a low grade of colored people, and a still lower grade of whites. 
If anyone desires to buy a drink of whisky in Kansas he can do 
so, and, from my experience in the trial of lawsuits for nearly a third 
ofa 8 I feel that I am qualified to advise him how he can get 
the stuff. rst, he will have to go into a dark alley, find a Mexican 
or a low grade of colored or white . rw and there intrust such 
an individual with his money and wait until this most responsible indi- 
vidual returns with the goods, Or he may be conducted by a citizen 
of like character * * * past the freight stations, through the 
railroad yards to the farthest corner of the railroad property, and if 
he will stand in the darkest corner his conductor wi into a box 
car or behind a pile of ties and secure for him a half pint of stuff that 
has been ahippes in from Missouri, and by the payment of a dollar 
he may become the proud possessor of this half pint of Missouri en- 
thuslasm. Or, if he does not desire to go so far out of his wa „ if he 
will secure the proper signs, signals, grips, and passwords,. he may 
enter a livery barn m the rear door, pass in the rear of the horses 
and mules, £ up a flight of stairs into the second story, and there 
wait until e bartender removes several bales of hay, he may then 
purchase the stuff. The place of business may be changed when he 
returns for the second installment, but he will be able to find it, 
no doubt. This is not overdrawn; this is the manner in which 
Le Sogn is purchased in Kansas, as revealed by the testimony of many 
witnesses whom I have heard testify in the past 30 years. 

I bave seen crowds of from ten to twenty thousand le gather 
on the fair grounds in different localities in Sas, remain there three 
or four days, and not an arrest for drunkenness occur. In the past 15 
pare I do not recall now of hearing a single reputable citizen testify 

a whisky case outside of the officers. Both seller and buyer are con- 
fined to the lowest class of citizens. 

I trust that you and the other Senators who are making the fight 
for common decency will keep it up until you succeed. 

Respectfully, yours, C. A. Smarr, 
District Judge. 


5 sa i CLERK, 

awa, Kans., January 6, 1917. 

Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, > N 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sin: In answer to.your letter as to whether prohibition in 
Kansas is.a failure or actually arent, thereby lessening drunken- 
ness and crime, as I have observed as one of the law-enforcing citizens 
of the State, would say I do not know of any law in the State that pro- 
hibits any better than the prohibitory law; and as for lessening drunken- 
ness, there are very few A meeen ever seen on the streets of Ottawa in- 
toxicated—a city of 10, d most of them are persons that bought 
their liquor in sas City or of some bootlegger that got it in Kansas 
City. nd quite a number of cases that are brought before me for 
intoxication are persons taken off the trains coming out of Kansas Cre 
and for several years after the 8 law I was contracting, build- 
ing ds, grading, and had contracts in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, and Missouri, and I never had one-fourth the trouble on pay da 
of men drinking in Kansas as I had in the States that had no probibe. 
tory law, and the law is being better enforced every year. 
I haye lived in Kansas 47 years and know the difference before pro- 
hibition and after. 

Yours, very truly, R. S. PARKER, City Clerk. 


GEARY COUNTY. 
Junction Cirx, KANS., January E, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter of the 3d instant, one of which was 
addressed to each of the undersigned, has been duly received. It is, 
indeed, a pleasure for us to answer your letter in the spirit in which 
it was written. 

For a number of years after the passage of the prohibitory law in 

this city was conducted under the old fine system, which was 


Kansas 
in effect a high-license system. About 10 years ago the citizens elected 
a law-and-order ticket. At that time it was almost the universal 


opinion among business men that the city could not exist under law 
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enforcement, because it depended upon Fort Riley, to a large extent, 
and the soldiers there for its business; it being contended that the 
soldiers would spend all oi thelr money in Kansas City and very little 
s 15 in our city, and thus many of the business houses would be forced 
o close. 

Time has shown that this opinion was erroneous, There have been 
a number of businesses closed out, but they were of the class that were 


undesirable and that go with an open town, consequently have not 
been missed by our citizens. 

Our population is not T as large now as it was then because of 
the exodus of a number of undesirable citizens. This exodus, however, 
has been a great help in improving the moral conditions. 

It has been the earnest endeavor of the officers at all times during 
the past 10 Paii to enforce all laws and lly the prohibito: 
1 uor — ‘aturally drurkenness has meterially decreased, as has a 
other crimes. 

We have made an examination of the records and find that our police 
and district court recorde show a decrease in crime and prosecution 
for offenses of at least 500 per cent. This may seem large, but an 
examination of the records will bear us out, 

We might also add that arrests are made much more readily now for 
. Loe offenses than they were when the prohibitory law was not 
enforced, 

We belleve that conditions have improyed economically as well as 
morally. Our rate of taxation is at least as low as it was in the old 
days, with many improvements and advantages. This, of course, bas 
been brought about to some extent by changing from a government by 
mayor and council to the commission form of 1 

Hoping that you will have success in this fight in the Senate, we 


J. I. Kern, Police Judge 
M. D. Perso, City Marshal. 
I. M. Puart, City Attorney. 


remain 
Very respectfully, ycurs, 


Juscrion Crry, Kans., January 8, 1917. 
Hon. War. II. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

As to the question whether prohibition in Kansas is a failure, T have 
to say that no statement can be more absurd or influence 
of the saloon and its accompanying vices are gone and our young men 
no longer influenced by the glittering attractions to entice them into the 
web of damnation. 

As you know, we have the large military reservation. Fort Riley, here, 
and only a few years ane this city had 15 wide-open saloons, and on 
pay day at the fort our city was filled with drunken people; as many as 

could be seen staggering along our principal street at one time, but 
this condition has ceased to exist, 1 am glad to say. We closed up these 
saloons and now it is very seldom—yes, a rare occasion—that one sees 
a drunken man on our streets. Our business men state that their col- 
lections are much improved, and conditions are so much improved that 
our citizens who at the first feared that by closing the saloons we would 
hurt business now say that they would not want the old conditions 
with the saloon. 

1 was elected county attorney of this, Geary County, Kans., in 1910. 
and have served as such officer up to this date. When I first took up 
the work of said office we had two and three weeks each term of court 
to complete our court docket in our district court. Our court 88 
to our taxpayers was 82 000 and more each term. Our criminal docket 
was large and our city had the name of a very wicked and immoral 
town, but to-day our court docket has been so reduced by the elimina- 
tion of the saloon that we have three or four days for a term of 
court instead of weeks, and the costs per term has been reduced more 
than three-fourths. All scy what a wonderful change. 


eettull 
NOTAR n Wu. W. Pease, County Attorney. 


GOVE COUNTY. 
Gove, Kans., January 3, 1917. 


Hon. WILLIAM H. THompson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Joxorep Sin: Replying to your letter of the 30th ultimo, making 
0 for my observations as to whether the prohibitory law has 
been a success or failure in Kansas. 

During my term of office as county attorney of Gove County, Kans., 
my experience has’ been and my opinion formed from that observation 
are that the prohibitory law in this State and county is a decided suc- 
cess Even the fellows, or a majority of them, that use the liquor 
would be opposed to the open saloon. Furthermore, I do not believe 
that you could get an opinion from any of the better class of people of 
this State that would indicate the contrary. 

‘And while I realize there have been more or less violations of the 

rohibitory law which have not been punished, just the same as tHere 
fave bern of other aa on the statute books, yet taken as a whole 
I think the law ís pretty well enforeed. 

Trusting the above may be of some use to you, and with kindest per- 

sonal 5 1 aen i ~ 
ours, very truly, . 
E. F. BECKNER, 

County Attorney. 


GRANT COUNTY, 
New Utysses, KANS., January 5, 1977. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: Replying, to your favor of the 30th ultimo, beg to advise 


a 
8 the shipment of liquor from a wet State into a dry State or 
through a dry State, would enable the peace officers of a dry State to 
enforce to the letter their prohibitory laws, and would result in such a 
lessening of drunkenness and crime and the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors as to seriously affect the manufacturers thereof. 

Yours, very truly, 


H. W. Srunns, 
County Attorney Grant County. 


GREENWOOD COUNTY. 
City CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Eureka, Kans., January 9, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Your favor of the 30th concerning the effect of prohibition 
in Kansas received. I think I can answer your question about as in- 
telligently by repeating to you a conversation I had with a young lady 
who is a bookkeeper and eashier in our store. I asked her the ques- 
tion if she often saw a drunken man in Eureka. She said she never 
had seen one, and she has been ral right here. 

I was here before we had prohibition in Kansas, and anyone that 
has had the experience I have had wouldn't argue for a minute that 
prohibition didn't prohibit. € 

Yours, truly, M. A. MILLER, Mayor. 


HAMILTON COUNTY. 


Syracuse, Kans., January 15, 1917. . 
Hon. WILLIAM II. THOMPSON, ; x 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sexatror: Your communication of the 30th ultimo, ad- 
dressed to the county attorney at Johnson, received. I wish to con- 
gratulate you for the interest manifested in prohibition, It is very 
gratifying to me to know that the United States Supreme Court has 
made it possible to prohibit common carriers to place wet goods in dry 
territories. Upon reading the decision the morning after it was an- 
nounced, I immediately wrote a letter to Mr. R. E. Bray, our county 
representative, to use his influence in securing an amendment to our 

resent prohibition law. making the same conform to the Webb-Kenyon 

w of West Virginia, This makes it possible, as I see it, for Kansas 
to go dry since Colorado, Oklahoma, and Nebraska are also prohibition 
States and necessarily will foliow our example in amending our present 
law. The fact that we have beea unable to exclude gh Apri eg into 
Kansas has made it difficult along the border, as well as in the large 
cities of the intérior of our State, to exclude intoxicants, I trust our 
representatives in Congress will all pin with you in bringing about 
national prohibition by 1920, and that the Kansas Legislature will 
enact a proper bill to exclude liquor shipments from our beloved State. 

With best wishes for you and yours, I remain, 

Most respectfully, 
Cuas. W. Berton 


County Attorney. 
jaw 
SyRACUSR, KASS., Janu 1918. 
Hon. Wm. H. TROMPSON, ' corn 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I have yours of the 30th ultimo relative to the 
liquor situation in Kansas. 

I noticed that Senator Reed, of Missouri, was quoted as saying that 
there was more drunkenness in Kansas than in Missouri. Possibly I 
am not very familiar with the situation in Missouri, but so far as 
Kansas is concerned, there is not a great amount of drunkenness, and 
the drunkenness that exists is not the fault of the prohibitory law. 
If the Federal Government would enact a law preventing the shipping 
of liquor into prohibition territory, it is my judgment that drunkenness 
in Kansas would be ver rare, 

Another thing, prohibition ts largely a matter of education. The 
boys and girls now growing up in Kansas are being raised under the 
influence of the hibitory law. Most of them have never seen a 
saloon, and were it not for the fact that some of the elder residents of 
this State were addicted to the lquer habit, they 8 would never 
have seen a case of drunkenness. It is true that there is some boot- 
legging in Kansas and in my judicial district, but there is not nearly the 
liquor sold nor consumed in this district that there would be if we had 
open saloons, 

I spent over 20 years of my life in a State that has local option, 
and have been in Kansas 18 years, the last 12 years of which time the 
prohibitory law has been enforced. I think conditions in Kansas are 
much preferable under the pronnag law than in States which have 
loeal option. I am confident that our people would never consent to a 
change. The drunkenness that exists in Kansas should not be cha 
to the pronto law. but should be ch id to the liquor interests, 
which ship liquor from wet territory into Kansas. When we are pro- 
tected against the iiquor traffic from the outside, we will then be able 
to control the situation, and a case of drunkenness in Kansas will be 
very, very rare, Indeed. With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 


Very truly, yours, 
Gronce J. DOWNER, 
Judge Thirty-second District. 


HARVEY COUNTY. 
Newton, Kans., January 8, 1917. 
Hon. W. II. THOMPSON, PT 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In — 55 to your favor of December 30 would say there fs 
absolutely no question in the minds of our city commissioners or our 
citizens as to the success of prebibition in Kansas and in our city. Our 
officers are paty handicapped by private shipments of liquor into the 
State, this being the mosi serious obstacle to full enforcement of the 
law. Circulation of advertisements of mail-order liquor concerns is 
also very detrimental to the cause. 

In our opinion prohibition of liquor N {nto dry territory and 
exclusion of liquor advertisements from the mails are two of the most 
important factors in making possible a strict enforcement of the 
prohibitory law. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. J, Dorr, Mayor.” 


— 
Nuwrox, KANS., January 3, 1917. 
Hon. Wittim H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Wash . C. 
Dran Sin: Your favor of December 30, 1916, received relative to the 


* 
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Its large division points on the main line, as well as on the line ex- 


tending south through Oklahoma and Texas. There are more than 40 
assenger trains in and out of Newton every day, and all stop here. 
n addition to that, we have interurban seryice from the city of Hutch- 

inson and the city of Wichita every hour and twenty minutes. This 

makes it more difficult to enforce the prohibitory liquor law here than 
in many other counties of the State. 

The prohibitory liquor law in Kansas is not a failure; the prohibi- 
tory liquor law in usas actually prohibits; as a result of our pro- 
hibitory liquor law there is less. drunkenness, less crime, and less im- 
morality than in many States and places other than the State of Kansas 
with which I am familiar and which are not blessed with a similar 
aw. There is no question but that this is the result of our prohibitory 


jaw. : 

One thing which makes our liquor law harder to enforce than it 
otherwise would be is due to the fact that the common ers, the 
shippers of liquor, or the officers of the United States Government do 
not obey and enforce the Federal law, which uires that the con- 
tents and amount of liquor sball be written plainly on the outside of 
the package. I wish to call your attention to a single incident, to 
make myself plain. Last summer there were two consignments of 
liquor came to the express office here, and on the outside of each it 
was stated that the package contained 8 gallons of liquor, and I 
ascertained that the liquor was bottled in 2-ounce bottles. Frequently 
it is stated on the outside of the package that it contains 1 gallon 
or 2 gallons, when it is bottled in pints or half pints. Your experi- 
ence as a lawyer and on the bench and your knowledge of our liquor 
Jaw: will tell you that in Kansas there is a vast erence between 
2 gallons and 32 half pints of liquor. As I have said before, if this 
law was strictly adhered to our troubles would be lessened, 

In Harvey County during the poet month of December, 1916, and 
with a strict enforcement of the liquor law, I have caused the arrest 
of only two people for drunkenness; and in the city of Newton, with 
a population of approximately 10,000, there has been only three ar- 
rested for drunkenness, 

I belleve that 9 out of every 10 crimes which I have had to deal 
with were due, either directly or pains to liquor, and most of the 
“rot gut came from Missouri. I can t ink of only one case of im- 
morality at this time which was not the result of liquor. 

If I can give you any more data or can aid you in any other manner 
in your fight for national prohibition, advise me, and I assure you that 
I will do all that I can. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes of the season, I beg to 


. respect full L. C. KELLEY 
er, V. e Ce , 
5 County Attorney. 


HALSTEAD, KANS., January J, 1917. 
Hon. Wittias H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


ELI M. Hoover 
Mayor of Halstead, Kans. 


a SA 
NEWTON, KANS., January 10, 1977, 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: It has been a source of great annoyance to me to 
observe that some of the men in our country holding positions in 
the governmental agency of our coun should be so d and un- 
friendly to any cause that they woul ae themselves to appear 
before the at legisiative bodies of the Nation and there make te- 
ant which 2 — they only take pains to verify before speaking, 
wou nd most false. 

Anyone who states privately or publicly that prohibition in Kansas 
is not a success makes such tement either through ignorance, desire 
to mislead, or on account of bias and prejudice to the cause of tem- 


rance. 

P During the past 30 years I have been in position to observe the con- 
dition of the wth of temperance under probibition in this State; 
I have conducted cases as prosecutor and as defender for many Sent 
and I will be frank with ga and state that for a number of years 
have not defended a single liquor case in this (Harvey) county, for 
two very good reasons: First, we never here have a man char; with 
the offense of selling liquor, except he be a “ low-down bum,“ a yaga- 
bond, an alley rat, or some fiend who has not arisen to the dignity of 
mature manhood, who is without means and only resorts to the alleys 
and byways to vend his goods; and, in the ee DEN I believe that 
no self-respecting attorney can afford to lower ou the plane 
with these men and def his acts. 

To say that there is no whisky sold in Kansas would state an un- 
truth; there is not a criminal 
but if we could remove whisky-ridden Missouri 
prohibition law would be less 
criminal statutes in our code. If 
will make one of t 


other 


W. 

laces in Kansas where it is a little hard to enforce 
the law, but this for the princi reason that they are close to Mis- 
souri and are touched with the contaminating influences of that State, 
and in a few other localities, far apart, where the sentiment of the 
major portion of the people is in accord with the sentiment expressed 
by some of our so-called Representatives, makes it difficult to procure 
peace officers who will faithfully perform their trust. 

You can call the lie on any person who seeks to defame the name 
of this State with reference to prohibition, and an investigation of the 
facts will serve to place you among the true representatives of the 
people where you tfully belong: 

J could cite instances, furnish proof of S and 
you with much data which would refute 
same would not subserve your Lg? ayn 

N that you may able crucify all Judases and annihilate: 
all bis emers against prohibition, I beg, to be and remain, 


tfully, 
si ier B. H. TuRNER, City Attorney. 


‘our prohibition law ma 


adverse Nee ' 


HODGEMAN COUNTY, 


JETMORE, KANS., January 6, 1917. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 8 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean SENATOR : Yours of recent date asking about the working of our 


so-called prohibition law was received. 

In response thereto will say that I am fully satisfied with the Jaw 

and the manner in which ft is enforced, All that is required is action 

by bes National Congress in order that our State law may be made more 
ve. 


I came to Hodgeman County 39 years ago. At that time the co 
was un ized. I have witnessed, taken part in, and lived throug! 
the Front struggle to ellminate the saloon and the liquor traffic from 
the State. N 
That the law works and is enforced must be admitted by the most 
rabid saloonist. When it is remembered that the principal features of 
the law says “no make” and “no sale” of liquor within the State it 
becomes apparent that it does prohibit. There are no brewerles, dis- 
tilleries, or saloons within the State, 3 there is an occasional 
bootlegger. But there also are an occasional horse thief, a cattle thief, 
an embezzler, a murderer, etc. 

The reason why there are no breweries, distilleries, nor saloons within 
the State is because such institutions are prohibited by law. And the 
Jaw does prohibit. 

Those who declare that our prohibition law does not prohibit will 

int to the fact that some liquor is drank within the State and that 

ere are some cases of drunkenness, even more cases of drunkenness 
than there ought to be. These apologists for the liquor traffic ty to 
make it appear that when one takes a drink of liquor within the State 
or gets drunk the prohibition law has been violated. But such is not 
the case, There is no law in Kansas which forbids one to take a drink 
of liquor; and as long as one may lawfully ship it into the State as 
interstate commerce more or less liquor will be drank and there will be 
more or less cases of drunkenness. In all this there is no violation of 
the prohibition law, as the law against drunkenness is not properly a 
part of the prohibition law, for such law existed before the passage of 
our prohibition law, and such law against drunkenness is a part of the 
law of every State where the saloon exists. 

So it is quite beside the question to point to the fact that intoxicating 
liquor is lawfully shipped into the State and drank and that there are 
some cases of drunkenness as a result as constituting a violation of the 
proton law. But all this does show the imperative need for action 

our Federal Congress so as to forbid the shipment of liquor into dry 

ates. Instead of such facts 3 violation of the prohibition 
law, it shows a culpable inaction on the part of Con . One may 
look at the Wilson Act, the Webb-Kenyon Act, etc., and see where mere 
rey have been thrown to States that have been t ng. for years. to 
eliminate a great evil. And just what may lawfully done unter 
those acts ts pointed out as a violation of our State prohibition law. 
Hypocrisy can Fi no further. 
ou will readily perceive that Federal action is necessary in order that 

4 made to work more effectively. Why this 

action should not come from Congress without awaiting a constitutional 
amendment is a matter I do not comprehend. Of course, to await the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment delays the matter and gives 
the saloon forces time to attempt to change public sentiment. hen 1 
Hear a man talking about taking steps to suppress the liquor traffic and 
his scheme postpones the time of effective action to some distant future 
day I feel some doubts as to his real attitude toward the question. 
Perhaps I should say that I feel no doubt as to where he stands. What 
Is de is action now. If Congress has exclusive power to te 
interstate commerce, why not commence now and regulate and prevent 
the supene of intoxica: g liquor into dry States? 

We forbid the shipment into the State of Texas cattle for fear they 
might give our stock Texas or rif aster fever, and the act is valid, but 
rot-gut whisky is an article of interstate commerce and must come in. 

Senator, give us an act of Congress at once that will prevent the ship- 
ment of liquor into dry territory, or permit the dry States to do so. 
Then the matter of a constitutional amendment can be submitted and 
we can await the time for action thereon. 

With best wishes for you now and in the future, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
E ALBERT H. WILSON, 
0 County Attorney. 

P. S.—I go out of the office of county attorney Monday, but am still a 
Democrat and ready to do all necessary work, nw 


JACKSON COUNTY. 


OFFICE OF SHERIFF OF JACKSON COUNTY, 
Holton, Kans., January 11, 1917, 
Senator THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Yours of December 80, 1916, received some time ago. 

Pardon me for not answering sooner. I am sure pleased to hear that 
ou are taking the paan you are on the 72 — of prohibition, for 

f there Is any one e that I think should become a national law it 
surely should be the question of prohibition. z 

From my observation the intoxicati liquor that is shipped into 
the State of Kansas from Missouri and other States not having the 
prohibitory law causes at least 90 per cent of the criminal cases that 
are brought before the courts. 

I have kept a record of the men that have come under my control 
as sheriff in the years of 1915 and 1916, and find that 96 per cent of 
them drink intoxicating liquors and 90 per cent are cigarette users. I 
know these figures to be correct and I am sure that it is an easy mat- 
ter to decide what liquor will do for a man, 

I am giving you these facts just as I have experienced and observed 
them and give you my consent to use then: in any way that will help 
to bring about any good national prohibitory law. 

Any poe that I can be 185 aay ce to you let me know. 

am, yours, respec’ 2 
rr m nas. E. JOHNSON, Sheriff. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
OFFICE OF SHERIFF OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
Oskaloosa, Kans., January 5, 107. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 
United States: Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: Your letter of 30th ultimo, making inquiry re- 
garding prohibition in Kansas duly received. 
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The consumption of intoxicating liquors in this county is not more 
than 10 to 15 per cent of what it was before prohibition, but the quality 
is bad and is obtained from Missouri, this county being only one ‘county 
from the Missouri River. 

The prohibitory law is well enforced in this coun 
called “bootlegging” exists in only a few places, an 
. and cautiously conducted. 

e close 5 to the Missouri line is taken advantage of to 
88 liquor, and the illicit nature of this creates a desire to use it 
mmediately and this, with the vile character of the liquor itself, is the 
cause of 99 per cent of the drunkenness in this county. 

This use and abuse is confined to the low element of whites and 
negroes. It is nearly im ble for a respectable looking person to 
buy a drink of liquor within the county. uring the past two years 
the pn has besa vacant 204 days, over one-fourth of the time. 

The total confinement in the county jail during the past two years 
has been 1,515 days, of which 1,320 days was for violations of the pro- 
hibicory law, end serving sentences thereunder. Nearly every arrest 
has resulted in conviction for several years. 


Respectfully, yours, 
E. W. O'BRIEN, Sheriff Jefferson County. 


JEWELL COUNTY. 
MANKATO, Kans., January 27, 10. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In reply to yours of the goth ultimo, I will say that I am 
absolutely of the opinion that prohibition in Kansas is not a fallure 
notwithstanding statements and resentations made by our neighbors 
from Missouri, and in my opinion the law is a good one, and the more 
strict it is made the better it will be. I don't believe that Kansas has 
the drunkenness cr crimes and other resulting immorality that the 
pope of Missouri have, and I would rather cut off my head than to go 

ck on the things given us by the ‘people in the eighties, which have 
been a great help an I am for national prohibition first, 
last, and for all time. 

Yours, very truly, 


and violations 
are very care- 


blessing to us. 


C. CLYDE Mrers, 
County Attorney, Jewell County, Kans, 


KEARNY COUNTY. 
LAKIN, KAXS., January 9, 10. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to yours of December 30 in regard to the suc- 
cess or failure of prohibition in Kansas, will say that in my opinion it 
has been a great success. 

Although our prohibition laws might be made more strict, yet I be- 
lieve that the reduced number of crimes committed, the morality, pros- 
perity, and the great progress of Kansas can be attributed to prohibition, 


Yours, very truly, 
B. L. Hart, County Attorney. 


KINGMAN COUNTY. 
KINGMAN, Kans., January $, 1917. è 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Yours relative to prohibition in Kansas at hand, and will 
say that whatever failure that might be cares to the law in this State 
is chargeable to the attitude of the National Government. 

They reserve the right to allow anyone at any time to ship booze 
into this State, and go farther, and give them licenses to operate. 
Kansas has good laws, and they do lots of good, but they are andi- 
carpea in that they are nullified in so many ways by the national atti- 

ude. 


You, of course, know that the worst boozers that we have in this 
State have acquired the appetite in other States and have come here, 
thinking that they could get away from it and straighten up. When 
they got here, they found it so easy to get it from another State under 
the interstate-commerce act that the result was that they have goue 
on in their drinking, and any unlawful act they might have committed 
an credited to the State of Kansas and the failure of the prohibition 
aws here. 

We have some drunkenness here, but I find in nearly every case it Is 
the result of a club shipment of liquor, and then they meet at some 
party's home or barn and get drunk. If the shipments were under the 
control of the State or prohibited, there would be some chance to control 
the situation here. 

At this time we have the most in our city jail that there has been 
at any one time in three years. We have three there. Two for New 
Year's drunks and one for bootlegging. I presume that this will com- 
pare favorably even now with cities of this size in other States having 
saloons. We have a population of about 3,000. 

The time is rai that a man who wishes any favors from Kansas 
will have to stand right on this liquor proposition. It will be well for 
you to look over the record in the last campaign of that man Kirschner, 
who went into the campaign with no money behind him and to what 
was most certainly n losing fight as far as election was concerned. 

Hope you succeed in getting something through. 

Yours, truly, 
CLYDE Murry, 
Mayor of the City of Kingman. 


LABETTE COUNTY. 
Potice COURT, 


Parsons, Kans., January 6, 1917, 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THomrson, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In answer to your letter of the 30th instant in regard to 
prohibition in Kansas, I will say that it is a great success. 

Up to the time when prohibition ‘came into effect, about June 1, 
1909, there were 23 drug stores in Parsons that sold intoxicating 
liquors. This fa peony number of drug stores was diminished to 
five after the law went into effect. After my years of experience, I 
believe I can say that 90 par cent of all crimes committed are caused 
by -intoxicating liquors. ohibition has lessened drunkenness and 
oms and =e resulted economically as well as morally advantageous 
o our people, 


You have my permission to use this as you wish in the Senate to 
gain national prohibition for our people and make our country a better 
place in which to live. 

Trusting that these statistics will help you in your fight, I remain, 


Sincerely, yours, , 
T. A. Murry, Chief of Police. 
Per S. M. 


CHETOPA, KANS., J 10, A 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, ee e e 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran SENATOR: In r nse to your lett f the 1 
month regarding prohitition, Rene ere OL A 

This letter would have been answered before, but owing to my 
absence from the city this delay was caused. 

I came to Chetopa shortly after Kansas became a prohibition State, 
and I am convinced that prohibition is the proper method of reducin 
crimes, and also aids very materially in providing better homes an 
better familles; and I am not classed among the strict prohibition 
people, either, although I am now periny my tenth year as mayor óf 
ane ea city, and I believe absolutely in the enforcement of 

In connection with this I would like to suggest to you to intro- 
duce a law restricting the Government from issuin ee 
licenses to sell liquor of any kind in any of the prohibition States. 
8 — — is 8 * geu Tor be bothered any longer 

a glad to hear from 
With kindest regards to you, I remain, . 
y, yours, Sic, LEHMAN, Mayor. 
LEAVENWORTH COUNTY, 
W. H: THOMPSON, Esq. ToxdAN Ox, Kans. 
» Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In answer to your letter of the 30th 
gard to prohibition, I think I can say that we 8 
ittle drunkenness in our town now. e are too near Kansas City 
ren 1 5 N With al drinking, 9 — 1 crop that there is far less 
oons. 
to the wide-open saloon, W . 
Yours, truly, J. H. Dnxisnach, Mayor. 
OFFICE or CITY ATTORNEY, 


Leavenw 
Hon, W. H. THOMPSON, CER RENE ee Os Ee 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SenxAror: I am just in receipt of our l t A 
stant asking for a statement giving my pes rience * a 
to whether prohibition in Kansas is a failure, or actually prohibits. 
thereby lessening drunkenness and crime and resulting morally and 
5 advanta come 1 Pe people of Kansas. 

esire to scy emphatically that prohibition in Kan h 
a failure. Because of the fact that Kansas borders on ‘the: Nick Bate 
of Missouri the enforcement of the prohibitory law in the border coun- 
ties is very difficult and quite expensive, and yet there are hundreds of 
young 517 an 8 counties 5 0 Dao sorer been in a saloon, and 
y others who have never been in a 
across the — 5 into Missouri, l : saloon except when they went 
e oons an quor houses in the cities adgoini 
which cluster along the border on the Missouri sas tee . 
the people of Kansas, and except for them the enforcement of the pro- 
hibi ory law in this State would be comparatively easy. 

Every honest 1 citizen of the great State of Missouri 
ought to blush and hide his face in shame at the obstacles placed in 
7 70 yee: 105 gae: ie ora oe — 99 oy in Kansas by the 

efy u ers o ssouri, who persist in 
1 55 8 to son in . of law. i 8 . . 
course, there are violations of the prohibitory law in Kansas and 
will continue to be until Missouri wipes out her dis - 
[. ie of enforcement, Tame, cont 
otwithstanding all ^ e culties of enforcement, I - 
dent that there is not on the statute books of the State meiner lee ee 
dozen laws which have, and will continue to haye, such beneficial re- 
sults to our people, both economically and morally, as the prohibitory 
liquor laws. The sentiment in favor of prohibition is growing stronger 
a ee The drunkard is a disgrace and the rum seller is an outlaw 
n Kansas. 
If there is anything in this letter which will be of any help t vou 
are at liberty to use ft as you see fit. : 7 platy then: 
Yours, very respectfully, 
C. P. RUTHERFORD, 
City Attorney. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. : 
COUNCIL CHAMBEKS, CITY OF LINCOLN CENTER, 


„Lincoln, Kang., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. WittiaAm H. Tnoursox. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: In reply to yours of the 2d instant, will say that pro- 
hibition has prohibited in this oy. for the last 15 years. That Is as long 
as I bave resided here. Also in the county. 


Yours, truly, i 
` C. H. Berry, Police Judge. 
LINN COUNTY. 
s = OFFICE OF COUNTY ATTORNEY, 
Mound City, Kans., January 2, 1917. 
Hon. WILLtau H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Gladly do I pe my experience, observation, and 
views upon the prohibition question in Kansas, and you are at liberty 
to use the same in any way advantageous to the cause. 

All laws to be effective must be backed by public sentiment. Under 
prohibition in Kansas we have raised up a generation of men and 
women who are radically op to the use of intoxicating liquors and 
I was elected in 1914 on a law-enforcement platform, 
precinct in the county, and in 1916 was reelected with- 
and this after two years of rigid 


peng op 
carrying every 
out Opposition on either ticket, 


1917. 


enforcement of the prohibit liquor law. This I believe is proof con- 
. in Li —* p 


clusive that the sen nn County is against boot! „ drink- 
ing, and drunkenness, Furthermore, I find the prohibitory law the 
easiest law on the statute book to enforce. <5 

Does prohibition prohibit? 5 

During the holidays just passed, in an entire county of over 15,000 
inhabitants only two cases of drunkenness were reported. There is not 
enough liquor delivered in Linn County to make a business for 
one saloon; in wet States the small towns have nearly as many saloons 
as groceries. If that were the case here we would have 87 saloons. 

drunk is so scarce as to be a curiosity; half the youth of Linn 
County never have seen a drunken man and few, indeed, who ever saw 
a drunk woman. 

If the Members of Congress, especially those from wet States, could 
step into the hundreds of happy, prosperous homes of Linn County. 
Kans., and ascertain the small quantity of liquors consumed there, and 
then go to the few unhappy, wretched, poverty-stricken homes where 
much of the earnings of the family are spent with some liquor dealer in 


Kansas City, Mo., it would be proof sufficient that Kansas prohibition. 


was a success; but in order to make it complete we need to make Mis- 
— dry and stop Uncle Sam from egging liquor into our dry 
ate. 


will give us national 8 Which will 


Yours, truly, 
Harry W. FISHER, County Attorney. 


PLEASANTON, KANS., January 7, 1917. 
Wa. H. THompson,. 
United States Senate. 


8 pa 
individuals who are addicted to the habits or wishes to bootleg for the 
profit they receive, 

Pieasanton, the town which I have the honor to serve, with a 
population of over fifteen hundred. has not had occasion to cause the 
arrest of a single individual in nine months. We have had three con- 
victions in nearly two years, and two of these were for packing whisky 

from Missouri and one was drunkenness. f 

The whisky and beer that comes into Pleasanton via the express com- 
panies is consumed in private, but being an officer I have the pritiege 
of knowing who get it, and I find that the only People, as a rule, who 
are hard to collect rentals from (I am manager of a telephone com- 
pany) are those who receive the shipments, and practi the only 
criminals ‘who have been convicted in this vicinity are those who are 
addicted to its use, 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL TUCKER, Mayor, 


LYON COUNTY. 


EMPORIA, KANS., January 8, 1917. 
Senator WILLIAM H. Tnoursox, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Your communication regarding the efficiency of prohibi- 
tion in Kansas came duly to hand. have been police judge of Em- 
poria for nearly three years and so have had some rience with 
the prohibitory law in this State. Co: from an Illinois town to 
Emporia, I have had some opportunity for comparison of the two 
ee policfes represented in these two States, and I bave no hesi- 
ancy in saying that the liquor business in Kansas is a mighty poor 
business to engage in, as compared with that same business in Hinos, 
If I were going to engage in the liquor business, with my experience 
1 en would not choose Kansas as a promising location. For 
instance, in looking over the lice-court docket for the month of 
December, 1916, and including both holidays, I find that there were 
only four cases of drunkenness coming into the lice court. If 
Illinois can produce a town having about 12,000 inhabitants with a 
record like that, they would be compelled to choose some other town 
than the one I lived in for 14 years. The greatest value of the pro- 
hibitory law in Kansas, in my judgment, is the removing from the 
towns the open saloon, which keeps our boys from becoming familiar 
with this evil. There are plenty of grown young men in Kansas who 
have never seen an open saloon. This I account a great gain. My ex- 
perience of 11 years flatly contradicts the claim made by the enemies 
of prohibition that it is a failure. Wishing you every success in your 
fight for nation-wide prohibition, I am, 

Jons H. J. Rice 


Most sincerely, 
4 Police Judge, Emporia, Kans. 
MARION COUNTY, 
HILLSBORO, KANS., January 4, 1917. 
Hon. Wa. H. THOMPSON 


Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR: In answer to-your communication of December 30 
as to failure of prohibition in Kansas, will say that Kansas is greatly 
benefited y prohibition, Its failure exists only in the written pam- 
pont of its 1 By egy Resubmission in Kansas would only increase 
ts dry vote. am not opposed to the use of ugaas by those who are 
able to use it. I do not know what else I can add. 

Respectfully, yours, H. BRUNIG, 
Mayor, Hillsboro, Kans. 


MARSHALL COUNTY. š 
BLUE Rarms, KANS., January 8, Ir. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, = A á 


Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Sin: Your favor of the 30th read with interest. We have 


punished about 14 cases of drunkenness and disorderly cases the last 
year, our ‘docket shows; possibly as many more esca . In most of 
these cases the cause we attribute to being brought from a Nebraska 
saloon 30 miles to the north of us. While these cases have caused 
some trouble, we feel thankful we have no saloons in Kansas, If 


whisky-house literature ‘should be prohibited from using the mail 


S- 
tem, it would cut our trouble in half. We think also when the Nebraska 


saloons are cl our trouble will be over entirely. 

You are to be congratulated upon the work you are about to under- 
take, With the assistance of good officers you will succeed, no doubt; 
we are 3 assist P aao in every way possible. Do not fail to write 

ne 


me if an g can be to aid you. 
With dest regards, I am, A 1 
Very truly, A. R. Dean, Mayor. 


MEADE COUNTY. . 
Mraz, Kans., January 8, . 
Hon. WX. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR Senator: I am in receipt of yours of recent date. inquiring 
concerning the operation of the prohibitory 1 law in Kansas. In 
reply will say it has been my observation uring an experience of 
10 as county attorney that the prohibitory liquor law does not 
prohibit the use of intoxicating liquor any more than the laws defining 
and punishing larceny prevent stealing. The prohibitory law is vio- 
lated, and sc are all of our criminal statutes, and, so far as I can see, 
one is respected about as much as another. 

If it were not for that fact that it is so easy to obtain intoxicating 
liquors by express from points outside the State, there would be no 
more ty in enforcing this law than in enforcing the laws 
against homicide. And if the shipment of liquor into dry territory 
were absolutely prohibited, the sale of liquor in Kansas would be as 
rare as homicide 

Prohibition does prohibit, and anyone making statements to the 
contrary shows either woeful ignorance or willful desire to mislead. 

ery truly, yours, 
FRANK S. SULLIVAN, 
County Attorney. 
— * 9 
MIAMI COUNTY. 5 
OFFICE OF SHERIFF or MIAMI County, 
Paola, Kans., January 4, 1917. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, . 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: I ‘received your letter of December 80, 1916, relative to 
the prohibition question in Kansas. At the outset I desire to say that 
it is no longer a question in Kansas. Prohibition is a fixed institution 
that not only prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors but has dis- 
pensed with drunkenness and made crime a minimum, ; 

I have seen more drunkards in Kansas ciy, Mo., in one day than 
in Kansas in my entire term of office of a little over two years. The 
majority of the crime committed in this county as well as in the county 
north of us, which is in rar gh ine ten to Kansas City, Mo., is caused 
by the criminals and drunkards that come out of Kansas City, Mo. I 
live in the border county, and considering its close proximity to whisky- 
infested Missouri, will say that the percentage of crime committed 
in this county is unusually small. The prohibition law is enforced in 
this county as well as in other counties of this State that have come 
under my observation. The ple, as well as the officers of the law 
and the courts, insist upon enforcing this law. 

* * . * . = * 

Although you and I are not of the same litical faith, I heartily 
a wi e fight that you are making in behalf of prohibition, and 
should you desire to use this letter to answer the charges that are made 
against the proposition of the enforcement of the prohibitory law of 
this State you are at liberty to do so. 

Yours, very respectfully, M. E. Stevenson, Sheriff, 


MITCHELL COUNTY. 
BELOIT, KANS., January 6, 17, 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Beg to acknowledge 3 your favor of the 3d. 
Replying thereto will say that the writer s been city attorney -of 
Be ae Kens. for about eight years; also county attorney of Mitchell 
County, Kans., for four years. Prior to this the writer was deputy 
county attorney in this county for some time, and prior to that deputy 
she for some time. 

Beloit is a town of about 4,000 population, but its trade district ex- 
tends over quite a bit of territory, for it is the largest town in the sixth 
congressional district in this State. xr experience and observation as 
enforcing officer of this State is decidedly in favor of prohibition. The 
following are some of the things that caused me to express this view.. 

First. During the past 25 years we have had but one murder case in 
this county. y 

8 several terms of our district court we have had no crimi- 
nal cases whatever. The present bar docket shows not a single crimi- 


nal case. — 
Third. We scarcely average two cases a month in our police court, 
and some years have not averaged more than one a month. 

Fourth. We have held public meetings, such as barbecues and the 
like, in this town in which there were over 10,000 in attendance without 
having a single police court or a county criminal court case arising 
therefrom or in connection therewith. 

Fifth. The three banks in this city have deposits aggregating one 
and a half millions. 

Sixth. Our pauper list is almost nothing. Our mayor informs me 
this morning that those receiving aid from the city are only three in 
number. 

Seventh. The county poor are also very few. The ey clerk in- 
forms me that there are 2 § five persons on the county at this time. 

ighth. The population this county is about 15,000, and the num- 
ber of automobiles registered is 1,756. 

Ninth. The writer believes from observation that this county will 
be better as soon as the dry law goes into effect in Nebraska, and this 
for the reason that we are close enough to the tine that liquor has ‘been 
in some instances brought across from the saloons in Superior, Nebr., 
and several ‘of our drunk cases and other cases have been directly trace- 
able and caused by parties coming from these saloons in Non pee Nebr. 

I might add that the writer has had occasion to visit in a number 
of other States. and has had legal practice there, and by way of com- 
parison I will give you just a few outside experiences: 

First. In Butte, Mont., before the militia took charge, following ‘the 
miners’ union dynamiting deal, the average was 50 cases a day in the 
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> police court. When the saloons were closed, the court went as long as 
6 hours without a single case. 


Second. Butte, as is well known, has one ot the largest pay rolls — 
capita, and boasts of being one of the richest towns of its size, and has 
as many saloons as the most ardent saloon advocates would recommend, 
and yet at the above-mentioned time the city’s income was 2 500 
mately $30,000 a month, and its expenses were approximately $35,000 
pe month, and it was difficult to cash a city warrant unless it was about 

o years old. In many cases tity warrants were being heavily dis- 
counted for cash. Some of the above came under the ter's personal 
observation and others were given by parties apparently in a position 
to know the facts. 

You. are perfectly at liberty to use this letter in your fight, and I 
sam be glad to give you any further information that is possible for 
me to give. x 

ost respect fully, yours, A. E. JORDAN, 
City Attorney. 


BELOIT, KAns., January 3, 1917, 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Senator In reply to yours of December 30, 1916, would say 
the prohibitory law is a good law but needs the cooperation of the 
Federal Government so the violators will not get off so easy. I believe 
we should have no Government stamps in a ry State, but as it is it 
— — — our boys in check from what it would be if our State was a wet 
be abe py believe a Nation-wide prohibitory law would be the 

remedy. 
Yours, truly, Joux W. Hayes, Sheriff. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
CHERRYVALE, Kans., January 5, 108. 
Hon. Wu. H. THOMPSON 
United 8. 


tates Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: Your letter asking me as to my opinion regarding 
prohibition received. I will say that there is absolutely no comparison 
as to conditions in our State compared with other States having no pro- 
hibitionary laws. have read with pleasure the stand that you have 
taken an our efforts in the Senate to bring about national prohi- 
bition, and I heartily recommend you for it. 

* „The writer, who traveled before being elected to the 
office of mayor of Cherryvale, Kans., made Missouri as part of his 
territory; and I want to r- that there were 50 drunkards in Missouri 
to 1 in Kansas, and that there were more prostitutes and other bad 
characters in like comparison. 

Prohibition in Kansas is not a failure; it certainly has lessened 
crime, uplifted morals; our pae have lived. better, dressed better, 
which fact I attribute to prohibition law. Kansas bas demonstrated the 
fact that liquor is a menace to 3 that is good, upright, and 
honest, and that people can get along thout liquor. I know that 
in our city our people would vote 9 to 1 in favor of national prohibition. 

Commending you for your efforts to secure national prohibition, 1 


remal 
Yours, very truly, Mitton COOK 
Mayor of City of Cherryvale, Kans. 


Caney, KAns., Januery 8, 2917. 
Wu. II. THompson, 


Hon. ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Rep'ying to your very kind inquiry of December 
80, rmit me to 15 that I heartily. approve of the fight you are 
making in the Senate against the misrepresentations that are con- 
stantly being made harmful to the good name of our fair State and 
her prohibitory liquor law. 

The prohibi — liquor law of Kansas is not a fallure any more than 
the laws against murder and horse ort are failures. The law 
in each case is a good one, and laws that tend to make our State a better 
State in which to live and rear our families. This law, like all others, 
is broken and does not always prohibit the sale of intoxicants, but it 
does prohibit a numberle-s amount of sales; it does prohibit much 
drunkenness and distress among our people; and it does give them 
many moral and economical advantages which they would not have to 
enjoy were the law repealed or had it never been enacted. 

hose of us who live, move, and have our being within the borders 
of the great Sunflower State, rejoice in but few other things as we do 
in the knowledge that our boys and girls are free from the contamina- 
tions that always hand in hand with the free and unrestricted sale 
of booze. We rejoice to know that the good people of our State are 
making an honest effort to maintain and strengthen this condition 
and that in these efforts we are 8 mueh encouragement an 
assistance from the sister States of our Union and the men who repre- 
sent them in our National Congress. 

Locally the conditions are not just as I would have them, but a 
marked improvement over a few years ago is evident, and the enforce- 
ment of our liquor law is being aided y by the other nearby 
States getting into the dry column, National prohibition is the next 
forward step we of Kansas expect to see along this line. And may its 
coming be eri h ser by the — prs of Congress. 

Very tru ours, 
n T. C. HANSEN, Mayor. 


CHERRYVALE, KANS., January 8, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THompson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: In reply to your favor of January 2, 1917, asking 
about the effect of the prohibition laws of Kansas, as they have been 
brought to my attention in this city, I have to say there is no com- 

arison to be made between the condition of the people and their con- 
Mition when the prohibition law took effect 35 years ago. 

We have ho r, shivering, barefoot children here now in winter, 
and many families who were destitute then because of liquor, are, an 
aye — for Rees: Bante $0 00, 3 their own homes, and their 
children uca and respec zens. i 

I have been ee over my docket for the years 1915 and 1916, 
and give_these actual facts: - 

Number of arrests made for drunkenness in two years, 53. Number 
of inhabitants in Cherryvale, 4,500. 


This is about 1 arrest to each 170 inhabitants in one year. Eleven 
of Tha es were put off trains here, intoxicated, and were not our 
ens. 


- Several are repetitions, three or four as many as five times. Deduct 
repetitions and transients put off trains because they were intoxicated, 
leaves about 30 of our own individual citizens who have been drunk 
here in two years, 15 average for each year. 

This is not because arrests have been avolded when the 
have been made, and any officer allowing “drunks” to go 
would be discharged immediately. 

4 There. is no “boozer” among our city officials from the mayor 
own. 

There are no “ joints,” and the bootlegging is confined to the lowest 
type of whites and blacks. 

. * . . > * 


* 
Individually, I bave not seen a drunken person on our streets for two 


years. 
With highest personal regards, 
I remain yours, as ever, 


should 
ree here 


Revi.o Newton, Police Judge. 


CHERRYVALE, Kans., January 5, 1917. 


Hon. Wittiam H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sxxaron THOMPSON: I am in receipt of your letter of January 
5, asking for my experience, observation, and views as law-enforcement 
officer of the prohibitory law of the State of Kansas. ; 

I have been city attorney for about 10 years and am firmly of the 
opinion that the present law which is in force in this State is suc- 
cessful and has accomplished great good. 

As you know, tbe State has enacted several prohibitory laws, and 
the present law torbidding the sale of N or any pur- 
pose has accomplished wonderful results in lessening crime and drunk- 
enness. It has resulted in families having more happiness and pleas- 
ure in life than they had before. . 

When the drug stores had permits to sell intoxicating liquors the 
police court of this city tried a lange number of cases, the greater per 
cent of which were drunkenness, nce the enacting of the law herein 
referred to our police courts have been idle, with the falling off of 
95 per cent of cases that were before it under the permit system. Our 
court records will bear me out in the statement above. 

Wishing you much success, 1 am, 

Yours, truly, 
J. A. Brapy, City Attorney. 


MORTON COUNTY, 
RICHFIELD, Kaxs., January 7, 1917. 
Hon. W. II. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. te 


Sin: Yours of December 30 at hand. Will say in reply that I am 
heartily in favo: of national prohibition. But as Kansas is now she is 
in a hard row, as the shipments are heavy in the little towns and no 
way of stopping the shipping. It is a poor grade of whisky, most of 
which is poison. If we could get national prohibition it would stop 
the making of all kinds of liquors. We have a many drunks on 
hand-made whisky. Fight it hard. Let's get national prohibition in 
four years from now—in 1920. 

Yours, truly, s 
J. C. FULLENWIDER. 
My time expires January 8. 


M'PHERSON. COUNTY, 
LINDSLORG, Kaxs., January 6, 1917. 
Hon, WILLIAM II. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Having held the office of police 
borg, Kans., for over 20 years, I have bad the opportunity to observe 
the working of the prohibitory liquor law as applied to 

ou know, Fudlvidua cun order whisky and have it ship to them 
or their own use, and our prohibition law acts more specially to pro- 
hibit the saloon than the use of liquors. - 

There is no question in my mind but that the law was a wise measure 
and that it has saved thousands of dollars for airg B ery. to be 

e 


udge in the city of Linds- 


applied to the buying of the necessities of the home cir nstead of 

going into the coffers of the whisky dealers. 
F Sse taken the trouble to look at my docket for the past seven 
0, to January 1, 1917, and I find that 1 


ears, from January 1, 191 
fare heard 86 cases, of which 47 were for drunkenness, 

Our population has ranged from 2,000 to 2,200 during this time. I 
will venture to say that I believe that one saloon in Lindsborg in 
three months’ time would have brought more business to the police 
court than I have bad in seven years. 

You can not fight the demon rum sor too hard, Senator, and at 
least hit the saloon hard eni keep on hitting is my very earnest desire. 

Very truly, yours, : 
z LLEN WILBER, 


A 
' Police Judge, Lindsborg, Kans. 


NEMEHA COUNTY, 
oe SABETHA, KANS., January 5, 1917. 
Senator WILLIAM II. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Replying to your inquiry, concerning the enforcement of 
the prohibitory law in Kansas I will give you my experience as police 
Judge, which office I have filled since May, 1914. 

uring this time I have tried 21 8 as cases in my court. However, 
of this number-one man was tried four times and two others three 
times apiece, reducing the number of persons before me to 14 for 
violation of the ioner laws. a ` 

We are not troubled by bootlegging, the source of supply being found 
in the border towns of Nebraska, which àre easily accessible by auto- 
mobiles from Sabetha. 

This being a town of about 2,600 people and a fine farming country, 
well settled, I believe that Sabetha enforces the liquor law as well as 
any town in Kansas. 

ia glad to know that you are Spare | the right step for the betterment 
of our State, and the good people of this part are with you in your 
zen Fe, very tly J. L. Mysgnovs, 

ours, ve = | YR, 
= Px á BY Police Judge. 


1917. 


SABETHA, KANS., January J 1917}. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear SENATOR: In reply to your letter of December 30, 1916, 
tive to your inquiry as to whether prohibition in Kansas is a 

or actually prohibits, I will say that in our aiy we, are strictly en- 
forcing the prohibitory law, and we have very little drunkenness, and 
as a consequence our police court bas very little or nothing to do, 
Fights, crime, and immorality, the usual results of kenness, are 
absolutely unknown in our community, I can therefore em hatically 


rela- 
ure 


declare that prohibition does prohibit, and you may use in any 
manner you see fit. You may rest assured you have the song sup’ 55 
mportan 


of your State and hearty apece sn of your stand on this 
question. With the best wishes for your success, I am, 
Yours, most respectfully, 
A. S. Ross, Mayor. 


. Seneca, KANS., January 4, 1917. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: Replying to your inquiry of date December 30, 1916, 
would say it appears to me useless to multiply figures and quote statis- 
tics to prove that the prohibition law in Kansas lessens drunkenness and 
crime and that its result is morally and economically to the advantage 
of the people of the State. Very few really believe that it does not have 
this effect, except those who are directly Interested in the liquor traffic 
or profit Indirectly thereby, There is no one so hard to convince as the 
person who does not desire to be convinced. 

The best argument for the success of the prohibitory law in Kansas 
is that the sentiment of the State is overwhelmingly in its favor. All 
political parties unite in indorsing it, and the last attempt of a candi- 
date, even in a commercial center, . indorsement from the voters 
upon a platform of resubmission met with inglorious failure. I sug- 
gest that it would be a 5 17 inquiry for you to make of the 
opponents of prohibition whether or not they could cite you to any 
other law Which they claimed to have been a failure and yet which grew 
in 2 favor as the years went by. 

To say that the law resp g vs prevents the sale or consumption of 
intoxica ng liquors within the State would be folly. As long as human 
nature is fallible and avarice is characteristic of some individuals, the 

1 etd law, as well as other criminal laws, will occasionally be 
roken, 

In all the northern and eastern tier of counties in Kansas much em- 
barrassment in the due enforcement of the law has resulted from the 
fact that the States of Nebraska and Missouri were both “ wet terri- 
tory.” In the northern tier of counties this embarrassment will soon 
be relieved as the result of the r t election in the State of Nebraska. 
It still exists, however, in the eastern tier of counties. 

As I suggested above, it seems to me that the necessity for 1 8 1 and 
argument has passed. Prohibition is an on- coming tide, and it is now 
time for action rather than talk. The greatest menace to a proper 
enforcement of the prohibitory law is the tacit partnership of the United 
States in the liquor traffic and the thwarting to some extent of State 
prohibitory laws by interstate traffic. Congress should enact legislation 
that will permit the prohibition of shipments of “ wet goods” into“ dry 
8 Local laws and sentiment should not be permitted to be set 
at naught by this bogie of interstate commerce. 

Kansas approves your fight upon this question and looks to you, as one 
of its Representatives in the United States Senate, to do all in your 

ower to further the interests of prohibition, which is firmly established 
n our State constitution, upon our statute books, and in the minds and 
hearts of the people of the State you have the honor to represent, 
am, 
Sincerely, yours, Horace M. BALDWIN, 
County Attorney. 


NEOSHO COUNTY. 


Enix, KANS., January 5, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM II. Toomrson, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


a 
robbery, for these are several of the classes of cases that into cated 


men or men craving intoxicating liquor are most likely to commit. 
have talked with a number o. 3 who have practiced in this 
State at a time when intoxicating liquor was quite 7 92 used and 
have also practiced ever since. Some of these men had quite extensive 
criminal lawbreaking when whisky was freely used in this State, 
and everyone that I have talked with has told me that when intoxi- 
cating liquor left the State, or when the prohibition liquor law came to 
the State, crime was so lessened that the law business for the criminal 
lawyer almost entirely ceased. I believe in prohibition and temperance, 
and F will be glad to see the day come when we will have made pro- 
hibition and when the Government will be entirely out of the Dust- 
ness and will in no manner connive and give its assistance to intem- 
perance and in no way tolerate or help to make the rum traffic easy. 
You will have my permission to read this letter, all or in part, quote 


from it verbatim, or use any expression or suggestion from it in your 
fight upon the floor of Congress or in any other place. The paap e of 
Kansas are with you and behind you in your fight for national pro- 


hibition, and everybody in Kansas ought to be proud, and most of 
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them are proud, to have a United States Senator from Kansas Who 


<hibitin 
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sea to do so. 10 is 
attorne e next two years, if there is any- 
thing that the ler Neosho County can do to help, I 
waut you to know that I stand ready to do so. ; ; 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 


attorney o 


R. B. SMITH 
Count Altorney. 


NESS COUNTY. 
` Ness City, KANS., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. WILIA H. THOMPSON, j: Sah 


Washington, D. C. 


Dean SENATOR: I received your letter of recent date in regard to 
8 in Kansas, and in reply will say that I have been on the 

nch in this district for more than five years. In that time every 
bootlegger or other person charged with the sale of intoxicating 
liquors that have been brought to trial in this district have been 
convicted, with the exception of two. 

So far as my experience of prohibition goes, whisky selling has 
been driven out of this State, except in case of transient bootleggers. 
I do not believe there is a single place in my district where liquor is 
kept for sale, and it is a rare thing to see an intoxicating person in any, 
of the nine counties to which my duties call me, k 

I am with you in your fight to uphold the honor of Kansas in the 
question of enforcement of prohibition law, and out here we are 
Renk t in the near future we may have national prohibition. 
Practically all the trouble that we have now is from transient men 
who come here from Missouri and sell cheap Missouri whisky from 
suit cases. 

Yours, very truly, ALBERT S. Fourks, 
Judge, Thirty-third Judicial District. 


Ness Crry, KAns., January $, 1917. 
Senator WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
: Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: Your letter to county attorneys of December 30 
was duly received, asking for my opinion on the prohibition situation. 
I have engaged in prosecuting the laws of the State for the past 
10 years, and of course have found violation of various laws of the 
State. Owing to the peculiar conditions surrounding the liquor trafie 
there is perhaps more inducement to violate the prohibitory law than 
any other law in the State. 

n the first place there is a weakness of mankind cultivated by years 
of habit and social custom for intoxicating beverages to be overcome, 
Then there is the economic influence of the great liquor interests, 
which is brought to bear on every community in a great many ways. 
The moral p rt, the selfish criminal, desires to profit from boot- 
legging. The foreign distillers and brewers force their wares into the 
State with the assistance of the United States Government. All of 
these things have to be fought back by the Representatives of the 
State and the public sentiment of the citizens, Other statutes pro- 
certain evils have not these things to contend with, but in 
spite of all this the prohibitory law has been and is being enforced in 


nsas, | 
In the 10 years that I have been prosecuting in Ness Sdn fi Kans., 
there has not been a saloon or a joint operating. There has been 
occasional bootlegging, which has been easily suppressed as soon as 
known. At present our 1 10 31 and only hindrance to the prevention 
strictly of the drink habit in this county is the right under the inter- 
state-commerce laws for the brewers and distillers to unload their 
wares here on express mail orders. We need two national laws to 
make prohibition an actual fact in Kansas. We have the State law and 
all the sentiment back of the law that we need, but we need a law 
prohibiting the soliciting of orders in the State of Kansas by mail, 
and we need a law making oa hoe shipments into the State subject to 
the State laws on their arrival at the State line. Surely if our 
national legislators knew what a valient fight the citizens of Kansas 
have made to make prohibition a reality and to protect its citizens 
against this nefarious liquor traffic they would give them such national 
laws as would enable them io regulate their local affairs in this 
particular and make prohibition an absolute fact. 
Sincerely and cordially, yours, 


A. W. WILSON, 
County Attorney. 
You may use this for any purpose. 


NORTON COUNTY, 3 
. Norron, KANS., January 5, 1917. 
Hon. W. II. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I am in receipt of yours of the 30th ultimo, concerning the 
operation of the prohibitory law in Kansas, ` 

Now, I bave never been able to see where the saloon is any benefit 
to society. It is not in any sense a social nor is it an economic asset. 
The fact that it is licensed in all cases where it exists shows that it 
must be an evil, and that it is simply tolerated. I can not see that the 
absence of the saloon is any detriment to any State or to any com- 
munity. On the contrary, it seems to me that such an absence should 
be, and that it is n benefit. 

I have visited other States where saloons exist, and I do not find 
as much drunkenness as was evident years ago, but I attribute this to 
the fact that the use of liquor is not as general as it has been in the 

ast, and to the further fact that many employers forbid the use of 
fatoxicating liquors by their employees, and such employees are com- 
pelled id refrain from the use of such liquors in order to command em- 
loyment. 
z The very fact that there is no saloon in Kansas evidently prevents 
drinking that would otherwise take place, and the fact that there are 
men and women that have grown to maturity in Kansas without having 
seen a saloon is a circumstance that can not be ignored in the discus- 
sion of the question of prohibition, I hope that Congress will pass a 
law prohibiting brewers, distillers, and liquor dealers in other States 
from sending intoxica 8 into States that have enacted prohibi- 
tory laws. think that all such States have a right to be protected 


from shipments of intoxicating liquors from such other States by Con- 


gress, as Congress bas the sole power so to do under the Interstate 
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commerce clause cf- the Constitution. Especially should this be done, 
since so much of the territory of the United States is now subject to 
prohibition, Which proves that the move is not a mere temporary wave 
and not liable to subside at any time. Prohibition seems to have taken 
opan rmanent abode in this country, and all would do well to recog- 
n tuls fact and to govern themselves accordingly. 


Respectfully, L. H. WILDER 
County Aitorney. 


OSAGE COUNTY. 
Osace City, KANS., January 4, 1917, 
Hon. W. H. Trompsos, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Deir SxNAron Your inquiry regarding the question as to the 
success of the prohibition law in Kansas. beg to reply: My observation, 
dating back almost 35 years. would suggest that since the drug-store 
saloon has been legislated out of existence the people havg learned to 
respect and enforce the prohibitory law. The very minimu f drunken- 
ness 18 apparent, and while prohibition is not a positive success, yet 
as it exists in this locailty 1 would say conditions compared to open 
saloons is 99 per cent In favor of Kansas. I am no prohibitionist and 
not N on the question, yet must say prohibition in Kansas looks 
good to me. 

Yours, Bex HEILBRUN, 
` 2 `~ Mayor Osage City, 


Lrxpox, KAxs., January 12, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Trompsox 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. ` 

Dear Sgxaror: Your inquiry reiative to prohibition in Kansas, ad- 
dressed tọ me at Osage City received, and in reply to same will state 
that in my opinion while our Pree ory law, of course, does not en- 
tirely prohibit, it unquestionably lessens drunkenness and crime. This 
is a mining county, and we are troubled a great deal with “ bootleggers,” 
but a drunken man js a rare sight. I usually am in Kansas City two 
or three days a month on an average and will see much more evidence 
of drunkenness in Kansas City in two or three days than in this county 
in three or four weeks. I spent three years in an eastern city where 
prohibition was not at all popular aad the conditions there as to drunk- 
enness were the same as they are in Kansas City, Mo. 

Onrl egislature is at this time considering measures that will mean 
much for absolute e namely, making the place of (delivery the 
place of sale, but of course we will never have absolute prohibition until 
Congress gets actively into the game. 

Any figures or statistics I could gather for you I will be only too 
giad to send you. Wishing you all suceess possible in your fight on this 
important question and assuring you that as far as I am able to judge 
the pevgle of this State are solidly behind you, I beg to remain, 


ee, TOURS Rain F. O'Net 
County “Attorney, 


n 
— 


OSBORNE COUNTY, * 


It seems almost foolish for men to talk any more that prohibition does 


not prohibit. It does prohibit in Kansas and always will. I trust we" 


will see it national soon. : 
B. F. CHILcorx, 
Mayor Osborne, Kans. 


PAWNEE COUNTY. i 
LARXED, KANS., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, r 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sexatun: You ask me what my opinion is as to whether 
the prohibition law in Kansas is a success. 

You know and I know and every man who has the sense of a last 

ar's bird's nest knows now and hay: knowt for years past that pro- 

ibition in Kansas is a success, nothing more, nothing less. 

The writer is not a testootler and never has been, I believe I am not 
a crank, but as a public official for the greater part of my business 
life, having been a resident of and a voter in this town for 33 years 
past, I am free to say that there never bas been a law more abused by 
the lawless element nor a law that bas been as beneficial as the very 
same prohibition law. 

it is true there have been violations of such law, so likewise have 
there been violations of other laws, larceny, homicide, arson, etc, 
but the cold fact remains that the people are better, morally, financially, 

hysically. and otherwise by reason of the existence of the prohibition 
aw, and the further fact that it probibits sale and consumption of 
strong drink. I do not say that“ ze is not shipped into Kansas 
‘and that considerable is nsed, but I do maintain that it has been re- 
duced to a minimum. Whenever the laws can be so made as to pre- 
vent the shipment into the State none will be consumed therein. 

It may sound TENUE as being n biased assertion, but as a publie 
prosecntor aud official of more than vey experience I make the 
public statement tvat, in my opinion, strong drink is directly and indi- 
rectly responsibie for more than three-fourths of all the crime com- 
mitted in the United States; that it is responsible for at least 25 per 
scent of the poverty and a large portion of sickness, immorality, and 
degradation. 

Is it possible that In this day aud age any intelligent man wherever 
he may live will assert that “booze is a good thing; is it possible 
that any man will assert that prohibition is not? One -thing certain, 
anyone who has ever lived in a prohibition State and visited another 
State that did not bave prohibition can quickly and readily see the 
benefits of prohibition. 

Yours, respectfully, GEORGE W. Fixxxx, 
County Attorngy. 


PHILLIPS COUNTY. S 
PHILLIPSBURG, KANS., January 10, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Den Sin: Your letter directed to the county attorney came to m 
hands while in office and failed to answer same, as was too busy. 
~ was county attorney until Monday this week and have had’ some ex- 
perience with lawbreaking in this county. We are located on the 


Nebraska line and much of our violations of the liquor law is caused 
by the importation of liquor from Nebraska by auto road. We are 
Chee ald thankful that Nebraska is dry, or will be soon, 

I feel positive that the proaibition jaw is a success and we have 
many yo folks who do not know what a saloon is, as they never 
saw one. e have a few drunks but 1 teil you they take to the woods 
giis rapid'y, cr their friends take hem there. Kansas is overwhelm- 
ngly for prohibition and | feel sure that we cculd not possibly think 
of going back iato the dark a of high license. We are locking for- 
ward to great results from the recent decision of the Webb-Kenyon 
law. We certainly expect the Nation to go dry right away, and those 
who do not see the light enough to know that it is coming will surely 
8 Keep up the fight, Senator, or we do not want you for 


Yours, truly, C. M. MiILs, County Attorney. 


PHILLIPSBURG, KANS., January 4, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. : 
Dear Sin: Yours of December 30 arrived to-day. In reply will say 
I think the probibition law a food one and has helped Kansas a great 


deal. I know it bas belped Phillips County to be more thorough and 
progressive in a business way than before we bad prohibition. 


Yours, to count on, 7 
. C. E. MCILVAIS, Mayor. 
POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY. 
j Tue Ciry or WAMEGO, 
Pottawatomic County, Kans., January 3, . 
Hon. WILLIAM H, THOMPSON, 
2 Washington, D C. 

My Dran SENATOR: I have your letter December 30, 1916. We find 
that prohibition in this locality is a real success. At one time, about 
16 or 17 years ago, we had open saloons. We do not have 1 drunk 
now where we had 30 then. Our police court is nearly out of ee 


ness. We have not had an arrest for over three months, me 
includes Christmas week and New Year's Day. 
= = * . " * * . 
You may use this letter in any way you see fit. j 
Yours, truly, 


FLOYD FUNNELL, Mayor. 


RENO COUNTY, 


Covet CHAMBERS or JUDGE OF THE DISTRICT COURT, 
Hutchinson, Kans., January 8, 1917. 
Hon. WILIA H. Tnoursox, 


* 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sexator: Answer yours of December 30 concerfiing the 
effect of the prohibitory law Kansas, I have to advise you that very 
few of che Liquor cases in this district get into the district court for 
trial. There are frequently a number of appeals from the police court 
in liquor cases, but very few of them ever come to trial. 

To me the prohibitory law is the same as any other law on the 
statute book, and I have not given it any more attention than an 
other criminal law. bition is settled in Kansas and is as well 
enforced as it could be under the existing conditions, and I see no 
occasion for any agitation concerning the prosinitory law of Kansas, 
There ts, of course. a great deal of liquor ship nto Kansas, and 
there Is and posted ly always will be some bootlegging. So far as I 
know, violations of the 83 law are almost entirely by boot- 
leggers, and most of the liquor cases are disposed of in police court. 

have not seen a drunken man in Kansas for so many years that I 
have not any recollection of when I did see one. 

My time {fs taken up with the work of the three counties in this dis- 
trict, and I have spent no time in drawing any fine distinctions as to 
the results of thè prohibitory law any more than I have the results 
of the laws against larceny or any other crime, and all of this talk 
about prohibition not being effective in Kansas is simply nonscnse 
and not worthy of very much consideration. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


F. F. Price, 
Judge Ninth Judicial District. 
REPUBLIC COUNTY. 8 as 
HERIFY'S ICE, 
Belleville, Kans,, January 10. 1917. 
Senator WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In answer to your letter of December 30, 1916,. regard- 
ing the old question of prohibition in Kansas, I have held the office of 
sheriff in this county for over three years and have been closely con- 
nected with it for over six years, so believe that I am in a position 
to know something of what prohibition means to us as law-enforcing 
officers. We, being near the Nebraska line, are troubled from there 
more than any other place, and have looked forward to the time when it 
goes dry, knowing that this means a relief to us in our work. Certainly 
we have some drunks. But I believe that a majority of these men, 
who get on a drunk perhaps once a month, had we saloons would be 
what I would call bar flies, and continually have their system soaked, 
neglect their families ail the time or at least a big portion of the time. 
True, they send and get it, mostly from Missouri, where they take 
men, get them drunk, and murder them, as in the Sims case, or at least 
supposed to have been murdered, with no question but t he was 
drunk. Would this have happened had Missouri been a dry State? 
Is there any such ctime breeding holes in the State of Kansas as you 
find in Kansas City, Mo.? Certainly not, and not because the people 
are in general worse in Missouri, but because this class of people 
follow where the booze is. Where you have the open saloon, your 
children are forced to gas by these places, see the things which they 
ought not to see. In nsas if they are brought up to observe liquor, 
it is the fault of the parent. 

We have a city of about 2,300. I do not believe that there has been 
a drunk in the city jail for six months. Have them once in a while, 
but, in my opinion, any man is better off to get on a drunk, get over it, 
fe back to work. and attend to business and his family, and wil! cause 
ess troable and 3 than one who is continually soaked and 

drunkard, I simply say this in behalf of 


soon becomes a confirm: 


`S 
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those few who do get tanked. We all know that if prohibition in 
Kansas was a failure, that if it was a menace to the pepis that tbis 
gat agitation for national prohibition would never ve developed. 
e also know that our neighboring States—Colorado and Nebraska— 
would not have voted and carried for prohibition as they did. There 
is no argument to it. One who will argue this with you either has an 
ax to grind, and such fellows can never be convinced, or he is too 
shallow to understand ones arguments and can not be convinced. 
hibition in Kansas is a success, and had I some of the arguments used 
by the opposition I might be able to point to some facts which would 
enable you to refute their arguments. 
Being a Kansan, no doubt all of these few views I have mentioned 
you are familiar with, and no doubt know them as I see them, but in 
reponse to your letter submit this, whether it is of any help to you or 
not. 
Very truly, yours, A. T. HUNTIXGTON 
Sheriff Republic County, Kans. 


— RICE COUNTY, 


STERLING, Kaxs., January 6, 1917. 
Hon, WILLIAM II. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I have been police judge in this town two years and only 
six men have been brought into court for being drunk. his is a town 
of 2,500. A drunken man on the streets you seldom see. In looking 
back over the docket 25 or 30 years one other page was a drunk. 

Stick to prohibition and the State will stick to you. 

Yours, truly, 
J. C. AnrRosvs, 
Police Judge. 
OFFICE OF County ÅTTORNEY OF RICE COUNTY, 
yons, Kans., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. Wa. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: „ * * It has been my observation as a law-enforcing 
officer of this State, that prohibition does actually prohibit and thereby 
lessens crime, drunkenness, and the like, resulting morally and eco- 
nomically advantageous to the people of this State. 

The records of any criminal court will show that since the promulga- 
tion of a prohibition law the number of prosecutions have fallen off 
from 50 to GO per cent, and that can be traced directly to our stringent 


probibitory laws. X 
It is folly to argue otherwise and against the question of national 
prohibition. men can see the necessity of such a law, 


All ope | 
and it is only a question of time until national prohibition will actually 
be here. Kansas has found prohibition a success as have other States 
who have tried it, and it only remains for a few wet States and Sena- 
tors to see the light. I give you authority to use this in the Senate, 
should you care to do so, x 
Very truly, yours, 
II. C. CRANDALL, County Attorney. 


RILEY COUNTY. 
Surntr's OFFICE, 
Manhattan, Kans., January 3, 1917. 
Senator Wu. H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In reply to your letter of December 30, 1916, as to 
whether prohibition in Kansas is a success or a failure in preventin: 
crime and drunkenness and also is it advantageous to the citizens o 
the State. morally and economically speaking. 

I have been connected with the sheriff's office for the past four years, 
two years as a deputy and have been sheriff myself for two years, 
and my opinion is that prohibition in Kansas is a decided success in 
all the ways above mentioned. 

Trusting this is the information your desire, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
C. E. SCHERMERHORN, * 
Sheriff of Riley County, Kans. 


MANITATTAN, KANS., January 5, 1917. 
Senator WX. II. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Your much 5 letter of January 2 re- 
ceived, and in reply would say that I am more than proud of the fact 
7 5 I reside in a dry State and only hope that soon it may be Nation- 
wide. . 

As to the question of “ Does prohibition prohibit” my answer is, yes, 
notwithstanding that in Manhattan, a city of 10,000, including Kansas 
State Agricultural College students. We have an occasional drunk on 
the streets and -in my court, but when the facts are uncovered some 
person posing as his friend has given it to him or a bootlegger sold it 
to him or he has been to Kansas yg Mo., recently and brought the 
liquor with him, an evil that we would be relieved of if Missou or the 
Nation went dry. 

You are at liberty to use this communication in the Senate if you so 
wish. Thanking you for the inquiry, I remain, 


Yours, very truly, 
ALFRED S. Porter, Police Judge. 


RUSH COUNTY, 
La CROSSE, KANS., January 12, 1917. 
Senator W. II. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. 0. 


Dean SENATOR; In reply to your letter of the 30th of December, I 
trust zo will pardon the delay which was unavoidable, 

Prohibition does prohibit In Kansas very thoroughly. The only 
place it fails is when wet old Missouri sends in her “booze” and defeats 
onr law through the Interstate-commerce traffic. The bootlegger and 
the joint are a thing of the past in our State, barring a few towns 
and during the harvest season when a few bootleggers appear. The 
paces are promptly after these, however, and they are soon lodged 
n jail. 

it the Nation would adopt prohibition, statistics show that there 
would be a decrease of about 60,000 in the number of arrests per year, 
20,000 in the number of insane, and 40,000 in the number of paupers ; 
$1,400,000,000 would be released from the purchase of booze to 
invested in shoes, coats, and food. The good story is long, and it is a 
true story—that’s the best of it. 


Let’s dissolve the partnership between Uncle Sam and booze. It is 
di ceful alliance. 
congratulate you on your stand. Go after them with the truth, 
It is sure to win. 
With best ‘ds, I am, 
Very truly, yours, Frank U. RUSSELL, “~ 
County Attorney. 


RUSSELL COUNTY. 
á DISTRICT COURT CHAMBERS, 
Russell, Kans., January 22, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I received your letter of December 30 relative to 
the question of prohibition in Kansas, and your inquiry as to its effect 
in my observation as an officer of the law. 

1 baye been vey busy in court here, and with other matters, and 
unable to answer the question with the fullness that its merits deserve. 
I came to this region in the center of the State with my parents as a 
small boy 40 years ago, and saw prohibition go into efect, I have 
lived under it ever since, have been county attorney, and interested 
in enforcing the law, and judge for re than 10 years in a district 
that stretches from the Colorado Jine just half way to the east line of 
the State. Prohibition has grown steadily in favor with the people 
from the time of its adoption as an amendment to the constitution in 
1880 up to the present time. The measure carried by less than a. 
majority of all the voters at the election, although having a majority 
of those voting on the proposition. Sentiment has changed so that 
now any candidate on any measure based upon 5 to prohibi- 
tion receives so few votes as to be almost classified as scattering. The 
divided sentiment at first resulted in much hostility to the enforcement 
of the law and indifferent prosecution in early days. In steers pro- 
hibition communities the law was well enforced, but in general it was 
not so well enforced, and in communities that were strongly hostile 
it was practically not enforced at all. In a number of cities and a 
few other communities joints ran almost exactly like saloons in license 
States for a number of years; but all the time sentiment was growing 
stronger and stronger in favor of the enforcement of the law. Gradu- 
ally prosecuting attorneys and sheriffs and other officials were elected 
upon promises to do their duty without hesitation in the enforcement 
of the law. At each session of the legislature the law was strength- 
ened in some particular leading to this better enforcement. 

The courts me more and more strict in their interpretation of 
the spirit rather than the letter omy of the constitution and statutes. 
Cities, which were the greatest rebels, were gradually brought into 
line by stringent i Teepe fo which compelled the cities to obey the 
State law instead of licensing saloons under one guise or another; then 
the State administration began to make its contribution by going into 
wet communities and compelling the enforcement of the law by crimi- 
nal prosecutions, by injunctions against the pacs where the unlawful 
liquor business was carried on, and by ousting from office officials of 
cities and counties who would not do their So: This step was per- 
pee the most far reaching in its influence. Then the legislature ut- 
terly forbade the sale for any purpose and thereby abolished the drug- 
store joint, which had been the last refuge of the traffic as a system, 
and by which drug stores were permitted to sell liquors for mechani- 
cal, medical, and scientific purposes, and those seeking to evade the 
law, both buyer and seller, were not scrupulous about the representa- 
tions made as to the purpose for which liquor was wanted. eantime, 
the boys and girls born and reared in the State were growing up with 
temperance instruction in the public schools and with training in favor 
of law enforcement and prohibition in many ways. Thousands of them 
reached maturity without having even seen a saloon or place of illicit 
sale of liquor. Foreign-born peoples who had brought over the attitude 
toward intoxicants that then prevailed in their native Jands were 
unfriendly to the prohibitory law, but as their children grew up, 
these youths look at the matter more and more from the American 
standpoint and not that of the ancestral race, All these years prose- 
cutions in the courts were going steadily on, and so many of the de- 
fenses and subterfuges that were interposed by law violators were suc- 
cessfully met and overruled by the courts from the lowest to the supreme 
court that at last there seems no longer any defense to suggest or any 
point to quibble over that has not already been determined adversely 
to those who wish to violate the law. 

Nearly 10 years ago the joint or ace of illicit sale of liquor had 
practically disappeared from the State, except, perhaps, in a very few 
congested centers or localities of particularly adverse conditions. With 
the passing of the joint the inducement to violate the law was large] 
gone, too. The profits of the chance bootlegger, who carried his stoc 
about with him on his person, were too small and too uncertain to 
encoura more than a very few persons, and then of the most de- 

reved to attempt to dispense liquor, nor could their operations 

carried on very long until the officials found them out and prosè- 
cuted them. ‘The 8 was necessarily largely a travsient char- 
acter and could not establish any considerable clientele in his brief 


sojourn. 

is judicial district is an average district of the rural parts of 
Kansas. Ten years ago there were considerable prosecutions for the 
violation of the liquor law, and these have grown steadily fewer and 
fewer until a liquor prosecution is rather rare in any county of the 
district, and at the same time joints are unknown and bootleggers are* 
searce. Hardly anyone any longer defends or excuses the violators of 
this law or upholds the regular use of liquor for beverage purposes. 
Some money is still sent out of the State to import liquors for those 
who drink, but this ‘is ony trivial compared with what wou'd be spent 
in the open saloon, and this likely will soon stop, too. Many thousands 
of inhabitants of Kansas who are under 40 years of age have never in 
their lives seen a legalized or jllicit place of sale of intoxicating liquor 
or seen liquor sold, unless they have been outside of Kansas. It is a 
rare thing to see any person drunk, although such sometimes occurs 
where liquor is brought into the State. The money thus wasted else- 
where on liquor is used for helpful purposes in Kansas. There is no 
liquor flavor to the sermons or teachings of the church in Kansas, 
nor palliation or excuse,for the saloon or the use of liquor. For many 
years politics has been wholly free from the incubus of liquor influ- 
ences. In no department of business, financial, social, educational, or 
other activity is there any disposition on part of anyone to curry favor 
with the liquor interests, but instead all are united against it. 

With the enfranchisement of women in 1912 the vote was strength- 
ened in fayor of prohibition, and the vote for the outlawry of the 
liquor traffic has been much more than doubled and has made impossible 
any serious thought of return to old conditions. 

Very truly, J. C. Rurvextnar, 
Judge Thirty-third Judicial District. 
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SEDOWICK COUNTY. 


DISTRICT- COURT; EIGHTEENTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
Wichita, Kans., January II, 1917. 


Hon. WILLIAN H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Replying to = letter of December 30, I write 
goa that prohibition in Kansas is by no means a failure; on the con- 

ry, it is a great success. In nine-tenths of the State it completely 
prohibits, and in the other one-tenth the prohibitory law is enforced 
and observed almost as completely as other criminal laws. 

It is sometimes said that there is more drunkenness in Kansas than 
in States where they do not have the prohibitory law. This statement 

as false as can be and is made only by the friends of the 
whisky interests. 

Take the State as a whole, my observation is that there is not one- 
tenth of the drunkenness in Kansas that there is in the wide-open 
States. Over 90 per cent of the children of Kansas have never seen 
a saloon; a large majority of the children do not know what a saloon 
means except from hearsay. 

What little traffic there is in intoxicating liquors is outlawed, so 
that it is compelled to hide irae places. The sale of intoxicating 
liquors is so beset with difficulties that the ordinary person would not 
— 8 where to get It, and it is only the experienced drinker who does 

OW. 

The small amount of drinking that is done in Kansas is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the older men, who acquired the habit before the 
law was strictly enforced in the larger cities. 

While Robert C. Foulston was assistant city attorney he tried 63 
eases in the district court involving violations of the prohibitory Hquor 
law. He secured 56 convictions on a trial before a jury. There were 
4 acquittals and 3 dl ents. 

It goes without saying that as drunkenness decreases, as it has in 
Kansas, the crimes that are occasioned by drunkenness decrease. Some 
of our business men who thought that a strict enforcement of the 
prohibitory law would injure our city and business have changed their 
views and now unhesitatingly state that by reason of the strict en- 
forcement of the law business has improved and that people have more 
money to spend for the necessaries of life. 

If Missouri were as dry as Kansas, most of the liquor traffic that we 
have now would be destroyed, because the greater part of it now comes 
through the State of Missou 

This letter may sound like a political argument, but I assure you 
that it is not. e views herein expressed are drawn from my ob- 
servation as a citizen of Kansas, as a public official engaged in ad- 
ministering the law, and from my observation of conditions in States 
where the prohibitory law is not in effect. 

If you wish, you may, as requested, use this letter. I am busily 
jengaged in the trial of cases, so that I enn not give you as full in- 
formation as I could do if I had more leisure. 

Tours, truly, 
THORNTON W. SarcEext, 
~ District Judge. 


DISTRICT Court, EIGHTEENTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
7 Wichita, Kans., January 3, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON - 


‘United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sexaror: In answering your inquiry of December 30 E will 


sub- 


of prohibition, and there is no Heensed city of 65,000 in 
Stakes that will compare with Wichita for orderliness and lack of 
drunkenness. 
It is a rare errepa to seé a drunken man on the streets, and the 
benefits of prohibition to the rising generation are inestimable. 
Respectfully, yours, 
THOs. C. WILSON, 
Judge Bighteenth Judicial District, 
Orion or Mayor, 
Wichita, Kans., January 4, 1917. 


Senator WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sm AXD FRIEND: Your favor of December 30. 1916, is before 
me and contents noted. The important question in your letter is, “Is 
prohibition in Kansas a failure?’ And. speaking from an observation and 
experience of 37 years in Kansas, I want to say in reply to that ques- 
tion that prohibition in Kansas is not a failure. And its enforcement 
in this community has lessened drunkenness and crime, and, while it 
my judgment liquor will always be used as long as it is made, the cities 
of Kansas and the various counties of this State have reduced it to a 
8 5 And in my judgment the solution of the problem is national 

rohibition. 
2 As you know, there are no distilleries or brewerles in this State; but 

e great difficulty which we encounter is the liquor which is shipped 
nto the State from our sister State, Missouri, protected by the inter- 
staie-commerce law, and under this law the railroads can not refuse a 
shipment of this. kind. 

ur liquor in Wichita and mostly in the State, as I learn, is shipped 
in here from nsas City, St. Louls, St. Joseph, and Joplin. You can 
say for me * * that liquor has even been shipped into this city 
by automobile, coming all the way from Joplin; and if the liquor 
business and the manufacture and sale of the same could be curtailed 

the State of Missouri it would not be at all difficult to enforce 
prohibition in Kansas, 

In the evolution of time, if Missouri should ever become dry, Kansas 
would be absolutely dry. 


- 


Just at this time most of the liquor shi this 
portion of aie State 8 Kansas “city. i RE Coyne 
ur position on s important question meets with my hea 
proyal, and you will find the people of Kansas fully in 83 — 
Very fraternally, yours, 
Ó. H. BENTLEY, 
Mayor and Commissioner of Public Safety. 


OFFICE or MAYOR, 


it X 8 
Senator WILLIAM H. THOMPSON en 
Washington, D. C. 


` My Dran Sm: I wrote you yesterday at some length on the prohibi 
3 aud in this letter I desire to supplement hated said 

I have undoubted information this morning from Capt. Dawson, 
oe captain of my police force, that there are four automobiles oper- 
ating from Joplin, Mo., to Wichita, hauling booze. I have further un- 
doubted information that most of the troubles we have in Wichita now 
on the liquor question is brought about by operatives in the oil fields 
in Augusta and Eldorado, Kans., and this booze which they consume 
and procure in Eldorado and A Kans., is shipped into those 
towns from St. Joseph, Mo. 

You might call the attention * „ „ to these facts, and he 
would confer a great favor on the people of this locality if he would 
head off the booze which is shipped from Missouri into nsas. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


O. H. BENTLEY, 
Mayor and Commissioner of Public Safety. 


SHAWNEE COUNTY. 
Orrica or COUNTY ATTORNEY, SHAWNEE COUNTY, 
Topeka, Kans., January 5, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In answer to your letter of recent date inquiring as to my 
experience with reference to whether or not prohibition in Kansas is a 
success, will say that I am now nearing the end of my second term as 
county attorney of Shawnee County and have had a splendid o r- 
tunity of determining whether or not prohibition prohibits. My udg: 
ment, based on an f of four years as prosecuting attorney, is 
that the prohibitory liquor law is as well enforced as any other law 
on, the statute books, and much more stringently enforced than many 
of the other criminal statutes. 5 

I have been in many other cities of about the same population as 
Topeka in States where saloons still exist, and I believe there is more 
liquor sold and drunk as a beverage in one day in such saloon cities 
than in Topeka in an entire year. 

We have no saloons in Topeka, and no joints: A few bootleggers 
remain, but they are being so constantly hounded and prosecuted by 
the officers that their business is exceedingly small. here is less 
drunkenness in the cities of Kansas than in any other cities of which I 
ha vy suy knowledge. 

Morally and economically the State has enjoyed marvelous advan- 
tages as a result of this law. ‘The crimes which are committed are 
usually the result of 'Nquors which have been ordered from Missouri 
and shipped in by express: This can not be prevented under the present 
Jaw. Real drunkenness, as known in saloon cities, is such an unusual 
sight on the streets of Topeka that if a man is slightly under the in- 
finence of intoxicating liquor he is taken to the police station and 
charged with being drunk. In saloon cities, as a rule, a man is not 
arrested as a drunk uniess he becomes a publie nuisance. 

As a result of the prohibitory liquer laws our people generally spend 
their money on homes for their es and the necessaries of life in- 
stead of squandering it In saloons. ; 

My deliberate and unprejudiced opinion is that the prohibitory liquor 
law is the wisest and most beneficent law that has ever been adopted 
in the State of Kansas, and if the question was again submitted to a 
votg of the people prohibition would carry by practically a unanimous 


vote. 
W. E. ATCHISON, 
County Attorney. 


. 


Yours, truly, 


DISTRICT COURT, THIRD. JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
Srconp Drvision, - 
Topeka, Kans., January 4, 1917. 


law as to drunkenness and crime or moral and econorhical conditions. 
if wuch indeed could be obtained with any degree of accuracy, but 1 

neficial. The law is now 
quor business there is is done 
mail orders, de- 


n small quantities. Of course it is well understood that the Kansas 
law does not attempt to geen the 
State or the keeping of t 
use. p 
mént of the ay is the facility with which liquor may be secured from 
neighboring State. 
St —— een Oh my judgment. no evil effects resulting from the pro- 
hibitory law, but, on the contrary, the results have been entirely in 
the way of the promotion of sobriety and law observance and the saving 
of money for increased expenditures for the betterment of schools and 
homes and generally for what goes to make life more worth while, 
Intoxicating. liquor, either in its trafie or consumption, never con- 
tributed anything toward any of these purposes and never can. 
V. trul ours, 
as K z Grorcs H. Wurrcoun, Judge District Court. 


1917. 
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SALINE COUNTY. 
SALINA, KANS., January 3, 1916. 
Hon, W. II. Tnoursox. 

Washington, D. C. x 
Dear Sm: I was very ha to see from all the newspapers that 
camé under my sight t 8 were one of the leaders for the fight 
for prohibition. Of course, I am of the opinion that that is the way 
it ought to be, and I congratulate you that you did not fail to measure 
ented occa sag e De wane eee e e 


resen > 

There is no question, nor can there be any successful controversy 
over the fact that prohibition does prohibit. In our own community 
here we have practically no drunkenness. Crime of every nature has 
decreased since the enforcement of the prohibitory law, conservatively, 


scat wdfn 
tlegging is practically a thing of the past, as it is now the prac- 
tice to send FB 8 to the 8 and when that is 


done it call ts an end to the bootlegger. 
3 cate 


- sibly be conceived. 


boys and 
 womanh 


no. our community the enforcement of the prohibitory 
r law has been the greatest boon to our growth that tinagih: aradi 

À SoA og per i OV ZOETE AOD-UOONE IRA TOSS 
we used to have muddy streets, t 


‘ime. 
rosecutor in this State whom I had the iv epee bs of hearing 
prosecute a whisky case, to my mind, spe expr: about the only 
argument that can be put forward for w — He said that he would 
concede that whisky was good for one purpose, and one only, and that 
was to make a person drunk, x 

I am y sorry that I do not have at hand the facts and figures 
to substantiate the above conclusions, byt if at any time you deem it 
necessary to procure these facts or hers feel free to call upon me 
and I assure e any question t when these facts and figures 
are in your possession you will see that I have been very conservative 

in my statements. : 

I sincerely trust you will be entirely successful in your t for 
rohibition, and, of course, you realize = have the support of every 
oyal Kansan, for no loyal nsan in this age of the world will even 
argue the question of prohibition as to its merits, for we are in a 
position to know that prohibition is the only thing. Wishing you 

success, 


Yours, very truly, L. W. HAMNER, County Attorney. 


SCOTT ‘COUNTY. 
Scorr Crry, KANS., January 3, 1917. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THoMpson, y y 


Washington, D. C. 


eee Sm: I have your letter of December 30 to county attorneys of 
ansas. 

I amein pathy with you in the matter of prohibition, and 
especially in the matter of upholding.the honest condition of affairs 
in Kansas under prohibition. tion presiiats in Scott County. 
There is no liquor used in this county exc: what is privately shipped 
in from Kansas City, Mo. There are no s and there are no drunks, 

The writer has lived in communities where there were saloons; in 
recent years has traveled in wet States tan 
the situation in Kansas as 
ris in Scott County 


dare súy, growing manhood and 
who never saw a 


ken man and who never tasted in- 


_toxieating liquor and wouldn't know it if they saw it. The advantages 


of such a community over a wet one morally and economically are 


only the . 2 of life, where with open saloons 


automo- 


deposits 
in Scott County is greater than in any wet county on earth. 
Prohibition hibits in western Kansas, the wet advocates to the 
onary n thstanding. : 
espeetfully. II. A. RUSSELL, 
; County Attorney. 
SHERMAN COUNTY. 
5 OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
GOODLAND, KANS., January 4, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Yours of December 30 at hand. 
that I have had a great deal of experience along those lines, being 
mayor of Goodland, us., for the past 10 years. I thave seen this 
liquor question handled both wa with open joints and saloons, and 
for the pest five years practically wiped out, except by shipments by 

ress to individuals, and I think we are at least 90 per cent better 
off than we were before, as we practically have no poor yeo le any 
more.. The people in general all pay their debts better, hold their 
4 better, and it is a very rare thing to see a rson under the 
nfluence of liquor. While I am not a strict prohibitionist myself, I 
am sure against the saloons, for I know we are much better off without 
them. Anything further that we can benefit please let us know. You 
can use my opinion in any way you desire. 

I am, yours, very truly, 


t 


In reply will say 


Gro, KELLY, 
Mayor Goodland, Kans. 
OFFICE OF SHERIFF OF SHERMAN COUNTY, 
Goodland, Kans., January 3, 1917. 
Mr. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Received your letter asking about prohibition in our county. 
I have lived here 13 years; came from Nebraska here. I think prohibi- 
tion does prohibit to certain extent, and does more so as it gets older 
and stronger. We don't have very much trouble with booze dealers 


any more. 
Yours, respectfully, H. J. PIPER, Sheriff. 


GOODLAND, KANS.’ January 4, 1917, 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THompson, ` 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am in st ie of your communication under 
date of December 30, 1916, in regard to prohibition in Kansas, and I 
am only too pleased to give yon my views on this subject, as I am an 
ardent supporter of the prohibition cause, . 


I am only a young man, but I believe I can say with authority that 
ibition is not a failure in our State. I was born and reared in 
ka. „ having lived there 25 years, and I was 20 years of age 


— 
before I ever saw the outside door of a saloon, and then I had to go to 


s City, Mo., to see that. I can further say that I have never seen 
the Inside of a saloon, nor have I ever touched a drop of liquor in any 
shape or form, and I owe the fact that I can make that statement to 
prohibition in our State. 

To the man that can haye his liquor 8 to him prohibition does 
not mean much, but to the growing youth of our community prohibition 
is most assuredly a success. Of the 15 criminal cases brought by me 
in the justice court and district court ef our county, 9 of them were 
the actions of men while in an intoxicated condition. Of course, in this 
western country we are confronted with this evil, and they do not seem 
to comprehend that they are breaking the law, but we have less insanity, 
higher morals, and a more progressive class of le than in towns 
of the same size which do not prohibit the sale of liquors. 

gI have been able to give some information, although coe. 
not just what you desire, and assuring you that I am with you you: 
stand on the question and will be only too glad to aid further, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 

t ELMER E. Evwer, County Attorney. 


SUMNER COUNTY. 


Caldwell, Ren an . 1917. 

aldic ans., Jan un 8 

Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 8 5 git 
Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: Replying to yours of the 3d of December, I beg to sa 
that I have been a — Apad of this city for the past 30 or more years. 

am serving my third term as mayor and have served two terms as coun- 
cilman. y occupation during that time has been that of a cattle buyer, 
and I have owned or had an interest in a meat market most of the time, 
and so have been in close tcuch with the public and in a good position 
to note the working of the prohibition law. I would also say that I 
rine a 87 5 abstainer myself, but have used liquor very moderately 

ng my life. 

My conclusions regarding prohibition formed from a long observa- 
tion of its workings are that prohibition does prohibit in te of the 
fact of the li interests’ arguments to the Lace dp here is no 
law, State or , but what is broken with more of less frequency. 
I could point out laws in this city which are evaded oftener than the 
reads am benefits of hibiti I beli that large 

egardin, e of pro on, eve 2 
majority of the citizens of ‘or State will tell you that A is the one 
law on our statute books that has done more than any other to help a 
large proportion of our citizens. I could point out numerous instances 
here of men when the saloons or joints were running whose children 
were poorly clothed and often hungry, and what few bills they were able 
to contract unpaid, who, since iiquor has not been so easily attainable, 
are able to pay what. they owe, clothe and feed their families properly, 
and make g citizens. evious to the enforcement of prohibition the 
police court fines ran into hundreds of dollars month, while for the 
ar a of last year (1916) the total fines collected for all misdemeanprs 
was 

In conclusion I will say that you have my hearty indorsement of your 
work along this line and may make any use of this letter you wish, and 
I hope that we will not have long wait for a properly enforced 
national prohibition law. 


Yours, truly, I. M. Horton, Mayor. 


Tarp WASHINGTON COUNTY, 

23 Orrice or SHERF or WASHINGTON Couxrx, 

re Washington, Kans., January 3, 1917. 
Senator WILLIAM H. TROMPSON, A 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In regard to your favor of the 30th ultimo, this is some- | 


what of a broad question to answer, as my county has been against a 
wet State; but my e lence in regard to crimes caused by the influ- 
ence of drunkenness I have had none. z 
I can say that prohibition in this county is a success as far as I 
know in regard to the duties of this office, and I am safe to say that 
when Nebraska's dry law takes effect that the duties of my brother 
officers along the State line will be somewhat lessened. iy 


Yours, respectfull 
, 55 D. W. MeLxop, Sheriff. 
WILSON COUNTY. 
FREDONIA, KANS., January 6, 1917. 
Hon. W. H. ‘THompson. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0 
Dran Sm: Your favor of January 3 to hand and contents noted. 


You ask the old question, ‘ Does po ibition prohibit?” I will answer 


by saying that the effects of prohibition is plainly apparent on every 
hand to every unbiased observer, making more happy homes, a better 
and cleaner citizenship. 

Therefore, I don't consider prohibition in Kansas a failure by any 
means; while the accursed stuff slips in through the machinations of 
the whisky ring, yet there is but a very few that use it at all, and I 
consider prohibition is ae drunkenness and crime, and is re- 
sulting morally and economically advantageous to our State and 
people, and I will say, in s name, let the good work go on. 

1K you find any use for this letter in your fight, you have my per- 
mission ta use it. 
Sincerely, yours, P. H. MATTHEWS, t 
Police Judge, Fredonia, Kans.. 


Tun City HALI, ` 
Fredonia, Kans., January 6, 1917. 


Hon. WX. H. THOMPSON, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I am in receipt of your letter asking for my 
experience and observation regarding the prohibition question in 
Kansas. I am a native of Missouri, but haye lived in Kansas for 
over 36 years, and anyone who sa that prohibition in Kansas is a 
failure must be cither dishonest, drunk, or a fool. There is not as 
much misery and crime caused by drunkenness in the entire State of 

sas as there is in one of the larger cities of Missouri. We have a 
few cases of chronic drunkenness and a small amount of bootlegging ; 
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Saloon and don't know what they look like. 


868 


but, taken altogether, it is not a drop in the bucket as compared with 
a State where the open saloon is allowed. 
You are at liberty to use this letter wherever necessary and can 
rest assured that the good people of Kansas are with you in the fight 
ou are making to protect the good name of our State and to keep 
er in the prohibition and Democratic columns where she and all other 
good States rightfully belong. — 
Very truly, yours, 


J. W. Moss, Mayor. 


. —~ 
WOODSON COUNTY. 


COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
_ Yates Center, Kans., January 4, 1017. 


Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter 30th ultimo asking . opinion regarding the 
gt nay of the prohibition law in this State received. I am very 
glad to give you my opinion formed from a careful observation of the 
workings of the law in this State, and, having been raised as a boy in 
the State of Missouri during the time the State had open saloons, I 
have had the opportunity of observing the workings of both systems. 
I am strong for prohibition, and I believe it is a success to such a de- 
gree there is no comparison between it and an open-saloon propon Soni 
and it scems to me there should be no question in the mind of a fair- 
minded man as to prohibition being a benefit to any community. I 
feel it is to our community, and in that I feel that I voice the senti- 
ment of a = majority our citizens. 

In maki he above statement I wish to state further that the en- 
forcement of the prohibitory law is not all that we should like to have 
it. But this arises from o cles more without the State than within 
the State. The protection the United States Government gives a man 
for shipping liquor for private use into the State, coupled with the 
fact we are adjacent to a State like Missouri with considerable wet 
territory, makes it difficult to keep liquor entirely out of this State. 
If it were so no man could transport liquor into this State even for 


private use I see no reason why the law would not be a total success. 
and the State far better off. I am sure that crime poverty: and 
drunkenness in this State are considerably less than tf we ha open 


saloons, and very few people I have ever 


laiked to would consider for 
a moment going to open saloons. chi 


ild in Kansas never saw a 
Many never saw or 
of liquor, and if the Nation was dry in a few years it would be im- 
ssible to find a single person that ever saw a saloon. This leads me 
© the firm belief that our Nation ought to be a dry Nation, and I be- 
lieve the atest piece of legislation our Con could pass would be 
the submission of an amendment for prohibition, as I understand na- 
tional prohibition has to come thro a constitutional amendment. 
Democrat I am anxious that 3 be given the people 
threugh a Democratic Congre and President, for I belleve it will be 
the greatest 3 8 ever had. IA 8 8 
Assuring vou of m regards and peaking Fone pi 0 
any measure that will tend to give nationa probibition or Par I 
remain 


Very truly, yours, L. R. WALLACE, Mayor, 


1 WYANDOTTE COUNTY. 


DISTRICT COURT, WYANDOTTE County, Division No. 3, 
Kansas City, Kans., January 5, 1917. ` 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, a 
Washington, D. C. 


by Dran SENATOR: Beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of goth ultimo, 


generally with a single keg of beer or a few quarts of whisk 


2 inquiries concerning my observations as to results of prohibition 
ansas. 

Prior to about 1905 conditions were bad in all border counties and 
the larger counties of the State. Our city, as well as other large cities 
of the State, was pacaran licensing saloons. The fight began in 
about 1905 or a little earlier, which resulted in the annihilation of the 
Protected liquor traffic. 

When I first started to investigate the situation I found that most 
of the recent legal battles had taken place in local-option States. This 
went to show, to my mind, that the cry of the liquor interests to the 
effect that “ high license” and local option were the proper methods 
in which to handle the situation was insincere. It showed that their 
position was not to respect any law. 

At the time the final fight started here in 1905 in this county of 
Wyandotte there were approximately 100 ay ene joints. At this 
writing no man can locate a place of any kind where liquor is bein 
sold regularly. I mean by this that, while we have daily trouble wit 
Missouri liquor, the only sales made locally are sales made by wagons 
from Missouri, bootleggers, and mushroom blind tigers“ that sprin 
up here and there in residences, outbuildings, and the like, soppe 

; bu e 
proprietors, when their business becomes too public, either quit and run 
away or are raided within a few hours after they commence business. 

When the final battle began a committee of 15 representative busi- 
ness men, consisting of bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and others, 
waited upon me, as assistant attorney general, and requested that I im- 
mediately resign for the reason that business would be ruined by clos- 
ing the Joints. Every one of those men have frankly stated since that 
time in the public press that the elimination of the traffic in liquor was 
the best thing that ever happened to this locality. They testified to in- 
creased savings, increased efficiency of laborers, to prompt payment of 
rents, fewer suits for possession of houses. Merchants reported col- 
lections easier. No one knows better than our friend TAGGART, now in 
the House-of Representatives, who was formerly our county attorney, 
that there was a marked diminution of crime, and it has continued to 
‘diminish since. 

At the time mentioned, 1905, and prior thereto, It was a common 
occurrence to have 10 or 15 laborers in police court every Monday niorn- 
ing with the same story: Entered a Pint Saturday evening to get a 
check cashed ; t drunk; lost all money; kicked out and picked up 
by police; destitute family. That has all vanished now. 

Another point I have not mentioned was the fact that the brewers 
made a great cry about vacant buildings in the town when they were 
driven out. It was but a short time until legitimate business filled all 
buildings vacated by the liquor traffic, and conditions never were better 
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JULY 31, 


in the rental of business properties than to-day. On this you might 
get the opinion of Mr. Ilard Merriam, who has the largest real 
estate and rental business in the State. 7 

We appreciate your efforts to maintain the standing of Kansas as a 
clean, law-abiding State. Stand pat. The records bear you out. 


Respectfully, yours, 2 Š 
WX. H. McCaMisaH, 
District Judge. 
P. S.: Let me add another word: We have a generation of youn 
men and young women in Kansas but few of whom have ever taste 
liquor or have seen a drunken man. Were it not for our wet neighbors 
abutting us at the State lines none of this generation in Kansas would 
have any ocular proof of conditions in wet States. I have a daughter 
of 19 and a son of 18 neither of whom has seen a drunkard, except 
those whose irregular trail was leading directly from the State. line, 
and these are very few in the daylight 
While running for office recently 

said that he had heard I was a 


ours, 
was introduced to a Belgian. He 
rohibition crank, but that he intended 
to vote for me because he had lived until recently in Missouri but 
belleved in law enforcement. He is a young man, a good mechanic, 
and a successful contractor, but while Hying in ssourl got drunk 
80 ently that he squandered his income and humiliated his family. 
Since he has lived in nsas he has accumulated about $2,000, which 
he has in the bank; owns his home, and his children are in school; 
his family are surrounded by comforts before unknown and are happy. 
you could not induce him to reside in a wet State. Yet he 


He are 
still likes his liquor. : 

I could A on Pace f reciting instances of men and women, too, 
who give like testimony. have in mind an old German lady who says 
until law enforcement in Kansas her husband, a stone mason, never 
came home with his entire wages. Always got drunk unless she could 
go and get his ee 

There is no question about the fact that we are rid of the traffic and 
its attendant eyils—slot machines, wine rooms, gambling, and fences 
for 5 pment of crime, excepting as we get the overflow from 
Missouri. If Missouri, or Jackson County even, were dry, it would 
leave us with no problem to contend with along these lines, You can 
bet your: money on that pro tion. 

_ The records will show that, while we have our liquor problem still 
With us, it is from without and not within our city. 
You are at liberty to use this as you see fit. 
Yours, Wa, H. Med. 
SHERIFF’s OFFICE, COUNTY or WYANDOTTE, 
2 Kansas City, Kans., January 6, 1917. 
W. H. THOMPSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. - 

Dear SENATOR: I think it my duty to write you this letter and asnist 
you in defending the name of Kansas in the noble fight she has made 
for 3 Kansas has won the 15 too. 

There was a time in when prohibition did not,prohjbit, but 
the day is gone never to return. Whisky has been the downfall of mit- 
lions of good people. The salodns were closed in Kansas City, S., 
about 10 years ago. Kansas 8 S., has prospered ever since: 
business rents commenced to increase when the saloons were closed 
here; there are no vacant business houses in Kansas City, Kans., and 
have not been since the saloons were closed, excepting some building . 
that was erected In the resident district by brewery companies for tke 
purpose of selling liquor in; at this time most of them are occupied, 

I am satisfied if the records at the State prison were investigated they 
would show that more ere from Wyandotte Coun 
when liquor was sold here than since the sale of it was stopped, not- 
withstanding the population of our county has doubled in that time, and 
the number of ners in the county jall have decreased 100 per 5 

The employment given and 12 consumed by the brewerles in mak - 
ing intoxicants would fade into insignificance as compared to the em- 
ployment and goods consumed if there was not any intoxicating liquors 
made or sold in the United States. $ ` 

Is it better for a man to go home to his family with his stomach. 
full of whisky and his brain on fire, with no money in his pockets, aud 
his wife and children maer from him, or for the same man to go home 
with a clear brain, with his arms full of groceries and shoes, with a 
smile on his face, and a happy family to meet him? These are the two 
ways, the former with whisky, the latter with grogeries and shoes. 


Yours, truly, 
i R. L. Hincnu, Sheriff. 

Now, if prohibition has been such a bad thing for Kansas, 
as claimed by the opposition, how could we get 100 honorable 
men charged with official responsibility, located in every sec- 
tion of the State, to write such letters as these? I will say 
that in all tho responses there was not a single discordant note 
and not a word or a line tending in any way to justify the argu- 
ment of the opposition. When it comes to actual practice, there 
is not a single argument against prohibition that can be sub- 
stantiated by facts. z 

If prohibition has been such a bad thing, why is it that the 
sentiment for it has been growing so rapidly until now it extends 
everywhere? Things which are a detriment to society and 
humanity soon die out rather than extend to other communities. 
Although in the beginning Kansas stood as the one great oasis 
in the old American desert, why is it now that on three sides 
in Oklahoma, Colorado, and Nebraska—the people have adopted 
the same identical law, and even in Missouri wherever the 
border counties touch Kansas, except those containing large 
cities, every county and city is dry under the local-option law 
of that State, and the whole State at the last election, except 
for the county of St. Louis alone, would have adopted complete 
prohibition? i 

These letters answer every argument that has ever been made 
against prohibition in Kansas. They show that the farther you 
get out into the State and away from wet territory, drinking 
and drunkenness and other crimes have grown less and less, 


henge ds were sent 
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They. 


and eur happiness and prosperity greater and greater. 
show that the only difficulty we have ever had with the enforce- 
ment of the law has been iu preventing shipments from outside 
wet territory. This has been the experience of all dry com- 


munities. It is the difficulty experienced By the dry counties 
of Missouri and other States under the local-option laws. The 
only thing, therefore, that has: interfered with the complete 
operation of the law, and the best effects therefrom, has’ been. 
the liquor in wet iocalities, which all points conclusively to the 
renl remedy which is to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating Hquor everywhere. 

Let us therefore adopt this amendment. Do this, Senators, 
and we will have taken the greatest step forward in the better- 
ment of our citizenship that has been taken at any one time 
since the foundation of the Government. Do this and we will 
have wiped away from the women and little children more 
tears, blood, and suffering than any other step that it would be 
possible to take at this time. Do this and we will have con- 
tributed more to the final success and victory in the present 
cruet war than any other one action we can take, and will 
thereby greatly benefit not only the people of this. country but 
the people of the entire world. 

Mr. THOMPSON subsequently said: 

I ask permission that eertain letters to which I referred in 
my address. this afternoon be made a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without, objection, the request 
of the Senator from Kansas will be granted. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Also, instead of the clipping from the: 
Kansas City Star, which was objected to. I ask permission to 
refer to a clipping from the Kansas City Post of June 19, 1917, 
concerning the same matter. It has already been printed: in 
the Recorp, at page 4534, proceedings of the House, Rrcorn. of 
June 29, and I ask that the portions thereof concerning the 
bringing of suit by Mr. Conwell be made a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending joint resolution, which I desire may be rend. 
printed. and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Ohio will be stated by: the: 

The SECRETARY.. It is proposed to insert a new section, to be 
known as section 2, and to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shalt have been: 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, on or before the Ist 
day of July, A. D. 1923. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that there: may be no 
mistake, I move that the portion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THompson] just made that reftected in any 


way upon a Member of this body or a Member of the other |. 


House of Congress be expunged from the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is going to decide: as to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska asks me: who is 
going to decide. I will leave it to the Senator from Kansas to 
decide, and if, when the matter has been printed in the Recorm 
it appears that there are remarks that other Senators think are 
reflections upon Members of either body, then they cam move to 
expunge those particular parts. of the remarks at a later day: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands. that 
the Senator from Utah does not press the motion now? 

Mr. SMOOT., Yes; I do. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will pardon the Chair for a moment. The Chair understood 
that the Senator from Utah did not desire to press his motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made the motion, and I want the question 
put upon it now, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs the Senator’s 
pardon, The Chair understood the Senator to have withdrawn 
the motion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire the Senator from- Utah 
to wait until the senior Senator from Kansas returns. to the 
Chamber. 

Mr. THOMPSON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CURTIS. I notice the senior Senator from Kansas has 
now returned to the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will now repeat my motion, in order that 
there may be no question about the Senator from Kansas 
understanding what it is. I have moved, I will say to the 
senior Senator from Kansas, that all portions of the remarks 
just made by him retleeting upon any Member of this body. or 
of the other House be expunged from the RECORD; and E will 
leave the question as to what should be expunged to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas himself. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that, but I do think the rules were more rigorously enforced 
against the Senator from Kansas than they have ever been 
enforced against any other Senator since I have been in the 
Senate, or was against the Senator from Utah, who has used 
even harsher language to-day than has the Senator from Kan- 
sas, relative to the other House. It is not, however, my in- 
tention to reflect upon any Representative or upon any Senator: 
more than simply to show their particular official. acts, which 
are matters of record, and I do not desire to say anything as: 
a conclusion therefrom which would reflect upon such Mem- 
ber's honor or integrity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I think the Senator from 
Kunsas is mistaken, in the statement that the rule has been 
3 to him more: strictly than to other Senators, in this 

v. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been here about five: years; and 
this is the first time I have ever seen the rule so applied. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have seen the rule applied to Members of 


‘this body, and the Senator offending has been ordered by the 


Chair to take his seat. Certainly that was not enforced: against 
the Senator frem Kansas. to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. I was unable to be in the 
Senate and to hear all of the discussion by the Senator’ from 
Kansas, but I certainly do, not care- to vote for a motion as to 
which I know nothing. If it is not agreeable to the Senator 
from Kansas to let portions of his: remarks. be expunged, 
. certainly not vate for the motion of the Senator from, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I simply desire to say to 
the Senator 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER., Does the Senator from North 
Dakota. yield, to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I simply desire to say to the Senator from 
North Dakota, that all in the world that the Senator from 
Kansas did was: what. has been done here every day: I called 
attention to the action of a Representative in the other House 
introducing: into the Rxconb, under the pretense of extending: 
his: remarks, a reflection against the people of Kansas and the. 
operations of the prohibitory law in: particular. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think the Senator from Kansas; 
understood me. What I meant to say was that, unless it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Kansas, I am unwilling to vote: 
for the motion to expunge: from the Record: anything the Sena- 
tor from Kansas has: said. 

Mr. THOMPSON. With the statement that it be * to the 
Senator from Kansas, I am perfectly satisfled. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his parliamentary inquiry: 

= STONE. The parliamentary inquiry is, what is, pending: 
now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] has moved to expunge from the Recorp any portion of 
the remarks made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Tnour- 
sow] that reflected upon any Member of the Senate or upon 
any Member of the House, the matter to be left to the Senator 
from Kansas; 

Mr. STONE: Does the motion leave it to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands it- 
does. 

Mr. STONE. Then what is the need of debating it? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I expect to do that in any event, if the 


-| Senator from Missouri pleases. 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, in justice to myself I desire 
to say that I came into the Chamber and heard the Senator, 
as I thought, attacking some Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: I do not knew who he is and can not now recall his 
name, The Senator says this is: the first time that this rule 
has been invoked. I have heard it frequently invoked, but T 
have not for a long time heard a Senator reflect on a Member 
of the House of Representatives. It is a dangerous thing to do, 
for the reason that if we do not preserve our dignity in that 
respect and keep the rules, what is there to keep Members of 
the House of Representatives. from attacking Members of this 
body? The: rule: to: which E have referred applies both to the 
House and to the Senate; and I simply called attention to it 
im arder, as I thought, to protect the Senator from Kansas, and 


suggested: that, although he might have just cause for so refleet- 
ing, this was not the plese to reflect on w Member of the other 
House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before that motion is put, 
I should like to state that I do*not see why there should be such 
a motion made when the Senator from Kansas has stated that 
he expects to expunge from the letters and from his remarks any 
reflections which may have been made. The motion which has 
been made is going to leave it to him in any event, and I do 
not see why, when he has stated that he would take such action, 
that it is necessary that any motion at all should be made under 
the rule which has been cited. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I withdraw the motion. The 
Senator from Kansas was out of the Chamber at the time I 
made the motion. I did not want the occasion to pass without 
action at the time; but now that the Senator from Kansas has 
stated that he will expunge the objectionable matter, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw and do withdraw the motion, with 
the understanding that the Senator from Kansas will do just 
as he has said he will do. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Utah is withdrawn. i 

Mr. STONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Reep] de- 
sires to make some observations, and for that purpose I yield 
the floor to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rxxp] is recognized. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would not take a moment of 
the time of the Senate to reply to anything said by the Senator 
from Kansas but for the fact that he has repeated with some 
deliberation a statement that was sent over his State at the 
time of a little colloquy which took place about the 19th of 
December. That colloquy originatéd in an innocent inquiry 
which I propounded to the Senator with reference to conditions 
in Kansas City, Kans. I did not expect it to provoke any dis- 
cussion, because I thought I would elicit a frank statement from 
the Senator from Kansas in the way of an admission concerning 
the matters about which I inquired, for it seemed to me that 
there could be no reasonable dispute about them. However 
that may be, and passing it by as wholly immaterial at this 
time, I call the attention of the Senator from Kansas to the fact 
that he has to-day repeated the statement that was sent through- 
out the State of Kansas that I charged that at present, or on 
the 19th day of December, 1916, there were more drunkards 
to the square acre in Kansas than in any place I ever was.” 

It is well understood that newspaper accounts when they are 
passed by the reporter who takes them in the Senate to the tele- 
graph editor, and then may be edited and reedited a dozen times 
before they finally get into print, may display some inaccuracies, 
and such inaccuracies are therefore pardonable; but it is hardly 
pardonable that the Senator from Kansas should in the Senate 

t that statement which is absolutely inaccurate. 

All that the Senator from Kansas had to do was to turn to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to see what I did say, and he must 
have turned to the ConGressionaL Recorp in order to get my 
language, and if he did turn to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
order to get my language this is what he read. I read from 
page 540: 3 


I do not know what effect the prohibitory law may have had in Kan- 
sas as a whole, but I want to say to the Senator that no man can can- 
didly claim that there was any real enforcement of that 3 
law for many, pene years after it was passed. I remember a g 
many years ago trying a case in a court, which was presided over by 
the tor's distinguished father, I think, In a small town in Kansas. 

I had not named the town yet. The Senator from Kansas 
said—and I read from the RECORD: 

Mr. THOMPSON. Hiawatha. 

Mr. Resp, At Hiawatha. It seemed to me that there was not a lawyer 
at the bar who was not a common drunkard, and they had prohibition 
there, but it did not prohibit. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. President 

The Presip:ne OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Senator will acquit me of that. He knows I 
had not been admitted to the bar at t time. That was in 1891 
when I first became acquainted with the Senator from Missouri, and 
we have been good friends ever since. 2 

I pause here to interrupt the thread of what I was discussing 
to remark that it was somewhat remarkable that the Senator 
from Kansas at that time and place did not deny my statement 
with reference to the condition of the bar of the court of his 
own town where he lived; but, instead of declaring that my 
statement was a base slander, he asked me to please exclude 
him from the list of the bar, and pleaded his own immunity 
upon the ground that he was then so young that he bad not 
-been admitted to the practice—I mean the practice of the profes- 
sion, not the practice of the bar. 


Since this remark made in the heat of debate has been passed 
around, and because I would not do injustice to any set of men, 
let me say that I did not say that all of the bar were drunkards, 
but I said it seemed to me they were drunkards. I was sorry 
after that ‘ 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, that is the language I used to-day. 

Mr. REED. Yes; but I am coming to the Senator’s other 
language. I was sorry, after stating it, that I had made the 
Statement, because, no matter what the habits were of the 
members of the bar there in that little town over 20—I think 
25—years ago, I ought to have forgotten and let them pass into 
sweet oblivion covering them with the dust of forgetfulness, and 
I am willing to let the statement rest there so far as the condi- 
tions of the Hiawatha bar were concerned. 

I pass on now to the matter that I rose to speak about. What 
I have read is preliminary; and notice I was referring to a 
condition that prevailed 26 or 27 years ago. Following what I 
have just read, I continued: 

Mr. REED. The Senator was not at that time a lawyer, and I am 
Stating this to cast no aspersions upon the Senator's tate or town. 
I had a good deal of business for a good many years in Kansas, and 1 
say now, without desiring to reflect upon the Senator's State, that there 


were more drunkards to the square acre in Kansas than in any place 
Jever was, and that, too, under a prohlbitory law. 


To what time was I referring, Senator THompson—to the 
19th day of December or to years before? But I read on: 


Mr. THompson. Would the Senator object to stating how many years 
ago that was? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 7 

Mr. REED. My travels back and forth there 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. Rerp. Oh, no; a 

Mr. THOMPSON. The time to which the Senator refers was 25 years 
ago, was it not? 

Mr. REED, Oh, no; not that far back. Formerly I frequently had 
legal business in the State of Kansas. 


Then there was an interruption— 


Mr. Owen. —- I t - 

Mr. REED. I will ask the Senator to wait until I have concluded this 
sentence. That business 2 off very largely something like 12 or 
15 years ago, and I have no n there very much since. I am going 
to state s case fairly before I get through, so that I do not fhink 
the Senator from Kansas van object to it; but the facts ought to be 
stated. Did the Senator from 0 oma desire to ask me something? 

Mr. Owen. I merely desired to remove the doubt as to whether the 

riod referred to by the Senator from Kansas, when the Senator from 
oo uri was practicing law in Kansas, was 45 years ago or 55 years 

lr. Reep. Well, hardly that long BBO. It was about the period when 
the Senator from Oklahoma was rising to national fame; and I pre- 
sume that is not mgre than 20 years back. 

Mr. President, the whole of the context and the whole of the 
statement makes it plain, so plain that the fool, though a way- 
faring man, could not err therein, if he would pause to read it, 
that I was talking about a condition that existed in the State 
of Kansas many years back. 

Furthermore, later on in my remarks I said that the law was 
being much better enforced in the State of Kansas. What I 
was saying with reference to the State of Kansas was largely 
in reply to attacks that were made upon my own State. So 
that when the Senator circulates the speech which he made this 
afternoon in his campaign, which I take it is the purpose for 
which his speech was made, I want him to put into that speech 
simply the fact that the statement I made with reference to 
the condition as to drunkenness in the State of Kansas related 
to a time many years ago. I want him to say that I further 
said, speaking of the condition of the joints—and the Senitor 
will find the language at page 540 of the Record of December 
19, in the left-hand column, near the bottom—now, I was 
speaking of Kansas City, Kans., and of the fact that the joints 
and the gambling houses had been driven there from the State 
of Missouri and had there taken refuge. I said this: 

Mr. Reep. Until about five or six years ago, or perhaps seven years 
ago, they had innumerable whisky and beer joints in Kansas City, 
8. 2 


Will the Senator from Kansas on his honor deny it? I pause 


for a reply. 

I continue: 

They openly defied the law in the city of Leavenworth. The hotel 
sei ang saloons were as open there as they were in the State of Mis- 
souri— 


Will the Senator from Kansas deny that fact? I pause long 
enough for a reply— 


and drunkenness was a very prevalent disease or babit, or what- 
ever it is called. Five or six years back they elected n man attorney 
gonata of the State who undertook to enforce these aws, [le bad a 
perate time in accomplishing his undertaking, but be prosecuted the 
“ joints.” The open saloon, I think, he absolutely eradicated. Finall 
the law was so enforced that open gambling was stopped, and I thin 
they have a very fair condition of public and private morais in the 
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State of Kansas; but they ha ve as much drunkenness, in my opinio! 


in 
a 


that State to-day as they have in the State of Missouri, and 1 thin 
little more, S 
And upon that statement I unqualifiedly stand. So that in- 


stead of saying that on the 19th day of December this condition 
existed in Kansas, I gave to Kansas the credit of having in 
recent years enforced her prohibitory law with reasonable 
success. 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It has been longer than five or six years. 
I think the Senator from Missouri will admit that. 

Mr. REED, I do not think it has been longer with reference 
to Kansas City, Kans.—— 

Mr. THOMPSON. It has been something like 12 years. 

Mr: REED. And I do not think it has been very much longer 
with reference to Leavenworth. It is possible, however, in the 
flight of time, that I may be a year or two short on the exact 
time. The fact is, I have not missed my drinks in Kansas, 
and have not been worried about the condition of dryness in 
that State; but I do know in a general way in regard to the 
conditions. Now, there is no use in keeping up a controversy 
forever, because if the Senator from Kansas were to stand here 
and talk forever he could not convince the people of his own 
State that in Topeka, Kans., and in Leavenworth, Kans., and in 
Kansas City. Kans., for many years there was not open viola- 
tion 6f the prohibitory law. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. Let me conclude my state- 
ment. 


Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. i 

Mr. REED. Neither would any fair man state that at the 
present time, or for several years back, the effect of the prohibi- 
tory law had not been to curtail very greatly the open selling, 
at least, of liquor in the State of Kansas, and perhaps its con- 
sumption. I do not know what is sent in by private shipments. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to state to the Senator that in the city 
of Topeka the open saloons were closed in February, 1885, and 
have not been open there since. I was the county attorney who 
closed the saloons in that city and kept them closed for the four 
years 1 was county attorney, and I have lived in that city ever 
since. ; 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I really do not want to get 
into these personal disputes, but I happen to know that I went 
to the city of Topeka on some business, and I know that it was 
after the time that the Senator states, although I could not 
Stute the year, and I know that the hotel bar was running at 

that time. 

Now, I did not visit the towns looking for saloons. I know, 
and the Senator from Kansas who now has the floor will cer- 
tainly not deny the fact, that for many years in Kansas City, 
Kans., you had the open saloon, many years after the pro- 
hibitory law took effect. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we might as well meet this 
question here as anywhere else, and fight it out to-day. I say 
to the Senator and I say to the country that in February, 1885— 
and my recollection is that it was on the 14th day of February— 
the last open saloon was closed in the city of Topeka. I was 
county attorney, and enforced the law myself. It was the first 
time that the law had been enforced in that city. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator for the admission. That is 
all I want—just that admission, 

Mr. CURTIS. It was the first time, in 1885. They were kept 
closed for the four years that I was county attorney. I lived 
there and practiced law until I was elected to Congress in 1892, 
and have lived there ever since; and I state that while I was 
county attorney and while my successors were in office there 
Was not an open saloon in that city. I will say that there were 
a few joints and some bootleggers up to five or six years ago, 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator enlighten us as to when the 
prohibitory law was ehacted? 

Mr. CURTIS. In 1881. 

- Mr. REED. And the Senator began to enforce it in 1885? 

Mr. CURTIS, In the city of Topeka. j 

Mr. REED. And up to that time the law had never been en- 

- forced in the State. the Senator just said. : 

Mu, CURTIS. I diq not say in the State; I said in that city. 

Mr. REED. Very well, I thought the Senator said in the 
State of Kansas: 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 


Mr. CURTIS. I know nothing about the enforcement of the 
law in different parts of the State. > 

Mr. REED. The Senator need not get at all excited about 
this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not excited. I want the Senator to 
know the facts; that is all. 

Mr. REED. I am giving, his town a pretty clean bill of 
health. I had left Topeka and had gone to Kansas City, Kans., 
and the statement I was making was in regard to Kansas City, 
Kans.; but I notice now that the Senator from Kansas, and 
from Topeka, Kans., does not claim that there were not plenty 
of joints in Topeka for many years after 1885. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, I did not say there were plenty. I said 
there were a few joints and bootleggers there until a few years 
ago. : 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, that is all I ever said about your 
town of Topeka. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator said there was an open bar in 
the hotel. 

Mr. REED. I said there was an open bar in the hotel, to 
my certain knowledge, on the occasion that I was there attend-, 
ing the Federal court. 4 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think that can be correct, if the Sena- 
tor was there since 1885. 

Mr. REED. The Senator may not think so, but I know when 
I see a thing, and I saw many gentlemen patronizing it; but 
that is immaterial. Any man that would claim that Kansas 
was made absolutely dry by the prohibitory law would not 
be a frank man; and if there was a condition of failure to 
enforce for many years, and if you have finally come to a fair 
condition of enforcement, there ought to be no quarrel about 
this matter. 

But I was talking about Kansas City, Kans., a moment ago, 
when I was interrupted. It seems that the only difference 
between the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] and myself 
is that he thinks that was probably eight or nine years ago. I 
will let him have the benefit of that. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The sheriff of the county states in his 
letter that it was 12 years ago that they began the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, it was not 12 years ago. It is not 
that long ago. I live across the line. I know the conditions 
that existed. I read the newspapers. The Senator from 
Kansas himself produced here in the Senate a few months ago, 
at the time of or shortly after this colloquy, records from the 
courts showing where the attorney general had brought his 
injunction proceedings; and, of course, he did not bring the 
injunction proceedings unless there was something to enjoin. 
Now, there is not any use trying to fudge on this matter. 
The truth is, you had a very poor enforcement of the prohibi- 
tory law for many years, and the truth now is that in the last 
few years you have had a pretty fair enforcement. That is 
what I said before, and it is all here in this RECORD. 

The only reason I rose, however. was to have the Senator, 
when he sends out his campaign speech, put into the speech 
the fact that I was speaking of a time about 10 or 12 or. 20 
years ago and not of recent times. If he will do that, I am 
content. I have no desire to say anything against the State of 
Kansas. It has many good people in it, and I said so in my 
speech. I think I said of and concerning Kansas as many 
pleasant things as the Senator has ever said. A 

Now, there is one thing, since the Senator is so supersensi- 
tive, that I ask him to correct on his own account. On the 
19th day of December, 1916, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THOMPSON] said: 

I am glad to have the suggestion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 
When Missouri is included we shall all be satisfied. 

That was in reply, and is merely thrown in for the context. 

Mr. THOMPSON. What page is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. REED. The Senator will find it on page 338, in the right- 
hand column. [Reading : 

If I were asked what law has been the greatest educational benefit 
to my State, I would have to answer the prohibitory liquor law. When 
that law went into effect the illiteracy of the State was 49 per cent. 
It has decreased since that time to less than 2 per cent—the lowest of 
any State in the Union, excepting one. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 1 

Mr. REED. In a moment? 

Mr. THOMPSON. But I can save a good deal of time. That 
statement has been corrected in the Recorp. It was corrected 
the following day. It should have been 4.9 per cent. It was 
merely a typographical error. 
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Mr. REED. I followed that with this statement: 


Mr. REED, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from Kansas if 
1 heard him aright 

The Presipine OFFICER., Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THompson. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator from Kansas state that before the pro- 
hibitory law was passed in Kansas the illiteracy was 49 per cent? 

Mr. THOMPSON. My understanding is that prior to 1880 the Ulit- 
eracy was 49 per cent. 

Mr. REED. Ob, there never was a community in America which was 
so ignorant as that—not even in Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. REED. I will permit the Senator in a moment, when I 
finish this sentence. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator corrected it the next day, 
I am glad of it for the sake of Kansas; but I want him, when he 
sends out his campaign speech, to insert that at the same time I 
was making the statements with reference to Kansas he said 
that the degree of illiteracy was 49 per cent, and that I came to 
the defense of Kansas and repudiated the statement, and set 
the Senator right—a fact, however, which he was not willing to 
gont at that time, but which, upon looking up the records 

day cr two later, and finding that I was correct, he some- 
what reluctantly conceded in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I stated in the Record the day 
after the Senator made his speech, I believe, that L was absent 
during his remarks, and I put the correct figures in the speech 
which I delivered—and I think the Senator was present—show- 
ing that the percentage of illiteracy in Kansas was only 5.6 per 
cent. 3 

Mr. REED. I understand, of course, that it was a mistake; 
but I want the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THoursox l, when he 
sends out his campaign speech, to tell the people of Kansas how 
I valiantly came to their defense on the memorable 19th day 
of December. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Harprne] has proposed an amendment to the pending joint reso- 
lution which provides in substance that the States shall act 
upon the joint resolution within a period of six years. I think 
that amendment ought to be agreed to, and I shall vote for it; 
but I do not rise at this time to discuss that, nor to discuss the 
joint resolution itself as reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I have it in mind in due time on to-morrow, and 
after the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio has 
been acted upon, to propose another amendment to the pending 
joint resolution upon which I sball ask the judgment of the 
Senate, and it is upon that amendment that I desire to address 
the Senate this afternoon. I must do that this afternoon, or 
not at all, under the limitations of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. : 

The amendment I have in mind to propose will be in sub- 
stance, though it may not be when offered in the exact phrase- 
ology I am going to read, namely; 

ve power to enforce this article by a riate 
legitiationS tut Try . shall not be enforced until 1 
shall have made provision for the ascertainment and payment of dam- 
ages resulting from the enforcement of the same. 

It is to that proposition that I wish to address myself. 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE ALWAYS ron PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY RIGHTS, 

Mr. President, from the commencement of our Government 
our people in both Federal and State Constitutions have declared 
for the protection of property, and that private property should 
not be taken or damaged by publiq act without just compen- 
sation. 

This is a fundamental principle of our social organism and 
law, and everyone growing up as an American or living under 
our Government absorbs the idea as being a vital part of Ameri- 
ean life. To the layman and the lawyer alike it is common 
knowledge. All classes understand that, and accept it and 
indorse it as a fundamental principle of our institutions and 
our Government. This principle is founded on that rule of right 
so well stated by an eminent American, when he said“ that the 
demands of absolute and eternal justice forbid that any private 
property legally acquired and legally held should be spoliated 
or destroyed in the interest of public health, morals, or welfare 
without compensation.” 

And it has been written of this principle by a great judge: 

This power to take private property reaches back of all constitutional 
n and it seems to be a settled principle of universal law that 

e right of compensation is an incident to the exercise of that power; 


that the one is so inseparably connected with the other that they may 
be said to exist not as separate and distinct principles but as parts 


of one and the same principle. 
And. again, in speaking on this question the Supreme Court says: 
iy which commends it to everyone. 


“And in this there is a natural equ 

wer of the public to take whatever 
for its use, while, on the other hand, it prevents the 
just share of 


It in no wise detracts from the 
may be necessar. 
public from loading upon an individual more than his 
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the burden of governmen 


and says that 

3 the public a ruil get post uivalent shall b turned 

to him.” (Vol. 37, L. Ed. U. S, R., p. 467.) sa SERE rhe aay 

This principle is enunciated in our National Constitution in 
the sentence that no person shall be deprived of liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation, 

THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AMENDMENT IS A DAMAGE TO AXD DESTRUC- 
TION OF PROPERTY NOW LEGALLY HELD AND LEGALLY USED CONTRARY 
TO THE SPIRIT OF OUR LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 

Itis important to keep clearly in mind the fact that the busi- 
ness and property affected by this proposed amendment is in 
all States where laws legalize the business and protect the 
property and capital invested and protect the right of the work- 
man to labor in the industry. 

The proposal is for the Federal Government by constitutional 
amendment to override the wishes of the people of the States 
wherein the business is conducted and put an end to it. 

There is no doubt that the adoption of this amendment would 
destroy the business of those engaged in the malt, vinous, and 
distilled liquor industries; no doubt that it would render value- 
less for the present purpose for which it is used millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property; no doubt that it would take away the 
right to earn a living of thousands of men who have learned the 
business under the sanction if not by the invitation of the laws 
of the State and Federal Governments, and who now have the 
protection of their respective State laws and State governments 
of their right to labor in these industries and earn a living 
thereby. This business, this property, the occupation of these 
thousands of men, all now protected and legalized by State 
laws, it is proposed to destroy by an act of the Federal Govern- 
ment without compensation and over the objection and against 
the wishes of the people of the States where the business is 
carried on. But it will doubtless be said that this property and 
business and the right to labor therein are not taken physically 
by the proposed amendment; that there is no direct taking or 
destruction in the physical sense; that there is no actual physi- 
cal conversion of the property or the business; but in Wallace, 
Thirteenth United States Reports, pages 166 and 167, a Supreme 
Court justice answered this suggestion as follows: 


It wonld be a very curious and unsatisfactory result if, in construing 
a provision of constitutional law always understood to have been 
adopted for tection and security to the rights of the individual as 
against the vernment and which has received the commendation of 
jurists and statesmen and commentators as placing the just principle 
of the common law oa that subject beyond the power of ordinary legis- 
lation to change or controi them, it shall be held that If the Govern- 

ent refrains from the absotute conversion of real pro to the 

ses of the public it can destroy its value entirely, can inflict irrepara- 
ble and nent injury to any extent, can in effect subject it to total 
destruction without making aoz compensation, because in the narrow- 
est sense of that word it is not taken for the public use, Such a con- 
struction would pervert the constitutional provision into a restriction 
upon the rights of the citizen as those rights stood at the common law, 
instead of the Government, and make It an authority for the invaston 
of private rights under the 8 of the public good which had no 
warrant or authority in the laws or practices of our ancestors. 

The modern doctrine of the courts as to when the right to 
compensation exists has been defined in this wise: 

Any substantial interference with private pros. which destroys 
or lessens its value or 7 which the owner's right to its use and enjoy. 
ment is in any substantial degree abridged or destroyed is in fact and 
in law a taking in the constitutional sense to the extent of the dama 
suffered, even though the title and the possession of the owner remains 
undisturbed. (Lewis on Eminent Domain, 3d ed., Vol. I, sec. 55, pp. 
56-57, 67; 28th Utah R., p. 211.) 


I conclude, therefore, it is clear that, if this loss and damage 
which will be inflicted by passage by Congress and adoption by 
the States of this amendment were inflicted by a congressional 
act, the provisions of the Federal Constitution prohibiting 
destruction and damage of private property and business with- 
out compensation would apply, and if the congressional legis- 
lation did not itself provide compensation, under the decisions 
of our courts and the policy of our Government, the public faith 
would require those suffering loss by the congressional act 
should be recompensed according to the due process of the law 
of the land. The records of our Government and courts abound 
in eases of this sort where legislation or other governmental 
act has damaged or destroyed property or business, and always 
where property has been legally held and used and business 
legally conducted the Government has rendered just compensa- 
tion to those injured. One comparatively recent case of dam- 
ages paid by the Government for loss caused by enactment of 
a statute by Congress is what is known as the Sugar Case, re- 
ported in the forty-first volume, Law Edition of United States 
Reports, page 215. In this and all similar cases the Government 

in recognizing the obligation to compensate has acted on the 
theory that it was and is a cardinal principle of our institu- 
tions that private property, legally used and legaliy held, shall 
| not be destroyed or damaged, either by public or private act, 


hen he surrenders to the 
t which is exacted from 
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without a right to compensation. The business of the malt, 
vinous, and distilled liquor industries is legalized now by the 
Jaws of the States where carried on, and the property and capital 
invested therein are protected by the laws of those States. The 
business is legally conducted, the property is legally held and 
legally used, and the workman has the protection of the law in 
his right to labor therein. If a private citizen in one of these 
States legalizing these industries by any act of his interferes 
with the business, destroys the property, or injures it or dam- 
ages it or interferes with the right of the workmen to labor 
therein, the citizen so doing must answer in the courts of the 
land for his act, and unless legal defense can by him be estab- 
lished he must compensate for all losses he may have inflicted. 
Why is this law of compensation enforced against the citizen 
who might thus damage the property or the workmen employed 
in the industry? What is the principle on which the law of 
compensation, as embodied in our Constitution, is founded? 
The answer is that it is morally and legally wrong to take pri- 
vate property or to injure the same by public or private act 
without compensation, and, as said by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Seventy-first United States, page 120: 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and pe cople 
equally in war and in peace and covers with the shield of its prote: 
all classes of men at all times and under all circumstances, 

Now, if n private citizen may not damage or destroy the prop- 
erty legally used and legally held in this business, and may not 
prevent the workmen from earning a living in these industries 
without responding in compensation for any loss incurred by his 
act, are the people of the United States in their collective ca- 
pacity as a Federal Government to be justified morally or ex- 
cused from doing what the Government itself compels by its 
constitutional mandate its citizens to do—that is, respond in 
deinages and compensate for destruction of business carried, on 
with the sanction of the law and damage to property legally 
held and legally used? 

But the answer doubtless will be that this is a constitutional 

amendment and not a congressional enactment, and that while 
perhaps it is true that if the damage was inflicted by congres- 
sional act compensation should be paid, yet by an amendment to 
the Constitution it can be done without incurring responsibility 
for compensation. Waiving but not conceding, the question 
whether or not it can be legally done. without compensation even 
by constitutional amendment, and admitting for the sake only of 
the present discussion the power exists, does it change the prin- 
ciple involved because we destroy the property and the business 
by an amendment to the Constitution instead of by congressional 
act? If the loss should be inflicted by congressional act, there 
is no doubt in my mind that the right to compensation therefor 
would exist. The damage to property in these industries now 
legally held and used in these States is the same whether the 
loss is inflicted by congressional act or by constitutional amend- 
ment, Only recently in this body the question of the right to 
destroy and damage this class of property without compensa- 
tion was discussed, and, as I remember, it was practically con- 
ceded by all if damage ensued on congressional action com- 
pensation must be paid according to the terms of the Constitu- 
tion. On what theory is the constitutional proposition founded 
which would exempt it from the just principle which prevents de- 
struction of private property by public act without compensation? 
It is the demand of absolute and eternal justice that private 
property legally acquired and legally held shall not be spoliated 
or destroyed in the interest of public health, morals, welfare, 
or any other public interest without compensation. This is 
the sound proposition on which the American-idea of legal pro- 
tection to property is grounded. Does it change the principle 
or the morality of the act because you do the damage by a con- 
stitutional amendment instead of by a congressional enactment? 
Now, the Federal Constitution protects the citizen from the 
acts of the State or the acts of a fellow citizen which would de- 
stroy his private property legally held and used without com- 
pensation therefor. This is one of the great bulwarks of right 
in our organic law. Now, it is proposed by this amendment to 
put into this same Constitution alongside of this provision that 
protects the private citizen in his property and his business and 
his right to labor a provision whereby the people of the United 
States in their collective capacity as a Federal Government 
would destroy hundreds of millions of dollars of property now 
legally owned and legally used_under the laws of the States 
where located without any compensation whatever for the dam- 
age done. If the principle in our Constitutions, National and 


State, declaring no person shall be deprived of liberty or prop- 


erty without due process of law, nor private property taken by 
publie act without just compensation, is correct, and if it is 
right that private property legally held and used shall not be 
destroyed by governmental action without compensation, then 


why is it not sound governmental policy to say that this private 
property belonging to these industries now legally held and 
used should not be destroyed by governmental policy or change 
of policy without compensation? When the tariff laws were 
changed so as to injuriously affect the sugar industry Congress 
promptly met the loss sustained. by providing compensation, 
and the Supreme Court upheld the act. 

It is true Congress can as a war-emergency act authorize 
the taking of private property for public use, but if no pro- 
vision is made in the act for compensation the Government is 
in honor bound to pay the owner the value of his property as 
determined’ according to the due process of the law of the 
land. But certainly it will not be contended that this is a war 
measure, The men who have invested their money in the busi- 
ness and those who have spent their lives learning to labor and 
are laboring in these industries were permitted, if not invited, 
by the laws of the United States Government and the various 
States and cities of the country to go into tlie business, and 
approximately two-thirds of the voters cf this Republic now live 
in States whose laws sanction and legalize this business. 

Has the Government of the United States the moral right; in 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution and of its historie 
policy, to destroy millions of dollars of property invested in the 
business that for years it has recognized as legal and which 
now is a legitimate business in the States where it is carried 
on? Granted for the time being that the Government of the 
United States is supreme in this matter, can it afford to do 
this? It must be admitted it is practical confiscation to deprive 
citizens of property and values legally acquired without redress 
or compensation. In most of the larger States the business is 
legalized and the property and money invested protected and 
the workman protected in his right to labor and earn a living 
in this industry, and now it is proposed by an act of the Federal 
Government to destroy hundreds of millions of dollars of prop- 
erty of the citizens of these States and deprive hundreds of 
thousands of the citizens of their occupation against the will of 
the people of these sovereign States, and all without offering 
any compensation for the loss sustained. This amendment is 
advocated on the theory that it is conducive to public welfare, 
health, safety, and good order, and therefore confiscation with- 
out compensation is justified; but the whole theory of our Goy- 
ernment, State and National, is founded on the proposition that 
confiscation of property without compensation is wrong in morals 
and in principle. This must be admitted. Now, if that is true, 
we have this condition: That it is proposed in order to promote 
the public welfare, health, safety, and good order, an immoral 
and wrongful public act—I use the word “immoral” in the 
sense that whenever the government of a State does a wrong 
thing agginst its citizens it is fundamentally wrong and, there- 
fore, fundamentally immoral—must be committed by our Gov- 
ernment of taking and destroying property without compensa- 
tion and against the wishes of the people of the States wherein 
the confiscated property is located, 

To emphasize, I repeat that if an individual citizen in any 
of the licensed States could by his act render useless. property 
used in these industries he would have to respond in damages, 
and the owner would be compensated. Now, is it any less 
wrong, morally or legally, for the Federal Government to de- 
stroy or injure this property in a licensed State without com- 
pensation than it would be for a private citizen so to do? In 
its last analysis the contention in behalf of this amendment 
without compensation reduces itself to the proposition that it is 
justifiable to commit a moral wrong, if not a legal wrong, and 
to violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the Federal and every 
State Constitution, in order to promote publie welfare. Of this 
contention I will say as the Supreme Court said of a sugges- 
tion that war emergencies might suspend constitutional pro- 
tection: 

No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences was ever in- 
vented by the wit of man Such a doctrine leads directly 
to anare! 121 or despotism, but the hes of necessity on which it is 
based is false. 

In my judgment it would be better to make the record of 
our Government in the manner of dealing with the question of 
loss and damage ensuing in the adoption of this amendment 
square itself with all our prior governmental history and policy, 
and square itself with the inexorable law of right and justice, 
and prevent our Government from committing a great moral 
wrong of this character. 

ECONOMIC SIDE OF QUESTION, 


Capital now invested in brewing business is estimated at 


Lk ee ee SE Se A ae Se eee $750, 000, 000 


Distilling business, about 80, 000, 000 
Wine making, about 30, 000, 000 
Malting, about 60, 000, 000 


The amount invested in the retail trade is estimated at 


about 421, 601, 380 
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There are employed in the retail and manufacturing branches, 
including owners and proprietors, probably 800,000 persons. 

Indirectly engaged in the business and dependent on allied 
business industries there are additional persons employed of 
approximately 200,000 persons. 

Based on my information, I think this is a conservative esti- 
mate of the capital invested and the number of men occupied in 
these industries. 

Mr. President, at this time, with the disturbed conditions pro- 
duced by war, to wipe out all this property without compensa- 
tion, thereby inflicting $1,000,000,000 loss on private citizens 
and at the same time deprive 1,000,000 of our citizens of their 
means of livelihood in the manner proposed, is, in my opinion, a 
fundamentally wrong governmental policy and can not be suc- 
cessfully defended, ` 


COMPENSATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


In the following countries, by legislative enactment, the prin- 
ciple of compensation for loss incurred by governmental action 
in prohibiting or restricting business in like industries has re- 
ceived approval by government legislation: Great Britair, 
Switzerland, France, Norway, and Province of Quebec, Canada. 

The official return of license statistics for Great Britain for 
1913, published by the British Government in August, 1914, 
states that there was paid under the licensing act of 1904, pro- 
viding for compensating the holders of extinguished beer and 
liquor licenses, amounts as follows : 

During the nine years, 1905-1913, £8,873,137 was collected from the 
beer and liquor trade and paid over by the inland reyenue to the com- 
pensation authorities, who paid out in com tion fər 8.961 licenses 
a total of £8,073,127, and at the end of 1913 held balances ting 
£685,975, subject to claims in respect of 439 licenses re „ but not 
paid for down to the end of 1913. The difference of £114,035 odd (in 
addition to interest earned on sums lying in bankers’ hands and any 
sums outstanding on loans less — presumably went in expenses. 

In Switzerland the principle of compensation has been en- 
forced for nearly five years. A law went into effect in 1910 for- 
bidding the manufacture, sale, and importation of absinthe. 
This law was the outcome of a referendum submitted to a popu- 
lar vote and adopted in 1908. The amendment carried a com- 
pensation ciause, on the strength of which an indemnity law 
was passed by the Federal Council. The decree of the Federal 
Council of Switzerland provided that the money required to 
‘compensate all interested parties for losses sustained by them 
was to be obtained by raising the price of ardent spirits. The 
compensation to the owners of absinthe plants and to the manu- 
facturers and hdlders of absinthe averaged four times the 
amounts of yearly profits in each case, labor excepted. Under 
this law labor has also been compensated in an equitable man- 
ner. An examination of the Swiss law’s chief provisions will 
disclose that the Swiss Government compensated all igterests 
materially concerned—farmer, manufacturer, landlord, and 
workingman. 7 

I have no copies of the laws passed in France prohibiting the 
manufacture and the sale of absinthe, but according to tele- 
graphic dispatches the French act provides that indemnitiés 
should be provided to manufacturers affected by the bill, and 
later dispatches disclose that the French policy will perhaps be 


to buy the stock of absinthe—which is the liquor prohibited— |, 


from the manufacturers and distil it into alcohol, and it was 
said the French Government would make a profit by this opera- 
tion ; and still later dispatches report that a measure was passed 
allowing approximately $2,600,000 as reimbursements for taxes 
paid by liquor dealers on absinthe in their possession and for 

the purchase of their stock of absinthe. It is thus fairly clear 
that the French compensation scheme embraces protection of all 
interests suffering financial loss by reason of prohibition of 
absinthe, - 

The alcohol commission appointed by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment to consider and report on the liquor question in all aspects 
handed in its report on May 6, 1915, favoring compensation. 

The principle of compensation received legislative indorse- 
ment in the Province of Quebec, Canada. In the cities of Que- 
bee and Montreal liquor-license holders whose licenses were an- 
nulled by statute are indemnified. The indemnities paid to 
eliminative license holders in the Province of Quebec is pro- 
vided for by the imposition of a special license duty during 10 
years upon the remaining hotel and restaurant liquor licenses, 
This special license is so framed that it is not only to repay 
the principal in 10 years but also interest at the rate of 43 per 
cent upon the indemnities advanced to eliminative license hold- 
ers by the provincial government. In other words, the remain- 
ing license holders are taxed to pay the cost of the indemnities 
paid to those ordered out of business. This recognition of the 
principle of compensation in Canada represents an entirely vol- 
untary legislative action, because, while liquor licenses are 


ed $ 
recognized as vested interests in Canada, vested interests are 
not protected by organic constitutional provisions backed by 
court decisions, as they are in the United States, and no court 
in Canada has power to declare any parliamentary act unvon- 
stitutional. 

When the Quebec Parliament decided ejected licensees were 
entitled to compensation it took this move wholly upon its judg- 
ment, voluntarily recognizing that the rights of license holders 
are as absolute as those of other property holders and should 
not be summarily destroyed without compensation. 

The public sentiment for compensation for property or rights 
injured by governmental or private action has been asserting 
itself more vigorously in later years, as witness the legislation 
of 24 States that have passed workmen’s compensation laws, us 
well as the Federal Congress. This field was long neglected, 
but now the principle of compensation has been put into effect. 
Economie writers all indorse the theory of compensation as 
being the only sound governmental policy. Our Federal courts 
have all held that the traffic in these industries was legitimate 
commerce and that the products of these industries are legiti- 
mate subjects of interstate commerce. 

There is no question about the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide in this amendment or otherwise a compensation 
for any loss occasioned by reason of the destruction of the busi- 
ness or the property involved in these industries. 

The story of the wave of prohibition in Russia as a war meas- 
ure has been given great publicity in this country, but I am 
informed—and I make the statement upon that information— 
that not in a single instance did the Russian Government deprive any- 
body of property. My information is that every vodka shop in Russia 
belonged to the R Government. 

It was a Government institution; they simply ceased to man- 
ufacture or dispense vodka. 

From the information I have been able to gather I am led to 
believe that every country that has attempted to restrict the 
sale, consumption, and distribution of intoxicating liquors has 
tendered compensation to those suffering loss therefrom. ` 

EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION WITHOUT COMPENSATION. 

Mr. President, any kind of prohibition legislation by this 
Congress, whether as a. war measure, prohibiting grain in mak- 
ing distilled and fermented liquors, or by the submission of a 
constitutional amendment, will be acted on and accepted by the 
financial and business world and the public as the beginning of 
nation-wide prohibition, and all the financial and business dis- 
turbances that might follow the cessation of manufacture of 
alcoholic drinks as beverages under a war act by Congress 
would as swiftly and surely follow the passage of a resolution 
by Congress permitting a noncompensatory prohibition amend- 
ment. The financial and business and general public would 
make no distinction in either case. The public press and public 
sentiment have indorsed the compensation idea in connection 
with prohibition, as disclosed by the discussion and expressions 
of public opinion in the papers and otherwise concerning a 
recent action of the Senate of the United States with reference 
to distilled liquors. The compensation can be raised from a 
fund by an extra assessment or tax on the industry by congres- 
sional enactment. ~ $ 

I wish there were more Senators present to consider this 
suggestion. : 

I have no doubt it will be argued in support of this amendment 
without any compensation cla attached that its passage and 
submission to the State legislatures will leave the revenue intact 
from the industries for the Government for thé remainder of the 
war, because it will take from two to five years to get the neces- 
sary 36 States to adopt the amendment, and that no shock to 
business or industry would occur during the war period. 

An amendment submitted by Congress to the State legislatures 
without any time limit may be agitated and kept before the 
Sates forever, once Congress permits it. Once adopted by a 
State legislature no future legislature can set aside that adop- 
tion. If rejected. by one legislature it can be continually 
brought up in succeeding ones. It took many years for the 
income-tax amendment to be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. With this prohibition amendment without compensa- 
tion hanging as a constant menace over the industry all know 
the stocks and securities and property would be utterly’ unsal- 
able and of no commercial value in the financial world. On 
the passage of this amendment by Congress there would be an 
immediate rush to sell stocks, properties, and securities at any 
price. All loans secured by stocks, bonds, or warehouse certifi- 
eates, or property would be called at once. The credit of all 
persons and corporations whose money was tied up in the indus- 
try would be at once ruined. The business world would act on 
the assumption that the industry was to be destroyed. The 
effect in financial and business circles would be substantially 
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the same us though Congress should enact a law as a war meas- 
ure prohibiting the use of grain in alcoholic beverages during 
the war. If the amendment is passed without a compensation 
clause, loss of credit and pressure to collect loans will imme- 
dintely force small manufacturers and denlers to throw their 
property and product on the market and sacrifice the same for 
whatever is offered. This will force big mannfaeturers and 
dealers to do the same thing temporarily at least. Millions of 
dollars in property will be sacrificed and thousands of men will 
be bankrupted. You can not destroy. arbitrarily without com- 


pensation $1,000,000,000 worth of pibperty and throw 1.000. 


000 men out of employment at the same time without some form 
of serious financial disturbance, 

Mr. President, this is not a matter of any particular interest 
to me. My attitude with respect to it is influenced solely by my 
conception of what is.absolutely and fundamentally right. 

If the two amendments to which I have referred—that offered 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanbixdl, which has just been 
read, and the one that I have in mind to propose—should be 
agreed to, I am personally inclined to vote to submit the amend- 
ment to the States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment. I would vote for it if sub- 
mitted in that form. At least, T would vote to submit an amend- 
ment in the form I have stated, if my vote should be necessary 
to pass the resolution by the requisite two-thirds majority, al- 
though in a broad way I'am not in favor of national prohibition 
by a constitutional amendment. «I have opposed. that policy be- 
cause I feel that it means an invasion of the rights of the States 
and a practical destruction of one of the few remaining consti- 
tutional ideas to which some of us still cling—the police power 
of the States; and yet in these latitudinarian times, I feel 
disposed, if a fair and just amendment can be agreed upon, to 
submit ft to the States and let the States pass upon it. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, did I understand the senior 
Senator from Missouri to say that he POORE the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Wien provides for EEEN prohibi- 
tion? 

Mr. STONE. No. TAS I understand the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Ohio, it merely provides that the amendment 
submitted shall be acted upon by the States within a giyen 


riod. 

Mr. SHERMAN, T had the impression that the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio was upon the question of compensation, 
and that some one else offered the six-year amendment; but 
probably —— 

Mr. STONE. I said. if the Senator will permit me, that I had 
it in mind to offer an amendment to the joint tte provid- 
ing for compensation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the Senator one pending, or does he 
intend to offer one? 

Mr. STONE I said I had ‘it in mind to offer one to-morrow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be very glad to see it when it is 
offered, Mr. President, because it is possible that the Senator 
from Missouri and myself may agree upon some such feature 
before we conclude our votes on this subject. 

Mr. STONE. Possibly 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am not opposed to some ren- 
sonable form of compensated prohibition. I am willing to vote 
for an amendment of that kind if it should be drawn in some 
reasonable form, but not to compensate for all property which 
may be rendered useless. <A distillery that has the ability and 
the equipment: for distilling alcohol can be transformed, and 
with the six-year limitation here it could be, possibly before 
the amendment should be adopted by three-fourths of the States, 
so adjusted that the property lost would be nothing, or compara- 
tively small. Outside of the large distilleries which are used in 
the United States fer distilling and preparing whisky as a 
beverage, there is a material part of that property which can be 
reequipped and readjusted in such a way as to prepare alcohol 
for industrial, chemical, and scientific purposes; and a large 
portion of that property will be saved. 

I do not understand that this amendment will prevent the 
manufacture of alcohol. It only prevents the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor used for bevernge purposes. That is the 
language of the joint resolution of the Senator from Texas. 
That is its purpose, In some of the largest distilleries in the 
world, in Peoria, III., and Kentucky, used for manufacturing 
whisky as a beverage, outside of the property that is devoted 
exclusively and built exclusively for the manufacture of whisky 
there is a large part of that property which can be used for per- 
fectly legitimate purposes. The part of a distillery, for instance, 
where whisky is made that is used for racking off the liquor will 


be wholly lost. Outside of that the greater part of the valuable 
property devoted to that purpose can be used for distilling al- 
coho 


It is impossible for the manufacture or distilling of alcohol. 
to be stopped at this time. Every time, say, 2 $3.000 shell is: 


made a barrel of alcohol is used, and a 500-pound bale of cotton: 
is needed to prepare the explosive, that with the glycerine and the 
nitric acid that goes-into it, with other compounds that chemi- 
éally combine with the cotton, makes the high-power explosive. 

Thigh explosives: require alcohol. No one believes that the 
manufacture of alcohol will cease. I have read some criti- 
cisms,-and-I have received some telegrams and letters that 
seem {o contemplate that the senders and writers think that 
we will quit manufacturing alcohol, and so our preparedness: 
program will wholly fail. That either comes from a design to 
mislead or from a lack of accurate information. Alcohol will 
continue to be made for many *years—indetinitely—for indus- 
trial purposes. In that I include the manufacture of explosives, 
All the shells require explosives not only of the usual kind, but 
very high-pewer explosives under recent inventions developed 
in the European war. That will continue. 


A very large part of the Peoria distilleries now making bev- 


erage whisky can be transformed for the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol. There is no occasion to have many millions 
of dollars’ worth of property destroyed. There is no occasion 
either for millions of bushels of grain to go into whisky and other 
millions to go into malt liquors, or other. foodstuffs, fruits, 


grapes, and the like, to go into forms of wine that are less 


injurious, it is true, than corn whisky or rye whisky. Never- 
theless, they are food products, and there is no reason: at this 
time to destroy the food value of these immense quantities of 
foodstuffs by turning them into intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. President, E wish to be as brief as I can and keep within 
a reasonable adjourning time here. Some of what I wish to say 
I will say to-morrow under the 10-minute rule, but we are told 
that the brewing processes must continue, that beer is healthy. 
Tt may be healthy to some people, some kinds of beer, but not 
the kinds of beer we are making in this country. The beer that 
is brewed in this country is slop, Mr. President. It has destroyed 
more vital orguns than human disease. It is largely brewed 
from corn and cheap rice. There are bubbles in it as large as 
a soap bubble. The bubbles that ornament the average schooner 
of domestic-brewed American beer look like the bubbles coming 
out of a pipe when a child blows bubbles for amusement. The 
small, fine bubble, not much larger than the head of a pin, that 
comes from the malt-brewed beer, is very scarce in this country. 
I repeat, Mr. President, that the brew of beer out of corn and 
rice and cheaper processes employed is literally a corrosive, rot- 
ting, burning slop. It has rotted more kidneys and perforated’ 
more stomachs, and destroyed more livers by cirrhosis- and ab- 
scesses than all the natural diseases to which human flesh ever 
fell heir. 

On billboards over the country we have seen the legend, “ The 
beer that made Milwaukee famous.” I saw away down in 
Yucatan at one time a parody on that. It said, We brew the 
beer that made Milwaukee jealous.” I went in and tried some 
of it. No white man can habitually drink it and live. It may 
be goed for the men that dwell in the Tropics, because they are 
short lived, and. some of them think it a blessing to die, any- 
how—a relief from a sore vexation of the flesh. . 

But we use foodstuffs for beer, for stout, for ale, and for vari- 
ous other sorts of fermented or brewed liquor. Under this amend- 
ment we will discontinue that, and the brewery will lose seme 
of its value. If it can not be used for a vinegar factory or for 
apple butter or for some legitimate purpose, I am willing to 
pay for it. There is a large part of the Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Association’s property which ean be used for lawfnl pur- 
poses, and I do not believe a jury impaneled in a United States 
court would give any extraordinary damages, Their breeding 
barns and their stables: and their fields, where they raised 
horses at one time, will not be lost. Their automobiles that 
have succeeded animal power for trucking purposes since then 
will not be lost. All those vehicles can be used, togetlier with 
such animals as remain in their service, for legitimate purposes, 
Not one dollar would be a proper subject of award by way of 


damages in condemnation proceedings before a jury if you were: 


condemning, under the right of eminent domain, this: property 
to take it to use it for some other purpose. But when it is tuken 
under the exercise of the police power of the State, when we take 
it because it has been devoted, to a purpose that is declared to 
be no longer lawful, then all of the unlawful pertion of the 
property that was used, if it can be converted into any other 
lawful pursuit, will not be lost, and will not properly be con- 
sidered in an estimate of damages. 
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But the saloonkeeper comes in, and he is to be protected. Who 
offers that argument, and who writes the brief? 
I wish to coincide with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 


THowepson]. In presenting the brief on this question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know who writes ihe brief for compensation for the 
saloon keeper. It is the brewery’s lawyer. How are the brew- 
eries interested in the saloon keeper at the corner I pass on my 
way home, that seemed to have some kind of a vested right 
almost under the shadow of a schoolhouse in my town before. 
they were voted out last April, all of them in a bunch? It is 
because, Mr. President, the brewery is the willful, guilty agent 
that breeds the saloon keeper all over the country. The brewery 
is the power that sets up convicts in the saloon business all over 
my State. No sooner are they freed from their sentences by 
lapse of time than the brewery picks them up and makes them 
fit subjects to be intrusted with a barroom and fixtures and a 
stock of beer and enough whisky to go along as a handmaid of 
the blessed beverage that gives health and strength—as they say 
in their advertisements. I never saw a man drink it in my life, 
steadily, that was not a good candidate for Bright’s disease, or 
indigestion, or paralysis, if he kept it up long enough. 

I began with many friends of liberal habits more than 30 
years ago, Mr. President. Unfortunately some of them thought 
that brewers and distillers told the truth; their names have been 
cut on tombstones many a long year; some of them because 
they thought they could practice that belief. I have seen too 
many of them die in my time; I have seen some of them die with 
strange complainjs, seeing strange things in the air and hearing 
strange yoices; and in the delirium tremens that took them to 
their graves I have remembered that they were the victims of the 
saloon keeper, promoted by the brewery. 

It is time now to tell the truth about these things. I have 
made up my mind the few remaining years of my life to tell the 
truth about it. I have voted “dry” ever since I have been a 
voter in local elections. I have passed far beyond the point 
where I believe that it is a question of local option. 

Local option is well enough in its Wax, mut to me you might 
just as well say that East St. Louis ought to have local option 
in murdering negroes and not be interfered with by anybody 
outside of the town. “It is a local matter. What business is 
it of yours or mine, living outside, if they do this?” It is just 
as much of a local matter, they might argue, as the saloon is a 
local matter. 

There is not a State in the 48 States of the Union that has 
ever had a fair chance on the dry question, even when it voted 
dry. Maine is surrounded by land and water, with the possi- 
bilities of the habitual violation of her laws. Kansas, as stated 
by its senior Senator, has been territorially surrounded at all 
points of the compass until recently, and is yet bounded on the 
east by wet territory. Every dry State has had a similar ex- 
perience. Every one of those States has lived with the ever- 
present possible inundation from the wet forces all around 
them, and nothing but the slender dikes of a State-created law 
to defend them against the lawless deeds of those whose prin- 
cipal purpose is to break the laws of the dry States. 

I have heard all the time, Mr. President, that you could not 
enforce the liquor law, and what is the use of passing laws that 
you can not enforce? Who break them? The very men who 
offer the criticism; the very men who vote against all regu- 
latory laws, State and National; the very men who object to 
any kind of regulation are the ones who come in afterwards 
and break the laws, and then offer their own offenses as the 
criticism for the laws that they despise and violate. 

We have had a Sunday closing law since 1848 in Illinois, 
that no saloon in Illinois could open and sell on Sunday. Have 
saloons ever paid any attention to it? No. Immediately after 
the riot in Springfield, III., it was trailed to the contempt for 
and carelessness of the law in the town, as it was in East St. 
Louis born of lawlessness hatched in the saloons of a liberal 
administration. So we began to ask them to obey the Sunday 
closing law. They laughed at it. They continued to laugh at 
it. Juries were empaneled in Chicago and it was proved beyond 
question. They promptly acquitted them. The present mayor 
has enforced the law in the city of Chicago against saloons, 

Outside of Chicago, in Cook County, the lid is off all the time. 
Sunday, daylight, midnight, and every other time saloons are 
open to everybody—men, women, children, drunkards, and 
everybody else who has the price. 

I do not know what the result will be. The State attorney of 
Cook County announces that he intends to close the lid out- 
side of the city limits of Chicago. I hope he will succeed. 

I have been through that fight for more than 20 years. In 
1909 I ran as a candidate for mayor for my home city, follow- 
ing the riot of 1908, a wide-open town. I was defeated by 137 
votes, counted out in the very district or ward where the people 


were whom I wished to regulate. I accomplished the purpose. 
I had a hearing before the people of my home city. I had no 
more ambition to be mayor than township constable, except as 
it served the purpose. I told them what E knew about it and 
told the liquor interests in Springfield they must either clean up 
or clean out. It took eight years from that spring of 1909 to 
the spring of 1917 until they were cleaned out, because the 
brewers and saloon keepers would not reform. There were 215 
saloons in a town of 70,000 population in business last spring 
before the election. 

They got what they earged. Still, it is said it is a local ques- 
tion. It is no longer local, no more than the principles of sound 
government are local, no more than the principles of human life 
are local, no more than the principles of common decency are 
local, no more than the universally accepted principles of 
morality are local. It is a national question now and will re- 
main a national question, and as the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] said, a nonpolitical question, unless it is forced 
to be made a political question, and then it will become one. 
Old party lines may, if the emergency require, disappear, but 
the reign of the saloon can not endure in this country. 

It is true, as the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] said, it began as a local question, It is regarded now 
by many of the Senators from Southern States as a local ques- 
tion. I do not quarrel with their belief on that subject. I only 
say that when it is a local question and a State goes dry, and it 
is surrounded by partly or all wet territory you do not give the 
State a chance to be dry. You do not or can not enforce the laws 
and then offer that as a reason why all regulatory or prohibi- 
tion laws should never be passed, simply because they are con- 
tinually violated. 

I am going to put in enough here to indicate what I mean on 
this subject and will then let it-go at that. I intend to vote for 
this amendment or the resolution in any form in which it finally 
comes to a roll call, if it contains the essential principles of the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages. I can do so without even arguing the question of the 
justice or injustice of if. I can vote for its submission on the 
ground that it is a subject of long continued agitation, one that 
has long been before States and people and has at last risen to 
the dignity of a proposed constitutional amendment; the 48 
States of this Republic have a right now to pass upon that ques- 
tion. 1 

Even if I were wet, if I were opposed to the amendment, there 
is no reason why any Senator should deny to the people of the 
States the right to pass upon a question and approve or reject 
this amendment. I put it upon that ground, if I could put it 
upon no other. Congress ought to vote to submit it to the people 
of the States. : 

In a sort of parenthetical way I asked here a few days ago or 
weeks ago is there anything more sacred than a human life? 
Still compensated emancipation for the slave was an open ques- 
tion at one time. Let me briefly recur to those things. In 
Lincoln’s message read in this building on December 3, 1861, 
as it was laid that morning on the desk of Members, the present 
method of addressing Congress having been in disuse, and all 
the Members read the message on that day recommending that 
Congress provide for accepting such persons from such States 
according to some mode of valuation, “such persons” referring 
to such slaves as by their masters were made capable of being 
emancipated or freed. 

In the privacy of his own room Mr. Lincoln wrote a compen- 
sated emancipation for the State of Delaware, a border State. 
George P. Fisher had been elected a Member of Congress on a 
sort of combination ticket, a free soiler in that State, as a Mem- 
ber of the House. Mr. Lincoln communicated through him with 
publie sentiment in Delaware. They ascertained by a canvass 
of the members of the legislature it could not pass. The bill 
therefore was never introduced by the free soilers. 

The proslavery men, however, in the Legislature of Delaware 
recited the whole bill in a preamble or joint resolution and con- 
demned the bill at great length. A majority of the house mem- 
bers, of 21 members, passed the bill, repudiating compensated 
emancipation. In the senate there were nine members. One 
member was absent. Four members voted for it and four mem- 
bers voted against it, and it lost on the tie. Those records are 
found in the Senate journal of the State of Delaware at the 
special session of 1861 and 1862. 

Again, President Lincoln, in a message of March 6, 1862, 
recommended the passage of a joint resolution for compen- 
sation. Roscoe Conkling introduced the resolution on the 10th 
of March, 1862, found in the Congressional Globe of that 
date. Conkling was then a Member of the House from the State 
of New York. It passed the House on the 11th day of March, 
1862, by a vote of -89 to 31. It passed the Senate on the 2d day 
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of April, 1802. by a vote of 32 to 10. It was approved by Presi- 
dent Lincoln April 10, 1862. 5 

Again, came an act abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
Jumbia. It passed the Senate the 3d day of April, 1862, by 29 
to 14, and the House on the 1ith day of Aprit, 1802, 92 to 38. 
It was approved by President Lincoln. It provided $100,000 as 
@ preliminary to assist the voluntary immigration of slfives 
from the District of Columbia to Liberia and to compensate for 
such of them us were emancipated and remained in this-country. 
President Lincoln wrote a letter to Henry J. Raymond, on the 
Sth day of March, 1862, and used the following remarkable 
language: 

The cost of the war for half a day would pay for every slave in the 
State of Delaware. The cost tor 87 days would pay for ali the slaves 
in Maranan, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri. 

Those were the whole network of border States, as the State 
of West Virginin had not yet been created by the war conditions 
that resulted in the birth of that State.. It took all the border 
States and created what they call in Europe in politics a kind of 
a buffer State, a free-soil series of States created out of that 
slave territory by compensating slave owners for their property 
between the free States and the warring slave States. 

In a message of the 14th of June, 1862, President Lincoln 
sent with it a copy of the bill recommending, according to the 
memorandum made in March, 1862. compensated emancipation, 
He wrote a letter to McDougall and another one to John J. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, and in it he repeated what he had 
suid to Rayinond about-the cost of the war. He showed in de- 
tnil that there were 1,798 slaves held in the State of Delaware. 
Figuring them at $400 per head, it amounted to $719,200. He 
proposed to pay for those by issuing Government bonds to the 
owners, bearing 6 per cent interest. He showed, too, that the 
cost of one day of the war at that time was $2,000,000. He 


showed that the slaves in Delaware were 1,798; in Maryland, 


87.188; in the District of Columbia, 3,181; in Kentucky, 225.490; 
and in Missouri, 114,965—a total of 432.622 slaves. At $400 a 
head, it amounted to $1738,048,800, aud 87 days of the war 
$174,000,000—would more than pay for every one of the slaves 
in the border States. This was in the Crittenden letter worked 
out in detail. Every slave in the United States, estimating 
them at 4.000.000 at that time, at $400 a head, would have cost 
$1.600,000,000, John J. Crittenden used his influence all over 
Kentucky to beat the proposition and create sentiment against 
it. Lincoln sadly relinquished. it and turned his attention to 
the sober duties of subjugating by military force the recal- 
citrant States ; 

How much did it cost when the expense bill was paid? It 
was not $1.600.000,000, It was $8,000,000,000 of indebtedness 
before the Civil War debt was canceled, and it is not paid yet. 
Some of the bonds are still out,.drawing, it is true, a reduced 
rate of indebtedness under refunding acts, but nevertheless a 
part of the war debt. 

For me, rather than to disturb the economical conditions of 
the United States in legitimate investment with any property 
that has any proper claim to the care of this Government any 
property in a distillery that can not be used for any purpose, 
I would pay for it. The amount of it is exaggerated under the 
cold, hard daylight of experience, and before a jury sifting 
evidence of the value of the property that will be destroyed it 
will lower rapidly when the acid test of truth is applied to it. 
But if it should reach the amount stated by the Senator from 
. Missouri of n thousand million dollars, I am willing, if it would 
insure the end of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, to vote for 
it now. If it would redeem and save some of my associates or 
their children or children’s children from a future fate, If it 
will end it so far as this Republic can end it, I will pay for 
the rest of my life my proportional part of the billion-dollar tax 
that it may not be repeated. 

If it will save but a single one, if it is of your family, if it is 
your neighbor's family, the billion dollars is a cheap price to 
Dux. It is u good deal like Billy Sunday’s revival. Some one 
asked me on a street car, “ Do you favor Billy Sunday?” 1 
suid, “ Yes.” The man said, “I do not believe in such sensa- 
tional things as thut.“ “ How many converts did he get in your 
town?” He said he got 1,500. “How long ago?” He said, 
“About 30 days ago.” I asked if there were any backslid- 
ers. He said, Oh, yes.” “How many of them have baek- 
Slidden?” He did not know. I said, “Suppose all but 5 or 
10; what did it cost? How much did it cost you?” Forty 
thousand dollars.” “If the 5 or 10 belonged to my family,” I 
replied, “and I had $40,000, Billy Sunday could have had it all. 


If he suved only one, and the one was a member of your 


family, you would think that Billy Sunday did not come to 
your town in vain.” 


I think the same way ahout the drunkard: If it only saved 
one, but it ends it and it ends it justly, I am not disposed to 
quarrel about the compensated prohibition, for if there is any 
sort of assurance that it can be put in a reasonable form, if a 
few who are now -opposing this resolution will give their vote 
se that it will become an assured fact, I am willing to sit 
down and endeavor to frame something upon which we can 
agree. What I want is that the greatest Republic in the world 
shall take the forward step, and that this erime of the ages 
shall disappear through just amendment of its organic charter, 
even with compensation, if necessary. We- have led the way 
in many things and we will never have a greater opportunity 
to rise to the sublime level of a great moral level and blaze the 
way for the future sons of men than we have now in the 
passage and submission to the States of such a resolution. 

j RECESS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion avas agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes 
D. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
August 1, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, July 31, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee Infinite and Eternal Spirit for that influence 
ever going out from Thee, which holds the stars to their ap- 
pointed courses, and is a potent influence in the affairs of men. 
Help us to comprehend as a people that we may be quick to 
perceive, wise in our judgments, and strong to execute Thy 
hehests; that we may grow in influence and power and thus 
become willing instruments in Thy hands for the promotion of 
Thy kingdom in the earth, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. : 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. a 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Kearns, by unanimous consent. at the request of Mr. 
Crosser, was given leave of absence indefinitely on account of 
death in his family. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed. bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles. in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: : 

S. 1553. An act to give effect to the eonvention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded at Washington August 16, 1916, and for other 
pu S 
S. 2695. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across Little River, Ark., at or near 
the foot of the gar hole about one-half mile south of the Jones- 
Roro, Lake City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, 

-; and 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Aurelio Collazo, a citizen of Cuba. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly énrolied bin of the 
following title, when the Spenker signed ‘the sume: > 

H. R. 3331. An act for the protection of desert-land entrymen 
who enter the military or naval service of the United States 
in time of war. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BITT. 2 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 4285, the river and harbor 
bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a confer- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the river 
and harbor bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference, Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 

tend my remarks in the Recorp on the liberty bonds. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. KEHOE with Mr. CARY. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
. SHOoUsE with Mr. Warp. 

. HULL of Tennessee with Mr. HILL. 

. SEARS with Mr. DOWELL. f 
.. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
v. McCrintic with Mr. PETERS. 

. Dare of New York with Mr. HASKELL, 

. DEWALT with Mr. MCFADDEN, 

. Hoop with Mr. HEATON. 

. SNook with Mr. Mupp. 

Sus with Mr. MORIN. 

. RrorDAn with Mr. Mason. 

. Van Dyke with Mr. VARE. 

r. OLNEY with Mr. STERLING of Ilinois. 

r. CALDWELL with Mr. SNELL. 


Mr. Apamson with Mr. SIEGEL, 

Mr. Ayres with Mr. SINNOTT. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Gopwrn of North Carolina with Mr. STAFFORD. 
Mr. MARTIN of Illinois with Mr. TINKHAM. 
` Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr, HILL. 

Mr. KETTNER with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Mr, MAHER with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Neery with Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. Overstreet with Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


. SHALLENBERGER With Mr. MONDELL. 

. THomas F. Sante with Mr. Morr. 

r. STEDMAN with Mr. Nicholls of Michigan. 

. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. PARKER of New 


. SULLIVAN with Mr. Rowe. 
. SUMNERS with Mr. SANFORD. 
. BRUCKNER with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
. Carew with Mr. BACHARACH. 
. CHurcH with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
. Doorine with Mr. COPLEY. 
. DorEMus with Mr. Gtorce W. FAIRCHILD. 
r. DRANE with Mr. Crago. 
. EAGAN with Mr. Fess. 
. Eacte with Mr. FORDNEY. 
. FITZGERALD with Mr. GILLETT. 
r. GALLIVAN with Mr. Goop. 
r. GRIFFIN with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 
b. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. GRIEST. 
< Herm with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
. HELVERING with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. Hmcrarp with Mr. Hayes. 
. Grass with Mr. Stxur. 
the vote: 
Mr. GARLAND (for previous question) 
(against). 

Mr. Cosrerro (for previous question) with Mr, 
(against). 

Mr. Racspste (for previous question) with Mr. Scorr of 
Michigan (against). 

Mr. McLAvuGHiin of Pennsylvania (for previous question) 
with Mr. Kremer (against). 

Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania (for previous question) with 
Mr. Rowranp (against). 

Mr. Kircutn (for previous question) with Mr. Focur 
(against). 

Mr. Epos (for previous question) with Mr. Kress of Penn- 
Sylvania (against). 

Mr. Govurp (for previous question) with Mr. Srmovess 
(against). 

Mr. Humpureys (for previous question) with Mr. PAIGE 
(against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou] is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. CAPRELE] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. POU, Mr. Speaker, the question before the House is 
whether or not the river and harbor appropriation bill shall be 
sent to conference. The bill passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority. It passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
majority. It is hard to understand why any gentleman should 
bject to the bill taking its usual legislative course and going 
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to conference. That is the apology for this rule, if any apology 
is necessary. It is hard to understand, also, why gentlemen 
should object to the passage of this bill at this time. The 
Government is spending millions of dollars improving our 
merchant marine and millions of dollars are being expended 
in the preparation of our railroads for carrying the immense 
commerce of this country. Every effort is being made by the 
Government to improve our transportation facilities. We are 
talking in billions, not in millions, but when it is proposed to 
appropriate a few million dollars for the improvement of the 
rivers and harbors of the country, certain gentlemen say, “ No; 
this must not be done.“ It is hard to understand the mental 
attitude of gentlemen who put themselves in opposition to this 
legislation. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, there was an un- 
derstanding that there should be no legislation at this session 
of Congress except legislation directly bearing upon the war. 
This is a violation of that understanding. I doubt if there ire 
Members of this House who have not told their constituents that 
it was impossible to get consideration of matters in which they 
were interested, because Congress had decided to consider noth- 
ing at this session except matters pertaining to the war. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. + 

Mr. DUPRE. Does not the gentleman differentiate between 
legislation such as he has in mind and this, which is a bill 
designed to remedy a situation where a supply bill failed last 


year? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; many bills failed last year, 
Mr. DUPRE. Not supply bills. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Many bills failed nere last year 
that have not been brought up at this special session of Con- 
gress. . This bill might have been made in order if it had been 
confined to the improvement of our harbors and had left out the 
matter of paving some of our rivers and smaller streams, mat- 
ters that can not in any way have any bearing upon the conduct 
of the war. If this bill had come out of the Committee on Roads 
and had included some of the money that is to be expended on 
the rivers for improving roadways, it might have been of sume 
use as a war measure. We shall use our harbors and we shall 
use our roadways, but there will be no use of the rivers as a 
war measure within the next legislative year. 

Mr. DUPRE. Not the rivers of Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rivers of Kansas carry as 
much commerce as most of the rivers provided for in this bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. I thought Kansas had gone dry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If we vote $750,000,000 to 
build ships on the rivers and in harbors of the United States, 
does not the gentleman think it a fair war proposition to spend 
$26,000,000 improving the rivers and harbors? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We are spending these millions 
of dollars to go upon the high seas, not upon the rivers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do we build ships upon the 
high seas or build them in the rivers and harbors? - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We build them in our harbors, 
and I stated we could improve our harbors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They go to the high seas 
through the rivers and the harbors. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It depends on where they are 
bulit; if they are built on Cow Creek—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course if they are built 
on Cow Creek, they do not get to the ocean; it does not flow 
that far. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If we spent as much money on 
Cow Creek as they propose to spend on other streams, we could 
make it as navigable as the other streams to the sea. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman object to 
spending 26 cents per capita to improve the rivers and harbors 
upon which to build and carry commerce, if he votes for $7.50 « 
per capita to build ships for the seas? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am opposed to throwing one 
cent per capita away on useless expenditures. The money can 
be wisely expended in improving our harbors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman voted for the 
$640,000,000 aviation bill, did he not? 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. , 

Mr. FREAR. May I ask the gentleman from Kansas if he 
objects to spending $20,000,000 for a 13-mile canal up here and 
about the same amount of money on the Cape Cod Canal that 
can not at least at this time be considered a war measure? 
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Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am, and for that reason I am 
opposed to this bill at this session of Congress. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the remainder of my time, and yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman frem Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is the most extraordinary 
legislative situation I have ever seen, A great many items 
have been placed in this bill by the Senate that under the rules 
of the House should have been considered in the Committee of 
the Whole; but, no, you Democrats, who insist upon spending 
money for “pork,” do not want Members to have a chance to 
consider them, so you adopt the extraordinary course of bring- 
ing in a special rule and of moving the previous question and 
gagging Members of the House so as to deprive them of an 
opportunity to tell the facts in the case. We are in a great war, 
and we need every dollar the people of the country can raise 
to fight that war. [Applause.] And next year the people will 
tell you men who are wasting this money how they feel about 
it, and you wil! be apologizing for your lack of interest in the 
people and for the unjustifiable expenditure of this vast sum of 
money. 

When the people begin to pay the taxes next year you will 
hear from them. They have paid no taxes connected with the 
conduct of this war yet, but we are going ahead and spending 
their money with no thought of how it affects their welfare. 
Taxes must be-levied to meet your extravagant expenditures, 
and the people will be compelled to pay them, and they will 
want to know what this money was expended for, and when 
they are told that it was expended for moving hyacinths from 
some of the sluggish creeks where there is no navigation they 
will give you some evidence of how they feel toward you. 
Aside from that. I do not understand why the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors [Mr. Smart] and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] come into the House and 
urge the appropriation of so vast a sum of money—$27.000,000— 
for no real purpose whatever, and as the president and the vice 
president of the Inland Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 
Magazine criticize Members of the House in the columns of 
that magazine because they do not agree with them. Mr. 
Moore writes an editorial on the front page of this magazine, in 
which he sets forth the money that is to be expended for other 
purposes and wonders why we object to the expenditure of 
money that has nothing whateyer to do with the conduct of the 
war, and then they have the effrontery to print an editorial in 
that magazine which reads as follows: 


The river and harbor bill as reported to the House contained many 
items of vital importance to national preparedness along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and for this reason should have commanded the support of 
every Member from every seaboard State. We regret to note the fol- 
lowing names of eastern Congressmen who voted against the bill. 
While there may have been other reasons sufficient in their opinion to 
justify opposition to the interests of their own States, we prefer to 
believe that their course was due to misleading statements emanating 
from the opposition, to which, through lack of personal information, 
they gave a measure of belief unwarranted by the facts. 


Then they give the names of the men by States, as follows: 
MAINE. 
Hersey (Rep.), Houlton; White (Rep.), Lewiston. 
; NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Wason (Rep), Nashua; Burroughs (Rep.). 
Í MASSACHUSETTS. 

Carter (Rep.), Needham Heights; Dallinger (Rep.), Cambridge; Gil- 
lelt (Rep), Springñeld; Rogers (Rep.): Lowell; Tinkham (Rep.), 
Boston; Treadwa (Rep.), Stockbridge; Walsh (Rep), New Bedford; 
Phelan (Dem.), Lynn; Tague (Dem.), Boston; Gallivan (Dem.), Bos- 
ton; er (Ind.), Malden, | 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Stiness (Rep.), Warwick. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Tilson (Rep.), New Haven. 
NEW YORK. - 
Fairchild, G. W. (Rep.), Oneonta; Magee (Rep.), Syracuse; Platt 
— Poughkeepsie ; nders (Rep.), Stafford; Sanford (Rep.), Al- 
z: NEW JERSEY. 


Parker (Rep.), Newark; Ramsey (Rep.), Hackensack; Scully (Dem.), 
South Amboy. : 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


ee Lewisburg; Dewalt (Dem.), Allentown; Kelly (Ind.), 


Braddock. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Byrnes (Dem.). Aiken; Nicholls (Dem.), Spartanburg. 
GEORGIA. 

Bell (Dem.), Gainesville ; Crisp (Dem.), Americus. 

I submit that no Member of the House has the right to own 
and publish a magazine to advocate measures in which he is 
interested and to criticize Members of the House for exercising 
their rights as Members of the House during the consideration 
of these measures, 

Mr. DUPRE. I thought the gentleman was opposed to press 
censorship. - 


Mr. MADDEN. TI am opposed to any Member of this House 
having the effrontery to come here as the president or vice presi- 
dent of a magazine that is advocating measures in which he is 
interested and criticizing other Members of the House for the 
exercise of their privileges as Members of the House during the 
consideration of these measures. I think it is not only indeli- 
cate; it is indecent. It is unwarranted; it is unjustifiable, and 
I think they ought to be compelled to apologize to the House, 
[Applause.] ` 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to know—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FITZGERALD). The gentle- 
man declines to yield. The gentleman will be in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, it seems to me that if legislation brought 
before this House has any merit, it ought to be considered on its 
merit, and I for one Member of the House propose to exercise 
my rights as a Member of the House and to accord to every 


jother Member of the House the same rights, even the gentle- 


man from North Carolina [Mr. SmarLL] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], to criticize on the floor of the House 
what I say or do on the floor of the House; but I resent and I 
shall continue to resent the ownership by Members of the House 
of magazines publishing any criticism of Members of the House 
who oppose legislation advocated by them. This is wrong. It 
ought not to be permitted. Public attention ought to be called 
to it, and to the extent of my ability I propose to call the atten- 
tion of the public to it. [Applause.] 

These gentlemen are very touchy when you criticize what they 
do, but they not only feel free to criticize others in their capacity 
as Members of the House on the floor of the House, but they go 
beyond all reason and all decency in the publication of a maga- 
zine to promote legislation in which they are interested. 

A MEBER. With a yellow cover. 

Mr. MADDEN. With a yellow cover. [Laughter.] A yel- 
low cover and a yellow streak, and say things in the magazine 
that they would not dare say on the floor. And I propose, as 
far as I can, to make these gentlemen explain their connection 
with this yellow sheet to the Members of the House on the 
floor of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman can speak in his own time. I 
decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will be in 
order. He can not interrupt the gentleman who has the floor, 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, under the rules of the House this bill 
should have gone to the Committee on Rivers and Härbors 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 

man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. [Applause.] 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I realize the 
difficulty under which my friend from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
labors. He has bad a mountain upon his shoulders since the 
river and harbor bill was first introduced, and he has had 
difficulty in carrying it. It is a big load for any man to under- 
take t manage the affairs of the country as he has done with 
respect to rivers and harbors. and I sympathize with him. 

He is a potential Member of this House, and when he rises in 
his place to condemn a fellow Member for some alleged im- 
propriety. of course it follows that such a Member should feel 
himself squelched and prepare to resign his seat. Several 
times, when the gentleman from Illinois was reflecting upon 
me I endeavored to correct him by an observation or two, but 
I could not seem to get his attention or that of the Chair, 
The Chair seemed to have difficulty in hearing me even when 
the gentleman from Hiinois called upon me to apologize to the 
House and I arose to respond to him. 

Of course, I had no intent, I will say to the Chair and to 
the House, of apologizing to the gentleman from Illinois, I 
never apologize to a man who is in error and who makes 
ridiculous charges. I never apologize for anything I write or 
say with respect to the assinine statements of a Member of 
the House or anybody else, whether they appear in a magazine 
or in the proceedings of the House. Nor do I consider any 
Member free from just criticism. 

But I will say this, Mr. Speaker, no man who is a Member 
of this august body has made himself more supremely ridicu- 
lous in recent months than has the gentleman from Illinois in 
criticizing certain features of the river and harbor, bill. [Ap- 
plause.] He knew absolutely nothing about some of the 
projects he criticized. He had just one long, continuous 
grouch, from which he could not seemingly recover, and when 
the bill was finally passed, against his solemn but mighty pro- 
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test, he still struggled to defeat the measure, though it was 
proven the House and the people wanted it. 

The gentleman from Illinois is safe away out yonder in the 
district that he represents against an attack upon either one of 


our great seaboards. If the Japanese should strike the Pacific 
coast it would be some time before they got overland to the 
gentleman's district. If the Germans should attack us upon the 
Atlantie coast it would also be a long while before they could 
reach the gentleman’s home in Chicago, and by the time they 
did reach it the gentleman would have ample notice to escape 
to the mountains and avoid the impact. The gentleman is 
courageous, from his mid-country standpoint. The guns of the 
enemy thundering along the seaboard would not reach him until 
he had time to cover his retreat. He is perfectly safe in at- 
tacking worthy projects along the Atlantic seaboard and along 
the Pacific coast and the Gulf. It matters not to him that the 
guns of the enemy may penetrate the coastal cities or that the 
ships of the enemy may invade our ports. He pleads for econ- 
omy when it comes to that. 

The gentleman from Illinois has discussed the matter of 
canals aud has heaped ridicule upon them, as has the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]—the gentleman who rose to inter- 
rupt him, seeing that no such proceeding as this should be 
enacted without a word or two from him. [Laughter.] But 
the gentleman did not know that the very project he was criti- 
cizing—the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal—stands to the 
United States relatively thie same as does the Kiel Canal to the 
great German Empire. The gentleman from Illinois can not 
understand that. The gentleman is foo remote from the coast 
line. He knows little about'shipping or the danger to shipping 
in the United States, and feeling perfectly safe, does not care 
tolearn. The gentleman does ridiculous things in this relation. 
H^- cheerfully votes $7.50 per capita to build ships but refuses 
to vote 26 cents per capita to get the ships out of our rivers 
and harbors to meet the enemy on the high seas. [Applause.] 

The gentleman stood here during the early days of the war 
insisting that we should vote everything in the United States to 
continue and complete the war. He now complains about the 
smallest of the expenditures to prosecute the war. The gentle- 
man was quite bold and brave when giving away the money 
of the people of the United States to prosecute a war that may 
or may not have been ours. The gentleman is equally brave 
now in refusing to permit the expenditure of money to put our 
rivers and harbors in order to meet a resourceful and a daring 
foe. In this essential he would leave us unprepared. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman talks about 
wasting money. If he does that on this bill, thinking to make 
politicul capital for the Republican Party at the expense of the 
Democratic Party, which happens to be in power, I challenge 
him. If that is the gentleman’s game, being as good and stal- 
wart a Republican as he is, I say he makes a mistake. A vote for 
this bill at this time is a patriotic vote and for the welfare of 
the whole country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, will, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] use some of his time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, with the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who just preceded me, we 
inflict ourselves regularly upon your attention when this bill is 
before the House. He did it for many years before I came here, 
and he will do it constantly in the future. The yellow book, 
of which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] speaks, 
bears the signature of Mr. Moore upon the title-page. He is the 
editor. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL], the 
distinguished chairman of the committee, appears here as vice 
president of the same organization. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I did not interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is making a misstatenient. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I call him down. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask that the gentleman's 
words be taken down, The gentleman is making a misstate- 
ment, and I will not stand for it. If the Chair is going to be 
arbitrary, I will insist on my rights, I demand that the gentle- 
man’s words be taken down, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will suspend, 
and the Clerk will report the words. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this be not taken from 
my time. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will see that the gen- 
tleman’s time is protected. The Clerk will report the words. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The yellow book, of which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
a bears the signature of Mr. Moore upon the title-page. He is the 
tor. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
ment is not true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the words 
which have been read do not violate the rule. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I trust I will not be interrupted 
again by the gentleman from Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move to have those words 
stricken from the Recorp, because they are not true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's motion is not 
in order. The gentleman from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has the floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. I 
asked that the gentleman's words be taken down—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair had the words taken 
down, and when they had been read the Chair ruled that they 
were not disorderly or in violation of the rule. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin will proceed in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But they contain a mis- 
statement of facts affecting a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is not in order. He can not discuss the facts. The words 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin were not in violation of the 
rule. The gentleman from Wisconsin will proceed, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will take his seat. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania knew he was not in order. His name appears upon the 
title page of this magazine in which he makes this criticism of 
House Members—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am not the 
editor of that magazine. That is a misstatement of fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will take his seat, or the Sergeant at Arms will compel 
him to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
Chair. 

Mr. FREAR. Upon page 4 of this magazine is a criticism on 
Members of the House for voting against this bill, challenging 
their right to do so. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
time and again has insisted that the words be taken down, is 
hoping to frighten the people who are opposing this bill by such 
statements and constant interruptions now, but he can not do 
it, and he has discovered that; nor can he bluff the gentleman 
who is occupying the Speaker’s chair. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this pat 5 is not a regular publication ; 
it is a lobby publication, that is all, representing those who are 
interested in the inland-waterway project and in the passage of 
river and harbor bills generally. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FREAR, No; I can not yield. I have not time, and I 
want to discuss the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin declines to yield. 

Mr. FREAR.. On page 51 of the bill is the only praiseworthy 
amendment placed in the bill by the Senate, I submit to the 
House. We should agree to that amendment. I only wish there 
were 200 other amendments in the bill of the same import. Please 
listen while I read this amendment, which is found on page 51: 

Sec. 15. That Mosquito Creek, in Colleton County, S. C., be, and the 
same is hereby, declared to be a nonnavigable stream within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution and the laws of the United States. 

Gentlemen, one-half of the projects contained in this bill 
could well afford to be listed in the same column with this 
Mosquito Creek, because not used for actual waterway com- 
merce. I have given official statistics repeatedly to show that 
our rivers and creeks are deserted. > 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. i 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Wisconsin charges the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] with being the editor 
of this magazine. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania state 
on the title page there that he is the editor? 


That is enough. That state- 


I bow to the decision of the 
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Mr. FREAR. Oh, I do not know the technical position held. 
His name i: on the title page under a signed ‘article. 


Mr. MADDEN. What does the article say, to which the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin refers ?. 

Mr. FREAR. The article discusses the river and harbor bill, 
this very bill that is under consideration here. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I can state the 
facts about that—— 

Mr. FREAR. Under the gentleman's signature is the word 
“president.” I can not yield to the gentleman. He takes too 
much of my time. I would be delighted to yield or to converse 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but the gentleman, who 
so frequently challenges the rights of others, has no right to 
interrupt at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can tell the gentleman—— 

Mr. FREAR. But you can not, for I decline to yield. Mr. 
Speaker, this bili is objectionable, because it contains the worst 
grouping system that has ever existed in any bill that has come 
before the Congress of the United States with reference to rivers 
and harbors, It is impossible hereafter to strike out unwar- 
ranted and indefensible items, because they are grouped with 
others, in many instances, with from a dozen to 20 or more 
items in a group. This bill contains about 400 projects, more 
than can be found in any other bill within my experience during 
three different sessions of Congress. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore] constantly interrupted the gentleman 
from Kansas IMr. CAMPBELL] awhile ago and wanted to know 
about the 27 cents average charge to every man, woman, and 
child by the $27,000,000 contained in the bill. It is not the 
amount alone but it is the character of the items that we chal- 
lenge. When he talks about the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
of which the gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks, that is to 
protect the people of Illinois from a foreign enemy, let me say, 
I passed through that canal on the invitation of my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania, and my judgment was not 
changed by the trip. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], has a good 
project in the Delaware River.. I concede that. It receives 
over a million and a half dollars in this bill. The other project 
of $20,000,000 ultimately for 13 miles of a bankrupt canal that 
can not be constructed for years to come, with which tc defend 
the gentleman from Illinois from the Germans, is another propo- 
sition. That canal can not be defended at this time. What is 
true of that proposition is also true of the Cape Cod Canal 
Senate amendment in this bill. Twenty million dollars more 
for another canal that can not be used at this time. These are 
items in this remarkable preparedness measure. Less than half 
a dozen harbor projects have been proposed as preparedness 

items by naval officers. Is the upper Mississippi a preparedness 
item? Is the Ohio a preparedness Tien and all these other 400 
creek and canal projects contained in the bill, are they pre- 
paredness projects? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman froin 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. FREAR. I concede that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who occupies the time of the House on nearly every con- 
ceivable subject, has the right to object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin one minute more. 

Mr. FREAR. In brief, let me say this bill covers $27,000,000. 
With the Senate amendments it is practically the 1917 bill 
that was defeated in the Senate last session. In some respects 
it is worse than the last bill. Some of the ablest men in the 
United States Senate have fought this bill. but it covers prac- 
tically every district and State with some local item. Of course 
it is going through, but sooner or later we are going to get to 
the end. Remember that there were 132 votes with 20 pairs 
against the bill, and 152 votes is progress. The people are get- 
ting tired of these extrayagant, indefensible omnibus bills. The 
only honest way to take up these items is as a Government 
business proposition, and I am just as desirous as anyone that 
the good projects in the bill should be cared for, Some projects 
in this bill are good. . Others, the large majority, are in the 
bill simply because it is an omnibus bill, and all these 400 items 
curry votes that help to put through the pork barrel. 

The SPSAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 

expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. - 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from IIlinois IMr. 
Mappen], with an air of injured innocence and a tone of riglit- 


eous indignation, says that the adoption of the previous ques- 
tion on the rule has had the effect of gagging the House. I 
want to ask who gagged the House. The House did it itself by 
a majority of 105, and one of the reasons why it was dune is 
because the House is tired of the dilatory tactics and the frivo- 
ious arguments of Members opposed to this bill, tired of the 
course which they have been pursuing ever since it first came 
under consideration, and so, by ordering the previous question, 
the House showed its resentment just now by putting a stop 
to that sort of thing. One man gagged the House yesterday, 
and again to-day, and that man was the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who refused unanimous consent, cou- 
trary to the wish of a large majority of the House, that the bill 
go to conference without further parley. So much for that. 

The bill passed the House last June by a majority of 72 votes, 
a larger majority than the river and harbor bill has received 
since the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] first came into 
the House and began to fight river and harbor bills. I hope he 
will keep on, because I think future majorities for these bills 
will continue to grow in proportion to and commensurately 
with the ardor of the fight he makes against legislation of this 
character. [Applause.] : 

This bill passed the Senate last Thursday. By the way, the 
river and harbor bill in the last session of Congress never was 
defeated in the Senate. It failed of consideration because of 
conditions which we all know. This bill, as I say, passed the 
Senate a few days ago by a vote of 50 to 11, showing a great 
majority in that body, as well as in this, in favor of caring for 
our rivers and harbors, even at this time. It seems to me that 
in the light of the pronouncedly favorable expression of the two 
Houses, this bill should be sent to conference without delay, 
and then Members who want to flaunt their ignorance and who 
want to indulge in chestnuts and persiflage will have another 
chance when the conference report comes back to renew that 
kind of talk. Or if they have any legitimate criticism to make 
on the conference report, opportunity will then be afforded 
them, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, we have but one more speech on 
this side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
time on our side. 

Mr. POU. I yield the remaindér of my time to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Sararr]. 

-The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before the 
House for consideration the opponents of the bill contended, first, 
that it was an improper bill to consider during the efistence of 
the war, and, second, that there were items in the bill which 
were not meritorious and which made it a bad bill, or, as some 
gentlemen rolled under their tongues, a “ pork-barrel ” bill. : 

Proponents of this bill contended that transportation was one 
of the essentials for the successful prosecution of this war; 
that as we were spending millions of dollars to increase pro- 
duction of the necessaries, as well as munitions and war sup- 
plies, the transportation and the distribution of these products 
Were equally as necessary. Admittedly the railroads of the 
country, we pointed out, were not equal to the transportation 
demands of the present time. There was only one other instru- 
mentality of transportation to which we could turn, and that 
was the waterways of the country. Did the critics of the bill 
meet that argument? Did they in any wise attempt to mini- 
mize the importance of transportation and the great importance 
at this time of maintaining, preserving, and improving our 
waterways and increasing our water carriers? 

Not at all. On the contrary, they made a miserable, tragic 
failure before the House and the country. They indulged in 
facetious remarks, erroneous statements, and fallacious argu- 
ments. The attitude of the critics of this bill was puerile and 
unworthy of intelligent men. 

What about their contention that this bill was unmeritorious? 
I and others had the privilege of challenging the Members of 
the House upon either side to point out a single project in this 
bill which was not meritorious. Neither the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] nor the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Fresr), nor did any other gentleman during that entire debate, 
point out a single unworthy item in the bill. 

And yet, in the face of their egregious failure, they have 
to-day pursued the unmanly and unjustifiable course of de- 
nouncing this bill without producing one semblance of fact or 
argument to justify their attitude. 

After all these challenges and our charges upon their mental 
integrity, these gentlemen have again made spectacles of them- 
selves by indulging in generalities and superlative adjectives. 


I think we haye used all the 
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Are they trying to play politics with the river and harbor bill? 
I assume to tell these gentlemen that they can not make their 


campaign for the Senate or any other office by opposition to the 


improvement of our rivers and harbors. They disparage the 
intelligenée and patriotism of their constituencies. I have more 
faith in their wisdom and their loyalty to the country. 

I think it is necessary, as there will be no more discussion 
upon this rule, that I should refer to a statement of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. He stated that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] was the editor of this 
magazine, which he flaunted here, and he did not have the man- 
liness to give Mr, Moore an opportunity to reply. I refer to the 
monthly bulletin of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I decline to yield. He did not give the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] an opportunity to deny it. 
I deny the statement. He is not the editor. A gentleman named 
Wilfred H. Schoff is the editor, and I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if that is not correct? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true, and I have made 
that statement to the gentleman from Wisconsin several times; 
he knows it full well. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Wisconsin referred to the 
Chesapeake and Delaware waterway and said it would cost 
$20,000,000, and the gentleman nods his head in assent and still 
maintains it. He is incorrect 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not inter- 
rupt to make a parliamentary inquiry. He must take his seat. 

Mr. SMALL. I decline to yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FREAR. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
can not take the gentleman from North Carolina off the floor in 
that way. The gentleman is not in order. He must not inter- 
rupt the gentleman without his consent. 

Mr. FREAR. Can the gentleman tell me to take my seat? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair directs the gentle- 
man to take his seat. : 

Mr. FREAR. I shall comply with that, but the gentleman told 
me to take my seat. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman must not dis- 3 


cuss it. f 

Mr. SMALL. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two minutes 
and a half remaining. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Speaker, what are the facts? The project 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware waterway, as recommended by 
the engineers, involves a total cost of $8,000,000, including the 
cost of the present canal. That is the truth. Why did not the 
gentleman from Wisconsin tell the truth? 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I decline to be interrupted, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield, 
and the gentleman must not interrupt him without his consent. 

Mr. SMALL. I am telling the House that the statement of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is nat true, and if he was informed he 
would know it was not true. 

If the gentleman from Wisconsin can come in here at any 
time in the future and bring any evidence to prove that I am 
wrong in my statement, I shall concede it; but he can not do 
it. The gentleman has made misstatements all through this 
bill. I read an interview in the Philadelphia Record of yester- 
day morning, which some friend kindly sent to me, that is 
full of errors and misstatements which are due either to the 
gentleman’s ignorance or his willful desire to avoid the truth. 

So, Mr. Speaker, that is the kind of opposition we have had 
to this bill. What has been the result? In this House the bill 
passed by nearly a hundred majority. This morning we or- 
dered the previous question by more than a hundred majority. 
The opposition in the other body, about which we heard so 
much, subsided and collapsed, and only 11 of the Members of 
the other body had the temerity to cast their votes in opposi- 
tion to the bill. I desire to say this in conclusion: This is a 
meritorious bill. In all the discussion no critic has been able 
to point out a single item in it which is not meritorious. You 
were challenged to do it, and you failed; and now again we 
are met with a statement of generalities about a pork barrel, 
and about. this being an improper bill during the period of the 
war, and of statements similar to those made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] about paving rivers. Why not 
tell the truth? Why not meet this bill candidly and 
and courageously and discuss it like we do other bills? You 
must respect this bill because it is one of the great supply 


bills of the Nation, and it ought to be cared for annually, just 
as any other appropriation bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. All time has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. i 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
demands the yeas and nays. As many as are in favor of order- 
ing the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.] Thirty-nine—not a sufficient number. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman demands the 
other side. Those who are opposed to taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-six. A sufficient number has risen to 
order the yeas and nays, and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 188, nays 103, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 136, as follows: 


YEAS—158, 
Adamson Eagle LaGuardia Rodenberg 
Alexander Elliott Larsen omjue 
on Isworth Lazaro Rouse 
Aswell Elston Lea, Cal. Rubey 
Austin Satopinal Lee, Ga. Rucker 
Bacon Fe Lesher Russell 
Bankhead Fields Linthicum Sanders, La. 
Barkley Fisher Little Saunders. Va, 
Barn Fitzgerald r Shackleford 
Bathrick Francis bec ims 
Black French London . Sinnott 
Blackmon Garner Lonergan Sisson 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn, Longworth Slayden 
Booher Garrett, Tex. Lundeen Small 
Borland lynn Lunn Smith, Idaho 
Bowers all McArthur Smith, C. B. 
Goodwin, Ark. McKeown Steagall 
Brodbeck Gordon McLaughlin, Mich.Stedman 
Browning Gray, Ala. McLemore Steenerson 
Brumbaugh Greene, Mass, Mann Stephens, Miss, 
Burnett re; Mansfield Sterling, Pa. 
Byrns, Tenn. Hadle artin, La, Stevenson 
Campbell, Pa. Hamlin ays Stron 
ndler, Miss. ard Meeker Talbott 
Cantrill Harrison, Va. Miller, Minn, Taylor, Ark. 
Caraway Hastings Miller, Wash, Temple 
Carlin Hawley Montague omas 
Chandler, N. Y, Hayden oon Tillman 
ý Heflin oore, Venable 
Coady Heintz Nichols, Mich, inson 
Collier Hensley field Volstead 
Cooper, W. Va, Hicks Oliver, Ala. Walcow 
Cooper, Wis. Holland Oliver, N. Y. Walker 
Cox ood rne Walton 
Curry, Cal. Houston Overmyer Watkins 
Darrow Howard Overstreet Watson, Pa, 
Davis Hulbert R Watson, Va. 
Decker Hull, Tenn. Park Weaver 
Dent Polk Webb 
Denton acoway Pou — 
Dickinson Johnson, Ky. Powers ey 
les Jones, Lex. Tn White, Ohio 
Dixon Jones, Va iney tson. 
Dominick Kennedy, Iowa Raker Wingo * 
Doughton Kettner Randall ise 
Dupré Kincheloe Robbins Wood, Ind. 
Dyer tchin Robinson Iman 
NAYS—103. 
Anderson Fairfield Lehibach Schall 
Bland ht cAndrews Scott, Iowa 
Britten Foss McKenzie lls 
Browne Frear McKinley Sherley 
Burroughs Gallagher adden joan 2 
Byrnes, S. C. d gee Smith, Mich, 
Campbell. Kans. Grabam, Ill Mapes eet 
Cannon Green, Iowa Morgan Tague 
Carter, Mass. Greene, Vt. Nelson Taylor, Colo, 
Classon Haugen Nicholls, S. C. Thompson 
Claypool elm Nolan Timberlake 
Conneliy, Kans. Herse Norton Towner 
Cooper, Ohio Huddleston wired A Treadway 
mton Hutchinson elan Vestal 
sp Ireland Pratt Voi 
sser Johnson, S. Dak. Purnell Walsh 
Dale, Vt. Johnson, Wash. Ramse Wason 
n Juul Ramseyer Welling 
Davidson Keating Rank Wheeler 
Dill Kelley, Mich. Reavis White, Me, 
Dillon elly, Pa. Reed Williams 
Doolittle Roberts Wilson, III. 
Dow Kinkaid Rogers Winslow 
Dunn n Knutson Sabath Woods, Iowa 
Emerson Kraus Sanders, Ind. Young, N. Dak. 
Langley Sanders, N. X. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Chandler, Okla, Foster Fuller, III. Glass 
i Nor VOTING—138. 
Anthony Caldwell v Cople Dooling 
Ashbrook Capstick Costello Deremus 
Ayres rew Crago Drene 
Bacharach Carter, Okla. Currie, Mich. Drukker 
Bell Dale, N. Y. Ea gan 
Bruckner ig Dempsey Sonoran 
Buchanan Clar! X Denison ans 
Butler Connally, Tex, Dewalt Fairchild, B. L. 
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Fairchild, G. W. Helvering Mondell Sherwood 
Farr Hill : Moores, Ind. Shouse 
Fess Hilliard Morin Siegel 
Flood Hollingsworth Mott Slem: 
Flynn Hull, lowa Mudd Smith, T. F. 
Fordney Humphreys Neely ell 
Freeman usted iney Snook 
Fuller, Mass. James O’Shaunessy Snyder 
Gallivan Kahn tafford 
Gandy Kearns Parker, N. X. Steele 
Garland eh eters Stephens, Nebr, 
Gillett Saag R. I. Platt Sterling, III. 
Godwin, N. C. Key, Ohio Porter Stiness 
d Pa. ice Sullivan 

Gould Kreider Ragsdale umners 
Graham, Pa. La Follette Rayburn Swift 
Gray, N. J. Lenroot Riordan Switze 

iriest Lever ose Templeton 
Griffin McClintic «a Rowe lson 
Hamill McCormick Rowland Tinkham 
Hamilton, Mich. McCulloch Sanford Van Dyke 
Hamilton, N. X. cFadden Scott, Mich. ‘are 
Harrison, Miss. McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, Pa. ard 
Haskell Maher Scully Wilson, Tex. 
Hayes Martin, III. rs Woodyard 
Heaton Mason Shallenberger Young, Tex, 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. BELL (against). 

Mr. McLaucuiry of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Kremer 
(against). 5 

Mr. Racspare (for) with Mr. Scorr of Michigan (against). 

Mr. Costetxo (for) with Mr. ScurLy (against). 

Mr. Gartanp (for) with Mr. Ganpy (against). 

Mr. GraHam of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. ROWLAND 
(against). . 

Mr. O’SHaunessy (for) with Mr. Focut (against). 

Mr. Epzroxps (for) with Mr. Kess of Pennsylvania (against), 

Mr. Gourp (for) with Mr. Srixxss (against). 

Mr. Humpuereys (for) with Mr. Paice (against), 

Until further notice: 

Mr, Sears with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. NeeLy with Mr. ForpNey. 

Mr. Ayres with Mr. GILLETT, 

Mr. BUCHANAN with Mr. GRIEST, 

Mr. Connatiy of Texas with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. Froop with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr, Lever with. Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. Price with Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. Raysurn with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. SHERwoop with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. MCCORMICK. 

Mr. Witson of Texas with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 

Mr. Youne of Texas with Mr. MCCULLOCH, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. SMAtr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. BOOHER, and Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, on request of Mr. GLYNN, Mr. TILSON 
was granted leave of absence indefinitely on account of illness 
in his family. 

BRIDGE ACROSS LITTLE RIVER, ARK, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill S. 2695 and have it considered. It is a 
bill for the construction of a bridge across Little River. 

k = SPEAKER. Is there a similar bill on the House Calen- 
ar 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill 
S. 2695, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


An act (S. 2695) to authorize the constriction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a bri across Little River at or near the foot of the gar 


hole about one-half mile south of the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern 

Railway bridge across Little River, Ark. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Mississippi,-a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Arkansas, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, 


D 


maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches across Little River at 
or near the foot of the gar hole about one-half mile south of the Jones- 
boro, Lake City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, Ark., at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the 
rovisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. ` , 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House bill 
(H. R. 5336) of similar tenor lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House bill 
(H. R. 5336) of similar tenor lie on the table. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record on the river and harbor bill. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the river 
and harbor bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE MAILS, 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 115. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General furnish the House with the 
following information: 

Has any print, newspaper, circular, porodil or other publication 
been denied the s in the enforcement of the 
espionage law (public act No. 24, 65th Ses “An act to punish acts 
of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other pur- 

oses”)? : i 

3 If any print, circular, book, publication, periodical, or newspaper 
has been or have been so denied the privileges of the mails, the name 
or names of such print, circular, k, publication, periodical, or 
newspaper, ang the date or dates when the privileges of the mails 
were denied to such publications. > - 

Has any reason been assigned to the publisher or publishers. writer 
or writers, of any of the said publications at the time the privileges of 
the mails were denied; and if any such reason has been assigned, in- 
formation as to the reason or reasons so assigned? 

Has any instruction or have any instructions been issued by the 
Postmaster General or the Post Office Department to local postmasters 
relative to the enforcement of the espionage law? What are these 
instructions, if any such have been Issued? 

The correspondence between the Post Office Department and other 
departments of the Goyernment relative to the enforcement of the 
espionage law, the disclosure of which correspondence is not incom- 
patible with the public interest. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
THE “GARABED” PATENT. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the House joint resolution 116. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
joint resolution 116. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this the“ Garabed ” patent? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. ; 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have served 20 years in this 
House and have seen a great many bad bills, and I measure my 
words when I say that this is the worst and most vicious propo- 
sition I have ever heard of in the House of Representatives. 
Therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ADJOURN MENT. t 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, August 1, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. ` 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting tentative 
draft of provisions for insertion in the next deficiency appro- 
priation bill (H. Doc. No. 307) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of a letter from the Commissioner of Patents, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the appropriation for wooden shelving 
for storage of patents in the General Land Office Building can 
not be used because that building has been assigned to the use 
of the War Department, and recommending that the law be 
amended so as to provide for the expenditure of such sum in the 
Patent Office Building (H. Doc. No. 308); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 5607) to amend certain sections 
of the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5608) to grant the consent 
of Congress for the county of Pulaski, State of Arkansas, to 
construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between the cities 
of Little Rock and Argenta, Ark.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 5609) giving the Presi- 
dent power to permit vessels of foreign registry to engage in 
the coastwise trade of the United States during the present war 
or emergency; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 5610) to amend section 87 of an 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN; A bill (H. R. 5611) to amend section 101 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 5612) modifying and amend- 
ing the act providing for the disposal of the surplus unallotted 
lands within the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 5613) to regulate profits on 
foodstuffs between the producer and consumer in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5614) provid- 
ing for the selection of members of the President’s Cabinet 
from the membership of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5615) to create an Air 
Board and providing for its maintenance; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr DILL: A bill (H. R. 5616) to provide for the opera- 
tion of the railroads in trust for the owners by a commission 
and to provide for their ownership by the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 5617) authorizing the draft- 
ing of aliens, except alien enemies, into the military service of 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 133) author- 
izing the drafting of certain aliens, except alien enemies, into 
the military service of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 5618) granting an in- 
erease of pension to David Mitzel; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 5619) granting a pension to 
George J. Schmidt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5620) for the payment of 
certain claims growing out of service in the Army as reported 
by the Court of Claims; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5621) for the payment of certain claims 
for difference in pay growing out of service in the Navy, as re- 
ported by the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 5622) granting a pen- 
sion to Lovina Bliss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5623) granting a pension to Harry Patter- 
son; to the Committee on. Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5624) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Knapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5625) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Bliss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5626). granting an.increase of pension to 
Mark Hebblethwaite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5627) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5628) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank M. Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5629) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Suter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5630) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5631) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore H. Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5632) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Crank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5633) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Bird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, relative to conservation of fvod- 
staffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 45 members of .the Church 
of Christ, of Newark, Ohio, favoring Sheppard amendinent; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Memorial of Woman’s Missionary Society 
of El Paso, Tex., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of State Board st 
Health, Boise, Idaho, favoring passage of Senate joint resolution 
No. 63 for establishment of a reserve of the Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of M. F. Shea and other resi- 
dents of New Jersey, favoring woman suffrage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of New Jersey State Bar Association, favoring 
the increase of salaries of the Federal judges of New Jersey; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Wisconsin, favoring national prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Williams Hard- 
ware Co., of Streator, III., and the Illinois Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, opposing the Jones amendment to the revenue bill, 
taxing corporation surplus 15 per cent, also opposing the sliding- 
scale rate on excess profits, and urging in lieu thereof a flat rate 
on the net earnings of business enterprises; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Memorial of State Aerie, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, of Washington, relative to adequate protection for 
those who enlist; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition of the New Jersey State 
Bar Association, relative to increasing salaries of the Federal 
judges of New Jersey; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of Loyal Review, No. 18, 
Woman's Benefit Association of the Maccabees, and Baltimore 
Conference of Epworth League, favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of State Board of Undertakers of Maryland, 
favoring passage of purple-cross bill, House bill No. 5410; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of 9 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the enactment into law of any prohibition 
measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTON: Petition of Women’s Auxiliary of the 
State Council of Defense, of Loving, N. Mex., favoring food 
regulation, ete.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Woman’s Missionary Society of Las Cruces 
and Woman's Missionary Council of Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Deming, N. Mex., favoring prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 


Wepnespay, August 1, 1917, 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 31, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
cf the recess. : : 
NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. New Simmons 
ckham Jones, N. Mex. Norris mith, Ga 
ady Jones, Wash. Overman Smith. S. C 

Calder Kello; Page Smoot 

Culberson Kendrick Phelan Sterling 

Cummins Kenyon Pittman tone 

Curtis King Poindexter Thompson 

Fernald Kirby Pomerene Trammell 

Fletcher La Follette Ransdell Underwood 

Frelinghuysen Lodge Reed Vardaman 

Gerry McCumber Robinson Walsh 

Gore McNary Saulsbury Watson 

Gronna Martin Shafroth Williams 

Hale Myers Sheppard 

James Nelson Sherman 
Mr. PAGE. I will state that my colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM ] 


is necessarily absent from the Senate. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SanrH]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the absencé of 
my colleague [Mr. Hucues], owing to illness, 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the senior Senntor 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Lew1s] is detained on official business. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum preseut. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States is a matter that should be given 
the most careful consideration. The makers of this instru- 
ment, in providing how it should be changed, sought to place 
around it every possible safeguard. 

When the Constitution was framed we had but 13 States, and 
the approval of 9 was required to change it. To-day we have 
48 States, and the consent of 36 of them is needed. 

The men who framed the Constitution had no conception that 
a number of States representing a minority of the people of 
the country might at some time determine whether the funda- 
mental law of the land should be changed, Yet that condition 
exists to-day. 

As the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] indicated in 
his remarks last Monday, there are 12 States in this country 
whose total population exceeds by 9,000,000 that of the other 
86; it is also true that there are 18 States in the Union— 
namely. Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, Arizona, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Delaware, Maine, Florida, Colo- 
rado, and Connecticut—with a total population less than that 
of New York, yet with eighteen times its influence in the final 
determination of this question. 

Congress recently enacted a law, known as the Webb-Kenyon 
Act, which prevents the shipment of liquor of any description 
into so-called “dry” territory. I voted for this measure, and 
also voted to override the President’s veto of it. because I be- 
lieved that every State should be protected in the enforcement 
of its laws affecting its own people. During the last session 
Congress also enacted the so-called Reed amendment forbidding 
the distribution in “dry” States of publications containing 
liquor advertisements. 

These two measures make certain that where the people of 
any community desire to have prohibition it can be obtained 
and successfully enforced. 

In my own State, at the recent session of the legislature, a 
bill was passed providing for local option on this question. The 
people of any section of New York State therefore can at any 
time provide that no liquor shall be sold in their respective 
communities; and it is possible at any time for the legislature 
of the State of New York to submit to the people of that State 
an amendment to its constitution, State wide in its effect, pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor. This can be done 
without reference to national legislation, and, Mr. President, it 
is a simple thing for the people of New York and, for that mat- 
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ter, of every State in the Union, to have just such legislation 
whenever they wish it. 

The food-control bill now in conference, which will in all 
probability be enacted into law within a few days, carries a 
provision prohibiting the manufacture and sale of whisky dur- 
ing the period of the war. This, in my judgment, marks the 
end of the whisky business in the United States. I voted for 
this provision in the food measure and shall be glad to vote for 
a substitute for the pending amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of whisky but permitting beer and light wines. 

Whisky is the curse that we must be rid of. Whisky is the 
wrecker of homes, the demoralizer of men’s minds, and I shall 
vote whenever the opportunity offers to prevent its manufacture 
and sale. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that no representative of the 
State of New York in either House of Congress should lightly 
vote for an amendment to the Constitution, for, once the meas- 
ure has passed here and been referred to the several States for 
ratification, the influence of New York in the final determina- 
tion of the subject is no greater than that of the smallest State 
in the Union. i 

During my service in this body I shall hesitate before voting 
for any amendment to the Constitution unless I feel certain 
that there is an overwhelming demand for it on the part of 
the people of my State. z 

This amendment is of far-reaching importance, It affects 
the habits and the customs of the people. Forty per cent, or 
over 2,400.000, of those residing in the city of New York are of 
foreign birth; TS per cent are of foreign birth or of foreign or 
mixed parentage. Only 22 per cent of the total of six million 
odd people of that city were born here of native parents. That 
same proportion will hold good in nearly every large city in the 
country. 

These people have fixed customs. It is the habit of the great 
bulk of them, occasionally and moderately, to partake of beer 
and light wines. 4 

Now, while we are engaged in a great war, to take that from 
them would, I very much fear, bring serious dissatisfaction and 
distrust of the good intentions of the Government. A great 
proportion of our people regard it as a necessity, a part of their 
everyday life. - 

Mr. President, we are working out many problems in these 
days to which all of us must give our very best thought. I am 
thinking of the contentment of our people. Its importance can 
not be overestimated. We are organizing and working the 
great industries and resources of this country so as to produce 
the greatest and best results, To do that it is all imperative 
that we have the whole-hearted and enthusiastic help and co- 
operation of every individual. Will it help, or will it harm, to 
say to the average man that he shall not have something to 
which he has long been accustomed, and causes no appreciable 
if any detriment to his physical well-being? Shall we deny 
to him something which he honestly believes to be a necessity? 
Is this going to produce more of all the things we need to prose- 
cute vigorously the pending war? Or will it lessen the interest of 
our workingman in the product of his toil and his contentment, 
confidence, and trust in his Government? z 

I shall vote against the pending amendment. The reasons I 
have just stated and the ease with which the respective States 
can pass upon it for their own people, as an evidence of which 
fact I believe 24 States have already done so, brings me to the 
conclusion that in justice to the 11,000,000 people I have the 
honor to represent here I can take no other course than to vote 
against the amendment as presented by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have been tied up for the 
last two months with my duties as a member of the Finance 
Committee in the consideration of the revenue bill, and I have 
had little opportunity to participate in the deliberations on the 
floor of the Senate. I desire, however, during a brief adjourn- 
ment of the committee to say a few words on the pending reso- 
lution. 

I shall vote against the resolution, Mr. President, regardless 
of the merits or demerits of the proposition contained therein. 
In my opinion the resolution constitutes a radical, revolutionary 
departure from the fundamental principles of the American Gov- 
ernment, 

Serious doubt may be expressed whether any amendment to 
the Constitution may properly be placed in that instrument 
which. without the consent of all the States, would deprive any 
one of them of one or more of the several reserved powers. It 
was agreed on all sides when the Constitution was adopted that 
it required unanimous consent of the States, since the States 
were surrendering powers to the Federal Government, and it will 
be recalled that until North Carolina finally agreed to the Con- 
stitution that State was considered not a part of the Union, and 
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Congress passed a tariff act in 1789 under which goods coming 
into the Union from North Carolina were subject to duty; and 
Congress passed an act exempting North Carolina from the 
tariff law so soon as North Carolina consented to the Consti- 
tution. R j 

If it required the unanimous consent of the States in 1789 to 
secure the agreement of each to the surrender of its powers 
delegated to the Federal Government, how can rights of States, 
such as Pennsylvania, New York, and North Carolina, not unani- 
mously delegated in 1789, and still reserved in the States, be 
taken from them by mere amendment of the Constitution? 

The police power is the most vital of all the reserved powers 
in the States, but under this proposed amendment certain States 
in the Union which did not, in 1789, and in all likelihood now, 
could never be made.to surrender the police power to the Federal 
Government, will find a large part of that power wrenched from 
them, not only without their consent but in defiance of their 
wishes. Concede that the only presently important limitation 
on amendment in Article V of the Constitution provides that no 
State shall be deprived of its equal representation in the Senate 
without its consent, this specified limitation on the power of 
amendment in no way concludes the proposition that States can 
be deprived of their reserved powers without their consent. On 
the contrary, it suggests that the framers of the Constitution 
conceived no amendments as being possible or pertinent except 
those within the field covered by the original instrument itself, 
such as those relating to the structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, the treatment of citizens of the United States by the 
State governments, the relation of the Federal Government to the 
sovereign States of the Union, and the coordination of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. An amendment relating to the representation of the 
States in the Senate would have fallen within this field, and the 
States safeguarded this possibility by putting it beyond the reach 
of amendment. 

No historian or student of this Government will agree that, 
had the thirteen original States conceived that immediately upon 
the adoption of the Constitution their reserved powers could have 
been amended out of their possession, the thirteen States would 
have unanimously assented to the Constitution and made it their 

contract and charter of Union. If that be the fact, it is as sound 
law to-day as it was in 1789 that the power to amend is not the 
power to deprive a State of its reserved powers, including the 
police power or any part thereof. Such privation of a State can 
in reason and theory be accomplished only by its assent. 

Some of the advocates of this amendment contend that it 
should have no time limit for ratification by three-fourths of 
the States. This contention is based on the assumption that a 
State may reverse its action after having refused to ratify, 
but once having ratified an amendment it can not change its 
action. This is supported by the action of Congress in 1868 
in declaring that the fourteenth amendment had been ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, though New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Oregon declared by resolutions of their legislatures that they 
withdrew their assent. 

If that one example sustains the theory that a State may not 
withdraw its assent to a constitutional amendment, we still 
have a constitutional amendment pending before the State 
legislatures. In 1810 Congress submitted to the States an 
amendment declaring: 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of 8 or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign 
power, such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States 
and shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under 
them or either of them. 2 

This amendment was ratified by 12 States and by the Senate 
of the South Carolina Legislature. It was assumed that the 
House of Representatives of South Carolina would vote for 
ratification, and the amendment was printed as the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, The South 
Carolina House of Representatives failed, however, to givé an 
affirmative vote, and the amendment was supported or ratified 
by only 12 States, one less than the required three-fourths, 

If it is the contention that a State once haying voted to 
ratify an amendment can not withdraw its assent, this old 
amendment submitted by Congress in 1810 must be still pending, 

Mr. President, in my opinion, when the people of the different 
States of the Union come to consider the radical blow which the 
sovereign rights of the States sustain in the proposition em- 

-bodied in this joint resolution, it will not be ratified by the 
necessary three-fourths of the State legislatures, 

In the limited time permitted me, Mr. President, I can only 
refer to the gross inequality which exists in the method by which 


an amendment to the Constitution is ratified. By referring this | 
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joint resolution to the State legislatures it is possible that it 
should be ratified by 36 States, with 46,000,000 population, 
against the wishes of 12 States, with 56,000,000 population, thus 
subjecting the country to the rule of the minority. 

Mr. President, we live in an era preeminently of popular 
government and popular rule; and how long will a great Nation 
of over 100,000,000 people tolerate a radical legislative act like 
this, forced upon them by 36 States, representing 46,000,000 pop- 
ulation, as against 12 States representing 10,000,000 more, or 
56,000,000 population? í 

The proposition is intriùsically and radically vicious and in- 
tolerable. Legislation of this character, in my opinion, ought 
to be preeminently and primarily of strictly State concern. 
There are many States now having prohibition laws where the 


people acquiesce in them more or less willingly; but if those 


laws had been handed to them by a mandate from a central 
authority in Washington, the result in many cases would have 
been resentment and revolution. 

The only practical way to establish prohibition or any other 
police proposition over an area of country is through the 
agencies of the States. Otherwise it would take an American 
army to enforce it. 

Criticism has been made that it is impossible to enforce pro- 
hibition in a State on account of the fact that liquor is brought 
into the State from outside. That condition, Mr. President, is 
being gradually corrected. 

The last legislation, which seemed to be quite effective, was 
the so-called Reed bone-dry amendment. I will vote cheerfully, 
Mr. President, in the Senate to help in every way to secure the 
passage of laws calculated to protect prohibition States, and 
to maintain the prohibition status intact in those States; but 
I do urge that in other States the question should be left to the 
people to determine for themselves. 

Our country, Mr. President, is vast in area and great in 
population. In the years to come its growth will almost tran- 
scend the imagination. 

It, in my opinion, will be inevitable that our system of gov- 
ernment will break down if we continue the course which has 
been followed during the last few years of centralizing every- 
thing in the Congress of the United States here in Washington. 


I believe that the doctrine of State rights, which was once so 


vigorously maintained by great men in this Senate, and con- 
cerning which a great civil war was fought, is more important 
to-day than at any other time in the history of the country, 
in view of our tremendous growth of population and resources 
and wealth and diversified interests. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will ask, Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that my time is limited, for permission to insert some ex- 
tracts from Thomas Jefferson, from Mr. Hughes, and others as 
a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


It is not enough that honest men are appointed judges. All know 
the influence of interest on the mind of man and how unconsciousiy 
his judgment is warped by that influence. To this bias add that of 
the esprit de co of their peculiar maxim and creed that “it is the 
office of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction,” and the absence of 
3 and how can we expect impartial decision between the 
General Government of which uy are themselves so eminent a part, 
and an individual State, from which hey have nothing to hope or 
fear? We have seen, too, that, contrary to all correct example, thcy 
are in the habit of going out of the question before them to throw 
an anchor ahead and apple further hold for future advances of power. 
They are then, in fact, the corps of sappers and miners, steadily work- 
ing to undermine the independent rights of the States, and to consoli- 
date all power in the hands of that vernment in which they have 50 
important a freehold estate. But it is not by the consolidation or 
concentration of powers, but by their distribution that good govern- 
ment is effecteG. Were not this great countr 8 divided into 
States, that division must be made that each might do for itself what 
concerns itself directly, and what it can do so much better than a 
distant authority. Every State again is divided into counties, each to 
take care of what lies within its local bounds, each county again into 
townships or wards to 3 minute details, and every ward into 
farms to be governed by its individual proprietor. Were we directed 
from Washington when to sow and when to reap, we should soon want 


bread. 

It is by this partition of cares. descending in gradation from general 
to.particular, that the mass of human affairs may be best managed tor 
the good and prosperity of all. (From Jefferson's Autobiography.) 


But in the face of the difficulties already upon us, and destined to 
increase in number and gravity, we remain convinced of the necessity 
of autonomous local governments. An _ over-centralized government 
would break down of its own weight. It is almost impossible cven 
now for Congress in well-nigh continuous session to keep up with its 
duties, and we can readily imagine what the future may have in store 
in legislative concerns. If there were centered in Washington a single 
source of authority from which proceeded all the governmental forces of 
the country—created and subject to cenge at will—apon whose permis- 
sion all legislative and administrative action dependent throughout the 


- 
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have hitherto put forth (Fro of Charles 
the “New York State Bar Association, January 14, 1916.) 


-= 


If the day should ever arrive (which es Aiai, ig roads the se poe 
of the diferent paris of our ORTA shall al 
be ađministered By prefects from Wesbineton, — —.— "the Self- 
government of the States shall have been so far lost as that of d 
ments of France, or even so far as that of the counties of England, 
that day the progressive political career of the American e ‘will 
have come to an “g and the 9 that have been built u 
future happiness and prosperity of nkind will be wrecked forever. 
(From Prof. John Fiske's Crucial Period of American History.) 


[From the New York Sun, Tuesday, Feb. 17, 1914.] 


is THERE A LIMIT TO CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT!—CAN ONE STATE'S 
RESERVED RIGHTS BE TAKEN AWAY BY THE VOTE OF OTHER STATES? 


To the EDITOR or THE Sun: 

Sm: The frequency with which the suggestion is made that the Con- 
stitution of the United States shall be amended to authorize the Federal 
Government to exercise powers that may be exercised by the States, — 
which at least some of them do not choose to exercise, suggests th 
question whether there lies in the States collectively a right to limit the 
reserved rights of any of the parties to the compact whose concrete 
expression is the American Union; whether there are no such Sa 
of e as a dispassionate jude would 1 ultra 

It is a fundamental princi of association that 
equitable — H to bind with respect only to such matters as are 
contemplated in their formation ; and this ction is not based on an 

ressed self-limitation in the documents themselves, — on 3 


— —— les wi justice. Yet, VENE this statement will be erally 
Repted with question, t charter which the Am 8 
N originally is, in practice = least, 9 to be an 


Whether it is or not it 
uestion is a de- 


et was made, as well as of the a sald mot s ar Hee ean, I think, 
n an conch 
Constituti 


any distinction between e a 
3 this distinction 8 one need not be a Marshall to 
perceive that amendments such as those depriving the States of control 
over their electorates or te oe them to adopt a hibition measure 
are an-abuse of the wer and a viola of the spirit if 
not of 95 75 letter of the Constitution. Tf the State of Maine, for instance, 
deems it ent to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
within its territory, or the State of Corolado deems it expedient to con- 
fer the franchise upon women, they have not been debarred from the 
exercise of those rights ee by polie States which, like New York, have pre- 
fèrred to adopt a licy. If three-fourths of the States of the 
Union wish 4 adopt the of 8 or universal suffrage they 
have the unquestioned do so their , 7 ve jurisdic- 
tions. But if, not satisfied With pak she 2 the additional right of 
compelling the ee of “ sovi tes, however much they may 
— opposed to such a course, 3 3 a eed pres it might impose 
* iyana to adopt te also, it is obviously absurd to regard this as a 
Union of independent Commonwealths t for the purposes of that 
to surrender certain 8 rights, retaining the rest; 
there is princi but one sovereign authority, the Federal authority, 
of which the Sta’ are but ad 5 subdivisions, because by the 
peues of unlimited amendment all reserved rights may be absorbed in 
by the Central Government. 
The subject is so profund that one can do no more than advert to it 
in the compass of a newspaper communication ; but if it does not receive 
ter consideration from layman and legislator alike than it has 
therto commanded, resulting in a more int ent cqmprenention by 
the average man of the character and purpose of the U this Gov- 
ernment will tend to become what Samuel J. Tilden feared, — Not only 
the most 1 but also the most corrupt with which any people 


has 
F. J. Duxpox, 
New Tonk, February 16. 


DANGER FOR GOVERNMENT LURKS BEHIND NATIONAL PROHIBITION, WILLIAM 
HOWARD TAFT SAYS. 
BOSTON, Mass., 1914. * 
National pronnan is a dangerous proposition, said former President 
Wiliam H. Taft, before the Bar Association of Boston at its 


seventeenth trie banquet. 
It would cide yo he 8 Government. It would put on 


the shoulders of the Government th of sweepi the doorsteps 
of every home in the land. . national prohibition iegiaintion is 3 
Ana if Joy destroy local govern- 


local government would be destro; 
which go to make for a healthy 


ment, you destroy one of the 

— Parei of the ment. 
National prohibi nonenforceable; it is a confession on the 
ts of 3 rÀ — and te their 


part of State governments . oye 
own especial business and duty; if the matter were placed under 
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Federal control, it would result in creation of a machinery of Govern- 
ment officials enough to nominate any President, and would offer 
too in’ Washingt an Ps ara to persons seeking to perpetuate their power 


[From the New York World, Saturday, May 9, 1014.] 
DEMOCRATS AXD PROHIBITION. 
It ought not to be very difficult for a Democratic Congre 
believes in the fundamen 3 vole an ty rinciples of the Democratic Party to 
make up his mind how = vote on the Hobson resoluticn submitting 
a igen amendment to Federal Constitution. 
A Democrat can believe Sted local option pore county eption, or a in 


State-wide prohibition, as a measure of but h 
ee In a national prohibition law based Gas unten prohibition 
ment. 


That same principle Seago to eee mio —— too. 


Ever since there was a Dem ined the ts have . ted 
such issues to the States, and maintained e sovereignty of the States 
In ordering a own domestic affairs and establishing he qualifica 


tions for voti 

Every State power to enact a prohibition law for the control of 
its own people Every ory State has power to admit women to the suffrage. 
ET enough. 


[From annual report of the e Historical Association for 1896.1 
The provisions of the Constitution forbidding a ay rson holdin 
once under the Eere States 9 oe the ee 0 
from a g any present or e m an rince, 

or foreign State did not seem sufficiently stringent 10 some tf the 
e conventions, The ratifying conventions of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, and, Intex: Rhode Island proposed amendments 
either” forbidding Congress tro from ever granting its consent, or, for the 


a t the same end, proposed eliminating the clause “ with- 
out the consent of Congress.” A r change was pro in 
Senate and twice in the House of C uring the dis- 


a select committee of three, and 
twice a recommended — a larger committee, who finally 
xeon them in a modified form. Several amendments were pre- 

ted during the debate, one of which was accepted. It was in these 


— 

“ If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of nobility or honor, or shail, without the consent 
of 88 accept and retain any present. pension, office, or emolu- 
ment o aay kind 8 from any emperor, king, gano or foreign 
power su person shall cease to a citizen o United States 
and shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or “profit under them 

or 8 of them.” 
Thus amended, the article passed the Senate by a vote of 19 yeas 
to 5 nays. The amendment was immediately considered in the House, 
sad 1 body on the Ist day of May, only three votes being 


st aga 

“Unfortunately, the Annals of Congress and contemporary news- 
N do not te any of the debate upon this interesting proposition. 
The 8 t thrown upon the subject by the Annals is The remark 
of Mr. Macon, who said “he considered the vote on this question as 
deciding whether or not we were to have members of the L m of 
Honor this country.” What event connected with our diplomatic 
or or ponen history suggested the need of such an amendment is not 


rent. 
8 — ly there was no particular event which suggested it, but it 
ered was only another means of expressing that animosity against 
riod, ‘ested SeS: is. various 
trying pe 


in the 
otherw: we can not * for the nearly unanimous vots it 
T in Congress and the favorable reception it met with from the 


by 
official edition of toe Constitution of the Nut 
the use of the Members of the House of resentatives o 
teenth Congress, the article appears as eenth amendment to 
the Constitution. led to a resolution of inquiry, as a result of 
which it was discovered that the House of Representatives of South 
Carolina had not con the action of senate, and so the amend- 
ment had not been adopted. However, the general public continued to 
think that this amendment had been adopted, and this misconception 
was uated for over a third of a century in editions of the Con- 
stitution and school histories. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STATES? 


This question first seri goy arose at the time the preveeition which 

afterwards a adopted as the thirteenth amendment was before Con- 

the G 8 t. — — — wither Scull Sieh 1 was 
e Governmen were m on in 

— be counted as included in the 


ed States, pre 


ee the Secretary of State 
of the Constitution. Of these 


ata a 1% th the Tul 1¹ ag t of this right. “ 53 as 
u n 
to whether they could give joye assent to an amendment to the Con- 


severa 
tation in Congress ; 
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stitution was one which might possibly be raised.” If they could not 
E in the enactment of statute law, how could they 13 
n the far 1 duty of framing the organic law of the Republic?” 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments the requisite 
majority was secured through the poet! pursued by — — of re- 
quiring from the States late in rebellion, as one of the conditions prece- 
ent to their recognition and the admission of their Representatives 
in the Federal Legislature, the ratification of one, and in most cases 
both, of these amendments, By this expedient the authoritative settle- 
ment of this question was rendered unnecessary. 


CAN A STATE RECONSIDER ITS ACTION UPON A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT? 2 


Three States after giving their consent to the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and one after similar action upon the fifteenth amendment, de- 
elared through resolutions passed by their legislatures that they with- 
drew their consent. In all but one of these instances this action was 
taken before the amendment had been ratified by three-fourths of the 
legislatures of the several States, and it was contended that such 
action could be taken previous to the incorporation of the amendment 
into the Constitution. The Secretary of State, in can g the votes 
upon the fourteenth amendment, being in doubt how such cases should 
be regarded, issued a certificate reciting the facts and declaring the 
adoption of the amendment in case the ratification of the two States 
which had attempted to recall their consent was still to be considered 
valid. Congress immediately passed a concurrent resolution declarin 
the ratification of the amendment valid and sufficient, and on the 28t 
of July, 1868, the Secretary of State issued a second proclamation 
declaring the amendment to a part ot the Constitution. 

On the other hand, in the case of the thirteenth amendment one 
State which had previously 1ejected the amendment reconsidered its 
action. Four similar cases occurred in connection with the fourteenth 

amendment and two with the fifteenth amendment, some even subse- 
quent to the proclamation declaring the adoption of the respective 
amendments. All these States where the action had been taken pre- 
vious to the issuing of such proclamaticn were included by the Secre- 
tary of State in the list of States ratifying. 

From the above it would seem that practice has decided that a State 
having once given its consent, the question is closed, and it can not 
recall its action; but, on the other hand, that a State that has rejected 
an amendment can reconsider its action at o time previous to the 
incorporation of the amendment into the Constitution. 


The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to the joint resolution. 

The Secretary. The first- amendment is, on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “into,” to strike out “and” and insert “ or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to take 10 minutes to 
express a view or two on the pending subject; and in view of the 
fact that a bill at present in conference seeks to stop the manu- 
facture of whisky gs a food-conservation proposition, but not 
to stop the manufacture of beer, I desire to submit just an 
observation or two on that and other propositions in general 
relating to the subject. That part of my remarks will consist 
of questions which some proponents of the liquor traffic may 
perhaps answer in the further progress of this debate. 

Why do we prohibit the boys in the Army and Navy from 
having booze and “insist that those who remain at home shall 
haye it? 

If liquor is a bad thing for the boys in the trenches, why is it 
a good thing for those at home? 

When they are willing to die for us, should we not be willing 
to go dry for them? 

Will a sober nation not win the war quicker than a drunken 
nation? 

When the food controller asks everyone in the country to con- 
serve the food supply, why must the food supply going into beer 
be excepted? 

Is it not as much waste of foodstuff to put it into beer as to 
put it into whisky? SA 

If more foodstuff goes into beer than into whisky, why do we 
prevent foodstuff going into whisky and permit it going into 
beer? 

Will rebellions come in the cities, as we have been told, if the 
workers do not have their beer? 

Sixty per cent of the Nation, territorially, is dry. Are the 
feelings of people living in that territory entitled to any consid- 
eration? 

If the beer drinkers are going to rebel unless they get their 
beer, will the temperance people rebel unless they get temper- 
ance? : 

Does the rule only work one way? 

Why do not the temperance people claim that they will rebel 
also? No one has heard any such thing from them, nor will 
anybody hear such thing. 

The temperance people will be for the Nation no matter if beer 

and whisky be forced on them. Their patriotism does not de- 
pend on having their own way. 

Is patriotism purchased by beer worth while anyway? „ 

If some one were taking as much foodstuff as goes into booze 
end dumping it into the sea, what would the people of the Na- 
tion say? 

If some one should advance the argument that this was neces- 
sary in order to appease certain people who believed in dump- 


In the case o 


ing foodstuffs into the sea, and that if they did not do it it 
would arouse riots, would we accede to their request? 

If some learned Senator, speaking as if the Almighty had 
delegated to him supreme wisdom and in a tone indicating 
that such wisdom would perish from the floor when he retired 
to the cloakroom, should so claim, would we be sufficiently im- 
pressed? 

Should not hereafter all bulletins issued requesting the peo- 
ple to conserve the food supply urge them also, for the interest 
of public peace, to have all the foodstuff they could made into 


Is it reasonable to ask the temperance people of the country 
to conserve and save every particle of food and at the same 
time permit some of it to go into booze? 

Is beer more essential to the American people than bread? 

What kind of people are they in this country who are not 
willing to give up their liquor to help their country? 

_ Is the food conservation to be for the benefit of the many, or 
is it to be limited in order that the few may have their drinks? 

Have we reached a point in this country where the war can 
not be won unless people who drink are permitted to tickle 
their stomachs with wines and beer? 

Will beer patriots win the war anyhow? 

Are the interests of brewers in this country more important 
than the winning of the war? 

Are we willing to sacrifice everything in the country to win 
the war, except beer? . 
If the temperance forces in the Senate were responsible for 
delaying the food bill, as charged by certain liquor-interest 
papers, why is it that the food bill has been delayed for three 

weeks after the temperance sections of the bill were settled? 

With the great demand for labor in this country and the high 
wages, could there ever be a better time, as far as the laboring 
men are concerned, for the transition from a wet to a dry 
Nation? : 

When there is a shortage of labor in the important and 
necessary work to carrý on the war, why waste labor in mak- 
ing booze? 

If booze is essential to win.the war, why stop selling it to 
Soldiers? 

Mr. President, I have listened to the argument as to State 
rights; but I have discovered that the doctrine of State rights 
absolutely vanishes in Congress whenever an appropriation is 
attached to a bill. 

The advance in this country of the temperance cause has been 
due to the fight against the American saloon. That is what has 
been at the bottom of it. That has brought us to the issue of 
national prohibition. 

This amendment is to give to the States the right to speak 
their desire on this question. Why should they not have such 
right? The American people are tired of the saloon. 

No one rises on this floor or elsewhere to defend the Ameri- 
ean saloon directly. 

The American saloon has no conscience. It never did a good 
act or failed to do a bad one. 

It is a trap for the youth; a destroyer for the old; a foul 
spawning place, for crime; a corrupter of politics; knows no 
party; supports those men for office whom it thinks can be 
easiest influenced; has no respect for law or the courts; de- 
bauches city councils, juries, and everyone it can reach; is 
powerful in the unity of its vote, and creates cowards in office. 

It flatters, tricks, cajoles, and deceives in order to accomplish 
its purpose; is responsible for more ruin and death than all 
the wars the Nation has ever engaged in; has corrupted more 
politics, ruined more lives, widowed more women, orphaned 
more children, destroyed more homes, caused more tears to 
flow, broken more hearts, undermined more manhood, and sent 
moe people to an early grave than any other influence in our 

and. 


Its day has come. No subterfuge can long save it. It will be 
dragged into the open, the influences behind it stripped of their 
masks. A mighty public conscience is aroused, moving on 
rapidly, confidently, undismayed, and undeceived. Behind it 
are the churches of the Nation—Protestant and Catholic— 
schools, colleges, and homes. This public conscience is not dis- 
couraged by defeat or deceived by any cunning devices, by 
any shams or pretenses. Its cause is the cause of humanity, of 
righteousness, and God Almighty fights with it. 

It has no desire to injure fhe saloon keeper. It would help 
him, but it asks no quarter of the saloon and it proposes to 
give none. The forces fighting the saloon are not composed of 
mollycoddles. The most far-seeing business minds of the coun- 
try are in the ranks. 

Men will have to take their places in this fight. They can 
not sit on the fence. This fight is no place for the political 
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coward to stand between the lines. He will be Shot from both 
directions, 

No denunciation, no slurs, no jests on the floor of the Senate, 
no hurling of epithet, no cheap ribaldry in the cloakrooms 
will stop this fight. It is going on in Congress, and it is going 
on in the Nation until the tear-producing, orphan-making, home- 
wrecking, manhood-debauching, character-destroying, hell-filling 
saloon business is banished from this country. The American 
saloon is just us certainly doomed as slavery was doomed. 

A saloonless Nation means an efficient Nation, better able to 
cope with any problem threatening it from without or within. 

Mr. CUMMINS.. Mr. President, I rise simply to make a par- 
liamentary ‘nquiry. Under the unanimous-consent agreement 
can a Senator speak 10 minutes upon the joint resolution and 
also 10 minutes upon any amendment that may be offered, or 
is he limited to a single speech of 10 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant “of the 
chair thinks that a strict construction of the language of the 
unanimous-consent agreement might be held to confine every Sen- 
ator to one speech of 10 minutes upon the joint resolution and 
amendments. The language of the agreement is: 

And that after Tuesday, goa 31, J917, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 1 minutes upon the nent and amend- 
ments offered thereto. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to a if an amend- 
ment is offered after a Senator has addressed the Senate would 
he not be permitted to speak 10 minutes on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator*from Iowa and to the Senator from Kansas that the 
present 9 of the chair, if called upon to construe that lan- 
guage, will hold that the limitation is 10 minutes upon the joint 
resolution itself and 10 minutes upon any amendment a Senator 
may get the floor to speak upon; otherwise the agreement would 
be ineffective to enable Senators to discuss any amendment, 
should they discuss the joint resolution proper, and would limit 
Senators to one speech of 10 minutes, which would probably vio- 
late the purpose of the Senate in making the agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that the deeision of the Chair is in 
accordance with the understanding in the Senate at the time the 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that means, then, that a Sen- 
ator can speak 10 minutes upon the joint resolution and then he 


can thereafter speak 10 minutes upon each amendment that may 


be offered to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Chair thinks that a 
Senator when he addresses the Senate, if the rule is invoked, 
must address himself to the question before the Senate. There 
is pending now before the Senate an amendment, and a Senator 
in theory of law when he speaks now speaks to that amendment. 
When he has dene that, he can not speak again until that amend- 
ment is disposed of, and then when he takes the floor again he 
addresses himself in theory of law to the amendment that is then 


pending. at i 
Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite satisfied with the ruling of the 


Chair. a 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Chair was right in 
his first interpretation. Although I do not believe the unani- 
mous-consent agreement will bear the construction that he has 
put on it now, I think it is perfectly proper that we should tS 
an understanding in the beginning. I have no objection, of 
course, to the ruling indicated by the Chair; but it seems to me 
the language of the agreement is very plain and that it can not 
menn two things. If we have an understanding that Senators 
will be allowed to speak on each amendment as it comes up, I 
certainly will not object, even though I do not think the con- 
struction is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will state that the discussion of the matter now is more 
or less academic, as no point of order has been made and no 
matter is pending that will enable the Chair to determine the 
matter in a parliamentary way. The Chair is simply indieating 
the view of the present occupant of the chair out of deference 
to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumas], who submitted an 
inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to say 
that I think the Chair is strictly within the rule and has put 
the proper interpretation upon the agreement. I desire to com- 
mend that interpretation. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I rise to ask that the 
pending amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
“pending amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 4, it is proposed to strike out 
the word “and,” the first word in the line, and insert the 
word “or.” 


4 Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the context be read for informa- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sxcrrox 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicatin, 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereo 
from the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“from,” to strike out the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. , 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
purposes,“ to strike out “are” and insert “is.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 5, after 


-the word “ legislation,” to strike out “and nothing in this article 


shall deprive the several States of their power to enact and en- 
force laws prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating liquors.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, as I introduced the joint 
resolution originally, I will say that the language stricken out 
by the committee was added by me in order to emphasize and 
make plain what was really an existing condition. The Judi- 
ciary Committee, with practical unanimity, said that the States 
would not be deprived of the power to enact and enforce laws 
prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and therefore 
did not deem it advisable to place it in the joint resolution. I 
trust, therefore, that the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed t6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair informs the Senate 
that the joint resolution is still in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the final vote is 
taken I desire to express briefly my reasons for the yote that 
I am going to cast upon this joint resolution. 

I yield to no man in the desire to promote genuine temperance 
in my State and in the Union. I have tried to, and I think 
I always have lived a temperate life. I believe in living and 
letting live. I have an intense admiration for the genius of 
our institutions. I do not believe that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our people have changed. I believe in democracy. I 
believe that the principles of democracy are best conserved 
when we deal with all subjects in a spirit of moderation rather 
than by following the extremist on either side of any question. 
I always try to have before me as my guide not the view of 
the extremist on any subject, but I am intensely interested in 
knowing what the average man in my State thinks, and I 
always try to keep before me a picture of the composite Ohioan 
as I see him. Now, the question is, What is my duty to my 
constituency as I am permitted to see it? That leads me to 
review for a moment the conditions as they prevail in Ohio, 
and I am going to beg the indulgence of the Senate for just a 
few minutes while I advert to them. 

This is no new question in Ohio. We have had it before us 
for many years, and we will continue perhaps to have it fer 
many years, whichever way it is decided. In the year 1912 
most of us thought that the question was settled at least for a 
few years. That year we voted’ upon 42 amendments to the 
constitution. All but two or three were adopted. One of the 
amendments involved the question of licensing the saloon. At 
that time in our State we had residential local option, town- 
ship local option, municipal local option, and county local 
option. When this yote came before the public most of those, 


‘and I think all of those who were leaders in the councils of 


the Prohibition Party, were opposed to the license amendment. 
There was only about 50 per cent of the total vote cast on the 
license amendment. There were for the license system 273,361 
8 8 against it, 188,823 votes. The majority for license wes 


reer in 1914, our people were called upon to vote upon ‘the 
prohibition question. The election was held November 3, 1914. 
The vote against the prohibition amendment was 588,329; the 
vote for it, 504,177. The majority against prohibition was 
85,152, 

In 1915 we voted upon it again. The vote that year against 

prohibition was 540,877; in favor of it, 484,969; the majority 


8 prohibition was 55,408. 

Mr. President, at the present time in Ohio we have residential 
district local option, township local option, municipal local 
option, and there is now pending before the people of our State 
a prohibition amendment which will be voted upon this fall. 
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Under the Ohio constitution our people have the right by petition 


to initiate an amendment to the constitution or new laws on this 


subject. They have full power, therefore, at any time to adopt 
prohibition or new legislation when they see fit so to do. 

In my judgment, I mast either ignore what seems to be the 
voice of Ohio, as evidenced by the result of the elections I have 
just referred to, by voting for this amendment, or I must vote 
in favor of what I believe is the judgment of the people of Ohio 
by voting against it. 

Have we arrived at that state of mind on this or any other 


question when the majority of the people in any State shall |. 


not have any voice in determining what changes in the funda- 
mental law shall be proposed? 

I know that the cry is made that it ought to be referred to 
the people, and many of the people in the country to-day are 
of the opinion that when we adopt this joint resolution and 
refer the matter to the States the people will have a right to 
vote upon it. Of course all men who are informed know that 
the people of the several sovereign States will have no oppor- 
tunity to vote upon this amendment; but it is a question, under 
the plan proposed here, which will address itself solely to the 
legislatures of the several States, who may or may not be 
elected upon the prohibition issue, or who may be elected upon 
other issues quite as well as upon this one. 

The State of Kansas claimed the right to vote as she saw fit, 
without let or hindrance by any State of the Union, when she 
decided this question for herself, The State of Texas claims 
that right. The State of Washington claims that right. The 
State of Michigan claims that right; and, sirs, if they had the 
right, it seems to me that the people of Ohio should have the 
right to determine the liquor question for themselves. 

And now, if I may, in the few minutes allowed me, I want to 
eall attention to another proposition, 

In 1910 the 13 States of Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, New Mexico, Vermont, Utah, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Oregon had, all told, 
4,657,052 people. ‘The State of Ohio had 4,767,121. In other 
words, in the year 1910 Ohio had 110,069 more people than the 
13 States I have named. Yet if this amendment is to be sub- 
mitted to the States for their votes, these 13 States, with less 
population than the State of Ohio, will have thirteen times as 
much voice as the State of Ohio in determining whether or not 
this amendment shall be added to the Constitution. 

Again, 18 States—Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Vermont, Utah, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Maine, 
Florida, Colorado, and Connecticut—had, in 1910, 8.608.432 
people; but the State of New York in that year had 9,113,614 peo- 
ple, or 505,182 more people than the 18 States I have named. Let 
me ask those who believe in democratic institutions since when 
hag it come to pass that upon a question of this kind the prin- 
ciples of American government would permit these 18 States 
to have eighteen times the voice that New York shall have in 
amending the Constitution, if this amendment is to be sub- 
mitted? 

Inasmuch as Ohio in 1914 voted against prohibition by a 
majority of 85,152, and again in 1915, when a less vote was 
cast, by a majority of 55,408, thereby declaring her sentiments 
on the subject, how can I, as one of her Senators, vote for this 
resolution and put up to the people of the country the pro- 
hibition question in such form that we in Ohio will have only 
one-thirteenth as much influence in the adoption or rejection of 
prohibition as a fewer number of people in the 13 States of 
the Union to which I referred a moment azo, or thereby give to 
New York only one-eighteenth as much influence in determining 
this question as a fewer number of people in the 18 States which 
I have named? Surely the majority of voters in Ohio have some 
riglits to be considered. Surely as their representative in the 
Senate I ought to bear this fact in mind in casting my vote. 

Let me put the question in another form. If it were proposed 
to offer an amendment to the Constitution, the object of which 
was to permit the manufacture and sale of liquor in each of 
the States of the Union, would Senators representing dry States 
feel themselves justified in yoting for that resolution because a 
substantial minority of the electors in their State wanted them 
to so do? Would not they feel bound by the majority sentiment 
in their States? If that be their position, am I less bound by 
the majority sentiment in my State? My belief is that in mat- 
ters which are so intimately related to the habits of the peo- 
ple, each elector should have the same right to determine the 
question as any other elector, no matter what his views might 
be on the subject. 

In my judgment the result will be much more satisfactory 
if this question is left to the people of each individual State 
to determine the kind of legislation they want upon the subject, 


For these reasons, in brief, I feel compelled to vote against the 
joint resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 2 


Ohio has expired. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask leave to attach to 
my remarks the tables that I have here, showing the popula- 
tion in the several States named. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objettion, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Population figures, census 1910, 
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Population of New York in 1910—— 22 9, 113, 614 

New York's excess population over the combined population of these 
18 States, 505,182. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, ever since the beginning of the 
world this old world has been steadily becoming better; a 
better place in which to live; a better place for humanity. 
Ever since the creation of man, mankind has been steadily 
pressing onward, forward, upward; slowly, awkwardly, stum- 
blingly, toilsomely, painstakingly ; painfully and discouragingly 
slow has been its progress, in the face of innumerable difficulties 
and beset with almost insuperable obstacles; but ever onward 
and upward; often stumbling, falling, slipping backward, but 
ever animated by hope and faith in the future, mankind has 
progressed steadily forward and upward. Man’s face has ever 
been set to brighter and better conditions. 

The desire of man for the betterment of his condition is 
heaven born and God given and can be no more taken out of 
his breast than he can be bereft of his inborn desire for liberty, 
for freedom. In all the ages since the creation of the worid 
the steady effort of mankind has been to climb out of the 
miasma, the mire, the fog, the darkness, the murkiness of the 
lowlands, the fog of ignorance, the fetters of tradition, and to 
attain the heights of the mountain peaks, where God’s bright 
sunshine of reason exists, and where the pure air is that of free- 
dom and liberty. r 

In making progress to that end, mankind has had to contend 
with ignorance, superstition, tradition; has been fettered by 
the obstacles of avarice. greed, cupidity, oppression ; but always 
looking up to the heights where is the sunshine and bright light 
a De future, where there are better conditions awaiting man’s 
efforts. 

As results of long and toilsome struggle, we witness many 
improvements in the condition of mankind. Slavery, once preva- 
lent nearly all over the world, is now happily abolished, and 
scarcely anywhere on the earth does there exist human bondage, 
except as punishment for crime; and who would go back to 
human slavery? Yet its abolition was the result not only of 
centuries but of thousands of yeans of steady, persistent effort; of 
awakened conscience, in the face of tradition, immemorial sanc- 
tion, and the efforts of man to subvert to his use even his fellow 
human beings, everything that might come to his hand. 

In making every improvement of human conditions, mankind 
has had to contend with avarice, greed, and every sordid element 
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of human nature, but nevertheless mankind’s progress has ever 
been onward and upward, and every century has marked prog- 
ress in man’s travel toward the betterment of humanity. 

Feudalism, once dominant in nearly all the nations of the 
earth, so that a few owned nearly all of the land and the many 
were mere vassals, has disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Religious freedom is a thing that was once unknown on the 
face of the earth. Now happily it prevails in nearly every 
quarter of the globe, to the betterment of mankind, making the 
world a freer and better world in which to live, and making 
better conditions for humanity. Now, in nearly every quarter 
of the globe man may worship God as his conscience may dic- 
tate, and his worship is a free worship, not enforced worship. 
What centuries of struggle it took to bring about that happy 
condition. 3 

The sacred right of kings was once prevalent all over the 
earth and was acknowledged as a necessity of government in 
every quarter of the earth. In fact, it had Biblical sanction; 
it had the sanction of everybody, and it was necessary in early 
centuries. The people then were not capable of self-government. 
Nobody questioned it. Fortunately the divine right of kings to 
rule is rapidly crumbling and fading away, and I believe in a 
few generations more will be wiped from the face of the earth. 
So may it be! 

Formerly education was not prevalent nor general in the 
countries of the world. Even in our own country at the be- 
ginning of its existence it was generally held that “it is not 
my duty to see that my neighbor’s children are educated; let 
them grow up in ignorance; that is the outlook of their parents; 
I have nothing to do with it.” It is now realized that man may 
no longer say, “I am not my brother’s keeper.” Fortunately, 
early in the history of our country common-school education, 
public-school education at the expense of the Government, was 
provided for, and happily it has proven one of the greatest 
factors for liberty and freedom and enlightened self-govern- 
ment that the world has ever known. 

In our own country, in the last 130 or 140 years, many 
notable achievements in the progress of mankind have been 
made. One hundred years and more ago, the right of suffrage 
in nearly all the States was confined to those who owned 
property, to freeholders. Happily that was abolished early in 
the history of our country, and ever since then suffrage has 
been becoming more-general, more dependent upon intelligence, 
upon the capacity of the voter, and extended to all who ac- 
quired sufficient intelligence to exercise it properly. To-day 
we have in a large number of the States of our Union universal 
suffrage, for men and women alike, and I believe the time is 
coming in the near future when there will be in this country 
universal suffrage by an amendment to our Federal Constitu- 
tion. 4 

There are many things which are now on the statute books 
of our country by virtue of national legislation which in the 
beginning of our history were not considered proper subjects 
of national legislation. Pure-food control, sanitation, child- 
labor regulation, limitation of hours of labor for men, women, 
and children—all these things were attained in the face of in- 
tense opposition. It took time and toilsome effort. The people 
in attaining them were fettered by traditions of the dark ages 
of the past, but by persistent effort they emerged and came out 
in the bright sunlight of a better day. 

I believe that the people of this country, through an en- 
lightened conscience and a sounder public opinion, have about 
arrived at a point where they are ready to adopt by a national 
constitutional amendment national prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and use of liquor. The time has come to strike for it. 
The people are ready to pass on it. They want a chance. It is 
the sense of an enlightened public, sustained by the best pro- 
fessional and scientific authorities, that the use of liquor has no 
merit in it, neither as food nor medicine. It is neither food nor 
medicine. It is a palpable evil, socially, physically, morally, po- 
litically, economically. The progress in this reform has been 
slow, but steady and sure, and I believe the day for marking 
the milepost of that achieyement is finally at hand. 

In regard to the argument that if three-fourths of the States 
adopt this constitutional provision the people of the remaining 
one-fourth of the States of the Union will be at their mercy, I 
simply have to say that when any State.came into the Union 
it knew the provisions of our Federal Constitution. It did so 
with its eyes open. It accepted the conditions, It knew there 
was u provision in the Federal Constitution that constitutional 
amendments might be submitted and that if ratified by three- 
fourths of the States the other one-fourth would have to submit 
to it as the dominant law of the land, There was nothing to 
compel any State to come into the Union. Any one of the Thirteen 
Colonies which did not like that provision in the proposed Fed- 


eral Constitution could have remained out of the Federal Union, 
and in that even would be to-day a sovereign, independent, sepa- 
rate, individual nation. The Colonies exercised their choice. 
They came into the Union to get all the benefits of á consolidated 
Union of States and of our Federal Constitution, and if they 
get the benefits they must submit to all the provisions which 
were inserted for the common welfare of all. There is nothing 
to argument to the contrary. Ohio did not have to come into 
the Union. Montana did not have to come into the Union. 
They could have stayed out. Having come in voluntarily, they 
must submit to the Federal scheme of government and should 
not complain about it. I am for this amendment and shall sup- 
port it. I believe it will be submitted, and the day it is rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States, as I believe it will be in time, 
will be a great day for humanity. It will put us on a higher 
plane than we have ever occupied. It will be a greater day than 
the day that witnessed the abolition of human slavery. It will 
‘be a second Declaration of Independence. It should be ob- 
eso ave after as a second Fourth of July May God speed 

e day 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Montana has expired. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in view of the limited time 
at my command, I must select a phase of the several questions 
involved in the resolution now before the Senate, and I select 
for an observation that phase of the general matter presented by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. Their view of it is that the 
power to deal with this question should remain with the States; 
that it is ill advised for the General Government to assume the 
control of the habits and customs of the people in this regard. 
I am compeiled to disagree entirely and utterly with their view 
of the question. If there is one matter concerning which the 
United States should have the right of legislation and control, 
it is with regard to the use of intoxicating liquor. 

Many things have become national, Mr. President, since our 
forefathers adopted the Constitution in 1789, and this is one of 
them. Every vital matter of legislation, every question which 
now deeply concerns the people of the United States, finds its 
way eventually to the Congress of the United States. It is for 
the Federal power to make this country great or contemptible. 
It is for the Federal power to give this country stability or confer 
upon it weakness. The General Government is vastly more con- 
cerned in the habits of the people, in their strength, in their 
sobriety, in their efficiency, than any State government can be. 

The people of my State are just as much involved in the con- 
duct of the people of the State of New York as are the people 
of New York themselves, because in the great consensus of 
opinion that is finally expressed in national legislation comes 
either safety or danger not only for the people of New York 
but for the people of Iowa as well. 

If it is true that the Republic will better serve its high mission 
in the world through sobriety than through the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors intemperately then it is for the Republic to erect a 
standard which shall control the habits, customs, and manners 
of the people. 

Mr. President, the view so honestly, I have no doubt, expressed 
by the Senator from New York and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania upon this subject can not be accepted in these days when 
the influence of the State so far as the world is concerned has 
well-nigh disappeared and the influence of the Republic alone 
is potential in determining our destiny. I repeat, if there is one 
subject which ought to be within the complete control of the 
Federal power it is the subject involved in the resolution. 

I agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from New York upon one phase of the matter—especially do I 
agree with the view taken by the Senator from Pennsylvanla— 
that there is an element of inequity in permitting 36 States with 
a population of 46,000,000 to override the wishes of 12 States 
with a population of 56,000,000. Our forefathers, however, have 
determined that for us. There is no other way to amend the 
Constitution at the present time. 

I recall to the memory of Senators the fact that four or five 
years ago I introduced a resolution for an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that a referendum through which a pro- 
posed amendment should be adopted or rejected should be taken 
by popular vote. I believe in that amendment to the Constitu- 
tion now, but I found it utterly impossible to secure a favorable 
report upon the resolution from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Why? Because of the influence of the very States which are 
now complaining with regard to the present method of ratifying 
constitutional amendments. I think not only ought a referen- 
dum to be by a popular vote, but I think that the citizens of the 
United States in their individual capacity ought to have the 
right to initiate amendments to the Constitution, and when they 
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have initiated those amendments, supported by a fair and rea- 
sonable proportion of the people, they ought to be submitted 


for adoption without regard to the Congress of the United |. 


‘States, Logically and properly considered the Congress of the 
United States ought to have no more to do with an amendment 
to the Constitution than any other collection of citizens of simi- 
lar number. Such is my answer to the contention that this par- 
ticular power should remain with the States, 

Mr. President, I do not intend at this moment to discuss the 
policy of prohibition, I may, if I have an opportunity, speak of 
it a little later, but I would vote to submit this amendment to 
the people or to the States even though I did not believe in the 
policy of prohibition. I believe it is the duty of Members of 
Congress, when they find there is a fair and reasonable demand 
upon the part of the people for an opportunity to express their 
opinions regarding an amendment to the Constitution, to submit 
it irrespective of our individual judgment or opinion upon the 
merits. 

I am one of those who think that our forefathers made the 
way altogether too difficult for constitutional amendments. I 
do not think they ought to be submitted for light or trivial 
reasons, I do not think they ought to be submitted unless there 
is found a fair and decent proportion of the people urging or 
soliciting an opportunity to express themselves with regard to 
their organic law. We take ourselves, I think, altogether too 
seriously and impute te ourselves a guardianship of the Con- 
stitution which we ought no longer to hold or to exercise. It 
is the Constitution of the people of the United States; and 
when, as I said before, a reasonable proportion of the people 
want a chance to vote upon an amendment to it, it is our 
highest duty to see that they have the chance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Towa has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have listened with some sur- 
prise to the speeches of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Poarerene], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carner}. One would imagine from these speeches 
that the friends of this measure were proceeding in some way 

not authorized by the Constitution, when, as a matter of fact. 
the friends of this resolution are proceeding in the only regular 
way to.amend the Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution provides that— 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or on the a 
plication of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall cali 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in cither case, shall be 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress. 

All the friends of this proposition are doing is to ask that this 
question shall be submitted in the regular way. The Senators 
might just as well complain-about the representation in the 
United States as to complain that three-fourths of the States 
shall not have the right to amend the Constitution because their 
population might be less than that of the one-fourth unfavorable 
to the amendment of the Constitution. In this body, while the 
great State of Kansas may not equal the State of Pennsylvania 
in ability in its representation, yet we equal the State of Penn- 
Sylvania in our vote. The State of Kansas equals the vote of 
New York and all the other more heavily populated States, and it 
is right that we should have equal power with our vote. The 
Senators from Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
and Alabama might just as well complain of the vote we have 
and the power that the State of Kansas has here. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for the submission of this 
amendment because I am personally in favor of it and believe 
it to be right to submit the question to the States. In the see- 
ond place, I am going to vote for it because it carries out the 
sentiments of a vast majority of the people of the State I have 
the honor in part to represent, 

But, Mr. President, I desire to say a word or two in regard to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARD- 
ING]. I should like ordinarily to have this question submitted 
without limitation, but I have taken the pains to carefully go 
over the situation in the Senate with the Senator from Texas 
IMr. SHEPPARD], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
and other friends of this proposition, and I am satisfied from 
the canvass we have made that there are several Senators who 
would like to vote for this amendment and who will vote for it 
if the limitation is put in requiring the State to act within six 
years. Without that provision some of them may vote against 
it. I am satisfied that without the provision the vote will be 
very close, and to assure the passage of this resolution to-day I 
am going to vote for that limitation, because I believe we 


should waive our personal opinion on questions of this kind if 
we can help the passage of the prevision thereby. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I de not wish to interrupt the Senator in his 
time unless it is agreeable to him. , 

Mr. CURTIS. It is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think it right to tack a 
proposition of this kind upon the resolution when we have not 
attempted to do it on any other proposed amendment of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. CURTIS. I would vote the same way on other amend- 
ments if the conditions were similar, and I think there should 
be a limitation upon all questions submitted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe that there is any 
Member of the Senate who is oppesed to the prohibition amend- 
ment who does not favor that proposition? In other words, it 
is favored by the enemies of the proposition? 

Mr. CURTIS. I would not say that. It is favored by some 
of the Senators who desire to vote for the resolution but do not 
care to vote for it unless this limitation is put in it, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that any Senator is in 
favor of that limitation on it because he believes by that means 
he can defeat the amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. What other reason could there be? f 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am concerned, I believe that this 
amendment will be adepted by three-fourths of the States in 
the legislatures of 1921. The very first chance the States get to 
vote upon this question. in my judgment, they will settle it; 
and if this fight can not be won in 6 years, in my opinion, it 
can not be won in 16 years. For that reason also I am going 
to vote for the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had not intended to speak 
of any of these amendments, but ever since the offering of the 
amendment by the Senator from Ohio to this proposition, 
although that amendment is not now technically before the 
Senate, I have felt that Senators who are friendly to the pro- 
hibition amendment are making a mistake if they support the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. I am finding no fault 
as to the offering of the amendmént. If I were opposed to this 
joint resolution, I should certainly be for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, because it gives to those who 
are opposed to the adoption of this constitutional amendment 
a last chance. If for six years they can prevent the favor- 
able action of enough States, so that the three-fourths for the 
ratification of this amendment shall be lacking, they will have 
défeated the amendment. 

I am in favor of the proposition of the Senator from Ohio 
as a general amendment. If we should add that kind of an 
amendment to the Constitution as a limitation which should 
apply to every proposed constitutional amendment, there would 
be some reason, it seems to me, to put it through. I believe 
there ought to be some limitaton; but why select this par- 
ticular amendment and attach that kind of a limitation to it? 
Why not make the limitation general; put it through the Senate 
as a general amendment, and let it apply to every proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States? It seems 
tu me that would be the only fair thing to do. 

There is another reason why this amendment ought not to 
be tacked onto this proposed constitutional amendment. While 
I have not had the opportunity to examine any of the decisions 
of the courts on the subject, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment is of very doubtful constitutionality The Constitution of 
the United States provides how the Constitution may be 


amended, but it places no limitation whatever as to the tine 


within which the States may act through their legislatures upon 
any amendment which may be submitted by Congress. Now it 
is proposed here to put in reality into the Constitution, hav- 
ing the same effect as amending the Constitution, an amend- 
ment providing that the time for the ‘ratification of this par- 


. ticular amendment on prohibition shall be limited. The propo- 


sition has, in my judgment, neither fairness nor reason behind 
it. I confess I am surprised that the Senator from Texas 
IMr. SHerrarp], and others like him, who have been father- 
ing this proposition and who are the leaders in this contest, 
have surrendered to influences of that kind and have agreed 
to put on here an amendment which, in my judgment, means 
the defeat of the constitutional amendment, even though it 
receives a two-thirds majority in both branches of the National 
Legislature and is submitted to the States. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is my purpose to vote against 
the submisson of this proposition to the States; and having 
but a limited time in which to discuss the proposition, I want 


Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
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to 3 reasons, so far as I can within that time, for my 
action, 

The pending question is one which should be considered by 
Congress solely on its merits and not on the assumption that 
it has reached a state of agitation and resulting favor which 
justifies its being submitted to the States without any refer- 
ence to the individual opinions of Senators as to the advisa- 
bility of such action. When a referendum is submitted in a 
State the people of that State have an opportunity to decide 
what action they wish to take; and, while I think that in 
many cases they decide public questions without the knowledge 
and information they should have before passing on proposed 
laws, yet it is their own fault if they do not decide the ques- 
tion wisely. This case is entirely different, and it should 
not be misunderstood by Senators, many of whom seem to 
have the impression that in passing along this important ques- 
tion to the States they are performing their full duty. 

It is true that the advocates of national prohibition—very 
largely those connected with the Anti-Saloon League—are 
urging this matter and doing so with the argument that they 
are not asking any Member of Congress to declare that he is 
in favor of national prohibition, but simply that he shall not 
“become an avowed exponent and protector of the liquor 
traffic by refusing to vote to allow the people of the Nation, 
by States, through their Representatives, to determine this 
question.” The proposed action to be taken by Congress in 
this matter is not a function similar to that performed by a 
Cabinet officer in performing some ministerial duty, but it is 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution, to be adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and then for a long time leaving the question in the 
hands of the States, to be finally determined by their respective 
legislatures. Even if three-fourths of the States in the end 
should indorse this proposition I suggest that it is distinctly 
different from submitting the question to the people, for by 
the census of 1910 the population of three-fourths of the 
States of the Union is only about 41,000,000 and the population 
of the remaining 12 States is 51,000,000. Therefore this ques- 
tion might be decided in favor of national prohibition even 
though a very large majority of the people of the country were 
opposed to it. ? 

Too much emphasis can not be placed on the grotesqueness 
of this proposition advanced under the catchword “Let the 
people rule.“ As I have suggested, the people need not neces- 
sarily rule in deciding a matter of this sort, and, moreover, 
the division between prohibition States and those opposed 
to prohibition is very largely along the lines of size of the 
State, and therefore is essentially contrary to the policy of 
letting the people rule. Why should the 90,000 people in Ne- 
vada have the same weight that the 9,000,000 people of New 
York have in determining what the social customs and prac- 
tices of the 9,000,000 people of New York shall be in a matter 
of this kind? Then it must not be forgotten that while there 
are two distinctly differing interests in this matter—those who 
are constitutionally opposed to the sale of liquor, believing 
it to be without excuse, and those engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness—yet, as a matter of fact, these two classes comprise a 
yery small part of the population of the country, and it is 
unfair and unreasonable to include those who oppose this 
measure—a measure which is of momentous importance in con- 
nection with our organic law—among the exponents and pro- 
tectors of the liquor traffic. There are millions of people in 
the United States who do not sell liquor, but who do occa- 
sionally like to drink it; there are other millions who are 
quite indifferent to drinking, but who believe it unwise and 
inexpedient to interfere with the action of other citizens in 
such matters, and they honestly believe that national com- 
pulsion in a matter of this sort, where every State wishing 
to be dry is now fully protected in its rights, is a disastrous 
blunder. 

Climatic, racial, and social conditions, as well as density of 
population, vary so greatly that a solution which might logi- 
cally apply to the smaller and more sparsely settled States 
would not apply with equal force to the larger States, and 
especially in those States having cities with great populations, 
like Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
If this question could be 
referred directly to the people and all of the people of the 
country could vote for or against it, Senators might be justi- 
fied in avoiding their duty, but not otherwise. 

I am now, and always have been, a believer in local option, 
and firmly believe that this is a question which should be de- 
cided by the people of the several States in accordance with 
their own wishes. The police powers are inherent in ‘the 
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States, and the question of controlling the sale of spirits largely 
comes within that constitutional provision. 

Formerly there was some logie in the position taken by many 
that if liquor were sold in any States it could be shipped into 
other States against the wishes of the people of the States that 
had adopted prohibition. That condition has been cured by the 
Webb-Kenyon bill, for which I voted, which prohibits the ship- 
ment of liquor into dry territory; and the act making this 
prohibitive has been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court, so there is no possibility of such complaint if the officers 
of the States are attending to their duties. 

Moreover, in order to prevent or discourage the purchase of 
liquor in dry territory, a bill passed Congress last winter pro- 
hibiting the carrying by mail of newspapers into dry territory 
if they contained liquor advertisements. I voted for that bill, 
and I shall vote for any other legislation to protect the desires 
of those living in territory which has become dry. 

One of the serious weaknesses of this proposed mensure is 
that it may be brought before the legislatures of the several 
States as many times as its proponents desire, or until the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States are found favorable to 
the proposition. If it were submitted at one time, it might be 
found that the legislatures of 25 or 30 States would be fa- 
vorable to it and the legislatures of the other States unfavor- 
able; but it can be brought up again and again in the States 
which have not adopted the prayision until a legislature may be 
found, years hence, favorable to it. By that time, there might 
be legislatures in some of the States which had adopted the 
amendment unfavorable to it, but they could not retrace their 
steps. That makes the whole question a constant irritant in 
connection with our elections, distracting attention from the 
issues which divide political parties, and very largely breaking 
down the party spirit and action which I believe essential to 
the best interests of the Republic. I need not cite any other 
instance of that condition than that found in the State of 
Maine, where prohibition has prevailed for substantially 50 
years—a prohibition which most people admit has not pro- 
hibited, largely because the law officers have not performed 
their full duty, but really because the sentiment of the State, 
or of localities within the State, has been against prosecutions 
for violations of the law. 

No law can be enforced unless it accords with public senti- 
ment; in fact, when a law does not conform to public sentiment, 
ordinarily, there is no attempt to enforce it. We have a good 
illustration of that in the law passed a few years ago. by Con- 
gress regulating the speed of automobiles in the District of Co- 
lumbia, limiting their speed to 12 miles an hour, and this law wus 
passed largely at the instance and urging of those unfamiliar 
with automobile traffic. It is unnecessary to say to the Senate 
that this law is violated by every automobilist in the District of 
Columbia every day he uses his automobile, and unless an nuto- 
mobilist indulges in excessive or unreasonable 1 no atten- 
tion whatever is paid to it. Therefore, while the law is neg- 
lected, it becomes positively harmful, because it begets a dis- 
regard for all law and creates a tendency to evade reasonable 
statutes, 

No one has stated the difficulties incident to the enforcement 
of liquor laws in large communities better than Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, the present Secretary of War, whose conclusions were 
In 
a contribution to the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1915, he said: 


All this shows the wrought-up state of the public mind on the liquor 
question. Into such a divided society the Anti-Saloon Leagues and 
other organized temperance bodies, by their control of the rural vote, 
bring regulations, se enough and moderate enou for the country 
districts and small towns, but violently disruptive of the settled habits 
of large city populations. These regulations the police are to enforce. 
If they do, the executive under whom they act is cigs Sage voted 
promptly out of office; if they do not, the more excitable and sensa- 
tional ministers and other excellent but hasty people conclude and 
proclaim that the executive and panes alike are in corrupt colluston 
with the forces of evil, anā the lines are laid for a municipal cam- 
paign in which all the great interests of the city are lost in the ques- 
9 wee the respective candidates for mayor are “fanatics” or 
é rals? 


Those familiar with Maine politics will justify me in saying 
that during all this time prohibition has prevailed in Maine it 
has been one of the campaign issues which, perhaps, has been 
discussed more than any other question and has prevented in 
many instances men making their natural political alignments. 
I personally belleve that one of the most desirable conditions 
in our form of Government is that there shall be two active, 
vigorous, contesting political parties, divided along the lines of 
industrial and other questions forming the usual basis for po- 
litical differences, and that introducing any questions into our 
political life which distracts from those conditions breaks 
down political parties and, therefore, is essentially harmful. 
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I do not wish to unnecessarily emphasize the financial phase 
of this question, for if all the people of the country could decide 
that they prefer to raise the revenue incident to this business 
in some other way I should not care to advance that argument 
in any form, but, as a matter of fact, it has been a large factor 
in our national revenues, and when we return to normal times 
we shall find some difficulty and a good deal of opposition to 
substituting other sources of revenue for it. Neither can the 
revenue question be entirely confined to national receipts; they 
are important in a local way. All large cities, which vote more 
or less frequently on this subject and vote for the maintenance 
of à license system, obtain from this source a very considerable 
revenue, which will be taken frem them against thei” will if 
this proposition prevails. Then, again, there is no attempt made 
by the proponents of this legislation to make provision for any 
compensation on account of the destruction of a business which 
has continued to exist during the entire life of the Republic 
by national license. I am opposed to confiseation of property in 
any form at any time, whether or not I entirely approve of the 
individuals engaged in this business or the character of the 
business conducted. When we propose confiscation we are iun- 
augurating a policy which is likely to be most far-reaching in 
its effect. Somie one may conclude that some other form of 
business is not entirely for the public interest, and the fact that 
we have established a confiscation precedent may result in its 
being extended to other fields. 

Finally, it seems to me that the individual has rights which 
should be protected. Tife vast majority of those who indulge in 
stimulants, in these Gays especially, do so to a very moderate 
degree. I am not satisfied that the multitudinous statistics 
which are given out about the harm coming from wines and light 
beers are well founded. Prof. William T. Sedgwick, president 
of the American Public Health Association, in commenting on 
public-health boards, says: 

Their knowledge is based wholly on experiments on animals, or on 
statistical data of one sort or another. Medical science is now prepared 
to show how unreliable these two sources are in solving this problem. 

There are innumerable things in which we indulge which are 
undoubtedly more or less harmful to individuals, and I think 
that statement would be equally true in its application to food 
consumed in unreasonable quantities and at unreasonable times. 

When the rights of individuals who are temperate are taken 
from them, not by those living within the same political division 
or even by the same number of people in some other political 
section, if seems to me that the action is illogical, unfair, and 
from every standpoint undesirable. I firmly believe that the 
world is advancing satisfactorily in its relation to this question; 
that the good old times are a myth, as far as it is concerned; 
that the modern business man or professional man will not toler- 
ate in an associate or employee a failure to observe proper 
temperance rules; and anyone who observes the social practices 
of to-day and compares them with those of 25 years ago must 
readily admit that gradually we are coming to a real temperance 
in the use of all forms of stimulants, and a temperance which 
not only satisfies the individual but does no real injustice to the 
community. Progressing as we are in this respect, it seems to 
me particularly unfortunate that what many will consider an 
unreasonable course is likely to be taken by the National Gov- 
ernment. They will resent it, and properly so, in my opinion. 
I honestly believe that this ill-advised attempt, if it succeeds, 
will be harmful rather than beneficial to real temperance. I 
hope not, as far as I am concerned, because I shall be glad to 
see moderation in the use of stimulants as in all other matters, 
but I am fearful that the result will be unsatisfactory even to 
those who are most urgent in pressing this proposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to cifer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desl, so that it may be pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 9, after the word “ sale,” it is 
proposed to insert purchase, use.“ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the joint resolution of the 
~ Senator from Texas proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prescribes, without reading the preliminary part: 

ARTICLE —, SECTION 1. The `; 
toxica one ere “within, vhe importation 85 — F 

eo; 
Phe jurisdiction theraat for 8 si ry 12 1 heneby — est — 

I have proposed by the amendment which has just been read 
to amend this section so that it shall read as follows: 


The manufacture, sale, purchase, use, or transportation— 
If the amendment I have suggested is agreed to, we will not 
only prohibit the manufacture, sale, transportation, and importa- 
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tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes but also pro- 
hibit, if this article should be ratified by the requisite number 
of States,-the purchase and use of intoxicating liquors. 

It is hard for me to see why it should be made unlawful to 
sell an article and not equally unlawful to buy it. It is hard 
for me to see why, if the manufacture and sale are to be for- 
bidden, the purchase ought not also to come under the ban of 
the law. It is impossible for me to understand why, if it is 
to be unlawful to manufacture and to sell it, to buy it and 
transport it, to import it or export it, it ought not also to be 
unlawful to use it. 

Now. if we are going to perform this task thoroughly, if we 
are going to work it out completely, let us go the whole length 
while we are at it; let us prohibit not only the exportation, im- 
portation, transportation, and sale, but the purchase as weil, 
and if all those things are to be forbidden, let us forbid its use 
as well. That is complete prohibition, practical prohibition, 
and it seems to me those who are so anxious to give the people 
real prohibition ought to be willing to vote for the amend- 
ment; that is, if they are really for real prohibition. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator if that would not 
accentuate rather than lessen the evils which he presented so 
ably to the Senate yesterday with reference to the fundamental 
objections which the Senator has to the joint resolution? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The answer is perfectly plain. It will be 
impossible for the Senator from Georgia to yote for this proposi- 
tion, because it is inherently wrong, according to his view- 
point, and he could not vote for it, with or without the amend- 
ment; but from the standpoint of those who advocate this pro- 
posal and who can get their own consent to support the proposi- 
tion surely there ought to be no objection to an effort to perfect 
it, even though it comes from a Senator who can not support it. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not think 
it would be more difficult to secure a conviction or to secure evi- 
dence of an illegal sale if the purchase of it also were made 
illegal, because the witness, who, as a rule, is the purchaser, 
would be protected from answering on the ground that the 
answer might incriminate himself. 

Mr. RDWICK. I do not think that is true. It seems to 
me that evidence could be obtained without that. The people 
who buy very rarely give evidence anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. Never willingly ; but, as a rule, in the prosecu- 
tions for the illegal sale of liquor the purchaser is a witness, 
although an unwilling one. If the Senator’s amendment were 
agreed to 

Mr. HARDWICK. That could be very easily provided for. 
The witnesses could be given immunity by a statute Congress 
might pass. The joint resolution provides that power is con- 
ferred on Congress to, pass appropriate legislation to carry out 
this amendment. If we find any serious trouble of that kind, 
we can provide immunity for witnesses of the character sug- 
gested by the Senator. But it strikes me, Mr. President, that 
it is utterly and entirely dishonest to say that we will make it 
unlawful to sell this article and not equally unlawful to buy it. 
It strikes me that it is utterly and totally insincere and uncandid 
to say that we are going to make the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, exportation, and transportation of this article unlawful, 
and yet are unwilling to make its use unlawful. 

While I am not for this proposition, and can not support it, 
for the reasons I explained to the Senate yesterday, it does 
seem to me that we ought to perfect it and make it a rounded 
proposition before we vote on it, whether we intend to vote for it 
or against it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, hitherto in the world's wars 
disease and vice have been more destructive than the sword. 
Modern surgery and science have mitigated or cured or suc- 
cessfully avoided disease and treated wounds. The most signal 
chapter in history is written by the patient searcher in the 
realms of medicine and surgery. What a mighty debt humanity 
owes the physician and surgeon and all those who in the 
laboratory and by ceaseless experiment have given their effort 
to enlarge the science, the art, and the skill to save life! They 
toil to preserve mankind from his follies and his crimes. The 
warrior strives to destroy. One fans the flickering spark of 
life to renewed vitality and returns its possessor to live his 
allotted span. The other kills and ruthlessly destroys multi- 
tudes and cuts short the lives of nations. Marble and bronze 
rise to blazon the warrior’s deeds, but comparatively few me- 
morial shafts proclaim the preservative and enduring greatness 
of the physician, the surgeon, and the scientist. Mankind is 
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yet constituted so as to make a hero of those who spill blood 
and consign to oblivion those who save life. 

The Governments of the earth have promptly adopted all that 
medicine and surgery have offered for disease and injuries. 
The vices more insidious and deadly than disease or wounds 
are left by human government to work their destruction un- 
checked and unheeded, in peace or war. Why does Congress 
leave vice to besiege our Army and disable our men in the great 
struggle for free government? 

Drunkenness is the monarch of all human vices. Other evils 
are its mere satellites. It permeates and poisons and rots 
every department of life and every avenue and faculty of the 
human body. Once in a distant age intoxicating liquor was the 
supposed instrument of fellowship and good cheer. ` It is now 
the debased and adulterated instrument for the exploitation 
for profit and the promotion of personal vices. It has grown 
to astounding proportions. The longer it continues the greater 
its evil and the more potent its strength. It has intrenched 
itself with human avarice and become its ally to exploit the 
pitiable weakness of humanity to accumulate fortunes, The 
men who have made it their instrument of pecuniary gain have 
assumed to control political parties, to threaten candidates, to 
decide elections, to administer civil government, to make new 
laws, to promote profitable evils, and contemptuously to break 
existing laws they can not repeal. 

The liquor interests have written their own indictment and 
accumulated the evidence justifying their own extinction. The 
breweries have been asked for years to cease to promote the dis- 
reputable and irresponsible saloon keeper. They have been 
asked to clean up the vicious resorts that have been a bane and 
a menace to decent communities. Their reply was a sneer and 
the statement that it was the brewery’s business to make and 
sell beer. Whisky has been denounced as a dangerous beverage 
and restraints demanded for more than half a century. 

The answer has been opposition or abuse of those who would 
regulate as well as those who would prohibit. All who have 
asked that present laws be obeyed have been stigmatized as 
fanatics, and fresh infractions of regulatory laws have followed 
every effort for heir enforcement. Wine growers have been ad- 
vised of the evils gathering about their heads. They, too, have 
been deaf to the developing hostilities of this generation to in- 
toxicating liquor. If they are caught in the whirlpool of an 
aroused and righteous indignation, they will but suffer the pen- 
alty resulting from their indifference or open sympathy with the 
more culpable of their kind. A business whose system is law- 
lessness and whose finished product is a drunkard ought to 
have no lawful abiding place in this Republic. It is an outlaw 
measured by its practices and a criminal tested by its results. 
A business that will not be regulated by law must at last be de- 
stroyed by law. The traffic in intoxicating liquor has refused 
to be regulated, and therefore earned the penalty of legislative 
extinction. Its promises of reformation are to be weighed in 
the light of its past performances. The breweries’ efforts to 
reform the saloon keeper are to be measured by their creation of 
his disreputable kind. 

From a broken-hearted mother I have a letter on the taking 
of her only son to be sent across the sea to help free the world 
from kingeraft and autocracy. Her own father died in our Civil 
War, She knows what it means. No braver blood ever ran in 
the veins of the Spartans of old than the ruddy drops that 
visit her sad heart. She does not fear he may be one of that 
number whom we know will not return. She knows that a sol- 
dier keeps step with death and marches in the shadow of his 
own headstone. Her appeal is not against the inevitable risks 
of the hospital and the camp, the perils of the trench and the 
battle field. She asks only that her own flesh and blood typified 
in her son be shielded from the insidious but more deadly perils 
of drunkenness and its kindred evils. She is a God-fearing 
woman, who believes in the immortality of the soul and the life 
of which a human grave is but the threshold. She knows that 
life is but the way we must pass through nature to eternity. 
She watched him in his cradle. Her hand wrought for him his 
tiny garments before he was born. She bent above his cradle 
on winter nights and tucked him in to keep him safe until the 
dawn, She watched over him as he grew to understanding 
and now putting off the garments of peace and wearing a sol- 
dier’s garb, he has passed beyond her hand and eye. She has 
made the supreme sacrifice that mothers have always offered 
since man has scourged the earth with his endless wars. For 
all this she utters none but words of loyalty and hope. From 
the deadly vices that stain the soul and corrupt the body she 
asks this Government to protect her son. She belongs to that 
mighty host of earth’s women who wait and suffer and pray in 
obscurity and silence. While man has fought on the red hill- 
sides where every helmet caught a ray of glory, she has kept 
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her patient vigil unseen of men, unknown to a careless world. 
Shall not some one give voice to her unspeakable anxiety? Are 
the rights of property superior to the dumb, inarticulate woe 
of a nation’s motherhood on the eve of its Gethsemane? 

Why should not Congress vote to the uttermost limits to give 
her that guaranty and peace of mind in return for the priceless 
sacrifice she has made? When our final audit shall come before 
the Great Searcher of human hearts, I would rather have one 
broken-hearted mother ask for me justice, tempered with mercy, 
thun all the breweries, the saloons, and the institutions built 
upon intoxicating liquors this side of the bottomless pit. 

Let it be considered by the Senate. Let the rights of property 
be considered more sacred than the rights of humanity, if you 
will; but in this great day of struggle let us at once rise to the 
level where moral sacrifices are made, and where regulation can 
be made possible by constitutional power that will keep pace 
with the requirements of a new world after the regeneration of 
the mighty war in the Old World. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, I have here a piece of evi- 
dence and an argument, too, that I consider very pertinent in 
connection with the remarks just made by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], especially that part of his remarks first 
made in regard to the work and the experience of the medical 
profession. I find this evidence and argument in a short chap- 
ter in a book entitled Alcohol; Its Relation to Human Effi- 
ciency and Longevity,” written by Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical 
director of the Life Extension Institute. The chapter I refer to 
is entitled “Attitude of American medical profession,” and it 
reads as follows: 


At the meeting -e the American Medical Association held on June 1 
TIN or: patie: A ware the noted surgeon, in his presidential ad- 
ted that the o legitimate use for alcohol was in the arts 
as 8 and that its use W become greatly restricted 
because other less 1 remedlal measures could be used 
Instead. He stated that the e advisability of national prohibition as a 
war measure was beyond discussion, and that the medical profession 
would welcome national prohibition. These expressions brought enthu- 
siastic response from the assembled physicians, which left no doubt as 
to their . — 
At a la the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association passed the following resolution 


“Whereas we believe that the use of alcohol is detrimental to the human 


economy. and 
“ Whereas its use in therapeutics as a tonic or stimulent or for food has 
ne scientific value: erefore be it 
"Resolved, That the American 3 g e is opposed to the 
use of alcohol as a ; and be it furthe 


“ Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent should be 
further discouraged.” 
Entirely a from moral grounds, the judgment of the majority of 


scientific men is against even the so-called moderate use of alcohol, and 
this judgment, Mas Bed: thheld DOE ne conservatism, but now 
5 — vocally idly stated 7 tinguished surgeon who has 
ved the highest mark of aan Spey chat the medical profession can 
offer, sh be 
citizen 
mum efficiency of mind and body. 

There, Mr. President, is what I regard as one of the most 
valuable pieces of evidence we can find in support of the sub- 
mission of this amendment to the several States of the Union. 

Mr. President, the liquor traffic is an evil, and I think we 
must all admit it, from the economic point of view. Indeed, it 
is from that point of view that it is now for the most part being 
considered; but it is an evil from the moral point of view. It 
is an evil from the political and the social point of view. It 
is an evil from the physiological, the health, and the medical 
point of view, as is conclusively shown by the chapter I have 
just read, giving the resolutions enacted by the American Medi- 
cal Association and the opinion of Dr. Mayo. 

The argument is made, Mr. President, that it will be against 
the will of individual States, and that if it were submitted to 
a vote in several States of the Union they would vote against 
prohibition. The Senator from Ghio [Mr. Pomerenr] a while 
ago stated what he believed to be the sentiment in his State 
and that it was opposed now to prohibition. That sentiment 
may vote against this amendment, Mr. President; and yet it 
must be remembered that even in those States whose legisla- 
tures would vote against the amendment, were it submitted now, 
there is a great body of progressive, patriotic, dependable citi- 
zens who would, if permitted, vote for State-wide prohibition 
in their respective States; who would, if they could be per- 
mitted, vote for this amendment to the National Constitution ; 
and I have the confidence to believe that the votes of this class 
of people, combined with the prohibition vote in prohibition 
States, would in the aggregate give throughout the Union a 
majority in favor of national prohibition. 

, Mr. President, those who oppose the joint resolution 
and the ‘submission of this amendment to the people do not take 
account of the rapid growth of public sentiment. States which 
to-day are opposed may a year hence or two years hence, or 
before the legistatures meet to act upon this amendment, be 
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in favor of prohibition, so rapid is the change of sentiment 


likely to be. Hence the amendment, though it should be adopted 
against the present will of a majority in certain States of the 
Union, may a year hence be quite in accord with the majority 
sentiment in those States. I think those who oppose this reso- 
lution should take an account of the fact that the movement 
for prohibition is, as it were, a great national movement, and 
that several States now opposed to the proposed amendment 
will in all likelihood be in favor of it within a comparatively 
short time. 

Mr. President, it has been said by one great writer and critic 
of our institutions, still living, and one whom I think sympathizes 
with and appreciates them as no other foreign critic has done, 
that the United States disclose a type of institutions, one 
growing out of the principle of the rule of the nfultitude, 
toward which all the rest of civilized mankind have been forced 
to move as by a law of fate, some with swifter, other with 
slower, but all with unresting feet. A splendid thing it will be 
if to the United States of America, this great Republic of the 
west, toward which other people have looked as an example of 
free institutions, they can also look as an example on this great 
economic and moral question involving as it does the sobriety, 
. efficiency, the happiness of many millions—an example toward 
which they, whatever théir practices and traditions are, may 
move, “some, indeed, with swifter, others with slower, but all 
with unresting feet.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia will be voted down. It is not neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the purposes of the resolution. 
We should employ in the organic law as few terms as possible 
in order to reach the purpose we have in mind. 

The amendment now framed prohibits the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors within the limits of the Republic and the 
importation of such. liquors into the Republic. It destroys the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. With that object aceomplished, 
use will cease and purchase will cease, and therefore it is un- 
necessary to have specific provisions as to purchase and use 
embodied in the amendment. I trust that the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia will be rejected. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Does the Senator state any specific 
objection to my amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I say it is unnecessary, and T do not want 
to put any unnecessary language in the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I am glad to ‘stand in this pres- 
ence to-day and confirm the great truth as expressed by the 
poet: 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the suns. 

I believe this proposal shows a distinet advance in the 
development of the civilization of our time. This is but an- 
other phase of the world-old battle of right against wrong, 
another phase of that everlasting conflict between the. forces 
which conduce to uplift and upbuild the race against those 
Which tend to tear down and destroy it. 

To-day I am glad that I can add my voice in support of this 
resolution, leaving to the people of the States of this greatest 
of all nations to say whether we shall longer be inflicted with 
the open saloon and the liquor traffic, from which we have 
suffered so terribly in times past, with its innumerable diffi- 
culties and obstructions threwn in the way of our progress. 

Mr. President, the saloon and the liquor traffic have been con- 
victed at the bar of public opinion of being an enemy to man- 
kind, to the individual, to the family, to the home, the com- 
munity, the State, the Nation, and the race; and this is but an 
effort to-day in self-defense, and I am glad to support it. 

We must play the game according to the rules. I have but 
little patience with those Senators who insist that the people of 
the State of Arkansas, because it does not have as much popu- 
lation as the State of New York, are not entitled to as great 
weight in the adoption of this resolution into the national Con- 
stitution as other States. The people when we established 
the Union said that this Constitution must be amended in a 
particular way, and prescribed the rules therefor, and according 
to those rules this matter must and ought to be determined. 

We have not to go outside of the rules as already prescribed, 
and we do not expect that others than the friends of this sort 
of legislation shall have amendments tacked onto it to its in- 
jury, as would be the effect of the one proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia. We believe it is better to submit it as it has 
heen offered here, and I believe the people of the States will 


ratify it within less than six years, the time proposed, 
’ 


All of us understand what the liquor trafie means. All of 
us understand its past. All of us understand that it has been 
the corrupter of honesty and a destroyer of virtue and a mur- 
derer of happiness throughout this whole land. There is no 
excuse for its longer continuance now, and there never was any 
substantial reason for its inexcusable reign. 

I have long thought this way about the question, so far as I 
am individually concerned, and I believe that the time has 


come when the people of this Nation have come to that conclu- | 


sion. I am anxious that they shall have an opportunity to ex- 
press that conclusion if they have already formed it in their 
minds, as I believe they have done. 

There can be no objection certainly to submitting it as all 
other amendments to the Constitution have been submitted, 
and there can be no objection, so far as I am concerned, in 
having it submitted in the language that its friends think 
ought to be used in its submission and that will tend most 
strongly to secure its adoption when it shall come to the time 
for adoption by the different States. 

I have not heard one single objection here that I regard a 
valid or substantial objection to the submission of the amend- 
ment at this time to the people of the United States; and I 
believe when it shall have been submitted and when it shall have 
been adopted we will wake up as we proceed with the different 
avocations and along the usual lines of employment, building 
up our Nation and improving it hereafter, we will look back 
upon the past as a hideous nightmare, when this traffic was 
permitted throughout the United States by intelligent men and 
submitted to by women because, forsooth, they had no voice to 
prevent it. 

As you all know, the great God omniscient, who has seen the 
rise and fall of all the nations of the past, the rise and fall of 
all the nations that are now, and the rise and fall of all nations 
that shall ever be, He did not say that the thundering tread of 
marching millions, He did not say that proud riding navies 
heavily armored with long-distance guns, He did not say that 
all the wealth of the world stored up, but that“ righteousness "— 
simple righteousness—“ exalteth a nation.“ I believe that that 
righteousness has been inculcated into the minds and lives of the 
people, and that it has been accentuated to Such an extent by 
the contrast with this awful curse that has afflicted the people, 
from which they have suffered grievously so long, that it has 
been so impressed that this amendment will be adopted; and 
when it has been adopted, then indeed may we all say that the 
Nation has truly been exalted. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 


ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to insert 
the words “ purchase, use“ after the word “ sale.“ 
Mr. HARDWICK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded..- 


to call the roll. 

Mr. PAGE (when Mr. DIINaHAu's name was called). I 
wish to announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. 
DrtrincHAM]. He has a pair with the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Surg. I should like to have this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER], who is absent, but under the terms of the pair I am 
at liberty to vote. I shall therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is ab- 
sent from the city. Not being able to obtain a transfer of my 
pair, in the absence of the Senator from Connecticut I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. Tnonuas's name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomas}. I wili state that he is paired with the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer]. My colleague is 
absent on uecount of sickness. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowNseENn’s name wag 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. TowxsENp] on account of sickness. He is 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RonixsoN ]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator.from Colorado [Mr. THostas]. He being absent, I am 
compelled to refrain from voting. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] who is absent. I 
understand that if present he would vote as I do. I vòte “nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and also the 
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unavoidable absence of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. HUST- 
ine] on important business. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM, I have a general pair with that Senator. 


In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 
Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
has not voted. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sanrn]j. In his absence I withdraw my vote. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrxe] with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Far]; and 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TrrzmAn] with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 62, as follows: 


AS—. 
Broussard Harding Hardwick Reed. 
NAYS—62. 
Ashurst Hitchcock New Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead ollis Norris Smith, Ga. 
Borah James Overman Smith, Mich. 
Brady Johnson, Cal Page Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Stone 
Calder Jenes, Wash Phelan Thompson 
Chamberlain Kello; n mmell 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter Underwood 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene Vardaman 
Fletcher King Ransdell Wadsworth 
France Kirby Robinson alsh 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Saulsbury Watson 
Gerry sae hafroth Williams 
Gore McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna MeNary hields 
Hale Martin Simmons 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Beckham Hughes Nelson Swanson 
Colt Husting Newlands Thomas 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Owen man 
Dillingham Knox Sherman Townsend 
Fall Lewis Smith, Md. Warren 
Fernald McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Gallinger McLean Sterlin. 
Gof Myers Sutherland 


So Mr. Harpwick’s amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is be- 
fore the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 
>. Mr, HARDING. I desire to call up the amendment I pro- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The Secretary. Insert a new section to be known as section 
2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. This article shall be egy see unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, on or before the 
ist day of July, A. D. 1923. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I have offered the amend- 
ment as representing the judgment of a number of Senators on 
the floor, with a view to placing a limitation on the pendency of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution. I do it because 
that policy is involved in my consent to support the pending 
resolution, 

I am so very much in earnest about it, Mr. President, that 
if I could have my way, if it were possible to get this body to 
consent to such an amendment, I would insist on limiting it to 
one vote or expression on the part of each State legislature. 
That would be a rather drastic procedure. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I can not hear at this distance 
a word that the Senator from Ohio is saying. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio will 
suspend. Order must be maintained in the Chamber. The 
Senator from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. HARDING. The thought I have in mind, Mr. President, 
is the elimination of this unending prohibition contest in the 
Halls of Congress. At the same time, I am in sympathy with the 
opposition to the resolution about the unfairness of adopting 
a Federal amendment under the provisions of the Constitution 
on a question relating to personal liberty, and if there were any 
other mefhod of submitting an amendment I should be very 
glad to employ it. 

I am not a prohibitionist, Mr. President, and never have 
pretended to be. I do claim to be a temperance man. I do 


not approach this question from a moral viewpoint, because I 
am unable to see it as a great moral question. I can remember 
very distinctly, when I was a boy, during the early days of a 
hardy rural citizenship in Ohio some of the most moral people 
the State boasted had a jug of whisky in the fence corner during 
the harvest time. I am not saying that I favor that. I only cite 
it as an instance that it is not always and invariably a moral 
question. 

But I do see the ethical and economical side of it, and when it 
comes to a decision on this point, at a time when we are boasting 
of our warfare for popular government, I can not be inconsistent 
enough to deny the settlement of this much-mooted question by 
popuiar will in the only manner in which the Constitution pro- 
vides. — 

I do think it is unwise, imprudent, and inconsiderate to force 
the issue at this time. I do not question the sincerity or the 
high purpose of the prohibition forces, but I do believe, and 
very sincerely, that it is a great imposition on Congress and a 
great misfortune to the country to divide American citizenship 
into two hostile camps over this question of personal liberty at 
a time when we ought to be promoting the concord of citizenship 
that is essential to win this war. But having expressed myself 
as regretting the pressure brought to settle this issue now, I 
must go further and say that since it ts insistent and intruding, 
so that we must reach a decision now, I find myself impelled 
to take the side which I think must in the end contribute to the 
most good of our common people. 

I do not think a prohibition amendment will be effective, Mr. 
President. You can not make any law stronger than the public 
sentinfent which sees to its enforcement. I have watched the 
progress of this question from the conflict in the hamlet to the 
anunicipality, to the county, the State, and the Nation, and while 
I stand here and freely express my doubts about its practica- 
bility, at the same time I recognize that it is growing and insistent 
and persistent and it must be settled. 

Ever since I have been in public life in a small way I have 
Seen men continually measured by the wet and dry yardstick, 
and the submission of this amendment is going to measure 
every candidate for public office by the wet and dry yardstick 
until the final settlement. When I say that, I have expressed 
my strongest reason for putting a limitation upon the pendency 
of the amendment. I want to see this question settled. I want 
to take it out of the Halls of Congress and refer it to the people 
who must make the ultimate decision. I want to meet the de- 
mand for submission, and witness a decision. i 

So then, in spite of its untimeliness, in spite of the lack of 
prudence in submitting it now, since we have come to this 
question of prohibition as a war measure, and there has been a 
yielding on the one hand against drastic prohibition in the food 
bill, I think this submission is a sort of a compromise between 
the contending forces, and I am willing to be counted a com- 
promising agent. All our great movements are the result of 
just such endeavors. I do not hesitate to say that I approach 
the question from a strong sense of justice, and if this amend- 
ment is submitted to the people of the United States and re- 
ceives the sanction of three-fourths of the general assemblies, 
then, if my tenure of office still obtains, I am willing to go fur- 
ther and join in a movement to make it effective through a 
process of compensation to the business destroyed. 

So then, Mr. President, in these rather rambling remarks 
which I have made, rather than turning to some written ones I 
wished to offer, I will say that I should like to see this amend- 
ment adopted, because it accomplishes one great thing: It 
forces this great public question to a final settlement within the 
period of six years. We shall have the question acutely pre- 
sented until it has been finally disp8sed of within that time. 
I am sure that after we have disposed of it, we shall find na- 
tional legislative and State legislative duties adjusted to much 
more normal lines, 

I hope that the judgment of the Senate will be such that it 
will agree to this limitation amendment. I know there are 
arguments against the constitutionality of such a course, but 
there can be no argument offered that will question the validity 
of the amendment if it is adopted within the time prescribed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I suggest an amendment 
to the amendment by changing the number of the section from 
2 to 3, as we already have two sections of the joint resolution; 
and also by striking out the words “on or before the Ist day 
of July, anno Domini 1923,” and inserting “within six years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress.” That will insure the period of six years for con- 
sideration. If the other House should not vote on this propo- 
sition, and it should not be submitted for eight or ten months 
to come, there would not then be six years remaining for the 
ratification of the proposed amendment. ` 


* . 
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Mr. LODGE. I did not quite hear the limitation of time. 
Will the Senator from Texas kindly repeat it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The language I propose to substitute is 
“within six years from the date of the submission hereof to 
the States by the Congress.” 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, as to the latter part of the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas to my amendment I am 
quite agreed, because that is the spirit of my amendment. I 
think it would be more prudent, however, to let the amend- 
ment stand as section 2 and let it be followed by what is now 
section 2 of the joint resolution to be numbered 3. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is acceptable. 

Mr. HARDING. Then, Mr. President, I am very glad to 
aecept the suggestion of the Senator from Texas to modify the 
time limit so that the language shall read “within six years 
from the date of its Submission by the Congress,” if that be 
the language which the Senator proposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The exact language is “ within six years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress.” 

Mr. HARDING. That is quite agreeable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I withdraw the part of the amendment to 
the amendment which I have offered relating to the number 
of the section. After we vote on the proposition I will submit 
an amendment to change the number of section 2 so that it will 
be section 3, or the Secretary may make the necessary change 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARDING. That is entirely agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio ac- 
cepts the suggestion of the Senator from Texas. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, as modified, is the question be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have very grave doubts 
about whether or not this can be done. If this proposed 
constitutional amendment goes to the States at the present 
time, as the Constitution of the United States now stands the 
States have a right to ratify it within any time they may see fit. 
The number of years within which they may take action is not 
limited, If it is. submitted to the States, the Constitution of 
the United States will stand with reference to amendments at 
the time the ratification is going on just as it now is; there 
will be no change in the machinery which the Constitution 
provides for ratification; and when the States vote upon this 
question they will be voting on it under the Constitution of 
the United States as it now exists. We having submitted it 
to the States, it is in the possession of the States, and we can 
not control it. They have a perfect right to say, “ We shall 
ratify this now” or “ We-will ratify it in 10 years from now,” 
und yhen they shall ratify it they will have acted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, I have not any doubt about that at all. 

I would vote for an amendment to change the Constitution 
of the United States in regard to the machinery provided for 
the ratification of proposed amendments, because I think there 
is much merit in the proposition that there ought to be a time 
`~ within which constitutional amendments should be ratified; 
but we can not change the Constitution of the United States 
as to the machinery by which ratification takes place by the 
manner in which we submit a particular constitutional amend- 
ment. In other words, we can not provide in the submission a 
rule for ratification of that particular proposal when there is 
another existing rule in the Constitution. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator from Idaho know of any 
inhibition in the Constitution that prevents putting in this con- 
dition? e 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have just called attention to it. As the 
Constitution now exists, there is no limitation upon the time 
within which the States may ratify an amendment. The time 
therein provided is “when ratified,” and by that rule this 
amendment is controlled. Now, if this amendment goes to the 
States, suppose that at the end of six years within two of the 
requisite number of States have ratified the amendment; sup- 
pose after six years and within eight years two more ratify it, 
will they not inevitably say “ We have ratified it in accordance 

with the provisions of the Constitution as it now stands”? 
How are you going to prevent the amendment from taking 
effect? They can point to the fact that here is the Constitu- 
tion under which we are acting; it has not been changed; the 
Congress of the United States-can not hold a tether on an 
amendment and pull it back after it is once submitted even 


Does the Senator from 


though it is not seen fit by the States to ratify it within a cer- 
tain-time. When we submit it, it goes to the States and they 
act under the provision of the Constitution which fixes no limit 
of time. They do not act under a rule which the Congress fixes 
in the proposal submitted, but under the rule found in the Con- 
stitution. Under our Constitution the proposal can not carry 
own rule of ratification because the Constitution fixes the 
rule. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to ask a question of the Senator. The 
Senator says that he would vote for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution fixing a time limit for the adoption of amendments to 
the Constitution; in other words, he would be willing to incor- 
porate that idea into the body of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. Z 

Mr. STONE. Very well. Now, if we could submit, which we 
could do, an amendment to the Constitution providing that all 
amendments to that instrument thereafter submitted should be 
adopted within a fixed time limit, can not the Congress, following 
the same idea, exercising the same privilege, provide, in submit- 
ung : given amendment, that it shall be adopted within a given 

me 

Mr. BORAH. I can convince the Senator in a minute I 
think that the two propositions are as wide apart as day and 
night as questions of constitutional law. If we submit a general 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States changing 
the machinery and fixing a limit of time, that goes to the States 
and when ratified becomes a part of the Constitution of the 
United States; but when we submit this time-limit amendment 
to the States it is not a part of the Constitution, 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I shall do so in just a moment. The States 
are proceeding all the time to ratify the amendment*under a 
Constitution which exists and is unchanged. The one instance 
is a case where the Constitution is changed; the other instance 
is where we submit an amendment to the Constitution as to 
which we propose to have a rule with reference to its ratifica- 
tion other than that which exists in the Constitution. 

Mr. HARDING, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has 
read Article V of the Constitution, and that article of the 
Constitution itself gives an example of explicit limitation by 
providing that there shall be no amendment prior to 1808. 

Mr. BORAH. But that was a part of the Constitution. 

Mr. HARDING, Exactly so; and it does not put any inhibi, 
tion on Congress expressing | a condition as part of an amends, - 
ment, 

Mr. BORAH. But let me ask the Senator this question: If 
this proposed amendment should go to the States now and 
they should proceed to ratify it, they would be ratifying it under 
the Constitution as it now exists, and it would be ratified under 
the Constitution as it now exists clear on through until they 
shall have finished their work, 

Mr. HARDING. Supplemented by 

Mr. BORAH. Wait a moment. Suppose that at the end of 
six years only 31 States have ratified the amendment. Cer- 
tainly the time-limit provision has not become a part of the 
constitutional change proposed, because the amendment has 
never been ratified; and yet Congress holds a tether upon it 
and draws it back, notwithstanding the States have a right to 
say, “ This has been submitted to us under the Constitution as 
it exists and we are entitled to go ahead.” 

Mr. HARDING. I think the Senator is wrong, because Con- 
gress, in its exercise of power in submitting the amendment ta 
the Constitution, specifically says, If you do not exercise your 
right to ratify it within six years, then this amendment is 
withdrawn.” 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but the States in answer to that say, 
Congress can not do that, because the fundamental law of 
the land says we do not have to ratify it in six years from now. 
You have submitted it to us and we may ratify it in eight 
years.” 

Mr. LODGE. The fundamental law of the land does not say 
anything about it. 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator's pardon. The fundamental 
law of the land does say very plainly, that it places no limita- 
tion upon the time when or within which it must be ratified. It 
says, “ when ratified,” and fixes no limit. 

Mr. LODGE. It says nothing about it, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am always glad to find myself in ac- 
cord with the Senator from Idaho on legal propositions, but I 
confess I must differ from him on this. The Constitution itself 
authorizes the submission of amendments to the Constitution 
by a joint resolution passed by a two-thirds vote of Congress. 
There is no limitation attached to that. This Congress can 
submit any amendment that it sees fit, and, in my judgment, 
with any limitations or conditions attached to it. 

Mr. BORAH. That is where I differ from the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know we differ in that respect. If there 
were no limitation placed upon this proposed amendment as to 
the time within which it must be ratified, then, perhaps, by a 
different amendment at another time we might not be able to 
accomplish that end; but we submit here, as a part of this 
proposition which goes to the organic law, the further state- 
ment that this is inoperative unless it is ratified within a given 
time. That is a part of the proposition, in my judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. But here, Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
a question. Suppose that this amendment were submitted to 
the States just as the joint resolution is written, with section 
2 in it, and at the end of six years 31 States had ratified it, 
certainly it would not be a part of the Constitution, would it? 

Mr. POMERENE. How many States did the Senator sug- 
gest? 

Mr. BORAH. Thirty-one States. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; it would not be a part of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. BORAH. It would not be a part of the Constitution. It 
never could be a part of the Constitution under any circum- 
stances until 36 States had ratified it. 

Mr, POMERENE. That is trye. 

Mr, BORAH, And if 86 States had ratified it in 10 years, 
they could reply to this proposition, “ We proceeded under the 
Constitution as it existed.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; but it seems to me that the Senator 
overlooks the fact, if the so-called Sheppard amendment is 
adopted, that is one thing ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator from 
Idaho has expired. 

Mr. POMERENE. But it is proposed to amend—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
desire recognition? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will ask the attention of the Senate for 
just a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMEREND. But if the amendment proposed by my 
colleague [Mr. Harprxa] is agreed upon by the Senate, we are 
not proposing to submit the simple proposition of the Senator 
from Texas, but the amendment of my colleague becomes an 
integral part of the constitutional amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas. - 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? > 

Mr. POMERENE.. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. After it has been ratified by the States, then, 
of course, this particular amendment becomes a part of the Con- 
stitution ; but the States can proceed to vote after the end of six 
years, for the reason that as yet the Constitution has not been 
changed. 

Mr. POMERENE. But, Mr. President, the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Ohio, if adopted, becomes an integral part 
of the resolution. It becomes as much a part of the resolution 
itself as the original resolution presented by the Senator from 
Texas, in my judgment; and I know of nothing in the Constitu- 
tion which says that the Congress can not attach any condition 
or qualification to a proposition which it submits in the form of 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator again only to say that the friends of this movement will 
find in after years that they have been led into a cul-de-sac. I 
do not challenge men’s motives, but that is the effect and that 
will be the result. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not prognosticating as to what may 
happen later. I was addressing myself solely to the legal propo- 
sition, and I feel quite as convinced I am right as my learned 
friend from Idaho does that he is right. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I would favor the sub- 
mission of a separate constitutional amendment providing that 
all proposed constitutional amendments which have not secured 
the favorable action of three-quarters of the legislatures of the 


States in a definite period of years shall fail; but I agree en- 
tirely with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] in the view 
which he takes of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 

I intend to vote against the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, but it is not with any relation to that that I say what I am 
about to say. In my opinion the attachment of this timelimit 
amendment to the proposed prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment is extremely liable to result in the loss of the amendment, 
and if I wanted by more or less of a trick to secure the defeat of 
the amendment I would want no better opportunity to embarrass 
this proposed constitutional amendment than to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Article V of the Constitution, providing how amendments 
shall be submitted to the States for the approval of their legis- 
latures or State conventions, says that amendments— 


shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States. ` 


The Constitution itself, therefore, provides that an amend- 
ment shall be ratified when approved by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States; and I think there is no question that that 
word “when” always has been interpreted, and is correctly 
interpreted, as though it were “ whenever.” That has been the 
practice of the States in connection with all constitutional 
amendments which have been adopted. 

Suppose the amendment of the Senator from Ohio is added 
to the joint resolution. I can readily see that when the matter 
is taken to the Supreme Court the Supreme Court may hold 
that Congress, by attempting to prescribe an unconstitutional 
condition to the machinery by which the amendment must be 
approved by the legislatures of the States, has exceeded its au- 
thority, and the whole amendment may fail, although ratified by 
the States in eight years. For instance, suppose six years go 
by and three-fourths of the States have not acted favorably upon 
this proposed constitutional amendment, but that at the end of 
eight years three-quarters of the States have acted favorably 
upon it; the friends of this amendment, of course, I suppose, 
would then, in order to secure the amendment, have to turn 
around and claim that Congress had no authority to attach a 
time limit to it, and that it had become a part of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Would not the Senator think, if his view 
of the constitutional power is correct, that it would only in- 
validate this particular section and not the entire resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio only invalidated itself, no harm would be done, of course; 
but if the court should hold that it was, in the language of 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], such an integral 
part of the amendment as that it could not be dissected from 
the body of the amendment, then the risk would be run of. 
having the whole amendment defeated. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. HARDING. Suppose there is no limit placed upon the 
pendency of the amendment, and suppose the State of Ohio 
votes to adopt the amendment, we will say, in 1919, and then 
in 1921 reverses that decision and seeks to withdraw its ap- 
proval, what happens? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am informed, Mr. President, although 
I have not looked the cases up, that the courts have held that 
a legislature may reject an amendment and then at another 
session may adopt it, and such action will enable that State to 
be ted as one of the three-quarters necessary to approve 
the amendment. On the other hand, if a legislature adopts an 
amendment, it can not then at another session or at the same 
session reject it and have its action count against the amend- 
ment. In other words, a time watch is set, and whenever it 
strikes a certain way that concludes the matter, while if it 
strikes the other way it is still open to further action, because, 
under the language of Article V of the Constitution, it becomes 
valid when approved, irrespective of how many times it has 
been disapproved before that. ; 

Mr. HARDING. Then, I want to ask the Senator, suppose 
a State—we will say Massachusetts, for example, with its an- 
nual elections—has rejected this amendment six successive 
times, does the Senator think it ought to be still left open for 
the seventh to adopt it? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think it ought to be; and if 


the Senator from Ohio, with whose intent I thoroughly agree, 
and his friends would now prepare another proposed constitu- 
tional amendment providing that all constitutional amendments 
to be submitted to the States shall be approved within six 
years or eight years—whatever time limit may be desired—and 
that those not approved within that time shall be deemed to 
have failed, I would vote for it. If such an amendment were 
passed now by a two-thirds vote in both branches, and the 
States voted on and ratified it first, then the Constitution 
would be amended, and the amendment would be applicable to 
the pending prohibition amendment; but it is utterly beyond 
my mental apparatus to comprehend the claim that, with the 
Constitution as at present written, with its existing machinery 
for its own amendment, a proposed amendment which it is 
sought to make a part of the Constitution can include a provi- 
sion which will so change the Constitution as to make it ap- 
plicable to the very amendment which itself can not take effect 
until it has been ratified by three-quarters of the States. It 


Is an attempt to hoist yourself by your own boot straps, if I 


may use a homely phrase. 

The Constitution stands as it is until amended, and yet it is 
proposed to attach an amendment to a proposed constitutional 
amendment changing the existing constitutional machinery so 
that it will operate under a proposed amendment, which is no 
amendment until it also has been adopted, at the same time the 
attempt is made to adopt the condition. 

Mr. HARDING, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator believe if this amendment 
were ratified by the States within six years, that there would 
be any question of its validity? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think there would be a serious ques- 
tion of its validity, because it would not have been submitted 
in a constitutional manner. Whether it would be contested vr 
not is a different proposition, but the effect of this amendment 
will be to destroy large amounts of property which the courts 
have declared to be entitled to the protection of the Constitu- 
tion, and it can not be taken or destroyed, by the General Gov- 
erninent at least, no matter what may be done by a separate 
State under its police power, in an arbitrary manner. All sorts 
of legal questions. I apprehend, will be raised by the owners 
of this property and by those engaged in the liquor business to 
prevent the destruction of their rights, and it would seem to 
755 that it would be well for Congress to consider before it 
eaps. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If we can submit in this proposal a proposi- 
tion to limit the time within which the States may ratify it, 
could we not with equal force submit a proposition that when a 
majority of the States ratify this amendment it shall be an 
amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes, Mr. President, we could with equal 
power and authority, in my opinion, attempt to say that the 
amendment shall take effect and become a part of the Constitu- 
tion to all intents and purposes when ratified by a majority of 
the electors of the several States, which is what ought to be 
done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Connecticut has expired. 7 ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, if the experi- 
ence of other Senators upon this floor has been at all similar to 
mine they will have realized that there is a complete misunder- 
standing and misconception of what to-day the United States 
Senate is doing upon this particular proposition. From the 
hysterical telegrams that have come to me upon both sides of 
the issue the people of the State which I in part represent 
apparently are laboring under the delusion that we are affirma- 
tively enacting pow a prohibition measure which at once will 
go into effect and which at once will render this Nation dry. 
This is such a total misconception and misunderstanding that 
I think, from our standpoint in the far West at least, it ought 
to be made plain that to-day in presenting and proposing a 
constitutional amendment we are but following our conception 
- of the fundamental principle of popular rule—popular rule, 
which has heen with us not a mere empty phrase, but which has 
been a busic governmental idea written in our State into our 
constitution. We are, Mr. President, but ollowing this idea 
and this principle of popular rule in enabling the people of the 
Nation. when a considerable number ask that privilege, to pass 
upon un important matter of national legislation, 


We. do not to-day, of course, enict a prohibitory law; indeed 
we do not even to-day express an opinion upon a national pro- 
hibitory law; but under the resolution that is presented and 
under that which we here understand, all we do in the language 
of the resolution is to propose “ to the States an amendment to 
the Constitution to be acted upon and to be ratified by the 
various States of the Union if they shall see fit.” 

In the territory from which I come the question of the right 
of the people to pass upon any given matter has become funda- 
mental and vital. In 1911, when our political revolution oc- 
curred in the State of California, all of us with feverish anxiety 
turned in every direction to ascertain how we could place in the 
hands of the people just liberated from a quarter of a century of 
corporate rule the weapon by which they might maintain that 
freedom so hardly and with such difficulty won. Then. when 
we turned to find the weapon we found it only by enabling our 
people, whenever they sought to pass upon any legislation, to 
have the right to pass upon it whenever they desired; to halt 
recalcitrant representatives and themsetves pass upon their acts, 
What I do to-day in regard to this particular amendment ts only 
following thut rule, that particular fundamental principle, the 
right of our people to govern themselves by submitting to them a 
proposed constitutional amendment in the only manner that is 
aecorded to us under our organic law, and by letting them, and 
them alone, determine whether or not that which a very large 
number of our people desire shall become a part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I would, indeed, submit any question by constitutional nmend- 
ment where there was a really considerable number of our people 
who desired its submission. I expect within the next 24 or 48 
hours to ask the chairman of the Committee on Woman Suffrage 
why it is that a particular resolution that has been concurred 
in by every member of that committee is not presented to the 
Senate of the United States, and by the Senate of the United 
States presented to the Nation for the Nation's action and for 
the Nation's determination of equal suffrage in this land. If 
there be any other question, economic, ethical, or moral, that 
any really great number of our people wish submitted to the 
electorate or to the States, I would vote to submit that particu- 
lar question, no matter what my individual view might be. 

Turning now from the particular subject thus discussed to 
the amendment presented by the Senator from Ohio [Mr H arp- 
tno], I want to say that I am in thorough accord with the views 
expressed by that Senator and those expressed by his colleague 
in reference to its legality. This particular amendment. with its 
limitation of six years, is not an abrogation of the Constitution 
of the United States. It is not an effort to amend that Consti- 
tution or in any way to alter any substantive part of it. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio is a limita- 
tion and a condition imposed upon the particular constitutional 
amendment, and it is just as legal and just as valid that that 
sort of limitation and that kind of condition should be imposed 
upon the proposed constitutional amendment as it would be if 
we wrote after the words “ manufacture, sale, or transportation,” 
a particular time limit within which the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation might be permitted within our particular terri. 


„tory. ‘ 


I feel that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]—for whom I 
have the most profound respect, and who, as a constitutional 
expounder, stands second to none in all this land—is in error 
when he insists that we are amending the Constitution of the 
United States by this particular limitation and this specifie 
condition. We are not amending the Constitution. We aca 
simply imposing that lim‘tation and that condition upon the 
specific amendment, and the specific amendment alone. 

So I trust that the particular amendment may be passed, and 
I shall cast my vote for the joint resolution that is presented 
by the Senator from Texas IMr. Sarprarp] upon the ground and 
upon the theory—fundamental with us of the West, upon the 
very basic idea upon which we have builded new Commonweniths 
there—that the people finally have the right to pass upon any 
See where any considerable number of the people ask that 
right. 

During the discussion upon the Resolution (S. J. Res. 17) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
Senator FRANCIS E. WARREN, of Wyoming, said: 

Mr. President, I have been detained on public duty at another 
place during most of the time this matter has been up for 
discussion; but, judging from what has occurred during the 
brief periods I have been on the floor, I believe it has been very 
thoroughly discussed. 

Time does not permit nor does inclination impel me to make 
any extended remarks upon the resolution now about to he 
voted upon by the Senate. Argument for or against the 
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measure at this stage of its procedure, on my part, would be 
-futile, afid therefore I shall not ‘attempt to make even the 
briefest form of one. It has been proclaimed that there are votes 
enough and to spare to carry it. My only purpose in rising is 
to state my own position, and that, to some extent, of my 
State. 

I can not give my support to the joint resolution, because I 
believe, and I think my State believes the same way, that the 
police powers should be provided by State legislation and rest 
with the people rather than that the United States should usurp 
those powers. 

It has been and is my belief that each State should have un- 
restricted control of its police powers, and I think the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held in various decisions that 
the police powers of a State within its own borders are para- 
mount and can not be lawfully interfered with even by the 
Federal Government. In fact, in a somewhat celebrated case— 
United States against John Racehorse—in which the police 
powers of the State of Wyoming came in conflict with certain 
rights granted by a United States treaty to certain Indians, the 
Supreme Court decided that the police powers of the State 
were paramount and superseded even treaty-made rights coming 
in conflict with them. The Supreme Court decided that the 
State should have unrestricted control of all these matters 
within her lines. 

I gave my support in the war bill to a measure of temperance 
and which provided that the men of the United States Army 
should not be surrounded with immorality. I gave my support in 
the food bill to the so-called food conservation along lines of tem- 
perance, but what was really very much of a prohibition bill. 
But beyond that I do not feel that I can go at this time. 

The State of Wyoming has provided, through its legislature, 
that its people shall vote next year upon an amendment to the 
State constitution covering this subject. The State of Wyoming, 
which I in part represent, was, like other new and frontier 
States, called “ wild and woolly,” and it was “wide open” in 
its early career, with “wide-open” towns. One of them, and 
the one of which I am now pleased and proud to call myself a 
citizen, was said by some disrespectful critics to be the wickedest 
city in the world. We commenced from that standard to de- 
velop along lines of industry, temperance, and good morals. We 
‘first gave the right of suffrage to women and men alike, but we 
‘required all who might enjoy suffrage to have sufficient educa- 
tion to read and write. We limited, from time to time, the sale 
and use of intoxicating beverages until we have to-day simply 
those few places, in the cities where there is a sufficient police 
force, that the city governments may permit, limited in number, 
and a very large license charged against them, and under very 
close supervision. The State stands second to none in this 
country in morality and progress along the lines of character 
and intellectual growth. A 

In dealing with the liquor question, Wyoming has been prac- 
tical but not radical. As I have said, the earlier Territorial days 
of unrestricted use and sale of liquors gave way to the restric- 
tions of high license and later to prohibition outside of incor- 
porated cities and towns. Regulation brought beneficial re- 
sults, and cities and towns once wide open—* wild and woolly ”— 
became as peaceful and sedate as New England villages of the 
days of the Puritans. $ 
` The State of Wyoming stands only second or third from the 
top of the list in the per capita amount of money she gave to the 
Red Cross in its late canvass. She went far beyond her pro- 
portion in subscribing to the liberty loan. She furnished more 
than her quota of troops in the State, one-third of her counties, 
or 7 of the 21, not being called upon to furnish any troops 
through draft and having a surplus to their credit. It seems to 
me that in a State that has provided for her own government 
and has made the good progress that Wyoming has, it is enough 
to ask of her that she abide by the decision of her legislature— 
and the vote was unanimous, or nearly so; there was no party 
division—and let the State settle what she shall do along the 
lines of intoxicating beverages. ` 

If the States, as is said to be the case, are falling in line one 
after another, we have only to wait a short time until the mat- 
ter will take care of itself without the United States Govern- 
ment entering with its strong hand. If that is the case, we do 
not need to have the proposed constitutional amendment. If, 
‘on the other hand, there are enough States who do mot believe 
the time has arrived, then of course it is useless. 

Control of the liquor trafic is essentially a police power vested 
in the individual States. We of Wyoming think we know how 
to exercise that power so as to conform to the wishes of our 
own people. We do not assume to have the knowledge of con- 
ditions and views in, say, the State of Texas to the extent that 


we should frame the laws of that State in regard to the liquor 
or any other business which is carried on within its jurisdic- 
tion. At the same time we do not concede that the people of 
Texas know us well enough to make our Wyoming laws. 

And yet in this resolution that is what is proposed—a cer- 
tain number of States can inject the views and beliefs of their 
citizens into the laws and regulations of other States. 

I prefer to have Wyoming make its own laws for the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic within its boundaries. I believe the 
people of my State are qualified to do this; I believe they will 
do it, and do it in the sensible, practical way they have carried 
on other reforms—with a due sense of proportion and the ob- 
servance of the rights and equities of all. 

Therefore upon this resolution I shall vote to permit Wyo- 
ming and each of the other States of the Union to continue to 
make its own laws for the regulation of the liquor business 
within its own jurisdiction. 

I have believed, and I believe now, that progress can be 
truly made faster where we go just fast enough in these lines - 
of reform so that our laws are obeyed and administered ac- 
tively and completely. There are States in the Union that are 
ostensibly “bone dry” that put to shame, through the use of 
liquors and through intoxication, some of the States that are 
under license, 

Mr. President, I shall not take further time; but I simply say 
that I shall be found among perhaps the few that will vote 
“no” on the proposed constitutional amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, I offer the matter which 1 
send to the desk as a substitute for the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rogrxson in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, ctc., That the following amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States be proposed, which when duly ratified by three- 
fourths of the several States shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as a part of said Constitution, to wit: 

a „ V of the said Constitution by adding thereto the fol- 
e“ Provided, That all amendments to the Constitution so proposed 
and submitted to the States for ratification after January 1, 1917, in 
order to become valid to all intents and Sper as a part of the 
Constitution, shall be so ratified within a period of eight years after 
such submission: And provided further, That the action of any State 
ratifying an amendment must without modification or condition 
and shall rot be subject to recision or recall in any form whatsoever.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, offered by the Senator from 
Iowa. ; ig 
„Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am very much opposed to 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HAr- 
inc]. It is not only an exercise of authority which has not 
been granted to us by the Constitution, but it is exceedingly 
unfair and unjust. The amendment which I have proposed is a 
further proposal of an amendment to the Constitution, and 
would, if adopted, be voted upon by the States as a separate 
amendment to that instrument. 

I am in favor of supplying what is manifestly a defect in 
our Constitution and providing some limit of time within which 
amendments to the instrument must be ratified, but I am ear- 
nestly opposed to the attempt to attach to the joint resolution 
offered by the Senator from Texas a condition which is not 
only unfair in itself, but is unauthorized by the organic law. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] is entirely right, from 
my standpoint. We are empowered in the Constitution to do 
what? To propose amendments to that instrument. We have 
no other authority. From what part of the Constitution do 
we get the power to attach a condition to an amendment which 
we submit to the States for ratification? Our authority is 
exhausted when we declare that an amendment shall be pro- 
posed to the States. 

The amendment offered by the Senator Trom Ohio does not 
amend the Constitution. It does not pretend to amend the 
Constitution. It is simply an effort, if passed, upon the past 
of the Senate to qualify the power which we are attempting 
to exercise, namely, to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. f , 

I have no doubt whatever that if ratifications were to occur 
after the period of six years named in the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio the courts would either recognize those 
ratifications or set aside the entire amendment, and the 
possible outcome of adopting the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio will be to plunge the whole subject into litigation 
that may continue for years to come. I for one am not willing 
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to embarrass the cause of prohibition by any such unwar- 
ranted exercise of re 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— =- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to make a suggestion to the Senator 
along the line of his argument, in which I am very much inter- 
ested. I will say to him that I have not thought a great deal 
upon the subject so far, and I wish his opinion upon this view of 
it. I understand the Senator from Iowa to take the position that 
the Congress has not the power to limit in any way the action of 
the States in adopting an amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assume that position. I say that the only 
way in which we can limit the time within which a proposed 
amendment shall be acted upon is by a definite and substantive 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I correctly understood the Senator, then. I 
call the attention of the Senator to this principle, and ask his 
views of it: 

Wherever there is a grant of power, it carries with it the 
grant of a lesser degree of the full extent of the power granted. 
I will illustrate my proposition, if the Senator will bear with 
me, and then I will ask the Senator to express his views. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will remember that I 
have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The pardoning power is given the Execu- 
tive by the Constitution of the United States. It is an absolute 
grant of that power; but under that grant the courts have al- 
ways held that the lesser being embraced in the greater, the 
Executive may commute a sentence; he may grant a conditional 
pardon, Now, is not this an absolute power for the Congress to 
submit to the States the proposed amendment to be ratified? 
Can it not be coupled with a condition or a limitation, and come 
within the principle that the greater involves the lesser? 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Chair how much time I have 
left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Tennessee has taken up 
so much of my time that I could not pretend to answer his ques- 
tion within that minute. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not fully understand the Senator’s 
reply, and I shall be glad to yield to him in my time to answer 
the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Tennessee will be kind 
enough to do that, I reply that the rule to which he refers can 
have no application in a constitutional grant of power to Con- 
gress upon a subject like this. There is no lesser degree of 
. Our power is to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
It is complete in itself and there are no gradations of 
that power, and, as it appeals to me, there could not be. The 
two Houses of Congress are the instrumentalities chosen by the 
Constitution to submit to the States proposed changes in our 
organic law. That is the power given to us. If we do not want 
to exercise that power, we of course can decline it; but if we 
exercise it, it is not susceptible, from my point of view, of a 
division. The very moment we attempt to divide it we our- 
selves are attempting to amend the Constitution, an authority 
which of course is not claimed by anyone for Congress, I must 
therefore adhere to my view that so much of the resolution, if 
it were amended as proposed by the Senator from Ohio, as lim- 
its the time, would be entirely ineffectual and could give rise 
to nothing but embarrassment, delay, litigation, and confusion. 
Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator further to 
express his views upon this phase of the matter: What objec- 
tion is there to further amending the Constitution by providing 
that the amendment shall be ratified within a limited time, as 
here proposed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have offered as a substitute a definite 
amendment to the Constitution, limiting the time in which all 
amendments may be ratified. If the States under the Constitu- 
tion as it is shall adopt that amendment, then it is manifest 
that any other amendment which is not ratified within the 
period of eight years, as I have made the period, could not 


become a part of the Constitution. 


Mr, SHIELDS. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor's views as to why both propositions can not be embraced in 
the same amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My objection to theaamendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is that we are attempting to exercise an authority 
that we do not possess, and that if it is adopted it can lead to 
nothing bat trouble for those who believe in national prohibi- 


tion. I can easily understand why those who are opposed to 
prohibition should desire the adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. No matter what the motive may be in offer- 
ing it, the effect must be, if it has any, the delay, the possible 
defeat, of national prohibition. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Now, Mr. President, following what the “Sena- 
tor from Iowa has stated in expressing his views, I desire to 
ask him whether there is any limitation whatever in the Con- 
stitution of the nature or character of the amendment that may 
be submitted to be ratified, except that in regard to the repre- 
sentation of the several States in this body? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are but two limitations—one, as the 
Senator will remember, forbidding amendments on a certain 
subject up to a certain time; the other forbidding all amendment 
ples agreed to by all of the States. There are no other limita- 

ions. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Neither of those limitations applies to the 
present proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Neither of them, as I understand, would 
apply to this subject. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then there is no limitation or provision 
whatever in the Constitution that probibits this amendment in 
the conditional form proposed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are no limitations. I have always 
believed, Mr. President—if I may continue to answer—that if 
the matter were ever submitted to the court in a proper way, 
the court would hold that the States must ratify amendments, 
under the Constitution as it is, within a reasonable time. What 
that reasonable time may be would differ with each case. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, it is of course impossible in 
the limited time allowed to speak in this debate to discuss at 
length any of the many features of the important subject now 
before the Senate. This is an extraordinary occasion in the 
history of this body. A vote is soon to be taken upon the ques- 
tion of submitting a constitutional amendment providing for 
nation-wide prohibition, and if this Congress submits this amend- 
ment, then the States of the Union will be given an opportunity 
of determining whether or not it shall become a part of our 
organic law. If it is submitted and as many as 36 of the States 
ratify it, it will then become the law of the land. The occasion 
is especially remarkable in view of the fact that a considerable 
majority of the Senators, and probably as many as two-thirds 
of TERE favor the amendment and will so vote when the roll is 
call 

Mr. President, if a dozen or more ‘years ago any man had 
predicted such an event so soon as this, he would have been 
considered an idle dreamer, or possibly a lunatic. But conditions 
have changed swiftly in recent years, and the time has come 
much sooner than most of the friends of prohibition believed 
when the Senate of the United States seems ready and anxious 
by a two-thirds vote to submit this question to the States for 
their ratification. 

The rapid and widespread growth in sentiment favorable to 
prohibition among the people of this country in recent years is 
one of the most interesting and remarkable experiences in our 
history. It has grown in strength not only in our country but 
throughout the civilized world. It has not been so many years 
since that for a man to be called a prohibitionist was an offensive 
epithet, and meant in many instances at least political ostracism. 
To-day no man needs to defend himself from such a designation. 
The opponents of prohibition are on the defensive, and are 
without argument to uphold their cause. 

We see in both Houses of Congress substantial majorities in 
favor of nation-wide prohibition; we see at least one-half of 
the States now under proh‘bition laws, and we have reason to 
believe that the people in many of the other States will adopt it 
when the opportunity is offered them. Every argument advanced 
by those opposed to the movement has been met and answered, 
and the liquor interests of the country to-day stand without 
a friend that can present a single valid reason to justify their 
continued existence. 

Alcohol used as a beverage has been unmistakably and un- 
answerably stamped by the medical profession, by other scien- 
tists, by the best thought of the age, as a poison. It has been 
shown by overwhelming evidence that when so used even in 
moderate quantities it is a positive injury to the human sys- 
tem. It weakens the body, it blurs the mind, it invites disease, 
and it destroys the soul of man. It produces more pauperism, 
more crime, more sorrow than all other causes combined. It 
is the prolific mother of prisons, jails, insane asylums, and 
almshouses. It has no friends left, except those who manu- 
facture and sell it and make a profit out of the business. It is 
a curse against which widows and orphans and sorrow-siricken 
people in every community in our land have lifted up their 
prayers and haye petitioned their Government to abolish. 


4 


* 
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No one can now stand before an intelligent audience and 
defend the existence of the saloon. That evil institution is 
now recognized as one wifhout a.saving grace, and as the chief 
breeding place of human misfortunes and tragedies. That the 
saloomis doomed is a fact now generally admitted, and another 
generation will marvel at the patience and forbearance of 


this generation in tolerating it so long. No State nor city nor-] bush 


community has abolished the saloons that has not been greatly 
benefited in every way by doing so, Prohibition is not only a 
moral but also an economic blessing to any State that adopts it. 
As a revenue producer the liquor business is worse than a fail- 
ure. It gives only a small percentage of the large sums it takes 
from the consumers to the support of Government and it 
weakens the taxpaying powers of the people among whom it is 
tolerated. 

If, therefore, Mr. President, the saloon is bad, what good 
can there be in the distillery or the brewery whose business it 
is to manufacture supplies for the saloon? If the one is abol- 
ished, why should the other remain? It has been estimated 
that the amount wasted in this country each year for alcoholic 
drinks amounts to nearly two and one-half billions of .dollars. 
Think of what an enormous and inexcusable waste of our na- 
tional wealth, to say nothing of the infinite harm, that its use 
inflicts upon the people. No good whatever comes from that 
staggering expenditure, and it is all absolute waste. What a 
tremendous saving of our national wealth can be accomplished 
by stopping it altogether, Let the people of this country have 
the opportunity in the constitutional way to express their wishes 
in regard to it. Let this Congress at least respond to this un- 
mistakable demand and give the people a chance through their 
States to ratify this amendment. . 

This is not simply a war-time movement. The arguments in 
favor of prohibition have been, accentuated, not created, by 
the existence of the present world-wide war. It is a bad 
policy to waste wealth in time of peace; it is a worse policy, 
and may bea fatal policy. to waste it in time of war. I should, 
Mr. President, support this constitutional amendment in time 
of peace. I can do so with even greater earnestness at this 
time when we are engaged in a titanic war and when all of 
the energies and resources of the Nation and the strength of 
the people should be conserved. I hope to see this amendment 
receive the requisite number of votes, both in the Senate and 
in the House, and that this session of Congress will before ‘its 
adjournment give to the people the opportunity to settle this 
question according to their wishes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Record an article by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, 
on the question of conservation of food by prohibition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
henrs none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


How MucH Foon CONSERVATION ts POSSIBLE FROM Wan-Trur PROHIBI- 
TION AND How GREATLY IS IT NEEDED, 


(By Irving Fisher. professor of political economy, Yale University.) 
LIQUOR USES UP 94,000,000 BUSHELS OF GRAIN A YEAR, . 
Grain used by brewers, 1916. y 


{Reported by Department of Agriculture, 1917; figures given to the 
iy zi nearest 100,000 bushels.J 7 8 45 


Bushels. 

Pk fe Pee Soe betta SE ek a a eee . 52, 400, 000 
Corn — CARER 13, 600, 000 
pT a — —— — — y „000 
AAS + a EOE SARE SARE APES Pell hee GS yes HL ea -.. 68, 400, 000 


Grain used by distillers, 


{Includes that for industrial alcohol. Internal Revenue report, 1916, 
figures given to nearest 100,000 bushels.] 


Bushels. 
Corn — 32, 100, 000 
Barley — 4,500,000 
Rye 3. 100. 000 
— ̃ ⅛ . T.. — 39, 700, 000 
Tota! grain used by distillers and brewers combined. 
[Including that distilled for industrial alcohol.] 
Bushels. 
Din! —T—T 48 700. 
Brewers - 


— a o m aa ae aol o „ 


108, 100, 000 
ain amounts òf other grains (mostly oats and wheat) are also 
se 


The quantity of grain nsed by the distilleries in the manufácture of 
industria! alcohol is not exactly known, but in 1916 the total quantity 
of distilled spirits for denaturing, manufacturing. and seientifie pur- 

ses was 87.000.000 gallons, and that the remainder presumably for 

uman consumption as alcoholic beverages 162,000,000 gallons, In 
other words, gbout a third of the total was used industriaiiv. As a 
much larger proportion of the alcohol from molasses is nsed industrially 
than Is the case with that from grain. the fraction of the grain so used 
was probably less than one-third: in other words, the grain used for 
manufactured alcoholic beverages was more than two-thirds of the total 
of 89,700,000 bushels, and therefore more than 26,000,000 bushels. 


u 


milk and only a very smali fraction in meat, 


Total grain used in production of alcoholic bercrages. 


Bushels. 

For distilled liquors ~-=- PR om CO ee Be ONE 
For beer TT 000 
PV — — 94, 400, 000 
55,000,000 


These 94,000,000 bushels, consisting mostly of (about 

bushels of barley. at 48 unds r bushel, and (about) 35,000,000 
eis of corn, rice, and rye, at ushel, make over 

4,600,000,000 pounds of grain, 

HOW THIS WASTE COULD BE SAVED IN BREAD. 


This could be exported, or better, used to eke out our own bread 
supply by mixing with wheat flour and thus releasing the equivalent 
amount of wheat for export. 

It is easy for any cook to mix corn with wheat flour up to 10 per cent. 
In the Mellon Institute, of Pittsburgh, where bread experiments are be- 
ing made, mixtures have been successful up to 50 per cent and fairly 
successful even up to 66 per cent. Barley can be mixed with wheat 
flour up to 20 per cent by any cok and up to a higher percentage, given 
the requisite knowledge and skill. Mr. Hoover recently had in his rooms 
bread Staph garrena, Wey per cent barley. which could not be detected by its 
ap arance to the eye or by its taste from the original wheat bread. 

his will probably be a popular form of war bread. 


HOW MUCH BREAD COULD BB SAVED. 


A pound of grain makes about a pound of bread, for the 25 to 30 per 
cent of the grain removed by milling is almost exactly replaced in the 
bread by other in jients—milk, water, salt. etc. 

Thus alcoholic beverages divert from bread making the equivalent of 
4,600,000,000 1-pound loaves of bread per annum, or about 12,500,000 
1-pound loaves per pas: 

The cessation of the brewing and 5 of alcoholic beverages 
would thus enable us to export these 12.500, 1-pound loaves of bread 
per day. Even if we make a much larger allowance for the industrial 
alcohol than we have, the figure will exceed 11,000,000 loaves. 


HOW FAR DO BREWERS’ AND 8 GRAINS HELP THE HUMAN FOOD 
SUPPLY 


It is true that “ brewers’ grains" and “ distillers’ grains —the waste 
from the production of alcoholic liquors—while they can not be u 
directly for human food, contain food value for cattle. When they are 
fed to cattle part of their food value can be recovered for human food 
in the form of meat or milk. 

The brewers claim that 35 per cent of the original grain is left in the 
form of brewers’ grains. An 12 statement by Lord Davenport 
gives the figure in England as 25 per cent. The discrepancy is ex- 
plained by the fact that the brewers’ “35 per cent” is by value and 
not by weight. In either case only a fraction of this is recoverable in 


56 pounds per 


But measurement by weight is very crude. We should measure the 
results in food units. The food unit is the calorie, which is also a unit 


of heatin wer or energy-givin, wer, 
we 8 Just seen, barley a . len ves behind about a third 
s a given weight of these 


of its weight in dried brewers’ grains. 


grains Rossman only three-fourths the food value of the same weight ot 


t follows that only about one-fourth—t. e., three-fourths of one- 


rley, 
nal value is left for cattle feed. A 


third—of the ori 
calculation gives the result as 28 per cent. 

Similarly, corn after 9 len ves behind somewhat less than a 
third of its weight in dried distillers’ grains. As a given weight of these 

alns possesses nine-tenths the food value of the same weight of corn, 
ft tollows that three-tenths—1. e.. nine-tenths of one-third—of the orig: 
inal food value is left for cattle feed. This also, when more exactly en 
culated, works out at 28 per cent. 

When the brewers’ and distillers’ grains are turned into meat about 
nine-tenths of the food value Is iost In the process. The one-tenth which 
is recovered is therefore one-tenth of 28 per cent of the original grain, 
or less than 3 per cent of the food value in the original barley and corn. 

If the grains are used for milk production a much larger 1 is 
secured—about two-thirds of the value of the brewers’ and distillers’ 

ins, I. e., two-thirds of 28 per cent, or about 20 per cent of the orig- 
al food value. 

If we count the meat (or milk) thus recovered in terms of equivalent 
bread the saving from stopping the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
would be 3 per cent, or 20 per cent less than 12,500,000 loaves— 
roughly twelve (or ten) million toaves—tlet us say 11,600,000 a day. 

“ MILLER’S OFFAL.” 


These recoveries, however, must In their turn be partiy offset, for 
he ag manufacture of liquor takes avay a feed that prevents the makin 
of “ miller's offal "—amounting usua iy to about 28 per cent by weigh 
(abroad usually about 40 per cent) of the original gratn—wnich would 
be created as a by-product if the grain were milled into flour, 

These exer for miler’s offal relate to wheat and may possibly be 
different for barley or corn. But the net result would be to raise 
slightly the net wastage figure (ten to twelve million loaves a day) 
above obtained. 

We conclude that 11,000,000 loaves a day is a fair estimate of the 
bread yo T we are now drinking up. 

It should be observed that three-fourths of this food waste is from 
brewing. The common idea that the distillers are the more important 
food wasters is erroneous. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES NOT PROPERLY FOODS, 


No account is bere taken of the food value in beer nor of the calories 
(of little or no use in the human organism) of the alcohol in beer and 
spirits. As these food and heat values can not be expended without 
at the same time poisoning the human system with alcohol, it is on! 
technically correct to count even the food value of beer as a rea 
part of the food of the Nation, and, according to the best physiological 
authorities, it is probably not even technically correct to count the 
heat value of alcohol as such. 

ARE 11,000,000 LOAVES A DAY WORTH COUNTING? ; 

Having secured the figure 11,000,000 loaves as a conseryatiye estimate 
of the grain waste from alcoholic beverages, we next ask, How impor- 
tant to the Nation is this item? 

The distillers and brewers in full-page advertisements have recently 
been g to belittle such waste as a small S of the grain 
crop. although a few years ago they were magnifying their use of grain 
as an importent part of the farmer's market. he in crop is not 
the right basis of comparison, yet even in relation to the grain crop the 
waste is nearly 2 per cent. e grain crop includes feeds for horses, 
cattle, swine, poultry, ctc, as well as exports, Prof. Sherman, in 


more exact 


1917. 


Food Products, points out (p. 259) that about nine-tenths of the 
corn crop is consumed on the farm, and of the one-tenth which is sold 
not all is used for human food; also (p: 264) that only about one- 
twentieth of the oat crop is used by milling industries, including that 
a i e ng cereals, Oply about one-third of the rye crop is 
made into flour. 

The distillers in 1916 consumed over 1 at cent of the total corn 
consumption by man and beast in the United States, 2 per cent of the 
total barley consumption, 8 per cent of the to rye consumption. 
The brewers used over 6 per cent of the total rice consumption, per 
cent of the total barley consumption. 

Bat it must be remembered that the feeds to cattle, swine, and poultry 
are recovered in human food only to a very slight extent, and horse 
feed is not so recovered at all. rom the standpoint of cur national 
food supply we ought to compare the 11,000. loaves wasted in 
alcoholic beverages with the total human food values involved. So 
measured, the waste of 11,000,000 loaves a day is very appreciable. 

A pound loaf of bread contains about 1,250 calories, or about half of 
the average per capita food requirement; 11,000,000 loaves therefore 
contain calories equal to the total calories required by 5,500,000 people. 

Counting our population as 100,000,000, an amount equai, at least, 
to A per cent of our entire national human food consumption is wasted 
in alcoholic beverages. 

In terms of total breadstuffs the percentage is still greater. The 
consumption of bread in the United States, including pastry, is esti- 
mated by experts at five-sixths of a loaf per capita. 

This means that what we waste in beer and spirits is 13 per cent of 
the total breadstuffs we eat. 

WHAT 11,000,000 LOAVES A DAY MEAN IN WAR. 

When we turn to the real problem, the war problem, the problem 
of supplying our allies, the 11,000,000 loaves per day, which means 
80,000,000 bushels of grain per year, wasted in the production of 
alcoholic beverages is nearly 25 per cent of the total food and feed 
stuffs exported by the United States in 1916, that total being 405,000,000 
bushels, made up as follows: 


Food and feed stuffs exported from United States in 1916. 


Barley WOR a oa ccc ected he ak heaton spaced netics 22, 485, 920 
CON DROBO ee See Sie ee ee — 53, 543, 227 
MOIR Ty UR aca a ean aee) 01, 411, 239 

Oatmeal, bushels (also large export of oat breakfast 
cereals)... 1, 750, 000 
Rice, bushels 1, 330, 000 
Rye, bushels. 15, 161, 090 
aye flour (bus , 000 
ee Coen ER ß ERS AE ES — 154, 049, 686 
Wheat flour (bushel wheat to make 43 bushels to barrel). 54, 705, 500 

Wheat, bushels (made into bread) (estimated from pounds 
eee Oe ee NAE 210, 000 
HLS Pept RES ICL Mtn Pane Saletan Pao a ADP Re ne Tsao Cee 405, 146, 662 


Again, 11,000,000 loaves a da 
the English (3099990); Frene 


This bread waste would more than suppiy a bread ration of 1-pound 
loaf a day to all the inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland, 
War would nearly supply one-third of the bread ration of England and 
ales. 

It would more than supply a pound loaf to every one of the 39,600,000 
inhabitants of France every four gays 

It would furnish half a pound a day to the 1,250,000 dependent chil- 
dren in Belgium, and a pound loaf to every man of the 240,000 in 
the United States Army R rs, the 400, National Guard, the 
500,000 draft, the 5,800,000 in the French Army, and the 3,000,000 in 

. the British pete and then give a loaf to every one of the million 
families in New York City, 

It is true that we could make these same savings out of our large 
grain crop in some other way. Instead of stopping or reducing beer 
and whisky making, we could reduce exports to our allies or reduce 
the production of milk or meat or reduce the number of horses. 

But, seriously and solemnly, are these the places at which to 
economize rather than economizing on a use which is not only neces- 
sary but, as we all know, vastly injurious to the Nation? 


DOES LIQUOR MAKING REDUCE THE PRICE OF MILK? 


We may pause here to answer an ingenious objection, 

The liquor interests in a circular to Congress (signed by the “ Farm- 
ers’ F Co.“ New York) state that “to eliminate brewers’ gains 
for milch-cattle food will unquestionably lessen milk production 20 per 
cent; will unquestionably increase the cost of production to such an 
extent that the purchase price of a quart of milk, now fixed at 11 cents 
per quart, will unquestionably force the price to 25 or 30 cents per 
wae — a great centers of population where a pure milk supply is most 

ulred. 


hese bogies need not 9 5 us, inasmuch as, in the first place, the 
Department of Agriculture has shown how to secure leguminous foods in 
substitution, and, in the, second place, the brewers’ grains could not 
possibly supply 20 per cent, or even one-third of that figure, of the 

in food of milch cattle or even a far smaller percentage of their total 


‘ood. 

According to a table in the Agricultural Outlook, October 15, 1914 
Farmers’ Bulletin 629, about 9 per cent of the corn crop, 5 per cent ot 
the oat crop, and 4 per cent of the barley crop are used for feedin 
milch cows. These percentages applied to the production of 1916 womi 
indicate that from these three grains alone, without counting other 
cattle feeds, the milch cattle obtained 800,000,000 bushels of n, The 
entire amount of brewers’ grains in that year would, according to the 
brewers’ own claims, not exceed 25,000, bushels, or 8 per cent of 
300,000,000. 

The price of milk may indeed rise from the general war conditions, 
but the withdrawal of brewers’ grains will not be the cause. 

One of the chief dairy companies in the United States, when asked 
this question our committee replied : 

z bably the single factor of withdrawing brewers’ grains from the 
marliet would not affect the pe of milk or haye any material influence 
on the price of other cattle feeds.“. 

Prohibition would tend greatly to iower the cost of living, including 
the cost of milk, in many different ways, some direct and others, uite 
as important, indirect. ome of these will be shown in a later state- 
ment on national efficiency in relation to alcohol. 
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Incidentally, however, we may note that, as we all know, alcoholic 

verages now waste both the money and the power to earn money of 
the poor. Dr. Haven Emersen, health commissioner of New York City, 
finds, in a recent investigation, that 5 per cent of the income of the poor 
in New York City is nt on alcoholic beverages. A much larger ce 
cent of earning power is lost thereb Consequently, dut of the saving 
in both these respects which war-time prohibition would bring, there 
would be a large net gain for the babies“ milk (about which the brewers 
and distillers are suddenly so solicitous) even if the price of milk should 
rise several fold. 

The economy in buying brewers’ and distillers’ grains, as compared 
with other foods, some of which have a great food value per ton, has 
niso been exaggerated. 

The prices per ton on May 18, 1917, were as follows: 


Spring bran $42. 60 
Brewers’ grain: 43. 50 
Malt sprouts.. 45. 60 
Choice yellow gluten_ 48. 60 
Winter wheat middlings 50. 10 
CaS) OR Sal SS REIT ES WREST Pe 


Distillers’ dried grains__ 


ee ty a eee LE SS ae ES SLE 61. 75 


The brewers’ and distillers’ grains are not regarded as the best cattle 
feed. They need to be supplemented by other foods, such as miller's 

ins, and are not used at all by many of the best dairies. This fact 
s-vouched for by one of the best known of these dairies in a letter to 
this committee. 


GRAIN NOT THE ONLY FOOD WASTED. 


Besides the grain used in manufacturing alcoholic beverages there 
is an enormous 5 of molasses and considerable quantities of 
grape sugar or maltose as well as glucose or eap so used. 

edueced to pounds the items for 1916 are as follows: 
Pounds. 
2, 712, 635, 280 
2, 556, 011, 528 
174, 530, 272 


Barley, 56,513,235 bushels, 48 pounds per bushel 
Corn, 45,643,063 bushels, 56 pounds per bushel.. 
Rye, 3,116,612 bushels, 66 pounds per bushel 


—— SS CL Ea rt, X 141, 249, 292 
Grape sugar or maltose. 54, 934, 621 
Molasses, 152,142,282 gallons, 11 pounds per gallon... 1, 673, 564, 552 
Glucose or sirup, 2,742,894 gallons, 11 pounds per 

PLES Ra ola aR ASS EET SS Sey aps, SS RE ee SESS 50, 171, 894 


7, 343, 096, 939 
These figures include some two-thirds of a billion pounds of grain 


used in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. The figures have been 
carefully compiled by Prof. T. M, Carver, of Harvard 8 with 
others, and reviewed by Prof. Cannon, physiologist of the Harvard 


Medical School, and others. 

It has objected that a large amount of the molasses is not fit for 
human consumption. A large amount of it, however, is so used, namely, 
that from the cane-sugar refinerles. This is being used in the present 
sugar e 1 in England and France. That from the 
beet-sugar neries is not good for human 8 but it is good 
for stock feed and can also be used for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. In short, all of the seven and one-third billion pounds could 
be utilized otherwise than by manufacture into alcoholic beverages and 
almost all of it could be used for human food. Probably the total food 
value wasted, when the items other than grains are included, is a 
quarter larger than that of the 11,000,000 loaves. 


FOOD WASTE IN THE LIGHT OF WORLD FAMINE, 


This food waste would be considered important in Loe times; 
but in time of war, when there is a great food shortage, the waste 
is much more serious. The extent of this shortage is not yet realized, 
although Mr. Hoover has published his findings. ‘These findings are 
based on studies made by him and his staff in the various countries 


abroad in collaboration with the food ministers of the various countries. 
— 8 of bread grains for our allies were calculated by him 
as follows: 


10, 009, 000 
5, 009, 000 


555, 009, 000 


416, 093, 00) 


This makes a totai grain requirement of nearly a billion bushels, of 
which over half is for human consumption. Mr. Hoovef thinks that, 
while it would be 1 for the United States to supply all of the 
requirements for grain food for humans and grain fodder for animals, 
the major part of the burden must fall on us. 

Certainly all of the 8 we now waste in drink will be needed, and 
more, for with 20,000,000 men withdrawn from production, with grain 
fields devastated in France, Belgium, Poland, and Serbia, with grain 
ships destroyed by submarines, and with short crops at home—the 
shortage in winter wheat having been estimated by our Department of 
‘Agriculture at 189,000,000 bushels—we need food economy as we have 
never needed it in this country since the Pilgrim Fathers suffered in 
those historic days, the survival of which led to the establishment of 
Thankagiving Day. 

The International Bureau of Agriculture at Rome has estimated 
the shortage of the crops ot 1916, as compared with 1915, as follows 
(1916 shortage relatively to 1915): 


Per cent, 


Potatoes, 7 countries. 
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The chief reason why we in 


America have not yet appreciated t 
shortage of our food uo is that so far we have eked it out by 8 


on reserves. We haye beea sianghtering animals and reducing their 
number, and have drawn on foods in cold storage so greatly that the 
decreases in a year up to March 1 are as follows: 


Per cent. 
Cheese (American, pounds) — 29.3 
Eggs traten 50 dozen) — SUE — 8&6. 3 
Lard (pounds) 31. 7 
Lamb Sait 3 mutton (pounds) — . |: Be 
Frue. pork nee.. a eee 28. 


The 3 table is one of many of great interest on this 2 
7 À by Profs. Seager and Chaddock, in Columbla War Pape 
„ division — intelligence and publicity, Columbia Teit 


1b17. soon as the ne of this country realize that world war is 
threatening 2 ‘amine no patriotic citizen, whatever his views on 
Meer eran of the alcohol problem, will hesitate to favor wa 
pro 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the pending constitutional amendment. There has been 
so much said upon the subject that I do not feel I can add any- 
thing of value. I wish to say, however, that I am in favor of 
the amendment and expect to vote for it. 

Oregon is one of the States recently to adopt prohibition. I 
think it will be refreshing and perhaps interesting to offer some 
evidence of the results of prohibition in that State. 

In 1915 the State ingrafted an amendment upon the consti- 
tution known as the partial-prohibition amendment. In 1917 
the State adopted what is known as a bone-dry amendment to 
the constitution. Consequently Oregon is one of the baby pro- 
hibition States. I think the structure of society is about the 
same the country over, and what necessarily has proven to be 
a wholesome principle of government for the people of Oregon 
will necessarily, as a social question, prove to be an excellent 
rule of conduct to be applied in the Eastern, Southern, Middle, 
or Western States. 

This question might properly be discussed from the standpoint 
of its economic value or its social effect. It has an equal merit 
as a political question, as has been stated so splendidly by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jouxson]. It has been facetiously 
said of Oregon that it is one of the experimental States in the 
field of legislation. I accept that statement as an honor. We 
have introduced several forms of government and have not made 
a single failure. I am in accord with the Senator from the 
Pacific coast when he says that it is safe to leave any question 
with the people. 

Within the human minds in our State and along the whole 
coast there has been clearness of thought and squareness of 
mind among the people upon all questions of government com- 
ing before them to settle, whether it involved a statutory or a 
constitutional problem, I have abiding faith in the people, and 
I believe the constitutional amendment should be submitted. 

I wish to submit and read a telegram from the governor of 
our State, Mr. Withycombe, as to the effect of partial prohibition 
and the effect of bone-dry prohibition, which has obtained in 
that State since 1915; 


SALEM, OREG., July 39, 1917. 
Hon. CHarRtes L. McNary, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

eneral effects of prohibition decidedly good; crimes growing less; 
jails empty ; workin — more prosperous ; committed to penitentiary, 
1914, 257 ; 1915, 26 

I might add that that was before Oregon adopted the prohibi- 
tion amendment to the constitution 
1916, 148 

That was after prohibition had been tried three years, a re- 
duction of 100 per cent. 


Savings deposits 1915 thirty-seven and one-half millions, 1916 forty- 
five and one-quarter millions, 
JAMES WITHYCOMEE, 


I have a telegram from Mr. John F. Carroll, editor of the 
Telegram, ohe of our leading papers, which I will ask permis- 
sion to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 81, 1917. 
Senator CHARLES L. McNar 


Senate chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Prohibition has had a remarkable 8 decrease crime and 
enhance ce moral and economic situation in — This is Ege 
statistics for the year 1916, when n 


c d- 
tion of Prohibition has caused 
business, and a ression is 
e 


Investigation b 
~ tate as Mage arth of pro- 
bankers, merchants, shopk seperi, 
oss of building occupancy in the 


sion in only a few lines o 
confined to Portland. 


ommerce of conditions . the 
hibition revealed hearty 
and fathers, with practi 


roval b 
no 


serious! 


ef resigning 
SEs sea but ard hes 
and club life has never ae a predo: 
hand, according to the chamber of 
in favor of 
its adoption. 
reduces efiicien assert, and tends to arent accidents, espe- 
y Monday morn’ rent situation in Portland was seriously 
edles in idee EA Gown: town oye — This, however, has almost 
been remedied. Whol and other merchants declare collections 
E goara of IE aroraa clothing, shoes, and other 
than before prohi fion was adopted, 
vation’ also revealed a huge decrease in dis- 
eases. Vana. 3 according to the report of the chamber's 
committee. have disappeared to such an extent that most of the so- 
called specialists ” or the medical profession have left the State. 
Records in the office of the sheriff of Multnomah County show that 
there are now confined in the county jail one-half the number of 
prones incarcerated in 1916. These records also show there is 2 
arrest where there were 20 in the time when Oregon was wet. 
1915 there were 2,219 commitments to the Multnomah Coun all: $ 
in 1916 there were 1,482; during the first six months of 191 
were 914. The last number includes many slacker arrests, pending in- 
vestigation of registration and other incidents in preparation for 
war. Police records for Portland show there were $1 arrests for 
nonsupport in 1915 and 31 in 1916. There were 344 insane com- 
mitments in 1915 and 256 in 1916. The va 
the county jail in 1915 and 32 in 1916. g the month of Decem- 
ber, 1915, there were 215 prisoners in the count, and in De- 
cember, 1916, only 62 8 were confined in the jail. Police records 
also show there were 18,248 arrests in 11 months of 1915, and for 
the 5 Period pi 1916 there were 10,042 arrests. The 
305 person for intoxication in 11 months of 1915 


and 1,820 persons for that offense d the correspondin riod of 
1916. In 1915 the Ore State ä had a sopatation of 566, 
in 1916 there were persons in, the institution. Police records in 


Portland for the 8 7 months of the current year show that there 
were approxima ag: as many arrests as were made for the corre- 

sponding 10d 1913 Bank clearings for Po 1915 

amounted to $544, 440. 756 and in 1916 $649, 1 

ere to $72,577,031. in 1916 $91,894,478. Sa 

anks of the State in 1915 amounted to 

ts in oo 8 mes regon for 1915 amounted 

0 $14, 835, 474, for 1916 $17.932,2) The 712 aon the post office of 

Portland in 1915 was $1,216, Bit. tae 1916, $122 

es F. CARROLL. 


Mr. McNARY. I wish to read another telegram. It is from 
the president of the Anti-Saloon League: x 


PORTLAND, Ong. July 80. 
Hon, CHARLES L. McNar 


United States Bonate, washington, D. C.: 


Oregon pona sentiment Increasingly and overwhelmingly favorable 
to national prohibition, Have secured data from Mayor Albee— 


The mayor of our largest city, Portland— 


showing first year under prohibition reduced Portland's arrests of 
drunks and vags from 10,116 to 2,790. Bank deposits increased seven 
millions. One hundred and six less inmates at county poor farm. 
Strikes far more easily handled. Salvation Army captain estimates 
city morals improved 90 per cent. 

B. LEE Pacer. 


I desire permission also to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram from Mr, Baker, president of the Oregon Anti-Saloon 
League, and also an editorial from the Portland Oregonian, one 
of the leading and most substantial papers in the West. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection, and it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows : 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 28, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES L. MCNARY, 
United States Senator from Orego 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
Economic conditions: Bank clearings 1915 (with saloons), fifty-four 
millions; 1916, Boos rohibition, forty-nine millions. Bank deposits reas? 
seventy-two millions; 1916, ninety-one millions. Savings deposits 1 
fourteen million; 1916, seventeen million. No decrease in 8 
cn used b; prohibition ; "practically every business man says prohibition 
ine 75 r aoe Old saloon locations snapped up by 
other business within No vacancies now. classes credit 
After saloon driven 
stores said business better. Laundry 
usiness,. jewelers, motion pictures and theaters, shoe 
jalty stores, tailor and clothing sto restaurants; all 
5 eee 5 report = grea, A ne ge cent ef- 
ie 3 pres, espec logging — a um 
meri aay 3 Portland), 91; 1916, 31. 
915, 
12160 


Vagrants (coun jail, 
Multnomah) 1915, 406: A; — Multnomah jail, De- 
cember, 1915, ? Decembe 418. 6 


Arrests by Portland police 11 

months 1915, 18,243, tan mantis 1916, 10,042. Intoxication cases, 11 

months 1915 (Portla 6,305; 11 i Bete — 1916 é 00 18 rh 
Nun ber commi ments mo State Penitentiary 191 1916, 4 

Public officials of Oregon say: Gov. Withcombe, provin: Wee 


success from 8 and moral s 8 Al Sater, one of 
greatest forwa: ge ever taken eA city. Alderman, superintendent 
of schools, a ildren better clothed, Se — shod; attendance im- 
Sores e of Bel’ tat puter ee 20 Cane, UNINE 

o ce, from wrk ce n a ng. ur 
eric, moral effects wholly 8 superintendent State In- 
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sane Hospital, decreased number insane commitments, and is — 
3 mere proren of paresis, Langguth, municipal judge, good thing 
Baker, President Oregon Anti-Saloon League. 


{From Portland Oregonian of Dec. 31, 1916.] 
DRY OREGON GROWS. 
The recent investigation Jed into almost every avenue of trade, for 
the pero of learning just how business had been affected. 
ith the exception of those lines dependent directly or partly on the 
saloon ‘or their business not a single merchant reported that 


business 
prohibition had hurt 
Contrary to ectations the laundry business has not suffered. 
e : ah ag a 3 bartenders’ 1 and 
aprons and supplying towe ey have made that u branching 
into the 8 e und a —— of their books pin fg A an increase 


of about 5 per 
All lines of legitimate merchandise pame gyei y This seems 2 be 


particularly true of je stores. Men who 

money for drinks new are bu jéwelry. 9 6 a block 
from the water front opposed p bition Feen e in in FOUN, "within a a 
block of his store were seven * State 


went dry he 
tried to sell out. He could not. ironical turn of fate placed jew- 


than ever. 
rt an im 8 rticularl 2 — 
the west side east o “og Boe denies eres ey are 


selling a greater proportion of eilane shoes now gh — they did a 
year ago. The assertion that children are better shod is corroborated 
a the school authorities, 
84 — 8 stores and big department stores are unanimous in 
on that prohibition has not — — their —— 9 All of them 
8 doing more business now than a y 
A prominent merchant tailor N worked hard against eee 
two years ago now asserts that he would work just a reed the other 
way: „„ better clothes and a percentage 
ing cash for them. 
. Smti * St man reports that collections are better Arg prohibi- 
is is 8 trut of the smaller stores. The big whole- 
sale houses report that their collections are better. 

The of the saloon has left no abnormal number of vacant 
storerooms. In the main business district all but three of the rooms 
formerly occupied by saloons are now filled with legitimate lines of 
business. More- hen 75 per cent of the old saleon locations were 

ped up by other business men within a month after the saloons 
went out of business. 

Prohibition Portland bas attracted more tourists than Portland with 
its saloons ever did in a normal 


Some of 
them are absorbing the losses due to the elimination ae the “bar by the 
increased business in their rooms and restaurants. men say 


there is no reason why a hotel should depend on its saloon to carry 
along the rest of the house any more than a rtment store 
— . —.— shoe Ware ge for instance, to carry the losses of its dress- 
8 
Employers aor that those of its oyees eng inclined to 
drink have gained fully 25 per cent in ciency. This is particularly 


true of logging-camp operators, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the temperance movement 
in the United States may be divided into three epochs. The 
movement was first started by the appeal to the individual. 
Temperance societies were formed. The people were asked to 
sign pledges to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquor, and 
a considerable advance was made thereby. However, we know 
that such promises are often broken under exposure to the al- 
lurements of the saloon, and many signers of the pledge fell vic- 
tims to temptation. It is still true as it was in Shakespeare’s 
time that “If to do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been, churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces.” 

Because of failure to produce the expected results the tem- 
pPerance people saw it was necessary to take a further step in 
the direction of obtaining abstinence. 

STATE PROHIBITION, 


The second movement was an appeal for restrictive legisla- 
tion by the States, namely, high license; an appeal to cities to 
pass ordinances prohibiting the use of ‘intoxicating liquors in 
wards and cities; and appeals for local-option laws in counties; 
and at last State-wide prohibition, 

It is needless to say, Mr. President, that the use of intoxicating 
liquor has been demonstrated by the medical fraternity to be 
most deleterious to health. A little book came to me on yester- 
day entitled “Alcohol,” by Eugene Lyman Fisk, in which I have 
found some very valuable information. I found that in England 
of the people who abstained from the use of intoxicating liquor 
87 per cent less died than those of the ordinary. risks in the life 
insurance companies of Great Britain. In other words, the man 
who abstained lived longer, he was a better risk. Speaking of 
the British Life Assurance Co., it is interesting to note this 
paragraph : 

This institution mas founded at a time when the total abstainer was 


looked upon as a “ queer duck,” probably mentally unbalanced and cer- 
ioy phy 5 55 i es In fact, this particular company was founded 
a man who 


been asked 5 pay an extra premium because he in- 
puen on oey a total abstainer. 
ag 2 2 2 s 


It is of interest to know that, while in the course of the company's 
whole experience the excess mortality among users was 37 cent, 


. the ages of 35 and 40 was 8. cent tn 
ee eS influence of some extremely anfavorable factor at 
that e critical period. 


The American insurance statistics show practically the same 


Mr. President, a powerful reason why the States should have 
enacted legislation establishing prohibition is found in sta- 
tistics which show that the paupers in prohibition States are 
only 46 to every 100,000 of population, that in the near prohibi- 
tion States they are 54, that in the 13 partially licensed States 
they are 123, and in the 9 license States the ratio is 127 paupers 
to every 100,000 of population. 

Statistics taken from the United States census reports show 
that in prohibition States only 118 are insane to every 100,000 
of population; in near prohibition States the number is 150, 
in partially license States it is 242, and in license States it is 
276 insane out of every 100,000 inhabitants: 

The increase of the products of manufacture in States dur- 
ing the 10 years preceding 1909 has likewise shown the ad- 
vantages of prohibition. In dry States the increase of prod- 
ucts manufactured has been 116.3 per cent, in near prohibition 
States 85.6 per cent, in partially license States 82.2 per cent, 
and in license States 73.7 per cent. 

The United States census reports also show that the number 
of crimes committed in prohibition States is far less than in 
the States where liquor is sold. It is the saloon that attracts 
the criminal, and it is the saloon that lures so many of the 
young men of our country to their destruction. 

In Fisk on Alcohol, at page 183, I find the following: 


At the mee nage the American Medical Association held on June 6 
1917, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, the noted surgeon, in his presidential 
address stated that the only legitimate use for alcohol was In the arts 

sciences, and that its use in medicine had become greatly restricted 
2 other drugs and remedial measures could be used 


The association then passed the following resolution : 
Whereas we 8 that the use of alcohol is detrimental to the human 
econoom: 
Whereas iey A use in therapeutics as a tonic or stimulant or for food has 
no scientific value: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Medical Association is opposed to the 
use of alcohol as a beverage. 
The Pirogov Society, the leading medical association of Rus- 
sia, on May 29, 1915, approved and published a document con- 
taining the following : 


menacing 


ravery, 


use of small doses of alcohol—always a narcotic poison—de- 
BEES men whose tutions are severer forms of 

that are obviously the cause of much personal and social 
It has been proved that a regular consumption of small 
morbidity, 8 pae number of accidents, mental 
sicknesses, suicides, crime R 3 th qualitative and quanti 
tative minus of capacity 8 and physical work. The con- 
cept “ moderation“ can i not ho ea for habitual use of alcoholic drinks 
since the customary use of a poison is nonmoderation and misuse. 

These are some of the reasons why the States took hold of the 
question and passed high license and prohibition statutes for 
cities and towns and finally for the States themselves. 

Yet, Mr. President, notwithstanding these laws, we have not 
been able to enforce absolute prohibition. And why? It is be- 
cause surrounding the States that have established prohibition 
are States that declare it lawful to sell intoxicating liquors, and 
it is impossible to prevent the importation of liquor into pro- 
hibition States so situated. Consequently, notwithstanding pro- 
hibition has been extending until now it is the law in about 26 
States, yet it is impossible to enforce absolute prohibition under 
that system. 

From the Statistical Abstract for 1916 I take the following, 
showing the consumption in gallons per capita of intoxicating 
liquors: 


ee OEDS: 3 


Mr. President, what necessity, then, arises from that condi- 
tion? The vecessity of having a. Nation-wide prohibition con- 
stitutional amendment. That is the necessity. That seems the 
only remedy to prevent the shipment of liquor from one State 
to another, 

I heard the colloquy between the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. REED] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] as 
to whether the prohibition law in Kansas had been a success. 
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One declared that it had been and the other insisted that it 
had not, but every contention of the Senator who declared 
the law a failure demonstrated the necessity for a national con- 
stitutional amendment. The very thing that prevented the 
State of Kansas from enforcing absolute prohibition was the 
fact that liquors from other States adjoining had been sur- 
reptitiously taken into that State. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that when the temperance 
people have tried in two different ways to get absolute prohibi» 
tion and have not been completely successful, the last resort and 
the third appeal should be made to the Nation. The Nation is 
deeply interested in this question. It has been said that the 
War College division of the United States Army made an esti- 
mate of the number of killed and wounded in the wars of all 
history from 500 years before Christ to the Russian-Japanese 
War of a few years ago, and it was found that in all those wars 

the total killed and wounded was 2,800,000 men, and of that 
number it was estimated that 700,000 were killed and 2,100,000 
wounded. $ Sot 

Mr. President, it is also stated that Mr. Hobson in a lecture 
that the number of deaths from alcohol among the people of the 
white race in the world is 3,500,000 every year. If that is true 
you can readily see that war losses are but an inconsiderable 
fraction compared to the losses chargeable to the account of 
intoxicating liquors. It is said, therefore, that every year there 
die from the use of intoxicating liquors five times as many per- 
sons as the total of all the victims in the wars of the world 
for 2,300 years.- 3 

The National Government can more certainly enforce its 
liquor legislation. -The Federal courts are feared, and hence 
laws will be observed. As a State can not under our dual form 
of government establish complete prohibition, any State is justi- 
fied in urging a national constitutional amendment for prohibi- 
tion for its own protection. Otherwise 36 States could not pro- 
tect themselves against 12 Commonwealths. What a great in- 
terest, then, has the Nation to see that her citizens are pre- 
served, ready to defend her in all times of stress and need. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator from 
Colorado has expired. F 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, when the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprnc] was suggested 
to me I said I would not support it under any circumstances. 
I said I would not vote for any limitation upon the submission 
of the constitutional amendment. Furthermore, I expressed 
the opinion then that has been expressed here by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and by other Senators—that Congress 
has no power to put in a limitation of that kind. 

But, Mr. President, after more consideration and reflection 
and ascertaining the situation in the Senate, I have changed 
my mind with reference to my vote upon the amendment. I 
have determined that I will vote for that amendment largely 
for the reason stated by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 
Everybody recognizes that it is very difficult to get a two-thirds 
yote in the Senate upon a proposition about which there is 
serious controversy. A very careful investigation has convinced 
some of us that a two-thirds vote is very uncertain unless this 
limitation is put on. Some Senators feel that without the 
limitation they can not vote for the resolution, They feel that 
with the limitation they can vote for it. 

It seemed to me, as a friend of the resolution, that I could 
afford to vote for a provision that would very likely insure the 
submission of this amendment to the people of the country and 
give an opportunity for the adoption of that which so many of 
us are very earnestly in favor of. 

I will say frankly that this phase of the matter also influenced 
me. If the améndment is submitted with this limitation, and 
it is not ratified in six years, there is nothing to prevent Con- 
gress from a resubmission. In my judgment it will be ratified 
in six years; but suppose it is not and lacks simply one or two 
States. If two-thirds of the States of the.country have voted 
to ratify the amendment, there is no power on earth that 
can prevent Congress from resubmitting it immediately, and 
Congress will do it. The liquor interests—I do not refer to any- 
body in the Senate—but the liquor interests that would like to 
see a limitation of this kind would like to see the resoluffon de- 
feated. They should recognize now, and this is not uttered as a 
threat, but it is simply based upon the sentiments and conditions 
throughout the country, that their business is doomed, and that 
if this limitation is put on and the amendment is not ratified in 
six years it will be resubmitted, if necessary, and the contest 
will go on until it is settled in the right sort of a way.“ 

Now, looking at it in that way, I can not see anything that the 
friends of temperance will lose by the adoption of the resolution 
with the amendment of the Senator from Ohio upon it. I do 
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not think it ought to be put on. I think that this amendment 
ought to be treated just as every other constitutional amend- 
ment has been treated in the past. We never have submitted a 
constitutional amendment with a limitation of this kind before, 
but it simply illustrates what the temperance forces are up 
against in their contest with the liquor traffic. Whatever they 
get they must get by main strength, to use a common expression, 
by main strength and pure awkwardness, We have to take 
whatever we can get and then go forward for something else. 
It is just like the condition of the allies on the western battle 
fronts of Europe. They have to go forward inch and trench 
at a time. That seems to be the condition which confronts us 
on this proposition. : £ 

I recognize, as has been suggested by the Senator from Iowa, 
that it may give rise to litigation and matters of that kind, but 
that will not delay matters any more than we will be delayed 
if wé fail to pass the resolution at this time, I am willing to 
take the resolution with this limitation upon it in order to have 
the amendment submitted and give the people of the country an 
opportunity to pass upon it, because I believe they will act favor- 
ably within the six years. If they do not act favorably within 
the six years there is nothing to prevent us from resubmitting 
y to the States at the end of six years, and we will resubmit it 

n a 

I am inclined to think also that if this limitation is put on 
the contention of Senators is correct, and it is the view that I 
really hold with reference to the matter, that if Congress has 
not the power to put that limitation on it will not affect the 
amendment; it is not any part of the amendment, The very 
language of the resolution determines and specifies what the 
amendment is, and that is the proposition which is submitted to 
the States. If the Supreme Court should hold that we went 
beyond our power in putting on this limitation—and I believe 
it would hold that it would not affect the amendment itself; I 
may be mistaken, but even if it should we have not lost any- 
thing, in my judgment. s : 

So, Mr, President, for these reasons I am going to vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. VARDAMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, With pleasure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not to be taken out of the time of the 
Sénator from Mississippi, I wish to make a suggestion, which 
I have a perfect right to make in my own time. I am very 
earnestly for the proposed amendment of the Constitution. I 
do not want to divide the friends of the resolution. I feel im- 
pelled to oppose the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio, but under the circumstances I withdraw the amendment 
which I offered to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, for me to express my views 
upon this question would be but to repeat a thrice-told tale 
vexing the dull ears of a hot and weary Senate. My first politi- 
cal service was rendered in opposition to the open saloon. In 
those days in Mississippi to fight the liquor traffic was not a 
pleasant pastime. In some communities the men interested in 
the saloon business and their patrons regarded the temperance 
advocate as a usurper—one who was trying to take from them 
the blood-bought privileges of citizenship. 

Notwithstanding that trying ordeal, I have advocated pro- 
hibition in the towns, cities, counties of my State, and finally 
the State and the Nation all these years even before I became. 
a voter. £ 

I have looked forward to this day with longing and with high 
hopes of what it may bring to the people of America. I wish 
that Cengress had the power to enact a law this afternoon 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. I 
would have action immediately. 7 

As has been so clearly and conclusively stated on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon, the liquor traffic is probably the 
most insidious economic enemy to the human race and liquor 
itself the most destructive poison that ever polluted the blood 
of men or fired the heart to dastardly things. 

I shall not vote for the amendment offered by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne], because I believe the pur- 


pose of that amendment is not to promote the cause of prohibi- 


tion or further the cause of temperance. Whatever may be the 
protestations, I can not believe that any Senator opposed to the 
resolution providing for nation-wide prohibition will be induced 
to vote for that resolution because of the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. Senators opposed to the 
so-called Sheppard resolution will not support it if the Harding 
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amendment shall be adopted unless the so-called Harding 
nmendment gives the whisky interests some decided advantage. 

Now, regardless of the constitutional objection urged by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], if this resolution shall be 
agreed to by the States, there is no doubt in my mind but that 
it will stand the test in the courts and prohibition will exist 
throughout the Republic. But if the six years shall elapse 
before the adoption by the States of this resolution, it is my 
judgment that it will require another six years before we can 
hope to carry the constitutional amendment through all the State 
legislatures. I think the adoption of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio will be surrendering a great deal to the 
advocates of the liquor cause. It means delay in the consum- 
mation of the great scheme for national prohibition for which 
we have worked and the good women have prayed for all these 
years. a 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I do not believe the joint reso- 
lution offered by, the Senator from Texas will receive a single 
additional vote on its final passage because of the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. I think the 
issue ought to be made squarely. I am opposed to muddying 
the waters or throwing dust in anybody’s eyes. I think it will 
be eminently unfortunate for Congress to write something into 
the joint resolution not authorized by the Constitution, the 
effect of which will be to hinder, delay, and create doubt as to 
what the resolution really means and finally defeat its purposes. 
The cause of temperance is a holy cause. This campaign for 
prohibition is inspired by the loftiest motive and highest al- 
truism, and I do not think the cause would be promoted by 
accepting this amendment or anything akin to it. I believe the 
righteousness of the cause for which we contend demands that 
our fight be made along straight lines. Let this joint resolution 
be passed unamended, so that the American people can know 
exactly what they get when it is passed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator says that he does not believe that a 

single vote would be added to the final vote for the joint reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Texas by adding to it the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. The Senator 
ought not to say that, I submit to him, when Senators on the 
floor and otherwise have given assurance that they would vote 
for the joint resolution if it were so amended. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, I will say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that I have not heard a Senator make that statement. 
I heard the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] state a 
moment ago that he had been assured that Senators would so 
vote, but I can not understand why a Senator would vote for 
the joint resolution if he is opposed to prohibition. What ad- 
vantage is to be gained by his side of the question by the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio, unless 


it is that it shall give the whisky interests some advantage in. 


the ratification of the amendment by the States? If that be 
true, certainly no friend of prohibition should consent to the 
amendment. To do so would be an unfortunate surrender by 
the friends of prohibition to the advocates of the liquor traffic. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. President. I am going to vote 
for the joint resolution providing for nation-wide prohibition, 
and, as I have so often said heretofore upon the floor of the 
Senate, I hope from the depths of my heart that the joint reso- 
lution may receive the constitutional two-thirds, majority, and 
as a result America may become a Nation of sober and temperate 
people, holding the preservation of the body and the salvation 
of the soul of more value than sordid gold. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask leave at this time to 
submit an amendment, so that it may be considered as pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be received and considered as pending. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask to have it read, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: ; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each’ House 
concurring therein), That the following two amendments to the 


ARTICLE —. 

Secrion 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the exportation 
thereof from, the United States and all territories subject to the 
Jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited: Pro- 
vided That this article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 


ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, en or before the 
Ist day of July, A. P. 1927. : 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have.power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. à 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I do not think the Secretary 
read the alternative amendment which I submitted. I beg to 
call attention to the fact that I proposed two amendments. 
One is the Sheppard amendment with the addition of the time 
limitation, and the second amendment proposes to strike out 
the word “intoxicating” and to substitute the words dis- 
tilled spirituous,” so that the people of the States will have 
the alternative of either abolishing the manufacture of whisky, 
wine, and beer, or of whisky only. I ask that my second 
amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


ARTICLE —. 


SECTION 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of distilled 
spirituous liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the expor- 
tation thereof from, the United States and all territories subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is herang prohibited : 
Provided, That this article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment tọ the Constitution by the legislatures 
of the several States, as perice in the Constitution, on or before the 
Ist day of July, A. D. 1927. 

See. 2. The one shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I do not entertain the fears 
which have been expressed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
BorAu], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] or the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. VarpaAMAN] and other distinguished 
Senators in this Chamber regarding the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HarprnG}. No one appreciates 
the high capacity, the unquestioned integrity, or the devotion 
to prohibition of these Senators more than I. I am unable, 
however, to sympathize with the misgivings which they enter- 
tain. I do not believe that any limitation exists upon the 
power of Congress to submit a question to the States or as to 


the terms in which that question may be expressed. This 


amendment by its own terms provides that it shall be inopera- 
tive unless ratified by a three-fourths vote of the States within 
six years. Suppose that three-fourths of the States should not 
ratify the amendment by that time. There is nothing to pre- 
vent them from continuing to vote, but such a course would be 
so useless that it would not be pursued. Suppose three-fourths 
of the States should ultimately vote to adopt the amendment 
after six years had passed. They would have adopted an 
amendment that by its very terms had already become in- 
operative. I 

Besides, as the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has 
said—and I desire to confirm everything he has said—if three- 
fourths of the States should not have voted at the end of six 
years, resubmission could be had immediately. In my judg- 
ment the cause of prohibition will have received such an im- 
petus by the submission of this amendment that if not adopted 
within six years, adoption will be inevitable within only a year 
or two after resubmission. It is my belief that the amendment 
will be adopted by three-fourths of the States within six years. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Texas 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. I beg pardon. I thought the Senator was 
about to sit down, and I wanted to say a word or two. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this one amendment has been 
pending before the Senate for three hours. There are other 
amendments of very great importance, and we have to begin 
voting at 4 o’clock. After that all debate will be at an end. 
In good faith, under the rule we have agreed to, I submit to 
the Senator from Texas and to the Senate that we ought to 
vote upon the pending amendment and give an opportunity to 
present other amendments and to say a few words about them, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I am in entire sympathy 
with what the Senator from Missouri says, and if I had not felt 
it incumbent upon me to say what I have said I should not 
have taken the floor. 

I merely wish to say that every amendment in the Constitu- 
tion to-day was adopted within six years after it had been pre- 
sented for ratification, and that the majority of these amend- 
ments have been adopted within less than two years. If there 
is any trick in the presentation of this amendment, that trick 
will be turned against its proposers. 

Let me say that on looking carefully into the situation I 
found that this amendment could be voted on and could in all 
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probability be passed if such an amendment as this could be 


added. I hope, therefore, that it will be agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have not occupied a moment 
of the Senate's time on this question, and in view of what the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] has just said, I shall not 
even take the 10 minutes which I am allowed under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I would not, if I had the time, go 
into the merits of this question; it is not necessary for me to 
do that. I represent a State which has never had a licensed 
saloon since it became a State. We know the value of prohibi- 
tion; we know what it has done for the people of that State 
morally and financially. 

But, Mr. President, I rose merely to express my disapproval 
of the amendment proposed by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Harprnc]. To me, being a layman, it is really re- 
markable that there should be any disagreement among lawyers 
as to the constitutionality of the amendment offered by the 
Senator. To n layman it is perfectly plain that that amend- 
ment would not be a part of the Constitution unless adopted as 
a separate provision; it could not be. But if the proposed 
amendment is submitted to the people of this country illegally 
the courts will have to hold that Congress exceeded its author- 
ity and that it had been illegally submitted to the people. 

I desire to say to those Senators who are anxious to have 
this amendment adopted, do not forget that you are allowing six 
years’ time for this amendment to be either approved or re- 
jected. I belieye it would be better for the people of this coun- 
try and for those who are in favor of national prohibition to 
have the amendment defeated to-day than to present a sham 
and a fraud to the American people. The very arguments used 
by distinguished Senators on the floor will be used by the 
liquor interests; the very statements which have been made by 
eminent Senators and constitutional lawyers will be the very 
weapons seized upon by the liquor interests of this country; 
and they will say, “It makes no difference to us whether you 
approve or reject the amendment, because it is clearly uncon- 
stitutional.” 

If this proposed constitutional amendment were defeated to- 
day, it could again be acted upon by Congress and submitted to 
the people in the way that all constitutional amendments have 
been submitted. When a moral and economic question like this 
is to be submitted to the American people, I ask why is it neces- 
sary to proceed in such an unusual way and place a limitation 
upon it? Such a thing has never been done in the history of 
this country. I would not object to a proposal general in char- 
acter which would place a time limit upon the ratification of 
any proposed constitutional amendment presented to the Ameri- 
can people; but, Mr. President, I do not believe it is fair to those 
who are honestly in favor of prohibition to hamstring this pro- 
posed amendment by placing a limitation upon it when Senators, 
who are eminent lawyers, have expressed the opinion that it is 
very likely to be held to be unconstitutional. It has been stated 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BranpEGEE], and by other Senators that, in their 
judgment, the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio would be likely to result in having the whole amendment 
declared unconstitutional. For that reason, Mr. President, I 
can not vote for the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio. I had hoped that I would be allowed to vote for a plain, 
simple amendment to the Constitution giving the people of this 
country the right to determine whether or not they desire con- 


stitutional prohibition. 
Mr. STERLING addressed the 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE and 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have never believed 
in the principle of prohibition and therefore have never sup- 
ported it. I do not believe that. it offers the best method of 
dealing with the problem involved. 

No statute can vindicate itself. Except the citizenship of a 
county, a State, a community can in truth say, “This law is 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh“; it can not be a living, 
vital, enforcible statute. 

The laws of our country rest not upon the bayonets of an 
army but upon the convictions of the people. All laws must 
be enforced locally. Wherever the matured, settled purpose of 
a majority of a community supports a law, that law will be 
enforced. Wherever a law is imposed upon one community 
against its will by those outside of that community, it is very 
certain to fail of enforcement to such an. extent as to bring 
reproach upon all law and order within the community. 

I think never in my political experience have I had the sup- 
port of the prohibitionist, and it is very certain that I have uni- 
formly had the opposition of the brewing interests of Wisconsin. 
So I can fairly say that my course upon legislation involving 


prohibition has been one altogether uninfluenced by questions 
of political expediency. 

But, sir, for 30 years I have been at all times devoted to the 
principles of democracy. I believe that the voters of the 
country should have a larger and ever a larger voice in their 
Government. 3 

If it were within my power to do so, I should give to the citi- 
zenship of the country the power under the initiative and the 
referendum and the recall to— 

First. Initiate legislation and the submission of constitutional 
amendments for a vote of the people whenever their legislative 
representatives neglect or refuse to respond to the public will in 
the enactment of any law or the submission of any constitutional 
amendment demanded by a majority of the voters concerned; 

Second. To veto and annul any bad law enacted by their 
representatives; and 

Third. To recall all representatives who dishonor their com- 
mission by betraying the public interest. 

If the people of this country possessed the power which the 
referendum would inyest them with, the draft law would be 
promptly referred to the voters of the country to determine 
whether it should remain the law or be repealed or aanulled. , 

If the right to initiate legislation had been conferred upon 
the people of this country, they would not have been obliged to 
wait 40 years from the time when they began to demand of 
Congress the enactment of a law for postal savings banks, be- 
fore Congress finally passed such a law, nor would the people 
have been denied by Congress the enactment of the parcels-post 
law for 25 years, nor compelled to wait 17 years for the passage 
of a pure-food law to prevent the sale of adulterated and poison- 
ous foods and drugs, 

If the people had been in possession of the power to initiate 
and submit a constitutional amendment for the voters of the 
country to pass upon through their legislatures or through con- 
ventions to be held as provided in the Constitution, then they 
would not have been obliged to wait for 80 years from the time 
they first petitioned Congress for an opportunity to so amend 
their Constitution as to enable them to elect United States 
Senators by direct vote. 


Mr. President, if the people had been in possession of the 
power to initiate and submit constitutional amendments, they 
would not have been compelled to wait 14 years for Congress to 
give them the chance to so amend their Constitution so as to 
tax the incomes of the rich, which were in the main escaping 
taxation altogether. And, sir, the people would within the last 
three years have initiated the submission of an amendment so 
changing the Constitution that the Congress, excepting in case 
of actual invasion of our soil, could pass no declaration of war 
without a final vote of approval thereon by the people, who are 
compelled to fight the battles and foot the bills, 

Without the right to initiate such a constitutional amend- 
ment, as the result of the experiences that have come upon us 
within the last six months, I venture the prediction that this 
body will be compelled to give the people a voice in declaring 
War. 

Mr. President, While I belleve that the people have in large 
measure lost control of their Government and while I believe 
the proof is overwhelming that Congress does not respond in 
the enactment of legislation to the will of the people, still, sir, 
I do not believe that government of the people, for the people, 
by the people has perished from the earth. If it had, there 
might be some occasion for jubilation behind some of the desks 
on this floor. I believe that I shall live to see real representa- 
tive government, a government by and for the people, brought 
back to the people again. I have faith. 

And, sir, I shall, so long as I remain in public life, do all 
within my power to make the will of the people the law of the 
land. 

I should be untrue to my convictions in support of democ- 
racy, if I did not vote to give the people a right to pass upon 
the pending amendment to the Constitution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Wisconsin has expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The.yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean}, who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Jonson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr TowNseEnp’s name was 
called). I desire the Recorp to show that my colleague [Mr. 


TownseEnD] is detained from the Chamber on account of sick- 
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ness in his family. He is paired with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Ropinson]. i - 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I desire to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on account 
of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have been advised that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] would vote on thé submission of this amendment as I 
myself intend to vote, and I therefore voted. I have in my 
hand a telegram to his colleague, which, with the consent of his 
colleague, I will ask to have inserted in the Record. I do not 
know how my pair would vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Qhio, and I therefore withdraw my vote on that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator. 
without objection, will be granted and the telegram inserted in 
the Recorp. | 

The telegram is as follows: 


JACKSON, MICH., July 30, 1917. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, - 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Regret that sickness in my family compels otf remaining in Jackson. 
I believe that the States should settle the prohibition . on through a 
constitutional amendment. If I were present, I should vote to submit 
amendment. Am paired with Senator ROBINSON. 


Cuas. E. TOWNSEND. 
Mr. MARTIN. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 


Maryland [Mr. Sur] is detained from the Chamber by illness. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont IMr. Dıt- 
LINGHAM]. 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—56. 

Ashurst Harding Martin on: 
Bankhead Hitchcock iyers Smith, Ariz. 
eckham Hollis New Smith, Ga. 
Broussard James Newlands Smith, S. C. 

Calder Johnson, Cal. Overman Stone 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Owen Swanson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Penrose Thompson 
Curtis Kendrick Phelan Underwood 
Fernald King Pittman Wadsworth 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene Walsh 
France La Follette Ransdell Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Saulsbur, Weeks 
erry Lodge Sheppar Williams 
Hale McKellar Shields Wolcott 
NAYS—23. 

Torah Kellogg Pago Maddie J 
Brady Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Brandegee irby Shafroth mmell 
Culberson McNary Sherman Vardaman 
Cummins Nelson Smith, Mich. Warren 
Gronna Norris Smoot 

NOT VOTING—17. ~ 
Dillingham Hardwick McLean Tillman 
Yall Hughes Reed Townsend 
Gallinger Husting Robinson 
Goff Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Md. . 
Gore McCumber homas 


So Mr. Harprnc’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. It is to be inserted as a separate section. I 
have not inserted the number of the section, leaving that to be 

arranged later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert in the joint resolu- 
tion a new section, to precede the last section of the joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Sec. —. The Congress shall have pont to enforce this article by 
appropriate Jegisia tion; but this article shall not be enforced until the 
Congress shal! have made provision for the ascertainment and pay- 
ment of damages to,the property employed in the manufacture of kald 
liquors resulting from the enforcement of this article, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, on yesterday I discussed at some 
length this question of compensation. I regret that the attend- 
ance upon the Senate at that time was very much less than it is 
now. y 
Mr. President, the amendment I offer proposes that the Con- 
gress shall, by legislation—such legislation as the Congress at 
that time shall consider advisable—provide compensation for 
damages done—to what? Done to property used or employed in 
the manufacture of the liquors the manufacture of which would 
be prohibited by the pending amendment, and that is all there 
is to it. 

I can not at this time, for lack of time, discuss the wisdom or 
the justice of this amendment. I did that yesterday to the best 
of my ability. It is a question the justice of which must appeal 
to the judgment of eyery Senator. The merits of the proposal 
rest on the eternal, fundamental principle of right that the Con- 
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gress—aye, even that the people of the United States them- 


A | Selves—can not take the private property of private citizens 


without just compensation. -An act of that kind would be funda- 
mentally wrong and violative of public morality. . 

That Is all I have to add to what I said on yesterday. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I see no 
reason why it should be adopted. The people who are engaged 
in the brewery and distillery business are engaged in a business 
that has been declared by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be of such a character that if the legislature of a State, 
and therefore if the Congress of the United States, should legis- 
late them out of business, they have no right to claim pay for 
their breweries and for their distilleries. $ 

I do not intend to take up the time of the Senate longer than 
to read a paragraph from a decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Mugler against Kansas, a case which went up on 
account of the laws enacted in the State of Kansas, where no 
pay was provided for the breweries and distilleries. It will be 
found in the One hundred and twenty-third United States Su- 
preme Court Reports, and I will read from page 669: 


It is true that when the defendants in these cases purchased or 
erected their breweries the laws of the State did not forbid the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors. But the State did not thereby give any 


‘assurance or come under an obligation that its legislation upon that 


subject would remain unchanged. Indeed, as was sald in Stone against 

ippi, above cited, the supervision.of the public health and the 
public morals is a governmental power “ontinuing in its nature,“ and 
“to be dealt with as the special exigencies of the moment may re- 
quire,” and that “for this purpose the largest legislative discretion is 
allowed and the discretion can not be parted with any more than the 

wer itself.“ So in Beer Co. against Massachusetts (97 U. S., 32): 
It the public safety or the public morals require the discontinuance 
of any manufacture or traffic the hand of the legislature can not be 
stay from 88 for its discontinuance by any incidental incon- 
venience which individuals or corporations may suffer. : 

I should also like, as I shall not have time to read them, to 
have printed in the Record two paragraphs from the syllabus 
in this case, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
So ordered. 

The matter, referred to is as follows: 

Lawful State legislation in the exercise of the police powers of the 
State to prohibit the manufacture and sale within the State of spiritu- 
ous, malt, vinous, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors to be used 
as a beverage may be enforced against persons who at the time happen 
to own property whose chief value consists in its fitness for such manu- 
facturing purposes without compensating them for the diminution in 
its value resulting from such prohibftory enactments. 

A prohibition upon the use of property for purposes that are declared 
by valid legislation to be injurious to the health, morals, or safety of 
the community is not an appropriation of property for the public bene- 
fit in the sense in which a taking of property by the exercise of the 
State's power of eminent domain is such a taking or appropriation, 


Mr. CURTIS. And, Mr. President, at the request of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], I ask that the letter I’ 
send to the desk be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


THe ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1917. 


Without objection, it will be 


Senator WESLEY JONES, 
~ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Jones: There are many reasons why an amendment 
such as the one ee by the Senators from Missouri should be de- 
feated. Among them are the following: 

First. The courts have repeatedly held that when a person engages 
in a traffic which 1s a menace to the morals and health of the people he 
has no right to complain when tke people use their inherent right to 
destroy such a traffic. 2 

The United States Supreme Court, in the case of Muggler v. Kansas 
(123 U. S., 625). in referring to this power of the State to prohibit the 
liquor traffic, sald it can not be burdened with the condition that the 
State must compensate such individual owners for the pecuniary losses 
they sustain by reason of their not being permitted by a noxious use of 
their property to inflict injury upon the community.” 

Second. If the liquor interests thought they had a good case under 
the Constitution to ask for compensation. they would go into the courts 
and establish their claim. If a tegislative body should prohibit a traffic 
which has inherent rights to exist, the owners of that traffic would have 
no difficulty in establishing their claim and receive compensation. 

The liquor traffic has n characterized by the Supreme Court of 
the United States as “A source of crime and misery to society” (137 
U. S., 86). A source of crime and miser may ts permitted by the peo- 
ple, but it has no inherent right to st hen the people exercise 
their rights such a traffic can not justly complain. Liquor dealers took 
a gambler’s chance when they entered the business, knowing that the 
temporary permit which was given them might be revoked by the people 
at any time, and any money investment in this traffic carried this risk. 

Thir . Twenty-six States have abolished the liquor traffic and pro- 
vided no compensation for liquor dealers. A large part of the wet 
States have voted “dry” and liquor dealers have not been compensated 
for their loss. Why should the 85 per cent of the territory that is now 
dry be asked to help peer the burden of compensating the liquor traffic 
in the few remaining States that are wet? The effect of such an amend- 
ment would make it much more difficult to secure the ratification of the 
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amendment in these States. - If 4 time limit should also be added it 
would preclude the possibility of ratification of the amendment in the 
form submitted. - $ 

Fourth. A Perss for compensation, even If it were just and prac- 
ticable, should not be written into the Constitution. There are so many 
details which would enter into a provision of this kind that it would be 
ence to draft it in the form which would be appropriate for the 
organic law. á 

o State or nation has ever written into its constitution a provision 
that its legislative body could not prohibit the liquor traffic or any other 
evil without first paying the trafficker in evil a compensation before such 
provision would take effect. 

We can not believe that the Members of the Senate will support an 
amendment of this kind, which has no precedent and which, in the judg- 
ment of the majority of the States, has no merit. 

Yours, very cordially W. B. WHEELER, 
Attorney and Gencral Counsel. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the opinion which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has referred to is directly in point. I want 
to read a condensed syllabus of that opinion. It seems to me 
to state this matter very clearly and very conclusively. It is in 
the One hundred and twenty-third United States, at page 623. 
It says: ; 

Lawful State legislation in the exercise of the police poe of the 
State to prohibit the manufacture and sale within the State of spir- 
ituous, malt, ity pea ee or other intoxicating liquors, to be used 
as a beverage, may enforced against persons who at the time happen 
to own property whose chief value consists in its fitness for such manu- 
facturing purposes without compensating them for the diminution in 
its value resulting from such prohibitory enactments. 

It is based upon the general police power of the State to 
prohibit nuisances; and whenever a business is engaged in 
which, in the judgment of the State, is detrimental to the pub- 
lic health it has a right to prohibit it without any payment of 
compensation, In this instance there were three cases merged. 
An injunction was sought to restrain the enforcement of a 
statute giving the power to suppress the nuisance in the manu- 
facture by a brewery of malt liquors. 

The syllabus of the case further says: 

A prohibition upon the use of property for purposes that are declared 
uy valid legislation to be injurious to the health, morals, or safety of 
the community is not an appropriation of property for the blic 
benefit in the sense in which a taking of property by the exer of 
the State’s power of eminent domain is such a taking or appropriation. 

The destruction in the exercise of the police power of. the tate of 
property used in violation of law in maintaining a public nuisance is 
not a taking of property for public use, and does not deprive the owner 
of it without due process of law. 

Everybody who engages in the liquor business knows full well 
when he enters it that the State or city has the power to impose 
such high license as will put him out of business and the power 
to prohibit ‘the sale of liquor without any compensation to him. 
He therefore takes that into consideration when he establishes 
his business and relies upon large profits to enable him to take 
the risk. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that that decision is clearly 
against the position taken by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I submitted a moment ago an 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] whereby two constitutional amendments 
would be submitted to the people, one in the terms of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Texas, and the. other in 
terms by which the people would have the alternative right, 
through their legislatures, of voting for the prohibition of dis- 
tilled liquors only, so. that vinous and malt liquors might still 
be manufactured and used. 

We have heard much here about the duty of Congress to 
submit to the legislatures any or all constitutional amendments 
on the theory that the legislatures should make the decision. 
I am disposed to dissent from that view, because I can well 
understand that when the Constitution makers determined a 
method of amendment of the Constitution they certainly must 
have held: that any measure which would receive the approval 
and concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate and two-thirds of 
the House was well on its way to passage; that the indorsement 
which it received from the fountain head of the Government 
at Washington might well be expected to carry it through the 
States. and then, if the States also concurred, doubtless it would 
be a wise enactment. But Senators are abrogating their privi- 
leges. They are surrendering their discretion and turning over 
the determination of important matters to the legislatures 
where special interests, actuated by good and bad motives, have, 
we are well aware as a matter of political experience, easy 
facilities for winning majorities. 

Therefore I think the Senate ought to exercise its own judg- 
ment. My amendments, then, give the people in whose interest 
we are concerned, through their legislatures, the option of deter- 
mining whether they wish to have a prohibition of vinous, malt, 
and spirituous liquors, or only of spirituous liquors. 

I submit that the trend of all recent legislation in Washington, 
supported by the opinion of the President of the United States, 
leans to a consideration of the wisdom not of absolute prohibi- 


tion but- of prohibition only relating to distilled and spirituous 
liquors. That is recognized in the food bill. That is recognized 
by the Finance Committee in providing for the making of sweet 
wines, by reducing the rates upon the brandy used in fortifira- 
tion. There seems to be a general understanding that beers and 
light wines shall not be barred as a war measure, either for the 
preservation of the people against the abusé of alcohol or for the 
conservation of food. 

That being the spirit of the times, why should not we submit 
to the legislatures of the States the alternative proposition? 
Why not give them the privilege, which they so dearly cherish, 
of deciding these things for themselves? Why pass up to them 
a hard and fast proposition that “ You shall haye the prohibition 
of all liquors, vinous, malt, and distilled, or you shall have a 
free charter to indulge in vinous, malt, and distilled liquors "— 
that there shall be no middle ground? 

I was just approached by a Senator strongly in favor of pro- 
hibition who believes that distilled liquors—and distilled liquors 
only—are a distinct injury not only to the country in time of war 
but to the country in time of peace, and that their manufacture 
consumes valuable foodstuffs. He will favor, however, my 
amendment. We are in favor of putting a prohibition upon the 
manufacture of whisky; but the wine of the people, the beer of 
the people, which has done so much for the Latin countries, 
which has given perhaps much of the fortitude and valor not 
only to the French but to the Germans, showing that it can not 
undermine their ability as fighting men nor undermine their 
ability in the field of art and letters, in science, and invention, 
nor diminish, in the least degree their very great and consider- 
able ability, should not be considered in the same category as 
distilled liquors. aS, 

I trust that the Senate will adopt my amendment, which has 
the support of many, for the reasons stated, and because we con- 
serve the precious rights of the States by giving them the alter- 
native proposition on which to vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I find—as far as I can see, 
at any rate—that the opposition to the Stone amendment is 
merely technical, based upon the idea that certain courts have 
decided that saloons are public nuisances. The States in which 
those courts acted did not decide that saloons were public 
nuisances. On the contrary, they had licensed the saloons, It 
can not be taken for granted that a State would license a public 
nuisance. 

Mr. President, as well as I can size this up, it must come 
down to the real truth, the real question of honesty between 
man and man. No man and no number of men, if they were 
99,000,000 out of a population of 100,000,000, have a right to 
take from any other one individual man a piece of property 
without paying due compensation for it. Men ought to be 
honest with one another and in their public legislation toward 
one another. 

Everybody knows that as a matter of fact, if we pass this 
legislation, we are going to take away from a whole lot of 
people a lot.of very valuable property rights. Whether you or 
I or somebody else agree that they ought ever to have been 
property rights is another proposition; but they have been 
property rights, they have been recognized as such, and you 
have no right—no moral right, no ethical right—to go up and 
place your hands upon that property and take it without 
compensation. 

I heard an argument this morning from the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] defending the very general proposition of 
taking slave property from the people of Kentucky and Maryland 
and Delaware, who had never even seceded, without paying for 
it. History condemns it, and history always will condemn it. 
Slave property might have been wrong in principle, but the Con- 
stitution had granted it, the laws had granted it; and except 
where a State had seceded and declared war against the United 
States Government, and therefore subjected itself to the rights 
of war rather than the rights of peace, you committed robbery 
and brigandage ahd stealing when you took their property 
without due compensation. It rests as a stain upon your escut- 
cheon until yet. 

So far as I am concerned, I never expect to be a candidate for 
office again, and I do not care what anybody thinks about what 
Iam saying. I am trying to do what I think is right. I repeat, 
no number of men I do not care how big the number is—have a 
right to take from me, as the only one individual in the United 
States, if I should be the only one, a property right without due 
compensation. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] quotes some 
authority which justifies, or attempts to-justify, this robbery 
upon the ground that the saloon is a public nuisance. It may 
have been, as a matter of fact, but it was not as a matter of law, 
because the law had granted the license. 
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I propose to vote for this constitutional amendment whether 
the Stone amendment to the amendment goes with it or not. 1 
propose to vete for it for three reasons. 

The first is that in doing so I shall represent the State of 
Mississippi, and I intend to represent her as long as I stand 
here as one of her Senators. She has uttered her voice in no 
uncertain tones. I am a State-rights Democrat, and I am 
going to stand by the State. My primary allegiance is due to 
the State, and not even to the Federal Government. That per- 
haps is uttering treason in this body, but at any rate that is 
the fact so far as I am concerned. 

The next thing is, that this amendment, if adopted, can do 
no harm, and it may do a great deal of good. Stamping the 
liquor traffic out of existence can do nobody any harm. It may 

lead now and then to the sudden death of a man who has been 
deprived of his liquor too quickly, but what does that amount 
to in comparison with the entire’ American people? It may do 
immense good. ‘ 

The third proposition, Mr. President, is that whatever the 
good may cost, it is worth the money, and not only worth the 
money in the shape of stamping out the evil, but it is still 
better worth the money in the way of preserving and maintain- 
ing the honor of the United States. if you are going to stamp 
property out of existence, you ought to pay for it. You have no 
more right. as a legislator, to vote for a proposition that does 
that without indemnity than you have a right to take a dollar 
bill of mine, accidentally left upon this desk, and put it in your 

ket. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 4 o'clock has ar- 
rived, when, under the unanimous-consent rule, voting must be- 
gin on the pending amendment and any amendments that may 
be offered to the joint resolution. The question before the Sen- 
nte is the amendment offered by the ‘Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone]. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I offer the following amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the proposed amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. After the last word change the period to a 
comma and add the following words: 

Under such rules of evidence as Congress may provide. , 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no right to debate and I 
do not mean to do it, but I do not think the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Illinois would change the situation 
materially as a legislative proposition, and 

Mr. SMOOT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah will 

State his parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement no 
` speeches can be made. 3 . 
Mr. STONE. It was not a speech but a statement, 
Mr. SMOOT. If we allow it to one we must allow it to 
another. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am therefore willing to modify 
my amendment. s 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
accepts the proposed amendment to the amendment. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment as modified. [Putting the question.] 
The noes seem to have it. > 
Mr. STONE. I ask for the yeas and nays. g 
Mr. HARDWICK. Let the Secretary read the amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there a call for the yeas 
and nays? 
Mr. STONE. I asked for the yeas and nays, but some Sena- 
tor asked to have the amendment read. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will first read 
the amendment. - 
The Secretary. In lieu of section 3 as in the joint resolution 
insert: . . i 
Sec. 3. The Con s shall have power to enforce this article by 
hihi legislation ; but this article shall not be enforced until the 
ongress shall have made provision for the ascertainment‘and payment 
of damages to the property employed in the manufacture of said 
liquors resulting from the enforcement of this article, under such rules 
of evidence as Congress may provide. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut will state it. x 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator intend to use the lan- 

guage in lieu of section 3”? As the amendment is drawn it is 
in lieu of section 3, and there are but two sections in the joint 
resolution. . 

Mr. STONE. No; I presented it as a section to be inserted 
at the proper place, A — r 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then the language “in lieu of section 3” 
should be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A second section has already 
been added. The yeas and nays are ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll on the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. ` 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 0 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoarcas]. Not 
knowing what his vote on this amendment would be, I am com- 
pelled to withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLran] to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonsson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 
I therefore withhold my vote. : , 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THomas’s name was called). I 
wish to announce the unavoidable absence gf my colleague [Mr. 
THoMAS] on account of illness, > 

The roll call was concluded. ; 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sscrrn] is detained from Chamber by ill- 
ness. He is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. DILLINGHAM]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont {Mr. DILLINGHAM) with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SsaruH]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TELMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—31. © 
Brandegee Hardwick Penrose Stone 
Broussard Hollis Phelan Underwood 

‘alder James Pittman Wadsworth 

France Johnson, Cal. Pomerene arren 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Ransdell Watson 
Gerry ge Reed eeks . 
; : New Saulsbury Williams 
Harding Newlands Sherman 

NAYS—50. 

Ashurst Hale Martin T Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Hitchcock Myers Smith, S. C. 
ham Jones, N. Mex, Nelson oot 

Borah Jones, Wash, Norris Sterlin 
rady Kello; Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Owen Swanson 
olt i Kenyon vere S Thompson 
Culberson — — Poindexter Trammell 
Cummins y ot. a ee 
Curtis Knox Sheppard Wals 
Fernald Lewis Shields Wolcott 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Gronna McNary Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Dillingham Hughes McLean Thomas 
Fall Husting Robinson ‘Tillman 
Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Ariz. Townsend 
Gof McCumber Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Stonr’s amendment was rejected. 1 0 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. PHELAN. My amendment is on the desk, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will have to be called up if 
the Senator desires a vote upon it. 

Mr. PHELAN, I desire to call it up and ask that it be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN]. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a substitute: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each Hous 
concurring therein), That the following two amendments to the Con- 
stitution be, and ort A are, proposed to the States, to become valid aa 


a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States as provided by the Constitution. 


ARTICLE —. 


SECTION 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicatin: 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the exportation thereo. 
from, the United Sta and all Territories subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited: Provid That this 
article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several 
yg i 3) provided in the Constitution, on-or before the ist day of July, 


SEC. 2. The ore shall baye power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
g ARTICLE —, 


Section 1. The manufacture, sale, or tran 
irituous liquors within, the importation thereo: 


rtation of distilled 
into, or the exporta- 

on thereof from, the United States and all Territories subject fo the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited: Pro- 
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Aveust 1, 
giard, oat this anoe PRAN R S aeae 555 e 22 NOT VOTING—1T. 
ratified as an amendment to the Co ution by the 0 e 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, on or before the Ist a ae marea 0 Belt. aris, Samasa 
er of July, A. D. 1923. Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Md. A 
ec. 2, The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by | Gof McCumber Stone 
appropriate iegislation Gore McLean Thomas 


Mr. BORAH. Isan amendment in order to the substitute? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would so rule. 

Mr. BORAH. I move to strike ou the date “1923” where it 
appears and insert “ 1927.” 

Mr. PHELAN. I have no ebjection to that modification. 

Mr. BORAH. The mover of the proposed amendment accepts 
the amendment, and the question is on the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from California as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from California as modified. 
[Putting the question.] ‘The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

; The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The noes haye it and the 
amendment is not agteed to. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the joint resolution be amended 
by substituting the word “distilled” for the word “ intoxi- 
cating,” in line 10, page 1, so that the article will read as 
follows: 3 ' 

SECTION 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of distilled 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from, the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the Secretary to read the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 10, strike out the word“ in- 
toxicating,” before the word “ liquors,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ distilled,” so that it will read manufacture; sale, or 
transportation of distilled liquors.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. [Putting the 
question,] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : : 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
unnouncement of the transfer of my pair as before and vote 
" nay.” 

Mr, ROBINSON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
BEND]. Being unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when the name of Mr. Swrra of Maryland 
was called). I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smrrx] is detained from the Chamber by illness. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. D- 
LINGHAM]. I ask that this statement may be considered as 
applying to all the votes that have been taken and to such votes 
as may be taken up to the time of adjournment to-day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILAAN]. ‘ 

The result was announced—yeas, 22, nays 57—as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Nrandegee 8 Lewis Reed 
Rroussard Hardwick Lod, Wadsworth 
Calder Hitchcock Newlands Werren 
Culberson™ James Phelan Weeks 
France Johnson, Cal. Pomerene 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Ransdell 

NAYS—5T- 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Overman Smoot 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. en Sterling 
Beckham ellogg ge Sutherland 
Borah Kendrick Penrose Swanson 
Brody Kenyon ttman Thompson 
Chamberlain King Poindexter 
Colt Kirby Saulsbury Underwood 
Cummins Knox Shafroth Vardaman 
Curtis McKellar Sheppard Walsh 
Ternaid 1 8 7 Sherman Watson 
Fletcher artin Shields Williams 
Gronna Myers Simmons Wolcott 
Hale Nelson. Smith, Ga. 
Harding New * Smith, Mich 
Hollis Norris th, 0 


So Mr. Newranps’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint -resolution is still 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, at the request of Senators 
who desire to have a record vote I now wish to reserve the 
right to have a vote on my amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to reserve a separate 
vote in the Senate upon what is known as the Harding amend- 
ment. i < 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask to have the entire joint resolution 
read as amended. 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas the joint resolution will be now read as 
amended. 

: The Secretary read the joint resolution as amended as fol- 

ows: 

Joint resoiution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
+ United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Co s$ assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 
be, and hereby is, pore to the Sta to become valid as a part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States 
as provided by the Constitution: y 


“ARTICLE —. 

“Section 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of iIntoxicatin; 
liquors within the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereo: 
from the United States and all territory subject to the Jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby 8 

“ Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperatiye unless It shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as in the Constitution, within six years from 
the date of the submission hereof (o the States by the Congress. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield to the Senator from Idaho 
if he desires to ask a question. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Do 
I understand that this joint resolution provides in one portion 
of it that the amendment shall be ratified according to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and in another portion prevides that 
it shall be ratified by a vote which shall be had within six 
years? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That seems to be the con- 
struction. - 

Mr. STONE. The amendment speaks for itself. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHepvaxp] to the lan- 
guage in line 6, of page 1, of the joint resolution providing that 
the amendment shall “become valid as a part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States 
as provided by the Constitution.” I think it would be more 
accurate to say “by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States as provided by the Constitution.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I do. 

Mr. REED. I am rising to a point of order, Mr. President, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED. Cleariy we can not debate this question now. 
We have padlocked our own tongues. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am suggesting an amendment. I did 
not intend to debate it. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thé Chair so understood. 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator from Connecticut was 
addressing himself to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not think it was necessary to put 
my suggestion in the form of an amendment, but I desired to 
call the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 
matter. g ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘I think the language used is sufficiently 
accurate. a - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. If there be no further amendment, the joint reso- 
lution will be reported to the Senate as amended. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 
with the exception of the amendment which has been reserved. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I may do so under the rule, 
I desire to offer an amendment to the amendment of the Senator 


from Ohio [Mr. Hanbixd] to strike out “ twenty- ” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ twenty-seven.” 

~ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio as reported to the 
Senate does not contain the word referred to by the Senator 
from Idaho, the amendment having been amended as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The Secretary will state the amendmen 
as it now stands, s : 

The Secretary read as follows: > 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
Several States, as provided in the Constitution, within six years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by, the Congress, 

Mr. BORAH. I move to strike out the words “six years” in 
the amendment and to insert in lieu thereof the words “ ten 
years.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARDING, Mr. President, I raise the point of order that 
the amendment to which the amendment is offered was not 
reserved. 8 : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Sena- 
tor from Idaho reserved the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I suppose that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] is sub- 
ject to discussion, is it not? t . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not under the unanimous- 
consent rule, The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Idaho, on which he has asked for the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. t 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called), Again an- 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr ROBINSON (when his name was called), Again an- 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smiru] is detained from the Chamber by Ulness. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIr- 
LIN GHAu]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—9. 
Borah Kenyon Page Sutheriand 
Brady Kirby Poindexter Trammell 
Cummins McNary Shafroth Vardaman 
Gronna Nelson Sherman Warren 
Kellogg Norris Smoot 

NAYS—61. 
Ashurst Hale Martin Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Harding Myers Smith. S. C. 
Beckham Hardwiek New Sterling 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman Stone 
Broussard Hollis Owen Swanson 
Calder James Penrose Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Phelan Underwood 
Colt Jones N. Mex. Pittman Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Pomerene Waish 
Curtis Kendrick Rangdell Watson 
Fernald King Reed Weeks 
Fletcher Knox Saulsbu: Williams 
France La Follette Sheppar Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Shields 
Gerry . Lodge Simmons 
Gore McKellar Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING 18. 

Dillingham Hughes McLean Smith, Md, 
Fall Dusting Newlands Thomas 
Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson n 
Goff McCumber Smith, Ariz. Townsend 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING] 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. i 

Mr. STONE. What is the vote on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment offered by ‘the Senator from Ohio and adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. LODGE. . May I ask a question? Those in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, I understand, vote“ yea ”? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment vote “yea” and those opposed “ nay.” 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as heretofore, I withhold my vote. { S 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing my pair, I withhold my vote. F, 

The roll call was concluded. 5 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Sanrx] is detained from the Chamber by illness, 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIL 
LINGHAM]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the pair of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 23, as follows: 


5 YEAS—55. : 

Ashurst Harding Martin Simmons 
Bankhead Hitchcock Myers Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hollis New Smith, S. C. 
Broussard James Newlands Stone - 
Calder Johnson, Cal, Overman Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex, Owen Thompson 
Colt Jones, Wash, Penrose Underwood 
Curtis endrick Phelan Wadsworth 
Fernald King Pittman Walsh 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene Watson 

nee La Follette Ransdell Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Saulebu ; Williams 
Gerry Lodge Sheppar Wolcott 
Hale McKeilar Shields 

NAYS—23, 
Borah Kellogg Pa 2 Sterlin 
Brady Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Brandegee Kirby „ Shafroth Trammell 
Culberson McNary Sherman Vardaman 
Cummins Nelson Smith, Mich. Warren 
Gronna Norris Smoot 
NOT VOTING—18. 1 

Dillingham Hardwick McLean Thomas 
Fall Hughes Reed Tillman 
Gallinger Husting Robinson Townsend 
Goff Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Ariz. 
Gore McCumber Smith, Md. 


So the amendment of Mr. Harprxe was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. = s 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I cali up the amendment sub- 
mitted by me, providing for the submission of two amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
offers an amendment. Does the Senator desire it read? 

Mr. PHELAN. I was informed by several Senators that they 
did not understand the proposition, and they requested a record 
vote. That is my interest in bringing it up at this time, I ask 
that the Secretary state it. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will. state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Joint resolntion proposing an amendment to the Constitution of tha 
United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Statee of America in Congress assembled (tiwco-thirds of each House con. 
curring therein), That the following two amendments to the Constitu. 
tion be, and hereby are, proposed to the States, to become valid as a 
pete of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 

tates, as provided by the Constitution: 

ARTICLE —, 


Section 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the exportation ther 
from, the United States and all territories subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited: Provided, That 
this article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified ag 
an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the sever 
ce. 155 N in the Constitution, on or before the Ist day o 

uly, A. D. 

Sc. 2. The Congress shall haye power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

ARTICLE —. 

Section 1. The manufacture, sale, or transportation of distilled 

irituous liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exporta» 
tion thereof from, the United States and all territories subject to tha 
jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited: Pro- 
vided, That this article shall be inoperative unless it shall have bee 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures o 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, on or before the 
Ist day of July, A. D. 1927. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate iegisiation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend. 
ment proposed by the Senator from California. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I call for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
BEND], I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 3 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to inquire whether the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] has voted ?“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I transfer my pair on this question with him 
to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SmirH] is detained from the Chamber by ill- 
ness, He is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont 
IMr. DILLINGHAM]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—26, 
Brandegee Gore Lodge Sto 
Broussard Harding Newlands Wadsworth 
Calder Hitchcock Norris Warren 
Culberson James Phelan Weeks 
ce Johnson, Cal, Pomerene Williams 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Ransdell 
y Lewis Reed 
NAYS—55. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Owen Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Kellogg Page Smoot 
Borah Kendrick Penrose Sterling 
ra Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain King. * Poindexter Swanson 
Colt y Saulsbury Thompson 
Cummins Knox Shafroth Trammell 
Curtis McKellar Sheppard Underwood 
Fernald McNary Sherman Vardaman 
Fletcher Martin Shields Walsh 
Gronna Myers Simmons Watson 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hollis New Smith, Ga, 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Dillingham Hardwick McCumber Thomas 
i Hughes Bersa Tillman 
Gallinger Husting obinson Townsend 
Goft Johnson, S. Dak. Bou Md. 


So Mr. PHELAN’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is still 
in the Senate and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question as; Shall the joint resolu- 
tion be engrossed and read a third time? 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution having 
been read three times, the question-is, Shall it pass?—which 

question must be taken by yeas and nays. The Secretary will 

call the roll. 

Phe Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PAGE (when Mr. DIN dHAx's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM] is necessarily absent from the 

mate. He is paired with the senior Senator from Maryland 
IMr. SMITH]. If present and at liberty to vote, my colleague 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Farr's name was called). I have 
been requested to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] on account of illness in his family. 
Were he present, he would vote “ yea.” Later on I will announce 
his pair. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Gatrincer’s name was called). I 
have been requested to announce that the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is absent on account of illness. 
Were he present, he would vote “ yea.” Later on I will announce 
his pair. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I have 
been requested to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. Were 
he present he would vote “yea.” I will announce his pair later. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his nhme was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL}. 
In view of the announcement made by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] I feel at liberty to vote. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], 
but I am informed that a transfer has been made, so that the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and the senior Sena- 
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tor from Colorado [Mr. THomAs] may stand paired with the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. That leaves 
me at liberty to vote on the final passage of the joint resolution. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
who, if present, I understand would vote “nay.” I transfer my 
pair to the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] and the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], each of whom I 
understand if present would vote “ yea,” giving a pair of “ yeas” 
to one “nay,” which leaves me at liberty to vote. I therefore 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. Being ad- 


vised that if he were present he would vote “yea,” I feel at 
liberty to vote, and I do so. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. Tuomas’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomaAs] on account of sickness and to say that he is 
paired with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN] 
on this question, and that if present my -colleague would vote 
“ yea. * 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. Towxskxp's name was 
called). Making the same announcement as on the previous 
vote, I desire to say that if my colleague [Mr. TowNseND] were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call’ was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TownsEND], who would vote “yea” if present, 
are paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]; and that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson], 
who would vote “yea” if present, are paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Saara] is detained from the Chamber by 
illness. He is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DILLINGHAM]. 

The result was announced—yeas 65, nays. 20, as follows: 


YEAS—65. 
Asburst Johnson. Cal. Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith. S. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Overman Smoot 
Borah Kellogg Owen Sterling 
Brady Kendrick Page Stone 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 
Colt Kin Poindexter Swanson 
Cummins Kirby Ransdell Thompson 
Curtis Knox Robinson Trammell 
Fernald La Follette Saulsbury Vardaman 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Walsh 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard Watson 
McNary , Sherman Wiliams 
Gronna Martin Shields Wolcott 
Hale Myers Simmons 
Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Hollis New Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—20. 
Brandegee Gerr; Lewis Reed 
Bro Hardwick Lodge Underwood 
Calder Hitchcock Penrose Wadsworth 
‘Culberson Husting Phelan Warren 
France James Pomerene Weeks 
NOT VOTING—11. 
Dillingham Goff McLean Tillman, 
Fall Hughes Smith, Md. Townsend 
Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Thomas 


So the joint resolution was passed, two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present voting therefor. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present a conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of tha 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Florida if the report 
has been printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has not been printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator think it ought to go 
over and be printed and be taken up at the next meeting of the 
Senate? No one knows what is in it. I think that course is 
due to the Senate. The report is just submitted. No Senators, 
except the three conferees, know what changes have been 
made, and it is a bill of quite considerable importance. I do 
not know that there will be any ojection to the report, but we 
at least ought to know what the changes are. I ask the Senator 
to let it go over and be printed. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I will state that there were not a great 
many matters in conference, and it is not a very complicated 
report. I think it could be thoroughly understood from the 
reading of it. I do not know of any rule which requires a con- 
ference report to go over until the next day. If, however, 
Senators would prefer that course, I do not want to stand in 
the way of it. In that case I shall call it up the first thing 
to-morrow. y 

Mr. SMOOT; I ask the Senator to let it go over. I know 
that the Senator might immediately have a vote upon it in the 
Senate, but there is hardly ever a time when there is a request 
made that a. conference report shall go over and be printed that 
it is refused. I will say to the Senator I do not think there is 
any disposition whatever to fight the report in any way, but at 
least we ought to know what it contains. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well, then, Mr. President, I present 
it now and ask to have it printed, although I do not see any 
reason why we should not lay it aside temporarily. Would the 
Senator object to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator will make any time 
by doing ‘that. Perhaps there will not be au word said when the 
report is read, but I do believe that we ought to know what it 
contains. I ask the Senator to let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. KENYON. Hus it been printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. FLETCHER: It has not. I am just presenting it now. 

Mr: KENYON. T ask the Senator to let it go over until 
to-morrow and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does che Senator from Flor- 
idu withdraw the motion for the consideration of the conference 
report? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely present the report now, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I give notice that I shall ask for its con- 
sideration to-morrow. 


WOMAN. SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I submit a motion that 
the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage be discharged from 
the further consideration of S. J. Res. 2, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States conferring upon 
women the right of suffrage, now before that committee, and 
that the same be placed on the calendar of the Senate. I ask 
that the motion may lio over under the rule, and I shall call 
it up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be received. 

ENLISTMENT OF ALIEN: RESIDENTS, 


Mr. McCUMBER,. I ask unanimous: consent for the present 
consideration of Senate resolution 108. I understand from 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] that there will 
be no objection to it on his part, and I think it can be passed 
immediately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of Senate resolution 108, reported on the 80th of July 
by Mr. McCumser from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
looking to the enlistment of certain alien residents in the Army 
of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
preamble. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may be done by the 
Senator having charge of the resolution, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, in order to conform the resolution 
to the proper reading I move to amend, on page 2, line 3. by 
striking out the word “said” and inserting, after “central 

powers,“ the words “of Europe.” The word “said” refers to 
the preamble, and it merely makes the sentence complete. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be 
stated. e 

The SECRETARY.. On page 2, line 3; strike out the word 
“said” before the word “central,” and after the word “ pow- 
ers” insert the word “of Europe,“ so as to read “engaged 
in war against the central powers of Europe.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. The question is on the adoption of 
the resofution as amended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from North Dakota cor- 
rectly stated my attitude with reference to the matter. IL do 
not see any conflict between this resolution and the joint resolu- 
tion proposed by me. I shall later call up that joint resolution 
and ask for its consideration, but not this afternoon. , _ 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as amended, 


I ask unanimous consent to withdraw. the 


The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to propose to all European nations engaged in war against the 
central powers: of Europe and, if possible, secure from them an agree- 
ment authorizing and empowering the United States to apply the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States.“ approved 
May 18; 1917, to all such subjects and citizens domiciled in this country 
in the same manner and to the same effect as such provisions are ap- 
plied to the citizens of the United States In selecting and raising an army 
or navy for service In the present war. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to have inserted in the RECORD 
what appears to be in the nature of a petition from the Bohemian 
National Alliance. I agree with everything in the petition with 
the exception of that portion of the petition which calls for the 
enlistment of alien enemies. In other respects I think it is very 
pertinent, and I ask that it be printed in tlie RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BOHEMIAN (Czncn) NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 

8 Chicago, III., July 27, 1927. 

Senator Porter J. MCCUMBER, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sm: As one of the members of the subcommittee of the Senate to 
determine the liability of aliens to nee service, you may be inter- 
ested in learning the attitude of people of Bohemian birth, 

There can not be two opinions on the question of the duty of resident 
aliens to fight for the country in which they make their Ying. The 
alien Suen in all the rights of the citizen—the right of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit, of happiness. He is protected by our laws; he is given 
opportunity not merely to make a better living than in his native land 
but to earn wealth he never dreamed of. The only right withheld from 
the-alien resident is the right to vote, although even that is granted him 
in some States. 

All the rules of square deal, all the obligations: of 
that when the country is in danger all residents, citizens aud aliens 
alike, should offer their lives in its defense. We feel confident, sir, 
that the apse J majority of people of foreign birth residing in 
the United States will heartily approve as just any measure Congress 
may enact to make the obligations of citizens and resident allens equal 
in the matter of 9 duty. 

Speaking for our entire membership of 120,000; in fact, speaking 
for all residents of this country who are of Bohemian birth, whether 
naturalzed or not, we urge you, sir, and all the Members of Congress 
so to amend our laws as to make all residents of the United States 
equally liable to service in the National Army. 

We of Bohemia have a special interest in seeing a measure of this kind 
enacted 7 tat 8 for we are being discriminated against by the De- 
partment of War. After several thousand of our young men had been 
accepted for service in the Regular Army, a large proportion of whom 
took out their first papers solely so as to become eligible for enlistment, 
we were notified by The Adjutant General that Bohemian boys could 
serve only if fully naturalized, for it is not the policy to permit the 
enlistment in the Army of any person whe may. be egitimately claimed 
as subject by an enemy country or by a country allied with an. enemy 
country.” 

The motive of the War Department was very pralseworthy—not to 
accept the volunteer services of men who, if captured by the enemy, 
would probably be denied the rights of prisoners of war. Not that our 
men would let that consideration overbalance the privilege of fightin 
the Germans. The Czecho-Sloyak brigade in Russia, composed 9 
Bohemian (Czech) and Slovak prisoners of war, fought the more bravely 
and covered themselves with pory, since they well knew that they 
could expect no mercy in case of capture. à 

But the humapitarian cbjection of the War Department will be 
eliminated if Conkress makes It the duty of all resident aliens, Czechs 
and others still claimed as subjects b ustrin-Hungary, to fight in de- 
fense of the country wherein they made their homes. 

We are, sir, most respectfully, yours, for the 
7 BOHEMIAN NATIONAL ALLIANCS OF AMERICA, 
L. J. Etsurn, President. 
J. F. SMETANKA, Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize the construction of 
a building for the use of the Treasury Department. - 

Mr. KING. I object to its consideration. 

Mr. SWANSON. I made a motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I thought he was asking unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

On a division the motion was not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House, by J. C. South, its Chief Clerk, an» 
nounced that the Speaker of the House had signed the enrolled 
bill (S. 2695) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of a bridge across Little River, at or near the foot of 
the gar hole about one-half mile south of the Jonesboro, Lake 
City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, Ark., and it 
was thereupon signed.by the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate certain telegrams addressed to the Vice President of the 
United States; which will be noted in the RECORD:  - > 


titude, demand 
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Telegrams from the congregation of the First Baptist Church, 
of Plainwill, Mich., and from the Swedish Lodges, of Holyoke, 
Mass., praying for national prohibition. 

Telegrams from the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor; 
from the National Bottle Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association in convention at Atlantic City, 
N. J.; from the Pennsylvania Grains and Feed Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and from Local No. 15 of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, of Milwaukee, Wis., remonstrating against national 
prohibition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, praying for the establishment of a moral zone around 
the concentration camps of the Army, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2709) to amend section 11 of the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by the act of September 7, 1916; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2710) granting the consent of Congress to Webbers 
Falls Railroad Co., a corporation, its successors and assigns, to 
construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between the 
towns of Webbers Falls and Gore, in the State of Oklahoma ; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2711) granting a pension to Adeline Fitch Austen; 


The telegrams will lie on the 


and 

A bill (S. 2712) granting a pension to Cornelia A. Green; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: . 

A bill (S. 2713) reappointing Edgar ©. Campbell as pay 
clerk in Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, with rank 
of second lieutenant; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2714) authorizing the removal of stumps from cut- 
over Oregon and California lands; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan (for Mr. Townsenp) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) to grant citizenship to Dr. 
William A. Evans (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. ° 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
will state it. ` 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yesterday at the close of my address on 
the prohibition amendment I asked permission of the Senate to 
insert a number of letters in the Recor as a part of my re- 
marks, with the understanding that the letters should not con- 
tain anything that reflected against any Senator or Member of 
the House. It is my earnest desire and intention to adhere 
strictly to that requirement, and it was my wish to personally 
read all the letters before they went to the printer. I did so 
as far as I was physically able to do it, and instructed my 
clerks to read the balance, and to eliminate everything that was 
objectionable, but in the rush of things, which all Senators will 
understand, a number of the letters slipped in which contain 
some reference to and reflection upon the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

These letters were written, Mr. President, at a time when we 
had a little controversy when this matter was up a few months 
ago, and reference to that incident was made in some of the 
letters. Some of the statements in the letters were unjust and 
unwarranted, and statements that I did not approve, and do 
not now approve of, and I believe they were made under an 
entire misunderstanding of the facts. 

I have known the Senator from Missouri favorably and well 
for a quarter of a century. I have never had any trouble with 
him in the world, and I surely have no desire nor intention to 
do him any wrong or injury among the people of my State or 
elsewhere. 

I regret that the mistake occurred, and I was surprised this 
morning to see any letters containing any objectionable matter, 
which I had supposed was all eliminated. To show my good 
faith I went immediately to the clerk, Mr. Moxley, who has 
charge of such matters, and arranged for the elimination of those 
statements in the letters, and I also expréssed my regret that the 


mistake occurred to the junior Senator from Missouri, as I do 
now to the Senate. I ask unanimous consent that all objection- 
able statements having reference to the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri be expunged from the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the matter 
referred to will be expunged from the permanent RECORD. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. i 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 22 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, August 2, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 1 (legis- 
lative day of July 31), 1917. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 
CLASS 7. $ 

Walter H. Sholes, of Oklahoma, who prior to July 20, 1917, 
was known as Walter H. Schulz, to be a consul of class T of 
the United States of America, to which class he was appointed 
September 15, 1913. 

CLASS 8. 

Gaston Smith, of Louisiana, who, prior to July 20, 1917, was 
known as Gaston Schmutz, to be a consul of class 8 of the 
United States of America, to which class he was appointed 
March 2, 1915. 

EXAMINER IN CHIEF. “= 

Richard E. Marine, of Indiana, to be an examiner in chief 
in the Patent Office, vice Thomas G. Steward, resigned. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 

Kirk E. Baxter, of South Dakota, to be receiver of publie 
moneys at Bellefourche, S. Dak., his present term expiring 
September 10, 1917. (Reappointment.) 

REGISTER oF LAND OFFICE,” 

Edwin M. Starcher, of South Dakota, to be register of the 
land office at Gregory, S. Dak., his present term expiring Sep- 
tember 10, 1917. (Reappointment.) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Col. Jay E. Hoffer, Ordnance Department, to be colonel 
from July 26, 1917, vice Col. Orin B. Mitcham, retired from 
active service July 25, 1917. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Francis C. Marshall, Cavalry, to be colonel from 
July 25, 1917, vice Col. Elwood W. Evans, Cavalry, who died 
July 24, 1917. 4 

Lieut. Col. Francis C. Marshall, Cavalry, to be colonel from 
June 22, 1917, vice Col. Henry T. Allen, appointed brigadier 
general. 

Maj. Cornelius C. Smith, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Charles Young, retired from 
active service June 22, 1917. 

Nore.—Lieut, Col. Marshall was nominated to the Senate 
for promotion July 27, 1917. Maj. Smith was nominated to the 
Senate for promotion July 18, 1917. This is submitted for the 
purpose of correcting the dates of rank of the nominees. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill 

original vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Ray Harrison, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. William F. Daugherty, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John T. Cole, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Stephen H. Sherrill, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt, Cavalry, 

Second Lieut. Walter H. Schulze, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Albert C. Smith, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Nicholas W. Lisle, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Percy G. Black, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Albert C. Stanford, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Laurence B. Meacham, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Louis Le R. Martin, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr., Cavalry, 

Second Lieut. Josiah F. Morford, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph S. Tate, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Arthur M. Harper, Cavalry. 
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Second Lieut. John W. Confer, jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Herbert N. Schwarzkopf, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Robert N. Kunz, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Kilburn, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Johnson, jr., Cavalry. 
- Second Lieut, Bertrand Morrow, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Coalter B. Compton, Cavalry. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


To ve first lieutenants, with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Robert M. Bathurst, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut, William H. Saunders, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Hurdis, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Henry J. Schroeder, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. James K. Tully, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John M. Devine, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Nisley, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Fenton H. McGlachlin, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. James L. Guion, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. George D. Wahl, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Basil H. Perry, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Ray H. Lewis, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Solomon F. Clark, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Augustus M. Gurney, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Oliver B. Cardwell, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William O. Butler, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Rex W. Beasley, Field Artillery. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. 
Second Lieut. Harold R. Jackson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Morris K. Barroll, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Walter W. Warner, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Setond Lieut. Walter F. Vander Hyden. Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ira A. Crump, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Elbert L. Ford, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Samuel H. Bradbury, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James L. Hayden, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Scott B. Ritchie, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. George S. Beurket, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Burnett R. Olmsted, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Joel G. Holmes, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James A. Code, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Sackville, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Leroy H. Lohmann, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Christian G. Foltz, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Aaron Bradshaw, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William W. Cowgill, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry R. Pierce, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence C. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alexander H. Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Marvil G. Armstrong, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John R. Nygaard, Coast Artillery Corps. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT BY PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Ion C. Holm, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant from 
November 30, 1916, vice First Lieut. Byron Q. Jones, detailed in 
the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from November 30, 1916, vice First Lieut. Bruce L. Burch, Cay- 
alry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George M. Herringshaw, Cavairy, to be first 
lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice First Lieut. Eugene 
A. Lohman, Cavairy, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Limbocker, 8 to be first lieu- 
tenant from November 30, 1916, vice First Liett. Alexander H. 
Jones, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cornelius M. Daly, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from November 30, 1916, vice First Lieut. Charles L. 
Stevenson, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard B. Trimble, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from December 1,- 1916, vice First Lieut. Charles B. 
Hazeltine, Cavalry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Arthur S. Harrington, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from December 3, 1916, vice First Lieut. Frank K. 
Chapin, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank L. Whittaker, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from December 25, 1916, vice First Lieut. Henry L. 
Watson, Cavalry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Philip H. Sherwood, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 16, 1917, vice First Lieut. Murray B. Rush, 


Cavalry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Robert S. La Motte, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 23, 1917, vice First Lieut. Augustine W. 
Robins, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George M. Gillet, jr., Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 23, 1917, vice First Lieut. William D, 
Geary, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur E. Pickard, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from January 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Philip Coldwell, Cav- 
alry, transferred to the Infantry Arm. 

Second Lieut. James F. Dewhurst, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Stephen M. 
Walmsley, Cavalry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Donald S. Perry, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from January 26, 1917, vice First Lieut. Clyde J. McConkey, 
Cavalry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Thomas S. Poole, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from January 29, 1917, vice First Lieut. Eugene T. Spencer, 
Cavalry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Frederick G. Rosenberg, Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from January 30, 1917, vice First Lieut. Emil P. 
Pierson, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick R. Lafferty, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 30, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edward A. 
Millar, jr., Cavalry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Carl H. Strong, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from January 30, 1917, vice First Lieut. Clyde V. Simpson, 
Cavalry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert L. Beall, 3 to be first lieutenant 
from January 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. John T. Kenuedy, 
Cavalry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Meade Frierson, jr., Cavalry, to be first lieuten- 
ant from January 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. Falkner Heard, 
Cavalry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Arthur T. Lacey, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from February 1, 1917, vice First Lieut. Clark P. Chandler, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. David W. Craig, Cavairy, to be first lieutenant 
from February 2, 1917, vice First Lieut. Isaac Spaulding, Cav- 
alry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Seconc Lieut. Edmund M. Barnum, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from February 3, 1917, vice First Lieut. Thurman H. 
Bane, Cavalry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Thomas A. Dobyns, jr., Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from February 3, 1917, vice First Lieut. Clarence D. 
Lang, Cavalry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John T. Minton, Cavalry, to be first lieutenaut 
from February 6, 1917, vice First Lieut. Richard H. Kimball, 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William T. Haldeman, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from February 10, 1917, vice First Lieut. Abbott Boone, 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward S. Bassett, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from February 10, 1917, vice First Lieut. William L. 
Moose, jr., Cavalry, promoted. ; 

Second Lieut. Edward F. Shaifer, Cavalry, to be first iieu- 
tenant from February 14, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frederick S. 
Snyder, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George M. Peabody, jr., Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1917, vice First Lieut. William C. 
Christy, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Athael B. Ellis, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from March 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Leland Wadsworth, jr., 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harrie K. Dalbey, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from March 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert McG. Littlejohn, 
Cavalry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John W. McDonald, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. Seth W. Scofield, 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Victor Kerney, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from March 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. James L. Collins, Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. David H. Blakelock, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. William C. Me- 
Chord, Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rinaldo L. Coe, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from March 31, 1917; vice First Lieut. William R. Henry, Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold J. Duffey, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from March 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. George F. Patten, Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jay K. Colwell, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from March 31, 1917, vice First Lieut. William A. Robertson, 


Cavalry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Amory C. Cotchett. Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from April 8, 1917, vice First Lieut. Earl L. Naiden, 
Cavalry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Otis Porter, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from April 9, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert M. Cheney, Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. D. Anderson, Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harry B. 
Anderson, Cavalry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Alan B. Edson, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from April 13, 1917, vice First Lieut. Walter W. Wynne, Cav- 
alry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut, Emory M. Mace, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from April 20, 1917, vice First Lieut. Lawrence W. McIntosh, 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut Harry H. Dunn, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
from May 3. 1917, vice First Lieut. William O. Ryan, 9 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Second Lieut, Otis A. Wallace, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice First. Lieut. Pilly 
S. Gage, Coast Artillery Corps, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James M. Evans, Const Artillery Corni: b be 
first Heutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert 
H. Acheson, Coast Artillery Corps, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cedric F. Maguire, Coast Artillery Corps, te be 
first Heutenant from March 22. 1917, vice First Lieut. Leigh 
F. J. Zerbee, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward E. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps. to 
be first lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harold 
G. Douglas, Coast Artillery. Corps, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Marshall M. Williams, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, to be first lieutenant from Mareh 22, 1917, vice First 
Lieut. Arthur W. Ford, Coast Artillery Corps, placed on the 
detached officers’ list 

Second Lieut. Henry R. Behrens, Coast Artillery Corps, to: be 
first lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lient. Leland H. 
Stanford, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward ©. Seeds, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 22; 1917, vice First Lieut. Joe Eikel, 
Coast Artillery Corps, resigned. 

Second Lieut. Edison A. Lynn, Coast Artillery Corps. to be 
first lieutenant from March 22. 1917. vice First Lieut. Leon R. 
Cole, Coast Artillery Corps; transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Milton P. Morrill, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. Lewis H. 
Brereton, Coast Artillery Corps, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Guy H. Drewry. Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. Theodore 
R. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, transferred to the Infantry 
arm. 

Second Lieut. Raphael S. 3 Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frank A. 
Buell, Coast Artillery Corps, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John L. Scott, Coast Artillery Corps, to be first 
lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. Jason McV. 
Austin, Coast Artillery Corps, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Alva F. Englehart, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. Francis T. 
Armstrong, Coast Artillery Corps, transferred to Field Artillery. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Oliver L. Haines, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from November 30, 1916, vice First Lieut. Oliver A. 
Dickinson, Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oscar I. Gates, Field Artillery, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 19, 1917, vice First Lieut. Albert M. Jones, 
declined. 

Second Lieut. Gerald E. Brower, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from January 26, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frederick W. 
Stewart, Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William J. Jones, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February. 3, 1917, vice First Lieut. John P. 
Lucas. Field Artillery, resigned. 

Second Lieut. Yarrow D. Vesely, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 3, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert B. 
Hayden, Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William B. Dunwoody, Field Artillery, to. be 
first lieutenant from February 20, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert 
S. Clarkson, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles B. Thomas, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 20, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles G. 
Helmick, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 


Second Lieut. Oliver J. Bond, jr., Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 20, 1917, vice First Lieut. Lloyd E. 
Jones Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Ennis, Field ‘Artillery; to be first 
lieutenant from February 21, 1917, vice First Lieut. Norman P. 
Morrow, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin E. Carter, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Richard C. 
Scott, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Parker, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. John N. 
Hauser, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid, Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from February 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. John 
G. Burr, Field Artillery, placed on the detathed officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harold H. Ristine, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. John B. 
Anderson, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Edmund B. Edwards, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Newton N. 
Polk, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Oscar L. Grühn, Field Artillery, to be first licu- 
tenant from February 25, 1917. vice First Lieut. William C. 
Houghton, Field Artillery, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Theodore W. Wrenn, Field Artillery; to be first 
lieutenant from February 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Curtis H. 
Nance, Field Artillery, placed on thé detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harold W. Rehm, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 26, 1917, vice First Lieut. John T, 
Kennedy, Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Pitney, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from February 27. 1917, vice First Lieut. Thomas J. 
Johnson, Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clifford H. Tate, Field Artillery, to be first 
Heutenant from March 21, 1917, vice First Lieut. Leo J. Ahern, 
Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ottomar O'Donnell, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from April 6, 1917, vice First Lieut. Clinton W. Har- 
old, Field Artillery, detailed in: the Signal Corps. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


To be. first lieutenant with rank from May. 28, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. 


Second Lieut. Madison. Pearson, Fifty-eiglith Infantry, 


To be first lieutenants: with rank from June 3, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies, 


Second Lieut. John M. Boon. Eighth Infantry. 

Second: Lieut. Roger Hilsman, Fifty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Holmes E. Dager, Fifty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James E. Allison, Fortieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harry E. Fischer, Forty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. Alexander, Fifty-fourth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Ravens, Forty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Jones, Forty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Roger Williams, jr., Sixty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harry D. Hildebrand, Sixty-fourth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. William Hones, Jr., Twenty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John J. Bethurum, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John L Cootey, Thirty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Albert C. Anderson, Sixty-second Infantry, 
Second Lieut. William H. Joiner, Thirty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Hugh P. Schiveley, Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John D. Joanidy, Sixty-second Infantry. 
Seeond Lieut. Gilmer M. Bell, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Manley Lawton, Sixteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Roy Sloan. Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut: Bryce F. Martin, Thirty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harold C. Hoopes, Forty-seventh Infantry. 
Seeond Lieut. Henley Schuek, Sixtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Glenn D. Hufford, Second Infantry, 

Second Lieut. Paul R. Hudson, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William R. Dwyer.’ Fifty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Hanon F. Combs, Thirty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut.. William E. Fentress, Thirteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Hali, Seventeenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut.. Mahlon G. Frost, Fifty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin H. Hensley, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Hawthorne C. Gray, Thirty-second Infantry. 
Second Liewt. Donald J. Neumüller, Eleventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Orland S. O'Neal, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Otto Kramer. Forty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George D. Ramsey, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Jerome Pickett, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
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Lebbeus M. Cornish, Tenth Infantry. 

Leon F. Stevens, Fifty-sixth Infantry. 
William S. Rumbough, Forty-ninth Infantry. 
George A. Murray, Ninth Infantry. 

Joseph E. Young, Twentieth Infantry. 
Henry T. J. Weishaar, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Charles S. Lawrence, Fourth Infantry. 
Cyrus A. Hay. Forty-fifth Infantry. 
Benjamin J. Holt, jr., Fifty-eighth Infantry. 
Newton D. Hathaway, Thirty-ninth Infantry. 
Byron W. Fuller, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
John E. Stullken, Sixty-fourth Infantry. 
Herman H. Meyer, Fourteenth Infantry, 
Carleton More, Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Edward P. Sheppard, Seventh Infantry. 
Henry J. Matcheit, Forty-first Infantry. 
John H. Strickland, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
Vincent S. Burton, Fifteenth Infantry. 
Griffith Wight, Third Infantry, 

Curtis P. Miller, Fifty-fifth Infantry. 
William Ernst, Eighteenth Infantry. 

John W. Bulger, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
Roy W. Voege, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Taylor M. Uhler, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 

Roy G. Gordon, Fiftieth Infantry. 

Vernon L. Burge, Fifty-third Infantry. 

Simon Fostiak, “ortieth Infantry. 

Edwin L. Dittmar, Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Crosby N. Elliott, Fifty-second Infantry. 
Ernest R. Marvel, Sixty-second Infantry. 
Frank M. Child, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Raymond L. Price, Forty-sixth Infantry. 
Frederic M. Lee, Tenth Infantry. 

Hurley E. Fuller, Fifty-seventh Infantry. 
Larry McHale, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
Arthur M. O’Connor, Thirtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John P. Horan, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James H. S. Wells, Fifty-third Infantry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 4, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Augustus B. O’Connell, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Fitzhugh, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. McMurray, Sixty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Hiram G. Fry, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Paul E. Jackson, Twentieth Infantry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 5, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Richard W. Cooksey, Thirteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Homer S. Youngs, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Edwin W. Grimmer, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William H. Clark, Fifty-fourth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Frank E. Haskell, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Lloyd D. Brown, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Roy C. Hilton, Sixty-first Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Raymond E. O'Neill, Fifty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Justin S. Hemenway, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William A. Shely, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Corwin C. Smith, Eighteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John E. McKenney, Sixtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John U. Ayotte, Thirty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Barnwell, jr., Twenty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Henry A. Schwarz, Fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Edward G. Herlihy, Thirty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Arnold J. Funk, Seventeenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George M. Ferris, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edwin L. MacLean, Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Second Lieut. Norman Minus, Forty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ernest N. Stanton, Fifty-ninth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Thomas G. O'Malley, Fiftieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Newell R. Fiske, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Philip B. Harrigan, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John D. Hill, Forty-third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Frank W. Gano, Fifty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John L. Pierce, Forty-ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Donald K. Mason, Forty-seventh Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Lowell W. Rooks, Fifty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Claude J. Hayden, Eleventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Samuel D. Bedinger, Forty-eighth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Alpheus E. W. Harrison, Ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Malcolm V. Fortier, Forty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Outram W. Sherman, Fifty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ivan N. Waldron, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John J. Atkinson, Thirty-seventh Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Edward C, Allworth, Sixtieth Infantry. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. Roland W. Wittman, Forty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut, Julian R. Orton, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Reginald N. Hamilton, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John W. Nicholson, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Thomas A. Young, Eighteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Lee, Forty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ray B. Conner, Thirty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James S. Moore, jr., Sixty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Franklin H. Woody, Fifty-ninth Infantry. 
‘Second Lieut. Herbert L. Landolt, Forty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Samuel W. Sowerbutts, Sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Will Van S. Parks, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles B. Kelly, Fifty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Malcolm M. Maner, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John L. McKee, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Glenn L. Allen, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Jones, Twentieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Willard S. Paul, Sixty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Moritz A. R. Loth, Forty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Chance, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Claude W. Shelton, Thirty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harry G. Hodgkins, jr., Fifty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Samuel R. Ward, Eleventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Vincent P. Rousseau, Thirty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. March H. Houser, Fifty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Lamont Davis, Twenty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James B. Golden, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edwin B. Banister, Thirtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Wilfrid R. Higgins, Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Eldon P. King, Sixty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Frederick S. Matthews, Fortieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Arthur P. Sibold, Fifty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Francis M. Lasseigne, Ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Walter Hellmers, Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Jesse P. Green, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Howard W. Turner, Forty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William A. Taber, Sixty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. P. Barbour Peyton, jr., Fiftieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Henry G. Sebastian, Tenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Wesley C. Brigham, Forty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William M. Goldston, Fifty-eighth Infantrx. 
Second Lieut Cyrus H. Searcy, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Theodore Kelly, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Leon E. Norris, Forty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. David M. Hunter, Fifty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. J. Harold Fleischhauer, Seventeenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Tasso W. Swartz, Fifty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Edward W. McCaskey, jr., Forty-sixth Infantry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Ward C. Goessling, Forty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Curley P. Duson, Thirtieth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Joseph J. Johnston, Sixtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Richard D. Daugherity, Twenty- third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Walter R. Graham, Fifty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Albert H. Peyton, Fifty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Patrick Houstoun, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Miron J. Rockwell, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Peter Wirtz, Tenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Allen W. Stradling, Third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert V. Tackabury, Forty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James P. Murphy, Thirty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Gustav A. M. Anderson, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William C. Peters, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Francis L. Hill, Sixty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Parkin, Fifty-fifth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Jacob E. Bechtold. Thirty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harry Adamson, Eleventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Neal C. Johnson, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John E. McCarthy, Sixty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Steele Wotkyns, Fifty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John C. Lane, Forty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Norman P. Groff, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Glenn A. Ross, Forty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Donald J. Myers, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Vie K. Burriss, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Francis A. Wooffiey, Fifty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Carl B. Schmidt, Fortieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Leslie L. Connett, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Owen R. Rhoads, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Joe L. Ostrander, Thirty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Elmer F. Wallender, Fifteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Carl E. Driggers, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Allan F. House, Sixteenth Infantry. 
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Second Lieut. Carl G. Lewis, Fifty-eighth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. John D. Burris, Fifteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harry V. Hand, Fifty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Frederick V. Edgerton, Fifteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Anthony O. Adams, Forty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George A. Stockton, Twentieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Neues, Thirty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George R. Brown, jr., Fiftieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Oscar A. Burton, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Harold W. Kelty, Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William H. Valentine, Second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George N. Munro, Forty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Herbert Boyer, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Myron W. Sherman, Twelfth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Woodworth B. Allen, Seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut: Robert Ferris, Fifty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. DeLeuw, Thirty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William E. Shaw, Eleventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Lee B. Woolford, Fifty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ned Blair, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Ernest A. Kindervater, Thirty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Oscar M. McDole, Thirty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Jared I. Wood, Forty-seventh Infantry. + 
Second Lieut. Henry H. Ranson, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Gordon C. Irwin Fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Elbridge G. Chapman, jr., Forty-eighth In- 
fantry. ; 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Jacob H. Lawrence, Third Infantry. 
Everett M. Yon, Forty-eighth Infantry. 
Grady H. Pendergast, Sixty-third Infantry. 
Robert E. Frye, Seventeenth Infantry. 
Cornelius F. Dineen, Thirty-eighth Infantry. 
John C. Haynes, Thirty-first Infantry. 
George L. Hopkins, Fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George M. MacMullin, Sixty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harold K. Coulter, Fifty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Hugh C. H. Jones, Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Otto E. Pentz, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Williston L. Warren, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Frederick W. Hyde, Sixtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert Good, Fifty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Theodore Rayburn, Forty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut, Leland S. Hatfield, Thirtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Rosser L. Hunter, Twenty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John S. Hopper, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John P. Utinski, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James L. Allbright, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Feodor O. Schmidt, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John G. Goodlett, Forty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George S. McCullough, Sixty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Roderick A. Stamey, Fifty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut.-Leo W. Giaze, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Walter E. Duvendeck, Fortieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Abraham Cohen, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William F. Gent, Forty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Clarence H. Maranville, Nineteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Roy Sparks, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Willlam B. Smith, Thirty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Carl F. Cooper, Fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John F. Gleaves, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Sterling C. Robertson, Twentieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Allen F. Kirk, Bighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Thamas G. Jenkins, Thirty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut: Francis S. B. Cauthorn, Forty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Lowery L. Cocke, Fifty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Madison E. Walker, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Richard S. Duncan, Forty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut, Alexander P. Knapp, jr., Fifty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Winthrop A. Hollyer, Sixty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Leslie C. Wheat, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence H. Bixby, Seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Frank D. Grantham, Forty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Norton, Thirty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Frederic G. Dorwart, Fifty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Wiliam D. Kerns, Fifty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Oliver L. Garrett, Thirty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Thomas E. Bourke, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Hastings C. Scholl, Fifty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Claire A, Whitesell, Fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut, Reinhold A. F. Endling, Tenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William V. McCreight, Fifty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John H. Ringe, Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Virgil Bell, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut, William G. Purdy, Forty-second Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Chesley R. Miller, Fiftieth Infantry. 


Second Lieut. Charles E. Robinson, Twenty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William C. Robinson, Sixty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Walter L. Mitchell, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert F. Dark, Eleventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Mimucan D. Cannon, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Samuel Marshall, Fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Slate, Thirty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Lee S. Eads, Sixtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ernest John, Fifty-eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Floyd H. Banta; Twenty-ninth Infantry. 
Second -Lieut. Ralph M. Caulkins, Seventeenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Moon, Forty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Claudius L. Lloyd, Sixty-fourth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Francis G. Bishop, Thirty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Henry D. Patterson, Fifty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Bartlett M. Egeland, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Stuart B. Taylor, Forty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Joseph P. Kiley, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Joseph L. Brooks, Sixty-first Infantry. - 
Second Lieut. Madefrey A. Odhner, Sixty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Jacob M. Pearce, jr, Sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ora C. Coffey, unassigned. - 
Second Lieut. George D. Lehmann, Thirty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Jesse J. Hudson, unassigned. 
Second Lieut. Robert Hill, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Gregory, Thirtieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Laird A. Richards, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John J. Finnessy, Fifty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Carl C. Helm, Seventh Infantry, ` 
Second Lieut. Wayne Horton, Forty-eighth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Leo E. Bennett, jr, Forty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Ross Snyder, Forty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Boren, First Infantry. 
fl Second Lieut, Frederick W. Schonhard, Twenty-second In» 
untry. - j 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Jernberg, Fifty-seventh Infantry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 15, 1917, to fill 
original.vacancies, : 


Second Lieut. Edward S. Pegram, jr., Twentieth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Roger Sturgis, Forty-second Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Stanley G. Saulnier, Forty-ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Twenty-first Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Will H. Gordon, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Walter Tracey, Twelfth Infantry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 16, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. ` 

Second Lieut. William F. Stromeyer, Sixty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Dudley B. Howard, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Henry-W. Farnam, jr., Tenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Kinsley, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Henry E. Kyburg, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William B. Tuttle, Twenty-third Infantry. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


To be first licutenants with rank from June 16, 1917, to fill casual 
vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Parker, jr., Forty-first Infantry, vice 
O'Brien, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Ashley S. Le Gette, Fifty-fifth Infantry, vice 
Hayes, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. ` 

Second Lieut. Jobn L. Riddell, Forty-fourth Infantry, 
Buckner, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. . 

Second Lieut. Joseph B. Wiener, Fifty-second Infantry, 
Barker, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wallace H. Gillett, Fortieth Infantry, 
Bailey, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin W. Wood, Fifty-third Infantry, 
Whitley, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Courtney P. Young, Eleventh Infantry, 
Hobley, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Allyn F. Stetson, Thirty-fourth Infantry, 
Hanlon, Thirty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Chester V. Newton, Twenty-second Infantry, 
vice Desobry, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Frank L. Philbrook, Sixty-second Infantry, vice 
Cutrer, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, John A. Whitson, Nineteenth Infantry, vice 
Crea, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George R. Owens, Fifty-first Infantry, vice 
Glover, Thirty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Andrew D. Bruce, Forty-ninth Infantry, vice 
Bouton, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard M. Winfield, Sixty-third Infantry, vice 
Muncaster, Fourth Infantry. 


vice 
vice 
vice 
vice 
vice 


vice 
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Second Lieut. Charles E. Hathaway, jr., Forty-fifth Infantry, 
vice Spencer, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Dallas L. Knoll, Thirty-sixth Infantry, vice 
Hartman, Third Infantry, promoted. f 
Second Lieut. Kenneth S. Olivier, Tenth Infantry, vice Miller, 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Philip A. Helmbold, Fifty-third Infantry, vice 
Longeran, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted, 
Second Lieut. Frederick C. Wheeler, Thirty-eighth Infantry, 
vice Sneed, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Floyd E. Galloway, Tarte art Infantry, vice 
Matile, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William C. Trumbower, Ninth Intihar, vice 
Winton, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Gerald A. Shannon, Sixtieth Infantry, vice 
Phelps, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Henry Y. Lyon, Twenty-fourth Infantry, vice 
“Wainer, Twenty-eighth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Cistero, Thirty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Kennedy, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Thomas W. Freeman, Fifty-second Infantry, 
vice Harris, Thirty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence F. Braine, jr., Sixth Infantry, vice 
Tinker, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Paxton S. Campbell, Sixty-fourth Infantry, 
vice French, Third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Maxwell Miller, Thirty- -ninth Infantry, vice 
Koehler, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Roy L. Schuyler, Twentieth Infantry, vice 
Wood, Thirty-fourth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Louis DeL., Hutson, Thirty-fifth Infantry, vice 
Burdett, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Gustav L. Karow, Twelfth Infantry, vice Fooks, 
Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harold D. Sites, Thirtieth Infantry, vice Ru- 
dolph, Tweaty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Loren P. Stewart, Seventeenth Infantry, vice 
Lathrop, Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Nathaniel L. Simmonds, Forty-sixth Infantry, 
vice Partridge, Thirteenth Infantry. 
Second Liett. John C, Colwell, jr., Fifty-eighth Infantry, vice 
Catron, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harlan D. Kimball, Fiftieth Infantry, vice 
Emmons, Thirty-seventh Infantry, promoted. i 
Second Lieut. John W. B. Thompson, Forty-seventh Infantry, 
vice Krogstad, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. William F. O'Donoghue, Sixty-first Infantry, 
vice Denson, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Moroney, Nineteenth» Infantry, vice 
Underwood, Thirty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. William Luth, Seventh Infantry, vice Pullman, 
Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. William C. Williams, Fifty-ninth Infantry, vice 
Mitchell, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Alan W. Jones, Forty- -third Infantry, vice Hob- 
son, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Francis L. Johnson, Twenty-first Infantry, vice 
McGrath, Thirty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. William W. Sanders, Third Infantry, vice Ditto, 
Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Brodbent, jr., Fifty-fourth Infantry, 
vice Rowe, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Rockwood, Fortieth Infantry, vice 
Jones, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Wyne B. Cave, Forty-second Infantry, vice 
Parker, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 
E Second Lieut. Stanley A. Thomson, Fifty-fifth Infantry, vice 
Wilson, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Emery Williamson, Fifty-sixth Infantry, vice 
Scowden, Thirty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Russell, Fourteenth Infantry,’ vice 
Smith, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Ira N. Downer, Sixty-second Infantry, vice 
„Davies, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut, William B. Wilson, Forty-fourth Infantry, vice 
Leonard, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Mason, Vifty-fifth Infantry, vice 
Dunlop, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Carroll L. Ellis, Fourth Infantry, vice Rein- 
hardt, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Stanley Y. Kennedy, Fifty-first Infantry, vice 
Browne, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. David P. MeCalib, Twenty-third Infantry, vice 
Hardin, Twentieth Infantry, Wan 


— 

Second Lieut. Henry A. Montgomery, Thirty-fourth Infantry, 
vice Byars, Thirty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Shea, jr., Porty-cighth Infantry, 
vice Sloan, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Franklyn T. Lord, Forty-first Infantry, vice 
Hartle, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William W. Dean, Fiftieth Infantry, 55 Vestal, 
Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Stewart, Thirty-sixth Infantry, vice 
Palmer, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Augustus G. Schroeder, Forty-ninth Infantry, 
vice Lackland, Thirty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Royden K. Fisher, Nineteenth Infantry, vice 
Gray, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Marlin C. Martin, Thirty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Peake, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David L. Hooper, Seventeenth Infantry, vice 
Carlock, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William L. Morrison, Thirty-eighth Infantry, 
vice McCormick, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oliver E. G. Trechter, Fifty-second e 
vice Hicks, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Elmer F. Farnham, Sixtieth Infantry, vice 
Shekerjian, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Reily, Thirty-ninth Infantry, vice 
Drolling, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David W. Barton, Twenty-fourth Infantry, vice 
Clay, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James T. Brazelton, Forty-second Infantry, 
vice Evans, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John L. Autrey, Fifty-eighth Infantry, vice 
Patch, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin H. Haskins, Thirty-second Infantry; 
vice Hoffman, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieuf. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


‘Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Renn Lawrence, Cavalry. 

Fred H. Clark, Cavalry. 

Joseph A. Covington, Cavalry. 
John L. Rice, Cavalry.. P set 
Nelson M. Imboden, Cavalry. git? 
Randolph Dickins, Cavalry. 

John N. Steele, Cavalry. 

Eugene M. Dwyer, Cavalry. 
Wharton G. Ingram, Cavalry. 
Edward S. Moale, Cavalry. — 
Adrian St. John, Cavalrx ® wx 
Frederick J. Holzbaur, Cavalry. 
George H. Carruth, Cavalry. 
Robert M. Carswell, Cavalry. 
Walter C. Merkel, Cavalry. 
Joseph M. Hurt, jr., Cavalry. 
George I. Speer, Cavalry. 

Charles B. Duncan, Cavalry. 
Ferris M. Angevine, Cavalry. 
Julian W. Cunningham, Cavalry. 
Sam G. Fuller, Cavalry. 

Clinton A. Pierce, Cavalry. 
Thomas M, Cockrill, Cavalry. 
Delmore S. Wood, Cavalry. 
Arthur Vollmer, Cavalry. 

Otto B. Trigg, Cavalry. 

George W. L. Prettyman, Cavalry. 
Thomas M. Turner, Cavalry: 
Horace L: Hudson, Cavalry. 
Lawrence C. Frizzell, Cavalry. 
Jean F. Sabin, Cavalry. 

Robert F. White, Cavalry. 

Henry D. Jay, Cavalry. 

Ray. L. Burnell, Cavalry. 

Arthur W. Hartman, Cavalry. 


Second Lieut. John W. Berry, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Joseph N. Marx, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George Sawtelle, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Folsome R. Parker, Cavalry. 


eh be first lieutenants with rank from June 8, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. ` 
88880 Lieut. Guy H. Dosher, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Cecil R. Neal, Cavalry. f 
Second Lieut. Myer S. Silven, Cavalry. — 
Second Lieut. William H. Symington, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Philip B. Fryer, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Donald C. Hawley, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Vernon L. Padgett, Cavairy, 
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Second Lieut. Jay W. Mackelvie, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Francis T. Bonsteel, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. William E. Barott, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Wallace F. Hamilton, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Frank Nelson, Cavalry. 
SecondsLieut. William E. McMinn, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edmund M. Crump, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Herman F. Rathjen, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Daniel J. Keane, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Milo J. Warner, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. LeRoy Davis, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Anthony J. Tittinger, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Max D. Holmes, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Ellis, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Demas L. Sears, Cayalry. : 
Second Lieut. Bankston E. Mattox, jr., Cavalry. . 
Second Lieut. Frank H. Barnhart, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John A. Moschner. Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George E. Harrison, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Wesley J. White, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Alton W. Howard, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Nolan Ferguson, Cavalry. 
To-be first licutenants with rank from June 4, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 
Second Lieut. Richard W. Carter, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth Rowntree, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George A. King, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 5, 1917, to fill originat 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. James B. Lockwood, Cavalry. e 
Second, Lleut. Lionel L: Meyer, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Frederick H. L. Ryder, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Wallace W. Crawford, Cavalry, - 
Second Lieut. Theodore B. Apgar, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Jefferson B. Osborn, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Mortimer H. Christian, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Marcus R. Monsarratt, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Fabius B. Shipp, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. James J. Cecil, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. James M. Shelton, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Albert R. Kuschke, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. George A. Moore, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George W. Gay, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut; Forsyth Bacon, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Ralph L. Joyner, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Roscoe S. Parker, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Heywood S. Dodd, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Kent C. Lambert, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George E. Huthsteiner, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Lloyd, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Maurice Morgan, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert E. Bixby, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Eugene Burnet, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Houghton, Cavalry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. 

Second Lieut. James E. Slack, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Culver S. Mitcham, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. William O. Johnson, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Harold B. Gibson, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John D. Hood, Cavairy. , 

Second Lieut. William B. Kepner, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Melvin S. Williamson, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Evarts W. Opie, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Frank P. Stretton, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut, Paul Hurlburt, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Aaron Y. Hardy, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Earl B. Wilson, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Edmund J. Engel, Cavairy. 

Second Lieut. John E. Grant, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Jack M. Reardon, Cayalry. 

Second Lieut. George D. Coleman, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Mesherry, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1917, to Ni 

casual vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Lewis A. Weiss, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, Rich- 
ard E. Cummins, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis E. Cheney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Alexander L. James, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert P. Mortimer, Cayalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert C. Rogers, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lee T. Victor, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Homer 
_M. Groninger, promoted. 


* 
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Second Lieut. Henry C. Caron, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard B. Newman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William W. Powell, Cay alry, vice First Lieut. 
Sumner M. Williams, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas P. Cheatham, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ernest G. Cullum, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert F. Merkel, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William W. Erwin, promoted. 
Second Lieut. George F. Bloomquist, Cavairy, vice First Lieut. 
Chauncey St. C. McNeill, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Carroll A. Powell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Herman Kobbé; promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank C. DeLangton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harold L. Gardiner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oscar B. Abbott, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Claude DeB. Hunt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carter R. McLennan, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George S. Patton, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Gearing, Cavalry, tice First Lieut. 
Cuthbert P. Stearns, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Geoffrey Galwey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James R. Hill, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Louis G. Gibney, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William D. Adkins, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Hugh H. MeGee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Hartman, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph Plassmeyer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry C. Jones, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edgar W. Taulbee, promoted. 7 

Second Lieut. James E. Simpson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John J. Waterman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Aaròn T. Bates, jr., Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles M. Haverkamp, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles J. Booth, Cavalry, vice = Lieut. 
Joseph P. Aleshire, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William T. Hamilton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Leon M. Logan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard C. Boyan, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Horace T. Aplington, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward K. Jones, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Alexander D. Surles, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry P. Shaw, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Philip J. Kieffer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick F. Duggan, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Wilfrid M. Biunt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Merl J. Flatt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John 
F. Wall, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry H. Baird, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert C. Brady, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Waters, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William M. Grimes, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William T. Bauskett, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Henry J. M. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carlisle B. Cox, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Mal- 
colm Wheeler-Nicholson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter L. Bishop, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Alexander L. P. Johnson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Donald R. McComas, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry L. C. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lilburn B. Chambers, Cay alry, vice First Lieut. 
Edwin O’Connor, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Burke, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harold C. Lutz, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Jacobson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Daniel E. Murphy, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Edgar R. Garlick, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Kenna G. Eastham, promoted. : 
Second Lieut. Henry P, Ames, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
James P. Yancey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard F. Leahy, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Leopold J. H. Herwig, promoted: 

Second Lieut. Howard C. Okie, Cayalry, vice First Lieut. Ray- 
mond E. McQuillin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William L. Gibson, Cayalry, vice First Lieut.* 
DeForest W. Morton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James L. Franciscus, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry A. Flint, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Eddie J. Lee, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Elbert L. 
Grisell, retired. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 16. 1917, to fill casual 
vacancies, 


Second Lieut. Elmer P. Gosnell, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William P. J. O'Neill, retired. 
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Second Lieut. Raymond D. Adolph, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harrison C. Richards, detailed in Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. Donald &. Stroh, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Jack W. Heard, detailed in Signal Corps. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from May 15, 
original vacancies. 
Second Lieut. Oliver P. Echols, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Clement Ripley, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Edward M. Smith, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John O. Hoskins, Field Artillery. 7 
Second Lieut. William Clarke, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Albert R. Ives, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut” Arthur Brigham, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William M. Jackson, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Sheridan, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Hugh C. Minton, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Gallaher, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Laurence V. Houston, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Stacy Knopf, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. James M. Garrett, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. David M. Pope, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Harry B. Weston, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Eugene H. Willenbucher, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Louis C. Arthur, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John F. Hubbard, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Franklin M. Davison, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William E. Shepherd, Jr., Field Artillery. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from June 2, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. 
Second Lieut, Frank Langham, Field Artillery. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 3, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. 

Second Lieut. William F. Maher, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Walter F. Wright, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Sidney F. Dunn, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Louis W. Hasslock, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Breckinridge A. Day, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Paul C. Harper, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Kennedy,.Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. George D. Shea, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John V. D. Hume, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Woodrow W. Woodbridge, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Gervas S. Taylor, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John G. Pennypacker, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Richard H. Schubert, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Edward J. F. Marx, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John W. Weeks, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut, Wilbur C. Carlan, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Georgé R. Rede, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert P. Kearns, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Van Rensselaer Vestal, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John H. Carriker, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Peter P. Michalek, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William G. Gough, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Mulherrin, Field Artillery. P 
Second Lieut. Azel W. McNeal, Field Artillery. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 4, 1917, to fill 
í original vacancies. 
Second Lieut. William B. Wright, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Victor H. Bridgman, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Wendell L. Bevan, Field Artillery. 


To be first licutenanis with rank from June 5, 1917, 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Henry J. Macpeake, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Frank W. Lykes, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Richard T. Guthrie, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Ittai A. Luke, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Roger Griswold, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut, Henry Lockwood, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Alan L. Campbell, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Oscar B. Ralls, jr., Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. John H. Larkin, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Douglas R. Coleman, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. George P. Winton, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut.-Robert N. Getty, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. George J. Downing, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Christiancy Pickett; Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Rush H. Rogers, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John C. Adams, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Waters, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Ernest T. Barco, Field Artillery. 


1917, to fill 


to fill 


Second Lieut. Lester A. Daugherty, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Walter G. Witt; Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Joseph E. Takken, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Raymond J. Watrous, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Jerome J. Waters, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Thomas G. Hanson, jr., Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Bertram N. Rock, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Alexander S. Quintard, Field Artillery. 


To be first licutenanis with rank from June 14, 1917, to ful 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut, Marcus A. S. Ming, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Lewis E. Goodrich, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Victor R. Woodruff, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Yates, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Dana C. Schmahl, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur G. Dockum, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Clinton M. Lucas, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Harry B. Berry, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Samuel G. Fairchild, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Ray S. Perrin, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Ben M. Sawbridge, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Warren D. Davis, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Dominic J. Sabini, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Herman Feldman, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Stephens, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Oscar T. Yates, Field Artillery.. 
Second Lieut. Aubrey C. Stanhope, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. John H. Fye, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Julius T. A. Doolittle, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Lehner, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. James V. Palmer, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. James F. Brittingham, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Gordon Grant, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Ernest A. McGovern, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. David S. Doggett, Fiela Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Arthur D. Ruppel, Field Artillery. 
* Lieut. Ralph M. Balliette, Field Artillery. 
nd Lieut. David H Trevor, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William E. Pfeiffer, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Lattimore, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Albert A. Fleming, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Russell H. Dixon, Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Everett M. Graves, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William W. Thomas, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Leo M. Daly, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Francis R. Mann, Field Artillery. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1917, to fill casual 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Stephen H. Cordill, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Donald M. Beere, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Nathan E. McCluer, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Herman Erlenkotter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Tom W. Stewart, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Edwin M. Watson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fred E. Sternberger, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harold E. Minear, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry E. Webber, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, Joseph A, Rogers, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Moe Neufeld, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Charles T. Griffith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carlos W. Bonham, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Jacob L. Devers, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sidney J. Cutler, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank A. Turner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William R. Holcomb, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. George G. Seaman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry Hollander, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. George 8. Gay, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from June 15, 1917, to fill a 

casual vacancy. 

Second Lieut. Arthur O. Walsh, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Philip Hayes, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from June 16, 1917, to fill 

= casual vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Edmond C. Fleming, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John N. McDowell, sromoted. 

Second Lieut. Virgil L. Minear, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Raymond B. Lee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles E. Boyle, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Jason McV. Austin. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Karl J. Howe, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert R. Odell, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Edwin A. Henn, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ernest J. Dawley, promoted. s 

Second Lieut. Homer H. Dodd, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Bernard R. Peyton, promoted. ° 

Second Lieut. Lawrence H. Wadsworth, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. John Magruder, promoted. : 

Second Lieut. John W. L. Sutherland, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Whitmon R. Conolly, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred M. Goldman, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Gustav H. Franke, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur A. Dearing, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William E. Larned, promoted. 
Second Lieut..James W. Stewart, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Charles L. Byrne, promoted. i 

Second Lieut. Francis ©. Le Gette, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Roscoe C. Batson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin S. Dowd, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Alvan C. Sandeford, promoted. , 

Second Lieut. John M. Peirce, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Ira T. Wyche, promoted. - g 

Second Lieut. Miles M. Elder, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Harvey M. Hobbs, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick C. Austin, Field Artillery, vice Firs 
Lieut. Thomas G. M. Oliphant, promoted. 4 

Second Lieut, George F. Kite, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Edward A, Millar, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert S. Herbine, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Clyde J. McConkey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles T. McAleer, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Jonathan W. Anderson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter A. Noyes, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Leon R. Cole, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul R. Wing, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Harold C. Vanderveer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Roe, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. George E. Arnemann, promoted. ; 

Second Lieut. Myron W. Tupper, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Clarence D. Lang, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. Calvin, Field Artillery, vice Fifst 
Lieut. Isaac Spalding, promoted. : 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Doran, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harry J. Maloney, promoted. 


Second Lieut. William W. Belcher, Field Artillery, vice First 


Lieut. Robert F. Hyatt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John R. Williams, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Archibald V. Arnold, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George R. Middleton, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Earl B. Hochwalt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur H. Hayes, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Francis T. Armstrong, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert F. Blodgett, Field Artillery, vice First 
` Lieut. Hamilton Templeton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jolin F. Lynch, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut, 
Bertram Frankenberger, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl ©. Carney, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Edwin P. Parker, jr., promoted. ; 

Second Lieut. Richard A. Gordon, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William R. Gruber, promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from July 9, 1917, to fill a 
; > casual vacancy. 

Second Lieut. William B. B. Wilson, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Eugene T. Spencer, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants toith rank from June 3, 1917, tò fll 
original vacancies. ; 
Second Lieut. James L. Keane, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John A. Messerschmidt, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from June 4, 1917, to fill an 
original vacancy. j 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Bowering, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 5, 1917, to fill 
original vacancies. 
Henry F. Grimm, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Henry Linsert, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Donald L, Dutton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Leland A. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Arthur N. Harrigan, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Percy C. Hamilton, Boast Artillery Corps. 
Robert A. Laird, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Porter P. Lowry, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Stuart W. Griffin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Joseph W. Hazell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
John B. Day, Coast Artillery Corps. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
. Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
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To be first lieutenants with rank from June. 14, 1917, to fill 

original vacancies. 

Nelson Dingley, 3d, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Carl R. Adams, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward C. Lohr, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut, Byron T. Ipock, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. George W. Hovey, Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ernest L. Bigham, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Raymond H. Schutte, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Carl R. Crosby, Coast Artillery Corps. 

, Second.Lieut. Charles T. Halbert, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Claude G. Benham, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Henry B. Frost, Coast Artillery. Corps. 
Second Lieut. Roy D. Burdick, Coast Artillery: Corps. 
Second Lieut. Franklin A. Green, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harrie J. Rechtsteiner, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 16, 1917, to fill origi- 
nal vacancies. ~. 


Second Lieut. Willard W. Irvine, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William D. Evans, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William C. Byrd, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clarence N. Winston, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Albert M. Jackson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lyle B. Chapman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Joseph P. Kohn, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert J. Van Buskirk, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frederick L. Topping, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Phillips, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Erswell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Merriam, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS IN THE 
ARMY. 


CAVALRY. 


Second Lieut. Philip Coleman Clayton, First Infantry, South 
Carolina National Guard. j 

or Sergt. Hans E. Kloepfer, Troop G, Twenty-fourth Cav- 
alry. 

Prt. Edward Allen Everitt, jr., Troop A, First Squadron, 
Cavalry, New Jersey National Guard. 

Sergt. Herbert Allyn Myers, Troop C, Sixth Cavalry. 
8 e Sergt. Norman Norton Rogers, Troop H, Nineteenth 

avalrx. 

Pyt. Temple Elliott Ridgely, Troop D, First Cavalry, Illinois 
National Guard. : 

pore Sergt. Harry William Maas, Troop D, Twenty-first Cav- 
alry. : 

Pyt. Peter Townsend Coxe, Company K, Seventh Infantry, 
New York National Guard. z 

First Sergt. Francis Henry Bouche, First Separate Troop, 
Cavalry, Missouri National Guard, * 

Pyt. First Class William Henry Sweet, Quartermaster Corps. 

Sergt. Louis Cansler, Company D, Second Telegraph Battalion, 
Signal Corps. 

Pyt. William Van Dyke Ochs, Troop B, Cavalry, Tennessee 
National Guard. 

Pvt. Horace Waldo Forster, Company A, First Cavalry, Mas- 
sachusetts National Guard. 

Sergt. Richard Nevins Mather, Company M, Second Infantry, 
Texas National Guard. ' 
8 Corp. Lee Louis Elzas, Troop B, First Cavalry, Texas National 

uard. . 

Pvt. Owen George Fowler, Company D, Third Engineers. 

Supply Sergt. Harry Foster, Troop H. Second Cavalry. 

Musician Third Class Alexander Carl Strecker, Twenty-fourth 
Recruit Company, General Service Infantry (Band). 

First Class Pyt. Stanley Ayrault Ward, Battery A, Field 
Artillery, Rhode Island National Guard. 

Pyt. Dwight Hughes, jr., Troop A, Cavalry, South Carolina 
National Guard. 

Pyt. William Robert Stickman, Quartermaster Corps. 

Pyt. First Class Lloyd W. Biggs, Machine Gun Troop, Six- 
teenth Cavalry. ; 

Pyt. First Class Wilkie Collins Burt, ‘Troop B, Fifth Cavalry. 

Pyt. Harry Louis Sommerhauser, Troop I, Thirteenth Cavalry. 

Corp. Harold Edward Dickinson, Troop H, Seventeenth Cav- 
alry. : s 7 

Pyt. Adrian Benumont Charles Smith, Company E, First 
Cavalry, New York National Guard. 

Sergt. Rufus Stanley Ramey, Company F, Fourth Infantry, 
Missouri National Guard. 

Color Sergt. Garl Thompson Colt, Company G, Fourth In- 
fantry, Ohio National Guard. 

Garibaldi Laguardia, of New York. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
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Thomas Mitchell Hagar, of Missouri. 
Will Shafroth, of Colorado. 

William Draper Savage, of Minnesota. 
Richard Ridgely Lytle, jr.; of New York. 


Harry Chapman Gilbert, of the District of Columbia. 


Henry Elkins Atwood, of Minnesota. 

John Christopher Taliaferro, jr., of Virginia. 
Max Winfield Tucker, of Massachusetts. 
Vernon McTyeire Shell, of South Carolina. 
Emmons L. Abeles, of Minnesota. 

James Charles Longino, of Georgia. 
Woodbury Freeman, Pride, of Maine. 
Eugene Peter Henry Gempel, of Kansas, 
Charles Baxter Sweatt, of Minnesota. 

John Melville Sanderson, of the District of Columbia, 
Charles William Walton, of Wisconsin. 
James Vincent McConville, of ä 
Marion Cox, of Maryland. > 

Hugh John FitzGerald, of Virginia. 

Lyle Calhoun De Veaux, of Pennsylvania. 
David Proud Minard, of Massachusetts. 
Paul Joseph Matte, of Massachusetts. 

Hugo Paul Wise, of Ohio. 

Norman Ray Hamilton, of Massachusetts. 
Robert Rush Hawes, jr., of Tennessee. 
Joseph Shelburn Robinson, of Pennsylvania. 
Murray Henry Ellis, of Pennsylvania. 
Wolcott Paige Hayes, of the District of Columbia. 
Joseph Idus Lambert, of Texas. 

Ralph W. Rogers, of Minnesota. 

William Paul Medlar, of Kansas. 

Lawrence Augustus Shafer, of Minnesota. 
Thurlby Morgan Rundel, of Michigan. 
Charles Bernard Beeler Bubb, of Kansas. 
Paul Elmer McDermott, of Washington. 
Gustav Bismark Guenther, of Wisconsin. 
William Howser Skinner, of Maryland. 
Leslie Frederick Lawrence, of Connecticut. 
Franklin Courtney Ketler, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Pope II, of Illinois. 

Waldemar Adolph Falek, of California. 

Carl John Rohsenberger, of Indiana. 
Crawford MeMann Kellogg, of Arizona. 


Russell McKee Herrington, of the District of Columbia. 


James Veto McDowell, of Texas. 

Harry Lee Hart, of New York. 

James Henry Beals Bogman, of Georgia. 
Robert Harold Gallier, of Maine. 

Percy Stuart Hayden, of Virginia. 

David Jamison Chaille, of Louisiana. 
Albert Edward McIntosh, of Rhode Island. 
Jefferson Kimey, jr., of Virginia. 

Halbert Hale Neilson, of Mississippi. 
Leland Charles McAuley, of California. 
Carl Rudy Johnston, of California. 

Dean Reade DeMerritt, of New Hampshire. 
Vance Whiting Batchelor, of Massachusetts. 
Truman Everett Boudinot, of California. 
James Rushmore Wood, of New York. 
William James G lagher, of New York, 
Charles Rudd, of South Dakota. 

James Gordon Strobridge, of Massachusetts. 
Stephen Boon, jr., of Kansas. 

Harold Glaucus Holt, of Washington. 
Walter Gunther, of New Jersey. 

Roy Vernon Morledge, of Pennsylvania. 
John Wesley Noble, of. Maryland. 

Herman Revere Crile, of New Mexico. 
Joseph Edmund Torrence, of Kentucky. 
Charles Gordon Hutchinson, of Maryland. 
Chester Paul Dorland, of California. 
Ernest Davis McQueen, of Texas, 

Archie E. Groff, of Missouri. 

George Davis Wiltshire, of Virginia. 
Alfonso Fredertfek Zerbee, of Ohio. 

Jackson Broadus Wood, of Texas. 

Arthur John Wehr. of Arizona. 

Robert C. Scott, of Texas. 

Arnold W. Shutter, of Minnesota. 

Gerald L'itz-Herbert Delamer, of California. 
Leland Whitney Crafts, of New Hampshire. 
A. Franklin Kibler, at large. 

Leonce Joseph Blanchard, of Louisiana. 


John Donald Robb, of Minnesota. 
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Winfield Mills Putnam, of Massachusetts. 

James Caruthers Lysle, of Kansas. 

Francis Sylvester Conaty, of Massachusetts. 

William Edward Beitz, of New York. 

William Caldwell Dunckel, of Missouri. 

William Hugh Burns, of Connecticut. 

Bernard Reilly Kennedy, of Connecticut. 

Rex Byerly Shaw, of Texas, 

John Waller Faulconer, jr., of Virginia. 

Richard Erastus Taylor, of New York. 

Charles Deere Wiman, of Illinois. 

Herbert Llewellyn Montgomery, of Minnenote: 

Gennard Alban Greaves, of Virginia. ~ 

Willis Alexander Garvey, of Kansas. 

Edwin Howard Blanchard, of Maine. 

Francis Murry Crist, of Maryland. 

Haines Beede Quimby, of Massachusetts. 

Robert Carlyle Gillies, of New Jersey. 

Oliver Grant Brush, of Texas. 

Gordon Hunt Michler, of Connecticut. 

Robert Graff Merrick, of Maryland. 

Louis J. Fortier, of Louisiana. 

William Mitchell Wiener, of West Virginia. 

William Jay Schieffelin, jr., of New York. 

William Fergus Kernan, of Massachusetts. 

George Lamb Buist Rivers, of South Carolina, 
Dell Hamilton McCoy, of South Dakota. 

Wallace Gordon Drummond, of Washington. 

Morrill Ross, of Maine. 

Roland Legard Davis, of Virginia. 

John Averill Steere, of Massachusetts. = 

Leslie Edwards Babcock, of Connecticut. 

Joseph Cumming Elliff, of Missouri. ` 

William Torrey Barker, of Massachusetts. 

Erik Achorn, of Massachusetts. 

Dorsey Richardson, of Maryland. 

Byron Henry Mehl, of Kansas. 

Leon Adolph Des Pland, jr., of Florida. 

Charles Warner McCleary, of Iowa. 

John Lindley Gammell, of Rhode Island.“ 

James Wade Emison, jr., of Indiana. 

Ward Hale Maris, of Missouri. ; 

Roderick Stanley Patch, of California. 

Second Lieut. Robert Edmund Tappan, Infantry Section, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles Booth Malone, jr., Ordnance Section, Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

James Bentley Taylor, of Missouri. 

Rollin Asher Burditt, of Vermont. 

Richard Henry Ballard, of Massachusetts. 

Joseph Dent Hungerford, of Maryland, 

James Clay Short, of Texas. 

Arthur Day Edmunds, of New Hampshire. 

Francis Johnstone Simons, of South Carolina. 

Lawrence Byron Wyant, of Ohio. 

Theodore Ludwig Sogard, of Minnesota. 

John Cary Howard, of California. 

Carlyle Judson Hancock, of Massachusetts. 

James C. Miller, of Maryland. 

Abraham Wright Williams, of Maryland. 

James Thomas Duke, of Maryland. 

Hiram F. Plummer, of Virginia. 

Thomas Watkins Ligon, of Maryland. 

Edward Hale Brooks, of New Jersey: 

Wayland Bixby Augur, of California. 

William Brooke Bradford, of New York. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Second Lieut. Edward W. Austin, Philippine Scouts. 

Second Lieut, Clyde Charles Alexander, First Battalion, Field 
Artillery, California National Guard. 

Sergt. Erwin Adolph Manthey, Company K, Third Infantry, 
Illinois National Guard. 

Corpl. Henry Barton Dawson, Battery E, Fourth Field Ar- 
tillery 

4 John William Kelley, Battery E, Third Field Artillery. 

Sergt. Harvey Rexford Hitchcock, jr., Battery B, Field Ar- 
tillery, Ohio National Guard. 

Sergt. Thomas Hart Davis, Second Recruit Company, General 
Service Infantry. 

Corpl. John P. Ratajczak, First Company, Coast Artillery 


Co 
Prt. Claude Tillinghast Porter, Battery D, First Field Ar- 
tillery, IIIinois National Guard, 


‘ 
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Sergt. Thomas Hooper Eckfeldt, jr., Battery A, First Field 
Artillery, Massachusetts National Guard. 

Pvt. (First Class) Sumter Davis Marks, jr., Battery C, First 
e Battalion, First Field Artillery, Louisiana National 

uard. 

Pvt. Gordon Hunt Dickson, Company L, Second Infantry, 
Washington National Guard. 
2 (First Class) Reed Emil Beck, Troop E, Fourteenth 

avalry. 

Pyt. ‘Waldo Emerson Ard, Fourth Company, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 
cl Clarence E. Cartwright, Battery D, Fourth Field Ar- 

ery. 

Pyt. Raymond Joseph Walsh, Battery A, Rhode Island Na- 
tional Guard. 

Pvt. Harold Kernan, Battery C, First Field Artillery, Louisiana 
National Guard. 

Sergt. Innes Harwood Bodley, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

Second Lieut. James Holcombe Genung, jr., Engineer Section, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Warner Merritt Pomerene, of Ohio, 

Ross Seguine Mason, of Colorado. 

Edwin Shelby, jr., of Louisiana. 

Robert Benjamin Hood, of Kansas, 

Victor A. Dash. jr., of Minnesota. 

Charles Willinm Chalker, of Tennessee. 

John Lawrence Hamilton, jr., of Ohio. 

Roy Crawford Moore, of South Carolina. 

Theodore Edward Thomas Haley, of California, 

John Franklin Hepner, of Virginia. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Corpl. Fenton Gay Epling, Coast Artillery Corps. 
~Pvt. Ross Gordon Hoyt, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Pvt. (First Class) William Mayer, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Mess Sergt. Hubert A. McMorrow, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Sergt. Douglas Graeme Clark, Company G. First In- 
fantry, Vermont National Guard. 

Corpl. Vernon Garnett Cox, Company F, Fourth Infantry, 
Missouri National Guard. 

Sergt. Ralph Garver Lockett, Battery C, First Field Artillery, 
Ohio National Guard. 

Thurwood Van Ornum, of Missouri. 

Cecil Ray Moore, of Virginia. 

Anthony Lispenard Bleecker, of New York. 

Edward Allen Williford, of New York. 

James Erastus Wallis. jr., of Massachusetts, 

Granville Byam Smith. of Massachusetts. 

Grafton Sherwood Kennedy, of Ohio. 

Chester King Allen, of Massachusetts. 

Harold Clarkson Mabbott, of Massachusetts. 

James Arthur Blair, of Massachusetts. 

Harold Arthur Maxfield, of Massachusetts, 

James Patrick Ferrall. Jr., of New York. 

Robert Elliott Lamb, of Massachusetts. 

Winthrop Chester Swain, of Massachusetts, 

George Augustus Nelson, jr., of New York. 

Edward Yntes Keesler, of North Carolina, 

Roland Hubert Dufault, of Massachusetts. 

Gardner Endicott Johnson, of Massachusetts, 

Frank Charles Howard, of Massachusetts, 

Paul Harrington Duff, of Massachusetts. 

Lucas Elmendorf Schopnmaker, of New Jersey. = 

Gordon Marshall Wells, of California, 

Robert Ellsworth Johnston, of Pennsylvania, 

Hermon French Safford, of Massachusetts. 

Clifford Dean Hindle, of Rhode Island. 

John Raymond Ramsbottom, of Massachusetts, 

Merton Luther Haselton, of New Hampshire. 

John Randolph Wheeler, of Connecticut. 

Raymond James Farrell, of Massachusetts, 

John Russell Haviland, of New Jersey. 

Erving Goodwin Betts, of Massachusetts. 

Arthur F. Benson, of New Jersey. 

Joseph Frederick Williamson, cor “California. 

Richard Whiting Logan, of Massachusetts, 

Thomas Ewing Hannah, of Massachusetts, 

Frank Stanley Krug, jr., of Ohio. 

Henry Millet Blank. of New Jersey. 

William Henry Egle Holmes, of Indiana. 

Arthur Donohue Dickson, of Massachusetts. 

Roswell Frederick Curtis. of Massachusetts. 

Douglas Meriwether Griggs, of Virginia. 

Horace Frederick Banan, of Massachusetts, 

Harry Walter Capper, of Virginia. 


Pye 


Douglas Fuller Miner, of Massachusetts, 
Edward Francis Weiskopf, of New York. 
Sidney Smith Small, of Colorado. 

James Paul Jacobs, of Maryland. 

Cornelius Henry Menger, of Connecticut. 
William Henry Seymour, of Massachusetts, 
Sherwood Holmes Taber, of Massachusetts. 
Walton Barr Killough, of New Jersey. 
Ernest Cleveland Bomar, of South Carolina, 
Jarvis Carter Marble, of Michigan, 

James William Anderson, of Massachusetts, 


Alfred Hall Crossman, of Massachusetts. 


John Raymond Markham, of Massachusetts. 
Charles Edward Atkinson, of Massachusetts. 
George Davis Kittredge, of New York. 
Thomas Freeman Tisinger, of Georgia, 
Coburn Lee Berry, of Maine. 

John Hancock Babbitt. of Massachusetts. 
Carroll Cushing’ Taylor, of New Jersey. 
Joseph Paul Gardner, of Massachusetts. ’ 
Edward Benedict McCarthy, of Massachusetts. 
Herbert Arthur Dyer, of New York. 

Edward Hayward Raymond, of Massachusetts, 
Eugene Burton Butler, of California. 
Simpson Ridley Stribling, of Texas. 

Neal Everett Tourtellotte, of Idaho. 

Hubert Eugene Wellcome, of Massachusetts, 
Lyle D. Wise, at large. 

Edwin Mortimer Woodward, of Tllinois. 
John Wesley Orcutt, of Massachusetts. 
James Anthony Taylor, of California. 

James Greenwood McDougall. of New Hampshire, 
Richard Derby, of California. 

Frederic Roland Cox, of Massachusetts. 
James Thomas Campbell, of Oklahoma, 
Howard Spencer MacKirdy, of Connecticut. 
Robert Hawley Wells, of California. 

Kenyon Roper, of Ohio. 

Thomas William Hansberry, of Massachusetts. 
Albert Jerome Hahn, of Alabama, 

Maurice E. Barker, at large. 

Philip Edwin Hulburd, of Massachusetts, 
John Hancock LaFitte, of Virginia. 

Leon Chapman Dennis, of New York. 
Clarence Lee Stevens, of Vermont. 
Caruthers Askew Coleman, of Mississippi. 
William Fred Lafrenz, of California. 
Carson Gary Jennings, of Illinois. 

Charles Joseph Collins, of Florida. 

Richard Gascoigne Lyne, of Virginia. 

James Black Muir, jr., of California. 

Edmund Hathaway Stillman, of California. 
Robert Chapman Snidow, of Virginia. 

John Frederick Loomis, of Missouri. 

Charles H. Keck, of Ohio. 


INFANTRY. 
Second Lieut. Henry Pascale, Infantry Section, Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps 


First Lieut. Frank Rutherford Marstoy, Ordnance Section, 


Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


George Warner Swift, of New York. 
Lorraine Douglas Fields, of Maryland. 
Remington Orsinger, of Minnesota. 
William Stewart Morris, of Maryland. 
Joseph W. Bollenbeck, of Wisconsin, 
Kenneth Corwin Bell, of Illinois. ` 
Arnold Michelson, of Minnesota. 
Thomas Frank Keasler, of Texas. 
Monroe Mark Friedman, of California. 
Lee Clare Lewis, of Washington. 

Cyrus Joseph Rounds, of Wisconsin. 
John Dean Forsythe. of Ohio. 

Marcus Brenneman Bell, of Missouri. 
Samuel Louis Alexander, of Missouri. 
Albert Denarvous Johnson, of Texas, 
Roger William Morse, of Washington. 


Leslie T. Lathrop, of Minnesota. 
Andrew Annan Cook, of Florida. 


Lewis Augustine Maury, of Texas, 

Dar W. Flickinger, of Indiana. 

Robert Duncan Porter, of South Carolina, 
Ralph Edwin Richards, of Minnesota, 
Chester Gilbert Hadden, of Illinois. 
Ralph Hudson Wooten, of Mississippi. 
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Kenneth Burman Bush, of Illinois. 

Donald Clark Williams, of California. 

Russell Daniel Barnes, of Illinois. 

Victor Patterson, of Vermont. 

Thorgny Cedric Carlson, of Arkansas. 

Lyman Case Ward, of New York. 

James David Brown, of Texas. 

Harold Clark McClelland, of Kansas. 

Robert Cummings Brunson, of South Carolina. 

Capt. Earl Elliott Major, Fourth Infantry, Missouri National 
Guard. 

Capt. Lloyd Chandler Parsons, Second Infantry, Arkansas Na- 
tional Guard. 

First Lieut. Claudius Miller Easley, Second Infantry, Texas 
National Guard. 

Corpl: Henry Vaughon Dexter, Company B, Thirty-eighth 
Infantry. 

Corpl. Ted H. Cawthorne, Company L, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Pvt. Edward Harrah, Company I, Seventh Infantry, New York 
Nationa! Guard. 

Battalion Sergt. Maj. Nelson Hill, Fourth Infantry, Missouri 
National Guard. - 

Pyt. Robert William Corrigan, Company L, Seventh Infantry, 
New York National Guard. 

Corp]. Richard Hammond Elliott, Company M, First Infan- 
try, Maryland National Guard. 

Pyt. Peter Fries Connor, Troop A, First Squadron, Cavalry, 
Ohio National Guard: 

Pyt. Robert Hughes Lord, Company K, Fourth Infantry, Ohio 
National Guard, 

Corpl. Mose Kent Pigman, First Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Sergt. Otto John Endres, Company M, Third Infantry, Wiscon- 
sin National Guard. 

Corpl. John Joseph Hannigan, United States Military Acad- 
emy, Detachment Engineers. : 

Pyt. (First Class) Ruthford L. Herr, Compahy M, Thirty- 
second Infantry. 

Pyt. Herbert Gray Esden, Company B, Fourth Infantry, 
Nebraska National Guard. 

Pyt. (First Class) Norman Spencer, General Service Infantry. 

Corpl. Hunter Louis Girault, Company H, Seventh Infantry. 

Radio Sergt. Rex Walter Minckler, Coast Artillery Corps. 


First Sergt. George Albert Jackson, Company M, Fifty-fifth i 


Infantry. 

Sergt. Roy F. Lynd, Medical Department. 

Sergt. Hugo John Endres, Company M, Third Infantry, Wis- 
consin National Guard. 

Pyt. (First Class) Wade Hampton Johnson, Medical De- 
partment. 

Sergt. Robert Charles Patterson, Quartermaster Corps. 

Sergt. (First Class) Hoke Smith, jr., Quartermaster Corps. 

Sergt. Francis Ward Kernan, Company F, Sixth Engineers, 

Quartermaster Sergt. John Nicol McNaughton, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Pyt. Samuel Isaac Speevack, Company H, Seventh Infantry. 

Sergt. Maximilian Clay, Company H, Third Infantry, Tennes- 
see National Guard. 

Pyt. Frederick Sandrus Schmitt, Company H, Tenth Infantry, 
Pennsylvania National Guard. 

Corpl. Calvert Hinton Arnold, Machine Gun Company, Second 
Infantry, Georgia National Guard. 

Pvt. (First Class) Clarence Littleton Morton, Fourth Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery Corps: 

Sergt. George Shipley Prugh, First Field Hospital Company, 
Ohio National Guard. 

Regimental Supply Sergt. Homer Franklin Tate, Fifth Infan- 
try, California National Guard. 

Sergt. Harold Montague, Army Service Schools Detachment. 

Corpl. Kenyon Harrington Clark, Company E, Seventh United 
States Engineers. 

Corpl. Cyril M. Stillson, Company H, Forty-first Infantry. 

Corpl. Richard Hutchings Johnston, Machine Gun Company, 
Second Infantry, Georgia National Guard. 

Pvt. John Blakeway Cockburn, Third Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Corpl. George Thurman Fleet, Company A, Eighteenth In- 
fantry. t 

Sergt. Clifton Martin Brown, Company G, First Infantry, 
Wisconsin National Guard. 

Sergt. Arthur Bloch, Company D, Seventh Engineers. 

Sergt. Edward John Rasch, Quartermaster Corps, Motor Truck 
Company Twenty-eight. 

Sergt. Walter Valentine Flynn, Company E, Seventh In- 
fantry, New York National Guard. 


Pvt. Otto Walter Neidert, Company H. Third Infantry, Mis- 
souri National Guard. 

Sergt. Edwin Showalter Beall, 
Thirty-fourth Infantry. 

Regimental Supply Sergt. Ralph Emerson Bower, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Reserve. 

Sergt. Charles Weiley Ogden, Company C, Second Infantry, 
Texas National Guard. 

Sergt. Peter William Ebbert, Company L, Fifth Infantry, 
New Jersey National Guard. 

Sergt. George Leland Eberle, Company K, First Infantry, 
Arizona National Guard. ~ 

Walter Ebsworth Wynne, of New York. 

Norman Lee Baldwin, of Illinois. 

Roger Howell, of Maryland. 

Kenneth McIntosh, of New York. 

Fred Reginald Wolff, of New York. 

Arthur Clifford Carlton, of Maryland. 

Robert Vansant Finney, of Pennsylvania. 

Philip Daniels Wessen, of Massachusetts. 

Clement Dixon Johnston, of Kentucky. 

Edward John Hardin, of Georgia. 

Harman Paul Agnew, of Pennsylvapia. 

Floyd Lyle, of Minnesota. 

Francis Wayland Stone, jr., of Maryland. 

Don Carlos Faith, of Indiana. 

Charles Barrett Herrick, of Washington. 

Raymond Orr, of Texas. 

Thomas A. Austin, jr., of Texas. : 

James William Anderson, of North Carolina 

Edgar Tremlett Fell, of Maryland. 

Archibald Ross MacKechnie, of Washington. 

Joseph Benedict Kilbride, of Connecticut. 

Francis Howard Wilson, of Maryland. 

Walter Adams Mack, of Massachusetts. 

Arthur Franklin Williams, of Massachusetts, 

Wiliam Hamilton Ponder, of Louisiana. 

John Cleary Kernan, of the District of Columbia, 

Maxton Hale Flint, of Massachusetts. 

Edward Monroe Bates, of Massachusetts. ~ 

Howard Jennings Gorman, of Maryland. 

Charles Swett Pettee, of New Hampshire. 

Elmer E. Hagler, jr., of Illinois. 

Sidney Hamlet Negrotto, of Louisiana. 

Gustav Joseph Braun, of Indiana. 

Frederick Vaughan Burgess, of Vermont. 

Everett Langdon Upson, of Connecticut, 

Walter Russell Curfman, of Maryland. 

Don Forrester Pratt, of Missouri. 

Ralph Edgerton Mooney, of Missouri. 

Willard Allen Reddish, of Indiana. 

Ernest Ransome Percy, of California. 

Marcellus L. Countryman, jr., of Minnesota. 

John Corwin Shaw, of Kansas. 

Harry L. Stoner, of Minnesota. 

James Merritt Arthur, of Indiana. 

Donovan Paul Yeuell, of Illinois. 

Asa Fitch Coleman, of Indiana. 

Charles Joseph McIntyre, of Pennsylvania. 

Phillip M. Oviatt, of Minnesota. 

Edwin Hubert Randle, of Indiana. 

Francis Marion Rich, of Georgia. 

Edwin Gowdy Watson, of Indiana. 

George Lutz Hornbrook, of West Virginia, 

Leon Franklin Sullivan, of Delaware. 

Walter Clark Armstrong, of Illinois. 

William B. Townsend, at large. 

Hunter McGuire, of New York. 

Andrew Lewis Tucker, of Oklahoma. 

Steven Bavard Wilson, of Massachusetts. 

Edwin Ralph Rinker, of Washington. 

John Henry Gibson, of Washington. 

George Washington Gering, of Maryland. 

Cecil Maurice Neal, of New Hampshire. 

Jay Williams Sechler, of Pennsylvania. 

Walter Earl Ditmars, of New York. 

Paul Newman Darrington, of Maryland. 

John William Spaulding, of Maryland. 

Sydney Buford Scott, of Virginia. 

Ralph Harrison Countryman, of California, 

Edwin Ernest Aldridge, of Texas. 

Edwin Blake Crabill, of Virginia. 

Reade Mulkey Ireland, of Indiana. 

Edmund Walton Hill, of Connecticut. 

Alfred Marston Shearer, of Michigan. 


Machine Gun Company, 
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James Reid Campbell, jr., of Alabama. 
Edward Albert Mullon, of Washington. 
James Obadiah Tarbox, of Maine. . 

Harry Frederick Rusch, of North Dakota, 
Raymond Frank Edwards, of Kansas. ~ 
Oren Anelen Mulkey, of Oregon. 

Charles Chester Bond, of New Hampshire. 
Francis Robbins McCook, of Ohio. 

Byron Clark Brown, of Massachusetts. 
Forrest Marshall Harmon, of Missouri. 
Ralph Carlin Flewelling, of Massachusetts, 
Frank Hixon Terrell, of Kansas. 

Harold Ragan Priest, of Washington. 
Jabez Gideon Gholston, of Nebraska. 
Robert A. McClure, at large. 

Frederick Meyer Vinson, of Pennsylvania, 
Francis Brown McCollom, of California. 
Reginald David Pappe, of Utah. 

Joseph Benton Wirt, of Massachusetts. 
Graham Roscoe Schweickert, of Virginia, 
Norman Paul Williams, of New York. 
Claude G. Hammond, of South Carolina. 
Charles Holland Riggin, of New Jersey. 
Winfield Wegg Smith, of Washington. 
Milton Russell Barclay, of Pennsylvania. 
Harold Clinton Wasgatt, of Massachusetts. 
Wannie Lee Bartley, of Arizona. 

Norman John McMahon, of Connecticut. 
Donald Morris Bartow, of Washington. N 
Hilbert Alexander Canfield Jensen, of California. 
Frank Allen Pattillo, of Georgia. 

Paul Louis Singer, of Arizona. 

Joseph Louis Ready, of Massachusetts, 
James Bernard Scarr, of New Jersey, 
Lloyd Russell Rogers, of Maryland. 
Charles Carter Riticor, of Georgia. 

Earl Coulson Flegel, of Oregon. 

Abner Wisdom Goree, of Georgia. 

Herbert Blish Wheeler, of Massachusetts. 
Charles Carroll Nathan, of Maryland. 
Crittenden Anderson Coe Tolman, of Alaska. 
William Edward Tidwell, of Texas. 
James Kerr Cubbison, of Kansas. 

Howard Foster Ross, of Ohio. 

Arthur Joseph Lacauture, of Massachusetts, 
Clifford Michael Olivetti, of New York. 
Josiah Bowler Mudge, jr., of Kansas. 
Hugh Shaw Lee, of North Carolina. 
Wilbur Storm Elliott, of Texas. 

Kirke Brooks Lawton, of Massachusetts. 
Neil Smith Edmond, of Texas. 

Harold Haney, of Indiana. 

Tully Charles Garner, of Texas. 

Wilmer Brinton, jr., of Maryland. 
Forrest Meade Record, of Kansas. 

Luther Wesley Dear, of Virginia. 
Frederick Charles Shantz, of Washington, 
Martin DeWitt McAllister, of Oklahoma. 
George Washington Booth, of Maryland. 
William R. Colbern, of Missouri. 

Marcel Alfred Gillis, of Louisiana. 

John William Carroll, of Wisconsin. 
Joshua Shelton Bowen, of Maryland. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Nayy. 


Lieut. Commander Frederick J. Horne to be a commander 
in the Navy from the Ist day of January, 1917. 

Lieut. Walter E. Reno to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917: 

Frank D. Manock, and 

Penn L, Carroll. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917: 

Theodore W. Sterling, 

Thomas L. Nash, and 

Thomas C. Slingluff. 

George S. Rentz, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an acting 
sae at the Navy for temporary service from the 3d day of 

uly, 

Pay Clerk Frank R. Tuck to be a chief pay clerk in the Navy 
from the 80th day of April, 1916. 

Pay Clerk Theodore S. Coulbourn to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Navy, from the 4th day of August, 1916. 


Pay Clerk Fred A. Abbott to be a chief pay clerk in the Navy 
from the 5th day of September, 1916. 

Machinist James M. Berlin to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 31st day of December, 1916, 

Chief Gunner Michael W..Gilmartin to be an ensign in the 
Navy for temporary service from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

Chief Machinist James M. Berlin to be an ensign in the Navy 
for temporary service from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

The following-named chief pay cierks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day 
of July, 1917: 

John E. Bibb, 

Frank R. Tuck, 

Theodore S. Coulbourn, 

Fred A. Abbott, 

Frank D. Hathaway, and 

Frank Lewis. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Navy from the 19th day of July, 1917: 

William H. H. Turville, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Francis E. Locy, a citizen of Illinois, 

Clarence J. Brown, a citizen of Wisconsin, 

Ely L. Whitehead, a citizen of Virginia, 

Daniel B. Kirby, a citizen of Ohio, 

William J. Corcoran, a citizen of Oregon, 

Thomas J. Kennedy, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Howard P. Griffin, a citizen of New York, 

Abraham S. Isaacson, a citizen of Rhode Island, 

Charles W. Barrier, jr., a citizen of Texas, 

Robert W. Belknap, a citizen of Maine, 

Maurice A. Berge, a citizen of Illinois, 

Benjamin H. Hager, a citizen of California, 

Frank A. Williams, a citizen of Illinois, 

Gilbert H. Mankin, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

William T. McClure, a citizen of West Virginia, 

William W. Behlow, a citizen of California, 

Spencer A. Folsom, a citizen of Georgia, 

Ben F. Norwood, a citizen of Tennessee, 

Leland L. Bull, a citizen of Illinois, 

Frank L. Kelly, a citizen of Missouri, 

Arthur H. Dearing, a citizen of Maine, 

Reuben A. Barker, a citizen of Arkansas, 

Robert N. Hedges, a citizen of Illinois, 

Marshall G. Williamson, a citizen of California, 

John W. S. Brady, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Gerald Selby, a citizen of Georgia, 

Frank J. Anderson, a citizen of Minnesota, 

Harry L. Brockmann, a citizen of North Carolina, 

Charles G. Terrell, a citizen of Mississippi, 

Robert P. Henderson, a citizen of Florida, 

George A. Gray, a citizen of Illinois, 

Charles K. Reinke, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Robert B. Miller, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

William E. Morse, a citizen of Illinois, 

Robert H. McMeans, a citizen of Texas, 

Joseph A. Mangiaracina, a citizen of New York, 

Herbert van Thatcher, a citizen of Washington, 

Hayes E. Martin, a citizen of Iowa, 

Guy D. Callaway, a citizen of Missouri, 

Frank R. Bealer, a citizen of Georgia, 

Eben E. Smith, a citizen of Indiana, 

William T. Gill, jr., a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

George B. Dowling, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

Paul M. Albright, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Edwin D. MeMorries, a citizen of Mississippi, 

James W. Ellis, a citizen of Colorado, 

Burton E. Belcher, a citizen of Florida, 

John J. Freymann, a citizen of Nebraska, 

Frank W. Hartman, a citizen of Iowa, 

Einar C. Andreassen, a citizen of Minnesota, 

James E. Houghton, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

John M. McCants, a citizen of South Carolina, 

Preston A. McLendon, a citizen of New York, 

Charles H. Savage, a citizen of Alabama, 

Roger M. Choisser, a citizen of Illinois, 

Myron G. Wright, a citizen of Colorado, 

Silas B. Hull, a citizen of New York, 

George P. Carr. a citizen of New York, 

Walter A. Fort, a citizen of Michigan, 

Erastus M. Hudson, a citizen of New York, 

Robert Mueller, a citizen of Missouri, 

William R. Jepson, a citizen of Minnesota, 

Lewis W. Johnson, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Charles A. Ainslie, a citizen of California, | 

Robert E. Watkins, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
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Harry C. Gebhart, a citizen of Illinois, 
Felix P. Keaney, a citizen of Missouri, 
David R. Higbee, a citizen of New York, 
Norman King, a citizen of Texas, 
Harold S. Sumerlin, a citizen of Indiana, 
Glen M. Kennedy, a citizen of California, 
James R. Thomas, a citizen of Illinois, 
Edward R. Guinan, a citizen of California, 
John L. Shipley, a citizen of Missouri, 
Walter J. Pennell, a cjtizen of Maine, 
Archibald C. Pfeiffer, a citizen of Michigan, 
Allen T. Agnew, a citizen of Minnesota, 
Benjamin H. Carroll, a citizen of Virginia, 
Frank W. Ryan, a citizen of South Carolina, 
Louis Iverson, a citizen of Dlinois, 
Roy J. Heffernan, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Robert L. Schaefer, a citizen of Michigan, 
John M. Huff, a citizen of North Carolina, 
Nathan C. Rubinsky, a citizen of Connecticut, 
Elmer R. Hancock, a citizen of Minois, 
Victor S. Armstrong, a citizen of Illinois, 
Robert B. Team, a citizen of New York, 
Charles J. Hutchinson, a citizen of Minnesota, - 
Cecil M. Burchfiel, a citizen of Missouri, 
William T. McAlonan, a citizen of Michigan, 
Loren W. Shaffer, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Morris S. Bender, a citizen of New York, 
Thomas P. Brennan, a citizen of Missouri, 
Eugene D. Hardin, a citizen of Mississippi, 
Boles A. Rosenthal, a citizen of Minnesota, 
Romeo W. Auerbach, a citizen of New York, 
Paul V. Greedy, a citizen of Colorado, 
Wallace B. Dukeshire, a citizen of New York, 
Edwin P. Bugbee, a gitizen of Massachusetts, 
Robert M. Furlong, & citizen of California, 
Herbert S. Chapman, a citizen of California, 
Francis C. Evers, a citizen of New York, 
Walter M. Anderson, a citizen of Ohio, 
Leslie B. Marshall, a citizen of Tennessee, 
Robert T. Canon, a citizen of Texas, 
William A. Neill, a citizen of Washington, 
Frank J. Carroll, a citizen of Connecticut, 
John W. Vann, a citizen of Virginia, 
Toson O. Summers, a citizen of Virginia, 
William W. Russell, a citizen of Missouri, 
William E. Bryan, a citizen of Tennessee, 
Joseph I. Callanan, a citizen of California, 


Edward P. Ryan, a citizen of Wisconsin, . 


Robert P. Parsons, a citizen of Illinois, 

John A. McCormick, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
John C. Adams, a citizen of Alabama, à 
Chester B. Van Gaasbeek, a citizen of New York, 
Raymond J. Bower, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Guy B. McArthur, a citizen of New York, 

Jesse J. Hendren, a citizen of Kentucky, 
Benjamin S. Davis, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
William C. Becker, a citizen of Wisconsin, 

John C. Taylor, a citizen of North Carolina, 
DeForest T. Layton, a citizen of New York, 
Francis J. McCauley, a citizen of New Jersey, 
Raymond M. Krepps, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Thomas F. J. Hanlon, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
George O. Hartman, a citizen of Ohio, 

Francis D. Gibbs, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
Henry N. Winn, a citizen of Illinois, - 
Charles E. Morse, jr., a citizen of Vermont, 
Joseph W. White, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Paul M. Drake, a citizen of Kansas,. 

Edward C. Meggers, a citizen of Illinois, 

Sterling S. Cook, a citizen of Virginia, 

John G. Powell, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Bertram Groesbeck, jr., a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
Earl Richison, a citizen of IIlinois, . 
Francis ©. Hertzog, a citizen of Virginia, 

Deane H. Vance, a citizen of Colorado, 

James F. Bell, jr., a citizen of Oregon, 

William H. Frampton, a citizen of South Carolina, 
Waddie P. Jackson, a citizen of Virginia, 

James R. Allison, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Galen E. Moyer, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

John F. Pruett, a citizen of California, 

Tracy T. Gately, a citizen of Louisiana, 

Harry B. La Favre, a citizen of Ohio, 

John J. Sale, a citizen of Virginia, 

Ernest A. Daus, a citizen of Idaho, 


Travis S. Moring, a citizen of Alabama, 
Henry L. Bockus, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
James H. Royster, a citizen of North Carolina, 
William P. Williams, a citizen of New York, 
Lloyd B. Greene, a citizen of Georgia, 
Raymond B. Storch, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
Francis G. Speidel, a citizen of the Distriet of Columbia, 
Gustay J. Hildebrand, a citizen of Wisconsin, 
Boyd Gilbert, a citizen of Alabama, 

Hubert W. Harris, a citizen of Tennessee, 
William W. Holley, a citizen of Minnesota, 
Louis E. Mueller, a citizen of Wisconsin, 
Lynn N. Hart, a citizen of California, 

Robert S. G. Welch, a citizen of Maryland, 
George W. Lewis, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Edward A. Mullen, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Frederick G. Speidel, a citizen of Kentucky, 
Jesse B. Naive, a citizen of Tennessee, 
Thomas V. Murto, a citizen of New York, 
Wilber E. Thomson, a citizen of Ohio, 

Robert Lorentz, jr., a citizen of California, 
Richard C. Satterlee, a citizen of IIlinois, 
Frank B. Wallace, a citizen of Missouri, 
Herman C. Petterson, a citizen of Illinois, 
Frank M. Heacock, a citizen of Nebraska, 
Francis J. McCarthy, a citizen of California, 
Francis P. Dolan, a citizen of Virginia, 


Henry L. Franklin, a citizen of Texas, - 


Edwin H. Lorentzen, a citizen of Michigan, 
Lloyd E. Smith, a citizen of Illinois, 

Otto W. Grisier, a citizen of Indiana. 

Wilbourt E. Greenwood, a citizen of Rhode Island, 
Mathison J. Montgomery, a citizen of Virginia, * 
Lyman E. Dockery, a citizen of Wisconsin, : 
Harry B. Lehmberg, a citizen of Texas, 

George L. White, a citizen of Magyland, 

Carl B. Campbell, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Samuel W. Tretheway, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Lawrence G. Beisler, a citizen of New Jersey, 
Ernest W. Larkin, a citizen of Virginia, 

Winfield B. Anderson, a citizen of New York, 
Robert H. Collins, a citizen of Virginia, 

Otis Wildman, a citizen of Indiana, 

Leonard H. Denny, a citizen of Illinois, 

William R. Taylor, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Marion E. Brown, a citizen of Louisiana, 
Robert W. Winberly, a citizen of Georgia. 

Cyrus E. Bush, a citizen of Colorado, 

Page O. Northington, a citizen of Virginia, 
Russel D. Bussdicker, a citizen of Ohio, 

James R. Jeffrey, a citizen of Illinois. 

Harold L. Kennedy, a citizen of Washington, 
Martih L. Marquette, a citizen of Indiana, 
Edward P. Whistler, a-citizen of Kentucky, 
James O. Fields, a citizen of Virginia, 

Carl A. Broaddus, a citizen of Virginia, 

Joseph E. Malcomson, a citizen of Michigan, 
Fairley P. James, a citizen of North Carolina, 
Donald R. Davidson, a citizen of New York, 
Charles L. Oliphant, a citizen of Kansas, 

James F. Hooker, a citizen of Kentucky, 

Lester D. Huffman, a citizen of Indiana, 
Samuel C. Ketchin, a citizen of South Carolina, 
Benjamin G. Holtom, a citizen of Michigan, 
Hutchens C. Bishop, jr., a citizen of New York, 
Stanley L. Scott, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
John E. Porter, a citizen of Virginia, 

William A. Byrnes, a citizen of Ilinois, 

Joseph A. Owen, jr., a citizen of California, 
George D. Thompson, a citizen of Indiana, 
Claude R. Riney, a citizen of Kansas, 

Guy B. Taylor, a citizen of South Carolina, 
Robert L. Christie, a citizen of Minnesota, 
Ramon A. Gilbert, a citizen of California, 
William E. Beatty, a citizen of Michigan, 

Leslie R. Lingeman, a citizen of Indiana, 
William T. Oppenheimer, jr., a citizen of Virginia, 
Andrew Sinamark, a citizen of Nebraska, 
Rushmer C. Christiansen, a citizen of California, 
Claude W. Colonna, a citizen of Virginia, 

Bruce F. Holding, a citizen of North Carolina, 
Gilbert B. Meyers, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Waldo E. Golden, a citizen of Ilinois, 

Wilfred M. Peberdy, a citizen of Connecticut, 

Jay Jacobs, a citizen of California, 
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Francis E. O’Brien, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Wylie C. Mason, a citizen of New York, 
Raymond H. Leu, a citizen of West Virginia, 
Watie M. Alberty, a citizen of Oklahoma, 
Dozier H. Gibbs, a citizen of Alabama, 

John F. Hart, a citizen of Oregon, 

Dwight H. Murray, a citizen of Indiana, 

Kirk C. Brown, a citizen of Washington, 
Marvin C. Johns, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Pliny B. Fiske, a citizen of New York, 

Jack W. Jones, a citizen of Georgia, 

Herbert L. Shinn, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
Mathew L. Carr, a citizen of North Carolina, 


` Charles S. Norburn, a citizen of North Carolina, 


Everett B. Taylor, a citizen of South Carolina, 
Paul Keller, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
Wilburn E. Saye, a citizen of Georgia, 
Burchard A. Winne, a citizen of New York, 
Samuel Segal, jr., a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Herbert R. Coleman, a citizen of Kansas, 
Claude E. Brown, a citizen of California, 
Horace R. Boone, a citizen of Kansas, 

Samuel A. Fuqua, a citizen of Illinois, 

Robert E. S. Kelly, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Fenimore S. Johnson, a citizen of New Jersey, 
Clarence N. Meador, a citizen of Virginia, 
Albert D. Huffman, a citizen of Indiana, 

Hugo F. A. Baske, a citizen of Virginia, 

Lionel L. Lapointe, a citizen of Connecticut, 
William E. Crooks, a citizen of Virginia, 
Victor H. Shields, a citizen of Maine, 

Max M. Braff, a citizen of Massachusetts, i 
Claygon W. Eley, a citizen of Pennsylvania, and 
Wilbur O. Manning, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


lative day of July 31), 1917. 
AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


Roland S. Morris to be ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
. potentiary to Japan. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS, 


John T. Hamilton to be receiver of public moneys at Miles 


City, Mont. 


Edward C. Hargadine to be receiver of public moneys at 


Glasgow, Mont. 


Edward J. McLean to be receiver of public moneys at Billings, 


Mont. 


Mrs. Annie G. Rogers to be receiver of public moneys at 


Leadville, Colo. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Fletcher W. Appleton to be register of the land office at 


Bozeman, Mont. 


Albert F. Browns to be register of the land office at Sterling, 


Colo. 


Fred H. Foster to be register of the land office at Billings, 


Mont. 


ane R. Jones to be register of the land office at Glasgow, 
ont. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY- 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be colonels. 

Lieut. Col. Henry H. Whitney. 
Lieut. Col. Arthur W. Chase. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. George A. Nugent. 
Maj. William E. Cole. 

To be majors, 
Capt. Jacob M. Coward. 
Capt. John L. Roberts, jr. 
Capt. Frederick L. Buck. 
Capt. Jay P. Hopkins. 
Capt. Leroy T. Hillman. 
Capt. Archibald H. Sunderland. - 
Capt. Arthur P. S. Hyde. 

To be captains, 
First Lieut. Augustus Norton. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Cecil. 
First Lieut. Ralph C. Harrison. 
First Lieut. Francis P. Hardaway. 
First Lieut. Clement C. Heth. 
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First Lieut. John W. Wallis. 
First Lieut. Frederic A. Price, jr. 
First Lieut. Charles E, Ide. 

First Lieut. William D. Frazer. 
First Lieut. George F. Moore. 
First Lieut. Roy R. Lyon. 

First Lieut. Virginius E. Clark. 
First Lieut. Thomas I. Steere. 
First Lieut. William N. Porter. 
First Lieut. Maurice B. Willett. 
First Lieut. George L. Van Deusen, 
First Lieut. Cary R. Wilson. 
First Lieut. John H. Hood. 

First Lieut. Richard S. Dodson. 
First Lieut, Christopher D. Peirce, 
First Lieut. Philip M. Ljungstedt. 
First Lieut. Joseph F. Cottrell. 
First Lieut. Edward L. Dyer. 
First Lieut. Wallace L. Clay. 
First Lieut. Walter L. Clark. 
First Lieut. Simon W. Sperry. 
First Lieut. Daniel N. Swan, jr. 
First Lieut. Charles M. Steese. 
First Lieut. Harry W. Stovall. 
First Lieut. Fenelon Cannon. 
First Lieut. Richard F. Cox. 
First Lieut. John P. McCaskey, jr. 
First Lieut. Edward S. Harrison. 
First Lieut. Harry T. Pillans, 
First Lieut. Reginald B. Cocroft. 
First Lieut. Kenneth B. Harmon, 
First Lieut. Elmore B. Gray. 
First Lieut. Herbert O’Leary. 
First Lieut. Willard K. Richards. 
First Lieut. Frank Drake. 

First Lieut. Meade Wildrick: 
First Lieut. Frederick A. Holmer, 
First Lieut. Fred Seydel. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Chapman, 
First Lieut. Charles Hines, 

First Lieut. Walter K. Dunn. 
First Lieut. Allen R. Edwards. 
First Lieut. John T. H. O’Rear. 
First Lieut. Ralpli E. Haines. 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Jones. 
First Lieut. Laurence Watts. 
First Lieut. Henry N. Sumner. 
First Lieut. Edward Roth, jr. 
First Lieut. George W. Easterday. 
First Lieut. George B. Gorham. 
First Lieut. Charles N. Wilson. 
First Lieut. Austin G. Frick. 
First Lieut. Sydney S. Winslow. 
First Lient. Wilmot A. Danielson, 
First Lieut. Francis J. Torney. 
First Lieut. Edgar B. Colladay. 
First Lieut. Frederick R. Garein. 
First Lieut. Douglas C. Cordiner. 
First Lieut. Julian S. Hatcher. 
First Lieut. Ralph W. Wilson. 
First Lieut. Fred M. Green. 

First Lieut. Delmar S. Lenzner. 
First Lieut. Roland W. Pinger. 
First Lieut. Donald Armstrong. 
First Lieut. Franklin Babcock. 
First Lieut. Hermann H. Zornib. 
First Lieut. Gladeon M. Barnes. 
First Lieut. Earl J. W. Ragsdale, 
First Lieut. Raycroft Walsh. 
First Lieut. Harvey C. Allen. 
First Lieut. Edward B. Dennis. 
First Lieut. Roger B. Colton. 
First Lieut. Oliver L. Spiller. 
First Lieut. Ruskin P. Hall. 

First Lieut. Walter W. Vautsmeier. 
First Lieut. John E Sloan. 

First Lieut. William B. Hardigg. 
First Lieut. Charles A. Schimelfenig. 
First Lieut. Charles R. Baxter. 
First Lieut. Harold F. Nichols. 
First Lieut. Franklin Kemble. 
First Lieut. John G. Booton. 
First Lieut. James B. Crawford: 
First Lieut. Robert W. Clark, jr. 
First Lieut. John L. Homer. 
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First Lieut. Robert C. Gildart. 
First Lieut. George D. Holland. 
First Lieut. Douglas B. Netherwood. 
First Lieut. Arnold Heinrich. 

First Lieut. Roy T. Cunningham. 
First Lieut. Felix E. Gross. 

First Lieut. William T. Boyd, jr. 


First Lieut. Lawrence A. McLaughlin, 


First Lieut. George R. Meyer. 
First Lieut. Homer A. Bagg. 

First Lieut. Andrew L. Pendleton, jr. 
First Lieut. Cherubusco Newton, jr. 
First Lieut. Walter Smith, 

First Lieut. Hugh J. Knerr. 

First Lieut, George F. Humbert. 
First Lieut. Arthur W. Ford. 
First Lieut. Reuben N. Perley. 
First Lieut. Joseph R. Cygon. 
First Lieut. John H. Birdsall. 
First Lieut. Levin H. Campbell, jr. 
First Lieut. Harold De F. Burdick. 
First Lieut. John A. Baird. 

First Lieut. Philip G. Blackmore. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Davis, jr. 
First Lieut. Benjamin N. Booth. 
First Lieut. George I. Thatcher. 
First Lieut. Edwin F. Silkman. 
First Lieut. Octave De Carré, 
First Lieut. Claude M. Thiele. 
First Lieut. Cedric M. S. Skene. 
First Lieut. Edward Montgomery. 
First Lieut. Robert Edes Kimball. 
First Lieut. Shepler W. FitzGerald. 
First Lieut. Leigh F. J. Zerbee. 
First Lieut. Carleton U. Edwards. 
First Lieut. Coleman W. Jenkins, 
First Lieut. Wilmer T. Scott. 
First Lieut. Herbert E. Ellis. 

First- Lieut. Randolph T. Pendleton. 
First Lieut. Stewart W. Stanley. 
First Lieut, Kenneth T. Blood, 
First Lieut. Roy S. Atwood. 

First Lieut. Samuel F. Hawkins. 
First Lieut. Jesse L. Sinclair. 
First Lieut. Oscar Krupp. 

First Lieut. Charles Thomas-Stahle. 
First Lieut. Charles M. Wood. 
First Lieut. Edwin J. O'Hara. 
First Lieut. Alden G. Strong. 
First Lieut. Rudolf W. Riefkohl. 
First Lieut. John P. Leavenworth. 
First Lieut, Alexander C. Sullivan. 
First Lieut. Harold B. Sampson. 
First Lieut. Clarence L. Gilbert. 
First Lieut. Arthur E. Rowland. 
First Lieut. Lee R. Watrous, ir. 
First Lieut. Joseph D. Brown. 
First Lieut. Spencer B. Lane. 

First Lieut. Leslie MacDill. 

First Lieut. Charles A. French 
First Lieut. John A. Hoag. 

First Lieut. Oscar A. Eastwold. 
First Lieut. Earl. H. Metzger. 
First Lieut. Lee O. Wright. f 
First Lieut. Lewis A. Nickerson. , 
First Lieut. Philip R. Faymonville, 
First Lieut. John S. Wood. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Lee. 

First Lieut. David McL. Crawford. 
First Lieut. Oscar J. Gatchell. 
First Lieut Cris M. Burlingame. 
First Lieut, Raymond V. Cramer, 
First Lieut. Sidney P. Spalding. 
First Lieut. Leonard L. Barrett. 
First Lieut. Stephen H. MacGregor. 
First Lieut. James Kirk. 

First Lieut. James H. Johnson. 
First Lieut. John H. Lindt. 

First Lieut. Bird S. DuBois. 

First Lieut. Cyril A. Phelan. 

First Lieut. Harry W. Stark. 
First Lieut. Stiles M. Decker. 
First Lieut. Raymond G. Payne. 
First Lieut. Archie S. Buyers. 
First Lieut. William A. Borden. 
First Lieut. Edwin B. Spiller, 


CAVALRY ARM. 
Capt. Grayson V. Heidt, retired, with his present date of rank. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. George T. Langhorne. 
Lieut. Col. Charles Young. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. Cornelius C. Smith. 
Maj. Howard R. Hickok. 

Maj. Samuel B. Arnold. 

Maj. Samuel McP. Rutherford. 
Maj. George W. Kirkpatrick, 
Maj. Cornelius C. Smith. 

Maj. Joseph E. Cusack. 

Maj. Walter M. Whitman. 
Maj. Lincoln C. Andrews. 
Maj. William R. Smedberg, jr. 
Maj. John M. Morgan, 

Maj. Andrew E. Williams. 
Maj. Walter C. Babcock. 

Maj. Herbert B. Crosby. 


To be majors. 


Capt. Guy S. Norvell. 
Capt. Paul T. Hayne, jr. 
Capt. Fred E. Buchan. 
Capt. Edward A. Sturges. 
Capt. William L. Luhn. 
Capt. Hu B. Myers. 

Capt. Henry R. Richmond. 
Capt. John J. Ryan. 

Capt. Osmun Latrobe, jr. 
Capt. William M. Connell. 
Capt. Theodore B. Taylor. 
Capt. James Longstreet. 
Capt. Theodore Schultz. 


To be captains, 


First Lieut. Richard E. Cummins. 
First Lieut. Alexander L. James, jr. 
First Lieut. Robert C. Rogers. 
First Lieut. Philip Gordon. 

First Lieut. Horace M. Hickam. 
First Lieut. Homer M. Groninger. 
First Lieut. Stewart O. Elting. 
First Lieut. John K. Brown. 

First Lieut. Richard D. Newman. 
First Lieut. William H. Garrison, jr, 
First Lieut. Sumner M. Williams. 
First Lieut. Henry W. Il. 

First Lieut. Edwin V. Sumner, jr. 
First Lieut. Arthur E. Wilbourn. 
First Lieut. Ernest G. Cullum. 
First Lieut. William W. Erwin. 
First Lieut. Herbert H. White. 
First Lieut. Chauncey St. C. McNeill. 
First Lieut, Frank K. Ross. 

First Lieut. Herman Kobbé. 

First Lieut. John A. Warden. 

First Lieut. John B. Johnson. 
First Lieut. Victor M. Whitside. 
First Lieut. Harold L. Gardiner. 
First Lieut. Claude De B. Hunt. 
First Lieut. N. Butler Briscoe. 
First Lieut. Elbert E. Farman, jr. 
First Lieut. George S. Patton, jr. 
First Lieut. Cuthbert P. Stearns, 
First Lieut. James R. Hill. 

First Lieut. Thomas De W, Milling. 
First Lieut. Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen 
First Lieut. Archibald T. Colley. 
First Lieut. Hugh H. McGee. 

First Lieut. Carleton G. Chapman. 
First Lieut. Joseph Plassmeyer. 
First Lieut. Chester P. Mills. 

First Lieut. Edwin R. Van Deusen. 
First Lieut. Francis R. Hunter. 
First Lieut. Guy W. McClelland. 
First Lieut. John C. F. Tillson, jr. 
First Lieut. Paul C. Raborg. 

First Lieut. Edgar W. Taulbee. 
First Lieut. Dwight K. Shurtleff. 
First Lieut. Harry D. Chamberlin. 
First Lieut. John J. Waterman. 
First Lieut. John Millikin. 
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First Lieut. Jack W. Heard. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Haverkamp. 
First Lieut. Guy W. Chipman. 

First Lieut. Edgar W. Burr. 

First Lieut. Don A. Robenson. 

First Lieut. Joseph P. Aleshire. 
First Lieut. Harding Polk. 

First Lieut. Claude K. Rhinehardt. 
First Lieut. Everett Collins. 

First Lieut. Leon M. Logan. 

First Lieut. Cushman Hartwell. 
First Lieut. Horace T. Aplington. 
First Lieut. Alexander D. Surles. 
First Lieut. Philip J. Kieffer. 

First Lieut. Karl S. Bradford. 

First Lieut. Frederick Gilbreath. 
First Lieut. Harrison H. C. Richards. 
First Lieut. Arthur B. Conard. 
First Lieut. John P. Lucas. 

First Lieut. Wilfrid M. Biunt. 

First Lieut. James C. R. Schwenk. 
First Lieut. William P. J. O'Neill. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. J. Christian. 
First Lieut. Frank L. Van Horn. 
First Lieut. Howell M. Estes. 

First Lieut. William B. McLaurin, 
First Lieut. John F. Wall. 

First Lieut. Leo G. Heffernan. 
First Lieut. Edwin N. Hardy. p 
First Lieut. George H. Brett. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Brady. 

First Lieut. Herbert E. Taylor. 
First Lieut. William M. Grimes, 
First Lieut. Henry J. M. Smith. 
First Lieut. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, 
First Lieut. Alexander R. Cocke. 
First Lieut. Alexander L. P. Johnson, 
First Lieut. Dexter C. Rumsey. 
First Lieut. Henry L. C. Jones. 
First Lieut. Edwin O’Connor. 

First Lieut. Eugene A. Lohman. 
First Lieut. Kenneth P. Lord. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Lutz. 

First Lieut. John M. Thompson. 
First Lieut. Daniel E. Murphy. 
First Lieut. Kenna G. Eastham. 
First Lieut. James P. Yancey. 

First Lieut. Leopold J. H. Herwig. 
First Lieut. Raymond E. Meduillin. 
First Lieut. De Forest W. Morton. 
First Lieut. Francis C. V. Crowley. 
First Lieut. George E. A. Reinburg. 
First Lieut. William H. W. Youngs. 
First Lieut. Robert McG. Littlejohn. 
First Lieut. Harry A. Flint. 

First Lieut. Pearl L. Thomas. 

First Lieut. Sidney V. Bingham. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Col. William W. Harts to be colonel. 
Maj. William Kelly to be lieutenant colonel, 


Capt. Virgil L. Peterson to be major. 
To be captains: 


First Lieut. Ernest L. Osborne, 
First Lieut. Harold W. Sibert. 
First Lieut. Howard G. Borden. 
First Lieut. Thomas F. Farrell. 
First Lieut. Kenneth S. Jones. 
First Lieut. Harris Jones. 

First Lieut. Francis L. Palmer. 
First Lieut. William F. Heavey. 
First Lieut. Harold R. Richards. 
First Lieut. John J. F. Steiner. 
First Lieut. Daniel Noce. 

First Lieut, Willis E. Teale. 
First Lieut. Clark Kittrell. 
First Lieut. Samuel R. Irwin. 
First Lieut. Henry Hutchings, jr. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Paul B. Malone. 
Maj. S. J. Bayard Schindel. 
Capt. Joseph W. Beacham, jr. 
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To be majors, 


Capt. Francis J. McConnell. 
Capt. Robert H. Wescott. 
Capt. Paul Hurst. 

Capt. Allen Parker. 

Capt. Allen Smith, jr. 

Capt. John B. Sanford. 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Jens A. Doe. 

First Lieut. Lester L. Lampert. 
First Lieut. John W. Hyatt. 
First Lieut. Parley D. Parkinson. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Ryder. 
First Lieut. Joseph T. McNarney, 
First Lieut. Omar N. Bradley. 
First Lieut. Paul J. Mueller. 
First Lieut. Leland S. Hobbs. 
First Lieut. Charles C. Benedict, 
First Lieut. Vernon Evans. 

First Lieut, Roscoe B. Woodruff. 
First Lieut. Lewis C. Davidson. 
First Lieut. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
First Lieut. Harold W. J ames. 
First Lieut. James B. Ord. * 

First Lieut. John E. Rossell. 
First Lieut. Whitten J. East. 
First Lieut. Sidney C. Graves. 
First Lieut. Jo H. Reaney. 

First Lieut. John W. Leonard. 
First Lieut. John A. McDermott. 
First Lieut. Clyde R. Eisenschmidt. 
First Lieut. James A. Van Fleet. 
First Lieut. Louis A. Merillat, jr. 
First Lieut. Edward G. Sherburne. 
First Lieut. Michael F. Davis. 
First Lieut. Luis R. Msteves. 
First Lieut. Stuart C. MacDonald, 
First Lieut. Metcalfe Reed. 
First Lieut, Benjamin G. Ferris, 
First Lieut. Charles S. Ritchell. 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Hearn. 
First Lieut. Donald Henley. 
First Lieut. Alfred S. Balsam. 
First Lieut. George Pulsifer, jr. 
First Lieut. Otto A. B. Hooper, 
First Lieut. Howard Donnelly. 
First Lieut. John N. Robinson: 
First Lieut. Tom Fox. 

Tirst Lieut. Thomas J. Hanley, jr. 
First Lieut. Jacob J. Gerhardt. 
First Lieut. Vernon E. Prichard. 
First Lieut. Robert B. Lorch. 
First Lieut. Adlai H. Gilkeson. 
First Lieut. Gilbert S. Brownell. 
First Lieut. Richard C. Stickney. 
First Lieut. Philip K. McNair. 
First Lieut. Jesse B. Hunt. 

First Lieut. John B. Duckstad. 
First Lieut. John R. Mendenhall. 
First Lieut. Norman Randolph. 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Murphy. 
First Lieut. George E. Stratemeyer. 
First Lieut. Leroy H. Watson. 
First Lieut. Henry H. Dabney. 
First Lieut. John H. C. Williams. 
First Lieut. Oscar A. Straub. 
First Lieut. John Keliher. 

First Lieut. Benjamin W. Mills. 
First Lieut. Thomas F. Taylor. 
First Lieut. Marshall H. Quesenberry. 
First Lieut. Robert L. Williams. 
First Lieut. Charles C. Herrick. 
First Lieut. Latham L. Brundred. 
First Lieut. Leslie T. Saul. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Bayler, jr. 
First Lieut. Fred B. Inglis. 

First Lieut. Richard P. Kuhn. 
First Lieut. John A. Street. 

First Lieut. Sidney Herkness. 
First Lieut. William E. Chambers, 
First Lieut. Warner W. Carr. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Martin. 
First Lieut. Geoffrey P. Baldwin. 
First Lieut. John-B. Bennet. 
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First Lieut. Kenneth M. Halpine. 
First Lieut. William R. Wilson. 

First Lieut. R. Potter Campbell. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Birmingham, 
First Lieut. Felix R. McLean. 

First Lieut. John E. Martin. 

First Lieut. Paul B. Parker. 

First Lieut. William E. Morehouse, Jr. 
First Lieut. Joseph H. Grant. 

First Lieut. Arthur M. Ellis. 

First Lieut. Maurice L. Miller. 

First Lieut. Abram V. Rinearson, jr. 
First Lieut. Benjamin A. Yancey. 
First Lieut. George J. Newgarden, Ir. ; 
First Lieut. John D. Miley. 

First Lieut. William E. Coffin, jr, 
First Lieut. Spencer A. Merrell. 

First Lieut. Robert K. Whitson. 

First Lieut. Otto F. Lange. 

First Lieut. Harlan L. Mumma. 

First Lieut. George H. Blankenship, 
First Lieut. Alexander M. Weyand. 


First Lieuf. Walter D. Mangan. 
First Lieut. Elon A. Abernethy. 
First Lieut. Nelson B. Russell. 
First Lieut. Henry P. Blanks. 
First Lieut. Bartlett James. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


To be first lieutenants, | 


Francis E. Dougherty, 
Lyman L. Parks. 
John T. Murray. 
Warfield M. Lewis. 
Joseph L. Collins. 
James O. Green, jr. 
Daves Rossell. 
Harold McC. White. 
Lincoln F. Daniels. 
Frederick A. Irving. 
Matthew B. Ridgway. 
Richard M. Wightman. 
Charles W. Yuill. 
William W. Eagles. 
Francis A. Markoe. 
John J. McEwan. 
John A. Stewart. 
George W. Sackett. 
Francis G. Bonham, 
Norman D. Cota. 
Robert B. Ransom. 
Carleton Coulter, jr. 
James H. Frier, jr. 
Leo J. Erler. 

Robert D. Newton. 
Willis R. Slaughter. 
George H. Weems. 
Roy L. Bowlin. 
William C. McMahon. 
William M. Brennan. 
Milton B. Halsey. 
Charles L. Mullins, jr. 
Thomas S. Sinkler, jr. 
George F. Wooley, jr. 
Sterling A. Wood, jr. 
William F. Redfield. 
Mark W. Clark. 
Stewart W. Hoover. 
David S. Rumbough. 
Francis J. Heraty. 
Donovan Swanton. 
Francis A. Macon, jr. 
Laurence B. Keiser. 
Homer C. Brown. 
Clare H. Armstrong, 
Harris M. Melasky. 
Sidney H. Young. 
John C. Whitcomb. 
Wallace J. Redner. 
Charles D. Lewis. 
Edward W. Leonard. 
Paul H. Brown. 
William S. Eley. 
Paul W. York. 


Ferdinand G. von Kummer, Ir. 


Joseph P. Sullivan. 


Second Lieut. Henry H. Chapman. 
Second Lieut. Asa P. Pope 
Second Lieut. Edwin H. ‘Clark. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Perrine. 
Second Lieut. Clarke K. Fales. 
Second Lieut. John A.-Weishampel. 
Second Lieut. Malcolm B. Helm. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be major, 
Capt. William F. Morrison. 
To be captains, 
“First Lieut. Donald M. Beere. 
First Lieut. Herman Erlenkotter. 
First Lieut. Claude B. Thummel, 
First Lieut. Edwin M. Watson. 
First Lieut. Harold E. Miner. = 
First Lieut, Joseph A. Rogers. 
First Lieut. Charles T. Griffith. 
First Lieut. Jacob L. Devers. 
First Lieut. Lucien H. Taliaferro, 
First Lieut, Harold H. Bateman. 
First Lieut. Frank A. Turner. 
First Lieut. George G. Seaman. 
First Lieut. Charles C. Reynolds. 
First Lieut. George S. Gay. 
First Lieut. Fred C. Wallace. 
First Lieut. Philip Hayes. 
First Lieut. Franz A. Doniat. 
First Lieut. Carl A. Baehr, 
First Lieut. John M. McDowell. 
First Lieut. Raymond E. Lee. 
First Lieut. Jason McV. Austin. 
First Lieut. Burton O. Lewis. 
First Lieut. Herbert R. Odell. 
First Lieut. Clyde A. Selleck. 
First Lieut. Ernest J. Dawley. 
First Lieut. Louie A. Beard. 
First Lieut. Ivens Jones. 
First Lieut. William A. Pendleton, jr, 
First Lieut. Robert C. F. Goetz. 
First Lieut. Bernard R. Peyton. 
First Lieut. John Magruder. 
First Lieut. Whitmon R. Conolly, 
First Lieut. E. Francis Riggs. 
First Lieut. Curtis H. Nance. 
First Lieut. Freeman W. Bowley, 
First Lieut. Gustay H. Franke. 
First Lieut. John C. Beatty. 
First Lieut. Hubert G. Stanton. 


- First Lieut. John E. Hatch. 


First Lieut. Charles A Walker, jr. 
First Lieut. Bethel W. Simpson. 
First Lieut. Neil G. Finch. 

First Lieut. William E. Larned. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Byrne. 
First Lieut. Roscoe C. Batson, 
First Lieut. Alvan C. Sandeford. 
First Lieut. Ira T. Wyche. 

First Lieut. Harvey M. Hobbs. 
First Lieut. Joseph Andrews. 
First Lieut. Thomas G. M. Oliphant. 
First Lieut. Mert Proctor. 

First Lieut. William J. Wrona. 
First Lieut. Lewis H. Brereton, 
First Lieut. Vincent P. Erwin. 
First Lieut. Frank Bloom. 

First Lieut. Vincent Meyer. 

First Lieut. Edward H. Hicks. 
First Lieut. Norman P. Morrow. 
First Lieut. Lloyd E. Jones. 

First Lieut. Newton N. Polk. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Millar, jr. 
First Lieut. Clyde J. McConkey. 
First Lieut. Follette Bradley. 
First Lieut. Jonathan W. Anderson. 
First Lieut. Robert S. Oberly. 
First Lieut. Leon R. Cole. 

First Lieut. Paul L. Ferron. 

First Lieut. Percy Deshon. 

First Lieut. Julian F. Barnes. 
First Lieut. Harold C. Vanderveer, 
First Lieut. Clift Andrus. 

First Lieut. George E. Arnemann. 
First Lieut. Clarence D. Lang. 


First Lieut. Russell L. Maxwell. 
First Lieut. Charles J. Browne. 
First Lieut John N. Hauser. 

First Lieut. Karl C Greenwald. 
First Lieut. Richard E. Anderson. 
First Lieut. James A. Gillespie. 
First Lieut. Wesley M. Bailey. 
First Lieut. Isaac Spalding. 

First Lieut. Harry J. Malony. 
First Lieut. Robert F. Hyatt. 
First Lieut. Archibald V. Arnold. 
First Lieut. Earl B. Hochwalt. 
First Lieut. John D. von Holtzendorff. 
First Lieut. Walter F. Winten. 
First Lieut. Francis T. Armstrong. 
First Lieut. Hamilton Templeton. 
First Lieut. Bertram Frankenberger, 
First Lieut. Raymond B. Austin, 
First Lieut. Joseph O. Daly. 
First, Lieut. Edwin P. Parker, jr. 
First Lieut. John M. Eager. 

First Lieut. William R. Gruber. 
First Lieut. Richard C. Scott. 
First Lieut. Howard Eager. 

First Lieut. William C. Young. 
First Lieut. William C. Crane, jr. 
First Lieut. Carlos Brewer. 

First Lieut. David E. Cain. 

First Lieut. John E. MeMahon, jr. 
First Lieut. Eugene T. Spencer. 
First Lieut. Falkner Heard. 

First Lieut. Herbert S. Clarkson. 
First Lieut. Louis A. Craig. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Helmick. 
First Lieut. Ernst Sedlacek. 

First Lieut. Philip L. Thurber. 
First Lieut. William C. Houghton. 
First Lieut. John C. Wyeth. 

First Lieut. Arthur R. Harris. 
First Lieut. John G. Burr. 

First Lieut. John B. Anderson. 
First Lieut. William E. Burr. 
First Lieut. James A. Lester. 
First Lieut. Herman Beukema. 
First Lieut. Herbert S. Struble. - 
First Lieut. Francis J. Dunigan. 
First Lieut. Edwin A. Zundet. 
First Lieut. Clinton W. Howard. 
First Lieut. Charles M. Busbee.. = 
First Lieut. Albert W. Waldron. 
First Lieut. John H. Wallace. 
First Lieut. Raymond Marsh. 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Swing. 
First Lieut. Stanley E. Reinhart. 
First Lieut. Dean Hudnutt. 

First Lieut. Louis E. Hibbs. 
First Lieut. Jesse F. Tarpley, jr. 
First Lieut. Horace L. McBride. 
First Lieut. Hamilton E. Maguire. 
First Lieut. Ray C. Rutherford. 
First Lieut. William R. Woodward. 
First Lieut. Alfred K. King. 

First Lieut. Henry C. Jones. 


MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Henry D. Snyder. 
Lieut. Col. Allen M. Smith. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph T. Clarke. 
Lieut. Col. Merritte W. Ireland. 
Lieut. Col. Henry C. Fisher. 

Lieut. Col. Henry A. Shaw. 

Lieut. Col. Francis A. Winter. 
“Lieut. Col. Champe C. McCulloch, ir. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick P. Reynolds. 
Lieut. Col. Paul F. Straub. 

Lieut. Col. Alexander N. Stark. 
Lieut. Col. Charles Lynch. 

- Lieut. Col. Edward L. Munson. 
Lieut. Col. James M. Kennedy. 
Lieut. Col. Deane C. Howard. 
Lieut. Col. William H. Wilson 
Lieut. Col. William F. Lewis. 
Lieut. Col: Thomas S. Bratton. _ 
Lieut. Col. Thomas J. Kirkpatrick, 
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Lieut. Col. Irving W. Rand. 

Ideut. Col. Powell C. Fauntleroy, 
Lieut. Col. James S. Wilson. 
Lieut. Col, Basil H. Dutcher. 
Lieut. Col. Leigh A, Fuller. 

Lieut. Col. George A. Skinner. 
Lieut. Col. Carl R. Darnall, 

Lieut. Col. Henry Page. 

Lieut. Col. Bailey K. Ashford. 
Lieut. Col. Henry A. Webber. 
Lieut. Col. Jere B. Clayton. 

Lieut. Col. Weston P. Chamberlain. 
Lieut. Col. Edward R. Schreiner. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick M. Hartsock. 
Lieut. Col. Douglas F. Duval. 
Lieut. Col. Clarence J. Manly. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 


David Baker. 

. Albert E. Truby. 

. James R. Church. 

. Joseph H. Ford. 

. Percy M. Ashburn. 

. Elmer A. Dean. 

. Francis M. C. Usher. 

. Willard F. Truby. 

. Frederick F. Russell. 

. Edwin P. Wolfe. 

. Henry S. Greenleaf. 

. Louis T. Hess. 

. Christopher C. Collins. 
. Benjamin J. Edger, jr. 
. Samuel M. Waterhouse. 
. Eugene H. Hartnett. 

. Clyde S. Ford. 

. Charles E. Marrow. 

. M. A. W. Shockley. 

. Theodore C. Lyster. 
Sanford H. Wadhams. 
. Chandler P. Robbins. 

. Thomas L. Rhoads. 

. Harry L. Gilchrist. 

. William J. L. Lyster. 

. Elbert E. Persons. 
William N. Bispham. 
Edward F. Geddings. 
Arthur W. Morse. 

. Frank C. Baker. 

. Charles R. Reynolds. 

. Paul C. Hutton. 
Frederick A. Dale. 

. Jay Ralph Shook. 

. William E. Vose. 

. Frank T. Woodbury. 

. Henry H. Rutherford. 
. Ernest L. Ruffner. 

. Eugene R. Whitmore. 
. Patrick H. McAndrew, 
. Charles Y. Brownlee. 

. John A. Murtagh. 

. George M. Ekwurzel. 

. Gideon McD. Van Poole, 
. William W. Reno. 

. Carroll D. Buck. 
George H. R. Gosman, 
. Conrad E. Koerper. 

. John H. Allen. 

. Robert U. Patterson. 
Robert E. Noble. 

. James W. Van Dusen, 
. Roger Brooke. 

. Wallace De Witt. > 
Robert M. Thornburgh, 
Robert B. Grubbs. 
Matthew A. De Laney. 
Horace D. Bloombergh. 
Paul S. Halloran. 


Maj. Kent Nelson. 


. Peter C. Field. 

. Herbert G. Shaw. 

. Louis Brechemin, jr. 

. Clement C. Whitcomb. 
. Wilson T. Davidson, 

. Cosam J. Bartlett. 

. Reuben B. Miller. 

. Charles A. Ragan. 
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Maj. William R. Eastman. 
Maj. James F. Hall. 

Maj. Raymond F. Metcalfe. 
Maj. Edwin W. Rich. 8 
Maj. Perry L. Boyer. 

Maj. James M. Phalen. 
Maj. James L. Bevans. 
Maj. William L. Little. 
Maj. Allie W. Williams. 
Maj.. John L. Shepard. 
Maj. William L. Keller. 
Maj. Charles C. Billingslea. 
Maj. William H. Monerlef. 
Maj. Nelson Gapen. 

Maj. Charles F. Morse. 
Maj. Haywood S. Hansell. 
Maj. Junius C. Gregory. ‘ 
Maj. Clarence H. Connor. 
Maj. Jay W. Grissinger. 
Maj. Will I. Pyles. 

Maj. William M. Smart. 
Maj. Robert M. Blanchard. 
Maj. Samuel M. De Loffre. 
Maj. Louis C. Duncan. 
Maj. Edward M. Talbott, 
Maj. John A. Clark. 

Maj. Samuel J. Morris. 
Maj. Jacob M. Coffin. 

Maj. John W. Hanner. 
Maj. Levy M. Hathaway. 
Maj. Alexander Murray. 
Maj. Philip W. Huntington. 
Maj. James D. Fife. 

Maj. William A. Powell. 
Maj. George H. Scott. 

Maj. Robert L. Carswell. 
Maj. Charles F. Craig. 
Maj. William P. Banta. 
Maj. Robert H. Pierson. 
Maj. James I. Mabee. 

Maj. George P. Peed. 

Maj. Ralph S. Porter. 

Maj. Henry D. Thomason. 
Maj. Percy L. Jones. 

Maj. Fred W. Palmer, 

Maj. Edward B. Vedder. 


To be major,' 


Capt. Ray W. Bryan. 
Capt. William H. Richardson, 
Capt. William K. Bartlett. 


Capt. Joseph A. Worthington, 
Capt. Mahlon Ashford. 
Capt. Edward G. Huber. 
Capt. John S. Lambie, jr. 
Capt. Arthur N. Tasker. 
Capt. Howard McC. Snyder. 
Capt. Calvin D. Cowles, jr. 
Capt. Garfield L. McKinney. 
Capt. Hiram A. Phillips. 
Capt. William L. Hart. 
Capt. Henry C. Coburn, jr. 
Capt. Arnold D. Tuttle. 
Capt. William R. Dear, 
Capt. Charles E. Doerr. 
Capt. Daniel P. Card. 

Capt. Ralph H. Golthwaite, 
Capt. Edgar W. Miller. 
Capt. Frederick S. Wright, 
Capt. Daniel W. Harmon. 
Capt. James C. Magee. 
Capt. Corydon G. Snow. 
Capt. Norman L. McDiarmid. 
Capt. George H. McLellan. 
Capt. Alexander D. Parce. 
Capt. James A. Wilson. 
Capt. Morrison C. Stayer, 
Capt. Robert W. Kerr. 
Capt. Lee R. Dunbar. 

Capt. Leon C. Garcia. 

Capt. William S. Shields. 
Capt. Addison D. Davis. 
Capt. William H. Smith. 


. 4 


adhd iiig 


— 


Capt. Clarence E. Fronk. 
Capt. Thomas J. Leary. 


Capt. Albert S. Bowen. 


Capt. Ernest R. Gentry. 
Capt. Roy C. Heflebower. 
To be first lieutenants, 
First Lieut. Frank C. Griffis. + 
First Lieut. Frederick H. Mills. 
First Lieut. Henry C. Bierbower. 
First Lieut. Val E. Miltenberger. 
First Lieut. Edgar F. Haines, 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
First Lieut. Ray W. Barker. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, By PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Kirke B. Everson. 

Second Lieut. John C. Daly. 

Second Lieut. Paul E. Peabody. 

Second Lieut. Albert F. Christensen. 

Second Lieut. William S. Maxwell. E 
Second Lieut. Ernest H. Burt. 
Second Lieut. Frederick R. Baker. 
Second Lieut. James D. Basey. 
Second Lieut. Ray M. O'Day. 
Second Lieut. Alan Pendleton. 
Second Lieut. Merritt E. Olmstead. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin F. Caffey, jr. 
Second Lieut. Hadyn P. Mayers. 
Second Lieut. Rogers M. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Henry E. Mosher. 
Second Lieut. Albin K. Kupfer. 
Second Lieut. Augustine J. Zerbee. 
Second Lieut. Frank A. Heileman. 
Second Lieut. Arthur B. Hutchinson. 
Second Lieut. Lauritz D. Simonson. 
Second Lieut. Carl R. Perkins. 
Second Lieut. Franklin W. Cheney. 
Second Lieut. George F. Wellage. 
Second Lieut. Alfred F. Biles, jr. 
Second Lieut. Charles T. Hearin, 
Second Lieut. Hugh M. Davis. 
Second Lieut. John F. Fredin, jr. 
Second Lieut. James B. Wise, jr. 
Second Lieut. Harry L. Kimmel. 
Second Lieut. Clarence M. Culp. 
Second Lieut. Robert D. Horton. 
Second Lieut. Charles B. Kehoe. 
Second Lieut. Philip S. Wood. 
Second Lieut. Harvey C. Kearney. 
Second Lieut. Arthur W. Stedman, jr, 
Second Lieut. Arthur P. Jervey. 
Second Lieut. Starr S. Eaton. 
Second Lieut. Oliver F. Holden. 
Second Lieut. Maurice P. Walker. 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. Lamoreux, 
Second Lieut. Daniel N. Murphy. 
Second Lieut. Adlai C. Young. 
Second Lieut. Alexander N. Stark, jr. 
Sécond Lieut. Clinton I. McClure. a 
Second Lieut. Roy C. L. Graham. f 
Second Lieut. Arthur F. J. Holben. 8 

Second Lieut. Lloyd B. Russell. 

Second Lieut. George R. Barker. 

Second Lieut. Jghn E. Gough. 

Second Lieut. Leonard A. Smith. 

Second Lieut. John W. Thompson. 

Second Lieut. Philip Overstreet. 

Second Lieut. Lara P. Good. h 
Second Lieut. George A. McDonald. 

Second Lieut. George M. Wright, jr. 

Second Lieut. Archie A. Farmer. 

Second Lieut. John T. Fisher. 

Second Lieut. Edwin E. Elliott. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Ferrin. 

Second Lieut. George W. Titus. 

Second Lieut. Samuel D. Mann. 

Second Lieut. John C. Adams. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Ervin. 

Second Lieut. Edward L. McKee, jr, 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Nix, jr. 
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PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS BY PROMOTION IN THE ARMY, . George Sawyer Woodard. 
INFANTRY ARM. John Howard Sturgeon. 


To be first lieutenants. Fred Grey Benton. 


tr 


Second Lieut. Carl J. Lambeth. 
Second Lieut. William F. Donnelly. 
Second Lieut. George L. Pepin. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling. 


Second Lieut. Lawrence B. Glasgow, 


Second Lieut. Charles Poterfield, jr. 
Second Lieut. Beverly. G. Chew. 
Second Lient. -Sevier R. Tupper. 
Second Lieut. Frank E. Royse. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone, 
Second Lieut. Irving C. Avery. 
Second ‘Lieut. Aaron J. Becker. 
Second Lieut. Wilson M. Spann. 
Second Lieut. James V. Ware. 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Brown. 
Second Lieut. James R. Manning. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Steele. 
Second Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter. 
Second Lieut. John W. Cotton. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg. 
Second Lieut. Maury Mann. 
Second Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon. 
Second Lieut. Richard S. Jones. 
Second Lieut. William C. Hanna. 
Second Lieut. Leon G. Harer. 
Second Lieut. Edwin M. Scott. 
Second Lieut, Paul J. Dowling. 
Second Lieut. John H. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe. 
Second Lieut. Roy O. Wren. 


Second Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf. 


Second Lieut. Paul I. Jones, 


Second Lieut. Frank E. Hinton. 


Second Lieut. Frank P. Tuohy. 
Second Lieut. John R. Hermann, 
Second Lieut. Louis T. Roberts. 
Second Lieut. James M. Palmer. 
Second Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson. 
Second Lieut. Alfred Millard. 
Second Lieut. Harry H. Ambs. 


Second Lieut. William H. Bittenbender, 


Second Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop. 
Second Lieut. Henry D. Mitchell. 


Second Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr, 


Second Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist. 
Second Lieut. Allen T. Veach. 
Second Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen. 
Second Lieut. Thomas G. Bond. 
Second Lieut. John E. Haywood. 
Second Lieut. Willis H. Hate. 
Second Lieut. Noe C. Killian. 
Second Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns. 
Second Lieut. Walter R. Mann. 
Second Lieut. Henry W. Lee. 


Second Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulskl. 


Second Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir. 
Second Lieut..William P. Scobey. 
Second Lieut. William C. Moore. 
Second Lieut. Albion Smith. 
Second Lieut. Le Roy Lutes. 
Second Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick. 
Second Lieut. Herman F. Kramer. 
Second Lieut. Clarence P. Evers. 
Second Lieut. William H. Coacher. 
Second Lieut. Edward S. Johnston. 
Second Lieut. John T. Henderson. 


Second Lieut. Ray P. Harrison. 


Abram Lee Van Meter. 
Alexander Eugene Listoe. 
Raymond Wright Whittier, 
Wood Sue Woolford. 
Herbert Clarence Neblett. 
Leman Dow Cruice. 

Charles Benjamin Kendall. 
Cadmus James Baker. 
Franeis Emil Gessner. 
James Walter Bunce. 
Herbert Lee Quickel. 
Chester Dye Allen. 

David English Smith. 

Leon Alexander Fox. 
Charles Marion Hunter. 
Rossner Enders Graham. 
Joseph Haines Francis. 
Charles Kettig Berle. 
George Charles Henry Franklin, 
William Thomas Weissinger, 
Samuel McPherson Browne. 
Frank Lamont Cole. 

Gerald D. France. 

Miner Frank Felch. 
Rowland Daniel Wolfe. 
Bascom Franklin Morris. 
Clarke Blance. 

William Adolphus Foertmeyer, 
Cornelius Oliver Bailey. 
Max Rievenack Stockton. 


VETERINARY CORPS. 
To be assistant veterinarians, 


Harold Clarke. 

Daniel Henry Mallan. 
Louis Goldman Weisman. 
Everett Cooper Conant. 
James Alexander McCallan, 
Harry John Juzek. 
George Stutsman. 
Raymond Le Roy Conklin.. 
William Alexander Aitken, 
William Henry Dean. 
Solon B. Renshaw. 

John von Henry Schantz, 
Horace Zenas Homer. 
Joseph Walter Hastings, 
Owen Howells. 

Clarence William Mould. 
Lewis Lathrop Shook. 
Oscar Edward Gladfelter, 
Charles Van Wil Morris, 
Frank Holmes Woodruff. 
George Philip Bard. 

John James Connolly. 
John Dudley Moore. 

Will Charles Griffin. 
George Webster Derrick, 
Calvin Forrest Bennett. 
Lloyd Clifford Ewen. 
Charles Oliver Grace. 
Alfred Gustav Gierke. 
Edward Michael Curley. 
Robert Miles Sarde. 
Nathan Menzo Neate. 
Joseph Napoleon Graves. 
James Russell Sperry. 
Charles Edward Fanslau. 
Floyd Chauncey Sager. 
Henry Emil Hess. 

Robert Payne McComb. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, Frank Columbus Meisner. 
MED William De Vane Faison. 
pase e. Vincent Brown Wright. ‘ 
To be first lieutenants, e Curtice Christopher Bourland. 
Walter James Bristow. ais Charles Brenton Dunphy. 
Elias Earle Cooley. 


Paul Roberts King. 
Thomas Dreux Hurley. Forest Lee Holycross. 
Emanuel Kline. Daniel Sommer Robertson. 
Josiah Baker Henneberger. George Leander Richards, 


Paul Miller Crawford, Jerry Lewis Ruble. 
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CHAPLAIN. 


H. R. 3331. An act for the protection of desert-land entrymen 


Rev. Francis F. Donnelly, to be chaplain: with the rank of | Who enter the military or naval e of the United States in 


first lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Axel Lindblad to be an ensign. 
Philip A, Caro to be an assistant paymaster, 
PosrMASTERS. 
FLORIDA, 
John W. Alvarez, Starke. 
Joseph B. Bower, Rockledge. 
Marcy B. Darnall, Key West. 
Florida E. Gay, Lynn Haven. 
Samuel J. Giles, Carrabelle. 
Crawford I. Henry, Apalachicola, 
W. H. Hoffman, Dunnellon. 
Lewis L. Kenny, Fruitland Park. 
Charles E. Kettle, Hastings. 
George G. Langston, Haines City, 
Edward C. Lewis, Marianna. 
Lula Newton, Winter Garden. 
Elmer J. Roux, Fernandina. 
Bessie Bryan Simpson, Kissimmee, 
Addison L. Smith, Groveland. 
Clarence C. Thullbery, Lake Wales, 
„ Eva R. Vaughn, Century. 
J. N. Willis, Willisten. 
J. A. Williams, Alachua. 
ILLINOIS, 
E. F. Bieser, Nashville. 15 
William B. Davis, Mount Sterling. 
Daniel Du Russell, Trenton. 
E. P. Kimball, Virden. 
©. M. Lewis, Bridgeport. 
F. Marion Martin, Noble. à 
George Petertil, Berwyn. 
O. Cammie Seeders, Palestine, 
Porter B. Simcox, Patoka. 
William Twohig, Galesburg. 
Edgar F. Voshall, Pleasant Hill. 
TENNESSEE, 
William J. Allen, Wartrace. 
Alvin L. Bilbrey, Cumberland City, 
Adam S. Nichols, Dandridge. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, August 1, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, Almighty, creator, upholder, and sustainer of all, 
rich are the endowments of life, strange are its vicissitudes. 
We know not how or whither; but we pray for faith to uphold 
us, light to guide us, and the willingness to do the right, as it 
is given us to see the right, that we may go about our Father's 
business this day and all subsequent days in the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. i 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Mr. RANSDELL, and 
Mr. Newson as the conferees on the part of the Senate. $ 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

§. 2695. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across Little River, at or near the 
foot of the gar hole about one-half mile south of the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, Ark. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 


time of war. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the Honse the follow- 
ing personal request, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Dear Mn. SPRAKER: I hereby request an indefinite leave of absence 
on account of sickness in my family. 
Your CLARENCE F. LEA. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 


granted. 
There was no objection. 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


Jury 30, 1917. 


Mr. EMERSON. 
address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced in the 
House, the Chamberlain bill to conscript aliens, and at this 
time I desire to submit a few reasons why this bill should be 
immediately passed. 

In the first place, the alien who comes to this country comes 
here for the purpose of improving his condition, and if he did 
not improve it he would not stay, but would return to his native 
land. He enjoys the privilege of our high wages, the protec- 
tion of our laws, the freedom of all our institutions, and all the 
liberties of an American citizen, save only the right to vote. 
This right is not exercised by many native-born citizens. He 
owes an obligation to the Government that extends to him 
this privilege. He owes the Government the obligation to pro- 
tect it in the hour of danger. If he came here with good inten- 
tions he should apply for citizenship and should be willing to 

the Government that gave him an asylum. l 

It is the unanimous sentiment of every American citizen in 
this country that if we gain nothing else from this war we 
should Americanize America. 

In New York the registered aliens are over 20 per cent of the 
registration, in Pennsylvania it is 25 per cent of the registration, 
in New Jersey it is about 35 per cent of the registration, in 
Massachusetts it is over 30 per cent of tbe registration, in 
Connecticut it is 80 per cent, and in Arizona it is about 40 per 
cent of the registration. Just think of it, these States hare to 
furnish their quota in accordance with the registration, and the 
loyal citizen must do the fighting for these aliens, while the 
alien is sitting around waiting for the loyal American to go to 
the front and he will take his job. It is up to this Congress 
to stop this farce, and make Mr. Alien come to the rescue of this 
country that has been his benefactor and protector. 

This country must do something to make these aliens either 
become American citizens or else after a reasonable time return 
to their native land. 

This registration indicates that this has become a serious 
problem. We must Americanize these aliens or they will un- 
Americanize us. 

There are in this country 1,275,902 aliens who are not alien 
enemies, and only 80,538 who registered as alien enemies. Of 
course, we must consider the treaty rights of these aliens, but I 
believe we should make it for their interests to become citizens, 
Under this conscription law we encourage aliens not to become 
citizens. We place a premium upon noncitizenship and a penalty 
upon citizenship. I believe, on the other hand, that every alien 
who enlists in the United States Army should become a citizen 
when honorably discharged without any other formality. We 
must encourage aliens to become citizens in every way possible. 
We could forbid the employment of aliens in certain occupa- 
tions, and I believe we should do it during this war. There is 
one thing sure, we must either draft these aliens or else not 
figure them in making up the quota of the different districts. 

The people of this country do not take kindly to the ex- 
emption of these aliens, and I want to give you some figures 
from a few precincts in my own city of Cleveland, Ohio, 

Ward 7, precinct E, American 125, alien 379. 

Ward 9, net H, American 65, alien 262. 

Ward 10, precinct A, American 194, alien 431. 

Ward 12, precinct E, American 162, alien 313. 

Ward 12, precinct F, American 59, alien 272. 

Ward 23, precinct A, American 73, alien 342. 

Ward 26, precinct H, American 148, alien 333. 

These are appalling figures and show the actual conditions, 
Some of these precincts are 3 to 1 alien, and the American boy 
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has three chances to one that he will go over the boy in an all- 
American district. 

This is an outrage upon the young men of this country, and 
we must do something to protect him. We must not give the 
alien the advantage over the brave American boy who gives up 
his position, gives up his peaceful home, gives up perhaps his 
. wife, and goes to a foreign land to fight for his country’s honor. 
Congress would be negligent in its duty to the young men of this 
country if it did not right this great wrong. 

Let us pass this alien conscription bill; right the wrong that 
has been done. Many a mother’s heart will bleed as she sees 
her boy march away. Let us not give the alien the opportunity 
to sit by and laugh. Mr. Alien either should become a citizen, 
enlist, be drafted, or go back home. This country has been an 
asylum for the oppressed. Let it not become a rendezvous for 
traitors, ingrates, criminals, and outcasts. 

Many of these aliens would not fight for their own country 
and came here to avoid military service and to avoid serving 
their own country. Let us not encourage them in this disloyalty. 
Let us say to the alien you may come here, we welcome you to 
our land of freedom and opportunity, but you owe this country 
an obligation, and this obligation is to help defend it in the 
hour of its crisis. [Applause.] 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
August 2, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation for waterway between Sarasota Bay, near Venice, and 
Miakka’ River, Fla., with a view to giving such channel dimen- 
sions as commerce may demand (H. Doc. No. 309) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of White River, above Batesville, Ark., with a view to 
year-round navigation by the construction of additional locks 
and dams (H. Doc. No. 310); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Kelso Bayou, La. (H. Doe. No. 311) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Pearl River, Miss., between Jackson and Edinburg (H. 
Doc. No. 312); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
$ RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 115) request- 
ing the Secretary of State to open diplomatic negotiations with 
certain Governments with a view to obtaining their approval 
and sanction for action by the United States permitting the in- 
clusion in the armed forces of the United States of such citizens 
of the countries of such Governments as are within the United 
States, reported the same with amendment accompanied by a 
report (No. 115), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 5634) to provide a 
preliminary survey of Eel River, Cal., with a view to the control 
of its floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 5635) to authorize 
the appointment of Philippine Constabulary and Phifippine Scout 
officers to the grades of captain and first and second lieutenants 
in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS; A bill (H. R. 5636) to amend section 27 
of chapter 3592 of the Laws of 1906, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization and to provide 
for a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout 


the United States”; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5637) providing for the per diem compensa- 
tion of post-office inspectors in the field; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 5638) to amend an act ap- 
proved September 1, 1916, entitled “An act to prevent interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor, and for other pur- 
poses ;” to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 5639) to make citizens of 
all aliens who enlist in the United States Army during this war 
and are honorably discharged ;” to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 5640) to authorize experiments 
in motor-truck delivery and to increase the postal revenues, and 
5 oe purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

on 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. R. Jes. 134) to make 
the words of The Star-Spangled Banner,“ as written by 
Francis S. Key, and the music as arranged by Francis P. Kil- 
foyle the national anthem ;” to the Committee on the Library, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5641) granting a pension to 
Major M. Bennett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 5642) granting an increase of 
paon to George W. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor against the enactment of any prohibi- 
tion law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of certain lighthouse keepers sta- 
tioned in the State of California, for an increase in compensa- . 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association, unanimously adopted June 16, 1917, indorsing a plan 
whereby the judges of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of New Jersey shall not receive a salary less 
than $10,000 per annum, and the circuit judges of the third cir- 
cuit shall not receive a salary of less than $11,000 per annum; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying bill to 
authorize the appointment of Philippine Constabulary and 
Philippine Scout officers to the grades of captain and first and 
second lieutenants in the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Manayunk Council, No. 768, 
Order of Independent Americans, in behalf of Senate joint reso- 
lution 84, authorizing the drafting of certain aliens, etc.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 109 women of Windsor, 
Mo., protesting against being asked to conserve food in their 
homes and cut down the food consumption as long as Congress 
permits a large portion of the country’s grain to be used in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. EVANS: Petition of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana favoring the adoption of a national amendment giving 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the National 
German-American Alliance protesting against prohibition legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Phoenix Lodge, No. 4, Knights 
of Pythias, San Francisco, Cal., indorsing House bill 152, 
known as the minimum-wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Mrs. H. M. Wade, chairman, and 
the members of the Woman's Missionary Society of St. Paul's 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of the city of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., favoring the prohibition of the liquor business as a 
war measure and opposing war tax on same; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Rome, N. Y., urging the moral protection of 
military camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Paines Hollow (N. X.) Grange with refer- 
ence to the food control of agricultural products, the make-up 
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of a food-control commission, ete.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 5 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of National Association of Post- 
Office Laborers, Branch No. 9, Boston, Mass., indorsing the 
Tague amendment to the appropriation bill, giving a 10 per 
cent increase to post-office employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ZIHILMAN: Memorial of Montgomery County (Md.) 
Pomona Grange for total prohibition of the manufacture, sale, 
and importation of all kinds of intoxicating liquors for the 
duration of the war at least; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. í 

Also, memorial of the Just Government League of Maryland 
for the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Montgomery County, Md., to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
and importation of alcoholic liquors during the war; to-the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
of the United Brethren Church at Boonsboro, Md., favoring 
national prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary.” 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, August 2, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that Thy purpose in us as a 
Nation has been revealed by the far-seeing vision of those 
who laid the foundations of our national life. We bless Thee 
that in our day there are still those who look into the coming 
yeurs and anticipate something of the struggles, the trials, and 
the opportunities that are presented to us as a Nation and are 
faithfully and bravely facing them. Grant, we pray, that Thou 
wilt lead us on, ever giving to us a vision of the larger life, and 
ever calling upon us to fulfill the divine purpose. For Christ's 
sake, Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, July 31, 1917. when, on 
request of Mr. Brapy and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest thé absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to tlſeir names: 


Ashurst Hardin McKellar Shafroth 
Bankhead Hardwick McNary Sheppard 
Beckham Hitchcock Martin Sherman 
Brady Hollis ew Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Husting Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Calder James Norris Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Overman moot 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Page Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Penrose Stone 
Fernald Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 
Fletcher ing Poindexter Swanson 
Gerry Kirby Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Gore Knox Ransdell Vardaman 
Gronna La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Hale McCumber Saulsbury Williams 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. I will also 
state that he is paired with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorf] on account of illness, I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on official business. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to an- 
nounce the absence of the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Smith] because of illness. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. i 


SUGGESTED PEACE BASIS. . x 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a dispatch 
from a number of citizens, with an inclosure, which I desire to 


have read. ‘ 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Sec- 


retary will read as requested, 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Hon. WILIIAN J. STONE, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR STONE: Some of the recent discussions in the Senate 
{ergs t us to ask you, as chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
elations, to introduce a concurrent resolution in the Senate which 
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action are these: 
ce resolution, carried in 


the part of people to express their willingness to enter 
into ce negotiations on the basis of “no annexations and no in- 
3 puz he express language of tbe resolution leaves no room 
or doubt: 

“The Reichstag labors for peace and a mutual understanding ani 
lasting reconciliation among the nations. Forced acquisitions of terri- 
siri 8 economic, and financial violations are incompatible 

such a peace.” 

The eg Fee ia though not, in the democratic sense, a ruy rare 
sentative body, is, nevertheless, the only pona body 8 which 
the German people can speak to the rest of the world. Through it they 
a. spoken by an overwhelming majority and in unmistakable term 


isclaiming conquest and indemnities, claiming only their nationa 
integrity, professing their desire to join in an international organiza- 
tion for a ing world peace. To ignore this resolution is to prove all 


our protestations of friendship for the German ple false. 

If we genuinely desire to strengthen the hand of the German people 
against pert gen this is our opportunity; we must receive the Reichs- 
tag resolution with official respect and ignore the speech of the chancel- 
lor who is responsible only to the Kaiser. 

We urge action by congressional resolution in this matter, because 
we believe it is high time for the parliament of the world to take a 
hand in the business of making peace. 5 called upon to 
approve war policies and vate war appropriations, the peoples“ repre- 


sentatives, with the exception of Rus: and now Germany, have not 
declared their terms of peace. 


Respectfully, yours, 
Amos PINCHOT, 
LILLIAN D. WALD, 
L. HOLLINGSWORTH Woop, 
Max EASTMAN, 
Jonx Haynes HOLMES, 
Rocer N BALDWIN 
For the American Union Against Militarism. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just a word. This communica- 
tion comes to me in an official way as the chairman of one of 
the committees of the Senate. As it comes from citizens of nn- 
doubted respectable character and responsibility, I have thought 
proper to submit it to the Senate. I make no observation upon 
it at this time. I have had it read and ask that it may lie 
upon the table, for I desire to make some observations respecting 
the communication at an early and convenient day. I am not 
prepared to proceed this morning. I shall hope during the 
coming week to find an opportunity to say something with re- 
spect to the request of these ladies and gentlemen, and with 
respect to the subject about which they ask me in my official 
capacity to take some action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will lie 
on the table. 


ALICE LEWISOHN, 
NORMAN M. TH MAS, 
CHARLES T. HALLINAN, 
Joux L. ELLIOTT, 
CRYSTAL EASTMAN, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 5 


Mr. CALDER. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a petition 
of colored people of the city of New York, praying for the 
redress of certain grievances. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the President and the Congress of the United States: 

We, the committee of the negro sflent-protest parade, representing 
the colored people of Greater New York and the sentiment of the people 
of negro descent throughout this land, come to you to present a petition 
for redress of grievances. s 

In the last 31 years 2,867 colored men and women have been lynched 
by mobs without trial. Less than a half dozen persons out of the tens 
of thousands involved have received any punishment whatsoever for 
these crimes. and not a single one bas been punished for murder, In 
addition to this, mobs have harried and murdered colored citizens time 
and time again with impunity, culminating in the latest atrocit 
East St. Louis, where nearly a hundred innocent, hard-working citizens 
82 done to death in broad daylight for seeking to earn an honest 

ng. 

We believe that this spirit of lawlessness is doing untold injury to 
our country, and we submit that the record proves that tle States are 
either unwilling or unable to put down lynching and mob violence. 

We ask, therefore, that lynching and mob violence be made a national 
crime punishable by the laws of the United States, and that this be 
done by Federal enactment or, if necessary, by constitutional amend- 
ment. e believe that there can be found in recent legislation abundant 
precedent for action of this sort, and whether this be true or not, no 
nation that seeks to fight the batties of civilization can afford to march 


in blood-smeared garments. : 
We ask, EEE immediate action by the Congress and the Presi- 


at 


ta tes 
ew York, July 28, 1917. 
Frederick Asbury Cullen; James W. Johnson: John E. Vail; 
Everard - Daniel; George Frazier Miller; Charles 
Douglas Martin; D. Insin Hoage; A. Clayton Powell, 
stor Abyssinian Baptist Church; William P.“ Hayes, 
. D., pastor Mount Olivet Baptist Church; Fred R. 
Moore; Alfred B. Cooley; Isanc B. Allen; Maria C. 
Lawton; Sarah Walker. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Auxiliary of the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the Methodist Church of Miami, 
Tex., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Phenix Lodge, No. 4, 
Knights of Pythias, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to fix the compensation of certain em- 
ployees of the Government, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask to have read a telegram which I 
send to the desk, after which I desire that it be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


MARENGO, ILL., July 29, 1917. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 
Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Millions of bushels of grain are falling on ground to rot throughout 
the corn belt for lack of manual labor, unobtainable at sarpe This 
is discouraging farmers and will result in enormous reduction of 1918 
acreage. nless relief is assured, farmers will not sgain sow what they 
can not reap. Strenuous effort should immediately made to exempt 
all farm laborers from draft. Situation is critical. 


The Secretary will read as 


Wu. STULL. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to state that the 
author of the telegram is a man of prominence and a very large 
landowner, who is probably well acquainted with the facts that 
he states. I think, however, that his fears are somewhat unneces- 
sary, as the various tribunals having charge of exemptions under 


the draft are empowered to exempt men who are needed in 


agricultural pursuits. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegram will be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. POINDEXTER subsequently said: In connection with 
the telegram that was handed up a moment ago by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], indicating the inability of 
farmers to obtain farm labor at any price, as the telegram says, 
I should like to have the Secretary read a statement which I 
have just received from the Chamber of Commerce of the City 


of Bellingham, in the State of Washington, pointing out the | 


great number of idle men in certain organizations who ap- 
parently are making a business of encouraging idleness on the 
part of the able-bodied young men of the country.. I ask that 
it be read in that connection, because it deals with a situation 
that is growing serious throughout the Pacific coast region. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolutions. 


Whereas there is an undue amount of industrial troubles; and 

Whereas statistics show that there is a permanent approximate aver- 
age of 2,000, young men in idleness; and 

Whereas the continuous ugitation on the part of some of these idle men 
is dangerous to the lives and pepeg of our citizens and inimicable 
to the welfare of our Nation ; an > 

Wereas the doctrines preached by certain bands or societies of these 

. idle parasites are directly opposed to the principles on which our 
Nation is founded and threaten the very existence of our industries 
and free institutions: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Bellingham urges the 
need of national legislation along the following lines: 

1. That a census of labor be taken and a system of industrial con- 
seription be put in force for the duration of the war. 

2. That criminal syndicalism, which may be defined as adyocating 
crime, sabotage, violence, and other unlawful methods of terrorism as 
a means of accomplishing industrial or 2 reform, be prohibited 
In every form under heavy penalty; and it 

Resolved further, That a eae Me this statement and these resolutions 
be sent to the President, Secretary of Labor, Senators and Representa- 
tives of Washington, United States Chamber of Commerce, and com- 
mercial o tions of the Pacific coast and the large centers of popu- 
lation with a request for immediate action and cooperation. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF BELLINGHAM, 
C. A. SHORT, President, 
P. E. Macruper, Erecutire Secretary. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask to have the following telegram printed 


in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
is signed by A. E. Roedel, president of the Wyoming Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHEYENNE, WYO., July 21, 1917. 
Ion. F. E. WARREN, ~ 
Washington, D. 0.: 

On behalf of the pharmaceutical association, I wish tq enter objec- 
tion to paragraphs 19 and 20, section 304, of the revenne bill, which 
reads, Whether in original condition or mixed and combined with 
any other article.” If this is enacted as it stands, it will entail a 
tremendous hardship on the d ists of this country, as it would 
include all tinctures, fluid extents, elixirs, and many other phar- 
maceutical preparations; also mes, toilet waters, hair tonics, and 
various other toilet articles, ye no objections to the provisions as 
applied to alcohol itself, or where the denaturization was such that it 
still could be used as a beverage. 

A. E. ROEDEL, 
President Wyoming Pharmaceutical Association, | 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committée on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2334) to authorize absence by home- 
stead settlers and entrymen, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 96) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: - 

S. 82. A bill to transfer Frederick W. Cobb from the list 
of chief machinists, United States Navy, to the list of chief 
pay clerks, United States Navy (Rept. No. 98) ; and 

S. 2617. A bill authorizing the restoration of John T. Melvin, 
a lieutenant (junior grade), to the active list of the Navy 
(Rept. No. 97). 

Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2487) to provide for the acqui- 
sition of an air-station site for the United States Navy, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 99) 
thereon. 

3 LEASE OF PHOSPHATE LANDS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have a report on behalf of 
the Committee on Public Lands, and it is the desire of the com- 
mittee that present consideration of the bill be had. I under- 
Stand that important matters are to follow it, but I am satis- 
fied the bill will not create any debate. 

It is a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into Ieases of certain potash lands in the United States 
for the purpose of increasing the potash supply. I think every 
Senator here realizes- the condition of the potash supply in 
the United States. We had been using, up to the time of the 
war, some 400,000 tons of potash in this country annually, 
and all except ten or fifteen thousand tons came from Germany. 
That supply is absolutely cut off at the present time; and not only 
cut off, but the German chancellor took occasion to state that 
the United States had gone into this war with a noose around 
its neck because it did not have the means to supply the food- 
stuffs necessary for its people without potash, and the potash 
position is deplorable, 

The bill I am presenting on behalf of the Committee on 
Public Lands has been a part of the general leasing bill or a 
part of the so-called oil bill. That bill passed the House 
twice and this body once. There were violent objections to the 
provisions of the bill concerning oil, but there never has been 
any objection concerning the provisions of the bill—— N 

Mr. BRANDEOGEE. Mr. President, is the Senator going to 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think until that has been obtained the 
Senator had better not occupy the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I recognize the Senator’s right to make 
that objection. I expected that I would be asked questions 
regarding the bill, and I thought I would explain it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection to the Senator ex- 
plaining it at length after the bill has been presented. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was about through with the explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. My duty upon the Finance Committee has 


| been such that I could not attend the meeting of the Public 


Lands Committee. I wish to ask the Senator if the bill applies 
to only the Searles Lake potash lands, or does it apply to all the 
potash lands of the United States? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The particular provisions which the Sena- 
tor has in mind are leasing provisions and are general in the 
bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not make the re- 
quest until the morning business has been disposed of. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This is a report of a committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but the Senator wants to have 
the bill considered.“ 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall submit the report and make the re- 
quest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not do that until 
morning business is over. 

Mr. PITTMAN, It is evident that the Senator from Georgia 
is going to object. . 


Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not make that 


request until we get througli with the routine morning business. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to make the report and 
have it printed, and then let it go over. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Of course I shall have to do that. It will 


be necessary to do that if there is going to be objection. I 
want to give notice at the present time that this matter is of 
such vital importance that I am going to move to take it up. 
I think the Senator from Utah understands the importance of 
the question of potash in this country. 
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Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question, As I understand, this measure does not in 
the least affect the Naval Reserve? 


Mr. PITTMAN. It has nothing to do with anything except 
potash; and has nothing to do with the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. I hope the Senator from Nevada 
will make his motion to take up this bill to-morrow and that 
the Senate will back him in it, and give the bill immediate con- 
sideration. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
makes a report from the Committee on Public Lands, which will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Prrraan, from the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands, reports favorably, with certain amendments, the bill 
(S. 2156) to authorize exploration for and disposition of potas- 
sium or sodium, and submits a report (No, 100) thereon, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2715) to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reservoir 
site; Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir site, Milk River pro- 
ject, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 2717) prescribing rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces during the period of the 
existing war with Germany; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; and 

A bill (S. 2718) to authorize experiments in motor-truck de- 
livery ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2719) to permit the reenlistment of Omer G. Paquet 
in the United States Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, HARDING: 

A bill (S. 2720) granting an increase of pension to Henry Lee 
Anderson; and 

A bill (8. 2721) granting a pension to Paul Rea Adams; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2722) for the relief of Louis F. Meissner; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2723) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Openchain (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: A bill (S. 2724) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Shaffer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2725) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
W. Davis (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2726) granting an increase of pension to Emily D. 
Brace (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 2727) to reimburse the State of Rhode Island for 
expenses incurred in protecting bridges over waterways on main 
railroad lines under direction of the commanding general East- 
ern Department ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A en (S. 2728) granting an increase of pension to Byron A. 
Har 

A m (S. 2729) granting an increase of pension to Henry M. 
Bennett (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2730) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Thomas (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 2731) granting an increase of pension to John M. 


Anderson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2782) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Ross (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr: WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 88) amending Article V of the 
Constitution of the United States by providing that, to be 
‘effective, amendments to the Constitution shall be ratified 
within six years; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SAN ANTONIO ARSENAL, TEX. 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: 


A bill (S. 2716) making appruprintions for improvements of 
San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military’ Affairs. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, unless the Senator from 
Texas desires that the bill, which proposes to make appropria- 
tions for fortifications, shall go to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I wish to suggest that it properly belongs to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations has charge of the matter of making appro- 
priations for fortifications. We have had that very question 
before our committee. I therefore suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that the bill ought to go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions rather than to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I had intended to call the attention of 
the Chair to that fact, and I now suggest that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION OF PRIVATE BILLS, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I notice that a good deal of time 
is taken up during the morning hour in the introduction of 
private bills. I understand there has been adopted by the 
Senate a modified rule permitting private bills to be handed 
in at the desk or to be given to the Secretary. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] indicates that that is the rule. I 
therefore suggest to Senators who are unacquainted with the 
rule that any private bills which they may desire to introduce 
8 be sent to the desk instead of being presented from the 

oor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Arizona that the rule to which he refers permits, 
but does not require, the presentation of such bills at the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 


The Senator from Arizona 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on House 
bill 4285, being the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Chair if the morning business 
has been concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
not yet closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the motion of the Senator from Florida 
had better be withheld until morning business shall have been 
concluded, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is in order to take up the matter for 
which I ask consideration at any time, and I think it ought to 
be taken up now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule provides for the presentation of a 
conference report at any time, but not for its consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it can be considered at any time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think the 
proper way would be to wait until morning business has been 
concluded, and then move to take up the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize 
the Senator from Florida to make his motion as soon as pos- 
sible, as the Chair thinks it is in the nature of a preferred 
notion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, on yesterday I filed a mo- 
tion to discharge the Committee on Woman Suffrage from the 
further consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 2. I de- 
sire to call up the motion at this time, because it is in itself a 
report of a committee or at least has to do with the work of a 
committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I rise to a question of order, that during 
morning business when purely perfunctory reports are being 
submitted, it is not in order to move to discharge a committee 
from the consideration of a matter which is before it; that this 
is not the proper time to make such a motion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not sure whether or 
not this is a proper time to get up the matter. I am quite 
willing to take the suggestion or direction of the Chair upon that 
point, and if it is proper to wait until we have passed through 
the 

Mr. HARDWICK. Routine morning business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The routine of morning business, I am quite 
willing to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
called for. 

Mr. HARD WICK. Regular order, Mr. President. 


` 


The morning business has 


The regular order has been 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must continue the 
call of the morning business. Reports of committees are still 
in order. If there be none, the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask whether the motion to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago is a part of the morning business; that is, 
is it the equivalent of a resolution coming over from a previous 


day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule a motion 
similar to the one submitted by the Senator from Iowa lies 
over for one day—— . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no disposition to interfere with the 
presentation of morning business, of course, but I do not want 
to lose the opportunity to present my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is quite clear 
about the matter. If the Senator from Iowa desires to call up 
his motion, which is practically a resolution coming over from 
a previous day, he will be privileged to do it immediately after 
the call for concurrent and other resolutions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no concurrent or 
other resolutions, morning business is closed. , 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I now call up the motion 
to which I have referred and desire to submit it to the Senate 
with a very few observations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to call 
the attention of the Senator from Iowa to the clause of Rule 
VIII which provides that motions before 2 o’clock to proceed to 
the consideration of any matter shall be determined without 
debate, thinking that that applies to the motion of the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, do I understand the Chair to 
rule that I can not call up the resolution as a matter of right? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. Then I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the motion to discharge the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage from the further consideration 
of Senate joint resolution No. 2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a motion 
or resolution coming over from a previous day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
with regard to the ruling of the Chair. I can not think we 
quite understand each other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be very glad 
to have the Senator refer him to any rule on the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Chair upon a former occasion ruled, as 
I remember, that a resolution—and this is the equivalent of a 
resolution—that goes over under the rule does not come up 
automatically, but must be called up at the close of the routine 
morning business. I do not think. however, that it has ever 
been held that a resolution of that kind during the morning 
hour must be taken up by a vote, nor do I think it has ever 
been held that a resolution of that kind during the morning 
hour is not debatable. The morning hour is the only oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of a resolution or motion of the 
character I have presented, and if it can not be taken up during 
that time, and can not be debated during that time, there 
never would be any chance to consider it unless it were desirable 
to displace the unfinished business, which would come on after 
the morning hour had expired, at 2 o’clock. 

I hope that the Chair upon reflection will modify his ruling, 
so that the motion may come up by right and so that those who 
are interested in it may be permitted to debate it within the 
morning hour. Of course, if the morning hour should expire 
during the pendency of the motion, it would go over auto- 
matically. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
desire to address the Chair? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say just a word, Mr. President. I 
call the attention of the Chair to Rule XXVI, paragraph 2, 
which reads: 

2. All reports of committees and motions to discharge a committee 
from the consideration of the subject, and all subjects from which a 


committee shall be discharged, shall lie over one day for consideration, 
unless by unanimous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 


Yesterday the Senator from Iowa offered this motion. It 
went over under the rule one day. It is a resolution in every 
sense of the word, It comes up automatically; it has a right 
to come up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If the Senator will permit 
the Chair, it has been otherwise decided. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the attention of the President 
pro tempore to the fact that the Chair decided that a Senator 
offering a resolution must, if he desires the resolution consid- 
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ered, call it up, and as soon as the Senator who offered the 
resolution rises in his place in the Senate and asks that the 
resolution be called up, then it has a right to be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Can the Senator refer the 
Chair to any such rule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not looked it up, but I am quite sure I 
am right, and that that has been the ruling of Vice President 
MARSHALL on that very point. Not only that, Mr. President, 
but it has been the practice of the Senate that when any reso- 
lution that goes over for a day is called up it has always been 
debated as long as the morning hour lasts, if it took that time 
to dispose of it, and if it were not disposed of at the end of the 
morning hour, then it went to the calendar. That is exactly 
8 wore which the resolution of the Senator from Iowa ought 

o take. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wanted to suggest at 
that point, if the Senator would permit me, that in the enumer- 
ated articles which constitute the morning business resolutions 
Coni pa over from the previous day have their place as a matter 
of rig 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And when the Senator who has had one 
coming over from a previous day calls it up it must be laid be- 
fore the Senate, in my opinion, just as much as any article 
enumerated as proper for the morning hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I will say to the President pro tem- 
pore that that was the ruling of the Vice President, and it 
came about in this way: A resolution would be offered, and 
perhaps the Senator offering the resolution would not be ready 
to speak upon it on the following day, and day after day he 
asked that it go over without prejudice; and the ruling of the 
Chair was, after the question arose, that unless the resolution 
was called up by the Senator offering it, it would go over with- 
out prejudice and could be called up at any time that he might 
request. N 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that in the last Congress there was 
a bill called the general leasing bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, and there was a motion to 
discharge the committee and refer it to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands; and it was discussed here, and I think this very 
point was raised. Now, I do not think it would be fair to vote 
upon a measure without giving the committee an opportunity to 
state their position. For that reason it seems to me that there 
ought to be some discussion, not necessarily at any length; but 
it seems to me the rule should follow that precedent of the Sen- 
ate, that really has been the practice for some time, of letting 
discussion be had upon a motion to discharge a committee. ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has evidently 
misapprehended the motion. The motion which the Chair was 
entertaining was a motion to take up, when consideration will 
be had. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I find this state- 
ment on page 12 of the Rules and Manual of the Senate: 

All motions made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the consideration of 
any matter shall be determined without debate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this motion was not 
made 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico now has the floor. To whom does he yield, if to any- 


one? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest to the Senator from New Mexico 
that this motion was not made before 2 o'clock. The motion 
was made yesterday, and under the rules it was laid over 
until to-day. It is not in the category of a motion made dur- 
ing the morning hour. If the Chair rules that the only way in 
which we can reach the matter is to make a motion to proceed 
to its consideration, then that would be a motion made in the 
morning hour, and I agree it would not be debatable; but I 
insist that it comes up upon the suggestion of the mover of 
the resolution, as a matter of right, for disposition in the 


morning hour. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will state that in 


the interest of the progress of business in the Senate he pro- 
poses to leave this question, which seems to be considered from 
diverse points of view, to the decision of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
from New Mexico. I thought he had finished what he wanted 
to say. Had he not? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I had not quite finished, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Especially in- view of what the 
Chair has just announced, I think it is not improper for me 
to make just one further remark that I intended to make, and 
that is in answer to what the Senator from Iowa has just said. 

Under Rule XXVI, referred to by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], in the second division of that rule, I find this 
statement: 

All reports of committees and motions to discharge a committee 
from the consideration of the subject, and all subjects from which a 
committee shall be discharged, shall lie over one day for considera- 
tion, unless by unanimous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 

Now, Mr. President, as I interpret that rule, it simply 
means that these matters shall go over one day unless by unani- 
mous consent they are considered on the same day; but I do not 
understand that on the second day they occupy any privileged 
position before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They simply stand as other 
matters upon the calendar which may be considered by the 
Senate upon that second day 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. BRANDEGEE addressed the Chair. 

Mr.. JONES of New Mexico. And in order to bring them up 
for consideration, it is necessary, then, to make a motion to 
bring up the matter on the second day, and, if within the 
morning hour, it must be decided without debate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield to 
any one; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. * 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I want to call his attention to the ruling of the Vice 
President on that very question, because I want to see if the 
Senator does not admit his error after he listens to this ruling. 
The Vice President ruled on February 18, 1915, as follows: 

If the Senate will it the Chair to make a statement about this 
matter, the view of the Chair will be made plain to the Senate. 

It bas always been the custom since the Chair has been here that 
after the order of concurrent and other resolutions the Chair has laid 
before the Senate resolutions coming over from a preceding day; but 
upon investigation of the rules it appears that there is nothing in 
the rules which requires the Chair to do any such thing. Resolutions 
are provided for in clause 5 of Rule XIV: 

“All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by 
unanimous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct.” 

While the Chair believes that it would be to the interest of the 
orderly transaction of business for the Chair to lay down resolutions 
as they come over from a preceding day, the thinks it is the 
duty of a Senator who has introdu a resolution which has gone over 


one day for consideration, at the time when concurrent and other 
resolutions are called for, to call up his resolution— 


That is just what the Senator from Iowa has done. 


He has a right to call it up and to have it either considered or 
referred to a committee, but it is not, under the rules of the Senate, 
the unqualified duty of the Chair to lay it down. 

Now, the Senator from Iowa has made no motion to proceed 
to the consideration of this matter as though it were a bill on 
the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that he has. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He has a right to call it up. He has 
called it up, and it is debatable until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate will allow the 
Chair, in connection with the statement made by the Senator 
from Connecticut, an examination of Rule VIII will disclose the 
fact that in the order of procedure, resolutions coming over 
from a previous day are not called for, but on the conclusion 
of concurrent and other resolutions the calendar is the next 
order of business, which reinforces the views of the Vice Presi- 
dent to the point where it is stated that the Senator had a right 
to have the bill called up. . 

The present occupant of the chair is not aware of any rule 
which would support the idea of a motion coming up on a 
matter and thought that the second provision referred to—that 
a motion made before 2 o’clock should be determined without 
debate—applies to this question, The Chair, however, in view 
of the divergence of opinion among Senators, desires to leave 
this question for the determination of the Senate, which will 
conclude the matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in order that the question 
of whether I have a right under the rules to call up the motion 
filed yesterday can be laid before the Senate, I withdraw the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the motion and insist 


upon my right under the rules to call it up and ask for its con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair leaves to the 
Senate the question of whether the Senator has that right, as a 
point of order. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
will state it. 

Mr. STONE.. If the Senate proceeds in any form at this time 
to determine this question it must be determined without debate, 
must it not? ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Well, let me finish. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr. STONE. The Chair thinks so, and I am inclined to agree 
with the Chair. But after 2 o’clock the motion to proceed would 
be open to debate? I am asking the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

Mr, STONE. Wait a moment; I have the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to ask the Senator to yield in order 
that I might read two decisions on the subject, if he had no 
objection. 

Mr. STONE.—I am trying to state a parliamentary inquiry, a 
part of which I have stated, and the Chair has answered that 
if we proceed now, before 2 o’clock, to the consideration of this 
question as presented, whatever we may do must be done with- 
out debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator misunderstood 
the Chair. The Chair made no such decision as that. 

Mr. STONE. Well, what is the judgment of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course Senators recognize 
the fact that they may ask many questions which the Chair is 
not prepared to determine without reference to the rules or to 
the precedents. You can not proceed to the consideration of a 
matter and then have no consideration or debate upon it. That 
is not the question now before the Senate. The Chair would be 
very glad to have any Senator submit any precedent on this 
matter with which he is familiar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the Chair’s at- 
tention to a precedent. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I do not see how the Senator takes me 
off the floor summarily until the Chair sits me down. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. STONE. Before the time when the matter goes to the 
calendar, before the morning hour is over, you can not move 
to 7 5 up a question and then debate it. It is not subject to 
debate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is asking, in 
some respects, a moot question. - 

Mr. STONE. I am not asking a moot question. I am asking 
a question that relates to the thing we have before us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator will consult 
the second paragraph of Rule VIII, he will find that debate is 
not allowed upon a motion to take up; but that is not this 
question. The Chair is endeavoring to submit to the Senate 
a point of order as to the right of a Senator to call up a 
resolution. 

Mr. STONE. Well, the main question I want to ask the Chair 
is this: After 2 o’clock, if the Senator from Iowa should move 
to discharge the committee and proceed to the consideration of 
the constitutional amendment, that would be in order, would 
it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would be inclined 
to say to the Senator that he would decide that question after 
2 o’clock if the Senator made the motion. 

Mr. STONE. In all events, the Chair can say this, that if 
the motion should be made after 2 o’clock, the motion itself, to 
take it up in the way proposed, would be open to debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question about it, 
under the rule. 

Mr. STONE. And then the one side and the other could state 
to the Senate the reasons why it should be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question about 
that. There never has been any question raised about that.- 

Mr. STONE. I should like to hear the reasons for the motion 
to discharge the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. SWANSON, and Mr. SMOOT addressed the 
0 : 


hair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] addressed the Chair, and stated that he had some 
precedent which applied directly to this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah, who desires 
to read a section on precedents. When he concludes I wish to 
call the Chair’s attention to two decisions on the same subject. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Lask the Chair to turn to page 602 of the Prece- 
dents, under the heading “Consideration of resolutions which 
have been laid over“: 

After resolutions haye been called, and immediately upon the com- 


pletion of the routine morning business, resolutions whose era- 
tionon the day offered had been objected to are laid before the Senate 


in their order by the Presiding Officer. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Chair lays before the Senate the resolu- 
tion submitted on a previous day by the Senator from „ Wi was 


objected to and weut over. 
— resolution is read by the Secretary.) 

5 PRESIDING Orricur. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
n. 


Debate may ensue; the resolution is open te amendment and all 
the motions to commit, po: me, etc. After Which) 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Shall the resolution be agreed to? 

8 the question z 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution is agreed to. 

(A resolution having been under consideration in the Senate for one 
day during the morning hour, if not disposed of, is placed on the calen- 
dar, unless otherwise ordered.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The precedent read by the 
Senator from Utah illustrates the desirability of obtaining the 
opinion of the Senate on this matter, if the Chair can obtain it, 
because the Vice President has adopted a different practice, and 
the Chair thinks 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. CURTIS addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One moment, if the Senators 
will permit the Chair. The Vice President has adopted a differ- 
ent practice from that described by the Senator from Utah in 
the Precedents, and the present occupant of the chair thinks 
uniformity of decision by the Chair is of very great importance, 
and before he changes that opinion will submit the matter to 
the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 

was zed. 
Ir. TETIS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Chair and the attention of the Senate to the fact that Vice 
President Morton and Vice President Sherman both held the 
contrary view. I will read the decisions. 


The Vice President (Mr. Morton) decided that a resolution which has 
over one day, — has been 23 on a day following and not 
isposed of, could only come up again on motion or by unanimous con- 


sent. 
Presi . Sherman) laid before the Senate the resolu- 
8 ee ee relating to proposed on, 
coming over frem a -gonos day, which was discussed until the ex- 
piration of the morning hour at o'clock p. m. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Which shows that it was debatable. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does it show that the question was raised 
there as to whether it was debatable or not? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, that is the ruling. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was the ruling. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the question did not arise, 
Now, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator this question: 
Has a resolution more dignity than a bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has a different position. 
` Mr. OVERMAN. It has a different position, and what is the 
position? A resolution comes up automatically. The question 
then is voted on, not discussed, because the rule says it shall 
not be discussed. Now, at 1 o’clock—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator is wrong in his last con- 
clusion, because I believe under the rules a resolution coming 
over is debatable until 2 o'clock ; and that contention is sustained 
by the two decisions which I read, one by Vice President Morton, 
where the resolution which had gone over one day and was 
considered the day following and not disposed of could only 
come up again on motion or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not think it decides 
anything of the sort. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, the question was raised in that case, but 
when the motion was laid before the Senate by Vice President 
Sherman the question was not raised, but the resolution was 
laid before the Senate and discussed until 2 o’clock. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa had the floor when the hour of 2 o'clock arrived, 
and the Vice President asked him to suspend while he laid the 
unfinished business before the Senate. 

Those two decisions show conclusively that it has been the 
practice to discuss these resolutions, and the order or the rule 
read by the Senator from Utah shows that they are debatable 
until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Only by unanimous consent. Now, what is 
the purpose of the morning hour? 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, I rise to a question of | 


order. . 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Connecti- 
cut will state it. 


Mr. BRANDEGED, I understood that the Chair had sub- 
mitted to the Senate the question whether the Senator from 
Iowa has a right to call up his resolution or not, and had also 
stated that in the determination of that question debate is not 
in order. I should like to have the regular order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator say that a question of 


order is not dabatable? 
The Chair ruled that this n was 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On a point of order made 
and presented, if submitted by the Chair to the Senate, there is 
no doubt that it is debatable by the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. An appeal from the decision of the Chair 
is debatable, but the rule provides that when a question of or- 
570 is raised it must be determined by the Senate without 

ate, — 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Chair asked Senators to submit their 
views and this is the very question to be decided. How shall 
we make this precedent? That is the question. What is the 
purpose of the morning hour? 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I again renew the point 
of order that debate is not in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I make the point of order that the morn- 
ing hour is over and it goes to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair submits to the 
Senate the question as a point of order whether the Senator 
from Iowa has a right to have the resolution or motion which 
5 me made for the discharge of the committee laid before the 

na t 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before 1 o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At this time, during the 
morning hour. g 

Mr. OVERMAN. The morning hour is over. 

‘Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; it runs for two hours. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Chair will permit me, what disposi- 
tion could you make of the resolution if you do not lay it be- 
fore the Senate? It is not referred to the committee. The 
resolution was introduced yesterday and it went over until to- 
day, and under the uniform practice it is laid before the Senate. 
You can not refer it to a committee; it is laid before the Sen- 
ate; and the Senate can do what it pleases with it. It can lay 
it on the table or it can raise the question of consideration like 
on anything else. It seems to me the uniform practice is to lay 
it before the Senate, and then it is debated for two hours, and 
at 2 o'clock it goes to the calendar and can not come up any 
more except by motion. You will recall the resolution intro- 
duced here in connection with—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I again make the point 
of order that the question before the Senate is whether the 
Senator from Iowa has a right to bring his resolution up. 
aaue PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has already so 

t 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to make a point of order, or, rather, 
a suggestion. In order to save any trouble about the matter, I 
eer y to the Senator that he make his motion to proceed 
wit j 

Mr. JAMES. The motion of the Senator from Iowa is to 
discharge the committee from the consideration of the joint 
renoman The joint resolution has not been reported to the 

nate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from Towa is that his motion or resolution be laid before the 
Senate. The Chair submits to the Senate the question as to 
whether that is in order at this time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe that we 
can adjust this matter without any further delay; and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. I object. 

Mr. JAMES. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion would not be in 
order. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I asked unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course that ends it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those who believe that the 
Senator from Iowa is entitled to have his motion or resolution 
laid before the Senate at this time will say “aye.” [Putting 
the question.] Opposed no.“ The ayes seem to have it. The 
ayes have it, and the Chair lays before the Senate the motion 
or resolution of the Senator from Iowa. It will be stated. 

The Secrprary. That the Senate Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage be discharged from the further consideration of Senate 
joint resolution No. 2, and that the same be placed on the cal- 
endar of the Senate. 4 
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Mr, OVERMAN. The submission of the question to the Sen- 
ate does not change my view. It is laid before the Senate, and 
the question whether it is debatable before 1 o'clock has not 
been settled. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I care nothing about that question. All 
I want is the opportunity to say a word about it now. 

Mr. President, there seems to be a misapprehension among 
some Senators with regard to the motion which I have made. My 
motion is not to proceed to the consideration in the Senate of joint 
resolution No. 2. I am not concerned at this moment with re- 
gard to the time or circumstances under which the Senate will 
take up the resolution for consideration. My motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the Committee on Woman Suffrage, which has had 
the resolution under consideration, shall be discharged and that 
the resolution be placed upon the calendar for such action as 
the Senate may desire to take upon it at such time as the 
Senate may decide. 

Mr. President, on the 4th day of April of the present year 
the distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] intro- 
duced a resolution which, after the ordinary preliminary state- 
ment, provides: 

SECTION 1. The right ef citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State om 
account of sex. 5 

This resolution expresses, I know, the thoughtful, deliberate, 
and sincere conclusion of the Senator from New Mexico upon 
this important subject, and I want all who hear me to under- 
stand that I have no reason to believe, and I do not believe, 
that the enthusiasm of the Senator from New Mexico during 

_the intervening months has in any degree been lessened or that 
his conclusion has in any respect been disturbed or changed 
by conditions that have oceurred since that time. I say this 
in justice to the Senator from New Mexico. I have the highest 
regard for him. There is nothing personal in the motion I 
have made. Before I presented it I said to the Senator from 
New Mexico that I intended to present it, and that if he had 
any personal reasons for withholding it I would be exceed- 
ingly glad to consider whatever reasons he might have in the 
premises. He said he had none and that he desired the motion 
to be considered upon its merits. 

The resolution to which I have referred was committed to 
the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage. The committee 
held hearings, although I do not believe that the hearings 
modified the opinion of any member of the committee. This 
is a subject upon which every intelligent man has long. had 
an opinion, and, while I am glad to know that the great cause 
is gradually moving forward, I think that at any given time 


the judgment of men will not be very much changed by hear- 


ings or arguments upon the subject. We have absorbed the 
information upon this matter necessary to enable us to reach 
a final conclusion upon it. 

After these hearings were concluded, and, as I remember the 
chronology of the matter, that was about two months ago or 
more, the members of the committee who were present at the 
close of the last meeting in discussing the matter seemed to be 
agreed, although there were not a majority of them present at 
that time, that the members of the committee were unanimously 
in favor of the resolution, and in favor of an immediate report 
upon it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it not conceivable that the members 
of the committee were unanimously in favor of the resolution 
before they ever became members of the committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. I was-not a member of the 
committee on this side of the Senate which made up the com- 
mittees for this Congress, and what information they had with 
regard to the sentiments of various members of the committee 
I do not know. I assume that Senators were selected for that 
committee upon proper consideration and not with wrong mo- 
tives. 

~ To return, it was understood at that time, although I do not 

assert it as a fact, that all the members of the committee were 
in favor of the resolution, and in favor of reporting it at once 
favorably. It was suggested, and the chairman was present at 
that time, that he write a report and that the members of the 
committee should sign it, and it then should be presented to the 
Senate and take its course upon the calendar of this body. 

A long time has intervened and there has been no meeting of 
the committee. There has been no report. Whether anything 
has occurred since the meeting of the committee which I have 
just mentioned to make the chairman of the committee believe 
that this is not an opportune time to make a report upon woman 
suffrage, I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 


+ 


Mr. CUMMINS. I will not assert anything with regard to 
that subject. Undoubtedly he has what he regards good and 
t reasons for withholding the report or failing to call 
the committee together in order that he may be formally au- 
thorized to make it. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. NORRIS. Was any effort made on the part of other 
members of the committee to induce the chairman to call a meet- 
ing of the committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is the chairman? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The chairman is the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], the author of the resolu- 
tion to which I have referred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, is the Senator aware that 
this session of Congress was called for the purpose of carrying 
on the war, that there has been a general agreement that the 
committees will only report out such measures as contribute to 
make the country strong to carry on the war, and that many 
committees have bills before them that they would like to re- 
port out, but which they are withholding so as not to encumber 

measures that are necessarily war measures? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this committee held its hear- 
ings and reached a conclusion with regard to the merits of the 
resolution. So far as I am concerned, I look upon the resolution 
as definitely and certainly a war measure. There is nothing 
that this country could do which would strengthen it more than 
to give the disfranchised women of the country the opportunity 
to vote. We have just concluded our consideration of the pro- 
posed amendment relating to prohibition. Was that a war 
measure? I think it was, myself. I think it was imperatively 
necessary, and I may as well confess at this moment that one of 
the reasons which impelled me to bring forward this motion to 
discharge the committee is that the prohibition resolution wilt 
have a vastly better chance for ratification if in the meanwhile 
we give the women of the country the right to vote, 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say to the Senator that while I was 
in favor of the resolution and had no objections to its being 
reported, I, like the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirtcucocx], 
did not look upon it as a war measure. But more than that, as 
to the women who are obnoxious in picketing in front of the 
White House, I thought it was a good plan to wait until they 
abstained from picketing and showed their fitness and worthi- 
ness for woman suffrage. I do not think any woman who will 
go to the front of the White House and parade as those women 
have done is fit for suffrage. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to be drawn into the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the campaign being made at the gates of the 
White House. That has no relevancy whatsoever to the present 
question. 

Now I proceed to answer the inquiry propounded by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. Last week—I do not remem- 
ber just what day, possibly Friday or Saturday of last week— 
I went to the chairman of the committee and told him it seemed 
to me that under the circumstances we ought to have a report; 
that we had finished the hearings, reached a conclusion, and 
that it was our bounden duty to make a report to the Senate. I 
reminded him of the circumstances of the last meeting of the 
committee, to which I have already referred. I asked him if he 
would not call a meeting of the committee on Monday. He said 
that it would be impossible, that he had some other engagement 
or engagements which would prevent a meeting of the committee 
on Monday. I asked him If he would not call a meeting of the 
committee on Tuesday, but his engagements prevented it. He 
then promised me, as I understood him—and I hope if I am 
wrong the Senator from New Mexico will correct me—he prom- 
ised me that he would call a meeting of the committee for 
Wednesday. That is ali that I wanted, an opportunity for the 
committee to either direct the chairman to make a report or to 
direct him to withhold a report. For some reason, which the 
chairman has not disclosed to me, he did not call a meeting of 
the committee for Wednesday, nor did he make any communica- 
tion to me about it. He gave no reason for his failure to do 
what I understood him to promise to do. Thereupon I made the 
motion yesterday afternoon which is now before the Senate. 

I believe profoundly that the committees of the Senate have. 
no jurisdiction, no right, to trifle with the authority that is 
given to them by the Senate. For what purpose was the resolu- 
tion referred to us? It was referred to us with the implied 
command to hear what was to be said upon the subject and 
then to make a report. Inasmuch as we have conducted the 
hearings and the members of the committee have reached con- 
clusions with regard to it, I ask that the resolution be taken 
from the committee and placed upon the calendar, so that it will 
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be subject to the order of the Senate. I do not know whether 
the Senate will desire to consider the resolution at. this session 
or not, but I do know that it is our duty to put it in a position 
that will enable the Senate to deal with it whenever it desires 
to do so. 

These are my reasons, Senators, for making this motion, and 
I close the matter as I began by saying that it must not be under- 
stood that there is any thought of discourtesy to the chairman 
of the committee. It must not be understood that I have the 
least doubt with regard to his fidelity to the cause of woman 
suffrage, but I do believe that he has reached a conclusion upon 
some reasoning unknown to me that the Senate ought not to have 
possession of the resolution at this session or at this time. I 
differ from him with regard to that conclusion, and it is to test 
the sense of the Senate that I have made the motion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, when I was 
named by the Senate as chairman of the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage I made up my mind that I would try to perform a real 
service to the cause of woman suffrage, if I could do it. We 
all know the circumstances under which this session of Congress 
was called. Soon after the session was called, I remember on 
one occasion the Finance Committee in an informal way dis- 
cussed the question as to what measures should be brought before 
this session of Congress. I believe it was the unanimous opinion 
of the members of the Finance Committee that there should not 
be brought before this session any matter which was not directly 
connected with the prosecution of the war. I have talked with 
a number of other Senators, and I believe that has been the 
universal consensus of opinion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am imperatively compelled to attend a 
meeting of the Committee on Rules, and I hope the Senator 
from New Mexico will not look upon it as any discourtesy if 
I leave the Chamber temporarily. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not in the slightest, although I 
should have liked to have obtained some information from the 
Senator from Iowa. If he will permit me, I will take the liberty 
of asking him now what I intended to ask him a little later. 
Before the Senator retires, I should like to ask him the question 
whether he has made a poll of the Senate so as to determine 
the question of the likelihood of the passage of this joint reso- 
lution? Does the Senator from Iowa believe that if this joint 
resolution were brought before the Senate now it would be 
passed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have not made a poll of 
the Senate upon this joint resolution. I have never made a 
poll of the Senate on any question. To me that is one of the 
most abhorrent things. I will not even ask a Senator how 
he intends to vote upon any given proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor further if he has discussed with other Senators the pro- 
priety of bringing before the Senate for consideration the joint 
resolution suggesting an amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have discussed with a good many Senators 
the propriety of bringing the joint resolution from the commit- 
tee to the Calendar of the Senate. I have not discussed with 
any considerable number of Senators, probably with none, the 
propriety of bringing the joint resolution up for consideration 
and action. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I can only express my re- 
gret, Mr. President, that, as a member of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, the very able Senator from Iowa has not 
endeavored to find out the status of this measure as to the 
probability of fts consideration at this session, and also as to 
whether or not it would likely pass were it brought up for 
consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Mexico will allow me, I assume that every Senator will vote 
his conscience upon not only this question but upon every 
other; and, so far as I am individually concerned, I am always 
willing to take that conscience upon any pending measure. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to ask the Senator a question, and 
I ask it in all good faith and sincerity. I ask the chairman of 
the committee why this joint resolution has not been reported? 
The Senator, who is chairman of the committee, I suppose 


knows as well as I do that the people of the entire country are 
anxious to have this joint resolution submitted and to be given 
an opportunity to vote upon it. I think that is true as to the 
conditions in every State. Why should not this joint resolution 
be reported to the Senate and we be given an opportunity to 
yote upon it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the purpose of 
my addressing the Senate is to try to make a statement along 
that line. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, being chairman 
of the committee, I have endeavored to keep in as close touch 
with the situation as I could, considering my various duties in 
the Senate. I have discussed the matter with Members of the 
Senate as to the question of bringing the joint resolution up for 
consideration at this session. I have also discussed the ques- 
tion with Senators who are members of the committee as well 
as a number of Senators who are not members of the commit- 
tee, as to the advisability of reporting the joint resolution at 
this particular time. 4 

It was not long after the opening of this session of Congress 
before I called a meeting of the committee. There were only 
two members of the committee present besides myself, but, with- 
out calling the roll, we assumed a quorum present and directed 
that the hearings upon the joint resolution proceed. We had 
those hearings; I think we had hearings on four different days. 
It was my purpose, if possible, that when a report should be 


brought in it be brought in with the unanimous support of the 


committee; I hoped to get every member of the committee to 
sign the report. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON ], 
who made a few remarks a moment ago, is a member of the 
committee. There are other members of the committee who 
have expressed their views as to the propriety of submitting a 
report at this time. 

It has been my own purpose, so far as I could wield any in- 
fluence, to bring in a report at this session of Congress. It was 
my further purpose to devote some personal effort in the prepa- 
ration of a report which might contribute something to the 
cause. If I had ample time, I do not know that I should be 
able to do that. Doubtless the able Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cunrmins], who has just addressed us, and some others have 
said all that can be said in favor of woman suffrage; but, at 
any rate, I thought that if I had an opportunity I should be 
glad to study the question and try to present the matter in 
such form as might appeal to the country at large. Since those 
hearings were had, however, my time has been almost com- 
pletely occupied by service upon the Finance Committee. I 
think many Senators here realize the very difficult task which 
has been undertaken by that committee. 

On last Friday or Saturday for the first time the able Sena- 
tor from Iowa asked me about submitting a report on the joint 
resolution. I told him that I hoped to get to work on the report 
as soon as the situation in the Finance Committee would enable 
me to do so. He asked me then if I would not call a meeting of 
the committee on Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday of this 
week. I told him the Finance Committee was at work all the 
time, and that I could not take up this work until after the 
work of the Finance Committee was disposed of. That com- 
mittee, as Senators know, has been in session all of this week; 
it is in session this forenoon and will go into session again 
within an hour. That is the situation. 

I do not want to say that the very able and amiable Senator 
from Iowa exemplifies the character which we have all wit- 
nessed in a celebrated comic opera, of the man who “ wants 
what he wants when he wants it.“ The Senator does not fill 
that character completely this morning, because he did not 
pound the table, but that, I am afraid, is what is influencing the 
Senator. I would not say that the purpose of bringing the mat- 
ter up at this time is to enable him to make some remarks very 
favorable to the cause of woman suffrage for the purpose of 
getting the plaudits of some of those who, regardless of the 
situation, seem to be insistent now to have the report made. I 
would not say the Senator has occupied that attitude, because I 
am quite certain that if from the beginning of this session of 
the Senate on every occasion, whether opportune or otherwise, 
I had risen on the floor and sought to bring before the Senate 
this great question I might have had some advertisement and 
received the plaudits of a great many people of the country; 
but, Mr. President, I have been trying to handle this matter 
so as to perform a real service to the cause. I do not want to 
have it prejudiced in the minds of any Senator or anyone else 
throughout the country. If I have erred in the course pursued, 
then it is an error of judgment, and the Senate, of course, has a 
perfect right to control my judgment, so far as my being chair- 
man of the committee is concerned, s 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator if, in his 
judgment, he was authorized by the committee to make the 
report, and if so, when that action was taken by the committee? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state, Mr. President, that 
there has never been a meeting of a majority of the committee, 
and no member of the committee ever requested that a com- 
mittee meeting be called until the Senator from Iowa on last 
Friday or Saturday made that request: 

Mr. President, it has been my purpose—and in spite of the 
very enthusiastic and able remarks of the Senator from Iowa 
I am still in favor of woman suffrage—and I still intend at some 
time during this session of Congress to bring in a report from 
the committee. I hope to do so at as early a date as I am able 
to get around to the work. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I asked the Senator the ques- 
tion a moment ago, and I am asking the question I am about 
to ask with a view of getting information so as to vote in- 
telligently on the question. I do not think the Senator quite 
understood my last question. In his judgment, will he be able 
to make a report to the Senate without a further meeting of 
the committee? Does he regard himself as authorized to make 
the report? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator feels as though he would have 
to call a meeting of the committee before he could report the 
joint resolution? : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to prepare a report and to try to secure the signature 
of every member of the committee to it so as to avoid the 
necessity for a formal meeting. That had been my purpose; 
but, in view of the attitude of the Senator from Iowa, who is 
a member of the committee, I shall certainly call the committee 
together to consider the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. That leads me to another question. I take it 
from what the Senator from Iowa has said that at the time 
he interpreted the action of the committee to mean that the 
chairman was authorized or. instructed to make a report, and 
that while there wes not a majority of the committee present, 
the members of the committee who were present, believing 
that the entire committee were in favor of the joint reso- 
lution, had instructed the chairman to report it and to get 
the signatures of members of the committee, or, in other 
words, as we do here frequently, to poll the committee. Was 
that the Senator’s idea of that meeting? Is it the recollection 
of the Senator of that meeting that he could have done that and 
that he was authorized to take that course at that time? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there was no 
authorization at all. There was never any meeting of the com- 
mittee at which a majority was present, and there could have 
been no authorization to do anything; but I was going to as- 
sume to do what is frequently done by committees of the 
Senate, namely, to get up the report and pass it around and 
secure the signatures of the members of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think, Mr. President, that 
the statement that has just been made by the Senator from 
New Mexico probably will solve this whole problem. It is 
difficult to hear accurately in this position, but as I understood 
the Senator, he said it was his intention to call a meeting of 
the committee within a brief period and let the committee de- 
termine upon its course. Is that correct? í 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I made tha 
statement; but if the Senator accepts that statement in lieu of 
the purpose sought to be accomplished by this motion, then 
I would prefer to remain silent upon the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, that is a sort 
of tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee proposition in which I think 
few of us are concerned. The question, it seems to me, is 
whether or not a committee that has agreed upon a specific 
course may be permitted to present their ultimate conclusion 
upon that course to the Senate, or whether the chairman of a 
specific committee may, in his judgment, refrain from permitting 
the committee to act in any fashion that it sees fit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, perhaps I ought 
to have added a word to my statement a moment ago. I am 
quite sure that if the members of the committee want a meeting 
of the committee to be called, that action will be taken; but 
up to the present time the very able Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] is the only member of the committee who has re- 
quested that a meeting be called. ; 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, may I suggest, 
as a solution of this entire problem, that we have a meeting 
to-morrow or the next day, and pass the pending motion tem- 
porarily? What is the use of debating this particular question 
if we can meet to-morrow or the next day or at any other time 
that is convenient, and determine the proposition for ourselves? 
I make that suggestion to the Senator from New Mexico. It 
seems to me that would solve the matter that we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the chairman of the committee, who is 
the only one who has a right to call a meeting of the committee, 
will say to the Senate or say to me or say to the Senator from 
California or to any other Senator that he will call a meeting 
of the committee within two, three, or four days for the pur- 
pose of passing on the question, I shall be entirely satisfied 
and will not press the motion I have made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thought that that was ex- 
actly the attitude of the Senator from Iowa, and I felt that, 
when the Senator from New Mexico made his statement, it was 
exactly his attitude, and so, not being accustomed to dividing a 
hair twixt north and northwest side, I thought we might solve 
this entire proposition and conclude debate upon it by agreeing 
that a meeting of the committee should be held within two, 
three, four, or five days, as the Senator from New Mexico might 
desire to suggest. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
state to the Senator from Iowa, who was not present during a 
portion of my remarks, that I explained to the Senate that the 
reason I had not called a meeting of the committee in accordance 
with our conversation was because I had been constantly en- 
gaged in the Finance Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, may we take 
it for granted, then, that within the next few days a meeting of 
the committee will be called? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If it is left to me, the committee 
will be called together within a reasonable time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, I take it that would 
mean within a few days. That solves the problem with me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from California if he has made a poll of the 
Senate to determine whether or not a majority of the Senators 
want to bring this question up for discussion at this session 
of Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I haye made no such poll, Mr. 
President; but that is not what is involved in this particular 
controversy. My design has been, in speaking thus far, not to 
take issue with the one side or the other, but I thought I saw a 
solution of the entire matter in the remarks that were made by 
the Senator from New Mexico. If I am in error in that, then 
I may proceed upon another idea and theory. 

The question here is not whether we favor woman suffrage or 
whether we favor something else. I, of course, favor woman 
suffrage, coming from the State of California. That is not the 
point. The point is whether a chairman of a committee within 
his bosom alone shall have the fortunes of everything that is 
presented to that committee, that he and he alone may deter- 
mine every matter within the jurisdiction of the committee, and 
whether the members of his committee shall have no voice in 
what shall be done in regard to the matters that are before that 
committee. Now, that particular phase of the question I thought 
it unnecessary to discuss after what was said by the Senator 
from New Mexico. I am sure that he does not want to be in 
that attitude; and I am equally sure that the Senator from 
Iowa, in presenting the matter, did not wish to be in the atti- 
tude of caviling or of criticizing concerning the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
interrogate the Senator a little further. Will the Senator ex- 
plain to me what he thinks would be acccomplished by putting 
on the calendar at this time a report upon this joint resolution, 
if the joint resolution is not to be considered at this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That, Mr. President, is not the 
question that is at issue here. It is not a question of what I 
think will be accomplished. The question is as to the right of 
all of the members of a particular committee to have a deter- 
mination by that committee as to what shall ultimately be 
done with a matter before the committee. The question is 
whether the members of the committee shall determine for 
themselves what they wish done with matters within their 
jurisdiction, or whether the chairman of a committee shall ar- 
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rogate to himself the sole power of determination for all the 
members of the committee, and they shall be utterly nil, so far 
as the committee is concerned. 

If the chairman of the committee will call a meeting of his 
committee, we can all get together and determine exactly what 
shall be done, and of course the members of the committee 
ought to have that right. So I do not discuss the question of 
suffrage, or the question of whether ultimately it will pass, or 
even whether it should be brought up for hearing before the 
Senate. That is not the purpose of the matter at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator a further question—whether he has ever said 
a word to me about bringing in a report? 

Mr, JOHNSON of California, Only through the Senator from 
Iowa. Four of us, I think, united in asking the Senator from 
Iowa to make a request of the Senator from New Mexico with 
respect to the calling of the meeting, and the Senator from New 
Mexico errs in getting into a spirit of antagonism and opposi- 
tion to the committee. There is no such spirit among the 
members of the committee toward him. All they ask is that they 
be permitted to meet; and why should the chairman of a com- 
mittee say to all the members of his committee: “ You can not 
meet. You can not consider what is before you. Lou shall not 
be permitted to report it, and you shall not be permitted to be 
heard concerning it.” 

That is what apparently confronts us. If the Senator will 
give us a meeting, that is all that we desire. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I am a member 
of the committee and feel that I should say a word or two. 
I think I attended every hearing that was had before the com- 
mittee. I remember, at the last hearing which was given to 
a delegation, that it was understood that they intended to urge 
early and prompt action by the committee upon the joint reso- 
lution, I had another committee meeting on that morning, 
and I appeared at the hearing before the Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee and made the statement with reference to the neces- 
sity of my attendance at another meeting, and also the same 
statement in behalf of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHN- 
sọN]. I also said this just before leaving: 

Mr. Chairman, I think I should also say that, as I understand the 
purpose of this meeting, I am heartily in accord with it, as far as my 
personal views are concerned. 

That is, I was in favor of an early and prompt report of the 
joint resolution. I have never changed my mind in that respect. 

Just a word or two now with reference to the suggestion of 
the chairman regarding what members of the committee may 
have said to him. As I think he will recall, I have spoken 
to him once or twice with reference to a report. I do not 
remember that I urged the calling of any committee meeting, 
because I think this was the suggestion that I made to him— 
that he prepare a report; that I understood all the members 
of the committee were favorable to the joint resolution; that he 
could prepare the report and get the members of the com- 
mittee to sign and submit it without a meeting, or that, if a 
meeting were called, it could be acted upon; and I suggested 
to him that I thought it ought to be reported soon. 

Now, Mr. President, I agree with the position of the Senator 
from Iowa that this is a war measure, and ought to be consid- 
ered such at this time. I made that statement in the dis- 
cussion of the Army bill. That was my view. I do not see 
how we can very consistently talk democracy while disfran- 
chising the better half of our citizenship. Other Senators may 
not look at it in that way. I do think that this joint resolution 
ought to be reported, at any rate. 

The action of some of the women, which was referred to by 
the Senator from Minnesota, does not affect my views with 
reference to the merits of woman suffrage. If the principle 
that apparently has the sanction of the Senator from Minne- 
sota were followed out, we would take proceedings right away 
to disfranchise all the men in the country, because there are 
a good many men throughout this country who are doing things 
now that certainly do not meet with the approval of patriotic 
men; things that lessen our power and weaken our strength 
and endanger our success in the great conflict we are engaged 
in. But I do not think that because they are doing those 
things we ought to disfranchise the men of the country, or, 
if they were seeking something that was for their good, that 
we ought to oppose it because a few are doing what we may 
not think is right. - 

I may not approve of the action of the women in picketing 
the White House, and I will say frankly here that I do not ap- 
prove of it. Neither do I approve of what I consider the law- 
less action toward those women in connection with that picket- 
ing; but neither phase of that matter affects my views with 
reference to the merits or demerits of woman suffrage, 


Now, I think the Senate is entitled to have this joint resolu- 
tion reported, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not criticizing the chair- 
man of the committee, either. I know that he has been a very 
busy man, and I know that he is in favor of the joint resolution. 
I know that he expressed to me the idea that he would prepare 
a report as soon as possible, and I was satisfied that he would 
do it, and I feel that he has not been derelict in that matter; 
but I think it would be highly proper to call the committee 
together and give the committee the right to say whether 
the report should be made or not, and the character of the 
repo 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to ask the Senator, if he is 
in favor of having the committee meet, and the majority of the 
committee desires to meet, why the majority has not called a 
meeting, just as has been done in many other cases? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, Mr. President, nothing of 
that kind has ever been done on any committee that I have had 
any connection with during my service in the Senate, It may 
have been done in other committees, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that it has been 
done repeatedly, and there is no question of the power of a 
majority of a committee to call a meeting. To my mind, it 
would be a much more orderly thing to do than to bring this 
controversy before the Senate in this way and attack the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. President, I did not 
bring this motion before the Senate and I am not attacking the 
chairman; but the motion is here, and I see justification for it 
and I am in favor of it. 

I want to say this, however: It has always been my under- 
standing that unless there is a rule to the contrary, no com- 
mittee can be called together except by the chairman, and that 
a majority of that committee, by signing a petition, can not 
bring the committee together. How can they do it? As I say, 
it has never been done upon any committee of which I have 
been a member during my service in the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. POMEREND. I think, in the case of all the committees 
on which I have served, if any member of the committee 
wanted a meeting of the committee called, all that it was neces- 
sary to do was to suggest it to the chairman and it has been 
called. I do not know why that would not be done in the case 
of the Woman Suffrage Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, the Senator from Iowa 
asked for a calling of the committee, and the committee was 
not called. The Senator from New Mexico has stated why, 
and I do not question his statement; but I do say this—and I 
think the Senator will confirm me in this—that there is no way 
to call a committee meeting except by the call of the Chair, un- 
less there is some other provision made with reference to some 
particular committees, and there is no provision of that kind 
with reference to the Woman Suffrage Committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When a quorum of a committee gathers, 
after notice to all the members, it does not make any difference 
whether that notice is given by the chairman or by the secre- 
tary or by a majority of the committee; it is there with power 
to act, and it has acted in a number of cases. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, no notice is ever 
sent out except upon the order of the chairman. No notice can 
be sent out except by the chairman. The secretary of the com- 
mittee is under the chairman’s control, and acts only upon his 
direction. This is the first time I have ever heard any con- 
tention of that sort made in this body—that a majority of a 
committee, by signing a paper requesting a call and then meet- 
ing, would make that a meeting of the committee. If that is 
the rule, there will be several meetings of many of the commit- 
tees that have not heretofore been meeting. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would it not be much more of a reflection 
upon the chairman for a majority or four or five members of 
the committee to call a meeting and hold it without regard to 
the chairman than to proceed in the way I have done? = 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, I think so. I do not thin 
anything of that kind has ever been done, and I do not think 
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any course like that ever will be followed in tire Senate. I do 
not think it will be necessary. 

I was glad to hear the chairman of the committee suggest 
that a meeting of the committee would be called. I hoped, when 
that suggestion was made, that such an arrangement would be 
made and that a meeting of the committee would be called in 
the very near future, so that a report could be formally au- 
thorized. ` That would obviate any question with reference to 
this motion of the Senator from Iowa, 

I think myself that this joint resolution ought to be reported. 
It ought to be put on the calendar. It is the duty of the com- 
mittee to put it there with a favorable or an unfavorable report, 
and then whether it will be considered by the Senate or not, 
of course, will rest with the Senate. As has been said, the 
merits of this proposition are not involved upon this motion. 
The committee is the agent of the Senate. It has held its hear- 
ings upon a question referred to it by the Senate. There can be 
no good reason for it not reporting its conclusions to the Senate 
upon this resolution. I do not want to think the chairman does 
not desire to call the committee together because of some in- 
fluence outside of Congress, as some have suggested. I know 
le has been very busy; I know he is for the resolution, and I 
trust he will eall the committee together. If it authorizes a re- 
port, it will give him abundance of time to prepare the report, 
and when he prepares it I know it will be an able one. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I have the greatest respect and 
admiration for the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
California. I am glad to work with them for suffrage or in 
any other good cause. I am yery strongly for woman suffrage. 
I am very strongly for this amendment. But the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from California are both men of force and 
vigor and temperament, and they are trying to rush the chair- 
man of the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

There is not any doubt at all that any member of the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage can get a meeting called, but, in my 
judgment, there is no member of the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage that can get a meeting held, that can get a quorum 
there. I believe it will be impossible to do it. 

It is precipitate for one or two members of a committee to 
ask the chairman to call a meeting on Friday or Saturday, and 
then bring the matter before the Senate on Wednesday. That 
is too short a notice when the chairman of the committee is a 
member of the Finance Committee, and when everyone knows 
that the Finance Committee is working hard to get a report 
before the Senate, so that we may take up and consider the war- 
revenue bill. I think my friends, when they reflect, will see 
that they have tried to press it too hard. 

Now, there is something that is bound to come up here and 
that we might just as well face. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New Hampshire ought 
to remember that after the Senator from New Mexico had given 
me reason to believe that he would call a meeting on Wednes- 
day he made no suggestion to me thereafter that he would be 
unable to do it, so that I could reach no other conclusion than 
that he did not desire to do it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I had not understood the Senator from New 
Mexico to admit that he gave any such assurance to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

I have been reasonably active on the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. I have done as much as any member to secure a 
unanimous favorable report this year, and I have probably done 
more. I probably know more about how the members of the 
committee stand to-day than anybody else. I have been asked 
to preside at some of the hearings, and I have done so, at this 
session. It had not come to me that any member of that com- 
mittee wanted a meeting of the committee. If it had, I would 
have been glad to go to the Senator from New Mexico and request 
him to call a meeting at the earliest possible moment, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to get the Senator’s judgment 
on the question on which I have tried to get the judgment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. After the meeting that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa has told the Senate about, a month or two ago, 
at the time the hearings were concluded, was it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from New Hampshire that the Senator from 
New Mexico was authorized and instructed to report the joint 
resolution and to get the signatures of other members who were 
not there? Was the Senator present at that meeting? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I was not present, so I can not state; but I 
have been requested by certain members of the committee to 
ascertain how certain other members of the committee stood on 
the question, and I have not been able yet to find how one mem- 


ber of the Coiiiiiittee does stand. I think it is very desirable 
not to have a report on this joint resolution until we can get 
a unanimous report. I believe it is impossible to get it, and 
there is one member of the committee that is doubtful now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that the vote of that 
Senator could be obtained in favor of the joint resolution by 
waiting? Will it be more likely to bring about a unanimous 
report if we wait than if we have the report at once? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Of course this is only my personal judgment, 
but my personal judgment is very decidedly yes. This is the 
trouble, and it might just as well be stated: There is a small 
but very active group of woman suffragists who have acted in 
such a way that some of us who are ardently in favor of woman 
suffrage believe that their actions should not be encouraged by 
making a favorable report at this time. Now, I am one of those. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor pardon me just one second? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I merely want, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from New Hampshire, to make a dissent 
to the idea, because time is so limited now that the actions of 
any group of women in this country in any particular should 
influence a committee in determining whether or not suffrage 
should be granted. 

-Mr. HOLLIS. I am sorry that I can not agree with the Sena- 
tor. I think that at this time to take the very unusual course 
of the motion and the effort of two members of a committee who 
seek to usurp the functions of the chairman of the committee 
and try to get the committee discharged from the consideration 
of a matter as important as this would focus the attention of 
the country upon the action and would give undue weight to 
what has been done by the group of active woman suffragists 
to whom I have already adverted. I should be opposed to a 
favorable report at this time myself, although I favor a favor- 
able report at this session. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, under the rule the resolution goes to the calendar, 

The resolution (S. Res. 109) submitted by Mr. CUMMINS, was 
placed upon the calendar, as follows : 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of S. J. Res. 2, and that the 
same be placed on the calendar of the Senate. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS — CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report on the river and harbor 
appropriation bill. ` 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4285) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 
8, 18, 16, 22, 24, and 42, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 28, 25, 26, 27, 33, 34, and 35, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed insert the following: 

“Waterway connecting Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod Bay, 
Mass.: The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of Commerce are hereby authorized to examine 
and appraise the value of the works and franchises of the Cape 
Cod Canal, Mass., connecting Buzzards and Cape Cod Bays, 
with reference to the advisability of the purchase of said canal 
by the United States and the construction over the route of the 
said canal of a free waterway, with or without a guard lock, 
and having a depth and capacity sufficient to accommodate the 
navigation interests that are affected thereby. This investiga- 
tion shall be conducted under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers in the usual 
manner provided by law for making preliminary examinations 
and surveys except that the Secretary of War shall call upon 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce for 
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suth data and evidence as these Secretaries may Wish to have 
incorporated in the report of survey, and further, that the final 
report of the investigation, with its conclusions upon probable 
cost and commercial advantages, and military and naval uses 
of the said canal, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce for 
their action before it is transmitted to Congress. 

“Tf the said Secretaries are all in favor of the acquisition of 
the said canal, the Secretary of War is hereby further authorized 
to enter into negotiations for its purchase, including all prop- 
erty, franchises, and appurtenances used or acquired for use 
in connection therewith or appertaining thereto; and he is fur- 
ther authorized, if in the judgment of the Secretary of baked! 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce, tha 
the price for such canal is reasonable and satisfactory, to make 
contracts for the purchase of the same, at the option of the 
United States, subject to future ratification and appropriation 
by the Congress; or in the event of the inability of the Secre- 
tary of War to make a satisfactory contract for the voluntary 
8 of said Cape Cod Canal and its appurtenances, he is 

ereby authorized and directed, through the Attorney General, 
to institute and carry to completion proceedings for the con- 
demnation of said canal and its appurtenances, the acceptance 
of the award in said proceedings to be subject to the future 
ratification and appropriation by Congress. Such condemnation 
proceedings shall be instituted and conducted in, and jurisdic- 
tion of said proceedings is hereby given to the district court of 
the United States for the district of Massachusetts, substantially 
as provided in ‘An act to authorize condemnation of land for 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved 
August 1, 1888; and the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated 
to pay the necessary costs thereof and expenses in connection 
therewith. The Secretary of War is further authorized and 
directed to report the proceedings hereunder to Congress. 

Transfer item so modified to page 82 of the bill, after after line 8. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 

ro amendment, after the words “as may be necessary,” 
rt the following: “subject to such terms of local coopera- 
tion as the Secretary of War may prescribe not to exceed one- 
half the cost of the improvement“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
proposed amendment strike out the words “to Committee on 
Commerce on March 29, 1917,” and after the words “ Numbered 
Fifty-seven,” insert the following: Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transfer 
the matter included in the proposed amendment to page 87 of 
bill, after line 19; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
beginning of the proposed amendment insert the words “ Sec. 
9” and strike out the comma after the word “ fortifications” 
in line 16, page 9, of Senate amendments, insert in lieu thereof a 
period, and strike out the following words: “or by any plant or 
facility engaged in the execution of any public project or river 
and harbor improvement; and the said Secretary of War shall 
have like power to regulate the transportation of explosives 
upon any of said waters”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 

amendment change the number of the section from “9” 
to “10”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, amt 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the p 
posed amendment change the number of the section from“ 10” 27 
to 11“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from 11 to 
“12”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 


posed amendmént change the section number from “12” to 
“13”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “13” to 
“14"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “14” to 
“15”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
t | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “15” to 
“16”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the number of the section from “16” 
to“ 17“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “17” to 
18 *; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the number of the section from 18 to 
19, and after the words “ civil life,” in line 19, page 11 of Senate 
amendments, insert the following words: “and the remaining 
five of whom may each be selected either from civil life or the 

ublic service,” and strike out the words “it may adopt” in line 
page 11 of Senate amendments, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following words: “the President may prescribe, and subject to 
the approval of the heads of the several executive departments 
concerned,” and after the words “ active list“ in line 24, page 12 
of Senate amendments, insert the following words: “and no 
member selected from the public service shall receive additional 
compensation for services on said commission.” 

“Sec. 19. That a commission, to be known as the Waterways 
Commission, consisting of seven members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, at least one of whom shall be 
chosen from the active or retired list of the Engineer Corps of 
the Army, at least one of whom shall be an expert hydraulic en- 
gineer from civil life, and the remaining five of whom may each 
be selected either from civil life or the public service, is hereby 
created and authorized, under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe, and subject to the approval of the 
heads of the several executive departments concerned, to bring 
into coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and 
constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the 
several governmental departments of the United States and 
commissions created by Congress that relate to the study, de- 
velopment, or control of waterways and water resources and 
subjects related thereto, or to the development and regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to uniting such 
services in investigating, with respect to all watersheds in the 
United States, questions relating to the development, improve- 
ment, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, including therein the related ques- 
tions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land 
reclamation, Clarification of streams, regulation of flow, con- 
trol of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil 
erosion and waste, storage, and conservation of water for agri- 
cultural, industrial, munipical, and domestic uses, cooperation 
of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and to formu- 
late and report to Congress, as early as practicable, a compre- 
hensive plan or plans for the development of waterways and 
the water resources of the United States for the purposes of 
navigation and for every useful purpose, and recommendations 
for the modification or discontinuance of any project herein or 
heretofore adopted. Any member appointed from the retired 
list shall receive the same pay and allowances as he would if on 
the active list, and no member selected from the public service 
shall receive additional compensation for services on said com- 
mission, and members selected from civil life shall receive com- 
pensation of $7,500 per annum. 

“Tn all matters done, or to be done, under this section relat- 
ing to any of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be 
considered hereunder, and in formulating plans, and in the 
preparation of a report or reports, as herein provided, con- 
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sideration shall be given to all matters which are to be under- 
taken, either independently by the United States or by coopera- 
tion between the United States and the several States, political 
subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporatio 
and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights o 
each, respectively, and with a view to assigning to the United 
States such portion of such development, promotion, regulation, 
and control as may be undertaken by the United States, and to 
the States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, com- 
munities, corporations, and individuals such portions as belong 
to their respective jurisdictions, rights, and interests. 

“The commission is authorized to employ, or retain, and fix 
the compensation for the services of such engineers, transporta- 
tion experts, experts in water development and utilization, and 
constructors of eminence as it may deem necessary to make 
such investigations and to carry out the purposes of this section. 
And in order to defray the expenses made necessary by the 
provisions of this section there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as Congress may hereafter determine, 
and the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, available until 
expended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

“The commission shall have power to make every expendi- 
ture requisite for and incident to its authorized work, and to 
employ in the District of Columbia and in the field such clerical, 
legal, engineering, artistic, and expert seryices as it may deem 
advisable, including the payment of per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence for employees engaged in field work or traveling on 
official business, rent of offices in the District of Columbia and 
in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office equip- 
ment. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, pre- 
vent, or interfere with the completion of any survey, investiga- 
tion, project, or work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted 
or authorized upon or for the improvement of any of the rivers 
or harbors of the United States or with legislative action upon 
reports heretofore or hereafter presented.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

2 Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jno. H. SMALL, 
Cuas. F. BOOHER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Florida a question with reference to the provision 
in the report relating to the Waterways. Commission. I notice 
that it has been changed to read in this way with reference to 
‘the appointment of the commission: 

Consisting of seren members to be ee rahe by the President of the 
United States, at least one of whom shall be chosen from the active 
or retired list of the Engineer Corps of the Army, at least one of whom 
shall be an expert hydraulic engineer from civil life, and the remaining 
five of whom may be selected either from civil life or the public service. 

Under the words “selected from public service” I wish to 
ask whether the Senator understands that the President could 
appoint a Cabinet officer to this position? 

Mr, FLETCHER. My view of it is that that language does 
not materially change the amendment passed by the Senate, but 
that it makes it a little more specific, perhaps. As to that. I 
should suppose that all five of the members could be appointed 
from civil life, and there is nothing in the amendment passed by 
the Senate that would prohibit, it seems to me, the appointment 
of a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. -JONES of Washington. The Senator knows that the 
Senate committee was overwhelmingly opposed to haying mem- 
bers of the Cabinet upon this commission, and while the Senate 
committee did not expressly say that no Cabinet officer should 
be upon it, it did not suggest that these other members could 
be taken from the public service. It was clearly understood 
that Cabinet officers would not be considered as eligible to that 
position, and it made their salaries $7,500, which would preclude 
their appointment, because the salary of a Cabinet officer is 
greater. But as the amendment is now changed it expressly 
authorizes the President to take these members from the public 
service, and then they are to get no different salary from that 
which they get in the public service. 

I want to know—and I should like to have a frank statement 
from the Senator—whether it is the idea that we are going to 
authorize the President, if he sees fit, to put Cabinet officers 
upon the commission? If that is not the purpose, I hope the 
Senator will say so, so that the Recorp will show it and it can 


not be said hereafter that something has been put over on the 
Senate by those who are especially anxious to get a commission 
composed of Cabinet officers and that we have given the Presi- 
dent authority to do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can only say, so far as I am concerned 
and so far as it seems to me the plain wording of the amendment 
reaches this, that at least Cabinet officers would be eligible; 
but I have no idea that the President intends to appoint any 
Cabinet officers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator 
whether it was the purpose of the conferees in that language to 
make Cabinet officers eligible to this commission? 

Mr. FL No; the.conferees did not have that pur- 
pose, as I understand it at all. There were suggestions of this 
kind made to the members of the committee, that perhaps a 
member of the Coast and Geodetic Survey might be eligible for 
a position on the commission and might be a valuable man on 
the commission. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
objection to that—none at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am only using that as an illustration. I 
do not know whether there is any purpose or idea of appointing 
anyone, but that suggestion has been made, and some reasons 
have been given why that was deemed a wise thing to do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that would be wise. I 
say frankly to the Senator now that I think something of that 
kind would be wise. 

Mr. FLETCHER. . It is to provide for a situation like that 
that the language was used in this way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator from Alabama 
will permit me, I will conclude in just a minute. I merely wish 
to say this, Mr. President: It is known that the Senate com- 
mittee was overwhelmingly opposed to the provision as it was 
presented to the committee authorizing the President to appoint 
a Cabinet officer a member of the commission. The matter was 
considered and passed upon by the committee, and they rejected 
that proposition. If it had been considered that Cabinet officers 
would be authorized to be placed on this commission, that provi- 
sion would not have been reported in any form by the committee. 

I just wanted that to appear in the Recorp, and I wanted to 
get a statement from the Senator having charge of the bill 
that the language there does not contemplate that Cabinet officers 
shall be placed upon this commission. If I thought that was the 
purpose of it, I would oppose this report just as long as possi- 
ble, because I deem it most unwise to place Cabinet officers 
upon commissions of this kind. I am not going to take the time 
to tell why now. I think our experience in the past has demon- 
strated the unwisdom of it. I might say that in my judgment 
the great defect in our Council of National Defense now is that 
it is composed of Cabinet officers and not composed of the 
advisory council, which ought to be made the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and be giyen authority to act. But I am not 
going into that. I am going to take the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Florida with reference to it, and I trust that we shall 
not be confronted hereafter with placing the commission in the 
hands of Cabinet officers, and that it would be clearly contrary 
to the actual intent of Congress. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, when the proposition for 
this so-called commission was before the Committee on Com- 
merce it was thought best to provide that three or five, I am 
not sure which, Cabinet officers should be members of the com- 
mission. The Senator from Washington has stated correctly 
that the committee was almost unanimously opposed to the 
appointment of Cabinet officers on the commission, not because 
of any lack of confidence in Cabinet officers but because it was 
well known that if Cabinet officers were put on the commission 
they must appoint some clerks in their departments to perform 
the service; that they could not do it; they have no time to do 
it. That was one of the reasons why this opposition was 
developed. 

I wish to ask the chairman a question. He knows my view 
on this matter, because I expressed it in the committee. I 
should like to ask the chairman if it was understood in the 
conference committee that this is a material change in the 
language of the Senate provision. I should like to ask him to 
state candidly if it was not understood that this change was 
made for the purpose of authorizing the President to appoint 
Cabinet officers on the commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER.. The Senator wants an answer to the ques- 
tion, and I will say that that was not the express purpose of 
the conferees at all. It was thought that the language used 


Certainly, and I would have no 


here was a little plainer than the language in the amendment 
that was passed, and it has been enlarged in respect to the 
appointment of the board. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the commission provided by the Senate 
subject to confirmation by the Senate? 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was not that in-the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. That has not been changed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was it not in the original bill presented 
to the committee? - 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; there was no provision of that sort in 
the original bill or in the amendment as adopted by the Senate 
or in this provision. In fact, the amendment, as adopted by the 
Senate, has not been changed at all in that respect. The num- 
ber of members was not changed, but it was simply provided 
that they might come from public life as well as from civil life. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, do I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Florida has stated to the Senate that it is not the pur- 
pose of the President to appoint Cabinet officers as members of 
the commission? iF 8 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not say what the purpose of the Presi- 
dent is. I could not answer as to that. 

Mr. WEEKS. What was the purpose of the conference com- 
mittee? Is it that the President shall not appoint Cabinet 
officers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is that the five members shall come from 
civil life and that they may come from these holding public 
office. As I mentioned a mement ago, for instance, some engi- 
neer from the Coast and Geodetic Survey might be available and 
some other official might be available. It leaves the field open. 
I presume under this provision the President might name a 
Member of Congress, but I do not see that any Member of Con- 
gress could afford to fill it, because it is going to take a good 
deal of time and a lot of work and all that sort of thing. I 
merely mentioned that as an illustration of what I should 
imagine might be covered by it. 

Mr. WEEKS. That statement is equally true as to Cabinet 
officers. I am not a member of the Committee on 
and I have not followed the course of this particular item in the 
bill, but I feel very strengly the desirability of excluding from 
these important commissions, and this will be an extremely im- 
portant commission, men whose time should be devoted to their 
departmental or their legislative duties. No department head 
has the time to personally give attention to the work of a com- 
mission of this kind. He is going to drop in on the commission 
occasionally, and he is going to have much greater influence 
over the action of the commission than his own personality 
would ordinarily give because of his connection with the ad- 
ministration; whatever administration it may be, he will have 
a dominating influence if he happens to be a strong man. This 
commission, which is to cover a multitude of subjects, all of 
which are important, should have members who have no other 
employment, who could devote their entire time to the service 
for which the proposition provides. I hope it will be distinctly 
understood that that is to be the course which is likely to be 
followed. 

I think the members of this commission should be confirmed 
by the Senate. I do not think it is wise that it shall be done in 
any other way. I say that without reference to the present 
President, but I think that is good public policy. 

One could talk for hours about Cabinet officers who are mem- 
bers of commissions but who are unable to perform the duties 
which are incident to those commissions, who do their work 
through a subordinate, and who at the same time really domi- 
nate the whole action of the commission. We have had during 
the present administration one instance of that kind which I 
think has done irreparable damage to the work of an important 
commission. I sincerely hope that nothing of the sort will re- 
sult from the appointment of this one. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. -Mr. President, I want to say 
just another word. I have been in favor for many years— 
almost since the proposition was advanced by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newranps]—of a commission to coordinate the 
various functions of government in various lines of Government 
work, but I have always been opposed for the reason suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] and other 
reasons, to placing Cabinet officers upon such a commission. 
When it was first suggested, Cabinet officers were not proposed 
as members of it. It was proposed to be an independent com- 
mission, with authority and power to act and with the time to 
act. That was the idea of the committee in reporting the 
amendment, and they agreed to that in lieu of that which was 
proposed by the chairman of the committee. 

Now, this legislation is being enacted by Congress. It is 
not what the President proposes to do, as suggested by the 
Senator from Florida, but it is what Congress intends him to 
do as proposed and suggested by its legislation. 


I do not understand from the Senator from Florida that it 
is the intention or expectation that the President shall appoint 
Cabinet officers to this commission. I think it ought to be 
clearly understood that that is not the purpose of Congress; 
that Congress does not desire to have that done; that Congress 
Goes not want this burden placed upon Cabinet officers. 

I wish to say that if Cabinet officers should be put upon this 
commission, the commisslon's work will be interfered with 
and its efficiency will be destroyed; and it will also be found 
that Congress, in my judgment, will resent any action of that 
kind contrary to what is really the sentiment of Congress, 

I accept in good faith the statement of the Senator from 
Florida that this change was made so as to enable the Presi- 
dent to take, if he thought wise, some man of special qualifica- 
tions or some man specially fitted by work along certain lines, 
like the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
or like the Director of the Reclamation Service, for instance, 
or some man especially familiar with water-power matters and 
put him on the commission. That would be all right. I think 
that would be highly desirable, and I would be heartily in 
favor of it. That would carry out the real purpose and intent 
of Congress in organizing this commission, and I hope that 
will be done. I hope that no attempt will be made to act 
contrary to the will of Congress as it has been expressed here. 

Mr. POINDEXTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator just a minute 
to say that as far as the language is concerned 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will yield to the Senator in just 2 
moment. I wish to make a comment in connection with the 
remarks of my colleague [Mr. Jones of Washington] and to 
call the attention of my colleague and of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to a feature of this provision which they are 
probably better qualified to appraise at its real merits than I 
am, for I have not given as much attention to the provision as 
they have done. As it is framed here, while it may not be con- 
templated that a Cabinet officer should be a member of the 
commission, every Cabinet officer in whose department any of 
the work to be supervised by the commission is has a veto 
power on the work of the commission. It seems to me that 
that has in it the possibilities of destroying almost entirely the 
efficacy of the commission. I think my colleague was engaged 
in conversation with another Senator while I was speaking 
about this matter. I say there is an express provision in this 
report providing for this commission which gives to each Cabinet 
officer a veto power over the work of the commission. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to my colleague that 
I have not had time to read the entire report. I did not suppose 
there was any such authority as that given. Of course, that 
would be very unwise, I think. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me it ought to have been 
left out. I am not disposed to oppose the conference report on 
that account, but I am not willing for it to go by, now that my. 
colleague has raised the issue, without calling attention to it. 
It seems to have been assumed in the answer to the queries 
made by the senior Senator from Washington and the Senator 
from Massachusetts that Cabinet officers would have no right 
of interference with the work of the commission, whereas there 
is an express provision in the report giving them that power. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will my colleague read that 
provision? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. After providing for the commission and 
specifying what it shall do it says: 


Under such rules and tions as the President may prescribe and 
subject to the approval of heads of the several executive departments 
concerned. . 


Subject to the approval of the heads of all the executive 


departments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; if the Senator will allow me to inter- 
rupt him, that merely refers to rules and regulations laid down 
by which the commission is set to work and shall proceed with 
its work. That does not give them a veto power over the work 
of the commission at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It undoubtedly does. The Senator can 
not change by his ipse dixit the effect of the language of this 
provision. A commission is created, and after specifying who 
shall be chosen, one a member of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, at least one a hydraulic engineer from civil life, and five 
others, who may be chosen from official life or may be from 
civil life, it is provided that they shall have certain power to act, 
under regulations fixed by the President and subject to the heads 
of the executive department concerned. There can not possibly 
be any doubt about the effect of it; it is bound to be construed 
in the way I have indicated. Any agent in a department, any 
official in a bureau of a department who has particular charge 
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of an irrigation project or of a river and harbor improvement 
makes his report to the head of the department. The head of 
the department is going to accept his report, is going to act 
upon his adviee; because he is the official designated for the 
purpose of devoting his time to that particular work, and, of 
knowing about it, and is regarded as an expert upon the sub- 
ject. The Secretary is not. We know what the machinery of 
the department is. It is beyond the control of the heads of de- 
partments, It reverts back in its final control to somebody who 
is scarcely ever seen in the light of the sun, who lives in a back 
office, who is an expert upon some particular matter, who writes 
letters; and the Secretary does not know whether the letters 
are wise or unwise. It is a subject in the multitudinous duties 
of the department which he has not been able to master. He 
Signs the letter when it is put before him. So the approval or 
the rejection of the work of this commission ultimately will go 
back to the very bureaus and agencies that now have control 
of the various branches of the work. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think my col- 
league [Mr. POINDEXTER] is right in the matter; but the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is now here—he is a member of 
the committee of conference—and I should like to get his 
understanding as to the provision in the conference report with 
reference to the appointment of members of this commission 
from civil life and frem the public service. Is it or is it not 
the jutention to authorize the President to put Cabinet officers 
on this commission? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that that is 
not at all the purpose of the provision. The purpose of making 
the change in the conference report was to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint as members of the commission experts in the 
civil departments of the Government, men who are already in 
the service. Being in the service, the Government, of course, 
would incur no expense in the matter of salaries by reason of 
their appointment; there would be no additional expense, ex- 
cept for traveling and subsistence. If the Senator will read 
the language he will see that it does not contemplate the ap- 
pointment of Cabinet officers. It reads: 
and the remaining five of whom may each be selected either from civil 
life or the public service. 

That does not contemplate, and I do not think it was the 
purpose—at any rate, it did not so strike me—that Cabinet 
officers may be appointed. It simply means that the Govern- 
ment may utilize experts already employed in the departments. 
The President can appoint from either civil life or the pub- 
lic service. Suppose, of the five men the President can select 
either from civil life or from the public service, he appoints 
three men from the public service and two from civil life, en- 
tirely outside of the public service, the most that could be said 
of that would be that those who are taken from inside the 
public service would be represented in the final result by the 
Cabinet officers to whose departments they belonged. 

This amendment—and I might say I looked at it in that 
light—was framed in a spirit of economy. The bill provided 
for an Army engineer, as one of the appointees. Now, if two or 
three members of the commission are taken from the civil serv- 
ice of the Government, we shall have no additional salaries to 
pay them, and there will be that much less e for the com- 
mission. So it seemed to me very desirable and the best thing 
which could be done under the circumstances, 

I might say in this connection, Mr. President, that I have 
not much faith in the entire provision. Even though we should 
put the Angel Gabriel at the head of the commission, I doubt 
whether it could be of great value. I think if my good friend 
-from Nevada [Mr. New1anps], instead of devoting his energies 
to coordination and cooperation in this matter, would devote 
them to coordination and cooperation in respect to our trans- 
portation facilities, in order that our railroads might coordinate 
and cooperate with our water carriers, that would be a much 
more valuable enterprise. 

Mr. President, I am getting to be an old man and the sands of 
my life will soon run out; but I want to say that if I were 
a young man, and were to remain here in the Senate. I should 
make a special effort to secure legislation to force our railroads 
to coordinate and cooperate with our water transportation, to 
the end that both might be utilized to the fullest extent. 

In these days we hear much of car shortage. We had a 
hearing this morning in respect to coal matters—something in 
which we in Minnesota are greatly interested—before a board 
of railroad officers. They told us about the car shortage. I 
said to them, Gentlemen, you are partly to blame for that, 
because you have failed to cooperate and to coordinate with our 
water carriers. If you framed your rates in such a way that 
water carriers could live, so that they could be utilized to the 
utmost, there would not be any car shortage. You would have 


peny to do and our water carriers also would have plenty 


pr “Mr. President, while I voted blindly for this provision of 
the Senator from. Nevada, while I shut my eyes, as it were. yet 
I believe in perfecting it as much as possible. I think we have 
improved it a little in the respect to which I have referred; 
but I repeat the wish that the able and energetic Senator from 
Nevada would hereafter devote his energies to the courdination 
and cooperation of the railways and waterways to which I 
have referred, instead of to the coordination and cooperation 
which is involved in this provision of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize the construction of 
a building for the use of the Treasury Department. I wish 
to make a statement in regard to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
say to the Senator from Virginia that several Senators asked 
to be informed when that measure was to be called up so 
that they might be present. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say to the Senator that I notified 
all whom I thought were interested in the subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
r the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 


e Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashorst Johnson, Cal Overman Smoot 

Bankhead Jones, Wash. Page Sterlin. 

— — penn E —— —— ud 
randegee enyon olndexter wanson 

Calder King Pomerene 

Cummins Kirb: Ransdell Trammell 

Curtis La Follette Reed Underwood 

Fernald 3 obinson 

Fletcher McKellar Saulsbury Wadsworth 

Gerry cNary hafroth Warren 

Gronna Martin heppa Watson 

Hale Nelson herman Weeks 

Hollis New Shields 

Husting Newlands Smith, Ariz. 

James Norris Smith, S. C. 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the Senato# 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simsons], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Sant], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCunner] are detained on business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
my colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM], and to say that he is paired 
with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samara]. I ask 
that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Maryland IMr. Surrh] is detained from the Chamber by 
sickness. 

Mr. MeNART. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have submitted a motion 
to take up for consideration a bill to erect a building for the 
Treasury Department on the vacant lot owned by the Govern- 
ment between the Treasury and the Belasco Theater. 

The Government has owned that land ever since 1882. It 
was formerly occupied by the Department of Justice. Ever 
since 1882 the Government has owned that land, and repeated 
efforts to put a building on it have failed. It is valued at 
$575,000. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. Is that the ground west of the Riggs Bank, 
and alongside the theater? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is the ground west of the Riggs Bank. 
That will enable the Treasury Department to have 100,000 
square feet of office space. The Government was offered a 
very high price for that property, but the Government imposed 
conditions in connection with the character of building to be 
constructed there, requiring that it should be a nice building, on 
account ef the proximity to the Treasury Department and the 
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White House, and the sale was not consummated. Now the 
time has come when the Government ought either to dispose of 
that property or to erect a building on it. 

The Treasury Department is renting to-day 67,719 square feet 
of space. It has asked additional rentals of space aggregating 
88,730 feet, on account of the new boards that are associated 
with the Treasury Department—the Farm Loan Board, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Insurance Board. It is esti- 
> mated that between two and three hundred additional clerks 
will be needed on account of the pending war-revenue measure 
in connection with internal revenue and additional war taxes; 
and if this space is allowed, which I am satisfied it will be, the 
Treasury Department then will rent 106,449 square feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I thought the Senator said the Treas- 
ury Department was renting that amount of space now. 

Mr. SWANSON. I said it was renting 67,719 square feet, and 
that it has asked for 38,730 more feet on account of the increased 
space needed. 

Representatives of the Health Department have gone to the 
officials of the Treasury Department and stated that the Treas- 
ury Department was too crowded at present for the health of 
the employees. There are so many clerks in the Treasury De- 
partment in proportion to space and size of rooms, and in the 
corridors, that they have made a report that additional space 
is needed to conform to the principles of hygiene. 

_ This bill will enable the Treasury Department to have 100,000 

square feet of space, which will cover all the needs of the 
Treasury Department. The rental of office space like this is 
very high. I understand that the Munsey Building is rented for 
$1 a square foot. The Treasury Department rents in the 
Bond Building 7,746 square feet for $7,500. It rents 10,000 
square feet in the Munsey Building for the Coast Guard at 
$10,000. It rents some other space, used for minor offices and 
for storing, a somewhat less rent. I think the department 
pays now $18, for 67,719 feet, which would be an average of 
about 43 cents a square foot, scattered all over the town as it is. 
If the second, third, fifth, and sixth floors in the Bond Building 
are rented, as they have asked, at the present rental of $1 a 
square foot, it would make the amount that the Government 
pays per square foot a great deal in excess of that. 

In view of the fact that the Government owns this land and 
pays no taxes on it, it can put up a handsome, ornamental build- 
ing there at $12.50 a square foot. I have seen the plans. They 
have been submitted to the committee. It will be an ornamental 
building, worthy of the Treasury and the White House; and 
the amount of money involved is $1,250,000, which at 33 per cent 
would make it cost the Government 40 cents per square foot. 

Now, rentals are going up in Washington. It is hard to get 
buildings that are suitable, and this is the only way in which 
the Treasury Department can be expanded, the purpose being 
to erect a building there conforming in architecture to the Riggs 
Building, the White House, and the Treasury Department, and 
have an underground passage to connect it with the Treasury. 
The Treasury then will be expanded, as it should be, and have all 
the space it needs. 

It seems to me that it is wise for the Government to do this. 
Now, if you are going to erect a building on your own property— 
and it is not proposed to buy any property—there can be no other 
place found anywhere for the enlargement of the Treasury. 
This is the only place where it can be enlarged, and enlarged 
in a manner that will practically make it a part of the Treasury. 
The Treasury Department can not be enlarged in any other way, 
and it has not been enlarged, except from rentals, since the time 
the building was constructed. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask the Senator from Virginia 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the second section of this bill I note 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized, without 
regard to civil-service laws, rules, or regulations, to obtain such 
special architectural or other technical services as he may deem 
necessary and specially order in writing. Now, in that depart- 
ment they have special architects, and so forth, who design 
publie buildings generally. What is the need of that particular 
department employing additional architects when they already 
have architects of their own? 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator will permit me, the archi- 
tects of the department are about three years behind now in 
preparing plans for buildings already authorized. Their force 
has not been increased for years, and there is an indisposition 


to increase it. Consequently, in the case of these large buildings, 
they have usually employed an outside architect. 

Mr, POMERENE. And a good many buildings have been put 
up in that way that ought never to have been constructed. 


Mr. SWANSON. I do not know any buildings in the city of 
Washington that ought not to have been constructed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I am not speaking of the city of Wash- 
ington. I am speaking of some of the public buildings through- 
out the country. 

Mr. SWANSON. We pay between six and seven hundred 
thousand dollars a year for rentals here, and every time a pro- 
posal comes up here to construct a building we find it nearly 
impossible to get it through, with the result that we pay now in 
Washington about $700,000 a year in rentals. The Government 
has enough land to construct its own buildings on, and yet it 
rents buildings and pays in its rentals the value of the land, 
the insurance on the building, and the profit to the builder. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope the Senator does not understand 
that I am opposed to this bill. I favor the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. POMERENE. But I am certainly opposed to the employ- 
ment of additional architects when there are architects in that 
department, unless it is shown conclusively that it is necessary 
to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a good many reasons 
that appeal to me why the money appropriated in this bill should 
not be expended at this time. I will state that if we are going 
to erect a building as an adjunct to the Treasury Department, 
the location suggested by the chairman of the committee is an 
ideal one. 

Congress has already created a Building Commission, giving 
it power to locate and examine all the property owned by the 
United States, and to learn exactly the floor space of all build- 
ings in Washington that are being rented by the Government 
and the rent per square foot that the Government is paying for 
those rented buildings, with instructions to report to Congress 
the views of the commission as to erecting buildings sufficient 
to house all of the Government employees. That report is not 
ready, Mr. President, and I think when it is made it ought to 
cover one complete program or policy of the Government; and 
when Congress embarks upon the policy as recommended, if 
adopted, it should be done systematically, and at a time when it 
could be carried forward without undue expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 

To-day is a very poor time to erect a building to house tem- 
porary employees in the city of Washington. We can not say 
that this bill is an emergency measure, as the building will not 
be completed for over a year; that is certain. It is impossible 
to erect a building that will be an ornament to the corner on 
which it is to be built in a year’s time; and now, when the cost 
of everything that goes into buildings is almost prohibitive, 
costing perhaps 100 per cent more than it will cost immediately 
after the close of the war, with labor almost impossible to se- 
cure, and, when secured, only to be had at unreasonably high 
prices, as compared with wages paid during normal times in the 
building trades, it seems to me it is exceedingly unwise to au- 
thorize the building of a structure as contemplated in the bill. 

Why, Mr. President, this $1,250,000 will not go any further 
now than $750,000 would have gone two years ago; it will not 
erect any better building; and the Government of the United 
States must take into consideration the fact that there is $500,000 
of dead loss in erecting this building at this time. Now, that 
would pay rent for space required for a long time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and for a good many square feet for a good many years. 

This is the business side of the proposition. I notice from 
the report that the Senate is supposed to believe that in order 
to secure sufficient accommodations for the clerks that are 
employed in the Treasury Department—and the building, if 
erected, is to be used only by the Treasury Department—we 
will have to pay a dollar and a half a square foot. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Appropriations Committee have appropriated money 
for renting space in the Bond Building, and we have never 
appropriated more than 45 cents per square foot for space in 
the Bond Building. The Appropriations Committee was prom- 
ised by local parties to erect the building in which the Com- 
merce Department is now located, the rent not to exceed 333 
cents a square foot, as I remember it, for all of the building. 
If the Treasury Department to-day are paying a dollar a square 
foot for space in the Munsey Building, it is because they never 
had to come to the Appropriations Committee and ask the Ap- 
propriations Committee to appropriate any such amount. It 
is paid out of some lump-sum fund, and they have given just 
exactly what the owner of the Munsey Building has asked. 

Now, Mr. President, is it necessary? The Government owns 
to-day a whole block of buildings near the present Treasury 
Building; beginning with a hotel on the corner, including Poli’s 
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Theater and all of the buildings on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue down to the next corner and around the cor- 
ner to the other end of the block. All of that block is owned 
by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SWANSON. Owned by what department? 
` Mr. SMOQT. By the Government of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. But that is not the Treasury 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, it is under the control of the 
Department, and there is no doubt but that any day the tenants 
in those buildings can be ordered out and the Government of 
the United States can take charge. It seems to me that while we 
have so many square feet of space in buildings that are owned 
by the Government we should not begin at this time to erect 
buildings that we know will cost at least 40 per cent more than 
if they are built in ordinary times. 

I am simply calling this matter to the attention of the Senate, 
not with any hope whatever that this bill is going to be defeated ; 
but I say now that if the Senators would look at it as a business 
proposition, they would very much prefer to wait until the com- 
mission reports, and then let us begin and build properly and 
carry out the plan or program reported to Congress, if Congress 
agrees to the plan or program. 

Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the Senate Chamber 
now. The Finance Committee is in session at this time and we 
want to get the war-revenue bill reported to the Senate this 
week. Therefore I shall say no more, but I believe that this is 
a very, very inopportune time to spend a million and a quarter 
dollars in constructing a building that can not be constructed 
in time to take care of the extra employees, who, just as soon 
as the war is over, certainly will not be in the employ of the 
Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. The Public Buildings Committee of the Senate 
is responsible for buildings. The Appropriations Committee 
provides the rentals. We have no authority to provide rentals. 
Every time the Appropriations Committee comes in here with a 
bill there is a great discussion as to why the Government pays 
between seven and eight hundred thousand dollars a year in 
rentals to people in Washington. As chairman of the Public 
Buildings Committee I have repeatedly sought to get the Gov- 
ernment to construct its own buildings on its land and stop 
paying these excessive rents. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SWANSON, I do. . 

Mr. STERLING. I wonder if the Senator from Virginia can 
state what proportion of that seven or eight hundred thousand 
dollars is paid for rental for the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have just stated that. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not understand the statement as to 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Treasury Department rents to-day 
67,719 square feet. 

Mr. STERLING. At what cost? 

Mr. SWANSON. At a cost of $18,850. It has asked for the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth floors in the Bond Build- 
ing, which it is compelled to have, at a rental of $37,500. That 
is the price at present being paid, which would make that de- 
partment rent from outsiders 106,449 square feet. That is what 
will be rented outside by the Treasury Department. This con- 
templated building will have 100,000 square feet, which will 
make the Treasury Department cease to be a renter of space in 
Washington. 

Now, what is the proposition? That the Government can not 
take its own land, on which it pays no taxes, and construct 
thereon its own building as cheaply as it can rent buildings 
from other people, pay for the land in the rent, pay for the 
taxes, and pay for the insurance; and under that theory be- 
tween seven and eight hundred thousand dollars each year is 
paid in rentals in Washington! 

There is no use in delaying this matter at all. There is no 
other way in which to expand the Treasury Department. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] says that if you intend to con- 
struct buildings for the Treasury Department, this is the proper 
place to do it. It is properly located. It is adjoining the 
Treasury Department. The Government owns the land. It is 
valved at 8575 000. It is the purpose to have an underground 
passage connecting it with the Treasury Department. 
have estimated, at the present cost of everything, what it will 
cost the Government to put up an ornamental building there. 
We are bound to have a handsome one to house the Farm Loan 
Board, the Federal Reserve Board, and other important branches 
of this Government that are now crowded and going from place 
to place, trying to get space at forty-odd cents a square foot 
and some of the rentals would exceed that, at $1 a square 


foot—and the amount you would be compelled to pay for office 
rent would be $100,000. By doing this, you will save the Govern- 
ment between forty and fifty thousand dollars a year over the 
rentals it pays for office space: . 

Why should not the Government make that saving? The 
Senator said that the cost of constructing buildings was going 
up. Rents are going up in the same proportion. The Senator 
talks about the space down here. I brought in a bill two or 
three years ago to construct a building for the State Department 
and the Department of Justice, so that the Army and Navy could 
have ample space, on the site owned by the Government to 
which the Senator has alluded, opposite the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the New Willard Hotel. This bill was pending here 
and was beaten by people who pretended that they were renting 
cheaper than the Government could build on its own property. 
To-day the War Department, the Navy Department, the State 
Department, and others are paying excessive rates. Why? 
Because, after repeated efforts by me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, I have been unable to 
secure authority for the construction of buildings here in 
Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator whether the 
Government is now occupying and using the buildings that are 
on the three blocks south of the Willard Hotel? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Government has been renting those 
buildings. Those buildings were bought for the purpose of con- 
structing upon the site a building for the State Department and 
the Department of Justice. Plans were prepared; architects 
were paid forty or fifty thousand dollars to prepare those plans; 
the committee unanimously reported in favor of the construc- 
tion of a building there for the State Department and the De- 
partment of Justice, so that the Army and Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Justice would not be renting buildings for their use 
to-day. That bill has never passed; and it has been considered 
unwise to spend thousands and thousands of dollars to make 
those buildings suitable for office purposes when we are renting 
them and when the Government bought them for the specific 
purpose of erecting on the site a building for the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice. 

If the Government has no intention of ever constructing a 
building there for the State Department and for the Department 
of Justice, we might as well appropriate some money to remodel 
these old buildings, so that they could be utilized for offices; 
but it has always been considered unwise to spend money to 
put those buildings in shape for offices when next year we might 
use the ground for the purpose for which it was bought, and for 
which plans have already been prepared and bills reported to 
Congress and not passed. 

Now, Senators, I am anxious for this bill to pass. Every 
time the Appropriations Committee comes in here with a bill the 
Public Buildings Committee is subject to criticism because we 
are paying so much rent in Washington. Every time we have a 
bill here for the Government, not to buy an acre of land but to 
construct its own buildings on its own property and showing 
that we can build for less than we can rent, some objection pre- 
vails, and it has been impussible to get these buildings con- 
structed. 

I think that the Government ought to house itself in Wash- 
ington. I am not one of those who believe that the Government 
ean pay interest on real estate in the shape of rents, pay taxes on 
real estate in the shape of rents, and pay profits on buildings 
constructed cheaper than it can build its own buildings on its 
own land. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the Treas- 
ury Department needs more space. I have no doubt that the 
particular place where it is proposed to construct this building 
is the proper place to expand the activities and increase the 
quarters for the working force of the Treasury Department. 
If I thought the time were opportune, I would be in favor of 
this bill. But, Mr. President, it does seem to me that at a time 
when we are straining every nerve for the purpose of raising 
revenue we should not go to the expense of building an orna- 
mental building, costing over $1,000,000, that in all probability 
we will never be able to utilize until the war is over. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President. if the Senator will permit 
me, the Secretary of the Treasury told me that he felt sure that 
he could have that building constructed easily within a year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, the Secretary of the Treasury will have 
2 go 8 livelier move on him than he has ever had before if he 

oes $ 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say, in addition to that, that I had 
a letter from the department saying that office rents are going 
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up greatly in Washington now, on account of the fact that the 
cost of buildings is going up, and that the rental of available 
floor space has gone up from a dollar to a dollar and a half. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have no doubt that rents have gone up. 
I realize that. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I figure that 
if you will issue bonds bearing 31 per cent interest for the 
$1,250,000, and compare that with what you have to pay now 
for space in the Munsey and Bond Buildings for offices for the 
Government, the Government would save each year in rent be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000 by constructing this building on its 
own land. I should like to have the Senator consider. that 
phase of the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will discuss that phase of it before I get 
through. If I forget it, if the Senator will remind me of it, I 
will take it up. 

I was about to say, when the Senator interrupted me, that at 
this particular time, when we are exercising our ingenuity for 
the purpose of devising new methods of raising revenue, it 
seems to me that it is not wise to go to the expense of appro- 
priating millions of dollars for the purpose of erecting orna- 
mental buildings for the use of any department of the Govern- 
ment. I am not opposed to the erection of an ornamental build- 
ing, a suitable building, at this place at the proper time. I 
think we ought to do it, and some day we will. But the Senator 
Says we can issue these bonds, and that it will be a good invest- 
ment. Why, Mr. President, that is one of the things I want to 
get away from. We have been issuing bonds. We are very 
likely to issue a lot more bonds, and generations that are yet 
unborn are going to bend their tired backs and sweat and toil 
to pay the bonds that we are going to saddle upon the country. 
The time is now here when every man ought to economize. We 
ought not to try to saddle bonds on the country for the purpose 
of erecting beautiful buildings that are going to be used after 
the war is over. We are going to have all the bonds we can 
digest before we get through. We ought to get away from that 
idea. That is the thing we ought to avoid. 

The Government now owns three blocks on the south side 
of Pennsylvania Avenue that we bought several years ago 
upon which there are buildings, one of them five stories in 
height—a hotel building. I suppose that for temporary quar- 
ters patriotic employees of the Government would not object 
to working in offices of that kind during the war. There are 
stores there, restaurants, boarding establishments, and room- 
ing houses; and they have a theater there. We are renting 
that to-day, getting rent, I presume, from somebody for its 
use, and we are going, then, to spend the money of the tax- 
payers to construct an ornamental building costing a million 
and a quarter dollars because we have not suitable places for 
the employees to work. I presume the employees of the Treas- 
ury Department would be entitled to a lot of sympathy if 
during the war, instead of working between marble walls and 
at mahogany desks, they would temporarily have to work in 
the rooms of this hotel; but we, as holders of the purse strings 
of the Government, ought to require it if we have departments 
that are so extravagant that they would undertake to spend 
money in these times in constructing buildings when we could 
utilize what we already have without paying a dollar of rent. 

Mr. President, this proposition at the present time ought to 
shock the Congress of the United States, as it would shock 
the taxpayers of the United States if they realized it. But 
we have gotten to such a stage that all you have to do to get 
money out of the Treasury of the United States is to say it is 
a war measure and must be had immediately. All of us know 
how the Government constructs its buildings. Although I am 
not able to say how long this war will last, I do not believe, 
when any Senator or Member of the House considers how we 
construct buildings and the length of time that it takes, any- 
one has any idea that this building will ever be occupied dur- 
ing the war. We are going to construct it at a time when it 
will cost 100 per cent more to construct it than it would under 
ordinary circumstances and in ordinary times. That is not 
economy; it is extravagance. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has called attention to 
section 2, where we are going to provide that in the construc- 
tion of this building we will disregard the civil-service laws 
and select the architects from outside, when we have hun- 
dreds of architects competent to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for this building, that is going to be a copy, I presume, 
of the Treasury Building just across the street. The answer 
to it is that the architects are behind in their work of con- 
structing buildings throughout the country. It would not be 
a bad plan if the Government suspended erecting public build- 
ings throughout the United States until the war is over. It 
would not do very much damage if some of those buildings 


were ed, and there could be enough architects now in 
the employ of the Government and drawing a salary taken 
from the regular force to prepare the plans and specifications 
of this building, without extra expense to the Government of 
the United States. 

It all goes to the question of extravagance. We may be: ~ 
little it now; we may think it does not amount to anything, but 
we are coming upon an era when the expenditure of every cent 
is going to be looked into. We are going soon to approach a time 
when the people of the United States are going to realize that 
we have squandered their money here in Congress, that we have 
spent it by the million—yes, by the billion—extravagantly and 
uselessly. Every man ought to be patriotic enough during this 
war toeconomize. Government officials ought todoit. Not only 
as Secretary of the Treasury, but as the son-in-law of the Presi- 
dent he ought himself to practice economy before the country, 
Here is the place where he can do it. There is not any reason, 
if we shall construct this building, why we should go out and 
employ outside of the Government force architects to prepare 
the plans. 

But, Mr. President, there is another reason. Every employee 
on this building during the war will be taken from some other 
employment. We are short everywhere. The cry is going up 
now to get men to work in all the departments to carry on this 
great war, and every man you put on this building to work 
during the war time, not for the carrying on of the war but to 
prepare a model home for Treasury employees after the war, 
will be taken out of some other occupation where he might do 
the country some good and assist in carrying on work that is 
connected with the war. 

I do not suppose anything that can be said will make any dit. 
ference in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the Gov- 
ernment requires so much space for its employees. If the 
Government does not construct buildings, other people will con- 
struct buildings for the Gevernment. It is cheaper for the Gov- 
ernment to construct its own buildings. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the Secretary of the Treasury 
could go down and take people out of these rooming houses 
and these stores and shut up that theater, that picture show, 
close up the hotel, let the barbers go somewhere else out of the 
barber shop, and put seyen or eight hundred employees into that 
space, where the Government would not pay any rent at all. 

Besides, I repeat to the Senator that this building in all hu- 
man probability will not be occupied by the additional em- 
ployees who are going to be hired. It can not be put up to- 
morrow or next week or next month. So when we need a 
place for these extra employees it is not going to help that 
situation. When the war is over, I take it, we can cut down 
the list, and we will not need as many employees as we have 
now, and then we can construct a building for half the money. 

Mr, President, I enter my protest against this kind of legis- 
lation more as a matter of form than anything else. I think 
it is a serious proposition. I say “matter of form,” because I 
realize that so far as any man has opposed an appropriation 
he has never been able to get anywhere, no matter how useless 
the appropriation might be. I presume this money will be 
appropriated and it will be expended. We are going to need 
every dollar of it to carry on the war, and we are going to 
need it very badly. I give it as my judgment that the Senate 
will find out before the war is over that we have not com- 
menced to economize with Uncle Sam’s money as we would 
economize with our own. We ought to do it, and we ought to 
do it now. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I believe it is an excellent 
policy for the Government to own all the buildings in the city 
of Washington used for housing the departments of the Govern- 
ment. When a Member of the House of Representatives, serv- 
ing upon the Committee on Appropriations, I argued in fayor 
of that idea. But I recall that on many occasions a depart- 
ment head appeared before that committee and insisted that 
he could rent buildings cheaper than the Government could con- 
struct them. I have in mind the Department of Commerce 
building, to which the distinguished Senator from Virginia has 
referred. That question came before a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House at a time when I was 
a member of it. The Secretary of Commerce argued long and 
insistently that he could do better for the Government in rent- 
ing than in building. 

Mr. President, I know something about building construction 
matters; it happens to be my own business; and I think it can 
be fairly said that it would cost 100 per cent more to-day to 
erect a structure of the character provided in this bill than 
it would have two or three years ago, and at Jeast Smt much 
more than it will cost after the war is over. 
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I wish to say to the Senator from Virginia that I shall be 
glad to join with him in working out a comprehensive plan to 
construct buildings to house all our departments when the 
present war is over, when we can build them cheaply and prop- 
erly without expending such vast sums of money for them. 

Ordinarily, too, I differ with the last section of the bill in 
permitting the employment of outside architects, but there are 
times, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS], 
when it pays to employ an expert architect. If the architectural 
staff in the Department of the Treasury are not competent to 
handle this work, then for the sake of a few thousand dollars 
we ought not to refrain from obtaining outside advice. However, 
for my part, I shall vote against this bill on the ground that 
the time is not opportune for constructing buildings because of 
their abnormal cost. 

Mr. WARREN. There is not any kind of question but that 
when the Treasury Department adds anything in the way of 
another building to its present capacity, this is the place where 
the building ought to go. There is not any question, on the 
other hand, but that it has cost the Government already in 
carrying this particular piece of property unimproved more 
than once and probably twice the cost of the proposed building. 
I recail that the Government has owned this property for some 
35 years. It missed the opportunity in the meantime to ac- 
quire for $150,000 the land north of it where the Belasco The- 
ater and the building next to it are located. The piece of 
property has been carried—I do not know exactly what it has 
cost, but I do know that I personally 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, we bought 
it in 1882 for $250,000. 

Mr. WARREN. That was 85 years ago. I will say as to 
what it was worth that I—not for myself, but for others 
offered $500,000 spot cash fer it some years ago when Mr. 
MacVeagh was Secretary of the Treasury, and advocated before 
him the desirability if they were not going to build on it of tak- 
ing the money instead of holding the lot when it was more or 
less of an eyesore. After consideration for two or three days 
the report came from the Secretary of the Treasury that while 
they might dispose of it, and while they believed that the 
amount offered might be all it was worth, they wanted to 
know what kind of a building was to go up and wanted a 
pledge that it should be in sky line and in general architecture 
a fitting match to the Treasury Building, the White House, the 
War Building, the Riggs Bank, and so forth, that were built 
near it. 

The parties whom I represented were of course unable to 
make a guaranty, because they intended to go higher in the air. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was right about it. Nothing 
should be built on that particular corner except an ornamen- 
tal, substantial structure to correspond with its surroundings. 

Years ago, when I first had a place on the Appropriations 
Committee, we, so far as the Senate is concerned, bought the 
building near here down at the foot of the Capitol Grounds, which 
was so long used for a Census building. We agreed to buy it 
on such a basis that the rent we were then paying would make 
it earn the Government over 14 per cent per annum. The House 
in conference would not entertain the matter, and so we went 
on paying rent until we had bought the building once and a half 
over, and then left it and moved out into another rented building. 

There is seldom a time when we admit we have money to spare 
to put up public buildings in Washington. We all hesitate. It 
may be that this is not the proper time to expend $1,200,000, 
but I have seen so much of this never being ready to do any- 
thing and continuously being run into the expenditure of buying 
property earning nothing and paying rent somewhere else that 
I am going to vote to begin immediately to construct this build- 
ing. However, if there shall be offered, as I understand there 
wili be, an amendment to cut out a part of the second paragraph, 
I shall vote for that, for I believe that our own architects are 
capable of drawing plans for the building, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me in voting to take up such an 
important war measure as this we should have a quorum. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Calder Cummins Gronna 
Boran Chamberlain Fernald Hale 
Brandegee Culberson Gerry Harding 
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Hitchcock may Poindexter Thompson 
Hollis Le omerene ‘Trammell 
Husting McKellar Ransdell Underwood 
James Martin Robinson 

Johnson, Cal. Nelson Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Jones, N. Mex. New ‘oth arren 
Jones, Wash. Norris Sneppan Watson 
Kellogg Overman Sterling Weeks 
Kendrick Page Southerland 

Kenyon Phelan n 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sixmoxs], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
trams], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumeer], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] are absent 
on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names, There is a quorum present. 


ADJOURNMENT TO SATURDAY, 


Mr. MARTIN. The Senator in charge of the bill agrees to 
yield to me for just a moment. I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday at noon. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FOOD CONTROL—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 70). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to submit the 
conference report on the so-called food-control bill. Of course 
the Senate can not consider it until it has been acted upon by 
the House, but I desire to have it printed so that it may be on 
the desks of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the report 
will be received and printed. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4961) to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 
10, 12, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 30, 44, 45, 46, 51, 52, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 70, and 73. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 16, 18, 19, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 56, 
57, and 59, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essen- 
tial to the national security and defense, for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, to assure an adequate supply and equitable 
distribution, and to facilitate the movement, of foods, feeds, 
fuel including fuel oil and natural gas, and fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and 
equipment required for the actual production of foods, feeds, 
and fuel, hereafter in this act called necessaries; to prevent, 
locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious 
speculation, manipulations, and private controls, affecting such 
supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and main- 
tain governmental control of such necessaries during the war. 
For such purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, powers, 
authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred, and prescribed. The 
President is authorized to make such regulations and to issue 
such orders as are essential effectively to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 30 of 
the Senate amendment, after the word “of,” insert: “ chapter 
321”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec, 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President shall 
find it essential to license the importation, manufacture, storage, 
mining, or distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into 
effect any of the purposes of this act, and shall publicly so an- 
nounce, no person shall, after a date fixed in the announcement, 
engage in or carry on any such business specified in the an- 
nouncement of importation, manufacture, storage, mining, or 
distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such announce- 
ment, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued pursuant 
to this section. The President is authorized to issue such 
licenses and to prescribe regulations for the issuance of licenses 
and requirements for systems of accounts and auditing of ac- 
counts to be kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, 
with or without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspec- 
tion by the President’s duly authorized agents of the places of 
business of licensees. Whenever the President shall find that 
any storage charge, commission, profit, or practice of any 
licensee is unjust, or unreasonable, or discriminatory and un- 
fair, or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, within a reason- 
able time fixed in the order, to discontinue the same, unless 
such order, which shall recite the facts found, is revoked or 
suspended, such licensee shall, within the time prescribed in 
the order, discontinue such unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory 
and unfair storage charge, commission, profit, or practice. The 
President may, in lieu of any such unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory, and unfair storage charge, commission, profit, or 
practice, find what is a just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory and 
fair storage charge, commission, profit, or practice, and in any 
proceeding brought in any court such order of the President 
shall be prima facie evidence. Any person who, without a 
license issued pursuant to this section, or whose license shall 
have been revoked, knowingly engages in or carries on any 
business for which a license is required under this section, or 
willfully fails or refuses to discontinue any unjust, unreason- 
able, discriminatory and unfair sterage charge, commission, 
profit, or practice, in accordance with the requirement of an 
order issued under this section, or any regulation prescribed 
under this section, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to any farmer, gardener, cooperative association of farm- 
ers or gardeners, including live-stock farmers, or other persons 
with respect to the products of any farm, garden, or other land 
owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor to any retailer with 
respect to the retail business actually conducted by him, nor 
to any common carrier, nor shall anything in this section be 
construed to authorize the fixing or imposition of a duty or tax 
upon any article imported into or exported from the United 
States or any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia: 
Provided further, That for the purposes of this act a retailer 
shall be deemed to be a person, copartnership, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association not engaging in the wholesale business 
whose gross sales do not exceed $100,000 per annum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “c”; and 
on page 7, line 1 of the bill, after the word “ price,” insert the 
following: “ Provided, That this section shall not include or 
relate to transactions on any exchange, board of trade, or similar 
institution or place of business as described in section 13 of this 
act that may be permitted by the President under the authority 
conferred upon him by said section 3:“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. y 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Reinsert the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment with the following 
amendments: On page 8, line 12 of the bill, after the word 
“necessaries,” strike out the semicolon and “or (e),” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “in order”; and on the same page, line 
13, after the word “price,” strike out the words of any neces- 
saries,” and insert in lieu thereof the word. “ thereof”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. $ 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment strike out “(e)”; and on line 5, after the word 
“ requisition,” insert the words “ or otherwise provide.” In lieu 
of the section number proposed insert “10”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sente numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows; After the 
word “time,” in line 2 of said amendment, strike out the words 
“in order to guarantee reasonable prices to the producer”; 
and on line 3 of said amendment, strike out the words “and to 
the consumer”; and on line 4, after the word “ prices,” strike 
out the word “fuel”; and on line 7, after the word “section,” 
strike out the word “twelve” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “fourteen”; and on line 8 strike out the words “ foods, 
feeds or fuel” and insert in lieu thereof the words “such ar- 
ticles”; and in lieu of the section number proposed insert “11”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the section number proposed insert “12”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter p by the Senate amendment insert “ packing 
house, oil‘pipe line,“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed insert “13”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 7 and 8 


of said amendment strike out “ require the board of food admin- 
istration”; in line 11, after the wörd “ profit,” strike out “ Said 
board” and insert The President“; in line 15 of said amend- 
ment strike out the word “It” and insert The President“; 
in line 16 of said amendment strike out the word “it” and insert 
“he”; in line 20 of said amendment, after the word “ northern,” 
insert the word “spring”; in lines 29 and 30 of said amendment 
strike out the words “the board of food administration, sub- 
ject to the approval of”; in line 30, after “ President,” strike 
out the comma; in lines 33 and 34 of said amendment strike out 
the words “from the passage of this act to the Ist day of July ” 
and insert for the crop of ” ; in line 35 of said amendment strike 
out “ nineteen ” and insert “ eighteen ” ; in line 36 of said amend- 
ment, after the word “northern,” insert “spring”; in line 38 
of said amendment strike out “or said board”; in line 39 of 
said amendment, after the word “absolute,” insert “and shall 
be binding until May 1, 1919”; change the section number to 
“14”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 15. That from and after 30 days from the date of the 
approval of this act no foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds 
shall be used in the production of distilled spirits for beverage 
purposes: Provided, That under such rules, regulations, and 
bonds as the President may prescribe, such materials may be 
used in the production of distilled spirits exclusively for other 
than beverage purposes, or for the fortification of pure sweet 
wines as defined by the act entitled ‘An act to increase the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes,’ approved September 8, 1916. Nor 
shall there be imported into the United States any distilled 
spirits. Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regu- 
lation, our prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, 
or feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors for bever- 
age purposes, or that reduction of the alcoholic content of any 
such malt or vinous liquor, is essential, in order to assure an 
adequate and continuous supply of food, or that the national 
security and defense will be subserved thereby, he is authorized, 
from time to time, to prescribe and give public notice of the 
extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so 
necessitated. Whenever such notice shall have been given and 
shall remain unrevoked no person shall, after a reasonable time 
prescribed in such notice, use any foods, fruits, food materials, or 
feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors, or import any 
such liquors except under license issued by the President and 
in compliance with rules and regulations determined by him 
governing the production and importation of such liquors and 
the alcoholic content thereof. Any person who willfully violates 
the provisions of this section, or who shall use any foods, fruits, 
food materials, or feeds in the production of malt or vinous 
liquors. or who shall import any such liquors, without first ob- 
taining a license so to do when a license is required under this 
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section, or who shall violate any rule or regulation made under 
this section, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000,-or 
by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this section shall be construed 
to authorize the licensing of the manufacture of vinous or malt 
liquors in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia or 
any civil subdivision thereof, where the manufacture of such 
vinous or malt liquor is prohibited.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word “bond,” insert the words “or 
in stock.” 

Change the section number to “ 16.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed by the Senate restore all of the matter 
stricken out except the proviso; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 
of said amendment strike out the word “tenth” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ twenty-fifth”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the folllowing: 

“Sec. 23. That words used in this act shall be construed to 
import the plural or the singular, as the case demands. The 
word ‘person,’ wherever used in this act, shall include indi- 
viduals, partnerships, associations, and corporations, When con- 
struing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, omis- 
sion, or failure of any official, agent, or other person acting for 
or employed by any partnership, association, or corporation 
within the scope of his employment or office shall, in every case, 
also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such partnership, 
association, or corporation as well as that of the person.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed insert “24”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 25. That the President of the United States shall be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered, whenever and 
wherever in his judgment necessary for the efficient prosecution 
of the war, to fix the price of coal and coke, Wherever and when- 
ever sold, either by producer or dealer, to establish rules for the 
regulation of and to regulate the method of production, sale, 
shipment, distribution, apportionment, or storage thereof among 
dealers and consumers, domestic or foreign; said authority and 
power may be exercised by him in each case through the agency 
of the Federal Trade Commission during the war or for such 
part of said time as in his judgment may be necessary. 

“That if, in the opinion of the President, any such producer 
or dealer fails or neglects to conform to such prices or regula- 
tions, or to conduct his business efficiently under the regula- 
tions and control of the President as aforesaid, or conducts it 
in a manner prejudicial to the public interest, then the President 
is hereby authorized and empowered in every such case to requi- 
sition and take over the plant, business, and all appurtenances 
thereof belonging to such producer or dealer as a going concern, 
nnd to operate or cause the same to be operated in such manner 
and through such agency as he may direct during the period 
of the war or for such part of said time as in his judgment may 
be necessary. 

“That any producer or dealer whose plant, business, and ap- 
purtenances shall have been requisitioned or taken over by the 
President shall be paid a just compensation for the use thereof 
during the period that the same may be requisitioned or taken 
over as aforesaid, which compensation the President shall fix 
or cause to be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission. ` 

“That if the prices so fixed, or if, in the case of the taking 
over or requisitioning of the mines or business of any such pro- 
ducer or dealer the compensation therefor as determined by the 


provisions of this act be not satisfactory to the person or per- 
sons entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 
per cent of the amount so determined, and shall be entitled to 
sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to 
said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just com- 
pensation in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, 
and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“While operating or causing to be operated any such plants 
or business, the President is authorized to prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem essential for the employment, control, and 
compensation of the employees necessary to conduct the same. 

Or if the President of the United States shall be of the opin- 
ion that he can thereby better provide for the common defense, 
and whenever, in his judgment, it shall be necessary for the 
efficient prosecution of the war, then he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to require any or all producers of coal and coke, 
either in any special area or in-any special coal fields, or in 
the entire United States, to sell their products only to the 
United States through an agency to be designated by the Presi- 
dent, such agency to regulate the resale of such coal and coke, 
and the prices thereof, and to establish rules for the regula- 
tion of and to regulate the methods of production, shipment, 
distribution, apportionment, or storage thereof among dealers 
and consumers, domestic or foreign, and to make payment of 
the purchase price thereof to the producers thereof, or to the 
person or persons legally entitled to said payment. 

“That within 15 days after notice from the agency so desig- 
nated to any producer of coal and coke that his, or its, output 
is to be so purchased by the United States as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, such producer shall cease shipments of said product 
upon his own account and shall transmit to such agency all 
orders received and unfilled or partially unfilled, showing the 
exact extent to which shipments have been made thereon, and 
thereafter all shipments shall be made only on authority of the 
agency designated by the President, and thereafter no such 
producer shall sell any of said products except to the United 
States through such agency, and the said agency alone is hereby 
authorized and empowered to purchase during the continuance 
of the requirement the output of such producers. 

“That the prices to be paid for such products so purchased 
shall be based upon a fair and just profit over and above the 
cost of production, including proper maintenance and depletion 
charges, the reasonableness of such profits and cost of production 
to be determined by the Federal Trade Commission, and if the 
prices fixed by the said commission of any such product pur- 
chased by the United States as hereinbefore described be unsat- 
isfactory to the person or persons entitled to the same, such 
person or persons shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so 
determined, and shall be entitled to sue the United States to 
recover such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will 
make up such amount as will be just compensation in the 
manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of 
the Judicial Code. 

All such products so sold to the United States shall be sold by 
the United States at such uniform prices, quality considered, as 
may be practicable and as may be determined by said agency to 
be just and fair. 

“Any moneys received by the United States for the sale of 
any such coal and coke may, in the discretion of the President, 
be used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the pur- 
poses of this section. Any moneys not so used shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“That when directed by the President, the Federal Trade 
Commission is hereby required to proceed to make full inquiry, 
giving such notice as it may deem practicable, into the cost of 
producing under reasonably efficient management at the various 
places of production the following commodities, to wit, coal and 
coke. 

“'The books, correspondence, records, and papers in any way 
referring to transactions of any kind relating to the mining, 
production, sale, or distribution of all mine operators or other 
persons whose coal and coke have or may become subject to this 
section, and the books, correspondence, records, and papers of 
any person applying for the purchase of coal and coke from the 
United States shall at all times be subject to inspection by the said 
agency, and such person or persons shall promptly furnish said 
agency any data or information relating to the business of such 
person of persons which said agency may call for, and said agency 
is hereby authorized to procure the information in reference to 
the business of such coal-mine operators and producers of coke 
and customers therefor in the manner provided for in sections 6 
and 9 of the act of Congress approved September 26, 1914, 
entitled An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other purposes,’ and said agency 
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is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise all the powers 
granted to the Federal Trade Commission by said act for tie 
carrying out of the purposes of this section, 

“Having completed its inquiry respecting any commodity in 
any locality, it shall, if the President has decided to fix the 
prices at which any such commodity shall be sold by producers 
and dealers generally, fix and publish maximum prices for both 
producers of and dealers in any such commodity, which maxi- 
mum prices shall be observed by all producers and dealers until 
further action thereon is taken by the commission. 

“In fixing maximum prices for producers the commission 
shall allow the cost of production, including the expense of 
operation, maintenance, depreciation, and depletion, and shall 
add thereto a just and reasonable profit. 

In fixing such prices for dealers, the commission shall allow 
the cost to the dealer and shall add thereto‘a just and reasonable 

, sum for his profit in the transaction. 

“The maximum prices so fixed and published shall not be 
construed as invalidating any contract in which prices are fixed, 
made in good faith, prior to the establishment and publication of 
maximum prices by the commission. 

“Whoever shall, with knowledge that the prices of any such 
commodity have been fixed as herein provided, ask, demand, or 
receive a higher price, or whoever shall, with knowledge that 
the regulations have been prescribed as herein provided, violate 
or refuse to conform to any of the same, shall, upon conviction, 
be punished by fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. Each independent anh 
action shall constitute a separate offense. 

“Nothing in this section shall be construed as restricting or 
modifying in any manner the right the Government of the United 
States may have in its own behalf or in behalf of any other 
Government at war with Germany to purchase, requisition, or 
take over any such commodities for the equipment, maintenance, 
or support of armed forces at any price or upon any terms that 
may be agreed upon or otherwise lawfully determined.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 13 
and 14 of said amendment strike out the words “ imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for not less than six months nor more than 
three years” and insert in lieu thereof the words: “a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both”; and strike out the proviso beginning on line 
21 and ending on line 26, and insert in lieu of said proviso the 
following: “Provided further, That this section shall not be 
construed to prohibit the holding or ‘accumulating of any such 
article by any such person in a quantity not in excess of the 
reasonable requirements of his business for a reasonable time 
or in a quantity reasonably required to furnish said articles 
produced in surplus quantities seasonally throughout the period 
of scant or no production.” 

Change the section number to “ 26.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its | Beck 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
said amendment strike out the words “and directed”; and in 
line 6, after the word “same” insert the words “for cash”; 
and in the same line, after the word “cost,” strike out the 
` words “payable in advance” and insert in lieu thereof the 

words “including all expenses connected therewith”; and in 
line 7 strike out the word “resolution” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ section.” 

Change the section number to 27.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
E. D. SMITH, 
HOKE SMITS, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Wx. S. KENYON, 
CARROLL S. PAGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


James C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
42 SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize the con- 
struction of a building for the use of the Treasury Department, 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 

my general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr, Corr] to the, senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HucuHeEs] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. Tmosas’s name was called), 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomas] and to state that he is paired with the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner]. My colleague 
is absent on account of illness. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] to 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose], but he has released me from the pair for this par- 
ticular vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and vote 

nay. ” i 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sissons] to the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Fatt] and vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (after Mr. Rostnson had voted 
in the affirmative). I am paired with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsenp]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kwox] to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Surra] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been requested to announce the follow- 


pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH]; 

The Sena from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Corts] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 25, as follows: 

YEAS—32. 


Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Shields 
ham Kendrick Poindexter Smith, Ga 
Chamberlain Kirb: Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
n McKellar obinson Swanson 
Mar Saulsbury Thompson 
Hollis Nelson Shafroth Trammell 
H Overman Sheppard Und 
James Phelan Sherman W 
A NAYS—25. 
Borah H: g McCumber Wadsworth 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal, New atson 
— a a 2 
Gore Kenyon Smoot 
Gronna La Follette Sterlin 
Hale Lodge Sutherland 
t NOT VOTING—89. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, Md. 
Brady Gallinger McNary Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Myers tone 
Colt Hardwick Newlands Thomas 
Curtis - ia cwe 5 — > 
Dillingham ughes ‘lownsen 
Fall Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Vardaman 
Fernald ing Reed Walsh 
Fletcher Knox Simmons Wolcott 
France Smith, Ariz, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2477) to au- 
TO the construction of a building for the use of the Treas- 

ry Department, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Pr n Public Buildings and Grounds with an amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I intended to offer an 
amendment to the pending bill, but it seems there is a committee 
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amendment which is first to be acted upon. I will, therefore, 
withhold my umendment. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 1, page 2, after line 2, it is proposed 
to insert: F 

The plans for such public building to be approved by the Commission 

Fine Arts. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee why the Commission of Fine Arts 
should have anything to do with this building at this time? I 
should think that in this war time, in view of all the expense to 
which the Government is put, if we needed any additional build- 
ing, it ought to be something ina plain, substantial mode instead 
of a mere work of art. What has the Commission of Fine Arts 
to do with this building, anyway? r 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
will permit me, I will state that this building is to be erected 
opposite the Treasury Department, west of Riggs Bank and east 
of the White House; and I do not suppose anybody who has any 
pride in Washington as the Capital of the Nation would desire 
a building erected there at any time which would not be in 
harmony with the architectural surroundings. A building on 
such a site ought to be ornamental to some extent, and so we 
have required its approval ‘by the Fine Arts Commission, whose 
function it is to consider plans for public buildings and make 
them harmonize with their surroundings. 

Mr. KENYON. It does seem to me that during these times 
the Treasury Department could get along, if necessary, with 
some plainer structure. It seems a little ridiculous, although my 
notions may be old fashioned, at a time like this, that we should 
in erecting buildings require that the plans be approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. Certainly facilities could be doubled 
up in the Treasury Department or a plainer building could be 
constructed, if necessary. 

Mr. SWANSON. The department has already reported on 
that matter. If the Senator from Iowa will go to the Treas- 
ury Department he will find that the clerks there are out in the 
corridors. I am informed by the Health Department that that 
department is already crowded to a degree that violates the 
requirements of the rules of health. 

I differ from the Senator as to the character of building that 
should be erected. I am not in favor of appropriating four or 
five hundred thousand dollars to construct temporary buildings. 
If we are going to construct a shack, we had better rent one. 
Unless we are going to spend our money on something which 
will be permanent, something the construction of which is 
really desirable, it will be a waste of money. 

Mr. KENYON. How long will it take to construct this build- 
ing? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary of the Treasury has stated 
that it could be constructed within a year. 

If the Senator will allow me, I desire to say that I have no 
interest in this matter except a public interest. Every time 
the Appropriations Committee come in here and report an item 
for the payment of $1,000,000 rent for public buildings, as it 
will have to do during this war, there is criticism of the com- 
mittee, and we are asked, “ Why do you not bring in bills to con- 
struct buildings, so that the Government shall have no rent to 
pay in Washington?” 

Mr. KENYON. I have no interest whatever in the matter, 
I am simply speaking for the great unrepresented portion of the 
American people. 

Mr. SWANSON. The unrepresented portion of the American 
democracy are opposed to renting public buildings in Washing- 
ton and enriching landlords. They are opposed to letting them 
erect private buildings on private land and letting the Govern- 
ment pay for the rent on that land, for the taxes on it, and for 
the buildings on it. We have here Government land upon which 
we can construct our own buildings more cheaply than we can 
rent from the landlords of Washington. 

Mr. KENYON, The Government has buildings now which 
it is renting, one for a theater. It can certainly get the use 
of those ‘buildings in this emergency. 

Mr. SWANSON. The land was bought by a Republican Con- 

gress upon which to erect a Department of State and a Depart- 

ment of Justice. The appropriation for the land was made; 

$50,000 was appropriated for the plans; the plans were pre- 

sah but the bill for the erection of the ‘buildings never got 
rough. 

It is exceedingly difficult to secure the passage of a bill to 
put up public buildings in ‘Washington, but it is easy to get 
through the Senate and the other House bills to erect hand- 


‘tesimal sum that no one ought to say anything about it. 


some bulldings in little towns all over this country. Such a 
proposition is scarcely opposed; ‘but when we come here with 
a proposition to erect for the great Treasury Department—one 
of the great departments of this Nation—a building on the Gov- 
ernment’s own land, it is practically impossible to get the bill 
through the Senate. It is, I repeat, more easy to get bills 
through to erect a thousand or fifteen hundred little public 
buildings all over the country. 

For one, as chairman of the committee, I have favored put- 
ting public buildings on Government land and not buying land 
for that purpose, and stopping the paying of high rents for 
buildings here in Washington. 

i: os PAGE. May I ask the Senator from Virginia one ques- 
on 

Mr. KENYON, I have the floor, I think. ; 

Mr. PAGE. Then, may I ask the Senator from Iowa does 
he understand that ‘the proposition is to erect this building 
on land owned by the Government? 

Mr. KENYON. The proposition is, as I understand, to con- 
struct it on land owned by the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, this land 
has been owned ‘by ‘the United States since 1882. In 1882 the 
‘Government paid $250,000 for this land to put on it a puhlie 
building. The proposition got through very easily when there 
was some one who had land to sell, The Government has held 
this land, as I have said, since 1882; it was bought for the 
purpose of erecting a public building on it, and now it is worth 
$575,000. This is simply a proposition to stop paying rent and 
to erect a building on the Government's own land. 

Mr. PAGE. Where is the land located? ` 

Mr. SWANSON. It is located opposite ‘the Treasury Depart- 
ment and south of the Belasco Theater. It is proposed to erect 
this building there as a part of the Treasury Department. It 
will afford 100,000 square feet of space and will be connected 
by a subway with the Treasury Department. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will not get excited bout this matter. He makes the 
same argument on every public-building proposition which comes 
along. Here is the Government owning many buildings, some 
of them used for theaters, some of them ‘used for hotels, some of 
them used as headquarters by-woman suffrage societies, that 
might just as well be used during the time of the war for the 
purposes on which the Senator is figuring. 

Of course, I realize that, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] ‘suggested, this is such a small amount it really ought 
not to be discussed here. When a bill was under consideration 
the other day we were told that $27,000,000 was such an infini- 
of 
course, this is a much less amount, but I insist that we can 
get along without ‘the new public buildings of which the Senator 
speaks, which are spread all over the country. No public-build- 
ing bill of the kind to which the Senator refers has passed the 
Senate for some little time, though such a bill did pass the other 
House providing for hundreds of public buildings. I think the 
chairman of the committee did not care to risk the bill on the 
floor of the Senate. That is the only thing I am suggesting, I 
do not do it in any controversial spirit. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know what the Senator from Iowa 
means by saying I did not care to risk the bill on the floor of 
the Senate. I was opposed to a bill for erecting public buildings 
all over this country at this time. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad of that. 

Mr. SWANSON. But I say that when the Government can 
save from $50,000 to $60,000 a year in rent and whan the Gov- 
ernment has bought and owns the land, it is very different from 
a public-building bill providing for the expenditure af $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000 for the erection of public buildings one-third of 
which are not needed and if ‘constructed will not be a saving to 
the Government. 

I did not favor a public-building bill last year, and I do not 
favor one now, but the time has come when we have got to 
settle this problem in the city of Washington: Are we going to 
utilize the land the Government now owns? We have bought 
the land; we have paid for it; it is valuable. Shall we-erect on 
it a public building such as is now contemplated or shall we 
abandon it and continue to rent? In our rentals we pay what? 
We pay for the land; we pay for the taxes on the land; we pay 
for insurance, 

I am not one of those who believe that the ‘Government, 
owning here a vast amount of real estate, can not afford to 
erect buildings on its own real estate and stop renting buildings 
from landlords here in Washington. For that reason, since I 
have been chairman of the committee I have contended that 
this is a most important question to settle in connection with 
the erection of public buildings. The great ‘Treasury Depart- 
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ment, which was one of the first departments of the Government 
to be organized, occupies a building which has not been enlarged 


since it was erected, in the time of Andrew Jackson. Its em- 
ployees are scattered all over Washington, New duties have 
been imposed on it. The Farm Loan Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the War Risk Board have been placed under its 
jurisdiction, and when you go there you find the employees are 
clear out in the corridors. The Department of Health says 
they are now too crowded, and yet when I come here with a 
proposition to construct a building, despite the present high 
prices, for forty-odd cents a square foot, when at the same time, 
as I can prove, the Government is paying for the Munsey Build- 
ing and other buildings a dollar a square foot, some Senators 
seem to think that the Government is not rich enough to provide 
its own buildings. I say the taxpayers of this country are tired 
of enriching Jandowners in Washington. This Government is 
not so bankrupt that it can not afford to provide suitable accom- 
modations for the conduct of its own business. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the taxpayers are tired of 
something, but I did not know it was the matter which the 
Senator has pointed out. The point I make, and which has 
not been answered, is this: The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] has shown that it will cost 100 per cent more to erect 
this building now than it will after the war, provided prices 
then become anywhere near normal. That being true, with all 
the expenses which are necessarily piling up, it is a good deal 
of a farce to have attached to this bill a provision that the 
plans must be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. SWANSON. While it may be true that the cost of con- 
struction has gone up, at the same time rents are going up. 
If this Government is required to rent buildings for the next 
four or five years at the high rentals it will be obliged to pay, in 
five or six years those rentals would amount to nearly enough 
to construct a building of its own. Rents are going up in 
Washington at a great rate. I have a letter saying that the 
rental of some of the buildings now used for the Government 
will be advanced to $1.50 a square foot. There is nothing in- 
volved in this bill except a desire to see to it that the business 
of the Government is provided for and that the Government 
stops paying rent to landlords by utilizing land which was bought 
and paid for 35 years ago. It seems to me, if the Government 
is ever going to follow sensible business lines in connection 
with its buildings, this is as sensible a suggestion as can be pre- 
sented to it. ! 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am opposed to hav- 
ing the Fine Arts Commission interfere with the building pro- 
posed to be erected or with any of the public buildings erected 
in Washington. I am also utterly opposed to having private 
citizens erect buildings and rent them to the Government. I 
think those of us in charge of Government affairs ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves because of the rents the Government pays 
in this city. 

Mr. BORAH. That is also true of individuals who come here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not agree with the Senator 
about that. They occupy an entirely different position, and 
rents for individuals are not especially high here. But the Gov- 
ernment owns the land; it owns much more land than it needs 
for all the buildings it requires, and why should a private citizen 
put up a building for the Department of Justice, for instance, 
and rent it to the Government upon a basis that must necessarily 
pay him back in a few years what the building cost him? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the Senator understands this is a 
war measure. I should like to ask him if he thinks this build- 
ing will be completed before the war is over? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not discussing it as a war 
measure. I am using this opportunity to criticize what has been 
going on. \ 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, let me ask the Senator, if he is not con- 
sidering it as a war measure, does he not think that it is very 
inopportune to erect public buildings of this kind during the 
war, when construction costs more than in normal times and 
when the Government needs the money for other purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not necessarily so. I think that the 
Government rent roll in the District of Columbia is a reflection 
upon all of us and an example of lack of business capacity in 
handling the affairs of the Government. 

I repeat, the Government has the land; it has had it for 
years. I am not discussing simply this bill, but I happened to 


enter the Chamber, and am taking advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to say something I have been wanting to say for some 
time, not with reference to this bill especially but generally. 
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On Pennsylvania. Avenue there are a half dozen new buildings 
erected for the Government by private citizens. That condition 
is a shame; it is a reflection upon our business capacity. We 
can erect buildings as cheaply as private citizens can; we have 
the land, and why should we not put up our own buildings? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Wait a moment. I think one reason 
is the Fine Arts Commission. I am opposed to their interfering , 
with our buildings. One reason why the Government has not 
gone ahead and provided itself suitable accommodations is that 
there has been an idea that every time the Government erected 
a building it must erect a monument to art to be seen and 
admired for all time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. Let me finish, please, 
and then I will yield the Senator the floor. I believe we ought, 
as business men, to adopt a sensible office-building plan to take 
care of the enlarging “necessities of the Government, and when- 
ever we need more space we should put up such a building, in- 
stead of having our rent roll expand, as it has since I have been 
in the Senate, from about $350,000 a year to nearly a million 
dollars, where I understand it now is. We ought to use the 
ground we own, and put up buildings costing, say, $500,000— 
neat, plain, simple office buildings, to meet the enlarging and 
increasing necessities of the various departments. 

I will vote against the Fine Arts Commission having any- 
thing to do with this building; I will vote with the Senator 
from Iowa on that proposition; but I do believe that we ought 
to stop paying rent, and not allow private citizens to put up 
another building for the Government when we can erect build- 
ings as cheaply as the individual and when we already have 
the ground. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. CALDER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator realizes, does he not, that. this 
bill does not contemplate the construction of the kind of build- 
ing he is advocating? The proposed building is to be orna- 
mental in character, to correspond with the Treasury Depart- 
ment Building. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator, of course, understood 
me to say that I was opposed to the Fine Arts Commission hay- 
ing anything to do with it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think we would prevent the 
erection of that kind of building if the provision regarding the 
Fine Arts Commission were stricken out? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. You have it entirely in your power 
to determine the character of the building. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I mean the Senate has. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Secretary of the Treasury would have. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senate has. ' 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the bill ought to be amended if the Sen- 
ator’s idea is to be carried out. I agree with the Senator in the 
main. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I stated to the Senator that I used 
this opportunity to say something that was in my system which 
I wanted to get rid of. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING, I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia 
how it is in the power of the Senate to pass upon plans for any 
public building? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senate can specify the charac- 
ter of building; it can require the plans to be approved by it; 
it can specify, very briefly, the nature of the building; it can 
prescribe a type to correspond with office buildings erected in 
the cities., 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator will allow me, as I under- 
stand, the fufiction of Congress usually appertains to appro- 
priations of the amount to be expended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have an idea that Congress has 
some additional authority, although I may be mistaken. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator think it practical for 
Congress to specify the plans for public buildings? ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. It could specify an office- 
building type, acording to the ordinary standards of office 
buildings. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator refers to the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. I am surprised that he should object to having the 


I yield first to the Senator from 
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Fine Arts Commission pass upon the character of the architec- 
ture, the beauty of the archftecture. We have always discussed 
the city of Washington as a place of magnificent distances. Is 
it not a proper thing, is it not the best thing in the long run for 
this city, that there should be a Fine Arts Commission to pass 
upon every public building erected? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. I will say to the Senator that 
I have been here for six years hearing that story, and what has 
happened? Additional buildings have been constructed by pri- 
vate citizens and the rentals paid by the Government have in- 
creased from about $350,000 a year to nearly a million dollars, 
That is what it has meant. It has been said, “ Let us wait until 
we can erect a great, ornamental building of exquisite archi- 
tecture”; but the buiiding has not been erected by the Govern- 
ment, and in the meantime we have paid hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the landlords from whom the Government rents, 
who continue te erect building after building for use by the 
Government. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, has not that 
been the policy of the present administration? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. CALDER. If I have been properly informed, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Navy Annex, and the building of the Civil Service Commission 
have all been constructed and rented under the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the new building of 
the Department of the Interior is a rented building. 

Mr. CALDER. I mentioned the new Interior Department 
Building, but perhaps I was wrong about that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I intro- 
duced a bill to construct buildings for the Department of 
Justice and the Department of State on the land bought by the 
Government opposite the Willard Hotel, contiguous to the Treas- 
ury. These buildings would have relieved the State, War, ard 
Navy Department of some of the congestion now in evidence 
there. The Government paid for the land upon which those 
buildings were to be erected, and they paid $50,000 for plans for 
the buildings, which plans were approved. I sought to have 
that bill passed, but it was defeated repeatedly. Consideration 
was refused it on the objection of the former Senator from 
Ohio, Mr. Burton, the former Senator from New York, Mr. 
Root, and others, 

As chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, I desire to say that whenever a vote has been taken, 
ir has been found that a majority of Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber have voted against constructing such buildings. 
I hope that will not be so in this case, but ever since I have been 
chairman of the committee there have been some Members on 
the Democratic side who were strong for public buildings in 
their local communities. and who frequently criticized me for not 
bringing before the Senate public-buildings bills, who united with 
a large number of the Republicans to defeat every proposition 
that has been brought forth to construct buildings on Govern- 
ment land for Government uses in Washington, instead of spend- 
ing thousands of dollars in rent and filling the pockets of the 
landlords of this city. I hope Senators will stand by me on 
this matter. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I must leave in a 
moment. I only came up at the ringing of the bells to vote, 
not expecting to take any part in the debate, but I could not 
forbear to use the opportunity to express a criticism which I 
have been inwardly indulging about the silly, extravagant policy 
which we have pursued in regard to our public buildings, One 
of the troubles has been that whenever it has been proposed 
to put up a sane office building for the Government, we have 
been told that the judgment of the Fine Arts mission or 
some other tribunal must be followed or that some peculiar 
and expensive system of architecture must be employed; and 
so, instead of constructing buildings for the Government, we 
have allowed private citizens to erect nice plain office buildings 
which are seen in the city just as much as if they belonged to 
the Government. 

Mr. CALDER rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am going to yield the floor entirely 
to the Senator from New York in a moment, for I must go to 
the Finance Committee, as I promised to return at once. I 
hope, however, Senators will get out of the idea that we must 
have un great monumental architectural structure every time 
we put up an office annex for the Government, and that we will 
adopt the sane policy of erecting practical office buildings upon 
ground owned by the Government, which will economically pro® 
vide for the Government, and stop running up inexcusable rent 
accounts, which now amount to nearly $1,000,000, as I under- 
stand. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield the floor to the Senator. 
~ Mr. PAGE. I merely want to ask the Senator a question, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very well. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] says 
that the land upon whieh it is proposed to erect this building is 
land which the Government has owned for 35 years, and I take 
it for granted that it is the site neur the Belasco Theater. For 
one, I want to say that I think I am as much of an economist as 
is the Senator from Georgia, but I am totally and heartily op- 
posed to erecting on that corner, directly opposite the Treasury 
Department Building and contiguous to the White House, in a 
locality where every building is an object of art, a cheap, ordi- 
nary, office-style of structure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer, Mr. President, that the 
ordinary office building is not cheap and is not lacking in har- 
mony. The ordinary office building beautifies the streets of 
New York and beautifies the streets of Boston, Near the 
Shoreham Hotel there are a number of handsome office build- 
ings, and a building of such character erected on the corner 
now proposed to be utilized would not be inharmonious and 
would be amply satisfying, I think, to the eyes of all except 
the extremely fastidious, or those who wish to be their Govern- 
ment’s landlords. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
want the floor for himself or to ask me a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am through. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President. I am not a member of the 
committee that reported this bill, and perhaps am not so well 
qualified to speak about it as those who have heard the evidence, 
but I do earry in my mind the location where it is proposed to 
erect this building, and, from the dimensions given in the report 
of the committee, 136 feet on one street and 186 on the other, 
being at the corner of Madison Place and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
it would give 25,296 square feet of ground space. The report 
does not indicate how many stories high it is intended to carry 
the building, but it estimates that there would be available 
100,000 square feet of office floor space. I presume that is after 
deducting hallways and the dimensions of the interior walls, 
and that the building would probably be three or four stories 
high, judging from the square feet of the ground area. 

But, Mr. President, I am moved to say just a word in relation 
to this bill, because, having read the report, it is perfectly evi- 
dent to me that the Treasury Department, whose duties are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, needs more space. The principal 
question which confronts us is whether we will divide up the 
additional force that they are all the time being compelled to 
acquire to meet the duties we are imposing upon them and scat- 
ter them about in old private dwellings and private buildings 
throughout the city, or whether we will utilize land that the 
Government has now held since 1882, a period of some 35 years, 
and erect a building designed for the purposes and uses of the 
Treasury Department, the operating cost of which will be for- 
ever much less than would be the cost if they are compelled to 
hire a half dozen different buildings and split their force up; 
and, if so, whether we can make sure that it shall be built to 
comport with the surroundings. 

I would heartily agree with the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sasrru] that if a building were to be erected 
in some other part of the city, in a neighborhood where the 
buildings are of simple factory or office construction, it would 
be an unwise expenditure of money to make it subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission of Fine Arts. But I entirely 
agree with what the Senator from Vermont said. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the old Treasury Building in the city of 
Washington is the finest example of pure Grecian art that there 
is in the country. Where the Government is the proprietor, to 
put right across the street from that beautiful building, with its 
monolith granite colunms, which will stand there forever, a 
building merely calculated to protect a certain number of em- 
ployees from the weather, a mere brick building, or a building 
with no artistic finish at all, it seems to me among educated 
men—and we all pretend to be men of some artistic apprecia- 
tion—would be a public calamity. 

In the first place, the services of the Commission of Fine 
Arts are free to the Government, as I understand. The interior 
arrangement being the same, it seems to me beyond question 
that the additional cost of having a decent exterior. approved 
by men who have the confidence of everybody, to whose judg- 
ment anybody would submit if they were to erect a beautiful 
country seat for themselves or any building where art and 
beauty were to have any attention at all paid to them, would be 
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a mighty small percentage of the cost of the building. It would 
be merely a few columns, a few ideas of design. a 

To have anything placed at that corner, which we all know so 
well, next to the Belasco Theater, and about which we have all 
inquired, when we came to Washington, why such a beautiful 
location continued to remain vacant—to have anything put 
there about which every stranger who came to town would say, 
“ How in the world does it happen that in the National Capital, 
‘where we are attempting by a slight additional expenditure of 
public funds to set a standard for the whole Nation for art and 
beauty, to make this the model city beautiful, a structure has 
been erected there that stands out like a sore thumb, incom- 
patible with all its surroundings?” and to have to answer, 
“Well, Congress thought that the Fine Arts Commission were 
a set of faddists, or that the Government buildings ought to be 
built upon the factory plan and severely plain, and it would 
cost a little more to build it so that it would be a thing of 
beauty instead of a thing of monstrosity,’ would be a humilia- 
tion for any of us. 

I believe, as it lies in my mind, that there is a well-built 
building immediately adjoining this proposed site on the east. 
Then comes the Riggs Bank, which itself has a beautiful front, 
and then the American Security & Trust Co. Building—all 
buildings of artistic merit, with fine granite columns, and all 
buildings, I have no doubt, designed with some respect and 
some attention to the old Treasury Building. Right in the 
neighborhood, too, there is a magnificent new hotel going up. I 
believe it is called the Hotel Washington. ; 

If we are going to have this building at all on that site, ther 
can not be any question that it ought to be subjected to some 
artistic supervision; and while the Senator from Georgia sug- 
gests that we can prescribe what sort of artistic effect would be 
most acceptable in that place, that is an impossible suggestion. 
While I have a certain degree of artistic perception myself and 
admire things of beauty, I am not a creator of them; and when 
the Senators think it over calmly I doubt if they would be 
willing to submit such a proposition to anybody in the Senate. 
We are not specialists in that line. We can all admire a beau- 
tiful oil painting, but very few of us could reproduce it or sug- 
gest the lines upon which it should be created. 

For that reason, Mr, President, I hope very much that if the 
bill is to pass, this provision subjecting it to the approval of 
the Commission of Fine Arts will remain in the bill. Although 
we are spending a great deal of money on war measures and it 
is not pleasurable to have to spend another million dollars or a 
million and a quarter just at this time for this building, we 
must realize that it is not a question of spending the amount or 
saving it. 

The question is, Shall we spend it in a way in which it will 
be of permanent and enduring use to the Government, or shall 
we spend it in such a way that after a few years we will have 
to lose a great deal of the amount that we have apprcpriated? 

The report of the committee states that the increased number 
of employees necessitated in the Department of the Treasury 
by the additional duties that we have imposed upon them, and 
are continuing to impose,.is 300 additional employees in connec- 
tion with the liberty bond issue alone, and 300 more on some 
other duties we have imposed upon them, and more on the next 
issue of liberty bonds. The Secretary states that this has been 
somewhat necessitated by the great duties cast upon the depart- 
ment growing out of the great war we are entering upon. He 
also states, or the committee states, and I assume from evidence 
before the committee that these increased officials and clerks 
in the department will not all vanish when the war closes; 
that many of these duties will have to be kept up. They also 
state the amount of money they are paying now eto private 
parties for disassociated locations, when the whole business of 
the department would be much better conducted if they were 
coordinated and more closely held together. 5 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I feel that I shall support 

this bill, and I hope the provision in regard to the Fine Arts 
Commission will be left in it. . 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have not thus far been 
convinced that I ought to give my support to this appropriation 
of a million and a quarter dollars for the erection of this build- 
ing during this war, while we are so badly in need of funds; 
but I very much hope that if the bill is to pass it will contain 
this amendment, which provides that the plans for the building 
shall be submitted to the Fine Arts Commission. I feel as 
mcrongly as the Senator from Connecticut does about that 
question. : e 

Mr. President, it is an unfortunate thing that many, many 
years ago the buildings which were constructed in Washington 
were not all submitted to a fine arts commission. If we will 
just go about this town and look at some of the Government 
buildings that were put up at v»fortunate periods in the develop- 
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ment of architecture, without any relation to the buildings in 
their neighborhood, I am sure we will all regret that some 
standardization of architectural design was not enforced at an 
earlier period. One has only to remember the Post Office Build- 
ing, that gray monstrosity that sits down upon Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and will be there, presumably, for two or three hundred 
years to come, a sight that can never be avoided: by any Ameri- 
can citizen visiting the National Capital and seeking to stroll 
down or up Pennsylvania Avenue. We can think of the Pension 
Office Building, this red tomb over here that desecrates a park, 
with no more artistic beauty to it and no more right to exist 
in a National Capital in that particular place than a great fac- 
tory building with a tall chimney arising from it; and we can 
think of other buildings of the same type that unfortunately 
sprang up and became stationary, as it were, within the limits 
of the National Capital. 

For one, Mr. President, I have been somewhat dismayed at 
the tendency in recent years to house the departments of the 
Government in so-called office buildings. I know they are 
cheaper. I know perhaps the elevators in them run faster: I 
know that perhaps you can get more clerks in the same cubic 
space than you can get in a so-called monumental building. I 
am somewhat dismayed at the suggestion made upon the floor 
this afternoon that an office building, such as we have in the 
city of New York by the hundreds, is an object of beauty, or 
that the office buildings in the city of Boston are objects of 
beauty. I can not agree with that contention. They turn our 
streets into canyons. In the case of an office building there is 
nothing that suggests the fact that a great Government is 
oceupying it. There is nothing monumental in their character. 
I hope, if this bill is to pass, that any and every building 
erected under its terms, or under any other bill that is brought 
in here for the erection of a Government building in Wash- 
ington, at least, before it is put up shall be submitted, so far 
as its plans and its architectural design are concerned, to a 
fine arts commission of some kind that shall pass upon it, and 
prevent this Capital City of the United States being desecrated 
by buildings which have no place here, and which, were they 
to be placed anywhere else, would be taken merely as common, 
commercial office buildings that were to be put up for ordi- 
nary purposes. 

I do not think the National Capital should be characterized 
by such buildings, built by ‘the Government upon its own 
ground. I think the Government should put up the handsomest 
buildings that the ground can contain. I for one am willing to 
spend a hundred thousand or two hundred thousand dollars 
more for a building and be satisfied that the people of the 
United States, when they come here to visit this city, will re- 
gard it as a thing of beauty. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this is an interesting and an 
important subject. 


I quite agree with what I have heard said this afternoon 
with relation to the construction of buildings for occupancy by 
the Government in the District of Columbia, and I hope that 
a systematic plan will be followed to carry out the provisions 
of the original plan to develop the city of Washington. While 
it might be practicable to have an ordinary office building for 
certain purposes, it does seem to me that, generally speaking, 
we can afford to erect in Washington buildings of great archi- 
tectural merit, and I am glad the Senator from Virginia has 
inserted in this proposition a reference to the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, Indeed, that is one of the best things in the bill. We 
ought to have a systematic plan of character of the buildings to 
be erected, and only by reference to a competent commission 
can that be brought about. 

I think we have been lax in Congress. I am not sure but that 
it is up te-the majority, during the last three or four or five years, 
if we have not carried out the plans which have been perfected 
for the improvement of the location between Pennsylvania. Ave- 
nue and Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. The Government 
owns a large area there, covered by buildings of no importance, 
and it is the natural place for the beginning of the systematic 
development of that area south of Pennsylvania Avenue. I wish 
that years ago we had adopted plans which were approved by a 
very competent commission of architects, and had erected there 
buildings which would be useful at this time or useful at any 
other time. 

I think the Government, as a matter of economy, should, gen- 
erally speaking, erect its own buildings and manage them in the 
District of Columbia. I think it would be cheaper than to have 
buildings erected, as they have been during the last three or 
four years, by individuals, on a basis which means, of course, 
considerable profit to them, and which would necessarily mean 
that the Government could do it on a more economical basis. 
That is to say, the rates of interest would be very much less. 
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Personally I do not approve of developing this particular site, 
and if I had the entire power in the matter I would sell the 
lot on which it Is proposed to erect this building. The Senator 
from Virginia said it could be sold for perhaps $600,000, or 
that, perhaps, was its value, which is practically three times 
what it originally cost. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
it can not be sold at any price with the conditions that were 
imposed as to the character of the building that should be put 
there. The prospective purchasers have refused to consider 
any sale that will not permit them to put up an immense office 
building, or something of that kind. I do not think the Govern- 
ment could consent to have an ordinary, common building put 
up there even by a private individual. As the Senator says, some 
architects say that the Treasury Department is the finest build- 
ing we have here; and we have either got to use this sue or let 
it remain vacant. We can not sell it for anything, unless we 
allow private individuals to put up any kind of a building there. 

Mr. WEEKS. I agree that if a building is to be erected there 
it should be of suitable character for that neighborhood. It is in 
about the most conspicuous part of Washington, and, in my 
judgment, it would be a great mistake to erect an unsightly 
building on that particular location; and yet I would greatly 
prefer to expend the money on the site south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, that site was 
bought for a building for the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The money was paid for it for that purpose. 

Mr. WEEKS. And the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. WARREN. And it was intended, at least, to take in the 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; but suitable plans were prepared and 
the Government paid the money for them. It paid $50,000 for 
the plans to the architect who prepared the most beautiful plans. 
The money was paid and the plans were adopted. I introduced 
a bill, and the committee unanimously reported it, to erect the 
building. If we had it now the Army and Navy Departments 
would not have to be paying.a whole lot of rent that they pay 
now. The State Department could have moved out, and we 
would have avoided paying these excessively high rents that we 
are paying now for the Army and Navy. But I could not get 
the bill considered. it is nearly impossible to get these bills 
considered unless you load them down with a general public- 
building bill for every little village in the country. 

I agree with the Senator; but, you see, the Treasury Depart- 
ment needs 100,000 square feet of floor space. It is now renting 
67,000 square feet. This will give the 100,000 square feet. The 
Treasury Department has asked for 37,000 square feet more 
space. It is already renting 67,000, which makes a total of 
105,000. If this building is erected the Treasury Department 
will not need to rent any space at all. This is the only place 
where the Treasury Department could be enlarged. The pur- 
pose is to have an underground passage. Then it will be a part 
of the Treasury Department as much as if it were immediately 
adjoining it. This is the only place I know of where the Treas- 
ury Department could be enlarged. 

I have seen the plan of the building. It seems to me to be in 
accord with the Treasury Department and also with the Riggs 
Bank Building. I agree with the Senator that a building ought 
not to be put up there that is not in accord with the White House 
architecture, the Treasury Department, and the Riggs Bank 
Building, and for that reason I thought that amendment ought 
to be put on. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is one other point to which I want to 
call attention. I have not any idea that this building can be 
completed within a year, or that it will be completed within a 
year; and necessarily it will cost from 25 to 50 per cent more 
than it would in ordinary times. If it were possible to have 
this building erected next week or next month, there might be 
some excuse; I think, for the very large increase in the cost ‘of 
its erection; but as it is not possible to do that, in my judgment, 
within 18 months, when in all probability—at least, we hope 
so—the war will be over, and conditions will have returned to 
normal, it does not seem to me entirely wise to undertake the 
erection of the building at this time. But I hope the Senator 
from Virginia will pursue the course to which he now seems to 
be pointing, to have erected in the city of Washingten suitable 
buildings, suitable in number and size, to supply the govern- 
mental ne@ds. I am confident it will be economy, and that it 
will add greatly to the character of the city. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to say only a few 
words, 

I am somewhat familiar with this 1 site. We had a 
pretty fair four-story brick building there, which some years ago 
was -occupied by the Department of Justice. It was our own 


building. All at once the report was given out that that build- 
ing was unsafe and insanitary, and it was torn down. It was 
a pretty good building, a four-story building. I had occasion to 
go there several times to consult the Department of Justice. 
They finally succeeded in tearing down the building, and then 
they went and rented a residence north of one of the parks in 
the city for the Department of Justice, that they have occupied 
ever since. I always thought that it was a great waste to pull 
down a building that the department could as well have ‘occu- 
pied, simply for the purpose of moving them into a private resi- 
dence, 

In respect to this matter of architectural AEREN I entirely 
concur with the Senators from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
There are only three or four public buildings in this city that 
have any pretensions to real architecture. The White House 
is one of them. The Treasury Department is another. The 
old Interior Department, or what they call the Patent Office, is 
the best of all, and the building across from there. The Patent 
Office has the most beautiful Grecian Doric columns that I have 
ever seen anywhere, and the Treasury Department comes next 
with its other columns, which I believe belong to the Ionic style, 
and also the old Post Office Building, now occupied by a part 
of the War Department 

It seems to me that this building, if the Treasury Depart- 
ment needs it, ought to be erected on this very site, for one or 
two reasons. 

In the first place, it is so near the Treasury Department, 
and an underground passage can be easily made to communicate 
with the old building, so as to make them practically one. We 
have had some experience here with what a greut help it is to 
have the underground passage between the Capitol and the 
Senate Office Building. The distance from the north end of 
the Treasury Department across Pennsylvania Avenue to this 
site is very short, and a good underground passageway would 
make it very convenient. 

When you come to the matter of architecture, a building 
erected there ought to be erected in harmony with the Treasury 
Department and the White House. I do not know how. other 
Senators feel about it, but a few years ago I made a trip to 
Europe, I saw some of the palaces there, and I came back here 
with a higher admiration for the White House than I had ever 
had before. The White House is of the most chaste and most 
perfect style of architecture, and I hope it will not be destroyed 
or injured or tampered with in any way. 

This building to be erected here, being so near the White 
House and so near the Treasury Building—the two buildings 
that come nearest to the Grecian school of architecture and to 
perfection in that line—ought to be in harmony with those build- 
ings. To put up an ordinary office building, like some of these 
office buildings, would mar the appearance both of the Treasury 
Building and of the White House. 

I have never been enamored with the site that we were forced 
to purchase some years ago south of the Avenue. It is rather 
low ground. It is not quite so low as that monstrosity of the 
Post Office Department, but it is low ground. It sags down 
south and southeast from the corner of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Now, there may be room for a State Department build- 
ing there. I have always felt that the Department of Justice, 
with the law library and the Supreme Court, ought to be in one 
building, and that that building ought to be right here opposite the 
Congressional Library. We want the law library here near us. 
The Supreme Court have small quarters. If you go into the 
law library, you will see how confined they are. To my mind, 
the proper way would be to house the Supreme Court, our law 
library, and the Department of Justice under one roof; and I 
think the appropriate place, instead of going into that swampy 
hollow southeast of the Treasury Department, would be up here 
on Capitol Hill. 

They talk about beautifying the city! That would complete 
the beautification of this square here. We have on the south- 
east the House Office Building and on the northeast we have 
the Senate Office Building and out in this direction we have 
the Congressional Library. If we should fill this other space, 
we would have the Capitol surrounded on three sides with suit- 
able and proper buildings. 

The Congressional Library is a building that is not only useful 
but is a work of art in itself. No one can criticize that. So I 
trust that if the new Treasury Building is to be built it will 
be built just where the Senator from Virginia proposes that it 
shall be built; but I further trust that when it comes to the 
erection of a Department of Justice building that building, in- 
cluding the law library and quarters for the Supreme Court, 


will be built up here near the two Houses of Congress, opposite 


the Congressional Library. It has no business down in that 
swamp hole there, that rough, harum-searum part of the city. 
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deal has been to 
see, in the city here, how when people had a lot of property 
that was not exactly in good order and was not paying good 
rent, but was a sort of a dead and worthless property, they 
would manage to unload it on the Government. Now, look at 


One thing that has discouraged me a 


all this space, a lot of it, between here and the depot. A lot of 
good buildings were torn down—for what? To make a park 
between here and the Union Depot. They might have had a 
limited park, but they extended it in front of the Southern 
Railway office, and extended it down in this direction. Before 
long there will be another drive made on Congress to take a 
couple of more squares down here “to round it out,” as they 
call it, and make it perfect. _ 

We had in this Chamber a Senator from the West who had 
a grand scheme, and that was to have all the Government 
buildings built in a row on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue; to have them erected there like a line of Lombardy 
poplars in that swampy ground where the Tiber, in olden times, 
before it was covered with pavement, discharged its waters into 
the Potomac. The remnant of that project was the acquisi- 
tion—and, thank God, it was limited to that—of those three 
or four squares next to the Treasury Department. There is a 
hotel there, there is a theater, and God knows what else there 
is in that locality; but we acquired that years ago, and per- 
haps we ought to utilize it for some of the departments; per- 
haps for the Department of Commerce, who are in that artistic 
building—no; not artistic, but that building which approximates 
to a skyscraper down on Pennsylvania Avenue. Perhaps suit- 
able quarters could be found for them there. 

Yesterday I called at the Department of Justice, and, much 
to my astonishment, I found they had vacated the residence 
that they occupied after they had torn down the brick building 
on the site next to the Riggs Bank. I found that they had gone 
into new quarters, and I ventured to state what happened in 
the case of the Census Office Building and had happened in 
that great building here on G street once occupied by the Post 
Office Department. When they succeed in getting the Govern- 
ment to enter into a contract to put up a building and rent it 
they generally get enough out of it to pay for the cost of the 
building in one or two years, and then they haye the stuff left 
on their hands, and they always manage to load it on the 
Government. 

As I go down here on the cars on the line that runs in front 
of Judiciary Square, as they call it, there is a building that is 
a sort of a stray building. It used to be occupied by the Dis- 
trict government. Then I believe they managed to get it used 
as a sort of bureau or place for medical supplies, and I believe’ 
they have got some other department housed there now; at 
least there is a Government sign in front of it. What rent they 
pay I do not know. 

Senators talk about beautifying the city. I am heartily in 
favor of it. but, Mr. President, I think we have allowed the 
real estate men in Washington to work the Government beyond 
all rime and reason. I hope my good friend from Virginia, 
now that he has stepped into the breach, will put u stop to this 
acquisition of dead and down property for the sake of relieving 
the owners, and stick to good high ground. 

Let me call your attention to another matter, What use was 
there in putting the District Building down in that swampy 
country? It was nothing but a swamp, as you will see by look- 
ing at an old map of Washington. It ought to have been built 
upon Judiciary Square, where there is high, good ground. But 
the street car company had an old abandoned power house there. 
It had been burned and destroyed and the ground was saddled 
on the Government. The District Building was built there at 
great expense, for it takes a good deal of money to get a founda- 
tion in a’ swampy piece of land like that. - 

Take the building where the Post Office Department is. It 
puts me in mind of ohe of those old feudal castles that were 
built for an army of retainers and built as a matter of defense, 
It was built down there in the swamp. It must have taken 
a mint of money to obtain a proper foundation. I was told it 
was built there because two of the leading newspapers of the 
city fronted on that street and were very anxious to have that 
feudal castle built right in front of them. They got what they 
wanted, but the Government, in my opinion, was left in the 
lurch. If we could dispose of that building for some other pur- 
pose and get the Post Office Department on high and dry ground, 
it would be a great benefit to the people. 

Mr. President, perhaps I have straggled and wandered on 
this question. In the matter of architecture and the work of 
the Fine Arts Commission you may think it strange that a 
rural chap like me. a farmer, should have any such notions; but 

I entirely. agree with the views of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, the Senutor from Virginia, and the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts that whatever buildings we construct hereafter ought 
to be buildings of architectural beauty and not mere sky- 
scrapers, and above all that it is important when we erect 
structures near the old Treasury Department and near the 
White House that those structures should be in harmony with 
those two best specimens of our architecture. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, so that there may be no danger 
of my attitude being misunderstood, I want to say that I am 
in favor of the committee amendment. I agree to a great extent 
with what has been said by the Senator from Connecticut and 
other Senators in regard to the erection of a building at this 
particular place. I would not be opposed under ordinary condi- 
tions to the appropriation of money for the erection of the 
kind of a building that is proposed at that place. I think it 
would be a mistake in this particular locality where it is pro- 
posed erect this building that we should erect a skyscraper, 
Of course, it ought to correspond with the Treasury Building. 
My opposition comes not from that but from the fact that at 
this particular time we ought not to be erecting buildings of 
that kind. It is conceded that it is to be ornamental. It is con- 
ceded that it will not be higher than the Treasury Building. It 
will not be an office building. As far as financial economy is 
concerned, it would not meet that kind of a specification. even 
in time of peace, when we were not so hard pushed for funds, 
But now we are called upon to appropriate money for the neces- 
sities of this war that stagger the imagination. Every citizen, 
every man, woman, and child, has been importuned from the 
White House, by every public official, by every newspaper, to 
economize in every direction. We are asked to eat less. Weare 
asked even to wear our clothes longer. We are asked to eat 
certain kinds of food as a matter of economy. I have not 
criticized any propaganda of that kind. It has my entire ap- 
proval and sympathy. I am trying to carry out in my weak 
way in my individual capacity those theories. I think as a 
patriotic duty we owe it to our country, to the men who have 
to foot the bills, and we owe it out of respect to the men who 
are going to give up their lives for our cause that we economize 
in every possible direction. 

We are confronted now in the midst of that condition with a 
proposition from the committee to construct a monumental 
building for whom? For the Treasury Department. presided 
over by the son-in-law of the President. From all these men 
has gone forth the proclamation to everybody, economize, save, 
do not be extravagant, cut down what you eat, even to whut 
you wear, make last year’s machine do for this year's. if you 
are a farmer, and wear last year’s suit and last year’s shoes. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury, with his department right next 
to the White House itself, will utilize a million and a quarter 
of this money that we are getting from the hard-worked tax- 
payers of our country to build a monument of beauty in order 
that his working force may work in marble halls and at mahog- 
any desks. 

Mr. President, that is all wrong, in my judgment. The moral 
effect of it is wrong. The Secretary of the Treasury is the last 
man in the United States who ought to ask this. No one man, 
unless it is the President himself, ought to be more careful about 
economy now than he, and if he does ask it we ought to decline 
to comply with his request. It is not right; it is not fair. 

If we construct a building at this place, as I said, it ought to 
correspond, and it will, with the Treasury Building. I am not 
finding fault with that. Although I have no expert knowledge, 
I concede, for the sake of the argument, at least, that the experts 
are righ? They say that the Treasury Building is a beautiful 
specimen of art. I have noticed that beauty in architecture 
in recent years runs to low buildings, and I can not help but 
think that that means more buildings. That is more work for 
the architect. Low buildings will not house as many working 
people as tall buildings, and hence it just happens—I presume it 
is a coincidence—that the artistic eye of the architect demands 
low buildings and more buildings and more work for the 
architect. 

The style of architecture, I think to some extent, is like 
women's dresses, It changes from year to year. 

Senators have taken occasion to make fun of the old Post 
Office Building, now used by the Post Office Department, down 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. They call it a monstrosity. It is 
built out of granite; it is fireproof; it has one of the most 
beautiful courts in the center I have ever seen and the largest 
American flag that ever was made. All the workers there are 
safe from destruction from wind or storm or fire if they are 
inside of that building. It has not a crack in it from the top 
of the fifth floor to the bottom of the basement below. It was 
considered a beauty several years ago. Now it is a monstrosity. 
If you would take off of it three stories and leave it two stories 
high, I have no doubt it would be an architectural beauty. It 
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is constructed of the same material as the two wings of the 
Treasury Department and is better constructed than the main 
part of the Treasury Building, which is not strictly fireproof. 
It was constructed out of sandstone, and only a few years ago we 
paid $250,000 to put an outside granite facing on the Treasury 
Building. The immense structure that is on top of the building, 
that appears to be a stone fence around the top of it, it was dis- 
covered then was nothing but wood. 3 ` 

And yet that is a building that is perfect! We have to run 
under the street and take part of the next block to get enough 
room for the Treasury officials to work, when if that building 
was as high as this monstrosity down on Pennsylvania Avenue 
it would accommodate twice the number of people that this new 
building that you contemplate would accommodate. - 

Mr. President, it would not do for me to say that I thought 

the old Post Office Building was a nice-looking building, but I 
happened to have in charge a few weeks ago a party of gentle- 
men and ladies from the great city of New York. If they had 
been from my State, you probably would not pay much atten- 
tion to their opinion on art, but they were from New York, from 
the very place where the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] lives, who expresses the opinion that this buildifg is a 
monstrosity. They were unable to find the New York Senators. 
I found them accidentally and showed them around the Capitol 
and took them out on the west side and pointed out the public 
buildings. I pointed out the different buildings that I thought 
they ought to see. The next day, after they had been around, 
they called on me. It is just a coincidence; I remember very 
distinctly that they commented particularly on this old mon- 
strosity. I had asked them to go up in that building and look 
over that beautiful court where the mail of the Capital City 
used to be distributed and handled before we built a two-story 
building for the post office in the city of Washington, and one 
that met the views of architects and artists. It is peculiar that 
these New Yorkers thought that the most beautiful building 
that they had been inside of. It was a remarkable building, 
they thought. I have heard the expression of hundreds of peo- 
ple to the effect that the old Post Office Building is a beauty. 
When those visitors from New York had examined it they 
thought it was not only beautiful but it was remarkably useful, 
well constructed, without a flaw and without an error. 
- I agree—although when I say that I agree I have to con- 
fess I am not artistic—I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
when he says that we might construct buildings like office 
buildings for some of the employees of the Government with 
economy and without™injury to the Government or to the em- 
ployees. I conceive that we ought not to do it at this particular 
time; but one of the finest working buildings that the Govern- 
ment owns is the new Interior Department Building. 

That is something like an office building, and they house three 
times as many people there without any inconvenience as they 
do in some of these large structures that are exhibitions of 
beauty and art, where in order to do any business you have to 
wander around one corridor and another until you are almost 
lost in a maze of architectural beauty. That does not help out 
any in the real work. I believe if we had more buildings like 
that one, more buildings, for instance, like the Southern Build- 
ing, the office building down here, properly located, we would 
save money for the Government and at the same time we would 
not mar the sensibilities of any citizen anywhere who came to 
the Capital to see the sights. So I agree with the Senator from 
Georgia along that line. But I do not believe the Senator from 
Georgia would want to construct that kind of a building at this 
particular place. 

Mr. President, we have a proposition before us now that is not 
practicable. As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
said, we own the building near the corner of the Treasury Build- 
ing and we own three blocks of buildings there. One of them 
at least is five or six stories high. We could cut the hotel build- 
ing into office rooms, As he says, they have all kinds of strue- 
tures there, He said God only knows what they are; God might 
not know just exactly all that the Government does own ,in that 
vicinity or what is located there. We ought to occupy the build- 
ings now during this war and save rent. The expenditure of 
this million and a quarter dollars to erect this building will 
not help the war conditions one iota. It is labeled a war meas- 
ure, but it has not anything more to do with the war proposi- 
tion than the flowers that bloomed last spring. The war will 
be over before this building is constructed. The Senator from 
Virginia says that the Secretary of the Treasury thinks he can 
build it ina year. It is well that he said the Secretary thought 
he could do it. I give it as my judgment they will not have the 
first shovelful of dirt turned in a year if we pass this bill to-day. 

Everybody who has seen the Government construct buildings 
knows that it does not do it in that way. It will be two or 
three years before this building will be ready to be occupied. 
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If we want to be patriotic and economical, it seems to me we 


could just as well occupy such buildings as we now own, or 
rent quarters for Treasury officials for the time being, if neces- 
sary—and I concede that it is necessary. The passing of this 
bill, howeyer, will not relieve that situation. We shall have to 
rent just as many buildings and to have just as much space 
as though we did not pass the bill, for the emergency of the war 
will have passed, as everybody really knows, before this build- 
ing will be constructed. 

We ought to be able to do and we shall have to do a great 
many things in the way of economy, governmental and other- 
wise, before this war is over. Now, when we are hunting means 
of raising money, instead of passing appropriations like this 
carrying a million and a quarter dollars to construct a build- 
ing which will not be erected until the war is over and which, 
if it could be erected to-morrow, would still be extravagant, so 
far as any war conditions are concerned, we ought to be willing 
to put some of the clerks in the corridors, if necessary. If the 
clerks are patriotic, they will not object to that. While we are 
asking the women of the country to save food, while we are 
asking the people of the country to eat corn bread, while we are 
asking the children of the country to wear last year’s shoes, it 
is not too much to ask, in the same patriotic spirit, some of the 
clerks and some of the officials—the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself, if necessary—to have offices in the corridor. The cor- 
ridor is better than the offices they had before they came here. 
Mr. President, let them work on ordinary tables, if necessary. 
Let us be economical in the affairs of Government, the same as 
we ask the people to be economical. Let them use beer kegs 
for tables, if it is necessary [laughter]—empty beer kegs, I 
mean. There will be lots of empty beer kegs when the prohi- 
bition law goes into effect. 

We must economize in every way; we can not ask the people 
of the country to economize unless the men who are at the 
head of the Government will agree also to economize, If the 
appeal of the President to the people to be economical is effec- 
tive, as I hope it may be, and if the appeal of the food director, 
Mr. Hoover, to the people to prevent waste and to economize has 
the proper effect, as I hope it will have, then the President and 
his son-in-law, the Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Hoover, 
and all the others ought to practice officially what they preach 
thatthe citizens of the country should do privately. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this bill ought to be defeated. I 
ain not opposed to this amendment—I am in favor of this par- 
ticular amendment—but the bill itself ought to be defeated, 
We ought to construct specimens of architecture and beauty 
when we have money that comes without the great effort that 
is going to be made by our people in order to make the neces- 
sary contributions to keep this Government on its feet and to 
carry the war to a successful issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Virginia that I haye no particular desire to delay the 
bill. I realize that it is an appropriation bill, and probably 
can not be defeated; but I should like to ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the bill, and I suppose it is impossible to get that at this 
time. 

Mr. SWANSON. We can have a yea-and-nay vote, and if a 
quorum is not developed we can adjourn. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I have no 
intention of delaying the bill. I am willing to vote now, so far 
as I am concerned, but we must have a roll call. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). In the 
absence of my pair, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr, Sur] 
and yote “ yea.” Å 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], which I transfer to the Senator from New Jersey. 


[Mr. HueHEs] and vote “ yea.” A 
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Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] is necessarily absent. I 
am paired with him for the afternoon, and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Ropryson’s name was 

ned). I am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 

WNSEND]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Broussarp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. ! 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the negative). I 
notice that the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], 
with whom I have a pair, has not voted. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and allow my vote to 
stand.” : 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Santa]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hatz] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
meray to inquire if the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] has 
voted? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
with whom I have a general pair, has not voted. I transfer my 
pair with that Senator to the junior Senator from Illinois Ir. 
SuermMan] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Kercoca]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM], who is not present. I transfer my pair with that 
Senator to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Brandegee McKellar Robinson Swanson 
Chamberlain Martin Saulsbury Thompson 
Fletcher Newlands Shafroth arren 

rry Owen Sheppard 

Husting Poindexter Simmons 
Kendrick Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—14. 
Borah Kenyon Norris Wadsworth 
Calder La Follette Penrose eeks 
Harding < Lodge terli 
Johnson, Cal. New Sutherland 

NOT VOTING—61. 
Ashurst Gore McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Gronna McLean moot 
Hale McNary Stone 

Brady Hardwick Myers Thomas 
Broussard Hitcheock elson Tillman 
Colt Hollis Overman Townsend 
Culberson Hughes Page Trammell 
Cummins mes Phelan Underwood 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Pi Vardaman 
Dillin: Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Walsh 
Fall Jones, Wash, Reed Wa 
Fernald Kellogg Sherman Williams 
France in. Shields Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Kir Smith, Ariz, 
Gallinger Knox Smith, Md. 
Goff Lewis Smith, Mich. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question a quorum has 
not voted. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, under the order previously made, 
until Saturday, August 4, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, August 2, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. f 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, source of every high and noble 
impulse, quicken our minds and hearts by Thy holy influence, 
that, we may go forward with thé new day to greater conquests 


— 


and victories for ourselves and for our Republic; that the world 
may be a little better that we have lived and wrought; and 
Thine be the praise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SMALL presented a conference report and statement of 
the House conferees on the bill (H. R. 4285) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to be printed under the rule. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for a moment. z 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, it has been impossible for the 
clerks of the committee to get the conference report on the food- 
control bill ready for presentation at this moment. There is a 
full agreement of the conferees. I am satisfied that we can be 
ready to present the report and statement in the course of an 
hour. We have had a good deal of difficulty in finding members 
of the conference committee, in order to get their signatures to 
the report and statement. They are scattered over the city, en- 
gaged in departmental and other official business, and this has 
delayed the matter to some extent. In order to save the House 
from recessing, I ask unanimous consent that I may file this 
report and statement during the day, and that they be printed 
in the Recorp in the usual way; and I give notice that I will 
call up the report for consideration to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] asks unanimous consent that he may have the privilege 
of handing to the proper clerk the conference report and state- 
ment on the food-control bill this afternoon, and that it be 
printed in the Conaressionat Recorp, and that he call it up to- 
morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman if he has any information as 
to how much discussion there will be upon this report when it 
comes up in the regular way to-morrow? 

Mr. LEVER. I should think that there would not be any very 
great demand for any long discussion. My own thought would 
be to use the usual hour, and to move the previous question at 
the end of that time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
sire—— 

Mr. LEVER, Of course I would not do that if there is any 
general demand for more discussion. 

The SPEAKER. That is for the House to decide. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is an earnest desire on 
the part of many Members to finish this matter to-morrow, if 
possible, in order to get away by the close of the week. I think 
it would cater to the wishes of most of the Members if the river 
and harbor bill could be taken up by unanimous consent to-day. 
I do not know whether there would be any objection to that. 
That would leave the way clear for the consideration of the 
food-bill conference report to-morrow. 

Mr. LEVER. Besides the river and harbor bill and the food- 
control bill, there is the food-survey bill, which is still in con- 
ference, but which I think may be ready to report to-morrow 
morning; and I think we may get unanimous consent to take it 
up to-morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Unless you did ask unanimous 
consent, as you have done in the case of the food-control bill, 
we would be held over again until the end of the week. 

Mr. TOSS. I want to ask the gentleman if this report of the 
conferees will be a unanimous consent? 

Mr. LEVER. The report that we shall present to-day? 

Mr, FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. It will be unanimous with the exception of one 
senatorial conferee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, still reserving 
the right to object, I desire to say to the gentleman, without any 
authority whatever to make the suggestion, that it has been urged 
that unanimous consent be had for the consideration of the river 


There is a very urgent de- 
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and harbor bill to-day; which would clear: the decks for action 
on the food bill to-morrow. 

Mr. LEVER. That is a matter over which I have no control. 
The gentleman: from North Carolina [Mr. Sararn] would handle 


that situation. What I was trying to do in my request was to 


avoid the necessity of taking a recess, which would be necessary 
In order to submit the report in the regular way. 

Mr: KITCHIN. I will say to the SS ities from. Pennsyl- 
yania Mr. Moore] that I believe the Senate has the papers on the 


river and! harbor: bill, and it would have to act om that bill first: | 


Mr: MOORE: of Pennsylvania: My idea is that if we could 


discuss the river and harbor Bilt te-day: it would give more time 


for the other bill: to-morrow; and probably get rit of both. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine we can: take: up the river and 
harbor bill to-morrow.. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say to the gentleman: from Penn- 
Sylvania that if a request is made to take up the river and 
harbor bill to-day E shall object: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, that settles: it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentlemam from Massachusetts 
object to the request of the gentleman: from South Carolina? 

Mr: LEVER. No; the gentleman does: not object: to my 
request. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, it is that the conference report 
on the food-contro? bill shall be filed: with the Journal clerk, 
with the same effect as if it was presented to the House through 
the regular channel? 

Mr. LEVER. Through the regular channel. 

Mr: STAFFORD. That is 4 very simple request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection: to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina that he may file: the conference 
report on the food-contrel bill later, whem it is ready, and that 
it be printed in the ConGressronaL Reconp, so that he may 
call it up to-morrow? 

There was no objection. 

FOOD SURVEY: BILD. 


Mr. BORLAND. I suggest to the gentleman from South 
Carolina that he make a similar request to file the conference 
report on the food-survey bill, H. R. 4188, in case an agree- 
ment is reached to-day. 

Mr. LEVER. I may say in response to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Missouri that there are only one or two points 
of difference between the two Houses on the food-production 
bill. I am satisfied we can reach an agreement probably in 
15 minutes after the conferees meet, and it would expedite our 
getting away from here if I might have that consent. 

The SPEAKER: If the gentleman will ask for unanimous 
consent, the Chair will put his request. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr: Speaker 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, do the con- 
ference reports to which the gentleman refers go to the House 
or Senate first? 

Mr. LEVER. The House in both cases. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous: consent that I may file the conference report if it is 
agreed upon for the food survey and production bill with the 
proper clerk, and that, it be printed in the Recorp under the rule, 
and that consent be given that I call it up to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous: consent that he may file the conference report; if 
it is agreed upon, with the Clerk, in the food survey and produc- 
tion bill, and that the report and statement may be. printed. in 
the Record under the rule, and gives notice that he will call it 
up to-morrow after we get through with the conference report 
on the food-control bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wouid like 
to inquire of the gentleman from North Carolina what is his 
idea as to adjourning after we get through with these three 
important bills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that then we ought to have a gentle- 
man’s agreement to adjourn every three days, as we did week 
before last, until the Senate passes the revenue bill. 

5 a MADDEN. What about the Appropriation Committee's 

ill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine that the Appropriation Committee 
will prefer to wait until the latter part of the session before 
reporting that bill. There might be another deficiency bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will not their report have something to do 
with the revenue bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. Let me say to the gentleman that that re- 
port will not be ready for some time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it would be better policy: to wait 
until the latter part of the session and have all the deficiencies 
come together. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman: from North Carolina 
give any assurance to the House that after disposing of the 


conference reports on these. three respective bills: it will be his 


disposition to ask for a gentleman's agreement to adjourn for 
three days at a time until the Senate passes the revenue bill? 
Mr. KITCHIN. 


That is my wish. 
Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, L want to say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina before this matter is agreed 
upon that there are a number of small matters on the Unani- 


mous Consent Calendar that ought to be disposed of. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Before the gentleman from North Carolina 
concludes his compact 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not making any compact yet. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to say that there are two important 
commerce bills in conference, and upon which we came pretty 
near anf agreement this morning. They will be agreed upon 
soon, and I hope we may not be precluded from the considera- 
tion. of them. i 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine that we can dispose of them before 
Saturday. 

Mr. ADAMSON. T hope that: we will conelude them to- 
morrow; they are very important bills: 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we can dispose of them this week. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from. South Carolina? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
state his request so that we will understand it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I object to tile 
second request of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Oh, I Hope the gentleman from Washington 
will not object to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will withdraw the objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to have the gentleman 
from South Carolina state exactly what his request is.. 

The SPEAKER. The request is that the gentleman from 
South Carolina shall have the privilege, if the conferees agree 
on the food-survey bill, to file his report and statement and 
have it published in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. To be acted upon to-morrow? 

Mr: LEVER. That was not included in my request, but I pe 
notice that 1 will call it up after the other food bill is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


OBJECTION TO EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record: on the food bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconn on the food bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to exs 
3 remurks in the Record on the bill H. R. 4054, a reclama- 

on 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks. in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 
4954. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH.. I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The: motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 16 
minutes) the House zdjourned until to-morrow, Friday, August 
8, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a proposed draft of bill to render it 
lawful for officers of the naval reserve force and other kindred 
auxiliary forces now serving with the Navy to act as members 
of courts-martial or as deck court officers (H. Doe. No. 313), 
was taken from the s table, referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND: MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as foHows: 

By Mr. BVANS: A bill (H. R. 5643) to authorize an exchange 
of lands with the State of Montana in connection with Muddy 
Creek Reservoir site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir 
site, Milk River project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on-the Public Lands, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5644) to revive the right of - 
action under the act of March 12, 1863 (12 Stats. L., p. 820); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 5645) authorizing removal 
of stumps from cut-over Oregon and California lands; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 5646) to amend section 1585 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5647) to provide for the reimbursement of 
officers, enlisted men, and others in the naval service of the 
United States for property lost or destroyed in such service; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5648) to establish certain new ratings in 
the United States Navy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5649) extending the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Arkansas River be- 
tween the cities of Little Rock and Argenta, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 5665) to enlarge and ex- 
tend the post-office building at St. Cloud, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, | 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 5650) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of the estate of Alphonse Desmare, 
deceased, and others; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5651) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Boyle, deceased ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5652) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of William B. Dodd, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5658) for the relief of James Clark Smith; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5654) granting three months’ pay proper 
to Henry C. Pearson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill H. R. 5655) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Smithmeyer & Pelz; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 5656) granting a pension 
to Samuel R. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5657) granting a pension to Edward F. 
O'Toole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5658) granting a pension to Martin W. 
Westbay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5659) granting a pension to Will D. 
Buchanan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5660) granting a pension to James A. 
Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 5661) granting a pension 
to John V. Durling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5662) granting a pension to Seaborn A. 
Frost; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 5663) granting on increase 
of pension to Frederick N. Dickey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5664) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Donoghue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


* 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the New York State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, urging measures for the curtailment of the great 
privileges enjoyed by foreign manufacturers of medicinal chemi- 
cals under our liberal copyright and patent laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 151 citizens of Raymore 
and Peduliar, Cass County, Mo., to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation and exportation of all forms of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage during the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Technical Press Chapel, 
Local Union “Big Six,” Internatfonal Typographical Union, 
New York City, opposing the proposed increase in second-class 
postal rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of the Lutheran Churches of 
Dawson and Custer Counties, Nebr., urging Congress to amend 
the laws so as to allow the- malls to carry such mailing matter 
as is unconditionally necessary to enable churches, one and all, 
to secure the wine needed for sacramental purposes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Petition of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, relating to immigra- 


tion restriction; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of the West Hazleton (Pa.) Council No. 943, 
Order of Independent Americans, favoring Senate joint reso- 
lution; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTON: Memorial of the State Highway Commis- 
sion of the State of New Mexico, requesting an appropriation 
by the of the United States for work in the State of 
New Mexico, as follows: For the building of a bridge across 


the Jemez River at the Jemez Indian Pueblo and the building 


of an approach to said bridge; for the addition of two spans 
to the Laguna Pueblo; and for the reduction of grade of hill 
near the Pajuate Indian village; for placing new planks upon 
and painting the bridge at the Indian village at Isleta and 
constructing a paved road through the village; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the State Highway Commission of the 
State of New Mexico, requesting the immediate attention on 
the part of the United States Government to the request of the 
county of Luna, State of New Mexico, relative to the reim- 
bursement to said county of the moneys expended for the 
reconstruction of the highways of the said county of Luna, for 
damages caused by reason of the military movements made by 
the War Department over the roads of said county; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, memorial of the State Highway Commission of the 
State of New Mexico, requesting immediate attention on the 
part of the United States Government to the request of the 
county of Dona Ana, State of New Mexico, relative to the re- 
imbursement to said county of the moneys expended for the 
reconstruction of the highways of the said county of Dona Ana, 
for damages caused by reason of the military movements made 
by the War Department over the roads of said county; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. — 
Friar, August 3, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Incline Thine ear, O God, our Heavenly Father, and hear 
our petition. We do not come asking for greater or more 
abundant blessings than Thou hast already bestowed upon 
us, but we do fervently pray for wisdom, strength, and courage 
to use the gifts Thou hast so abundantly bestowed upon us 
with unselfish devotion to righteousness, truth, and justice, 
to the honor and glory of Thy Holy Name, in the spirit of the 
Master. Amen. s 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Eston, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. VENABLE, for 10 days, on account of private business, 

To Mr. Forpney, at the request of Mr. McLavaurin of Mich- 
igan, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


COMMUNICATION OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE PROVISIONAL RUSSIAN 
GOVERN MENT. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by having printed therein the letter 
of President Wilson to the Provisional Russian Government 
setting out America’s war aims, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the letter of the President to the Russian Government. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when was that written? 

Mr. CRISP. The copy of the communication which I have 
does not seem to be dated, but it was written just as the com- 
mission went there. It has never been printed in the RECORD 
and there are a good many requests being made for it, Mr. 
Hempstead, the enrolling clerk, tells me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


In view of the approaching visit of the American delegation to Russia 
to ress the deep friendship of the American people for the people of 
N and to discuss the best and most practical means of cooperation 
between the two peoples in carrying the present struggle for the freedom 
of all peoples to a successful consummation, it seems opportune aud 
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9 that I should state again, in the light of this new — 
p, the objects the United States has had in mind in enterin e war. 
Those ob. have been very much beclouded during the weeks 
by mistaken and misleading statements, and the issues at stake are too 
momentous, too tremendous, too significant, for the whole human race 
to permit any misinterpretations or misunderstandings, however slight, 
to remain uncorrected a moment. 


WAR GOING AGAINST GERMANY, 


The war has to go against Germany, and in their te 
desire to escape the inevitable ultimate defeat, those who are In au- 
thority in Sprie are g every ble mstrumentality, are making 
use even of the influence of groups am own subjects 


this 
man can be excused for mistaking it. She seeks no material profit 
or aggrandizement of any kind. She is iy ge 4 for no 2 or self- 
ish object of her own, but for the libera peoples 
the aggressions of autocratic force. 


BERLIN'S PROJECT OF POWER. 


must be broken, but can not be broken unless wrongs already done are 
undone, and adequate measures must be taken to prevent it from ever 
again being rewoven or repaired, 
GERMANY SEEKING PLEDGES. 
Of course, the Imperial German Government and those whom it is 
using for their own undoing are seeking to obtain pledges that the war 
will end in the restoration of the status quo ante. It was the status 


domination and influence outside of that 
be altered in such fashion as to prevent any such hideous thing from 


ever hap again. 

We are fighting for the liberty, the self-government, and the un- 
dictated development of all les, and feature of the settlement 
that concludes this war — be conceived and executed for that purpose. 
Wrongs must first be ted and then uate safeguards must be 
created to prevent their nz committed 
sider es merely because they have a p pone | and sonorous sound. 
Practical questions can be settled only by 
will not accomplish the result. Effective rea 
ever readjustments are necessary must be made. 


PRINCIPLE OF READJUSTMENTS. 


Bus they must follow a princi: N. B ined ing” g badarga. No 
poops 5 under sovereignty under which it does not wish to 
. No 


territory must change hands t for the purpose of secur- 
in, those who inhabit it a fair chance of fife and Mberty. No indem- 
nities must be insisted on .... wyreny ood 


common covenant, some genuine and practical Fins peg b that will 
in the dealings 


must realize their common life and effect a workable 


ership to 
secure that life against the aggressions of autocratic and self-pleasing | 


wer. 

Poor these things we can afford to pour out blood and treasure. For 

these are the thi we have always professed to desire, and unless we 

pour out blood and treasure now and su we may never be able to 

unite or show conquering force again in the oo cause of 
‘orces 


certain 
y which victory will secure. We can afford then to be 
generous, but we can not ord then or now to be weak or omit any 


single guarantee of justice and security. 
Weoprow WILSON. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the ng votes of the 
two Houses upon the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced ‘that the President had ap- 
proved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On July 27, 1917: 

S. 2666. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Se- 
bastian bridge district to construct a bride across the Arkansas 
River, at the foot of Gerrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark, 

On July 28, 1917: 

S. 1811. An ect for the relief of homestead entrymen or set- 
tlers who enter the military or naval service of the United 
States in time of war; 

S. 2106. An act to authorize the county of Cass, in the State 
of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River east 
of the city of Logansport, at a point known as Cedar or Rock 
Island, in said Wabash River; and 


S. 2667. An ect granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., to construct a 
bridge across Bayou Macon, in Louisiana, at a point east of 
the town of Wisner, La. 

SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
faie and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 

ow: 

S. 1553. An act to give effect to the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded at Washington, August 16, 1916, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
to Open cutie: ut Apa United States; to the Committee on the 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 


ey | Academy at West Point Aurelio Collazo, a citizen of Cuba; to 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by filing a statement of the 
essential differences between the House revenue bill and the 
Senate revenue bill as reported to the Senate July 8, especially 
with reference to the excess profits tax and the income tax. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
if he refers to the bill reported and subsequently withdrawn? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And not to the bill as we read of it in 
the newspapers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not know what kind of a bill they 
are going to report finally, but I hope after they see the differ- 
ences I shall set forth between the two bills they will report a 
different bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I trust so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I suppose this is for the purpose of expediting action in 
the other body? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and to give the real truth about the 
situation. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up a conference report 
upon the river and harbor appropriation bill and asks nnani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ee Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have the 

read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 116). 


‘The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4285) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 8, 
8, 13, 16, 22, 24, and 42. 

That the House recede from ifs disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 33, 34, and 35. and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed insert the following: 

“Waterway connecting Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod Bay, 
Mass.: The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of Commerce are hereby authorized to examine 
and appraise the value of the works and franchises of the 
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Cape Cod Canal, Mass., connecting Buzzards and Cape Cod Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 


Bays, with reference to the advisability of the purchase of 
said canal by the United States and the construction over the 
route of the said canal of a free waterway, with or without a 
guard lock, and having a depth and capacity sufficient to accom- 
modate the navigation interests that are affected thereby. This 
investigation shall be conducted under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
the usual manner provided by law for making preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys except that the Secretary of War shall 
call upon the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Com- 
merce for such data and evidence as these Secretaries may wish 
to have incorporated in the report of survey, and further, that 
the final report of the investigation, with its conclusions upon 
probable cost and commercial advantages, and military and 
naval uses of the said canal, shall be submitted to the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce for their action before it is transmitted to Congress. 

“Tf the said Secretaries are all in favor of the acquisition of 
the said canal, the Secretary of War is hereby further author- 
ized to enter into negotiations for its purchase, including all 
property, franchises, and appurtenances used or acquired for 
use in connection therewith or appertaining thereto; and he is 
further authorized, i in the judgment of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce, 
that the price for such canal is reasonable and satisfactory, to 
make contracts for the purchase of the same, at the option of 
the United States, subject to future ratification and appropria- 
tion by the Congress; or, in the event of the inability of the 
Secretary of War to make a satisfactory contract for the vol- 
untary purchase of said Cape Cod Canal and its appurtenances, 
he is hereby authorized and directed, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to institute and carry to completion proceedings for the 
condemnation of said canal and its appurtenances, the accept- 
ance of the award in said proceedings to be subject to the future 
ratification and appropriation by Congress. Such condemnation 
proceedings shall be instituted and conducted in, and jurisdic- 
tion of said proceedings is hereby given to the district court 
of the United States for the district of Massachusetts, substan- 
tially as provided in ‘An act to authorize condemnation of land 
for sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved 
August 1, 1888; and the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated 
to pay the necessary costs thereof and expenses in connection 
therewith. The Secretary of War is further authorized and 
directed. to report the proceedings hereunder to Congress.” 

Transfer item so modified to page 32 of bill, after line 3. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment, after the words “as may be necessary,” in- 
sert the following: “subject to such terms of local cooperation 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe, not to exceed one-half 
the cost of the improvement"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
proposed amendment strike out the words “to Committee on 
Commerce on March 29, 1917, and after the words Num- 
bered 57” insert the following: “ Sixty-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transfer 
item to space occupied by amendment numbered 20 following 
Hayden Slough survey item; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
beginning of the proposed amendment insert the words “ Section 
9;” near the end of the first paragraph strike out the words: 
“or by any plant or facility engaged in the execution of any 
publie project or river and harbor improvement”; and in the 
second paragraph strike out the word “act” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ section”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the number of the section from 9“ 
to “10”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the number of the section from 10“ 
to “11”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “11” to 
“12”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “12” to 
“13”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “18” to 
“14”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “14” to 
15“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the section number from “15” to 
“16”; and the Senate agree to the same. $ 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the number of the section from “16” 
to “17”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed’ amendment change the section number from “17” to 
“18”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment change the number of the section from “18” 
to “19,” and after the words “ civil life,” in line 19, page 11, 
of Senate amendments, insert the following words: “and the 
remaining five of whom may each be selected either from civil 
life or the public service”; and strike out the words “it may 
adopt,” in line 21, page 11, of Senate amendments, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following words: “ the President may prescribe, 
and subject to the approval of the heads of the several executive 
departments concerned ; and after the words “ active list,” in line 
24, page 12, of Senate amendments, insert the following words: 
“and no member selected from the public service shall receive 
additional compensation for services on said commission”; so 
that the amended section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 19. That a commission, to be known as the Waterways 
Commission, consisting of seven members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, at least one of whom shall 
be chosen from the active or retired list of the Engineer Corps 
of the Army, at least one of whom shall be an expert hydraulic 
engineer from civil life, and the remaining five of whom may 
each be selected either from civil life or the public service, is 
hereby created and authorized, under such rules and regulations 
as the President may prescribe, and subject to the approval of the 
heads of the several executive departmehts concerned, to bring 
into coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and 
constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the 
several governmental departments of the United States and 
commissions created by Congress that relate to the study; de- 
velopment, or control of waterways and water resources and 
subjects related thereto, or to the development and regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to uniting such 
services in investigating, with respect to all watersheds in the 
United States, questions relating to the development, improve- 
ment, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, including therein the related ques- 
tions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land 
reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, con- 
trol of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil 
erosion and waste, storage and conservation of water for agri- 
cultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic uses, cooperation 
of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and to formu- 
late and report to Congress, as early as practicable, a compre- 
hensive plan or plans for the development of waterways and the 
water resources of the United States for the purposes of navi- 
gation and for every useful purpose, and recommendations for 
the modification or discontinuance of any project herein or 
heretofore adopted. Any member appointed from the retired list 
shall receive the same pay and allowances as he would if on the 
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active list, and no member selected from the public service 
shall receive additional compensation for services on said com- 
mission, and members selected from civil life shall receive com- 
pensation of $7,500 per annum. 


In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relat- 


ing to any of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be 
considered hereunder, and in formulating plans, and in the 
preparation of a report or reports, as herein provided, con- 
sideration shall be given to all matters which are to be under- 
taken, either independently by the United States or by coopera- 
tion between the United States and the several States, political 
subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of 
each, respectively, and with a view to assigning to the United 
States such portion of such development, promotion, regulation, 
and control as may be undertaken by the United States, and 
to the States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, com- 
munities, corporations, and individuals such portions as belong 
to their respective jurisdictions, rights, and interests. 


“The commission is authorized to employ, or retain, and fix“ 


the compensation for the services of such engineers, transporta- 
tion experts, experts in water development and utilization, and 
constructors of eminence as it may deem necessary to make 
such investigations and to carry out the purposes of this section. 
And in order to defray the expenses made necessary by the pro- 
visions of this section there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as Congress may hereafter determine, and the 
sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, available until ex- 
pended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary of 
the Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

“The commission shall have power to make every expenditure 
requisite for and incident to its authorized work, and to employ 
in the District of Columbia and in the field such clerical, legal, 
engineering, artistic, and expert services as it may deem ad- 
visable, including the payment of per diem in lieu of subsistence 
for employees engaged in field work or traveling on official 
business, rent of offices in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office equipment, 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, pre- 
vent, or interfere with the completion of any survey, investiga- 
tion, project, or work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted 
or authorized upon or for the improvement of any of the rivers 
or harbors of the United States or with legislative action upon 
reports heretofore or hereafter presented.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Jno. H. SMALI, eè 
Cuas. F. BOOHER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
KNUTE NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement explaining the effect of the action 
Agreed upon: 

The rivers and harbors bill as it passed the House carried 
cash appropriations in the sum of $27,696,150. The amount 
added by amendment in the Senate was $194,000 in cash appro- 
priations, making the total of the bill as it passed the Senate 
$27,890,150. As a result of the conference, the amount involved 
in the Senate amendments has been reduced from $194,000 to 
$130,000, making the total of the bill as it now stands $27,826,150, 

The following statement shows the action taken by the con- 
ference on each of the Senate amendments: 


ment No. Fags of Action of conference. 
1 2 ere. connecting Buzzards Bay with Cape Cod Bay, 
. F 
ee pe Cod Canal 


by purchase or condem- 
roan aba Pand appropriates 28,000 for the neces- 
e 
House conferees recede with an 8 . 
an investigation and authorizi! Secretary oe 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary a 
such javet ation, they think i advisable 


to negotiate for the of said canal either b = 
Chase or condetnation proceedings. cd ca 


“LY—364 


10 


EE g 88 8 && 


Action of conference, 


James, Nansemond, Pagan, and Appomattox Rivers, Va.: 
Item reduces amount e in House bill for main - 


tenance from 2 th t 
Senate conferees reced 
Contentnia Creek: 
5 — gen a t “Contentnea.” 
Motil Hs ade 
Item removes the conditions precedent to the adoption of 
. — project. 
ouse conferees recede. 
aan a typographical error in House bill. 


House conferees rı e. 
— Harbor, Mississippi River, at the mouth of Wolf 


Item directs the Mississippi River Commission-to yom 
Bar in tre and take such a. as will remove the large sand 
in zont, of Memphis to such an extent as may be 
the interest of navigation, expense to be 
out paid out off funds heretofore or hereafter ade a for 
na work of the Mississippi River Commission. 
ouse conferees recede, 


Miser River, between Sioux City and FortBenton: 

Item amends House provision appropriating $50,000 for 
maintenance by appropriating g $50,000 additional for 
continuing revetment work on both sides of the river 
booy the Pra om at Bismarck, N. Dak., and $25,000 

ditional for removal of snags and rock in the channel 
Seeman Fort Deron; Mont., and Pierre, S. Dak. 
mee 


necessary, 

banks As confining the river 
„near Glasgow, Mo. Item also 
vides for the 1 one to the Missouri Riveroftwo — 
at necessarily employed elsewhere. 

ouse conferees recede with an amendment making the 
"expenditure conditio conditional upon local cooperation to such 

t as the Secretary of War may prescribe, such 
paw eatery not to exceed one-hall the cost of the im- 


‘ovement, 

Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash.: 
Effect of item is to increase project his in Co'umbia 
wt. from Brookfield to the mouth from 26 feet to 30 


ouse conferees recede with verbal amendment. 
Columbia; and lower Willamette Rivers, Oreg. and Wash.: 
2 for a survey with a view to securing a chan- 
ue feet deep. 
House conferees recede with an agreement to transfer 
provision to p. 41 of bill. 
Survey of inland waterway along the southern shore of Long 
Island from Jamaica Bay to Peconic Bay: 

Item strikes out House provision, ordering a new survey, 
and inserts eure item for similar survey 
in river harbor Spree Mar. 2, 1907, by pro- 

Nove for a channel of suitable depth and width it 
stead of for a channel 100 feet wide and 6 feet deep, 


House conferees recede. 
gtt of Northwest River, Va. and N. C.: Senate conferees 


83 of Northwest River, Va. and N. C.: 
— amends eee vision verbally. 


ouse conferees 
Survey of Indian and Halifax Rivers, Fla.: House conferees re- 


code. 

Survey of Tchula Lake, Miss.: Senate conferees recede. 

Survey of Atchafalaya River, Bayous Courtableau, Teche, and 
Vermilion, with a view to forming navigable connections be- 
tween said streams: House conferees recede. 

Instrumental survey of Black River, At Ark. and Mo.: House con- 
ferees recede. 

Survey of Petaluma Creek, Cal.: House conferees recede. 

Survey of Columbia River from Brookfield, Wash., to the 
mouth: Item strikes out House provision. (This 88 
is embodied in amendment No. 11.) 


House conferees recede. 
Survey ot East Channel, Coos River, Oreg.: House conferees 


8 d House proviso that no survey provided ſor in the 
bill shall A made until after the close of the war with Ger- 
many except such as the Secretary of War shallrecommend as 
associated with the prosecution of the war, by including 
examinations as well as surveys, and by substituting the » 
word *‘direct” ‘for the words “recommend as associated with 
the prosecution of the war.” 

House conierees recede with an amendment which will per- 

Item provid fi Ethe leasing of sup ter flowi th 

pro pis e leasing of s 1 oing ore 0 
dams a! — p ke Pokegama, Minn. 
to s; or . — Fadlle sions 5 and that 

sed moneys paid for same shall be used for maintenance of 
the dams and the improvement of navigation in the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River. 
Senate conferees recede. 


5 — vides that the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and th Dakota, or any tye of them, enter into agree- 
ments to aid in impro 5 rogva or and to control fioods 

on the boundary waters of said States and waters ees 
thereto, and appropriates $25,000 to enable the Seer oor 
9 —5 ar to make surveys of any projects proposed by sai 


tenn um bering secti of H bill 
ren si om ouse bill. 
House conferees recede. 
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Action of conference. 


for the use and navigation 

na e waters of the United States, or waters under the 

j ction of the United States, endangered by Coast Ar- 

tillery fire in target ice or otherwise, or by provini 
of th ordnance pro 


House conferees 
numbers of the sections. 


Items changing t and verbal errors in sec. 10 
of House ene Betterton-Morgan Co. (Inc.) 
reasonable rental. 


funds hereafter received from private 
es for rental of Government plant in connection with 


to the credit of the appropriation to which the plant belongs. 
House conferees recede, "the 
number of the section. 
Item renumbering section of House bill. 
conferees 


House recede. 
Item declares Mosquito Creek, S. C., to be a nonnavigable 
stream. 
House conferees recede. 
Item declares Bayou Meto, Ark., to be a nonnavigable stream. 
H conferees e. 


ouse recede. 
Item declares St. Marys River, Ohio and Ind., to be a non- 
navigable stream. 
House conferees recede. 
Item provides for the creation of a waterways commission con- 
of 7 mem to be fat i tes by the President, with 
a view to bi to ation all the services of the 
tal ts and commissions that relate to 


and 

recommendations for the modification or tinuance of 

any project herein or heretofore adopted, consideration Mart 
pa to the Pp e between the United States an 

tates or “subdivisions thereof, or other local interests, in 

sn Rab ee 4 5 Ave be Sey manent via tho 456 
ouse jes amendments providing tha n 

mmission can be minds 


ments to membership on the coi 
—— Fide life Sane Lee that iy rules a 
ons tò to on and cooperation 

the several services of the Gopan re fn wap eg 
pointed by Congress shall be prescri ə Presi- 

dent, — — to the roval of the heads oft the several 

executive . ; and that no member selected 

from the public service shall receive addltiongl compen- 

sation for services on said commission. 

55 | Item adopts the foll section: 

“Sec. 19. That the Auditor of the 2 Is hereby re- 
strained from allo the Secret: of the 3 and 
all other officials of the Treasury De ment are hereby 
restrained from paying any claims nst the Government 
on account of labor, supplies, materials, or cash furnished 
to tha contractor or the subcontractor and used in the con- 


irrigation project, in the State of W. until the pro- 
visions of this section are complied with. The Secretary of 
the Interior shall investigate and hear evid 


procuring an ap; tion by Congress for the payment of 

such ciara Pap he sprit so determine esol Gara shall 

be deducted pro rata from all such claims as have been or 

may be allowed and paid to the said Mrs. Katherine Mac- 

donald, and the residue thereof paid pro rata to the persons 

holding such claims.“ : 
Senate conferees recede. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Jno, H. SMALL, 
Cuas. F. BOOHER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


— 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to haye five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, how much time is to be oc- 
pied? Can not some agreement be made about time touching a 
discussion of this report? 

Mr. SMALL. It is my purpose to move the previous ques- 
tion, at any rate, at the end of an hour, 


to construct docks upon tide lands at Seattle, Wash., for a 


Mr. CANNON. After all is said and done, that is a very 
small time. 

Mr. SMALL. This bill has been extensively debated. I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrarp]. 
. Mr. CANNON. I just want to see if we can not agree upon 
some time. I would like to have 20 minutes. The Waterways 
Commission has never been discussed in this House, and yet 
it ranges almost supreme power from the birth of the Master 
to the death of the devil. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman be willing 
to accede to the request of the gentleman from Illinois for 20 
minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. In view of other requests, I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois 10 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I could not much more than call attention 
to the Waterways Commission provision in that time. We have 
plenty of time to-day to dispose of all of these conference re- 
ports, and I would like to have 20 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, after the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin concludes I shall be glad to yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate the 
Democratic conferees on the part of the House upon their suc- 
cess in agreeing to nearly all of the Senate amendments, espe- 
cially all of the Senate amendments that could in any wise be 
considered a further raid upon the Treasury. There was con- 
siderable discussion during the consideration of this bill in the 
House to that provision which provided no surveys provided 
for in this bill should be undertaken unless the Secretary of 
War would recommend that they were associated with the 
prosecution of the war. The Senate struck out that provision. 


The House conferees, at least the Democratic Members on the- 


part of the House, as this report has not been approved by the 
Republican Members, acquiesced in the position of the Senate. 

This bill throughout has the vice that in these war times, 
when every energy of the Government should be concentrated 
on war activities, of calling the men, like Government engineers, 
civil engineers, and others employed in these various engineer- 
ing stations throughout the country, who are fitted for war em- 
ployment, into avenues of employment that are not necessary 
for war purposes. But the conferees go further. They have 
provided for the creation of a commission to study territorial 
conditions in every particular so far as water is concerned ex- 
cept prohibition. I am surprised they did not include the dry 
provision that is agitated at both ends of the Capitol and every- 
ering connected with this subject in this Waterways Commis- 
sion. 

We all know that this commission proposal has never received 
any consideration in this House. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of seven members, at a salary of $7,500, to report on all 
kinds of omnibus provisions, which upon the face of the amend- 
ment shows that it can not be put into effect during war times, 
but will just detract from the force of.men needed for war 
activities on work that is largely academic and will result in 
little practical advantage. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the commission is authorized to employ 
an unlimited number of men at any price the commission seeks 
to pay, and thereby makes another raid on the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A raid to the extent of $100,000 and in the 
preparation of large yolumes of testimony which will never be 
used, just like the work of all such commissions has been in 
the past. That is in line with the whole theory of this bill, a 
withdrawal from the activities of war to the activities of peace, 
and this country can not afford to have these men employed in 
anything but war activities. Take, for instance, the hundreds 
of men who are employed in these various engineering depots 
throughout the country. Those men could well be utilized in 
war employment; but no, you go directly against the demands 
of the time and have them concentrated upon the survey of 
some hundred or more little creeks, fishing creeks, or what- 
not, which everyone knows will never have any substantial com- 
merce of the country upon them, The gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Borranp] rises 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to say that in these matters the 
policy is to use retired engineer officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman forgets that he only takes 
into consideration retired officers, and he has no idea of the 
hundreds of civilian employees now employed by the Govern- 
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ment on the pay roll that will be utilized in the survey of these 
fishing creeks and dry creeks. 

Mr. BORLAND. I call the gentleman’s attention to Gen. 
Bixby—— ‘ 


Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). And retired officers are neces- 


sary for war activities and should be able to be employed as 
such, unless it might be the Missouri River creek—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? I will call his 
attention to the fact that while this report only appropriates 
$100,000, it authorizes the commission to do anything, and that 
might commit the Government to an expenditure of $100,000,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is the most outlandish and fan- 


tastic scheme ever submitted to the Congress, especially in war 
times; and we may be well justified, in view of all conditions, in 
rejecting the whole report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if he will yield me five minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
yields back the remainder of his time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois yields back 
nine minutes, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have been strenuous in my 
opposition to the passage of this bill, because I did not believe 
that it was justified at this time, and I made up my mind, after 
the bill passed the House and passed the Senate, that I would 
not interpose any further objection to it. But I had no idea 
that the conferees were going to report in favor of this com- 
mission, which, when created, will be authorized to expend 
anything up to $1,000,000 in the performance of the work with 
which this law will charge them. 

I was in hopes that the conferees would take the House into 
their confidence. The proposition submitted in the report for 
the creation of a commission has never been considered by the 
House. No man in this House knows a thing about the provi- 
sions of this commission item, and the conferees really ought 
to be sent back with instructions to eliminate this uncertain 
proposal from the river and harbor bill. Unlimited numbers of 
men may be employed by this commission. Places can be filled 
at any rate of wage which they choose to pay. The civil-service 
law is to be ignored. There is to be a new raid upon the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of paying political obligations by the ap- 
pointment of political hacks to positions under the Government. 
Appropriation committees of the House are directed by the law 
to appropriate any money which this commission proposes to 
have appropriated, and they can. not refuse to appropriate, be- 
cause the law authorizes the commission to create the obliga- 
tion. I hope every man in the House believes we ought not to 
pass a law giving any commission unlimited power to expend 
public money without having some information upon which to 
base our action. No exception can be taken by the conferees 
to the demand of the House for the right to consider the most 
important provision that has ever been reported in a river and 
harbor bill. I presume the conferees were strictly within their 
rights in agreeing to the Senate amendment, but it seems to me 
that the importance of the item and the uncertainty of the 
obligations created by the adoption of that item should have 
made the conferees pause and consider, and ask the House for 
advice, and give the House an opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tions involved in it; but we come here at the last hour with a 
report containing an item upon which we are not allowed to vote 
separately. We must either vote the whole bill up or vote it 
down. There is no opportunity given for a separate vote upon 
this item, and I submit to the judgment of the House that we 
ought not to vote for the confirmation of this report until this 
commission item is eliminated from it. If there is to be a com- 
mission appointed, let the House have an opportunity to con- 
sider that important question. There has been no“ opportunity 
given to the House for its consideration, and it is not fair to 
the people of America to saddle this uncertain obligation upon 
them when they are being taxed beyond their limit of endurance 
to find the money to pay the cost of the war; and, gentlemen, this 
ought not to be allowed to go through. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Me. DUPRE. The gentleman is aware that this proposition 
was in the bill when it came into the House, and that it would 
have been considered had not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Treapway] made a point of order against it. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who sympathized with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEn], prevented its consideration, 


Mr. STAFFORD. But it was not considered. * 

Mr. SMALL. How much time does the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway] desire? 

Mr. TREAD WAL. Ten minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
10 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to recom- 
mit the conference report to the conferees, with instructions to 
report the same back forthwith, striking therefrom the commis- 
sion section.. I make that motion. l 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s motion will be put just 
before the vote on the conference report. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the remarks made by both 
gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. Cannon and Mr. Mappen], in refer- 
ence to this commission item in the bill, have covered the ground 
very thoroughly. The last gentleman [Mr. Mappen] stated that 
he was surprised that the conference report included this item. 
He said he had no idea that it would be included. Let me say 
to him and to the House, as a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, that was the one provision we were told 
at the beginning of the consideration of this bill by which a 
river and harbor bill could be approved at this time. We took 
up the consideration of the various items in the river and harbor 
bill confronted with the fact that unless the commission was 
established the bill could not become a law. The members of 
the committee understood that, and the minority of the com- 
mittee objected to its inclusion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. By what authority was that statement made? 

Mr, TREADWAY. To the committee? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, possibly I overstepped the rights of 
committee membership in making that statement; but it was cer- 
tainly the general understanding among the members of the 
committee that unless the commission was included no river 
and harbor bill would receive Executive approval. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman allow me just one remark? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. This proposition has been lurking around 
Congress for a number of years. It is known as the Newlands 
proposition, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 5 

Mr. CANNON, It covered almost everything that you can 
think of. I do not believe that this bill would fail if that 
amendment were disagreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood the gentleman to say that 
this bill would not receive Executive approval without this com- 
mission provision, 

Mr. TREADWAT. That is my understanding, and has been 
from the very first of the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the President ever advocated this 
commission? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will not say that he has, so far as my 
individual knowledge goes; but it is the general understanding 
of the committee that the President favors the establishment of 
this commission, and it was on that account that it was included 
in this bill, and for the very purpose of securing Executive 
approval of the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. To the gentleman's knowledge, has the 
President eyer written a letter to any Member of this House 
advocating the creation of this commission? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The chairman of our committee had sev- 
eral conferences with the President in reference to the considera- 
tion of the river and harbor bill, and I think I am fair in stating 
that at the beginning of the conferences it was understood there 
should be no river and harbor bill at this session, and, further 
than that, I understand the Democratic caucus so voted. The 
gentleman can draw his own conclusion as to the reason for the 
change of sentiment later on. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that substan- 
tially this same provision was reported in the House bill by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and was stricken out in the 
House on a point of order? 

Mr. TREADWAY. At the last session of Congress? 

Mr.. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; at this session of Con- 


gress. 

Mr, TREADWAY. It certainly was stricken out on a point of 
order, and it was also stricken out of the previous bill. The 
House committee reported the bill with this item in it for the 
very purpose of securing Executive sanction to the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; but the impression has 
been given here that this is an entirely new matter, so far as 
the House is concerned, - 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Not at all; this has been floating around 
here for years. It has been talked of as long as I have been a 
member of the committee. It is nothing new, but it has not been 
considered on the floor of the House; and not only that, but 
every time it has bobbed up here it is made broader; it is broader 
to-day than ever before. It is carrying higher salaries and more 
employees than ever before. It can not get much broader than 
it is now, because it is proposed to study everything under the 
skies above and the ground beneath. It has nothing whatever to 
do with river and harbor work in any sense of the word. It 
excludes the civil service and is designed to take care of good 
Democratic politicians that have no other employment under 
the Government. [Applause on the Republican side.] That is 
what this commission is for and nothing else. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DUPRE. Is it not a fact that it was the gentleman's 
own motion in making the point of order which prevented the 
House from considering the item on the floor? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I certainly raised the point of order, but 
what has that got to do with its coming back here in the 
conference report? It was out of order in the bill and ought 
to have been out of order in the conference report. 

Mr. DUPRE. It would have given an opportunity to thrash 
the question out on the floor of the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; but what would have been the re- 
sult? It was a part of the report of the committee, and the 
committee stood for the bill as a whole. It had pork enough 
in it, but this commission is a whole hog of pork for the Demo- 
cratic Party. ° 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Then, if it is bound to go through, what is the 
use of kicking about the result? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania the 
other day said that we were only giving 26 cents for each indi- 
vidual for the streams in the country, but this will give them 
26.000 if they conclude to spend that amount, because they 
can spend money unlimited. It is true that the bill only appro- 
priates $100,000—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the limit, if the 
gentleman pleases. 

Mr. TREADWAY (reading)— 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as Congress 
may hereafter determine, and the sum of $100,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, available until expended. 

In other words, when this high-priced Democratic commission 
proceeds to expend any sum it has a mind to, it can then come 
to Congress and tell us that we must pay the bills. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I want to ask the gentleman if he included 
in his motion to recommit a disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment which relates to the acquisition of the Cape Cod Canal? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be frank with the gentleman, I 
never was in favor of the purchase by the Government of the 
Cape Cod Canal. -I never have favored it and do not favor 
it now, but if you are going to pass such a miserable bill as 
this bill is, let us include a fairly decent item, such as the 
Cape Cod proposition. It is better than a thousand of the 
other items that you pass in the rivers and harbors bill and 
better than lots of items in this bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman does not approve of it, but he 
lets it remain in the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman spoke about the commission 
expending more than the $100,000 and then coming to Congress 
for the money. Is it the gentleman's opinion that the commis- 
sion is authorized to make contracts for indebtedness without 
an appropriation being made? > 

Mr. T WAY. Theoretically the gentleman is correct. 
As a matter of fact the expenditures of a commission of the 
Government would have an unlimited scope, but their requests 
pS pny expenses as they desired to incur would be promptly 
me 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to talk some in my time 
about the bill. The whole bill has been based on the proposition 
of helping each other. The chairman of the committee criticized 
the opposition to this bill, said it was not fair, that it had not 
honestly criticized any item in the bill. Why, we criticized 
hundreds of them, but what was the use? The criticisms were 
legitimate and fair, but of what avail when those interested in 
the passage of the bill were banded together in an effort to keep 
the bill as reported by the committee, in order not to strike out 
any item if it was beneficial for any Member of Congress? 


These items do not stand on their own merit, they are in an 
omnibus bill, and there are a sufficient number of unmeritorious 
items in the bill to permit the opposition to be absolutely honest 
and fair when they say and can demonstrate that it is a pork- 
barrel bill. That is exactly what it is. It is not a war-emer- 
gency measure in any sense of the word. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in discuss- 
ing this commission some assertions have been made that the 
text of the paragraph will not support. It is as follows: 


Sec, 19. That a commission, to be known as the Waterways Com- 
6 of seven members, to be W a by the President 
of the United States, at least one of whom shall be chosen from the 
active or retired list of the popoa Corps of the Army, at least one of 
whom shall be an expert hydraulic engineer from civil life, and the 
remaining five of whom may each be selected either from civil life or 
the public service, is hereby created and authorized, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe, and subject to the a 
prorat of the heads of the several executive departments concerned, 

into coo: tion and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and 
constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several 
overnmental departments of the United States and commissions created 
y Congress that relate to the study, development, or control of water- 
ways and water resources and subjects related thereto, or to the de- 
velopment and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a 
view to uniting such services in investigating, with respect to all water- 
sheds in the United States, questions relating to the development, im- 
provement, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of interstate 
and fo commerce, including therein the related questions of irriga- 
tion, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp-land reclamation, clarifica- 
tion of regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization of water 
power, prevention of soil erosion and waste, storage and conservation 
of water for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic uses, co- 
operation of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, to secure the necessa ata, and to formulate and 
report to Con „ as an as practica 
lans for the opment waterways and the water resources of the 
nited States for the 1 of navigation and for every useful pur- 
pose, and recommendations for the modification or discontinuance of 
any project herein or heretofore adopted. Any member appointed from 
the retired list shall receive the same pay and allowances as he would 
if on the active list, and no member selected from the public service 
shall receive additional compensation for services on said commission 
and members seiected from civil life shall receive compensation of 


7 oP gent annum, 
In matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to any 


or by cooperation between the United States and the seve States, 
poll 1 subdivisions thereof, 3 communities, corporations, 
and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of each, 


respectively, and with a view to assi to the United States such 
portion of such development, promotion, — and control as 
may be undertaken by the Uni States, and to the States, political 
subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and in- 
dividuals such portions as belong to their respective jurisdictions, 
hts, and interests. 
he commission is authorized to employ, or retain, and fix the com- 
pensation for the services of such engineers, transportation experts, 
experts in water development and utilization, and constructors of emi- 
nence as it may deem necessary to make such investigations and to 
carry out the purposes of this section. And in order to asi the ex- 
penses made necessary by the provisions of this section there is hereby 
authorized to be — such sums as Congress may hereafter de- 
termine, and the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, available 
until näed, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary 
of the by the chairman of said commission. : 
The comm shall have power to make every expenditure nisite 
for and incident to its authorized work, and to employ in the District 
of Columbia and in the field such clerical, legal, engineering, artistic, 
and expert services as it may deem advisable, including the payment 
of diem in lieu of subsistence for employees enga in field work 
or Traveling on official business, rent of offices in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office equip- 


ment. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, prevent, or 
interfere with the completion of any survey, investigation, project, or 
work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted or auth upon or 
for the improvement of any of the rivers or harbors of the United 
States or with legislative action upon reports heretofore or hereafter 


presented. 

This is the language of the section. An outline of its pur- 
pose’ may be stated more briefly. It creates a commission of 
seven members whose duty it shall be to prepare a plan for 
dealing more wisely than we have yet been able to deal with 
legislation for the improvement of our waterways. 

In preparing its plan the commission is to bring into coordi- 
nation and cooperation all the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment that have to do with the study, development, or control 
of waterways, water resources, or related questions. 

The related questions include irrigation, drainage, forestry, 
arid and swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regu- 
lation of flow, control of floods, utilization of water power, 
prevention of soil erosion and waste, storage and conservation 
of water for agricultural, industrial, and domestic uses, coopera- 
tion of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities. The field is a vast one, but all these inter- 
ests are directly affected or may be affected by work upon a 


e, a comprebensive plan or 
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single project undertaken for only one purpose. For example, 
a dam built to impound waters as a measure for flood control 
may serve also to maintain a water supply for industrial and 
domestic purposes through the dry season of the year or even 
to prolong the annual period during which slack-water naviga- 
tion is possible in a stream which is not navigable throughout 
the year, 

A comprehensive plan for the development of waterways for 
navigation and other useful purposes is to be prepared by the 
commission and presented to Congress for consideration. In 
the meantime none of the provisions of this legislation shall be 
permitted to delay or interfere with the progress of any in- 
vestigation of work heretofore or hereafter undertaken for the 
improvement of any of our rivers or harbors. When the com- 
mission has prepared its plan and reported it to Congress the 
Congress will, of course, have full power to adopt it in whole 
or in part or to reject it altogether. . 

It seems to me that if any one thing is needed to redeem 
whole method of making appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
it is that we have such a comprehensive plan as this legislation 
attempts to provide. The.opposition to river and harbor legis- 
lation that is made every year by such Members as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has been very largely opposition to the 
present plan. The opposition that exists in the minds of peo- 
ple throughout the country is to the present plan, the log- 
rolling plan, sometimes spoken of as the pork-barrel plan. 
If I might speak of myself, I would say that I have voted 
against more than one rivers and harbors bill because of the 
so-called pork-barrel item in them. I am convinced that our 
best chance to get rid of the pork-barrel characteristics of 
these bills, and also of the pnblic-buildings bills, is to have 
some definite, comprehensive plan by which we undertake to 
ma appropriations for needed items. This is not a new notion 
of mine. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? ` 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. y 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman re- 
member that the gentleman from Wisconsin has frequently 
suggested the importance of having a systematic plan for the 
development of waterways? 

Mr. TEMPLE, That has been my understanding of his 
position. - 

J had begun to say that I have not been recently converted 
to the project of creating a National Waterways Commission. 
I desire to call attention to a bill (H. R. 6283) which I intro- 
duced in the Sixty-third Congress, which provides practically 
for the same kind of a commission to do the same kind of work 
and report on the same subject. Section 3 reads as follows: 

Sec, 3. That the national rivers commission shall proceed forthwith 
to gather, classify, and analyze such information as it may deem 
necessary in order to prepare a comprehensive plan for the utilization 
and control of tbe rivers of the United States in such manner as to 
yield the greatest practicable benefit to all the people. Such plan 
shall be prepared as speedily as practicable and shall take account of 
all users of said rivers and benefits to be derived from their control, 
including among other matters navigation, irrigation, water power, 
domestic and municipal water supply, flood prevention and control, 
stream lution, soil erosion, and terminals and cooperation between 
rail and river transportation. 5 

The question is not a new one to me; it may have been sprung 
as a new thing on certain Members of the present Congress. I 
believe that it is the only way that we can get a comprehensive 
plan. Concerning the power of the commission to spend money 
I desire to say a word if I may have the time. This measure 
will appropriate $100,000 to enable the commission to make its 
investigations and to prepare and report its plan. Before the 
commission can expend another cent it must, of course, have 
another appropriation from Congress. We are not voting any- 
thing away from the power of Congress. Before the plan that 
the commission adopts can be put into operation it must be 
presented to Congress and be approved here. Before they can 
spend one cent beyond the $100,000 they must come to us and 
ask for an appropriation. Not only is the plan free from danger, 
but it is the most sensible plan for taking care of the rivers 
and harbors proposition and getting rid of the pork-barrel ele- 
ment that has yet been proposed in Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tlemen from New York [Mr. Hursert]. - 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, as one member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, who has been as punctual in his 
attendance at meetings of the committee as any other member, 
I wish to deny, so far as I am concerned, that any understand- 
ing was had or any suggestion made that this bill would not re- 
ceive Executive approval unless there were contained in it some 
such provision for the appointment of a commission as is now 
under consideration, And I propose to vote for the commis- 


sion only because I believe that the President will appoint men 
of such high character and ability that the report submitted 
by them will do more than anything else to eliminate the condi- 
tions which have given rise to the cry of “pork barrel” when 
legislation of this character has been submitted to the House 


for its consideration. My greatest surprise is to find the men 


who have been loudest in their denunciation of “pork barrel,” 

R most vigorous in their protest against the plan for its eradi- 
cation. 

This commission is merely one of investigation. Its duties are 
to collate information and submit it to this Congress, and every- 
one who has sat here and listened to the discussion of the rivers 
and harbors bill certainly appreciates that many who have at- 
tacked this measure are sadly in need of information which this 
commission will report to Congress, If, on the other hand, 
the majority of the membership is not fayorable to the enact- 
ment of the plan recommended, Congress need -have no com- 
punction to reject it. 

There is just one other matter to which I desire to direct at- 
tention in this connection. I had hoped it would be remedied 
by the conferees. Section 19 provides that this commission shall 
investigate matters, among others— 
that relate to the study, development, or control of waterways and 
water resources and subjects related thereto, or to the development and 
regulation of interstate and foreign commerce. 

There is not, in my judgment, a sufficient direction incorpo- 
rated in that language to indicate that it will be within the pur- 
view of this commission to study the improvement of streams 
with respect to their navigation for military, naval, and strategie 
requirements, and appreciating the difficulty with which we met 
in securing the enactment in this bill of the amendment provid- 
ing for the deepening of the East River at Hell Gate to 40 feet, 
in my judgment, the bill should provide that one of the seven 
commissioners to be appointed should be a civil engineer of the 
Navy, as was provided in the Panama Canal act, and under the 
authority of which President Roosevelt appointed Admiral Ros- 
seau upon the commission that constructed that great waterway. 
While the bill does not specifically provide that, it does not 
contain any prohibition against the appointment of any such 
official, and I hope that the Members of this House who have at 
heart the making of suitable provision for the development of 
our harbors and their tributary waterways for naval purposes 
will interest themselves to the extent of bringing this condition 
to the attention of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy and the President, as the Commander in Chief of both 
branches of the service, urging that the Navy as well as the Army 
be recognized in filling appointments upon this commission, 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask how much time has been 
consumed? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 19 minutes left. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Fnzanl. I wish I could make it 
more. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 10 minutes, 
because this is a large subject to discuss. I am a member of 
the committee and have made something of a study of the 
matter, and I went to the chairman of the committee a few min- 
utes ago and asked for 10 minutes, and whereas extended time 
has been given to other gentlemen not connected with the com- 
mittee, it seems to me I am entitled to express my views. I 
wish to say briefly to you gentlemen that no worse “ pork- 
barrel“ plan has been conceived in the history of this country 
than that which is comprehended in the proposition contained 
in this commission plan found in the bill. The Newlands bill 
in its original proposition asked for $600,000,000, and this is 
only intended to carry out the provisions of that bill, to be 
divided, as I now remember, in 10 districts throughout the 
country of $60,000,000 each. No such bill was ever proposed 
before in Congress, and when any gentleman says that this is to 
curry out a river and harbor proposition let me say he has not 
the faintest conception of what has been proposed in the New- 
lands bill, with which this is simply in line. Let me suggest 

Mr. DUPRE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I have been given only five minutes. 

Mr. DUPRE. I want to ask if Senator Newranps made a 
speech for the commission yesterday? 

Mr. FREAR, He made a speech for his commission. What 
is this commission? I introduced a bill, referred to, which pro- 
vides for a commission of experts in waterways familiar with 
conditions in Europe as well as conditions in this country, who 
would take over the harbors, who would take over the real 
waterways of this country, and proceed to the developing of them 
whenever commercial needs demand, giving authorizations at the 
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start for the full expenditure not in the dribbling way we have 
to-day but pursuing a businesslike, intelligent handling of water- 
ways in the same manner that we handle the railway problem. 
What have we here in this commission? I will read it: 

To the study, development, or control of waterways and water re- 
sources and subjects related thereto, or to the development and regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce. 

Now, gentlemen on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, you can go out of business. 

With a view to uniting such services in investigating, with respect to 
all watersheds in the United Stat questions relating to the develop- 
ment, improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a part 
of interstate and foreign commerce, including therein the related ques- 
tions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land reclama ion, 
clarification of streams, regulation of flow— 

Gentlemen on the Public Lands Committee, you are to be 
superseded by this commission— 
regulation of flow, control of flood— 

Where is that Flood Control Committee we have just ap- 
pointed? It is to be superseded by this commission— 
utilization of water power, prevention of soil erosion and waste— 

Here we have a half dozen committees that are given juris- 
diction over such matters— 
prevention of soil erosion and waste; storage and conservation of 
water for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic uses; co- 
operation of railways and waterways; and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities. 

Now, I will not read beyond that. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
want to state that this commission is practically called upon 
to take the jurisdiction of a dozen committees of this House 
which to-day are performing their functions in the House. It 
is impossible in its conception or administration. This is the 
Newlands commission primarily, and is favored by those gener- 
ally who have supported river and harbor bills. This, as I 
said, is the first step to secure the passage of the enormous 
scheme he introduced providing for $600,000,000, of which 
$60,000,000 each was to be distributed to 10 different districts, 
as I now remember the figures. Such a wasteful proposition 
has never been seriously urged in either House until injected 
in this river and harbor bill. Now, we have never had any 
discussion of this measure, and yet Congress is asked to put 
that proposition in a river and harbor bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Was not the Newlands proposition to expend 
$600,000,000 spread over 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. FREAR. I think it was. It was one proposition in the 
direction of controlling waterways at the head of flood waters; 
also for irrigation, reclamation, and closely related matters. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I would ask that I may have a 
couple of minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. I am sorry I can not grant the gentleman that 
time. If the gentleman had spoken earlier 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have two minutes more, with the consent of the chairman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended two minutes and he to 
use that time. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Now let me say, Mr. Speaker, in reply to the 
question of the gentleman from Texas, that Senator New Lanps’s 
proposition was only for a limited commission, for limited 
work in line with the development of his proposition that pro- 
posed to control the floods, reclamation, and so forth, and the 
$G600,000,000 was for such items alone. But think of it—$600,- 
000,000 for such items—and it was well said that it would cost 
over a billion dollars by men of this House, some of whom 
were on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

I do not care to discuss the river and harbor bill further. I 
opposed it as strenuously as I could at different times. I think 
the bill ought not to pass, for the reason so well stated by my 
friend and ‘colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], and 

_in contradiction of the statement of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hursert] I say the committee was informed the 
President demanded the commission section in the bill, and I 
challenge the gentlemen who know most about it to deny it. 
It was stated that the President of the United States demanded 
this commission, that he insisted upon this commission, that it 
was one of the primary things in which he was interested. 
No one will dispute that fact. ` 
- That is the situation with which this bill is confronted. I 
think the whole bill ought to be defeated. I do not believe the 


legitimate waterways will be injured in any way or in any par- 
ticular because of the enormous balance of appropriations 
[ Applause. ] 


already on hand. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, answering the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], I call attention to a 
bill I have in my hand, introduced by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, to create a National Waterway Commission, bear- 
ing date April 8, 1917, the present year, in which the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, in the course of 11 pages of legislative 
matter, proposes that a commission shall be created, with sal- 
aries of $10,000 per annum each, to take charge of the investi- 
gation of all waterway projects, the kind and draft of vessels 
to be used thereon, land reclamation, freight rates, transporta- 
tion, and various other things, the total appropriation to be 
Applause. ] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I can not yield in one 
minute. There seems to be a conflict here between the New- 
lands bill and the Frear bill. The Newlands bill amendment 
calls for an appropriation of only $100,000 and the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Wisconsin calls for $500,000. 
[ Applause. ] * 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], in stating as he did that 
this proposed commission combines a great many functions now 
handled by some 12 committees, stated, instead of an objection 
to the commission, the very strongest argument possible in 
favor of it. 

Here are waterways, and out of those waterways grow-a 
dozen different subjects. First there is the direct subject of 
navigation. Next comes the question of water power. Next 
that of redeeming lands which are bad, either by reason of 
their being arid or of their being swamp lands. Then comes 
the question of erosion. Those are a few only of the many 
subjects, correlated, which really are one subject and can be 
best considered as a whole. 

Yet the gentleman from Wisconsin says that the objection to 
this bill is that we will consider as a comprehensive whole, as 
one matter, that which really is, in fact and in truth, but one 
matter, and which can not be considered here in its entirety 
because of the division by committees. 

That is my first answer to this question of a commission. 
Now, let us take the second question. From the time that any 
of us have considered this question of waterways we all of us 
have heard it stated here upon the floor again and again that 
waterways were not made use of in the proportion to the 
amount expended for them. Why? Because railroads have 
their traffic managers and go forth and solicit and secure the 
traffic of the world. They obtain and have terminal and trans- 
fer facilities. Who does that for the waterways? No one. It 
remains undone and the waterways are unused because we do 
not provide terminal and transfer facilities and because we 
have no traffic managers. 

What does this commission do? It provides for all those 
things—the crying need of the day. Why, the railroads solicit 
and carry the heavy, bulky, nonperishable products, every 
pound of which should go by water and go slowly. They 
should not carry a pound of it, and this provision will provide 
that they shall not carry any of it. Š 

Now, what is the next 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Government is going to improve these rivers so that it can 
go out and solicit traffic to use them? Is that the purpose of 
the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I say the purpose of the bill is to coordi- 
nate the railway and water transportation so that that which 
should properly go by water, the slow-moving, nonperishabla 
freight, should go that way, and that the lighter and more 
perishable products should go by rail. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman mentions “soliciting traffic.” 
How is the Government going to solicit the traffic? 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. The waterways should have a traffic man- 
ager and solicitor, and that would be a long step toward the 
solution of the transportation problem, in order that we may 
use all our transportation facilities, in order.that we may divert 
to the water that portion of our freight which the water should 
carry. To that end, I say, we should have a transportation and 
traffic manager. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DEMPSBRY. In a moment. Gentlemen attack this bill 
because they say it provides for projects which do not merit 
appropriations, but those who raise this objection apparently 
have not read the language of this clause at all. I call atten- 
tion to the closing part of the first paragraph: 

„ That a commission * * + is hereby created and authorized 

* to formulate and report to Congress recommenda- 


2 — for the modification or discontinuance of any project herein 
or heretofore adopted, 


So if there are in the bill projects that are not meritorious, 
if there are projects that should not have been embarked upon, 
if there are projects that have been included by mistake, if 
there is a project for the improvement of a river upon which 
no money should be expended, the commission will say that that 
project is one that should be abandoned. 

Now, what is the remaining argument against this pro- 
vision? The remaining argument is that, although we appro- 
priate only $100,000, we may appropriate more. Are we afraid 
of ourselves? Are we afraid that we are going to do some- 
thing improper because we do to-day something which is 
advisable and proper? Are we so distrustful of ourselves that 
that is the position that we take? Is that the ground upon 
which we should refuse to act? I hardly think so. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, how much time is there re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. Eight minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the pas- 
sage of this bill. I believe that it is simply a waste of public 
money to spend it as provided here in this bill. Any bill that 
has for its object the useless expenditure of the people's 
money is nothing short of public plunder and is a bad bill. 
[Applause.] I have been on this committee as long as any 
other member of it. I have seen vast sums spent for river 
Improvement. I have seen millions annuaHy voted for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, but as a member of that 
committee I can testify to you that I do not believe commerce 
has been helped in a single instance by these large expendi- 
tures of money. Tell me where are the boats upon these rivers 
and where is the increased traffic? Nobody can point it out. 
Still we go ahead annually, as is provided here, and expend 
$27,000,000, exactly as we have spent similar and greater sums 
before, without any benefit or results to the people—no com- 
merce, no boats, no river traffic. 

This commission that is provided for in the bill will not help 
matters or improve conditions in any particular. It is not 
intended for such a purpose. Why, we all thought that when 
the board of review of Army engineers was established men 
who are provided with life positions, and competent men, noth- 
ing would be recommended to this House other than necessary 
and actually needed improvements in river and harbor work. 
With this bill this board will go out of existence and some 
very nice jobs provided instead. With all the money we have 
spent I can not find out where we have benefited commerce in 


any particular. [Applause.] 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I will consume the remainder of 
the hour. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, we are considering the conference 
report, and the question is upon its adoption. 

Before adverting to the particular item creating a waterways 
commission, which has been the theme of criticism upon the 
part of those who are opposed to this bill, I would like to call 
attention to the fact that every one of the gentlemen who are 
opposed to this conference report voted against the river and 
harbor bill; and among those who have spoken in opposition, 
and who voted against the river and harbor bill, and who have 
been critical in their discussion of the bill, three of them are 
members of the River and Harbor Committee—Messrs, ‘TrEap- 
way of Massachusetts, Frear of Wisconsin, aud . GALLAGHER 
of Illinois. They are divided as to political parties, and there- 
fore any statement which I may make can not be regarded as 
partisan. I ask, Does the statement that they are members of 
this great committee, coupled with their attitude in reference to 


this bill, carry any reasonable and inference regard- 
ing the propriety of their violent antagonism to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Not at this time. In a moment I will. I put 
that interrogation to the membership of the House. Perhaps 
with propriety I could not go further. Now I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I should Iike to ask the gentleman from the 
committee why it is that in the Cape Cod Canal item it re- 
quires three Cabinet officers to enter into negotiations for the 
purchase of that ditch, while in negotiating for the purchase of 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal the matter is confided to the 
Secretary of War alone? 

Mr. SMALL. In answer to the gentleman, I would say that 
in aceordance with the general precedents it should have been 
confided to the Secretary of War alone. There have been prece- 
dents, however, for delegating such powers jointly to several 
heads of departments, so that it is not entirely without prece- 
dent. And if I might answer the gentleman further I would 
make the suggestion that for more detailed information he in- 
quire of his two Senators. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors simply relied upon 
the two Senators from the State of Massachusetts before put- 
ting this into the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. No; I simply meant to say that there was no 
harm in it, and the gentleman must know that conference re- 
ports are sometimes_the result of compromises, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman please state what inves- 
tigation the House committee have made with reference to this 
item? 

Mr. SMALL. I will say to the gentleman that for myself I 
have read probably a thousand pages or more, going back a 
hundred years. The matter of having a waterway across the 
isthmus of Cape Cod was discussed in Massachusetts more than 
a hundred years ago, and it has been discussed at intervals since 
that time. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the knowledge which this committee 
had before it was in reference to a compromise provision. which 
has not been discussed in the House. 

Mr. SMALL, There is no question about its being a very 
important provision. May I ask the gentleman in reply, Is he 
opposed to this item in the conference report? 

Mr. WALSH. I have voted against the bill, and expect to 
vote to ee it, and also expect to vote against the con- 
ference 

Mr. SMALL. And this particular item? 

Mr. WALSH. And am opposed to this item, because it will 
involve an expenditure of over $50,000,000 before this Goyern- 
ment gets any benefit from it. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Very briefly, because my time has about expired. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman in regard to this com- 
mission, and whether he has given any thought or consideration 
to putting that matter under charge of the Shipping Board, 
especially in view of the fact that Congress passed a law two 
years ago giving the Shipping Board power to fix water rates? 
Has the gentleman any well-defined idea as to whether the work 
proposed to be given to this commission could be ziven to the 
Shipping Board, and save the creation of so everlastingly many 
independent commissions? 

Mr. SMALL, I will answer the gentleman, Mr. Speaker. How 
much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. About one-quarter of a minute. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker. in view of these interruptions I 
ask unanimous consent that my time be extended for three 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time be extended three minutes, 
and that he have the time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the 8 from 
Indiana I will say that our committee have had the thought 
that we must at some time repose in some burenu or branch of 
the Government the power to supervise water transportation 
and the promotion of commerce on navigable rivers. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman believe that the Shipping 
Board would be the proper repository for that? 

Mr. SMALL, It may be that the Shipping Board would be the 
proper body. 

Mr. COX. I hope the.gentleman will study that and see that 
that profTsion is madeat the next session. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Indiana has given us a 
valuable thought along that line. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gen- - 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] said that this 
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provision for the Waterway Commission had as its purpose a 
partisan advantage to the Democratic Party. Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to that I will say that the appointment of this commission 
rests with the President of the United States. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Gentlemen may laugh, but gentlemen can not point to a single 
act of President Wilson in discharging a public duty where he 


has not put the country above the party. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And the President will do it in this instance. 
The gentleman also referred to politics in this bill. I take the 
liberty of saying to the gentleman—and I think I will be sus- 
tained by every member of the committee, including the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts himself—that he has never seen dur- 
ing his membership on the committee any politics or partisanship 
entering into the consideration of any item before the committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; for half a minute. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am delighted to agree with the gentle- 
man’s statement so far as the action of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee is concerned, but I can not agree with him in his 
eulogistic statement as to the nonpartisanship of the President 
in his appoiutments. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SMALL. Fortunately for the President of the United 
States, his reputation now and in the future will not be depend- 
ent upon the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, about this commission, and with that I 
shall conclude. Gentlemen who have opposed this commission 
here to-day have been standing here for years advocating the 
appointment of a commission with substantially similar powers 
to this. The provision for this commission, let me say, has the 
distinct and unqualified approval of a great many students of 
transportation, partieularly of waterway transportation in this 
country. They are men who believe, as has been frequently 
stated in this House and was so clearly expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, TEMPLE], that there should be 
some more comprehensive plan; that there should be a larger 
and more complete coordination of the uses of water, and they 
believe that this provision here in the language employed will 
accomplish that large purpose. I am free to say that this pro- 
vision has the approval of the President of the United States, 
and yet there has been no intimation or expression at any time 
that he would veto the bill if it was not in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] to recommit the 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Treapwax moves that the conference report be recommitted to 
the conference committee with instructions to the House conferees to 
disagree to amendment 41, known as the commission section. 

The question was being taken, when Mr. Treapway demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. i 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 207, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 78, as follows: 
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NAYS—207. 
Adamson Doughton Kettner jordan 
Alexander Dupré Key, Ohio obbins 
mon Dyer ess, Roberts 
Anderson gan Kitchin Robinson 
Aswell gle n odenberg 
Bacharach Edmonds Lazaro Rowe 
con Ellsworth Lee, Ga. Rucker 
Bankhead Evans Lesher Russeli 
Barkley Fairchild, B. L. Lever Sanders, La. 
Barnhart Farr Linthicum Scott, Pa. 
Bathrick Ferris Little Sells 
Black Fields Lobeck Shackleford 
Blackmon Fisher London Sherwood 
her Flood Lonergan iegel 
Borland 7 Foster Lundeen Sims 
Brand Francis Lunn Sinnott 
Browning Freeman McArthur Slayden 
Bruckner French McKeown Small 
Bu Garland McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
Burnett Garner McLemore Smith, C. B. 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Tenn. Maher ~ Smith, T. F 
bell, Pa, Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Steagall 
Candler, Miss, Goodall Martin, La. tedman 
Caraway Goodwin, Ark. mars Steele 
Carew rdon Miler, Minn. Steenerson 
—— Gould Miller, Wash. Stephens, Nebr. 
ter, Okla. Gray, Ala. Montague Stevenson 
Chandler, N. Y. Gray, N. J Moon Swift 
Clark, Pa. Greene, Mass. Moore, Pa. Switzer 
Coady regg Morin Talbott 
Collier Griest udd Taylor, Ark, 
Connally, Tex. Griffin Nichols, Mich. Temple 
ooper, a. Hamill Oldfield Tillman 
Cooper, 8 Hamlin Oliver, Ala Vare 
Cople Hard Oliver, N. Y. Vinson 
Costello Harrison, Va. Iney Volstead 
Cr T Hastings Osborne Walker 
Curry, Cal. Hawley O'Shaunessy Walton 
Dale, N.Y. Hayden Overmyer Watkins 
Darrow Heflin Overstreet Watson, Pa. 
Davis Heintz Padgett Watson, Va 
Decker Hensley rk Weaver 
Dempsey icks Parker, N. Y. Webb 
nt Holland olk Welt 
Denton ood Porter Whaley 
Dewalt Houston ou Wilson. La, 
Dickinson Howard Powers Wilson, Tex. 
Dies Hulbert ice Wingo 
Dill oe vin Wise 
Dixon Jacowa ainey Wood, Ind. 
Dominick Jones, Va. Raker Young, Tex. 
Doremus ehoe Randall 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "'—4. 
Fuller, III. Glass Langley Snell 
NOT VOTING—78. 
Anthony Flynn Kahn Sanders, Ind, 
Bowers Fordney Kearns Scott, Mich. 
Britten oss Kennedy, Iowa Scully 
Brodbeck Gallivan Kennedy, Sears 
Caldwell Gand Kreider Shallenberger 
Cantrill Godwin, N. C. Lea, Cal. Slem 
Capstick Good Lenroot Snyder 
Church Hamilton, Mich. Littlepage Sterling, III. 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N. Y. Mann Sterling, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio Harrison, Miss. Martin, III. Stiness 
rago Hayes Meson Sullivan 
Currie, Mich. Heaton eeker Sumners 
Dooling Helvering Mondell Templeton 
Drane Hill ott Tilson 
Drukker Hilliard Neely Van Dyke 
Elston Hollingsworth Nicholls, S. C. Venable 
Emerson Hull, Iowa Nolan Ward 
Estopinal Humphreys Paige Woodyard 
Fairchild, G. W. James Peters 
Fess Juul Rowland 


So the motion to recommit was rejected: 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For rest of session: s 
Mr. Lea of California with Mr, EMERSON. 
Until further notice: 


YEAS—142, 
P Ashbrook Fuller, Mass. McClintic Scott, Iowa 
Austin Gallagher McCormick Sherley 
Ayres Gard McCulloch house 
Bell Gillett McFadden Sisson 
Bland Glynn McKenzie Sloan 
Blanton Graham, III. McKinley Smith, Mich. 
Browne Graham, Pa. MeLaughlin, Mich.Snook 
Brumbaugh Green, lowa Madden Stafford 
Burroughs Greene, Vt. Magee Stephens, Miss. 
Butler Hadle: Mapes Strong 
Byrnes, S. C. Haskell Moores, Ind Sweet 
Campbell, Kans. Haugen Morgan Tague 
Cannon Helm Nelson Taylor, Colo. 
Carter, Mass. Stet A Norton ‘Thomas 
Cary Huddleston Parker, N. J. Thompson 
Chandler, Okla. Hull, Tenn. Phelan Timberlake 
Classon Husted Platt Tinkham 
Claypool Hutchinson Pratt ‘Towner 
. y, Kans. Ireland Purnell ‘Treadway 
Co: Johnson, Ky. Ragsdale Vestal 
Cramton Johnson, 8. Dak, Ramsey Voi 
risp Johnson, Wash. Ramseyer Waldow 
Dale, Vt. Jones, Tex. Rankin Walsh 
Dallinger Katit Rayburn Wason 
Davidson Kelley, Mich. Reavis Welling 
Denison Kelly, Pa. eed Wheeler 
oliti cng oma White, oni 
e omjue e, o 
well Kinkaid Wiliams 
Knutson Rouse Wilson, 
Eliott Kraus EA Winslow 
Esch La Follette Saba Woods, Iowa 
Fairfield LaGuardia Sanders, N. Y. Young, N. Dak. 
Fitzgerald Lehlbach Sanford himan 
Focht Longworth Saunders, Va. 
Frear McAndrews Schall 


Mr. Frynn with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Hr. 

Mr. GaLiLIvAN with Mr. GooD. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Hetvertne with Mr. HAuitrox of New York. 
Mr. Neety with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD, 
Mr. Martin of Illinois with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Nicwotts of South Carolina with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Mr. Hirrtarp with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Heaton. 
Mr. CuvrcH with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Drane with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. PETERS, 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. SusNers with Mr. STERLING of Minois. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. SNYDER, 

For the session: 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. SNELL. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Kremer (for motion) with Mr. TEMPLETON (against). 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana (for motion) with Mr. ESTOPINAL 
(against). 

Mr. CANTRELL (against motion) with Mr. Lanorey (for). 

Mr. Scutry (for motion) with Mr. Woopyarp (against). 

Mr. Srrxess (for motion) with Mr. Bowers (against). 

Mr. Ganpy (for motion) with Mr. Sears (against). 

Mr. Paice (for motion) with Mr. Lirrrepace (against). 

Mr. Kennepy of Iowa (for motion) with Mr. HARRISON of 
Mississippi (against). 

Mr. Scorr of Michigan (for motion) with Mr. HUMPHREYS 
(against). 

Mr. Rowranp (for motion) with Mr. Doorine (against). 

Mr. Furrer of Illinois (for motion) with Mr. CLARK of 
Florida (against). 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio (for motion) with Mr. VENABLE (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Smarr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the House concurrent resolution which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 

House concurrent resolution 19. s 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 8 Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 4285) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair. and preservation of 
certain pupue works on rivers and harbors, and for otber purposes,” 
the Clerk be, as he is hereby, authorized and directed to number the 
sections following section 4 of the bill in consecutive numerical order, 
anything in the conference report to the contrary notwithstanding. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


FOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, a number of gentlemen have re- 
quested time upon the food-control bill. It is absolutely im- 
possible to accommodate them all, and I move the previous ques- 
tion at the end of an hour. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that gentlemen who desire to extend their remarks on the food- 
control bill may have five legislative days within which to do it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all gentlemen who so desire shall have 
. five legislative days within which to extend their remarks upon 
the food-control bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 4961. : ] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lien of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? [After a pause. The Chair hears 
none. ; 

The conference statement was read. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 117). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4961) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 10, 
12, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 30, 44, 45, 46, 51, 52, 53, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 
70, and 73. : ` 

That the House recede froin its disagreement to ihe amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 16, 18, 19, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 56, 
57, and 59, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the Senate amendment insert the following : 

“ That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is es- 
sential to the national security and defense, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of 
the Army and Navy, to assure an adequate supply and equitable 
distribution, and to facilitate the movement, of foods, feeds, 
fuel including fuel oil and natural gas, and fertilizer and fer- 


tilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and 
equipment required for the actual production of foods, feeds, 
and fuel, hereafter in this act called necessaries; to prevent, 
locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious 
Speculation, manipulations, and private controls, affecting such 
supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and main- 
tain governmental control of such necessaries during the war. 
For such purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, powers, 
authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred, and prescribed. The 
President is authorized to make such regulations and to issue 
such orders as are essential effectively to carry out the provisions 
of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 30 of 
the Senate amendment, after the word “of,” insert chapter 
321”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President 
shall find it essential to license the importation, manufacture, 
storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries, in order to 
carry into effect any of the purposes of this act, and shall pub- 
licly so announce, no person shall, after a date fixed in the an- 
nouncement, engage in or carry on any such business specified in 
the announcement of importation, manufacture, storage, mining, 
or distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such announce- 
ment, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued pursuant 
to this section. The President is authorized to issue such licenses 
and to prescribe regulations for the issuance of licenses and 
requirements for systems of accounts and auditing of accounts 
to be kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, with or 
without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the 
President’s duly authorized agents of the places of business of 
licensees, Whenever the President shall find that any. storage 
charge, commission, profit, or practice of any licensee is unjust, 
or unreasonable, or discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful, and 
shall order such licensee, within a reasonable time fixed in the 
order, to discontinue the same, unless such order, which shall 
recite the facts found, is revoked or suspended, such licensee 
shall, within the time prescribed in the order, discontinue such 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair storage charge, 
commission, profit, or practice. 'The President may, in lieu of 
any such unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair stor- 
age charge, commission, profit, or practice, find what is a just, 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory and fair storage charge, commis- 
sion, profit, or practice, and in any proceeding brought in any 
court such order of the President shall be prima facie evidence, 
Any person who, without a license issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or whose license shall have been revoked, knowingly en- 
gages in or carries on any business for which a license is re- 
quired under this section, or willfully fails or refuses to dis- 
continue any unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair 
storage charge, commission, profit, or practice, in accordance 
with the requirement of an order issued under this section, or 
any regulation prescribed under this section, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to any farmer, gardener, 
cooperative association of farmers or gardeners, including live- 
stock farmers, or other persons with respect to the products of 
any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by. 
him, nor to any retailer with respect to the retail business ac- 
tually conducted by him, nor to any common carrier, nor shall 
anything in this section be construed to authorize the fixing 
or imposition of a duty or tax upon any article imported into 
or exported from the United States or any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia: Provided further, That for the pur- 
poses of this act a retailer shall be deemed to be a person, co- 
partnership, firm, corporation, or association not engaging in the 
wholesale business whose gross sales do not exceed $100,000 per 
annum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert e“; and on 
page 7, line 1 of the bill, after the word “ price,“ insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That this section shall not include or relate 
to transactions on any exchange, board of trade, or similar in- 
stitution or place of business as described in section 13 of this 
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act that may be permitted by the President under the authority 
conferred upon him by said section 13:”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Reinsert the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment with the follow- 
ing amendments: 

On page 8, line 12 of the bill, after the word “ necessaries,” 
strike out the semicolon and “or (e),“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “in order”; and on the same page, line 13, after the 
word “price,” strike out the words of any necessaries,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ thereof”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 2 of said amendment strike out (a)“; and on line-5, 
1 word “ requisition,” insert the words, or otherwise 
provide. 

In lieu of the section number proposed insert “ 10.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement. to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “ time,” in line 2 of said amendment, strike out the words 
“in order ta guarantee reasonable prices to the producer“; and 
on line 3 of said amendment, strike out the | words “and to the 
consumer,”; and on line 4, after the word “ prices,” strike out 
the word “ fuel,” ; and on line 7, after the word “ section,” strike 
out the word „twelve and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“fourteen”; and on line 8 strike out the words “ foods, feeds 
or fuel” and insert in lieu thereof the words such articles“; 
and in lieu of the section number proposed insert 11“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed insert “ 12”; and the Senate agree to the 
Same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In tieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “packing 
house, oil pipe ines ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to: the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed insert “13”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

-In lines 7 and 8 of said amendment strike out “require the 
Board of Food Administration.” 

In line 11, after the word “ profit,” strike out “ Said board” 
and insert The President.” 

In line 15 of said amendment strike out the word “It” and 
inser The Fresident.” 

In line 16 of said amendment: strike out the word “it” and 
insert “ he.” 

In line 20 of said- amendment, after the word “ northern,” 
insert the word “ spring.” 

In lines 29 and 30 of said amendment strike out the words 
“ the Board of Food Administration, subject to the approval of; 
in line 80, after “ President.” strike out the comma. 

In lines 33 and 34 of said amendment strike out the words 
“ from the passage of this act to the Ist day of July“ and insert 
“for the erop of.“ 

In line 35 of said amendment strike out“ nineteen ” and insert 


* eichteen.” 

In line 36 of said amendment, after the word “ northern,” 
insert “ spring.” 

In line 38 of said amendment strike out “or said board.” 

In line 39 of said amendment, after the word “ absolute,” 
insert “ and shall be binding until May 1, 1919.” 

Change the section number fo “14.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

-Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Suc. 15. That from and after 30 days from the date of the 
approval of this act no foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds 
shall be used in the production of distilled spirits for beverage 


purposes: Provided, That under such rules, regulatiens, and 
bonds as the President may prescribe, such materials may be 
used in the production of distilled spirits exclusively for other 
than beverage purposes, or for the fortification of pure sweet 
wines as defined by the act entitled ‘An act to increase the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes,’ approved September 8, 1916: Nor 
shall there be imported into the United States any distilled 
spirits. Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regu- 
lation, or prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, , 
or feeds in the produetion of malt or vinous liquors for beverage 
purposes, or that reduction of the alcoholic content of any such 
malt or vinous liquor, is essential, in order to assure an ade- 
quate and continuous supply of food, or that the national secur- 
ity and defense will be subserved thereby, he is authorized, from 
time to time, to prescribe and give public notice of the extent 
of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so necessi- 
tated. Whenever such notice shall have been given and shall 
remain unrevoked no person shall, after a reasonable time pre- 
scribed in such notice, use any foods, fruits, food materials, or 
feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors, or import 
any such liquors except under license issued by the President 
and in compliance with rules and regulations determined by him 
governing the production and importation of such -liquors and 
the alcoholic content thereof. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates the provisions of this section, or who shall use any foods, 
fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of malt or 
vinous liquors, or who shall import any such liquors, without 
first obtaining a license so to do when a license is required under 
this section, or who shall violate any rule or regulation made 
under this section, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or 
both: Provided further, That nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize the licensing of the manufacture of 
vinous or malt liquors in any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia or any civil subdivision thereof, where the manu- 
facture of such vinous or malt liquor is prohibited.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word “bond,” insert the words “ or 
in stock.” 

Change the section number to “ 16.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amendment proposed by the Senate restore all of the 
matter stricken out except the e and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That tne House reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
5 of said amendment strike out the word “tenth” and insert 
in Heu thereof the word “ twenty-fifth”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the Senate amendment insert the followed: 

“Sec, 23. That words used in this act shall be construed to 
import the plural or the singular, as the case demands. The 
word ‘person,’ wherever used in this act, shall include indi- 
viduals, partnerships, associations, and corporations. When 
construing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, 
omission, or failure of any official, agent, or other person act- 
ing for or employed by any partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion within the scope of his employment or office shall, in every 
ease, also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such part- 
nership, association, or corporation as well as that of the 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the section number proposed insert “24”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 25. That the President of the United States shall be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered, whenever and 
wherever in his judgment necessary for the efficient prosecution 
of the war, to fix the price of coal and coke, wherever and when- 
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ever sold, either by producer or dealer, to establish rules for 
the regulation of and to regulate the method of production, 
sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment, or storage thereof 
among dealers and consumers, domestic or foreign; said au- 
thority and power may be exercised by him in each case 
through the ‘agency of the Federal Trade Commission during 
the war ox for such part of said time as in his judgment may 
be necessary. 

“That if, in the opinion of the President, any such producer 
or dealer fails or negtects to conform to such prices or reguin- 
tions, or to conduct his business efficiently under the regulations 
and control of the President as aforesaid, or conducts it in a 
manner prejudicial to the public interest, then the President 
is hereby authorized and empowered in every such case to 
requisition and take over the plant, business, and all appurte- 
nances thereof belonging to such producer or dealer as a going 
concern, and to operate or cause the same to be operated in such 
manner and through such agency as he may direct during the 
period of the war or for such part of said time as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary. 

“That any producer or dealer whose plant, business, and 
appurtenances shall have been requisitioned or taken over by 
the President shall be paid a just compensation for the use 
thereof during the period that the same may be requisitioned 
or taken over as aforesaid, which compensation the President 
shall fix or cause to be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission. 

“That if the prices so fixed, or if, in the case of the taking 
over or requisitioning of the mines or business of any such pro- 
ducer or dealer the compensation therefor as determined by 
the provisions of this act be not satisfactory to the person or 
persons entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 
75 per cent of the amount so determined, and shall be entitled to 
sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to 
said 75 per cent will make up such amount as will be just com- 
pensation in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, 
and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

“While operating or causing to be operated any such plants 
or business, the President is authorized to prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem essential for the employment, control, and 
compensation of the employees necessary to conduct the same. 

“Or if the President of the United States shall be of tlie 
opinion that he can thereby better provide for the common 
defense, and whenever, in his judgment, it shall be necessary 
for the efficient prosecution of the war, then he is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to fequire any or all producers of coal and 
coke, either in any special area or in any special coal fields, or 
in the entire United States, to sell their products only to the 
United States through an agency to be designated by the Presi- 
dent, such agency to regulate the resale of such coal and coke; 
and the prices thereof, and to establish rules for the regulation 
of and to regulate the methods of production, shipment, distribu- 
tion, apportionment, or storage thereof among dealers and con- 
sumers, domestic or foreign, and to mgke payment of the pur- 
chase price thereof to the producers thereof, or to the person 
or persons legally entitled to said payment. 

“That within 15 days after notice from the agency so desig- 
nated to any producer of coal and coke that his, or its, output 
is to be so purchased by the United States as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, such producer shall cease shipments of said product upon 
his own account and shall transmit to such agency all orders 
received and unfilled or partially unfilled, showing the exact 
extent to which shipments have been made thereon, and there- 
after all shipments. shall be made only on authority of the 
agency designated by the President, and thereafter no such pro- 
ducer shall sell any of said products except to the United States 
through such agency, and the said agency alone is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to purchase during the continuance of 
the requirement the output of such producers. 

“That the prices to be paid for such products so purchased 
shall be based upon a fair and just profit over and above the cost 
of production, including proper maintenance and depletion 
charges, the reasonableness of such profits and cost of produc- 
tion to be determined by the Federal Trade Commission, and if 
the prices fixed by the said commission of any such product 
purchased by the United States as hereinbefore described be 
unsatisfactory to the person or persons entitled to the same, such 
person or persons shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so 
determined, and shall be entitled to sue the United States to 
recover such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make 
up such amount as will be just compensation in the manner 
provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the 
Judicial Code. 

“All such products so sold to the United States shall be sold 
by the United States at such uniform prices, quality considered, 


as may be practicable and as may be determined by said agency 
to be just and fair. 

“Any moneys received by the United States for the sale of any 
such coal and coke may, in the discretion of the President, be 
used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes 
of this section. Any moneys not so used shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“That when directed by the President, the Federal Trade 
Commission is hereby required to proceed to make full inquiry, 
giving such notice as it may deem practicable, into the cost of 
producing under reasonably efficient management at the various 
paces of production the following commodities, to wit, coal and 
coke, s 
“The books, correspondence, records, and papers in any way 
referring to transactions of any. kind relating to the mining, pro- 
duction, sale, or distribution of all mine operators or other 
persons whose coal and coke have or may become subject to this 
section, and the books, correspondence, records, and papers of 
any person applying for the purchase of coal and coke from the 
United States shall at all times be subject to inspection by the 
said agency, and such person or persons shall promptly furnish 
said agency any data or information relating to the business of 
such person or persons which said agency may call for, and said 
agency is hereby authorized to procure the information in refer- 
ence to the business of such coal-mine operators and producers 
of coke and customers therefor in the manner provided for in 
sections 6 and 9 of the act of Congress approved September 26, 
1914, entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” and said 
agency is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise all the 
powers granted to the Federal Trade Commission by said act 
for the carrying out of the purposes of this section. 

“Having completed its inquiry respecting any commodity in 
any locality, it shall, if the President has decided to fix the prices 
at which any such commodity shall be sold by producers and 
dealers generally, fix and publish maximum prices for both pro- 
ducers of and dealers in any such commodity, which maximum 
prices shall be observed by. all producers and dealers until fur- 
ther action thereon is taken by the commission, 

In fixing maximum prices for producers the commission shall 
allow the cost of production, including the expense of operation, 
maintenance, depreciation, and depletion, and shall add thereto 
a just and reasonable profit. 

In fixing such prices for dealers, the commission shall allow 
the cost to the dealer and shall add thereto a just and reasonable 
sum for his profit in the transaction. 

“The maximum prices so fixed and published shall not be 
construed as invalidating any contract in which prices are fixed, 
made in good faith, prior to the establishment and publication of 
maximum prices by the commission. : $ 

“ Whoever shall, with knowledge that the prices of any such 
commodity have been fixed as herein provided, ask, demand, or 
receive a higher price, or whoever shall, with knowledge that 
the regulations have been prescribed as herein provided, violate 
or refuse to conform to any of the same, shall, upon conviction, 
be punished by fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. Each independent trans- 
action shall constitute a separate offense, 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as restricting or 
modifying in any manner.the right the Government of the United 
States may have in its own behalf or in behalf of any other 
Government at war with Germany to purchase, requisition, or 
take over any such commodities for the equipment, maintenance, 
or support of armed forces at any price or upon any terms that 
may be agreed upon or otherwise lawfully determined.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lines 13 and 14 of said amendment strike out the words 
“imprisonment in the penitentiary for not less than six months 
nor more than three years ” and insert in lien thereof the words 
“a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both,” and strike out the proviso beginning 
on line 21 and ending on line 26 and insert in lieu of said proviso 
the following: “Provided further, That this section shall not be 
construed to prohibit the holding or accumulating of any such 
article by any such person in a quantity not in excess of the 
reasonable requirements of his business for a reasonable time 
or in a quantity reasonably required to furnish said articles 
produced in surplus quantities seasonally throughout the period 
of scant or no production.” 

Change the section number to “ 26,” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
said amendment strike out the words “and directed”; and in 
line 6, after the word “same,” insert the words for cash”; 
and in the same line, after the word “ cost,” strike out the words 
“payable in advance” and insert in lien thereof the words 
“including all expenses connected therewith”; and in line 7 
strike out the word “ resolution” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “section ”; change the section number to “27”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, ~- 


A. F. LEVER, 

GORDON LEE, 

E. S. CAN DLR. 

J. Tos. HEFLIN, _ 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

James C. MCLAUGHLIN, 

SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
E. D. SMITH, 
HOKE SMITH, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Wa. S. KENYON, 
CARROLL S. PAGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of the amendments of the Senate, namely : 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment strikes out the whole 
of section 1 following the enacting clause and substitutes new 
language. The Senate amendment is made applicable to foods, 
feeds, and fuels, including kerosene and gasoline, while the 
House provision applies to foods, feeds, fuel, and articles re- 
quired for their production. The House language includes, but 
the Senate amendments omits, reference to “ private controls“ 
among the things to be prevented. The Senate amendment au- 
thorizes the President to make regulations and issue orders to 
carry out the provisions of the act. It also directs the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Senate, to appoint a board of 
food administratfon composed of three members. The House 
‘recedes and agrees with an amendment restoring the original 
House language, except that (1) the enumeration of articles 
affected is changed so as to read “foods, feeds, fuel, including 
fuel oil and natural gas, and fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuel”; and (2) 
there is added the language of section 16 of the House bill, 
which authorizes the President to make regulations and issue 
orders essential in carrying out the provisions of the act. 

On cmendment No. 2: This amendment strikes out section 2 
of the House bill, but a part of the matter stricken cut fs included 
in amendment No. 67. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 3: This amendment 
section 2. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 4: This amendment strikes out that por- 
tion of section 3 of the House bill which establishes a govern- 
mental control of necessaries and processes, methods, instru- 
mentalities, and activities connected therewith and which de- 
clares them to be affected with a public interest. The House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment substitutes in section 
8 of the bill the word “act” for the word “section,” thereby ex- 
tending the authority conferred by the section upon the Presi- 
dent to cover the purposes of the whole act. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: This amendment authorizes the Presi- 
dent, in section 3 of the bill, to create, as well as to use, any 
agency. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 7: This amendment adds, in section 3 of 
the bill, the words“ in his discretion” to the language authoriz- 
ing the President to accept the services of any person without 
compensation. The Senate recedes. 


changes section 8 to 


On amendment No. 8: This amendment inserts a new section 

8, dealing with the negotiation of Government contracts or 
agreements by persons employed with or without compensation 

_ by the United States who may be interested in such contracts, 


The House recedes and agrees with an amendment completing 
the citation of the statute referred to. f 

On amendment No. 9: Section 4 of the bill prohibits conspir- 
ing, combining, agreeing, or arranging to limit facilities for 
transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or 
dealing in any necessaries, to which this amendment adds the 
harvesting of such necessaries. The House recedes. - 

On amendment No. 10: This amendment qualifies subdivision 
(d) of the House provision in section 4 of the bill which pro- 
hibits conspiring, ete., to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufac- 
ture or production of necessaries by inserting therein the word 
“willfully.” The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 11: This amendment changes the language 
of subdivision (d) of the House provision in section 4, which 
reads “to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or produc- 
tion of any necessaries, or to enhance the price thereof,” by mak- 
ing it read “to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or pro- 
duction of any necessaries in order to enhance the price thereof.” 
The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 12: This amendment strikes out that part 
of section 4 which prohibits aiding or abetting the doing ef any 
act made unlawful by the section, and the amendment inserts 
new language providing punishment for violation of any of the 
provisions of the section. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 13: This amendment strikes out section 5, 
which relates to the licensing of the importation, exportation, 
manufacture, storage, mining, or distribution of necessaries, 
and substitutes a new section 5, which deals with the licensing 
of persons engaged in the business of dealing in certain specifi- 
cally enumerated classes of articles in_interstate or foreign 
commerce. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
making the section applicable to any business of importation, 
manufacture, storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries, 
and containiag other incidental changes. 

On amendment No. 14: This amendment strikes out that por- 
tion of section 6 which provides punishment for willfully hoard- 
ing any necessaries. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 15: This amendment strikes out subdivi- 
sion (a) of the definition of hoarding in section 6 and changes 
subdivision (b) to (a). The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 16; This amendment substitutes in section 
6 the word “seasonally” for the word “seasonably.” The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 17: This amendment changés subdivision 
(e) of section 6 to subdivision (b). The House recedes and 
agrees, with an amendment restoring the House lettering of the 
subdivision, and inserting a proviso that the section shall not 
include or relate to transactions on exchanges that may be per- 
mitted by the President under the authority of section 13. 

On amendment No. 18: This amendment in effect strikes out 
the comma in the proviso to section 6 between the words 
“farmer” and “ gardener ” and inserts in lieu thereof the word 
“or.” The House recedgs. 

On amendment No. 197 This amendment adds cooperative as- 
sociations of farmers or gardeners, including live-stock farmers, 
to the list of persons who are exempted by the proviso to section 
6 from the operation of that section. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 20: This amendment makes a change in 
the form of the second sentence in section 7 by substituting the 
word “in” for the word “of.” The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 21: This amendment makes a change in 
the form of the second sentence of section 7 by substituting the 
word “nearly” for the word “near.” The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 22: This amendment strikes out section 
8, which provides punishment for the willful destruction of 
necessaries. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 23: This amendment strikes out section 9, 
which provides punishment for persons who conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange to do certain acts connected with the facilities 
for the handling, and with the supply, distribution, manufacture 
or production, and prices, of necessaries. The House recedes 
and agrees with an amendment restoring the House language 
and combining subdivisions (d) and (e) so as to read as fol- 
lows: “(d) To prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or pro- 
duction of any necessaries in order to enhance the price thereof.” 

On amendment No. 24: This amendment strikes out all that 
part of section 10 which authorizes the President, in order to 
carry into effect the purposes of the act, to purchase and pro- 
vide for the production or manufacture of, to store and provide 
storage facilities for, to sell, and to requisition necessaries and 
storage space therefor, and to fix and pay a reasonable price for 
requisitioned necessaries and storage space. This amendment 
provides, as a part of a new section 8, new language which 
authorizes the President to requisition foods, feeds, fuels, and 
other supplies necessary for the support of the Army or Navy, or 
for any other public use connected with the common defense, 
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and storage facilities therefor, and to pay just compensation 
ascertained by him. The House recedes and agrees with an 
amendment making minor changes in phraseology and changing 
the section number to 10. 

On amendment No. 25: This amendment substitutes the word 
“compensation” for the word “price” in section 10 of the 
House bill. The House recedes. Š 

On amendment No. 26: This amendment provides that in case 
the compensation determined by the President under new sec- 
tion 8 be not satisfactory to the person entitled thereto, such per- 
son shall be paid 75 per cent thereof. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 27: This amendment substitutes the words 
“so determined” for the word “prescribed” in section 10 of 
the House bill. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 28: This amendment substitutes the words 
“said 75 per cent” for “the amount so paid” in harmony with 
amendment No. 26. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 29: This amendment inserts in section 10 
of the House bill the words “ make up such amount as will,” 
so that the language reads “ will make up such amount as will 
be just compensation.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 30: This amendment gives jurisdiction, in 
suits to recover just compensation under section 10 of the House 
bill, to the Court of Claims in addition to the United States dis- 
trict courts. The Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 81: This amendment brings the section 
following new section No. 8 within the operation of the provise 
to new section No. 8, which exempts from the power of requisi- 
tion any necessaries held by a natural person and reasonably 
required for consumption or use by himself and dependents. 
The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 32: This amendment strikes out the words 
“for a reasonable time” at the end of the proviso referred to 
in the foregoing statement regarding amendment No. 31. It 
also strikes out all the language making provision for a re- 
volving fund, and provides that no person shall be required to 
furnish to the Government seed necessary for the seeding of 
land owned, leased, or cultivated by him. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 33: This amendment inserts a new sec- 
tion 9, which authorizes the President, in order to guarantee rea- 
sonable prices to the producer and the consumer, to purchase, 
store, provide storage facilities for, and sell for cash at rea- 
sonable prices fuel, wheat, flour, meal, beans, and potatoes, the 
price paid in no case to be less than any minimum price there- 
for fixed pursuant to the provisions of (new) section 12 of this 
act. A revolving fund is authorized. The House recedes, and 
agrees with an amendment eliminating the statement of the 
purpose of the section, excluding fuel from the operation of 
the section, and making certain other incidental changes, in- 
cluding changing the section number to 11. 

On amendment No. 84: This amendment changes section 11 to 
section 10. The House recedes, and agrees with an amendment 
changing the section number to 12. 

On amendment No. 35: This amendment limits the operation 
of section 11 of the House bill to cases when the President shall 
find it necessary to secure an adequate supply of necessaries 
for the support of the Army or the Navy, or for any other public 
use connected with the common defense. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 36: This amendment specifically author- 
izes the President, under section 11 of the House bill, also to 
requisition packing houses. The House recedes, and agrees with 
an amendment extending the power of requisition to include 
both packing houses and oil pipe lines. 

On amendment No. 37: This amendment amplifies the lan- 
guage in the first sentence of section 11 of the House bill by 
adding the words “or through.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 38: This amendment specifically author- 
izes the President, under section 11 of the House bill, to operate 
requisitioned plants. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 39: This amendment substitutes, in the 
fourth sentence of section 11 of the House bill, the word “ com- 
pensation ” for the word “amount.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 40: This amendment reduces the amount 
to be paid, under section 11 of the House bill, in ease of disagree- 
ment, to 75 per cent of the amount fixed by the President in- 
stend of the whole amount, The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 41: This amendment substitutes, in the 
fourth sentence of section 11 of the House bill, the words “so 
determined“ for the word “prescribed.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 42: This amendment substitutes, in the 
fourth sentence of section 11 of the House bill, the words “ said 
75 per cent” for the words “the amount paid,” in harmony 
with amendment No. 40. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 43: This amendment inserts, in the fourth 
sentence of section 11 of the House bill, the words make up 
such amount as will,” so that the language reads: “ will make 


up such amount as will be just compensation.” The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 44: This amendment eliminates from the 
language in section 11 of the House bill, conferring authority 
on the President to make regulations, the clause specifically 
including the operation of any requisitioned factory, mine, or 
plant, or part thereof. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 45: This amendment provides that the 
reasonableness of wages fixed by the President, under section 
11 of the House bill, in case the wage earner is dissatisfied, 
shall be determined by the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion created under the act of July 15, 1913. A finding by the 
board that a higher rate should be allowed is made conclusive. 
The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 46: This amendment provides that the 
word “mine,” as used in section 11 of the House bill, shall 
include oil and gas wells and oil and gas pipe lines. The Senate 
recedes. 


On amendment No. 47: This amendment changes section 12 
to section 11. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment changing the section number to 13. 

On amendment No. 48: This amendment strikes out the fol- 
lowing language in the first sentence of section 12 of the House 
bill: “undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of, or in- 
jurious speculation in; or unjust market manipulation or unfair 
and misleading market quotations of the prices of necessaries, 
are hereby prohibited, and.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 49: This amendment substitutes, in the 
second sentence of section 12 of the House bill, the words 
“Such regulations” for the words “Further, for the purposes 
of this section, the President.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 50: This amendment substitutes the word 
“their” for the word “its” in the second sentence of section 
12 of the House bill. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 51: This amendment to section 12 strikes 
out the language specifically authorizing the President to ap- 
point agents to conduct investigations, under the section, and 
to fix and pay their compensation. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 52: This amendment strikes out the pro- 
vision for punishing, aiding, or abetting any violation of section 
12 of the House bill. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 53: This amendment inserts in section 12 
of the House bill additional language defining a grain exchange, 
traders in grain, and dealings in futures, and authorizes the 
President, in case dealings in futures on any grain exchange 
unduly or unreasonably enhance the price of wheat or other 
food cereals to the injury of the people of the United States, to 
request the discontinuance, for a specified time, of dealings in 
futures by traders. If such request is not promptly complied 
with, the President is authorized to order the discontinuance 
of such dealings in futures, and, if the order is not promptly 
complied with, to declare the exchange closed. Thereupon it is 
made unlawful to utilize such grain exchange or for any trader 
in grain to engage in the business theretofore conducted on 
such grain exchange. This amendment further provides punish- 
ment by fine of not less than $500 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, for any violation of any provision of 
the act. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 54: This amendment strikes out section 
18, which makes provision for the fixing by the President of a 
price which shall be guaranteed to producers of any nonperish- 
able agricultural food or feed products produced within the 
United States and inserts a new section 12. The new section 
authorizes the President to require the board of food adminis- 
tration to fix a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat and con- 
tains provisions governing the manner in which the board of 
food administration shall act with reference to such guaranty. 
The new section further provides that the guaranteed prices for 
wheat from the passage of the act to July 1, 1919, shall be not 
less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary mar- 
kets, based upon No. 1 northern or its equivalent, and that this 
guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the Presi- 
dent or the board under the first part of the section. The new 
section also makes provision for the collection of a duty, if 
necessary, on the importation of wheat, and for a revolving 
fund, in the same manner as in section 13 of the House bill. 
The House recedes and agrees with an amendment changing the 
section number to 14, substituting the President for the board of 
food administration, making No. 1 northern spring instead of 
No. 1 northern the basis of the guaranteed price for wheat, 


making the price of not less than $2 a bushel guaranteed by the 


section apply to the crop of 1918 only and providing that this 
guaranty shall be binding until May 1, 1919. 
On amendment No. 55: This amendment strikes out section 
14, which prohibits the use of any foods, food materials, or 
a 
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feeds in the production of alcohol, except for certain specified 
purposes, or of alcoholic beverages. The amendment inserts a 
new section 13, which prohibits, after 30 days from the approval 
of the act, the use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds, in 
the production of distilled liquors, except for certain specified 
purposes, and prohibits the importation of any distilled liquors 
during the period of the war. The new section contains pro- 
visos (1) directing the President to take over all distilled liquors 
held in bond at the time the act goes into effect and to pay the 
owners thereof the actual cost plus not exceeding 10 per cent, 
(2) suspending the collection, so long as the act is in force, of 
all excise taxes on distilled spirits in bond at the time of the 
passage of the act and discharging the distiller from any taxes 
on distilled spirits taken by the Government, and (3) that the 
owner ‘of distilled liquors shall not withdraw any part thereof 
without the payment of the excise tax. The House recedes and 
agrees with an amendment changing the section number to 15, 
prohibiting, after 80 days from the approval of the act, the use 
of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of 
distilled spirits for beverage purposes, and prohibiting the im- 
portation into the United States of such spirits, but permitting 
the use of such materials in the production of distilled spirits 
for other than beverage purposes or for the fortification of pure 
sweet wines, subject to rules, regulations, and bonds prescribed 
by the President. It also subjects the use of foods, fruits, food 
materials, or feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors, 
and the importation of such liquors to presidential regulations 
under certain specified conditions. It provides that the section 
shall not be construed to authorize the licensing of the manu- 
facture of such liquors in any State, Territory, or civil sub- 
division thereof, where the manufacture of such liquors is pro- 
hibited, or in the District of Columbia. 5 

On amendment No. 56: This amendment strikes out section 
14a, which authorizes the President to require any person hav- 
ing control of alcohol and distilled spirits to turn the same over 
to the Government for use or redistillation, providing just com- 
pensation therefor. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 57: This amendment strikes out section 


15, which authorizes the President, in carrying out the purposes. 


of the act, to create agencies, to accept services without compen- 
sation, to cooperate with any agency or person, to utilize any 
governmental department or agency, and to coordinate their 
activities. The subject matter of this section is contained in 
section 8 of the bill. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 58: This amendment inserts a new section 
14, which directs the President to commandeer distilled spirits 
in bond at the date of the approval of the act, for redistillation 
as far as may be necessary to meet governmental requirements 
in the manufacture of munitions and other military and hospital 
supplies; just compensation therefor is provided. The House 
recedes and agrees with an amendment changing the section 
number to 16, and making the section applicable to distilled 
spirits in stock as well as in bond. 

On amendment No. 59: This amendment strikes out section 
16, which authorizes the President to make regulations and issue 
orders for carrying out the provisions of the act, but the subject 
matter stricken out is included in amendment No. 1. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 60; This amendment changes section 17 to 
section 16. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 61: This amendment, in effect, eliminates 
that part of section 18 which provides that all persons, except 
persons serving without compensation, shall be appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil-service act, and sub- 
stitutes a proviso that all salaries and wages paid under the 
act shall be the equivalent of those paid in other departments 
of the Government for like services, but that no salary in excess 
of $3,500 shall be paid, except as specifically provided in the act. 
The House recedes and agrees with an amendment restoring the 
House language without the proviso. 

On amendment No. 62: This amendment changes section 19 
to section 17. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 63: This amendment adds to section 19 of 
the House bill a proviso that itemized statements of all pur- 
chases and disbursements under this and the preceding section 
shall be filed with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House on or before the 10th day of each month after the 
act takes effect, covering the business of the preceding month, 
such statements to be subject to public inspection. The House 
recedes and agrees with an amendment requiring that the re- 
ports be made on or before the 25th instead of the 10th of each 
month. 5 

On amendment No. 64: This amendment changes section 20 
to section 18. The Senate recedes. 
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On amendment No. 65: This amendment changes section 21 
to section 19. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 66: This amendment strikes out section 
22, which, in substance, provides that if any part of the act 
shall be adjudged to be invalid, the remainder of the act shall 
not be affected by such judgment, The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 67: This amendment inserts a new section 
20, containing the first two sentences of section 2 of the House 
bill, which were stricken out by amendment No. 2, and which 
provide that words used in the act shall be construed to import 
the plural or singular, as the case demands, and that the word 
“person” shall include individuals, partnerships, associations, 
and corporations. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment inserting as section 23 in lieu of the Senate amendment 
the matter stricken out by amendment No. 2. 

On amendment No. 68: This amendment changes section 23 to 
section 21. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
changing the section number to 24. 

On amendment No. 69: This amendment inserts a new section 
22, providing for comprehensive governmental control of the 
coal and coke business, including the fixing and regulating of 
prices, the requisitioning and operating of plants and businesses, 
the governmental purchase and sale of coal and coke, and a de- 
tailed investigation of the coal and coke business. The House 
recedes and agrees with an amendment changing the section 
number to 25; limiting the operation of the section to the period 
of the war; extending the power of regulation by the President 
to include the method of production, in addition to the sale, 
shipment, distribution, apportionment, or storage of coal and 
coke; eliminating recourse to the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation by any person dissatisfied with wages fixed by the 
President; reducing the amount to be paid to any person dis- 
Satisfied with the compensation fixed in the exercise of the 
requisitioning or purchasing power to 75 per cent instead of the 
entire amount, with the right to sue the United States to recover 
such further sum as added to said 75 per cent will constitute just 
compensation ; eliminating the provision that there shall be but 
one dealer between the producer and consumer in fixing maxi- 
mum prices, for dealers; and making other changes of a minor 
or incidental nature. j 

On amendment No. 70: This amendment inserts a new section 
23, providing for a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, to be known as “The joint committee on ex- 
penditure in the conduct of the war,” and makes it the duty 
of the committee to keep itself advised with regard to the ex- 
penditure of all appropriations bearing on the conduct of the 
war and contracts relating thereto, and from time to time to 
report to Congress. The committee is given certain powers with 
reference to the acquisition of information required by it. The 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 71: This amendment inserts a new section 
24, prohibiting persons carrying on or employed in commerce 
among the States or with foreign nations, or with or in the 
Territories or other possessions of the United States, in articles 
suitable for human food, fuel, or other necessaries of life, from 
storing, acquiring, holding, destroying, or making away with any 
such article for the purpose of limiting the supply or affecting 
the market price in such commerce, whether temporarily or other- 
wise, and providing punishment therefor. Two provisos of the 
new section exempt storing or holding by any person of the 
products of any land cultivated by him, and also farmers and 
fruit growers, cooperative and other exchanges, or societies of 
a similar character. A third proviso is added, that the section 
shall not be construed to prohibit acquiring, storing, or holding 
for future sale for such advanced price as might prevail in the 
ordinary course of business and in a free and unrestricted mar- 
ket. It is also provided that the section shall not be construed 
to repeal the Sherman Antitrust Act. The House recedes and 
agrees with an amendment changing the punishment for viola- 
tion of the section to fine or imprisonment, or both, instead 
of imprisonment only; eliminating the third proviso and substi- 
tuting a proviso exempting holding or accumulating of any 
article suitable for human food, fuel, or other necessaries of life 
by any person in a quantity not in excess of the reasonable re- 
quirements of his business for a reasonable time, or reasonably 
required to furnish such articles produced in surplus quantities 
seasonally throughout the period of scant or no production; and 
changing the section number to 26. 

On amendment No. 72: This amendment inserts a new sec- 
tion 25, which authorizes the President to procure or aid in pro- 
curing nitrate of soda for increasing agricultural production 
during the calendar years 1917 and 1918 and to dispose of the 
same at cost, payable in advance.. A specific appropriation of 
$10,000,000 is provided. The House recedes and agrees with an 
amendment eliminating the specific direction to the President 
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to procure nitrate of soda, authorizing the disposition of the 
same for cash at cost, including all expenses connected there- 
with, and changing the section number to 27. 

On amendment No. 73: This amendment inserts a new sec- 
tion 26, which provides that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued to repeal, modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 
of the act to supplement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other purposes, approved Octo- 
ber 15, 1914, The Senate recedes. 

A. F. Lever, 


James C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that I 
shall move the previous question at the end of an hour, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman think 
he should allow more time than that? The House has not had 
a moment to discuss this bill since it came over from the 
Senate with all the Senate amendments, and I would like 15 
minutes myself. I would not wish it, of course, if we only had 
half an hour, and I know a great many men would like a reason- 
able time to discuss it. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘To-day is quite young yet, and it seems to me 
we could spend a couple of hours or three hours discussing this 


report. 

Mr. LEVER. We have another conference report which we 
would like to pass to-day. 

Mr. NORTON. I understand that, but that probably will not 
take more than an hour. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
When this bill is finished the House will adjourn to mark time, 
and it seems to me the chairman might very well spend a little 
more time than he suggests for the discussion of this report. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that 
a number of gentlemen on both sides of the aisle have come to 
me this afternoon, urging that we expedite the consideration of 
this bill. Many of them have their tickets bought for home, and 
some wish to leave early 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think that is a good 
argument against devoting more time to the consideration of 
this conference report? 

Mr. LEVER. I know it is not a good argument, but this bill 
has been discussed a whole week in the House and five weeks in 
the Senate. } 

Mr. GILLETT. -The Senate bill has never been discussed for 
more than three minutes in the House since it came over from 
the Senate with all the Senate amendments. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that the House conferees do not think that this bill has 
been very materially changed in principle by the Senate. 
tune GILLETT, We would like an opportunity to discuss 

at. 

Mr. LEVER. The 3 from Iowa, I am satisfied, will 
be satisfied with 80 minutes of time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There have been a number of requests here, 
and if time is to be granted to comply with those requests I 
think it will take more than an hour on this side, possibly two 
hours, but I agree with the chairman that a great many are 
very anxious to get away and we would like to accommodate 
them. Of course, that is for the House to determine, and if the 
chairman yields 30 minutes to this side I should try to parcel 
it out to Members so as to accommodate them the best I can, 
but many of them can not be accommodated, but I think they 
will be fairly satisfied with the arrangemegt suggested by the 
chairman. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Towa, and at the end of the hour I shall move the previous 
question. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman will have plenty of time for the other bill. 
which is not so important as this. I think the gentleman had 
better grant one hour to a side. 

Mr. LEVER. I appreciate what the gentleman from Illinois 
says and I would like to reiterate that many gentlemen on both 
sides of the House are very anxious to leave, and some desire 


to leave early. 
Mr. CANNON. It is impossible for them to leave to-day, if 


the other conference report is to be considered. What would the 


gentleman say to an hour and a half; ; that is, three-quarters of 
an 5 5 7 to a side? 

Mr. LEVER. Would the 1 be willing that the previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I was about to make the suggestion that we 
have three-quarters of an hour on each side, and that the previ- 
ous question then be considered as ordered. 

r. LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for debate on this conference report shall be an 
hour and thirty minutes, one half to be used by the gentleman 
from Iowa and the other half by myself, and at the end of that 
time the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that is right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this conference report be 
limited to an hour and a half, one half to be controlled by him- 
self and the other half by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen], and at the end of the hour and a half the previous 
question be considered as ordered. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
to use some of his time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this conference 
report. It probably does not exactly express the views of any ` 
Member of the House, and it certainly does not mine, but in a 
bill which covers so much ground and so many inflammable 
topics I agree that it is wise that a compromise report should be 
adopted, especially when it is very important that some action 
should speedily be taken. 

I am skeptical as to its effects. I do not believe it will ac- 
complish what its authors predict. It establishes a despotic 
power in one man which is quite contrary to the spirit of our 
Government, and which we are all reluctant to agree to; and 
yet in the terrible emergency which is facing us, and in view 
of the experience of the European countries, whose fate may 
be ours, this seems to be the wisest remedy. 

I hope it will prove adequate and helpful, although I am not 
sanguine. At any rate, if it fails, it will be no argument against 
republican government, while if it succeeds it will be a strong 
illustration of the advantages of despotism. It is an emergency 
measure, justified only by the extreme pressure of war, and as 
such I reluctantly vote for it. 

There has been an unusual and unreasonable disposition 
on that side of the House to suppress debate since this bill 
came over from the Senate. A week ago last Tuesday, when 
they brought in their rule and were ready to adopt it and 
then they found there had been an agreement so that they 
could not have any vote that day, I suggested they give the 
afternoon to a discussion of the bill, but they declined and ad- 
journed at 1 o'clock, when we might just as well have had the 
whole afternoon for discussion. The next day when they brought 
up the bill they immediately moved the previous question before 
a man on this side could speak a word. I do not think it is 
particularly surprising they do not want all the amendments of 
the Senate discussed. I was particularly interested in the 
amendment providing for a committee on expenditures, and as 
they had determined to reject that I should not think they would 
want it discussed, because I can not see any reason for refusing 
that committee except the usual reason that the Executive al- 
ways wants his power just as absolute and irresponsible as pos- 
sible; but I was surprised that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, the chairman of the committee of conference, the repre- 
sentative of the House, an able, industrious, and popular legis- 
lator, instead of wanting to find out what the opinion of the 
House was upon this bill, rushed up to the White House, and 
the only information he seemed to care about was the opinion 
of the President of the United States. And he not only askud 
the President to write him a letter but he asked of him permis- 
sion to publish that letter, with the obvious purpose that he 
might bring presidential pressure to bear for the rejection of 
that amendment. Perhaps an even more practical pressure 
than the opinion of the President was exerted, because I saw the 
great dispenser of administration patronage—the Postmaster 
General—haunting that day the lobby of the House, as he has on 
various other days when there was pending a vote which they 
thought important. I think the gentleman from South Carolina 
ought to have represented the Congress and not represented the 
President. [Applause.] 

If there ever was a question when the chairman of a con- 
ference committee ought to have wanted the opinion of the 
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House, it was here, because this amendment stood up for the 
rights and powers and privileges of Congress as against the 
rights and powers and privileges of the Executive. There is 
always that opposition between Congress and the Executive. 
Each one always wants to maintain if not increase its own 
power. Congress is given power over the purse, and the only 
object that I can see of this amendment, which provided simply 
that there should be a committee of expenditures which should 
have power to keep itself posted and advise Congress about 
expenditures—the only purpose of that was to keep in Congress 
the power over the purse to which it is entitled; and the gen- 
tleman representing Congress in such an issue as that ought 
not to have rushed up to the White House and catered to the 
Executive instead of representing the power and the will of 
their own body. [Applause.] S 

That side of the House years ago used to criticize us on this 
side when we controlled the White House and Congress, be- 
cause bills were sometimes brought in here that were drafted 
by heads of departments. They used to say it was not the 
duty of heads of departments to draft bills. They said it was 
the duty of Congress. But now, when they have the power, 
as to every bill of any importance that comes in they brag and 
boast and use as an argument for its passage the fact that it 
was drafted in some department of the administration. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, when a question between the 
House and the Executive comes up, simply asks the opinion 
of the Executive, and he refuses to allow any debate or any 
expression of opinion on the part of the House. They would 
not allow any separate vote; they would not allow any separate 
word of debate on that amendment until after the whole bill 
was sent to conference. It seems to me that it is a far greater 
catering and yielding to Executive influence than anything 
which they so freely criticized us for doing. Now, it is pecu- 
liarly necessary in this session of Congress that we should have 
such a committee on expenditures as has been proposed, if the 
House is going to live up to its convictions and seek to retain 
Some control over expenditures, because, with the billions of 
dollars that we are appropriating, it is impossible for the ap- 
propridting committees to make themselves familiar with and 
to probe deeply into these expenditures. To-day there is a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations that has been 
sitting for weeks, considering estimates which amount to be- 
tween $5,000,000,000 and. $6,000,000,000 of deficiencies, and we 
will bé sitting weeks more, I have no doubt, before we are 
ready to report it. 

But when we shall have done that I do not flatter myself that 
we shall have been really able to go to the bottom of those esti- 
mates, You can not do it when they are so enormous and when 
haste is so necessary; you can not do it particularly when the 
departments themselves are so vague and uncertain. I do not 
blame them for it. Under this sudden expansion of business 
they can not give us the full details, because they have not been 
able to fully post themselves. The only way that Congress can 
know what is being done with the money appropriated is by 
having some committee on expenditures like this. 

It is not a partisan committee. The committee would consist 
mainly of men of the President’s own party, and my own fear 
respecting the committee would be that, being of the President’s 
own party, they might imitate the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina and find out what the President wanted and act as he pre- 
ferred. But there is nothing partisan about it, and it is the 
only possible way in the present juncture by which we can keep 
in close control of appropriations. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. The gentleman will remember that the 
amendment was offered by a Democrat in the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Now, what argument is offered against it? The only argument 
is the letter of the President which the gentleman from South 
Carolina reported to us, and which he begged the President to 
send to him in order that he might publish it. And what does 
that letter allege? It alleges, in the first place, that the adop- 
tion of the amendment would show a lack of confidence in the 
President, and it alleges, in the second place, that it would tend 
to cripple his work. The only way it would show lack of con- 
fidence in the President is the same way that the authors of the 
American Constitution showed a lack of confidence in the Presi- 
dent when they provided that no money should be paid out of 
the Treasury except as authorized by Congress. It is showing 
it in the same way as is shown by the checks and balances in our 
Constitution, which are a part of our republican. form of gov- 
ernment, which were put in for the purpose of giving Congress 
the power over appropriations and preventing either the execu- 


tive or the legislative branch being all powerful. If those 
showed lack of confidence, then this does; otherwise it does not. 

Now, I have great respect for the President, but I do not think 
that he is omniscient or impeccable, or that we are showing any 
unfair lack of confidence in him if we provide a committee on 
expenditures to know how our money is expended. If that is 
lack of confidence we might as well say “ Give the President all 
power ; give up all theories of a republican form of government, 
and let the President have unlimited autocratic control over 
expenditures and over legislation.” Judging from the action 
of the chairman of this committee, that is about the kind of 
authority over expenditures that he thinks we ought to exercise, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker will the gentle- 
man yield? : 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would there be any oppor- 
tunity to get this expenditures committee matter before the 
House for a vote? 

Mr. G No. They were careful that we should not 
have an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was stricken out in con- 
ference, so that we have no opportunity to vote upon it here? 

Mr. GILLETT. Absolutely none. 

The other argument in the President's letter is extraordinary. 
He states that the existence of such a committee would render 
his task of conducting the war practically impossible. Of course. 
if that is correct, no one would for a moment favor such a com- 
mittee; but I can not but suspect that the President in making 
that statement did not have in mind how limited the power of 
this committee was. He compares it to the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War during the Lincoln administration, but this 
committee has no such jurisdiction. It is strictly limited to 
investigation of expenditures. Let me quote the amendment: 

Sec. 23. A joint committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives shall be appointed, composed of five Members of the Senate, in- 
cluding three Democrats and two Republicans, and five Memters of the 
House of Representatives, including three Democrats and two Repub- 
licans, to be known as “the joint committee on expenditures in the 
conduct of the war.” S 

It shall be the duty of said committee to keep itself advised with 
regard to the expenditure of all appropriations bearing on the conduct 
of the war made by Con and the contracts relating thereto made 
by officers of the executive departments, and it shall be the duty of the 
executive departments, on request, to keep said committee fully advised 
as to such expenditures and contracts. 

Such committee shall confer and advise with the President of the 
United States and the heads of the various executive departments, 
commissions, voluntary boards, or other organizations connected with 
the conduct of the war, with a view to safeguarding expenditures. and 
shall report to Congress from time to time in its own discretion, or 
when requested to do so by either branch of Congress. 

The membership of such committee shall be designated by tke re- 
spective committees of the Sénate and House which select the members 
of the regular standing committees. 

Such committee shall have power to act by subcommittee or other- 
wise, and to send for persons and papers, and administer oaths, to 
summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ such 
clerical, expert, and stenographic assistance as shall be necessary; and 
to pay the necessary expenses of such committee there is hereby appro- 
priata, out of aiy monay in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

e sum of $50, „to be paid out upon the audit and order of the 
chairman or acting chairman of said committee. 

How that could seriously hamper an Executive it is impos- 
sible for me to conceive. It might sometimes cause inconvenience 
and perhaps be troublesome, but in this case, when a majority 
of the committee would be of the President’s own party, even 
that could hardly be true. I should think an Execurive would 
welcome the oversight of a committee of the appropriating body 
over the expenses, as it would tend to safeguard against errors 
and graft; but whether welcome or unwelcome, inasmuch as it 


‘could do nothing but keep advised as to the contracts and ex- 


penditures which were made. and had no power at all over any 
Executive action or to prevent or veto any contract or expendi- 
ture, but simply exists for the purpose of getting information, 
it seems to me impossible that it could seriously impair Execu- 
tive freedom ‘or in any way interfere with the conduct of the 
war, and it creates a suspicion that the President, weighed dewn 
with more important duties, did not have time to read the 
amendment himself? but accepted its contents at secondhand 
from some one who misled him. : 

If the creation of this committee indicates lack of confidence 
in the President or prevents the successful prosecution of the 
war, why does not the same hold true of the expenditure com- 
mittees of this House as they now exist? The rules now give 
to those committees the following powers: 


The examination of the accounts and expenditures of the several 
departments of the Government and the manner of keeping the same; 
the economy, justness, and correctness of such expenditures ; their con- 
formity with appropriation laws; the proper application of pubtic 
moneys; the security of the Government against unjust and extravagant 
demands; retrenchment; the enforcement of the payment of moneys 
due to the United States; the economy and accountability of public 
officers; the abolishment of useless offices ; the reduction or increase of 
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the pay of officers, shall all be subjects within the jurisdiction of the 
nine standing committees on the public expenditures in the several 
departments. 

Those committees have to-day quite as much power as is given 
to this joint committee. The question may be asked, Why, then, 
is this joint committee necessary? Because these committees 
are by long habit inactive and dormant, while this new joint 


committee will occupy such a responsible place as the organ of: 


the two branches of Congress that I think it would feel obliged 
to at least make a pretense of performing the duties imposed 
upon it, although with a majority in sympathy with the adminis- 
tration they would have no inclination to expose any extrava- 
ganees or scandals which were not unquestioned. 

I regret that the House conferees have been unwilling to allow 
this House to express itself on this amendment either by vote 
or by debate and have insisted that it should not be separately 
considered. And I regret that when the question arose between 
the power and rights of Congress and the power of the Execu- 
tive they have refused to even consult the body which they 
represent, but have eagerly rushed to ask the opinions and 
wishes of the Executive and then availed themselves of the 
arbitrary rules of the House to aggrandize the Executive and to 
minimize their own body. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized in my 
own right for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Jones of Virginia). The 
gentleman from South Carolina is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to a very re- 
markable story of complaint and scolding from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. He scolds because we have 
not had unlimited time in which to debate a proposition which 
is not before the House, because it is not in conference at all. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. LEVER. I prefer not to yield. I did not interrupt the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. What I complained of was that you did not 
give us a minute of time to debate it when it was before the 
House. 

Mr. LEVER. When I waived my right to move the previous 
question at the end of one hour and asked unanimous consent 
that we have an hour and a half of debate upon this conference 
report the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] gave 
his acquiescence to that, and we got unanimous consent to close 
the debate in one hour and thirty minutes, and yet the gentle- 
man complains that he has not had time to debate this proposi- 
tion. Well, there is no such proposition pending in this con- 
ference report, touching which the gentleman spent 15 minutes 
in making a speech which he concluded just a moment ago. 

The bill came back to the House with Senate amendments, 
one of which provided for the creation of a committee to investi- 
gate various and sundry things connected with the conduct of 
the war. By a vote of the House of 101 to 169 the House con- 
ferees. were practically instructed, to stand out against that 
provision, and we did stand out against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. We won in our contention, That provision is 
not in this conference report, and it is a credit to the House con- 
ferees that they upheld the hands of the House in this struggle 
between the two bodies, and it comes with poor grace from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who has been here for 20 years, 
representing this House in its struggles from time to time with 
the Senate, for the gentleman to criticize me personally or the 
House conferees for doing the bidding of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in standing by its own bill and securing the elimina- 
tion of an extraneous proposition. [Applause.] It seems to me 
that it would come with better grace from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, with his long service here, to stand upon the 
floor of the House and congratulate the House conferees in their 
conduct of this bill in conference, because I think we can say 
that the bill has come back to the House in all of its substantial 
provisions as it left the House. [Applause.] 

The gentleman complains that I should ask the President his 
opinion about a proposition of this character. The gentleman 
seems to fail to realize that this country is in the greatest strug- 
gle in all the history of time, and that the President of the 
United States is the constitutional leader of the people of 
America in this great conflict. [Applause.] Here was a propo- 
sition which, to my mind, would shackle him hand and foot, 
and as a Member of the House and as an American citizen I 
took the liberty of asking the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy of the United States if he thought such a pro- 
vision would affect his conduct of the war in any way badly, 
and he replied in the most vigorous terms that it would do so 
[applause]; and representing this House, representing the 
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almost unanimous concensus of opinion of the American people, 
we have stood back of the President, and I have no apologies 
either for the victory of the conferees or for the fact that I con- 
sulted the constitutional head of our Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, it will be impossible for me in 
the limited time allotted to say what I have in mind regarding 
this bill, I have participated so little in the debate, however, 
that I am unwilling to permit a yote without a brief expression 
of my views. 

I expect to support the- measure because I believe the-stress 
of circumstances not only justify the act but in fact demand it 
or some similar Jegislation. My criticism is not against the bill, 
but I do desire to condemn the publicity campaign, carried on 
at Government expense, which has so deceived the Nation as to 
the purpose of the measure and the probable result of its 
practical operation. 

This bill is justified only as a military necessity. It would 
not have been proposed nor would it have an advocate in this 
Chamber if it were not for the extraordinary conditions of the 
hour. Its provisions are so revolutionary that its proponents 
seem to have feared its reception by the Nation, and doubtless 
for that reason a press agent has been busy for many weeks, 
not only flooding the mails with foolish and fulsome articles 
regarding “the miracle man” who is to administer it but with 
predictions as to its purposes and probable accomplishments 
that in many instances amount to absolute misstatement. As 
a result of this campaign every Congressman has received hun- 
dreds of letters from those who are distressed by the high cost 
of food products appealing to them to support this measure as 
the means of relief from the present almost intolerable economic 
conditions in America. I can imagaine nothing more cruel than 
the raising of such false hopes. On the other hand, the farmer 
has been taught to believe that the bill is designed to stimulate 
production by offering him greater rewards for the fruits of his 
toil. Many Nebraska fariners have written me urging haste in 
the enactment of this bill as calculated to benefit them. 

In my judgment this legislation is to prove the greatest dis- 
appointment of this session. Not because it will not accom- 
plish the purpose of åts enactment, but because it will accom- 
plish the purpose of its enactment and because that purpose is 
exactly the reverse of what the Nation has been educaied to 
expect. This bill is not designet to benefit the American pro- 
ducer nor the American consumer. It will quite likely cause 
sacrifice on the part of both. It is designed with the singie 
purpose of relieving the food shortage among the allied powers 
as an absolute military necessity, and any other operative effect 
will be merely incidental to the main object. 

It is amazing to me how the press bureau of this food admin- 
istration has been able to convince the farmer that he is to get 
a higher price for his products as a result of this legislation 
and at the same time convince the laboring man that he is to buy 
these same products for less money. I am unable to comprehend 
the mental operations of men who contend that the bill will at 
once stimulate production and reduce prices. My observation 
of human nature prevents me from believing that you can stimu- 
late production by reducing the price to the producer. 

I have never entertained great faith in the ability of a legis- 
lative body to re-create humanity, nor to repeal natural law. 
The laws which control this universe are founded in the eternal 
equities and are in harmony with every fact, every incideut, 
every other law of existence. The circumstance has never been 
nor never will it be upon which the operation of natural law will 
disturb the equilibrium. This bill not only seeks to interfere 
with the due operation of the fundamental law of supply and 
demand as a factor in prices, but it substitutes in its stead a 
law of our own making. i 

The law of supply and demand furnishes a great conduit 
through which products will flow from the producer to the con- 
sumer if not interfered with. If one through avarice or other 
unworthy motive seeks to retard the flow by obstruction and 
thereby corner the market, I favor the most drastic legislation 
not only to remove the obstruction, but to punish him who 
erects it. Such legislation is in harmony with the operation of 
natural law. I am therefore unqualifiedly in favor of the provi- 
sions of this measure which seek to prevent speculation in food 
products and to punish speculators. I can imagine no more 
despicable and unpatriotic man than he who under present con- 
ditions seeks to coin dollars out of the necessities and hunger of 
the poor. But this legislation does not stop there. It provides 
that competitive buying for the products of the farm shall cease 
and that a single agency shall purchase for America and the 
allied powers. It provides further that consumption at home 
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shall be reduced to a minimum and that our citizens generally 
are to be encouraged to consume as little as possible of those 
things raised on the farm. The natural and legitimate demand 
is to be curtailed by legislative mandate. If the matter were 
left here, reenforced as it is by the embargo on shipments to 
neutral countries, the legislation would defeat its sole purpose, 
which is to increase the supply of wheat and flour for military 
needs. If demand were discouraged and destroyed, the resuit 
would inevitably show in a decreased supply. It was to prevent, 
or to minimize, such result that a minimum price for wheat is 
established. It looks like legislating in a circle, but the situation 
discloses that the author of the measure has not been without 
ingenuity. 

Two dollars a bushel for wheat is a very high ine under 
nermal conditions. Wheat is now selling for a higher price, 
and if demand were not interfered with would doubtless sell 
much higher before the next crop season. If under normal con- 
ditions wheat were selling for $2 a bushel, the wheat acreage 
would be greatly increased and the supply vastly enlarged. This 
increased supply would result in a lower price, but under the 
operation of this ant the operation of the natural law is super- 
seded by the provision that the price can not go below $2 a 
bushel. This minimum price is offered, in part. with the hope 
that it will stimulate production. You can not increase the 
wheat acreage in those sections of the country where wheat is 
the only crop. The prevailing price has accomplished every- 
thing that a high price can accomplish. If the wheat acreage is 
increased, as the proponents of the bill contend, such increase 
must come from those sections which raise more than one crop. 
Grant that the minimum-price section will stimulate production 
“and result in a larger acreage, what is the result? Necessarily 
less land will be in corn, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, and pasture, 
and this means less of these products. less of live stock, less of 
milk, cheese. and butter. To decrease the supply of these prod- 
ucts means higher prices for them than even now prevails. I 
have it upon excellent authority that “man can not live by 
bread alone,” and I wonder what the laboring man will think of 
those who convinced him that this bill would reduce the high 
cost of living when the situation is brought home to him. 

1 am not certain that the guaranty of $2 wheat is to prove 
the stimulus so devoutly hoped. If the minimum-price feature 
operates as it has done in other countries, it will. as a rule, be 
the maximum price as well. The Nebraska farmer can not 
afford to raise $2 wheat with corn at the current price. I 
would not care to hazard the prediction that the minimum price 
will be approximately the maximum price, because I doubt if it 
will; but if the stimulus is such that the wheat acreage is 
greatly increased and the supply very materially enlarged, these 
facts, in connection with the interference with competitive buy- 
ing, the reduced consumption at home, and the embargo may 
produce that result. That my views are shared by those who 
are loudest in their support of this measure is at least indi- 
cated by the almost hysterical condition of certain Members of 
Congress when cotton was placed alongside wheat in the bill. 
The cotton growers and their representatives became very ac- 
tive, and as a result of their activity cotton quietly slipped out 
of the legislation in the Senate and the southern farmer will be 
permitted to reap the vast reward the abnormal conditions 
furnish. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. REAVIS. With pleasure. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been informed that 
with the price of wheat fixed at $2 a bushel it will mean flour 
will sell at $12.50 a barrel in the large cities. 

Mr. REAVIS. Of that I am not certain, but I believe the 
statement is approximately correct. I will say, however, that 
I believe the wheat farmer would get $5 a bushel-if there were 
no interference with the demand. 

The statement has been frequently made both in Congress and 
in the press that the delay in passing this act results from the 
opposition of the farmers. This statement is unqualifiedly false. 
I represent an agricultural district and I have not received a 
single protest against the measure. The Nebraska farmer real- 
izes how essential food is to our success in this war. and that 
without it in abundance disaster would probably ensue. Those 
who have written me regarding the apparent injustice of the 
measure in segregating them as the object of hostile iegislation 
have recognizec the apparent injustice as one of circumstance 
aoa 7 of design, and have asked for the speedy enactment of 

e si 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed solely to increase the food 
supply essential to our success in this war. Its purpose is 
found in the military necessity. The feeling, so earnestly fos- 
tered by a press bureau, that it is to better economic conditions 
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at home is not justified by the facts, and I can not support the 
measure without frankly stating my views. I earnestly .hope 
and believe that it will tend to hasten the end of the appahing 
conflict in which we have entered, and that it will aid us in 
furnishing at all times a sufficient food supply for those brave 
boys who are to fight for our liberties and our security on the 
other side of the sea. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

~Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. 1 
think it a great mistake that the conferees on this measure 
have seen fit to eliminate section 23 as the same passed the 
Senate. 

I regret also that there has heen so much misunderstanding 
concerning the purposes of this section and that so much con- 
fusion has arisen by comparing it with the law passed during 
the Civil War, creating a Committee on the Conduct of the War 
of the Rebellion. I also regret that the attitude occupied by 
President Lincoln with reference to the committee just referred 
to has been so woefully misrepresented. 

The Committee on the Conduct of the Civil War had for its 
purpose what its title indicated. It had to do with the policy 
and conduct of the war solely. 

An examination of the report filed by Senator Benjamin F. 
Wade and submitted by him to the Thirty-eighth Congress, dis- 
closes to some degree the great scope of authority vested in that 
committee. In this report Senator Wade, among other things, 


says: 
The asters got ora of your committee have embraced man 
The results of their inves tions under the 
seventh Congress have already been — get E 
some 0 


inquiry under the directions’: of the T 
the following: Army 


which have — been reported upon, incio 
of the Potomac, Battle of 55 River expedition. Fort 
Fisher expedition, massacre at Fort Pillow, heavy 9 Usht-Ara ft 


monitors, rebel treatment of prisoners, and ps gate e ee In- 
dians, mall of which are or have been special] 3 n. Testi- 
mony has been taken upon other subjects w submit ed without 
reports, either because of the tncompiete Nec of the evidence or 
because special reports were not necessary. 

There was absolutely nothing in the Senate amendment to the 
pending food-control bill to warrant the comparison that has 
been made between it and the Civil War committee. The only 
purpose of the Senate amendment, as provided in section 23 is 
to create a committee on expenditures in the conduct of the war 
and has absolutely nothing to do with the policy of the adminis- 
tration in the conduct of ways or with the conduct of generals or 
other officers in carrying out the policy of the administration. 
It is limited entirely to expenditures, And all that has been said 
with reference to the opinion entertained by President Lincein 
as to the Committee on the Conduct of the Civil War is beside 
the mark. And in order to defeat this Senate amendment the 
opinion of Mr. Lincoln with reference to his war committee 
has likewise been misrepresented and falsified. All histories of 
the Civil War without a single exception, so far as I have beon 
able to find, have commended that committee and set forth in no 
uncertain terms the approval of President Lincoln of the same. 
W. O. Stoddard, the historian, was not only contemporary of 
the martyred President, but he was as close to him during the 
days of the Civil War as any Hving man, with the possible ex- 
ception of John Hay. Both of these gentlemen were secretaries 
at the White House during this period. Mr. Stoddard did net 
have to depend for his facts upon hearsay or upon perusing 
the writings of others. He got his impressions at first-hand 
from actual contact with the President of the United States and 
with the men who composed the Commitee on the Conduct of 
the Civil War. And this is what he has to say upon this 
subject: 

It was not long before the legislative branch” of the Government 
began to interfere with the “ executive branch ” in military matters. It 
was little more patriotic than constitutional, but Mr. Lincoin bad no 
manner of objection. When, in December. 1861, Congress appointed a 
strong and capabie “Committee on the Conduct of the War,” its mem- 
bers were at once taken into hearty and intimate consultation. What 
would sureiy have heen a pn or a hindrance to a 8 or selfish Sars 
was transformed at once into an additional and powerful 8 
congressional cooperation. It was not so much thenceforward that Con- 
1 had assum a of the Executive cadet poe but that the 

ecutive had deftly provided himself with personal and official. repre- 
sentatives upon the floor of Senate and House. 

This committee, constantly edvisd wi cordially invited to investi- 

te, to consider, to ccme, and to and to know everything before 
E appead, became a celess eatery valve for the growing diseon- 
tent over — esr doaya Without it there can now be but little 
question tha Lincoln wo have been mere seriously misunder- 
= ny Egon even antagonized by the body of men nominally represented 
The President of the United States is constitutionally the Com- 
mander in Chief, and am Lincoln was also actually dictator; but 
he was entirely ‘at ease as to all his rights and dignities when a joint 
summoned before 
for their views ef 
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things in general and their professional opinions of battles and cam- | there can likewise be truthfully said with reference to condi- 
peip nne . ar r ee men. wick tions prevailing in many other sections of the country, for these 


him personally, and their approval of the eral outlines of his policy, 
however much they might ee among themselves or with him as to 
details of specific operations. 

I think it is generally conceded that the most trustworthy life 
and history of Lincoln that has ever been written is that by 
Nicolay and Hay. This history sets forth more fully and at 
greater detail the personal opinions of Lincoln and his views 
respecting conditions during the war than any other history, 
and nowhere in this Life of Lincoln can a single word of 
complaint or criticism emanating from President Lincoln be 
found with reference to the committee on the conduct of the 
Civil War. On the other hand, these historians in giving their 
estimate of this committee as held by the public and that they 
knew Mr, Lincoln entertained concerning it, have expressed 
themselves as follows: 


This committee, known as the committee on the conduct of the war, 
was for four years one of the most important agencies in the country. 
It assumed, and was sustained by Congress in ae a Eat range 
of 1 It became a stern and zealous censor of both the Army 
and the Government; it called soldiers and statesmen before it and 
questioned them like refractory schoolboys. It claimed to k for the 
loyal people of the United States, and this claim qoral y met with 
the sympathy and ampere of a majority of the people’s representatives 


in Congress assembl It was often hasty and unjust in its judgment, 
but always earnest, patriotic, and honest; it was assailed with ous 
denunciation and defended with headlong and indiscriminating eulogy, 


and on the whole it must be said 
blame. (Vol. V, pp. 150, 151.) . 

You will observe by reading what Stoddard and Nicolay and 
Hay have said in their histories upon this subject that the 
Civil War committee had very little if anything to do with the 
expenditures incident to the Civil War, but they had much to do 
with the policy and actual conduct of the war, while the com- 
mittee proposed to be created by the Senate amendment to this 
food-control bill has absolutely nothing to do with the conduct 
of this war, and has only to do with the expenditures incident 
thereto. 

President Wilson is a historian of note himself. He has 
written a history of the Civil War, and you may search that 
history from beginning to end and you will find no criticism 
therein of the Civil War committee that we have been dis- 
cussing. In fact, you will find no mention of that committee at 
all in his history. Had that committee been the great stumbling 
block in the way of President Lincoln to the proper conduct of 
the Civil War, it is only fair to presume that Mr. Wilson would 
have discovered that fact and made some mention of it in his 
history of that great struggle. 

I do not think that it should take a great amount of argument 
to convince any fair and unprejudiced mind that there is neces- 
sity now, and that there will be a growing necessity, for the 
character of committee provided for in the Senate amendment. 
Already has the Congress appropriated and authorized the ex- 
penditure of ten billions of dollars and, in all probability, before 
this present session adjourns the expenditure of five billions 
more will be authorized. These appropriations have been made 
by the Members of this Congress as representatives of the peo- 
ple and the people will have these staggering sums to pay. Are 
they not entitled to know how they are expended, whether 
wisely or unwisely? z 

Immediately after our entering into this war this Congress 
turned over millions and millions of the public money to the 
Treasurer of the United States to be loaned and spent by him 
at his own discretion, without any check whatever, and the peo- 
ple of the United States who have this burden to bear do not 
know and never will know, in all probability, how this money 
has been expended. It has become known to a few, however, 
that $400,000,000 of this money was handed over to the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co in payment of advance credits which that 
concern had made to foreign governments. I do not believe that 
the people of the United States who will have to bend their 
backs to bear the additional burden of taxation would have 
given their stamp of approval to this transaction. And this is 
only one of many transactions involving millions that have been 
kept from the people and concerning which they are entitled to 
the fullest information. 

If a committee similar to that provided for in the Senate 
amendment had been created at the commencement of this war, 
millions of dollars would have been saved to the people in the 
letting of public contracts for the building of cantonments and 
other Government works, and would have prevented the public 
scandal that now exists with reference to many of these con- 
tracts. Time forbids my entering into any considerable discus- 
ssion of this proposition, but I do want to call the attention of 
the House to some conditions that are prevailing at Indianapolis, 
Ind., in the construction that is now going on at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. And what can be said with reference to conditions 
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contracts in the main are alike. The contract for the construc- 
tion work at Fort Benjamin Harrison was let to the Gaylord 
Construction Co., the contractors to receive the full amount of 
the cost of construction plus a profit of 10 per cent. Immediately 
these contractors, proceeding upon the theory of the more cost 
the more profit, increased the cost account by paying not only 
the most exorbitant prices for material but the amounts that 
they have paid and are paying for labor are outrageous and un- 
justifiable. Items taken from the pay roll of the Gaylord Con- 
struction Co. disclose the amounts paid by these gentlemen to 
their workmen, as follows, figures being compensation for two 
weeks’ services: Carpenter, $167.04; foreman plumbers’ gang, 
$169.13 ; cement worker, $146.25; plumber, $212.63 ; superintend- 
ent of laborers, $151.80; sawyer, $145.50; lumber checkers, whose 
only business was to count pieces of lumber, paid $168 to $175 
per month; and foreman of common laborers paid from $200 
to $250 per month. Plumbers are paid from $9 to $12 per day, 
and the work of many of these plumbers was rendered in carry- 
ing pipe and laying the same down along trenches. Ordinary 
carpenters are paid $9 to $10 per day, and boys from 14 to 16 
years of age paid $3.75 and $4 per day for carrying drinking 
water to the workmen. Eight hours is taken as the basis of a 
full day’s work. An hour, however, out of this is allowed to the 
mechanics in going out to Fort Benjamin Harrison from Indian- 
apolis, another hour is allowed in the evening for their return 
to the city, and one-half hour is allowed for luncheon. So there 
are but five and a half hours left in which these workmen pre- 
tend even to labor. ‘These are but a few samples of the many 
that might be pointed out to show how the public money has 
been and is being wasted on this contract. 

It is now known that public contracts based upon this scheme 
of the entire cost of the contractor plus 10 per cent profit have 
been let to men who were guilty of robbing the Canadian 
Government and who upon discovery were drummed out of 
that country and forbidden to ever come back again. If we 
had a committee on expenditures incident to this war, com- 
posed of the high-class men who would be appointed under the 
terms of the Senate amendment, is there anyone who believes 
for a moment that such expenditures as I have enumerated 
would be tolerated or that contractors without some warrant 
as to their integrity would be permitted to secure these Gov- 
ernment contracts? J s 

Instead of objecting to the creation of this committee the 
administration should welcome it. It is physically impossible 
for the President of the United States or for the heads of the 
various departments to supervise these contracts or to give the 
expenditures incident thereto the scrutinizing care that they 
deserve. Their duties, already multifarious, will increase from 
day to day, and I would think that they would be glad to see 
transferred to a responsible body the very important duty of 
seeing that the public money is properly and honestly expended. 

In these trying times one of the greatest assets that the 
administration can have is the confidence of the people. That 
confidence can best be secured by seeing to it that the people's 
money is not wasted. The people will be patient and long suf- 
fering and bear almost any burden so long as they know that 
their substance is not being cast into the graft maws of public 
contractors. But not long will they patiently endure after 
they are convinced that their hard-earned dollars are being 
worse than wasted; and the confidence of the people once 
destroyed is not easily restored. 

The very fact that such a committee as provided for in the 
Senate amendment was created would of itself be a check 
upon the rapacity of the men who seek to make extraordinary 
profits out of war contracts and who are taking advantage of 
existing conditions to enrich themselves, and many practices 
that are now boldly resorted to would not even be thought of. 
I hold in my hand a copy of Ordnance Pamphlet No. 368, re- 
vised March 16, 1917, which purports to be instructions for 
marking and painting ammunition for the United States naval 
service of projectiles as furnished by manufacturers. This 
pamphlet contains the specifications and requirements for 
painting projectiles, setting forth with considerable detail how 
the painting is to be done and the various color schemes and 
the quality of paint that should be used in doing the work, 
and on page 8 of this pamphlet we find this remarkable clause 
embodied in these specifications : 

Cebaline paint No. 2, manufactured by the Miller & McLean Co., 
New York City, is a satisfactory paint. 

This is.but a sample of the graft that is going on and being 
permitted in some of the branches of our Government. Anyone 
seeking to obtain a contract, as provided for in the specifications 
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that I have just referred. to, would take the hint at once that in 
order to stand any show whatever of obtaining a contract under 
these plans and specifications would have to specify in his pro- 
posal that he would use Cebaline Paint No. 2, manufactured by. 


the Miller & McLean Co., New York City.” If we had a com- 
mittee such as provided for in this Senate amendment, I dare 
say that there would be no more special advertisements such as 
the one referred to in public specifications issuing from govern- 
mental offices of the United States. 

I do hope for the best interests of the Government and its 

name and for the saving of the people's money that the 
Senate amendment which the conferees have seen fit to eliminate 
from this bill, if not finally placed back in the same, will be con- 
summated in a se te law. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, this afternoon we are to con- 
sider and pass upon the conference reports on the two bills re- 
ferring to food production and control. The first bill presented 
and considered, H. R, 4188, is known as the food-survey or food- 
census bill, It passed the House May 28, 1917. 

FOOD-SUBVEY BILL, 

This bill is an administration bill. It was prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture and had the approval of the Presi- 
dent. It is distinctively a war measure. Its main features as it 
comes to us now are: f 

Provisions for an investigation by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as to the demand, supply, cost of production, and methods 
of distribution of foods, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, and so forth, now in the country. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture in case of “ special 
need in any restricted area for seed” to purchase such seed and 
sell to the farmers at cost. 

It makes Jarge additional appropriations for expenditures by 
the Department of Agriculture for encouragement to live-stock 
preduction, for educational and demonstrational work, for the 
conservation of all forms of food products, and for other pur- 


ses. 
91 admits tick- infected cattle from Mexico and South America 
under certain conditions. 

The bill also contains several other provisions of minor im- 


portance. 
A FOOD CENSUS. 


It was the opinion of the advisers of the administration that 
the first step necessary to take was an invoice of the Nation's 
supply of food products. ‘This had been done in some European 
countries and had been found valuable as a basis for regulation. 
It is apparent now that such a survey in this country will be 
practically impossible. Our territorial extent and the diversity 
and amount of our resources are so vast that an invoice of our 
food supplies would be an immense undertaking and require a 
great deal of time. Besides our production is constantly in- 
creasing from month to month and our home consumption is 
so vast and so variable that unless a census could be taken all 
over the country at a fixed date anything like an accurate survey 
would be impossible. In European countries of small territorial 
extent and comparatively limited production the task is much 
easier. . With tens of thousands of warehouses, and with 
millions of individual granaries with constant augmentations 
and withdrawals tie task would appear hopeless. 

Neither does it seem so necessary as would appear. From 
national and State organizations we secure reports of supplies 
and crop conditions, which, while only estimates, are, after all, 
approximately correct, and are always available. These are of 
sufficient accuracy on which to base any governmental action 
which it may be necessary to take. . 

After all, whatever our supplies, it will be necessary to aug- 
ment them as much as possible. The extreme of effort is de- 
manded whether the supplies are large or small. 

For these reasons it is not probable that much benefit will 
result from the food-census provision. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


There were many objections to the bill as originally intro- 
duced. Happily, during debate, many of the objectionable fea- 
tures have been eliminated. As the bill came from the depart- 
ment it provided for a lump-sum appropriation of $25.000.000, 
to be spent principally, as shown in the hearings, in employing 
an army of so-called “ experts,” 7,000 in number, to go about the 
country telling the farmers how to raise their crops and the 
farmers’ wives how to cook. It was stated that great saving 
could be made if the experts could go about and teach the 
farmers’ wives how to make corn bread and cottage cheese! 

The absurdity of such a proposition enabled the committee 
to reduce the amount to about $18,000,000, and this amount 


was still further reduced during debate until the amount 
ea ag is about $12,000,000, or less than half the amount origi- 
nally 

The temptation on the part of the administrative ranches of 
the Government to make extravagant demands for appropria- 
tions in times like these is great. The temptation on the part 
of Congress to grant whatever is demanded as a war measure 
is likewise great. But if this were done, if Congress did not 
stand guard over the Treasury, if it did not carefully scrutinize 
the estimates and debate the demands made there would be a 
veritable riot of extravagance, the .noney obtained from the 
people by extraordinary and burdensome taxes would be wasted 
and the efficiency of administration impaired. 

The present is an instance in point. The sum of $12,000,000, 
which if appropriated would have been worse than wasted, 
has been saved by u careful examination by Congress of the way 
it was proposed to expend it. No one now would propose such 
an appropriation for such a purpose. An ostentatious display 
of expenditures seems to be characteristic of administrators. 
They profess economy and then boast of the amount of money 
they spend. During war times these characteristics*seem ac- 
centuated. The officials seem to consider it a patriotic duty 
to see how much money can be spent to save the country. It 
is a singular delusion that it is our duty to save everything ex- 
cept money. That may ve spent, in the opinion of some, without 
restraint, lavishly, indiscriminately. The thought seems to be 
that we have plenty of money and can get all we want, therefore 
we should spend and spend freely. We are the richest Nation 
in the world and don't need to be careful of our money! 

ADMISSION OF TICK-INFECTED CATTLE. 

The provision which was ingrafted on the bill by a Senate 
amendment allowing the importation of tick-infected cattle from 
Mexico and South America is a dangerous provision and should 
have been defeated in conference. The danger of spreading 
the infection -is greatly lessened, however, by the provision 
secured by the House conferees which requires the infected 
cattle to be slaughtered at the port of entry. Still the provi- 
sion is otherwise objectionable and should not have been in- 


FOOD-CONTROL BILL, 

H. R. 4961, known as the food-contro! bill, was introduced June 
11. 1917. It passed the House June 23. It passed the Senate 
and went to conference July 21. As reported from the confer- 
ence committee its principal features are: 

Provisions for governmental control during the war of foods, 
feeds, fuel, including fuel oil and natural gas, fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients, machinery, and equipment required for 
the production of foods, feeds, and fuel, and gives the President 
authority to issue orders to carry out the provisions of the act. 

The Senate adopted an amendment to this section which pro- 
vided for the appointment of a board of food administration 
to consist of three commissioners. The conference committee 
refused to approve of this amendment and struck it out, thus 
leaving the power exclusively in the hands of the President. 
It is understood this will mean the appointment of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover as sole food administrator, who will exercise all the 
powers conferred by the act upon the President. 

The President is authorized to select any agencies he desires 
and to accept the services of persons who desire to act without 
compensation. But no person can act for the Government in 
any contract or transaction who has any pecuniary interest in 
such contract or transaction. 

Whenever the President shall so determine, he may announce 
that no person shall thereafter engage in the importation, manu- 
facture, storage. mining, or distribution of foods, feeds, or fuel 
without securing a Government license, and if the President 
shall find any storage charge, commission, profit, or practice 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminavory, unfair, or wasteful. he 
may order such practice modified or stopped; and if the licensee 
does not comply, his license may be revoked, and he is made 
subject to fine and imprisonment. This section is not to apply 
to farmers or gardeners. 

Hoarding of foods, feeds, or fuel is defined and is made a 
crime subject to punishment. The willful destruction of such 
articles for the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting 
the supply is also made unlawful. It is also made unlawful to 
conspire with others to limit the production or restrict the sup- 
ply in order to enhance the price. 

The President is authorized to requisition foods, feeds, fuels, 
and other supplies necessary for the Army and Navy, or any 
other public use connected with the common defense, and to 
ascertain and pay a just compensation therefor. 

The President, at his discretion, is authorized to purchase, 
store, and sell for cash, at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, beans, 
and potatoes. 
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The President is authorized to requisition and take over for 
use or operation by the Government any factory, packing house, 
oil pipe line, mine, or other plant, and to operate the same. 
Just compensation shall be made for such taking over and use. 

The President is authorized to prohibit or regulate the opera- 
tions of boards of trade, exchanges, or other similar institu- 
tions, in order to prevent, correct, or remove unjust specula- 
tion, manipulation, or other evil practices. 

The President is authorized to determine and fix in advance 
aà guaranteed price for wheat for any year. The guaranteed 
price for 1918 for No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent is 
fixed by the terms of the act at $2 per bushel. This special 
guaranty is not dependent upon action by the President. 

Thirty days from the date of the approval of the act no 
foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds shall be used in the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits for beverage purposes, nor shall 
there be imported any distilled spirits. Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall deem it necessary he may limit, regulate, or prohibit 
the use of food materials for malt or vinous liquors for beverage 
purposes, 

The President is authorized to take over all distilled spirits 
in bond or in stock for redistillation for governmental purposes 
in the manufacture of military and hospital supplies and to pay 
a just compensation therefor. 

The President is authorized to fix the prices at which coal 
and coke shall be sold and to establish rules for their ‘produc- 
tion, sale, shipment, and disposition. If any producer or dealer 
does not conform to the requirements fixed, the President is 
authorized to take over his mine or plant and to operate it un- 
der governmental control, paying a just compensation therefor. 
The President is also authorized to require such producers to 
sell their entire product to the Government, which may use or 
sell such products as it may determine necessary. 


he DELAY, 


Much complaint has been made because of the delay in the 
passage of this legislation. If there is legitimate cause of com- 
plaint because of delay, it certainly can not be charged to the 
House, The first bill passed the House May 28, 1917. The 
second bill passed the House June 23. As soon as the bills 
passed the Senate they were sent to conference, and we will to- 
day approve both conference reports. Certainly whatever de- 
lay has occurred can not be attributed to the House, 

It must be apparent now that it was a mistake to separate 
these food bills. The purpose of separating them was to ex- 
pedite their passage. The result was directly the opposite. The 
consideration of two bills along parallel lines, containing pro- 
visions many of them intended to accomplish the same result, 
has resulted in delaying legislation rather than facilitatingsit. 

The demand so generally expressed for the immediate passage 
by Congress, without consideration and without debate, of all 
bills introduced which have administrative approval is unjusti- 
fiable and dangerous, Legislation of such transcendent im- 
portance must be considered and debated if the interests of the 
country and the people are to be regarded. ‘The President 
approves the object and purpose of the intended legislation and 
acts on the presumption that the bills introduced will accom- 
plish such object and purpose. But the President does not ex- 
amine and pass upon the bills as to their terms and conditions 
until Congress has acted and he is called upon to approve or 
disapprove of them. Bills of this nature are prepared in the 
departments, It is the business of Congress to consider, first, 
whether the legislation is desirable or necessary, and, second, 
if it approves the legislation, to consider and debate its provi- 
sions in order to carry out its intended purpose. Only thus can 
legislation be perfected and extravagance prevented. Congress 
is doing not only a commendable but an absolutely n 
work in perfecting as nearly as is possible the vital legislation 
proposed and in guarding the Treasury. It would be calamitous 
if under administrative pressure or popular clamor Co 
should cease to exercise its constitutional duty in the consider- 
ation and passage of war legislation. 


THE TWO COMMITTEES, 


Two amendments made by the Senate and rejected by the con- 
ference committee have been the subject of much comment and 
discussion, 

One of these amendments directed the President to appoint 
a board of food administration to consist of three commissioners 
who should “perform such duties in carrying out the purposes 
of this act as the President shall direct.” It was expected that 
Mr. Hoover would be one of these commissioners and the 
chairman of the board, but it was intended that by appointing 
two associate members some check on his authority would be 
obtained. 


This amendment was strenuously opposed by the President 
and administration supporters as intended to hamper the Presi- 
dent and embarrass Mr. Hoover. It was urged that dissentions 
in the board would impede the operation of the law and decrease 
its efficiency. 

On the cher hand the supporters of the amendment urged 
that while Mr. Hoover was doubtless an able man and exception- 
ally qualified for the work, he had been 20 years outside the 
country and could not know existing conditions as well as was 
desirable. It was thought that two associates, selected by the 
President, who would know better our needs and conditions and 
who would be in entire harmony witi the President's policies, 
could effectively aid in carrying out the provisions of the law. 

The other amendment proposed the creation of a “ joint com- 
mittee on expenditures in the conduct of the war” to be com- 
posed of five Members of the Senate and five Members of the 
House, a majority of each to be Democrats. The principal duty 
of this committee was “to keep itself advised with regard to 
the expenditures of all appropriations bearing on the conduct 
of the war made by Congress.” 

This amendment was likewise disapproved by the President, 
who stated that its adoption would be considered by him as an 
expression of a lack of confidence in his leadership. While this 
view was hardly justified, the country would probably have 
taken the President’s view and considered that Congress had 
refused to trust the President in his conduct of the war. 

It is perhaps best that both these amendments failed at this 
time. In the tremendous undertaking which the President as- 
sumes, he should be given a free hand, and as far as possible 
be made to feel that he is not hampered by restrictions which he 
considers would seriously hinder his successful prosecution of 
the war. 

There were many who believed that both amendments should 
have been retained but who did not wish to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of the undertaking. A fair trial without re- 
strictions, and just as the President desires, can thus be ob- 
tained, and if modifications are necessary they can be secured 
by further legislation. 

PRICE FIXING AND THE $2 GUARANTY ON WHEAT. 


It is, of course, understood that the object of this legislation 
is to secure for the Government and for the people cheaper food 
products. Everyone who has the slightest knowledge of 
economic history knows that wars cause high prices, not only 
of food products but of all commodities. This is an acknowl- 
edged economic law. It is useless to endeavor to prevent the 
operation of such a law. To decrease the number of producers 
and to increase the number of consumers as well as to increase 
enormously the demand for exclusively war material will in- 
evitably bring about a rise in prices. 

The farmer is merely one of the producing classes. With 
others he receives higher prices*during war time for his prod< 
ucts. To that extent he is benefited. But the farmer is not 
only a producer, he is a consumer as well. He is compelled 
to buy fertilizers, farm implements, harness, clothing, groceries, 
fuel, and all that is necessary both to carry on his business and 
to support his family. If he receives higher prices for his 
products he is enabled to pay high prices for the things he is 
compelled to buy. In the general scale he is enabled to hold his 
place if his products share in the general rise of prices. 

It does not require argument to show that if the farmer's 
prices are to be fixed on a low scale in order to secure cheap 
food products, while the prices of everything else are allowed 
to rise without restriction, that the farmer is placed at a dis- 
advantage. It is unjust to him to be compelled to sell all he 
produces at low prices, and compel him to buy everything he 
has to purchase at inflated, unrestricted war prices. 

Either there should be no restriction in the prices of any of 
the necessities of life or there should be restriction in all. For 
that reason I p an amendment giving the President 
power to fix prices on all necessaries as well as on farm prod- 
ucts. This amendment was not adopted. 

The advocates of a different policy disclaim any intent to do 
injustice to the farmer. To show their friendly attitude they 
have placed in the bill a guaranty of $2 per bushel for wheat. 
A suspicion might be entertained regarding the purpose of this 
provision, when it is remembered that wheat is now far beyond 
that price in the market, and if the war continues will prob- 
ably go to a much higher price. A guaranty in such case 
would be a restriction, and operate against rather than in 
favor of the farmer. 

But if it should under any circumstances operate as a stimu- 
lant to production, then the general effect would be injurious. 
There is an established relation between the prices of farm 
products which if disturbed always results disastrously. To 
guarantee the price of wheat at a price above the market, would 
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cause an excessive planting of wheat. This would work in- 
juriously on the meat and dairy producing interests. We are 
in greater danger of a famine in fats than in cereals. 

There is the greatest danger that what has occurred with our 
allies will occur here, They have already slaughtered more 
than 33,000,000 head of their stock animals. This immense 
impairment of breeding capital is a double loss, and one that 
can not be repaired in time to help in the war. 

This will make the demand for all meat products, animal fats, 
and dairy products greater in this country, while our supply 
is continually diminishing. Already the excessive price of 
feeds has caused the slaughtering of thousands of dairy cattle, 
when every dairy cow is as valuable to the Nation as a 10-inch 
gun. Already the excessive price of corn has caused tens of 
thousands of immature cattle and swine to be thrown on the 
market, to the permanent diminution of our meat supplies for 
next winter. 

In some way, by some means, the slaughter of dairy cows and 
of immature cattle and swine should be prevented. If Mr. 
Hoover can devise means to accomplish this he will prove a 
national and international benefactor. 

The fields of our allies will this year fall short of their nor- 
mal yield, we are told, 500,000,000 bushels. They have never 
been able to feed themselves, even under normal conditions, It 
will be our task to keep their armies and people from starving 
this winter. ‘That will be a tremendous undertaking. We have 
done what we could in the way of production. Our present 
and future duty is to eliminate waste, to preserve perishable 
products, and to utilize every possible device, both of scientific 
management and practical experience, to conserve all the food 
resources we have available. 

It should be understood that our obligation to our allies does 
not arise from charitable or philanthropic grounds. They are 
fighting our battles for us. Their soldiers are our soldiers. 
Every victory won by the allies is our victory, and every de- 
feat suffered is our defeat. To allow their strength to wane or 
their efforts to be impeded by lack of supplies prolongs the war, 
means the sacrifice of more American lives, and delays the com- 
ing of peace indefinitely. 

TO PREVENT AND PUNISH HOARDING, 

. PRACTICES, 

The bill contains ample, and I believe effective, provisions to 
prevent and punish hoarding, willful destruction, and market 
manipulation of food products for the purpose of enhancing 
prices and controlling the market. It also contains provisions 
to prevent stock gambling and injurious speculation in food 
products. 

In this purpose I am in entire sympathy. While believing 
that a price-fixing policy on farmers’ products without giving 
the Government power to control the prices of other necessaries 
is both unjust and an unwise interference with economic law, 
it is not only justifiable, but it is our duty, to prevent the food 
pirates, the board-of-trade gamblers, and the market manipu- 
lators from extorting exorbitant prices and profits from either 
the Government or the people. 

It is because of these evil practices that our principal ground 
of complaint arises. War is of necessity a burden. It brings in 
its train injury and loss inevitably. But everything should be 
done to prevent these injuries from being intensified by evil, 
designing men—men who would sacrifice the Nation’s life to 
further their own interests; men who would starve the poor or 
rob the afflicted to add to their ill-gathered profits. To get rich 
out of the war should be so certain a proof of dishonesty and 
dishonor as to drive every man who does so from the country he 
has betrayed and from the society of the people he has injured. 

For these reasons I most heartily approve of the provisions of 
this legislation designed to prevent and punish these evil prac- 
tices. So necessary and important do I consider these provisions 
that I support the bills containing them earnestly and heartily, 
although they contain provisions which I do not approve. He is 
neither a wise legislator nor a patriotic one who can not broaden 
his vision to see benefits as well as defects. If those benefits 
exceed in value the defects, it is not best to spend time in ex- 
aggerating the defects, discrediting the legislation, and prevent- 
ing the passage of laws necessary to the conduct of the war and 
the preservation of the Nation. 

There is one primary patriotic duty which rests on every busi- 
ness man during the war. It is to sell his product at cost plus 
a reasonable profit. To extort exorbitant profits because of war 
conditions is to impair the Nation’s resources and to render aid 
to the enemy. 

I approve unreservedly the President's declaration that the 
prices to the public must be the same as the prices to the Gov- 
ernment. 
moderate and to offset this by exorbitant prices to the people. 


STOCK GAMBLING, AND EVIL 
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The trade chain will remain unbroken. If the Steel Corporation 
charges exorbitant prices to the implement maker, the imple- 
ment maker will charge exorbitant prices to the dealer, and the 
dealer to the farmer. Then the farmer tries to get along with 
a worn-out implement, and the result is a lessened yield. There 
is but one golden rule now—reasonable prices all along the line. 

Many will not be able to realize the necessity of the passage 
of these bills to the successful conduct of the War, yet everyone 
can realize the extreme difficulty of carrying out successfully 
their provisions. Their success or failure will depend on the 
manner of their administration. Many have been loath to confer 
such extreme power on an individual, They have felt, however, 
when told that such action was necessary that the Government 
might successfully carry on the war, that they could not refuse 
to give to the administration the power it deemed essential to 
success. Certainly the administration carries with it the hopes 
of all loyal Americans for such success. That such success may 
come, and come quickly, to bring the war to a triumphant con- 
clusion, and so bring us a lasting peace, is the object of this 
legislation. 3 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I shall support these confer- 
ence reports. y 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MCLEMORE]. , 

Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, I was one of a very small 
minority that voted against the food-control bill when it was 
before the House the first time, because it impressed me as 
being the most drastic, the most extraordinary, and the most 
un-American piece of legislation ever attempted by any Ameri- 
can Congress. It was my hope that when the bill came back 
from the Senate and the conference committee it would be so 
amended that I could conscientiously give it my support and 
vote, but I have been disappointed, for the bill seems now to be 
in a worse condition than it was when it passed the House some 
weeks ago. To me it seems that the bill is intended only to con- 
trol the price of American farm products in the interest of cer- 
tain European nations. They call these nations our allies in 
the war in which we are now engaged, and as such I am willing 
to accept them. It may not be out of the way to call attention 
to the fact that the metropolitan papers and others which they 
influence are busy impressing it on the public mind that the 
allies are “helping us” to win this war. I am willing to go 
the limit in the prosecution of the war to a successful and 
speedy termination, now that war has been declared, but I 
do not think it necessary, in our effort to destroy autocracy: 
and establish democracy in the nations of the Old World, that 
we should completely un-Americanize ourselves, destroy our 
own democracy, and create an autocracy in this country by far 
more powerful than that of which any Old World monarch 
ever dared to dream. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has many features that should cause 
American citizens to pause and reflect. It is unnecessary to 
point them out, for they stand out so boldly that even a blind 
man should see them. In one or two instances, however, I can 
not refrain from specializing. This bill carries with it the 
creation of a “food dictator” who is invested with autocratic 
powers greater than those ever conferred upon any Old World 
ruler. These powers will enable the “food dictator” to have 
absolute control of the farm products of the United States, and 
the farmer who dares disobey his dictates will find himself in 
serious trouble. And who is the man that has been selected to 
fill this most un-American, most extraordinary, and most auto- 
cratic position? Is he an all-American citizen, a man whose 
home, whose interests, and whose ideas are of and for this 
country? Mr. Speaker, he is not; but rather he is a man who has 
not been a resident of the United States for 20 years or more 
and who himself before the House Committee on Agriculture 
made this statement: 

Now, as to the problems in this country, I feel myself very much a 
stranger to my own country, as I have been away since the war began, 

He did not tell us how long he had “been away” before the 
war began, but I can state authoritatively that he has not been 
a resident of the United States for all of 20 years. A portion 
of this time has been accounted for by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, which has been very active in behalf of the 
gentleman under discussion, In a letter written to me, under 
date of May 29, 1917, the association says: 

While we understand that Mr. Hoover is a man of considerable 
wealth, we have no knowledge of his having made his money in Wall 
Street. We understand he is a minin engineers that he worked his 
way through the School of Mines at Stanford University; then went 
to Australia, from which country in four years he was canen oy the 
Chinese Government to take charge of its bureau of mines, ter a 
year in that ition, we are informed that he became manager of 
mining properties of a Belgian corporation in China, and a year later, 
— BB, his great success, was made a partner in a large British 
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Here are six years of Mr. Hoover's absence from the United 
States accounted for prior to the war—four in Australia; a 
year in China, as the head of the Chinese bureau of mines; 
and then another year as the manager of a Belgian corporation 
in China. How long he has resided in England since becoming 
“a partner in a large British mining firm,’ the Merchants’ 
Association of New York does not tell us and is silent on the 
subject; but from an authoritative source we have it that 
he formed business connections in London, England, in 1902, 
and that he has maintained his home and large business inter- 
ests in that city ever since; and yet it is this man, a mining 
engineer, who has not been a citizen of the United States for 
all of 20 years and whose home and interests are all in a for- 
eign land, who knows absolutely nothing of farming and of 
cattle raising, yet who las been brought over here to assume 
a dictatorship over our producers and invested with such auto- 
cratic powers that to disobey his mandates may mean prison 
walls for all who may dare offend. With a population of 
more than 100,000,000 to choose from, why was it necessary to 
go out of the United States to get a man to preside as dictator 
over our American producers and invest him with autocratic 
powers greater than those ever exercised by kaiser, emperor, 
or czar? Have we become so fallen that there is not one of 
our own citizens to be trusted with these autocratic powers, 
one whose interests are in the United States and whose ideals 
are for and of America? i $ 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not all. Not only do we propose 
to make this “food dictator” by far the most powerful auto- 
crat this country has ever seen, but the bill also carries with 
it an appropriation of $150,000,000 of the people’s money, which 
will be placed at his disposal to do with as he pleases. In addi- 
tion to this, we are to appropriate $2,500,000 for office forces, 
and so forth; and he also asks for the sum of $150,000 with 
which to erect an office building. If his dictatorship is to last 
only until the war is over, why spend this big sum of the 
people’s money in erecting for him an office building? Is his 
request for a new building to be taken as an indication that 
the dictatorship is to be made permanent? I should judge so, 
Mr. Speaker, when it is generally believed in well-informed 
circles that the war will be over in three years at most. 

Mr. Speaker, working through the organized women’s clubs 
and other organizations, the literature of this new autocracy 
has been scattered broadcast throughout the country. The 
women are appealed to “to accept membership in the United 
States Food Administration,” and the membership card that 
is sent to them to sign assures them that “there are no fees 
to be paid.” At the bottom of the card, however, in fine type, 


we have this: 
DIRECTIONS. 

Mail your Pledge card to the Food Administrator, Waagen D. C, 
and you will receive free your first instructions and a household tag to 
be hung in your window. 

Upon receipt of 10 cents with your pledge card and a return ad- 
dressed enve ope, the official button of the administration, and if 
desired the shield insignia of the Food Administration, will also be 

From the best that I can learn upon diligent inquiry these 
buttons cost the Hoover administration not exceeding a half 
cent each. There is another item, not noted on the card but 
concerning which information is imparted in another way, and 
which is that all ladies registering should wear a one-piece 
frock when in the kitchen and the pattern for which is fur- 
nished the ladies by the Hoover administration for the modest 
sum of 10 cents. These patterns, it is said, cost even less than 
the buttons. But this is not all. Those who purchase the 
patterns are informed that the one-piece frock should be made 
of a certain kind of cloth, and those who went to purchase the 
cloth in this city discovered that it had suddenly increased in 
price from 10 or 12 cents per yard to 18 cents, and they were 
informed that the price would soon be advanced to 25 cents 
per yard. This is what happened in Washington, Mr. Speaker, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the merchants of other 
cities and towns throughout the country were as wise as those 
in Washington. 

It is claimed by the Hoover administration, Mr. Speaker, that 
1,000,000 women registered on the first registration day. It is 
presumed that the women who registered also “fell” for the 
button and pattern, in which event the Hooveristas took in 
$200,000 in money the first day. Estimates sent out from 
Hoover headquarters place the number of those who will register 
and “ join the move” at 20,000,000. If each buys a button and 
pattern, and which each is expected to do in order to retain her 
standing with the Hoover administration, it means “a pick-up 
on the side” of the neat little sum of $4,000,000. Compared to 
some financial propositions that are now being pulled off by the 
Congress, this little sum of $4,000,000 is a very insignificant mat- 


ter, but it is a straw which shows the way the wind blows, and 
is well worth keeping in mind. A fad of this kind, once well 
under way, with the proper machinery to push it along, develops 
“new ideas” each passing day, and each “idea” is supposed to 
add more money to the coffers of the organization responsible 
for the fad. Is it any wonder, then, that Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
of Red House, Hornton Street, London, England, should offer his 
services “free” to the American Government to accept the posi- 
tion of “food dictator” of the United States and clothed with 
autocratic powers greater than those ever conferred upon king, 
kaiser, or czar, with $150,000,000 of the people’s money placed 
at his disposal to do with as he pleases? 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the most remarkable and most extraor- 
dinary thing that ever happened in the United States is found 
in the statement that Mr. Hoover has been made food .dic- 
tator ” and clothed with great autocratic powers weeks before a 
bill has even been passed by Congress creating the office. He 
already has an army of assistants and clerks doing his bidding 
and has leased an entire hotel building, with its furnishings, 
etc., where he maintains his offices and where he and numerous 
assistants also maintain their homes. No eastern potentate 
ever exercised greater autocratic powers than those now being 
exercised by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, of Red House, Hornton 
Street, London, England, and who, it seems, did not have to wait 
for Congress to act before assuming the rôle of food dictator 
and taking charge of the produce of 45,000,000 farmers of the 
United States. The least paid of the army of clerks he has 
employed at Government expense is $1,200 per year, so I am 
informed, and I believe authoritatively. Whether or not his 
lieutenants are paid salaries I do not know, but if these lieu- 
tenants are all in the class of the two he has taken from the 
State of Texas, then they do not need the money and can afford 
to show their patriotism by serving for glory on Mr. Huoyer’s 
official staff. One of these distinguished Texan lieutenants is 
a millionaire oil king and the other an alleged millionaire ranch- 
man and the owner of the “ greatest dairy in the world.” The 
latter also had the distinction of being the Bull Moose nominee 
for governor of Texas in 1912, although since then he has, I 
believe, proclaimed himself a “ Wilson Democrat.” I have no 
criticism to make of these gentlemen and merely mention them 
to show the class of men the new autocrat is calling to his 
assistance to dictate to our country’s producers, and that, too, 
under an administration which claims to be democratic and the 
friend of the plain people. Both of the gentlemen named have 
expressed themselves in print as being in favor of the Govern- 
ment taking charge of everything our farmers raise and produce, 
and evidently they are satisfied to let Mr. Herbert Hoover be 
the “food dictator” and clothed with autocratic powers never 
before dreamed of in the iand of the free and which gave us 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hoover administration is very busy these 
days advising the people to conserve their food, but we hear 
nothing about Congress conserving the people’s money. If the 
so-called food administration keeps up as it has begun, it will, 
at the end of three years, have spent several hundred millions 
of dollars of the people’s money, which money, if correctly ap- 
plied, would be of far more benefit to the country than all the 
food administrations Mr. Hoover might suggest or devise. In 
fact, the so-called food administration is going to be one of the 
most expensive luxuries the people of this country have ever 
enjoyed and will prove a burden on the people under which 
they will groan for muny a year to come. 

Mr. Hoover may be the most honest and most honorable man 
that ever trod this mundane sphere, but as an American citi- 
zen, Mr. Speaker, I am not in favor of clothing any man, 
whether or not he be sent to us by England, with unlimited au- 
tocratic powers and placing in his hands $150,000,000 of the 
people’s money-—to use as he pleases—and the destiny of the 
45,000.000 producers in this country. That Mr. Hoover is a 
most wise man I am ready to admit, for he tells us so himself, 
and I take it that he speaks knowingly. In fact, he is a little 
ahead of Solomon, for Solomon, though a man of exceeding 
human wisdom, did not, as I understand it, perform miracles, 
while Mr. Hoover does. At least, that is the conclusion I draw 
from some of the literature sent to the newspapers by the pub- 
licity department of his administration, a sample of which I 
will here give: 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Foop CONSERVATION SECTION, 
Washington, D. C., July 1}, 1917. 
To the EDITOR: z 
Herewith I am inclosing to you some material that has been sent gut 
from the Food Conservation Section of the Food Administratien to 
the news associations and by them sent over their wires. I feel that 
there are stories in this material that you have not seen and that these 
may be of use to you. 
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Your name is on the mailing list of the Food Conservation Section, 
and after this news stories will be mailed to you Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and be ges ng ; 

hope you will find here something useful to your paper and to the 
great cause of food saving. 
Faithfully, yours. KATHERINE LECKIE. 


Among this “ material” sent to the different papers through- 
out the country, we have this item which is of special inter- 
est, as it refers to Mr. Hoover himself and shows the exalted 
opinion the gentleman has of Mr. Herbert Hoover, The item 
bears date of July 13, 1917, and reads as follows: 

{For release July 13, 1917.] 


Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Foop CONSERVATION SECTION. 


Post-office clerks rubbed their eyes to-day when they found in an 
incoming mail sack a letter bearing ao other address than Mr. 
Miracie-Man Hooyer, Washington.” a guess as for whom it was 
intended the letter was carried to Herbert Hoover, United States Food 
Administrator. The guess proved correct. The writer tells of the 
pressing need for food conservation, and adds “God bless you in your 
service lo our country.” . 


A distinguished Member of the United States Senate, in dis- 
cussing this highly interesting news item on the floor of the 
Senate a few days ago, expressed himself as follows: 


This statement is being sent out by Mr. Hoover about himself, in 
order that he may thereby glorify himself by having it_printed in all 
the papers of the country. It is, I assume, sent out at Government ex- 
pense. 


And no doubt the papers printed it, and which recalls a very 
interesting item concerning many newspapers published in this 
country. The item referred to is taken from pages 2947 and 
2948 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and is as follows: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the. Recorp at this point a statement showing the newspaper combina- 
tion, which explains their activity in this war matter, just discussed by 
the gentleman from SOW aE? {Mr. MOORE] : 

In March, 1915, the J. P. Morgan interests, the steel, shipbuilding, 
and powder interests, and their subsidiary organizations, got together 12 
men high up in the newspaper world and employed them to select the 
most influential newspapers in the United States and sufficient number 
755 1 25 to control generally the policy of the daily press of the United 

ates, 

“These 12 men worked the problem out by selecting 179 newspapers, 
and then began, by an elimination process, to retain only those neces- 
sary for the purpose of controlling the general poney of the daily press 
throughout the country, They found it was only necessary to purchase 
the control of 25 of the greatest papers. The 25 papers were agreed 
upon ; emissaries were sent to purchase the policy, naticnal and inter- 
national, of these papers; an agreement was reached; the policy of 
the papers was bought, to be paid for by the month; an editor was fur- 
nished for each per to properly supervise and edit information re- 
garding the questions of preparedness, militarism, financial policies, and 
other things of national and international nature considered vital to the 
interesis of the purchasers. 

“This contract is in existence at the 2 time, and it accounts 
for the news columns of the daily pren of the country being filled with 
all sorts of r arguments and misrepresentations as to the 

resent condition of the United States Army and Navy and the possi- 
— and probability of the United States being attacked by foreign 
‘oes. $ 

“ This policy also included the suppression of everything in opposition 
to the wishes of the interests served: The effectiveness of this scheme 
has been conclusively demonstrated by the character of stuff carried in 
the daily press throughout the country since March, 1915. They have 
resorted to anything necessary to commercialize public sentiment and 
sandbag the National Congress into making extravagant and wasteful 
appropriations for the Army and Navy under the false pretense that it 
was necessary. Their stock argument is that åt is ‘patriotism.’ They 
are playing on every prejudice and passion of the American people.” 


From the manner in which the papers are eternally advertis- 
ing, without charge, the game of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, of Red 
House. Hornton Street, London, England, and publishing daily 
boosts of the “ Miracle man,” written in his own office, they—the 
newspapers—are evidently doing their best to stand squarely by 
the contract of the 25 papers alluded to in the item extended to 
the Record by Mr. Callaway and quoted above. 

Mr. Speaker, shortly before the food bill was drawn in the 
Department of Agriculture to be introduced in the House, and 
while certain newspapers ‘were busy preparing the way for the 

- creation of a food dictator, the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
order to offset this claim of the newspapers, published an article 
in a food journal, from which the following excerpts are taken: 

There is nothing in the food situation of the country which justifies 
hysterical thinking or action. 

The e aps and all agricultural agencies of the 2 are Gr. 
ing definite and careful attention to these problems. The Federal v- 
ernment, through several of its departments, is giving continuous con- 
sideration to the immediate problems presented and to the possibility 
of remedial legislation. g 

The solution will certainly not involve a Federal dictatorship, and 
it is highly unlikely that it will involve a dictatorship in any State or 
co - 

N does not take kindly to dictators. The difficulties, in an 
event, would be very nng insuperable. We have a continent to dea 
with, and there are difficulties of double jurisdiction. 


Consider, for instance, the matter of fixing a minimum price. The 
Federal Government could deal only with commodities in, 
interstate commerce. 
fix prices. - 

Mr. Speaker, we are maintaining a Department of Agricul- 
ture at an expense of millions of dollars annually. The de- 


into 


The States might be hampered in attempting to 


partment has an army of paid experts, men who have made a 
study of and understand every phase of farm conditions, and 
yet who are now brushed aside while a mining expert is 
brought over from England to take over the destinies of the 
farmers of this country and put on their produce a price thut 
will no doubt be agreeable to the country where he makes his 
home and where his business interests are maintained. Well 
may we pause and ask ourselves, Whither are we drifting?” 
And we also have cause for deep reflection when we recall that 
the Senate a few days ago voted down an amendment authoriz- 
ing the President to appoint only bona fide American citizens 
when he named the commission to control the farm produce of 
the United States. Mr. Speaker, when we can not trust our 
own citizens in matters of such vast importance to themselves 
and to their country, then surely are we drifting on dangerous 
shoals and rocks. If we have men, Mr. Speaker, who yiolute 
our laws by forming combinations in restraint of trade—such 
men as are classed as middlemen—then we have laws sufficient 
to check them, and the matter of their prosecution should be 
left with the Department of Justice and not with the food 
administration. 3 

Mr. Speaker, there is another feature of this bill to which I 
wish to call special attention. It is that feature which lias 
been injected into it by an element known as the Anti-Saloon 
League. It is to the Anti-Saloon League that I wish to pay my 
respects, and I shall tell some things of this organization that 
are evidently not known to some of my fellow Congressmen, 
who, it seems, stand in awe of this unholy alliance of men who 
are “uplifters” for the money they may get out of their “ up- 
lift” work. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how I can better de- 
scribe the Anti-Saloon League than to quote from Clean Com- 
monwealth, a prohibition paper published in Butler, Pa., and 
which evidently speaks by the card. That paper says: 

For cold effrontery, brazen pretense, impertinence, blasphemy, and 
colossal humbuggery the Anti-Saloon League leads anything of the last 
hundred years. Look at the facts and see: 

It is a colossal pretender. Why? Because it has heralded itself in 


per and pulpit as a “federation of the churches,” 


assembly and 
ad ever been formed. 


when no federation existed or 


It has practiced outrageous fraud. How? By exhibiting false and 
lying maps in the pulpits everywhere, which represent tha eat vic- 
tories have been won, that the country is rapidly growing dry, when 


the volume of drink traffic is all the time 3 

The Anti-Saloon 1 is an unmitigated liar. y? It has every- 
where represented itself as the stepping-stone method, while it can’t 
take a single step until it first carries the State and gets control of the 
legislature. 

It is an unspeakable fraud. Why? Because it has collected millions 
of dollars of sacred money from the churches under pretense of securin 
or 8 law and has squandered it among a lot of hypocritica 
grafters. 

The strange and disgraceful feature of this gigantic fraud is that 
it is operated by pracara The star-route frauds were worked by 
a coterie of politicisns, the Credit Mobilier was a coterie of detestable 
teave; — 5 the Anti-Saloon League is composed of preachers robbing 

e church. 


But Clean Commonwealth does not state it all. The Anti- 
Saloon League does not work its grafting scheme through the 
churches alone, but it also gets money from big corporations; 
and it has even been charged, and I believe with justice, that 
certain mail-order whisky houses have in the past been heavy 
contributors to its game, in return for which the league was 
expected to close saloons in counties or States into which whisky 
could be shipped from the outside. A near-by State is a notable 
instance, and it is openly charged that an Anti-Saloon League 
worker, who stands high in the league's councils, was responsible 
for this State’s quart law. The harvest reaped by certain mail- 
order whisky houses, especially one in Washington, has simply 
been enormous. And it is a rule, unwritten it may be, but a 
rule, nevertheless, of mail-order whisky houses to reward those 
who best serve them; and how can you better serve a mail-order 
whisky house than to create a market for its merchandise? 

Mr. Speaker, the Anti-Saloon League is no federation, as its 
name would imply, but instead it is a close corporation and 
practically under the control of one individual, who has grown 
immensely rich from his enterprise. It maintains national head- 
quarters at Westerville, Ohio, and all State leagues are only 
branches of this Ohio corporation and to which the State leagues 
(or “ department,” as they are termed) must pay a certain per- 
centage of all the money they collect, A few years ago in Texas 
a legislative investigating committee had before it the superin- 
tendent of the Texas Anti-Saloon League. That State super- 
intendent was Dr. J. H. Gambrell, still a resident of Texas, and 
that he may not be misrepresented I will quote from his testi- 
mony taken before the legislative investigating committee and 
duly recorded in the journal of the House of Representatives 
of the Texas Legislature. The testimony follows: 

Dr. J. H. Gambrell, called for examination before the committee on 


examination ai Mr. Bagby, testified as follows: 
Q. Dr. Gambrell, where do you reside?—A. Dallas. 
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. Q. Are you connected with a political party organization for political 
purposes ?—A. I am connected With 

Q. In what official way ?—A. I am superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, which is an interdenominational organization. 

. What?—A, An interdenominational pet eng parr 

As an organization, did it take any active interest in the campaign 
which has just ended ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What do you mean by the expression interdenominational, Doc- 
tor A. I mean that it is a combination for the antisaloon sentiment 
of all denominations, 

. Religious denominations ?—A, Yes, sir. 

. By what authority do you act, how are you organized, and how 
are your officers elected ?—A. I was not in the organization of the league 
in this State; the organization is made up of representatives of various 
denominations and such others as are in sympathy with the purposes 
of the organization. 

+% „ * * * * * 

Q. Has it [the league] any connection with any antisaloon league 
that is a corporation — A. No. 

Q. Does it send delegates?—A. We have what we call a conference, 
you understand. 

Q. Where do these conferences assemble? Are they held—where do 
the conferences assemble?—A. Well, at different places; I don't re- 
member just where, because I wasn’t connected with the league at the 
time; they are held in different States, but they are, made up of the 
representatives of the different leagues who care to come together for 
the conference. 

Q. Do you know whether any of those organizations are incorporated 
— ol ge I understand, though—that is, I won't state this of my 

nowledge. 

Q. I understand that.—A. I understand the Ohio league is incorpo- 
rated for the reason that that is the organization that furnishes the 
supplies for most of the leagues in the State. I go further and say. 

Q. The State of Obio?—A. Yes, sir; and say we do not get our sup- 
plies from the Ohio league, except just when we can get them there 
on better terms than we can elsewhere, The States are, also, as I 
understand it, absolutely free to get their supplies wherever they please; 
iey can get them there if they want to; we have ours printed this 

ate. 

Q. Is there a national organization ?—A. Yes, sir—well, no; I don't 
know that you can say that; there is a national superintendent and 
there is a national assistant superintendent. 

Who are they, Doctor?—A. Dr. P. A. Baker is the national super- 
intendent. 

. Where ?—A. Westerville, Ohio. 

Q. Who is the assistant?—A. Rev. E. W. Young; I think his post- 
office address is Louisville, ee 

Q. Doctor, how are you elected as superintendent of that organiza- 
Lake A. I was elected by what is known as the headquarters com- 
mittee. 

Q. Composed of whom ?—A. Let's see if I can 

Q. í mean composed of what men? I don’t care about their names. 
I mean the manner of their selection.—A, Well, composed of representa- 
tives of the various denominations. 

Q. In the State of Texas?—A. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gambrell then explained that the office force at Dallas during 
the Texas prohibition campaign of 1911 was composed of four ple, 
viz. the State superintendent, two stenographers, and a bookkeeper. 
“* Occasionally somebody was called on just for emergency, but that was 
the regular office force during the campaign.” The doctor again ex- 

lained that the State was divided into nine districts, and each district 

ad a district superintendent. The following is a list of the district 
superintendents as given by Dr. Gambrell, the State superintendent : 
Dr. G. A. Faris, Dallas district; Rey. G. W. Eichelberger, Fort Worth 
district; Rey. R. C. Dial, Abilene district; Rev. J. H. Thorn, Nacog- 
doches district; Rev. W. M. Shelton (of 8 County), San Antonio 
district; Rey. Atticus Webb, Brownwood district; Rev. W. nn, 
Houston district; Rev. P. H. Faulk, Waco district. Only eight names 
are given here.] 

Resuming the examination: ; 

Q. Now, is that your field force—that is, what you designate as your 
field force—or are they aut superintendents ?—A. Yes, sir; these men, 
these district superintendents, sometimes have men to help them. That 
has always been done by agreement. 

{Later on in the record the names of H. F. Sutton, E. G. Shouse, 
W. W. Nunn, and H. A. Ivey are given as helpers and who received 
commissions. ] 

Q. What salary do you receive, Doctor, as superintendent of the asso- 
ciation ?—A. Three thousand dollars. 

Q. What does each superintendent of the field force receive A. 
They are employed on a commission basis and pay the force according 
to the work they do. 

Q. What commission do they receilve?—A. Fifty per cent. 

g Of what amount ?—A Fifty per cent of the amount collected. 

. What from—from what sources do they collect this money—what 
manner ?—A. Wherever they speak we have a card system, a pledge- 
card system, whereby pee are taken for 12 months, payable quar- 
terly, in sny amount that the subscriber wishes to give, any amount 
from 10 cents up; these cards are all passed in, and all cash passed in 
2 2 the field men to the headquarters; all these pledges are entered on 

e books, cash all entered, of course; quarterly statements are sent 
these parties makinz these pledges, and, whatever is paid on these 
pledges, the field men get 50 per cent of it; they pay their own expenses. 

Q. What becomes of the other 50 per cent?—A. It is used in the 
office in maintaining the office force. 

Q. This 50 per cent that the field men receive of the collections is 50 
per cent of the amount 5 485 by these cards for the year as it is 
paid in?—A. As it is pa! in? 

Q. Yes, sir. This 50 per cent which comes into your office, as re- 
ported by the field superintendent, does it remain in your office as a 
part of the funds to be expended in the State of Texas, or is any por- 
tion of it sent ont of the State —4. It is; there is 24 per cent of the 
funds that goes to the support of the national superintendent. 

* * * * . * 


* 
Q- Do you know of your own knowledge what salary is received by 
ze N superintendent of the national association A. No, sir; 
o no 
{It will be noted in a previous portion of his examination Dr. Gam- 
brell stated that the Texas teague had no connection with antisaloon 
leagues of other States or with any antisaloon league that is a cor- 
oration. The superintendent of the Ohio concern, which is a corpora- 
on (the State leagues being only branches of the Ohio concern), and 
P. A. Baker, one of its original five organizers, is the national superin- 
tendent to whom the Texas league, according to Dr. Gambrell, sends 23 


per cent of all money collected. Baker was-a very poor man—a 
preacher receiving a salary of $100 a month—when he organized the 
ag ge — . — and he is now reputed to be one of the wealthiest 
men 


Q. Was i 
deducted to 
s * . 


> * 
„Then your method of conducting this campai 
E S ~ 3 fe 


* * 
(referring to the 
ition campaign of 1911) was to distribute 1 


rature by mail?— 


A. And through the chairman. 
Q. And through the chairman?—A. And through the preachers and 
general discussion. 
Q. And throu the preachers and general discussion! Of this 
amount collected, more than — hax paid, wasn’t it, to those——A. 
res exa i 4 


I don't remember the fi y: 
. Well, it figures $16,000; 50 per cent that was collected, neces- 


sarily by Pk contract, was to be paid to the field agents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or field superintendents ?—A. Fifty per cent of it. 

Q; Fifty per cent of it; and 2 per cent was to be sent to the 
National Anti-Saloon League?—aA. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that was 524 per cent of the amount collected that must be 
necessarily d out for conducting this work?—A. Yes, sir. 

8 Out o re office ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Then, these eight men engaged in that work from the ist of 


Jan to the 22d day of July, approximately seven months, they 
receiv for that seven months’ service ape $800 apiece ?— 
A. Well, that is just a matter of figures; 1 haven’t figured it out, but 
they didn't receive—that would not accurate, an accurate statement, 
for the reason that some of them received a good deal more than others, 

Q. Yes, sir; I see Mr. Dunn has received a good deal more than 
an Roa else. Did these field superintendents have any authority to 
Sonata assistants to do this work, assistants to themselves, whd were 
conducting the same character of work throughout their rticular 
districts?—A. Only in their own fields and by agreement; they could 
not do it independent of approval, and it was never done except when 
it was thought it was necessary in order to cover definite territory. 


Mr. Speaker, I think this testimony of a former superintendent 
of the Texas Anti-Saloon League—a branch of the Ohio cor- 
poration—is all that is necessary to convict the leagne of being 
a very crooked concern. The men, chiefly so-called preachers, 
who made the collections, were allowed to disgrace the pulpits 
with their presence, and being skilled in their work they ex- 
cited their hearers by painting horrible pictures of the saloons, 
and then appealed to those thus excited to give freely of their 
money that these saloons, these “sink holes of iniquity.” might 
be closed. They didn’t once tell their congregations that they, 
the collectors, were to receive 50 per cent of all money thus col- 
lected, and that the remainder, saving 24 per cent, which went 
to the parent league of Ohio, was to be paid out in high-priced 
salaries and that a very small per cent of the money collected, 
less than 10 per cent, went to the cause of prohibition, and 
this in the way of a little literature that was disseminated, as 
a general thing, through the Anti-Saloon League workers.” State- 
ments furnished by Dr. Gambrell to the legislative investigation 
committee showed that two of the league’s workers in Texas. 
the Rev. W. C. Dunn and the Rev. G. W. Eichelberger, received 
as their share of the spoils in a period of six months, respec- 
tively, $1,701.82 and $1,330.18. 

This money, as a general thing, was collected from pulpits, 
and the people who gave it did so under the belief that they were 
contributing to help close the saloons and not to help swell the 
purses of men who were using the cause of prohibition to feather 
their own nests. 

In one part of his testimony before the legislative investigan- 
tion committee Dr. Gambrell stated that he was elected State 
superintendent “by what is known as the headquarters com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the various denomina- 
tions“ in the State of Texas, and that his organization had no 
connection with any antisaloon league thut is a corporation. 
However, not a very great while after this statement was made 
the Rey. P. A. Baker, of Ohio, the controlling spirit of the Anti- 
Saloon League that is a corporation, and to which Dr. Gambrell's 
league paid a certain per cent of all the money it collected, visited 
Texas, had some kind of a meeting called at Waco, put Dr. 
Gambrell out, and “elected” in his stead the Rey. Arthur J. 
Barton, who seemed to “chime in” better with the Rev. Baker's 
policies. The Rev. Barton has since been given additional 
duties as one of the Anti-Saloon- League lobbyists at Washing- 
ton, and if there ever was an impudent lobby at Washington it 
is this Anti-Saloon League lobby, headed by Rey. Mr. Dinwiddie. 
As an instance of its impudence, I will quote an editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 10, 1917, and which reads as 


follows: 
THE LIMIT. 


For brazen effrontery, unmitigated gall, superlative egoism, tran- 
scendant audacity, supreme impudence, commend us to the legislative 
committee of the prohibition lobby that has throttled war legisia tion 
and has delayed the Nation's preparation for the great conflict 
it is enga . The story is told with such charming sang. froid by the 
official organ of the antiliquor lobby that we leave it to that publica- 
tion to relate: 

“On last Thursday, June 28, the legislative committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, which was in session with the national 
executive committee of the league In Washington, was summoned to the 


n which, 
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fleor leader of the Senate. 
that the President bad just sent a 
view of a —— threatened filibuster by the rep 
liquor in ee eee eee consent to strike from the 
food 3 legislation. in beer 
win s he . —. very anxious that | 

— Aig appeal was made in the name of patrio: e asked 
if the ebay had been made te the other side, and were pa iian that 
it was no use, as Senators like PENROSE, of Pennsylvania, and his e 
declared Lawl would filibuster all summer before it should pass un 
beer and wine were exempt. Knowing as we did that that traffic always 
rsonal gain over patriotism, we informed the that if 
resident would put his — in writing, thus assuming the 
Jr Nange lity, we would give the matter careful consideration.” 

here you h have it, and that's all there is to it and President of the 
United fs under orders from this oficious and offensive lobby. 
Mr Wilson m must give written bond for his own. conduct and for that 
of n see the lobb; 

nee 


For unadulterated 


by itself. 
act deserves a niche in history. 


Mr. Speaker, I have in my possession the names of 19 men 
who were workers for the Michigan Anti-Saloon League not a 
very great while ago. Their records as Anti-Saloon League 
workers are taken from the church and court records of Michi- 
gan, and they are shown to be as tough a lot as ever inflicted 

any community with their presence. Of the 19 whose names 

I have, 17 of them are known as preachers, and the crimes for 
which they were either “run in” or “run out“ are listed as 
follows: Misappropriation ae: Anti-Saloon League money, licen- 
tious conduct, adultery, perjury in a divorce case, unprovoked 
assault om a small bey, theft, drunkenness, bigamy, seduction, 
assaulting a negro girl, blackmail, undue intimacy with women 
of a church congregation, and swindling. 

Of these, 4 were sent to prison. 6 were expelled from the 
chureh, 8 fled the State to escape arrest, 3 were convicted of 
misdemeanor and paid their fines, and the remainder managed 
to wear their cases out. As far as I know, these men are still 
known as Anti-Saloon League workers, for they understand 
their business and are good money getters,” where they are 
not known, and to be a good money getter” is one thing that 
always recommends a man to the Anti-Saloon League. 

Mr. Speaker, it is this class of “ uplifters” that is busy tell- 
ing the people what to do, and their impudence is simply superb 
and knows. no bounds. They have succeeded, however, in mak- 
ing the politicians believe that they possess great political 
power, and that is why the Anti-Saloon League lobby is per- 
mitted to insult Congress with its impudence and insolence. If 
Congressmen: would treat these lobbyists as they deserve to be 
treated, we would, in the future, hear but little of this bunch of 
religious grafters, who boast that they not only influence Con- 
gressmen, but those even in higher official life. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great 
deal in this discussion about the conservation of our present 
supply of food and the encouragement of additional produc- 
tion. Much abuse has been heaped, with perfervid eloquence 
and vitriolic fire, upon the head of the middleman and specu- 
lator who have been pictured as fiends incarnate, wholly lack- 
ing in patriotism and absolutely devoid of honor. No doubt 
they merit much that has been said about them, but the 


elimination of the abuses in connection with their activities. will | 


not furnish a complete remedy for the present situation. The 
trouble is a more fundamental one, is of an economic nature, 
and has been brought about by a condition that has prevailed 
in this country through a period of years. The reason for the 
high cost of living and the shortage of food production has 
been brought about largely by the fact that for many years 
young men have been lured from the country to the city be- 
cause of better opportunities and what appeared to be larger 
fields of activity. The trend has been away from the open 
country, away from the farm, and away from the fields of 
production to the crowded cities and thickly settled districts. 
Thirty years ago about 65 per cent of our people lived in the 
country and only about 35 per cent lived in the city. This 
ratio has gradually changed until now nearly 60 per cent of 
our people live in the cities. This has been caused by the fact 
that in the country the hours of work have been long. the 
character of the work has been burdensome, and the prices have: 
been so low it has been impossible for the farmer to receive 
the just rewards of his labor. 

In the district that I have the honor to represent there are 
20,000,000 acres of land that have never been touched by a 
plow and that are just as virgin as when Columbus first set 
foot upon American soil. More than 18.000.000 acres of this 


land are rich and fertile and only need the intelligence and 
industry of man to make them productive. The only way to 


cause this land to be cultivated, to cause it to become pro- 
ductive, and cause it to be settled up is for the tillage of ine 
soil to be made attractive by virtue of higher prices and greater 
opportunities. My father has lived on a farm all of his life, 
and during my youth I have lived upon the old farm, when 
prices were so low that only by the most rigid economy could 
a living be had. 

Now, for the first time in the history of this great Govern- 
ment, the farmer is coming into his own, and prices of farm 
products. are sueh as to make farm life attractive, and I glory 
in the fact that the farmer is finally getting a reward for his 
labors. I hesitate to support any measure that might inter- 
fere with his present prosperity, and I shall only support this 
measure after voting to strike out certain features which I re- 
gard as objectionable as war legislation, and because of the 
fact that the Commander in Chief claims it is necessary for the 
proper conduct of this war. But even as war legislation I 
think it should be properly safeguarded and the interests of 
the farm protected. 

In my judgment the interests of the farmer. and this country 
would be best subserved by letting the farmer alone. If you 
let him have a real price for his produets and conditions are 
such as to make his returns attractive, he will produce all the 
food and food products that are necessary to feed both our- 
selves and our allies. If there is danger of food shortage, it is 
well for us to remember that people eat less and waste less 
when food is high than when it is low in price; that people 
will use and waste less wheat when it is $2 per bushel than 
when it is 81 per bushel; and that at the same time there will 
be a greater effort and a greater resultant production when 
wheat is $2 than when it is $1 per bushel. 

A great deal of wheat fs grown in the district that I have 
the honor to represent in Congress. I would not fear if the 
farmer were let alone and his wheat prices were left untouched 
by law, as I think the world-wide demand would insure him a 
liberal price for that necessity. However, in view of the fact 
that the President has seen fit to place an embargo upon 
wheat and in view of the fact that this embargo may be made 
more stringent at any time by adding to the countries upon 
which the ban is placed; and in view of the fact that the Presi- 
dent and Congress have determined that we are to have a food 
bill; and in view of the fact that it is determined on the part of 
those in authority that there shall be a minimum price, it is 
highly important that that minimum price should be placed 
high enough to really stimulate production. 

The food administrator declared in his testimony before the 
Senate that the power which the administration is asking would 
enable him by control of the foreign sales to reduce wheat to 
the price of 75 cents per bushel. Of course he disavows the 
intention of so reducing it; but I am unwilling to place in the 
hands of any one person, whether that person be English or 
American, the right to reduce the price of so necessary an article 
‘below the cost of production. In view, therefore, of the powers 
that are being conveyed, I think a minimum price of $2 per 
bushel should be placed upon wheat, and I think it should be so 
stipulated in this bill. The testimony before the committee 
shows that with wheat at $2 per bushel, flour can be sold at 
$9.20 per barrel, which is much lower than it is being sold at 
the present time. 

Many things are being done during this emergency that do 
not entirely meet with the approval of my judgment. For in- 
stance, I have not thought, nor do I now think, it wise to send our 
armies to European soil. When the original resolution was up 
and it was voted to recognize the existence of a state of war, 
I supported the amendment which would have confined our 
activities to the defense of our country and to warfare upon 
the high seas. In the legislation with reference to the increase 
of the Military Establishment and the raising of an army, I 
voted for the amendment which would have forbidden this coun- 
try to send any soldiers, whether of the Regular or the selected 
Army, to foreign soil unless they specifically volunteered for the 
foreign service. As our rights had been violated upon the high 
seas, and as the freedom of the seas is all important in view of 
the fact that the commerce of the world is carried on on that 
great highway, and as the prices of our products would be re- 
duced to a pitiless minimum if we lost the freedom of the high 
seas, it was my judgment that our warfare should have been 
confined to that activity. But other and perhaps wiser coun- 
sels prevailed. The administration has decreed that our armies 
shall be sent to Europe. An overwhelming majority of the 
Members of Congress support this attitude, and I willingly sub- 
mit to their judgment. I voted to authorize the raising of an 
army—as it takes a long time to train a real army—and since, 
in an hour like this, when the world appears to be insane, no 
one can tell when an army will be needed for defensive purposes. 
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There is no Coubt that the Kaiser dreamed of a world-wide 
conquest just as much as did Napoleon or Alexander. There- 
fore preparation’ both with reference to an army and navy was 
absolutely necessary. ‘This policy, however, has now been 
settled and this country, from Lakes to Gulf, and from = to sea, 
should unite in a common purpose. 

Now, in my judgment, our allies need munitions and food sup- 
plies more than they need men, and our primary activities should 
be exercised in the promotion of food production, the building 
of ships, and the carrying of those food products to the markets 
of the world. However, the policy of this country having 
already been established, and our country having entered the 
war fully and finally with a declared policy of fighting the same 
to her utmost limit, I shall vote for every measure that it seems 
would hasten an early and successful termination of this in- 
human strife. The one purpose of this country should be to 
achieve a victory and to mold that victory into a just and per- 
manent peace. 

A great many of the men who have spoken here seem to have 
had the idea that we should absolutely control the prices of food 
products and reduce the high cost of living by law. In other 
words, a great many of those who have the consumers’ view- 
point seem to think that the mad rush of the last few years to 
the cities, and the absurd conditions that have been brought 
about by reason of that fact, can be remedied by limita- 
tions of law. This is like trying to amend the laws of nature. 
In carrying out our purposes in this war we should not lose 
sight of our own economic conditions, and prices should be high 
enough to encourage men to move not from the country to the 
city but from the city to the country, and thus to get our popu- 
lation properly apportioned, 

I realize that the gambler and food speculator have been 
guilty of abuses, and I have voted and am still willing to vote 
to give the President power to force the sale of foods that have 
been hoarded and where it has been sought to secure a corner 
on any article of food. But some people seem to have gone wild 
on the proposition of food control. One Member has introduced 
a bill to prohibit the sale for slaughter of any “ heifer under 
6 years of age.” This is another effort by some one to regulate 
the details of a business he does not know anything about. 
You might as well say you could not kill a chicken until it 
reaches 3 years of age or a rooster until his spurs were a cer- 
tain length. However, I shall have more to say about that bill 
if it is ever reported by a committee. I merely mention it to 
show the absurd lengths to which men will go when excitement 
prevails. 

Another feature that I think deserves more than passing at- 
tention is the proposal to regulate the prices of machinery, 
farm implements, and tools which are necessary and essential 
to the production of our food crops. The American farmer is 
patriotic; he has always been willing to make sacrifices for his 
country. He has fought for the rights of this country on every 
field of battle since its organization, but it is unfair and unjust 
to expect him to do more than offer his share of the sacrifice. 

If he is producing an article that is absolutely essential to 
the welfare of this Nation and to the winning of the war in 
which we are engaged, it seems highly important that those 
who are selling him products should come under the same rule 
and submit to the same regulation to which the producer is asked 
to submit. It is true that the prices of farm products are high 
at the present time, but everything that the farmer uses is also 
high, and prices of everything that are being sold both in and 
out of this country have gone to unheard of limits. The prices 
of farm products should be high. I am anxious to see the time 
come when the young men of this country who live in the cities 
will plan to go to the country for greater opportunities than 
can be found in the crowded cities. 

Another matter I consider of far more importance than 
the present food bill is the establishment in this country of a 
thorough marketing system to the end that the producer and 
consumer may be brought in closer touch with each other, that 
there may be greater publicity of prices that the consumer pays 
and that the producer receives, and that those prices may be 
more nearly uniform and much nearer the same. In niany in- 
stances the products of the farm are wasted because there is 
no apparent market, when at the same time in other sections 
of the country there may be a very great demand for that par- 
ticular article or product. It would be folly to destroy our 
present system of distribution without at the same time pro- 
viding a new and better one. By the establishment of a system 
of licensed and bonded selling agents the country aver, together 
with a thoroughgoing publicity system which would make known 
the local demands and supplies in various sections of our coun- 
try, a better market may be had for the products of this land 
and at the same time a more reasonable price had for the con- 
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sumer. The food bill is a temporary matter. The establish- 
ment of a great marketing system should be a permanent one. 
Nothing would do more to promote the prosperity of our land 
than the assurance to producers that they would have the ad- 
vantage of ready markets, and an assurance to the consumers 
that they would be able to receive those products at the price 
paid the producer plus only a reasonable profit for distribution. 
This system would reach the heart of our economic troubles and 
do much toward prosperity all over the Nation. 

The tiller of the soil is the most important citizen in this 
country and has always been. He is the foundation and ground- 
work of this country’s surpassing prosperity. On his primary 
efforts rests the magnificent commercial superstructure that 
has been reared in our land. If he fails, all is lost. When 
tillage begins, the other arts follow. The farmer therefore is 
the founder of human civilization.” He must feed the world 
in this crisis. How foolish it would be to hamper his efforts, 
to discourage his industry, or to diminish the rewards of his 
labor. How shortsighted would be a policy that would shackle 
his progress for a temporary advantage to the consumer when 
that advantage would mean an ultimate and far greater loss 
both to the producer and to the consumer. Our hopes, our as- 
pirations, our future as a nation are dependent upon the efforts 
and permanent prosperity of the producer. This great country, 
cradled in liberty and founded in honor, must walk by his side 
in prosperity as in adversity. How wise that government and 
how wise its policy which zealously guards the liberties of all 
its citizens and neglects the rights of none; no prouder boast 
could any nation have, no 8 guaranty of success. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. LOBECK]. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, when the pending bill was be- 
fore the House on June 23 I voted for it because the state of the 
Nation required, and it requires now and will continue to re- 
quire during the period of the war, the most extraordinary 
stimulation in the production of the necessaries of life, together 
with an immediate and adequate conservation, a quickened dfs- 
tribution, and a rigid safeguarding of them against gamblers, 
speculators, and price fixers, 

This measure embodies so many wholesome and necessary re- 
forms demanded by the people in all sections of the country that 
it is to be regretted that it could not have been put into opera- 
tion weeks ago, because, while the agitation of the question by 


both Houses of Congress has prepared the country for it, de- 


serving penalties are not being meted out to those who are 
doing the things which will be unlawful for them to do when 
this legislation is finally enacted into law. 

The country was thoroughly aroused before and during the 
crop-planting season by a wholesome propaganda in favor of 
increasing the acreage and yield of food products in general. 
The country responded promptly, and now that the harvests are 
being harvested let us hasten the enactment of this legislation 
in order to do the all-important thing of conserving the already 
increased supply of food and food commodities. 

Briefly. the bill provides for Government control of foods, 
feeds, and fuels, for a food administrator, for drastic penalties 
against hoarding and speculation, for a licensing system giving 
the President power over dealers, for presidential authority to 
close exchanges and boards of trade, for presidential authority 
to control the buying and selling prices of food products and 
fertilizers for the production of farm products, for a guarantee 
of $2 a bushel as a minimum price for wheat, for prohibition 
against the use of foodstuffs in the making of whisky, and 
appropriates the sum of $152,000,000 to enforce its provisions. 

In my State, though the wheat yield is 50,000,000 bushels less 
than last year, due to the winter wheat failing because of cli- 
matic conditions, nevertheless it is estimated that nearly 20,000,- 
000 bushels (although late reported results from thrashing give 
hope for larger increase) will be produced, and a rigid conser- 
vation will have to be exercised. All other crops are increased, 
the potato crop being twice as large as last year. It is estimated 
that the corn crop will amount to 240,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 185,000,000 bushels produced in 1916, and that there 
will be an oats crop of 93,000,000 bushels, against 30,000,000 
bushels produced a year ago. The barley crop will be 6,000,000, 
while last year it was less than 3,000,000; and the rye crop 
is 4,500,000 bushels, as compared with the yield of 4,000,000 
last season. With these total estimates before us, Nebraska 
will produce a grand total of 21,500,000 bushels of food pro- 
ducing cereals in excess of last year’s yield. Here is proof of 
Nebraska's response to the Nation’s call for greater production, 
and she will respond to the purposes of this bill and help con- 
serve these commodities and prevent gambling and speculating 
in them. 
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Yes; Nebraska has produced, and will conserve. When war 
was declared she came forward with her full quota of recruits 
for the Army and the Navy. She oversubscribed the liberty- 
loan bonds and her quota to the Red Cross. In the operation of 
the selective-draft law not a single disorder was reported, and 
to-day the youths of the State are obeying the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy by coming forward for service 
as their names are called, because they have faith in the Presi- 
dent and in his purposes in carrying on the war. 

Some think the Executive is being given too much power 
under this bill. That might be, but Congress makes the laws 
and the President executes them, and this being a war measure, 
it properly comes under his jurisdiction to enforce it as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and we can rest assured 
that he will put its provisions into active operation. It is as- 
sumed he will appoint a food commissioner to assist him, just 
as we have a collector of customs and a commissioner of revenue 
to carry out the provisions of the tariff and revenue laws. If 
the President in his judgment selects a gentleman much dis- 
cussed now, Herbert Hoover, he will have the energy, experience, 
and executive ability of a man who has made a success of 
everything undertaken so far, and who has already, without 
the title of food commissioner, made a very profound and whole- 
some impression on the people of the Nation, and holds forth a 
flattering promise of making good in this proposed important 
work. His motto is, and it should become the motto of the 
Nation at large, “ Eat plenty, wisely, without waste.” 

In all legislation pertaining to the war, we have placed our 
confidence in the President, properly and necessarily so. In the 
last Congress I voted to give him authority to arm our merchant 
ships and for the national defense act. I voted for the declara- 
tion of war which gave him full and absolute authority to con- 
duct the war against Germany to a successful conclusion, for 
the military bill which authorized the President to raise and 
equip a select army, for the bond issue which was to help finance 
the war, for the revenue bill which is to raise additional funds, 
for the aviation bill, for the amendment to the Federal reserve 
banking law, for the food-survey bill, and for the law to give the 
soldiers that are fighting the battles more pay, and for all other 
measures looking to a successful prosecution of the war. I will 
continue to support the President and his advisers in this great 
emergency, because the people of the United States have trusted 
him in the past and will continue to do so, having the greatest 
confidence in his discretion, ability, and patriotism in upholding 
the dignity and honor of our beloved country. 

This is no time for debate or argument; the time is for con- 
certed and united action, that this terrible war that has come to 
us may be ended quickly and brought to a successful termination 
and glorious victory. 


“A song for our banner,“ the watchwords recall 
Which gave the Re lic her station— 
United we stand, divided we fall! 
It made and preserves us a Nation. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my congratula- 
tiqus to the chairman and to the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture that this bill is now soon to be enacted into law. 
This legislation will, in my judgment, accomplish a great deal of 
good for the country. At the present time and for many months 
even prior to the entrance of the United States into the war wide- 
spread, unconscionably greedy profiteering in food products and 
fuel has been going on in the country. It has long been patent 
to every intelligent and honest citizen that some drastic action 
by the Government must be taken to prevent, in so far it may be 
humanly possible, further extortions during this war by gamblers 
and speculators in food and fuel supplies. A wise and vigorous 
administration of the provisions of this measure will, in my 
opinion, be highly beneficial to not only the consumers of food 
products and fuel, but to the producers and honest distributors 
of food products and fuel as well. I think I now realize how 
fully the suecess or failure of this legislation will depend upon 
“the manner in which the powers granted to it by the President 
are administered. Personally I am gratified that the respon- 
sibility of the administration of this legislation is to be placed 
in the hands of one man. While I do not overlook in any way 
the tremendous powers granted by this legislation, I do firmly 
believe that under existing circumstances better results for all 
our people will be derived through its administration by one 
man rather than by a commission of several men. [Applause.] 
In the administration of this legislation it will be most unwise 
if the fullest and fairest consideration is not given to the pro- 
ducers of food produets. The farmers of this country should 
and must be allowed as much for their hours of labor and for 


their capital invested in the production of food supplies as is 
allowed to other laborers in the most necessary manufacturing 
industries of the country for their hours of labor and for their 
capital invested. The farmers of this country want no more 
than this, and they should be asked to accept no less. 

A great economic error will be made and a grave wrong will 
be done our people engaged in agricultural pursuits if an in- 
telligent and well-concerted effort is not made under the provi- 
sions of this measure to have paid to the farmers of the country 
for their products prices that will give them for their hours of 
labor and for their capital invested at least as much as they 
would receive for their labor and capital in any manufacturing 
or distributing business. This is the best way to make farm 
life more inviting and attractive, and it is the fairest and most 
certain way of increasing the production of food products. As 
I have said in the House before, this legislation is not at all 
as broad as it should be to meet the problems which now con- 
front our people in this country. To my mind there is every 
reason now why the President should be given the power to 
conserve the supply and control the distribution of all articles 
of clothing and all manufactured products. Until this power 
ts given to the President or some executive authority, and until 
it is used with a most firm hand, manufacturers and retail 
dealers will continue to extort from the people, as they are now 
doing, exorbitant prices and profits. 

I regret that the House did not have a fair opportunity to 
vote upon the Senate amendment for a joint committee on ex- 
penditures in the conduct of the war. I am certain that if the 
House had been given any opportunity to vote directly upon 
this amendment the vote would not have been 101 for it to 160 
against it, as suggested by my good and genial friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever]. Nor do I for a moment think that my 
good friend from South Carolina seriously thinks this provision 
would have been overwhelmingly defeated in the House if it had 
been brought to a separate vote. However, that is water that 
has already gone over the dam. My sincere hope is that this 
legislation which we are now about to enact will be fairly and 
wisely administered. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. KN Ram]. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I shall not hesitate to vote for 
the adoption of the conference report. This does not mean that 
the provisions of the bill, including the amendments of the 
Senate adopted by the conferees, are entirely satisfactory to me. 
My vote for the report will mean that, as it is up to me to vote 
for or against it at this parliamentary stage when no change 
can be made, I choose the alternative of voting for it. 

Mr. Speaker, let it be borne in mind that I am also contemplat- 
ing that the law is one thing and its administration another. 
How the law will operate necessarily must depend entirely 
on how it is applied. Vast authority is conferred by the bill, 
intended to be so administered as to promote the general welfare 
without doing injustice to individuals. Great eare and wisdom 
will be required to secure its successful administration, while, if 
mistaken policies be pursued, wrong and injustice must result. 

But as it is for the Congress to do its part by conferring the 
authority asked by the administration, then it will be for the 
executive branch to promote the greatest good possible by its 
salutary application. 

Mr. Speaker, my chief purpose in saying anything at this 
time is to go on record against the war-council amendment, 
which I am glad to know the conferees have eliminated, but 
which several of the Members yet contend should have been 
preserved as part of the act. Fundamentally, I am decidedly 
opposed to the principle of the proposition to divide up the au- 
thority and responsibility of the administration of the law and 
the exercise of the war power in such manner, and, in this in- 
stance, especially opposed since the President has said that the 
providing of such a committee would mark a lack of confidence’ 
and put him under “daily espionage.” I believe in strongly 
centralized power for war purposes to the end that prompt 
decision and efficiency may be secured. This centralized power 
is what makes Germany efficient in the war, while the lack of 
it is what renders military conditions in Russia deplorable. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote without cavil and ungrudgingly for 
the authority conferred by the act, preferring to avoid rather 
than to find differences with the administration as to matters 
pertaining to the prosecution of the war. I deem it paramount 
that in the recognition of the unity of the Nation on the issues 
of the war all partisanship, all politics, shall be forgotten, since 
whatever appears to reveal division of sentiment gives en- 
couragement to the enemy and feeds the mad hope of the final 
subjugation of the world. 

I keep in mind that legislating the law by Congress is one 
thing and its administration by the executive branch of the 
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Government is another. We-can do our part by conferring upon 
the President such supreme power and such vast responsibilities 
as have never been expressly granted to any of his predecessors, 
and in doing this we shall act with an abiding faith in his high 
purpose and his resolute will to conserve the welfare of the 
Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT}. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I shall of course 
support the report made by the conference committee, but as a 
matter of precaution against future conditions which I feel sure 
will arise, 1 wish to say that I do not approve of the effort 
to fix a minimum price of a product by law. I regret very 
much that the situation was such as that the conferees of the 
House felt constrained to agree to the Senate amendment, which 
fixed $2 as a minimum price for wheat. This is said without any 
criticism of the conferees on the part of the House, for I under- 
stand the situation; but that is a propositton which once written 
into law under stress of a great emergency is going to rise to 
plague this Congress and this country again and again and 

again in the years that are to come. The demand will be here 

when no emergency exists such as now exists. I do not know 
whether I will be here when that demand comes or not, but as 
a matter of precaution I felt that I wanted to express my con- 
victions upon the proposition at this time. I do not think it 
will have any good effect in increasing production of food prod- 
ucts generally. It may, as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] said a few moments ago, cause an abnormal increase 
in the production of wheat, but a corresponding reduction in 
the production of corn, oats, and other food products. I be- 
lieve it to be an unwise proposition and I regret exceedingly 
that we have to agree to it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that the minimum 
Loti fixed in the bill will, in effect, amount to the maximum 
price? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do abe think so at all. I 
think that wheat will be worth more than $2 a bushel. The 
only possible way in which it can affect the maximum price 
will be by creating such a production of wheat as that it will 
bring it down to that point. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, a convention was recently held in 
Washington where the coal men of the United States agreed 
that the price of coal should not exceed a certain amount. My 
recollection is $3 per ton. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee whether that was an agreement entered into volun- 
tarily or under pressure used upon the people representing those 
operating the coal mines? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have no information about that subject beyond what 1 
read in the press. I read with a great deal of ‘interest what the 
newspapers said concerning it. I do not know, but the impres- 
sion that I got was that it was a voluntary proposition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FARR]. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill with a great 
deal of pleasure, and I believe it will result in much good to 
the country. My prediction is that unless we do something 
quickly in respect to the enactment of the food-control bill, in- 
stead of flour being fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen dollars a bar- 
rel, it will soon be twenty-five to thirty dollars a barrel. 

As indicating the serious condition confronting the -country 
because of the scarcity of last year’s crop of wheat and the dif- 
ficulty in securing new wheat, I shall read to the House a com- 
munication from a miller in Scranton who is unable to secure 
wheat, and a-letter from Mr. Herbert Hoover, to whom I pre- 
sented the predicament of my constituent: 

Scranton, Pa., July 25, 1917. 


Hon. Joun R. Farr, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Community Mills were started the first of the 5 
and we have experienced little or no trouble in getting wheat until the 
last three or four weeks. Most of the wheat was t from the 
West, but the last few weekstthe western houses have refused to 
and the Philadelphia concerns have always refused to quote, cla 
eiicasd at GE ThA at Won Maden re A Seen a En Ara 
attac all of w ` n n care o t we conclude 
there must be a reason for the apparent reluctance — i 

As this is the only fiour mill in Lackawanna County, we th t 
perhaps you would be glad to put us in touch with some one ha —.— 


wheat to sell. We would like a car of spring and a car of 
winter wheat. This is a mill of capacity for 24 hours, 
Do you think the Government will take the flour mills over? 


Any information will be greatly appreciated. 
Yours, sincerely, 
COMMUNITY MILLS, 
‘Guo. A. SUTHERLAND, 


- WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1917. 
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ouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. Jons R. F. 
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Mx Dran Mr. FARR: Referring to your letter of the 25th and the 
letter from the Community millers in your district of July 24, which I 
return herewith, as you probably are aware the amount of old wheat 
earried over in this country from the last crop to the new one has been 
reduced to a minimum. The new crop which should have relieved this 
situatio: in the eastern section, delayed by rains and in the 
the grower to an extent never before known. 

marketing machinery, which for 30 years 
served its —— excellently, has broken down under war strain and 
gone, and ers in grain no longer dare to buy from the farmer nor 
sell to mills as they used to do, nor will this be restored until Congress 
for a steadying influence. 


grants some anthori 
on nor intention to take over or operate the pops 


I bave no di 


Yours, truly, HERBERT Hoover. 
This correspondence forcefully presents the necessity for this 
legislation and immediate determination of, it to prevent a`. 
chaotic condition and a much higher range of prices for food- 


Following the outbreak of the Buropean war, three years ago. 
I foresaw the danger to our country in the advanced cost of 
living that would follow the tremendous drain on our food re- 
sources made by the warring ‘nations, and I then introduced a 
bill to ascertain the amount of the wheat supply, wheat flour, 
and the products of wheat, and to authorize the President to 
issue an embargo on wheat and its products when our needs 
were endangered. On December 4, 1916, I reintroduced this 
measure, but without avail. Action then on what we now 
realize was a most vital question would have been of incalculable 
benefit to us in the understanding and control of the food ques- 
tion which we now seek and so seriously need. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania | Mr. Focut], 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, before I begin, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to say that I 
have grave doubts as to the efficiency of this measure. I doubt 
that it will accomplish any good results In the presence of the 
multitudinous agencies that are now in force to regulate every- 
thing and everybody in this country I doubt very seriously 
whether any single individual is big enough to extend himself 
with any effect over this great Western Hemisphere, or, in 
fact, over the whole world, which, according to the provisions 
of this bill, he will have the authority to supervise. However, 
this authority has been sought by the Chief Executive and ‘by 
the majority party in power, and, inasmuch as they have 
sought it and are to assume the responsibility for it, I am will- 
ing that it shall be done. But for the fact that I am called 
away to the hospital on account of the sickness of my daughter 
I should vote for the conference report, but I shall not be able 
to be present when it is yoted upon. I wish to reassert that I 
do not believe the bill is going to accomplish anything what- 
ever except confusion and disorder, disappointment, if not dis- 
gust, and dismay throughout the land, much as I hope to the 


contrary. e 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield four 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THoarpson]. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, within the limited time 
yielded me by the chairman of the committee it will be impos- 
sible to discuss at any very great length the provisions of the 
food bill as reported by the conference committee. 

At the outset I desire to congratulate the chairman of the 
House committee, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever], and the members of the conference committee on the 


|| bill which they have been able to report. In my judgment it is 


an improvement in many respects over the bill as it passed the 
House ‘and as it passed the Senate. Many provisions were 
added in the Senate which improved the bill, and some were 
added which detracted from it. I am glad to note that the bill 
contains at least some provisions which I proposed in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and again in the House, and which were 
there rejected. 

It will be remembered that in both the committee and the 
House I proposed an amendment which prohibited persons ac- 
eepting employment from the Government, either voluntarily or 
at a salary, from entering into contracts with themselves; in 


other words, prohibited them or companies or corporations 


with which they were connected from furnishing the Govern- 
ment with any supplies whatever. This provision was voted - 
down in the committee and in the House, but was accepted by 
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the Senate and by the conferees and is now a part of the bill, 
This is a good provision; and while those who accepted employ- 
ment from the Government might not have taken advantage of 
the employment in order to enrich themselves or the companies“ 
or corporations with which they were associated or with which 
they were interested, it is a good thing to make it absolutely 
impossible for them to do so if they were so disposed, and the 
bill as it reads does that very thing. The bill as it comes back 
to the House from the conference does not authorize the com- 
mandeering of food products or feed in the hands of the origi- 
nal producer. ‘This is in accordance with an amendment which 
I offered in the committee and again on the floor of the House. 
It was added in the Senate and is a most splendid provision. It 
takes care of the farmer and prohibits taking from him invol- 
untarily the result of his labor and toil. It is in accordance 
with the views of the President and of Mr. Hoover, and it 
never was intended that such a condition should be possible, 
though the original bill made it possible. In this respect, also, 
the bill is a very great improvement over the measure as it 
passed the House. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very safe for gentlemen to criticize a bill 
and at the same time announce that they are going to vote for 
it. It is always the part of political wisdom to vote against 
practically everything that comes up, because it is very seldom 
that any proposition that is advanced works out exactly as those 
who propose it say it will work out, and the man, therefore, who 
opposes it is always safe in opposing it. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] said that lie re- 
gretted very much that the minimum price for wheat had been 
fixed in this bill, I have a statement here in my hand, furnished 
me by a distinguished citizen of my State, Senator Marvin, of 
Woodward, made by a cooperating milling company at Wood- 

Ward, Okla., the city of my colleague [Mr. Morcan], which gives 
the price paid for wheat during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1916, and ending June 30, 1917, and the price charged per barrel 
for flour, the product of this wheat. Sixty pounds of wheat 
makes a bushel, and 44 bushels of wheat make a barrel of flour 
196 pounds. The bran and the shorts are supposed to pay the 
entire expense between the farmer and the ultimate consumer. 
Four and one-half bushels of wheat at $2 per bushel would make 
the price of a barrel of flour $9. All millers will tell you that 
the bran and shorts pay all the legitimate expense of handling 
the wheat, milling it, and handling the flour between the farmer 
and the ultimate consumer. 

The statement which I have discloses the following facts: 

Now, in July, 1916, this mill paid 95 cents a bushel for wheat 
and sold flour at $5 a barrel, 196 pounds to the barrel. In August 
they paid $1.26 a bushel for wheat and sold flour at $5.40 a barrel. 
In September they paid $1.47 per bushel for wheat and sold 
flour at $7.20 per barrel. In October they paid $1.52 a bushel 
for wheat and sold flour at $6.80 per barrel. In November they 
paid $1.78 per bushel and sold flour at $8.80 per barrel. In 
December they paid $1.65 per bushel for wheat and sold flour at 
$8.80 per barrel. In January they paid $1.85 a bushel for wheat 
and sold flour at $8.80 a barrel. In February they paid $1.75 
a bushel for wheat and sold flour at $8.80 per barrel. In March 
they paid $1.85 a bushel for wheat and sold flour at $9.20 a barrel. 
In April they paid $2.45 a bushel for wheat and sold flour at $12 
per barrel. In May they paid $3 a bushel for wheat and sold 
flour at $13 a barrel. In June they paid $2.60 a bushel for 
wheat and sold flour at $11.80 a barrel. 
ing the year was 81.84% per bushel for wheat, and they sold 
the flour at $8.80 per barrel. The average cost of 44 bushels of 
wheat, insurance, and so forth, was $8.87. Now, the insurance 
was $1,820 for the entire output per year. This was a mill of 
25-barrel capacity, and the interest on the investment was $2,464, 
and the interest and insurance per barrel was 57% cents. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this $2 minimum price provided by the 
conferees in this bill is less than $10 per barrel for flour, and 
the consumers of the country at this time are paying $17.50 per 
barrel for flour, This bill is intended—these conferees, the 
people who wrote this bill—intended that the President of the 
United States and the food conservator should take out this 
slack between the producer and the consumer, take out this 
$7.50, and if they will do that, Mr. Speaker, everybody in this 
country will be satisfied. The producer will get a good price 
for his product and the consumer at the same time will get flour 
at a reasonable price. [Applause.] And, Mr. Speaker, the 
conferees.ought to be congratulated upon securing an agreement 
upon this item, because one of the great objects of the bill is to 
encourage an increase in the production, and you can only do this 
by making it profitable to the man who is in the business of 
production. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 


— 


Now, the average dur- 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Colorado? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, while I do not indorse in their 
entirety the provisions of the conference report on this bill, I 
shall nevertheless vote to adopt it, because I have no desire to 
see this bill delayed any longer, and because I realize that dif- 
ferences between the two Houses of Congress have to be ad- 
justed in the light of the situation existing in each House. 

I desire to congratulate the House conferees on two proposi- 
tions. One is that they eliminated the provision for a board of 
three men to administer this law instead of one, and the other 
is the elimination of the provision for the appointment of a 
congressional committee to nose around through the depart- 
ments to see if they could find some fault with the executive 
branch of the Government. If that provision had remained in 
the bill, the recent row in the Shipping Board would have been 
a Sunday-school frolic compared with the performances of such 
a congressional committee. From every standpoint it was an 
unwise and unnecessary provision, and its elimination is to be 
commended. 

In so far as the conference report falls short of the House 
provision with respect to the use of foods or foodstuffs in the 
manufacture of vinous or malt liquors, I regret the failure of 
the House conferees to induce the Senate conferees to agree en- 
tirely to the House provision. But it is a great thing to be 
able to stop the manufacture of distilled liquor in this country, 
and the provision as to beer and wine is better than it was as 
adopted by the Senate. The Senate ignored these beverages 
entirely, while the conference report authorizes the President 
to stop or restrict their manufacture, if necessary, for the con- 
servation of food, or if by so doing the national security and 
defense would be subserved. If this war shall last two or three 
years, as it may, the time will undoubtedly come when we will 
pe 11 85 8 to conserve every item of food in the United 

ta 

Those who are interested, directly or indirectly, in the manu- 
facture of these liquors will be compelled to undergo the same 
sacrifices others are now asked to undergo. Not only is this 
true, but all fair-minded men must agree that it would greatly 
enhance the national defense and security to save not only the 
foods now wasted in the manufacture of these liquors, but also 
the vast sums annually expended for these beverages which 
should be diverted into channels more worthy and more produc- 
tive. We should put aside every unnecessary indulgence or 
luxury that may in any way contribute to shorten our supply of 
food or weaken our national defense. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Therefore I am glad that instead of agree- 
ing to the Senate amendment ignoring these beverages and 
leaving them entirely out of any sort of control under the bill 
the conference report restores them to the bill by authorizing 
the President to prohibit their manufacture in order to insure an 
adequate supply of food, and I trust the wisdom of exercising 
this authority will be made immediately to appear. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York for a question. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman says he would put aside every 
luxury. Does that apply to tobacco? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
New York does not mean to convey the impression that he thinks 
tobacco is used as food. 

Mr, PLATT. But the gentleman referred to luxuries. 
said he would put aside every luxury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said every luxury or indulgence that 
interfered with an ample supply of food; and I desire to inform 
the gentleman that tobacco is not a food. People do not ent it 
or anything made from it. 

Mr. PLATT. But can we not use the tobacco land in the 
production of food? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will answer the gentleman by saying that 
if the use of tobacco interfered in any way with a supply of 
food, those who produce it would be willing to make whatever 
sacrifice their country might call upon them to make, and would 
do so more cheerfully than those who are interested in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors which do waste food. And 
I may say also that those who are producing tobacco are also 
doing their share toward the production of food for ourselves 
and those with whom we are cooperating in this war. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I regret that the commandeering section 
of the bill was not so changed as to include alcohol in any form, 


He 
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whether necessary for redistillation or not. It was my under- 
standing that this section was to be changed so as to give au- 
thority and direction to take over not only liquors in bond or in 
stock for. redistillation but for use also, thus authorizing the 
commandeering of alcohol made for commercial or other legiti- 
mate purposes, and preventing the necessity to use foodstuffs 
in the manufacture of alcohol for any purpose until the available 
supply had been appropriated. I regret that the situation seems 
to have prevented the House conferees from insisting on strength- 
ening this provision, but I trust the authority granted may be 
construed to be broad enough to include the taking of all alcohol 
wherever found, either for governmental use or for preventing 
the destruction of foods in its manufacture. 

In view of the certain adoption of this report, and in view of 
the long delay in the passage of this bill, a delay for which no 
one in this House is responsible in any degree, I trust that the 
results to be obtained from this legislation will justify the hopes 
of all its advocates and hasten a successful conclusion of the war. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bor.anp] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, no one realizes more than I 
do the tremendous task that the conferees have had to perform 
in bringing in this conference report. It is a report that brings 
the hill back to a condition nearer to that in which it left the 
House than we had reason to anticipate. I want to congratu- 
lute the managers of the conference on the part of the House 
for the splendid work that they have done in framing this con- 
ference report. 

I have been very much interested in the question of fuel 
supply for the wage earners and the people of the cities, the 
small householders, I suggested to the conference committee 
that if provision were made for the regulation of coal, provision 
ought also to be made for the regulation of natural gas and 
fuel oil. and I am glad to see that in the rewritten first section 
of the conference report provision is made so that the bill in- 
cludes fuel oll and natural gas. It seems to me that if the coal 
situation is regulated all the other fuel that comes into compe- 
tition with coal ought also to be regulated, and that it would be 
the part of wisdom if that was done. But I notice that in the 
section referring to the control of prices of articles of fuel the 
price control is limited to coal and coke. There is no provision 
for the regulation of prices specifically as to the other great 
fuels of the country—natural gas and fuel oil. In my judg- 
ment it might have been the part of wisdom to include them. 
However, we can not expect in this conference report that all 
that every Member has suggested or would agree to should be 
included, but it seems to me when we come to the actual opera- 
tien of this act we will find it necessary to regulate the price 
of fuel oil and natural gas in competition with coal and coke. 

Now, 1 understand that in including natural gas and fuel oil 
in the term“ necessaries ” it prevents the hoarding, the manipu- 
lation, the speculation in and restraining of commerce of these 
commodities—natural gas and fuel oil—and it thereby gives 
the food conservator a large measure of control over these 
mutters of fuel. 

I want to say that the fuel situation is acute all over the West 
to-day. It is especially acute in the Southwest. Not only will 
the supply of coal be taxed to its utmost this coming winter on 
account of the shortage of transportation facilities, but every- 
thing that ean supplaut coal and which can be used to relieve 
the shortage of coal and the shortage of transportation must be 
resorted to. People who ean not obtain coal must obtain natural 
gas and fuel oil to take the place of coal, and I should think it 
would be the part of wisdom if we could regulate equaily the 
price of each. But we have a provision here now for regulating 
the manipulation mul control and sale and distribution of fuel 
oil and natural gas as one of the necessities in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been of opinion, and still am ef opinion, 
that the subject of food control is so large that it will require 
a special administrator, and will be found too large for the 
food administrator to undertake in conjunction with the impor- 
tunt duties of food control; but in the present condition of 
affairs it may be that a subcommissioner can take care of the 
situation. [Anplause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
teman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH ]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am entirely in favor of 
the conference report, and have but this one regret, that it does 
not contuin the Senate provision to establish a committee on 
expenditures on the conduct of the war. 


I rose primarily for the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the committee a question, if he will give me his attention—a 
question on that subject. As a preliminary, may I congratulate 
the gentleman also on his extremely able handling of this meas- 
ure and other measures of which he has had charge? The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina is sometimes accustomed to say 
that he has not a deep knowledge of parliamentary law, but I 
think I can truthfully say that there is no more effective par- 
liamentarian on the floor of this House than he. [Applause.] 

Now, of course, I do not know the proceedings indulged in 
during the conference, but, following the newspapers, it seemed - 
that this committee proposition was the last which was agreed 
on, and in fact for some time the conference was in a deadlock 
about it. But when the deadlock was broken it was announced 
in a number of newspapers that it was by reason of an agree- 
ment which was reached that both in the House and in the 
Senate an opportunity would be given to vote upon this proposi- 
tion separately. I would like to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina if such an agreement is in sight? 

Mr. LEVER. I am glad the gentleman asked the question, 
because it gives me an opportunity to say what I should say, 
on the part of the House conferees thut there was no such 
agreement entered into by the conferees on the part of the 
House. On the contrary, the conferees disclaimed any power 
over the Senate Committee on Rules or over the Senate, to 
ae that situation; and we had no promise to make to the 

ouse. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That was so far as the House conferees 
were concerned? 

Mr. LEVER. Les; that is so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But it seems in fact an agreement was 
reached as to the conferees of the Senate, because the Com- 
mittee on Rules only yesterday reported the bill. t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. KAHN}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is recognized for five minutes. - ' 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate the House 
gonferees on the splendid work they have accomplished, and in 
particular I wish to congratulate them for having stricken out 
of the bill the provision for the “snooping” committee. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I remember, and I want to call the attention of my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the House to the fact, that when the 
Democrats obtained contro! of the House in the Sixty-second 
Congress they appointed about a dozen of these “snooping” 
committees. They cost the country many thousands of dollars, 
paid out in attorneys’ fees, witness’ fees, and the Lord knows 
what. And what did they accomplish? Not a God blessed thing, 
That is just exactly what would be accomplished by a “ snoup- 
ing” committee at this time. 

I believe it is the duty of Congress during this emergency to 
present a solid front to the country. I believe in standing by 
the President of the United States in this emergency. [Applause.] 
He is the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. 
He will have to give an account of his stewardship in proper 
time to the people of the United States. Let us not hamper 
him, and we will be doing a service to our country. We will let 
the common enemy know that the American people, represented 
by the Congress of the United States, intend to stand by the 
President in order that he may bring this war to a speedy and 
successful conclusion. [Applause.] : 

There are a number of features of the bill that I should like 
to discuss. I have not the time to do it, but I have no mis- 
givings as to the benefits this bill will bring to the people of the 
United States. I feel confident that it will result in a reduction 
of the price of articles of food to the consumers of this country. 
They are clamoring for relief. This bill has been delayed too 
long. I am glad, indeed, that the conferees have brought the 
bill in here for our vote to-day. I again wish to congratulate 
the chairman of the committee and his colleagues for the splen- 
did work they have done. They deserve the thanks of the House, 
and I as one member of the minority desire to extend my thanks. 
Applause. i 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish in my time to offer a 
motion to recommit. 8 

The conferees have made three important and far-reaching 
changes in the so-called Pomerene or coal-price-fixing amend- 
ment. Bad as it was, they huve made it worse. The member- 
ship of this House are aware that under the Pomerene amend- 
ment the President of the United States is authorized to fix 
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the price of coal and to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he sees fit under which the mines shall be operated. This 
House is further aware that if the coal operators of the country 
fail to operate their coal mines at the prices fixed by the Presi- 
dent, in the way and manner in which the President believes 
they ought to be operated, in that event he is given the power 
to take over the coal mines of the country and operate them on 
Government account. 

The Pomerene amendment further provided that in the event 
the President should take over the coal mines of the country 
and operate them, he shall have the power, while operating 
or causing to be operated any such plant or business, to pre- 
scribe such regulations as he may deem essential for the em- 
ployment, control, and compensation of the employees necessar; 
to conduct the same. , 

The Pomerene amendment as it passed the Senate further 
provided that if the wages fixed by the President were not satis- 
factory to the miners of the country, in that event they should 
have the authority to appeal their cases to the board of media- 
tion and conciliation for relief. In my speech on this floor the 
other day I did not attack this bill on the ground that the miners 
themselves had been discriminated against except I called atten- 
tion to the fact that unless the operators were paid a fair price 
for their coal it would be impossible for them to pay the miners 
a reasonable wage for their labor; that you could not damage 
the one without injuring the other, and other than that I be- 
lieved that the interests of the laboring man had been fairly well 
guarded; but the conferees have so changed this bill as to de- 
prive the miners of any right of appeal to any board or court 
against the most flagrant violation of their rights. In other 
words, they will be compelled to accept without question, what- 
ever wage the President may fix. It is proposed here to give the 
President the power to make the miners work at a fair or an 
unfair wage, as he sees fit. On behalf of the miners, I protest 
against such arbitrary power over their wages, their destinies, 
and their lives. 

The conferees have made another serious and far-reaching 
change in the Pomerene amendment. Bad as it was, it was not 
all bad. As it passed the Senate this provision was contained 
in it: 

There shall be but one such dealer between the producer and cone 
sumer or user. 

In other words, as this bill passed the Senate, it cut out the 
middlemen who must bear their full share of responsibility for 
the high price of coal. I thoroughly indorsed the cutting out 
of those middlemen. I indorsed that part of the Pomerene 
amendment. It cut all of them out but one. But when the 
conferees got through with it, and as we are called upon to vote 
upon it, that provision of the bill, as I say, was cut out, and 
there may be ‘one, ten, or a million middlemen between the pro- 
ducer and the ultimate consumer so far as this bill is concerned. 
What will it profit the Government, what will it profit the con- 
suming public to fix a price of coal at the mouth of the mines, 
and then give every dealer who cares to touch it even a reason- 
able profit for getting his finger in the pie? 

This bill is unjust to the operators; it is unfair to the miners. 
The coal operators are called upon to make a sacrifice of their 
business, while the United States Steel Corporation, for example, 
goes on rolling up its millions without let or hindrance on the 
part of the Government or this administration. 

The New York Times of yesterday said: 

The aggregate net income of the United States Steel Corporation be- 
fore depreciation allowances were made was $144,498,076 in the three 
months ended June 30, 1917, a total greater than the result of every 
tull year in the corporation's history except three. 

The coal operators are asked to cut down the price of coal to 

the United States Steel Corporation so it can still make its mil- 
lions. The steel corporation has not been asked to make any 
sacrifice for the coal operators, the Government, or anybody else, 
and it still continues to sell its steel rails to the coal operators 
and others for $100 per ton when $24 is the normal price. 
The coal miners are asked to take for their wages whatever 
price the President may choose to fix for them, while the em- 
ployees of the steel mills, iron foundries, munition plants, and 
so forth, are at liberty to make money hand over fist. 

It is not fair. It is not right. Millions of men and women 
fondly believe that this food bill will perform a miracle in the 
reduction of prices, especially on necessaries. They will be 
sadly disappointed. I do not believe that prices will be cut 
down much, if at all, to the individual consumer. They are 
likely to increase; but President Wilson says that if we will 
pass this bill it will greatly aid him in the prosecution of the 
war and that it will cause prices to come tumbling down. We 
all want to see prices come tumbling down. Many believe that 
we ought to give the administration whatever it asks and hold 


it to a strict accountability. While I did all I could to prevent 
it, nevertheless, hit or miss, win or lose, for better or. for 
worse, President Wilson is the Nation’s leader; all, for the 
time being, we have to look to and rely upon,” but thank God 
it will not always be thus. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
regret very much to see that my good friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Griterr] has undertaken to play politics at a time like 
this. There ought not to be any politics played. All gentlemen 
ought to do everything in their power, regardless of political 
affiliations, to aid and to back the President in this time of war. 
This is a war measure, and I regret that there is anyone in 
this House who would undertake to delay or defeat this legisla- 
tion. Gentlemen, the people back home are getting weary of 
the way one branch of Congress is tying up legislation, and I 
think we ought to make it clear and plain that this branch is not 
responsible, but that another body is respousible for the delay, 
for the dragging out all summer and holding back these impor- 
tant war measures. 

The other day one Member in another body by his objec- 
tions held up for 10 days the aeroplane bill, a very important 
war measure. Would Germany have asked anything more? An- 
other one praised the slackers and the traitors of Canada for 
resisting the selective draft. Would the Kaiser have asked 
more? Another has tried to discredit Mr. Hoover before the 
country. Yes; they have belittled him and besmirched him as 
much as they could. Would the Kaiser have asked more? And 
on yesterday one introduced a bill to have a referendum as to 
whether or not the Commander in Chief should send men out 
upon the ocean or beyond to fight for the honor and the liberty 
of this country. Would the Kaiser have had him change his 
tactics? And in this House a Member from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
introduced a bill, which is now pending, asking that the selective- 
draft law be repealed, and the German spy system is urging 
that petitions be sent to Members to vote to repeal the law—the 
law under which we are forming an army to defend the life 
of this Nation from the dangers that threaten it. 

Shades of Abraham Lincoln, the martyred President, whose 
memory we all love and honor. [Applause.] I call upon the 
State of Illinois to repudiate this action of the gentleman. from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. The remains of Lincoln sleep in the soil 
of that State. My God, how restless he must be in his grave 
when a man from Illinois introduces a bill that would prevent 
the raising of an army to defend the Nation in this time of 
war! [Applause.] Another gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRIT- 
TEN] introduced a bill to exempt all men who had German blood 
in their veins from the provisions of the selective-draft law. 
What would that do? Why, the Kaiser would say to Germany: 
“The people of the United States are not with the President; 
the people of German blood in the United States will not fight 
against Germany.” The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Burrizx! 
has a bill which would present that situation. The other 
Member from Illinois [Mr. Mason] desires to undo the selective 
draft und leave us without an army, and a Senator from Georgia 
has introduced a bili to get every man’s consent as to whether 
he will go abroad and fight for the country. On iny responsi- 
bility as a southerner and as an American citizen, loyal to 
that flag, I repudiate the action of every southern Member 
who is not loyal to the country and to the President in this 
war. [Applause.] à 

It is true that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] in 
his position here does not speak the views of the people of that 
State, and it is true that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRIT- 
TEN] does not speak the views of the people of German blood 
in Illinois. His bill is a reflection upon all of them. There are 
a few anarchists and a few traitors. Emma Goldman has been 
arrested and Berkman has been arrested. If I were President, I 
would point ont some others who belong in the class with them, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman give me two minutes 
more? 

Mr: LEVER. How much time have I remainivg, Mr. 
Speaker ? . i 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 12 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr.. Speaker, what is the subject under 
consideration? $ 

The SPEAKER. The conference report on the food bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Judging from that question, you are under 
consideration. [Laughter.] Sam Jones used to say that it is 
the hit dog that hollers. If Iam weaving à cap that fits the 
gentleman, he must wear it. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Was the gentleman from Ala- 
bama given two additional minutes? 

The SPEAKER. He was. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Alabama 
is aware that the two gentlemen from Illinois; Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Brirren, are not in the Chamber. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I Iooked for them, but did not see them. Does 
the gentleman think that their presence would have anything 
to do with me in making the statement? I will tell the gentle- 
man where 1 think these two gentlemen are. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think it would have a great 
deal to do with the gentleman from Alabama in what he has 
done heretofore, 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the gentleman thinks that, then a part of 
my remarks apply to him. 

At this point Mr. Herrin used words that were subsequently 
ordered to De expunged from the Recorp.] 
` Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the words used by the gentleman are not parliamentary, 
and I ask that the words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want my time taken 
up—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has been 
using the names of Members in the first person, which is con- 
trary to the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Of course that is contrary to the rules. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it in order, then, to make a 
motion to have stricken from the Record that portion of the 
gentleman's remarks which were contrary to the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that is such a small 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But it affects the character of 
Members of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that perfectly well. 
The rule is that one Member must not address another or refer 
to him by his name, except where it is as, for instance, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Brrrren,” but Members do that 
so often without thinking about it sufficiently—I have done it 
thousands of times myself—that it is not held to be unpar- 
liamentary except when attention is called to it at the time. 
If the gentleman from Pennsylvania had raised the point while 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] was doing it, the 
Chair would have sustained the point of order and admonished 
the gentleman from Alabama to keep within the rule. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Alabama was linking up the names of two Members of 
the House with “traitors” and with “anarchists,” and he 
attributed to them—— 

The SPEAKER. If there are any particular words in that 
speech which the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants taken 
down, the Chair will hear bim. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I demand those words be 
taken down whereby the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN j 
links up the names of two Members of the House with “ tren- 
son,” with “anarchists,” and with “stirring up opposition to 
the war.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I think that if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] would consider the source, 
he would not do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the gentleman's words 
be taken down. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
that my words be taken down in which I coupled, as he said, 
the names of two Members with those of traitors. I am willing 
that my words should be taken down, in order that the gentle- 
man might have opportunity to make connection between the 
parts of my speech, and I am willing that this House shall vote 
upon my speech, to see where it stands. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is that when one Member asks 
that another’s words be taken down the Member complained of 
shall take his seat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am willing to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Now, if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will cease until the Chair 
can state the case. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
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suggest the part of the remarks of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that were out of order, which he wants taken down, the 
Chair will have them taken down. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not make a stenographic 
report of the gentleman's remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can indicate what part it was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That part of his remarks 
wherein he used the names of two Members of the House in con- 
nection with “traitors,” or with “treason,” and with “ anar- 
chists,” and wherein he charged them with stirring up enmity 
to the draft law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Before the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
rose I rose and gained the recognition of the Chair, and I made 
the point that the gentléman from Alabama had used unpurlia- 
mentary language, and made a request that the words be taken 
down. I referred particularly to the language used just imme- 
diately preceding my request, in which he charged two Repre- 
sentatives of this House, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Mason, and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. BRITTEN, with 
being out in the country stirring up the country in trying to 
oppose conscription. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Amounting practically to a crime under the 
laws of this country. It is that language that I requested the 
Speaker to have taken down as being unparliamentary. I re- 
quest a ruling upon the part of the Speaker upon that point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not rule upon it until he 
knows what he said. The Clerk will report the words. 

The Clerk read the words complained of. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
that, I ask that the words of the gentleman be taken down 
wherein he referred, contrary to the rules, to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. , The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. I was about to inquire if the gentleman's re- 
quest does not come too late upon that proposition? The gentle- 
man from Alabama had completed his speech and had yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman is in error as to that. 

The SPEAKER. As to the words which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] asked to be taken down, that re- 
quest certainly does not come too late, because it was the very 
last sentence in the speech of the gentleman from Alabama. but 
us to the other remarks the Chair | thinks the request comes tou 
late. 

Mr. LEVER. It seems to me so. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the rule is. although nobody 
seems to pay any attention to it, especially. at the other end of 
the Capitol [laughter], that it is against the rules of both 
Houses for a Senator in one instance or a Member in the other 
to refer to a Member of the other body. That is the rule. But 
the Chair thinks he could stand here and enumerate 20 instances 
that happened in the last 10 days where that has been violated. 
The Chair thinks the request comes too late. Now, the question 
is on these last words which were taken down at the demand 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that those words be 
expunged from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
those words be expunged from the Recorp. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the yeas and nays. 
Evidently a sufficient number, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 190, nays 122, 
answered “ present“ 17, not voting 103, as follows: 


YEAS—190. > 

Alexander Chandler, Okla. Dillon Freeman 
Anderson Clark, Pa. Dominick French 
Austin Classon Dooling Fuller, III. 
Bacharach Connally, Tex. Dowell Fuller. Mass. 

and Connelly, Kans. Drukker Gallagher 
Blanton Cooper, W. Va. Dunn Garland 
Bowers Cooper, Wis. Dyer Gillett 
Browne Costello Edmonds Gordon 
Browning Cramton Elliott Gould 
Burnett „ 5 Graham, III 
Burroughs Dallinger Graham, Pa 
Butler rrow Fairchild, B. L. Green, Iowa 
Campbell, Kans. Davidson A reene, Mass. 
Cannon Davis rege 
Carter, Mass. Dempsey Paster ries 
Cary Denison Francis Griffin 
Chandler, N. 1. Dil! Frear Hadley 
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Kraus 

La Follette 
LaGuardia 
Lehlbach 
Little 


London 
Lonergan 


Adamson 


Hayden 
Heflin 


Anthony 


Bruckner 


opinal 
Faircbild, G. W. 
Fess 
Fielas 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 


So the motion was agreed to. 


L rth Powers Strong 
L. een tt Sweet 
McAndrews Purnell Swift 
McArthur Ramsey Switzer 
McCulloch Ramse Tague 
McFadden Rand Temple 
McKenzie Rankin Timberlake 
McKinle: Reavis ham 
McLa Pa. Reed Towner 
McLemore Riordan Treadway 
Madden bins Vare 
berts Vestal 
Maher Rodenberg Volgt 
Mape ogers olstead 
Martin, La. ose Waldow 
Meeker Rowe alsh 
Miller, Minn. Sabath ason 
Miller, Wash. Sanders, N. T. Watson, Pa. 
Moore, Sanford Wheeler 
Moores, Ind. Scott, lowa te, 
Mo Scott, White, Ohio 
Nelson Sherwood Wilson, 1I 
elson erwo son, 
Nichols, Mich. Siegel Wilson, Tex. 
orton Sloan Winslow 
rne Smith, Idaho Wood, Ind. 
O'Shaun Smith, Mich, Woods, Iowa 
Parker, N. J. Smith, C. B. Young, N. Dak. 
Parker, N. X. Smith, T. F. n 
Phelan Stafford 
Porter Steenerson 
NAYS—122, 
Denton Kehoe Robinson 
Dewalt Key, Ohio Romjue 
Dickinson Kincheioe Rouse 
Dies Kitchin Rucker 
Dixon Russell 
Doolittle Lazaro Sanders, La. 
Doughton Lee, Ga, Shouse 
Dupré Lesher Snook 
gan Lever Steagali 
Eagle Linthicum Stedman 
Ferris Little; Stephens, Nebr, 
Fisher Lobec Sterling, Pa. 
Garrett, Tex. McClintic Stevenson 
Glynn McKeown Talbott 
Goodwin, Ark, McLaughlin, Mich. Taylor, Ark. 
Gray, Ala. Mansfieid Taylor, Colo. 
Gray, N. d. Mays Thomas 
Greene, Vt. Montague Thompson 
Hamlin” oon Tillman 
Hard Nicholls, 8. C. Vinson 
Harrison, diss, Oldfield Walker 
Harrison, Va. Oliver, Ala Walton 
Hastings iver, Watkins 
Helm Olney atson, Va, 
Holland Overmyer Weaver 
Hood Overstreet Wet 
Houston Park Whaley 
Howard Polk Wilson, La. 
Jacoway Rainey Wingo 
Johnson, Ky. Raker 
Jones, Va. Rayburn 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—17. 
Langley Schall Welling 
Platt Shackieford Young, Tex. 
2 Stephens 
pome Sisson 
Rubey Snell 
NOT VOTING—103. 
Flynn James Scott, Mich. 
Focht Kearns Scully 
Foidney Kennedy, Iowa ars : 
088 Kettner Shallenberger 
Gallivan Kinkaid Sherley 
sandy Kreider ims 
Gard n š Sinnott 
Garner Lenroot Slayden 
Garrett, Tenn. Lunn Slem 
Gla McCormick Smal: 
Godwin, N. C. Mann Snyder 
Good Martin, III. Steele 
Goodall Mason Sterling, III. 
amill Mondeli Stiness 
Hamilton, Mich. Mott Sullivan 
Hamilton, N. X. Mudd Sumners 
Hayes Neely Templeton 
Heaton Nolan Tilson 
Helvering Padgett Van Dyke 
Hill Paige Venable 
Hilliard f Peters Ward 
Hollingsworth Pou Webb 
Huddleston Price Wise 
Hull, Iowa Rowland Woodyard 
Hull, Tenn. Sanders, Ind. 
Humphreys Saunders, Va. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Hutt of Tennessee with Mr. HILL. 
STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
ScuLLY with Mr. Woopyarp. 

CANTRILL with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Husnreys with Mr. G. W. FAIRCHILD, 
Ganpy with Mr. HEATON. 

Sears with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Ayres with Mr. ROWLAND. 

BRUCKNER with Mr. PAIGE. 


Mr, Broxsavon with Mr. Sanvers of Indiana, A 


. ESTOPINAL with Mr. STINESS. 

Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee with Mr. Kremer. 
Mr. Date of New York with Mr. TEMPLETON, 
. DorEmMus with Mr, ANTHONY. 

. VENABLE with Mr. Bacon. 

. FITZGERALØ with Mr. FORDNEY. 

. GARNER with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio. 
Foo with Mr. Coptey. 

Mr. Garp with Mr. Cunnm of Michigan. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. Focut. 
. Kerrner with Mr. GOODALL. 

Luxx with Mr. HAulrox of Michigan. 
Mr. Pov with Mr. MONDELL. 

. Price with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Saunvers of Virginia with Mr. TILSON. 
. SHERLEY with Mr. KINKAID, 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. JAMES. 

. STEELE with Mr. Crago. 

. SULLIVAN with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. Hayes. 

. Wise with Mr. HERSEY. + 

Mr. Pavcetrr with Mr. Mann, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, did my colleague, Mr. Can- 
TRILL, vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have a general pair with him. I voted 
“aye.” I wish to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Lanatry, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. RUCKER rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentlemar from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. RUCKER. On the second roll call I misunderstood the 
Clerk, and I voted at a time when another Member's name was 
called. 

The SPEAKER. Who was the other Member? . 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. DRUKKER, as I now believe. I thought it 
was “ RUCKER.” 

The SPEAKER. If Mr. DRUKKER’sS name appears on the 
tally sheet as voting, the Clerk will scratch it out. 

Mr. RUCKER. I understand from a gentleman here that he 
was present. 

The SPEAKER. He might not vote the way the gentleman 
from Missouri voted him. 

Mr. RUCKER.. I voted him “no,” ([Laughter.] 

Ene SPEAKER. How did the gentleman from New Jersey 
vote 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. DRUKKER was present 
and voted “aye.” : 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The words are expunged from the RECORD. 
[Applause.] The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] has 17 
minutes, and the gentleman from South Caroling [Mr. Lever] 
10 minutes. . 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, now that the storm is passed 
and the weather is clear outside and inside, I want, in my 
five minutes, to begin by saying I congratulate the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the conferees of the House. This 
bill as now reported is an improvement, in my judgment, upon 
the House bill and upon the Senate bill. 

“Many men of many minds.” We have a Constitution in the 
United States. Under that Constitution all the guaranties are 
given under normal conditions for the protection of life and 
property. Under the war power in the Constitution we have 
the power to enact legislation that would not stand for a holy 
minute under normal conditions. 

I recollect very well that during the Civil War there was 
legislation that was denounced by one-third of the people north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line as unconstitutional, and as the 
epithets that were put upon the President of the United States, 
Mr. Lincoln, what is spoken now amongst ourselves, about any- 
body in Congress or in official life, is like a gentle summer 
evening zephyr as compared with a whirlwind. [Laughter.] 

So much for that. It is behind us. There has been much 
of criticism, and I have no doubt from the standpoint of gen- 
tlemen, honest criticism, concerning the provision in this bill 
creating a joint committee of the House and Senate, which 
was stricken out. From my present viewpoint I believe it was 
fortunate that the House had its way. 
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The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has already 
called attention to the fact that there are 10 committees of this 
House on expenditures in the various departments, a majority 
of whom are Democrats and a minority Republican. We have 
10 committees that can investigate. It is said that they are 
not investigating. Would another committee on investigation 
simply because it is joint improve upon the 10 committees? I 
apprehend not. 

Much has been said about the committee on the conduct of 
the war during the Civil War.. After all is said and done, my 
recollection is—and my reading confirms me in that recollec- 
tion—that that committee did no service that was valuable 
politically or that was valuable otherwise in that great contest. 
The time has passed when we can stop and consider why we are 
in this war or how we might have avoided it. Right or wrong, 
wise or unwise, we are in it, and so far I believe there is no 
way to get out except by cooperation with our allies whether 
we like them or not in all particulars. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen talk about the price of wheat. Some gentlemen 
object to the minimum price that was fixed. That price applies 
only to the crop of 1918. Now, in my judgment, the price of 
wheat will be higher than $1.75 a bushel, as the minimum 
price, when you take on the average the soft wheat as well as 
the hard wheat—the hard wheat, the spring wheat, being at 
the maximum because it is now patent that we have got a 
short crop, and under the law of supply and demand, if you 
choose, so far as it can operate, I believe the price will be 
higher than $1.75 on the average. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I ask that I may briefly extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks that he 
may extend his remarks very briefly. [Laughter.] Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I merely want to add that in my opinion 
under existing war conditions we must first feed ourselves, 
second our allies. Therefore, I indorse the proclamation issued 
by the President, which is authorized by law, laying an em- 
bargo on the export of wheat and other articles to neutral 
nations that we can not spare or that would reach Germany, 
with which nation we are at war. 

This being the situation, and especially wheat as to its price 
is not subject to the economic law of supply and demand; it is, 
in my judgment, proper to fix a minimum price for that prod- 
uct, with the guaranty of the Government. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Sacre]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the subject. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I was in New York one day 
last week, and, passing down Riverside Drive, I noticed in the 
Hudson River, at anchor, a fleet of about 50 ships—a fleet of 
ships of neutral nations—with their names and the flags of 
their various countries marked conspicuously on their sides. 
Many of them were marked “ Rotterdam,” “Amsterdam,” and 
other European cities. In looking at that fleet I could not fail 
to be convinced that here was an illustration of the manner in 
which Germany is being fed. No one can look at that fleet as it 
lies there in the river to-day, withheld from sailing by the 
rigid enforcement by our Government of the recently enacted 
embargo law, without the conviction that Germany during the 
past three years has been largely fed by the United States 
through the neutral seaboard nations bordering on Germany. 
The graphic illustration which I have mentioned was most 
illuminating to my mind, and I wish that a moving picture 
might be made and exhibited throughout the country of that 
great fleet of neutral ships all loaded to the guards with grain 
and other food supplies ostensibly for their respective neutral 
countries, but which for a considerable part soon would have 
passed the boundaries of these countries into Germany, or an 
equivalent quantity of food of native production, to feed the 
armies with which we are now at war. This fleet also gave 
a strong hint as to one of the reasons of the high price of 
foodstuffs now prevailing—the demand of Germany for our 
products, through Holland and other neutral countries, for 
which Germany is willing to pay any price, however exorbitant. 

The embargo law, which has enabled our Government to stop 
this method of feeding the armies of the enemy, is one of the 


drastic laws necessitated by the war, and which was bitterly 
opposed upon the floor of Congress because of the great power 
that it conferred upon the administration. 

Such a law as the embargo law would be abhorrent to our 
free American system of commerce in time of peace. In time of 
war, however, and in conditions that have prevailed since the 
6th of April it constitutes a weapon of national strength second 
_to none other, and it would have been worse than a great mistake 
to have withheld it from the Commander in Chief aud his ad- 
visers. 

The control-of-food bill, the conference report upon which the 
House now has under consideration. is even more sweeping and 
drastic than the embargo act. It enters upon fields of govern- 
mental control of the most radical nature, heretofore unexplored 
in the history of the United States. As a law in time of peace 
it would be utterly at variance with American policy and with: 
out merit. In a state of war, however, everything 1s changed. 
As war lends itself on the battlefield to all manner of terrible 
crime and violations of the moral law that exists between indi- 
viduals who happen to be citizens of different nations, so it also 
lends itself to all manner of exploitation and money-making by 
unscrupulous and voracious men devoid of patriotism, who deal 
in food and other supplies necessary to the conduct of war and 
the sustenance of the people. 

On the battlefield drumhead courts-martial may summarily 
punish the vandals who violate the rough rules of war. It is 
essential to have some arbitrary authority to deal with these 
vandals who prey upon our people and our armies Ly forcing 
the prices of food and the necessaries of life to exorbitant and 
impossible prices for their own profit. 

That war power—and it is essentially a war power and con- 
fined to the period of war—is conferred by Congress in this bill. 
It is an enormous power, and its exercise will frequently inter- 
fere with the interests of individuals—interests that would be 
inviolate in time of peace, but which must give way to the inter- 
ests and welfare of the Nation in time of war. 

War speculation and the undefined fears of deprivation by the 
people of food and fuel are the instruments that raise the prices 
to impossible heights. 

Let war, therefore, be the warrant for the exercise of the 
strong arm to stimulate production, conserve consumption, and 
control speculation in the necessities of life. so that the great 
majority of us, who are not rich, may neither hunger nor live 
in fear of hunger and cold. 

These powers are intended to be conferred by this bill, and I 
believe that in a large measure they are so conferred. 

The two Houses of Congress, in their care over the enactment 
of so extraordinary and unprecedented a measure as this, have 
devoted weeks to its discussion and consideration. While Con- 
gress ought not to act on great questions inadvisedly or hur- 
riedly, I would have been glad to have had the measure acted 
on upon its merits, and without the attachment of extraneous 
subjects, which were not necessarily a part of this bill. and 
which necessitated the loss of valuable time. They could better 
have been treated in separate bills, or attached to.other hills in 
which the element of time was of less importance. 

The proposed congressional committee on the expenditures 
of the war is one that I favor, but I do not think it essential 
as a part of this bill. I would not interfere with the President 
in the conduct of the war in the slightest degree through a 
congressional committee or otherwise. On the contrary, I recog- 
nize the enormous importance of centralized power in war, and 
on this floor I stand firmly for giving the President and Com- 
mander in Chief every possible essential authority, and I be- 
lieve that Congress and the people have to-day conferred upon 
him the greatest degree of power, actual and potential, that is 
now exercised by any man on earth. I further believe that 
this power is worthily bestowed and is being patriotically, care- 
fully, and conscientiously. exercised—the very opposite of that 
which has been exercised by the crowned autocrats-of Europe, 
who have used their power to plunge the world into the must 
bloony and terrible war of all recorded time. 

y disagree with the President, however, in his 
ASTA in regard to this committee. In its objects and char- 
acter it is unlike the Committee on the Conduct of the War 
appointed during the Civil War, and which, while of great 
service to President Lincoln in many ways, undoubtedly at 
times caused that great and patient man some anxiety. That 
committee dealt with the conduct of the war, and inquired into 
the management and strategy of campaigns, as well as into the 
financial affairs of the Nation, while the joint committee on 
expenditures in the conduct of this war, provided in the Senate 
amendment to this bill, but which is stricken out in this con- 
ference report, is confined to the single subject of expenditures 
and to advising with the President and the heads of the various 
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executive departments, commissions, and boards in relation 
thereto. That such a committee, six-tenths of which would be 
members of the President’s political party and four-tenths mem- 
bers of the minority party, would prove a hindrance to the 
efficient action of the Executive is to me inconceivable. 

On the other hand, I can see a distinct advantage in a closer 
personal relation and a better understanding between Congress 
and the President than now exists in such a committee. With- 
out intending criticism, and in the way of suggestion only, I 
would state my impression with deference and as a new and 
inexperienced Member of Congress that it would be to the 
advantage of cooperative legislation and effective teamwork in 
this great war in which we are so earnestly and vitally inter- 
ested if the President were to call in the leading Senators and 
Representatives in Congress a little more frequently than is 
the custom and inform them, confidentially or otherwise, as to 
war conditions and as to prospective plans in connection there- 
with. I feel sure that much time would be saved if such agree- 
able personal intercourse with representative Members on the 
Republican side of the House were even more common than it 
is at present. I can not speak with the same assurance for the 
Democratic side of the Chamber, which may be and doubtless is 
kept better informed than the Republican side, but I have an 
impression that increased confidence might also be extended in 
that direction with good results. 

I am constrained to congratulate the Republican side of the 
House upon its uniform support as a party of every bill that 
has come before this body, from the hour that the President 
addressed the Congress on the 2d day of April until the present 
moment, intended to fortify the President in his great work of 
prosecuting the war. The Republican Party in Congress has 
marched straight to the front on every war measure from the 
formal declaration on April 5, through the various enormous 
appropriation bills and bills conferring extraordinary and al- 
most unlimited power, until the present time. On one of the 
most vital war measures—that providing for the selective 
draft—the leadership in carrying the bill fell upon my distin- 
guished colleague from California [Mr. Kann], and was ably 
and manfully carried out by him, supported by nearly all his 
Republican colleagues. 

While the President has been thus loyally supported by the 
minority party on this floor, it has been upon their part a pure 
exercise of patrictism. It might have been easier or more 
spontaneous had our great President—-who has been harassed 
with so many grave and perplexing questions that slight and 
unintentional lapses may well be overlooked—occasionally or 
more frequently followed the example of the beloved McKinley 
and the immortal Lincoln, and called into consultation some 
of the leaders of the minority party, and allowed them to be- 
come for the moment the sharers of his anxieties.. President 
McKinley's road was made smooth by these considerations to 
the minority leaders, and his appointment of distinguished Con- 
federate officers, like Gen. Joe Wheeler and Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
to high station, was as popular in his own party as it was in the 
country at large. Lincolu's great Secretary of War, Edwin M. 
Stanton, was drafted from among his theretofore most bitter 
political opponents. 

As we are not to have this joint committee on war expendi- 
tures in this bill, I venture the respectful opinion that it would 
prove a great advantage to a more thorough understanding be- 
tween Congress and the President, and thus expedite necessary 
legislation, if the President would a little more frequently call 
in the leaders of the two Houses, the Republicans as well as the 
Democrats, and take them into his confidence so far as he might 
deem proper in regard to the war and the needed legislation. 
It would be well received by the minority and by the country, 
and would be of substantial moral value. 

Whether these suggestions of more cordial cooperation shall 
be fruitful or otherwise, there will be no diminution in the 
loyal support of the President upon the part of the minority 
party or upon that of the great mass of the people of the coun- 
try. They are loyal to the core, and the longer that the great 
struggle lasts and the better that it is understood, the stouter 
will be that support and the more willing will be the great 
sacrifices that may be made, 

It is not easy to become accustomed to a condition of war. 
Many are asking the question why we are at war, and what will 
be our conditions of peace. The majority of those who ask 
these questions are not disloyal, and do not intend thereby to 
aid the enemy. But the time may come, when the situation 
and the issues are more fully understood, when all distracting 
movements from the great struggle to win the war will be re- 
garded and will be in fact less innocent. 

The prime object of this war is to abolish all wars in the 
future, It will not successfully end until that purpose has been 


accomplished. If all the nations in Europe had been democra- 
cies or constitutionally governed monarchies in 1914, this horri- 
ble war would never have occurred, It is only the nations 
that are so autocratically ruled that vast armies can be gath- 
ered and controlled by the will of a single man, or a few. men, 
that can plunge great nations into war. Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia were the great autocratic Governments 
that were capable of accomplishing this miracle of horrors in 
1914. Russia, as the first mighty result of the war, has passed 
completely from the ranks of autocracy, and never again will 
mobilize an army of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 men in a night. The 
great Russian people will grope and stumble for a time, but with 
less pain and suffering than they have endured in the past they 
will eyentually come into their own, with liberty, peace, order, 
and happiness. It is the task of the great peaceful nations of 
the world, in the interest of the world’s peace in the future, to 
win this war and place such restraints upon all, and especially 
upon those nations which through a century of false material- 
istic philosophy have gone war mad, that its repetition will be 
impossible, 

Mr. Speaker, we of the United States are a peaceful and 


‘peace-loving people. We hate and abhor war and entangling 


alliances with other nations. We would have avoided this war 
if possible. We maintained our patience and restrained our 
temper under many bitter affronts. For my own part, rather 
than engage in the bloody exploits of war, I would have said: 
“Let us bear still further affronts and injuries. Let us shut 
our eyes to the murder of our citizens—men, women, and chil- 
dren—on the high seas, rather than engage in war and sacrifice 
thousands of other lives of the dear sons of our soll.“ But it 
was not to be. War was inevitable. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heretofore stated on this floor that it is 
my conviction, borne out by all the evidence, that for more than 
a year prior to the entry of the United States into the war, on 
April 6, 1917, Germany was determined to force this country 
into war sooner or later. In many ways we had angered the 
German Government and people. While ostensibly treating all 
belligerent nations alike and opening our markets for supplies 
and munitions of war to all nations who cared to or could come 
and get them, in practical operation it worked against the Ger- 
mans, as they could not avail themselves of our open markets 
because of the British leet. We properly took Germany to task 
for sinking our ships and drowning our people and declared our 
determined opposition to the operations of German submarines 
in sinking ships without warning. In all these measures we 
were fully justified and could not escape making the issue with- 
out exercising abject cowardice. Nevertheless all these things 
angered the German Government, which no doubt had fully 
determined to call us to rigid account; but they would have pre- 
ferred to wait uvtil the close of their European war, when 
Germany could have dealt with the United States single handed. 
We would then have been without the aid of allies and would, 
indeed, as the only nation which financially had profited enor- 
mously by the war, have been universally despised by the other 
powers. 

At such a time Germany, whether a winner or a loser in 

Europe, would have found a thousand pretexts for war with 
the United States—rich, fat, and helpless. We would have been 
un easy prey, and the billions of indemnity that would have 
been exacted would in all likelihood have reduced the United 
States to the position of a vassal nation for a long period—cer- 
tainly until the indemnity should be fully paid. In the mean- 
time the Monroe doctrine would have been reduced in fact to 
a “scrap of paper.” The Zimmermann note, promising the 
States of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to Mexico, illustrates 
F sort of statesmanship that we have to deal 
wit ‘ 
This. war is a war to prevent and abolish war—which in all 
time has been the curse of the human race and the cause 
of its greatest sorrows. We say that it is a war for the democ- 
racy of the world. That is true, because it is only through the 
supremacy of democracy that war can be abolished. Autocracy 
alone makes great wars possible. Therefore, autocracy, how- 
ever efficient and wise may its methods be in many ways, is 
the enemy of mankind, because it fosters war, and conducts war 
with an almost superhuman effectiveness—all the more effective 
because it is inhuman and knows no law but that of the most 
complete terrorism and destruction. 

As this powerful autocracy had without question marked the 
United States for war, with the object of compelling our country 
to pay the great cost of the European struggle, it was a wise 
decision of our President to bring the challenge of Germany to 
the immediate attention of Congress, and it was wise in 
to at once declare a state of war. We accepted the challenge 
at once in a manly way, and thereby made friends for our 
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country throughout the world and strong allies of powerful 
countries. 

By abject cringing and ; baeking down, we might have post- 
poned the issue for a few months, or perhaps for a few years; 
but, like all cowards, we would have forfeited the respect of the 
world, and other nations, now our allies, would later have wit- 
nessed our humiliation and defeat at the hands of Germany— 
a result which would have been inevitable—without interven- 
tion and doubtless with slight sympathy. 

It is this one great act of President Wilson—the choice of 
immediate war even though we were physically unprepared, 
rather than a paltering policy that would simply have postponed 
war—that will be marked in history as his loftiest exercise of 
statesmanship. It was to that exhibition of high statesmanship 
and strong national policy to which rose with utter 
disregard to partisanship, and has sustained the President with 
sweeping and unprecedented powers. For myself, I have voted 
and shall continue to vote for all these necessary powers with 
profound satisfaction that I can so serve my country. 

The country at large has responded in a thousand ways that 
bring joy to the hearts of all patriots. Men of affairs—the 
greatest in the land—have abandoned their private business, 
and have come here to Washington, without cost of any kind te 
the Government, and have given months and will give years of 
their time and their best efforts to systematize and successfully 
conduct the enormous activities and agencies of the Government, 
brought into existence by the great emergency. 

The most important and impressive thing, however, is that 
the brave young men of our land have taken their lives in their 
hands and already have expanded our little Army to nearly 
1,000,000 men. In a few months undoubtedly we will have 
2,000,000 men under arms, and a great majority of them will be 
in active service on the battle fields of Europe, fighting for their 
country, for the demoeratizing of the world, and fighting to 
make this the last great war of all time. 

Let us all get together—all American citizens, whether native 
or foreign born—and actively and daily sustain and support 
our elected leader—the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy—in the gigantic 
work in which he is engaged. Let us sustain in every conceiv- 
able way, day by day, those 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 of our dear 
sons, who shortly will be enveloped in the uniform of our Army. 
What are the paltry advantages of partisanship? What is the 
use of asking whether we could have avoided war or not? 
What is the use of pestering the administration about terms of 
peace before war has really commenced, and when no one by 
any possibility can know anything about the terms of peace? 
We are in the war, and our all-absorbing business the next year 
or two will be to fight it out like men. 

If we, who are too old to fight, or who are physically unsuited 
to be soldiers, can do nothing else, let us at least refraih from 
holding back the President and the Nation, and let us not make 
it more difficult for the million or two of brave boys who have 
or are about to go out from us, by asking foolish questions and 
clamoring about a peace, between which and ourselves lies a 
bloody and tragic war. Let there be no hanging back. Let 
everyone do his bit”—not once only during the war, but once 
or more times every day. I am touched by the loyal constancy 
of these good women and girls who daily knit the sweaters and 
wristlets for the brave boys. It shows that their gentle and 
tender hearts are all the time in the right place. 

Let us who have been honored by seats in Congress at this 
great hour in our Nation’s history fully appreciate our grave 
duties and heavy responsibilities. Let us as quickly as may be 
decide upon the laws necessary to the most effective conduct of 
this war, and enact them with the least possible delay. 

Let everyone, whatever may be his station in life, each day 
do his “bit” for his country, in ways which he or she will 
recognize. It may be little, but it all tends to the final result, 
We are all Americans—all brethren, Let us fight out this great 
war with the utmost determination and self-sacrifice, and with 
a fixed and unalterable purpose to make it impossible that there 
shall be left on earth a power that can ever after destroy the 
peace of the world. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this conference 
report. I intend to east no reflection upon the motives of those 


. who have advocated the section in the food-control bill which 


would have established a joint congressional committee on ex- 
penditures, although I feel very strongly that there should be 
no encroachment by the legislative branch of the Government 
upon the executive branch. We would resent it if the President 
were to appoint a committee to supervise or even cooperate in 
the framing of legislation, and the President has plainly indi- 
eated that he considers this section of the food bill implies a 
lack of confidence in him, 


It would be regrettable indeed, and I think the public would 
resent it, if, after a period of whole-souled cooperation, Cong 
should now establish a joint committee to supervise the expendi- 
tures of the Government. Congress has ample power to regulate 
expenditures without establishing such a committee. Its fune- 
tion would be mainly inquisitorial. It would have no power to 
halt expenditures, but it would add to the red tape of adminis- 
tration at a time when the great need is to cut red tape altogether. 

Dual control of executive work even now is the subject of 
public discontent. We have lately seen the whole ship program 
held up because of such dual control. The late chairman of the 
Shipping Board insisted that he did not want to hold up Gen. 
Goethals’s program, but in his insistence upon inquiring into 
every feature of it and talking it over unpardonable delay 
resulted. 

The House, furthermore, rejected the idea of controlling the 
food situation by a commission of three and instead gave au- 
thority to one man. This was in harmony with the idea of get- 
ting results. The best thought of the country favors the con- 
centration of authority and responsibility. Upon Congress rests 
the responsibility for wise legislation to make America’s war 
effective. Upon the President rests the responsibility of making 
the legislation effective by good administration. With complete 
responsibility there should be complete authority. 

If the House fails to reject this amendment which is objec- 
tionable to the President, it will lay itself open to the charge 


that it is hamstringing the President and his Cabinet in their 


efforts to win the war. Every day’s delay due to discussion and 
inquiry will be laid at the door of Congress. 

I am a Republican, and I believe in the principles of the Re- 
publican Party. As a Member of Congress, I believe in legisla- 
tive freedom from Executive coercion. But, first of all, I am an 
American, and I stand with the President of the United States. 
With the Nation at war he no longer can be regarded as the 


-} titular leader of the Democratic Party. He is the leader of the 


American people, the Commander in Chief of the American Army 
and Navy, and as such he should be left free from any hamper- 
ing influence. 

It has been said that the congressional war committee estab- 
lished to work with President Lincoln caused him great em- 
barrassment. It has been said also that this committee caused 
him no embarrassment but aided him. Whichever statement 
may be true, the fact remains that the Civil War lasted longer 
than it should have lasted, and President Wilson is justified in 
his belief that the administration can act more speedily and 
effectively without a congressional committee on expenditures. 

‘Time is the essence of the problem. Victory will not be brought 
nearer by talking over every move the Nation makes or dis- 
cussing every dollar that is to be spent.. Any information we 
want we can call for. Any restrictive legislation we want to pass 
ean be passed. For my own part, I believe the patriotic course for 
the House to pursue is to give full authority and a free hand 
to the President, responding to his every request for appropria- 
tions or laws to make America effective in the war against Ger- 
man autocracy. 

The first duty of a good Republican to-day is to be a good 
American. The great need of the war situation is action. No 
matter how laudable our motive might be in establishing a com- 
mittee on expenditures, with power to inquire into the work 
of the executive departments, the public would construe it as 
an effort to interfere—to halt and delay prompt American action. 
Let us put aside partisanship, pettiness, jealousy, and the desire 
for personal power and glory and put our trust in the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. Let us do nothing 
which even he can misunderstand or which might be miscon- 
strued by the American public or the German Government as 
a lack of confidence in the Chief Executive. I will vote against 
the Senate amendment, in accordance with the President's re- 
quest in his letter to Chairman Lever, of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I favor the enactment of this 
food bill as a war measure without further delay. So many 
of its provisions are essential in order to conserve the food 
supply of the Nation, and, believing and hoping that it will 
bring cheaper food to the people, I enthusiastically support it, 
as I have all the measures for the prosecution of this war to 
a successful conclusion. 

The provisions of this bill, however, so far as they apply to 
bituminous coal, are oppressive, drastic, and wrong. For the 
purpose of directing attention to these, with the hope that they 
may never be enforced, I submit a few observations on this 
part of the bill. 

Gentlemen the pending bill entitled “An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distri- 
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bution of food products and fuel,” designated as House bill 
4961. seems to be especially directed against the coal industry. 
A number of its sections refer to this important commodity. 

The bill as originally passed by the House was intended 
only in general terms to apply to food, feed, and fuel, without 
designating practically the manner in which it was to deal with 
coal, leaving that to the good judgment of the President and 
the food administrator to be appointed to carry the bill into 
effect. But the Senate has entirely changed its provisions. 

By section 5, which is a new section altogether, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to require “any person operating a coal 
mine producing coal, and any person dealing in coal which 
enters into interstate or foreign commerce” to take out a 
license, and provides a penalty of $5,000 for failure to do so. 

This is followed by section 6, which prevents hoarding, so that 
it would be difficult under that section to lay in a winter’s supply 
of coal before obtaining permission to do so, without being 
charged with hoarding. * 

Section 8 as amended gives the President power to requisition 
fuel, and upon compensating the persons from whom it was 
taken to 75 per cent of the value thereof the remainder must 
be collected by a suit against the United States, which will be 
a hardship to compel the owner to resort to this means to recover 
his full compensation. 

Section 10 authorizes the President, when it is necessary to 
secure adequate supply, to requisition and take over for the 
use of the Government any mine and to operate the same, and 
to compensate the owner to the extent of 75 per cent of the 
amount thereof, and to compel him to collect the remainder by a 
suit against the United States. 


Under this section as amended the President is authorized. 


to use and operate said mine without regard to the wishes of 
the owner. =f 
Under section 25, which is a new section added by the Senate, 


the President is authorized to fix the price of coal and coke |- 


“whenever and wherever sold, either by producer or dealer,” 
and if the owner fails to conform to such price the President is 
authorized “ to requisition and take over the plant and business." 
and, further, the President is authorized by the same section 
to “prescribe such regulations as he may deem essential for 
the employment, control, and compensation of the employees 
necessary to conduct the same.” 

The same section further provides by a new provision, which 
has never been considered here, added thereto the President is 
“hereby empowered and authorized to require any or all pro- 
ducers of coal and coke, either in any special area or in any 
special coal fields, or in the entire United States, to sell their 
products only to the United States through an agency to be 
designated by the President, such agency to regulate the resale 
of such coal and coke, and the prices thereof, and to fix the com- 
pensation to be paid to producers by the United States, and 
to establish rules for the regulation of and to regulate the meth- 
ods of production, transportation, distribution. apportionment, or 
storage thereof among merchants and consumers,- domestic or 
foreign, and to make payment of the purchase price thereof to 
the producers thereof, or to the person or persons legally entitled 
to said payment.” 

Thus it will be seen that if this bill becomes a law the coal 
industry of the United States is practically taken away from 
the rightful owners, and put under the jurisdiction of the food 
dictator, and the wages of the workers in and about the coal 
and coke works of the United States-is to be fixed by the 
President. 

Just why the coal and coke business of the country is made 
a target at this time for such drastic action as here proposed 
does not appear. If this bill is enforced fully, it will mean 
the destruction of this industry. It means to drive out of 
employment the men who are engaged in it, earning wages now 
at as high a rate as any labor, skilled or unskilled, in the 
whole United States. 

This bill can only be characterized in some of its sections 
as an attack on this important and widespread industry. 

The twenty-second congressional district of Pennsylvania, 
which I represent, composed of the counties of Westmoreland 
and Butler, last year produced over 20,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal, employed in that industry over 15,000 men, repre- 
senting a population well onto 75,000, which represents a money 
investment of upward of $200,000,000. I therefore can not sit 
silent and see this industry demoralized without making a 
protest. 

Bituminous coal is produced in 30 States of the Union, but 
Pennsylyania leads them all in this great basic industry, and 
it is high time that the Representatives of the other States in 
which the mining industry exists were taking notice of this 
- attack upon coal. f 


. This bill, because coal is now selling at a high price, fails to 
correct the two fundamental causes. The coal operators are 
not to blame for the high price of eoal; neither are the coal 
miners, and in the name of both of these I protest here against 
the wrongful treatment of the bituminous coal-mining industry 
by this food bill. ; 

The two fundamental causes of the high priee of coal are: 

1. Lack of transportation facilities. 

2. Increased cost of all materials that enter into the pro- 
duction of coal. 

For instance, the increased cost of the various articles and 
commodities necessary to the production of coal between April 
1, 1914, and July 1, 1917, as furnished by the leading bitumi- 
nous coal company of western Pennsylvania are as follows: 


Increase of wages 373 per cent. 
Increase in the cost of corn for feed from 78 cents to $2.44, 
we from 42 cents to 77 


Copper wire and ue fixtures Increased 125 per cent. 
Cement and cement pipe increased 80 per cent. 

Iron pipe, wrought n and cast, increased 200 
Electric locomotives and mine machines increa: 
Pit cars increased from $38 to $200. 

Bar iron increased from $27 to $110 per ton. 


pit steel and smithing steel increased from $100 per ton to $240 
per ton. 


Steel rails increased from $23 to $100 per ton. 
9 from $31 to 20 70 ton. 
ules and horses from 50 to 100 per cent. 

The increased cost of coal has been from $1.50 to 83 and $4, 
and in some instances $5 per ton, for coal that was not under 
contract, but 75 per cent of the coal of the large corporations 
is under contract to -the railroads, steel companies, and other 
manufacturing concerns that purchase it under long-time con- 
tracts, where the advance has not been greater than an average 
of from $1 to $2.50 per ton. 

It is, therefore, unfair to say that the price of coal has been 
advanced all around from 100 to 300 per cent; a fair average 
advance has been about 100 per cent, taking the contract and 
free coal both into consideration, which is the only fair way to 
estimate it, while the cost of materials has advanced over 100 
per cent. The advance in coal is not greater than the advance 
in other commodities. 

Now, it is proposed by this bill to ignore everything except 
the cost of coal, and to seize the mines and take them away from 
the rightful owners, without regulating the cost of any of the 
commodities which have rendered necessary the advance in the 
price of coal. Why not regulate the price of cotton, of copper, 
of iron, of lumber? These basic articles are almost as important 
as coal and are controlling in fixing the price of coal. Because 
cotton is a southern product the majority of this House protect it. 

It must not be overlooked that if the price of coal is to be re- 
duced the price of wages must also be reduced. The miners and 
coke workers of my district are making to-day more than they 
ever made. But if their wages are to be reduced, then the price 
of flour, meat, sugar, coffee, clothing, and shoes, which these 
men must buy and consume, must also be reduced. A fair state- 
ment of the situation as it prevails in western Pennsylvania and 
throughout the mining region generally is that although the 
men are making more money they have‘to pay so much more for 
the necessities of life that when they pay their debts at the end of 
the semimonthly pay period they have less money left than they 
had before the recent advance in the price of all these neces- 
saries of life occurred. X ` 

Therefore, Mr. President, in the name of not only the coal men, 
but in the name of the coal miners and the day laborers about 
the mines, and the whole coal industry regardless of their em- 
ployment, I protest against fixing of the price of coal as pro- 
posed in this bill by seizing the coal mines. 

The Federal Trade Commission has characterized the whole 
coal industry, as the result of its intestigation recently made, as 
one in which no profit was made from 1900 to 1915. Hence, to 
make this industry a special target now is unfair and unjust. 

The second great cause of the high price of coal is the lack 
of transportation facilities. 

Of-this phase of the coal situation, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission says: 


The present production of bituminous coal the country over is about 
40 per cent short of the possible maximum, and this limitation is solely 
to be charged, as to primary cause, to faulty rail transportation. 
present demand for coal is unprecedented, but the mines now open are 
capable of filling this demand if adequate car supply is furnished. 

Hence we see that but 60 per cent of the cars are furnished to 
the coal industry it requires, and, while it is true the railroads 
have only been permitted to increase their freight rates 15 
per cent, yet the coal that moves by water has been compelled 
to pay greatly increased freights. For example, the cost of the 
water haul from New York to Boston, which was caused by poor 


er cent. 
100 per cent. 
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transportation by rail, has increased from 50 cents to $3 per 
ton, and from Newport News, from 70 cents and 90 cents to $8.50 


and $4 per ton to New England points. 
In addition to this there is springing up all over the country 


amount of coal and have given employment to many men who 
would not work in the public coal mines. In many instances it 
costs from 81 to $2 te haul this coal from the mines and put it in 
the cars. If this bill is put into effect and the price fixed under 
it, such as has been suggested, at $3 per ton, practically all 
these mines will go out of commission, and instead of stimu- 
lating and increasing the output of coal the result will be 
directly opposite, the production of coal will be diminished, 

In the latter part of June the Secretary of the Interior sum- 
moned the coal operators of the country to meet the coal produc- 
tion committee of the Board of National Defense to discuss the 
coal situation and fix prices. It was currently printed in the 
public press that a price of $3 was agreed upon as the amount 
to be paid, to which these various coal operators assented. After 
they had returned to their homes it was also generally reported 
in the public press, and not denied, that the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War refused to abide by this ar- 
rangement of the Board of National Defense and stated that 
coal would have to be produced at $1.50 per ton, which under 
existing conditions means that the wages of every man that 
works in and about the coal mines will have to be reduced, and 
greatly reduced, and that all the supplies that enter into the 
production of coal will have to be reduced in price, and that 
even then a large number of the mines of the country—in fact, 
all the small ones—will either be closed up or go into bank- 
ruptey. 

Against this course, Mr. Speaker, in behalf of the miners 
and operators and all those interested in the coal industry, not 
only of Pennsylvania but of the Nation, I enter my defiant pro- 
test. 


It must be remembered, gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that section 25 of this bill has never been considered 
by. the House of Representatives and no opportunity was given 
to analyze or discuss it. It was inserted by the Senate and 
has been modified by the conferees, 

By ‘the Senate amendment it was provided that the Presi- 
dent had the power to fix wages, and any workman who was 
dissatisfied with the wages fixed could appeal to the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation; but in the bill as it is amended this 
right of appeal is taken out and the law now stands thus: 


es See or causing to be operated any such plants or busi- 

is authorized to prescribe such regulations as he 

— 75 Fate essential for the em 3 control, and compensation of 
the employees necessary to conduct the same. 

Workmen have no right of appeal. The President or some 
agency that may be unfamiliar with the various mining dis- 
tricts, thickness of the vein, working conditions, or proper com- 
pensation are here clothed with the absolute power to fix wages, 
and that is the end of it. This is improper, drastic, and unrea- 
sonable. To allow the workmen to have no voice whatever in 
fixing their compensation or working conditions, and then allow 
them to have no right to appeal from an unjust decision of those 
who fixed them is wrong. Against any such proposition I am 
unalterably opposed. This is equally unfair to employer and 
employee. 

It would hardly be possible to draft a more impracticable 
and unreasonable law to govern and control any business than 
this. To apply this rule simply means to take charge of the 
coal properties and operate them and take from the owners 
their possession, ownership, operation, and care of the property, 
and all this simply because it is alleged that coal is selling in 
the market at a price above what it should be sold at. 

How is it possible to work out any such plan as this? 

The output of bituminous coal in the United States is approxi- 
mately 2,200,000 tons a day. At the average cost price of $2 a 
ton it would require $4,400,000 to pay for the product of the 
mines each day. How could the United States Government 
possibly place men at all the mines, regulate the production, 
and pay for the same and handle this immense business? In 
addition to being unreasonable and illegal, this whole program is 
impossible and impracticable. 

Then, again, if this coal is taken over it must be sold and 
disposed of. How is the Government going to carry out any 
such gigantic business operation as this and at the sume time 
engage in this gigantic war? A 

This bill has no respect for existing contracts, because It pro- 
vides that after 15 days’ notice to private owners the United 
States will purchase all the coal, and although the railroads 
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Government. This violates the sacred e all contracts 


will have to meet the Government eee 
S onl operator ia suming © plots to carte him through 
on the low-price contract, wherein he loses. All these conditions 
are disregarded, the parties to the contract are treated as if 
they were infants, and the property taken out of their hands, 
and should any coal producer violate the provisions of this bill 
he is met by a penal clause, which subjects him to a fine of 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than two years, or both, 
with the added warning that each individual contract will be 


at any time and be subject to many fines. In fact, the whole 
coal ‘business by this section is simply raped out of existence. 
Just why a bill which is aimed at the existing evil of food 
manipulation should contain a provision of this kind is dfficult 
to understand. It is, therefore, a matter of astonishment that 
a bill containing such an unreasonable clause should be passed 
by a legislative body containing 435 Members, coming from all 
over the Union, when bituminous coal is produced in at least 
80 of the States, and only. two Members would enter their 
solemn protest against it. 

The bituminous coal produced in the Unitea States last year 
amounted to 509,000,000 tons, three-fourths of which was mined 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, and Ohio, and the re- 
maining one-fourth in 26 other States. As near as can be ascer- 
tained, there are about 5,000 producers engaged in mining coal 
for commercial purposes. There is now in existence the Sherman 
law, which prevents any unlawful combinations among these 
producers to enhance the price, and it is believed that there is 
now no such combination or agreement in existence anywhere, 
The price of coal, as has been shown heretofore, is not unrea- 
sonably high compared with other commodities, and the present 
price of coal is the result entirely of the failure of transporta- 
tion facilities, the high cost of material entering into the pro- 
duction of coal, and the scarcity of labor. Strange to say, this 
bill apparently makes no effort to cure either one of these three 
evils, but aims at the coal operator, and proposes to make a 
martyr out of him by imprisoning him and bringing financial 
ruin by seizing his property and cause widespread distress by 
throwing his miners out of work, all because, under the inevita- 
ble business conditions, his product has been forced up in price. 

Another remarkable situation is that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was, by a resolution of Congress adopted July 22, 1916, 
directed to investigate these conditions, and a long, thorough 
investigation was made and a finding promulgated by this com- 
mission, and, among many other things, the commission says: 

The commission believes that the coal industry ng the indus- 
tries of the country and — the coal industry 1 paralyzed by 
the failure of transportation. 

But the Trade Gommission further says that there nre suffi- 
cient cars and sufficient railroad facilities in the country, if 
properly operated, to carry all the coal to market, and if the 
coal is ly marketed the whole situation will be cleared 
and right itself in a short time. 

The commission condemns this bill, in this respect, namely, 
uniformity of price, in these words? 

If a uniform price were fixed, many mines would be shut down, unless 
the price is high enough to make the highest cost mine profitable. 

How, then, can the section above quoted be enforced? There 
are in the United States approximately 2,600,000 privately 


owned and railroad-owned cars, of which 6 per cent, or 156.000, 


are always out of repair. Many of these cars are used by the 
railroads for company use, and as storage bins, standing at 
terminal points and at coal sidings. Another very large number 
is routed by circuitous routes and kept out of use. 

Another very large number is placed and held for loading at 
small mines longer than is necessary, and it is confidently 
believed and the Trade Commission finds it as a fact, as a result 
of their investigation, that if the rolling stock of the railroads 
could be operated as a unit and could be mobilized, so as to 
care for the large demands of the coal trade, there would be 
adequate transportation to convey all the coal to market that 
was needed, and if the market could be supplied and maintained 
that there would be no further trouble about high cost of coal 
and no further shortage in the supply. 

In fact the Trade Commission, after its investigation, which 
has been very thorough and extended all over the country, makes 
the following recommendation as a complete solution for the 
whole coal trouble: 
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1. That the production and distribution of coal and coke be 
conducted through central agencies under the supervision of the 
Government; and 

2. That the transportation agencies of the United States, both 
rail and water, also operate under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment, and that all such means of transportation be operated 
as a unit, the owning corporations being paid a just and fair 
compensation for use of its equipment, which would cover the 
normal net profit, upkeep, and betterments. 

In fact this is practically what the railroads have been doing 
for some time, so that they are now all operated through a cen- 
tral agency in Washington for the movement of Government 
freight, and by adding the movement of coal the recommenda- 
tions of the Trade Commission would be effective at once. 

This plan would leave the coal properties in the hands of 
their owners, who can best operate them. It would permit the 
movement of railroad transportation to be under the direction 
of an efficient corps of operators of the various interests which 
own and contro! the transportation lines, and it is believed and 
confidently asserted, not only on the authority of the Trade 
Commission, but as a sound business proposition, that with 
these two interests acting in harmony the coal operators would 
receive a proper liberal and reasonable profit from the opera- 
tion of their properties, and the coal miners would continue to 
receive the present high standard of wages, which is necessary 
so long as prevailing high prices of necessities are in effect, and 
that the whole situation would clarify and normal conditions 
would naturally and easily be resumed. 

I therefore, in the name of the owners of the coal properties 
and the miners and laborers employed thereat, protest against 
the enforcement of this drastic provision of the food-control bill 
in the case of bituminous coal, and I believe I voice the senti- 
ment of all the people engaged in this industry, whether op- 
erators or miners, and believe further that the plan above sug- 
gested is the only one that will inure to the benefit of the public 
and do justice to all concerned in this great industr,;. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was inevitable that some- 
thing would hav to be done to regulate the constantly mounting 
price of foodstuffs, just as it was apparent to students of world 
conditions that if the European war continued for any length 
of time we would sooner or later be drawn into its vortex; just 
so was it apparent that with the food-producing population of 
the Old World engaged in the devastating occupation of war, 
with the rich plains and valleys of Europe being overrun by the 
iron heel of the warring nations, and this country endeavoring 
to supply their needs, it was but a foregone conclusion that we 
must have either one of two things—either an embargo or gov- 
ernmental regulation. 

We adopted a limited embargo on certain articles some time 
ago, and we now provide for the latter in this bill which has 
been agreed upon between the conference committee of the two 
Houses. 

In peace times Great Britain raises about one-fourth of her 
bread and France about one-half. Heretofore they have drawn 
supplies from Russia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. For three years 
a wall of flame has shut them off. Day by day the vacuum of 
Europe's needs has drawn upon our resources. One warring 
power has bid against the other. Brokers, speculators, and 
middlemen have taken advantage of the needs of countless mil- 
lions engaged in the grim business of war, of men who had 
ceased to produce and are in the trenches or engaged in forging 
implements of slaughter. 

Men of strong capacity and an intimate knowledge of just 
what was being produced, of the difficulties of transportation 
and distribution, and with vast sums at their disposal, have 
added from 50 to 200 per cent profit upon all necessaries whiie 
traveling from the producer to the consumer. 

The chief staple, which averaged the American farmer $1.51 
per bushel for last year’s crop, was sold at such prices as to 
force the price of flour to $15 and $16 a barrel, when it should 
have sold for from $7.50 to $8. 

Every other necessary soared also, and when finally this 
country declared war the people of the land began to cry out 
in protest against existing prices. 

Obtainable reports showed that our crops were fully 25 per 
cent below the amount required to feed this country and our 
foreign allies. ; 7 

Stringent laws became necessary. Prevention of waste, pro- 
hibition of speculation and of hoarding were demanded. 

In no other way could we hope to keep our people at work 
and at war and meet the great emergency thrust upon us. And 
so, taking the position that the welfare and preservation of the 
Nation was paramount to any and all of its existing laws, we 
began to. agitate for broader powers, for authority to cut down 
the profits accruing to nonproducers and brokers, to prevent 


duplication and repetition of transportation, to punish the 
hoarding and destroying of foods to bolster up the market, and 
to simplify the distribution from the producer to the consumer 
by as direct a route as possible. 

The Council of National Defense threw its energy and talent 
into the problem and recommended that Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
be called upon to serve in this hour of the country's need. 

Some of us met with him. We found him a man singularly 
modest, gifted with the faculty of clearly stating his thoughts 
and inspiring confidence, a man accustomed to the handling of 
great problems and possessing the magnetism necessary to 
gather about him men of ability, of proven success in their 
chosen fields, and willing to lend their aid for the common 


We found him in deadly earnest and anxious to carry out his 
plans, but with no authority to do so except to seek voluntary 
cooperation, 

A committee waited upon the President and urged that he 
hasten the enactment of the necessary legislation. 

We found the President anxious and willing to do so, but 
doubtful as to the means to produce results. 

In fact, those who were engaged in dealing with the terms 
of the bill were more or less uncertain as to just what powers 
were necessary. 

We were embarking upon an unknown sea, 

There is no past history, there are no precedents to guide us. 

The only thing agreed upon was the necessity for haste, 
for regulation before the crops began to move. 

Already in the early part of June signs of the speculator and 
food hoarder were in evidence. 

Unless the legislation was hastened the man or the men 
choosen would be helpless. 

And so the legislation before Congress was sidetracked and 
this bill was given the right of way. 

June 23, after about a week’s debate, it passed the House with 
only a few dissenting votes and went to the Senate, 

And then the country was treated to one of the strangest 
spectacles eyer witnessed in the history of the American Goy- 
ernment, 

With the country crying for relief from existing prices, 
with people suffering for food, with the fact already apparent 
that we were unable to supply the allies with more than 60 
per cent of their needs, men rose day after day on the floor of 
the Senate and spent hour after hour vilifying the man who was 
to be given broad powers under this bill, as though he had 
committed some crime in giving his services to the people of 
America to do his part in winning the war. 

I do not think that Mr. Hoover claims to be gifted with 
omniscient and impeccable powers. 

Speaking before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, he is 
reported to have said: 

I do not believe I can do this job; I do not believe that any man 
living can, Lut I may last six months and pave the way for the man to 
come after me. 

I venture the assertion that some of the men who have 
belittled and besmirched him from the floor of the Congress 
would not even admit that they were incapable of solving any 
of the problems confronting us. 

But, finally, after delaying the bill with all kinds of ex- 
traneous propositions never dreamed of by Mr. Hoover, or any 
of its sponsors, we have about decided to place this instrument 
in nis hands and bid him go forth and do a man’s work; to bring 
order out of chaos, to accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

I do not hope or think he will accomplish the setting aside of 
all or any natural laws, or that he will at once bring relief to 
the people of the New World and of the Old, who are engaged 
in this grim business of war, but I do feel that the broad grants 
of power conveyed in this bill will be in the hands of a man who 
will not abuse them; that he will go forward through the days 
and nights of strife and sacrifice, and endeavor to bring to each 
American home the necessaries they need with all possible 
unearned profits eliminated. 

And surely we need some central authority, some responsible 
head, at this time. 

To-day there exists only confusion and duplication of efforts. 
What is done to-day is undone and contradicted to-morrow. 
Meanwhile the profiteers continue to profit. 

The bituminous mine owners of the country were called here 
some time ago, and volunteered—some say were forced under 
threat of confiscation—to reduce the price of free coal—that is, 
coal not under contract—to $3 per ton at the mines, when they 
had been obtaining from $5 to $7. 

A few days later the Secretary of War repudiated this agree- 
ment and stated that coal would have to be reduced to $1.50 


per ton. 


` 


1917. 


The prices which obtain to-day in the coal trade are made by 
the buyers, by the unprecedented demand for fuel. 

The high prices have encouraged the working of difficult and 
abandoned workings. 

Men have even engaged in digging the out-cropping coal and 
hauling this to the railroads in wagons and automobile trucks. 

They can only do this when prices are high, for it costs from 
$1 to $2 per ton more to put this coal on the car than by the 
machinery of the modern mine. 

This should be recognized by the Government, for to bring 
relief in this matter of coal prices we must not decrease the 
production. 

The President or his representative can do nothing which 
will better conditions in the coal trade so much as to see that 
the railroads furnish cars as they are needed. This has been 
one of the great problems confronting the mine owners of the 
country. 

Due to red tape, to duplication of transportation, to embar- 
goes at the ports of shipment, not more than 60 per cent of the 
required hauling facilities have been available at the mine. 

The Government can, and I trust will, remedy this condition 
by providing for priority in needed shipments of this and other 
commodities. 

And it must be borne in mind that the Government should not 
lower the price of this commodity to such a degree as to make 
necessary a readjustment of wages, and it can not in fairness 
reduce their wages without lowering the cost of those commodi- 
ties which they eat and wear, and which have increased from 
60 to 150 per cent during the past three years. 

I believe that Government regulation does not necessarily 
mean monetary loss nor confiscation to the American pro- 
ducers. 

And when they made a price of $3 a ton at the mine they 
were cognizant of the fact that everything connected with the 
cost of production had increased, that labor in the mines had 
gone up in the past three years 37 per cent, mining props 65 
per cent, crossties 100 per cent, lumber 100 per cent, steel rails 
800 per cent, horses and mules from 50 to 100 per cent, ma- 
chinery and tools 100 per cent, and feed from 100 to 125 per 
cent. 

And the men who made the arrangement referred to no doubt 
had those things in mind, and a further investigation will con- 
vince the Secretary of War that this arrangement which saved 
the consumer from $2 to $4 a ton was not such a bad thing for 
the country. 

Then the Secretary of the Navy issued a statement that he had 
purchased coal for the Navy last year at $1.88 per ton. 

Anyone familiar with the conditions in the coal trade knows 
that coal can not be mined under present conditions at that 
figure; that if the Secretary purchased coal at that figure it 
must have been the product of some poorly paid and terrorized 
nonunion miners, where wages were low, where housing con- 
ditions were bad, and where the “pluck me” company store 
flourishes, and reduced the miner to a state of peonage. 

I have been steadfast in the belief that governmental regu- 
lation does not necessarily mean confiscation, and that the 
business under restraint was to be destroyed. I have not now 
lost that faith and belief. 

If we destroy industry, we decrease production. 

If we decrease production, the natural laws of supply and 
demand will force the prices up. 

This is recognized by the insertion of the section providing 
for a minimum price of $2 for wheat in 1918, which is to en- 
courage the planting of a vast acreage for next year by the 
farmers of the country. 

It is hoped by this method to have the natural laws reduce 
existing prices. 

The Government can not compel the producer to continue his 
business at a loss, and no one, I believe, has any such idea. 
We can hope to keep profits within reasonable bounds. 

The authority given in section 10 of this bill, which gives the 
President power to requisition and take over and operate the 
mines and compensate the owners to the extent of 75 per cent 
of the amount thereof, and compel them to collect the re- 
mainder by suit against the United States, will, to my mind. 

never be used. 

How is a Government engaged in a world war going to carry 
on a gigantie business such as this, involving the production of 
more than two and one-half million tons per day? 

How are they to man and oversee and supervise the opera- 
tion of more than 5,000 mines? Ail this under our system of 
government, with men appointed because of their political use- 
fulness, with the word going out to put only men of a certain 
party in charge, with the President prescribing the regulations, 
the SEESE and the compensation of the employees as provided 
in this bill. 
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It is unthinkable unless we are ready to adopt paternalism 
or communism, or unless we believe that Utopia is here that 
all greed, all selfishness, all desire for self-aggrandizement and 
self-elevation has been eliminated, and the brotherhood of man 
at last realized. 

I feel that this is an unsafe and untenable proposition. 

I do not know why this one industry has been singled out 
for governmental control or confiscation if the men engaged in 
it do not hew to the line marked out for them arbitrarily when 
cotton, steel, iron, and copper are not mentioned. There is 
some reason, I am sure, which the conferees have not made clear 
to us. This section. was not in the bill when it passed the 
House; it should not be in it now. It can only serve to em- 
barrass the food administrator. The Government is not yet 
ready to take over the coal mines or any other public utility. 

They will not be until we can change human nature, or at 
least change our system of government so the public official 
will be forced to give a fair day’s attention to his duty and not 
practice law or medicine or run a country store “ back home.” 

But believing, as I do, it will never be utilized, I shall vote 
for the conference report as I voted for the bill, confident that 
the powers here given will not be used to elevate or benefit one 
class of our people above another, but that they will be used 
to benefit and relieve the whole country, the men and women 
of America, who are now looking to the Government under 
which they live to lead the way in this great struggle of free 
people against autocracy and despotism, and who, because of 
the sacredness of their cause, are now ready to give their all, 
even life itself, to the common good; that nations governed! by 
a despot may never again draw the sword upon free and un- 
trammeled people. 

I venture the assertion that the word “ confiscation” which 
appears in this bill will never be used in that sense, and thut 
the regulatory powers will be found sufficient to cope with the 
problems growing out of this conflict and will be found suffi- 
cient to cause men to put patriotism above profits in this hour 
of the Nation’s need. With these high ideals before us, who is 
so base that he will not, day in and day out, do his part anil 
meet such duties and responsibilities as he must face with fear- 
less determination to play his part as a man and as an American? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire now to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman ask to extend his remarks on this bill? 

Mr. DILL. On this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that when this bill 
came back from conference it would contain the provision re- 
garding prohibition that was placed in it by the House; and 
while I think the conferees have greatly improved the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill regarding prohibition it is not as it 
should be, in my judgment. But the country is very anxious 
to have this food bill enacted into law, and so I believe it is 
better to accept it as it is than it would be to delay its ennct- 
ment. There are so many excellent provisions now in this bill 
as it has come from conference that I have not the time to 
review them in detail, but I desire to mention especially the 
provision against hoarding. Early in the session I introduced 
a bill covering almost this identical subject matter, and I 
believe it will prove of great value to the President in protect- 
ing the*people against the exorbitant prices they are being com- 
pelled to pay. The men who would hoard food at.a time like 
this should be dealt with severely, and I have no doubt but that 
the President will so deal with them when this bill becomes 
a law. 

The provisions for the regulation of the prices of coal, the 
minimum of $2 per bushel for wheat, and the power to com- 
mandeer food products when necessary are all such excellent 
ones that I believe this conference report should pass unani- 
mously. For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the 
conference report. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleinan from 
Texas [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is it on this bill? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Les. 


Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, I shall vote for 
the conference report, as, I presume, will also every other Mem- 
ber of the House. I have arisen at this time not to discuss the 
report, but simply to say a word in the interest, as I hope at 
least, of historical accuracy. We have heard so much about the 
committee on the conduct of the war of 1861 to 1865 that I 
thought possibly we had better read what John Nicolay and 
John Hay, the private secretaries of Abraham Lincoln, said 
about that committee. They probably knew as well as does 

anybody of this generation whether that committee rendered 
good service or bad, and whether it was worthy of having a 
successor. The President in his letter to the gentleman from 
South Carolina has severely condemned the committee, and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has just said that his 
recollection is that it did no good service. The President asks 
that the Senate amendment be defeated, that no committee be 
appointed during this war, and declares that the committee 
during the Civil War made Lincoln's task almost impossible, 
But John Nicolay and John Hay, the men who of all men were 
closest to Lincoln through those four terrible years, who wit- 
nessed his trials and knew his innermost thoughts, said of the 
committee on the conduct of the war: 


committee of three 
the conduct of the war. 

I pause to say that this committee of 1861-1865 possessed and 
exercised very much more power than was ever proposed to be 
given to the committee to be created under the Senate amend- 
ment to this bill. The Senate amendment provided simply for 
a committee to act during the present war and keep Congress 
informed as to contracts and expenditures. 
by the House and the — 


tive. 
e Government; it called soldiers and statesmen 
before it and questioned them like refract schoolboys. It claimed 
to speak for the loyal people of the United States, and this claim 
erally met with the sympathy and support of a majority of the e's 
representatives in Congress assembled. It was often hasty and unjust 
in its jud, ts but always earnest, patriotic, and honest; it was 
assailed with furious denunciation and defended with headlong and 
indiscriminating eulogy; and on the whole it must be said to have 
merited more praise than blame. 


[Applause.] z 

That committee “ merited,” said Lincoln's secretaries, “ more 
praise than blame.” 

It helped to keep this country safe for democracy. [Ap- 
plause.] And, too, it helped to expose some of the graft which 
otherwise would have been kept a secret from the people of the 
United States. 

What I have read is found on pages 150 and 151, volume 5, 
of Nicolay and Hay’s biography of Abraham Lincoln. [Ap- 

ause. ] 
ates HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that my remarks 
will strike an unpleasant discord in the harmonious chorus of 
congratulations which have been showered upon the committee, 
I know that I have been beaten in my amendment. I shall make 
a last effort on a motion to recommit, Which I have here, and if 
I am defeated then I shall extend my congratulations to the 
chairman of the committee, but with him will rest the responsi- 
bility and the blame of putting into this bill a system whereby 
slackers, incompetents, favorites, and relatives may find easy 
jobs in Washington. When the food-survey bill was under dis- 
cussion I introduced an amendment requiring all employees to 
come under the civil service, and that was ruled out upon a 
point of order. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
at the time raised the point that this was an emergency measure ; 
that employees would be required imediately; and that we could 
not resort to the civil-service requirements. I then took up the 


country. 
gat range of prero 
th the Army and 


matter with the Civil Service Commission and presented the 
report of the Civil Service Commission here when the food bill 
was under discussion, and after hearing that letter the House 
yoted for my amendment requiring that all employees should 
come under the civil service by a vote of 175 to 135. The bill 
went to the Senate, and some of the gentlemen there stated that 


Mr. Hoover had intimated that civil-service rules would hamper 
him; that he could not find the right kind of employees and could 
not avail himself of the personnel he now has. I then took up the 
matter with Mr. Hoover, and he stated that of his present staff 
not more than 12 men would he classify as specialists or men 
with such extraordinary experience that could not be obtained 
from civil-service lists. That letter was before this House and 
is in the Rxconp. ’ 

The chairman of the committee had notice of it. After that 
letter went into the Recorp I received another letter from the 
Civil Service Commission, which, with your permission, I shall 
insert in the RECORD. 

UNITED States Cry, Service COMMISSTON, 


Washington, D. C., Jul tt. 
Hon. Fioretto H. LAGUARDIA, 2 N 


House of Representatives, 
Sin: ; commission has the honor to advis hi 8 
dien na ee e 0 or to vise you that its atten 


the copy of letter from the Hon. Herbert 

7 in the CONGRESSIONAL 
noted that the one point raised by Mr. 
-service system should be elastic 


es e alrea 
ae len, tes be retained. 


wy: oe of what amounts to 
part of e s authority is found in that section of the civil 
which provides that where the commission is satisfied 
that the qualifications are so rare or the compensation so low that 
competition would not result from an examination, appointment may 
be authorized without competitive examination. 

There is also provision in the civil service rules whereby it is 

ble to retain the services of persons temporarily employed d- 

ng the passage of tion r circu 
present in this case. 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 


ances similar to those 


JOHN A. Melrunxxr 
President. 

It will be seen that the contention by Mr. Hoover that 
the civil-service law should be more elastic to meet the present 
situation is not well founded. The law is sufficiently elastic, 
and he could appoint these men under the law as it exists. Of 
course, it is not sufficiently elastic to make wholesale appoint- 
ments of minor positions, such as clerks, examiners, inspectors, 
stenographers, and so forth. So, then, in the face of this evidence 
what other interpretation can be put upon the action of the com- 
mittee than that they want jobs, and there are $2,500,000 in this 
bill and $11,000,000 in the food survey bill to gratify these 
partisan desires. Oh, yes; Mr. Hoover can say that he has men 
who can render special services and who are patriotic and will- 
ing to render such services—I do not question their patriotism 
or ability. Some, a few, are really indispensable. But you 
show me a man of middle age or a young man who comes to 
Washington and says that he is too good for the trenches, that 
he can render more valuable service here at a desk, and I will 
show you in that man a yellow streak a foot wide. [Applause.] 
Yes; the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hertin] stated that this 
is no place for politics. He stated that you should put politics 
aside, but you have not done so. You have not put politics 
aside when you refused the amendment which was passed in 
this House. [Applause and cheers.] Oh, yes; you can make 
as much noise as you want, but at least when I say something 
to a man I say it to his face. I do not wait until he is absent. 
[Applause.] 

The chairman of the committee stated that he was doing the 
bidding of this House, and yet he ignored the bidding of this 
House when he permitted the civil-service amendment, which 
passed by a vote of 175 to 135, to be stricken out. All through 
the departments, right in the corridors of our office buildings, 
there have been slinking around for weeks men who are waiting 
for the enactment of this law. The Civil Service Commission 
stated they could furnish daily as many men as the administra- 
tion requires. And yet you refuse that, because you want these 
jobs to hand out. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canpier]. [Cries of 
„Vote!“ 

Mr. LEVER. I yield all the remainder of the time to Mr. 
Caxbrxn of Mississippi, who will close the debate for this im- 
portant bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
to the Members that they shall have an opportunity to vote 
in a very few minutes. I feel greatly honored in being per- 
mitted to close the debate on this great bill of such far-reaching 
importance to the American people; and I assure you, all I 
shall say will be in the interest of harmony and good feeling. 
[Applause.] The gentleman from New York, who has just ad- 
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dressed the House, referred to the civil-service proposition. 
That matter is not now in this bill as it stands at the present 
time. The whole conference report is before you, and you can 
do with it as you please. These employees, I am advised, will 
be under civil service, except the ones that are experts, whether 
his proposed amendment be adopted or not. ‘Therefore the 
amendment is not material. 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I decline to yield; I have not 
the time. The gentleman has occupied some time in presenting 
that proposition. He is very solicitous in this House about 
taking care of jobs which he thinks may be handed out. I have 
been here a good deal longer than he has; the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture has been here a 
great deal longer than he has, and I can testify for myself, and 
I think also for him, that we have not been handing out jobs and 
have not had the opportunity to do so. The services of employees 
of this Government have been rendered in the interest of the 
people, and the offices have been administered by officials of the 
Government in such a way as to bring about that result, and 
they will continue to be so administered with or without his 
amendment, especially in these good patriotic American times, 
[Applause.] 

I am thankful myself and on behalf of all the House con- 
ferees, as well as the distinguished chairman of the conference 
committee on the part of the House [Mr. Lever], who is the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. I want to express 
appreciation for the many complimentary references about us 
in the speeches made upon the floor of the House to-day; but 
I want to say that, while all the members of the conference 
committee are entitled to credit, the distinguished chairman of 
our committee [Mr. Lever] has taken care of the bill in con- 
ference and at all times been on the firing line, just exactly as 

. he has taken care of it on the floor of the House, and borne 
the brunt of the sharpest conflicts, and, while we may have 
some credit coming to us all, the greatest credit for our success, 
if achieved, is due to him, and I do him the justice to-day to 
make this statement on the floor of the House, that credit may 
be accorded fully where credit is surely due. [Applause.] 

This is a,food bill—that is what it is intended to be—to con- 
trol food, feeds, and fuel, and nothing else. It was confined to 
food, feeds, and fuel when it went from the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the Senate, and that is the way the conferees 
on the part of the House, who are the managers on the part 
of the House, tried to bring it back to the House of Representa- 
tives; and I think I can say without successful contradiction 
that we were successful in a very large measure in doing so, 
and therefore the bill which you passed in the outset is practi- 
cally and in substance the same bill upon which you are called 
upon to yote now. [Applause.] While that is true, I believe 
in some respects the bill is better, and hence I fully indorse the 
remarks made by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] when he said a few moments ago that the bill 
as it now comes back to the House of Representatives is in 
some respects superior to the bill which passed the House and 
superior to the bill which passed the Senate. We did our best 
to improye it, and if we did so, then the 14 gentlemen who 
were conferees on the part of the House and Senate who 
brought about that result are sure enough entitled to a good 
deal of credit. 

I know we labored with no other purpose in the world except 
for that which we believed to be for the interest of the country 
and for the welfare and prosperity of the people. What we 
desired to do was to give benefit to the consumer and benefit to the 
producer and eliminate the robbers and gamblers in food prod- 
ucts throughout this country, and to bring abaut a result which 
would bless the homes and help the people around the firesides 
and bring gladness to the communities in which they live. [Ap- 
plause.] That is the object and the purpose of the bill, and 
with this object in view in the conference committee we deter- 
mined we would represent not so much the Senate, not so much 
the House, but try as best we could to represent the country 
at large and bring about the best possible results regardless of 
whether the Senate stood for it or whether the House stood for 
it. That is the bill as it now stands which we present to you, 
and we ask you to vote for it, and I hope there will not be a 
single, solitary vote against it. To have so many approve and 
compliment our work is very pleasing, indeed, and if we have 
succeeded in meeting your approval, I feel sure it has been ac- 
complished because of the patriotic desire of each and all of 
the 14 conferees to eliminate politics, pride of opinion of the 
House or Senate, and meet the great questions on a broad, 
American platform, And now I appeal to each and all of you 
to stand on that same patriotic American platform, and, regard- 


less of politics or pride of opinion, vote solidly and unanimously 
for this bill. Let us lose all differences in a unanimous patriotic 
vote. [Great applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. Would it be proper now to recommit with 
instructions to strike out the 82 and insert $1.50 as to the wheat 
proposition? 

The SPEAKER. There is one motion to recommit before the 
House of which the Chair did not know. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. POWERS. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. POWERS. I have a motion to recommit pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going to put the gentleman's 
motion. He did not know it was pending. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Has there been given een leave to print? 

The SPEAKER. There has not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor on the motion 
of his colleague to recommit. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Will it be in order to offer 
more than one motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER, It is not. The gentleman can offer an 
amendment to a motion to recommit or a substitute for it, but 
he can not offer two motions to recommit. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion-of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powers] 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Powers moves to recommit the conference report on II. R. 4961. 
with instructions to the House conferees to disagree with Senate 
piece meta 69, known zh the Pomerene or Senate coal-price-tixing 
amendmen 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. penker, on that I move the previous ques- . 


tion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
mit 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York was on his 
feet first. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I want to amend the motion now pend- 
ing by instructing the conferees to insert the proviso stricken 
out by Senate amendment No. 61—— 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that is 
not germune to this motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina moves the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
dered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to reconmit. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the conference report. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
mands the yeas and nays. Evidently there is a sufficient num- 
ber and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 360, answered 


I move to amend the motion to recom- 
A 


„Present“ 2, not voting 69, as follows: 

YEAS—360, 
Adamson Ayres Bell Brand 
Alexander Bacharach Black Browne 
Almon Bacon Bland Browning 
Anderson Bankhead Blanton Bruckner 
Ashbrook” Barkley Booher Brumbaugh 
Asweil Barnhart Borland Buchanan 
Austin Bathrick Bowers Burnett 
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Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 


Candler, Miss, 


Ca 

Carlin 
Carter’ Mass. 
Carter, Okla. 


Cary 

Chandler, N. T. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
Clark, 


Classon 
Claypool 


Coa 
Collier 


French 
Fuller, III. 
Fuller, Mass, 
Gallagher 


Anthony 
Blackmon 


Crago 

Currie, Mich. 
ane 

Elston 

Emerson 

Estopinal 

8 G. W. 


‘ess 
Flynn 


Gard 
Garland 


Lobec Sanders, La. 
Garner London Sanders, N. T. 
Garrett, Tenn. Lonergan Sanford 
Garret, Tex. Longworth Saunders, Va. 
Gillett Lundeen Schali 
Glynn Lunn Scott, Iowa 
Godwin, N. C. McAndrews Scott, Mich, 
McArthur > 
1 McClintic Sells 
Goodwin, Ark, McCulloch Shackleford 
n McFadden Sher ley 
Gould McKenzie Sherwood 
Gra — Pa, McKinley Slegel 
raham e 
Gray, Ala. McLaughlin, Mich.Sims 
Gray, N. J. McLaughlin, Pa. Sinnott 
Green, lowa Madden Sisson 
Greene, Mass. Ma Sloan 
Greene, Maher Small 
grer Mansfeld Smith, Idaho 
Gries Mapes Smith, Mich. 
Griffin Martin, La. Smith, C. B. 
Hadle, ays Smith, T. F. 
Hami Meeker Snell 
Hamlin Miller, Mion. Snook 
Har Miller, Wash. Stafford 
Harrison, Miss. on Steagall 
Hask n” 3 Moon Pa. S 
ê oore, teele 
Hastings Moores, Ind. Steenerson 
Haugen ° Morgan Stephens, Miss. 
Hawley Morin hens, Nebr. 
Hayden Mudd Sterling, Pa, 
eflin Nelson Stevenson 
Heintz Nicholls, S. C. Strong 
elm Nichols, Mich. Sweet 
Hensley Norton Swift 
Hicks Oldfield Switzer 
Holland Oliver, Ala. Ta 
Hood Oliver, N. X. Talbott 
Houston ey Taylor. Ark. 
Howard Taylor, Colo. 
uddleston O’Sha Temple 
Hulbert Overmyer ‘Thomas 
Hull, Tenn. Ov T pson 
Husted are ad Tillman 
Hutchinson Par! Timberlake 
Igoe Parker, N. J. Tinkham 
Ireland Parker, Towner 
Ja y Phelan Treadway 
Johnson, Ky Platt Vare 
Johnson, 8. Polk Vestal 
Johnson, Wash. Porter Vinson 
ones, Tex. Pou oigt 
Jones, Va. Powers Volstead 
uul Pratt Waldow 
Keating Price alker 
osaa e, Wai 
elley, Mic aton 
elly, Pa. Tats e Wason 
Kennedy, Iowa Rainey Watkins 
nedy, R. Raker Watson, Pa. 
Kettner Ramsey Weaver 
Key, Ohio emery he Webb 
less. da Well 
Kincheloe pa Wel 
yburn Whaley 
Kinkaid Reavis Whee 
Kitchin Reed White, Me 
Knutson Riordan White, Ohio 
Kraus Robbins Wiliams 
La Follette £ oberts Wilson, III 
LaGuardia Robinson Wilson, 
ngley be: Wilson, Tex. 
Larsen Rogers ingo 
Romjue Winslow 
Lee, Ga. ose se 
Lehlbach Rouse Wood, Ind. 
Lesher Rowe Woods, Iowa 
Lever Rubey Young, N. Dak, 
Linthicum Rucker Young, Tex. 
Little Russell Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Glass McLemore 
NOT VOTING—69. 
Focht Kearns Shallenberger 
Fordney Kreider Slayden 
Foss Cal. Slemp 
Gallivan Lenroot Snyder 
2 McCormick Sterling, III. 
Hamilton, Mich. Mann tiness 
Hamilton, N. Y. Martin, III. Sullivan 
Hayes n umners 
Heaton Mondell Tenpleton 
Helvering Mott n 
Hersey Neely Van ke 
Hill Nolan Venab 
Hilliard Paige Ward 
Hollin orth Peters Watson, Va. 
Hull, lowa Rowland Woodyard 
Humphreys Sanders, Ind. 
James ully 
Kahn s 


So the conference report was agreed to. i 
The Clerk announced the following additional general pairs 
Mr. Scurry with Mr. MONDELL. 


Mr. Suran with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Estorrnat with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. Ayres with Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. 

Mr. Neery with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr. Martin of Illinois with Mr. FORDNEY, 

Mr. VENABLE with Mr. Kann. 

Mr. Catpwett with Mr. Govt. 

Mr. Broperck with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Warsow of Virginia with Mr. PAIGE. 

Mr. Hetvertne with Mr. Srixxss. 

Mr. Staypen with Mr. Hrrx. 

Mr. Ganvy with Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. HEATON. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on this conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on this conference report. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

FOOD SURVEY. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill H. E. 4188. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, my colleague 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Strxgss]} is unavoidably absent. He 
authorized me to say that if present he would vote “yea” on 
this food-control bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I eall up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the conference report is 
shorter than the statement. 

Mr. LEVER. I observe that, Mr. Speaker, and I ask that the 
report be read. E 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. è 


CONFERENCE BEPORT (NO. 118). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4188) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
5, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
85, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 7, 8, 9, 13, 19, 23, 28, and 39, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendmert of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the Senate amendment insert the following: 


“Tt shall be the duty of any person, when requested by the See- 
retary of Agriculture, or any agent acting under his instructions, 
to answer correctly, to the best of his knowledge, under oath or 
otherwise, all questions touching his knowledge of any matter 
authorized to be investigated under this section, or to produce 
all books, letters, papers, or documents in his possession, or 
under his control, relating to such matter. Any person who 
shall, within a reasonable time to be preseribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; not exceeding 30 days from the date of the 
receipt of the request, willfully fail or refuse to answer such 
questions or to produce such books, letters, papers or decuments, 
or who shall willfully give any answer that is false or misleading, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from'its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “, or contract 
with persons to grow“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
said amendment, after the word “at,” insert “such important 
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central“; in the same line, after the word“ markets,” insert “as 


and n 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by the Senate amendment insert. “ $650,000” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
of said amendment, after the word “ admission,” insert 
immediate slaughter at ports of entry“; in the same line, 
the word “cattle,” insert which are otherwise free from 


line 17 of said amendment, after the word “ninety,” 
the period to a colon and insert: Provided, That the importa- 
tion of tick-infested cattle from any country referred to in this 
section in which foot-and-mouth disease exists, which existence 
shall be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture; is pro- 
hibited: Provided further, That all cattle imported under the 
provisions of this section shall be slaughtered in aecordance with 


commonly called the meat-inspeetlon amendment, and the rules 
and regulations promulgated thereunder by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and that their hides shall be disposed. of under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed insert 10; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment ef the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word “ authorize,” insert “in his dis- 
cretion ” ; and change the section number to “11”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. ‘ 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed by the Senate amendment insert 12“; 
und the Senate agree to the same. 

A. F. Lxvxn, 

GORDON LEE, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

JAMES C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


H. D. SMITH, e 


Wu. S. KENYON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4188) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report as to each of the amend- 
ments of the Senate, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment strikes out the whole 
of section 1 following the enacting elause. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 2: This amendment strikes out, at the be- 
ginning of section 2 of the House bill, the following: Src. 2,” 
so that the section becomes the first section in the bill. The 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 3: This amendment inserts: in the first sen- 
tence of section 2 of the House bill the words: with the ap- 
proval of the President,” so that the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture is dependent upon the approval of the President. 
The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 4: This amendment strikes out all of the 
language of section 2 of the House bill after the first sentence 
and inserts in lieu thereof a provision that it shall be the duty 
of any person, when requested by the Secretary of Agriculture 


section 3. 


or any agent acting under his instructions, to answer correctly 
to the best of his knowledge all questions necessary to carry inte 
effect the provisions of this section and punishing any person 
whe shall willfully give answers that are false. The House re- 
cedes and agrees with an amendment making it the duty of any 
person to answer correctly to the best of his knowledge, under 
oath or otherwise, questions touching his knowledge of any 
matter authorized to be investigated under this section, or to 
produce books, letters, papers, or documents in his possession er 
under his control relating to such matter, and punishing any 
person who shall, within a reasonable time, not exceeding 30 
days from the receipt of the request therefor, willfully fail or 
refuse to answer such questions or to produce such books, let- 
ters, papers, or documents, or who shall willfully give any 
false or misleading answer. i 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment changes section 3 to 
section 2. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: This amendment strikes out of the 
first sentence of section 3 of the House bill the authority granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to grow or otherwise procure 
seeds. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to contract with persons 


to grow seeds. 
the provisions of the act of June 30, 1006 (34 Stat. L., p. 674), 


On amendment No. 7: This amendment strikes out of the 


| first sentence of section 3 of the House bill the words “by sale” 


used in connection with the authority to furnish seeds to 
farmers. The House recedes, 

On amendment Ne. 8: This amendment strikes out of the 
first sentence of section 3 of the House bill the authority to fur- 
nish seeds “ on credit or other terms,” and inserts in lieu thereof 
“for cash.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 9: This amendment strikes out all of 
section 3 of the House bill after the first sentence. The part 
stricken out confers authority on the Seeretary of Agriculture 
to requisition seeds and to use moneys received in connection 
with furnishing seeds to farmers as a revolving fund. The 
House recedes, 

On amendment No. 10: This amendment changes section. 4 to 
The Sennte recedes; 

On amendment No. 11: This amendment changes section 5 to 


section 4. The Senate reced-s. 


On amendment No. 12: This amendment changes section 6 to 
section 5. The Senate recedes, ` 

On amendment No, 13: Section 6 of the House bill is so 
worded as to authorize coordination of activities for the pur- 
pose of avoiding preventable duplication of “erort or funds.“ 
This amendment substitutes the work “work” for “effort or 
funds.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 14: This amendment changes section 7 to 
section 6. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 15:.This amendment changes section 8 to 
section 7. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 16: This amendment strikes out of the 
first item of appropriation in section 8 of the House bill the au- 
thority to expend moneys for the prevention, control, and eradi- 
cation of the diseases and pests of live stock. The Senate re- 
cedes. 


On amendment No. 17: This amendment changes the amount 


of the appropriation: made by the first item of appropriation con- 
tained in section 8 of the House bill from $885,000: to $880,000. 
The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 18: This amendment changes the refer- 
ence in the second item of appropriation in section Sof the House 
bill from section 3 to section 2. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 19: This amendment changes the amount 
of the appropriation under the second item. of appropriation in 
section 8 ef the House bill from $5,778,000 to $2,500,000, and 
authorizes its use as a revolving fund until June 30, 1918. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 20: This amendment strikes out the third 
item of appropriation in seetion 8 of the House bill appropriat- 
ing $441,000: for the prevention, control, and eradication of in- 
sects and plant diseases injurious to agriculture and the con- 
servation and utilization of plant products, The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 21: This amendment changes the refer- 
ence in the fifth item of appropriation in section 8 of the House 
bill from seetion 2 to section 1. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 22: This amendment inserts in the fifth 
item of appropriation, in section 8 of the House bill, a provi- 
sion authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and 


certify to shippers the condition as to soundness of fruits, vege- 


tabies, and: other food products when received at markets, under 
regulations’ prescribed by him, with a proviso that certificates 
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issued by authorized agents of the department shall be re- 
ceived in all courts as prima facie evidence of the truth of the 
statements contained therein. The House recedes and agrees 
with an amendment limiting the operation of the amendment to 
such important central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may from time to time designate. 

On amendment No. 23: This amendment inserts the word 

“further” after the werd “ provided” in the proviso contained 
in the fifth item of appropriation in section 8 of the House bill. 
The House recedes. 
On amendment No. 24: This amendment qualifies the pro- 
viso in the fifth item of appropriation in section 8 of the House 
bill, which directs the Secretary of Agriculture to engage the 
services of women for the work provided in the item by insert- 
ing therein the words “ without occasioning delay.” The Sen- 
ate recedes, 

On amendment No. 25: This amendment adds to the purposes 
for which the appropriation is made for miscellaneous items in 
section 8 of the House bill labor necessary to conserve and pre- 
serve perishable products of the farm or garden, The Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 26: This amendment limits the expendi- 
ture for printing under the appropriation for miscellaneous 
items in section 8 of the House bill to printing done at the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 27: This amendment changes the amount 
of the appropriation for miscellaneous items under section 8 
of the House bill from $547,400 to $1,200,000. The House re- 
cedes and agrees with an amendment changing the amount to 
$650,000. 

On amendment No. 28: This amendment inserts in section 8 
of the House bill a requirement that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall submit to Congress at its regular session in December of 
each year a detailed report of the expenditure of all moneys 
therein appropriated. The House recedes. : 

On amendment No. 29: This amendment inserts a new section 
8, authorizing the Secretary of War to construct in the Colorado 
River, between the States of-California and Arizona, weirs 
necessary to divert water into canals of the Imperial irrigation 
district for irrigating lands in Imperial County, Cal. The Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 30: This amendment inserts a new section 
9, amending the act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stats., p. 414), so as 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, under regulations 
prescribed by him and the Secretary of the Treasury, to permit 
the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico, South and 
Central America, the Islands of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea into the United States below the southern cattle 
quarantine line at ports of entry designated in such regulations, 
and subject to sections 7, 8, 9, and 10 of said act of August 30, 
1890. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment limit- 
ing the admission of cattle to the purpose of immediate slaughter 
at ports of entry; limiting the cattle which may be admitted to 
those which are otherwise free from disease and which have not 
been exposed to the infection of any other disease within 60 
days next before their exportation from the countries from which 
admitted ; and inserting at the end of the section a proviso that 
the importation of tick-infested cattle from any country men- 
tioned in this section in which the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines the foot-and-mouth disease exists, is prohibited; and 
a further proviso that cattle imported ander this section shall 
be slaughtered in accordance with the meat-inspection act of 
June 30, 1906, and their hides disposed of under regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On amendment No. 31: This amendment inserts a new sec- 
tion 10, which prohibits persons carrying on or employed in 
commerce among the States or with foreign nations, or with 
or in the Territories or other possessions of the United States, 
in articles suitable for human food, fuel, or other necessaries 
of life from storing, acquiring, holding, destroying, or making 
away with any such article for the purpose of limiting the 
supply or affecting the market price in such commerce, whether 
temporarily or otherwise, and providing punishment therefor. 
Two provisos of the new section exempt storing or holding by 
any person of the products of any land cultivated by him, and 
also farmers and fruit growers, cooperative and other ex- 
changes, or societies of a similar character. A third proviso 
is added, that the section shall not be construed to prohibit 
acquiring, storing, or holding for future sale for such advanced 
price as might prevail in the ordinary course of business and 
in a free and unrestricted market. The Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 32: This amendment inserts a new sec- 
tion 11, which makes all public surveyed unreserved lands 


í 
within the States of New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and 
South Dakota, without further classification or action, subject 
to the provisions of the act of December 29, 1916, known as 
the 640-acre homestead act. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 33: This amendment inserts a new sec- 
tion 12, defining a grain exchange, traders in grain, and deal- 
ings in futures, and authorizing the President, in case dealings 
in futures on any grain exchange unduly or unreasonably en- 
hance the price of wheat or other food cereals to the injury. 
of the people of the United States, to request the discontinu- 
ance for a specified time of dealings in futures by traders. If 
such request is not promptly complied with, the President is 
authorized to order the discontinuance of such dealings in 
futures and, if the order is not promptly complied with, to 
declare the exchange closed. Thereupon it is made unlawful 
to utilize such grain exchange or for any trader in grain to 
engage in the business theretofore conducted on such grain 
exchange. This amendment further provides punishment by 
fine of not less than $500 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, for any violation of any provision of the act, 
The Senate recedes. 2 

On amendment No. 34: This amendment inserts a new sec- 
tion 13, which amends section 6 of the act of June 17, 1910, 
entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged homestead,” so that 
the section provides that whenever the Secretary of the Interior 
shall find any tracts of land in the State of Idaho subject to 
entry under the act do not have upon them a sufficient supply 
of water suitable for domestic purposes to make continuous 
residence upon the lands possible, he may designate not exceed- 
ing 1.000.000 acres of such tracts of land, and thereafter they 
shall be subject to entry without the necessity of residence 
thereon, Certain conditions which must be complied with by 
the entryman are made. The House recedes with an amendment 
changing the number of the section to 10. 

On amendment No, 35: This amendment inserts a new section 
14, prohibiting the creation of, or addition to already created, 
forest reservations within the limits of the States of New Mexico 
and Arizona, except by act of Congress. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 36: This amendment inserts a new section 
15, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to suspend, during 
the continuance of this act, the provision of the “ reclamation 
act” requiring residence upon lands in private ownership, or 
within the neighborhood, for securing water for the irrigation 
of the same and to permit the use of available water thereon 
under terms and conditions deemed proper by him. The House 
recedes and agrees with an amendment changing the section 
number to 11 and adding the words “in his discretion” to the 
language authorizing the Secretary of Interior to take action 
under the amendment. . 

On amendment No. 37: This amendment changes section 9 to 
section 16. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
changing the section number to 12. 

On amendment No. 38: This amendment excepts section 10 
(a new? section inserted by Senate amendment No. 81) from the 
operation of section 9 of the House bill. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 39: This amendment provides that the 
date when the act shall cease to be in effect shall be not later 
than the beginning of the next fiscal year after the termination 
of war with Germany. 


A. F. Lever, 

GORDON Leg, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

JAMES.C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the coufer- 
ence report, 

Mr. LEVER. I give notice that I shall move the previous 
question at the end of 20 minutes. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Let us vote now. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker : 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? : 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I rise to move the previous ques- 
tion. 


Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is not recognized for that pur- 


pose. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina, chair- 
man of the committee, has the floor. i 
Mr. LEVER. I am more anxious than any other man on the 
floor to expedite this matter, but some of these gentlemen desire 
to have a word to say. : N 
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Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment. 

Mr. LEVER, I yield for a question. 8 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the gentleman 
that I am violently opposed to one particular part of this report, 
and I would like to be heard for two or three minutes. 

Mr, LEVER. The gentleman from Missouri is a member of 
the committee and should have that right. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield two or three min- 
utes to this side? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I should like to have two or three 
minutes. 

Mr. LEVER., If it is in order, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson]. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yleld the floor? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I desire to yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia for a moment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman yields to me for the purpose 
of presenting two conference reports for printing in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEVER. I do that if it is in order. I do not yield the 
floor, however. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I desire to present conference reports on 
two bills, S. 1866 and S. 2356, to print in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not yield to the 
man from Georgia for that purpose. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrts]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair again asks the gentleman from 
South Carolina if he has any motion or request to make? The 
Chair wishes to find out what we are doing. 

Mr. LEVER. No; I simply give notice that I will move the 
previous question at the end of 20 minutes, and I am yielding 
five of those minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose 
of asking recognition. 

The SPEAKER. For what? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan, To make a motion for the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to recognize the gen- 
tleman, because the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] has charge of this bill. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. And he is entitled to the 
floor for. an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for the purpose stated. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate added five public- 
land amendments to this bill. Some of them were good amend- 
ments and some of them were bad amendments. Two of them 
were amendments in which I was vitally interested, not per- 
sonally, but for the group of States in the West that have to do 
with public lands, I had very much hoped that Senate amend- 
ment 32, which provided for the classification of public lands 
in the West, where 70,000 applicants are waiting to have the 
land classified, might have been dealt with so as to provide for 
classifying these lands and allowing these 70,000 applicants to 
have gotten on the land, because by so doing we would have been 
able to get some real food production. However, I do not criti- 
cize the House conferees, knowing how great a burden and how: 
great a responsibility they have had. But I do want to say that 
it is extremely unfortunate that 70,000 families who are trying 
to get onto the land have not been provided for in some way in 
this bill. 

There is $150,000 available to operate this bill, but that is 
only one and a half cents an acre, or only $2.50 for 640 acres. 
It is no part of the amount required to classify these lands. 
The bill passed December 29, 1916, and as yet not one claim has 
been classified. I feel that criticism will come on the House 
for not providing for it in this bill. The gentleman from South 
Carolina and his conferees could not do everything, and they 
are not permitted to know about publie lands, and do not pre- 
tend to know, and what has ha I fear, is that the Sen- 
ate did not acquaint itself enough with the matter to insist upon 
their own rights. 

Now, as to amendment 34. That provides that a million acres 
of land in Idaho can be entered and taken without any resi- 
dence at all. That amendment ought not to have been agreed 
to. That amendment only makes trouble for succeeding days. 
If we give Idaho the right to take land without any residence 
at all, we will have to do the same thing with Colorado and 
California and all the rest of the Western States, which means 
giving away the publie land without any bona fide residence 
at all. Of course I realize that nothing I can say and nothing 
I can do at this stage of the will modify this amend- 


his able committee. I have voted for both the bills all the way 
of ability and votes that were 
was needed to be done with the 


that the only words I 
nature of criticizing Senate 
amendments are added to a bill 
be out or be gone into very carefully. 
making a million acres of land in the West 
available without residence is practicing unfairness on other 
States. It is but borrowing trouble for the morrow, because if 
we afford relief of that kind for one State we must afford it 
for other States. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
Y 


Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why is the land in Idaho to 
be given away? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not presenting their side of it, but they 
contend that there is no water on the land and so men can not 
live there, which I assume is true. There are seven or eight 
other States that have land in exactly the same condition as 
that. 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Is the land in Idaho any different from the land 
in Nevada that has been up before the committee? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think it is. If this is to be the 
policy; which I hope is not, several other States are entitled 
thereto. Senate amendment No. 32, known as the Fall amend- 
ment, directed a summary allowance of some 60,000 pending 
entries without any examination whatever. This would have 
allowed homestead applicants to secure large areas of Gevern- 
ment land under the larger unit of 640 acres, which should in 
truth and in fact be entered under the smaller units. It would 
have allowed the entrymen to have secured timbered lands, 
mineral lands, irrigible lands, and other lands not properly 
falling under the 640-acre homestead law. Immediately upon 
examination of this Senate amendment the House Public Lands 
Committee was called together and consideration given to it. 
The House Public Lands Committee recommended as a substi- 
tute for Senate amendment 82 the following: 


ury not otherwise pod Poe sng available immediately and until June 30, 

„ in addi appropriated : Pro- 

83 of the Interior is hereby authorized and 

rected to complete the classification or designation of land as provided 

in the stock-raising homestead act for which application has been made 

ior hereto within six months from the approval of this act or as soon 
ereafter as is practicable. 


This provision was not agreed upon until after it had been. 
submitted to the Interior Department, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the Geological Survey, and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and met the approval of each of the departments.. I 
can not help but feel that it is extremely unfortunate that some 
provision was not made so that these sixty or seventy thousand 
applicants might have their lands examined, might have the 
opportunity to go on the same and begin the production of food. 
The pending bill is a food bill. It was entirely proper to expect 
legislation ef this sort to be dealt with, and while I know it was 
impossible for the House conferees to look after everything, it is 
exceedingly unfortunate that in the rush this had to be omitted. 
It works a severe injustice to the publicland States of the West. 
It ought to be remedied at the earliest possible moment. 

The Interior Department has $150,000 available to carry on 
this work. Additional estimates ought to be made at once for a 
sufficient amount to earry this work forward. It is poor economy 
to allow this work to drag. It is unjust to the homesteader who 
is seeking to homestead these lands under the law. It is un- 
just to the West that is seeking development. It is a short- 
sighted policy all around. 

I have appealed before to the Interior Department, the Geologi- 
cal Survey, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and 
to the several committees to take some action regarding this 
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matter, and I will continue to do so. I want to show complete 
diligence in this matter, for Iam morally sure that just criticism 
will come to Congress and the departments if these 60,000 appli- 
cations are not hastily and intelligently dealt with. I do not 
desire to longer detain the House. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there is one amendment 
added to the bill which I regret to find in the conference report. 
That is one that opens up the shipment of cattle from Mexico 
and the Central American country and around the Caribbean 
Sea. That proposition has been before the Agriculture Commit- 
tee for some four or five years and invariably we have defeated 
the effort to open up our country to the shipment of cattle cron 
that diseased section of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, for years we have been spending hundreds ‘and 
thousands of dollars on the part of this Government to rid the 
southern sections of this country from diseased cattle, and we 
have been making some headway during the past few years, I 
have had hopes that it would only be a short time before the 
great breeding ground would be rid of the cattle tick and dis- 
eases incident thereto. But when we open up this Pandora’s 
box and permit cattle to be shipped from Mexico and Central 
American Republies and the islands of the seas, then it strikes 
me that it is a waste of money that we have been making in 
order to rid our section of the country from the disease we have 
been combating all these years. I understand that it is only 
a temporary proposition; but it is an entering wedge, and I 
want to sound the alarm. When the year is up I hope the fight 
may come again and be made to protect our country from these 
Shipments. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes; solely for the purpose of 
moving the previous question. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. McLaucu- 
LIN, is a member of the committee, and he desires to have two 
minutes; and, in view of the gentleman's attitude, I trust that 
other gentlemen will permit me to move the previous question 
at the conclusion of his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withhold his point of 
order or not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not say a word until 
the gentleman from Michigan withholds his point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I withhold it momentarily. 

Mr. LEVER. I think we can arrange the matter and get 
through by the time we are talking about it. In five minutes 
more I shall move the previous question. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. With that understanding—that it 
will be done in five minutes—I withdraw the point of order. 
With other gentlemen, I have been waiting patiently now for 
weeks. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I heartily 
concur in every word that has been said by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rusey]. It is absolutely unfair to import these 
cattle into the United States that can be obtained at a cost of 
less than 2 cents a pound. Cattle can be bought that weigh 
800 pounds and imported into this country for $10. Those cattle 
ean be had for 2 cents a pound in competition with the beef of 
the United States, and it is unfair. We have been appropri- 
ating hundreds of thousands of dollars for the eradication of 
the tick, and now we propose to import these cattle from the 
tick-infested districts, and that is all I care to say. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I now yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Watton]. 

Mr. WALTON. Mr. Speaker, I, too, regret exceedingly that 
the conferees on this bill (H. R. 4188) have seen fit to strike 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of 


Speaker, I would like to say just a 


out the so-called Fall amendment inserted by the Senate, rela- 
tive to the classification of lands under the stock-raising home- 
stead act, without affording some relief to the applicants for 
homesteads under that act. 

In New Mexico, practically every acre of the uinappropriated 

public domain is subject to entry under that act. There are 
now pending in New Mexico over 3,000 entries, the majority of 
them original applications. When the so-called 640-acre act 
was passed by Congress, home seekers came into New Mexico 
from other States, bringing their families and their posses- 
sions with them, thinking that the land referred to in the law 
was immediately available. They are there yet, anxiously 
waiting for relief and suffering hardship and privation as a‘ re- 
sult of the long delay to which they have been subjected. 
In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, an amendment to this bill pro- 
viding for the immediate classification of these lands is strictly 
and essentially a part of the scheme of increased food produc- 
tion, which is the aim of the bill, for it is not yet too late to 
plant and raise dry-farming and bean crops in the State which 
I represent. I do not suppose that anything that I may say at 
this time will have any effect on the action of this House; but I 
deem it my duty to call attention to the injustice that has been 
and is being done to the people of New Mexico and to express 
my regret that advantage has not been taken of the opportunity. 
to give relief to honest and deserving home seekers and home 
builders, 

However, Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to do or say 
anything which by any possibility could further delay action 
on this bill. I realize that there is an urgent demand on the 
part of the people of the entire country that something be done 
and done at once—a feeling that Congress has already wasted 
valuable time in a matter that vitally affects the personal inter- 
ests of every man, woman, and child in the United States. I 


believe that there is some justification for this feeling, and 


speaking for the people of New Mexico, I say that it is better 
that we should suffer injustice a little longer, waiting fur the 
right to prevail in the end, as it surely will, than that we should 
have any part in further delaying the passage of a measure that 
is imperatively needed for the relief of more than a hundred 
million American citizens. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hursert]. i 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, early in the session I brought 
to the attention of the House the question of the dehydrating 
of vegetables, and provision is made therefor in this bill under 
which I understand the Department of Agriculture is going to 
establish the first experimental station at Takoma Park, in the 
District of Columbia. I congratulate the committee upon the 
splendid achievement which will conserve the supply and re- 
duce prices of fruits and vegetables. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN}. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
speak briefly in reply to what has been said by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Runzrl. The Committee on Agriculture 
has heretofore refused, and during ordinary times would, I 
believe, continue to refuse, to recommend a measure of this kind, 
but now, when we are trying to increase the food supply, the 
number of meat animals, and the quantity of meat products, this 
has the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture and ought to 
be adopted. There is no danger in bringing tick-infested cattle 
into this country or of the spread of that disease. Tick-infested 
eattle are now being brought, and for years have been brought, 
from Mexico into the State of Texas, and there has been no 
spread of the cattle tick as a result. This bill requires that 
these imported cattle shall be slaughtered at the ports of entry, 
so there is no danger of spreading the cattle tick. It requires 
further that no cattle shall be permitted to come in if within 
six months they have been exposed to any other disease; they 
must be found upon inspection to be absolutely free of all dis- 
eases except the cattle tick. And it provides also for the proper 
inspection and treatment of hides, so that no disease shall be 
spread by use of the hides. In every respect the entire mutter 
is safeguarded by provisos added at the suggestion or upon the 
demand of the conferees on the part of the House. The danger 
spoken of by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusry] does 
not exist. Importation of cattle from Mexico may possibly have 
a tendency to decrease the price of meat in this country, but if 
that will be the result we ought to welcome it. It was stated 
to us on the other hand, though, that these packers at the sea- 
coast, where these cattle will be slaughtered, as the bill provides 
they shall be slaughtered at the ports of entry, will take advan- 
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tage of existing high prices of cattle and meat and will not 
reduce the price, but by a provision in the food-control bill the 
President is authorized to control all packing houses and regu- 
late prices, so that these new packers who will engage in the 
business of slaughtering cattle brought from Mexico, if they 
undertake unreasonably to increase the prices or improperly to 
hold up the prices, can be regulated and their prices can be 
regulated by invoking the provisions of the other bill. In my 
judgment this provision is entirely unobjectionable. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, 
to extend my remarks in the Record on this subject. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these requests? [After 
a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. ‘ 

On motion of Mr. Lever, a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which both conference reports were agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

SPEECH OF HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS (H. REPT. 124). 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
privileged resolution and ask that the same be read and for 
its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 13. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That 100,000 copies of the speech of the Hon. FREDERICK C. Hicks, o 
New York, denvered in the House of Representatives on June 14, on 
“The Flag ot the United States,“ together with the Illustrations in 
color referred to by Mr. Hicks, be printed as a document, 70,000 for the 
use of the House and 30,000 for the use of the Senate, to be distributed 
„through the folding room. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
CONFERENCE REPORTS. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present for printing 
in the Recorp under the rule a conference report on the bill S. 
2356, the preferential-shipment bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate commerce as amended, 
und for other pur poses. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. ADAMSON. .Mr. Speaker, I also present a conference re- 
port on the bill S. 1816. This is the bill increasing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S. 1816. An act to amend an act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcHry] has suggested that as the changes are 
so few and unimportant between the House bills that probably 
gentlemen would prefer to dispose of this now rather than 
meet in the morning. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to see them. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts objects 
to any such request. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned to meet at 12 o’clock noon 
to-morrow, Saturday, August 4, 1917. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from ihe Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of War sub- 
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mitting an estimate of appropriation additional to the amount 
provided for this purpose by the act of June 15, 1917 (H. Doc. 
ne 2) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
prin ; 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of Commerce submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation under the title “ Cost account- 
ing, Department of Commerce, fiscal year 1918” (H. Doc. No. 
1 0 A to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4958) to 
amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act providing for patents 
on reclamation entries, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 9, 1912, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 120), which said bill and report were 


referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5647) to provide for the re- 
imbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in the naval 
service of the United States for property lost or destroyed in 
such service, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 121), which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5648) to establish certain new ratings in the 
United States Navy, and for other purposes, reported the ` 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 122), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5646) to amend section 1585 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 123), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 

z RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
4988) to authorize the changing of the name of the steamship 
Caldera, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 119). which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 5666) to provide for 
the free transmission of duly certified letters of soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines in the service of the United States, and to 
authorize the Postmaster General to negotiate and conclude 
postal treaties with foreign countries for the free transmission . 
of such letters therefrom to the United States during the war; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 5668) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to cooperate with other departments of the Goy- 
ernment in fostering, promoting, and developing the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States by creating new oppor- 
tunities for permanent and profitable employment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 5669) authorizing the draft- 
ing of resident aliens, except alien enemies, into the military 
service of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. x 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 5670) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make per capita payment, not to exceed 
$200, to the enrolled members of the Semiole Tribes of Indians 
of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, 
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By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 5671) ding for 
the payment of allowances to dependent members of the families 
of certain soldiers and sailors in the service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNN (by request): A bill (H. R. 5672) for the ad- 
judication and determination of the claims arising under joint 
resolution of July 14, 1870 (16 Stats. L., p. 670), authorizing 
the Postmaster General to continue in use in the Postal Service 
Marcus P. Norton's combined postmarking and stamp-canceling 
hand-stamp patents, and directing him to “determine upon a 
fair, just, and equitable compensation for the use of said inven- 
tions”; or nas aat otherwise; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 5678) to extend payment to the 
homesteaders on the south half of the Colville Reservation; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 5674) granting leave of absence 
with pay to the employees of the Post Office Department or 
Postal Service who have entered the military or naval service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5675) to provide for the free transportation 
through the United States mails of reading matter for United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 


By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5676) to refund 


the cotton tax collected; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 128) appointing a com- 
mittee to investigate conditions in Illinois and Missouri inter- 
fering with interstate commerce between said States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 


Wisconsin, relating to the fishing industry on the Great Lakes; | 


to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin, relating to the regulation of the fish- 
ing industry on the Great Lakes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. FREAR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of | 
Wisconsin, pledging loyal support of the State of Wisconsin 


and its citizens to the President of the United States and the 
Government in the prosecution of the war; to fhe Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin, pledging loyal support of the State of Wisconsin 
and its citizens to the President of the United States and the 
Government in the prosecution of the war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 5677) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick Butt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 5678) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5679) granting a pension to John Cantwell; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5680) granting a pension to Samuel W. 
Norton, alias Samuel W. Legg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KTESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5681) granting 
a pensfon to Fred Reidy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5682) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred York ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5683) granting an increase 
of pension to Liewellyn A. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5684) granting a pension to Frances A, 
Sapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 5685) for the relief of 
Sarah Shelton; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 5686) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis M. Belt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 5687) granting an increase 
of pension to John Henson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 5688) for the relief of 
William J. Arthur; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 5689) granting a pension 
to Arthur J. Jerome; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 5690) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Nack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 5691) granting a pension to 
Odessa Beall; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of State Board of 
Charities of New York City, relative to taxing gifts and charity 
contributions, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of Washington (D. C.) Central 
Labor Union, against prohibition laws; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of the Mothers’ Club 
of Beloit, Wis, urging the establishment of effective zones 
around all military camps; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the National Editorial Association 
favoring “zone” postage rates on second-class matter; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of certain citizens of Bridgeport, 
Conn., against the enactment of nation-wide prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Hubbs & Corning Co., 
Baltimore, Md., opposing the scheme of taxation as proposed in 
Schedule A, page 70, second section of the war-revenue bill, as 
upast to mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md., opposing 
the further increase of $1 on distilled spirits, which would 
make the tax on the proof gallon $3.20; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of Henry A. Kries; Albert W. Adt; Louis E. 
Bartel; Maryland Lithographing Co.; the Baltimore Enamel & 
Novelty Co.; Engineers and Firemen's Union, Local No. 177; 
Becker Bro. & Son; the Old Town National Bank; the Baltimore 
Trades Unionist; Riggs, Rossmann & Hunter; Henry Morton; 
the Natienal Building Supply Co.; the Beer Drivers, Chauffeurs, 
and Stablemen's Local Union, No. 173; Hotelmen's Association 
of Maryland; the Beer and Soft Drink Bottlers’ Local Union, 
No, 258; Baltimore Federation of Labor; the Executive Board 
Maryland State and District of Columbia Federation of Labor; 
and the Personal Liberty League of Maryland, all of Baltimore, 
Md., protesting against the Sheppard national prohibition bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, relating to the practice of putting trash in cotton 
seed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Caledonia, 
Grange, No. 870, of Caledonia, N. Y., opposing any food-control 
legislation predicated on the false proposition that the farmers 


are overpaid for their produce, and protesting against the ap- 


pointment of any person by any food council or board of food 
control who is not a practical operative farmer or a man actu- 
ally engaged in the business of the distribution of food products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the women of Arcade Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, urging immediate national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic as a war measure; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also petition of the churches of Middlebury, West Middlebury, 
and Linden, N. V., favoring bone-dry prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Kendall Lodge, No. 538. International Order 
of Good Templars, with over 200 members, urging the submission 
of the national prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of the Church, Sunday School, Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society, Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and the 
Y. P. B., of Dale, N. X., favoring bone-dry prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also petition of over 300 citizens of York, N. Y., urging imme- 
diate prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicants 
in the United States, expressing full sympathy for all food con- 
servation, but not for its destruction in the making of Intoxi- 
cants; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of Evangelical Lutheran congre- 
gation, of Chase, Kans., relative to churches securing wine for 
sacramental purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Hardtner, Kans., and vicinity, 
favoring prohibition; to thé Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Hutchinson, Kans., favoring bill 
for closing of all boards of trade; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 8 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of the Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety of Richland, Oreg., favoring prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petitions of Henry Raknerud, P, 
Folden, Henry Erickson, and 19 others, of Clay County, Minn., 
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favoring repeal of the conscription act; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Fosston (Minn.) Chapter of Woman’s Ben- 
efit Association, favoring prohibition as war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Presbyterian Church of Maplewood and 
Erhard, Minn., favoring prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of John J. Joesten, San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring passage of Stephens-Ashurst bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Utter & Allen, of Alhambra, Cal., favoring 
passage of House bill 5410, purple-cross bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petitions of Malsters Bureau of Statistics and Daniel C. 
Murphy, San Francisco, Cal., against Sheppard amendment to 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Arthur T. Seymour, of Stockton, Cal., favoring 
passage of House bills 5118 and 5407 relative to osteopathic 
physicians to serve the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Mrs. Edity T. Bremer, of New York City, 
favoring appropriation for a Nation-wide Americanization pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of National Council, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanies, relative to immigration law; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. + 

Also, memorial of San Francisco Labor Council relative to 
settlement of Irish question; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Sarunpax, August 4, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the freedom with which 
Thou dost make men free. Thou dost destine us to the domina- 
tion of the world by the principles of law and order founded 
upou Thy revealed will. Thou dost call us to a freedom not only 
from the forces of the world about us but from the lower forces 
that subject men to evil. Thou dost make us free in Christ 
Jesus. Grant, we pray, that we may have the spirit of Christ; 
that we may go forward in the work committed to our hands 
doing all for the honor and glory of Thy name and for the 
uplift of humanity. Smile upon us in our undertaking. Bring 
us speedily to victory. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. BRANDEGEE and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD— CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. No. 70). 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the report of the confer- 
ence committee on House bill 4961, commonly known as the food- 
control bill, was printed and before us yesterday, but the Senate 
was not in session. I hold in my hand a copy of the print of 
the bill as agreed to in conference. It is somewhat difficult for 
anyone not familiar with the way the bill is printed to under- 
stand exactly what is in it and what is not, because it carries 
the type with large portions of it stricken through, and there 
are all sorts of brackets and parentheses and different kinds of 
type—roman and italics. 

I suggested to the chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], that he have a clean print of it 
made, omitting what the conferees agreed to omit and inserting 
what they agreed to insert, so that it would read just as it would 
read when it was placed upon the United States statutes. The 
Senator said he would have that done; that it could be done 
without much trouble; but the copy did not get to the printers 
until too late, and they were unable to print a clean draft of 
it just as I suggested. 

Inasmuch as this is a very important measure and the debate 
on the conference report may not be very illuminating unless 
the public may be able to see exactly what the bill in its final 
shape is, I ask that it may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that it will appear to-morrow in that shape. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I suggest to the Senator that he ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in parallel columns also? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no objection to that being done 
also. I should like to have it printed in the ordinary type that 
the Recorp is printed in. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that, of course, but it 
is desirous that we shall have before us the bill as the conferees 
agreed to it and the bill as passed by the Senate in parallel 


columns. That would very materially assist us in the debate 
upon the proposition. » 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to ask that, but I have 
no objection to the Senator asking it when I am through. I 
want to have it printed in the Recorp just as the conferees 
have agreed to it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that the present 
print striking out and inserting will give the material the 
Senator is desirous of having, for he will find the bill printed 
just as it will be the law if it is 
Pis Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then that is already printed in bill 

Mr. NORRIS. If, however, it is printed in parallel columns, 
we would see exactly as the law would be if the conference re- 
port is agreed to. I will not object to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. I am willing that his request shall be 
put, and then I will make my request. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As having the bill in charge, I will 
state that I have no objection in the world to haying it printed 
as the Senator from Connecticut suggests, or in any other way 
that may be necessary to make its provisions clear. But does 
not the Senator’s request involve the postponement of the bill? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not think of asking that. I 
simply want it in to-morrow morning’s RECORD, so that when 
there shall appear the desultory and scattered colloquies that 
have been engaged in in relation to different parts of the con- 
ference report, and probably only on those questions in dispute, 
the whole bill may be printed which the conference committee 
5 so that the public will know what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I rather thought the Senator's re- 
quest would postpone the discussion of the report. 

: Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should not ask that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is my purpose to ask to have it 
taken up this morning. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I presume it will be taken up immedi- 
ately. What I want is to have to-morrow's Recorp contain 
the measure as it would go upon the statute books if the con- 
ference report is agreed to, that the Recorp may also contain 
the measure that we are debating. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope that will be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill as agreed to in conference is as follows: 


An act (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 

uel, 

Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of the existence of a state 
of war, it is essential to the national security and defense, for 
the successful prosecution of the war and for the support and 
maintenance of the Army and Navy, to assure an adequate 
supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate the move- 
ment of foods, feeds, fuel, including fuel oil and natural gas, 
and fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, imple- 
ments, machinery, and equipment required for the actual pro- 
duction of foods, feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this act called 
necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monopo- 
lization, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulations, and pri- 
vate controls, affecting such supply, distribution, and move- 
ment; and to establish and maintain governmental control of 
such necessaries during the war. For such purposes the instru- 
mentalities, means, methods, powers, authorities, duties, obli- 
gations, and prohibitions hereinafter set forth are created, estab- 
lished, conferred, and prescribed. The President is authorized 
to make such regulations and to issue such orders as are essen- 
tial effectively to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2, That in carrying out the purposes of this act the Pres- 
ident is authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or 
agreements, to create and use any agency or agencies, to accept 
the services of any person without compensation, to cooperate 
with any agency or person, to utilize any department or agency, 
of the Government, and to coordinate their activities so as to 
avoid any preventable loss or duplication of effort or funds. 

Sec. 3. That no person acting either as a voluntary or paid 
agent or employee of the United States in any capacity, includ- 
ing an advisory capacity, shall solicit, induce, or attempt to in- 
duce any person or officer authorized to execute or to direct the 
execution of contracts on behalf of the United States to make 
any contract or give any order for the furnishing to the 
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United States of work, labor, or services, or of materials, sup- 
plies, or other property of any kind or character, if such agent 
or employee has any pecuniary interest in such contract or 
order, or if he or any firm of which he is a member, or corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company, or association of which he is an 
officer or stockholder, or in the pecuniary profits of which he is 


directly or indirectly interested, shall be a party thereto. Nor 
shall any agent or employee make, or permit any committee or 
other body of which he is a member to make, or participate in 
making, any recommendation concerning such contract er order 
to any council, board, or commission of the United States, or 
any member or subordinate thereof, without making to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a full and complete disclosure in 
writing to such council, board, commission, or subordinate of 
any and every pecuniary interest which he may have in such 
contraet or order and of his interest in any firm, corporation, 
company, or association being a party thereto. Nor shall he 
participate in the awarding of such contract or giving such or- 
der. Any willful violation of any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be punishable by a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
by imprisonment of not more than five years, or both: Provided, 
That the provisions of this section shall not change, alter, or 
repeal section 41 of chapter 321. Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large. 

Sec. 4. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person will- 
fully to destroy any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing 
the price or restricting the supply thereof; knowingly to commit 
waste or willfully to permit preventable deterioration of any 
necessaries in or in connection with their production, manufac- 
ture, or distribution; to hoard, as defined in section 6 of this 
act, any necessaries; to monopolize or attempt to monopolize, 
either locally or generally, any necessaries; to engage in any 
discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or wasteful prac- 
tice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 
charge, in handling or dealing in or with any necessaries; to 
conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person 
(a) to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, harvesting, 
manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries ; 
(b) to restrict the supply of any necessaries; (e) to restrict 
distribution of any necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen 
the manufacture or production of any necessaries in order to 
enhance the price thereof; or (e) to exact excessive prices for 
any necessaries or to aid or abet the doing of any act made un- 
lawful by this section. 

Sec. 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President shall 
find it essential to license the importation, manufacture, storage, 
mining, or distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into 
effect any of the purposes of this act, and shall publicly so an- 
nounce, no person shall, after a date fixed in the announcement, 
engage in or carry on any such business specified in the an- 
nouncement of importation, manufacture, storage, mining, or 
distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such announce- 
ment, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued pursuant 
to this section. The President is authorized to issue such licenses 
and to preseribe regulations for the issuance of licenses and re- 
quirements for systems of accounts and auditing of aceounts to 
be kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, with or 
without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by 
the President's duly authorized agents of the places of business 
of licensees. Whenever the President shall find that any storage 
charge, commission, profit, or practice of any licensee is unjust, 
or unreasonable, or discriminatery and unfair, or wasteful, and 
shall order such licensee, within a reasonable time fixed in the 
erder to discontinue the same, unless such order, which shall 
recite the facts found, is revoked or suspended, such licensee 
shall, within the time prescribed in the order, discontinue such 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair storage charge, 
commission, profit, or practice. The President may, in lieu of any 
such unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair storage 
charge, commission, profit, or practice, find what is a just, 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and fair storage charge, commis- 
sion, profit, or practice, and in any proceeding brought in any 
court such order of the President shall be prima facie evidence. 
Any person who, without a license issued pursuant to this sec- 

-tion, or whose license shall have been revoked, knowingly en- 
gages in or carries on any business for which a license is 
required under this section, or willfully fails or refuses to dis- 
continue any unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair 
storage charge, commission, profit, or practice, in accordance 
with the requirement of an order issued under this section, or 
any regulation prescribed under this section, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both: Provided, 
That this seetion shall not apply te any farmer, gardener, 
cooperative association of farmers 
stock farmers, or other persons with respect to the products of 


or gardeners, including live- 


any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated 
by him, nor to any retailer with respect to the retafl business 
actually conducted by him, nor to any common carrier, nor shall 
anything in this section be construed to authorize the fixing or 
imposition of a duty or tax upon any article tmported into or 
exported from the United States or any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia: Provided further, That for the pur- 
poses of this act a retailer shall be deemed to be a person, 
copartnership, firm, corporation, or association not engaging 
in the wholesale business whose gross sales do not exceed 
$100,000 per annum. 

Sec. 6. That any person who willfully hoards any necessaries 
shall upon convietion thereof be fined not exceeding $5,000 or be 
imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. Necessaries 
shall be deemed to be hoarded within the meaning of this act 
when either (a) held, contracted for, or arranged for by any 
person in a quantity in excess of his reasonable requirement for 
use or consumption by himself and dependents for a reasonable 
time; (b) held, contracted for, or arranged for by any manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other dealer in a quantity in 
excess of the reasonable requirements of his business for use or 
sale by him for a reasonable time, or reasonably required to 
furnish necessaries produced in surplus quantities seasonally 
throughout the period of scant or no production; or (e) With- 
held, whether by possession or under any contract or arrange- 
ment, from the market by any person for the purpose of unrea- 
sonably increasing or diminishing the price: Provided, That 
this section shall not include or relate to transactions on any 
exchange, board of trade, or similar institution or place of busi- 
hess as described in section 13 of this act that may be per- 
mitted by the President under the authority conferred upon 
him by said section 13: Provided, however, That any accumulat- 
ing or withholding by any farmer or gardener, cooperative asso- 
ciation of farmers or including live-stock farmers, or 
any other person, of the products of any farm, garden, or other 
land owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not be deemed to be 
hoarding within the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 7. That whenever any necessaries shall be hoarded as de- 
fined in seetion 6 they shall be liable to be proceeded against 
in any district court of the United States within the district 
where the same are found and seized by a process of libel for 


‘condemnation, and if such necessaries shall be adjutiged to be 


hoarded they shall be disposed of by sale in such manner as to 
provide the most equitable distribution thereof as the court may 
direct, and the proceeds thereof, less the legal costs and charges, 
shall be paid to the party entitled thereto. The proceedings 
of such libel cases shall conform as near as may be to the pro- 
ceedings in admiralty, except that either party may demand 
trial by jury of any issue of fact joined in any such case, and 
all such proceedings shall be at the suit of and in the name of 
the United States. It shall be the duty of the United States 
attorney for the proper district to institute and prosecute any 
such action upon presentation to him of satisfactory evidence 
to sustain the same. 

Sec. 8. That any person who willfully destroys any necessaries 
for the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply 
thereof shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 9. That any person who conspires, combines, agrees, or 
arranges with any other person (a) to limit the facilities for 
transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or 
dealing in any necessaries; (b) to restrict the supply of any 
necessaries; (c) to restrict the distribution of any necessaries; 
(d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production 
of any necessaries in order to enhance the price thereof, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding $10,000 or be 
imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 10. That the President is authorized, from time to time, 
to requisition foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies necessary to 
the support of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, or any 
other public use connected with the common defense, and to 
requisition, or otherwise provide, storage facilities for such 
supplies; and he shall ascertain and pay a just compensation 
therefor. If the compensation so determined be not satisfactory 
to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be 
paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined by the President, 
and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such 
further sum as, added to said 75 per cent will make up such 
amount as will be just compensation for such necessaries or 
storage space, and jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the United 
States district courts to hear and determine all such contro- 
versies: Provided, That nothing in this section. or in the sec- 
tion that follows, shall be construed to require any natural 
person to furnish to the Gevernment any necessaries held by 
him and reasonably required for consumption or use by himself 
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and dependents, nor shall any person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation be required to furnish to the Government any seed neces- 
sary for the seeding of land owned, leased, or cultivated by them. 

Sec..11. That the President is authorized from time to time 
to purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to 
sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, beans, and 
potatoes: Provided, That if any minimum price shall have 
been theretofore fixed, pursuant to the provisions of section 
14 of this act, then the price paid fer any such articles so pur- 
chased shall not be less than such minimum price. Any moneys 
received by the United States from or in connection with the 
disposal by the United States of necessaries under this seetion 
may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a revolving 
fund for further carrying out the purposes of this section. Any 
balance of such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 12. That whenever the President shall find it necessary 
to secure an adequate supply of necessaries for the support of 
the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, or for any other 
public use connected with the common defense, he is authorized 
to requisition and take over, for use or operation by the Gov- 
ernment, any factory, packing house, oil pipe line, mine, or 
other plant, or any part thereof, in or through which any neces- 
saries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or 
mined, and to operate the same. Whenever the President shall 
determine that the further use or operation by the Government 
of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, is not 
essential for the national security or defense, the same shall be 
restored to the person entitled to the possession thereof. The 
United States shall make just compensation, to be determined by 
the President, for the taking over, use, occupation, and opera- 
tion by the Government of any such factory, mine, or plant, or 
part thereof. If the compensation so determined be unsatis- 
factory to the person entitled to receive the same, such person 
shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined by the 
President, and shall be entitled to sue the United States to 
recover such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will 
make up such amount as will be just compensation, in the man- 
ner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of 
the Judicial Code. The President is authorized to 
such regulations as he may deem essential for carrying out the 
purposes of this section, including the operation of any such 
factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, the purchase, sale, or 
other disposition of articles used, manufactured, produced, pre- 
pared, or mined therein, and the employment, control, and com- 
pensation of employees. Any moneys received by the United 
States from or in connection with the use or operation of any 
such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, be used as a revolving fund for the 
purpose of the continued use or operation of any such factory, 
mine, or plant, or part thereof, and the accounts of each such 
factory, mine, plant, or part thereof, shall be kept separate and 
distinct. Any balance of such moneys not used as part of such 
revolving fund shall be paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec. 13. That whenever the President finds it essential in 
order to prevent undue enhancement, depression, or fluctuation 
of prices of, or in order to prevent injurious speculation in, or 
in order to prevent unjust market manipulation or unfair and 
misleading market quotations of the prices of necessaries, here- 
after in this section called evil practices, he is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations governing, or may either wholly or 
partly prohibit, operations, practices, and transactions at, on, 
in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or simi- 
lar institution or place of business as he may find essential in 
order to prevent, correct, or remove such eyil practices. Such 
regulations may require all persons coming within their pro- 
visions to keep such records and statements of account, and 
may require such persons to make such returns, verified under 
oath or otherwise, as will fully and correctly disclose all trans- 
actions at, in, or on, or under the rules of any such exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or place of business, in- 
cluding the making, execution, settlement, and fulfillment 
thereof. He may also require all persons acting in the capacity 


of a clearing house, clearing association, or similar institution, | 


for the purpose of clearing, settling, or adjusting transactions 
at, in, or on, or under the rules of any such exchange, board of 
trade, or similar institution or place of business, to keep such 
records and to make such returns as will fully and correctly 
disclose all facts in their possession relating to such transac- 
tions, and he may appoint agents to conduct the invetigations 
necessary to enforce the provisions of this section and all rules 
and regulations made by him in pursuance thereof, and may fix 
and pay the compensation of such agents. Any person who 
willfully violates any regulation made pursuant to this section, 


or who knowingly engages in any operation, practice, or trans- 
action prohibited pursuant to this section, or who willfully aids 
or abets any such violation or any such prohibited operation, 
practice, or transaction, shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than four years, or both. 

Sec. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emer- 
gency exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat 
and that it is essential that the producers of wheat, produced 
within the United States, shall have the benefits of the guaranty 
provided for in this section, he is authorized, from time to time, 
seasonably and as far in advance of seeding time as practicable, 
te determine and fix and to give public notice of what, under 
specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat, 
in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. The 
President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of 
the official grain standards for wheat as established under the 
United States grain standards act, approved August 11, 1916. 
The President shall from time to time establish and promulgate 
such regulations as he shall deem wise in connection with such 
guaranteed prices, and in particular governing conditions of 
delivery and payment, and differences in price for the several 
standard grades in the principal primary markets of the United 
States, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent at the 
principal Interior primary markets as the basis. Thereupon 
the Government of the United States hereby guarantees every 
producer of wheat produced within the United States that, upon 
compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall re- 
ceive for any wheat produced in reliance upon this guarantee 
within the period, not exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the 
notice, a price not less than the guaranteed price therefor as 
fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any 
such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. 
The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat 
for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring 
or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal 
interior primary markets. This guaranty shall not be depend- 
ent upon the action of the President under the first part of this 
section, but is hereby made absolute and shall be binding until 
May 1, 1919. When the President finds that the importation 
into the United States of any wheat produced outside of the 
United States materially enhances or is likely materially to 
enhance the liabilities of the United States under guaranties of 
prices therefor made pursuant to this section, and ascertains 
what rate of duty, added to the then existing rate of duty on 
wheat and to the value of wheat at the time of importation, 
would be sufficient to bring the price thereof at which imported 
up to the price fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, he shall proclaim such facts, and there- 
after there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon wheat when 
imported, in addition to the then existing rate of duty, the rate 
of duty se ascertained; but in no case shall any such rate of 
duty be fixed at an amount which will effect a reduction of the 
rate of duty upon wheat under any then existing tariff law of 
the United States. For the purpose of making any guaranteed 
price effective under this section, or whenever he deems it es- 
sential in order te protect the Government of the United States 
against material enhancement of its liabilities arising out of 
any guaranty under this section, the President is authorized 
also, in his discretion, to purchase any wheat for which a guar- 
anteed price shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, trans- 
port, or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to 
any citizen of the United States or to any Government engaged 
in war with any country with which the Government of the 
United States is or may be at war or to use the same as sup- 
plies for any department or agency of the Government of the 
United States. Any moneys received by the United States from 
or in connection with the sale or disposal of wheat under this 
section may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a re- 
volving fund for further carrying out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. Any balance of such moneys not used as part of such 
revolving fund shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Sec. 15. That from and after 30 days from the date of the 
approval of this act no foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds 
shall be used in the production of distilled spirits for beverage 
purposes: Provided, That under such rules, regulations, and 
bonds as the President may prescribe such materials may be 
used in the production of distilled spirits exclusively for other 
than beverage purposes, or for the fortification of pure sweet 
wines as defined by the act entitled “An act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes,” approved September 8, 1916. 
Nor shall there be imported into the United States any dis- 
tilled spirits. Whenever the President shall find that limita- 
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tion, regulation, or prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food 
materials, or feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors 
for beverage purposes, or that reduction of the alcoholic content 
of any such malt or vinous liquor, is essential, in order to assure 
an adequate and continuous supply of food, or that the na- 
tional security and defense will be subserved thereby, he is 
authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and give public 
notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, 
or reduction so necessitated. Whenever such notice shall have 
been given and shall remain unrevoked no person shall, after 
a reasonable time prescribed in such notice, use any foods, 
fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of malt or 
vinous liquors, or import any such liquors except under license 
issued by the President and in compliance with rules and regu- 
lations determined by him governing the production and impor- 
tation of such liquors and the alcoholic content thereof. Any 
person who willfully violates the provisions of this section, 
or who shall use any foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds 
in the production of malt or vinous liquors, or who shall im- 
port any such liquors, without first obtaining a license so to do 
when a license is required under this section, or who shall vio- 
late any rule or regulation made under this section, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both: Provided further, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize the 
licensing of the manufacture of vinous or malt liquors in any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or any civil sub- 
division thereof, where the manufacture of such vinous or malt 
liquor is prohibited. 

Sec. 16. That the President is authorized and directed to 
commandeer any or all distilled spirits in bond or in stock at 
the date of the approval of this act for redistillation, in so far 
as such redistillation may be necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the Government in the manufacture of munitions and 
other military and hospital supplies, or in so far as such redis- 
tillation would dispense with the necessity of utilizing products 
and materials suitable for foods and feeds in the future manu- 
facture of distilled spirits for the purposes herein enumerated. 
The President ‘shall determine and pay a just compensation 
for the distilled spirits so commandeered ; and if the compensa- 
tion so determined be not satisfactory to the person entitled 
to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent 
of the amount so determined by the President and shall be 
entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum 

` as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will 
be just compensation for such spirits, in the manner pro- 
vided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judi- 
cial Code. 

Sec. 17. That every person who willfully assaults, resists, im- 
pedes, or interferes with any officer, employee, or agent of the 
United States in the execution of any duty authorized to be per- 
formed by or pursuant to this act shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not exceeding $1,000 or be imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 

Sec. 18. That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be available until June 30, 1918, for the payment of such rent, 
the expense, including postage, of such printing and publications, 
the purchase of such material and equipment, and the employ- 
ment of such persons and means, in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, as the President may deem essential. 

Sec. 19. That for the purposes of this act the sum of 
$150,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available during the 
timé this act is in effect: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be expended for the purposes described in the 
preceding section: Provided further, That itemized statements 
covering all purchases and disbursements under this and the 
preceding section shall be filed with the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives on or before the 
25th day of each month after the taking effect of this act, cover- 
ing the business of the preceding month, and said statements 
shall be subject to public inspection. 

Sec, 20. That the employment of any person under the provi- 
sions of this act shall not exempt any such person from military 
service under the provisions of the selective-draft law approved 
May 18, 1917. 

Sec. 21. The President shall cause a detailed report to be made 
to the Congress on the Ist day of January each year of all pro- 
ceedings had under this act during the year preceding. Such 
report shall, in addition to other matters, contain an account 
of all persons appointed or employed, the salary or compensa- 
tion paid or allowed each, the aggregate amount of the different 
kinds of property purchased or requisitioned, the use and dispo- 
sition made of such property, and a statement of all receipts, 


dent; 


1 8 expenditures, together with a statement showing 
the general character, and estimated value of all property then 
on hand, and the aggregate amount and character of all claims 
against the United States growing out of this act. 

Sec. 22. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of 
this act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, 
impair, or invalidate the remainder thereof, but shall be con- 
fined in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
thereof directly involved in the controy ersy in which such judg- 
ment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 23. That words used in this act shall be construed to im- 
port the plural or the singular, as the case demands. The word 
“person,” wherever used in this act, shall include individuals, 
partnerships, associations, and corporations. When construing 
and enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, omission, or 
failure of any official, agent, or other person acting for or em- 
ployed by any partnership, association, or corporation within 
the scope of his employment or office shall, in every case, also be 
deemed the act, omission, or failure of such partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 24. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in ef- 
fect when the existing state of war between the United States and 
Germany shall have terminated, and the fact and date of such 
termination shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the Presi- 
but the termination of this act shall not affect any act 
done, or any right or obligation accruing or accrued, or any suit 
or proceeding had or commenced in any civil case before the 
said termjnation pursuant to this act; but all rights and liabili- 
ties under this act arising before its termination shall con- 
tinue and may be enforced in the same manner as if the act had 
not terminated. Any offense committed and all penalties, for- 
feitures, or liabilities incurred prior to such termination may 
be prosecuted or punished in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if this act had not been terminated. 

Sec. 25. That the President of the United States shall be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and empowered, whenever and wherever 
in his judgment necessary for the efficient prosecution of the 
war, to fix the price of coal and coke, wherever and whenever 
sold, either by producer or dealer, to establish rules for the 
regulation of and to regulate the method of production, sale, 
shipment, distribution, apportionment, or storage thereof among 
dealers and consumers, domestic or foreign; said authority and 
power may be exercised by him in each case through the agency 
of the Federal Trade Commission during the war or for such 
part of said time as in his judgment may be necessary. 

That if, in the opinion of the President, any such producer or 
dealer fails or neglects to conform to such prices or regulations, 
or to conduct his business efficiently under the regulations and 
control of the President as aforesaid, or conducts it in a man- 
ner prejudicial to the public interest, then the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered in every such case to requisi- 
tion ae take over the plant, business, and all appurtenances 
thereof belonging to such producer or dealer as a going con- 
cern, and to operate or cause the same to be operated in such 
manner and through such agency as he may direct duriug the 
period of the war or for such part of said time as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary. 

That any producer or dealer whose plant, business, and ap- 

purtenances shall have been requisitioned or taken over .by the 
President shall be paid a just compensation for the use thereof 
during the period that the same may be requisitioned or taken 
over as aforesaid, which compensation the President shall fix 
or cause to be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission. 
That if the prices so fixed, or if, in the case of the taking 
oyer or requisitioning of the mines or business of any such pro- 
ducer or, dealer, the compensation therefor as determined by 
the provisions of this act be not satisfactory to the person or 
persons entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 
75 per cent of the amount so determined, and shall be entitled 
to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added 
to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just 
compensation in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 
20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

While operating or causing to be operated any such plants or 
business, the President is authorized to prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem essential for the employment, control, and 
compensation of the employees necessary to conduct the same. 

Or if the President of the United States shall be of the opin- 
ion that he can thereby better provide for the common defense, 
and whenever, in his judgment, it shall be necessary for the 
efficient prosecution of the war, then he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to require any or all producers of coal and coke, 


‘either in any special area or in any special coal fields, or in the 


entire United States, to sell their products only to the United 
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States through an agency to be designated by the President; 


The maximum prices 80 fixed and published shall not be con- 


such agency to regulate the resale of such coal and coke, anid} strued as invalidating any contract in which prices are fixed, 


the prices thereof, and to establish rules for the regulation of 
and to regulate the methods of production, shipment, distribu- 
tion, apportionment, or storage thereof among dealers and 
consumers, domestic or foreign, and to make payment of the 
purchase price thereof to the producers thereof, or to the person 
or persons legally entitled to said payment. 

That within 15 days after notice from the agency so desig- 
nated to any producer of coal and coke that his, or its, output 
is to be so purchased by the United States us hereinbefore de- 
scribed, such producer shall cease shipments of said product 
upon his ewn account and shall transmit to such agency all 
orders received and unfilled or partially unfilled, showing the 
exact extent to which shipments have been made thereon, and 
thereafter nll shipments shall be made only on authority of the 
agency designated by the President, and thereafter no such pro- 
ducer shall sell any of said products except to the United States 
through such agency, and the said agency alone is hereby 
authorized and empowered to purchase during the continuance 
of the requirement the output of such producers. 

That the prices to be paid for such products so purchased shalt 
be based upon a fair and just profit over and above the cost of 
production, including proper maintenance and depletion charges, 
the reasonableness of such profits and cost of production to be 
determined by the Federal Trade Commission, and if the prices 
fixed by the said commission of any such product purchased by 
the United States as hereinbefore described be unsatisfactory to 
the person or persons entitled to receive the same, such person 
or persons shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so deter- 
mined and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover 
such further sum as added to said 75 per cent will make up 
such amount as will be just compensation in the manner pro- 
vided by section 24. paragraph 20. and section 145 of the Judi- 
cial Code. All such products so sold to the United States shall 
be sold by the United States at such uniform prices, quality 
considered, as may be practicable and as may be determined by 
suid ugency to be just and fair. 

Any moneys received by the United States for the sale of any 
such coal and coke may, in the discretion of the President, be 
usel as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes 
of this section. Any moneys not so used shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

That when directed by the President. the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is hereby required to proceed to make full inquiry, giv- 
ing such notice as it may deem practicable, into the cost of pro- 
ducing under reasonably efficient management at the various 
places of production the following commodities, to wit: Coal 
and coke: 

The books, correspondence, records, and papers in any way 
referring to transactions of any kind relating to the mining, 
production, sale, er distribution of all mine operators or other 
persons whose coal and coke have or may become subject to 
this section, and the books, correspondence, records, and papers 
of any person applying for the purehase of coal and coke from 
the United States shall at all times be subject to inspection by 
the said agency, and such person or persons shall promptly fur- 
nish said agency any data or information relating to the busi- 
ness of such person or persons which said agency may call for, 
and said agency is hereby authorized to procure the informa- 
tion in reference to the business of such coal-mine operators and 
producers of coke and customers therefor in the manner pro- 
vided for in sections 6 and 9 of the act of Congress approved 
September 26, 1914, entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” and said agency is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise all the powers granted to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by said act for the carrying out of the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

Having completed its inquiry respecting any commodity in 
any locality it shall, if the President has decided to fix the 
prices at which any such commodity shall be sold by produeers 
and dealers generally, fix and publish maximum prices for both 
producers of and dealers in any such commodity, which maxi- 
mum prices shall be observed by all producers and dealers until 
further action thereon is taken by the commission, 

In fixing maximum prices for producers the commission shall 
allow the cost of production, including the expense of operation, 
maintenance, depreciation, and depletion, and shall add thereto 
à just and reasonable profit. 

In fixing such prices for dealers, the commission shall allow 
the cost to the dealer and shall add thereto a just and reasen- 
able sum for his profit in the transaction. 


made in good faith, prior to the establishment and 
of maximum prices by the commission. 

Whoever shall, with knowledge that the prices of any such 
commodity have been fixed as herein provided, ask, demand. or 
receive a higher price or whoever shall, with knowledge that the 
regulations have been prescribed as herein provided, violate 
or refuse to conform to any of the same, shall, upon conviction, 
be punished by a fine of not more thun 85.000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. Each independent trans- 
action shall constitute a separate offense. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as restricting or 
modifying in any manner the right the Government of the United 
States may have in its own behalf or in behalf of any other 
Government at war with Germany to purcħase, requisition, or 
take over any such commodities for the equipment, maintenance, 
or support or armed forces at any price or upon any terms that 
may be agreed upon or otherwise lawfully determined. 

Sec. 26. That any person carrying on or employed in com- 
merce among the several States, or with foreign nations, or with 
or in the Territories or other possessions of the United States 
in any article suitable for human food, fuel, or other necessaries 
of life, who, either in his individual capacity or as an officer, 
agent, or employee of a corporation or member of a partnership 
carrying on or employed in sueh trade, shall store, acquire, or 
hold, or who shall destroy or make away with any such article 
for the purpose of limiting the supply thereof to the public or 
affeeting the market price thereof in such commerce, whether 
temporarily or otherwise, shall be deemed guilty of a felony and, 
upon conviction thereof; shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two yeurs, 
or both: Provided, That any storing or holding by any farmer, 
gardener, or other person of the products of any farm, garden, 
or other land cultivated by him shall not be deemed to be a 
storing or holding within the meaning of this act: Provided 
further, That farmers and fruit growers, cooperative and other 
exchanges, or societies of a similar character shall not be in- 
cluded within the provisions of this section: Provided further, 
That this section shall not be construed to prohibit the holiling 
or accumulating of any such article by any such person in a 
quantity not in excess of the reasonable requirements of his busi- 
ness for a reasonable time or in a quantity reasonably required 
to furnish said articles produced in surplus quantities seasonally 
throughout the period of scant or no production, Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be construed to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890, commonly 
known as the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Sec. 27. That the President is authorized to procure, or aid in 
procuring, such stock of nitrate of soda as he may determine to 
be necessary, and find available, for increasing agricultural pro- 
duction during the calendar years 1917-18, and to dispose of 
the same for cash at cost, including all expenses connected there- 
with. For carrying out the purposes of this section, there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, available immediately and until ex- 
pended, the sum of $10,000,000, er so much thereof as may be 
necessary, and the President is authorized to make such regula- 
tions, and to use such means and agencies of the Government as, 
in. his discretion, he may deem best. The proceeds arising from 
the disposition of the nitrate of soda shall go into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in bill form in parallel columns showing the bill as 
agreed to by the conferees und th» bill us it passed the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is what was practically done by 
the committee itself in the print that was made. 

Mr. NORRIS. There was also the House part of it, all in 
one print. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to the Senator's 
request if it does not involve delay. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not in favor of any delay, but I take 
it the Senator does not expect to conclude the debate and 
reach a vote on the conference report to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope so. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. My own idea is that the debate will not be 
concluded to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, I have just 
been talking with the printing clerk of the Senate, who would 
have to carry out the order for printing the food bill in paraltel 


publication 


Is there objection to the re- 
The Chair hears none, 
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columns, which was made at my request and some other Sena- 
tors.. I find that it is almost an impossibility to carry out that 
order, inasmuch as the conference agreement is composed of 
some matters which were put in by the other House, some of 
which were put in by the Senate, others which were put in by 
the conferees, and some portions stricken out by the Senate, 
and then restored by the conferees. So it would be a very 
difficult matter to carry out the order. On an examination of 
the committee print now before us I have reached the conclu- 
sion that it shows the bill in its present condition better than 
would a parallel-column print. I therefore ask that the order 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the order for the printing of the 
food-control bill, so-called, in parallel columns be rescinded, Is 
3 objection? There being no objection, it will be so or- 

ered, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it is understood that the 
order which was granted at my request will stand? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was a separate order, 
the Chair will say to the Senator from Connecticut, and it 
Stands. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House 
agrees to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense, by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H R. 4285) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4188) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products. 8 ; i 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the printing, with illustra- 
tions, of 100,000 copies of the speech of Hon. FREDERICK O. 
Hicks, of New York, delivered in the House of Representatives 
on June 14; 1917, on the “Flag of the United States,” etc., in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the Clerk, in the enrollment 
of the bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, to number the sections 
following section 4 of the bill in consecutive numerical order, 
etc., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, and then let us get through with the morning's business. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will cali the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Asburst Husting Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead James New Smith, Md 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith. S. C 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Page Sterling 
Chamberlain Kello Penrose Stone 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Curtis Klug Poindexter Trammell 
Fernald Kirby Pomerene Vardaman 
Fletcher Knox Ransdell Wadsworth 
France La Follette Robinson Warren ; 
ro McCumber Saulsbury Weeks 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth Williams 
Harding McNary Sheppard 
Hitchcock Martin Sherman 
Hollis Myers Simmons 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
for the present. I wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. He is paired with the senior 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirH]. I should like to have this 
announcement stand for the day. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomAs] on account of illness, I 
will let this stand for the day. My colleague is paired with the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCOUMBER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. My colleague [Mr. Wotcort] 
is detained from the Senate by important business and will not 
be able to be here to-day. E 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. SxHrecps] on account of illness in 
ane PDI I should like to have this announcement stand for 

e day. - 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gory}, 
on account of illness. I will let this stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
Gerry] are detained on important public business. 

Mr. JAMES. I wish to announce that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hucues] is detained from the Senate on account 
of illness. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators haye an- 
sweredl to their names. There is a quorum present. The pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials is in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Cupertino, Cal, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a moral zone around the concentration camps of 
the Army, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask to have printed in the Recorp some 
resolutions adopted by the National Editorial Association favor- 
ing zone postage rates for second-class matter and for the 
governmental control through the instrumentality of the Trade 
Commission of print-paper prices and distribution, and also 
relating to the special newspaper-profits tax. i 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered io be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions addressed to Congress adopted by the National Editorial 
Association in convention at Minneapolis, Minn., July 9 to 12, 1917. 


FAVORING “ ZONE” POSTAGE RATES. 


Whereas the members of the National Editorial Association are deeply 
interested in pending legislation before the Congress of the United 
States affecting rates of postage on second-class mall matter; and 

Whereas it seems advisable to state the position of the country press 
on this important question: It is hereby 


Resolved, That this association, as representative of the countr: 
press, hereby indorses the so-called zone system of rates on second- 
class mail matter and urges Congress to enact legislation based on this 
ee with a charge of not exceeding 5 cents per pound for the 
arthest zone. 


— 


FOR TRADE COMMISSION CONTROL OF PRINT-PAPER PRICES AND 
DISTRIBUTION, 


Whereas for the past 18 months there has been a determined and per- 
sistent effort on the part of the print-paper manufacturers and job- 
bers to create a panic market for print paper; and 

Whereas for several months they succeeded in making the publisbers 
believe that there was good and sufficient reasons for the extraordi- 
nary prices they were charging, but during the past seven or eight 
months it has been clearly demonstrated by the Investigations of the 
Federal Trade Commission and by your legislative committee that 
there was and is no good reason for the large advances made, as 
the Trade Commission clearly demonstrated that there bas been but 
a very slight increase in the cost of manufacture: Therefore be it 


. Resolved, That the National Editorial Association in convention 
assembled at Minneapolis .calls upon Co to pass legislation imme- 
diately that will give the Federal Trade Commission power to fix prices 
and operate the mills and distribute the print paper manufactured in 
the United States during the period of the present war, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Trade Commission in its report to 
Congress; and further be it 

Resolved, That arrangements be made with the Canadian Govern- 
ment so that the Pent paper manufactured in Canada and bog he into 
this country shall also be handled by the Trade Commission, in ocder 
that all the publishers of the United States may be provided with sum- 
cient paper at a reasonable price. 


—= SPECIAL NEWSPAPER-PROFITS TAX. 


hereas the National Editorial Association believes that it is the 
intention of Congress to levy taxes in a just and equitable manner; 


an 

Whereas the newspapers of the country are taxed on their incomes, 
taxed as corporations, if they are corporations, and, if any of them 
make excess profits, are taxed on the excess profits, the same as every 
other business: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of the convention, it will be unjust 
to levy the special tax of 5 per cent on profits exceeding $4,000 earned 
by any newspaper, and we most ot ne J urge Congress to remove this 
tax, which is in the bill as now before the United States Senate. We 
are willing to bear our just sbare of burdens for the conduct of 
the present war, but do not believe that there should be an additional 


tax placed upon us that is not placed upon other business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to have printed in the RECORD 
certain letters and telegrams from citizens of Tennessee in the 
nature of petitions. 


1917. 


There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 27, 1917. 
Hon. K. D. Me kran, 
Washington, D. C. í 

Dear Sin: Section 304 of the revenue bill as it stands would work 
an injustice and hardship on every druggist and manufacturer of 
8 containing grain alcohol. 

e would request that you have the following omitted from the 
(whether in the or al condition, mixed, or combined with 


section 
This section is objectionable for a number of 


any other articles). 


reasons: 

In the first place, It is retroactive and will require a payment of 

the tax on goods * purchased and paid for and upon which the 
manufacturer has alrea in many cases fixed a resale price. 
In the second place, almost every drug stock, wholesale and retail, 
has some articles that are unsalable or of very slow sale. f these 
contain even a trace of alcohol, the tax will apply also to them, thus 
adding an unwarranted tax to practically dead stock. 

In the third place, when this additional tax has been removed, the 
article containing the alcohol on which the tax has been paid will come 
in competition with newly manufactured articles, upon which the addi- 
Mona) tax does not have to be paid, and the result will be a loss of 
value, 

In the fourth place, the tax is impractical of administration and 
can produce very little revenue to the Government; we all know 
that there are literally thousands of preparations in the drug business 
which contain all the way from a trace of aleohol to less than what 
might be considered a considerable amount. A large number of these 
preparations are in packages containing comparatively few ounces 
and in which the alcoholic content is very small. If the Government 
is to attempt to figure this alcoholic content to assess and collect tax 
upon it. the expense of determining and collecting the tax will leave 
little, if a net revenue. 

In the fifth place, the tax is discriminatory. The drug trade is 
already bearing more than its fair share of taxation and should not 
be burdened with this. 

So wHI ask you to use your influence to have the parts above which 
are objectionable stricken from the biil, and very much oblige. 

Yours, very truly, 
VAN YVLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG Co., 
Per W. G. BEST, Manager. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, August 1, 7917. 


` 


Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Senator: Senate bil No. 2660, introduced by Senator 
Brovussarp, of Louisiana, corrects a very serious injustice to the medi- 
cine and drug trade which has been done by the Post Office Department 
ruling that ethyl alcohol is an intoxicating liquor, and which would 
meag pet advertisements of medicines containing atcohol could not 

mailed. , 5 

Senator  BROUSSARD’S bill makes an exception of ethyl alcohol for 
governmental, scientific, mečicinal, manufacturing, and industrial pur- 
poses, and would clear the matter up in a very satisfactory way. 

I trust you will use your influence in the committee to report this 
bill favora 13 as it is a matter of great importance to us and many of 
our friends in this State. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration, I remain, 


Very truly, yours, 
THE CHATTANOOGA MEDICINE Co., 
Z. C. Parrx, Jr., President. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 2}, 191. 
Hon. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: As you know, the Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported in favor of a war tax of 1 cent each on out-of-town letters with 
no tax on drop letters and postal cards, which already pay a profit of 
300 to 700 per cent. 

We also understand that since the liquor legislation was 2 
in the Senate that the bill has been returned to the committee for the 
purpose of having them provide for a large revenue. 

We want you to know that we loyally favor the 1-cent war tax on 
out-of-town letters, and hope you will support same, 

We also ask you to oppose with all your might any war tax on drop 
letters and postals now paying a profit of over 300 to 700 per cent. 

As you know, second-class mall matter is being distribuated at an 
annual loss of over $80,000, — y not advance their rate enough 
to at once reduce that loss one-half aud use this revenue for war pur- 

oses as long as needed and afterwards for the purpose of giving us 
-cent letter postage? j 

We understand certain Members of the Senate and House are going 
to make a vigorous fight for the legislation outlined above, and beg 
to request that you be one of those to lead in this fight. : 

Kindly let us hear from you, and oblige, ASE Anga 

Very respectfully, yours, WALTER E. AURIX. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., U. S. A., July 19, 1917. 


Senator KENNETH D. MCRKELLAR, : 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We have noticed with a great deal of interest your fight 
for economical and clean deal on the part of the various boards and 
conimittees haying charge of the war situation. 2 

We know that your hands are more than full and doubtless HAr are 
annoyed. with many suggestions. On sexeral occasions the writer has 
been asked to go down to Chickamauga Park and consult with some of 
the authorities there relative to handling certain conditions and situa- 
tion here in Chattanooga. While at the park we have been wonderfull 
surprised to ree the tremendous waste going on there daily in * 
stuffs as well as other material. 

It would pay the United States Government 100 per cent to have 
an honest inspector who would look after food economy in this camp, 
and we suppose that this is true, perhaps, in all other camps of 
character. There is a daily waste at Chickamauga of 100 pounds of 
e ee e e ee ig en an a 

e o 
to 400 pounds, all too when flour is selling for from $3 to 14 per 
barrel, which is a little wasteful, especially in view of the fact that our 
Government is warning the people to economize in foodstuffs. 


We do not know on what basis the contract was let for bonding the 
e! 


From the awful waste of material 
we would judge that it was on the percentage basis. Any wise contrac- 

ve saved from one-third to one-half of the material used in 
: 3 This would apply especially to the lumber and roofing 
mater 

It might be unwise to take your time in mentioning these matters, 
but we have cone co, seeing your interest in trying to influence the 
Government authorities to work these matters on an honest and 
economic basis. 

A matter about which we are very much concerned Is the coal situ- 
ation. We kindly desire to state that Secretary of War Baker was 
exceedingly correct in his criticism of the Government authorities on 
that question of the coal operators covering their outrageous prices 
named by that conference, z- 

These prices are more than 100 per cent in excess of what they 
were a few months ago. It is, of course, but natural to e. t that coal 
prices, like everything else, would run up by war conditions, but the 
prices made by the war conference with the coal operators are almost 
prohibitive on the manufacturer, and one of the most unjust features 
of this price ia the fact that they make but little difference between 
the high-grade coal to be used in domestic affairs and the low-grade 
coal that can be used in the manufacturing puote Less than 12 months 
ago we made a contract for nut and slack coal at $1.40 delivered at 
our plant in Chattanooga. According to to-day’s Government figures 
agreed upon with the coal operators this same coal would to-day cost 
us $4.05 per ton, and, this is, indeed, about what it is costing us. 

The coal operators of this section are simply gloating over the terms 
that they have made with the Government, and what a great majority of 
our working people and the poorer ple are to do this winter for coal 
is — problem. mething ought to done to correct these tremendous 
evils. 

Respectfully, TENNESSEE COFFIN & CASKET Co., 
T. C. BETTERTON, 
Secretary and Manager, 


cantonment at Chickamauga Park. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., August 1, 1917. 
Ion. Kexxetu D. MeK LL an. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: At a meeting of the Nashville Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Commercial Club of Nashville, Wednesday, August 
1, 1917, it was unanimously ordered that this association go on record 
with our Representative in Washington as being opposed to some 
features of the seeming proposed methods of taxing manufacturers, as 
are now being considered in the United States Senate. 

This a ation in no way desires to appear in the attitude of 
shirking from a proper proportionate part of the tax burdens, and 
assures the Government its loyal allegiance in all of its efforts to bear 
the tremendous expense of bringing to an end the world's greatest 


war. 

We feel that Congress is liable to impose the excess tax to some 
extent in an inequituble way. Smaller manufacturers, who have not 
enjoyed more than a normal profit and whose capitalization is con- 
servatively low—-without water—under the present proposed plan, it 
seems to us, will be taxed a heavier proportion than the larger manu- 
facturers who have enjoyed large and extremely profitable contracts 
and who have la and excessive capitalization. 3 

We are oppo: to making the war tax retroactive and think tha 
pet business should not-be taxed, which only means an additiona 
urden on present business. 

We are opposed to the Government undertaking to pay its war bills 
in too short a period of time. With the exception of some special 
classes of manufacture the regular run of factory profits will not 
be able to stand the pressure 7 
eit appears to us at this time that our war expense will run as 
high as $25,000,000,000. Supposing this is the amount to be cared 
for, lu our opinion our Government would subject most manufacturers 
to a great and severe loss and hardship to undertake to care for 
this amount in less time than 25 years. 

We urge our representatives In Congress to use their best efforts to 
defeat any measure which, in the distribution of tax burdens, is not 
equitable to ali classes of business, individuals, and to proper period of 
me. 


Yours, very truly, 
NASHVILLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
IL. G. Arcner, Secretary-Manager. 


EXCESS WAR TAX VERSUS THE SOUTHERN JOBBER. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., August 2, 1917. 


Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: If your honor pleases, we craye permission to piead 
for the defense of this cause, not according to the law, perhaps, for 
we know know it not, unless it be the old adage that all law is founded 
on equity, but rather from the actual facts as found by us in our 
business ence, which ne rompts us to say that in our 
opinion the proposed Senate Finance Committee bill regardinging in- 
come and excess profit is discriminating and inequitable in its applica- 
tion, extremely expensive in its assessment and collection, and so com- 
plex that the average layman will be compelled to call in a Treasury 
Sh es before he can figure it out correctly. 

n order to put this properly before you as we see it, we are submit- 
ting herewith a hypothetical case (Exhibit A) showing the presumed 
tax return of an average southern jobber in our line under actual con- 
ditions, on which we beg to comment as follows: 

The first item, 4 per cent direct tax on actual net income is easily 
understood and fair in its application, just, and equitable, as it plays 
no favorites and asks each man coming under its rulings to pay the. 
same proportion of his earnings. 

The nd item, however, exemptions to be based upon average net 
earnings for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, is, in our opinion. unjust 
and unfair, as it discriminates heavily against some and in favor of 
others. We will confine ourselves to our own line, as we know it best, 
and say to you frankly that the years 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914 were 
the worst ever known in the dry goods business, when losses both b: 
depreciation of merchandise and on bad accounts were at their highest, 
when best profits averaged only about 6 cent to 7 per cent on 
capital invested, and we fave it on good authority that many averaged 
less than 6 per cent, while many closed these years with actual net 


losses. 
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Now; while this was true of the dry goods jobbers, we are likewise 
informed that during these same years many manufacturers showed 
handsome earnings, as large, or larger, than they will this year, but 
by virtue of these good pe are now exempt and pay little or noth- 

r illustration, refer again to Exhibit A and 
resume that our subject had realized an average net penae of $60,000 
or the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 and y see the small 
8 of excessive-profit tax he would now pay. 
o the contrary, had the Senate fied the years 1903, 1904, 1905, 
1906, and 1907 as criterions, the situation would no doubt have been 
reversed and these same manufacturers have been taxed heavily while 
the ar goods jobbers would have been almost exempt. 

Is this equitable and will it bring forth the immense sums that our 
country must have now, when she needs it most, and when each and 
every one must feel, act, and oe one for all and all for one? 

— exemption, as each and every individual, corporation, or firm 
should. willingly and cheerfully give according to their respective means. 
or, if we must have some exempt basis, why not make it a lump sum, 
so much for each $1,000 of capital and surplus invested for the year 
1917 and a certain fixed proportion of the net profits remaining as a 
direct tax, equat and alike to all? 

We respectfully submit, therefore, this plan, no exemptions to es 
one for any reason, and a direct tax, be it what it may, on all profi 
for the year 1917 as being more equitable, just, and desirable from 
every point of view also promising larger returns, and trust your 
honor will see Sf to rule in our favor, assuring you that we as humble 
representatives of our Southland will chavstuliy and willingly do our 


part. 
With best regards, we are, 
Yours, very truly, Deaver-Kexnxepr Co, 
G. E. BRADFORD. 


Tun CAsuyY-HEDGES Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., August 2, 1917. 
Hon, K. D. MCKELLAR, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Re war-revenue bill, may we venture to submit our views? 

We believe the so-called “Jones amendment” is unsound in that it 
strikes at the cardinal virtues of prudently conducted business; that 
it penalizes the “savings fung“ and forces a distribution that may be 
dissipated to the detriment of capital-stock value and interest of eredi- 
tors. Surplus and undivided pe ereated through the refining process 
of income accounting would doubly taxed by the Jones amendment. 
Surplus accumulation should be encouraged, as it stands zn equal rela- 
tion to ordinary forms of bent pe BB are Income producing and pro- 
ductive of revenue whether in the bands of the corporation or turned 
over to the stockholders individually; more certain, however, of being 
prudently invested controlled as a mass left with the ad reap inc 
Again, values are 3 high and surplus will be requi to take 
care of probable future radical adjustments, and sound ünaneing de- 
mands the surplus as a margin of safety. 

We also are inclined to think that an arbitrary rate to determine 
excess profits would be more equitable than an average prewar basis; 
the latter would appear in effect to be continued profits to — — 
perous and continued losses to the losers. No fault can be |. we 
should think. with a uniform arbitrary rate. We are also of the 
opinion that a higher rate than 6 per cent should be used as a basis 
for excess-profits taxation, having mind that business of ‘manufac- 
turing . a higher rate for protection in financing its needs. 

ours, 


x Wu. W. Grromre, Auditor. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 25, 1917. 


store containing alcohol ip various strengths you will see it would be 
impossible to arrive 
The man who. s 
that he is imposin 
drug trade generally. 
please do so. 


an im 


Fritts & Winnt Co, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., July 25, 1917. 
Merian, 


Senator K. D. 

i Washington, D. C. 

Hownoraste m: We are writing this letter to you to protest a 
the enactment of the excess profits law as recommended by the 
Finance Committee. 

This is, without doubt, the most unfair measure to the average busi- 
ness man we have ever heard of. We are perfectly willing to pay taxes 
for the maintenance of the war, many cases with excess. 

rofits tax, and the same profits being taxed again on the individual 
meomes of members of the firm, would take from 50 to 65 per cent of 
the income of such manufacturers. No more unjust or unfair measures, 
in our opinion, could be conceived than the one recommended by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and we are sure your good sense 
and your desire to see that the manufacturers in your State are treated 
aiy would prompt you to vigorously oppose this measure. In our 
opinion the only fair excess profits tax that can be levied would be a 
fiat tax of 5 or 10 per cent on all net profits of merchants, manufac- 
turers, and business men generally, without regard to what they have 
made in former years. The profit of 5 or 10 per cent of the net earnin 
of business would cause no ip on anyone, would fall equally on all, 
and would raise vastly more revenue than anything yet propo: 


Yours, respectfulty, 
z FuercHeR & WILSON COFFEE Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 28 10 f. 
Senator MCKELLAR 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Excessive profits tax unfair and penalizes one's 
Government’s necessities and are willing to do our 
be ily distributed. Lawyers, doctors, farmers, in 

should participate. We earnestly protest against 
as class legislation and urge the fairest plan of increasing rate on 


income tax, = ; 
NASHVILLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCEATION, 
By James H. Parkes, President. 


inst 
nate 


uity. We realize 
, but tax should 


Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR 


Roane Inox Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., July 27, 1917, 


Washington, D. O: 


Dran Sm: It is not our habit to appeal to our represen tatives un- 
necessarily in regard to ,egisiation, and we Fen gina A feel at this time 
that every effort shouid be made to assist them in the many probiems 
„ee thal the Government now need 

o e Government now needs a great deal of money, and 
we are back of it heart and soul. but our lawmakers should, abore all, 
be fair in passing measures for obtaining revenue. . 

In the sas piace; the larger part of the monty needed should not be 
raised by taxation. This war is not only for the benefit of the present 
generation but for those who come after us. For this reason the Goy- 
ernment should issue as many bonds as can be sold. to advantage and 
the business of the country should not be saddled with heavy taxation, 
which will be thrown upon them within a few years. Š 

Secondly, we believe you should tax the corporations according to 
their earnings.. If the individual pays taxes on tbe amount of his in- 
come, yp Bar — a ; : : 

e plan tor ng only “increased profits“ Is based on 
faulty principle. which is neither logiea! or juste We know of aeons 
in certain corporations who openly state they favor the Senate pian, 
because they would nave to bay no taxes, inasmuch as their earnings 
for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 were higher than 1917 wili show. 

corporations nave fine earnings now. and yet they woud bear 


little part of the expense of the war. On. the other hand. co tions 
like our own have had over 10 years of continuous d om. ur 
concerp gives a living to over 5,009 people, and for 25 rs the stock- 


holders have received less than 4 per cent annually on ir invest men 
and we ran our plant for over two years at an actual loss cf seve 
thousand dollars. 

Owing to the present demand for fron we are now making money, but 
the larger part of ıt is going into improvements, which have been needed 
2 the past = TEARS, - 1 t 

‘or example, contrast our earnings, roughly estimated, with a > 
cern we know of witb the same capita: invested. ire 


Their 
earning. 


1911, 1912, 1913. 4 4 · . —— 
1917 


$75), 003 
250, 00) 


5 
125 X 


Our taxes (po) . 125, 00 otalns, 


We are going to cheerfully pay our part of any tax, but such taxation 
should be yim) | distributed. A business that has been continuousiy 
prosperous should not escape taxes while tntustries that have run at 
a loss for meag seata pay practically everything. . 

BaP nang you —— erstand ee eee yeu can have no other 

ew than our own, and we earnes t ve your 3 
and influence to these ends. > sett otis etre 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Yours, very truly, . 
ecretary and Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT A. 
ILLUSTRATION. 

Presume a jobver in business for the past 5 or 10 years with an 
average capital and surplus of $200,000 on which his earnings for the 
year 1917 are $80,000, with an average earning for 1911, 1912, and 
1913 as 8 

We will also presume that this jobber declared a dividend of 15 per 
8 or 830,000; his taxes under the proposed Senate bill will show as 
ollows: 


CLEVELAND LUMBER & MANUFACTURING Co., 
Cleveland, Tenn., July 30, DIT. 


Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sm: We noticed in the press reports yesterday morning where 
the Finance Committee on revenue had written in the bill to take 15 
per cent of surplus and undivided profits of corporations. We want to 
ask you if this is not a misprint, as Ir is so manifestly unjust that we 
do not believe any representative that has intluence enough to be 
elected to conen Weuln use such judgment as this, We nave cor- 
porations in little town founded belore the Civil War that have 
paid very small dividends and have turned most of their prouts into 
surplus and increased their business—one concern capitatized at $40,- 
000, with a surplus of $450, which represents an accumulation of 50 
years; our own com y organized 16 years ago, being a close corpora- 
tion, has never paid 4 dividend but turned the profits back into the 
surplus to increase the business—as weil as many real-estate sales 
turned into surplus acecunt. We would like to ask If you gentlemen 
think it fair to take 15 per cent of a man’s accumulation for 16 years 
and in many ae 50 years? If so, there will not be 


B. M. WEBB.. 


1917. 
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MEMPHIS, TxNX., July 26, 1917. 
Hon. KENNETH McK 


ELLAR, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We wish to direct your attention to section 304 of the 
revenue bill, which bas been referred to the Finance Committee and 
will be before the Senate in a short time. 

This section, we think, is entirely unfair and unjust, and if en- 
acted would work a very great hardship on manufacturers of medi- 
eines and drugs as well as wholesalers and retailers, and very little 
revenue would be received by the Government after the cost of obtain- 
ing. this information has been deducted. 

‘or instance, as explained to us this would necessitate every retail 
druggist of the United States making a complete inventory of every 
article in stock which contains any percentage of alcohol and a tax 
levied inst the net amount of alcohol. : 

we ask your support and influence in defeating this section if pos- 
sible. ` 
HaMNER-BALLARD Deue Co., 


Yours, very truly, 
2 š Cuas H. Nass, Jr., Treasurer. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 30, 1917. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are taking the liberty of addressing you on the Senate 
Finance Committee bill as drawn regarding income and excess profits 
tax. . 


We are perfectly willing and anxious to pay our of war taxes 
of the United States at the present time. Not sd s it our duty but 
we can. Still, at the same 


it is our 3 to help in every wa time, 
we feel it is unfair the way this bili has been drawn, and is going to 
be extremely injurious to a great many—especially southern concerns, 

There are many concerns, manufacturers of advertised Fe. which 
made enormous profits during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, o to 
cheap labor and low cost of materials, who will not make as much dur- 
ing 1916 and 1917 as in the three years before the war, as they did not 
advance their prices in proportion to the advances in labor and mate- 
rial. Hence these firms will be eliminated entirely from excess 
although their net profits are still very large. Therefore we feel tha 
a straight tax on all of the net profits of a fixed per cent would be 
much more equitable and at the same time bring in a larger income 
to the Government. 

As we understand from press reports, the Government figures on 
excess profits will be in the neighborhood of $5,000,000,000, and from 
this amount they wish to raise about $800,000,000 on excess profits, 
which is nearly 16 per cent. 

Now, this Senate bill as drawn, based on the poor of 1911, 
1912, and 1913, and 3 a profit of $50,000 for 1917 on a concern 
whose capital amounts to $200, , the excess tax will be from $18,000 
to $20,000, or nearly 40 per cent. 

ou and every other man familiar with conditions know that from 
1907 until 1914 business in the South was very poor, and it was not a 
question of making money but a 5 of being able to stay in busi- 
ness at all. From 1910 until 1914 the majority of concerns in the 
South y in the wholesale dry goods and notion business—dld 
not make interest on their capital. er concerns in 
may have fared a little better, but none made any money. 

We are to-day buying merchandise that is costing us from 100 to 
150 per cent more than it did during 1912 and 1913, and have made an 
additional profit cn the advancing market, but if we are not going to 
be allowed to accumulate a good surplus we will be unable to d the 
declines on our lines when the readjustment comes, which will come 
sooner or later; and if the concerns carrying stocks of merchan are 
not allowed to (ak go themselves to some extent in that way they 
will be forced out of business after these declines come. 

Will furthermore say that our excess profits are not in cash, but in 
high-price merchandise, which is likely to decline, also in unpaid ac- 
counts in the country, many of which we may be a long time collecting 
and some of which may never be collected. 

The e of concerns in the South are all operating under a 
small capital. Their capital stocks represent the exact amount of 
money in their business, and these small concerns will be hit for a 
larger part of this tax any concerns in the 3 The large 
concerns who have immense capitals with a 5 deal of watered 
stock, although they are making enormous profits, will be practically 
eliminated from this excess profits tax. 

As above stated, we are het a and anxious to do our t, but we 
feel the way this excess profits tax has been drawn it force the 
majority of concerns out of business—both the jobbers and manufac- 
turers—while others who are equally as able to pay this tax as our- 
selves, or even more so, will be practically eliminated from paying their 
part of the same, 

We assure you we will appreciate your kind consideration to this 
matter, and, thanking yon in advance for the same, we are, 

* 


Yours, very tru 
CowAn-McCiune Co., 
C. M. THOMAS 
President. 


different lines 


Per 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 26, 1917. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Please refer to section 304 of the revenue bill, which, in 
our opinion, is very objectionable from a number of standpoints. 

In the first place, it is retroactive and will require a payment of the 
tax on goods already purchased and paid for; and u which the 
manufacturer has already, in many cases, fixed a resale price. 

In the second place, almost oe drug stock, wholesale and retail, 
has some articles that are unsalable or of very slow sale. If these 
contain even a trace of alcohol, the tax will apply also to them, thus 
adding an unwarranted tax to practically dead stock. 

In the third place, when this additional tax is removed the article 
containing alcohol on which the tax has been paid will come in com- 
petition with i manufactured articles upon which the additional 
tax does not have to be paid and the result will be a loss of value. 

In the fourth place, the tax is impractical of administration, and can 
progas very 1 55 net 88 to oe 5 We all know 

re are erally thousands of preparations in the drug busi- 

Shick contain all the way from a trace of alcohol to ja than 

ered a considerable amount. A large num- 
ese preparations are in packages. containing com tively 
few ounces and in which the alcoholic content is very If the 


Government is to attempt to figure this. alcoholic content, to 


assess 
and collect a tax upon it, the expense of determining and collecting the 
tax will leave little, if any, net revenue. . 
In the fifth place, the tax is discriminatory. The drug trade is 
already bearing more than its fair share of taxation and should not be 
burdened with this. 


We must 1 and vigorously protest against this measure. 


Yours, very „ 
Tue Hessic-Ettis DRUG Co., 
Per J. W. WYNNE. 


* — 


Brown Coat Co. (Ixc.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 26, 1917. 
Hon. K. D. MeK Tran 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. MCKELLAR : I sent you a telegram this morning, which 


I confirm, as follows: 

“Proposed legislation giving Federal Trade Commission power to 
fix coal prices very unjust, unless equally applied on all commodities, 
and trust you will use all your efforts to combat its enactment into law.” 

I am moved to send vou this telegram on account of the gross injus- 
tice it appears the Government is willing to inflict upon the coal trade; 
that is, in fixing the price of coal, or 5 the Federal Trade 
Commission to fx the price of coal, and practi y leaving all other 
commodities on a competitive basis as they have been heretofore. 

Since the war began the price of coal has not advanced in anythin 
like the same ratio as many other basic commodities, such as steel, 
iron, copper, cotton, cotton seed, wheat, corn, and most all other farm 
products. At our mines right now we are paying $2.40 per bushel for 
corn with which to feed our mules as against a price of 75 cents two 
years ago. : 

This year we have bought $9,000 worth of steel rails, $7,000 worth 
of copper wire, and have paid three times the normal price for both of 
these. A great deal of heavy machinery is used in the mining of coal 
and we are paying from two to three and one-half times the nor 
price, not only for any new equipment we have to get but for any 
repairs that we have to have. Ye are now paying 81.921 per ke 
for ponies as against $1.124 on our contract which pent last Augus 

If we are to have the sale pos of our product fixed, which probably 
means reduced, then we are indeed in a sad plight when all the com- 
modities we have to buy are permitted on a free market. 

As you are well aware, there has not been a dollar profit in the coal- 
mining business up until last year for the past 10 years, and the price 
of coal during that time being entirely too low, the present price looks 
like, no doubt, high in comparison; but the difficulty is more largely 
in that the ye was too low in former years instead of too high at 

e. 


the present 
Yours, very truly, R. L. Brown, President. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
OFFICE or DIRECTOR, 


Washington, August 2, 1917. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: ee DINARE to your communication of Jul 


11, ma certain inquiries, I have just received from the War Depart- 
ment the ‘ormation in answer to your inquiries numbered 1, 5, 6, and 
7, as follows: 

“1. Yes. 

“5, Yes. 


“6. Prior to coming into the Quartermaster Corps, Maj. Whitson 
had four years’ train’ g in a military school, after which he held a 
brevet captaincy in the Illinois National Guard, in which organization 
be was a commissioned officer. is commission in the Quartermaster 
Corps is dated June 6, 1917 

"Ts Hamilton has had 14 years’ experience in the Massachusetts 
National Guard, in which organization he was a commissioned officer, 
He was co oned as an officer in the Quartermaster Corps June 6 
1917. He never had any assignment with the advisory commission o 
the Council of National ense.” 

The other queries contained in your letter have heretofore been 


answered. 5 
Very truly, yours, W. S. GIFFORD, Director, , 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN MEXICO. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I submit the following communication, 
which came in my mail this morning marked Bulletin of Mexi- 
can News Bureau, 613 Riggs Building, Washington, D. C.,” 
which I ask to have printed in the Record. I do this in view of 
the press communication or news item in the Washington Post 
and other papers to-day announcing that a propaganda will be 
carried on for some time in this country as preparatory to the 
Carranza Government applying in due season to the United 
States for a loan, variously estimated at from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. I wish to call attention to this first of the series, 
and I shall from time to time, as appropriate occasions appear, 
put in the ConGressionat Recorp other information showing the 
activities and the friendly interest of the Carranza Government 
in preserving peace and chasing out pro-German agents in 
Mexico. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

[Bulletin of Mexican News Bureau, 613 Ri Building, Washington, 
D. C. Aug. 2, 19171 
GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN MEXICO. 

The fact that the Mexican Government is opposed to the carrying on 
of any pro-German propaganda in that country is demonstrat b 
some noteworthy occurrences. It recently came to the knowledge of the 
officials that a shipment of several hundred cases of arms and ammuni- 
tion had been made to the port of Salina Cruz, on the Pacific side of the 
Isthmus of beh mal and consigned to certain private parties who 


were ed of being engaged in pro-German intrigue in the State 
of Chiapas. The shipment was ordered to be seized, which was done 


immediately upon its arrival. 
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The locai authorities of the city of Guadalajara recently became con 
nizant of a plan on the eo of certain German agents in that city to 
hold a meeting or festival in one of the leading theaters for the povan 
of “advancing the cause of the Hohenzollerns against the civil na- 

tions of Europe,” as the local newspapers Ae it. The authorities 
let it be understood that this project wo be regarded unfavorably, 
whereupon the promoters of the movement the announced: pur- 
pose and character of the meeting to one for the benefit of the poor 
children of the aty. 

The recent strike of yari err in the Tampico oil fields which 
is claimed by S portion of the foreign press to have been instigated by 
German sympa ers or agents, but of which there is no proof and little 
probability, was settied py the State authorities and normal conditions 
promptly restored. 

Several months ago the authorities of Mexico City arrested the 
managers of a theater for proposing to give moving onion popes 
to illustrate the German side of the campa in Europe, but whic 
were declared after inspection by the officials to be “ fakes,” but at the 
same time ission was given to the exhibition of films taken by 

ving accurate representations of the Battle 

e se 8 recor e. ——.— —_— to prore, that no — 

out 'n c s suppo any movemen 
against absolute neutrality, 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to have placed in the RECORD 
without reading some discussion by the Atlanta (Ga.) Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association in regard to the war 


revenue bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion to do so will be granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
ATLANTA MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 
Atlanta, Ga., August 2, . 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 


Finance Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SIR: At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Merchants and Manu urers’ Association of Atlanta, representing the 
jobbing and manufacturing interests of this city, held for the 
of considering the pro; war-revenue bill, known as H. R. 4280, the 
undersigned were peperntes a committee to present for your consider- 
ation the views of the members of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association regarding certain features of said bill. 

The committee was instructed to exercise its discretion as to whether 
it would g to Washington and seek an audience with you at which to 


present these views, or offer them in the form of a simple statement 
over their signatures. We decided that in the interest of economy both 
in mone time to adupt the latter medium. 


We will endeavor to -onfine ourselves to the more salient features of 
the bill, having rticular regard to those provisions which, in our 
judgment, are calculated to work grievous inequalities for the great 
majority of the merchants of our section; to impair their preducrive 

ers, if not actually to threaten their existence. Let us say here that 
8 of this organization are thoroughly alive not only to the 
needs of the Government but to the great difficulty of levying such a 
tax as is contemplated so as to make it bear equally H 805 every class 
of business; and there is not the slightest desire on the part of any 
member to avoid his fair of the 5 but they believe 
that the bill as it now «tands, owing to certain conditions prevailing in 
the South for several years prior to the war, is not only discriminatory 
in its effect but places a burden upon the mercantile houses of this sec- 
tion that only the strongest can survive, and that the ultimate result 
of its operation will be to deprive the Government of, rather than pro- 
vide it with, revenue S 

We wish, therefore, on behalf of the members of this association to 
enter our very earnest protest against— 

First. The arbitrary and inflexible basis upon which the maximum 
norma! profit is fixed and from which point the supertax begins. 

Second. The Jones amendment, 8 an extra tax of 15 per cent 
on 80 per cent of the amount of undistributed net income. 

We would point out that the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, the avera 
of which is to be the measure of a normal year—except where the 
amount so produced is less than 6 per cent on the invested capital 
when a minimum of 6 per cent is to be allowed as the standard of 
normal earnings—were three notoriously lean years in our section of 
the country, and their average would refiect in a majority of cases 
no more than 50 per cent of a normal year. In fact, there has not 
been any such thing as a normal year in our section since the panic 
of 1907. Business was just beginning to reach for normal results in 
1914. when the war broke out, and the situation was changed in a 
day from one of t premise of prosperity to one of extreme depres- 
sion and small ne gs. 

We therefore submit that the basis should be either fixed by selecting 
and averaging the three years immediately or to 1907, or by allow- 
ing the taxpayer to choose three years out of the five prewar years 
of 1909 to 1913, inclusive, from which to arrive at a just . 

Where under the foregoing plan the be pe a fall below a fair mini- 
of earnings to invested capital, in fixing a permissible 

im ch to superimpose the “war excess profits“ taxation 
the law should discriminate between mercantile houses and large in- 
dustrial corporations; between the small close corporations whose earn- 
ings are as much a matter of personal service and enterprise on the 
part of its members as they are of antes invested; between those 
whose administrators draw moderate salaries and whose earnings are 
largely absorbed by salaries; between those whose capital is real and 
those whose stock is partly represented by will or other assumed 
value. In each of such former cases a nimum normal earning of 
adi per cent on capital and surplus should be allowed before the super- 

s 


In the j mt of the members of this association the Jones amend- 
ment is ensible, either as an economic measure or 
int of fairness to a ciass of 


that for sake of the stability and u 


the mercantile concerns of the . Government 
regulate such matters at all, it should 
paying out, in dividends, exceedfng 50 


any fiscal period during the war rather than encow 
dends from profits which are, in part at least, unque 
or paper“ profits. 

It undeniably true that the average 


e excessive divi- 
onably fictitious 


bber and manufacturer is 


carrying the largest stocks, both in quan T and value, he has ever 
ore called upon to carry. This is not of his own choosing, but 
grew out of the exigencies o prices and competition, hese 


stocks are owned at pinnacle prices. e has had to assume larger risks 
in extending credits than ever before in supplying his customers with 
no more than their usual requirements in quantity. This has served 
to correspondingly increase his receivables. B measure of the 

of ipcreased stocks and the amount of increased receivables 


‘ere appear to you quite that the amounts with- 
drawn in the payment of reasonable dividends to stockholders and to 
meet the demands of the Government will greatly strain the best- 
fortified concerns, and we capitally fear will prove embarrassi ta 
others not so fortunately situated. To place an extra war tax of 15 
per cent upon undivid rofits (granting that 50 per cent of such 
rofits were 1 to dividends and the payments of the Federai 
axes) would, in our judgment, cost the Government more in impaired 
prosute power than the tax thus derived would amount to, and we 
rust to the wisdom and prudent forethought of our law: to see 
that this amendment is defeated. 

In conclusi 


mands are laid n us, and we want to feel not onl 
has been as yp iy assessed as the exigencies of the situation al- 
hat the in “m 


production, 9 
opm proper opportunity for 
fortification for the commercial ggle of peace while remaining un- 
impaired as a revenue producer, capable of meeting extraordinary de- 
mands — financial „ 7 
ou x 
sai H. E. CHOATE, Chairman. 
Of J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 
“James J. RAGAN, 
Of Ragan-Malone Co. 
J. D. Ronixsax, 
Of A. M. Robinson Co, 


TERRITORIAL ADJUSTMENT IN EUROPE, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, many of the newspapers of the 
country have been in an intelligent and patriotic way setting 
forth the rights of our Republic in the great contest now going 
on in Europe. Among the newspapers that have been writing 
some very strong editorials on that and cognate subjects is the 
Washington Post. I present an editorial appearing in thecolumns 
of that paper, which I should like to have read and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the read- 
ing of the editorial? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Saz FOR DEMOCRACY.” 


‘There has been much discussion in Eu as to the territorial adjust- 
ment that would make a satisfactory ba: for permanent peace. The 
allies have made it —.— that they stand for the complete restoration of 
Belgium. Former Premier Asquith has recently reiterated that Great 
Britain is in complete sympathy with the aim of France to force the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine. 

In refrain from making any political alliances with the allies the 
United States followed hi ic tradition. Mest Americans of vision 
realize, however, that America's stake in the war is quite as big as that 
of any of the -ations on whose side this country is fighting. America is 
being made safe from a future direct attack by the German Government. 
That such an attack would be made if Germany should become a world 
navare is shown by the records of German intrigue in the United 

es 

Germany's spy system covered, and perhaps still covers, every State 
in the Dion. tt is 3 si t that Capt. Boy-Ed. the former 
naval attaché in the United States, should now be at the head of the 
German intelligence bureav. 

The prim: interest of the United States in the war is to make this 
country safe from any possible aggression of German autocracy, drunk 
with its belief in its own power. With the territorial aims of the allles, 
this country can have no interest except where they bear upon the future 
safety of democracy. 

A re-urrence of war after the world has been so shaken by the present 
catastrophe would be disastrous to America, as it would be to the smaller 
democracies. It is in this light that any territorial aims of the allies 
or the central powers must be viewed in America. 

Fortunately, this country has not committed itself to any principle of 
settlement t. that implied in the statement which reverberates 
through the civilized nations of the world, The world must be made 
safe for democracy.” 

Well may the American propie pour forth their blood and treasure in 
fighting for the safety of themselves and the generations of Americans 
yet to come! 

The frontier of America is where the flag flies in the Pershing expe- 
dition in France. It is better that the fight should be waged and won 
there now than that it should be waged on American soll later on. 

Talk of peace from Germany will deceive no patriotic American. It 
will not serve its shrewd purpose in delaying the training and equipment 
of adre force of American 


German le reform their Government and prove that 
mili has given way the free thought and expression of the people 
who henceforth will run thelr own na then l the world have as- 


But so long as mad rulers continue in unlimited 
power no democracy will be saf 


e. 

When the time comes to consider peace terms American representa- 
tives at the councii table meed themselves but one q n “Do 
these terms make the world tly safe for democracy?” 
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SENATOR GALLINGER AND THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. WEEKS. I ask to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial taken from the Marine Journal of Saturday, July 14. 

There being no objection, the editerial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A MAN WHO WAS RIGHT. 

Senator GALLINGER has left Washington for a needed rest at home, 
and this marks a proper occasion to my that if ever a public man found 
every argument and warning absolutely verified in the result this dis- 
tinction belongs to the New Hampshire Senator, the senior leader of 
his party in the Upper Chamber at the National Capitol. 

First as e to the lamented Senator Frye, of Maine, and then 
as foremost in the fight, Senator GALLINGER has emphasized for many 
yone the need of a large American merchant shipping in pare and war. 

t is a matter of histery how dificult it was to make heard and 
realized by the Senators and Representatives of the solid South and the 
Mississippi Valley. But Senator GALLINGER, undiscouraged, pressed 
on and on, and was able to command entire respect and increasing su 
port, eyen from his political and sectional antagonists. However, the 
careful measures which be proposed unfortunately falled to command 
the few votes r te for a yrat er in both Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at same time, and t ere the coun met the shock 
ot up great war fearfully unprepared in one department of the national 

efense. 
That.war, however, has brought a wonderful awakening. It must 
be a oe are of amusement and satisfaction 5 Senator GALLINGER tO 
ents have been 


uen the facts and res of 
Tera i and weet tein, S sinee the er hae by Presi sat Wilson, Secre- | 


inal nt to the truth about our merchant shipping. as E ip it ae 
a thing as copyright of public ales ype 
Bona tor might — most of what Dn “camvincing im in — 


If the bills 755 
ed, the war would have found the United States with well b- 

lished steamship lines of large, fast ships to South America, the Orien 

s otħer quarters of the world, — by American ci 

by capable crews, and constituted eS reserve of | incalculable value 
be the United States in this emergene There would have been auxil- 
my, cruisers, transport: ane supply ships of a kind for which fabulous 
have been more and greater 


m appropriation called for these bills which Senator 
eee . . — were three or four million dollars a r. It is 


1 verre GALLINGER’s policies 


were ever dreamed of by 3 men, for — . and supplies 
haste makes waste Inevitable. 


South and West dnn. 
American people. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE wan. 

Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on Rules I report back 
adversely the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) providing for the 
appointment of a joint committee to be known as the joint com- 
mittee on the conduet of the war, and I submit a report (No. 
102) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2688) to 
extend the time for constructing a bridge across the Missouri 
River near Kansas City, Mo., authorized by an act approved 
June 17, 1914, and I submit a report (No. 101) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for the third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 2734) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2735) providing for an amendment to section 2298 
of the Revised Statutes, allowing homestead and other public- 
land affidavits to be taken before the military commander of 
any person engaged in military or naval service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2736) to establish a Bureau of Publicity in the De- 
partment of Commerce to haye charge of all the advertising of 


the Federal Government; to secure greater publicity for infor- 
mation intended for the. general public and coming from the 
various departments of the Government; to advise and counsel 
with all private interests regarding foreign advertising; and to 
cooperate with organized advertising interests of the Nation in 
promoting and in securing legislation to compel adherence to 
honesty and reliability in the advertising of all firms and 
individuals throughout the Nation; to the Committee on Com- 


merce.. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2737) to enable the Government of 
the United States to secure means to protect American shipping 
from the attacks of submarine torpedoes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2738) to establish a fish hatchery on Strawberry 
Lake in North Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 2739) to establish a fish-eulture station on the 
upper Des Lacs Lake in North Daketa; to the Committee on 
Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 2740) granting an increase of pension to Seward 
Newtson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2741) to provide for the erection of a public build- - 
ing at Dover, Me.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 


G 
By Mr. WATSON: 
5 A bilt ( S. 2742) granting an Increase of pension to William AL 
chooley 
A bill, is. 2743) granting an increase of pension to Isaiah P. 
Watts; and 
A bill (S. 2744) granting a pension * J. Monroe Fitch; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


FOREIGN VESSELS IN COASTWISE TRADE, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I introduce a bill, and I desire to state 
that I do not approve of the policy involved in the bill as a 
permanent one, but under existing circumstances I am inclined 
to think that such a measure as is embodied ought to be 
approved.. I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

The bill (S. 2733) to authorize the President to permit, by 
proclamation, foreign-built vessels registered under the laws 
of the United States and vessels of foreign registry to engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United States was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. d 


SPEECH OF HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following coneurrent resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was read: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 13. 

Resolved: by the House of eee. (the Senate concurring); 
That 100,000 copies of the speech of the Hon. FREDERICK- C. Hicks, 
of New York, delivered in the House of Representatives on June 14 on 
“The 2 of the United States,“ together with the illustrations in 
color, referred to a ee Hicks, be printed as a document, 70,000 
for the use use and 30,000 for the use of the Senate, to be 
distributed trench the folding room. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the concurrent resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLMENT OF RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore Iaid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was reed: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 19. 


BR none rive ga the House o resentatives (the Senate concurringy 
in the enrollment of He bilt H. R. 4285, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and — ond of cer- 
lic aig on rivers and harbors, and for other puposes,” the 
Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to number the sec- 
tions following section 4 of the bill in consecutive numeral order, any- 
thing in the conference report to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate concur in the resos 
lution of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTUAL PRODUCTS— CONFERENCE REPORT 
(S. DOC. NO. 73). 


Mr. GORE. I submit a report from the conference committee 
of the two Houses on House bill 4188, known as the food-survey, 
bill. I wish to say that I shall take advantage of the first op- 
portunity to ask for the consideration of this report, I ask 
that it be printed and lie on the table, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the repo: 
will be received and printed. i 
The report is as follows: f 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4188) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
5, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
85, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 7, 8, 9, 13, 19, 23, 28, and 39, 
and agree to the same. 
~ Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

It shall be the duty of any person, when requested by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or any agent acting under his instructions, 
to answer correctly, to the best of his knowledge, under oath or 
otherwise, all questions touching his knowledge of any matter 
authorized to be investigated under this section, or to preduce 
all books, letters, papers, or documents in his possession, or 
under his control, relating to such matter. Any person who 
shall, within a reasonable time to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, not exceeding 30 days from the date of the 
receipt of the request, willfully fail or refuse to answer such 
questions or to produce such books, letters, papers, or documents, 
or who shall willfully give any answer that is false or misleading, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “, or con- 
tract with persons to grow“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
said amendment, after the word “at,” insert “such important 
central ”; in the same line, after the word“ markets,” insert“ as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time designate 
and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by the Senate amendment insert $650,000” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its-dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 11 
of said amendment, after the word “admission,” insert “ for 
immediate slaughter at ports of entry“; in the same line, after 
the word “ cattle,” insert which are otherwise free from dis- 
ease and which have not been exposed to the infection of any 
other disense within 60 days next before their exportation“; in 
line 17 of said amendment, after the word “ninety,” change 
the period to a colon and insert: “Provided, That the importa- 
tion of tick-infested cattle from any country referred to in this 
section in which foot-and-mouth disease exists, which existence 
shall be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, is pro- 
hibited: Provided further, That all cattle imported under the 
provon of this section shall be slaughtered in accordance with 
We provisions of the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 674), 
Sommonly called the meat-inspection amendment, and the rules 
and regulations promulgated thereunder by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and that their hides shall be disposed of under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed insert 10“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word “ authorize,” insert “in his dis- 


cretion ”; and change the section number to “11”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed by the Senate amendment insert “12”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

T. P. GORE, 
i E. D. SMITH, 
A Hoxe SMITA, 
©. S. PAGE, 
Wm. S. KENYON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
A. F. LEVER, 
GORDON LEE, 
E. S. CANDLER, 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
JAuxs C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


LEASE OF PHOSPHATE LANDS. ; 


Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. BRANDEGED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2156) to authorize exploration for and 
disposition of potassium or sodium. 

Mr. REED. What is the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the potash bill, which I brought up day 
before yesterday and then asked unanimous consent for its 
consideration. It was intimated, however, that there was objec- 
tion because some Senators desired to examine the bill. They 
have since that time had opportunity to examine it, and the 
report has been printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, before that motion is- 
put, I will request that the conference report on the food-admin- 
istration bill be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the conference report on House bill 4961. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is a motion pending 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that a 
reet to lay before the Senate a conference report is always 

order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is always in order to present a conference 
report, but I do not understand that when a motion is pending 
it is in order to disturb the order of business for any purpose 
whatever. I rise to a question of order. There is a motion 
pending, and it must be determined before anything else can 
be acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Nevada that only when a motion to adjourn is 
pending is it not proper to lay a conference report before the 
Senate, according to Rule XXVII, which is the rule governing 
the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion, of course, is not 
debatable. The Chair Jays before the Senate the conference 
report, which will be stated. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the conference report on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Thé PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. This conference report was presented to 
the Senate day before yesterday, I believe. Has the Senate now 
voted to proceed to its consideration? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to ‘he 
Senator from Connecticut that it was in order to call up the con- 
ference report after the message came from the House this 
morning. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The question still is, then, I assume, 
whether or not the Senate will now proceed to its considera- 
tion? A conference report can be presented at any time, of 
course, but whether or not the Senate will proceed to its con- 
sideration must be determined by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 7 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I rise to a point of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The Senator from Oregon 
will state his point of order. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As the President pro tempore has 
just decided, the presentation of the report is in order at any 
time under Rule XXVII, “except when the Journal is being 
read or a question of order or a motion to adjourn is pending.” 
The rule provides further: 


And when reeeived— 


It has been received— 


the question of proceeding to the consideration of the * ge It raised, 
shall be immediately put, and shall be determined with debate. 

I request, therefore, that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the conference report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make this suggestion : 
I hope the chairman of the committee will not put us in the 
position where we can not even ask to have this matter go over 
or offer any reasons for having it go over until Monday. I sug- 
gest to the Chair that the Senator from Nevada had the floor, 
and when the Senator from Nevada had the floor nobody else 
could take the floor except by his consent. He had the floor and 
had made a motion—and is still holding the floor, as I under- 
stand—when the Senator from Oregon rose, But, however that 
may be, I appeal to the Senator from Oregon not to put us in a 
position where we can not have any conference among ourselves 
with reference to whether this conference report shall be taken 
up to-day or go over until Monday. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not know that I made 
myself plain in regard to the point of order which I suggested. 
I thought I distinctly heard the Senator from Nevada move to 
proceed to the consideration of a certain bill. Whereupon the 
Senator from Oregon rose and moved to proceed to the considera- 
tion of a conference report. That is not in order, The Senator 
from Nevada, it seems to me, is entitled to a vote on his motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not agree 
with the Senator, this being the case of the conference report; 
but, if the Senator desires, the Chair has no pessible objection 
to the Senator taking an appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The conference report had been pre- 
sented before the Senator from Nevada made his motion, and 
was in the possession of the Chair. Now, the Senator from 
Nevada has moved to proceed to the consideration of a bill 
after the morning business has been closed. I think that mo- 
tion is in order, and nothing else is in order except to vote on 
, his motion one way or the ether, either up or down, I do not 

see how he has lost the floor or how his motion has been swept 
away from the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
conference report having been presented, the question now is 
one of consideration, and the Chair, on reflection, thinks that 
the point of order made by the Senator from Connecticut is well 
taken under the circumstances, and will, therefore, reverse 
himself on that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMOOT. When was the conference report presented to 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It must be taken up on mo- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask, when was it presented to the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was presented to the Sen- 
ate on August 2. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when the conference 
report was presented on the 2d day of August I said at the 
time that it had no official standing in the Senate, and was 
simply presented for the purpose of having it printed for the 
information of the Senate; that was all. The first time the 
report has been presented officially to the Senate is this morn- 
ing, when the report came over from the other House, after 
having been voted upon favorably there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed by 
the officers of the Senate that the report was duly: presented in 
accordance with precedent on the 2d of August, and, therefore, 
the Chair thinks the motion of the Senator from Nevada is the 
pending business of the Senate. That motion, of course, at this 
time is not debatable, 

The Senator from Nevada moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 2156, to authorize exploration 
for and disposition of potassium or sodium. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it proper to ask that the bill be read, so that we may know what 
the bill is before voting? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is, of course, proper. The 
Secretary will read the bill. Does the Senator desire the title 
read or the bill read in full? 

Mr. KENYON.. I should like to have the bill read in order 
that we may know what the bill is before voting. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I also ask that the report be 
read for the information of the Senate. 


Mr. BRAND Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
On a motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill, can the 
bill be read before we have decided to proceed to its considera- 


tion? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the bill 


art read, but on objection would not think the report could 
rea 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I withdraw the request to 
have the bill read if the report can be read. I notice that it is 
shorter, and it will perhaps give the facts just as well. 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. Is there objection to the 
reading of the report? The Chair hears none, and the report 
will be read before the question of the consideration of the bill 
is decided. 

The Secretary read the report on Senate bill 2156, submitted by 
Mr. Prrrrax on the 3d instant, as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to which was . the bill 
(S. 2156) to authorize exploration for and tion of potassium, 
having had the same under consideration, begs leave te — it back 
to the Senate with amendments, and recommends that the bill do pass. 

The provisions of with the exception of the amendments, 
are not unfamiliar to the Senate. With the exceptions named, the pro- 
visions in the bill are practically identical with the provisions coneern- 
9 In the so-called Fenr neral leasing bill known as H. R. 


ner the bill os 
upon the ment of that Congress with it the le 

late relations to The same provision was carried in H. R. 406, 

which oF ror the House of Representatives during the first session of the 


though there has been an intense controve Ter over 2 rovisions 
5 oll in the —- leasing bills ref to, the never 
been an mayen Be regard to the potash precision except: in 
the Committee on Publie . — during the present consideration of this 
bill. The controversy is believed by e committee to have been settled 

the amendments off 8 and approved by the 
. Papan of the Interior hereinafter out. 

‘he situation in the United States is extremely serious. Mr. 
Pennock, chairman of the subcommittee of the chemical com- 
mittee under the advisory committee on alkalies, said : 

“J should say when you come to sum it all up that at the tapi 
time, from all these sources, we shall not get for the year 1917 
twenty to hone? thousand tons, perhaps, of potassium oxide. I 
R te is a hig h figure, out of the Requirements of the country for 

A ons.“ 


The ints or they the Interior, in a letter addressed to Senator Myers, 
under date of 11, 1917, in discussing the bill under consideration, 
K Potash is an essential in the production of food and cotton and 
essential in . of certain munitions of war. Fam advised 


the 
that in 1913 the United 8 
while the domestic 


the importation of 
e production in the — 


The a —— 3 tween this statement and the testimony 
of Mr ed by the fact that Mr. Pennock is referring 
to the „ 3 in the form of an oxide, whereas the Secre- 
bine! iao eee t 8 in its usual commercial form of a chloride. 

r potash is evidenced by the fact that its normal 
peire is about $40 per J while at the 9 nt im 

on, We must have a supply ot 

an 


cul 
was only ‘about 10,000 1 and the 3 
berhood of 16,000 tons.“ 


boasted of this monopoly and has stated that the United States has 

gone into the war with a rope around its neck, and that it will be 

ee through the lack of potash fertilizer, to meet its demands for 
s 


There is = 4 empoi of 5 9 in the United States, but it 
ot be d zoe means have been provided by 
— of the — . — in the letter above referred 


s: 
One hundred and EN thousand six hundred and twenty-nine acres 
ublic lands centaini his mineral are withdrawn from development. 
area includes Soari Lake, Cal. so of the largest known deposits. 
I am informed that two reduction A vig ts have recently been completed 
on the shores of the lake and that y have direct railroad connections, 
and can not oniy start work immediately but can increase their ca- 
pacities if authority for the develo 3 be given.” 
The present bill has been ‘ca: lly prepared to meet the require- 
ments. of the 8 of the known area above referred to and to 


encourage the g for unknown supplies of tash on other 
ions of ther publie domain. e. accomplish the first purpose the 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to lease known deposits in 


areas not to exceed 2,560 acres under such conditions as will insure the 
Production of potash and guarantee its sale to the panne at a reasonable 
The second object of the bill is aecomplished by granting the 
8 — * on not to exceed 2,560 acres of land with the 
z ege of prospecting the same for potash. If potash is discovered, 
e prospector ts ted one-fourth of such land contained in the permit 
as a reward for his indus and discovery. The remainder of such land 
contained in such permit is then subject to lease under the terms of 
the “oper ey other words as to unknown deposits, a permittee may 
obtain t to 640 acres by discovery, and as to the known deposits a 

5 o of the Uni e United States may operate the same under a lease. 

amendments recommended by the committee are as follows: 
ty In the title strike out “or sodium.” 

2) Line 5 page af 3 out words “ qualified under this act“ and 
2 7 — 5 citizen of the United States, an association of such 
a corporation: organized under the laws of any State or 


54 e thereof, 
(3) Line 10 p page 1, strike owt public lands belongi g to the United 
States” and rt in lieu thereof “lands of the United — not 


known to contain — — deposits of the kinds above deseribed,“ 
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(4) Line 19, page 2, strike out words “ permits or” and 
the words “ may ber Ra 

3 Line 12, page 6 

6) Add to line 11, ‘page T, the follow! viso : 

“Provided, That no act shall prevent pay state or Terri- 
tory wherein the lands or deposits leased are located m le and 
collecting taxes on improvements npon or the output or product from 
oN or minerals leased under act.” 


rals 

from the leased pre as pence shall 
rice or prices fixed shall such as to 

para a Rae reasonable return to the lessee upon his investment and 


tion and lease wholly within the limits of the United States or Its pos- 
ons,” 

There is attached hereto, as a part of this report, a letter of Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, addressed to Senator PITTMAN, and that portion of 
the letter of the Secretary of the Interior of May 11, 1917, Kai rened to 
Senator Myers, dealing with potash: 


Tue ADVISORY COMMISSION, 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1917. 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, 


My Dran SENATOR: The potash situation in the United States can 
not be better stated than was stated by Dr. Ostwald, an eminent Ger- 
man scientist, who stated that if the United States entered the war it 
would do so with a rope around its neck. This prediction was based 
upon our dependence . — the German potash supp y, without access to 
hå 1 — ee production in this country would suffer serious cur- 

ments. 

To meet this situation a study was made of the possible sources of 
potash within the limits of the United States. This investigation de- 
veloped the fact that the Searles Lake property in California could be 
made to produce a supply of considerable magnitude; furthermore, it is 
the only material source so far developed. 

Action 1 to open up this field will be of enormous benefit to 
the agricultural interests in this country, and in fact if some source of 
= iy is wk almost immediately made available serious consequences 

resul 

Stocks of potash available in this conntr, 
have been exhausted. Some relief in this 
the immediate future. 

Very truly, yours, 


at the outbreak of the war 
irection must be provided in 


BERNARD M. BARUCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May II, 1917. 

My Dran Senator: I am in receipt of your request for report upon 
S. 2156, a bill “ To authorize exploration for and disposition of potas- 
sium or sodium.” 

The measure appears to be identical with sections relating to potash 
in H. R. 406, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, as reported the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands May 18, 1916, Said H. R. 406 also 
provided for the development and dis tion of deposits of oil, gas, and 
phosphate, and I am of opinion that legislation providi for and en- 
couraging the development of all of these deposits should had at the 
earliest ible moment. as a war measure. 

Potash is an essential in the production of food and cotton and 
essential in the manufacture of certain munitions of war. I am advised 
that in 1913 the United States re tess 8 529,000 tons, 
while the domestic production was 400 tons, and that og that year 
about 20,000 tons of potassium chloride were used in the industries and 
about 500,000 tons in agriculture. In 1916 the importation of potash 
was only about 10,000 tons and the domestic production in the neigh- 
borhood of 16,000 tons. One hundred and thirty thousand six hundred 
and twenty-nine acres of public Jands containing this mineral are with- 
drawn from development. This area includes Searles Lake, Cal., one of 
the largest known deposits. J am informed that two reduction plants 
have recently been completed on the shores of the lake and tha they 
have direct railroad connections, and can not only start work immedi- 
ately but can increase their capacities if authority for the development 

iven, 

Phosphate rock is present in large and valuable quantities in the 
public Tanda of Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, and Florida, and 
approximately 2,400,0 acres containing such deposits are at present 
withdrawn. This mineral also is an exceedingly valuable element of 
fertilization of farm lands, and the supply at reasonable prices would 
greatly stimulate our agricultural production. 


Cordially, yours. 
dain FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 
Hon. Henry L. Myers, 


Chairman Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the 
Senate is the motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
concerning which this report is made. $ 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as, in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2156) to au- 
thorize exploration for and disposition of potassium or sodium, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendments of the committee. 


The first amendment was, on page 1, line 5, after the words 
“any applicant,” to strike out “ qualified under this act” and 
insert “ who is a citizen of the United States, an association of 
such citizens, or a corporation organized under the laws of any 
State or Territory thereof,” so as to read: 


of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, 
regulations as he may prescribe, to grant to any 


That the Secreta’ 
under such rules a 


S ean he a a eres or e pt lag s association of such 
Territory thereof, 4 pros eee e laws of any State or 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, page 2, line 1, after 
the word “on,” to strike out “public lands belonging to the 
United States” and insert “lands of the United States not 
known to contain valuable deposits of the kinds above de- 
scribéd,” so as to read: 


A rospect! rmit which shall give the ex i 

for Ge des, A, phates, C U weet at 
potassium, or borates, carbonates, or nitrates of sodium, or borates of 
caleinm, or associated similar salts on lands of the United States not 
known to contain valuable deposits of the kinds above described for a 
period of not exceeding two years, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator that 
that amendment go over for the present, as I desire to offer an 
amendment to accompany it; and by letting it go over we can 
amend it without asking for a reconsideration. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will proceed with the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 24, after 
the word “by,” to strike out “permits or"; and on the same 
line, after the word “be,” to insert “operated by the United 
States, or,“ so as to read: 

All other lands described and embraced in such a’ prospecting 
permit from and after the exercise of the right to patent accorded to 
the discoverer, and all other lands known to contain such valuable 
deposits as are enumerated in section 1 hereof and not covered by 
leases, may be operated by the United States, or leased by the Secretar 
of the Interior, through advertisement, competitive bidding, or suc 
other methods as he may by general .regulations adopt, etc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
agreed to, without objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nevada, having this bill in charge, why this amendment was 
inserted, which would permit the United States to enter upon 
the public domain and operate mining claims. 

It seems to me that any effort upon the part of the Government 
to engage in mining operations must be attended with very great 
expense, and the operations would not be at all satisfactory; 
and I can not conceive of the United States going into the mining 
business. If it does, it will certainly result in extravagance, 
in waste, in inefficiency, and in nonproductiveness. It is a de- 
parture to which I could hardly reconcile myself; and I shall be 
very glad to hear the Senator from Nevada, if he will, give such 
explanation as he desires to give relative to this radical de- 
parture from the policy heretofore governing and obtaining in 
this country with respect to the development of our mineral 
resources. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I hold largely the same views 
with regard to the Government operation of mining properties 
as does the Senator from Utah, but this is undoubtedly an ex- 
ception. 3 

In the first place, the known supplies of potash in this coun- 
try, as we are informed by the various governmental depart- 
ments and by all those who are familiar with the subject, are 
very limited. The report shows and the hearings before the 
committee show that the principal deposit in the United States 
to-day is at Searles Lake, Cal. That deposit is in solution, or 
brine. It is liquid. In the very nature of things, its develop- 
ment will be monopolistic. There can not be competition in it. 
These solutions may be drained from this lake from any one 
point. There is another phase of it, and that is that there is 
competition in the sale of all other minerals that I know of ex- 
cept potash. The only great supply of potash in the world is in 
Germany. Germany has had a monopoly of the potash of the 
world for years, Germany controls the price of that potash, 
though it is owned by private individuals. It has used its power 
of control over the potash in Germany for international political 
purposes. It has controlled the export and raised and lowered 
the price as it saw fit. 

Why, let me call your attention to a statement on that sub- 
ject. It will probably astonish the Senators. This is from the 
hearings: 


The following recently 8 quotation of privy councilor of the 
German Empire, Wilhelm Ostwald, is of interest and has a direct bearing 
on the situation: 

“America went into the war like a man with a rope around his neck 
which is in enemy’s hands and is pretty tightly drawn. With its tre- 
mendous deposits, Germany has a world monopoly in potash, a point of 
immense value which can not be reckoned too highly when once this war 
is going to be settled. It is in 8 power to dictate which of the 
nations shall have plenty of food and which shall starve. Germany is in 
the position, often realized by Bismarck. to handle the long arm of the 
lever. The dearth of potash, as well as the ever-increasing results of 
the U-boat war, is working in Germany’s favor.” 


It is that peculiar situation that has led the committee to 
make an exception with regard to this matter. Now, then, the 
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Senator from Utah would not have that deposit in Searles Lake 
worked unless it could be so worked as to inure to the benefit 
of the people of this country. It may be necessary in the lease 
to specify terms which will guarantee the supply of that potash 
to the people of this country at such prices that they can afford 
to use it in farming; and if no one will take a lease under 
those conditions, if no one will take a lease under conditions 
that this Government thinks essential to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of this country, then the Government must operate those 
deposits itself, because we must have the potash. These hear- 
ings disclose the fact that potash is absolutely essential for 
the production of foodstuffs in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is no more important 
ingredient to the agricultural interest than potash. There are 
others. There are three ingredients that make up what is called 
the balanced fertilizer. They are phosphate, potash, and am- 
monia. 

I rose to call the attention of the Senator from Nevada to 
the fact that previous to the war, on May 1, 1912, statistics 
furnished me by the Agricultural Department show that muriate 
of potash 95 per cent pure was $40.15 a ton. On January 1, 
1916, it was $500 a ton. It is now selling at $360 a ton. So it 
is only a question of time when the potash that has been put 
from year to year on the farms throughout the country will have 
been exhausted. 

It is not very soluble except through the mechanical action of 
the plant itself, and from one crop to another it will stay in the 
soil. The lack of it is beginning to be evidenced throughout 
the country in a deterioration of the plant itself and in a falling 
off of the fruitage. 

If the Senator from Nevada will permit me further, I see the 
difficulty before us in reference to the Government entering into 
it. In this emergency where the Government owns the land and 
has the deposits and this ingredient is so essential, I think it is 
a wise provision to put in the bill giving the Government the 
power to furnish the people of the country this needed article. 
I am not going to discuss the question of embarking on it as a 
policy, but I personally have no objection to this, as the very 
foundation upon which the prosperity of this country depends 
is the farmer. I think if the Government is going to depart 
from its custom of engaging in business it may very well take 
the initiative in furnishing people those things upon which the 
production of agriculture depends, and which ultimately spell 
the prosperity or failure of this country. 

I call attention to this to show that even now the prices are 
prohibitive. We are depending upon the small trace of potash 
that is found in cottonseed meal, but as indieated there is noth- 
ing like an adequate amount for proper production throughout 
the entire agricultural interests of the country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I did not intend to go into 
any general discussion at this time. - 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Nevada whether later on he purposes generally entering into a 
discussion of the merits of the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not unless there are some questions asked, 
because the merits of the bill seem so obvious that I do not 
want to take up the time of the Senate with debate. I have 
said all I desire to say in the report on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. On what page is the Senate committee amend- 
ment under discussion? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the amendment allowing the Govern- 
ment of the United States to operate these potash deposits. 

Mr. NORRIS. On what page? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Line 24, page 2. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have it now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I would not favor as a gen- 
eral policy the Government going into the mining business or 
into any other business, as far as that is concerned, except 
where it is necessary for the public welfare. In this particular 
case I consider it essential to the public welfare that these 
potash deposits shall be worked and worked immediately. I 
want them worked through individual enterprise if possible, 
and if not possible I still want them worked. 

I will say that it is not the intention of the present adminis- 
tration—I speak now with authority—to operate as a Govern- 
ment proposition any of these deposits, provided they can obtain 
the development of those fields by individual capital and energy 
on a reasonable basis. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. $ 
Mr. KING. I wish to submit to the Senator from Nevada a 
and then upon the suggestion predicate a question, 
Has not the liberal policy of our Government which encour- 
aged individuais to enter upon the mineral lands of the United 
States and prospect and develop them and obtain patent 
thereto resulted in the greatest good to all, and secured the most 
rapid working and development of the mineral deposits found 
in such lands? In other words, under, pur present mineral pol- 
icy have we not obtained the very best results in the extrac- 
tion of minerals from the earth and in putting into circulation 
the mineral wealth which has so greatly enriched our country? 
Now, if such policy has been a successful one—and I think it 
has—why would not a continuation of that policy answer 
the present situation? If the potash lands have been with- 
drawn from entry, why not rescind the order of withdrawal and 
throw them open to private entry and permit the individual 
to go upon the lands and work them and obtain title thereto? 
It is obvious. that if the price of potash is as high as stated by 
the Senator from Nevada it would encourage private capital 
and individual effort, so that these lands would be developed 
and developed quickly in order that the occupants and owners 
of the same might reap the rich harvest that is now before 
it. We all know what activity there has been in copper, lead, 
zine, iron, and other mining properties owing to the high prices 
paid for these metals since the war began. The Senator knows 
that there never has been greater mining activity, and that 
there are now being developed hundreds of mines supposed to 
have been worked out that have been idle for years, and great 
quantities of mineral wealth are being shipped from them. 
are being worked, new mines discovered and oper- 
ated, and the wisdom of the mining policy of the Government 
demonstrated. 

Does not the Senator think the same policy with respect to 
potash lands would result in their development as it has re- 
sulted in the development of other mineral lands of the United 
States? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no great difference between the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from Nevada, but I do not 
think the Senator from Utah is familiar with this peculiar situ- 
ation. The bill does provide for prospecting. The bill provides 
for prospecting for unknown deposits, and it gives a title in fee 
to a portion of the discovered territory just the same as the 
present mining law. ‘There is not any distinction between that 
portion of the bill with regard to prospecting and the existing 
mineral law except in this, that under the existing mining law 
a man has no particular right on the public domain for any 
particular period of time, While he is prospecting under this 
bill he gets a permit which protects him in an exclusive right to 
prospect on 2,560 acres for two years. If during that time he 
discovers a deposit of potash, the Government gives him in fee 
simple one-quarter of that land, or 640 acres, as a bonus for his 
discovery, and that 640 acres is operated and worked by him 
just like all other mining property. But when there is no dis- 
covery to be made, when the discovery has already been made, 
when it is not unknown mineral land, but Government mineral 
land in which potash is known to exist, then such conditions 
do not call into exercise the energy or skill of any prospector. 
The Government then says as to this deposit which the agent of 
the Government itself has possibly discovered, we will lease such 
land, or work it ourselves if satisfactory leases can not be 
made ` 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUSTING. While the Senator is discussing the question 
whether the present system of mining has been entirely satis- 
factory, I should like to suggest to him the further question 
whether he does not consider the coal-mining situation more 
analogous to this situation than the mining of gold and silver, 
and why should not the Government at the present time take 
the control of the mines and exercise the right to operate them. 
In that case we in the Northwest would not be in the deplorable 
situation we are now in, whereby, although the winter is fast 
approaching, there is not, by any means, a sufficient amount of 
coal in sight obtainable to keep the people from freezing. Un- 
less extraordinary means, drastic means, are used in the next 
four weeks the Northwest will find itself in the midst of winter 


without any supply of coal, notwithstanding coal is found in 
abundance by those who claim absolute control and ownership 


of the coal, 
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Mr. PITTMAN. There is even a distinction between the coal 
and potash. We know that there are millions of acres of coal 
in the United States and that a large portion of it is withdrawn. 
It can not be utilizcd in any way at present. But experts both 
in the Government employ and out of the Government employ 
state that the only practical deposit of potash to-day to meet the 
immediate needs of the Government is in one little lake in 
California probably 10 miles square. It must be as a 
monopoly. You could not give a man title to it without giving 
him a monopoly. There is no way te do it. You can not con- 
ceive any way on earth by which that deposit can be fairly 
and cconomically and justly mined except either by the Govern- 
ment itself or by lessees of the Government. That is the thing 
we are dealing with. We are dealing in this bill both with that 
known deporit and with the unknown deposits. I ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah e ename 
read into the RECORD. 

Mr. KELL OGG. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope the Senator from Utah will not 
object to that clause in this bill. There was no intention of the 
committee to report a bill to change the general policy of the 
country and to Jaunch the Government into general mining trans- 
actions. I am as much in favor of encouraging private enter- 
prise in the development of mines as in all other business, but 
in this particular it seems wise in view of the limited supply, 
in view of this great lake, that the Government should control 
it. Beyond that, if private enterprise will not take out what 
is absolutely necessary to the country during this war or any 
other time it is provided that the Government may do it itself. 
Realizing the fact that Germany practically controls all of its 
potash supply to the equal extent as though it owned it and 
operated it we thought it wise for this Government to be au- 
thorized to operate Searles Lake if it was found necessary. It 
is not launching the Government into a general mining enter- 
prise, because there are millions of acres of coal and of land 
where other metals may be mined requiring discovery and en- 
terprise and mining operations all over the country. 

I hope the Senator from Utah will not object to the Govern- 
ment operating this particular property if it is found necessary. 
I do not believe it will be necessary, but it may be. Beyond that 
the Government has this great potash supply. It ought not only 
to have an authorization to operate it but to control the price 
and distribution in case of war. We felt that it was wise in 
this particular case to give that power in the bill and place that 
limitation upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the object of the committee 
was as just stated by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], 
that can be easily accomplished by offering an amendment to 
the bill, and I shall offer certain amendments later. 

I cail attention to the report that the Geological Survey con- 
siders, after an examination made, that there are at least 130,629 
acres of the public fands containing potash, for that many acres 
of public land have already been withdrawn from entry on the 
ground that they are potash lands. I have no doubt at all if 
our Government had fillowed the prospectors to go into the State 
of Utah and enter potash land and work it the same as they 
develop other minerals, instead of having a few tags of potash 
produced a year, as in the case to-day, there would have been 
many, many times the amount of potash produced in that one 
State than we find produced to-day. 

I had a sample of mineral sent to me the other day by a pros- 
pector with the request that I take it to the Geological Survey 
and find out what it contained and what the mineral was. I 
sent the sample-to the Geological Survey for an analysis, and 
the report showed that it was almost pure potash, and from 
what the prospector told me there were mountains of it. But if 
the prospector filed on the land containing the potash under 
the mining laws as they exist to-day, as he has a perfect right 
to do, he never would be allowed to secure a title to the land. 
Just as soon as the filing was made and sent to Washington 
there would be a field agent sent to make the examination, and 
when it was discovered that the entry contained potash it would 
be immediately withdrawn from entry, and in such case the 
prospector loses all of his time, all of his expense, with nothing 
to show for it. It is true the Government would benefit from 
his labors. The prospector would not be allowed to secure a 
title. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHURST in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The very object of this bill is to make these 
lands subject to lease, 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; Mr. President I know the object of 
the bill is to provide that all such lands can be leased. That, 
to my knowledge, has been the object of the department for the 
1 14 years. 

sean et ae Dees the Senator object to any leasing? 

Why, Mr. President; I abhor any policy that 
Government of the United States a landiord, a 
eee man who goes out 

of his time and, more than likely, all he has on 
that he can possibly secure from friends, to dis- 
cover a 8 location shall then have it taken from him. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 8 

Mr. SMOOT. TTC 
gets through I shall yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will ask the Senator from Utah if he does 
not think it wise for this Government to control its potash sup- 
plies, as foreign Governments have done as to theirs?" 

Mr. SMOOT. Weil, Mr. President, foreign people live under 
different laws from those under which the people of the United 
States live. Foreign Governments do a great many things which 
the people of the United States would not consent to have done 
under their form of government, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah is of course opposed 
to any leasing system, but there is somewhat of a compromise 
proposed by this bill. In the very instance which the Senator 
gives of his constituent—taking him as an example—if this bill 
were on the statute books and he had discovered territory where 
potash existed in great abundance, and he weuld be able to get 
a patent for 640 acres of land, does not the Senator think that 
would be enough? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the provisions of the bill the party seek- 
ing to discover such land and locate on it may not even have the 
3 to make the discovery. We are providing here that 
the property may be operated by the Government of the United 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there is nothing at all to prevent the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as soon as a lease is applied for 
from beginning the production of potash on the very land on 
which the man has asked a lease. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Utah will read section 2 
of the bill he will find that the real intent of the proposed law 
is that a person prospecting for and finding potask shall be able 
to obtain a patent for 640 acres of the land. By his discovery 
it has been disclosed that all around that 640-acre tract very 
likely there are other deposits of potash. It is not necessary to 
prospect for that; this prospector has disclosed that by his 
energy and his efforts. He is given a reward by getting a fee- 
simple title to 640 acres.. Then, it would be hardly fair, after 
through his energy the discovery is made, for other people to 
come in and get title to the remainder of the land in that par- 
ticular tract. There is where the provision applies, that the 
remainder of the land shall be leased, and if it is not leased the 
Government shall have the right to operate it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
[ Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrmran] do 
not agree on what the real object of the bill is. I take it for 
granted that what the Senator from Nevada says is true, that 
there is no intention on the part of the Government of the 
United States to develop and work these mines in case satis- 
factory leases can be made, but what we have got to recognize is 
what the law, if this bill becomes a law, says and what it means, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from ee 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator does not contend that in case 
a prospector goes upon land and discovers potash the Govern- 
ment would then withdraw that land upon which he discovered 
potash or would refuse to give him title to 640 acres of land? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President, the Government can 
do so under this bill. 

5 pes FLETCHER. I do not understand that to be the case 
at E 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the Senator understands, 
but that is what the bill provides. 

FLETCHER, I think not; I disagree with the Senator 
from Utah there. My construction of the bill is that people are 
allowed to prospect for potash, but wherever there are lands 
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upon which there is known to be potash they are not allowed 
to prospect; that the Government holds such lands back. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the Government could operate a plant 
on lands where it is known that potash exists; but where it is 
not known to exist and the prospector goes on the lands and 
finds potash, the Government could not then refuse to reward 
him for his discovery, because he has discovered it. It is not 
known when he enters upon the land that it contains potash, 
but he, by his work, develops that fact, and it then becomes 
known. However, in that situation the Government can not 
say Since we know potash is there, we will not let you have 
title to the lands.” That would be absolutely unfair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. A 
prospector can file upon public land to-day, thinking it contains 
potash or other minerals, and the Government withdraw it 
before a discovery is made as I have stated before, and if this 
bill becomes a law he could make an application for a lease 
and it be denied him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought the very purpose of the bill 
was to provide for just that sort of case. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The bill provides as to certain of these lands 
that they may be “leased by the Secretary of the Interior 
through advertisement, competitive bidding, or such other meth- 
ods as he may by general regulations adopt,” and so forth. 

Another thing, under the practice to-day, if a locator locates 
a claim for potash he never would get title to the land, as the 
land would be withdrawn from entry as soon as an examina- 

-tion was made. The Senator from Nevada knows that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. One moment—— 

Mr. SMOOT. All of the western Senators know that that 
is the practice. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall have to disagree with the Senator 
from Utah there. If a prospector started to prospect and it 
were suspected that he was going to make a discovery, the 
department would probably withdraw the land and then defeat 
him; but under the mining law after a man makes a discov- 
ery you can not take it away from him because he then has a 
vested right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, provided the land is not with- 
drawn before the discovery is made, of course, the Senator 
from Nevada is right; but that is not the practice. The prac- 
tice is to withdraw the land after it is entered upon just as 
soon as it is possible for some agent of one of the departments 
in Washington to go and examine the land. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but the Senator from Utah—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is how potash lands have been already 
withdrawn, There are 130,000 acres of potash lands that have 
been withdrawn, and I have no doubt, Mr. President, that many 
of those lands were lands which were undertaken to be entered 
by citizens of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. But will not the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to ask the Senator a question in 
that connection. The Senator says that 130,000 acres of land 
have been already withdrawn? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But those are lands not known to contain 
potash; at least all of them are not. Those lands are available 
for investigation under this act, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says that those lands are not 
known to contain. potash? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The very reason ihey were withdrawn was 
because the department learned that some one thought they 
did contain potash. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The department may have thought so or 
may have suspected that they did. For instance, I know that 
the department has withdrawn lands in Florida on the theory 
that they contained phosphate, but, as a matter of fact, it has 
been found since those lands were withdrawn that a great 
many, if not all, of those lands—I will not say all of them, 
but a large proportion of them—do not contain phosphate at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there have been 
large parts of counties in the State of Utah withdrawn as oil 
lands. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is because they were suspected to 
contain oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and the only theory upon which 
they could be withdrawn was that they were oil lands. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; but now this bill is intended, as 
I understand its purpose, to encourage investigation and pro- 


mote the development of potash on public lands. So, in order 
to do that it is said, “ Here we have withdrawn so many thou- 
sand acres of land; we believe they may contain potash. If 
you will go upon those lands and make the proper investigation 
and study, and take the proper steps to ascertain the facts, 
and if you find potash we will give you 640 acres of that 
land.” That is the purpose of the bill, and that land is all to 
come out of these withdrawals. 
. SMOOT. We can give title to 640 acres of the land; 
there is no question about that. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Government can not help itself; it is 
n that it shall. The man is entitled to it as a matter 
of right. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is imperative, Mr. President, if a permit to 


go upon the land is granted. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the object of this bill is to grant those 
permits and give*authority to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the object of the bill is; and I 
know what it says. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the Senator argues as though he 
did not know what it says and did not know what it means. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to go on; but I will yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I want to suggest a compromise of this 
matter, to which I think it will be easy to agree. I was before 
the Public Lands Committee during the investigation of this 
and the general bill which the committee had under consider- 
ation. The understanding was in the committee that there was 
but one known deposit in the United States, and that was at 
Searles Lake. Although I do not like the idea of the Govern- 
ment operating, and voted against the bill in the committee, 
nevertheless I feel that if we confine the operation of the Gov- 
ernment to that one deposit no injury will be worked. It was 
stated in the committee, and repeated time and time again, 
that that was the only known deposit in the United States; and 
if the operations of the Government were confined to that 
locality other locations would be opened up under the general 
provisions of the bill. If the bill can be amended in that 
respect, so as to let the Government, if it so desires, take over 
the Searles Lake deposit and operate it, I say, well and good. 
I suggest that to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that was exactly one of the 
amendments that I intended to offer to this bill. It has been 
stated upon the floor to-day that there is only one known de- 
posit of potash in the United States, and that is at Searles 
Lake. What I want to provide for is that the Government of 
the United States may, if necessary, operate the potash beds at 
Searles Lake, and when the committee amendments are finally 
disposed of, and when I have a right to offer an amendment, I 
am going to offer such an amendment. 

There was another thing, Mr. President, that was understood 
in the committee, and that was that this bill should only apply 
to potash and not to sodium, and I am going to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill striking out all that pertains to sodium. I 
take it that even the committee had that in view, because in the 
report made by the Senator from Nevada I find on page 2 near 
the bottom of the page, “ The amendments recommended by the 
committee are as follows,” and the very first amendment recom- 
mended is to the title striking out the words “ or sodium.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think the Senator from Nevada will ad- 
mit that it was intended that this bill should apply only to 
potassium, because in the general bill which we brought in at 
the same time sodium is treated separately. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. F yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is my idea of the intention of the com- 
mittee. There is a special provision in the leasing bill in re- 
gard to sodium, although originally the two minerals were 
placed together in the one bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, will the Senator allow me to suggest the 
amendments right now, and we can settle this question very 
quickly, if the amendments are satisfactory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Utah will 
pardon the Chair, the Chair is advised that no unanimous-con- 
sent agreement has been made that the committee amendments 
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shall be first considered. So amendments from the floor are in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, I would be in order in offer- 
ing amendments. I move to strike out on line 10, page 1, begin- 
ning with the last word in the line, the words “or borates, car- 
bonates, or nitrates of sodium, or borates of calcium, or associ- 
ated similar salts on public lands belonging to the United 
States“ and insert, in line 2, before the word “ lands” the words 
“on public“; and also after the word “ States,” on page 2, line 
2, to strike out “not known to contain valuable deposits of the 
kinds above described“ and insert except lands in San Bernar- 
dino County, Cal.,” so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to grant to an 
7 licant who is a citizen of the United States, an association of sue 
citizens, or a corporation organized under the laws of any State or 
Territory thereof, a prospecting permit which shall give the exclusive 
right to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, 8 


borates, silica 
or nitrates o tassium on public lands of the United States, excep’ 
lands in San 


ernardino County, Cal., for a period of not exceeding 
two years. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not the committee amendment at the bot- 
tom of page 2 the pending amendment? : 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending amend- 
ment. z 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I make a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the Senate had passed over 
the amendment referred to. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. We can not take up the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah while another amendment is pending. 
Why not go on with the committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
pending amendment is the amendment on page 2, line 24, which 
will be disposed of first. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senate has passed over 
the amendment at the top of page 2. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think we had better try 
to perfect the provision at thé top of the page, because what 
follows is dependent on that, and it seems to me, if we are going 
to get this measure through by 2 o’clock, action should be taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think that the provision at the bottom 
of the page is dependent on what is above. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a right, then, to offer an 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I make the point that the 
amendment on page 2, lines 1, 2, and 3, has already been adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I will state to the Senator that I asked 
the Senator from Nevada to allow that amendment to go over 
temporarily. It has not been adopted. 

Mr. HUSTING. My understanding is that it was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment of the Senator from Utah, 
as I understand, applies to the text of the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there have been no amend- 
ments agreed to as yet, except the first one. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah asked 
unanimous consent that we pass over the committee amendment 
at the top of page 2, and the Senator from Nevada, having the 
bill in charge, said he had no objection to that course being 
pursued. We did not -ote upon or act upon the amendment at 
the top of page 2, but passed to the amendment at the bottom of 

age 2. 

p Mr. NORRIS. But that would make no difference, so far as 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah is concerned, because 
there is a pending amendment, as I understand—and I made 
inquiry to find out some time ago when the Senator from Nevada 
was discussing it—and that amendment is on line 24, page 2. 
So it is not in order for the Senator from Utah to propose the 
amendment he seeks to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct about 
that. There is an amendment pending, although the amend- 
ment at the top of page 2 was passed over. The present oc- 
cupant of the chair was not in the Chamber at the time, but 
accepts the statement of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] as absolutely correct. The Chair, of course, has no other 
way of deciding the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think the Chair is correct in his ruling, 

Mr. N S. Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? > 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he 
does not think that this bill will be better than no legislation 
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at all? In that connection, let me say that I share his views 
largely regarding the existing lockup of the natural resources 
of the country in the West arising from divergent views as to 
the policy which shall be pursued. I realize that that is pro- 
ducing an increase in the prices of oil and other things, and it 
is a most unfortunate condition; but, as I understand, this is a 
compromise bill that both sides of this controversy are willing 
shall go through, and, of course, its passage will not prevent the 
agitation of the Senator for the advancement of his views with 
reference to our public domain generally. Is it not wise to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity and put it through now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, I am not going to make 
any violent opposition to the passage of this bill. Of course, if I 
had my way, such a bill as this never would pass the Senate; 
but what I want is to have the bill perfected so that it carries 
out the idea that the committee has, and that is that it treats 
only upon the question of potash, in the first place; and then 
another point is that if the United States is to operate potash 
mines it ought to be confined to the Searles Lake deposit. With 
ae amendments I shall say nothing more about it, but allow it 

pass. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the motion of the 
Senator from Utah be divided. He first moves to strike out, 
and then afterwards to insert. In other words, there are two 
different questions involved in the motion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The Senator has passed on from that now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Utah moves to strike out 
all after the word “ potassium,” in line 10, down to 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that has been 
held to be out of order, which I think it is. The pending amend- 
ment was the amendment of the committee on page 2, line 24, to 
insert “ operated by the United States.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, I ask unanimous consent to go back 

Mr. NORRIS. I object to that. 

Mr. HUSTING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has the Senator from Utah an amendment 
to offer to the amendment on line 24? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; I will read it after offering the amend- 
ment. j 

In connection with that, Mr. President, I move to strike out 
lines 22 and 23 down to the word “ hereof,” and, after the word 
“leases,” insert “and the potash public lands in San Ber 
nardino County, Cal., may be operaed by the United States.” 
mn connection with the committee amendment it will read as 

ollows: 


ing permit 
to the dis- 


And so forth. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to that I make- the point of 
order that it is not an amendment to the pending amendment. It 
seeks to strike out part of the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE”. What rule does the Senator 
from Nebraska cite in support uf his position? 

Mr. NORRIS. The genernl parliamentary rule. Here is 
the amendment of the committee that is pending—in line 24, the 
insertion of the words “operated by the United States, or.” 
That is the pending amendment. As an amendment to that 
amendment the Senator from Utah moves to strike out lines 
22 and 23 down to and including the word “hereof,” which is 
no part whatever of the committee amendment. He also moves 
to insert certain words after the word “leases,” which is 
another amendment to the text and not to the committee amend- 
ment. It does not purport to be an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say this: The words 
stricken out and the words added by the amendment simply 
apply to lands to be operated by the United States, and that is 
the amendment that is offered by the committee. It limits the 
lands to be operated by the United States to the potash public 
lands in San Bernardino County, Cal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that amendment can be offered 
after the committee.amendments are disposed of. It will have 
the same effect that it will have if offered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ne- 
braska pardon the Chair? The present occupant of the chair 
is advised that there was no unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into that the committee amendments should be disposed of 
first. Hence, under the status of affairs, any Senator would 
have the right to amend any part of the text. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. I am not basing my point of order. 
on that ground, Mr. President. I assume that that is true, 
although it has been so general to do that that it has almost 
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become a rule to consider committee: amendments first. But 
waive that. We have a certain amendment peni 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ne- 
braska please state what the amendment is? 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment is to insert, after the word 
“be,” in line 24, page 2, the words “operated by the United 
States, or.” That is the pending amendment. It is true that 
that is subject to amendment, but 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator pardon the 
Chair? The records of the Senate show that that amendment 
was agreed to, and the Journal so states. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has that amendment been agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not so understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is advised that the Journal of the Senate so shows—that 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not aware of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair was not, either. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think anybody else was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt, Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER, But even if it was, I submit to the Senator 
that it does not prevent his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware that I cam offer these 
amendments later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are in order now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was trying to hasten the consideration of 
the bill, so that we could vote upon it before 2 o'clock; but if 
the Senator insists upon it, I will not say anything more at this 
time, and will offer the amendments later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Seeretary will proceed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I dislike very much to interfere 
with the program of the junior Senator from Nevada 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator need not hesitate at all. 

Mr. KING (continuing). Because I am anxious to have this 
bill passed if the majority of the members of the committee 
desire its passage. I think the legislation exceedingly unwise, 
very dangerous, and the entering wedge to the destruction 
of the present mineral system of the United States: I shall 
yote against this bill. I am not in sympathy with its provi- 
sions or the method of its construction; but I shall pretermit 
any discussion now if the Senators desire te pass it before 2 
o'clock, although I should prefer to have discussed some of 
the more objectionable and obnoxious features that are found 
in this measure, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the fertilizer situa- 
tion in this country is very acute. I think it is important that 
we take steps so as to provide a means of supplying the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products with this necessary article. 
Not only is it acute, not only do we need the potash, but we 
need some control of prices. The prices are prohibitory, and 
the prices of fertilizers are necessarily high. For that reason 
I am in favor of the Government operating these mines when 
it becomes necessary, in order that they can have proper con- 
trol over the price of this article. It is a very essential element 
of plant food. Therefore I am in favor of the bill, and I am in 
favor of this provision of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am advised by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] that the Secretary informs him that 
the Journal shows that the amendment containing the words 
operated by the United States,” as found in lines 24 and 25, 
has been adopted. I submit, Mr. President, that that is not 
eorrect. The Chair asked the question as to whether that 
amendment should be adopted, and I rose and addressed the 
Chair before the Chair announced his conclusion; or, at least, 
if he announced his conclusion, it was while I was addressing 
the Chair. Iertainly intended to oppose that amendment and 
to discuss it, and if the Journal shows its adoption it is inac- 
curate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will pardon the 
Chair. The present occupant of the chair was not in the chair 
when the record was made, and the present occupant speaks 
only of what the record discloses. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I have nothing further to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator that while I am in favor of this amendment and he is op- 
posed to it, I do not want to have any snap judgment taken. I 
did net know that the Chair had announced the amendment 
adopted; and if it has been done, and the Senator from Utah 
wants to discuss it or have a vote on it, I think he should have 
that opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to reeonsider would 
be in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that we recon- 
sider the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Fask unanimous consent for that. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which: the 
amendment on page 2, line 24, was adopted. Is there objection? 
There being none, the question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The junior Senator from Utah: 
e KING. I yield to my colleague, the senior Senator from 


U j 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will not 
be adopted in this place; and I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Nevada to the fact that if this amendment 
on page 2, line 24, should be rejected, then I shall offer an amend- 


ment following the word “lessee;”’ on page 3, line 24, in the 


following form: 


and the potash lands in San Bernardino County, Cal.; may be operated 
by the United States. . 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as far as the Senator from 
Nevada is concerned, I am satisfied that that would accomplish 
every purpose at the present time. As I have stated time and 
again, all of the reports we have from public and private 
sources show that the only potash deposit in the United States 
that is material at all is in San Bernardino County, Cal., and 
that is the only deposit in which the Government has any deep 
interest right now—I might say the only one in which it has 
any immediate interest—and that is what we want to protect 
by the right of the Government to operate, so that if they can 
not get satisfactory leases for that lake they will operate it. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have no ob- 
jection whatever to that, and shall offer that amendment; and 
it seems to me that that is as far as any Senator could ask to 
go. It will accomplish all that the Government is trying to ac- 
complish, and I have not any doubt but that the leases will be 


‘ 


made and that the Government will not have to operate even - 


the mines at Searles Lake; but I am perfectly willing to give 
the Government of the United States authority to do it in case 
satisfactory leases can not be obtained. 

I know the necessity for the production of potash in the 
United States; I know its value as a food producer, and I cer- 
tainly would not do anything to interfere in any way with the 
production of this necessary article in the United States. But 
it does seem to me, Mr. President, that when we go so far as to 
say that the United States can go out and spend money in pros- 
pecting and hunting for lands and operating them, we are going 
altogether too far. 

I am perfectly willing to take a vote now upon the proposition 
of striking that out, and let the Senate decide, with the under- 
standing that I shall offer the amendment later. : 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, this bill was before the com- 
mittee at several meetings. I did not happen to be present at the 
last meeting of the committee. I believe there are a number of 
members of the Committee on Public Lands who were only 
persuaded to report out this bill, or one similar to it, because of 
the exigencies confronting us. It was because of a desire to have 
potash development at the earliest opportunity; and so a tenta- 
tive bill was agreed upon in the committee, with the view of 
getting this matter disposed of speedily. 

If some of the amendments tentatively proposed here by mem- 
bers of the committee are going to. be injected into this dis- 
cussion, I want to say to the chairman that I am very much 
afraid the bill not only will not get through before 2 o’clock 
to-day, but, if kept before the Senate, will not get through for 
a considerable length of time. 

I was not present when this particular bill was reported out. 
Otherwise I should have asked for a certain amendment which 
I am going to propose when it is reached. 

Coming down now to discuss this particular amendment pro- 
viding that potash deposits may be operated by the United 
States, I want to say a few words in favor of the idea of the 
United States Government having the power to operate this 
sort of deposits. There is only one known deposit in the country, 
and that is at Searles Lake, and this particular provision per- 
tains particularly to that, but there is no reason in the world 
why it should not apply to any deposit of potash. 

I am somewhat astonished to find the claim made here that 
mining in the United States under private ownership is a suc- 
cess. I want to take issue with that so far as it pertains to 
certain things. I will mention only two. There are many others: 
One is oil and the other is coal. 

I want to put the query whether Senators think that in regard 
to potash—which, it is claimed here, and rightfully so, is so 
necessary to fertilize the soil of this country—we should tie our- 
selves. up in the same way that we have already tied ourselves 
up with respect to coal and oil? We have heard a great deat, 
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about oil. It would take a long time to tell a little about it only; 
but we know that as far as the price of oil is concerned, as far as 
the production of oil is concerned, and as far as the distribution 
of oil is concerned this country stands absolutely helpless and 
powerless to-day. We have simply given away a source of wealth 
and power in this country that renders the country itself in the 
face of it absolutely powerless. There is no pretense here that 
we can regulate the price of the production or distribution of oil. 
It has passed into private ownership. We know what it has 
meant to this country. We know that we have been trying to 
deal with the oil question for almost half a century, and instead 
of this country running the oil business the oil business is pretty 
nearly running the country. At least it is dictating to the coun- 
try, and the country can not dictate to it. 

How about the coal situation? I am going to speak at length 
some day upon the coal situation in the particular part of the 
country from which I come—the Northwest. We hear the pri- 
vate system of mining praised here—the ownership system—and 
what do we find here to-day? I have just come back from a visit 
to Wisconsin, and I took occasion while there to inquire into 
the coal situation. I had received a good many communications 
from there. We find that here the weeks and months are slipping 

by, and almost in the entire State of Wisconsin, outside of Mil- 
waukee, no beginning, even, has been made to supply the people 
with coal. Coal is there unmined and lying in the mines. It is 
lying at the mouth of the mines and is not being moved. Here 
we are approaching the middle of August. In four or five weeks 
from now, for instance, in Wisconsin we are going to have frost. 
The people begin to heat their houses sometimes the latter part 
of September and the beginning of October. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUSTING, I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that, so far as 
the Rocky Mountain region is concerned, we have in Colorado 
871,000,000,000 tons of coal which we can not touch; that 
Wyoming has 449,000,000,000 tons of coal which we can not 
touch. If we could have a bill passed such as we have pro- 
posed and agreed upon in the Committee on Public Lands, we 
would get that coal land developed, and that would obviate the 
great monopoly that has been created by the withdrawal of 
those lands. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2477) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a building for the use of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am authorized by 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] to state that 
his colleague, who is in charge of the unfinished business on 
the floor of the Senate, is necessarily absent, and I request that 
it be temporarily laid aside. Then, Mr. President, if that is 
done—— 

Mr. HUSTING. I believe I still have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized-the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not intend to be rude to the 
Senator. I supposed that when the unfinished business was 
laid before the Senate it would cut out the discussion of the 
bill which had been under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was not aware that 
the Senator from Wisconsin wished to proceed. 

Mr. HUSTING. I meant to occupy the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I submit the question to the Chair 
as to whether that would not displace the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business is be- 
fore the Senate. Is there objection to laying the unfinished 
business aside? 

Mr. HUSTING. I object. I did not yield for that purpose. 
I wish to conclude my remarks, which I will do in about 10 
minutes, Then I will yield to the Senator from Oregon for the 
purpose of making his motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 1 understand that comes up auto- 
matically. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business is be- 
fore the Senate. $ 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not understand that merely laying the 
unfinished business before the Senate deprives a Senator who 
had the floor from occupying the floor and concluding his re- 
marks. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not, The Chair asks 
‘the pardon of the Senator from Wisconsin. When the Senate 


adjourned on Thursday the roll call on the passage of the bill 
developed the absence of a quorum and the roll call should pro- 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought that was allowed to go 


over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that since the roll 
call developed that there was no quorum the unfinished busi- 
ness is debatable, and the Senator from Wisconsin can proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by 
the expert parliamentarians at the desk that it is not debatable. 
The Chair is so advised. 

Mr. NORRIS. The roll call disclosed that there was not a 
quorum present. $ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HUSTING. The “Senator from Wisconsin” refuses to 
yield at the present time to anyone. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
rises to a parliamentary inquiry. He will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senate having adjourned in the 
midst of a roll call, which showed the lack of a quorum, and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], in charge of the bill, 
having stated through his colleague that he would like to have 
it temporarily laid aside, can we not get unanimous consent 
that it shall be laid aside without prejudice and that the roll 
call shall be proceeded with when it is taken up again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
asks unanimous consent to Jay aside the unfinished business 
informally. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Without prejudice, so that the roll call 
may go on when the bill is next taken up. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to make the point of no quorum be- 
fore that is done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota suggests the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

T PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. f 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Myers Smoot 
Bankhead Husting New Sterling 
Beckham ames Newlands Stone 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Norris Sutherland 
Bray Jones, N. Mex. 8 8 
randegee e age nderw: 
Chamberlain Kendrick Phelan Vardaman 
Culberson Kenyon Pittmen Wadsworth 
Cummins King Poindexter Warren 
Curtis Knox Ransdel Watson 
Fletcher La Follette Shafroth Weeks 
France Lewis Sheppard 
Gronna McKellar Sherman 
Hitchcock McNary Smith, S. C. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones] on official business. I will 
let this announcement stand for the present. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside? 
There being none, the unfinished business is temporarily laid 


aside. 

Mr. HUSTING. I understand that the Senator from Oregon 
desires to move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the conference report on House bill 4961, and I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was my purpose. 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield the floor. I will conclude my re- 
marks on some other day.“ 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ENGINEERS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. This morning I was addressing the 
Chair to ask the consideration of a Judiciary Committee report, 
to which I think there will be no opposition, and was cut off 
by the Chair announcing that the morning business was closed. 
The Senator from Oregon has kindly yielded to me to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill (S. 2360) 
to incorporate the American Academy of Engineers. I think 
there or be no debate about it. If there is, I shall not 
press 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the Dill 


indicated by him. ` 
There being no objection, the Sena as in Committee of 


the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments. 
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word Matar” to strike ont the eine 
comma and the word “and”; 
“New York,” to strike out the semicolon an 
and the word “and”; in line 23, after the word “chosen,” to 


th 


“ property,” 
in the aggregate,” so as to make the bill read: 
A bill (S. 2860) to incorporate the American Academy of Engineers. 


Be it enacted, etc., That John W. Alvord, of Minois; Edward G. 
Acheson, of New. York ; Thomas E. Brown, of New York; Louis 
Massachusetts; L. II. Baekeland, of New York; A 
York; a F. Coleman, o Louisiana ; Ho ard 8 


; W. F. 


Hering, of ote Clemens Herschel, of New York, H. F. 


of the District of Columbia ; Henry M. Howe, of New York; John 

Hammond, of New York; ‘Alex. i ew York; Hennen 
Jennings, of the District of Columbia ; J „ of Pennsylvania ; 
Hunter rg of Tennessee ; C. Ò. ae as of New York; Charles 
T. Main, of Massachusetts ; Bruno V. Nordberg, of Wisconsin: William 
H. Nichols, of New York: William Barclay Parso of New York; 
Corydon T. Purdy, of New York; M. I. Pupin, of New York; Charles F. 
Rand, of New York; ee 1 Rea, of Pennsyivania ; Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, of New et E. W. Rice, jr., of New Tork; S. W. Ren of 
the District of George F. Swain, of’ Massach E. 


2 New ‘york; Ambrose Swasey, of Oblo; prank J 
Mr xe of New York: A. N. Talbot, of Illinois; Stevenson “Ta ylor, 27 
ew York; B min B. er, of New York; Eliha ‘Thomson, of 
Massachusetts ; vid W. Taylor, of the District of Columbia; F. E. 
Turneaure, of Wisconsin; M. r „ of New Tork; 2; A L. 
‘Waddell, of Missouri. and John F. Wallace, of New York,’ and gonr 
associates and successors duly chosen, be, and they are 5 
porated, constituted, and declared to be a body corporate of the District 
of Columbia by the name of the American Academy of 
Sec, 2. That the purposes of this corporation are and shall be the 
furtherance of the interests of engineering, industrial technology, and 
1 & science. 

That the American Academy of Engineers shall consist of 
not more than 200 regular members, and the said corporation ike al 
constituted shall have power to adept a constitution, and to make 
by-laws, seat and 8 not 9 law that i ferns = 

ecessar, exnedlen order 2 e purposes 
„ to All all vacancies created by death, tion, or other- 
wise; to provide for. the election of mestic mem 
and the division of such members into classes — — 
do all other matters needfu) or usual in such such doat 

Sec. 4. That the American Academy of 8 han . an 
annual J at such place in the tage States as A Hd 
nated, and sha mare an annual report to the Congress, to filed Cth 


the Librarian of Co ngress. 
Sec. 5. That the American Academy of Engineers shall, whenever 
establishment of the Government, 


4 55 Spllsbury 


P to an amount 
zate, a che ss hold a Same ab- 


and apply the 
erance of the 


trust, and to 1 
seid property and tie" nome arise e 
objects of its crea’ 

See. 7. That th a right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that the report of the committee 
and the letter which I send to the desk from the Secretary of 
War recommending the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut that the report and the 
letter of the Secretary of War be incorporated in the Recorp? 
The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LS. Rept. No. 86, 65th Cong., Ist sess.] 
AMERICAN ACADEMY or ENGINEERS. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report to accompany Senate 2360: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2360) to incorporate the American Academy of th the recor ha 


ving 
had the same under consideration, report thereon with recommenda- 
tion that it be amended as follows, and as thus amended it be passed: 


“A bill (S. 2360) to incorporate the American Academy of 88 


Acheson, of New York; Thomas E. Brown, of New York: Lo 
of Massachusetts; I. H. Baekeland, of New York; g. F. 
new York; John 5.8 Coleman. of Louisiana: Howa < 
; John J. Carty, or New Sek: Mortimer E. Cooley, 
iliam F, aurana, of Calif Gustave J. Fi N of 
W. G. of New York: Wight oF can tenes ti 


Grunsky, of Ca ‘alifornia ; Robert S. Gri 


3 benefited by its 


Hering, of Pennsylvania ; Clemens Herschel, of New York; H. F. 
‘odges, of the ia; Henry M. Howe, of New York; 
of New Yorki 


2 1 Tork; E. W. Rice 
of Columbia 


7 — eas 
— E. Gybbon trict of Os of New 
Frank J. of t Rew ‘York; A A. N. r Talbot 0 of, tilling 


; E. E. Turneaure, of Wi New York; 
Ianak flr of Missouri ; —— Joba F. Wallace of New York, and 
fetta hey are hereby, in- 


oe 
2 


Engineers. 
of this corporation are — 5 shall be the 


“Suc. 2. That the purposes 
sorted of the interests of engineering, industrial technology, and 
science. 
E SEC. 8. That the American Academy ne ge 7 shall consist of 
not members, ane the said corporation pete 


may be necessary or expedient in order to accomplish pu: of 
— to fill all vacancies created death, resignation, or other- 
wise ; rovide for the election 8 f and estic and 
the on ef such members into classes; to adopt a seal, and to do 
all other matters or usual in such institutions. 

Sec. 4. That the . — Academy of Engineers shall ho a 
n place in the United States as may be 

and shall make an annual report to the Congress, to be fied w. 5 


rian of Congress. 
“Sec. 5. That the American Academy of Engineers shall, —— 
called upon by any department or establishment of the Government, in- 
vestigate, examine, experiment, and report pe Sen cag, Sr sae of engi- 
3 science — art the ae re So Eo e 
aminations, experiments, an reports to cman appropriations 
which may be made for 3 but meae the aca as a body 
nor any of its committees receive a y compensation whatever for 
any service to the Government of the United States. 
Sec. 6. That the American Academy of Engineers be, and the same 
is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
donation, ‘or otherwise, ang real or personal prope na 
yor in trust, and e in the aggregate, and to 
lately or in and to invest, reinvest, mana, Sees anpi the said 
property and the income arising therefrom in herance o the objects 
of by ji farta 


7. That the t to alter, amend, or this act is hereb 
righ: repeal y 


expressi, 

eee a the — Sn A — a 
earnestly recommended by Gen. George W. 
director Yaf the Bureau ct Standards, and — 
and scientists. 


Ts was 
—— 


2 e expert engineers 


coun try: 


REASONS WHY THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ENGINEERS NEEDS A NATIONAL 
CHARTER, AND WHAT IT COULD DO FOR THE COUNTRY TO-DAY WERE IT 
PROPERLY ACCREDITED. 


First. Without such a charter the academy would not be recognized 
by people in general as the national association of engineers chosen 
froin & 4 line ot 3 as the select body of practitioners which 
it is intended to be, and efore its capacity for doing good would be 
most effectually curtailed 

spor The National “Academy of Sciences exists by reason of a 
charter from the United States Government, conferred during the ported 
of aa Civil War, and as the American Academy of eers is to work 
hand in hand with that organization it must be on a par with it in every 


ird, The great and noted European academies are chartered by 
the governments of the countries wherein they exist, and it would not 
be well to — 2 the United States of America drop behind the Euro- 


pean coun to such an important matter as academies com- 
posed of the most prominent men in the various lines of activity. 
Fourth, If the erican Academy of Engineers were given a national 


charter, all the technical societies of this country would look to it as 
= leader in matters relating to the 1 welfare of engineers of 
all classes and would appeal to It for h in their important difficulties. 
Fifth. If the American Academy of gineers were to receive a na- 
tional charter the United States Government would, as a matter of 
course, turn to it for expert aid and advice, and such would always be 
given often after consultation with some of the other engineering 
societies from among the prominent members of which the members 
of the academy have chosen. In case of such an appeal it would 
be the bounden duty of the academy, according to the pledge given in 
the bill for a nationa! charter, to supply the a 5 or 
advice requested, ond with the least ible delay. Were the academy 
not so chartered, it wouid have the right, like any other of the existing 
technical societies, to ignore the request if it should see fit. 
5 etc N the academy be granted a national charter the State 
ag si ta of the country will not feel that they have 
he pr marar saion of appealing to it for information and advice, which they 
sod assuredly have according to the proposed bill of incorporation. 
Seventh. Foreign nations sometimes desire to send to America. for 
expert technical aid, and at present they do not know to whom to a 
peal. Were our academy a national organization, they would invariably 
apply to it. There cxists an excellent example of this at-the present 
moment. is a French commission now in our country seeking 
for expert engineers to aid in the reconstruction of France after the 
war, and they did not know to whom to apply. Fortunately they fell 
into the of „ Mailloux, one of the most enthusiastic members 
of our new academy and an engineer well known in France, and he has 
hel them as much as any individual could. Had the academy been 
duly recognized as a national body, these Frenchmen would certainly 


organized 
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Eighth. France is now contemplating the establishment of a national 
academy of engines and is looking to our academy for help and guid- 


ance; but if the French engineers do not receive such aid on account 
of our failure to become a national organization they will soon proceed 
without us, and then this country will not have the credit of havin 
been the first nation to recognize officially 8 as a great an 
learned profession, and to France will go the honor having been the 
first country in the world to establish an academy of engineers. France 
has hitherto taken the lead of all the nations in matters of this kind; 
hence this is a unique opportunity for the United States of America to 
score an important advance in the history of sclence and technology, be- 
cause the establishment of a national academy of engineers will 
far the most important step in the direction of progress and 
recognition which the engineering profession has ever taken 


— 5 
any 


ud. 

Ninth. Were the academy recognized as a truly national organization, 
it Ne properly could take the initiative in many important movements 
affecting the welfare of the Commonwealth; while, otherwise, its mem- 
bers could not do so with any effect. At the present moment it is a 
matter of deep regret to many of the members of our nucleus of 50 
that we are not properly organized and formally recognized by the 
American Government; for, if we were, we would at once make officially 
a stirring appeal through the press to the youths who are about to 
enter college (and to their parents as their advisers), to the effect that, 
if at ali fitted for technics, they study engineering in some of its numer- 
ous branches. We would state that the larger part of the civilized 
world wiil have to be reconstructed after the war; that such recon- 
struction is almost exclusively the work of engineers; that the Euro- 
pean engineers are being killed off by thousands; that the technical 
schools of all the warring countries other than ours have practically 
been out of business for three years, thus cutting down almost to zero 
the supply of new men for the profession; that the call to arms in this 
country will have reduced to about one-half the attendance at the tech- 
nical schools (while instead of being halved it ought to be doubled); 
that all the youths between 16 and 21 who have any special aptitude 
for mathematics or mechanical work, and who are intending to take a 
college course, can best serve their country in its hour of need by enter- 
ing technical schools; that all students of such institutions should re- 
main there, if possible, until graduation; and that engineering for the 
next 57 years, at least, is going to be the most lucrative of all the 

rofessions. 
S It is true that such an appeal as the one just pe hapa might readily 
be made by the old and well-established Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education; but, if so, it would generally fall upon deaf 
ears, because it would immediately be remarked that the professors 
00 Sopy trying to recruit thelr classes and were “ rooting "’ for their 
schools. 

lí, though, a duly organized and accredited academy of engineers were 
to make such an appeal, the Nation would immediately take notice and 
would need seriously the words of warning from a select body of the 
most practical men of America. 

For these reasons, and for other important ones too numerous to men- 
tion herein, it is advisable that the bills before the Senate and House of 
Representatives to incorporate the American Academy of Engineers be 
considered as dealing with an important “ war measure,” and that the 
said measure be passed without delay. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. A. L. WADDELL, 
Consulting Engineer and Member of the 
American Academy of Lnginecrs, 


The following letters furnish other argaments in favor of the incor- 
poration of this academy: 
— Uxirepd STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
Washington, June 23, 1917, 
Hon, Frank B. BRANDEGES, 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I beg to introduce to you Dr. J. A. L. Waddell, 
a charter member of the American Academy of Engineers. 

The bill to incorporate the academy is now before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and the objects of the organization are fully set forth 
therein. Section 5 of the measure provides “That the American 
Academy of om pert shall, whenever called upon by any department 
or establishment of the Government, investigate, examine, experiment, 
and report upon any subject of engineering science or art,“ etc. 

The academy is endeavoring to organize at this time, with the expec- 
tation that it can be of service in technical matters during the war. It 
is hoped, therefore, that the. bill may be classified among the legislation 
having a bearing upon the war to be considered at this session. 

Any aszistance or advice that you may give Dr. Waddell to promote 
the object he has in view will be appreciated. j 

Very truly, yours, Gro. W. GORTHALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 


Washington, June 26, 1917. 
Senator Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Mr DEAR SENATOR PNRANDEGEE: I take great pleasure in calling your 
attention to H. R. 4625, for the purpose of incorporating the American 
Academy of Engineers. 

This measure provides for the establishment of a body of representa- 
tive engineers upon whom the Government may call for advice in time 
of need The members named in the bill as the incorporators are well 
known as leaders in their respective professions. It is my opinion that 
this body would be of great service to the Government at all times in an 
advisory capacity as regards its engineering work both in the military 
and civil departments. With kindest regards, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, T 
z S. W. STRATTON. 


New YORK; July 5, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES A, CULBERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: I desire respectfully to call your attention to Senate bill 
2360, the purpose of which is to incorporate a national body of engineers 
which is already organized under the name of the American Academy ot 


Engineers. : : 

5 55 like to u the importance and desirability of the Senate and 
Co of the United States gt a national charter to the American 
Academy of Engineers at the earliest date possible. Besides the reasons 


To the honorable Members o 


of professional, national, and civic character, which anpi justify the 
formation of the American Academy of Engineers, and which will prob- 
auy be urged in letters addressed to you by other engineers on this sub- 
ject, there are other reasons which make the movement extremely oppor- 
tune at the present time. While I was in France last fall with the 
American Industrial Commission to France, of which I was a member, I 
had occasion several times to speak of this matter to many men promi- 
nent in engineering, applied science, and eee including members 
of the French Academie des Sciences. Many com imerts were pald to 
the American engineering profession for its foresight and its initiative 
in having inaugurated a movement for the creation of an academy of 
engineers, The fact was recognized and was stated by them, in so many 
W that the time has come when academies of engineers are neces- 
sary for the further and fuller development and evolution of the engl- 
neering profession as a factor in human progress. I was informed that, 
notwithstanding the fact that France already has the greatest academy 
of sciences in the world, the need has been recognized for something 
more. Á 

The French Government has, since the war began, created a new 
academy called the Academy of Agriculture by a special decree of 
President Poincaré, issued under date of February 23, 1915, and coun- 
tersigned by the minister of agriculture. This academy succeeds, and 
is based upon, the National Agricultural Society of France, founded 
in 1761. In the last two years efforts have been made to constitute 
In France a federation of engineers, architects, and technologists with 
the idea of AAR a better coordination of, and cooperation between, 
the different branches of applied science. Strange, but very important 
to note, men like my friend Prof. Blondel, the distinguished electrical 
engineer and scientist, who is himself a member of the Académie des 
Sciences, and consequently is a member of the Institut de France, was 
one of the very first to recognize the fact that there is still some- 
thing lacking in France to enable the French nation and Government 
to derive the fullest benefit and highest efficiency from the cooperation 
of technical men. lle expressed to me the fervent hope that the 
American academy would soon be completely launched and established. 
because he fully believed that the example would be at once follow 
by the men interested in and connected with engineering and applied 
science in France. He expressed wonder that this happy idea, which 
he characterizes as an inspiration, had not been carried into execu- 
tion lon 2go, ppa in view of the fact that engineering and 
the work of engineers have assumed so much importance in modern 
life and in present day activities, in warfare as well as in industr, 
and commerce, A prominent French engineer told me that he wishe 
that the idea of establishing a national academy of engineers had 
been thought of in France first instead of in America. However, 
under the circumstances as France could not be the first, it would 
1 second and come after America than after any other nation. 
He added laconically that there was one nation that might have been 
first, and which it would have been impossible for them to follow, as 
a matter of self-respect and dignity. In France the creation of an 
academy of engineers is ed as a war measure of considerable 
importance and seeing that the example is being set By. America, 
France will be sure to follow it promptly and enthusiastically. A let- 
ter received from M. Blondel, under date of May 25, reiterates his t 
interest in the movement to establish the American Academy of Eu- 
“ery — 85 congratulates American engineers on having organized 

at academy, 

The preceding notes show that the men of elite in engineering and 
applied science in France have the highest opinion of the American 
Academy of Engineers, and realize that its creation is fully justified. 
Their indorsement alone, in my opinion, constitutes a strong plea in 
favor of the prompt passage of the bills introduced in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives to incorporate that academy. 1! need 
not dwell upon the numerous other reasons related to the benefits 
which the profession of engineering in general and the Nation as a 
whole can and will undoubtedly derive from the American Academy 
of Engineers, In France academies can be created by presidential 
decree on the recommendation of one of the ministers. I sincerely 
hope that the Senate and House of Representatives will not delay in 
taking the action desired by the charter members of the American 
Academy of Engineers, so that the said academy may not be deprived 
of the credit and satisfaction of having been the first academy of 
engineers to receive official sanction as a national academy of engineers. 

Yours, very truly, 
C. O. MaItLiousx, 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. Louis RAILWAY, 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 25, 1917, 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON 


Member of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The world war which is now in progress is principally a 
contest between engineers. Those of Germany are united in one great 
body for the welfare of the fatherland. ‘This body is an important 
factor in the nation’s affairs both in peace and war, and the organiza- 
tion enjoys Government recognition and confidence, 

The engineers of this country are not represented by one autbori- 
tative „ nor can they succeed in form ng such an organization 
which would be effective until a national charter is secured. 

There are at least 200, engineers in this country who are in- 
terested in securing a plan for united action in the most positive and 
effective way. Such a plan is no doubt a very 1 war measure. 
To put into effect a bill, known as House bill 4625, has been intro- 
duced in Congress, which provides for a national charter for the 
American Academy of Engineers. The bill shows the names of the 
charter members. These were selected by a committee of 10 engineers, 
which was chosen by Gen, Goethals. 

In behalf of the entire engineering 
Nation, I solicit your earnest suppor 
e ee eit 1 

ery res ully, 
á HUNTER MCDONALD, 


1 45 
Past President, American Society of Civil Engincers 
charter Member American Academy of Engineers, 


rofession and the welfare of the 
of this bill for passage at the 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ‘ENGINEERS, 

A i Washington, May 3, 1917. 
the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
__ resentatives of the United States of America. 

GENTLEMEN: The engineers named hereon were chosen from the va- 
rious branches of the profession for the purpose of forming an Ameri- 
can Academy of Engineers, 


1917. 


The objects of. the proposed organization are set forth in the draft 
of a proposed act of Goubress accompanying this, showing that the 
academy is to be absolutely nonpartisan. Its aims are to be: First, to 
render loyal and effective service to the Government of the United 
States, as fat as lies in. its power; second, to advance in every legiti- 
mate manner the interests and welfare of the engineering profession 
in all of its numerous branches. - 

While the establishment. of the Pe d academy has been under 
discussion. for nearly eight years, the final steps necessary to its ma- 
terialization were not taken until December, 1916. The mode of selec- 

_ tion of the nucleus then adopted was as follows: 

By the written request of many engineers from all rts of the 
country to the effect that he take the first step toward the inaugura- 
tion of the academy, Hon. William C. Redfield, retary of Commerce, 
requested Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals to select nine prominent en- 
gineers (mostly from among the past presidents of the various na- 
tional engineering societies) who, with himself, should choose from 
America's most eminent representatives of all branches of kar, samen 
some 40 others, the 50 thus -constituted to be the incorporators an 
first members of the American Academy of Engineers, and petition 
Congress for n national charter. 

Gen, Goethais complied, but refrained from including himself among 
the 10 whom he selected. This small nucleus, after insisting that Gen. 
Goethals be included as the first member elected, chose (by a most 
careful manner of selection extended over a number of conferences) the 
other meets required to make up the 50 whose names appear on the 
suce ng page. 

` You are 02 earnestly py rag to pass this proposed I lation 
with the least possibile delay in order that the American Academy of 
Engineers may be able to serve our beloved country in her a 
hour of need and against the attacks and machinations of a fore foe. 
We trust that you will iet nothing prevent you from granting this 


Li “eves 
espectfully submitted. 
5 55 Tun COMMITTEE OF ORGANIZATION, 
CHARLES F. CHANDLER, 
Temporary Chairman. 
CHARLES F. RAND, 
Temporary Secretary. 


INCORPORATORS AND FIRST MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY or 
ENGINEERS, 


John W. Alvord, Chicago, consulting civil engineer. 

Dr. Edward G. Acheson, Niagara Falls, past president American 
Electrochemical 8 

Thomas E. Brown, New York, consulting engineer Otis Elevator Co. 
ats Louis Bell, Boston, past president Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety. 

De, L. H. Baekeland, New York, past president American Electro- 
chemical Society; past president American Institute of Chemical En- 
neers. 
“Dr, C. F. Chandler, New York, past president American Chemical 
Society. 

Foha F. Coleman, New Orleans, consulting civil 2 

Howard E. Coffin, Detroit, vice president and chief engineer Hudson 
Motor Car Co.: member Naval Consulting Board. 

Dr. John J. Carty, New York, chief engineer American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co.; past president American Institute Electrical Engineers. 
pe, Mortimer E. Cooley, Ann. Arbor, professor at University of 
Michigan. 


Prof. William F. Durand, Stanford University, Cal, naval architect 
and marine engineer. 
go are saa J. Flebeger, West Point, professor of engineering at 

est Point, 

Gen. George W. Goethals, New York, consulting engineer. 

Dr. W. . M. Goss, Urbana, III., past = American Society 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Carl E. Grunsky, San Francisco, consult civil engineer. 

Admiral Robert 8. Griffin, Washington, D. C., engineer in chief, 
United States Navy. 

Dr. Carl Hering, Philadelphia, past president American Electrechemi- 
cal 3 st president American Institute Electrical Engineers. 

Clemen Herschel, New York, past president American Society Civil 


Fingers. 
Zen. H. F. Hodges, Wasbington, D. C., brigadier general, United 
States Army. 

. He M. Howe, New York, past president American Institute 
Mining Rngineers; pa presiðent American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials; past president International Association for Testing Materials, 

Dr. John yg Hammond, New York, past president American In- 
stitute Mining Engineers. 

Herbert C. Hoover, New York, honorary member American Institute 
Mining Engineers; chairman Commission for Relief in Belgium. 

Dr. Alex. C. Humphreys, New York, president Stevens Institute of 
Technology; past president American ety Mechanical gineers. 

Hennen Jennings, Washington, D. C., consulting mining engineer. 

Dr. Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa., designer of iron and steel works. 

Hunter McDonald, Nashville, Tenn., past president American Society 
Ciyil Engineers. . 

Dr. satay a Mailloux, New York, past president American Institute 

Charles T. Main, Boston, consulting mechanical engineer, 

Bruno V. n Milwaukee, president and chief engineer Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. Wm. H. Nichols, New York, president General Chemical Co.; past 
president American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Wm. Barclay Parsons, New York, consulting civil engineer. 

Corydon T. Purdy, New York, consulting engineer, expert in steel 
building construction. 

Dr. M. I. Enpi: New York, member National Academy of Science; 
professor at Columbia University. ‘ 
A 5 F. Rand, New York, past president American Institute Min- 
n neers, 1 

br. ossiter W. Raymond, New York, founder American Institute 
. neers. 

E. W. „ Jr, Schenectady, president General Electric Co.; presl- 
dent-elect American Institute Electrical ay ee 3 

S. W. Stratton. Washington, D. C., ector of the Bureau of 


neers. 


Standards, 
Dr. Geo: F. Swain, Cambridge, Mass., consulti. civil engineer ; 
N aE Harvard ; past President ‘American Poesie oF Civil 
ee 


TS. 
Gybbon Spilsbury, New York, st. president American Institute 
Mining Engineers, 25 N a ts isi sc 
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Ambrose Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio, past president American So- 
ec 


Dr. 
ciety Mechanical — 2 
nk J. Sprague, New York, past president American Institute Elec- 
trical Engineers. = 
Prof. A. N. Talbot, Urbana, III., past president Society for Promotion 
of Engineering Education. 
aylor, New York, president Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers. 
eter peat B. Thayer, New York, past president American Institute 
neers. 
Br. Elihu Thomson, Lynn, Mass., member National Academy of Sci- 
enge; president American Institute Electrical Engineers. 
5 d W. Taylor, Washington, D. C., Chief Constructor United States 
avy 
Pr 
0 


of. F. E. Turneaure, Madison, Wis., professor at University of Wis- 
Dr. M. 


n. 
C. Whitaker, New York, consulting chemical engineer. 
Dr. IJ. A. L. Waddell, Kansas City, consulting civil engineer. 
Dr. John F. Wallace, New York, past president American Society 
Civil Engineers; past president Western Society of Engineers. ` 


c 


JuLy 24, 1917. 
Hon. WARREN Garp, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Garp: I have your letter of July 20, and have looked 
over the papers inclosed. In the meantime, Gen. Goethals writes me 
that at the request of the Secretary of Commerce he took the first steps 
toward the inauguration of the American Academy of Engineers, and 
that he and y Redfield have given serious consideration to the 
hema I do not know two men whose judgment upon such a matter 

would value more highly, and I am very happy to concur in the 
opinion which they have expressed. Surely such a body would be very 
useful to the Government in times of emergency, and the provisions of 
section 5 of the proposed charter insure that cooperation. ' 

Cordially, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, Secretary of War. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees tu the report 
of the commmittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the.amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1816) 
to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2356) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of tlhe House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 4285) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, and it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC, 
> NO. 72). 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I submit the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1816) to amend the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, and for other purposes. I ask 
that the report lie on the table and be printed. I desire to give 
notice that I shall call up the report for consideration at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The conference report will lie on the table and be printed. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 1816, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

“That section 24 of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate com- 
merce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby enlarged so as to consist of nine members, with terms 
of seven years, and each shall receive $10,000 compensation 
annually. The qualifications of the members and the manner 
of the payment of their salaries shall be as already provided 
by law. Such enlargement of the commission shall be accom- 
plished through appointment by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, of two additional Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, one for a term expiring December 
81, 1921, and one for a term expiring December 31, 1922. The 
terms of the present commissioners, or of any successor ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death or resignation of 
any of the present commissioners, shall expire as heretofore 
provided by law. Their successors and the successors of the 
additional commissioners herein provided for shall be appointed 
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for the full term of seven years, except that any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unex- 
pired term of the commissioner whom he shall succeed, Not 
more than five commissioners shall be appointed from the same 
political party. 

“ Sec, 2. That section 17 of said act, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Sxro, 17. That the commission may conduct its proceedings 
in such manner as will best conduce to the proper dispatch of 
business and to the ends of justice. The commission shall have 
an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. Any member 
of the commission may administer oaths and affirmations and 
sign subpœnas. A majority of the commission shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of Lusiness, except as may be 
otherwise herein proyided, but no commissioner shall partici- 
pate in any hearing or proceeding in which he has any pecu- 
niary interest. The commission may, from time to time, make 
or amend such general rules or orders as may be requisite for 
the order and regulation of proceedings before it, or before any 
division of the 3 Including forms of notices and the 
service thereof, which shall conform, as nearly as may be, to 
those in use in the courts of the United States. Any party 
may appear before the commission or any division thereof and 
be heard in person or by attorney. Every vote and official act 
of the commission, or of any division thereof, shall be entered 
of record, and its proceedings shall be public upon the request 
of any party interested. 

„The commission is hereby authorized by its order to divide 
the members thereof into as many divisions as it may deem 
necessary, which may be changed from time to time, Such divi- 
sions shall be denominated, respectively, division 1, division 2, 
ete. Any commissioner may be assigned to and may serve upon 
such division or divisions as the commission may direct, and 
the senior in service of the commissioners constituting any of 
said division shall act as chairman thereof. In case of vacancy 
in any division. or of absence or inability to serve thereon of 
any commissioner thereto assigned, the chairman of the commis- 
sion, or any commissioner designated by him for that purpose, 
may temporarily serve on said division until the commission 
shall otherwise order. 

„The commission may by order direct that any of its work, 
business, or functions arising under this act, or under any act 
amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, or under any 
amendment which may be made to any of said acts, or under 
any other act or joint resolution which has been or may here- 
after be approved, or in respect of any matter which has been 
or may be referred to the commission by Congress or by either 
branch thereof, be assigned or referred to any of said divisions 
for action thereon, and may by order at any time amend, mod- 
ify, supplement, or rescind any such direction. All such orders 
shall take effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise 
ordered by the commission, 

„In conformity with and subject to the order or orders of 
the commission in the premises, each division so constituted 
shall have power and authority by a majority thereof to hear 
and determine, order, certify, report, or otherwise act as to any 
of said work, business, or functions so assigned or referred to 
it for action by the commission, and in respect thereof the divi- 
sion shall have all the jurisdiction and powers now or then con- 
ferred by law upon the commission, and be subject to the same 
duties and obligations. Any order, decision, or report made or 
other action taken by any of said divisions in respect of any 
matters so assigned or referred to it shall have the same 
force and effect, and may be made, evidenced, and enforced in 
the same manner as if made or taken by the commission, sub- 
ject to rehearing by the commission, as provided in section 16a 
hereof for rehearing cases decided by the commission. ‘The sec- 
retary and seal of the commission shall be the secretary and 
seal of each division thereof. 

In all proceedings before any such divisions relating to the 
reasonableness of rates or to alleged discriminations not less 
than three members shall partictpate in the consideration and 
decision; and in all proceedings relating to the valuation of 
railway property under the act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, by providing for a 
valuation of the several classes of property of carriers, sub- 
ject thereto and securing information coneerning their stocks, 
bonds, and other securities,“ approved March 1, 1913, not less 
than five members shall participate in the consideration and 
decision. 

“*The salary of the secretary of the commission shall be 
$5,000 per annum. 

Nothing in this seetion contained or done pursuant thereto 
shall be deemed to divest the commission of any of its powers.“ 


“Sec. 3. So much of section 18 of the act to regulate com- 
merce as fixes the salary of the secretary of the commission is 
hereby repealed. i 

“Sec, 4. That paragraph 2, section 15, of the act to regulate 
commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further 
amended by adding the following: ‘ Provided further, Until 
January 1, 1920, no increased rate, fare, charge, or classifica- 
tion shall be filed except after approval thereof has been se- 


curec from the commission. Such approval may, in the discre- 


tion of the commission, be given without formal hearing, and in 
such case shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative to 
such rate, fare, charge, or classification,’ ” 

And the House agree to the same. 


Francis G. NEWLANDS, 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. C. ADAMSON, 

T. W. Sms, 

Joun J. Esch, ` 
Managers on the part of the Hous 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW-—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(S. DOC, NO. 71.) $ 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I submit the report of the commitee on 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2356) to amend the 
act to regulate commerce as amended, and for other purposes. I 
give notice that I shall call up the report for consideration at the 
first opportunity. I ask that the report be receivec. and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will lie 
on the table and be printed. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2356), 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

That section 1 of the act entitled An act to regulate com- 
merce,’ approved February 4. 1887, as heretofore amended, be 
further amended by adding thereto the following: 

That on and after the approval of this act any person cr 
persons who shall, during the war in which the United States is 
now engaged, knowingly and willfally, by physical force or in- 
timidation by threats of physical force obstruct or retard, or 
aid in obstructing or retarding, the orderly conduct or movement 
in the United States of interstate or foreign commerce, or the 
orderly make-up or movement or disposition of any train, or the 
movement or disposition of any locomotive, ear, or other vehicle 
on any railroad or elsewhere in the United States engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and for every such offense shall be punishable by 
a fine of not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and 
the President of the United States is hereby authorized, when- 
ever in his judgment the public interest requires, to employ the 
armed forces of the United States to prevent any such obstruc- 
tion or retardation of the passage of the mail, or of the orderly 
conduct or movement of interstate or foreign commerce in any 
part of the United States, or of any train, locomotive, car, or 
other vehicle upon any railroad or elsewhere in the United 
States engaged in interstate or foreign commerce: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal, modify, 
or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,“ approved October 15, 1914. 

„That during the continuance of the war in which the 
United States is now engaged the President is authorized, if he 
finds it necessary for the national defense and security. to 
direct that such traffic or such shipments of commodities as, in 
his judgment, may be essential to the national defense and 
security shall have preference or priority in transportation by 
any common carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise. He may 
give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine, and may modify, change, suspend, or annul them. and for 
any such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders di- 
rect, or through such person or persons as he may designate for 
the purpose or through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Officials of the United States, when so designated, shall receive 
no compensation for their services rendered hereunder. Per- 


sons not in the employ of the United States so designated shall 
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receive such compensation as the President may fix. Suitable 
offices may be rented and all necessary expenses, including 
compensation of persons so designated, shall be paid as directed 
by the President out of funds which may have been or may be 
provided to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
fense. The common carriers subject to the act to regulate 
commerce or as many of them as desire so to do are hereby au- 
thorized without responsibility or liability on the part of the 
United States, financial or otherwise, to establish and main- 
tain in the city of Washington during the period of the war an 
agency empowered by such carriers as join in the arrangement 
to receive on behalf of them all notice and service of such or- 
ders and directions as may be issued in accordance with this 
act, and the service upon such agent shall be good service as to 
all the carriers joining in the establishment thereof. And it 
shall be the duty of any and all the officers, agents, or em- 
ployees of such carriers by railroad or water or otherwise to 
obey strictly and conform promptly to such orders, and failure 
knowingly and willfully to comply therewith, or to do or per- 
form whatever is necessary to the prompt execution of such 
order, shall render such officers, agents, or employees guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and any such officer, agent, or employee shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
For the transportation of persons or property in carrying out 
the orders and directions of the President, just and reasonable 
rates shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and if the transportation be for the Government of the United 
States, it shall be paid for currently or monthly by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury out of any funds not otherwise appropri- 
ated. Any carrier complying with any such order or direction 
for preference or priority herein authorized shall be exempt 
from any and all provisions in existing law imposing civil or 
criminal pains, penalties, obligations, or liabilities upon carriers 
by reason of giving preference or priority in compliance with 
such order or direction.’ ” 
And the House agree to the same. 

Francis G. NEWLANDS, 

E. D. SMITH, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. C. ADAMSON, 
T. W. S™%s, 
JoHN J. Esch, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Oregon 
to yield to me because I know the Senator is about to make a 
motion that would cut off the opportunity to say what I want 
to say. I ask that this conference report may go over until 
Monday. The report is brought here this morning for the first 
time. Informally the report was put into the Recorp. It was 
not understood, I think, generally in the Senate that the bill 
would be taken up to-day. 

I secured late yesterday what was said to be a confidential 
print of the bill. I did not have time to give it a thorough 
examination. I have not up to this time had the, opportunity 
to give the conference report anything like a complete and care- 
ful study. I have gone into it far enough, however, to beAhor- 
oughly convinced that new matter of the most radical character 
has been introduced into the bill in conference, that some of the 
changes are so radical as to make the bill much more extreme 
than it was when it first came to the Senate from the House of 
Representatives, and to become convinced further that every 
essential amendment put into the bill by the Senate has been 
nullified by the conferees. Yet my impression may in part be 
a mistake, because, as I have said, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study the bill. 

There is only left of this afternoon, until 5 o’clock, an hour 
and 45 minutes’ working time. The Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which the distinguished Senator in charge of the 
pill is chairman, has a meeting arranged for 5 o'clock this after- 
‘noon to inspect some new machinery connected with the war. 
I should like to have the opportunity of attending that investi- 
gation and inspection. I should like to have an opportunity to 
give this bill study and not be forced to start a discussion when 
I am in a half-prepared condition. I am very sure, as far 
as my remarks are concerned, that they can be made much 
shorter if I am given a little time to prepare what I have to say. 

So I hope the conference report on this bill may be laid over 
until Monday. At that time, as far as I am concerned, I shall 
be ready to take whatever position I think I ought to take, and 
it is no part of my purpose to do anything whatsoever to delay 


the passage of the bill further than to present my views and to 
do what I can in the way of straightforward debate to try and 
have the bill sent back to the committee to write, if possible, a 
few provisions in it that the Senate wants. So I ask that the 
matter may go over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I think my colleagues 
will bear me out when I state that I have during the whole 
course of the pendency of this measure before the Senate at- 
tempted to be reasonable in the matter of requests made by Sen- 
ators for postponement or for further time to consider the meas- 
ure in its details. It seems to me that we have reached a time 
in the discussion of the measure when we ought to speed the 
bill, The country, whether right or wrong in its feeling as to 
what may happen after the bill is enacted, is demanding that the 
Senate act upon it one way or the other, either pass it or defeat 
it. The administration wants the bill acted upon either one way 
or the other as a war measure. 

The bill has been almost constantly before the Senate since the 
18th day of June, six weeks, and it was in conference, where it 
was put through a severe analysis, from Thursday morning until 
the following Wednesday morning, when the report was finally 
agreed upon. There has been no change in it that was not the 
subject of discussion when the bill was before the Senate. 

It seems to me that the Senators who intend to oppose it or. 
who intend to discuss it are just as well prepared to discuss 
it now as they will be if the report goes over until Monday. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. In view of the statement of the acting chair- 
man that chere is nothing in the bill now which was not in the 
bill when it passed the Senate, may I ask the Senator—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not want to be misunderstood. 
My statement was not made quite as broadly as that. I say 
there has been no material change. 

Mr. GRONNA. No material change? May I ask the Senator 
as to the provision on page 14, section 6, which exempts boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce from the penalty of section 
6 and also section 13? Is it not true, in other words, that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon was with- 
drawn and that that very same amendment is now included in 
section 6, and of course it is absolutely new matter? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is a new feature; but it was 
before the Senate at one time, and while it is true it was with- 
palates the substance of it was discussed on the floor of the 

nate. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I was the only one who discussed it, 
and of course I had no opportunity to fully go into the discussion, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall about it. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator agreed to withdraw it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did withdraw it. 

Mr. GRONNA. And I did not proceed to discuss it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What I desired to say was that the 
conferees discussed the situation and were more thoroughly ad- 
vised about it, and taken in connection with other features of 
the bill it was thought to be safest to put in the portion to 
which the Senator has called attention. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator will admit, of course, ‘that it is 
new matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. Absolutely. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I call the Senator’s attention 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the effect of it? Is it an im- 
portant part? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is very important, beeause it legalizes 
gambling. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I differ from the Senator on that. I 
think I shall be able to show that it does not legalize gambling. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
precedents regarding new matter in a conference report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am familiar with the rule. The 
same rule applies in the House, but it was not sought to be 
availed of in the House. I do not know whether the Senator 
intends to make a point of order against it or not, but I do not 
think a point of order will lie against it in the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. I can assure the Senator that I shall make a 
point of order against it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That can come up later. 
sition now is to take up the report for consideration. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

ay CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from North Dakota has 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 


The propo- 
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‘Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 


whether it is not the fact that weeks before we passed the so- 
called food-control bill we passed a bill commonly known as 
the food-survey bill, which had in it many important provisions 
touching grain exchanges, hoarding of foodstuffs, and so forth. 
We sent that bill back to the House, where it had originated, 
with these important amendments, and there it remained for 
weeks during all the time the present bill was under discussion. 
Now I understand that the conferees upon that bill have agreed 
and that their conference report is ready. Is not that the case? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. The same question that 
the Senator is diseussing now was discussed three or four times 
when this bill was before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I understand, but the Senator does not get my 
thought. I know we have discussed that somewhat remarkable 
course of conduct, but I am asking ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. REED. I am asking if it is not true that that bill is here 
In the form of a conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand so. I was not one of 
the conferees, and I do not know. 

Mr. REED, And that conference report was agreed to within 
: few 1 after or before the present conference report was 


. CHAMBERLAIN, Later, 

Mr. REED. A few minutes later. Nevertheless the bill re- 
lates to the same subject matter in part as the food-control bill. 
It was passed by the Senate weeks before. I think that con- 
ference report ought to have precedence over this report. I 
think, as a matter of fairness, it ought to come up first. 

I should like to know before I take any action even on voting 
upon taking up this matter what has become of that other con- 
ference report. It was passed before this bill, and weeks before 
this bill. It was passed under that same lash of haste and the 
same demand for immediate action that is now being employed 
in regard to this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yielded to the Senator for the pur- 
pose of suggesting some question, but not to make a speech. If 
the Senator desires to make an address to the Senate I would 
rather he would do it in his own time. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is about to make a motion that will 
cut off debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will not cut off debate. If the 
conference report comes up, it can be discussed ad libitum. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator makes his motion, I am cut off. 
I am going to make this suggestion, and then, of course, the 
Senator will proceed as he thinks he ought. If the Senator 
makes his motion to proceed to the consideration of the report, 
that question is not debatable. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED. If I am in error 

Mr. HOLLIS. After 2 o'clock a motion to take up a bill for 
consideration is debatable. 

Mr. REED. Very well, I was in error. If the Senator wishes 
to make his motion, I will make my remarks in my own time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The motion I made was that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on House bill 4961. The question is on the mo- 
tion. [Putting the question.] 

Mr, REED. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the Senator from Missouri would it be 
agreeable to him that if this report is taken up we have some- 
thing of an understanding that the particular matter to which 
he wishes to address himself shall not be taken up to-day, but 
that the other matter, in which there are many details, I under- 
stand, be made the subject of discussion to-day ; that the matter 
which he wishes delayed will not be taken up to-day, but, never- 
theless, that the part of the day be occupied in other matters, 
so as to consume such time as we could on uncontroverted 
subjects. 

Mr. REED. There would hardly be any reason to consume 
time on uncontroverted subjects. 

Mr. LEWIS. There are some subjects, I am told, that are 
uncontroverted, as to mere differences as to method of applica- 
tion, and there are many Senators who desire to express them- 
selves as to those changes; they do not oppose the subject 
matter itself, but merely the method in which it is to be applied, 
This is my thought, without desiring to draw my eminent friend 
into technical distinctions. Would it be satisfactory to him 
that the matter in which he is interested go over? Would the 
fact that we discussed to-day other matters in which the Senator 
is not interested at all embarrass his viewpoint or interfere 
at all with the plan or method he may have; that as far as we 


eould agree to take the bill up and still forego the discussion 
of the matter in which he desires further time he might consent? 
That was my object. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of what my eminent and 
distinguished friend says, I would move for a more specific 
statement, because I really do not quite understand what the 
Senator is trying to make plain to me. Of course I know the 
deficiency is on my part and not on his, because everyone knows 
that the Senator from Illinois could not express an omy, except 
in very plain terms. 

Mr. LEWIS. I myself must concede there is nome ground 
for a motion for a bill ef particulars. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Illinois 
that there might not be anything in the bill the Senator from 
Missouri would not object to. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. The Senator ought not to have made 
that remark. The Senator from Illinois was not ungenerous 
enough to make it. The Senator from Illinois said there were 
matters in connection with the bill in which he thought I was 
not particularly interested. Now I yield to the Senator to 
ee his interrogatory, and then I shall say what I have 

o say. 

Mr. LEWIS. Simply, I was informed that there are certain 
features of the report on which there had been some discussion 
as to some form of the report, and there was some desire to 
change the form a little, to make more definite that which is 
indefinite in its expression. I understood from the Senator 
from Missouri this morning that there is a larger question he 
desires time for further preparation on. It occurred to me, 
sir, that there were some features of the bill which the Senator 
was not opposing and it could be understood that we would 
consider those matters he was not opposing and did not wish to 
be heard upon by postponing the matter upen which he wished 
to be heard until Monday, and that if reached and it might go 
over until Monday, that would be satisfactory. That was the 
proposition suggested. 

Mr. PHELAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Chair called for a vote upon taking up 
the conference report on the food-control bill, but did not declare 
the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California is 
correct. The Senator will pardon the Chair. 

Mr. PHELAN. What was the result of that vote? 

Mr. REED. If the Chair please, before the result was an- 
nounced I addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
arose before the Chair had an opportunity to declare the result 
and addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PHELAN. Was it in order to speak when the Chair was 
putting the question to a vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
is technically correct, but owing to the situation as it then pre- 
sented itself, the Chair relaxed the rule a little bit for the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. If the Chair please, I shall not ask the relaxation 
of von rule of the Senate, but, as the Chair knows, the Senator 

from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] made his motion, and the 
Senator from Missouri was actually on his feet waiting to ad- 
dress himself to that motion; all of which the Senate well knew. 
The Chair started to put the motion rather quickly, and I ad- 
dressed the Chair. The Chair evidently, however, did not hear 
me and did actually start to put the question; but, as usually 
happens, when the Chair did hear me, the Chair arrested the 
proceedings in order to give me an opportunity to be heard, 
for all of which I thank the Chair; and for the very generous 
position of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], I thank 
him. : 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on taking up 
the conference report. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I desire to be heard, and in 
all earnestness. 

We had presented to us many weeks ago a food-survey bill. 
We were told that upon the prompt passage of that food-survey 
bill depended to a large extent the successful conduct of the 
war. We set aside other business and proceeded to a considera- 
tion of that bill. The bill reached the-Senate May 29, was on 
the same day referred to the committee, and was reported back to 
the Senate May 31. In response to the demand which was made 
that the bill should be immediately passed, the Senate, without 
taking the ordinary time for consideration, proceeded to amend 
the bill, and sent it back to the other House on June 2. When it 
reached the House, by direct interference from the outside, it 
was held up in conference until after the food-control bill had 
been agreed upon by the conferees, The chief arguments made 
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in favor of the swift passage of the: food-survey bill were thut the 
bill was intended, first, to encourage crop production during the 


present year; second, to stop. gambling operations upon the great 
grain exchanges of the country; third, to prevent the hoarding 
of necessities by selfish and evil- minded persons. 

Mr. President, that bil? has at last been released by tlie con- 
ferees and is now before this Chamber. It was passed more 
thar eiglit weeks before the food-control bill. The food-control 
bill when it left the Senate had’ in it certain provisions: whieh 
were taken literally from the food-survey bill. We ought, in 
all fnirness and in all justice to ourselves, in my humble judg- 
ment, to first take up the food-survey bill. Let us understand 
what is left of it; let us understand what changes have been 
made: im it; let us know in just what condition it is and what 
the final disposition may be of that bill. When that has been 
done, let us take up the food- control bill that passed the Senate 
eight weeks after the food-survey bill had passed the Senate: 
F insist that im the orderly procedure we ought to take up the 
foed-survey bill. I do not know why juggling with that bill 
has been tolerated. I understand the conference report on the 
food-survey bill has been presented, and T think we ought to take 
up the report on thaf bill and know what is in it before we pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the conference report on the 
food-controt bill. ee 

Tlie PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
to the consideration of the conference report. The ayes have it. 

Mr: REED. Do we have a negative vote sometimes in the 
Senate, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs the Senator's 
pardon. The noes will now be received. The ayes seem to have 
it. The ayes: have: it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President; I ask for the yeas: and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the call for the yeas and 
nays by the Senator from Missouri sustained? It is not. The 
ayes: have it. 

Mr: REED. Mr. President, F do not think Senators under- 
stood the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the ques- 
tion again. 

Mr. REED: I protest that the Members of the Senate. should 

be given an opportunity to put up their hands: We certainly are 
entitled to. that: 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER: Well, the Chair will again put 
the question. ‘Those who desire the yeas and nays will indicate 
it in the usual manner. [A pause.] The call is refused. The 
Secretary will read the conference report. 

Mr. REED. I protest that the call was seconded, and T shall 
continue to so protest. 

The PRESIDING OPFICER. The conference report is the 
subject matter before the Senate: 2 P 

The Secretary’ proceeded to read the conference report: 

Mr: GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will please state it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I gave notice a moment ago that E should 
move to have this bill recommitted to the committee because 
of the new matter inserted in the conference report: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I may say that the Senator from Ore- 
gon agrees that there is new matter in the report: My inquiry 


Is. Will it be im order at this time to make the motion to 


recommit the bill? I call the attention to the Chair to page 
123 of Precedents: Decisions on Points of Order in the United 
States Senate, compiled by Mr. Henry H. Gilfry, and I want 
to rend 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just a 
moment? ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was just going to suggest to the 
Senator that he let the conference report be read first and then 
make his point after the report has been read. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, my inquiry is, Will it be in 
order after the conference repert has been read to make the 
point of order that new matter has been inserted and that the 
committee has exceeded its authority? In this conneetion I 
desire to refer to the deeision of the Vice President [Mr. Man- 
STEAEL], on October 9, 1914, where the Vice President states: 

The Chair thinks it would have the effect of rejecting the confer- 
ence: report; that the conference report would go back: to the conferees 
with a statement upon the part of the Senate that the conferees 
had cern their authority and had introduced new matter into the 
repor! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair responds to the in- 
terrogatory of the Senator from North Dakota by saying that a 


e 


point of order is im order at this time; and the Chair will hear 
it if the Senator wishes to state it. 

Mr. GRON NX. Will the point of order be in order after tlie 
conference report has been read} Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENG OFFICER. It can be made at that time. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I have no objection to having the report 
read! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The Seeretary will continue 
the reading of the report. 

The Seeretary resumed the reading of the report; which will 
be found in the proceedings of the Senate of Thursday last; and 
was interrupted by 

Mr. REED. Mr: President; so far as I am coneerned, I see no 
oceasion to consume the time of the Senate in the formal reading 
of this report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the further 
reading will be dispensed witin 

Mr. REED. Esuggest that the reading of the report is merely 
a useless consumption of the time of the Senate, and I have no 
ebjection: to its being dispensed’ with. $ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the reading of the report being waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR.. Is there objection to dispensing 
with the further reading of the conference report? The Chair 
hears no objection. The question now is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report: 5 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am going to say now to the 
Presiding Officer in all kindliness that I trust his impetuosity 
will not lead him to undertake to put questions so fast that we 
who are slower and more deliberate in method will be deprived 
of am opportunity to be heard. I have been a Member of the 
Senate for six years, and I have always thought that one of 
the things most to. be admired here was the entire spirit of 
fairness exhibited by the Members of the Senate toward each 
other and. the disposition on the part of the Presiding Officer 
always to accord. to Senators the fullest opportunity to be 
heard. It will be the occusion of very profound regret if the 
time ever comes when Senators: shail feel that it is necessary 
to be standing upon their feet shouting at the top of Log 7 
voices in order to obtain recognition or to resort to any òf 
the other methods which have sometimes disgraced political 
caucuses. I think we can all afford to take time to bring to 
every question not only consideration but courtesy and some 
degree of forbearance: 

There is nevera time when calmness is: so necessary as in 


the hour of stress; there is never a time when deliberation is 


more essential than when great dangers: confront a nation. 


| Over’ in that land of flowers and warriors, Japan, they have 
what is Known as the elder statesmen, a body of men whose 
‘natural aptitude and intelligence. have been seasoned and 
‘ripened in the fields of experience. Those wise old men are 


supposed to be beyond the reach of excitement, to never 
respond to mere caprice, to always calmly and intelligently 
analyze and determine every question. If we have a body of 
that kind im this country, I presume the honer must be with 
the Senate: We may not very well fulfill it, but just in pro- 
portion as we do we serve our country. 

Sometimes recently I have witnessed performances in the 
Senate which to me seemed to indicate that Senators are los- 
ing sight of the fact that the things we are here doing are a 
part of the world history, a part of the great world tragedy; 
that instead of looking at the vast panorama now passing be- 
fore us and in part controlled by us, we are thinking of petty 
personal aggrandizement, of personal success, of political con- 
siderations. I have heard statesmen say, Well, what is the 
use; the thing is going to be done anyway, and, therefore, 
why should I protest my judgment?” Another will say, Well, 
what is the use; some’ people have written me letters from my 
district that they favor the measure, and why should I not 
look after my own affairs?” Asked if the people to whom they 
refer as having expressed themselves are writing only in re- 
sponse’ to a propaganda originating in Washington and financed 
by the taxpayers’ money, they reply that they do not know; but 
nevertheless they yield. Again, statesmen sent to represent 
sovereign States of the Union, with millions of constituents, 
will say, I know the measure is unwise; I deem the measure 
hurtful; but are we not at war, and therefore do not all rules 
of reason disappear?” Again—ané here I speak of a somewhat 
numerous class—you find those who exclaim, “Put the re- 
sponsibility upon the President, and if there be failure it will 
be the President’s fault.” 

Ah, my fellow Senators, we can not do that if we would. 
There is but one way in which we can escape our obligations, 
and that is, sirs; to resign our offices and turn back our powers 
to those who sent us here. For we are here the trustees of an 
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express trust, sworn faithfully to administer it as God shall 
give us light. We can no more put aside that trust than we can 
put aside the obligations which the God of nature put in the 
soul of man when He created man, 

What is this Government? Is it here in the Senate Chamber? 
I deny it. Is it yonder in the House of Representatives? I 
deny it. Is it in the Supreme Court? I deny it. Is it in the 
executive department? I deny it. The government of this 
country, the power of this country, every whit of it. is in the 
sovereign people of the United States. That sovereign people 
wrote a Constitution which is their Constitution. They created 
it. They gave it life. They alone can set it aside. They alone 
can alter its sacred clauses. It is their Constitution, and in it 
they circumscribed the powers of their agents. In it they fixed 
the responsibilities of their servants. They gave to the Execu- 
tive certain powers and obligations. They gave to the Supreme 
Court and the judiciary certain powers and obligations. They 
gave to Congress certain powers and obligations. 

If the Supreme Court should seek to transfer its responsibility 
to Congress, it would betray the people of the United States, 
and would betray the Constitution the people wrote. If the 
Executive were to undertake to transfer his powers to Congress, 
he would betray the people of the United States and betray the 
Constitution the people wrote. If the Congress were to seek to 
transfer to the Executive the powers, the obligations, the duties 
the people reposed in Congress, then has Congress broken faith 
with the people of the United States and betrayed the Constitu- 
tion the people wrote in blood and in tears. 

You can not escape your responsibility. You can gain nothing 
by saying, “I pass over to another the responsibility.“ By 
so doing you betray the power and the authority the people 
reposed in you. By so doing you become the assassins of the 
Constitution you are sworn to protect. 

So far as I am concerned I can look with some pity, if also 
with contempt, upon the ignorant man who, standing upon a 
soap box under a red flag, denounces the Constitution of the 
United States and inveighs against all forms of government; but 
J can not look with patience upon those who sit in the seats of 
the mighty and who dare to undertake to pass over to another 
the responsibilities placed upon them by the solemn covenant 
of the Constitution. 

I regret that I am forced by the impetuosity of the acting 
chairman, who is in charge of this bill, to address myself to it 
before I am prepared to speak upon it with that degree of 
analysis which can only result from careful study. The lash, 
forever and eternally the lash, is laid across the legislative 
back. More and more we cringe. More and more we whine and 
crawl between the legs of those who master us. Always the 
cry is haste. In six long years I have scarcely failed to hear, 
on every great measure, the same old cry of haste. “Make 
haste! for chaos and old night will come if you but wait to 
give consideration to the change that we demand.” It does not 
make for wise consideration. 

I remember when there came, in the very early days of my 
experience—a brief and sad experience—a bill to reform the 
banking and currency system. It came here from the House of 
Representatives. A propaganda either sprang up spontaneously 
or else was cultivated; I do not know; but all over the United 
States, from Atlantic to Pacific, every penny-a-liner was at work 
with pen or pencil demanding the immediate enactment of that 
law. 

Boards of trade were assembled, who passed resolutions in 
favor of it. Every kind of exchange, even the wicked grain 
exchanges, assembled and passed demands for its immediate 
enactment. Petitions rolled in upon us. The telegraph compa- 
nies reaped a rich harvest from the enormous number of mes- 
sages that were forwarded, all of them demanding immediate 
action, all of them demanding, “Stand by the President!” 
And then the question arose to those charged with the respon- 
sibility of considering that bill in committee how they should 
stand by the President. Should they stand by the President’s 
side as advisers and counselors and helpers, or should they 
stand behind the President like cowards, shifting the responsi- 
bility upon him? 

The President had not given to that bill intimate considera- 
ion, and could not. The President desired a certain kind of 
legislation the details of which he could not have gone into, 
A battle was started, and the question was whether that bill 
would be heard before a committee in the Senate or whether 
the House bill should be accepted, as some insisted, and passed 
without consideration or amendment. Finally the committee 
opened its doors. The great business men of the country 
thronged eager for a hearing. College professors came, finan- 
cial experts came, ordinary business men came, farmers came, 
and they all brought with them some store of thought and some 
gold of knowledge, Before our deliberations were half com- 


pleted the demands of the propagandists became insistent and 
imperative. “Act now; act on the instant!” was the cry. 
Finally a Democratic caucus was called to force the hand of 
the committee to compel it to act. 

The people of the country had not read this bill. Those who 
were supporing it in press and pulpit and on exchanges had not 
read it. The caucus that met to force the hand of the com- 
mittee had not considered it. Nevertheless, they assembled to 
demand haste. However, the caucus listened to reason and 
the committee secured some delay, and what was the result? 

It was discovered that the bill as it came to us from the 
House would have inevitably produced a panic. It was discov- 
ered that the bill needed amendment so much that five hundred 
and ten times was it amended. Even after the bill had gone 
into conference the Secretary of the Treasury found that many 
of the contentions of those who had insisted upon time and 
delay and study were right. Accordingly we found him send- 
ing to the conferees most important amendments, asking that 
even at that late hour they be put into the bill. And yet the 
bill was rushed through too hastily, as evidenced by the fact 
that since that time numerous amendments have been offered, 
coming from the executive department. The pressure back of 
that bill was like the pressure back of this one. It was a de- 
mand—an insistent demand—for immediate action, and the 
claim was made that the country would go to destruction unless 
the bill was immediately passed. And yet I think it was 8 
months and 16 days from the time the bill was passed before 
the board was created which was to create the banks which the 
bill authorized, and not a word any more about haste; not a 
word any more about the necessity for immediate action. 

I do not want to weary you by long pursuing this line of 
thought, but you know; as I know, that the same insistence 
has come to us time and time again. We were asked to crente 
a Shipping Board. We were told that unless that were done 
upon the instant the gravest trouble would transpire. The bill 
creating a Shipping Board was passed—I have forgotten the 
date. Can some Senator tell me? 

Mr. SMOOT. September 7, 1916. 

Mr. REED. It was passed on September 7, 1916, and yet I 
do not think the keel has been laid for the first ship. I say 
that with very great regret. 

Again, I remember when that same Shipping Board came here 
and told us there was certain legislation that must be passed 
at the last session of Congress. Under whip and spur we pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill. The flanks of the jaded 
horse were bloody. Despite all we could do the bill did not get 
through Congress at that session. Congress adjourned March 
4 and was reassembled on April 2, Some of us, eager to be of 
service and save the country, were informed that the bill was 
no longer desired. And yet he who had asked for a little con- 
sideration but a few days before had been marked as a bad 
statesman, a sorry Senator, a recalcitrant, possibly an enemy of 
the Republic. 

Again—and I only touch here and there a spot in a road that 
is travel worn—they came to us with a food-survey bill. This 
food-survey bill, we were told by the same kind of papers, and 
the same kind of men, and the same kind of influence, and the 
same kind of telegrams that we are receiving now or listening 
to now, was an immediate necessity. We were informed that 
the farmer was hesitating and waiting, that the Agricultural 


Department could not set in operation its great machinery, that - 


the productive forces of our Nation were paralyzed, and would 
so remain until that bill should be passed. As suggested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr], it was to be an antidote 
for famine, and famine was pictured as upon us. The Agricul- 
tural Department painted somber pictures to inflame the imag- 
ination of the people, somber pictures of a people about to 
starve. The House of Representatives were induced, without 
very much consideration or deliberation, to pass the bill as it 
had been handed to them. When the bill reached us we were 
in a very frenzy of haste. 

The bill was rushed from the desk to the committee, and the 
committee were hastily assembled. The committee hastily read 
the bill and as hastily reported it back. Ah, if it did not pass 
at once, if it did not become a law upon the instant, then grim 
disaster was to fall upon our land; the fields were to be un- 
plowed and unsown; the fertile land was to yield no crops. 
Everywhere and upon every hand the skeleton forms of the 
famished people were, if we hesitated a moment, to fall by the 
wayside in windrows of bones, as in 1846 they fell in famine- 
cursed Ireland, We passed the bill with breathless speed. 
Nevertheless, with much fear, we paused to add two or three 
important amendments. 

What were they? We had been told of food gamblers. Mr. 
Hoover had dealt with that subject and through his press bu- 
reau, maintained at Government expense, had alarmed the peo- 
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ple; so we passed a very stringent amendment reaching ‘for the 
food gamblers. We were told that there were wicked hoarders 
who were keeping back the food from famished mouths, and 
we could- see these wicked men standing back of vast ware- 
houses in which were stored enough to feed the hungry of the 
earth; and on the other hand stood the pale child with thin, 
pinched lips that it drew back from the teeth of starvation as 
it cried for bread. And so we passed an amendment to punish 
food hoarders. And we sent the beneficent measure for which 
the world waited back to the House of Representatives within 
two days’ time, whereupon the necessity for immediate action 
immediately ceased. The vision of starvation vanished. The 
troop of specters took flight. Into the night of forgetfulness we 
heard the swish. of their vanishing wings. The bill likewise 
disappeared.  . : 
Why was that bill, that had been driven through under whip 
and spur, held up in the House? I answer, because a Cabinet 
officer telephoned to a man on the House committee the in- 
structions to hold it up, and to hold it up because if the food- 
survey bill were passed there would not then be any pressing 
necessity for passing the food-control bill. If there be a man 
here who wants to test the accuracy of that statement I invite 
him to offer aà resolution of investigation with authority to 
Summon witnesses and put them upon oath. And so the food- 
survey bill remained held back, throttled, smothered, sat upon, 
until this food-dictator bill could be foreed through. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
ag yield to the Senator from Illinois? 


. REED. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator feel that one man in the 
House was able really to hold back this bill merely because it 
was suggested by some Cabinet officer? 

Mr. REED. I feel that the chairman of the committee of 
conference was able to do it. At least, the thing was done, 
Why, conferees were not appointed for nearly four weeks, and 
then that bill, the food-survey bill, is agreed upon within a few 
minutes after the Senate conferees surrendered to the House 
conferees on the food-control bill. 

Now, tlis afternoon, when just a little time is asked—a poor 
hour and a half of legislative time—in order that Senators may 
read this bill and give it due consideration, the request is re- 
fused. Again the lash of haste, again the ery that speed is 
all essential; and yet I have no hesitancy in saying now that 
every moment this legislation is delayed is a moment of bless- 
ing to our country and that every moment we hasten it we 
advance the hour of disaster. That disaster will be great in 
proportion as the powers granted by the bill are employed and 
that disaster will be small in proportion as the powers granted 
by the bill are not employed. 

To those more serious matters it is.my purpose to call your 
attention when we meet again, unless, indeed, it is the purpose 
of the chairman in charge of the bill to compel us to sit all 
night. I should like to inquire, for my own convenience, 
whether the Senator intends to allow us to have an adjourn- 
ment at the usual hour for Saturday afternoon—5 o'clock? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator puts it up to me as 
though I could control it absolutely. I ean not control the 
Senate. I can only suggest, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, that I feel the Senate ought to take a recess at 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. REED. So this afternoon, Mr. President, and I very 
much regret to take the time of the Senate, I want to invite 
attention for a while to same of the false issues that have 
thus far been put before the country. I want to show you 
how this country has been wrought upon and led to insist upon 
certain action, and how some of the more important of the 
alleged facts upon which it has acted were all unsound and 
untrue. I think Senators will find this a little interesting if 
they will pay me the compliment of their attention. x 

Mr. Hoover has persistently preclaimed as his chief argu- 
ment for the creation of a food dictator in the United States 
that by reason of food dictatorships in Europe the price of 
foodstuffs in European countries is less than the price in the 
United States. This statement of Mr. Hooyer has been re- 
peated in various forms by Members of the House and by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and by the press throughout the country, 
and has been one of the principal levers employed to give 
strength to the food-control bill. Mr. Hoover’s recent utter- 
ances show the utter falseness of the claims he has hereto- 
fore set up. Let me contrast these statements. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED, I do. 


Mr. KNOX. I merely ask the Senator to repeat that state- 
ment. I did aot get it all. 

Mr. REED. My statement is that one of the chief reasons and 
arguments for the creation of a food dictator is that by reason 
of food dictatorship, or administration, if you please, in Europe 
the price of food in Huropean countries is less than the price in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, on June 19, before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture—I call attention to Part I, page 10 of the hearings—Mr. 
Hoover, in a written statement he read to the committee, said: 


There can be no more vivid evidence of the desirabili f food 
in this situation than ariso 5 


In countri 
I will not traverse the perea of all eommodities. More to pay, 


wheat supply 
despite extrac 

60 ze cent of the price in New York City. A large portion of the wheat 
of this country, and yet the pore of bread is, again. 
40 per cent below our own. In England, where food contro] was 

wo ates lou anes of ies ts te Stele iat in Sus es coset 
although the producer the same price. 75 $ 

Now, that statement was a clear-cut declaration, particularly 
when taken in connection with Mr. Hoover’s denunciation of food 
speculators and food gamblers, that in this country by reason of 
a lack of food regulation we were compelled to pay enormously 
more than was paid in the countries of Europe where they have 
the benefit of food regulators or food dictators. 

I now call attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover is conduct- 
ing a publicity bureau at the expense of the United States and 
that he sends to the papers almost daily enormous quantities of 
material for which he asks the press to give space. I have here 
certain of those statements to which I desire now to call par- 
ticular attention. July 16 he sent out this statement: 


[For morning papers of July 17, 1917. 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 16, 1917. 

Lord Rhonnda, food controller of Great Britain, finds the problem of 
the food speculator a paramount one, according to information re- 
ceived to-day by Herbert Hoover. 

Now, notice as I go through there is not one of these reports 
sent out by Mr. Hoover that does not mention Mr. Hoover. 
Just notice the fact in passing. I read on: 

Lord Inchcape, chairman of the company owning the steamers car- 
— 7 frozen meat from Australia to — — has called the attention 

the food controller to the effect speculation ts Korna on Australian 
beef and mutton. These products are loaded on board ship at the Aus- 


tralian ports at 93 and 103 cents per pound, to which should be added 
the transport: charges of 


ation 2 cents per pound under Government 
arrangement. 


The consumer in England, Lerd Inchcape states, is from 36 


pay 
to 48 cents per pound for these meats, and he states r it would 
be interesting difference goes. e 


to know where the 
Yet we were told that food prices were lower in Europe, where 
they had control, than here, and also that there were no specu- 
lators over there; they had been done away with. I read fur. 
ther, : 
On July 21—this is Bulletin No. 125: 
[For release for morning papers of July 22, 1017.1 
(No. 128.) 
: Foon ADMINISTRATION, 
PUBLIC INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
July 21, 1977. 
News from London, recetved to-day, was to the effect that the food 
controller of Great Britain has been able to modify the order which 
restricted the use of potatoes to one day a week in hotels, restaurant: 
and clubs. Potatoes may now be served any day in the week instead o 
on Friday alone. 
Truly their condition must be very delectable. But I read on: 


The new order was issued because on ace of new potatoes are in- 
creasing, and also for the reason that their use will help conserve bread. 
It is intimated that at the meals at which potatoes will be permitted 
to be used bread may be omitted or will be served in reduced quantities. 
New potatoes— 
This was the 22d day of July— 
New potatoes are now selling in London at 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. President, that is $4.80 a bushel. On that same day 
potatoes were selling in the United States at $1.40 a bushel; 
and yet Mr. Hoover tells us that in food-controlled Europe food 
is cheaper than it is in the United States! 

I read bulletin No. 126, sent out July 29, and to this I invite 
special attention, because if there is any place where food con- 
trol has had uninterrupted sway it must be in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Let me read all of this report. As I read it 
prick up your ears, for the wer is already over if Hoover is 
right. i 


No. 126. For release for morning papers of July 30, 1917. Food 
administration, pnbiie information yr Een anser July 29, 1917— 


I hope you will all listen to this, because it is all such cheer- 
ing news for us— ~ l 
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Reports from Budapest, Hungary, reaching here indicate that the 
opulation of the Provinces have been not far from famine conditions. 
Tue majority of the 1 — ot these Provinces actually live on yege- 
tables, for meat is only for the very rich, and the vegetable supply is 
seemingly very limited. ces, in so far as possible, 
have apparently been drained to supply the needs of the army in the 
field and the large centers of population where trouble might be feared. 

The information received stated that the venders were deman 
exorbitant prices for dry wood and withered leaves on the groun 
that they were vegetables. 

Of course I would not believe that at all if it did not come 
from Mr. Hoover. I would not think that it was possible, but 
it has the name blown in the bottle and it must be correct. 

The information received stated that the venders were 1 
exorbitant prices for dry wood and withered leaves, on the groun 
that they were vegetables, Green peas were selling at $1.45 a kilo- 

< gram (21 pounds). 

One dollar and forty-five cents for 2} pounds of green peas! 
Hearken unto me, O ye people who complain about Washing- 
ton prices! How would you like to pay that at the market in 
Washington? I read on: 

Milk was absolutely not to be had for cream. An unappetizing 
liquid, which was once skimmed milk, cost 60 cents a pint. 
was no butter or cheese. Cherries were 86 cents per 22 The 

incipal stock seemed to consist of dried peas and dried plums. 

oung chickens were selling at $2.50. In the egg market were found 
only empty boxes. Potatoes were not to be had. s 
onditions as stated by the informant were for June 15. Shortly 
following that date the authorities sought to arbitrarily fix the price 
of vegetables at about half the venders were asking. 


Now notice what happened in Hungary: 


This resulted in a strike, so that in the great market places no 
foodstuffs were to be had. 

Inquiry developed the fact that the venders were selling their foods 
to Vienna buyers, and the restriction had to be withdrawn. 

Thus saith Mr. Hoover. 

Postscript. And like a woman's letter the real spirit of the 

matter is in the postscript: 

[For rease for morning papers of Monday, July 30, 1917.1 
Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
PUBLIC INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
July 29, 1917, 
(Add or insert Hungarian famine story.) 

Cabled press advices from Austria received during the past few days 
indicate that an even worse condition now prevails. The reports state 
that lunch can not be purchased in any restaurant for less than $5. 

Think of a newspaper reporter’s condition over there! Think 
of the situation in which an ordinary Senator would find him- 
self! 

The . saa state that lunch can not be purchased in any restaurant 
for less $5. 

Not even at a Childs restaurant for less than $5. 


Three l of meat for $5; olive oil, 810 per quart; butter, $5 
per pound; and chickens— 

Which were quoted in the other circular sent out the same 
day with the postscript at $2.50 apiece are now quoted as 
follows: 

Chickens at $10 each are some of the prices quoted. 


Mr. President, I would not dare read you that article if it 
came from a newspaper, lest you would at once desire to vote 
for a censor in order to stop the papers from telling whoppers. 
I would not think of making that statement upon the credence 
of any ordinary human being. But, sirs, when I find it 
vouched for by Mr. Hoover I am bound, however great the 
mystery or dreadful the story, to exercise that sort of confi- 
dence my fathers reposed in the Christian religion, namely, 
implicit obedience and unlimited faith, 

' While I am at Austria-Hungary let me take a short excur- 
sion into Germany, where they have had a food control beyond 
compare; where the iron hand of the Kaiser is even powerful 
enough to evoke the admiration of even a man who wants to be 
food dictator over a free people. Behold this is the story; 
coming now from the pen of that same gentleman who told us 
only a short time ago that food control had made food cheaper 
in Europe than in this country, who cited that as the chief 
reason why we should adopt food control here and incidentally 
make him the controller. I read bulletin 184: 

No. 134. 
[For release for morning papers of July 31, 1917.) 


Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
PUBLIC INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
July 30, 1917. 


Ah, how happy a thing it is that we have at last a source of 


“public information”! This stupid press of ours has so ut- 
terly failed to carry us the news! The public have held out 


The country Pro 


hands and begged for some kind of news; they have listened, 
and their ears have heard no news. The press of the country 


has not carried us any information, and so Mr. Hoover is forced 
to establish a public information department, Listen! I read 
Bulletin 134: 

The demand for fats in Germany, notwithstanding the enormous 
quantities that have until recently been received through the neutral 


nations, is illustrated by advertisements in Germ: 
received here. s e 


“For sale, for cash on delivery, fat for frying, 17 marks ($4.05 
pound,” reads one advertisement’ r 23 K 1 5 
Quoting again: 
“Goose fat, 22} marks ($5.36 


4 per pound,“ reads another. 
“Duck fat, one-fourth pound for 4.75 marks ($1.13),” is a Dresden 
* fnnouncemen 


ted goose legs are qog at 94 cents each, Minced se meat 
brings the same price. rded breast, a delicacy, cost the 
Spicara $2.08 PE Pens. F fowls for soup are quoted at from 
$1.01 pe und anå up. 


T 5 

An official distribution of cheese is announced for Dusseldorf, with 
the announcement that there will not be sufficient to supply everyone 
but that “those who were not supplied at the last distribution and 
also go empty at the forthcomiag distribution will be given preference 
at the next distribution, ‘They must therefore preserve the current 
voucher.” Prices quoted are 82 cents per pound for Gouda and 86 cents 
per pound for Swiss cheese. 


Young country laying hens are advertised for sale at $3.32 each, 


Well-fed, snow-white Enden giant geese” are offered for sale at 
prices ranging from $11.91 to $19.06 each. 

Think of a Thanksgiving dinner at those rates! 

Troa egg ration at Hamburg for one week in June was one egg per 
n. 
rabbits” are Gere for 48.34. 

Horses are in great demand for 1 delicacies made of horse 
Bean Are advertised at prices varying 53 cents to 86 cents per 
pound, 

Mr. President, if those figures are accurate, if those prices 
are correct, we may as well to-day stop mobilizing troops, stop 
building a fleet of airplanes, hold back the hand of our war- 
riors, and hang flags of peace on every capitol. If in Austria 
they are reduced to a point where prices such as I have read 
are demanded, then indeed is Austria starving to death, for 
such prices are never paid save by those who are famished. 
If those prices obtain, those mighty armies that have not yet 
been conquered by the gallant troops of France, of England, and 
Italy must soon yield to the pale soldiers of King Hunger, 

Sir, when three rabbits will bring $8.84 you have a condition 
of starvation much like that of Jerusalem, of which it is re- 
corded that mothers devoured their babes. This is the end, 
this is the extremity, this is the ghastly and final chapter of a 
people conquered by famine and destroyed by want, if indeed 
it be true. A chicken at $10! A simple meal in the cheapest 
restaurant $5! 

Mr. President, if that be the condition of Austria and of Ger- 
many, then we may well build our bonfires to-night and send to 
the eyes of the waiting mothers who now look through tears 
upon the faces of boys about to be ravished from their homes 
the glad signal that the war is in fact over. 

If anyone challenges my statement of fact, I answer it is 
not I who give you these assurances; they come from Mr. 
Hoover himself, 

Not even “a miracle man,” if he were among them, could save 
the German and the Austrian, not even a man who modestly 
would send to the press of the country for repetition and for 
print this statement of himself. I read the bullentin of July 
18, for release on the same day. 

{For release July 13, 1917.] 
FOOD ADMINISTRAT{ON, 
Foop CONSERVATION SECTION, 
July 13, 1917. 

Post-office clerks rubbed their eyes to-day when they found in an in- 
coming mail sack a letter bearing no other address than Mr. Miracle- 
Man Hoover, Washington. On a guess as for whom it was intended 
the letter was carried to Herbert Hoover, United States Food Ad- 
m tor. The guess proved correct. The writer tells of the press- 
ing need for food conservation, and adds God bless you in your service 
to our country.” 

Mr. President, I have called attention to Germany. I am 
sorry to say there is a very black picture also presented of 
England, even under its food control. 

; Bulletin 128. 

[For release for morning papers of July 30, 1917.) 


Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
PUBLIC INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


The radical increase in retail meat Rice in England is shown in 
an official statement received to-day. omparing ae for this year 
with those of 1914, the first year of the war, chi beef has increased 
152 per cent, and 8 beef 139 per cent, while frozen beef has been 
taken off the market en y. Ordinary mutton has increased 112 r 
cent, chilled mutton 147 per cent, frozen mutton 144 per cent. he 
increase in price of pork was 87 per cent. 

Thus, Mr. President, I have ventured to take the time of 
the Senate in order to demonstrate to them, not by my word 


of mouth, not by the evidence of any ordinary man, not by 


“One buck, one doe, and three young 3 


1917. : 
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the heretical assertion of some American citizen who still 
presumes to think and speak for himself, but out of the mouth 
of Mr. Hoover himself, that the hypothesis upon which the 
Senate was induced to act was a false one. That hypothesis 
being that food control in Europe had given them there lower 
prices than were being charged in the United States. 

It now appears that the facts are that food control has not 
given them lower prices, but that they have much higher 
prices. That food control has not stopped the march of 
famine. ‘That the attempt at food control even in Germany 
and Austria, where the iron discipline of centuries has chained 
and manacled the brains and souls of the people, has not made 
prices less than they are here. ‘That even there they do not 
obey; even there “they strike”; even there, when they are 
denied a market for their food in one place, they send the food 
to another place. Yet if I were to demonstrate a thousand 
times over the fallacy upon which we are acting, if I were to 
prove it ten thonsand times stronger than the truth itself could 
make it, I would not shake the purpose of a single man to yote 
for this bill. I shall, however, have the consolation of knowing 
that I have told the country, though in a voice that may not 
reach far, what I believe te be a part of the truth of this sad 
blunder, this tragic mistake we are about to make. 

I call attention now to the claim made by Mr. Hoover that 
food control would crush the food speculator. 
pause to inquire whom Mr. Hoover included as food specu- 
lators? Was it not given to the country that the members of 
boards of trade, grain exchanges, and so forth, in our land 
were the chiefs of these sinners, and that against them these 
wolves of the exchange, these wild beasts of the market places, 
the country most needed protection? 

Now, I pause to inquire, lest I should forget it later, who are 
the men, citizens of this country, whom Mr. Hoover has called 
to his advice? Are they not the chiefs of the grain exchanges? 
Are they not the men against whom all the country was warned? 
Are they not the kings of the grain and produce pits, those very 
institutions that four or five weeks ago we were told were dens 
of iniquity, in which gambling operations were carried on, where 
prices were sent kiting, and where diabolic plans were laid to 
rob the consumer and the producer alike? Yet, how great a 
transformation can be made. In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, these men are changed from figures hideous and black 
and vile and loathsome and dangerous into angels of light and 
purity. For while, unlike Saul of Tarsus, they did not behold a 
great and shining light, to be thereby blinded and converted, 
do they not sit within the shadow of Mr. Hoover, and are they 
not thus transmogrified into guardians of the people? 

Mark you, I do not say that these men were ever wicked; I 
do not charge that they were ever bad; but it was thus they 
were painted and pictured by the advocates of this bill; thus 
were they classed and thus was their class portrayed by Mr. 
Hoover himself, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 5 

Mr. GRONNA. In connection with what the Senator from 
Missouri has said, I wish to ask him if he will permit me to have 
read an article from-a newspaper in my State, the editor of 
which is a very. reliable man, whom I know very well, showing 
who the assistant food administrator is and who has been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover to take care of the farmers in the western 
country. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA. I send to the Secretary’s desk—as he is a 


much better reader than I am—an article which is headed“ Mins | 


neapolis man named,” and I desire that the article be rend. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks that the article which he sends to the desk be read. 
Is there objection? There being none, the Secretary will read as 
requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


[Fargo Blade, Fargo, N. Dak., July 28, 1917.) 


MINNEAPOLIS MAN NAMED AS FOOD DIRECTOR—FRANK L. CAREY, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE GRAIN DEALER, IS CHOSEN BY HOOVER FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATOR IN NORTHWEST STATES—-MAY ESTABLISH THE PRICES— WILL 
CONTROL ALL CEREALS AND FLOUR, DECIDING AMOUNTS FOR HOME CON- 
SUMPTION AND FOR THE SHIPMENT ABROAD TO ALLIES, 


Frank L. Carey, of Minneapolis, vice president of Hallet & Carey Co., 
rain commission dealers in the Chamber of Commerce Building, has 


wen selected by Herbert C. Hoover as administrator of foods for the 


Northwest. 

While Mr. Carey’s title has not been established, and will not be 
until the food bill is passed by Congress, he will have complete govern- 
mental control of all foodstuffs shipped into St. Paul and Minneapolis 
for consumption in this country and for export abroad to the allies, 


LY——369 


Right here I 


He will say how much food is to be kept here and how much may be 


— ee out. As to many of the food products, his recommendation 


fix the price to be paid the farmer and that 
will have to Day: ~ 

Mr. 1 not be Ne 1 or given authority and a 

e for his job, until the food-control bill {8 passed 
e outstanding feature of 
flour and wheat situation. 

Warehouse receipts for every bushel of wheat Slots in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Iowa, and Wisconsin, shipped to St. ul or Minneapolis, 
will have to — 5 through Mr. Carey’s hands. He will determine 
whether the wheat is to be ground by the flour mills of the Northwest 
and held here for the consumption of people of the United States or 
be sold to the allies for consumption abroad. 

At the same time he will have to figure how much flour will be re- 
quired for the ee Sam is raising, and be sure that it is supplied. 

In addition Mr. Carey will pass in the same manner on corn and corn 
meal, rye, and rye meal, flax, oats, meats, and,.in fact, all foodstuffs 
that may be asked of us by the allies and neutral countries. 

Part of his p Il be the establishment of a great clearin 
house through which all foodstuffs will have to pass, in the sense o 
their control as to use here or abroad. This will require extensive 
offices, a large pay roll, and will mean the expenditure of large sums ef 
money for the maintenance of his department. 

Mr. Carey declines to discuss his appointment or plans. He is 50 
years old. He was born in Owatonna, and has been in the grain com- 
mission business for 20 years in Duluth. He is a grain expert. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not wish unduly to take the time of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from North Dakota is not worrying 
me. 

Mr. GRONNA. But for the information of the Senate, I wish 
to state that this man Carey, who is a very able man, is one 
of the men who have made it not only possible but who have 
compelled the farmers of the Northwest to perfect un organiza- 
tion known as the Non-Partisan League. 
welcome news to the 60,000 farmers of my State who belong to 
this league when they learn that this man Carey, who is one 
of the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce of Minne- 
apolis, which for years have preyed upon the interests of the 
American farmer, has received the appointment of assistant 
food administrator. ‘This is one of the men who will look after 
the farmers’ interest and help stimulate production. 

Not in the time of the Senator from Missouri, bui a little 
later on, I am prepared to show some of the work which has been 
performed by this great expert organization, for I hold in my 
hand a book which was issued by the Non-Partisan League, 
which deals with the facts. This book was issued by them in 
June, 1917. It would, however, take several hours, I think, 
to go through this story, and I shall not attempt to do that 
now. Suffice it to say that Mr. Carey is one of the members 
of the organization which the farmers of the Northwest, and 
especially the Non-Partisan League, have repeatedly called, 
and will in the future call, “grain gamblers” and “food 


which the consumer 


Mr. Carey’s work will be control of the 


acquaintance of the gentleman in question. I merely suggest 
that when this plain, blunt man, who in part represents the 
great State of North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], makes a state- 
ment of the character which he has in this Chamber, it ofght 
to receive some attention. 

I was, however, speaking a moment ago of the other claim 
that was set up, that food control would end the reign of food 
speculators. I have already read certain statements of Mr. 
Hoover negativing that proposition, and I now desire very 
briefly to call attention again to his effusion of July 16, in which 
he states: 

Lord Rhondda, food controller of Great Britain, finds the problem 
of the food speculator a paramount one, according to information re- 
ceived to-day by Herbert Hoover— 

And the further statement that “the consumer in England, 
Lord Inchcape states, is paying from 36 to 48 cents a pound for 
meats” which costs from 9% to 10} cents a pound, “and he 
states it would be interesting to know where the difference 


So it appears that the food speculator is still abroad in merry 
England, notwithstanding all the powers of that great Govern- 
ment. 

Again I call attention to circular 117, issued July 22. Now, 
mark you, they have had food control in England for three 
years. Of course, they did not have the “ miracle man” there; 
they just had ordinary, lords and dukes and common sort of 
folk; but here is what the “miracle man” tells us. I hope no 
wicked newspaper man will say I have spoken disrespectfully 
of Mr. Hoover because I have quoted his own phrase which he 
sent to the press. I do humbly beseech you I am only, trying to 


I am sure it will be 


talk in the language he himself has employed. I read now from 
Bulletin 117: i 
[For release for morning papers of July 23, 1917.] 


7 FoopD ADMINISTRATION, 
PUBLIC INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
July 22, 1911. 
Speaki with decided emphasis, Lord Rhondda, food controller of 
Great Britain, outlined his tion toward the publie in his recent 
h at Cardit. He sta his determination to stop speculation in 


speec 
the food of the people. 

am going to come down on the profiteer like a hundredweight of 
bricks,” he said, “7 shall not be surprised if in a few weeks I enjoy 
a fair measure of sot ga I have a suspicious feeling that the 
reason the prime minister chose me for this very difficult job was that 


he knew I had the hide of a rh 

Mr. Hoover sends this out. Whether it is intended as a 
suggestion with reference to his own qualifications or not, I 
would not venture a suggestion, but, lest the implication might 
be lost, I call attention to the phrase. Continuing, I read: 

The position I am going to take up is that of guardian and trustee 
of the consumer, more particularly the r consumer, 

I am determined if I can to put a stop to profiteering and specula- 
tion in food. and l believe that I can do it to a large extent. At the 
same time, the rise in prices is due also to war conditions, and it will 
be impracticable to bripg down prices to anything approaching the pre- 
war standard. 

So that it appears that the profiteer, the speculator, the man 
who “rigs” markets and boosts prices is still engaged in his 
nefarious operations in England, although food administration 
has been a benefaction granted under that Government for 
three or four years, 

Mr. President. this brings me to one other theme to which I 
shall very briefly refer and to which I invite the attention of 
the Senators who are present. I have been a little curious to 
know why the conferees of the House and Senate not only in- 
sisted upon putting into the bill everything the House had in it 
originally, and which we labored for weeks to change. but why 
also they put new matter in the bill. I heard a report. which 
I thought was a wild report, that a certain Representative had 
come to some of the conferees and had said in substance and 
effect that it wns demanded that the entire control of the farm- 
ers’ grain should be placed in the food dictator so that the 
farmer in effect would have no market except that which the 
Government maintains. 

If I mistake not, that provision or that condition was written 
in the bill in a somewhat covert but none the less effective way. 
That is a theme to which I intend to address myself on an- 
other occasion; but at this time I think I can furnish the 
country and the Senate the key to the performance. find it 
in Bulletin 105, issued by Mr. Herbert Hoover. Notice the 
suggestion ; 


For morning papers of July 19, 1917. 


HERBERT Hoover, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1977. 


Resolutions adopted at the general conference of wholesale and re- 
tail distributing organizations held in New York recently indorsing the 
Lever bill and demanding its passage by Congress were received to-day 
by Herbert Hoover from John C. Orcutt, secretary of the food problem 
commitiee of the Merchants’ Assoclation of New York. 

Now observe— 

The resolutions declare that no amendments “meet with our ap- 
proval unless they are frst indorsed by Mr. Hoover.” 

This gentleman sends that statement to the country. For 
what purpose, unless it be to implanting in the minds of the 
people of the country the thought that a great organization has 
demanded that Mr. Hoover shall dictate all legislation in Con- 
gress relative to this matter? To what end is it sent out save 
to suggest to the American people that Herbert C. Hoover ought 
te dominate the Congress of the United States? That no law 
should be tolerated unless Mr. Hoover, who has lived 20 years 
of the 43 years of his life in England, who is connected with 
English companies and English interests, and who has been 
living in an English home, and whose home is now in England, 
shall grant his gracious permission; that without his permission 
Congress shall not legislate in regard to a bill that affects 
every farmer, every middleman, and every consumer of the 
United States. Mark you, he sends this out; he gives this 
to the wings of the press; he scatters this over the country, 
that he, Herbert Hoover, is to dictate; “ that no amendments are 
to be accepted unless they meet with the approval of or unless 
they are first indorsed by Herbert Hoover.” 

Long ago a man stood and proclaimed the truth and then in 
the bitterness of his soul said:“ I speak to the deaf ears of the 
adder.” So I may speak to-day to Senators. yet I say now there 
can be but one reason for Mr. Hoover sending out that state- 
ment. It was because it was a photograph of his own soul; it 
was a picture of his own heart’s desire; it was the thing he pro- 
posed to try to accomplish. This man, a voluntary expatriate 
from American soil during all of his adult life, comes back and 
sends to the American people a message that it had been resolved 
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that no amendments to a great law of Congress—and it ought 
to be a great Congress, for it represents a great people—will 
meet with approval unless they are first indorsed by Mr. Hoover, 

In all your lives you never saw a nian so reaching out for 
power in this country and thus proclaiming his ‘superiority to 
the regularly constituted legislative bodies of the land. Time 
may run its course, the seasons march by in their endless pro- 
cession, until we shall all enter the shadew-lands, and each of 
us shall find repose within the darkened chambers of eternal 
silence; and yet no man here will ever again read, unless it be 
from this same man, a thing so insolent and so defiant of the 
majesty of the American people and their representatives in 
Congress assembled. 

Mr, President, I am advised that the Senator in charge of the 
bill desires to adjourn. I have not yet begun to say the things 
I want to say regarding this bill and I shall be glad to yield, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator would prefer to go on 
to-night, there is no disposition to interfere with the course of 
his remarks. 

Mr. REED. No; I am entirely willing to quit. I am a little 
weary myself, 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move, then, that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, August 6, 1917, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, August 4, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, our God, through whose benign influence we have 
been brought as a people to the present hour, may we not forget 
that as Thou holdest the individual responsible for his acts, 
so Thou holdest the Nation responsible for its acts. Make us, 
therefore, generous, noble, patriotic, righteous, since righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, while sin is a reproach to any people. 

Quicken us as individuals and as a nation, that in the present 
crisis we may be united in the bonds of patriotism and unselfish 
devotion to the principles of liberty; that our efforts may be 
successful in our struggle to preserve liberty, not only for our- 
selves but for the liberty-loving people of all the world, for 
Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. í 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment con- 
current resolution of the following title: 


House concurrent resolution 19, 


Resolred by the House of Representatires (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 4285) entitled “(An art mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation o 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to number the 
sections following section 4 of the bill in consecutive numerical order, 
anything in the conference report to the contrary notwithstanding, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. ; 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


-that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 


following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4285. An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to extend the remarks I made yesterday on the food-supply bill, 
on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the food 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, there is pending a bill—H. R. 
4954, the reclamation bill. I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanl- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the recla- 
mation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the subject of patriotic songs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of 
. patriotic songs. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. DILL. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to proceed 
for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I promised the Whit- 
ney Boys’ Chorus of 1,100 members, in the town of Spokane, 
that I would have printed in the Recorp a war song which 
they have adopted, and I will send it to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask that it be read in my time. The words were written by 
Martheva S. Grupp, the mother of one of the boys, and the 
music by Rev. H. E. K. Whitney, the director of the chorus. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STAND BACK OF OLD GLORY, 


Ob, Uncle Sam's calling you mothers of men, 
Whose far-reaching vision outstrips mortal ken, 
To sing at the cradle there's joy fn the world 
Wherever Oid Glory is freely unfurled. 


Chorus. 


Stand back of Old Glory on land and on sea, 
Stand back of Old Glory, the world’s hope is she: 
Her watchword is “ Freedom with justice to all.” 
Stand back of Old Glory is Uncle Sam’s call. 


The whole world has welcomed the red, white, and blue, 
Not conquest but freedom, O brothers, to you, 

As over the ocean our ships proudly sail, 

Stand back of Old Glory, her pow'r can not fail. 


We're standing by Be:gium, Great Britain, and France, 
While Italy's brave ones with Russians advance 

To make a new cradle for liberty’s child, 

Old Glory joins allies with youth undefiled, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I regret that it was necessary to im- 
pose on the patience of the House by having this song read at 
this time. If it were not for the self-appointed censorship of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], it would not 
have been necessary. I was forgetful of the censorship that he 
had established when I made this promise to those boys, and I 
therefore took the liberty of having the song read to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washington 
has expired. 

THE DRAFT IN OKLAHOMA. í 


Mr. FERRIS rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. Tọ ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the public prints of this city and 
I presume elsewhere are publishing all sorts of reports relating 
to conditions in my State with reference to the draft law. I do 
not know whether the reports are true or false. Good men in 
and out of Congress, as well as in my State, differed as to the 
merits of the draft law when it was enacted, as they had a per- 
fect right to do, but I want to say to the House and to the coun- 
try that there is no considerable portion of my State that is not 
upholding the draft law. It being the law, any attempt to evade 
it or break it down or to interrupt the progress of its enforcement 
will be promptly dealt with, and dealt with in an efficient man- 
ner. [Applause.] 

I felt that it was due not only to the House but also to my 
State and the delegation that this statement should be made. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. There is no charge, so far as this situation in 
Oklahoma is concerned, to the effect that it was organized by 
citizens of German blood? 

Mr. FERRIS. No. I make no charge at all. 
my people will adhere to this and every other law. 

Mr. DYER. I am surprised that that statement has not been 
made. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 


I merely say 


PREFERENTIAL SHIPMENTS. 


Mr. ADAMSON, I call up the conference report on S. 2856, 
the preferential-shipments bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
Hors oe statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there ob- 

on 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve a point of 
order against the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. KEATING. The point of order is that the conferees 
have exceeded their authority. 

The SPEAKER. In what? 

Mr. KEATING. In the bill as it came from the Senate sec- 
tion 1 contained this proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal, 
modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

The SPEAKER. Is that a Senate amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. That was a part of the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. And this is the Senate bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, when the House committee re- 
ported the bill to the House that provision was stricken out. 
After a considerable controversy, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAMsoN], agreed to 
accept that proviso and have it inserted in the bill. It was ac- 
cepted by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman, 
When did the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAmson] make 
any such promise? 

Mr. KEATING. He did not make any promise. It was ac- 
cepted on the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. That same provision? 

Mr. KEATING. That exact provision. Now these conferees 
come back here with that provision stricken out. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I offered that amendment, and it was agreed to, 
and is now a part of the bill. 

10 ** ADAMSON, I will read the section as it appears in the 

II. 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal, 
modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

Mr. KEATING. Where is that? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It appears at the end of the third para- 
graph of the conference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman from Colorado will yield, 
I may clear up the matter. The gentleman's difficulty is that 
he is referring to a print of the bill as it was reported to the 
House, which did not contain the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, and he is not referring to the con- 
ference report, which contains the identical language that the 
gentleman refers to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order, 
It is a case of mistaken identity. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to reading the statement 
in lieu of the report? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement follow: 


It is con- 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 126). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2356), 
having met, after full and free conference have agreec to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

That section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate com- 
merce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, be 
further amended by adding thereto the following: 

„That on and after the approval of this act any person or 
persons who shall, during the war in which the United States is 
now engaged, knowingly and willfully, by physical force or in- 
timidation by threats of physical force obstruct or retard, or 
aid in obstructing or retarding, the orderly conduct or movement 
in the United States of interstate or foreign commerce, or the 
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orderly make-up or movement or disposition of any train, or the 
movement or disposition of any locomotive, car, or other vehicle 
on any railroad or elsewhere in the United States engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and for every such offense shall be punishable by 
a fine of not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and 
the President of the United States is hereby authorized, when- 
ever in his judgment the public interest requires, to employ the 
armed forces of the United States to prevent any such obstruc- 


tion or retardation of the passage of the mail, or of the orderly |” 


conduct or movement of interstate or foreign commerce in any 
part of the United States, or of any train, locomotive, car, or 
other vehicle upon any railroad or elsewhere in the United 
States engaged in interstate or foreign commerce: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall be construed to repeal, modify, 
or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 
„That during the continuance of the war in which the 
United States is now engaged the President is authorized, if he 
finds it necessary for the national defense and security, to 
direct that such traffic or such shipments of commodities as, in 
his judgment, may be essential to the national defense and 
security shali have preference or priority in transportation by 
any common carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise. He may 
give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine, and may modify, change, suspend, or annul them, and for 
any such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders di- 
rect, or through such person or persons as he may designate for 
the purpose or through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Officials of the United States, when so designated, shall receive 
no compensation for their services rendered hereunder. Per- 
sons not in the employ of the United States so designated shall 
receive such compensation as the President may fix. Suitable 
offices may be rented and all necessary expenses, including 
compensation of persons so designated, shall be paid as directed 
by the President out of funds which may have been or may be 
provided to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
fense. The common carriers subject to the acts to regulate 
commerce or as many of them as desire so to do are hereby au- 
thorized without responsibility or liability on the part of the 
United States. financial or otherwise, to establish and main- 
tain in the city of Washington during the period of the war an 
agency empowered by such carriers as join in the arrangement 
to receive on behalf of them all notice and service of such or- 
ders and directions as may be issued in accordance with this 
act, and service upon such agency shall be good service as to 
all the curriers joining in the establishment thereof. And it 
shall be the duty of any and all the officers, agents, or em- 
ployees of such carriers by railroad or water or otherwise to 
obey strictly and conform promptly to such orders, and failure 
knowingly and willfully to comply therewith, or to do or per- 
form whatever is necessary to the prompt execution of such 
order, shall render such officers, agents. or employees guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and any such officer, agent, or employee shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
For the transportation of persons or property in carrying out 
the orders and directions of the President, just and reasonable 
rates shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and if the transportation be for the Government of the United 
States, it shall be paid for currently or monthly by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury out of any funds not otherwise appropri- 
ated. Any carrier complying with any such order or direction 
for preference of priority herein authorized shall be exempt 
from any and all provisions in existing law imposing civil or 
criminal pains, penalties, obligations, or liabilities upon carriers 
by reason of giving preference or priority in compliance with 
such order or direction.’ ” 
And the House agree to the same. 

W. C. ADAMSON, 

T. W. Suts, 

JohN J. ESCH, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The only difference in the bill agreed upon by the conferees 
and the substitute adopted by the House is the following 
amendment, inserted in the House substitute, which amend- 
ment very much simplifies and facilitates the service upon the 

è- 


carriers of such orders as the President may issue for prefer- 
ential shipments; 

The common carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce, or as 
mny of them as desire so to do, are hereby authorized without respon- 
sibility or lability on the part of the United States, financial or other- 
wise, to establish and maintain in the city of Washington during the 
period of the war an agency empowered by such carriers as join in the 
arrangement to receive on behalf of them all notice and service of such 
orders and directions as may be issued in accordance with this act, and 
service upon such agency shall be food service as to all the carriers 
joining in the establishment thereof, 

W. C. Apamson, 


T. W. Sts, 
JohN J. ESCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Apasrson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
8 the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
e. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. . 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1816) to 
enlarge the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. It is short. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to have the statement 
read in lieu of the report.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the managers on the part of 
the House. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 125). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1816) 
haying met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respeetive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

“That section 24 of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate com- 
merce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Seo. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby enlarged so as to consist of nine members, with terms 
of seven years, and each shall receive $10,000 compensation 
annually. The qualifications of the members and the manner 
of the payment of their salaries shall be as already provided 
by law. Such enlargement of the commission shall be accom- 
plished through appointment by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, of two additional Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, one for a term expiring December 
31. 1921, and one for u term expiring December 31, 1922. The 
terms of the present commissioners, or of any successor ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death or resignation of 
any of the present commissioners, shall expire as heretofore 
provided by law. Their successors and the successors of the 
additional commissioners herein provided for shall be appointed 
for the full term of seven years, except that any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unex- 
pired term of the commissioner whom he shall succeed. Not 
more than five commissioners shall be appointed from the same 
political party.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section 17 of said act, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

Spo. 17. That the commission may conduct its proceedings 
in such manner as will best conduce to the proper dispatch of 
business and to the ends of justice. The commission shal] have 
an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. Any member 
of the commission may administer oaths and affirmations and 
sign subpenas. A majority of the commission shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, except as may be 
otherwise herein provided, but no commissioner shall partici- 
pate in any hearing or proceeding in which he has any pecu- 
niary interest. The commission may, from time to time, make 
or amend such general rules or orders as may be requisite for 
the order and regulation of proceedings before it, or before any 
division of the commission, including forms of notices and the 
service thereof, which shall conform, as nearly as may be, to 
those in use in the courts of the United States, Any party 
may appear before the commission or any division thereof and 
be heard in person or by attorney. Every vote and official act 
of the commission, or of any division thereof, shall be entered 
of record, and its proceedings shall be public upon the request 
of any party interested. ; 
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“<The commission is hereby authorized by its order to divide 
the members thereof into as many divisions as it may deem 
necessary, which may be changed from time to time. Such 
divisions shall be denominated, respectively, division 1, division 
2, etc. Any commissioner may be assigned to and may serve 
upon such division or divisions as the commission may direct, 
and the senior in service of the commissioners constituting any 
of said division shall act as chairman thereof. In case of va- 
cancy in any division, or of absence or inability to serve thereon 
of any commissioner thereto assigned, the chairman of the com- 
mission, or any commissioner designated by him for that pur- 
pose, may temporarily serve on said division until the commis- 
sion shal] otherwise order. 

„The commission may by order direct that any of its work, 
business, or functions arising under this act, or under any act 
amendatory thereof, or supplemental thereto, or under any 
amendment which may be made to any of said acts, or under 
any other act or joint resolution which has been or may here- 
after be approved, or in respect of any matter which has been 
or may be referred to the commission by Congress or by either 
branch thereof, be assigned or refered to any of said divisions 
for action thereon, and may by order at any time amend, mod- 
ify, supplement, or rescind any such direction. All such orders 
shall take effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 

„In conformity with and subject to the order or orders of 
the commission in the premises; each division so constituted 
shall have power and authority by a majority thereof to hear 
and determine, order, certify, report, or otherwise act as to any 
of said work, business, or functions so assigned or referred to 
it for action by the commission, and in respect thereof the divi- 
sion shall have all the jurisdiction and powers now or then con- 
ferred by law upon the commission, and be subject to the same 
duties and obligations, Any order, decision, or report made or 
other action taken by any of said divisions in respect of any 
matters so assigned or referred to it shall have the same force 
and effect, and may be made, evidenced, and enforced in the 
same manner as if made or taken by the commission, subject to 
rehearing by the commission, as provided in section 16a hereof 
for rehearing cases decided by the commission. The secretary 
and seal of the commission shall be the secretary and seal of 
each division thereof. 

In all proceedings before any such divisions relating to the 
reasonableness of rates or to alleged discriminations not less 
than three members shall participate in the consideration and 
decision; and in all proceedings relating to the valuation of 
railway property under the act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, by providing for a 
valuation of the several classes of property of carriers subject 
thereto and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, 
and other securities,” approved March 1, 1913, not less than five 
members shall participate in the consideration and decision. 

„The salary of the secretary of the commission shall be 
$5,000 per annum. 

Nothing in this section contained, or done pursuant thereto, 
shall be deemed to divest the commission of any of its powers.’ 

“Sexe. 3. So much of section 18 of the act to regulate com- 
merce as fixes the salary of the secretary of the commission is 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 4. That paragraph 2, section 15, of the act to regulate 
commerce approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further 
amended by adding the following : ‘Provided further, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, no increased rate, fare, charge, or classification 
shall be filed except after approval thereof has been secured 
from the commission. Such approval may, in the discretion of 
the commission, be given without formal hearing, and in such 
case shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative to such 
rate, fare, charge, or classification.’ ” 

And the House agree to the same. 

W. C. ADAMSON, 

T. W. Sms, 

JoHN J. Esc, ; 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Francis G. NEWLANDS, 

Joe T. ROBINSON, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. * 


The only differences between the bill agreed upon in confer- 
ence and the House substitute is shown in the following amend- 
ments thereto, accepted by the House conferees: 

Subject to rehearing by the commission as provided in section 
16a hereof for rehearing cases decided by the commission, 


The provision for review of orders issued by subdivisions of 
the commission was stricken out and in lieu thereof the above 
amendment was adopted, it being the opinion of the conferees 
that section 16a amply provided in full and proper way for re- 
hearing in all cases of dissatisfaction. 

2. In the requirement that a certain number of commilsston- 

ers should act in any subdivision on particular subjects, the 
sont “hearing” was stricken out where it occurred in two 
places ani the word “ consideration“ substituted, and the word 
“hearings” was stricken out and “proceedings” substituted, 
so the bill as agreed’ upon provides that in consideration of 
rates three members shall participate in the consideration and 
decision and in proceedings relating to valuation not less than 
a members shall participate in the consideration and de- 

on. 

8, The Senate conferees insisted on the Smith amendment or 
something equivalent thereto. The House conferees agreed to 
a proviso substitute like it with the exception that it is limited 
to a period of time sufficient to enable Congress to legislate on 
the subject. The provision gaa upon is attached as section 
4 of the bill agreed upon anf constitutes the fourth amendment 
to the House substitute, which is as follows: 


Sec. 4. That ——— 2 25 Sager 15, — con act to regulate com- 
merce approved 3 as amended, be further amended py 
adding the * vided further, That until paunang 1, 192 
no increased a charge, or classification shall be filed except 
after approval thereof "han been secured from the commission. Such 
approval may, in the discretion of the commission, be given without 
formal hearing, and in such case shall not affect any subsequent pro- 
ceeding relative to such rate, fare, charge, or classification.” 
: W. C. ADAMSON. 
T. W. Sms. 
Jonn J. Escu. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To propound a question to the chairman of the 
committee, if he will yield for that purpose, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 7 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman of opinion that the clause 
which has been inserted by the conferees, providing for rehear- 
ings by the commission, as provided in section 16a, is sufficient 
to cover rehearings of cases heard by subdivisions of the com- 
mission? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Section i6a makes full and ample provi- 
sion for rehearing of all orders made by the commission. We 
thought it amply sufficient to say that in cases of orders issued 
by a ‘subdivision of the commission, they could be reheard just 
as though made by the full commission, and subject to rehear- 
ing under the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH. So the geatleman is of opinion that if one of 
the parties to a hearing before one of the divisions of the com- 
mission is dissatified, he can, upon following out the proper re- 
quirements, have a hearing before the full commission? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Just as though the order had been issued 
by the full commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Before any final order is issued by the com- 
mission? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Just the same. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Georgia 
permit a question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Section 4, as reported by the con- 
ferees, reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. That ph 2, section 15, of the act to regulate commerce 
8 airy 887. as amended, be further amended by adding 
the 3 “Peo Ja further, That until January 1, 1920, no increased 
rate, 8 c harge, or cl or classification shall be filed except after approval 
thereof has been secured from the commission. Such approval may, in 
the discretion of the commission, be given without formal hearing, and 
in such case shall not affect an subsequent proceeding relative to such 
rate, fare, charge, or classification.” 

It says that this approval may be without a formal hearing, 
but refers to approval “from the commission.” Do those words, 
“from the commission,” mean a majority of the commission? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The word “commission” has a technical 
meaning. It means all nine of the members, or a quorum thereof. 
Therefore we never say “as a whole” or “the whole commis- 
sion,” because the word “ commission“ means the entire com- 
mission. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So it would require action by 
the commission in order to give this approval. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; no subdivision can do it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now will the gentleman please 
state what is meant in the statement of the committee by the 
language that the Senate insisted on the Smith amendment? 
Just what was the Smith amendment? 
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Mr. ADAMSON. The Smith amendment provided that in case 
of an objection filed to a rate, filed in accordance with section 15, 
if any objection was filed the commission should suspend the 
rate and proceed to a hearing, which might continue for 10 
months, or less, if the investigation of the commission ended 
sooner. The House rejected that amendment, preferring to re- 
tain the present law, that the commission should have the dis- 
cretion to suspend the rates. In conference we had numerous 
propositions to compromise. Twice we agreed to report a dis- 
agreement, and finally it was suggested, in view of the fact that 
the point was so hotly contested, that we ought to have time to 
legislate deliberately upon a change of the law. We called in 
the commission and talked to them, and we found from them that 
this compromise would be entirely workable and do no injustice 
to anybody, and therefore we saved a disagreement by accepting 
the compromise. It gives a little over two years in which Con- 
gress can thrash out the subject and decide whether it wants to 
change the law or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. According to section 4, as I read it, the 
railroad companies, after the adoption of this report, will not 
be permitted to file application for increase of rates without 
the consent of the commission. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that is right? 
Does the gentleman from Georgia think that is fair to the 
railroad companies? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, we did an unusual thing; we had a 
representative of the railroads before us and the commissioners, 
and they sat there and talked with the representative of the 
railroads about it, and the representative of the railroads said 
that he had no objection to it. It was conceded by the repre- 
sentative of the railroads and the commission that this amend- 
ment would be workable and would work no harm to anybody. 
Here is the way it is explained: If there is a necessity for an 
increase of rates, the railroads will state to the commission 
what the proposition is. If the commission is not satisfied 
from the record and from what it knows of the situation, it 
will have hearings, and then approve or disapprove the rates. 
But it was stated that the commission has a great many 
facts already and that they could tentatively allow the increase 
of rates and correct them later if they were not satisfactory 
after they were allowed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The mere filing of the application for in- 
crease of rates does not involve an acceptance of the rates by 
the commission. ‘ 

Mr. ADAMSON. That means the approval of the rate itself 
and not the approval of the filing, but it was explained in this 
way: We first proposed that they approve the filing, but the 
commission said that would make ten times as much work as 
it would to approve the rates, because if they filed the rates 
and then gave 30 days’ notice the commission would have to 
investigate all of them, and it would make interminable labor. 
Under this provision nothing but meritorious applications 
would be made, and they could be handled easily and ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr. MADDEN. So, as a matter of fact, this obviates the 
necessity of giving the 30 days’ notice of filing. 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; it does not change the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. The commissioners have to approye it im- 
mediately after being filed. ` 

Mr. ADAMSON. Before it is filed. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not do that now. 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motien of Mr. Abaxtsox, a motion to reconsider the vote 

whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 
Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, before the Chair recognizes 
some other gentleman I would like to ask a question of the 
gentleman from North Carolina and the House. ‘There are 
three or four bridge bills remaining undisposed of, and if we 
are going to take three-day recesses they will be neglected. I 
want to suggest to the gentleman from North Carolina before he 
agrees on any program, that we consent to some arrangement 
to pass these bridge bills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we can take up those by unanimous 
consent before we adjourn to-day. z 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from North-Carolina a question, What day 
next week does the gentleman from North Carolina propose to 
adjourn to? 


Mr. KITCHIN. To adjourn over until Tuesday, and then we 
will try to make a gentleman’s agreement to adjourn every three 
days, with the understanding that no business shall be trans- 
acted until the Senate passes the revenue bill, which I think 
will take at least three weeks. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, immediately after 
the reading of the Journal, my colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cornrer], may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. On what subject? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. On the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuesday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the cleaning up of business on the Speaker's table, 
his colleague, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corer], 
may have the privilege of addressing the House for not more 
than 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving ‘the right to object, 
I understood the gentleman from North Carolina to say that he 
would ask unanimous consent for a recess, during which no busi- 
ness would be done. Is that correct? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If that is the case I shall feel obliged to 
object to this request. If this request is granted, other requests 
will have to be granted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman have in mind any special 
business that he wants brought up? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. It seems to me that whenever the period 
begins during which the House shall do no business, no business 
should be done. It is not necessary for us to have a lot of 
speeches made which will detain some Members here to see that 
nothing is done. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I imagine that on the gentle- 
man’s side and on this side there will be several Members who 
will stay here to see that the agreement is carried out, and I 
take it, too, if we make the gentlemen’s agreement that every 
man will keep it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When is the agreement to begin? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say after we adjourn to-day. Why 
not just have a general consent that on Tuesday next nothing 
shall be done after the reading of the Journal except to permit 
these speeches to be made? ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are several reasons. If there is a 
general rain of speeches made, with a great many Members 
away, we may have speeches made of the character that we had 
yesterday, during which there will be criticism of other Mem- 
bers who are away, and, perhaps there may be abuse of the 
privilege. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. There are a couple of Mem- 
bers on the gentleman’s side who desire to speak on Tuesday. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I understand it, the agreement would be 
that we would not ask unanimous consent after to-day even to 
make a speech, so that if we agree not to permit these speeches 
on Tuesday it does not mean that we shall allow others. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Unless we include that in the agreement 
to-day. ` 

Mr. GILLETT. So that after Tuesday there would be none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. None. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would iike to 
make this suggestion to the gentleman from North Carolina. 
He has not yet made his request, has he? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest to the gentleman, if 
I may be permitted to do so, that he consider this phase of the 
matter before making that request and before we enter into 
that iron-clad gentlemen’s agreement, and that is the possibil- 
ities that may arise by the action or nonaction of another legis- 
lative body. If the Senate should fail to agree to the conference 
report upon the food bills, of course that would necessitate a 
further conference. I do not anticipate myself that it will fail 
to agree, but at the same time we ought not to be tied up in a 
gentlemen’s agreement here under which a large number of 
Members would go away. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When I make the request, which I shall do 
presently, I shall include in it provision that if the Senate 
should reject the conference report, necessitating our coming 
back, I should give three or five days’ notice to everyone. 

Mr. SIMS. We do not want to wait too long. 

Mr. KITCHIN, But there is no danger in the world, as I 
understand it, that the Senate will reject the conference re- 
ports. I have talked with several Senators this morning, and 
they say there is hardly a possibility of that being done. 

Mr. GILLETT. May I suggest to the gentleman that I think 
he ought to have that provision reserved, in any event, so that 
he can summon us with five days’ notice if it is so desired, be- 
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cause something else of an imperative nature may come up. I Eru for 10 minutes on the same day, after the remarks of 


think the gentleman ought to have that in his agreement any- 


way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that is true. 
may happen. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HULBERT. To propound an inquiry. Mr. Speaker, this 
House by a unanimous vote on the bill appropriating $640,000,000 
for aeronautics gave expression to the view that it believes that 
mastery of the air will be decisive in this war. On the 81st of 
July there were two bills introduced 

The SPEAKER. Has what the gentleman is about to say 
anything to do with this proposition? 

Mr. HUOLBERT. Yes, sir. On the 31st of July two bills were 
introduced, one in the Senate and the other in the House. Those 
bills are now pending before the respective Committees on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the two bodies. They are approved by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. They provide for 
the creation of an aircraft production board and give it certain 
authority to expedite the manufacture of aeroplanes. I would 
like to suggest to the gentleman from North Carolina that what- 
ever agreement is made ought to take into account the fact that 
if the House committee should unanimously report this bill out, 
or if the bill is unanimously reported out in the Senate. which 
I was informed over there this morning was likely to occur 
Monday, and it is passed next week, when I am told it will be 
brought up for consideration, then its consideration here ought 
not to be delayed by these three-day adjournments until the end 
of this month. 

The SPEAKER. Which House is the gentleman talking about 
when he says it is likely to pass on Monday? 

Mr. HULBERT. The Senate. “a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina sug- 
gests that we are going to adjourn until Tuesday. 

Mr. HULBERT. But I understand that he is going to prefer 
a request that no business can be taken up on Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is simply asking for information. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is the bill to which the gentleman refers 
the bill which provides that the War Department may have 
the power to make advances to certain men who seem to have 
neither money nor credit, with which to build aeroplanes? 

Mr. HULBERT. No, sir. The bill I have reference to is to 
create an air board, provide for its maintenance and to give 
certain authority so that they may expedite the production of 
aeroplanes. : i- 

Mr. MADDEN. There is already an air board now presided 
over by an Army officer. 

Mr. HULBERT. The board created now has no legal exist- 
ence, as I understand it. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. But the Government has legal power 

Mr, KITCHIN. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
New York that the failure to pass that bill does not interfere 
at all with the aircraft construction status. They have a board 
only it is not legalized. If the bill is passed, it only gives the 
board the power and authority to recommend. They are recom- 
mending now. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have the power to contract. 

Mr. FERRIS. I should think that could wait. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the request of th 
gentleman from Mississippi. $ 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold the demand for the regular 
order for a moment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman a further 
question. I understood the gentleman from New York to say 
that he had information that this bill would be reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs unanimously? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; I said if it is reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs unanimously —— 
Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, well; 117 — 

Mr. HULBERT. That there ought not then to be any objec- 
tion to its consideration here. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought not to be reported at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I renew my demand for the 
regular order. j 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrīson] that on next Tuesday, 
after the reading and adoption of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s table, his colleague from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cortwær] shall be permitted to address the 
House not to exceed 30 minutes, of course having always the 
right of way saved for conference reports, revenue bills, and 
such stuff as that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to couple with 
that request that Miss RANRKIN be permitted to address the 


. 


Something unforeseen 


. COLLIER. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman hitch that on as an 
amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the Collier speech? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, one moment. Did 
I understand the gentleman to say that he would hitch it on? 

The SPEAKER. No. Is there objection to the Collier 
speech? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] asks unanimous 
consent that at the close of the Collier speech the lady from 
Montana [Miss .Ranxrn] shall be permitted to address the 
House not to exceed—30 minutes. [Applause.] Is there ob- 
jection?’ [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Arizona [Mr, HAYDEN] may 
address the House for 30 minutes after the other speeches have 
been finished. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Car- 
TER] asks unanimous consent that at the close of Miss Ranxry’s 
speech the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] may address 
the House not to exceed 30 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
the same privilege after the other speeches of 15 minutes in 
which to address the House on the subject of taxation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] asks unanimous consent that at the close of the 
speech of Mr. Haypren he shall be permitted to address the 
House for not to exceed 15 minutes on the subject of taxation, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, I would like to propound an in- 
quiry to the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we have a gentleman's agreemen 

The SPEAKER, One moment. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. ; 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask unanimous 
consent to call up a resolution. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House enter into a gentleman’s agreement that we adjourn 
to-day over until Tuesday next, and that after the reading of 
the Journal and the making of those speeches on Tuesday 
next the House shall adjourn over until the following Friday, 
and thereafter adjourn over for three days at a time until the 
Senate passes the revenue bill; but that if, in the meantime, 
any unforeseen emergency makes it necessary that Members 
shall return, I shall give them five days’ notice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on next Tuesday, and that then, after the read- 
ing and approval of the Journal on Tuesday and the making of 
these speeches that have been provided for and the considera- 
tion of any conference reports, the House shall, after Tuesday, 
adjourn for three days at a time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I shall change that to three days’ notice in- 
stead of five days if it becomes necessary to send notice to 
Members. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand that any 
conference reports were to be considered. 

The SPEAKER. Well, leaving out conference reports, then, 
the gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meei on next 
Tuesday, and that when it adjourns next Tuesday it shall ad- 
journ three days at a time thereafter until the Senate passes 
the revenue bill, reserving, however, the right, if anything of 
importance arises in the meantime, to call Members back upon 
giving three days’ notice. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I shall object to the three days. 

The SPEAKER. Now, it is understood that if this request 
be granted, the Chair, after Tuesday, when we meet sfter these 
three-day adjournments, shall not recognize anyone for dny- 
thing except the motion to adjourn. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to propound an inquiry to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix ], if I can get his 
attention, I would like to ask the gentleman if he intends to 
ask unanimous censent that we take up to-day bills on the 
Unanimous-Consent Calendar? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not going to move to adjourn until you 
gentlemen get a chance to get unanimous consent to-day. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 


t— 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker. in case this 
proposed agreement should be consented to, would there be any 
objection to Mr. Barr, the Member elect from the first district 
of North Dakota, taking the oath of office? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina will 
give heed to the gentleman from North Dakota. The gentleman 
from North Dakota was propounding a question. He will please 
repeat the question. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think that Mr. Barr, the 

ember elect from the first district of North Dakota, will be 

ere within 10 days, and of course he will desire to be sworn 
in as soon as he arrives. It seems to me that there ought not 
to be any objection to his taking the oath of office. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It could be objected to under this agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not believe the House could 
make any agreement as to that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will include that, Mr. Speaker—that he 
enn do it at any time. 

The SPEAKER. That is included in the request—that he can 
be sworn in if he appears. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an in- 
quiry of the gentleman from North Carolina. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina, with reference to House 
joint resolution 115, which treats of a question that is of great 
importance to certain portions of the country. Is it intended 
to bring that up and dispose of it to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN, That is the intention, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if I understand correctly, the 
unanimous consent covers an adjournment on Tuesday and every 
. three days thereafter, after the reading of the Journal? 

The SPEAKER. After the adoption of the Journal. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; the adoption or approval of the Journal. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserying the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina one question. He says, “ Unless certain legislation became 
necessary.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Something unforeseen. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who is to determine whether it 
is necessary or not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will call gentlemen together the best I can. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from North Carolina is to 
determine it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman indicate now 
what he thinks will be necessary? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I see nothing in sight that would be. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

right to object, 


Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the 
Speaker—— 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have made several efforts to have a resolution of inquiry con- 
sidered by this House, a resolution calling upon the Postmaster 
General to furnish to the House certain information as to the 
suppression of papers. Unless I can get that resolution con- 
sidered I shall object to every unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman from New York, 
Why not let us get this agreement, and then you can get unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. LONDON. I want to be assured that this resolution can 
be considered. I want that settled now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in order to expe- 
dite matters, I object to the unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky object 
to the Kitchin request? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CAR- 
TER] is recognized, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, we have nothing to do here to- 


Mr. 


That is the one I object to, Mr. 


day. We have got to stay here, and I move that the House 
adjourn. We have got to stay here all the time. We will be 
kept here. 


Mr. HULBERT. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gen- 
tleman, from North Carolina. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I withdraw my motion to adjourn, and yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina with- 
draws his motion to adjourn. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina a question. If there is objection to three days’ adjourn- 
ments, car the House understand that, so far as those who re- 
main here are concerned, they: will undertake to adjourn the 
House from day to day; so that Members may go home if they 
want to? I want it understood that those who remain here— 
and I expect to remain here, for one—will make an effort each 
day to adjourn the House, so that those who want to go home 
may go home. 

The SPEAKER. While the Chair does not think any such 
agreement as that is in order, he will make this suggestion to 
the gentleman from Texas that any gentleman can moye to ad- 
journ, and any gentleman can raise the point of order that there 
is no quorum present, and there is no sort of trouble generally 
about adjourning. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest as a 
compromise to allow the resolution of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] to come up, and we can dispose of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. I do not believe in letting any one 
Member bulldoze the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr.. STAFFORD. May J prefer a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That the House now proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] asks unanimous consent that the House now take up 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Subject to the right of objection. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to give notice, since we can not get 
this agreement, which I hoped we could get and which I believe 
we ought to get, that I believe the House is entitled to this little 
vacation, because we have waited here for a month or two for 
the Senate to discuss and get through with the food bill, and we 
have waited since May 23 when we sent the revenue bill to them, 
and they have not even reported it out yet. They reported out 
one revenue bill and then repudiated it and took it back, and 
we do not even know when they are going to report it out. I 
dc not know why the House should be compelled to stay here 
waiting for the Senate. So I am going to renew my request 
that I made a moment ago. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has the gentleman from North Carolina 
considered at all the expediency of a concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then we would have no adjournment until 
December, because the Senate would recess, too, and we want 
the Senate to get to work. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If I understand the gentleman, he does 
not think a concurrent resolution to that effect is practicable? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina renews 
his request that whea the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Tuesday, and that when it adjourns on Tuesday it 
adjourn three days at a time until the Senate passes the 
revenue bill. In the meantime, if anything is necessary to be 
done, he states that he will give the House three days’ notice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give notice to the 
House, so that Members who want to go home and who ought 
to be permitted to go home can do so, that each day after the 
Journal is read and approved and after these speeches that we 
have agreed to hear have been made, I shall move the ad- 
journment of the House, and do everything I can to secure an 
adjournment. [Applause.] 

Mr, HAWLEY. For what length of time? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Until the Senate passes the revenue bill, and 
if anything comes up I will give three days’ notice. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. How 
ean the Journal be approved if there is no quorum present? 

The SPEAKER. It can not, if the point is made; but the 
gentleman can move to adjourn. 

. GARNER. In other words, everybody can go home. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will try to see that no business shall be 


. BUTLER. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

. KITCHIN. Now, I will say to the gentleman who had 
these requests for unanimous consent for the consideration of 
bills that we will stay in session to-day to enable them to present 
their requests. 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
9 — 75 for the present consideration of House joint resolu- 
tion 57. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
1 7 — 1 for the present consideration of House joint reso- 
ution 57. 

Mr. CARLIN, Reserving the right to object, what does it 

relate to? 

Mr. LONDON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. LONDON. No; I make the point of no quorum, - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count to see if there is a quorum. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and fifty-one Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum, 

The SPEAKER. It is too late now. The Chair has counted. 
The gentleman from North Carolina moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their mames: 


Alexander Emerson Johnson, Wash. ä Ind. 
Auderson Estopinal Jones, Va. Sanford 
Anthony Evans Kahn Scott, Pa. 
Bacharach Fairchild, B. L. Kearns Scully 
Blackmon Fairchild, G. W. Kennedy, R. I. 
Bland Fess Kiess, Pa, Sells 
Borland Fields Kreider Shallenberger 
Britten Flynn Lazaro Sherwood 
Brodbeck Focht Lea, Cal, Shouse 
Browne Fordney Lenroot one 
Browning Foss Linthicum Smith, Mich. 
Bruckner Francis Lunn , Smith, C. B 
Caldwell Freeman McCormick Smith, T. F. 
Candler, Miss. Fuller. III. McCulloch Snell 
Cantrill Fuller, Mass. McLaughlin, Pa, Snook 
Capstick Gallivan Maher Snyder 
Chandler, N. Y. Gandy Mann Steele 
Church Gard Martin, III. Stiness 
Clark, Fla. Glass Mason Strong 
Clark, Pa. Godwin, N. C. Miller, Minn. Sallivan 
Collier Good Mondell Sumners 
Cooper, Ohio . Goodall Moore, Pa, Swift 
Cop er, W. Va. Graham, Pa, Morin Switzer 

ey Gray, N. J. Mott Talbott 
8 patel lo Griest Mudd Templeton 

Griffin Neely Tilson 

Cures Mich. Hamill Nelson Tinkham 
Dale. N: Y. “Hamilton, Mich, Nicholls, S. C. Treadway 
Darrow Hamilton, N.Y. Nichols, Mich, “Van Dyke 
Davidson Harrison, Miss. Nolan Vare 
Davis Haugen Iney Venable 
Dempsey Hayes O’Shaunessy Waldow 
Denison Heaton Paige Ward 
Dewalt Heflin Parker, N. Y, Watson, Pa. 
Dooling Helvering Peters Watson, Va. 
Doremus Hill us Porter Weaver 
Drane Hilliard Pratt Wilson, III. 
Drukker Hollingsworth Price Wingo 
Dunn Hull, lowa Reed Winslow 
Dupré Hull. Tenn. Riordan Woodyard 
Eagan Humphreys Rouse Zihlman 
Eagle Husted Rowe 
Edmonds Hutchinson Rowland 
Elston James Rucker 


The SPEAKER. On this call 258 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I now renew the request that 
I made a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina renews 
the request that he made twice earlier in the day as to adjourn- 
ment. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask whether there is any objection to fixing an hour 
for the consideration of the resolution I have referred to after 
we reconvene? I feel that I-am not being treated fairly when 
there is a good chance to bring up the resolution. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why does not the gentleman go before the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads? : 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to adjourn until next Tuesday, 
and an adjournment three days at a time, with the understand- 
ing that if anything of importance arises he will give three days’ 
notice. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether he will include in his request 


„į notwithstandin 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has de- 
manded the regular order, and the regular order is, Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears noner [Applause.] 


INCLUSION OF ALIENS IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up House joint resolution 115, requesting the Secretary of State 
to open diplomatic negotiations with certain Governments with 
a view to obtaining their approval and sanction for action by the 
United States permitting the inclusion in the armed forces of the 
United States of such citizens of the countries of such Govern- 
ments as are within the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House soins, reso- 
lution 115. Is there objection? 

Mr. GORDON. I object. 


NATURALIZATION. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 


up for immediate consideration the bill H. R. 3132, on the Unani- 


mous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
3132. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the 
sei a ates be amended so when amended it shall read as follows: 

2171. No alien who is a native citizen or subject, or a denizen 
of ae 3 State, or Soester with which the United States is at 
war at the time of his application, shall be then admitted to become a 
citizen of the United Sta es; but 8 resident within the United 
States or the Territories thereof on the 6th * of April, Atel who had 
before that day made a declaration according to law of their intentions 
to become eltizens of the United States, or who, by the exinting laws 
of the United States, were on that day entitled to become citizens, with- 
out making such 1 may be admitted to become citizens thereof, 
they shall be alien enemies at the times and in the 
nee, rescri by the laws heretofore ame on that subject: Pro- 

t nothing herein contained shall be taken or construed to 
interfere with or prevent the apprehension and removal, agreeably to 
law, of any alien Leased at any time previous to the actual naturaliza- 
tion of such alien 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are no copies of the bill available at the desk. Will the 
gentleman, before consent is given, give us some idea of the 
purposes of the bill? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentl#man from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No. I object to the 1 
tion of bills of which we have not printed copies. We are en- 
titled to notice of anything of this kind. 

Mr. RAKER. There are printed copies. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I shall continue 
my objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BIG SANDY RIVER, KY. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5335) to extend the 
time for constructing a bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big 
Sandy River near Warfield, Ky., and Kermit, W. Va., authorized 
by an act approved January 28, 1916, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to remind the House that a good many 
Members are not here, because, I assume, they thought that 
under the circumstances no legislative business would be trans- 
acted to-day. Under the rules of the House the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent is to be called on certain specified days in 
each month. Of that fact each Member of the House has 
notice, because he is presumed to know the rules. But he 
does not know, if he is now absent, that an effort is being made 
to have bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar called to-day. 
Remembering, as I do, what used to take place when men came 
back after an absence from the Chamber to find that bills to 
which they were strongly opposed had been passed by the House 
by unanimous consent, they having no way of knowing when 
those bills were coming up, and remembering, as I do, that the 
rule establishing the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
adopted by the House expressly for the purpose of stopping 
that sort of proceeding. I object now to the calling of the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman does that 
will he yield for a question? 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No. Occasionally, it is true, 
there is a bill which demands immediate consideration in order 
to meet a real emergency, sometimes national in character, 
and then unanimous consent for its consideration may be 
n asked, but I object to this sort of procedure at this 

e. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’cloék and 34 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until Tuesday, August 7, 1917, at 12 


O clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of channel from the docks at Apalachicola, 
Fla., through St. George Sound to the Gulf of Mexico, on such 
route as may be most desirable for the demands of commerce 
(H. Doc. No. 316); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
tentative draft of legislation for inclusion in the bill to supply 
deficiency for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 317) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a provision amendatory to House Document 
No. 186, estimate of appropriation for “ Recreation for enlisted 
men” (H. Doc. No. 318); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. ‘ 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to provide additional pay for gun 
pointers and gun captains while temporarily absent from the 
place where required to perform duty under such detail (H. 
Doc. No. 819); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


"REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5667) to 
provide for the deportation of certain aliens, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 127), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5692) to arrange, during the 
existing emergency, for the granting of naturalization papers 
to aliens who, being entitled to make application for and be- 
come a citizen of the United States, shall be duly enlisted in 
and serving as a member of the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and unable to apply in person as required by 
existing law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5693) to amend an act en- 

titled “An act to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act grant- 
ing lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, 
in Oregon,’ approved July 25, 1866,” as amended by the acts of 
1868 and 1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act 
granting lands to aid in tke construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnyille, in the 
State of Oregon, approved May 4, 1870, and for other pur- 
poses ” ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 5694) to amend the act of 
May 18, 1917, and secure a more equitable distribution of draft 
quotas in States, Territories, the District of Columbia, and sub- 
division thereof; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5695) to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Es- 
re eon nae of the United States; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5698) granting the franking 
privilege to the Oregon Defense Council of the State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 135) authorizing the President of the United States to 
suggest a world’s congress for the purpose of considering terms 
of peace, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LONDON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 136) for an 
interparliamentary conference to discuss basic terms of a lasting 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 137) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin favoring national control of the fishing industry upon 
ee Lakes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 

neries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 5697) to-reappoint Edgar C. 
Campbell a pay clerk in the Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5698) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Gordon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 5699) granting an increase 
of pension to Rey. W. S. Trader; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 5700) for the relief of 
Michael Sweeney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5701) granting a pension to Alvah H. 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

-Also, a bill (H. R. 5702) granting a pension to Ora May 
Larkin; to the Committée on Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R 5703) granting a pension 
to Israel W. Bennett; to the Commitee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5704) granting a pension to Callie Mabry; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5705) granting an increase of pension to 
Roy R. Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5706) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: K bill (H. R. 5707) to 
satisfy certain claims against the Government arising under 
the War Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5708) for the relief of certain enlisted men 
of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5709) to satisfy. certain claims against the 
Government arising under the War Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation in convention at- Minneapolis, Minn., favoring Trade 
Commission control of print-paper prices and distribution, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of F. M. Fletcher and 41 
other residents of Albany; also Mrs. Alice Rowell and 21 other 
residents of South Albany, in the State of Vermont, favoring 
the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
of the towns of Brattleboro, Barnet, East Barnet, Canaan, 
Rochester, and Woodstock, and the Union Congregational and 
Methodist Churches of Newport, all in the State of Vermont, 
favoring an amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale for beverage purposes of intoxicating 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Chicago manufactur- 
ing companies, favoring “bone-dry” prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Rey. Edward A. Bawden, First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and numerous citizens of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., urging prohibition of the manufacture of alcoholic 
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liquors as a measure of food conservation and for immediate 
prohibition of the sale of liquors for beverage purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ev 

Also, petition of Annie B. McClure and Samuel G. Fogel, 
Christiana, Pa., urging immediate prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Paul W. Nebel, Lancaster, Pa., favoring an 
exchange of censored news between parties living in the United 
States and those within the territory of the central-powers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, August 6, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, August 4, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Ashurst Husting McNary Smith, S. C. 
Beckham James Martin Smoot 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Nelson Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, New Stone 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Norris Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Overman ompson 
Curtis Kendrick Page Underwood 
Dillingham King Pittman a n 
Fernald Kirby Reed Wadsworth 
Gore Knox Saulsbury arren 
Gronna La Follette Shafroth Williams 
Harding Lewis Sheppard 

Hitchcock McCumber Sherman 

Hollis McKeller Smith, Ga. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the present. 

Mr. JAMES. T desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Huenes] is absent on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. 'THomas] on account of illness. He 
is paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumper]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] is absent on account of illness 
in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I desire also to announce that the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TownsEenpD] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on 
aceount of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 


sence of my colleague [Mr. Saws] on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roprnson] are necessarily detained on important business. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] is detained on account of illness and that the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on official 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is is a quorum present. 

, WAR WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the Kaiser's account of the origin of the war as 
reported by Ambassador Gerard in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and an editorial from the New York Tribune on the 
state of the war. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mu Four Years IN GERMANY “— AMBASSADOR GERARD’s BOOK—AMeERI- 
CAN DIPLOMAT’S EXPERIENCES AT GERMAN COURT UNTIL ENTRANCE 
or THE UNITED STATES Into THE Great WAR—GERMAN EMPpBROR’s 
SUPPRESSED CABLE— AUTOGRAPH MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT WILSON Now 
PUBLISHED von THE First TIME—EXPLAINS ENTERING WAR—EX-AM- 
BASSADOR GERARD PRESENTS IMPERIAL ACCOUNT SHOWING GERMANY 
Was AGGRESSOR. 


[By James W. Gerard, American Ambassador at the German imperial 
court, July 28, 1913, to February 4, 1917.] 
FOREWORD, 
I am writing what should have been the last chapter as the 
foreword of this book, because I want to bring home to our peo- 
ple the gravity of the situation; because I want to tell them that 


the military and naval power of the German Empire is unbroken; 
that of the 12,000,000 men whom the Kaiser has called to the 
colors but 1,500,000 have been killed, 500,000 permanently dis- 
abled, not more than 500,000 are prisoners of war, and about 
500,000 constitute the number of wounded or on the sick list of 
each day, leaving at all times about 9,000,000 effectives under 
arms. > 

I state these figures because Americans do not grasp either the 
magnitude or the importance of this war. Perhaps the state- 
ment that more than 5,000,000 prisoners of war are held in the 
various countries will bring home to Americans the enormous 
mass of men engaged. 

There have been no great losses in the Germany Navy, and any 
losses of ships have been compensated for by the building of new 
ones. The 9,000,000 men and more—for at least 400,000 come 
of military age in Germany every year—because of their ex- 
perience in two and a half years of war, are better and more 
efficient soldiers than at the time when they were called to the 
colors. Their officers know far more of the science of this war 
and the men themselves now have the skill and bearing of 
veterans. 

GERMAN NATION WILL NOT STARVE OR REVOLT. 

Nor should any one believe that Germany will break under 
starvation or make peace because of revolution. 

The German nation is not one which makes revolutions. There 
will be seattered riots in Germany, but no simultaneous rising 
of the whole people. The officers of the army are all of one 
class, and of a class-devoted to the ideals of autocracy. A revo- 
lution of the army is impossible, and at home there are only the 
boys and old men, easily kept in subjection by the police. 

There is far greater danger of the starvation of our allies than 
of the starvation of the Germans. Every available inch of 
ground in Germany is cultivated, and cultivated by the aid of 
the old men, the boys, and women and the 2,000,000 prisoners 
of war. 

The arable lands of northern France and of Rumania are 
being cultivated by the German Army with an efficiency never 
before known in these countries, and most of that food will be 
added to the food supplies of Germany. Certainly the people 
suffer ; but still more certainly this war will not be ended because 
of the starvation of Germany. 

Although thinking Germans know that if they do not win the 
war the financial day of reckoning will come, nevertheless, owing 
to the clever financial standing of the country by the Government 
and the great banks, there is at present no financial distress in 
Germany; and the knowledge that unless indemnities are ob- 


_tained from other countries the weight of the great war debt will 


fall upon the people perhaps makes them readier to risk all in 
a final attempt to win the war and impose indemnities upon not 
only the nations of Europe but upon the United States of 
America. 

We are engaged in a war against the greatest military power 
the world has ever seen; against a people whose country was 
for so many centuries a theater of such devastating wars that 
fear is bred in the very marrow of their souls, making them 
ready to submit their lives and fortunes to an autocracy which 
for centuries has ground their faces, but which has promised 
them, as a result of the war, not only security but riches untold 
and the dominion of the world; a people which, as from a high 
mountain, have looked upon the cities of the world and the 
glories of them and have been promised these cities and these 
glories by the devils of autocracy and of war. 

We are warring against a nation whose poets and professors, 
whose pedagogues, and whose parsons have united in stirring 
its people to a white pitch of hatred, first against Russia, then 
against England, and now against America. 

The U-boat peril is a very real one for England. Russia may 
either break up into civil wars or become so ineffective that the 
millions of German troops engaged on the Russian front may be 
withdrawn and hurled against the western lines. We stand in 
great peril, and only the exercise of ruthless realism can win 
this war for us. If Germany wins this war, it means the triumph 
of the autocratic system. It means the triumph of those who 
believe not only in war as a national industry, not only in war 
for itself, but in war as a high and noble occupation. Unless 
Germany is beaten, every nation will be compelled to turn itself 
into an armed camp until the German autocracy either brings 
the whole world under its dominion or is forever wiped out as a 
form of government. 

FROM NOW ON WE NEED THE DOERS. 


We are in this war because we were forced into it, because 
Germany not only murdered our citizens on the high seas but 
filled our country with spies and sought to incite our people to 
civil war. We were given no opportunity to discuss or negotiate. 
The 48 hours’ ultimatum sent by Austria to Serbia was not, as 
Bernard Shaw said, “ a decent time in which to ask a man to pay 
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his hotel bill.” 
in Berlin on the evening of January 31, 1917, when I was noti- 
fied at 6 that ruthless warfare would commence at 12? Why, 
the German Government, which up to that moment had professed 
amity and a desire to stand by the Sussex pledges, knew it took 


What of the six-hour ultimatum given to me 


almost two days to send a cable to America! I believe that we 
are not only justly in this war but prudently in this war. If 
we had stayed out and the war had been drawn or won by Ger- 
many, we would have been attacked—and that while eee 
stood grinning by—not directly at first, but through an attack 
on some Central or South American State to which it would be 
at least as difficult for us to send troops as for Germany. And 
what if this powerful nation, yowed to war, were once firmly 
established in South or Central America? What of our boasted 
isolation then? 

It is only because I believe that our people should be informed 
that I have consented to write this book. 

There are too many thinkers, writers, and speakers in the 
United States; from now on we need the doers, the organizers, 
and the realists, who alone can win this contest for us, for 
democracy, and for permanent peace! 

Writing of events so new, I am, of course, compelled to exer- 
cise a great discretion, to keep silent on many things of which 
I would speak, to suspend many judgments, and to hold for 
future disclosure many things the relations of which now would 
perhaps only serve to increase bitterness or to cause internal dis- 
sension in our own land. 

The American who travels through Germany in summer time 
or who spends a month having his liver tickled at Hamburg or 
Carlsbad, who has his digestion restored by Dr. Dapper, at Kis- 
singen, or who learns the lost art of eating meat at Dr. Dengler's, 
in Baden, learns little of the real Germany and its rulers, and 
in these articles I tell something of the real Germany, not only 
that my readers may understand the events of the last three 
years, but that they may judge of what is likely to happen in 
our future relations with that country. 

x : 
FIRST DAYS OF THE GREAT WAR; POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC, 


At the commencement of the great war I was for some days cut 
off from communication with the United States, but we soon 
established a chain of communication—at first through Italy and 
later by way of Denmark. At all times cables from Washington 
to Berlin, or vice versa, took on the average two days in trans- 
mission. 

After the fall of Liege, Von Jagow sent for me and asked me 
whether I would transmit through the American legation a 
proposition offering Belgium peace and indemnity if no further 
opposition were made to the passage of German troops through 
Belgium. As the proposition was a proposition for peace, I took 
the responsibility of forwarding it, and sent the note of the 
German Government to our minister at The Hague for transmis- 
sion to our minister in Belgium. J 

Dr. Van Dyke, our minister. at The Hague, refused to have 
anything to do with the transmission of this proposition and 
turned the German note over to the Holland minister of foreign 
affairs, and through this channel the proposition reached the 
Belgian Government. = 


AN AUDIENCE WITH KAISER WILHELM. 


The State Department cabled me a message from the President 
to the Emperor, which stated that the United States stood ready 
at any time to mediate between the warring powers, and directed 
me to present this proposition direct to the Emperor. 

I therefore asked for an audience with the Emperor, and re- 
ceived word from the chief court marshal that the Emperor 
would receive me at the palace in Berlin on the morning of 
August 10. I drove in a motor into the courtyard of the palace 
and was there escorted to the door, which opened on a flight of 
steps leading to a little garden about 50 yards square, directly 
on the embankment of the River Spree, which flows past the 
royal palace. As I went down the steps the Empress and her 
only daughter, the Duchess of Brunswick, came up. Both 
stopped and shook hands with me, speaking a few words. I found 
the Emperor seated at a green iron table under a large canvas 
garden umbrella. Telegraph forms were scattered on the table 
in front of him, and basking in the grayel were two small 
dachshunds, I explained to the Emperor the object of my visit, 
and we had a general conversation about the war and the state 
of affairs. The Emperor took some of the large telegraph blanks 
and wrote out in pencil his reply to the President's offer. This 
reply, of course, I cabled immediately to the State Department. 
The document is as follows: “10/VIIT 14. 


Hor the President of the United States personally: 


“1, H. R. H. Prince Henry was received by his Majesty King 
George V in London, who empowered him to transmit to me ver- 


bally that England would remain neutral if war broke out on 
the Continent involving Germany and France, Austria and Russia. 
This message was telegraphed to me by my brother from London 
after his conversation with H. M. the King, and repeated ver- 
bally on the twenty-ninth of July. 

“2. My ambassador in London transmitted a message from 
Sir E. Grey to Berlin saying that only in case France was likely 
to be crushed England would interfere. 

“3. On the thirtieth my ambassador in London reported that 
Sir Edward Grey in course of a private conversation told him: 
that if the conflict remained localized between Russia—not 
Serbia—and Austria, England would not move, but if we 
‘mixed’ in the fray she would take quick decisions and grave 
measures; i, e., if I left my ally, Austria, in the lurch to fight 
alone, England would not touch me. 

“4. This communication being directly counter to the King's 
message to me, I telegraphed to H. M. on the twenty-ninth or 
thirtieth, thanking him for kind messages through my brother, 
and begging him to use all his power to keep France and Russia— 
his allies—from making any warlike preparations calculated to 
disturb my work of mediation, stating that I was in constant 
communication with H. M. the Czar. In the evening the King 
kindly answered that he had ordered his Government to use 
every possible influence with his allies to refrain from taking 
any provocative military measures. At the same time H. M. 
asked me if I would transmit to Vienna the British proposal that 
Austria was to take Belgrade and a few other Serbian towns and 
a strip of country as a ‘main-mise’ to make sure that the Ser- 
bian promises on paper should be fulfilled in reality. This 
proposal was in the same moment telegraphed to me from Vienna 
for London, quite in conjunction with the British proposal; 
besides, I had telegraphed to H. M. the Czar the same as an idea 
of mine before I received the two communications from Vienn 
and London, as both were of the same opinion. 59 

“5. I immediately transmitted the telegrams vice versa to 
Vienna and London. I felt that I was able to tide the question 
over and was happy at the peaceful outlook. 

“6. While I was preparing a note to H. M. the Czar the next 
morning, to inform him that Vienna, London, and Berlin were 
agreed about the treatment of affairs, I received the telephones 
from H. E. the Chancellor that in the night before the Czar 
had given the order to mobilize the whole of the Russian Army, 
which was, of course, also meant against Germany; whereas 
up till then the southern armies’ had been mobilized against 
Austria. 

“7. In a telegram from London my ambassador informed me 
he understood the British Government would guarantee neu- 
trality of France, and wished to know whether Germany would 
refrain from attack. I telegraphed to H. M. the King personally 
that mobilization being already carried out and could not be 
stopped, but if H. M. could guarantee with his armed forces the 
neutrality of France I would refrain from attacking her, leave 
her alone, and employ my troops elsewhere. H. M. answered 
that he thought my offer was based on a misunderstanding; and, 
as far as I can make out, Sir E. Grey never took my offer into 
serious consideration. He never answered it. Instead he de- 
elared England had to defend Belgian neutrality, which had to 
be violated by Germany on strategical grounds, news having 
been received that France was already preparing to enter Bel- 
gium, and the King of the Belgians having refused my petition 
for a free passage under guarantee of his country’s freedom. I 
am most grateful for the President’s message. 

“ Wura, I. R.“ 


{From the New York Tribune, Sunday, Aug. 5, 1917.] 
A DOCUMENT IN THE CASE, 

In the current Atlantic Monthly there is an article by Mr. 
Vernon Kellogg, an American who worked, within the German 
lines for the relief of the inhabitants of the invaded districts, 
which seems to the Tribune one of the most admirable docu- 
ments so far published, setting forth the truth of the German 
idea and method. This article ought to be read by those who 
are honestly and earnestly seeking light and striving to get an 
accurate and just understanding of what the German spirit 
means to all of us. 7 

Mr. Kellogg went abroad as a neutral, determined to remain 
neutral in act and in attitude. He knew Germany and spoke 
German. He lived with German officers and at German head- 
quarters, meeting many of the leaders not merely in the army 
but in German life and thought. He saw the German occupa- 
tion as it actually was from Lille to Charleville, He heard the 
German case stated by Germans. 

Of his observations he writes: 

“The danger from Germany is, I have said, that the Germans 
believe what they say. And they act on this belief. Prof. von 
Flussen (a German associate) says that this war is necessary 
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as a test of the German position and claim. If Germany is 
beaten, it will prove that she has moved along the wrong evolu- 
tionary line, and should be beaten. If she wins, it will prove 
that she is on the right way, and that the rest of the world, at 
least that part which we and the allies represent, is on the wrong 
way and should, for the sake of the right evolution of the human 
race, aa stopped and put on the right way—or else be destroyed 
as unfit. 

“ Prof. von Flussen is sure that Germany’s way is the right 
way, and that the biologic evolutionary factors are so all con- 
trolling in determining human destiny that this being biologically 
right is certain to insure German victory. If the wrong and 
unnatural alternative of an allied victory should obtain, then he 
would prefer to die in the catastrophe and not have to live in a 
world perversely resistant to natural law. He means it all. 
He will act on this belief. He does act on it, indeed. He op- 
poses all mercy, all compromise with human soft-heartedness. 
Apart from his horrible academic casuistry and his conviction 
that the individual is nothing, the State all, he is a reasoning 
and a warm-hearted man. So are some other Germans. But 
for him and them the test of right in this struggle is suecess in 
it. So let every means to victory be used. The only intelligence 
Germans should follow in these days is the intelligence of the 
general staff; the only things to believe and to repeat are the 
statements of the official bureau of publicity. 

“There is no reasoning with this sort of thing, no finding of 
any heart or soul in it. There is only one kind of answer—re- 
sistance by brutal force; war to a decision. It is the only argu- 
ment in rebuttal understandable of these men at headquarters 
into whose hands the German people have put their destiny.” 

And later he adds: 

„Military advantage,’ military expediency how often 
have these phrases blocked us of the relief commission in our 
efforts in Belgium and northern France! No mercy, no ‘ women- 
and-children’ appeals; no hesitation to use the torch and the 
firing squad, deportation, and enslavement. And it is all a part 
of Prof. von Flussen's philosophy; the pale, ascetic intellectual 
and the burly, red-faced butcher meet on common ground here. 
And then they wonder why the world comes together to resist 
this philosophy—and this butchery—to the death!” 

Mr. Kellogg's conclusion is thus set forth: 

“I went into northern France and Belgium to act as a neu- 
tral, and I did act as a neutral all the time I was there. If I 
learned there anything of military value which could be used 
against the Germans, I shall not reveal it. But I came out no 
neutral. Also I went in an ardent hater of war, and I came out 
a more ardent one. I have seen that side of the horror and 
waste and outrage of war which is worse than the side revealed 
on the battle field. How I hope for the end of all war! 

“But I have come out believing that that can not come until 
any people which has dedicated itself to the philosophy and 
practice of war as a means of human advancement is put into 
a position of impotence to indulge its belief at will. My con- 
viction is that Germany is such a people, and that it can be put 
into this position only by the result of war itself. It knows no 
other argument, and it will accept no other decision.” 

The great difficulty in making the American people realize 
the issue of this war is the lack of first-hand credible evidence, 
which would convince them of what Germany believes and what 
Germans, high and low, are doing and have been doing for 
three years. If only the mass of American people could see 
what a few have seen, the mobilization of American sentiment 
and service would be instant and complete. 

Yet the real fact in this war is the German spirit, the deifica- 
tion of force, the sacrifice of right, honor, humanity to that 
“higher law ” which is German ambition and German desire for 
world power. It is this that all civilization is fighting; it is 
this that will destroy all civilization, if it prevails. 

With this theory peace is impossible; provinces, indemnities, 
colonies—these are of small importance. The German is seek- 
ing in respect to these, as he has sought in respect to all things, 
to confuse spiritual and material values. But this war can have 
but one value: All the misery, agony, sacrifice will be vain if 
any portion of the German doctrine of force survives, 

It is a monstrous thing—this German terror that for three 
years has overhung all mankind, And now, when the end is 
in sight, when the defeat of force is at hand—now we must face 
the fact, see clearly the real issue, go forward to the true vic- 
tory, which is not conquest of provinces, not the crushing of 
Germany, but the everlasting defeat of the German doctrine. 
While the Germans hold it, believe it, practice it, the world must 
fight, whether it be at the Marne, the Lys, or the Rhine. When 
the Germans renounce it in fact and not in phrase, then peace 
will come and must come, 


The Reformation gave us religious liberty. Our own and the 
Freneh revolutions gave up equality in the eyes of the law and 
in the conduct of government. The German war must give us 
ultimate security from the doctrine that might makes right 
and that the strong nation alone can live. 

This is the third great struggle of modern history. It, too, ts 
a war of ideas, a struggle between liberty and tyranny, between 
spiritual and material forces, and it must be fought out. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the disposition of food 
products and fuel. 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference repo 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
RED] had the floor at the time of the recess. I assumed that he 
was going on this morning. If not, I ask for a vote on the 
89 report. 

. REED. Mr. President, I really hope that we shall be 
abe to get through with the consideration of this bill without 
forgetting all of the amenities and courtesies that have here- 
tofore been maintained between Senators. It is really painful 
to think that one can not turn aside for a moment to ask a 
brother Senator a question for information without the Senator 
in charge of the bill immediately endeavoring to get a vote 
upon the report. The spokesmen of the administration some- 
times permit their zeal to outrun their fairness. 

I regret that the time asked for the consideration of the 
report was not granted on Saturday and that I was compelled 
to proceed without being afforded the opportunity to carefully 
examine the bill. I regret that we are called in session this 
morning at 11 o'clock so that the lash of haste might again 
be laid upon our backs. 

Of course those who expect to benefit by the bill and to go 
into office under the bill may be somewhat impatient, but the 
country that is to be subjected to this infamous dictatorship 
is not so impatient. Those of the country who are now clamor- 
ing for the passage of the bill and who for the most part have 
never read it will find their impatience for its passage speedily 
changed into an impatience because it did pass once they are 
put in touch with the greedy and arbitrary conduct of those 
who are to enforce the measure. 

This will be especially true, as suggested to me by a Senator, 
unless Mr. Hoover possesses more discretion and forbearance 
in employing the powers granted than Congress has exercised 
wisdom in conferring them. Already I am told that Mr. Hoover 
has appointed 13 agents to take possession of the 13 terminal 
wheat markets of the United States. I may speak through 
mistake, I only speak upon information. What may be done 
or what may be doing we do not know, because we find a gentle- 
man assuming powers that have not been granted and proceed- 
ing to the conduct of a business which up to this time Congress 
has not given him authority to act upon. What takes place, 
therefore, in this irregular way may be misunderstood, and I 
may be misinformed, but if I be not misinformed already the 
agents are appointed to take possession of the 13 great terminal 
wheat markets of the United States. 

[At this point Mr. Reep yielded to Mr. Smraons, who re- 
ported House bill 4280 from the Committee on Finance.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when I yielded to the Senator in 
charge of the revenue bill [Mr Smraons], I was saying that 
my understanding was that Mr. Hoover had already appointed 
13 agents to take possession of the 13 terminal wheat markets. 
Of course, no authority has yet been granted, but that appears 
to make very little difference to Mr. Hoover. I am further in- 
formed that several of these gentlemen are native-born English- 
men. I am further informed that one of the gentlemen now 
associated with Mr. Hoover, who was formerly a very large grain 
merchant in this country, brought with him to Mr. Hoover some 
four of his former employees or associates in business, and that 
of these employees some two or three remain with Mr. Hoover, 
while another former employee goes to the Wheat Export Co. 

What, pray, is the Wheat Export Co.? It is a combination 


of English companies organized for the purpose of controlling 


or handling all shipments intended to go to the allies. 

I have already called attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover's 
home ‘and business and house are in London; that his political 
affiliations, according to the statement of his eulogist, are with 
the Liberal Party of England. I also at this time call attention 
to the fact that he has brought here with him, according to my 
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information—for we have no list of these employees—several 
gentlemen who, like himself, left America many years ago, and 
who have resided in London or other parts of England ever 
since. One of these gentlemen, who recently stoutly came to 
Mr. Hoover's defense, declaring that I had uttered an untruth 
upon the floor of the Senate, left America and resided in Eng- 
land long enough to take the benefit of the English bankruptcy 
cour So it seems that English influence is already somewhat 
marked. 

In addition to this, I want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tors from Texas, if they are here, and of the Senators from 
Louisiana, if they be here—and if not, they can read the 
Recorp—to what I understand to be the present plav. Again, 
my information may be inaccurate, because the Hoover organ- 
ization is not a public body and is not a legalized body; it is a 
self-constituted, voluntary body, which has seized the reins of 
power before the powers have been legally created. It has no 
public record; whether they have a private record or not, de- 
ponent saith not; but my information is that already the plan 
is made to circumscribe the shipments of grain that are to be 
made to the port of Galveston and to the port of New Orleans, 
and to divert these grains to the port of New York, the excuse 
being that it will save the hazarding of these grains upon the 
longer trip on the ocean. At the same time, every man who 
thinks about the matter will agree that it will vastly tend to 
overburden our already overburdened railway traffic. Besides, 
it will interfere with the markets, trade, and business of these 
several markets or ports. Of course the purpose of this bill, as 
I understand, is to interfere with all the avenues of trade and 
business, and instead of allowing the people of the United 
States to keep track of their own business, to transfer that 
business over into the hands of a gentleman who never con- 
ducted that kind of business, who has no experience in that 
kind of business, and who has not lived among the people of 
the United States for a score of years. 

Mr. President, this statement I have made may prove inac- 
curate. I am stating it upon what I believe to be a sound 
source of information. It illustrates, the evil that comes from 
permitting the sort of thing that is now going on and to which 
I have already sufficiently referred. 

In that connection, and taking up the thread of my discourse 
where I left it on Saturday, I desire, even at the risk of the 
consumption of time, to return to the theme I was then dis- 
cussing. I had called attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover, 
from his self-created place of business, run at the expense of 
the United States without any authority of Congress, is sending 
out, at the expense of the Federal Government, vast quantities 
of material to the press, which he asks the press to reproduce. 
Manifestly it is sent out in order to create a sentiment. What 
the sentiment is desired to create must be determined by the 
matter sent out. I called attention to the fact that among the 
documents sent out was one in which Mr. Hooyer told the news- 
papers of the country that a resolution had been adopted by 
certain gentlemen “ that no amendment to the present bill would 
meet with their approval unless first indorsed by Mr. Hoover.” 
I called attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover manifestly wanted 
that doctrine to take root in the United States, or he would not 
have sent it broadcast to the press of the country, asking the 
press to reproduce it. Now, I call attention to the fact that in 
an interview with Mr. Hoover, which was printed in nearly 
every leading paper of the United States, this statement was 
made: 


Nobody knows what I am up against. Nobody knows the forces I 
have to fight. I have done everything in my power; still the food bill 
is held up. Ir it is not passed soon, I will go to the country and tell 
the people the truth. ey shall know the men who are holding me 
back, and when the people know, Heaven help those men. 


Why, a Dr. Cook on a rampage would not have said a thing 
of that kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. REED. Before I yield I desire to complete my state- 
ment. Some Senator from the floor said that Mr. Hoover re- 
pudiated the statement. I say in answer to that that he has 
never repudiated it through the press of this country. I further 
say that this statement appeared in the most respectable papers 
in the United States. It was sent out by a respectable news 
bureau or news bureaus, and Mr, Hoover has never publicly 
repudiated it. I am now about to show that, whether he ever 
made the statement or not, he has been acting in strict accord- 
ance with the threat he made. Now, I yield to the Senator from 


California. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, because I think 


the Senator from Missouri does not wish to attribute to Mr, 
Hoover a statement which he never made, I have asked per- 


mission to interrupt him at this time. The Senator from Mis- 
souri will recall that when this particular statement was ad- 
verted to some days ago the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], in immediate communication with Mr. Hoover, upon 
the floor of the Senate stated an absolute and unequivocal denial 
from Mr. Hoover of any such statement or of any part of any 
such statement. The Senator from Missouri, I am sure, with 
that distinct and positive and unequivocal denial, would not 
yim now to attribute this particular emanation to Mr. Hoover 
again. 

Mr. REED. I say to the distinguished Senator who rises to 
correct me that I do not desire to alter a word I have said. I 
said before the Senator rose that some Senator rising said that 
Mr. Hoover repudiated the statement, but I do not understand 
that he repudiated the interview in toto, but only certain parts 
of it. I shall have to refer to the Recorp to find out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I think it ought to be stated in this connection 
that in the afternoon papers of this city, after the Senator frorn 
Oregon had entered that disclaimer, there appeared another 
statement attributed to Mr. Hoover, in which he said that he 
would not make those disclosures at that time, but would wait 
until the bill had passed, would then survey the measure, and, 
if its powers were not sufficient, he would then take the Ameri- 
can people into his confidence and unmask the obstructionists 
5 Senate. That was the apology that I saw in the public 
prin 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I saw no such publication. If 
the Senator from Oklahoma says there was such a one, I do 
not question that indeed there was such a one published. I 
have no recollection of it. I referred solely to the particular 
publication referred to by the Senator from Missouri that on 
this floor was adverted to by him on another occasion; and on this 
floor, when the first animadversions were made, the denial was 
prompt and the denial was full, from the Senator having charge 
of the bill, that Mr. Hoover had ever indulged in any such 
statements at all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if that were true we would have 
the statement of reputable newspapers that Miss Helen Todd 
gave to them the statement that Hoover had said so, and ac- 
cordingly we would have Miss Todd on the one hand and Mr. 
Hoover on the other, I know of no reason why we might not 
as well take the lady's statement as the gentleman's. But while 
I do not want to interrupt my discourse now to find the exact 
statement made by the Senator in charge of the bill [Mr. CHaar- 
BERLAIN], I do not think it was as broad as the Senator from 
California recollects it. Whether that is true or not, however, 
statements similar to that which the Senator from Oklahoma 
mentioned did appear in the afternoon papers of the very day 
this matter was first discussed in the Senate, and there never 
has been a denial by Mr. Hoover. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of a demonstra- 
tion of Mr. Hoover's interference or attempt to interfere with 
the legislation of the Congress of the United States. 

It will be remembered that when this bill was before the 
Senate it was amended many times, so many times that it was 
generally understood that the bill was beaten; and thereupon 
a number of Senators, whom the papers denominated “ Senate 
leaders,” got together and arrived at some sort of an under- 
standing with reference to what was to go in the bill and what 
was to go out. That is, they agreed in some way to support the 
taking out of certain provisions and the putting in of certain 
other provisions. Acting with the other Senators was the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hous], un- 
doubtedly acting in the best of faith, undoubtedly only endeavor- 
ing to do what he thought ought to be done with reference to this 
legislation. The Senator from New Hampshire and myself have 
often differed. We have differed on this bill; we have almost 
differed personally; and yet I have not challenged his good 
faith in the matters he has presented to Congress. Now, when 
the Senator from New Hampshire ventured to take a part with 
certain other Senators toward straightening out the difficulties 
as he saw them in the way of the passage of the bill, this is 
what Mr. Herbert C. Hoover sent to the press for publication: 


July 18, 1917. Herbert Hoover, Washington, D. C. For morning 
papers of July 19, 1917. 


That is all in the headlines. Now follows the text: 
That the passage of the Hollis bill— 
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He at once denominated this measure as the Hollis bill 
would permit gambling, speculation, and exportation— 
It was meant to be “ exploitation“ 


to proceed without restriction, aud would leave the farmer and con- 
sumer alike substantially without protection, was the statement made 
to-day by representatives of farmers’ unions, cooperative associations, 
in growers, granges farnrers’ societies, and terminal houses. The 
ver bill was indorsed and its final enactment into law demanded. 
statement subscribed to by all the representatives was as follows 


And then follows the text, a part of which I shall read; and 
I shall ask leave to print it all, so that the country may have the 
benefit of the entire statement: 


We are strongly opposed to the fixing of the exact amount of a mini- 
mum price for wheat by law, because we recognize that it is an expert 
question, o be settled after such consideration as Congress can not 
possibly give it and in a manner which will give the producer a full 
voice. The food administration should be vested with power to deal 
with this question 

We recognize that the minimum price of $1.75 for wheat, fixed in the 
so-called Hollis bill, is unwise and unjust to the producer, and was 
fixed without consultation with Mr. Hoover— 


Behold! It was fixed without consultation with Mr. Hoover— 


or the food administration and against their protest. : 

We are opposed to the passage of the so-called Hollis bill because it 
permits gamb,ing, speculation, and exploitation to proceed without re- 
striction, exempts sugar. corn, and other products from many or all the 
provisions of the bill, and leaves the farmer and consumer alike sub- 
stantially without protection. 

We are opposed to the exemption cf coo 
ganizations from the provisions of the bill, 
administration from dealing with them. 

We favor the Lever fooc-administration bill as it passed the House, 
and demand its final enactment into law in that form. It is a workable 
bill; the Senate amendments are not workable. 

We support the food administration unreservedly, and demand that 
sufficient power and discretion be given to it to enable it to protect both 
the producer and the consumer. 

This statement was subscribed to by the following— 


Then there is a long list of names, which I will print; and 
the following statement comes after the names: 


During the day these representatives of agricultural interests called 
on Herbert Hoover 


Mr. President, I ask permission to print this statement in full 
in connection with my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


For morning papers of July 19, 1917.) 


HERBERT Hoover, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 49. 


That the passage of the Hollis bili would permit gambling. la- 
tion, and expioitation to pr without restriction and would leave 
the farmer and consumer alike substantially without protection was the 
stutement made to-day by representatives of farmers’ union, coop ra- 
tive association, grain growers, granges, farmers’ societies, and terminal 
houses. Tov Lever oill was indorsed and its final enactment into law 
peg mr The statement. subscribed to by all the representatives, was 
as follows: 

We are strongly opposed to the fixing of the exact amount of a 
minimum price for wheat by law because we recognize that it is an 
expert question to be settled after such consideration as Co can 
not possibly give it. and in a manner which will give the producer a 
full voce. Tue food administration should be vested with power to 
deal with this question ; 

“We recognize that the minimum price of $1.75 for wheat, fixed in 
the so-called Hollis nil) is unwise and unjust to the producer, and was 
fixed without consultation with Mr. Hoover or the food administration, 
and against thelr protest. 

“We are opposed to the passage of the so-called Hollis bill berause 
it permits gambling, speculation, and exploitation to proceed without 
restriction. exempts sugar. corn, and other products from many or all 
the provisions of the bil! and leaves the farmer and consumer alike sub- 
stantially without protection. 

“We are oppo: to the exemption of cooperative agricultural organi- 
zations from tur provisions of the bill, thus preventing the food admin- 
istration. from dealing with them. 

“We favor the Lever foed administration bill as it Hos ine 
tis a 


rative agricultural or- 
us preventing the food 


House and demand its final enactment into law in that form. 
workable bill: the Senate amendments are not workable. 

“We suphert the ford administration 535 and demand that 
sufficient power and discretion be given to it to enable it to protect both 
the producer and the consumer.” 

This statement was subscribed to by the following: 

Ð J. Cunningham, representative grain growers, 


k arrett, 
president farmers’ union, Union City, Ga.: A. V. Swift, national vice 
president farmers’ union, Baker, Oreg. (on executive board Tri-State 
Farming Co., Seattle, Wash): C. W Nelson. Tri-State Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Seattle, Wash.; and E. A. Calvin, ex-president Texas Farmers’ 
Union. Hoastor, Tex. 

During the day these representatives of agricultural interests called 
on Herbert Hoover. 


Now, Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING @FFICER, Does the Senator from Mis- 
, Souri yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 


Mr. REED. Just a moment. I want to finish this theme, and 
then I shall gladly yield. ; ; 

One of the first things President Wilson asked Congress to 
do was to drive from Washington what was called the organ- 
ized lobby. A committee was appointed, of which I had the 
honor to be a member. The investigations of that committee 
disclosed that there were organiaztions here that at their own 
expense were sending out to the country false information, 
false statements, and creating propagandas in regard to legis- 
lation pending in Congress. The exposure shook the country. 
The conduct exposed was regarded as absolutely unjustifiable 
and iniquitous. The lobbies maintained their headquarters, 
they had agents scattered over the country, but they employed 
their own moneys for this purpose. Finally, when it was dis- 
covered that certain of their documents had been introduced 
in Congress and had been franked, the people of the country 
looked upon the performance with indignation. One great cause 
for congratulation that the Democratic Party had for itself 
in the last campaign, one thing that it catalogued among its 
achievements, was driving from Washington the lobby and its 
hirelings. That lobby, that invisible government. was trving 
te control legislation. That was its purpose. Nobody accused 
it of trying to buy people. It was accused of endeavoring to 
control legislation by sending out propagandas and statements 
and false reports, 

What are we presented with to-day? The money of the 
United States Government employed to keep up an institu- 
tion that bas no official sanction. that exists without sanction 
of law, that has rented headquarters that cost the Government 
$35,000 a year, according to the press, that employs an ‘army 
of men already, now proceeds to do that which the lobby did 
to send out to the country its propaganda. to impudently inter- 
fere with pending legislation in Congress, and to assail the 
motives and asperse the conduct of Senators, calling them by 
name. 

Why, this statement that was sent out against the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors]. to the effect that the bill 
had been transformed into one having his name, and that this 
bill that bore the Senator’s name would permit gambling, specu- 
jation, and exploitation without restriction and leave the farmer 
and consumer alike substantially without protection. The 
charge, if true, would have destroyed the political influence 
of the Senator, would probably have driven him from the halls | 
of Congress and from public life. Again, sir. the charge was 
sent out at the public expense by a man who only a few months 
or weeks ago was an inhabitant of England and whose house 
and home and business are in England to-day. And so I say to 
those Senators who rise and question my right to introduce 
this interview that the threat contained in that interview was 
carried out against the person and against the reputation of a 
Member of this body. 

An attack upop ger of some pages in length was sent out 
by Mr. Hoover to the press. I pass that with the remark that 
Jam making no complaint upon my own account. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— yi 

Mr. REED. I now yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I come from the section of the country where 
at Teast a portion of the spring wheat is produced. and I am 
naturally much interested in the letter presented by the Senator 
from Missouri. I rose to ask the Senator if he would kindly 
read the names of those who signed the statement that they were 
opposed to fixing a minimum price? -I think I might say that I 
would know whether they are representative men from the sec- 
tion of the country from which I come. 

Mr. REED. ` Mr. President, rather than to take the time to 
do that, because there is a long list of names and they are scat- 
tered, I will send the paper to the Senator; and then. if he de- 
ae later, to call attention to the names, I shall be glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. GRONNA, Very well. If the Senator will permit me. I 
will state that so far as I know no one from the State which I 
in part have the honor to represent has been here since the 
month of May. There was a delegation of farmers here which 
appeared before the Agricultural Committee of the House, They 
were authorized to speak for a great organization which has 
been formed in the western country. which is organized not only 
in my State but I think in 11 other western States; and those 
people asked that a minimum price should be fixed in the bill, 
which the House did not do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, these attacks, as I have said, were 
printed at Government expense, without authority of law; at 
least, without any intended authority. They may be paid for 
out of this $100.000,000 that the Congress said the President 
might do with as he pleased, but if there be any authority it is 
that kind of authority. 
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Certain statements have been made from time to time that 
I have personally attacked Mr. Hoover. Mr. President, I deny 
that. I have called in question certain things in regard to Mr. 
Hoover that have a direct bearing upon the position which he 
seeks pe which he now usurps. What have been my state- 
ments 

One is that Mr. Hoover has resided nearly all his life abroad. 

Second. That his home and interests are almost entirely in 
Great Britain. 

Third. That he is a promoter by occupation. 

Fourth. That his operations in wheat and produce markets 
were responsible for some of the great fluctuations in prices 
which he has since charged to the boards of trade gamblers. 

Fifth. I cited in support of these propositions certain state- 
ments made by Mr. Hoover, and certain other statements made 
by his eulogist. I now desire to call additional witnesses, to 
produce additional evidence. 

In connection with the question of his residence abroad, and 
in support of the statement made by his eulogist that he is a 
promoter—a statement I read some days ago—I call attention to 
the following: 

Wk: Mr. Hoover was testifying before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee un May 8, he was asked by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Smiru] to tell the committee something of himself. He 
made two statements which bear out two of the assertions I have 
just made. He answered: 

I have pursued my profession as an engineer in all parts of the world 
for some 21 years—25 years, nearly—cbiefly in Rossia, Australia, 
India, China, and the United States. During the last 10 or 12 years 
I have made my headquarters between San Francisco and London. 
During the last 10 or 15 years my particular occupation has been the in- 
stallation and management of new organizations. I have had rather 
a curious occupation, I think—being called in to build up new concerns, 

It will be remembered that I read from his eulogist in the 
Saturday Evening Post that he was known by some French 
name which I have now forgotten, but which being translated 
into language that a Missourian can understand means “ pro- 
moter.” So we have it now from Mr. Hoover’s own mouth that 
that is his business; I think he is now engaged in the largest 
promotion scheme he has ever undertaken in his life, and I 
venture the prediction, measuring and weighing my words, that 
that promotion when carried out will control the American 
markets for the benefit of the British markets.“ 

Speaking now of his residence, he stated: 

I have pursued my profession as an engineer in all parts of the 
world— 

In nearly all parts of the world— 2 
for some 21 years—25 years, nearly—chiefly in Russia, Australla, 
India, China, and the United States. 

But his service in the United States as an engineer was at 
the first part of that period. 

During the last 10 or 12 years I have made my headquarters be- 
‘tween San Francisco and London. 

Now, let me read how he made his headquarters in San 
Francisco. , I read from the Saturday Evening Post of June 23 
from his eulogist, the article that the Senator from California 
stated was handed to him by the attorney of Mr. Hoover as the 
authentic story of Mr. Hoover's career. This is what it states: 

Stanford University, in which he has always maintained a loyal 
interest, made him a trustee. Hoover, traveling from London to San 
Francisco via the fastest trans-Atlantic steamer and the Overland 
Limited, always made the meeting of the board of trustees. 

Thus it appears that his visits to this country have been made 
on the fastest steamers and the fastest trains in order that he 
might get back to “ dear old London,” and get back quickly, 

Mr. President, in connection with my remarks that Mr. 
Hoover had charged the speculators with running up prices and 
had denounced them, and in connection with my charge and 
the evidence I have heretofore produced that the market was 
rigged and that the very fluctuations and speculations of the 
market which Mr. Hoover charged to the gamblers had been in 
part at least caused by his own operations, I now desire to sub- 
mit some further statements. I read from the statement of Mr. 
Hoover, made before the Committee on Agriculture, in which, 
speaking of the conditions of speculation, he said: 

In our commercial distribution we are confronted daily and hourly 
with evidence of a large amount of rank speculation at every link of 


the distributing chain by persons not engaged in actual commerce of 
distribution. 


He further added: 


We must, in the first instance, put such restrictions upon the export 
of foodstuffs as will leave us a proper supply for our own people, lest 
with the N. pull of this tremendous vacuum we be left next spring 
with insufficient ee. p 

The second—that is, elimination of speculation and evil practices, is 
fundamentally the most dificult and must fll all concerned with the 
most continuous and deepest anxiety. 


Later on in his testimony he said: 

I do not assume that there was any one criminal, or any criminal in 
this, but there are 200,000, or haps half a million, agencies in this 
country interested in the distribution of wheat and flour, and all of 
them have ved some benefit out of this rise and this margin be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 

Elsewhere and at other times Mr. Hoover berated the food 
gamblers in language still more vigorous and charged that the 
rise in the price of wheat, the rise in the price of flour, which 
he said resulted in robbing the American people of $250,000,000 
a month, was directly chargeable to the gambling operations of 
the grain exchanges. 

Mr. President, I heretofore placed in the Recorp the state- 
ment of Mr, Hoover's eulogist in the article which the Senator 
from California said was authentic because it was handed to 
him by Mr. Hoover’s attorney. This statement I desire again to 
call to the attention of the Senate. He speaks as follows of 
the operations of the Belgian Relief Commission, which was 
under the charge of Mr. Hoover: 

But as to purchasing supplies, there were big men on the C. R. B.— 

That should have been the B. R. C.—the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission— 

But as to purchasing supplies, there were big men on the C. R. B., 
who needed no expert advice. They knew all the tricks of the business, 
When the price of beans began to rise, they bought 1,000 tons of beans 
and threw them back in one lot on the market. 

Being interpreted, that means that they bought 1,000 tons of 
beans for future delivery, and that when the time came they 
then sold those beans, or threw them back on the market and 
broke the market. Continuing: 

When the price of beans began to rise, they bought 1,000 tons of 
beans and threw them back in one lot on the market, Down went prices. 

Now, having completed that operation, of course they took in 
a handsome profit. 

They bought in small lots. 


It is the trick of the food gambler to buy in small lots, so no- 
body may know he is buying; to buy futures secretly. That is 
what that means, 

Slowly again the price began rising, but once more the terrific im- 
pact of 1,000 tons of beans was felt. Again the price dropped, and 
again their agents bought beans in small lots. 

That is the method of every food gambler who has ever oper- 
ated. This was not an attempt to get cheap beans for the Bel- 
gians, for having bought the beans cheap, in the first place, there 
was no necessity to throw them back on the market. If they 
wanted 1,000 tons of beans for the starving Belgians and had 
acquired them, why should they sell those beans again? There 
is no man living who is honest and understands anything about 
the methods of trade on boards of exchange but knows this was 
a gambling operation pure and simple. It is susceptible of no 
other construction. I continue to read on: 

Apain the price dropped, and again their agents bought beans in 
small lots. 

So, again and again did that same 1,000 tons of beans hammer down 
prices and save the day. 8 

Hammer down prices and save the day“? Save the day for 
whom? From the first they had the 1,000 tons of beans, which 
was all they wanted. They hammered down prices and saved 
the day as any gambler hammers them down and saves the day. 
They broke the market. They took down a profit and then re- 
peated the operation. What was the effect of that operation? 
Was it to benefit the American people, as some newspapers 
undertook to claim when I first brought the fact forward? If 
so, then every gambler who performs in a similar way benefits 
the American people. What is the difference in the effect upon 
the consumers in America between the Belgian Relief Commit- 
tee buying a thousand tons of beans in small quantities, which 
means surreptitiously for future delivery, and then suddenly 
selling them and breaking the market, and then going into the 
broken market and buying again for future delivery and thus 
alternately bulling and bearing the market—what is the differ- 
ence between that operation and the operation of a Mr. Patten, 
who in exactly the same way alternately played the bull and 
bear, and with the result that the American people have made 
his name anathema maranatha, at least so it was a few years 
ago? 

Ar. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator claim that Mr, 
Hoover profited by that? 


Mr. REED. Oh, the Senator asked that question before. I 
do not know anything about who profited. I am saying nothing 
about it and intimating nothing. If the Belgian Relief Commit- 
tee got the profit, if the price of the dog went into the temple 
of the Lord,” it does not change the fact that it was “ the price 
of the dog.” It does not remove the fact that the food markets 


May I interrupt the Senator there? 


1917. 


were overturned, that speculation was rife, that prices were 
run up, and that the toll was finally collected from the hands 
of the men and women who had to buy the products thus specu- 
lated in to feed their children. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to ask the Senator, Does he 
claim that there is no distinction between the Belgian Relief 
Commission operating, as the Senator says, for the purpose of 
relieving a starving population and Mr. Patten, who was oper- 
ating the market for his own advancement? Does the Senator 
compare the one with the other? 

Mr. REED. In the proper sense of the term I make no dis- 
tinction. What is the evil of gambling upon an exchange? 
Is it that some individual gets money by virtue of it and that 
he thereby enriches himself? Is that the evil? It does not 
make any difference to the American people whether Mr. Patten 
or Mr. Joe Leiter has won a hundred million dollars or ten 
million dollars or five million dollars. The evil is found in the 
fact that that hundred million dollars or the ten million dollars 
or the five million dollars by virtue of the manipulation of the 
market of the people has been extracted from the pockets of 
the people where it ought to be left. The evil consists not in 
the money that is accumulated by some man. The evil con- 
sists in rigging the market of the people by gambling in the 
foodstuffs the people must buy. The evil consists in the hard- 
ships that fall upon the producer and consumer whenever the 
gambler seizes the grain markets, upsets the prices, juggles 
with values, and produces bankruptcy, ruin, and want. I have 
heard the Senator from Oregon often demand the punishment 
of such men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there was a society once in the 
world that said, “ Let us do evil that good may come.” There 
was a society once in the world that said, “It is all right to do 
anything if you do it in the service of the Lord.” 

But that is a doctrine which was repudiated long ago. I say 
there is a side to this question that makes it more: wicked to 
gamble with the funds of the Belgian Relief Committee than to 
have gambled with private cash. Let me tell you why. The 
Belgian Relief Committee came to the good-hearted men and 
women of the United States. It held out its hands and said, 
“Behold a great people is starving. We ask you out of the 
generosity of your hearts and the kindliness of your souls to 
contribute.” The millionaire took down his check book and 
wrote his checks for large sums. The man of moderate means 
took down his check book and wrote for smaller sums. At last 
it came down to the man with little means, the fellow who found 
it hard to battle against the wolf of want, and even he dug from 
almost empty pockets his farthings and his pence. In the gener- 
osity of his heart he gave that the money might go over to Bel- 
gium and it there might do the blessed work of Christian succor 
and aid. To employ a trust fund of that kind, raised in the 
United States of America, in gambling operations so as to run 
up the prices of food of the very people who contributed the 
money was a betrayal of trust. It was the use of a trust fund in 
a nefarious and in a wicked manner. I declare that it was worse 
to take that fund and thus jeopardize it than it would have been 
to have taken private money and similarly jeopardize it. Gen- 
tlemen will get little consolation from that argument. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from Missouri, Has there 
been any reply from Mr. Hoover as to this matter, which is fre- 
quently charged? What is the version of Mr. Hoover? I know 
the Senator would be glad to give it, because the Senator is a 
just man, and I should like myself to know what his reply was. 

Mr. REED. The only reply I have seen was printed in the 
newspapers. I was just coming to it; I had it before me, but 
I was diverted from immediate use; because the Senator in 
charge of the bill thinks if you take church moneys contrib- 
uted to the cause of the Lord and go down and gamble with 
them and make more money and turn it into the church the 
gambling operation is all right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say to the Senator from 
Missouri, if he will permit me to interrupt him, that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon made no such claim as that. 

Mr. REED. No; I mean that is the logic of the Senator's 
position. To bring it right home, the Senator thinks that if 
you collect money to feed the hungry and take that money and 
jeopardize it in gambling operations and win it is all right. 
That kind of morality has long been the subject of humor. 
There is an old, old story covered with the dust of ages and 
sanctified by time to the intendment and effect that some ladies 
were talking about the wickedness of gambling, and one of the 


ladies said, “I see no wrong in my husband playing cards, as 
my husband always wins and gives the money to me.” That 


exactly illustrates this proposition, Suppose the trust money 
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had been lost, Who would have made it up? There has been 
many a young gentleman who has employed upon the stock 
exchange money he held in trust, hoping to win and expecting 
zo 18 every dollar, but when he falled whose money was 
ost 

Here is the only reply I have ever seen. I am now answering 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 

After the close of the Senate session— 

I am reading from a newspaper clipping which was in a 


number of papers— 

After the close of the Senate session John Beaver White, member 
of President Wilson’s American committee of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission, issued a statement declaring Senator Reep’s charge that 
Herbert Hoover conducted “ gambling operations” in buying for the 
commission was absolutely untrue. 

“The purchase of foodstuffs in the United States for the Belgian 
relief have been made from the b ning absolutely by the American 
committee,” said Mr. White. Neither Mr. Hoover nor the American 
committee ever speculated in any— 

Neither Mr. Hooyer nor the American committee, said this 
gentleman— 
ever lated in any commodity purchased for the Belgian relief. I 
recall that in setting "p the American organization Mr. Hoover stated: 
“T do not want m, to handle any of these hundreds of millions of 
dollars, for some day some swine will turn up in this country and say 
I have stolen it.” 

Mr. President, the article I read from the Saturday Evening 
Post with reference to the operation in beans was written by Mr. 
Irwin. It was one of a series of articles printed by the Saturday 
Evening Post in eulogy of Mr. Hoover. According to the state- 
ment of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], who rose 
here to defend Mr. Hoover, it was—I quote his language an 
inspired article.’ He later said that the reason he said it was 
an inspired article was because it was handed to him by the 
attorney of Mr. Hoover as an authentic account of Mr. Hoover’s 
career. So I put against Mr. John Beaver White’s statement the 
statement of the Senator from California and the statement of 
the Saturday Evening Post, together with the fact that the 
article was printed, and that it has remained undenied during all 
of these months. If anybody sees fit to challenge further the 
truth of this statement thus written and thus vouched for and put 
forward by these friends of Mr. Hoover as a true account of the 
operations of Mr. Hoover, I invite a senatorial investigation. 
You will find none of the gentlemen demanding it, but if they dq 
I shail be glad to have it. 

Mr. President, who is Mr. John Beaver White? This article 
states: 

Mr. John Beaver White, a member of President Wilson’s American 
committee. 

Always I find these gentlemen concealing themselves behind 
President Wilson, because President Wilson is a great Presi- 
dent; because he is a great man; because he is a great Demo- 
crat; because we Democrats put him forward and the people 
of the United States accepted him. Because of that you find 
every fellow who wants to hide himself or give to himself a 
certificate of good character seeks in some way to stand within 
the shadow of President Wilson. 

I have no reason to say a word against Mr. Hoover; I have 
never met him but once, and then upon a committee, where 
I asked him some questions. I have nothing to say against Mr. 
White, who thrusts himself into this controversy ; but my infor- 
mation regarding Mr. White is that he is a gentleman who. like 
Mr. Hoover, resided for many, many years in London; that the 
Belgian Relief Committee was organized in London; that he 
became a member of it there; that he has accompanied Mr. 
Hoover to this country; and that probably the only work or 
business he has done in this couhtry for many years is what he 
is doing now as an assistant to Mr. Hoover. I do not know 
what his business operations were in England, but my informa- 
tion is he was there long enough to go through the bankruptcy 
courts, r 

Now, Mr. President, I am coming to additional evidence that 
Mr. Hoover's operations or the operations of the Belgian Relief 
Committee did affect our markets; did affect high prices in this 
country, in part—I do not charge it all to them—and that the 
very conditions against which Mr. Hoover has inveighed and 
which he has charged to food gamblers were, in part, due to 
operations of his own committee. 

Mr. President, here I go back to the market reports, to the 
accounts current, of events as they transpired in the year 1915. 
I shall perhaps astound some of you when I say that these 
reports show that the first demand in recent years for the clos- 
ing of exchanges came because of the operations I am about 


to refer to. 
The records of the produce exchanges of the United States 


in the early part of the year 1915 disclose that Hoover, througa 
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his buying for the relief of Belgium, so dealt in our markets as 
to force the price of wheat to so high a figure that President 
Wilson was compelled to call on the Attorney General for an 
investigation of the corner. I quote from the New York Ameri- 
can, January 16, 1915, page 11: 

The wheat market was n the scene of pronounced excitement, 
and prices soared to new h records. The strength was based on 
continued buying by Euro and sales in the day were estimated at 
1,500,000 bushels, of which about 1,250,000 were sold to the American 
Relief Association out of Buffalo stoc The Liverpool market was 
very strong. Clearances from the seaboard were larger than the 
receipts and the total week’s shipments were more 9,000,000 
bushels. The cash situation was the dominating factor in the market. 
Prices have attained such an unusual high level that traders have 
become somewhat afraid of the market, and operators seem more 
disposed to turn their attention to corn In local cash market 
No. 2 red winter wheat was quoted at $1.54}, and No. 2 hard 51.543. 

It will not be disputed that the American Relief Association 
above referred to was in fact what we commonly call the 
Belgian Relief Asseciation. The correct name is the American 
Belgian Relief Association. i 

I read from the New York American, January 19, 1915, 
page 4: 

WILSON ORDERS WHEAT POOLS INVESTIGATED, 

President Wilson, it became known to-day, has included pooling agree- 
ments in the possible causes for the recent rise in the price of wheat 
and flour, which he has directed Attorney General Gregory to investi- 


te. 
E The President sent Mr. Gregory a letter to-day formally asking him 


to investigate 
3 combinations. The inve: tion already was in progress on 
6 word from the White House, but up to the present time no facts 
warranting criminal action have been discovered. ; 

The President’s letter reached the Department of Justice to-day too 
late for formal action by Attorney General Gregory. It was said to- 
night that further st here might be found unnecessary in view of 
the investigation already m at oat ig y 

R. B. Ward, head of the Ward Bread Co., said yesterday— 

Notice that this was the very time that the Belgian Relief 
Committee was buying 1,250,000 bushels of wheat on one day in 
one market— i j 
that if flour stayed at the present price. it would eventually lead to an 
increase in the price of bread. “The European countries are buying 
wheat re less of cost,” he said, “and are willing to go still higher. 

James Ward Warner, president of the New York Produce Exchange, 

esterday denounced the action of Washington 1 in trying to 
ave an embargo placed on the exportation of wheat. 5 

Mr. Warner does not believe the investigation ordered by President 
Wilson will result in evidence of efforts of large interests to corner the 
wheat market. 

»The reason why the Belgium Relief Committee is the greatest bull 
factor in the wheat market,“ said Mr. Warner, “is that the committee 
buys at almost any price. The committee does not care how much. it 
pays for the staple, because it is giving it away.” 

That is a mistake; they did not give it all away. 


Other buyers for export would be more careful, owing to the possi- 
bility of reselling at a loss. 

Again I quote from the Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin of January 16, 1915, page T: 

HEAVY EXPORTS FORCING WHEAT STEADILY UPWARD. 

Wheat was excited again yesterday and reached new high levels, 
with the May delivery at Chicago touching 81.451. Export baia con- 
tinued unabated and at the close of business was placed at 2, 000 
bushels, but which might run up to 2,500,000 bushels, or possibly 
3,000,000 bushels when all reports are in. 

Now notice: 

This included the sale by Armour of 1,250,000 bushels to the Bel- 
gian Relief Committee. 

Notice that Mr. Armour was at that time in close connection 
with this committee. I do not say in any wrongful connection. 

Again it is said; 

CHICAGO WHEAT HIGHER. 

All available lies largely disposed of and producers not replen- 
ishing was the war. trained observers explained the W N tapid 
lightening of the wheat market. rt clearances of 1,449, bushels 
for the last 24 hours, a rate aia: hreatened to sweep the big termi- 
nals bare, formed hint enough for the bulls. In addition, Liverpool 

uotations had jumped, and virtually the entire floating supply at 
Bufalo was reported as having been laid hold of tọ meet the wants of 
the starving people in Belgium. : 

I am not saying that this was wrong. It may have been un- 
wise, but it is not like the gambling that I was talking about. 
I am saying, however, that having caused that very condition 
of high prices, or having been one of the chief causes, Mr. 
Hoover ought not to have gone to our country charging the 
high prices to the grain gamblers, demanding that the grain 
exchanges be closed and that the business of the United States 
be turned over to him, when as a matter of fact he was him- 
self the most responsible party in all the United States for the 
condition that existed, if these accounts are to be credited, and 
they were current accounts of the time, 5 ; 

Again the Journal, of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of 


January 18, at page 15, states: i 


Export buying, however, has been on a tremendously heavy scale all 
week, with a goodly portion taken by the Belgian Relief Commission 
There can be no doubt that if the exports keep up as they have been 


with a view to prosecution if evidence was disclosed of. 


doing since the first of the year the surplus will be exhausted in 60 
poo Waat i the preemie future holds ae in 1 N rice 

ons on gu Ai) cago seems o attain 
its goal of $1.50 that was set for it soon tter the war pn out. 


Also in the Journal of Commerce of January 19 a discussion 
occurs in which the question of embargo was solemnly put 
forward. It is in part: 


One report stated that President Wilson had ordered a vigorous 
investi m, but this was subsequently denied. It all has the effect 
of sca ng the public out of the market, and it was 3 taking and 

neral liquidation by outside traders that was the chief cause of the 


9 comes a discussion of embargoes that have existed in 
e past. 

I ask that the entire article be printed in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wheat presented a very nervous market yesterday, with agaa 
May selling down to $1.40 and as high as 51.421 in comparison with 
the close on Saturday of $1.41-58 asked. Not much export business 
was accounted for up to the cl although it was thought that the 
total would reach 1,000,000 bushe The action of the market was 
8 by reports from Washington and elsewhere concerning the 
ikelibood of an investigation by the Government on the recent advance 
in wheat prices. One report stated that President Wilson bad ordered 
a vigorous investigation, but this was su uently denied. It all 
has the effect of pearing the public out of the market, and it was 
profit taking and general liquidation by outside traders that was the 
chief cause of the decline. It is gradually becom ini understood, how- 
ever, that the Government has little or no power in the matter. It 
would be unconstitutional to lay an export tax, while on only two 
occasions in the history of the United States has there been an attempt 
to Jay embargo on exports. In one instance President Jefferson in 
1808 tried it and in another President Madison in 1813 tried it. In the 
latter case the uprising of the farmers was so strong that the law was 
repealed before it hud a chance to go into operation or be tested In 
the courts, while in the other it was of such short duration that it 
had little effect. In the present instance it is believed that the 
agricultural interests of the country would raise such a storm of 
protest that Congress would not dare to try the experiment. 


Mr. REED. Then I read from the New York American of 
January 16, 1915, page 5: 
RISE IN WHEAT MEANS 7-CENT BREAD HERE. 


The housewife’s loaf is shrinking, shrinking, and the price is rising, 
ng— 


And they might have added, Hoover is buying and buying. 


A representative of one of the largest baking establishments in New 
York said yesterday that unless there is a decided drop in the price 
of wheat within a week the small bakers, at least, will be forced to 
increase the price of a pound loaf of bread to 7 cents, and that the 
larger baking companies will be torced to follow within a month. 

“The small bakeries are having a hard time now,” he said, “and 
in many parts of the city they are mixing rye flour with wheat In order 
to make up the wemi 

“ Flour now is selling at $7.25 a barrel. The price at which wheat 
sold to-day—$1.54 for May delivery—will make the cost of milling and 
racking more than $8.25 a barrel, and shipment and delivery charges 
will, I am convinced, increase the price within a week or so to $10 a 


rel. 

“The alternative is to decrease the size of the loaf. Nothing will be 
accomplished by that, however, as the purchaser will be getting a loaf 
only two-thirds the weight of the present loaf. 

There is no remedy except to hold the wheat here instead of send- 
ing it abroad, and it is doubtful if anything, except an embargo by Con- 

„ would curtail the selling to foreign countries. It is doubtful 
even if this would be effective, as the farmers are hold wheat.” 

An aor yesterday was telegraphed to President {ison by the 
3 Housewives’ League to curtail the selling of wheat abroad. 

e te 


am said: 

ational Housewives’ League, representing 900,000 American 
families, appeals to you. in view of the situation regarding wheat and 
flour, to take drastic measures at once to protect your people, even if 
necessary to place an embargo upon those products "— 

That was the appeal that was sent to President Wilson. 

Sooke A. Zabriskie, eastern representative of the Pillsbury Co., de- 
clared that flour is likely to reach famine prices. 

Again in the Journal of Commerce of January 18, 1915, is a 
statement bearing out that which I have already read. I ask 
to insert it in the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That order will be made in the 
absence of objection, : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FLOUR AT HIGHER PRICES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


The effect of the advance in wheat has been to advance flour prices 
throughout the country. In some instances this 74 had the effect of 
stimulating buying and in others 5 it to hold off. In most in- 
stances, however, it has stimulated shipping directions. Additional 
reports to the Northwestern Miller state that at Chicago the week 
closed with the most exciting wheat market for many months and 
resulted in millers being obliged to mark up their quotations on flour 


and mill feed 
FLOUR REMAINS HIGH. ‘ 
our remained at the high levels established during the latter part 
of last week, the mills being disinclined to take chances on the present 
uncertain conditions of the wheat market. Sales were small, amount- 
Ing to only a car. or two at a time, and not amounting to ver much in 
the aggregate... With such a . market as there is at 
the present. buyers showed a decided inclindtion to restrict their pur- 
chases to nearby requirements. Although the general belief is t 
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wheat will sell still higher, there is hope that it will be possible to 


obtain flour at lower prices on such rates as have occurred recently. 
The fear of investigation by the Washington authorities was not re- 
garded as of 8 moment other than to upset the market for the 
time being. he trade realizes that wheat is governed by war condi- 
tions, and the fact that it is going out of the country at a rate that 
will place the American markets on a domestic basis within a few 
weeks is something that will not be controlled by anything that Wash- 
ington can do. 

Mr. REED. Again I ask leave to insert an article from the 
Economist, of Chicago, III., under date of January 16, which 
bears out the statements I have already made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made in the 
absence of objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


{From the Economist, Chicago, III., Jan. 16, 1915.1 


Exports to Europe are 2 but steadily draining the United States 
of its surplus in all cereals. This week the enormity of this outflow of 
grate, and particularly of wheat, has seized the minds and imagina- 
ions of the trade and wild speculative markets resulted with the great- 
est interest centered in May wheat, This has reached and maintained 
itself at levels the highest since the Leiter year. Fluctuations have 
covered an &-cent range, and a high pror for the May option of $1,433 
was touched Thursday. The market is extremely hazardous and vio- 
lent changes are probable with increasing number and more severe re- 
actions and rallies as the price advances. The net from the 
closc yesterday week through Thursday was a gain of 51 to 51 for May 
and a loss of 1 for July. One of the leading bulls states that Ma 
wheat, in his opinion, will reach $2 and that May corn will sell at $1. 

The importance of the situation scarcely can be overestimated, for the 
Board of Trade now has the practical problem to face of feeding all 
Europe and at the same time attending to the needs of this country 
for reserves and flour. Durum wheat, such as is used for the manu- 
facture of Italian spaghetti, is worth $2.07 c. i. f. Genoa. aoe pon: 
bilities are obvious when American bakers are seriously consi ering 
6 cents as a price for a loaf of bread when our wheat is about $1.40. 
Italy has been particularly active in its bidding for American whea 
and its harbors are reported choked with grain boats at present. Las 
week our exports were approximately 8,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 2,000, bushels for the corresponding week of January, 1914. 
In other words, the foreign demand has about quadrupled. This is 
reason enough for the advance in speculative and cash prices. In fact, 
the wonder is that advances have not been much greater than already 
have been scored. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the statements I have put in the 
Record simply demonstrate that when we were sitting here in 
the Senate, as we were five or six weeks ago, excited because 
of the high prices, excited because Mr. Hoover told us that the 
grain gamblers had “ rigged” our markets and were robbing our 
people, excited to a point where we could not even pause to 
investigate, excited to a point where we regarded it to be a 
sort of a crime for a man to ask for a few hours to discuss the 
terms of the bill—I say that this evidence demonstrates that 
one of the chief factors in running up the prices of food prod- 
ucts was Mr. Hooyer himself. 

If Mr. Hoover or his committee had come to the American 
people and said “I have done these things, but the result of it 
all is that prices are very high, and there should be a regulation 
of these prices,’ I would have made no complaint. But Mr. 
Hoover came to the American people and alarmed and excited 
them; he came to the American Congress and alarmed and 
excited it with the claim that gamblers and wicked men were 
“rigging” the markets of this country. I do not say there is 
not some gambling, but I do say that Mr. Hoover’s own op- 
erations were the chief causes for the increase of prices, and 
that a false impression was given to the American people. 

Mr. President, we may shut our eyes to the facts if we please, 
and we may turn over to Mr. Hoover the’ grain business of the 
United States; we may turn over to him and those gentlemen he 
has brought with him from merry England the domination of our 
markets and our farms; we may give them the right to say to 
the farmer “ You shall have no place to sell,” and to say to the 
miller, You shall have no place to buy.” We may put them in 
command of the finances and of the success and of the fortunes 
of 45,000,000 people engaged in agriculture in this country. 
We can do these things, because perhaps we have the power, 
but I appeal to the sober sense of the country and to the sober 
sense of this body that this thing ought not to be done; that 
it is an abomination; that it is an iniquity ; that it is an inexcus- 
able wrong. 

What we ought to have done was what we attempted to do. 
We passed here in the Senate a bill known as the food-survey 
bill. It had come from the House with a number of wholesome 
provisions in it. We amended it. We put into that bill a 
provision that would have stopped every particle of gambling 
in every exchange in the United States; we put into that bill a 
provision that would stop hoarding; we gave to the President 
the power to close every exchange where gambling was per- 
mitted. We sent that bill back to the House, where it ought 
to have received attention within 24 hours. It was held up; 
conferees were not allowed to act or even to be appointed. I 
repeat what I have often stated before, that it was held up at the 


demand of a Cabinet officer, who insisted that, if it were passed 
a part of the argument in favor of the food control or food dic- 
tatorship bill would be gone. That bill thus held up for weeks 
and weeks and weeks was approved by the conferees and re- 
turned here within u few minutes after the House had coerced 
the Senate conferees into a surrender, which I regard as one 
of the most fateful that has ever taken place in the Congress of 
the United States. 

And when the news is sent to the country that this legislation 
is held up—as some papers have said, Reep holds up the food 
bill "—I ask those papers to be generous enough and fair enough 
to say to the country that a bill that was passed in the Senate 
eight weeks before this bill was passed, a bill that would have 
stopped gambling in the exchanges, a bill that would have 
stopped hoarding of foodstuffs, a bill that would have armed 
the President with abundant authority to close every exchange 
in this country if he saw fit, was held up at the demand of a 
Cabinet officer during all of those long weeks, and is being held 
up now in this body in order that this bill, passed eight weeks 
after it was passed, shall be given the right of way and forced 
down the throat of a Senate the majority of whose Members 
regard it as an abomination. 

This may not go to the country now, but this will go to the 
country. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield for that purpose? 

Mr. REED. “The Senator from Missouri” yielded to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and the Senator from Oklahoma made 
that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
ean not do that without the consent of the Senator having the 
floor. Does the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I think the Chair is in error. 
“ The Senator from Missouri" yielded for no particular purpose. 
He yielded to the Senator from Oklahoma. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
does not yield the floor, does he? 

Mr. REED. I do not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri is 
recognized, 

Mr. REED, Oh, well, Mr. President, if we are to have that 
kind of tactics employed, I myself suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED, And I enter an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which one does the Senator 
wish put first? 

Mr. REED. The rules of the Senate pretty clearly declare 
what is to be put first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll to determine the presence of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Husting McNary 578 79 
Bankhead James New Sutherland 
Borah Johnson, Cal Norris Thompson 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Page Underwood 
Brandegee ello; Pittman Vardaman 
Chamberlain Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Culberson ng Pomerene Warren 
Curtis Kirby eed Weeks 
France Knox Saulsbur Williams 
Gore La Follette Shep 

Hitchcock McCumber Smith, Md. 

Hollis McKellar Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. But 45 Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 
The Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
HARDING, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. PENROSE, and Mr. Simmons an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. Lewis entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] on official business, 

Mr. NRWTAN DS, Mr. CUMMINS, and Mr. NELSoN entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Missouri. 5 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I now desire to ask the Senate 
to consider the remarkable result brought to us by the con- 
ferees. 


After a discussion which lasted for weeks, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry brought to the Senate cer- 
tain amendments which it asked the Senate to adopt, and after 

Tull discussion those amendments were adopted. Among these 
amendments was one which proposed, instead of turning over 
to Mr. Hoover all power and authority touching the matter 
of foods, to create a commission of three men, to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. That important 
provision has been stricken from the bill. 

The Senate placed limitations upon the licensing of concerns 
engaged in business. The provision as now brought back to us 
is many times more radical than it was when it came to us 
from the House. Not only is the Senate amendment gone, but 
the Senate conferees, in their haste to recede, retreated beyond 
the line of the old House bill. In absolute disregard of the 
mandate of the Senate, the Senate conferees not only yielded 
all the Senate had asked, but, in addition to that, yielded more 
than the House had originally asked. The Senate added, and 
by repeated votes demanded, the creation of an auditing com- 
mittee to see that the people’s money shall not be wasted; that 
provision is gone. The Senate added an amendment making 
it clear that labor organizations should not lose the benefits of 
the Clayton bill. That provision also is gone. 

There are other provisions to which later on I shall call at- 
tention upon which the Senate conferees beat a hasty, and if they 
were not Senators I would say an ignominious, retreat; but of 
course I can not say that of Senators. 

I now challenge the attention of the Senate to new language 
that appears in this bill; and if other men view it as I view it, 
it is enough to shake the Senate from its lethargy, and to reach 
the deaf ears of men, if such there be, who no longer care for 
country or for Constitution. It will take me a moment to lay 
the groundwork for this statement. 

On page 2 you will find that the bill is now made to cover 
foods, feeds, fuel, fuel oil, natural gas, fertilizer and ingredients, 
tools and utensils and equipment used in the production of said 
things, and also to prevent local or general scarcity, monopoliza- 
tion, hoarding and speculation and private control, and to estab- 
lish and maintain what? Governmental control over these 
things, 

Observe that the bill has been so enlarged that it not only 
covers foods, feeds, and fuels, but it covers in addition to that 
the tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment re- 
quired for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuels. 

Mr. President, what does that embrace? It embraces every 
coal mine in the United States; it embraces every flouring 
mill in the United States; it embraces every packing house in 
the United States, every cold-storage plant in the United States, 
everything that manufactures any food product or any fuel 
product, and every machine that makes the machinery with 
which these things are produced. It is so broad as to include 
many things that will startle some of the gentlemen who, 
when the bill was in the Senate, having found the enterprises 
and business in which their States were specially cobcerned in 
the bill hastened to amend it in order to get from under the 
bill. For instance, the cottonseed mill in which oll is expressed 
will come within the terms of the bill. It will embrace the 
linseed-oil mill, because that comes within the terms of the 
bill. It will cover every sawmill of the United States. In its 
wide sweep it reaches out and takes possession first and last, 
in my judgment, of the major portion of the manufacturing 
business of the United States. But singularly enough it 
leaves the old Steel Trust out. It leaves the copper combina- 
tion out. It leaves the Standard Oil Co, out. It leaves the 
Aluminum Trust out. It leaves out of the bill the most wicked, 
the most powerful, the most potential, and the most oppressive 
of all the great combinations and trusts in this country. It 
brings within the scope of the bill the farmer, the man who 
runs the little grist mill, the producer and handler of wheat 
and all kinds of food. It is a bill drawn for the purpose of 
controlling the less hurtful and the less monopolistic of our en- 
te and businesses and to acquit of any control those 
things that have been most wicked and most potential and most 
injurious. 

There is brought within the control of this bill one set of 
concerns that I do think is an improvement over the House bill, 
for the conferees allow to remain in the bill the Senate pro- 
visions regarding the control of coal. It is my opinion that a 
case has been made out which shows practically a control or 
agreement of prices among the coal dealers of the country, and 
I regard that as one business which ought to be disciplined and 


disciplined at once, not disciplined in the nature of punishment, 
but in the nature of a proper control. $ 

Mr. President, having gained some idea of the scope of this 
bill, its magnitude, how far it reaches, let us observe what 
powers are granted. A Government control is established and 
maintained over all these things. and this language is used to 
accomplish that contro]. I wish Senators would take the pages 
of the bill and follow me. I call attention to page 8. To ac- 
complish that control we find 

Sec. 5, That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find 
it essential to license the importation, manufacture, storage, mining, 
or distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any 
of the purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person 
shall, after a date fixed in the announcement, engage in or carry on 
any such business specified in the announcement of importation, manu- 
facture, storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth 
in such announcement, ess he shall secure and hold a license issued 
pursuant to this section. 

Now, mark you the language of the House bill as it came to 
us was that the President should first find that a rate, a charge, 
or a practice was unjust before he could interfere. The man 
who did not indulge in an unjust rate, practice, or charge was 
acquit of any control by the Government, The bill, as it came 
to us from the House, was aimed against only those who were 
guilty of unjust practices and charges, and the President was 
required, upon his honor in response to his official oath, first to 
find the unjust charge, first to find that a wicked thing had been 
done, before the President could lay his hands upon the busi- 
ness of the country. But what says the present bill: From time 
to time whenever the President shall find it essential to busi- 
ness to license, In other words, whenever the President sees 
fit by the simple promulgation of his decree, by the simple is- 
suance of his proclamation, every man in the United States en- 
gaged in these verious businesses that are so numerous and so 
important that I can not wait to catalogue them all, businesses 
that you will find established in every hamlet, in every city, in 
every part of this land—the President may by simple public an- 
nouncement take the management of those business enterprises 
from the proprietors thereof. Listen. I read: 

From time to time, whenever the President shall find it essential to 
license the importation, manufacture, nonga, mining, or distribution 
of any necessaries * * * and shal! publicly so announce 

Then the business can not go on except as I shall state. All the 
President has to do in the world is to put an article in the 
morning paper and say, “I, Woodrow Wilson, being of the 
opinion that it is essential to license the importation, manu- 
facture, storage, mining, or distribution of necessaries, do hereby 
proclaim that after the 1st of next month,” or any other day he 
sees fit to fix, “ no person shall engage in or carry on such busi- 
ness unless he shall hold a license issued pursuant to this law.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For what? 

Mr. REED. For these things that I have named; and if the 
Senator from Nebraska will take the things I have named, the 
things that are in the bill, and allow his keen and acute mind 
to travel for a little bit along the lines of the bill, he will find 
that these things embrace every article of food and everything 
used in their preduction, every article of fuel and everything 
used in its production, some exceptions being made for retailers. 
It affects all that the farmer raises. The President of the 
United States can close the doors of every market in the United 
States for every farmer's product, and he can close every flour- 
ing mill, every wholesale house engaged in the business of sell- 
ing flour or feeds or fuel or anything of that kind—everything 
except retailers—and he can do it, not upon the ground that 
evil practice has grown up, not upon the ground that any wick- 
edness or wrong has been done by a single one of our people, 
but simply upon the ground that he “deems it essential.” 
Then what happens? Then these men must take out a license. 

The President is authorized to issue such licenses and to prescribe 

tions for the issuance of licenses and requirements for systems of 
accounts and N of accounts to be kept by licensees, suluntsston 
of reports by them, with or without oath or affirmation, and the entry 
and inspection by the President's duly authorized agents of the places 
of business of licensees. 

Under that, sir, a Federal agent can enter in one of these 
places of business, Under that the books of every one of these 
private citizens can be examined. Under that a man can walk in 
and simply showing his authority proceed to ransack and inves- 
tigate from the contents of the safe and the books to the ex- 
tremity of the business. It is a general warrant of search and 
it is the most remarkable power ever askel or conferred in a 
free country. But I read on: 

The President is authorized to enter into any agreement— 


Notice this— 


to create any a and to employ any person and to coordinate any 
depar tonte oF of the Government to enforce this bill, 
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He is authorized to command, to use and employ any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government. This means the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

It means to give the power to employ the Army and Navy of 
the United States. 3 

Now, Mr. President, after this proclamation has been issued, 
this public announcement has been made, if a man-shall venture 
to conduct his business one day, one hour, one moment beyond 
the time named in the public announcement without having a 
license, he can be fined $5,000 and sent to the penitentiary for 
two years and his business closed. His right to transact business 
as an American citizen is gone. 

This arbitrary and confiscatery decree is to be executed 
through any agent the President may name. We know that one 
of the chief agents is to be Mr. Hoover, who has already been 
sufliciently discussed. Why have I discussed him? Because if a 
man is to be put in charge of the business of the people of the 
United States it is important to know whether he is a loyal- 
hearted American citizen whose every interest is American. It 
is important to know whether there is any influence drawing him 
in any other direction. It is important to know whether he is 
subject to any environment that might lead him to act against 
the interests of the people of the United States. It is important 
to know whether his experience be of such nature as to qualify 
him for the Herculean task. r 

There are two phases that I want to present. First, should 
this sort of power ever be conferred upon a humar being, and, 
second, can it be conferred by the Congress of the United States? 
Let us deal with it first in its broader aspect, for I well know how 
unpopular it now is to refer to the Constitution of the United 
States. But I can not resist the temptation of saying that the day. 
will come when the old ark of the covenant will be rescued and 
when those who have dared lay unholy hands upon it will no 
longer set in the seats of the mighty. 

I am opposed to one-man power. I am opposed to any kind of 
one-man power anywhere, at any time, under any circumstances. 
The man who advocates a dictator for America is a traitor to 
America. The man who advocates a dictator in America is the 
friend of despotism and the enemy of democracy. The man 
who would create a dictator in America would do to us by 
peaceful revolution that which could only be done by a foreign 
conqueror, and if done by a foreign conqueror there was never 
one so despotic he would not in the end give some measure of 
self-government to even a subject people. 

Yet I have heard men high in office say that what a Republic 
needs in time of war is a dictator. : 

I have heard a number say that the Constitution is sus- 
pended, or that the civil rights of the people cease when war 
is declared, and that is equivalent to a justification of a dic- 
tatorship. 

I am opposed to a dictator also because no man knows enough 
to think for all the people. No man is wise enough to embrace 
within the horizon of his intellect all conditions of life, all 
forms of business, all hopes and aspirations and ambitions of 
a mighty people. And so, lest I should be accused of announc- 
ing a new and strange doctrine in these days when the Consti- 
tution is in disrepute, I venture to read. I apply this not only 
to a dictator but to certain boards that are being organized and 
authorized by this bill and that are being organized outside of it. 

I don't want a smug lot of experts to sit down behind closed doors 
in Washington and play Providence to me. 

And neither do I want one, whether it be Mr. Hoover or some- 
hands of a group of men. I continue to read. 

There is a Providence to which I am perfectly willin 
But as for other men setting up as Providence over myself I seriously 
object. I have never met a political savior in the flesh, and I never 
expect to meet one. 

A little further on the distinguished author of these words 
said: ~ 

I would rather see a savior of the United States than set up to be 

one, because I have found an I have actually found out, that men I 
consult with know more than I do, especially if I consult with enough of 
them. I never came out of a committee meeting or a conference with- 
out seeing more of the question that was under discussion than I had 
seen when I went in. And that, to my mind, is an image of govern- 
ment. I am not willing to be under the patronage of t trusts, no 
matter how providential a government presides over the process of 
their control of my life. 
I am one of those who absolutely reject the trustee theory, the 
guardianship theory I have never found a man who knew how to 
take care of me, and, reasoning from that point out, I conjecture that 
there is not any man who knows how to take care of all the ple 
of the United States. I suspect that the people of the United States 
understand their own interests better than any group of men in the 
confines of the country understand them. ; 

Thus said Woodrow Wilson, and so well did he say it that he 
saw fit to print it in a book entitled The New Freedom, and at 
the top of the page he indited the legend Free men need no 


to submit. 


guardian.” Were these words wise and prudent when they 
were uttered? I think they were, and on them I now stand. I 
do not change the principles of my political philosophy each 
time convenience asks that I shall change. I can not shift 
from these old principles because I suddenly become ambitious 
for power; I hold to them. è 

This, sir, was not a fugitive statement. At page 64 of the 
same book the distinguished President of the United States 
says to the country: i x 

I believe, as I believe in nothing else, in the average integrity and the 
average intelligence of the American people, and I do not belove that 
the intelligence of America can be put into commission anywhere. I do 
not believe that there is any group of men of any kind to whom we can 
afford to give that kind of trusteeshIp. 

I will not live under trustees if I can help it. No group of men less 
than the majority has a right to tell me how I have got to live in 
America. I will submit to the majority, because I have been trained to 
do it, though I may sometimes have my private opinion even of the ma- 
jority. I do not care how wise, how patriotic, the trustees may be, I 
haye never heard of any group of men in whose hands I am g to 
lodge the liberties of America trust. 

Send that out to the country, ye heralds of a yet uncensored 
press and at the same time tell the people of the land that the 
liberties of the American people are by this bill lodged in the 
hands of a group of men. I continue to read. 

I read this especially to those Members of Congress who pub- 
licly subscribe to this bill, although privately they denounce it 
as unwise and unjust—I read it not to those who expect to go 
back home declaring in good faith I exercised the best judg- 
ment I possessed and voted as my conscience dictated. 

But I do read it to all who count upon gaining favor by 
chirping like so many- insects, “I stood by the President, and 
therefore in his shadow am I holy and by his name am I pro- 
tected.” “I was a faithful follower.” My nose was long and 
keen and kept the scent, and so I followed where his feet had 
gone.” “TI did not think.” “Oh, no; to think it were a crime 
in modern times.” “My virtue was to follow, follow. and still 
to follow on in faithful servitude—to crawl beneath my master’s 
legs and lick the dust from boots that held me in contempt even 
while I bowed and fawned.“ I read: 

If any part of our people want to be wards, if they want to have 

s put over them, if they want to be taken care of, if they want 
o be children, patronized by the Government, why, I am sorry, because 
it will sap the manhood of America. 

Thus said Woodrow Wilson, and so say I, and so will say in 
time an outraged country, a proud people, a patient and a 
patriotic host, who none the less will hold responsible the men 
who lay the people’s liberties aside by base surrender of the 
Constitution that the people wrote. : 

He added—and here it appeared there was some mistake 
made according to the idea of some but not according to 
mine 

But I don't believe they do. I believe they want to stand on the 
firm foundation of law and right and take care of themselves. I, for 
me part, don’t want to belong to a nation, I believe that I do not 

ong to a nation, that needs to be taken care of by guardians. I 
want to belong to a nation, and I am proud that I do belong to a 
nation, that knows how to take care of itself. 

Now it is proposed to turn a large part of that Nation over 
to a gentleman whose name was not known in this country 
until a few months ago, when a press agency was set to work 
by this man who so loves publicity that when he started in the 
Belgian relief work he employed the English representative of 
the Associated Press as his press agent and has him here now 
in Washington. 

Mr. President, let me read a little further from page 77; 
and let me read this to you as a prophecy which was true when 
made and which is true now: 

America is never going to submit to guardianship. America is never 
going to choose dom instead of freedom. 

Mr. President, one further quotation upon this line—and I 
apply it to this attempt to turn over all the vast business of 
this land to a few people; this attempt to turn over to Mr. 
Hoover the destiny of the farmers, our great markets, our con- 
sumers; for, mark you now—and I wish that I could say this 
so that the American people might hear—the consumer will 
be affected as will be the producer. You can not interrupt the 
flow of the lifeblood in the body without you paralyze the ex- 
tremities of the body. You can not interrupt the flow of com- 
merce without the cost and penalty are visited upon all depend- 
ent upon commerce, and none are more dependent than are the 
people of the towns. Every embargo you place upon commerce 
is an added expense that must be paid for at the breakfast table 
and at the dinner hour. It is proposed to take the business 
of this country out of the hands of the men who have created 
it. out of the hands of the men who have lived with it. When 
I say “business” I include the farmer, the stock raiser, the 
planter; I include the carrier; I include the manufacturer. We 
are all in business. I include the laborer, whose business is 
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that of selling his daily labor. I protest that they can manage 
their business better than can any one man. Again I read from 
President Wilson’s book: 

No one man understands the United States— 

Not even Hoover. s 

No one man understands the United States. I haye met some gentle- 
men who perans they did. I have even met some business men who 

rofessed they held in their owa single comprehension the business of the 
nited States, but I am educated enough to know that they do not, 

“Where, where was Hooyer then?” His form had not loomed 
on the intellectual horizon of the President. The President had 
not heard the magic name of the “ miracle man.” 

I read this again. Though I read it to ears that will not be 
convinced, yet I shall make you all feel a little uncomfortable. 
Perhaps you will be convinced, for— 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
An erring Senator even may return, 

I repeat the quotation: 

No one man understands the United States. I have met some gentle- 
men who professed they did. I haye even met some business men who 
professed they held in their own single comprehension the business of 
the United States, but I am educated enough to know that ey do not. 
Education has this useful efect, that it narrows of necessity the circles 
of one’s egotism. No student knows his subject. The most he knows 
is where and how to find out the things he does not know with regard 
to it. That is also the position of a statesman. No statesman under- 
stands the whole country. He should make it his business to find 
out where he will get the information necessary to understand at least 
a part of it at a time when dealing with complex affairs. What we 
need is a universal revival of common counsel. 

Now, we propose to have everything but common counsel” ; 
anything but common counsel; one dictator or a half dozen 
dictators; business to be divided up among them; and to what 
end? I make you the prediction now, claiming no authority as 
a prophet, that if you undertake this plan that you are upon 
you will find food as high 12 months from now as it is to-day; 
that you will find prices are higher 12 months from now than 
they are to-day, unless, indeed, the war shall have ceased, and 
men shall have gone back to their usual avocations. 

I make you the prediction also that if you will stop inter- 
fering with production; if you will permit to become a law, 
without anything more, the food-survey bill which will have 
encouraged production and stop speculation and hoarding, and 
yet allow the mighty sinews of the American people to play 
unrestrained and the mighty energies of the American people 
to go uncontrolled, you will have a solution in part of high 
prices; not entirely, for while the war lasts there will be some 
high prices. I declare it to be-my opinion that just in propor- 
tion as you have men like Hoover interfering with the trade of 
this country will you have high prices, 

Mr, President, I come now to consider the question of the 
constitutionality of this remarkable provision. Again I call 
attention to the work of a distinguished author, for I am now 
presenting the idea that this bill undertakes to go into the 
several States of the Union and to have the Federal Govern- 
ment assume authority and jurisdiction over business institu- 
‘tions located within those States, and that the bill does not 
even propose to limit its control to interstate commerce. If 
this bill can be passed, there is no invasion of the States of the 
Union that can not be made; there is no limit to Federal au- 
thority. Even if we have the power to do this, is it wise to 
employ that power? Here I call attention to this language: 

It would be fatal to our political vitality really to strip the States of 
their powers and transfer them to the Federal Government. It can not 
be too often repeated that it has been the privilege of separate develop- 
ment secured to the several regions of the country by the Constitution, 
and not the privilege of separate development only, but also that other 
more fundamental privilege that lies back of it—the privil of inde- 

ndent local opinion and individual conviction which has given N 
acility, vigor, and certainty to the processes of our economic and po- 
litical growth. To buy temporary ease and convenience for the per- 
formance of a few great tasks of the hour at the expense of that would 
be to pay too great a price and to cheat all generations for the sake of 
one. 

So said Woodrow Wilson on pages 191 and 192 of his book 
entitled “ Constitutional Government of the United States,” and 
throughout the book there is more to the same effect. 

Mr. President, what does this bill propose to do? It does not 
propose to limit the action of the President even to war meas- 
ures; it does not propose to bottom the action the President 
may take upon the flimsy doctrine that was first inserted in the 
bill and has been since stricken out, that Congress by an act 
can declare a thing subject to a public use, and that it thereby 
becomes subject to a public use. 

It bodly and with an effrontery that is almost admirable 
undertakes to place in the hands of the President the power, 
“whenever he deems it essential,” to say to every business man 
engaged in the various callings, as specified in the bill—and as 
I have already said they are so broad às to embrace nearly 
everything—* I forbid you any longer to conduct your business, 


unless you come and get a license from me.” That is not 
limited to interstate commerce, and even if it were it would be 
illegal. It is not limited by anything except the Executive will 
and pleasure. It gives to the President of the United States 
authority to issue a decree, a ukase, a mandate, and upon the 
issuing of it hundreds of thousands of men must on the day 
stated close the doors of their business, and if they again enter 
them for the purpose of doing business they can be sent to the 
penitentiary and fined $5,000. 

It is true the bill states that they may apply for a license, 
and that when they have obtained the license they shall then do 
business—in the manner that they want to do business? No, 
In the manner that their interest requires? No. In the man- 
ner that the interest of the country requires? No. But in the 
way they are commanded to conduct it. If that be not the 
taking of property without due process of law, or any kind of 
law, then, indeed, was the Constitution written in vain. 

Again I call the attention of Senators to the fact that we all 
agreed that when we had adopted a provision here that the 
President of the United States could take all the whisky and 
pay for it its cost plus a profit, I believe, of 10 per cent, that 
the provision was unconstitutional, because it was taking prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

If it was taking property without due process of law when 
whisky was taken over and the cost paid and a profit in addi- 
tion, what shall we say about due process of law when a man 
who has built a flouring mill, who is engaged in the legitimate 
business of grinding of flour, is by a mere proclamation of the 
President deprived of the right to enter his mill and is sent 
to the penitentiary if he dares enter his own mill and to set 
in motion a single wheel? If that be not taking property with- 
out any process of law, then, indeed, there is no protection 
under the Constitution. 

I appeal to the Senators who conceded that they had to 
take out of the conference report the provision with regard to 
the taking of whisky and paying for it at cost. plus a profit 
because it was unconstitutional, why is it not equally true if 
Congress says that whenever the President sees fit to issue a 
proclamation the owner of a factory shall not be permitted to 
turn his wheel or to employ his property that is not taking 
property without due process of law? I appeal to Senators 
why it is not equally taking property without due process of 
law if the proprietor is told, “ You can not run your business 
as you see fit, but you shall run it in the manner and form we 
dictate; you shall not run it as your interest demands, but 
you shall run it in the manner and form that we say you shall 
run it.“ I appeal to men who have some respect for the Con- 
stitution, or had a fews days ago when we were discussing the 
liquor amendment, and even to the conferees who sat in con- 
ference and changed the liquor amendment, why this provision 
is not within the inhibition of the Constitution? 

There will be no answer made to this; there can be no answer 
made to it. It does not have the shadow of pretext to sustain it. 

Is it necessary? Is there anything in the condition of our 
land to-day that makes this necessary? Is there a man in this 
body who believes it can be done within the Constitution? But, 
of course, sir, when you give authority to employ all power and 
all force anything may be done. When you write this kind of 
power in a bill after haying written in an express authority to 
take possession of the property of the people, the power to enter 
into any agreement, to create any agency, to employ any person, 
to coordinate any department or agency of the Government, to 
command, use, and employ any department or agency of the - 
Government,” I say you have given authority that will be con- 
strued to include the Army of the United States. We had better 
go a little carefully. 

We adopted a military bill. I am willing, Mr. President, to 
compel obedience to the draft; but I did not think when we 
passed the military bill that we were passing a bill to empower 
a drumhead court-martial to try and Condemn to death men who 
simply ran away or who failed to appear when called. 

And yet in the papers of yesterday morning we find this—I 
read the opening lines from the Washington Herald, where I 
happen to find the account, but I have seen it in all the papers. 
These are the headlines: 

Draft rebels may be shot—Court-martial and firing squad, says Gen, 
Crowder, is penalty. x 

Reading from the text, just a line: 


The short shrift of court-martial and the firing 18 will be the 
lot of those who persist In resistance to the draft. he iron hand of 
the full military power of the Nation is ready. 

Mr. President, when I voted for that bill I wanted, if we had 
the draft, to make it effective. I do yet; but I thought we were 
voting for a bill that would send to the penitentiary a man who 
would not obey the draft. I had an idea of a trial in a civil 
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court. I had no thought at that time that it would ever be 
asserted that a drumhead court-martial could take out poor 
wretches who were too cowardly to come forward in response 
to the draft and who ran away because they feared death, and 
stand them up and shoot them to death. I am getting a little 
chary about giving autherity when I find that kind of construc- 
tion placed upon it. 

Mr. President, before I quit the floor I desire to clear up a 
matter that came into dispute this morning—I am sorry the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] is not here. The first 
thing that I call attention to is the statement that was made by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I find, on read- 
ing it, that as my recollection served me I was correct, and that 
Mr. Hoover did not enter an absolute denial to the interview 
which I read this morning. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] stated: 

While I am not an apologist for Mr. Hoover and do not hold any 

brief for his defense, I was rather amazed at the statement 

nay is, the statement contained in the paper, the inter- 
view— 
and called him up over the telephone to ascertain whether that state- 
ment was made by him, becaune it disgusted me, as it must have dis- 
isted everybody if it were authentic. Mr. Hoover assured me — 
e said nothing of the kind and nothing that could be construed in 
such a statement as was there given. 

If the statement had stopped there, it would haye amounted to 
what the Senator from California thought. But the Senator in 
charge of the bill continued: 


5 most of ia offending, he said, was to say that he had no control 
f Con; h that the food-control bill would be 


e power of declining to act if it en a bill that in his 0; 
ee he felt he could not conscientiously carry out. 
was the most that he said. 

If that does not pretty plainly disclose that he was discussing 
the bill to this lady to whom he gave the interview, and that he 
was discussing what Congress might do, and if he was not dis- 
cussing whether he would or would not accept the bill, then, I do 
not understand the import of language. Nevertheless, I do 
not assert that he made the statement exactly as it was put in 
the papers. I simply offer them for what they are worth; and 
now I offer, in that connection, the statement that appeared in 
the evening papers of that same day. I read from the Wash- 
ington Times of that same night. This same statement, in sub- 
Stance, appeared in a number of papers: 

Herbert C. Hoover will make no * ꝗ— to the bitter attack Senator 
Rxxp, of Missouri, made upon him in the Senate, charging the food 2 — 
8 with rigging he food market aan he was directing t 

Belgian relief work, Hoover said to-day that a reply to Rexp Be 

only lead to 2 attack by Reep and precipitate an —— 
5 It is Hoover's intention, however, it was learned 1 
to take efinite step toward the forces that are holding up the f 
control bill in the Senate. He will wait until action is taken gaa toog 
and if it does not meet his ideas he will go before the country with an 
exposure of Senators who block the bill san the influences he bakes 
are behind them. 

Now, it is singular if all the morning papers got this wrong, 
and then if the evening papers also got it wrong. The statement 
in the morning papers was sent all over the country. I hold in 
my hand a paper published at Moberly, Mo., that had the same 
report that I read from this morning. I am only speaking of 
these things now out of respect for the challenge of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jounson], whose opinion and good will I 
value very highly, and I want him to understand just what I 
have acted upon, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I express my appreciation 
of the fairness of the Senator from Missouri in reading the 
excerpt from what was said by the Senator from Oregon when 
this particular question recently arose, and may I add, too, 
something in which I think I will strike a sympathetic chord 
with the Senator from Missouri—that we ought not to hold any 
man on earth responsible for what may appear in newspapers 
regarding the particular individual? I am perfectly assured that 
if it were desired volumes could be printed here from news- 
papers concerning myself, volumes could be printed concerning 
nearly every individual upon this floor, and there would be none 
of us desirous of holding accountable any particular individual 
for what might be said of him by some particular newspaper. 
I am sure that the Senator from Missouri, on the statement that 
has been made here—the statement made by the Senator from 
Oregon, upon the assurance of Mr. Hoover—may acquit him 
wholly of the particular matters to which he adverted this 
morning in the published statement in one of the Washington 


papers. 


e said that 


Mr. REED. The Senator from California takes a different 
view of the matter than I do. When I find that this threat 
was made, according to the press, and when I find that within 
two days thereafter Mr. Hoover carries out the threat by 
attacking the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Ho tis], 
and when I find that he also sent out an article attacking my- 
self, I am inclined to the opinion that he has not been greatly, 
wronged ; and when I find a man sending out a statement re- 
ferring to himself as a “ miracle man,” I am prepared to think 
he will send out almost any kind of statement. 

Mr. President, I have discussed certain phases of the con- 
ference. There is a question upon which I want to be briefly. 
heard hereafter; but I desire at this time to yield the floor to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] and to apolo- 
gize to him in advance for temporarily leaving the Chamber, 
I shall be back as soon as I can. 

WAR REVENUE (S. DOC. NO. 74). 

During Mr. Rxxp's speech, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
for the purpose of submitting a report? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. May I ask the Senator if it will take 
some time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a few minutes. 

On behalf of the Finance Committee, I present a favorable 
report upon the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray. 
war expenses, and for other purposes, with sundry amendments, 
and I submit a report (No. 108) thereon, with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill as amended do pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to offer a resolution in reference 
to the printing of the bill which I have just reported. I offer 
the following resolution, which I send to the desk and ask unani« 
mous consent for its present consideration. : 

The resolution (S. Res. 110) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

3 That the bill (H. R. 4280) to Fo ge revenue to defray war 

ses, and for other purposes, as reported to the Senate on 8 
115 be ted as a Senate 3 in 10-point type, and that 15, 
copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 

pre SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina whether the printing of the bill in the type provided for in 
the resolution will exceed the amount allowed under the law? | 

Mr. SIMMONS. To print the bill in that type I do not think 
will cost that much, I have not the estimate of cost, but I have 
been told by Mr. Wold that it will not exceed that amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. That it will not exceed the amount allowed for 
printing under a Senate resolution? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be pretty close to it, and that is the rea- 
son why I asked the Senator the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the printing clerk has made the 
estimate, and he tells me that the cost of the printing will not 
exceed the amount authorized by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely asked the question, I have no objec< 
tion to the printing of the bill as desired, if the cost does not 
exceed the amount allowed in such cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I offer the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk, and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 111) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

e oa That there be printed 65, tar ol yee samme hy jes of Senate 
Report No. 103, Sixty-fifth Congress, fi session, itled “ Report 
on the war-revenue bill,“ of which 25, 900 copies shall. be for the use 
of the Senate, 35,000 for the use of the Committee on Finance, and 5,000 
for the use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if he will object to a resolution providing for the 
printing of an equal number of the minority report when it is 
filed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority of the Committee on Finance, dissent- 
ing from the favorable report upon the bill may be permitted to 
file their views within the next two or three days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With that understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit the following resolution and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 112) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be 1 65,000 additional copies of part 2 of 
Senate Report No. 103 -fifth oh first session, entitled 
“ Views of minority mem the Co ttee on Finance on the war- 
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revenue bill (H. R. 4280), of which 25,000 copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate, 35,000 copies for the use of the Committee on Finance, 
and 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate document room. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri 
will pardon me for just one statement in this connection, I 
desire to say, for the information of Senators, that as soon as the 
conference report now pending before the Senate on the food- 
control bill is disposed of I shall ask the Senate to make the 
revenue bill the unfinished business with the view of proceeding 
to its consideration as soon as possible after the pending bill is 
disposed of. I do not think, however, that in any event I shall 
desire to call up the revenue bill for action by the Senate before 
Wednesday next. 

INCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to submit a com- 
munication from William S. Shields, president of the City 
National Bank, of Knoxville, Tenn., bearing upon the subject 
of the income and excess profits tax, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., August 1, 1917, 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: After having considered very carefully the Senate 
Finance Committee bill regarding income and excess profits tax, I have 
come to the conclusion that as drawn this bill is most unfair and dis- 


5 and one that will work a very great hardship on the 
srg eg the manufacturing, jobbing, and other business interests in 
e South. 


There are some concerns, manufacturers of advertised goods, which 
made enormous profits during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, owin, 
to cheap labor and low cost of materials, who will not make as muc 
money during 1917 as in any of the three years before the war, as they 
did not advance their prices in proportion to the advances in material 
and labor, hence these firms will be eliminated entirely from excess tax, 
although their net profits for 1917 will still be Meg large. 

Knowing the business men of the South as I do, I know that they do 
not wish to get out of any of the taxes which are going tò be needed 
to pay the expenses of carrying on this war, but they do not wish to be 
taxed at from 334 per cent to 60 per cent of their groate during thig 
year on account of having very poos years in 1911, 1912, and 1913, and 
some other business interests with the same amount of money inyested 
entirely eliminated from this tax simply because they were more 
fortunate and enjoyed pros rous years during 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

From press reports the Government estimates that the excess profits 
for 1917 will amount to $5,000,000,000, and they wish to raise about 
$800,000,000 with excess profits tax, which would be about 16 per cent. 

Now, if some firms have to pay from 30 per cent to 60 per cent, certain 
other firms will get out with gern Margera psy) TAA it would be 
much more just and equitable if a straight tax of, say, m 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent would be taxed on all of the net profits for this year, 
regardless of what profits were in any re On a 20 per cent 
basis the Government would realize $1,000. „000, hee profits 
were only $5,000,000,000, which is $200,600,600 more 
on getting on the present proposed basis. 

ot only would this be much more just, but the assessment and col- 
lection of these taxes would be nothing like as intricate and would cost 
the Government a great deal less for its collection than under the present 
roposed tax, under which I believe there are very few firms who could 
re out correctly the amount of taxes due without the assistance of 
overnment experts. 

Ho ing you can see your way clear to advocate the proposed changes 

in this bill, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2745) to provide for the free transportation 
through the United States mails of reading matter for the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Posi 
Offices and Post Roads. £ 

A bill (S. 2746) to authorize the recommissioning of former 
officers of the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WEEKS: ` 

A bill (S. 2747) to guard the military and naval forces from 
the physical and moral injuries of commercialized prostitu- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2748) for the relief of Elijah L. Gum; and 

A bill (S. 2749) for the relief of George W. Samson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. A 

A bill (S. 2750) granting a pension to Algennie Stevens; to 
the Committee on Pensions. ; 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I stood last spring in the heat 
of a blazing Arizona sun on the edge of an abyss with a sheer 
drop of 2,000 feet, gazing at the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
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rado, sprawled like a giant asleep in the sun, impressive, dig- 
nified, solemn, and inert. It seemed the personification of un- 
intelligent and unconscious repose, and an empty-headed tourist 
came to toss « bowlder over the brink into the bowels of this 
sleeping monster. i 

One week later, under a wintry sky, nipped by an Arctic wind, 
I stood at the foot of the Yosemite Falls, and watched the water 
tumbling in great masses 1,700 feet upon an enormous ice cone, 
while the spray drifted about me and froze to my clothing. The 
uproar was deafening, ebbing and flowing in an audible flood. 
An occasional chunk of ice would come hurtling down the cliff 
face with a rattle like that of a musket. It was electric, pulsing, 
vigorous, stimulating; it was force personified. 

The next day I stood in a grove of gigantic redwoods, upon a 
10-foot carpet of snow, in a calm that brooded heavily, 20 miles 
distant from any other living soul. There was nothing to hear, 
and nothing to see but the dazzling white of the drifted snow 
and the dark green of the foliage and the reddish bronze of the 
giant trunks that reared themselves like sentinels where they 
had lived since the days of Moses. It was a good place to 
reflect; and my mind went back to a time 30 years before, when 
I worked as a laborer in those very mountains, at the princely 
sum of $50 a month. I reflected that the 30 years that had 
elapsed since then had brought me some knowledge of the priva- 
tions of the poor, some knowledge of the pleasures of the rich, 
some knowledge of the pangs and miseries of poverty, and some 
knowledge of the softness and ease of luxury; and it seemed to 
me that it was a wise provision of nature that the years of man 
should be numbered, lest some shrewd and rapacious individual 
should acquire control of the whole world and the contents 
thereof and place all other persons at his service; and I won- 
dered if it were much better that a few shrewd and rapacious 
individuals should own the greater part of the world and its 
contene and hold the majority of their fellow beings at their 
service. 

The conflict between capital and labor in the United States 
has proceeded for many years. It has been hard fought on both 
sides, but the rules of warfare have gradually crystallized. 
We have laws and procedures that prevent one side or the other 
from committing acts of cruelty or violence toward their oppo- 
nents, and we have within three years passed the Clayton Act, 
which guarantees to labor the right to the usual and peaceable 
methods of the strike. It is to the Clayton Act that T desire at 
this time to call the attention of the Senate. 

Humanity at large seems to me to be like the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, sprawled in slumber, not yet awake to its 
rights and its opportunities, unintelligent. sleepy, and inert; 
and I wonder to-day how long it will be before some empty- 
headed tourist, roaming the face of the earth, will toss a bowlder 
into the bowels of that part of humanity that labors and awaken 
it to its real strength, to vitalize and mass the force of human 
labor and pour it like the falls of the Yosemite into the world's 
whirlpool, a mobile, intelligent, and dynamic thing. I scarcely 
expected that the movement would start in Russia, where the 
Czar was evidently all powerful, where the people were trained 
to obedience, where the armies were gathered in the field ready 
to quell insubordination, and where autocracy was firmly in- 


trenched; but one morning we woke and saw by the papers that 


without a premonitory rumble the empty-headed antocrats of 
Russia had thrown one bowlder too many into the bowels of 
the Russian proletariat, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
autocrats were dethroned, the Czar was banished, and a group 
of soldiers’ and workingmen’s delegates were governing im- 
perial Russia. 

It would not be strange if the next movement were found in 
the United States, and I wish to warn those Members of the 
Senate who take this matter lightly that if it is found in the 
United States it will be on their heads, and that this bill will be 
the strike bowlder that the Senate is tossing into the bowels of 
organized labor in this country. I fancy there are very few Sen- 
ators who appreciate what is contained in this bill on this point. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator if there has been any 
statement made by anyone as to why this was taken out of the 
bill? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not know whether the statement made to 
me was confidential or not. I think I can fairly treat it as not 
confidential. I was told that only two members of the Senate 
conferees voted to sustain this amendment. I then said, Do 
they believe that it does not prevent peaceful strikes?” The 
reply was, Oh, yes; they believe that it prevents peaceful 
strikes, but they think that peaceful strikes should be prevented 
during the war.” That was the report as it came to me. 
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The Constitution of the United States has been a very powerful 
bulwark to protect the privileges of wealth in the United States; 
but if the friends of property were wise they would not agitate 
the matter at this time. They would realize that the time of 
war is a time when the passions of men are easily stirred. They 
would realize that the safe conduct of this war depends upon 
the frame of mind of the laboring men in this country, Eng- 
land has found it so; Russia has found it so; and the one thing 
that we are hoping for to end the war is that the workingmen 
of Germany will no longer obey the constituted authorities. Yet 
in this country, where organized labor has been patriotic, where 
it has been helpful, where there is no need of having any fric- 
tion whatever, the Congress of the United States deliberately 
writes into a food-control bill more stringent provisions than 
are found in the Sherman Antitrust Act, under which the Dan- 
bury hatters have recently been obliged to pay a quarter of a 
million dollars to their employers. 

The Senate of the United States is not empty headed. It is 
composed of men of patriotism and honor and intelligence. 
The Senate is sometimes heedless; the Senate sometimes tosses 
a bowlder or two; but when the Senate faces a proposition, and 
if it will face this proposition and see how serious it is, the Senate 
believes in doing the right thing. 

Sane-minded leaders are finding it all too difficult at this time 
to direct labor in sane channels. The draft riots are ominous 
symptoms. The lynching of an I. W. W. leader in a Northern 
Stute within a few days has set a bowlder to running that is not 
likely to come to rest at an early date. 

To toss this bowlder into the vitals of labor at this time is 
the most scrious thing that capital could possibly do, and I 
beg the Senate not to do it. If the flood of labor is once loosed, 
those who are bound to the trees at the foot of the falls will 
find themselves drenched with freezing spray, and their doom 
will be certain. We can not live a few weeks in this country, 
any of us, if labor refuses to allow us to be fed. 

Now I want to show the Senate just what is in this bill, and 
I want to appeal to them to set it right, and to set it right 
before it is too late. 

I think at this point I ought to disclaim any intention of 
filibustering on the acceptance of this report. I feel, in justice 
to myself, that I ought to make my attitude very plain, but I 
have no sympathy with filibustering at any time, and particu- 
larly I should not filibuster against this bill, because I believe 
it is a good bill with the exception of this one amendment 
which has been cut from it. 

I have nothing against Mr. Hoover. I have never met Mr. 
Hoover personally. If his publicity bureau attacked me for 
the part I took in helping to frame a bill that could pass the 
Senate by a substantial vote, I am sorry that it did it, but I 
am not opposing the adoption of this report because of anything 
that Mr. Hoover or his bureau said about me. I believe that 
Mr. Hoover is a very able, a very honest, and a very notable 
man. I am anxious that the United States should capitalize 
his reputation and get the greatest amount of good from it. I 
am not as sanguine about some provisions of the bill as others 
are. I believe that Mr. Hoover will make economy fashionable 
in the household, and anything that makes household economy 
fashionable in this country is a tremendous blessing. 

If I had my way, I should adhere to the commission of three, 
and I should do that for Mr. Hoover’s benefit. Mr. Hoover is 
evidently unused to politics, and he has allowed his enthusiasm 
to carry him further than I should wish in some cases, I think 
if his identity were somewhat submerged in a commission of 
three it would be a protection to Mr. Hoover. I believe that the 
work of the commission would be more valuable to this country 
than the work of any one man who can be pointed to as a food 
dictator, and if Mr. Hoover is the one man in control of this 
presidential bureau he will be the man who will be attacked 
and criticized whenever anything goes wrong. Therefore, I 
should have been pleased if the commission of three had been 
retained, but I am attacking the report of this conference com- 
mittee as a whole, because the rules of the Senate will not per- 
mit anything else. The rules of the Senate are such that when 
the House and Senate conferees. meet and make a report we 
must accept that report in toto or reject it in toto. We can not 
instruct the Senate conferees as to amendments that the Senate 
has passed. We might instruct them to accept amendments com- 
ing from the other House. Therefore, as friendly as I am to the 
bill, as hard as I have worked to make a bill that would be ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the Senate and do the work, I am, under 
the parliamentary situation, compelled to oppose the report and 
vote for its rejection. That attitude I regret very much. 

Now, I will draw attention directly to the part of the bill 
that is so dangerous. It is found in section 4, which is known 


as the provision against hoarding. 


Section 4 makes it a criminal offense, punishable by imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years, for any person to conspire, com- 
bine, agree, or arrange with any other person to limit the 
facilities for transporting, producing, harvesting, manufactur- 
ing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessary. That is, if 
the president and secretary of a labor union send out a notice 


‘for a peaceable strike on any railroad engaged in transporting 


necessaries, or in any factory engaged in producing necessaries, 
or in any warehouse engaged in storing necessaries, a warrant 
may be sworn out against them, and they may be imprisoned 
for two years or fined $10,000. 

I do not believe that was the intention of the men who drew 
this act; I believe they overlooked it; but I found exactly the 
same situation in the priority of shipments bill. It was there 
provided that any person who did anything to obstruct or re- 
tard interstate commerce should be criminally liable and should 
be put in prison. I got the amendment that I offered to this 
bill adopted on the priority of shipments bill. It was adopted 
by the Senate and concurred in by the House and it is in the 
conference report. 

There is no possible excuse for adopting that amendment on 
the railroad-shipment bill and not adopting it on a food-control 
bill. There is not as much excuse, because this bill was framed 
primarily to give to laboring men cheaper food. Whether it will 
give them cheaper food is debatable. But there is one thing 
certain, that it takes away from them the right.to employ the 
peaceful and recognized methods of the industrial strike. 

I wish to read an item which appeared in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post. It shows the temper of the country, and it shows 
how we have disregarded it. I read from the Washington Post 
of August 5: 


Rites May Cause Riot—Burre Watts TENSELY ror SLAIN I. W. W.'s 
FUNERAL To-DAY—HAYwoop ORDER PORTENTOUS— NATIONAL LEADER 
ORDERS LYNCHED MAN BURIED ON “ FiGHTINa “GROUND ”—4,000 
EXPECTED TO FOLLOW VIGILANTES’ VICTIM TO GRave SIDE—CAR- 
MEN'S STRIKE ADDS TO GRAVITY, 

BUTTE, MONT., August 4. 

Perched high among her copper hills, the picturesque mining town 
of Butte was to-night waiting, tense, for the developments that to-mor- 
row may bring. Í 

Torn with dissatisfaction, strike, labor troubles, lawlessness, near- 
rioting, the city wondered to-night if the funeral of Frank W. Little, 
Industrial Workers of the World executive, will be the spark that will 
set aflame the smoldering tinderbox of hatred. 

Four thousand Industrial Workers of the World are expected to fol- 
low the body of the vigilantes’ victim to the grave. 

The pan to bury Little near his home in Oklahoma was altered be- 
cause of a telegram from W. D. Haywood, national secretary of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, reading: “ Bury the body on the 
Sating ground.“ Arrangements were made at once for the burial of 

ttle in a Butte cemetery. 


NO MINISTER TO TAKE PART. 


Death masks and photographs were made to-day of Little, who was 
lynched here Wednesday morning. The funeral services will be in 
charge of the Industrial Workers of the World. No minister will take 
part, it was said. 

Troops here to guard the mines since America entered the war pror 
ably drei actual violence 8 the finding of Little’s body 
dangling at the end of a rope from a railway bridge Thursday morning. 


CARMEN NOW ON STRIKE, 


Excitement was allayed by the reaction which followed, and miners 
flocked back to work. Conditions were apparently approaching normal 
when, on advice from Haywood, the industrialists changed their plans 
and announced that a public funeral and demonstration would attend 
burial of Little’s body. This development, coupled with a walkout 
to-day of all street-car men, again created chaos. 

Another angle which promised possibilities of developing a riot was 
the invitation issued 8 47 those in charge of the funeral arrange- 
ments for the entire membership of the Pearse-Connolly Club to attend 
in a body. The membership of the organization is made on da sympa- 
thizers of Irish independence, most of them openly anti-English. 

. RAILROAD MEN CAUSE EXCITEMENT, 

Four railroad men carrying a rope near the scene of the trestle from 
which Little was lynched threw the city into excitement early to-day. 

Two automobile loads of policemen, armed with rifles, went to the 
scene and scoured the neighborhood in the belief that another lynching 
was in progress. The railroad men, however, soon convinced the officers 
that they were at the trestle on legitimate business. 


In the adjoining column there is a news dispatch from 
Oklahoma : 
Two men are killed in Oklahoma draft riots; North Carolinians 


arming; Georgia slackers active; posses gather at Sasakwa for final 
blow at mobs hills— 


And so on. 
In the same edition of the Washington Post, in the Post of 
yesterday, I find the following: 

SLASH IN COAL Prices—WILSON AND CABINET TAKE STEPS TO Cor 
Hien Cost or LIVING—AT BOTTOM or LABOR TROỌUBLES— STRIKE 
CONCILIATORS SAY DISPUTES BEGIN WITH EXPENSES OF'LIVELIHOOD— 
ADMINISTRATION EAGER TO Have FOOD-CONTROL BILL PASSED—RE- 
DUCTIONS PROMISED THOSE DISGRUNTLED. 


Slashing reductions in the price of coal may be expected within a 
week. They will come none too soon to ease the mind of President 
Wilson and his Cabinet advisers, who are more gravely concerned at 
the moment with the relation between the high cost of living and labor 
unrest than with any other war problem, : 
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I pause to remark that that is distinctly so. The big prob- 
lems that are engaging the attention of the administration at 
this time are labor problems. If any member of the Senate 
thinks that strikes should be prohibited, let him introduce a bill 
in the Senate and refer it not to the Committee on Agriculture, 
but to the Committee on Education and Labor. Let us con- 
sider the matter and find out just what the facts are and report 
a bill that will meet the difficulty as it exists. That is a very 
different thing from accepting a bill for food control from the 
Committee on Agriculture and letting it slip through with this 
very drastic provision, and you have not even the excuse of 
ignorance, because I called it to the attention of the Senate 
and made a short speech on the subject the day the amend- 
ment was offered. The Senate adopted the amendment with- 
out a division, and they had the right to believe that the 
conferees would adhere to it in the conference. I continue to 
read: 8 

In its cost investigations the Federal Trade Commission has found 
that high coal costs are the basis of almost every other high cost. 

HIGH COST CAUSES LABOR UNREST. 

The Labor Department has found h Hving costs at the bottom 
of every one of the labor troubles which it has succeeded in temporizing 
during the last month. 

I comment again. Those gentlemen in easy circumstances who 
say that strikes should be prohibited during the war do not 
understand the situation. They may have in mind the strike 
of the switchmen at Chicago last month. I want to tell you how 
that strike arose. There has been for some years past a pro- 
vision that railroad employees. who are addicted to intoxicating 
liquor shall be discharged. The railroad brotherhood have 
accepted that rule, known as Rule G, and various railroad men 
have been discharged for intoxication. The principal reason 
for this switchmen’s strike the other day was that the railroad 
took back two men who had been discharged for intoxication 
and put them in as foremen over temperate men who had been 
in the service of the railroad all the time. Is there anyone in 
the Senate who thinks so poorly of labor that he would not want 
the men to have the right to strike when the railroad undertook 
to put that sort of a thing over on them? 

It is because the coun faces the most serious industrial disturbances 
unless living costs are uced that the administration is so vigorous in 
its insistence on the passage of the food-control bill and the prosecution 
of the Trade Commission s cost investigations 

That is, the administration is anxious to put this food-control 
bill through so as to lower the cost of living for laboring men, 
and at the same time there has crept into the bill a provision 
which will prevent laboring men from striking to force their 
wages up in proportion to the higher cost of living. Continuing: 

The importance of this matter can hary be minimized. 

j gob A 7 25 has said the whole industrial unrest is due to the 

N workinah 8 pay envel formerly provided his month’s rent, 
his living bills, and a dollar or o over now finds himself hard put 
to it to pay for the barest necessities. In each instance of labor trouble 
e Labor artment has investigated within the last month 
it has found this condition at the bottom of the trouble. 

The conciliators of the department have so far been able to persuade 
the workingmen to keep on at their tasks, but in every instance they 
have held out the promise of a reduction of living costs. Should this 
fail to be effected, the situation would be nationally serious. 

MUST PREVENT HIGH RENTS. 

The Labor Department is already in possession of information war- 

ranting the most serious concern on this score. Last winter, when coal 

rices soared, landlords throughout the coun sought to raise rents. 
They are already planning to meet this situation ead of time this 
year when leases are renewed in October. 

The Labor Department is extremely anxious that the coal determina- 
tlon be made before this time, for universal increases of rents then 
would stir up trouble. 

I now wish to read from an editorial in the Washington Post 
of August 1, putting the matter very fairly. It is entitled 
Labor concessions.” 

cessi ized labor if Ameri in- 
Pees 54 585 to be brought to 6 after the National 
Army has been organized. 

I agree to that. The administration is already calling on 
organized labor to make large concessions, and in the same 
breath with which it asks for those concessions it removes from 
the laboring men the guaranteed right to peacefully strike that 
we gave them less than three years ago. No business man 
would make large concessions when his rights to bare existence 


are denied him in the same breath. I continue: 

There are to be no general exemptions at the coal mines, the ship- 
yards, or in the war industries. e case of each individual will 
considered on its merits, If a man can be replaced in an industry, he 
will go into the Army. — 

In making lacements the industries will be seriously hampered 
unless organi labor gives its complete cooperation. If the unions 
take a stand against the employment of unskilled men or men who are 
not members of the unions, there will be no opportunity for replace- 
ments without incurring the danger of strikes, 


. Unskilled men will have to be trained to fill the places of skilled men 
yielded. by industry to the Army. foremen and trained workmen’ 
will be called upon to train the newcomers. Without their cooperation 
the gaps can not be filled 

It is essential to success in war that all the basic industries and the 
munitions factories should increase their productive capacity. It will 
not be sufficient to maintain them at their present capacity. Neverthe- 
less, even though these industries are working below capacity now, 
many of their men will be taken by the Government for the Army, an 
the problem of replacement looms large. 

Labor ait the patriotic seal of every workman ts the county can the 
needs of the Nation be met. * 6 

In the administration act organized labor is to be met in the 
spirit of wholesome and hearty cooperation, and at the same 
time this bill is passed that takes away from the workingman 
the only chance he has to force a living wage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is making in my judg- 
ment an exceedingly strong point on this particular phase of the 
proposed legislation. I desire to ask him if he can inform the 
Senate as to what statutes or regulations, if any, with respect 
to the right of strike have been enacted by Great Britain dur- 
ing this war? I will say, in following up my question, I have 
understood that organized labor in Great Britain has made great 
concessions, as the Senator has indicated organized labor 
should make here, and that also employers in Great Britain have 
made concessions, and the Government stood between with its 
authority and succeeded in getting some sort of an agreement to 
meet the conditions of labor and the different difficulties that 
ordinarily would arise in time of peace. I was wondering if 
the Senator has any information with respect to the right of 
strike in Great Britain during the war. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have complete information carefully com- 
piled, edited at an expense of several thousand dollars by some 
public-spirited citizens of my State. I presented it to the Sen- 
ate-about a month ago. It has been pending before the Com- 
mittee on Printing ever since. I have attended at four or five 
different times set for a hearing. I have been unable to get a 
majority of the committee present to consider the matter, and 
those who have been present have been unwilling to allow, me to 
poll the committee, although I know that a large majority are 
in favor of printing it. I wanted it printed so that I might use 
it for this speech. I have been unable to get action from the 
Committee on Printing. There is a great mass of material 
giving the labor laws as to industry and transportation, giving 
the experience of England as to how the law has worked; it 
is upon the table of the Committee on Printing and I can not 
get action. I wish that I might answer the Senator more 
directly. It is there, it is available, but I do not know what it 
is, because I have not been able to look at the manuscript. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. A few minutes ago the Senator from New 
Hampshire made a statement which I intended to ask a ques- 
tion about, but I was called from the Chamber. As long as he 
is interrupted now I wish to ask him under what circumstances 
two men were employed by a railroad or railroads in Chicago, 
who had been discharged or were accused of the excessive use 
of intoxicants and made foremen and placed over men who were 
temperate? Ordinarily railroads will not employ men who use 
intoxicants to excess or in many cases use them at all. It is 
a remarkable statement which I think might well be explained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
allow me, before he answers the question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, inasmuch as reference has been made to the 
Committee on Printing, and I was for some time the chairman 
of that committee and am still a member of it, I think it is 
fair to state that I have been present at the meetings at which 
this document has been submitted for consideration, and I have 
been in favor of printing it, but some of the members of the 
committee have been necessarily absent, and it has been very 
difficult to get a quorum of the committee present. There was 
a meeting called for this morning for the consideration of this 
very subject, but on account of the absence from the city of 
some of the members and the absence on business of others, we 
were unable to get a quorum. I think the committee will act 
on the matter as soon as we can get a quorum. That is the 
situation, and I wish to say that, as far as I am concerned, 
there has not been any neglect or default on my part. 

Mr. HOLLIS. What the Senator from Florida says is abso- 
lutely true. He has been present at every meeting. and he has 
done everything possible to get a favorable report. I know 
that. I said what I did say very much as the minister in 


church always scolds those who are present because of the 


absentees. But it is an important matter, and I wish that the 
committee would take enough interest to get that English ex- 
perience series printed. 

Now, returning to what the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] said, the railroads did inaugurate Rule G providing that 
a man who was addicted to the use of intoxicating liquor 
should be discharged. The railroad brotherhood have accepted 
that rule. They do not object to it. These men were discharged 
because they. used intoxicating liquors to excess; but I can not 
explain the fact any more than to say that the two men were 
reemployed by the railroad in violation of that rule, and were 
not only reemployed, but were put in as foremen over the heads 
of men who had remained on the pay roll in good standing all 
the time. I do not know why the railroad company did it ex- 
cept 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDINGd OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield further. 

Mr. WEEKS. Can the Senator inform the Senate what road 
it was? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; I can not inform the Senate. It was 
stated in the newspapers which railroad it was. I have for- 
gotten. All the names sound alike to me. 

Mr. WEEKS. The statement is so remarkable in its character 
and so contrary to the general policy of railroads that it seems 
there must be some circumstances relating to it of which the 
Senator from New Hampshire has not been informed: 

Mr. HOLLIS. There is the difficulty. Whenever there is a 
strike it is always assumed that the employers are all right, 
especially if they are a railroad, and the men are all wrong. 
That is exactly the point I was trying to emphasize. To say that 


I do not believe in strikes in war time is to say nothing. You 


believe in strikes that are justified, but you do not believe in 
strikes that are not justified. The only way to determine 
whether a strike is justified or not is to inaugurate a strike and 
have an investigation and then public opinion will back that 
part of the strike which is right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My attention was diverted for a moment. 
The question propounded by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WavswortH] did the Senator from New Hampshire answer 
fully? I think he asked what the legislation of Great Britain is 
upon this subject and whether there had been any modification 
of it during the present war. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I did not answer it because I do not know what 
the answer is. It is contained in the manuscript I presented to 
the Committee on Printing, and I hope it will be printed, so that 
we may all see it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have some information upon that subject, 
although it may not be entirely accurate. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I would be glad if the Senator would give it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know what the legislation of Great Britain 
was prior to the beginning of the war. It is much more advanced 
and much more favorable to organized labor than any legislation 
of the United States. The statute of Great Britain provides 
practically that the law of conspiracy, so far as labor disputes 
are concerned, is repealed and that it shall be lawful for two or 
more to do anything with regard to labor disputes that it is 
lawful for a single individual to do. That is about as broad and 
general an emancipation from the law of conspiracy as it is 
possible to conceive. - 

That statute remains unimpaired, as I am informed, except as 
it is affected by the Government ownership and operation of 
certain industries. The impairment is simply the implied im- 
pairment which grows out of the disinclination of men to strike 
while they are in the service of the Government. 

I do not believe, so far as private employment is concerned, 
the statute to which I have referred has been in any wise modi- 
fied or changed. I have given some little attention to the mat- 
ter, and therefore I venture to make this suggestion. The last 
observation is, of course, not the result of a complete examina- 
tion of all the statutes of Great Britain since the war began, 
but I have examined the general war regulations of Great 
Britain sufficiently to be reasonably sure that the statute has 
not been amended in any way. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator for his contribution to 
this discussion. 

I will now read the last paragraph of the editorial I was 
reading some time ago: 

No better opportunity has ever been presented to the labor forces of 
America to give the world an example of patriotism. In England and 


France labor has responded loyally. There is every reason to believe 
that American labor will meet the test with characteristic patriotism, 


I think no one will accuse the Washington Post of being un- 
duly favorable to the claims of organized labor. I think its 
statements are fair; I think they are moderate; and when 
American labor is meeting the test with all the decency and 
patriotism of which it is capable, when it is doing it with such 
a high cost of living that the actual wages received by labor 
are 25 or 30 per cent less than they were two years ago, it is a 
slap in the face for the Congress of the United States to with- 
draw from labor under this bill the right to strike by peaceable 
methods. 

Organized labor has been very much ignored by the adminis- 


tration so far in this war. No member of organized labor has 


been put upon the committee on railroads of the Council of 
National Defense. No member of organized labor has been put 
upon the committee on coal or any of the other of those special 
committees. It is true that after the first organization a spe- 
cial committee on labor was organized, with Mr. Gompers at 
the head, but they have no way of engaging with the other com- 
mittees that really do business. A 

Mr. Gompers has behaved in the most high-minded and patri- 
otic way throughout this war. He is having his troubles and 
he will have his troubles, particularly if this bill goes through 
without the labor amendment that I offered and which the 
Senate adopted. 

Last fall both political parties were very anxious to get the 
labor vote. Speeches were made by the candidates showing 
that they were in favor of allowing labor to strike by peaceful 
means. President Wilson in his Shadow Lawn speech said: 


The time has not yet come in this country when a man will be 
compelled by force to continue to work in any capacity. 


The President is not asking now for any legislation to pre- 
vent peaceful strikes. He has had a chance to do so several 
times during this session of Congress. The bill to prohibit 
strikes on railroads was up for consideration by the Com- 
mittee en Interstate Commerce. No message came to me that 
the President desired to have it passed. The President made 
a speech at Philadelphia not very long ago in which he reit- 
erated his belief in the right of labor to strike to improve the. 
condition of labor and to increase its wages. When the 
priority of shipments bill was before the Senate and this mat- 
ter was up for discussion no message came from the President 
saying that he wanted it. The reply made then, when I called 
attention to that bill, was that it really did not prohibit 
strikes. It was agreed to here because Senators did not believe 
in prohibiting peaceful strikes, but they did not believe that 
bill did it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Because of my very intense 
interest in what the Senator is saying, and because of my sym- 
pathy with the position that he takes, I wish to ask him if he 
has examined at all a bill that has recently been introduced— 
Senate bill 2734—and if he is familiar with the purpose of that 
particular bill? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not know what the bilt is. 
Senator read the title? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is a bill to amend an act 
entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

The portion of it that is determinative is section 6a: 

The President in time of war, or in the event of any other emergency 
which in his opinion justifies such action, may, by proclamation, 
prohibit all persons, not authorized by proper agents of the Govern- 
ment to do so, from entering upon places which the President may in 
sald proclamation designate, classify, or describe as of importance in 
connection with the national defense, or from loitering within such 
distance thereof as he may prescribe. 

Then follows the penal clause. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am not familiar with the bill; it has not been 
brought to my attention; but I wish to say that the bill did 
not contain a tenth part of the danger that this bill does, The 
bill that the Senator has read is an administrative bill, to be 
administered by the President. He will be the one to say where 
loitering would not be permitted, where interference would 
not be permitted. He could exercise his humane judgment on 
the question. But the bill we are passing to-day is a bill that 
makes it a criminal offense for laboring men to engage in the 
usual peaceful method of a strike. Anyone can go to a justice 
of the peace and swear out a warrant and haye such a man 
prosecuted and put in prison. It does not need the President 
or the administration to set the wheels turning. Any employer 
of labor may have a strike stopped instantly by merely threaten- 
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ing the labor union that he will invoke the penal clause if the 
` strike is ordered. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator say that the bill could 
be enforced locally? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think it would be enforced locally. I do not 
know why not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I doubt that. + 

Mr. HOLLIS. I was not speaking of the procedure. I have 
not had the benefit of criminal practice myself, and I do not 
know a different method by which they would get at it without 
waiting for the President to inaugurate proceedings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it the opinion of the Senator that the 

: conferees thought the language to which he is directing his re- 
marks would have the effect he speaks of? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; the reason given to me was that the con- 
ferees believed that peaceful strikes should be prohibited dur- 
ing the war. That is all the satisfaction I got. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Is not that entirely new matter in this bill? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; it was in the bill that came from the 
House. It is in section 4, It is the provision against hoarding. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New Hampshire introduced 
that amendment, and it was agreed to by the Senate and was 
stricken out in conference. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I was obliged to be out, and I did not hear that 
part of the Senator's remarks, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know who 
made that statement to the Senator as to what transpired in 
the conference. I do not remember haying heard that state- 
ment at all. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Was the Senator present when this was 
acted on? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was not present at the time. The 
statement may have been made, but in discussing it with some 
members of the conférence committee with whom I talked, they 
expressed the opinion that it was not necessary to retain it in 
the bill; but there was no statement made at any time, in my 
hearing, that peaceful striking ought to be prohibited during 
time.of war. I never heard that intimated until the suggestion 
was made here. : 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not know how far we have a right to go 
into the deliberations of committees of conference, but I can not 
find anyone yet who voted to strike out my amendment. I 
have not been able to find a member of the committee who was 
willing to father that action. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I stated that if I had been there I 
might have voted to recede in order to reach an agreement. I 
just happened to be out for a moment. I will state my views 
about the matter when the Senator is through. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I hope that some member of 
the conference committee will rise in the Senate and give some 
excuse, feeble though it may be, for rejecting this amendment. 
T have not heard such action defended. I have not heard of 
anyone who voted against the amendment, and I can not find 
anyone. I should be ashamed to admit, if I had been on the 
conference committee, that I voted to strike the amendment out. 

Labor has been pretty hard hit under this war. I have 
already once related to the Senate an experience I had during 
the last campaign in Manchester, N. H., the only city of any 
size in the State. I was there to make a political speech and 
I was waited upon by 15 or 20 men and women, who asked 
me to use my influence to get the troops sent back from the 
Mexican border as soon as possible. I went down and talked 
to each one individually. There was not a professional man or 
a business man among them. They were laboring people—re- 
spectable people, neat-appearing people, but laboring people. 
Every one of them had a husband or a son or brother upon 
whom he or she was dependent. That was before we became in- 
volved in the war. These poor people were actually starving 
for the necessaries of life away back last October when this 
Nation, richer than it had ever been before, was going right 
along about its regular business“ business as usual.” It was 
borne in upon me then with greater force than ever before that 
the pains and sufferings of war fall with crushing effect on 
poor people; those who are right on the fringe of existence. 

However, we passed the selective-draft bill. I was in favor 
of it. I was in favor of it because it would compel the rich 
to fight their part of the war the same as the poor people; but 
it is hard to make the poor people, when they see that they 
constitute nine-tenths of those drafted, believe that the burden 
is fairly imposed. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, bearing on that subject, I 
desire to say that I have before me a bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, whole number 222, on the 
subject of “ Hours, Fatigue, and Health in British Munition 
Factories.” The bulletin states “that treasury agreement as to 
trade-union rules affecting restriction of output—conference at 
the British treasury, March 17, 18, 19, 1915.” It also sets out 
the proposals agreed upon as the result of the conference. It 
is not very long, and I believe, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire would allow, it would be quite appropriate to have 
it inserted here. It only comprises a page and a half of the 
bulletin I hold in my hand. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should be glad to have the Senator ask 
that that should be done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the conference were David Lloyd- 
George, Walter Runciman, and Arthur Henderson, chairman of 
workmen’s representatives; also William Moses, secretary of 
workmen's representatives. The first article provides: 

During the war period there shal] in no case be any 9 work 
upon munitions and equipments of war or other work req for a 
satisfactory completion of the war. 

Then, there are other provisions which bear directly on the 
subject under consideration, If the Senator will allow me, I 
should like to ask to have inserted in the Recorp these pro- 
posals agreed upon as the result of the conference with the 
English Government, together with the names appended to the 
agreement. ~ 

ME see, I shall be very glad to have that done by the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 


matter referred to will be inserted in the Recorp. The Chair 


hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


PROPOSALS AGREED UPON AS RESULT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


I. During the war period there shall in no case be any stoppage of 
work upon munitions and equipments of war or other work-required 
for a satisfactory completion of the war. 

All differences on wages or conditions of employment arising out of 
the r be dealt with without stoppage in accordance with para- 
gra 7 

Questions not arising out of the war should not be made the cause 
of 1 e during the war period. 

II. ubject to any existing ments or methods now 2 
for the settlement of disputes, differences of a purely individual or loca. 
character shall, unless mu Jy arranged, be the subject of a deputation 
to the firm representing the workmen concerned; and differences of a 
general character afe wa; and conditions of employment arising 
out of the war shall be the subject of conferences between the parties, 

In all cases of failure to reach a settlement of aisratee byt e parties 
directly concerned or their representatives or under ting - 
ments, the matter in dispute shall be dealt with under any one of the 
three following alternatives as may be mutually agreed or, in default 
of a ment, settled by the board of trade: 

tb 8 ‘to 8 by the parti inted b 

ngle arbitrator agr upon by the es or appointed by 
the board of trade. 

(e) A court of arbitration upon which labor is represented equally 
with the — — — = 

III. An advisory committee representative of the organized workers 
enga. in production for Government requirements shall be appointed 
b e Government for the purpose of facilita the carrying out of 
these recommendations and for consultation by the Government or by 
the workmen concerned. 

IV. Provided that the conditions set out in paragraph V are ac- 
cepted by the Government as applicable to all contracts for the execution 
of war munitions and equipments, the workmen’s representatives at the 
conference are of opinion that during the war period the relaxation of 
the 1 trade practices is im tive, and that each union be recom- 
mended to take into favorable consideration such changes in working 
conditions or trade customs as may be necessary with a view to ac- 
celerating the output of war munitions or equipments. 

V. The recommendatioys contained in paragraph IV are conditional 
on the Government requiring all contractors and subcontractors engaged 
on munitions and he Sonar yr of war or other work required for the 
satisfactory completion of the war to give an undertaking to the fol- 


lowing effect : 

Any copras during the war from the practice ruling in our work- 
shops, shipyards, and other industries prior to the war shall only be 
for the period ot the war. 

No change in 1 . made Pring the war shall be allowed to 
as pate the position of the work people in our employment or of their 

e-unions in regard to the resumption and maintenance after the war 
of any rules or customs existing prior to the war. 

In any readjustment of staff which may have to be effected after 
the war, priority of employment will be given to workmen in our em- 
ployment at the beginning of the war who are serving with the colors 
or who are now in our employment. 

Where the custom of a shop is changed during the war by the intro- 
duction of semiskilled men to rform work hitherto performed by a 
class of workmen of higher skill, the rates paid shall be the usua! rates 
of the district for that class of work. 

The relaxation of existing demarcation restrictions or admission of 
semiskilled or female labor shall not affect adversely the rates cus- 
tomarily paid for the job. In cases where men who ordinarily do the 
work are adversely affected thereby the necessary readjustments 
be made so that they can maintain their previous earnings, 
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A record of the nature of the departure from the conditions 
ing before the date of this undertaking shall be kopt and shall open 
e Government, 


settled without stoppage 
the procedure lald down in ry 
It is clearly understood that, except as expressly provid the 
fourth paragraph of Clause V, nothing in this undertaking is to preju- 
dice the position of employers and employees after the war. 
D. LLOYD-GEORGE. 
WALTER RUNCIMAN, 
ARTHUR HENDERSON, 
Chairman of Workmen's Representatives. 
WX. MOSES, 
Secretary of Workmen's Representatives. 
TRADE-UNIONS REPRESENTED AT THE CONFERENCE, 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders. > 
British Steel Smelters’ Association. 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, 
National Transport Workers’ Federation. 
General Union of Textile Workers. 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
Boilermakers and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ Society. 
Ship Constructors and Shipwrights’ Association, 
National Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association. 
Gasworkers and General Laborers’ Union. 
General Union of Carpenters and Jolners. 
United Patternmakers’ Association. 
National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades Association. 
National Amalgamated House and Ship Painters and Decorators. 
National Union of Railwaymen. 
Parliamentary Committee Trades-Union Congress. 
Boot and Shoe eratives’ Society. 
United Machine Workers’ Association. 
Associated Iron and Steel Workers of Great Britain, 
National mated Union of Labor, 
The Workers Union. 
Amalgamated Toolmakers. 
Shipbuilding Trades Agreement Committee. 
General Federation of Trade-Unions. 
Electrical Trades-Union. 
Associated Blacksmiths and [ron Workers. 
Associated [ronmolders of Scotland. 
National Amalgamated Cabinetmakers. 
Steam Engine Makers’ Society. 
General Union of Braziers and Sheet Metal Workers, 
Scottish Painters’ aede 
Sheet Iron Workers and Light Platers’ Society. 
National Brass Workers. . 


Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Utah? A 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was called out of the Chamber 
during the first part of the remarks of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and doubtless he has covered the ground that will be 
embraced in my question ; but, with his indulgence, I should like 
to submit this interrogation to him: Do I understand the Senator 
from New Hampshire to contend that under the language found 
in section 4 of the bill as reported by the conference committee— 
and I will read it after I conclude the sentence—employees, 
whether members of labor unions or not, would be prevented from 
striking? The language to which I refer is as follows: x 

To conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person, (a) to 
limit the facilities for transporting, producing, harvesting, manufactur- 
ing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries. 

Is that the language which the Senator from New Hampshire 
contends would prevent a strike; and if a strike were had, would 
subject the striking employees to the pains and penalties provided 
in the bill? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr, President, that is the language. That lan- 
guage does not in terms prohibit a strike, but it does render liable 
to State prison any two officials of a labor union who arrange 
with each other to call a strike in any of these specified indus- 
tries; and if the officials of the labor union can not arrange for 
a strike, that prevents the efficient use of a strike. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, it 
would seem to me that, taking into consideration the subject 
matter of the legislation and the object of the same, and also 
keeping in view the preceding language of section 4 and also 
the concluding part of the same section, it is reasonably certain 
that it does not cover employees; it seems clear to me that the 
object of this section is not to reach those who may be em- 
ployees or those who might participate in a strike. The pre- 
ceding part of the same section indicates that the section is 
aimed to prevent hoarding and monopolies in respect to the 
things therein referred to; to prevent discriminatory and un- 
fair deceptive or wasteful practices; to prevent unjust or any 
unreasonable rates or charges in handling or dealing in or with 
any of the commodities denominated “ necessaries” that are 
covered by the bill. The punctuation and construction of the 


sentence must be considered. It will be observed that there is 
no period following the declared purposes of the section, but 
immediately following the language to which I have just re- 
ferred, the words “ to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with 
any other person, to limit the facilities for transporting, pro- 

cing, harvesting, manufacturing,” and so forth, would seem 
to be limited entirely by the context and would apply only. to 
those acts referred to which are denominated offenses. I have 
very hastily read the section, but do not believe that any court 
would construe it as preventing employees from striking, or 
would subject them to pains and penalties if they should com- 
bine to strike. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, exactly the same argument as 
the distinguished Senator from Utah has just made was made 
on the floor of the Senate and on the floor of the other House 
when the Sherman Antitrust Act was passed. Let me remind 
the Senator that the Sherman Antitrust Act was passed not to 
prevent strikes but to prevent monopolies. It was supposed it 
would prevent manufacturers and railroads from conspiring to 
raise the price of the necessities of life. No one dreamed that 
any lawyer would be ingenious enough to torture the language 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act into such form as would prevent 
labor organizations carrying out their legitimate functions, but 
I believe the very first time it was sought to impose the terms 
of that law it was done against labor unions and not against the 


| monopolists it was intended to curb. f 


If the distinguished Senator from Utah were to be the judge 
before whom I should have to come for violating the terms of 
this proposed statute, I shonld have great hope that I would 
get a square deal and might stay out of jail, but unfortunately 
the Senator is in the Senate, and I might come before a judge 
who had véry different ideas. Being an humble laboring man, 
I would very much rather have a provision in the bill to place 
the matter beyond doubt. 

Let me suggest to the Senator, if the bill means what he says 
it does, that I do not see any harm at all in allowing my amend- 
ment to stay in. 

Mr. KING. In reply to the Senator from New Hampshire, I 


will say that if I had been on the conference committee I should 


have insisted that the provision remain in the bill. If I thought 
the bill were susceptible of the construction which the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire places upon it, I should 
vote against the report, and I may vote against it anyway, for 
that reason and other reasons. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am very much encouraged by 
what the Senator from Utah says. I am sure that if he had 
been on the commitee of conference he would have voted to re- 
tain this amendment. I am sure if the members of that con- 
ference were to meet to-day they would retain it. They did not 
nay what they were doing; they did not think; they did not 
realize. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I do not know that I share the sanguine faith 
expressed by the Senator from New Hampshire in the conferees. 
I rose really to express my regret that the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Kring] was not a member of the conference committee. I 
rather think that the Senate conferees might have tattooed on 
their foreheads the word “ recede” that all who run may read 
it—I will not say a sort of mark of Cain. However, I wish to 
say further, while I am on my feet, that a House member of the 
conference committee did say that they wanted nothing in the 
bill to permit strikes, and that they wanted to prevent strikes 
in time of war. So I think perhaps there was a good deal of 
premeditation on the part of certain conferees in connection 
with the very point which the Senator is now urging upon the 
consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, there is not very much 
in this conference report that the Senator from Oklahoma 
thinks is right. As a matter of fact, while he is tattooing into 
the foreheads of Senators who receded the word “recede,” 
there might be tattooed in the Senator's forehead and in the 
foreheads of some others the word “ obstruct.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say, Mr. President, that the food- 
survey bill reached the Senate on May 29. It was immediately 
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referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which 
I am chairman. That committee was immediately assembled 
upon my call. The bill was immediately reported to the Senate, 
and the bill passed the Senate on June 1, the third day after 
it came to this body from the House of Representatives. I say 
that not only to vindicate myself—that is of but little conse- 
quence—but in order to vindicate the Senate against the im- 
putation of delay. 

On the morning of June 15 the President requested me to call 
upon him at the White House. I did so. He stated that it was 
his desire that the food-control bill should proceed to considera- 
tion in both bodies simultaneously, in the interest of economiz- 
ing time. I suggested that the bill was not an eligible bill to 
originate in the Senate. It contained a taxing clause, and, in 
order to be a valid law, it must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I assured him, however, that I had no disposition to 
delay the consideration of the measure, I told him that I could 
not vote for the bill, but that I had no purpose whatever to 
obstruct its immediate consideration. 

That morning I came to the Capitol and telephoned the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, suggesting that he introduce the bill that day. 
He did introduce the bill on June 15. I called the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to meet the next morning, and, without 
changing a word in the bill, it was reported to the Senate on 
June 16. Sir, was that obstruction? 

I did not use the stiletto; I did not fight from ambush ; I fought 
in the open field. The day I reported the bill to the Senate I 
asked the Senator from Oregon to assume the management of 
the measure on the floor. I stated to the Senate that I thought 
the management of the bill ought to be intrusted to friendly 
hands. Much as I was opposed to the measure, I was not willing 
to be myself liable to the suspicion of mismanagement or of 
an attempt to murder the measure under the false show of 
friendship. 

On June 23 the House of Representatives passed the food- 
control bill. On June 25 the bill came to the Senate and was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. I appointed a sub- 
committee that afternoon to consider the measure. The sub- 
committee deliberated all day on June 26, and on the morning 
of June 27 I assembled the entire committee, and the com- 
mittee reported the bill to the Senate the selfsame day. I ask 
the, Senator from Oregon was that obstruction? 

Much more consideration could have been given that meas- 
ure; and with infinite profit. On July 10 the Senator from 
Oregon asked unanimous consent to take a vote on the measure 
on July 21. Any one Senator could have objected. It was a 
request for unanimous consent. I could have objected; any 
obstructionist could have objected. I interposed no objection. 
Whatever delay occurred between that date and the vote was 
incident to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. President, I was opposed to this measure. I was in 
favor of the Senate amendments. I thought the measure was 
immeasurably improved by the deliberations of the Senate 
and by the amendments which were adopted in the Senate; 
that it was rendered infinitely better and infinitely less liable 
to objection than it was when it came to this body from the 
House of Representatives. I immediately assembled the con- 
ference committee, and on no occasion did I interpose the 
slightest delay, the slightest obstruction to their meeting, and 
to the continuous consideration of that measure in conference. 

The imputation of obstruction can not be laid at my door. 
I think it would have been wise to have retained many of the 
Senate amendments. They were stricken from the measure 
over my protest. In the conference I regarded myself not 
merely as a Senator but as the agent, as the delegate, as the 
representative of the Senate. I felt that I ought to retain in 
the measure the deliberate will of the Senate as expressed here 
by repeated votes and by overwhelming majorities. I did not 
recede; I did not betray the trust committed to me by this body. 
I did take charge of the conference committee. I felt then 
and I feel now that I was quite as well qualified to represent 
the Senate, its wishes, and its amendments as the Senator from 
Oregon, whe had favored the measure without the Senate 
amendments. The history and results of the conference justi- 
fies this confidence and this conclusion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there are two ways to 
obstruct. One is by the use of a bludgeon, and the other is by 
the use of a stiletto. It is true, as the Senator says, that when 
this bill was introduced in the Senate it was introduced by me 
at his request, but there has not been a time since I did so that 
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the distinguished chairman of the committee has not useil a 
stiletto on the bill whenever he had an opportunity to do so. 
I say that without unkindness, but I say it is true just the same. 

The Senator speaks of having referred this bill to the sub- 
committee on a certain date and that the subcommittee was 
called together at his request. After he had done me the honor 
to place me in charge of the bill, and after a majority of the 
members of the committee had signed a call for a full meeting 
of the full committee to consider it, he refused positively, and 
appointed and called the subcommittee of which he speaks to- 
gether—one, too, of his own choosing. 

Mr. President, not only is that the case, but while the bill 
was committed by him to my charge on the floor of the Senate, 
because he was opposed to it, the Senator absolutely maintained 
control of the committee; and when the conference committee 
was appointed, if you please, the Senator undertook to name 
the members of the conference to suit himself and his views, out 
of the usual order and contrary to the manner of appointment 
under the practice of the Senate. Then when the conferees met 
the chairman of the committee, although he was known to be 
hostile to the bill, although it was known by me and other mem- 
bers of the committee that he opposed it from the time it was 
introduced until this very moment, took charge of the confer- 
ence as chairman of the committee and obstructed in every way 
possible the prompt consideration of the bill. 

I say these things, Mr. President, in view of the statement 
made by the Senator that because some of the Senate conferees, 
after having sat for a week in an effort to agree upon a bill and 
to sustain the amendments put on by the Senate, following the 
rules of this conference and all other conferences between the 
two bodies, finally receded in order to reach an agreement, after 
having been in conference from Thursday until Wednesday— 
that because some of the Senate conferees who were anxious to 
get this bill before Congress for action in compliance with the 
demands of the people of the country and of the President, who 
is responsible for the conduct of this war, they must forsooth 
have branded on their foreheads the word “ recede.” 

Mr. President, I had rather be charged with following in the 


footsteps of the distinguished President of the United States i 


in the conduct of this war, crawling, if you please, on hands and 
knees in order to win the same, than to stand in opposition to 
him and to be continually consorting. conspiring, and treating 
with the enemies of the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

To those Senators who have been opposing the President not 
only in reference to raising an Army but in properly supplying’ 
it I will say that their illustrious example is being followed 
by men in humbler walks of life, opposing the selective draft, 
and all measures for properly raising and equipping an army, 
resulting in some States in riot and bloodshed. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate now to end this discus- 
sion at the earliest possible moment and put this bill through, 
so that, for good or evil, it may find a place on the statute books 
and that the President may have an opportunity to undertake to 
put it into execution. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think there is no way in 
which I could emphasize the very strong feeling I have as to 
the provision of this bill now under discussion than by, objecting 
to the adoption of this conference report. I believe it is the 
first time I have every opposed anything that the adminis- 
tration has wanted. I lay myself open to the imputation in the 
press of the country of obstructing the passage of the food bill, 
although I dare say that there is no man on the floor of the 
Senate who has helped to advance it any more than I have. 
Therefore, Mr. President, it does emphasize the spirit that moves 
me to object to the elimination of this special provision from this 
bill. I do it not because of any preconceived notions of my 
own but because I am absolutely certain it will lead to serious 
trouble, serious trouble that we mfght well avoid, serious trouble 
that ought not to be fomented by a provision of this kind, par- 
ticularly after the attention of the Senate and of the country 
has been called to it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator read the language of the 
amendment which he proposed when the bill was under consid- 
eration in the Senate and which was afterwards stricken out 
in conference? 

Mr. HOLLIS. The amendment was as follows: 


Sec. 26. That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal, 
modify, or affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes, approved October 15, 1914. 
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Section 6 of the Clayton Act provides merely that nothing 
in the Sherman Antitrust Act shall be construed to prohibit the 
ordinary functions of farmers’ unions and labor unions. - Sec- 
tion 20 provides that no injunction shall be issued by a Federal 
court to prevent a strike carried on in the usual way unless it is 
affirmatively shown that irreparable injury is likely to occur. 
It then provides that no injunction shall be issued to prevent 
peaceful picketing or persuasion or other ordinary legitimate 
methods of striking. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield further to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does not the Senator think that, if neces- 
sary, such an amendment can be enacted subsequently as sub- 
stantive and independent legislation? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think it might, but I should dislike to under- 
take the contract of getting it through both Houses at this time. 
I think the situation may be so serious that the administration 
will have to take hold and insist on having it passed. If so, it 
will go through; otherwise I doubt if it could be put through. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 7 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, T hesitate to interrupt the Sen- 
ator further, but I feel that I ought to make one or two observa- 
tions in view of the remarks of the Senator from Oregon. He 
has suggested that I appointed a subcommittee -without de- 
ferring to his will. I acknowledge that I did appoint a sub- 
committee upon my own responsibility, because I had made a 
canvass of the Senate and had ascertained the objections en- 
tertained by the Senate to the bill. I desired to see if those 
objections could not be met and the bill placed upon the path 
to final passage in a much-improved form as compared with its 
character when it came from the House. I did appoint a sub- 
committee. I think every amendment but one recommended 
by the subcommittee to the whole committee was adopted by 
the whole committee, and afterwards the whole committee was 
forced to adopt that single exception. The Senate, as I remem- 
ber, agreed to every amendment recommended by the whole com- 
mittee which had previously been recommended to the whole 
committee by the subcommittee of my own appointment. 

The Senator complains that I undertook to appoint the con- 
ference committee on behalf of the Senate. I did; and if I had 
been successful the word “ recede” would not have been so con- 
spicuous a legend upon the foreheads of certain Senators, 

He complains that I undertook to appoint the conferees other- 
wise than in the order of their seniority upon the committee. 
That is true, Mr. President, but in that I violated no precedent. 
The conference committee on the food-survey bill was not 
selected in the order of seniority; and when that much-vaunted 
reform came over the Democratic side of the Senate some four 
or five years ago, the rule of seniority was abolished. There was 
no longer any rule or obligation requiring the appointment of 
conferees in the order of their precedence on a committee. 

I was not so anxious to respect the ancient, iron-clad rule of 
seniority in selecting conferees as I was to have conferees 
who would in good faith stand by the action of the Senate, 
and who would not, as some of them did, back and fill and 
ultimately recede, as I had hazarded the prediction they would 
recede. I will not say that some of them were appointed to 
recede, 

Mr, President, this is the extent of my offending in that regard. 
So far as it is the desire of the Senator from Oregon to “ crawl 
like vermin in and out the crevices of the throne,” that, sir, is 
a matter of taste. The Senator can consult his own feelings, 
and I shall not challenge his liberty to pursue that course. As 
a Senator of the United States and as a member of the confer- 
ence committee I shall discharge my full duty as I see my duty. 
I shall accept the full responsibility; I shall accept the responsi- 
bility for my votes in the Senate, for my conduct in the confer- 
ence. I shall not be driven from the path of duty either by 
the threats of power nor decoyed from that path by the smiles 
and the blandishments of power. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator from New Hampshire further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield further to the Senator from Oregon? : 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, . Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
the Senator from Oklahoma will discharge his duty as a Sena- 
tor as he understands his duty and as his conscience permits 
and directs, but, while he is touching upon that subject, let me 
say that this is not the first administration bill he has opposed. 


He has the right to do it; nobody questions that right; it is 
his duty to do it when he feels that his conscience calls him 
to do it; but the Senator seems to forget that the United States 
is at war with one of the most powerful nations on the face of 
the earth. Not enly has he obstructed this measure, but he has 
obstructed other measures. If the Senator claims any. glory 
because of that course, Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that because of his opposition to some of the measures 
that have been enacted here and the doctrines he has preached 
I suspect that a number of young men out in his State have 
been killed in riots in opposition to the selective draft. Whether 
or not he was instrumental in bringing about that condition I do 
not know, but well do I know that the very men who are resist- 
ing the enforcement of the law that was enacted by Congress for 

an army deriye encouragement from the preachments 
2 the Senator in the Senate and in other parts of the United 

tates. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield further to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator takes occasion to say that this is 
not the first measure that I have obstructed in the Senate. The 
Senator is rather liberal in his definition of the word “ obstruc- 
tion.” I have demonstrated, I think to the satisfaction of every 
Senator who has any sense of justice, that I have not obstructed 
either the food-survey bill or the food-dictatorship bili. I have 
speeded both to their passage, and have passed that responsibil- 
ity to those who have sought dominion over the industries of 
this country. I have undertaken to make the present bill con- 
stitutional, to make it effective, to make it practicable. and to 
render it, in my judgment, less calculated to work inevitable 
mischief than to work some sort of benefit to this country. I 
challenge the Senator to state what other measure I have ob- 
structed on its passage through the Senate. I say he will try 
in vain to name it. A 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest the selective-draft bill, that 
was recommended F 

Mr. GORE. I say that the Senator is again in error, and it 
shows his liberality not onły in definition but, I had almost 
said, in the discussion of the fact. 

Mr. President, for reasons which I need not mention I was 
not able to discuss the selective-draft measure upon its passage 
through this body. Under the five-minute rule I had the Secre- 
tary read at the desk a telegram to a newspaper in my State 
outlining my objections to that measure. The reading of that 
telegram required less than five minutes. Is that the offense for 
which the Senator arraigns me before the Senate and the 
country? Am I to be characterized as an obstructionist for op- 
posing a measure revolutionizing the traditions of this coun- 
try? I occupied less than five minutes. That five minutes was 
employed by the Secretary at the desk. 

Mr. President, when the draft bill passed in 1863 during the 

Civil War there were 115 votes in the House for that measure. 
There were 49 votes against that measure in the House. There 
was much less division upon the passage of the recent measure, 
and as much as I opposed that measure—opposing it until the 
volunteer system had been given a trial—I disclaim as un- 
founded upon fact any imputation to the effect that I obstructed 
its passage. 
Mr. President, there has been some resistance to the enforce- 
ment of the draft in the great young State which I have the 
honor in part to represent in this body. I issued an interview 
on yesterday, appearing in the morning papers, accounting, as I 
believe, for this resistance. It originated, as I am informed, 
among the Seminole Indians and the Seminole freedmen, being 
the negroes who were owned by the Seminoles when slavery 
prevailed in this country. 

In the Indian appropriation bill passed last winter a provi- 
sion was inserted providing for a payment of $200 per capita to 
these Indians and to their freedmen. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury ruled, however, that the payment could not be made 
on account of some ancient statute in relation to a school fund. 
The Indians felt that they had a grievance on account of the 
nonpayment of this money. They protested against fighting for 
a country—to use their own language—which would not vouch- 
safe to them their own rights. They had, as they believed, an 
accumulation of grievances; and I said in the interview, and I 
say now, that, at least so far as these people are concerned, 
they ought to be judged generously in this hapless protest 
against the law of the land. 

Sir. I repeat, the Senate and the country must acquit me not 
only of obstruction but of any attempt to obstruct against the 
pending measure or against the selective-draft measure. But, 
sir, it is not necessary for me to disown that unfounded im- 
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peachment. The injustice of that charge, if not known of all 
men,” is at least known of all Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry who was neither on the subcom- 
mittee referred to that had this bill under consideration nor on 
the conference committee, that I ought to say just a word in 
relation to this controversy between the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, it was known, I presume generally, that the 
chairman of the committee was opposed to the bill. I think no 
one would want to take away from the chairman his right to 
oppose it. No one denies but that he was conscientious in his 
opposition; but when it is said that he undertook to obstruct 
it, it seems to me that some one who was not on either one of 
those committees and who knows what happened ought not to 
permit this occasion to go by without telling what he knows in 
regard to it. 

When this bill was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the chairman of the committee appointed a 
subcommittee to consider it, there might have been a discussion 
as to whether there ought to have been a subcommittee ap- 
pointed or whether it ought to have been considered by the full 
committee. There is an opportunity for honest men to dis- 
agree as to which course ought to be taken. That a man can be 
patriotic and honest and anxious for expedition and take either 
course no man can deny. 

When the chairman appointed that committee he put the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on the committee, and 
I was left off the committee. He put other Members on the 
committee that were of shorter service on the committee than 
myself. I never for a moment thought of charging the chairman 
of the committee with being unfair. He was exercising a discre- 
tion that was right. There was nothing wrong about it, as far 
as I know. When he selected the conferees, again, he selected 
the Senator from Oregon as one of the conferees, Again he went 
over my head and put some one on the conference committee who 
was junior in service to me; and again it seemed to me that 
there could be no charge made of anything wrong in regard to 
it. He exercised an honest and a fair discretion. 

The chairman of the committee did this first act, the selecting 
of the committee, without any hesitancy. As I remember, it 
was done the same day that the bill was brought here. There 
never was a bill that came from the House to the Senate that was 
brought up for consideration by the committee quicker than this 
one. It would have been an impossibility to do it quicker. That 
subcommittee were in session all day, as I happen to know. The 
next day the full committee was called. There was more expedi- 
tion than some members of the committee thought was proper 
for a full consideration of the important subject that was 
brought before it; and I think I am in a position to make this 
statement, because if, in the parliamentary practice that has 
gone on in the past, there is anything in the rule of seniority, I 
have a right to complain. I want here and now to testify that 
it seems to me the chairman of the committee has expedited this 
matter as much as any man could expedite it who was in favor 
of it. I think if anything, when he knew he was opposed to it 
and the President was for it, that, as the saying goes, he leaned 
backward in order not to have any delay. 

I have never yet heard any member of the committee even 
indirectly intimate that the chairman in any way delayed any- 
thing. We were in session the next day all day, as I remember, 
and, as the chairman has said, the amendments suggested by this 
subcommittee, with one exception, I think—I think there was not 
more than that—were all agreed to. I did not favor all of them. 
I did not agree and I suppose I will not agree with the chairman 
of the committee when it comes to roll call on this conference 
report, but I do not want to see any injustice done to the chair- 
man; and unwittingly, I think, my friend from Oregon has done 
the chairman. an injustice. 

We were in session all that day. That one amendment—by 
the way, an amendment that the chairman himself favored—was 
defeated in the committee. Afterwards, through the influence of 
the White House, another meeting of the committee was called, 
and the action of the committee was changed, and that amend- 
ment agreed to. 

I believe, Mr, President, that this much ought to be said by 
one who knows what the facts are, and who has not taken any 
part in the matter, in defense of the chairman’s position. I have 
not agreed with the chairman on this bill in a great many re- 
spects from the beginning; but I have never, in all the discus- 
sions that we have had, seen an intimation of any unpatriotic 


act or any intention, even indirectly, to delay action and con- 
sideration. On the other hand, he has always favored and 
always urged immediate action, I thought sometimes without 
sufficient time for full consideration. X 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, there is only one test with 
which I am familiar by which to determine whether strikes 
should be restrained and curbed, and that is to determine 
whether labor is getting more or less in return for its efforts than 
it has been getting in the past. 

The majority of laboring men are pretty close to the fringe 
of existence all the time. A death in the family, or a serious 
illness, is enough to set back most families of laboring people for 
several months, if not for a year. Now, if it should appear that’ 
wages have increased as much in the last two years as the cost 
of living, and strikes were everywhere prevalent, then it might 
be said with some justice that strikes should be restricted and 
curbed. I have accordingly taken pains to inform myself as to 
the relative advance of wages and the cost of living. I intended 
to read several paragraphs from the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate on this pár- 
ticular bill, but I will read only a very short portion, because 
the point seems to be pretty generally recognized. 

I read from the testimony of Dr. Clyde L. King, an assistant 
professor of political science in the University of Pennsylvania, 
There was a food riot in Philadelphia, and because of the 
food riot Dr. King made an investigation of the wage question 
and the high-cost-of-living question and the labor-union question 
in Philadelphia. I invite the attention of the Senate to Dr. 
King's testimony. I will read merely his conclusions. He said, 
on page 105: 


The conclusion is cleariy this: That money wages have not increased 
certainly over 20 per cent; that foods have increased around 27 to 33 
per cent, In other words, the actual wage has gone down; and it is 
very clear—I am giving these figures here in order to drive home the 
necessity for national action—it is certainly very clear that the actual 
wage can not continue to go down without very great suffering and 
without real direful consequences, 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it would be of interest, in connection 
with what the Senator from New Hampshire has just been say- 
ing, to call to his attention the fact that the deposits in the 
Massachusetts savings banks last year were twice as great as 
they have ever been in the history of the State—that is, the 
increase in deposits over the previous year. 

The deposits in the Massachusetts savings banks as nearly as 
possible represent the sayings of labor. There are more than 
2,500,000 depositors in a population of less than 4,000,000, and 
no man can have a deposit of more than $1,600 in the Massa- 
chusetts savings banks. It is not a place where men of wealth, 
or even of considerable means, leave their money, but it is the 
place where the average workingman does leave his savings. 

For example, in the city of Lawrence, about which we heard 
a good deal two or three years ago—a city of probably less than 
100,000 population, even under present conditions—there are 
three savings banks, and there are 30,000 deposits in one of 
them and practically as many in the other two’; in other words, 
two-thirds as many deposits in savings banks in that city as 
there are people in the city. 

I cite these facts simply to indicate that notwithstanding the 
high prices last year the workingman of Massachusetts was able 
to save twice as much as he has done in any previous year in 
the history of the State. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I have heard everything in the 
world proved by the savings-bank statistics of Massachusetts. 
There is no doubt that Massachusetts usually gets her share 
of what is going along, and I thihk Massachusetts has had her 
full share of the profits that have been made out of this war 
in the past two or three years. I am talking about the country 
generally. The Senator may quote savings-bank statistics from 
now to doomsday, but he can not wipe out testimony such as 
I have just read. My own investigation leads me to believe 
that the cost of what is called the table in the family of the 
average workingman has nearly doubled in the past three years, 
and I know that wages have not increased more than 20 or 30 
per cent. 3 

Mr. President, I have explained that I regret that I must vote 
against this conference report. It does not mean that the bill 
must be killed if the conference report is rejected. It is evi- 
dent from what has taken place.on the floor of the Senate 
to-day that the Senate believes that this amendment should be 
replaced in the bill. I hope those who really believe it, and 
who see the necessity for it, will vote with me to reject the report. 
There is no doubt that if the report goes back to the conference 
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committee they will quickly restore this provision, and they 
may just as quickly report the bill back; and I am sure if it is 
reported back with that amendment restored the bill will 
promptly pass. 

I say that because I want the Senator in charge of the bill 
to understand my great friendliness for him, my belief that he 
has acted throughout with the greatest consideration for me 
personally, and my hope that he will not consider it at all a 
personal criticism of him because I feel obliged, for good and 
sufficient reasons, to vote against the adoption of the report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire—for whom I entertain the very 
highest regard, both as to his ability and as to his sincerity— 
that I do not believe it will do any good to refer this bill back 
to the conferees. I am frank to say that I never heard 
anyone say that this amendment was stricken from the bill in 
conference in order that strikes might be prohibited, if need be, 
during the time of this war. 

In order to get the matter before the Senate, let me call 
attention to the amendment which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Horts] proposed on the floor of the Senate; and I 
think it was put into the bill by way of amendment, without 
much discussion, as I now recall. It is section 26 of the bill as it 
finally passed the Senate, and is as follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal, modify, or 
affect either section 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An act to sup- 

lement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
‘or other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

Mr. President, the sections of the act approved October 15, 
1914, to which that exception was intended to apply, are as 
follows. I read this in order that the context may be in the 
RECORD. 

Section 6 of the so-called Clayton Act provides: 

That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws s be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticul- 
tural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain 
individual members of such organizations from law ou 
the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the 
members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws. x 

The bill under consideration does not in any way affect or 
repeal that provision of the law. Why refer to it, then? 

The other section is section 20 of that act: 

That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any 
court of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in uoy 
case between an employer and employees, or between employers an 
employees, or between employees, or between persons caployet and 
persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable Injury to property, or to a property right, of the 
party making the application, for which jury there is no adequate 
remedy at law, and such property or pro} y right must be described 
with particularity in the application, which must be in writing and 
sworn to by the applicant or his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shail prohibit any per- 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 5 any 
relation of employment. or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so io do; or from attending at any place where any such 1 
or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obta g or 
communicating information, or from peacefully persuad any person 
to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or 
to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommen „ advising, 
or 8 others by peacefu and lawful means so to do; or from 
aying or giving to, or withholding from, any person engaged in such 
dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; or 
from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful pur- 
ponas or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done 
n the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of 
the acts specified in this . re be considered or held to be vio- 
lations of any law of the Unit tates, ' 


Those are the provisions of the Clayton bill, supplemental to 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, which the Senator by his amend- 
ment proposed to have excepted from the operation of the pend- 
ing food bill. As I understand the Senator, the particular part 
of the bill which he says would prevent peaceful picketing by 
labor organizations or peaceful strikes is covered in section 4 of 
the food bill, which provides that it shall be unlawful— 

To conspire. combine, agree, or arrange with any other person (a) to 
Umit the facilities for 5 producing, harvesting, manufactur- 
ing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries, : 

Mr. President, there is not anything in this act, it seems to me, 
that would prevent labor organizations from peaceful picketing 
or the peaceful strike if they see fit to indulge in it; and while, 
as I said, I did not vote against the Senator’s amendment, and 
I do not recall having been with the conferees when it was re- 
ceded from, I would not have hesitated to do so in conference, 
because I think it unnecessary. It was insisted upon by the 
Senate conferees for quite a while and finally went out. I 
really do not know how many days it had been in conference 
before the Senate conferees finally receded. But, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I have not any fear that in the administration of the food 
law anything would be attempted by the President or by the 
agencies which he has power to create under, the act to prevent 
any labor or other organization from doing in a peaceful way 
all that they can now do under the Clayton law to protect them- 
selves and their rights, without any saving clause in the bill 
under consideration. It is not necessary in this bill in order to 
protect those rights. 

Mr. HARDWICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will permit me very briefly, 
the argument of the able Senator from Oregon does not meet 
the case at all. The provision of the food bill to which I have 
adverted makes it a distinct criminal offense for two of the 
officials of a labor union to arrange with each other to call a 
strike. If the officials of a labor union can not call a strike, 
a strike can not be effectively put into force. The provisions 
of the Clayton Act allow the ordinary procedures of labor unions 
to be carried out without the participants being held to violate 
the law. Therefore if the’ amendment stays out of this bill 
strikes will be effectively prohibited in the classes of industries 
that come under the purview of the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
conference report, and I propose to give the Senate briefly 
three reasons why I shall do so. 

Before I give those three reasons, however, I wish to say 
in just a word, having due regard to the rules of this body and 
the proprieties of this occasion, because during my temporary 
absence from the city a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, in gross violation of the rules of that body and in gross 
violation of the proprieties and decencies of parliameneary inter- 
course, undertook to criticize and assail not only myself but 
other Mémbers of this body whose conduct and whose views 
on different questions failed to meet his august approval. 

I shall not dignify this gentleman—and I use the word in a 
strict parliamentary sense, as the rules of the Senate require 
it—by any particular attention at my hands. The statement 
that he made about me was positively untrue, namely, that I 
had held up the aviation bill 10 days. I offered an amendment 
and spoke nine minutes on it, and this distinguished gentleman 
at the other end of the Capitol said I had held up the aviation 
bill for 10 days! Well, of course, a man who speaks so loosely 
as that, and with so little regard both for the proprieties and 
for the truth, is not worthy of reply. I think it is better for 
things of that sort to be passed over. He violated the rules of 
the body to which he belongs, anyway. 

Of course it is a matter of very deep regret to me, of very - 
real regret, that my conduct as a Member of this body does not 
meet with the approval of that distinguished personage, but 
somehow or other I will try to get along without it. It will 
grieve me terribly to have to do it, but I will attempt to con- 
tinue to discharge my duty in this body without very much con- 
cern for his opinion, or for him. I care nothing for either. 

There are three reasons why I am opposed to this conference 
report. There are three besides the first one I am going to 
mention, so there are really four. I want to be perfectly candid 
with the Senate. I am against this bill, and therefore I am 
against the conference report. The same reasons that im- 
pelled me to vote against this bill when it was put on its 
passage impel me to oppose the adoption of the conference 
report, because I think the bill is fundamentally and struc- 
turally wrong and can not be made right. I am very much 
more against the conference report, however, than I was against 
the bill that we passed in the Senate, because I believe this 
bill is an infinitely worse bill than the one that the Senate 
voted up a week or so ago, and I am going to give three reasons 
why I think so. k 

In the first place, I do not know how other Senators feel, 
but I am willing to bestow all the dictatorial power, all the 
one-man power, that can be enacted or that any Senator can 
desire when it comes to the prosecution of a military and naval 
campaign, when it comes to military ‘operations against the 
foe, but I am utterly unwilling now, as I have always been, to 
assent to the one-man-power proposition in our ordinary civil 
and civic affairs. In Prussia, in Russia as it was under the 
Romanoffs, in some of the foreign countries where autocracies 
exist, it may be all right to have food dictators or food con- 
trollers or whatever else you want to call them, but as far as I 
am concerned I confess I am old-fashioned enough, democratic 
enough, American enough, not to like this one-man-power 
business. I infinitely prefer a board of three. There is more 
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balance to it; there is more chance to avoid mistakes; there is 
more chance that the board so constituted will not be guilty 
of arbitrary, despetic, and unfair conduct. You at least are 
addressing yourself to the intelligence and integrity of three 
men rather than one. 

The Senate thought so by an overwhelming vote—almost two 
to one. My recollection is—I have not the figures before me 
that the vote was about 50 to 33. 

Mr. GRONNA. There were very few votes against the board; 
I think not to exceed 12 votes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator is wrong. My recol- 
lection is that the amendment was sustained by two or three 
to one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The first vote to which the 
Song e e I recall it because I was one of 

e 10. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then the verdict was more overwhelming 
than I thought. I thought the final vote that was the real test 
on the question was about 54 to 32, or something like that. 
Anyhow, the Recorp will show. But the fact remains the Senate 
voted for the amendment by an overwhelming majority. I think 
about two to one. The Senator from California thinks on an 
equally significant vote it was almost six to one in favor of this 
proposition of a board of three instead of one to constitute this 
board or this dictatorship or this controllership, whatever you 
may wish to call it. 

Now, what reason haye we to change our minds in so short a 
time? What has happened to cause us to change it? What 
change has come over the spirit of our dream? Can any Senator 
avow it? Can any Senator give us the reasons now why the 
Senate ought to so completely reverse itself in so short a time 
on so well considered a proposition? If there is a reason, it does 
not appeal to me. It is not founded in logic. It is not founded, 
in my judgment, on any change of conviction on the part of any 
Senator. I think the Senate ought to maintain its position. I 
do not think it ought to agree to this conference report, because 
the conferees deliberately surrendered the position of the Senate 
on this matter, taken after a long struggle over this question 
and after a full understanding of it. When conferees do that, 
and do it in my judgment unnecessarily, then I do not think 
we ought to accept their work when they submit it to be ap- 
proved by the body of which they are the agents. 

Second, I am opposed to the adoption of this conference report 
because the conferees have stricken from the bill the provision for 
a committee to supervise war expenditures. That was another 
proposal adopted by the Senate by an almost two-to-one vote. 

Mr. President, if that committee had been proposed in the 
same language that a similar committee was constituted during 
the Civil War and if its jurisdiction had extended beyond guard- 
ing and examining and looking into the expenditure of the money 
that we appropriate, and might have trenched upon the conduct 
of the war generally, as far as military and naval operations 
go, the selections of generals and admirals and other things 
that ought to belong exclusively to the executive department, 
then I could understand how Senators or people outside of this 
body, and even outside of Congress, might have opposed it. 
Frankly I could not have supported such a proposal myself. I 
do think, opposed as I am to conferring despotic power on the 


Executive, that when it comes to military matters the Executive 
- ought to have full power, and I am ready to vote to give it at any 


time; but how on earth anybody could object to Congress appoint- 
ing a joint committee to go over the expenditures, to see as far as 
we can how the money that we appropriate is spent, and to see 
that it shall be spent in no other way except as the law provides, 
and economically spent—I say, how anyone anywhere could op- 
pose any such proposition is beyond my comprehension. 

It seems to me that any President of the United States would 
be more than glad to share responsibility of this kind with a 
joint committee of Congress. It seems to me that any executive 
of any country on this earth, carrying the awful load of respon- 
sibility in respect to matters of this kind that the executive 
must carry and carrying it as he must with the aid of hundreds 
and thousands of men whom he must appoint to help exercise 
the executive authority, would be glad to have Congress look 
into these expenditures and do all it can to keep everything 
right and straight. 

So I can not understand the opposition to the appointment 
of a joint congressional committee, whose functions shall be 
limited entirely and solely to the expenditures of the money that 
Congress has appropriated. I can not see why the conferees 
should have found it necessary to again abandon the position 
that the Senate had taken by an overwhelming vote. 

Now, there is a third reason why I think the conference report 
ought to be rejected. It grows out of the licensing section—sec- 
tion 5, I believe. It is found on page 8 of the conference print. 
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Mr. President, I do not want to take up any considerable part 
of the Senate’s time, so I am not going to read all this language 
to the Senate. Senators who are interested in the subject have 
the provisions of the section as reported by the conferees before 
them or they can readily obtain access to the printed copy that 
contains it. 

When the bill was before the Senate originally a great many 
of us thought that the licensing section was the most dangerous 
as well as the most unnecessary of all the powers conferred. 
So in response to that sentiment developed on this floor the 
Senate committee first, and the Senate itself finally, very much 
limited the licensing section, specifying a few, and only a few, 
articles and commodities to which it should be applied. It went 
to conference in that shape. But it comes out of the conference 
in a form and shape that is, if anything, more objectionable 
than the original language of the House bill. It confers broader 
powers, more despotic powers, more autocratic powers over 
American business than the original proposal did, if such a thing 
as that is possible. After all, I think I shall read it: 

Sec. 5. That from time to time, whenever the President shall find it 
essential to license the importation, manufacture, storage, mining, or 
distribution of any necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the 
purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person shall, 
after a date fixed In the announcement, engage in or carry on any such 
business fied in the announcement of 5 a Pat manufacture, 
storage, ing, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such 
announcement, unless he shall secure and hold a license issued pur- 
suant to this section. The President is authorized to issue such licenses 
and to prescribe regulations for the issuance of licenses and require- 
ments for systems of accounts and auditing of accounts to be kept by 
tien, and the entey on 
agents of the places of business of icenac. sped Sa a Abe | 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. In the interest of accuracy, if the Senator 
will permit me, I have here the official vote of the Senate 
upon the question whether there should be one administrator 
or a board of three. s 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would be glad if the Senator would give 
the figures. 

Mr. GRONNA. On the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH ]——- 

Mr. HARDWICK. For one. 

Mr. GRONNA. For one—in the Committee of the Whole, 
the vote was as the Senator from California [Mr, Jounson] 
has stated, yeas 10, nays 63. When the bill was reported to 
the Senate another amendment for one was offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustine], and that amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 60 to 23. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The final vote was 60 to 23—over 2 to 1. 
I thank the*Senator for putting the figures into the RECORD 
in the interest of accuracy. 

Now, Mr. President, going on just one moment with the 
licensing section, a more despotic, autocratic, and unnecessary 
power over the great businesses and industries of the people of 
a free country was never conferred in the history of all time, 
in my judgment, on anybody—king, emperor, kaiser, president, 
or what not—than is suggested in this bill. It is unnecessary ; 
utterly so. What Senator has stood before the Senate or the 
country giving any reason for this broad licensing power? 
Are we to be told that in a free country we are to surrender 
all the business of the country to the control of the Executive 
authority, to be carried on according to the will of one man, 
and that we ought to do it without the slightest showing being 
made on earth that there is any necessity for it or that it 
has any real or direct connection with the prosecution of 
the war? j 

Ah, Senators, I can see how if an invading army was sweep- 
ing this country, I can see how if it was necessary from 
the standpoint of the preservation of the Nation’s life, I can 
see how if the Senate thought it was necessary in order to per- 
petuate the Government itself, almost any power might be 
granted, The Constitution itself is broad enough to permit it, 
and the war powers are vast enough and deep enough and 
strong enough to permit it. 

In order to accomplish it we do not have to do like some 
Senator has suggested—suspend the Constitution—because the 
Constitution itself contains all the elements of any needed 
and necessary power for the prosecution of this or any other 
war, But it does seem to me that before we undertake to 
delegate this vast authority over American business of every 
kind and character everywhere, from a blacksmith shop to a 
department store, it would be just as well for us at least to 
believe ourselves that it has some real and direct connectios 
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with the war, and there is some real 8 in the interest 
of the country, its Government, and its people to do it. 

For one, before I can vote for any such proposition as that, 
which is a complete reversal of all the principles of the Ameri- 
can people—which is Prussianism, in my judgment, instead of 
Americanism—it will have to be shown to me pretty plainly, 
pretty clearly, pretty distinctly, and pretty convincingly, that 
the interests of the Nation are really involved, that the life of 
the country itself is at stake, and that this is really a part of 
the necessary defense of the country itself. No such showing 
as that has been made, or even attempted, and in its absence 
it is incomprehensible to me how any Senator of the United 
States can think of voting such vast, arbitrary, and unnecessary 
powers. 

For all those reasons, Mr. President, I believe the conference 
report ought to be rejected, and I shall so vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield, although I had concluded what I 
rose to say. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia a 
question. The Senator is opposed to the adoption of this 
report for three reasons, one of which he states to be the elim- 
ination of the proposed joint committee to supervise war ex- 
penditures. I understood the Senator to say that he would be 
opposed to a joint committee which undertook in any wise to 
participate in the problems directly connected with the conduct 
of the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Or the war itself. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to ask the Senator what he 
thluks such a committee as is proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment would do? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would the Senator like to have an ar 
now? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Les. 

Mr. HARDWICK. My idea is that such a committee would 
go over all the expenditures we have made to see how they are 
spent. The committee would investigate whether the purposes 
designated in the bill were within the compass of the law and 
whether the money had been honestly spent for the purpose 
authorized by law or not. In other words, the committee would 
do all in its power to secure an honest, economical use of the 
money for the purpose for which it had been appropriated. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I understand the Senator to concede 
that the committee would act as a sort of legislative auditing 
committee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Somewhat so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the Senator think it necessary for 
Congress to appoint Senators and Representatives to act as 
auditors? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it is very necessary sometimes. 
I have seen a great many instances in my 20 years’ service 
where it did a great deal of good. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me put a hypothetical case to the Sena- 
tor. Suppose the committee that is proposed should begin to 
investigate as to how the $640,000,000 appropriated for the 
Aviation Corps was being expended, and should discover that 
a certain type of flying machine was being bought by the de- 
partment, and suppose this committee of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives thought it ought to be another type of machine 
bought, does not the Senator think that that committee could 
address itself to the consideration of that subject strictly under 


the authority conveyed by the amendment? 


Mr. HARDWICK. I think not. I do not think they would 
have any such power. The amendment was not framed for any 
such purpose as that. It is not designed for any such purpose 
as that, and it could not be done, under its language. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The language is: 

It shall be the duty of said committee to keep itself advised with re- 
gard to the expenditure of all appropriations bearing on the conduct of 
the war made by Congress and the contracts oats — thereto made by 
officers of the executive department, and it shall be the duty of the 
executive departments, on request, to keep said committee fully advised 
as to such expenditures and contracts, 

I call the Senator’s attention to this fact, that the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the Civil War had no power on earth 
except to investigate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is greatly mistaken, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What power had it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not the language now. If the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] were here he would give 
it. They had a great deal of power to consult and investigate. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator let me answer that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 


Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The chief power of that committee during the 
Civil War was to assist and make post-mortem findings upon 
defunct generals, 

Mr. HARDWICK.’ Upon defunct generals and lost campaigns, 
That was their principal purpose. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It was an investigating power. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; it was a committee appointed on the 
conduct of the war. That is its specific language. It was a 
committee “on the conduct of the war.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. In conversation with members of the con- 
ference I think there“vill be no secret in saying that those who 
favored the amendment were perfectly willing, if the language 
gave any power as to the conduct of the war, to recede as far 
as that was concerned and confine it exclusively to the duty 
of looking into the financial expenditures. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly, and that was exactly what 
this proposition meant. It was purposely changed before we 
voted on it from the language employed in the creation of the 
Civil War Committee. Some of us who supported this pro- 
posal realized the difficulties and dangers and disadvantages of 
adopting a proposal of that sort, but in this proposal, the one 
offered finally by the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], it was expressly, by its language, limited to an exami- 
nation into expenditures, and possibly the word “contracts” > 
was put in also—expenditures and contracts. It did not have 
the very general language relating to the conduct of the war 
which authorized the Civil War Committee, as pointed out by 
the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr, NELSON], to sit 
as a sort of post-mortem board on defunct generals and lost 
campaigns. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me further—— f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Committee on the Conduct of the War 
in the Civil War did not confine itself to matters in the nature 
of post mortems. It undertook to interfere with the organiza- 
tion of the Army. One thing I distinctly remember was not in 
the nature of a post-mortem investigation, but the committee 
of Senators and Representatives set themselves up as mili- 
tary authorities as to how to organize an army, 

Mr, HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator 
need not worry himself about the language creating that com- 
mittee. We are not so much concerned with that as we are 
with the pending proposal, The words “the conduct of the 
war” were not included in the language of the pending pro- 
posal. It was not proposed to give this committee any power 
on earth, except the power to look into expenditures and 
contracts. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, Mr. President; but, if I may submit 
a further observation, it seems to me to be plain common 
sense that if a committee is to investigate expenditures which 
have been made by the departments of the Government the pur- 
suit of that power will lead its nose into every activity of the 
Government, and it can pursue its investigations just as aps 
as the money is spent. That seems to me to be plain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a committee to smell the Executive. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is what it is—a committee to snoop 
around. It is what we might call a collection of Paul Prys to 
run around and see if the United States Government, through its 
executive branch, is spending the money in a way which meets 
with the approval and judgment of that committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am taking the Senator's time. 

Mr. HARDWICK.. Go on. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I care not what the language of the resolu- 
tion is. The fact of the matter is that if the committee can 
investigate expenditures it can investigate the purposes for which 
the expenditures are made and can report to Congress its views 
upon the wisdom of those expenditures for those particular pur- 
poses and can air before the country all of the activities of the 
Executive in the conduct of the war. That is what it seems to 
me the particular committee provided for in this amendment, 
which the conferees have left out, in substance was authorized to 
do. I care not for the form of it, but it seems to me that the lan- 
guage written into the bill by the Senate, being the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], was nothing 
more nor less in substance than the creation of a committee simi- 
Wa to the committee on the conduct of the war during the Civil 
War, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I had not intended to say 
another word about the matter, but, of course, the views stated 
by the Senator make it necessary that I should submit one or two 
additional observations. It seems to me as though it were a 
matter of plain common sense that the Congress of the United 
States has a right to inquire how $17,000,000,000 which it shall 
have appropriated is being spent. It seems to me that it has 
come to a pretty pass if the Congress of the United States can not 
propose to do that without being arraigned as trying to snoop 
around at the Executive or, to use the coarser term, to smell 
around him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? S i 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. GORE. Let me ask the Senator from Georgia if he does 
not think if the Government is paying $35 a thousand for lumber 
with which to construct cantonments, while private individuals 
can buy it at $22.50 a thousand, that is a legitimate subject of 
inquiry? If the Government is paying $40 apiece for rifles, 
while it used to pay only $17.90, is that not a legitimate subject of 
inquiry? If the Government is buying lumber in Texas for a 
military post in Atlanta, Ga., instead of buying it in Georgia, is 
not that a legitimate subject of inquiry? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Okla- 
homa might specify, I presume, to even a greater extent than 
he has done. His specification is but an illustration, and a very 
brilliant one, too, of the necessity for this committee. What 
amazes me beyond comprehension is how any executive can 
objeet to it. Prying around! They had better want somebody 
to pry around before the lid blows off. Snoop about! Every 
friend of the President of the United States in this Chamber, 
and in this land, had better pray that he may have all the 
assistance that it is possible for him to have from every honor- 
able source to keep these expenditures down to an honest and 
legitimate basis, to keep down grafting and stealing. I say that 
we have fallen upon evil days, and the Congress of the United 
States has sunk to a low estate if we can not claim the right to 
see how the money which we appropriate is being spent, and 
whether or not it is being honestly spent, without being charged 
with being Paul Prys and snoopers. 

The Senator from Delaware insists, in spite of the fact that 
his attention has been specifically directed to the difference in 
language, that this is the same proposal that gave so much 
trouble in the Civil War. With all due respect to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware, he has nothing on earth to do 
but to read the language of the two proposals and to put them 
in parallel columns, and there is not a schoolboy 16 years of age 
in his State or in mine who will not see the difference. In 
one case specific authority to inquire and to advise about the 
conduct of military operations was conferred upon the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I think I have somewhere here the resolu- 
tion creating the joint committee on the conduct of the war 
in 1861. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Secretary will send me the original 
Weeks’s proposition I can show the Senator the scope of the 
resolution which created the committee on the conduct of the 
war. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like the Senator to point out—I 
find I have it not here—where in that resolution is there specific 
authority to look into the conduct of military and naval oper- 
ations of United States? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If I can get the proposal originally sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Massachusetts I will show it to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts right here. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The original proposition of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] is in the very language in 
which the resolution was enacted during the Civil War, It 
reads: 

Resolved dy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, t a joint committee shall 
be appointed composed of six Members of the Senate— 

And so on— 
to be known as the “ Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War.” 

That was the same language which was used in 1861 or 1863, 
whenever it was that resolution was passed. 
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out of the war, shall confer and advise with the President 
United States and the heads of the various executive 5 


and shall make to ngress t 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Now, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator from Georgia made the state- 
ment that the committee constituted during the Civil War 
was specifically authorized to inquire into military and naval 
operations. Where is that specific authority found in the 
resolution which the Senator from Georgia has just read? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The language is: 


To be known as the “ Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Well, the resolution also provides that 
the committee 


shall make a special study of the problems arising out of the war. 


That is as broad as language can make it—not only the prob- 
lems of expenditure or of contracts, but problems of all sorts, 
military, naval, and everything else. If the Senator from 
Delaware will read the history of that period—of course, I 
suppose he has done so; I do not mean that su on in an 
unfriendly way or in an uncomplimentary way—he will find 
that they did assume such authority under that resolution, and 
that their authority to assume it was not questioned by the 
Chief Executive, who repeatedly and continually conferred 
with them about first appointing one general or deposing 
another and about how this, that, or the other should be done 
in the way of military or naval operations. Undoubtedly, if 
the Senator pleases, that is the history of the Civil War com- 
mittee. It not only had, in my opinion, from the language 
of the resolution, the authority to be consulted fully about all 
the problems of the war of all sorts, military as well as 
financial, that grew out of the Civil War, but it actually 
assumed and exercised such authority. Of course, the Senator 
from Delaware must see and must concede that fhe pro- 
posal which was recently submitted to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrEn] expressly and 
purposely cut out all that and specifically and particularly 
confined the operations of this committee to expenditures and 
to contracts made under congressional appropriations. 

can not see, with all deference to my friend, that there is 
anything at all similar in the two proposals; I can not see, 
with all deference to any Senator who is inclined to take the 
other view, how any Senator of the United States, how any 
member of the Cabinet, how anybody who belongs to any 
branch of the Government can object to Congress undertaking 
to find out how and why the money of the people is being 
expended. 

To tell you the honest truth about it, if we were inclined to 
take a selfish view, if we were inclined to shirk the duties 
and responsibilities that belong to us, it would probably be 
wiser for us to have nothing to do with it and to let the re- 
sponsibility rest entirely and solely upon the Executive of 
this country; but, in spite of what the Executive himself may 
think, in spite of what other people may believe, my own 
belief is that the Senate and House of Representatives ought 
to shoulder ‘and share the responsibilities of this character 
whenever they think proper to do so, whether they are re- 
quested to do it or not, or even if it is desired that they should 
not do so. In other words, I think we owe a duty and a re- 


sponsibility to the people of the United States, whose money 


— 


we alone can appropriate, that we can neither shirk nor evade, 


in this matter. 

I can really see no legitimate reason, according to my way 
of looking at the matter, why anyone should oppose it. It 
seems to me that any President of the United States would be 
glad enough to have all the checks and balances and restraints 
thrown about this business that it is possible to have, when 
we are spending these tremendously vast and unprecedentedly 
enormous sums of money, because, at best, no matter what 
anybody may do and no matter what everybody can do, some- 
thing of course is going to go wrong when so much money as 


that is being spent. We ought to minimize that possibility as 


much as we can; we ought to put as many restraints on the 
people who are spending this money as possible; we ought to 
have as many people to whom they are responsible and by 
whom they can be held accountable and to whom they must 
account as is possible. The deterrent effect alone is worth a 
great deal. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator object 
to having read in the Recorp at this point the views of Mr. 
Lincoln with reference to the Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War during the Civil War? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I would rather the Senator would do it in 
his own time, because, as I have just pointed out to the Senate, 
that has no more relation to this problem than the North Pole to 
the South Pole—none in the world—and the Senator can not find 
anything in Lincoln’s works or in any expression from Lincoln 
anywhere that will amount to anything when it is remembered 
that the committee sought to be created at this time is not a com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war and has nothing to do with the 
appointment or demotion of generals and admirals or the mili- 
tary or naval operations, but is solely confined to expenditures 
and to contracts made under appropriations granted by Congress. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. WOLCOTT 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield, and, if so, to whom; or, has he released the floor? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Unless the Senator from Delaware desires 
to interrupt me, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to get the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as throwing some light 
on the subject that is now under discussion, I ask that the Sec- 
retary be permitted to read an editorial from the New York 
World entitled “In the Light of History,” which discusses the 
activities of the Committee on the Conduct of the War during 
the Civil War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent to have the editorial named by him read. Is 
there objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, would the Senator object 
to having that read as soon as I get through, instead of having 
it read now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Oregon yields to the Senator from Mississippi. 

. Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, what the people of the 
United States and what the country now would rather see than 
the appointment of this joint smelling committee would be, if 
such a thing could be organized, a committee on the conduct of 
Congress. I do not know how other Senators feel, but I am 
rapidly reaching the stage where I am, during this war at any 
rate, neither a Democrat nor a Republican, and I believe the 
country is rapidly reaching the stage where they think Congress 
ought to confess that it is divided Into two parties, one in 
favor of supporting the hands of the United States, holding them 
up while this war is going on, and the other in favor of resort- 
ing to every technicality and parliamentary rule possible for the 
purpose of criticizing, injecting suspicion, arousing distrust, and 
giving, not confidence and hand-upholding, but the very opposite 
of it to the administration, the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize a fact which every 16-year- 
old schoolboy, to use the language of the Senator this evening, 
knows. This Congress already has power to investigate the ex- 
penditure of every item of appropriation made by it. I do not 
remember how many standing committees on expenditures there 
are in this august body, but we have a Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the State Department, a Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department, a Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Agriculture, and several other standing com- 


mittees on expenditures in every department of the Government. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Including a Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department and in the Navy Department, the two together 
taking in the whole war, of course, and if there is anything else 
8 related to it the other expenditures committees take 

at in. 

Senators argue as though, if we did not establish this smelling 
committee, we would have no authority to find out what had 
become of the money which we had appropriated, when, if they 
know anything about the rules of the Senate at all, they know 
better. They furthermore know that any morning on any day 
any Senator can come in here and move the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate a special matter, and that any 
Member of the House may do the same thing. 

Either this proposed committee is intended for something 
broader and more remote and more ulterior and less confessed 
than appears upon its face, or else it is unnecessary. If it is 
merely a committee for the investigation of expenditures under 
appropriations of Congress, it is absolutely unnecessary, and if 
it have any ulterior purpose, what is that purpose? I said if 
it have. I put it in the subjunctive because I do not want to be 
unfair. If it have any ulterior purpose, what is that ulterior 
purpose? Ah, it is to display as existent, in this body, suspicion 
and lack of trust in the Executive, whose duty it is to carry 
on the war, as it was the duty of Congress to declare it. 


There may be beyond that, for all I know, the purpose of cre- 
ating distrust or suspicion if they do not already exist. 

I do not know how the President of the United States feels 
about this matter. I know how Lincoln felt about a similar 
committee in his time. Under apparently innocent language 
providing for investigating the problems of the war that com- 
mittee, made up of old Ben Wade and a number of others, under- 
took to direct the military and naval operations of the United 
States. Mr. Lincoln, a long-suffering, patient man; a man 
with the utmost intellectual humility, felt hurt to the core, 
although he did not veto the legislation constituting that com- 
mittee. I repeat that I do not know how the present President 
feels, but I know how I would feel if I were President and 
you passed such a measure. I would veto it quicker than I 
can snap three fingers, and I would tell you that the American 
people had elected me Chief Magistrate and Executive of this 
country, and I was responsible to them in my executive func- 
tions, except in so far as you have the right to investigate, and, 
if necessary, to impeach; that I regarded it as a vote of lack 
of confidence, which you had no right to pass and which I 
would disregard by the power of veto; that, in so for as it was 
necessary to keep this country honest in its expenditures while 
the war was going on, by God's grace I would attempt to do it 
to the best of my ability, and whenever I found that I was help- 
less I would call upon you and upon the American people for 
help; but I did not think it was right beforehand, under the 
guise of doing that which you have a right to do any morning 
in the day, through your standing committees or through your 
special committees, to send out word to the American people 
that I had to be watched, smelled; that Congressmen and 
Senators had to sit around and judge of this contract or the 
other. 

What would occur if you had such a committee? I will ten 
you one thing that would occur—what occurred during the Civil 
War, when many a so-called Christian statesman’s name went 
down to eternal infamy. Why? Because every fellow that 
wanted to sell lumber or tents or uniforms or shoes to the 
Federal Government was constantly engaged in interviewing 
some member of the joint committee. Here is a man that they 
have bought shoes from, or bought lumber from, and I bid 
something less,“ or “If I had furnished them there would have 
been a less freight rate,” and that gave the Christian states- 
man a chance to operate, and the Christian statesman operated. 

Thank God, that day has passed. That sort of thing would 
not happen now to the same extent, but this would happen: 
That committee would be dogged to death, as Congressmen and 
Senators are now dogged to death, by men who want to be 
introduced to one department or another in order that they 
may get a chance to make Army contracts. I had oceasion 
not long ago to tell a young Member of the Senate, as the re- 
sult of my experience of nearly a quarter of a century in public 
life, if he wanted to be sure of one thing in this world, never 
even to listen to a man that told him he wanted him to intro- 
duce him to somebody to get a contract. 

Now I go back to the first point. Either this committee is not 
intended to do simply and solely and only what the language 
says, or else this committee is an unnecessary committee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
has the floor. Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the Senator think that this committee, 
under the language, has any power to conduct its investiga- 
tions in such broad range as I indicated a moment ago? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, absolutely. If a committee is a com- 
mittee upon investigation of the expenditure of appropriations, 
it may not only find whether an appropriation for Army uni- 
forms was spent for uniforms or for shoes or for socks, but it 
may also go further and investigate whether or not the man 
who made the lowest bid or who had the lowest freight rate 
got the contract. It may go from that into every phase of the 
situation. It may also investigate whether the contract was 
given to the man who, even though he did not make the lowest 
bid, made the best bid, because he had the best article. The 
minute it goes into the subject at all, it sets itself up as a 
supreme court upon quantity and quality and price of articles 
bought. There can be no escape from it. 

If any man have any doubt about what I have said, let him 
analyze the vote when it is finally cast. I say that if this 
be a committee for the purposes which the language says it is 
for, then it is unnecessary; and if it be something else than 
that, then its purpose is an attack, more or less concealed, 
upon the Executive. If any man have a doubt about that, let 
him analyze the final vote. - 
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Mr. President, I now ask, in connection with this question, 
that the Secretary read at the desk an editorial from the New 
York World of two or three days ago, which has just been 
handed me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent for the reading of an editorial. Is 
there objection? There being none, the Secretary will read 
as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 


Lincoln opposed the creation of the committee on the conduct of the 
war as “an unfriendly measure.” He not 1 St per ere. doubts as to 
the wisdom of the movement but also fears that the committee might, 
by unfriendly action, greatly embarrass the Executive.” 

He was compelled to accept it, however, because of the assurances given 
by Wade and Chandler that the committee purposed to cooperate with 
the Executive. Lincoln could not carry on the war without the sup- 
port of the radical Republicans in Congress, and therefore had to get 
along with them as best he could. 

Chandler's biographer boasted that the committee soon became a 
second Cabinet council.“ Its sessions were nearly perpetual.” “ Many 
of its transactions were never committed to paper, and, as its members 
were sworn to strict secrecy, will never be revealed.” 

Gideon Welles, Lincoln's Secretary of the Navy, described this com- 
mittee as a convenient machine to cover up what the War Department 
wishes to cover up, and it can be directed against those that the War 
Department would assail.” Its attitude toward Lincoln may be judged 
from its report on Frémont’s administration of the Western part- 
ment. Lincoln had properly revoked Frémont's premature and unau- 
thorized emancipation order, but the committee unhesitatingly took 
sides with Frémont against the President. It praised émont’s no- 
torious bunging and incompetence as “eminently characterized by 
earnestness, ability, and most unquestionable loyalty.” 

The committee joyously whitewashed Butler for the Fort Fisher flasco, 
in spite of Grant's deliberate judgment that it was “a gross and cul- 

ble failure.” It is related by Sherman in his memoirs that while 

utler was explaining to the satisfaction of the committee that Fort 
Fisher could not be taken by assault, a newsboy was heard shouting, 
“ Extras.” Calling him in, the committee found that Fort Fisher had 
already been taken 

The kind of military judgment that it brought to the conduct of the 
war may be inferred from a remark of Wade, its chairman, in 1862, 
when he sald of the Army of the Potomac: 

“These 160,000 men could whip the whole Confederacy if they were 
given a chance. If I was their commander, I would lead them across 
the Potomac, and they would not come back until they had won a vic- 
tory and the war was ended or they came back in their coffins.” 

ine months after Gettysburg the committee was still nagging Lin- 
coln to remove Meade and reinstate Hooker. 

Apologists for the committee have had much to say about the in- 
valuable military advice that it rendered to the Government. It is 
significant in this connection that none of the Union generals in his 
memoirs referred to any military s tion that ever came from the 
committee. Grant did not recognize its existence and never mentioned 
it as an agency of Government. Sherman had nothing to say about it 
except the ridiculous episode of Butler's testimony. 

Abraham Lincoln was more competent to conduct the Civil War than 
all the committees of a dozen Congresses. If Congress had supported 
him honestly and refrained from playing politics with the war the con- 
flict might have been shortened by at least two years. Many of the 
military blunders of the Civil War, and practically all of the gross cor- 
ruption and venality, can be traced directly to congressional meddling 
with the business of the Executive. 

Every lawful and necessary function which Congress has to perform 
in connection with the conduct of war can be done through the regular 
committees which have power to supervise and audit expenditures, 
summon witnesses, take testimony, investigate all matters that require 
investigation, and make whatever recommendations to the House and 
Senate that the situation demands. The proposal for a special com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war is a proposal to enable a small group 
of politicians to embarrass and harass the President, nag generals an 
admirals, meddle with the work of administrative officers, and otherwise 
cripple the efficiency of the Government in war. 

nstead of originating in the United States Senate the scheme should 
more properly have originated with the Kaiser or the German general 
staff. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President. just an observation in 
three or four sentences about the article that has just been 
read, 

I am surprised that an article of this sort should be sent to 
the desk by so distinguished a Senator as either the Senator 
from Oregon or the Senator from Mississippi. It will be noted, 
in listening to that article as it was read, that the reflections it 
casts upon the so-called joint committee on the couduct of the 
war which was established by Congress during the Civil War 
are directed entirely to its meddling in military affairs. That 
committee is condemned and indicted by the New York World in 
the article just read upon those grounds, and those grounds 
alone. The article contributes nothing whatsoever to the present 
discussion, for there is no proposal pending before the Senute 
which will authorize any committee of the Congress, joint or 
otherwise, to meddle in the military operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, let me say, whether this is to be made a part of 
the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi or not, that it is 
not worth the paper it is printed upon as a contribution to this 
discussion, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Harpwick] takes the position that the committee provided 
for in the so-called food-control bill is an entirely different thing 
from the committee provided for during the Civil War. It is 


very true that there is a distinction in the language employed. 
It will be observed that the resolution creating the Civil War 


committee contained no specific grant of power. The authoriza- 
tion to the committee to undertake to do the things which it sub- 
sequently did is entirely inferred from very general language. 

The Civil War resolution created a joint committee on the 
conduct of the war. The employment of that phrase, “ conduct 
of the war,” I have no doubt was laid hold of as a justification 
for the thought that this committee could investigate the conduct 
of the war in all its details so far as the committee saw fit to 
go. The authority to that committee proceeded in other general 
language in this fashion: 

Such committee shall make a special study of the problems arising 
out of the war. 

It is to be again noted that there is no specific grant of au- 
thority to that special committee. It is very general language; 
and yet the fact of the matter is that this committee, under 
the very broad and very innocent-appearing language used, un- 
dertook to conduct examinations that filled something like four 
or five volumes of testimony. It sat from 1861 to the end of the 
war in 1865. It examined 200 witnesses; and, under this very 
indefinite grant of power which I have cited here, of those 200 
witnesses it called before it out of the field 100 generals. So it 
states in its report to Congress. 

That committee was not appointed for the purpose of gather- 
ing anything in the way of constructive information for the use 
of Congress. It was solely and entirely a committee that nosed 
around in the conduct of the war, gathering information, with- 
out attempting to make a single, solitary recommendation to 
the Congress that appointed it. The language of the committee 
itself is explicit upon this point. The committee says as follows 
in its report to the Thirty-seventh Congress, third session: 

Your committee could reeivye no necessity for recommending any 
particular legislation to Congress. 

It was solely and entirely an investigating body, and every 
particle of its power came from the fact that it got hold of in- 
formation and could frighten the Executive arm of the Govern- 
ment into listening to its suggestions, and I think the facts 
justify me in saying, in listening to its commands. That com- 
mittee had the power of publicity, and it was through that 
power of publicity that it was enabled to exercise the extreme 
authority it did, to do the damage it did, to work the gross out- 
rage and injustice that at times it did. k 

It is said that the committee provided for in section 23 of 
the food bill is not intended to exercise any such power. I say, 
Mr. President, I do not care what is intended by the mover of 
the resolution or by the Senate adopting it. Isay that any man, 
any schoolboy—with all due deference to the Senator from 
Georgia—if he has the slightest remnant of common sense about 
him, knows that any committee that has power to investigate ex- 
penditures made in the conduct of the war—for that is the lan- 
guage of it—has power to pursue those expenditures to their re- 
motest connection, to summon witnesses before that committee 
to enable it to investigate those expenditures, to find out what 
has been done with the money, even so far as planning cam- 
paigns is concerned and sending a navy abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And, if the Senator will pardon me, to 
determine whether the amount paid to a certain admiral or gen- 
eral is wisely expended. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Exactly so. I was about to follow it in 
that way. If it can pass upon the expenditure of the money 
given to conduct this war it can undertake to pass upon the 
question of whether or not a general in charge of the forces in 
France is fit to command the army which this money is being 
spent to maintain there. I say that is the logical deduction 
to which we are led when we consider the broad power con- 
ferred by this amendment upon this committee. 

As I pointed out, the Civil War committee exercised its 
powers by deducing them from such general language as that. 
Therefore I say, Mr. President, that in the very essence of the 
thing there is no escape from the proposition that though the 
language of the amendment creating this committee is different 
froin the language of the resolution creating the Civil War 
committee, yet in substance and in fact they amount to one 
and the same proposition. 

If you take the legislative history of this amendment, I think 
we are justified in saying that there is considerable force in the 
thought that from that legislative history itself the amendment 
is intended to do the very thing which a joint committee on the 
eonduct of the war could undertake to do. 

Some time ago, April 9, the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WerEEKs] introduced Senate joint resolution No. 25 
in the Senate providing for the creation of a joint committee 
on the conduct of the war, modeling his resolution on the exact 
language of the Civil War committee. It went to the Com- 
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mittee on Rules and there stayed for a long time. When the 
food bill got before the Senate and approached its final passage 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts introduced in substance 
with some variations of phaseology his amendment doing 
what? Creating a joint committee on the conduct of the war. 
The junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] offered a sub- 
stitute to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Wrexs] which was agreeable to the junior’ Senator from 
Massachusetts, With his astuteness he saw that he was secur- 
ing by the substitute offered by the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa the idea which was originally embodied in Senate joint 
resolution No. 25. Whether the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts so reasoned it out I do not know, but I am convinced 
in my own mind that the power conferred upon the proposed 
committee by the substitute o*fered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa is as ample and as broad and as potential as was the 
power conferred upon the joint committee on the conduct of the 
war in the sixties. 

When this matter of the appointment of a joint committee on 
the conduct of the war was first mentioned to me, which was, 
I think, some two or three months ago, I confess that it ap- 
pealed to me as a very reasonable and as a very sensible propo- 
sition, because I.saw Congress releasing vast grants of power, 
and, it seemed to me, if Congress was releasing vast grants of 
power, it was wise to follow that power up, so to speak, with 
an agency on the part of Congress to see how that power was 
exercised. The idea somewhat appealed to me, and I think if 
I had been called apon to vote immediately on this proposition 
at that time I would have voted for a joint committee. 

But, Mr. President, I would have done it in ignorance, and I 
would have regretted it when I learned the deplorable experi- 

, ence of the administration in the Civil War. I would have re- 
gretted to the end of my days that I, in this great emergency, 
had helped to shackle the administration with such a pestiferous 
body and—I speak in all deference—undertaken to interfere 
with things that belong primarily to the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. It is not the business of Congress to 
run this war. It is not the business of Congress to shape the 
campaign. It is not the business of Congress to direct a fleet. 
It is the business of the Commander in Chief to do so, and 
Congress has no right to expect to do it. If fraud is committed, 
of course it should be uncovered. If there is any reason to show 
that fraud was committed at any time during the progress of 
the war, Congress will undoubtedly set to work and investigate 
it, uncover it, and hold up to public ignominy the scoundrel who 
practiced it. But Congress ought not in the very beginning to 
assume that the executive department is infested with thieves 
and crooks and incompetents and set to work a joint committee 
to watch them and seek to guard against and guide them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator is right about that, we 
ought not to have committees on the expenditures of the vari- 
ous executive departments, to which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi referred. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am speaking of this great task, that needs 
centralized authority; that must act quickly, and ought not to 
be restricted by a committee that is threatening all the time, or 
which may threaten all the time, to hold up some innocent and 
proper act to prejudice before the country and expose it to 
unjust and harsh criticism and thus palsy, perhaps, the strong 
arm of the Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator then would favor the aboli- 
tion of the standing committees on the expenditures of the sev- 
eral executive departments in both Houses of Congress, I reckon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator reckons wrong on that. I 
would not. 

Mr. HARDWICK, What is the difference between a stand- 
ing committee and this committee? 

Mr, WOLCOTT. I am making a distinction between them in 
an emergency. I do not think myself that the general com- 
mittees on expenditures in the various departments can go 
as far as this committee can go. This committee is set up for 
the specific purpose of investigating expenditures in connection 
with the conduct of the war, and that goes the whole limit. 
That is my conception. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one more question. The Senator 
said something about military campaigns being directed by it. 
Where did the Senator get that idea? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I say I think the committee could do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under the language proposed? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will not ask the Senator any more than 
that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator was not in here when I 
touched on that point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am sorry I missed it. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I do sae care to 8 my remarks, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator just tell me why? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will tell the Senator. It is because I 
think the power to supervise expenditures justifies a committee 
of Congress to go just as far as those expenditures reach, and 
I say this is conceivable—that that committee, in supervis- 
ing 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want the Senator to get away 
from the point in my mind. Let us test that matter. Because 
this committee has authority to determine whether Army 
blankets were bought at a proper figure or not, does the Senator 
contend that it has een to say whether a campaign was 
wisely fought or not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no. The Senator does not credit me 
with the sense of a schoolboy, to which he referred a while 


ago. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I have a very high opinion of the 
Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In all kindness I say the Senator does not 
have a very high opinion of my intelligence when he asks me 
if I think that because the committee niay superyise the pur- 
chase of blankets they can therefore supervise the conduct of 
a campaign. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what the Senator is con- 
tending. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I do not contend for any such thing. 


I was endeavoring to elaborate my idea when the Senator 
interrupted me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I shall be glad to hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Here is my point. It is conceivable that if 
the committee has full authority to investigate expenditures 
made in the conduct of the war that committee may investi- 
gate the expenditures of funds spent upon the maintenance of 
the Army Mf Europe, and it may in its august wisdom conclude 
that it 15 a foolish expenditure of money to keep an army in 
Europe under the command of Gen. So-and-so, and air the 
whole thing to the public. That, I submit, Mr. President, is 
sensible talk, and that in substance is what the committee on 
the conduct of the Civil War did do under a resolution which 
granted it the general authority to which I referred a moment 


ago. j 

Mr. POMERENE. It would have authority to investigate the 
wisdom or unwisdom of building a battle fleet. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Exactly so. As suggested to me by the 
senior Senator from Ohio, it would have authority to investi- 
gate the wisdom or unwisdom of building a battle fleet. It 
might undertake to investigate the wisdom pr unwisdom of 
building so many submarines or keeping them,on this side or 
on the other side. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Allew me to point out to the Senator that 
he is absolutely mistaken about thut. because battleships and 
submarines are built by money appropriated by Congress and 
under the direction of the department which sees that the 
money is honestly expended. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the Senator is correct in that; I 
may have made a mistake there; but I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that we have appropriated something like 
$640,000,000 for the aviation service. As I recall the bill, it 
does not specify what kind of u machine shall be built. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The committee would not have anything 
to do with the plan of the machine. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. But the committee would, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, And, if the Senator from Delaware will 
pardon me, one of the arguments made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma when he offered this amendment was that very thing 
as to the appropriation of $640,000,000 for aviation; that he 
was informed they were going to build so many machines, and 
if so they would cost twice as much. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In a moment. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi for his suggestion, The author of the amendment 
knows better what it means than its supporters now on this 
floor. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As far as the suggestion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma about aeroplanes is concerged, that was in con- 
nection with an amendment he offered to he aviation bill, as 
was stated by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, it is unquestionably true, in 
my judgment, that if this committee has authority to supervise 
expenditures made in the conduct of war it can supervise the ex- 
penditure of the $640,000,000, f it can supervise that, it can 
investigate how it is being spent, and that committee can sit 
and conclude that in its judgment the money is being unwisely 
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spent, because, for instance, a certain type of airship is being 
built when really another type is better. There is no question 
about that. It can also inquire into the wisdom of the expendi- 
ture in the matter of organizing the Aviation Corps; whether 
there are enough fliers, whether there are enough mechanics, 
or what not. The committee of Senators and Representatives 
can undertake to deal with all the expert and technical ques- 
tions involved in the expenditure of these vast sums of money. 

Mr. President, I have consumed more time than I intended 
to consume. On the 23d of July the President wrote to Mr. 
Representative Lever a letter which I desire to read. In this 
letter he criticized this section 23 that I am discussing. The 
President's language is as follows: 

Section 23 is not only entirely foreign to the subject matter of the 
food-administration bill in which it is incorporated, but would, if enaęted 
into law, render my task of conducting the war practically impossible. 
I can not believe that those who pro this section scrutinized it 

th care or analyzed the effects which its operation would necessarily 
have. The constant supervision of executive action which it contem- 
plates would amount to nothing less than an assumption on the part of 
the legislative body of the executive work of the administration, 

There is a very ominous precedent in our history which shows how 
such a supervision would operate. I refer to the committee on the con- 
duct of the war constituted by the Congress during the administration 
of Mr. Lincoln. It was the cause of constant and distressing harass- 
ment and rendered Mr. Lincoln’s task all but impossible. 

Mr. President, I think the statement made by the President in 
this letter is justified by the facts. As I said a moment ago, 
when this matter was first broached it appealed to me in rather a 
favorable light, but when I heard of a committee on the conduct 
of the war in the Civil War times it further occurred to me that 
it might be profitable to investigate the operations of that com- 
mittee and to endeavor to see if I could find some historical esti- 
mate of the work of that committee and the appraisal of it made 
by the hisforians who have undertaken to comment upon it. As 
I pursued that investigation I became convinced of the thorough 
unwisdom of the creation of such a committee in this war. 

The other day in the Senate I believe the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] referred to the fact that the Civil 
War committee received some sort of an approving word from 
Nicolay and Hay in their very admirable Life of Lincoln. That 
is true, Mr. President. I desire to read the comment of Nicolay 
and Hay upon the Joint Committee upon the Conduct of the War 
created in 1861. This quotation I get from Volume V, page 150, 
Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln: 

This committee, known as the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
was for four years one of the most important agencies in the country. 
It assumed, and was sustained by Congress in assuming, a great range of 
prerogative. It became a stern and zealous censor of both the Army and 
the vernment; it called soldiers and statesmen before it and ques- 
tioned them like renactory schoolboys. It claimed to speak for the 
loyal people of the United States, and this claim generally met with the 
sympathy and Megre, of a majority of the ple’s Representatives in 
Congress assem . It was often sty and unjust in its judgments, 
but always earnest, patriotic, and hone: It was assalled with furious 
denunciation and defended with most long and indiscriminating eulogy ; 
— on the whole, it must be said to have merited more praise than 

ame, 2 

That is one of the flattering comments, if such it can be called, 
I find touching the work of that committee. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I ought to say that when Nicolay and Hay made 
that statement we ought to bear in mind the intimate relation- 
ship they sustained to the President. Certainly the committee 
must haye done some very good service in that time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator desires to be fair. I have no 
personal interest in this matter. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he approved the work of the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War in 1861? j c 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President, I was still “ standing around 
the anteroom of the world waiting to be born“ when that com- 
mittee was created, -to quote somebody else’s expression. I 
only know of it historically. I do not know whether it did good 
Work or did bad work, but it has just as much to do with the 
question in hand as the history of the fall of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah has to do with the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Because there was a committee created in the 
sixties to supervise the method of conducting the war, to di- 
rectly interfere with and report upon the military operations. 
certainly can not have anything to do with a proposition on be- 
half of Congress now to appoint a committee to ascertain whether 
the money of the people which Congress appropriates is being 
spent in accordance with law. 

I do not agree with the Senator's claim that any committee 
created: under the terms of this bill could ever assume to go 
any length the Senator has stated.. If it did, it would abuse its 
power. I am not ready to assert that both Houses of Congress 
are composed of men so unpatriotic, so unjust, so unfair that 
they would seek to interfere improperly. The fact that Mr. 


Wade and some other gentlemen did something on some other 
committee 50 or 60 years ago does not have much to do with 
this case. i 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I think it has a great deal 
to do with it. I think we are entitled to refer to the work of 
that committee in order to gain information as to what human 
nature, in whosoever’s breast it is reposed, is apt to do under 
like circumstances. I do not mean to assail the Civil War com- 
mittee as being composed of mer who were conspiring to do 
things against the success of the Union arms. If this commit- 
tee were appointed by this Congress with like power I would 
not for a single moment question the uprightness of purpose and 
patriotism of every man on it, but I do know as a matter of 
fact, that in great emergencies where great issues are at stake 
men get positive opinions and they get very set in their opinions, 
and if other people do not agree with them they raise a great 
howl about it and lay it before the public and argue the case 
before the public. 

The best illustration of what I am saying has been furnished 
by the Senate in the last month or so. It will not do to say 
that this committee, because the language creating it is inno- 
cent looking, may not do the extreme things which I have sup- 

. In my opinion it is on a like basis with the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War created in 1861. 

I resume the thread of my thought in quoting some criticism 
of the Civil War committee. I shall not read again the quota- 
tion that was put in the Recorp by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts July 24, which appears on page 5965 of the 
RECORD. 

I ask leave that that quotation from W. O. Stoddard, who 
was one of the secretaries at the White House in Lincoln's ad- 
ministration, be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection 
that order will be made. : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

It was not long before the “legislative branch” of the Government 
began to interfere with the “executive branch” in military matters. 
It was little more patriotic than constitutional, but Mr. Lincoln ha 
no manner of objection. When, in December, 1861, Congress appointed 
a strong and capable Committee on the Conduct of the War,” its 
members were at once taken into hearty and intimate consultation. 
What would surely have been a peril or a hindrance to a weak or 
selfish ruler was transformed at once into an additional and powerful 

ranty of congressional cooperation. It was not so much thence- 
orward that Congress had assumed a part of the executive province, 
but that the Executive had deftly provided himself with personal and 
official representatives upon the floor of Senate and House. 

This committee, constantly advised with, cordially invited to investi- 
gate, to consider, to come and to go, and to know everything before it 

ppened, became a priceless safety valye for the growing discontent 
over inexplicable delays. Without it there can now be little question 
that Mr. Lincoln would have been seriously misunderstood and even 
antagonized by the body of men nominally represented by the committee. 

The President of e United States is constitutionally the Com- 
mander in Chief, and Abraham Lincoln was also actually dictator ; 
but he was entirely at ease as to all his rights and dignities when 2 

oint committee of Senators and gr ar nice freely summoned 

ore them his military officers by e dozen, and called for their 
views of things in general and their professional opinions of battles 
and campaigns. He knew beforehand that the sure result would be 
the strong and unanimous sympathy of that “jury” of clear-headed 
men with him personally and their approval of the generai outlines 
of his policy, however much they might disagree among themselves 
or with him as to details of specific operations. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Mr. President, when we were discussing the 
draft bill in the Senate I was particularly impressed with the 
fact that Maj. Gen. Emory Upton was more frequently quoted 
than any other author or any other commentator upon military 
matters. His work, The Military Policy of the United States, 
was frequently relied upon in the debates as ultimate authority. 
I wish to lay before the Senate the estimate of this sort of com- 
mittee which was made by Maj. Gen. Upton on page 316 of his 
work. Gen. Upton says: 

Had the investigation [of the Committee on the Conduct of the War] 
been confined to transactions which had 2 occurred, no harm would 
haye ensued beyond the injury done to discipline by encouraging officers 
to criticize their superiors with a view to securing promotion or to 
gratification of personal {ll will. But a knowledge of past events by no 
means. satisfied the committee. It pried into the present and sought to 
look into the future. With but little or no regard for secrecy, it did 
not hesitate to summon commanders of armies in the field, who were 
asked and encouraged to disclose the numbers of their troops and their 
plans of campaign. 

At a later place in his work, on page 319, he recites the fuct 
that on— 

January 26, 1863, the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War 
was instructed to inquire whether Gen. Burnside had, since the Battle 
of Fredericksburg, formed any plans for moving the Army of the Po- 
tomac. f 


Gen: Upton proceeded with his criticism, as follows : 


The committee, which had so often furnished yaluable information to 
22 neay by laying bare official secrets, was not long in getting at the 
cts, f 


1917. 


Mr. President, I do not take it that Maj. Gen. Upton indicted 
that committee with deliberately ascertaining the facts to lay 
them before the enemy, but that committee, I think, as a read- 
ing of the report will show, was working through the agency 
of publicity to accomplish its purpose. It had no power given 
to it except to investigate, and it could not accomplish anything, 
except in so far ag it laid the facts before the public and 
brought public opinion to bear upon officials. That being the 
modus operandi, necessarily secrets leaked out and great harm 
was done to the Union in the conduct of the war. 

A few more quotations, Mr. President, and I shall yield the 
floor, I think the editorial read from the New York Times re- 
ferred to Gideon Welles, the then Secretary of the Navy under 
President Lincoln, From his diary I wish to quote a few ex- 
cerpts. He says in volume 1, page 262, of his diary: 

„„The report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War 
is to-da ublished. This method of supervising military operations 
by leglslat ve committee is of more than questionable utility. Little 
good can be expected of these partisan supervisors of the Government 
at any time. ey are partisan and made up of persons not very com- 
petent to form correct and intelligent opinions of Army or Navy opera- 
tions, or administrative purposes. In this instance, I think, from a 
sligat look into a few pages, there is more truth from them than usual 
in these cases. í 

On page 198 of Volume II, he says: 

* » * Senator Wade called on me yesterday and was, as he 
niways has been with me, very pleasant and affable. I think, however, 
the old man is a little acrimonious toward the President. He is chair- 
man of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, with Chandler, 
Gooch, ete. It is a convenient machine to cover up what the War De- 
partment wishes to have covered up, and it can be directed against 
those that the War Department would assail. It is a child of 
Stanton’s. * “% * 

On page 224 of Volume II he further says: 

* * The Committee on the Conduct of the War have sum- 

moned him [Gen Butler] to Washington. There was mischief in this. 
He had been ordered by the President to Lowell. The President 
jelded. It was well, 8 for Butler was off duty. But in Wash- 
ngton he will help the mischief-makers make trouble and stimulate 
intrigue and faction. Allied with Wade and Chandler and H. 
ee Davis, he will not only aid but breed mischief. This is in- 
ended.“ 


Further, on page 226 of the same volume, he says: 


+ + * Gen. Butler called on me this p. m. He has come to 
testify before the Committee on the Conduct of the War—called prob- 
ably on his own suggestion—greatly preferring Washington, for the 
present at least, to well. I am sorry he has come here. It is for 
no good or patriotic purpose, I apprehend. As for the “ Committee on 
the Conduct of the War,” who have brought him here, they are most 
of them narrow and prejudiced partisans, mischievous busy es, and 
a discredit to Congress, Mean and Saeko Peers partisanship colors 
all their acts. Secretly pisom to the President, they hope to make 
something of Butler, who has ability and is a good deal indignant. I 
am not disposed to do injustice to Butler, nor do I wish to forget the 
good service he has rendered, but I can not be his partisan, nor do I 
think the part he acted in the Wilmington expedition justifiable. He 
does not state clearly what his expectations and intentions were but 
is clear and unequivocal in his opinion that Fort Fisher could not be 
taken except by siege, for which he had no preparation. Gen. Grant 
could not have been of that opinion, or a siege train would have been 
sent. In a half hour's conversation he made no satisfactory explana- 
tion, although ingenious and always ready with an answer. 

G. F. R. Henderson, in his work entitled “The Science of 
War,” a collection of essays and lectures written from 1892 to 
1903, makes this comment upon this Civil War committee: 

POT PIE ty sha A necessary to comment on the extraordinary 
means adopted by the Federal Government to ascertain the fitness of 
the, military chiefs, the congressional committee on the war, before 
which subordinate generals were examined as to the conduct of their 
commander and encouraged to express their opinions on his ability, his 
17 9 A and his tactics, with all the freedom that envy could suggest. 
The “ 9.40 4 papers teem with instances of disobedience, of argu- 
ment, and of hostile criticism on plans of battle, and the reader of such 
campaigns as that of Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and Mur ro can 
realize for himself the disastrous results of such breaches of discipline 
in the higher ranks. 

This committee in the Civil War times, Mr. President, was 
appointed primarily to investigate the disaster at Balls Bluff. 
That was the particular incitement to the appointment of the 
committee. Col. Baker, who was a Senator from Oregon—and 
a very eloquent and able Senator—was given command of that 
particular expedition under Gen. Stone. Col. Baker was killed 
on the field. As Senators will recollect, of course, it was a very 
disastrous undertaking. The Union troops were up on the 
bluff, on high land, surrounded by woods on three sides, and 
when the Confederates opened fire they drove them back over 
the precipice. 

There were very few transports, the number being inadequate 
to carry them back, and they were killed, slaughtered, and 
drowned. 

There was an investigation of that disaster by the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War. They made no recommendation; 
but one day while Gen. Stone was in the field, at the head of his 
troops, he was summarily arrested upon the order of Gen McClel- 
lan. He demanded to know the charge against him, but he was 
not told. He was carried to prison in New York and there 
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languished, bombarding his superior officers and the War Depart- 
ment and the President with telegrams demanding why he was 
under arrest. Eventually he was released, because, Mr. .Presi- 
dent, forsooth, there was not time to try him! Such a release 
as that convicts that arrest as a gross outrage. i 

Why was he so arrested? The records show that he was 
arrested by Gen. McClellan, who acted upon instructions from 
Secretary Stanton; and Stanton said he acted upon the solicita- 
tion of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War. The 
first thing this committee undertook to do resulted in the per- 
petration of an outrage on an honorable officer. So its career 
started. 

Morse, in his Life of Lincoln, Volume I, says: 

Stone, a military man by education, deserved censure, but he was 
treated in a manner so cruel, so unjust, and so disproportionate to his 
deserts that his error has been condoned in sympathy for his wrongs. 
The injustice was cha ble chiefly to Stanton, in part to the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War. Apparently Lincoln desired to know 
as little as possible about a wrong which he could not set right without 
injury to the public interests, 

Gen. Francis Winthrop Palfrey, who was a Massachusetts vol- 
unteer and was brevetted brigadier general of volunteers for gal- 
lant conduct at Antietam, in The Antietam and Fredericksburg 
(Campaigns of Civil War Series), at page 182, says of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War that “the worst spirit of the 
inquisition characterized their doings.” 

James Kendall Hosmer, author of the work entitled The 
Appeal to Arms,’ which is one of the thirty-odd volumes of 
the American Nation edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, says, as 
follows: 

It— 

The Committee on the Conduct of the War— 
played a great part thenceforth throughout the war. Its zeal often 
outran its discretion, sometimes with unfortunate, even appalling, re- 
sults; but it was laborious and well-purposed, and sometimes accom- 
plished good. 

John T. Morse, jr., at another point in his work on Abraham 
Lincoln, in the American Statesmen Series, at page 321, appraises 
this committee as follows: 

It was in December, 1861, that Congress created the famous Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, to some of whose doings it has already 
been necessary to allude. The gentlemen who were placed upon it were 
selected partly, of course, for political reasons, and were men who had 
made themselves conspicuous for their enthusiasm and vehemence; 
not one of them had any military knowledge. The committee magnified 
its office almost beyond limit— 

Mr. President, if I may inject a remark, the committee pro- 
posed to be appointed under this amendment may by the broad 
grant of power likewise magnify its office beyond limit, as did the 
Civil War Committee on the Conduct of the War, Resuming 
the quotation, it— th 
investigated everything; haled whom it chose to testify before it; made 
reports, expressed opinions, insisted upon policies and measures in 


matters military; and all with a dictatorial assumption and self-con- 


fidence which could not be devoid of effect, although everyone knew 
that each individual member was absolutely without fitness for the 
business. So the committee made itself a great power, and therefore 
also a great complication, in the war machinery; and though it was 
sometimes useful, yet upon a final balancing of its long account it 
failed to justify its existence, as, indeed, was to have been expected 
from the outset. J 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Senate longer. I 
will call the attention of the Senate, however, to the fact that 
there was such a proposal as this introduced in the British Par- 
liament during the pending war, and was there rejected be- 
cause a committee on expenditures made in the course of the 
conduct of the war necessarily means a committee that can at 
least by investigation and publicity interfere with the conduct 
of that war in some manner or other. 

I thought, Mr. President, that I owed it to the Senate to 
submit these views upon this proposition. When it was intro- 
duced in the Senate it was near the time when the debate on the 
food bill was about to close, and the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as amended by the substitute of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, was adopted without a single word of discus- 
sion or comment. Therefore I thought it advisable to lay be- 
fore the Senate the information which I have given, > 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator sits 
down 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WOLCOTT... I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has made a very interesting 
review, and concluded with the statement that a motion was de- 
feated to establish such a committee in the House of-Commons. 
I ask the Senator to state what committee it was that investi- 
gated the conditions of the war in Mesopotamia and Gallipoli 
and reported so conclusively and so strikingly of the miscar- 
riage of those two great enterprises? : 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. 1 do not know. There was no committee 
acting under authority to investigate expenditures, however, be- 
cause that sort of a proposition was defeated. I think, Mr. 
President, there might arise occasions during the course of the 
present war when some disaster might occur when it would be 
propér for Congress to investigate; but what I am opposed to is 
that there shall be created a committee with full power to go 
ahead and investigate for itself to make itself, so to speak, a 
clearing house for all the gossip mongers and quidnuncs that 
might be running around trying to make trouble. The Congress 
ought to commit itself to specific investigations and not commit 
itself to the general proposition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do. 

Mr. KING. In reply to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrencock ]., if the Senator from Delaware will pardon me, the 
commission which was appointed to investigate the Mesopotamia 
campaign was a mixed one. There were, as I remember, one 
or two judges of the higher courts of Great Britain and several 
officers, and I think one or more civilians. Charges were made 
that Sir Richard Hardinge and others had mismanaged that 
campaign, and in answer to the demand for an investigation a 
mixed commission of the character to which I have just referred 
was appointed. They made a thorough investigation with re- 
spect to the Mesopotamia campaign and submitted a full report 
thereon. My recollection is that a similar commission was 
appointed to investigate the Gallipoli campaign. - 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
has consented that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside in order that the Senate may consider two conference 
reports, amending the interstate commerce act. I imagine 
there will be no discussion regarding them. They are unani- 
mous reports, and I have heard of no indication of any op- 
position, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is rather late to take those 
reports up to-night, but I have not heard of ‘any opposition to 
them. I do not desire to call for a quorum to-night, and I am 
not going to do so if the Senator will assure me that the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce was united upon the report. 
Was ey member of the committee opposed to the conference 
report 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not heard of any member of the 
committee who was opposed to it. The conferees on both sides 
were unanimous. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the conferees were; but I asked the 
Senator whether there was a member of the committee who 
was opposed to it? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not heard of any. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
one more question, In what respect is the conference report 
different from the bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. With reference to the bill enlarging the 
“Interstate Commerce Commission, the principal change was 
with reference to the so-called Smith amendment, providing 
that no rate should be increased without the approval of the 
Interstute Commerce Commission. The House conferees were 
opposed to that provision in the Senate bill, and a compromise 
was reached upen consultation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is contained in the following proviso in 
N. 4: 

. 4. That paragraph 2, 1 15, of >e a to regulate com- 
Pileg approved February 4, 1 as amend further amended 
by adding the following: „ Provided 1 vati e 1. 1920, no 
increa rate, fare, charge, or classification shall be filed except after 
approval thereof has been secured from the commission. Such ap- 
bier may, in the discretion of the 8 be given without 


rmal hearing, and in such ease shall not affect 5 pro- 
ceeding relative to such rate, fare, charge, or c ication. 


It was insisted by the House conferees that the joint con- 
gressional committee would take up this subject and perfect 
legislation regurding it, and that, therefore, this legislation is 
made effective only until January 1, 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in relation to the increase of the mem- 

. bership of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Now, as to 
the regulatory part of the bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As to that, I think that some changes 
were made, although they were not very important. The word 
consideration“ was substituted for the word “ hearing,” usea 
in the Senate bill, and the word “ hearings ” was stricken out 
and “ proceedings“ substituted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to mean that the 
real substance of the Senate amendment was agreed to in con- 


ference, and that the only changes made were in words that 
did not affect the substance of the Senate amendment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The language of the Senate bill was 
changed somewhat with a view to securing a review by the 
full commission of the ‘decisions of the subdivisions of the 
commission, but that was simply in the way of perfecting the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. With that explanation, I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Nevada sub- 
mits a conference report, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 1816, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

“That section 24 of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate com- 
merce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘ Sec. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby enlarged so as to consist of nine members, with terms 
of seven years, and each shall receive 810 000 compensation 
annually. The qualifications of the members and rhe manner 
of the payment of their salaries shall be as already provided 
by law. Such enlargement of the commission shall be accom- 
plished through appointment by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, of two additional Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, one for a term expiring December 
31. 1921, and one for a term expiring December 31. 1922. The 
terms of the present commissioners, or of any successor up- 
pointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death or resignation of 
any of the present commissioners, shall expire as heretofore 
provided by law. Their successors and the successors of the 
additional commissioners herein provided for shall be appointed 
for the full term of seven years, except that any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unex- 
pired term of the commissioner whom he shall succeed. Not 
more than five commissioners shall be appointed from the same 
political party.’ 

“Sec, 2. That section 17 of said act, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 17. That the commission may conduct its proceedings 
in such manner as will best conduce to the proper dispatch of 
business and to the ends of justice. The commission shall have 
an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. Any member 
of the commission may administer oaths and affirmations and 
sign subpenas. A majority of the commission shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, except as may be 
otherwise herein provided, but no commissioner shall partici- 
pate in any hearing or proceeding in which he has any pecuni- 
ary interest. The commission may, from time to time. make 
or amend such general rules or orders as may be requisite for 
the order and regulation of proceedings before it. or before any 
division of the commission, including forms of notices and the 
service thereof, which shall conform, as nearly as may be, to 
those in use in the courts of the United States. Any party may 
appear before the commission or any division thereof and be 
heard in person or by attorney. Every vote and official act of 
the commission, or of any division thereof, shall be entered of 
record, and its proceedings shall be public upon the request of 
any party interested. 

„The commission is hereby authorized by its order to divide 
the members thereof into as many divisions as it may deem 
necessary. which may be changed from time to time. Such divi- 
sions shall be denominated, respectively, division 1, division 2, 
etc. Any commissioner may be assigned to and may serve upon 
such division or divisions as the commission may direct, aud 
the senior in service of the commissioners constituting any of 
said division shall act as chairman thereof. In case of vacancy 
in any division, or of absence or inability to serve thereon of 
any commissioner thereto assigned, the chairman of the commis- 
sion, or any commissioner designated by him for that purpose, 
may temporarily serve on said division until the commission 
shall otherwise order. 

The commission may by order direct that any of its work, 
business, or functions arising under this act. or under any act 
amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, or under any 
amendment which may be made to any of said acts. or under 
any other act or joint resolution which has been or may here- 
after be approved, or in respect of any matter which has been 
or may be referred to the commission by Congress or by either 
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branch thereof, be assigned or referred to any of said divisions 

for action thereon, and may by order at any time amend, mod- 
ify, supplement, or rescind any such direction. All such orders 
shall take effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 

„In conformity with and subject to the order or orders of 
the commission in the premises, each division so constituted 
shall have power and authority by a majority thereof to hear 
and determine, order, certify, report, or otherwise act as to any 
of said work, business, or functions so assigned or referred to 
it for action by the commission, and in respect thereof the divi- 
sion shall have all the jurisdiction and powers now or then con- 
ferred by law upon the commission, and be subject to the same 
duties and obligations. Any order, decision, or report made or 
other action taken by any of said divisions in respect of any 
matters so assigned or referred to it shall have the same force 
and effect, and may be made, evidenced, and enforced in the 
same manner as if made or taken by the commission, subject 
to rehearing by the commission, as provided in section 16a 
hereof for rehearing cases decided by the commission. The sec- 
retary and seal of the commission shall be the secretary and 
seal of each division thereof. 

In all proceedings before any such divisions relating to the 
reasonableness of rates or to alleged discriminations not less 
than three members shall participate in the consideration and 
decision; and in all proceedings relating to the valuation of 
railway property under the act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, by providing for a 
‘valuation of the several classes of property of carriers subject 
thereto and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, 
and other securities,” approved March 1, 1913, not less than five 
members shall participate in the consideration and decision. 

„The salary of the secretary of the commission shall be 
$5,000 per annum. 

“* Nothing in this section contained or done pursuant thereto 
shall be deemed to divest the commission of any of its powers.“ 

* Sec. 8. So much of section 18 of the act to regulate com- 
merce as fixes the salary of the secretary of the commission is 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec, 4, That paragraph 2, section 15, of the act to regulate 
ecommerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further 
amended by adding the following: ‘Provided further, Until 
January 1, 1920, no increased rate, fare, charge, or classifica- 
tion shall be filed except after approval thereof has been se- 
cured from the commission. Such approval may, in the discre- 
tion of the commission, be given without formal hearing, and in 
such case shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative to 
such rate, fare, charge, or classification.’ ” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
Jor T. ROBINSON, 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. C. ADAMSON, 
T. W. Sts, 
Joun J. Esch, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. “The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW—- CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I call up the conference report on the 
priority-of-shipments bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada 
submits a conference report, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill S. 2356, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

“That section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate com- 
merce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, be 
further amended by adding thereto the following: 

„That on and after the approval of this act any person or 
persons who shall, during the war in which the United States is 
now engaged, knowingly and willfully, by physical force or in- 
timidation by threats of physical force obstruct or retard, or 
aid in obstructing or retarding, the orderly conduct or movement 


in the United States of interstate or foreign commerce, or the 
orderly make-up or movement or disposition of any train, or the 
movement or disposition of any locomotive, car, or other vehicle 
on any railroad or elsewhere in the United States engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and for every such offense shall be punishable by 
a fine of not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment; and the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized, whenever 
in his judgment the public interest requires, to employ the armed 
forces of the United States to prevent any such obstruction or 
retardation of the passage of the mail, or of the orderly conduct 
or movement of interstate or foreign commerce in any part of the 
United States, or of any train, locomotive, car, or other vehicle 
upon any railroad or elsewhere in the United States engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce: Provided, That nothing in this 
section shall be construed to repeal, modify, or affect either sec- 
tion 6 or section 20 of an act entitled “An act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

That during the continuance of the war in which the United 
States is now engaged the President is authorized, if he finds 
it necessary for the national defense and security, to direct 
that such traffic or such shipments of commodities as, in his 
judgment, may be essential to the national defense and se- 
curity shall have preference or priority in transportation by 
any common carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise. He may 
give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine, and may modify, change, suspend, or annul them, and for 
any such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders di- 
rect, or through such person or persons as he may designate for 
the purpose or through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Officials of the United States, when so designated, shall receive 
no compensation for their services rendered hereunder. Persons 
not in the employ of the United States so designated shall 
receive such compensation as the President may fix. Suitable 
offices may be rented, and all necessary expenses, including 
compensation of persons so designated, shall be paid as directed 
by the President out of funds which may have been or may be 
provided to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
fense. The common carriers subject to the act to regulate 
commerce, or aS many of them as desire so to do, are hereby 
authorized without responsibility or liability on the part of the 
United States, financial or otherwise, to establish and main- 
tain in the city of Washington during the period of the war an 
agency empowered by such carriers as join in the arrangement 
to receive on behalf of them all notice and service of such 
orders and directions as may be issued in accordance with this 
act, and the service upon such agent shall be good service as to 
all the carriers joining in the establishment thereof. And it 
shall be the duty of any and all the oflicers, agents, or em- 
ployees of such carriers by railroad or water or otherwise to 
obey strictly and conform promptly to such orders, and failure 
knowingly and willfully to comply therewith, or to do or per- 
form whatever is necessary to the prompt execution of such 
order, shall render such officers, agents, or employees guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and any such officer, agent, or employee shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
For the transportation of persons or property in carrying out 
the orders and directions of the President, just and reasonable 
rates shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and if the transportation be for the Government of the United 
States, it shall be paid for currently or monthly by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury out of any funds not otherwise appropri- 
ated. Any carrier complying with any such order or direction 
for preference or priority herein authorized shall be exempt 
from any and all provisions in existing law imposing civil or 
criminal pains, penalties, obligations, or liabilties upon carriers 
by reason of giving preference or priority in compliance with 
such order or direction.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
E. D. SMITH, 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. C. ADAMSON, 
T. W. Smts, 
Joun J. ESCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the conference report, 
The report was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After nine minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Monday, August 6, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, August 7, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations received by the Senate August 6 (legis- 
lative day of August 4), 1917. 


Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Hoffman Philip, of New York, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 1, to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Colombia, 
vice Thaddeus Austin Thomson, resigned. 

George Pratt Ingersoll, of Ridgefield, Conn., to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Siam. 


RECEIVER oF PUBLIC Moneys. 
Daniel F. Burkholder, of South Dakota, to be receiver of 
public moneys at Gregory, S. Dak. (Reappointment.) 
_ APPOINTMENTS IN THE bitten States Coast AND GEODETIC 
URVEY. 


JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS TO BE HYDRO- 
GRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS. 
Harry A, Seran, of Ohio. 
Clem Leinster Garner, of North Carolina, 
John Henry Peters, of Ohio. 
Jean Hodgkins Hawley, of New York. 
Eoline Richmond Hand, of Ohio. 
Paul McGeorge Trueblood, of Indiana. 
Frederick Bernhard Theodore Siems, of Maryland. 
Alfred Modesto Sobieralski, of New York. 
Richard Russell Lukens, of Indiana. 


AIDS JO BE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS, g 


Arthur Sidney Hallberg, of California, 

Maurice Eli Levy, of Massachusetts. 

Robert James Auld, of New York. 

William Harold Clark, of New York, 

Jack Senior, of New York. 

Sylvanus Davis Winship, of Maine. 

Raymond Pugh Eyman, of Ohio. 

Leo Cuthbert Dyke, of New York. 

Chester Howard Ober, of Rhode Island. 

Conrad Turner Bussell, of Virginia. 

William Henry Kearns, of Massachusetts. 

Leonard Harold Zeman, of Illinois. 

George Clay Jones, of Oregon. 

Charles Shaw, of Massachusetts. 

Carl Alexander Egner, of Indiana, 

Gardiner Luce, of Massachusetts. 

Oliver Scott Reading, of Illinois. 

Bert Clinton Freeman, of Michigan. 

Lyman Davis Graham, of Pennsylvania. 

Douglas Karr, of New Jersey. 

DECK OFFICER TO BE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEER. 

Leroy Preston Raynor, of New York. 
DECK OFFICERS TO BE AIDS, 

Charles Keith Green, of California. 

George Henry Durgin, of New Hampshire. 

Paul Vaux Lane, of California. 

Roland Drew Horne, of Massachusetts. 

Robert J. Hole, of Ohio. 

Frederick Estell Joekel, of Texas. 

Harold Warren Pease, of Massachusetts. 

Benjamin Galos, of New York. 

John William Cox, of New York. 

George Lawrence Bean, of New Hampshire. 4 

George Russell Hartley, of New Jersey. 

Fritz Charles Nyland, of New Jersey. 

Aaron Louis Shalowitz, of Maryland. 

Wilmer Otis Hinkley, of Nevada. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT AS SECOND LIEUTENANT IN THE ARMY. 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
Enrique Cirilo Roque, of Illinois. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


To be major with rank from May 15, 1917, to fll an original 
vacancy. 
Capt. Lewis S. Ryan, Field Artillery. 
To be major with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill a casual 
vacancy. 


Capt. William F. Morrison, Field Artillery, detached officers’ 
list, vice Maj. Frank E. Hopkins, promoted. 


To be captains with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. Ronald D. Johnson, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Donaldson, Field Artillery, 

First Lieut. Horace H. Fuller, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Belton O'N. Kennedy, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Francis H. Miles, jr., Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Herbert A. Dargue, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Avery J. French, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. William C. Harrison, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Byron Q. Jones, Field Artillery (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps). 

First Lieut. Robert N. Bodine, Field Artillery (Ordnance De- 
partment). 
8 Lieut. Stephen M. Walmsley, Field Artillery (Signal 

rps). 

First Lieut. John K. Boles, Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. 8 B. Barnitz, Field Artillery (Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps S 

First Lieut. Paul TO “Carlisle, Field Artillery. 


To be captains with rank from Key 15, 1917, to fill casual 
vacan 


First Lieut. Casey H. Hayes, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Claude 
B. Thummel, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut, Harvey B. S. Burwell, Field Artillery (Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps), vice Capt. Franz A. Doniat, retained in 
Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Alfred E. Larabee, Field Artillery (Signal Corps), 
vice Capt. Hubert G. Stanton, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Cuyler L. Clark, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Joseph Andrews, retained in Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. John H. Woodberry, Field Artillery (Ordnance 
Department), vice Capt. Lewis H. Brereton, retained in Aviation 
Section. 

First Lient. William A. Robertson, Field Artillery (Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps), vice Capt. Follett Bradley, retained in 
Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Joseph B. Treat, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Robert S. Oberly, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Sylvester D. Downs, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
Capt. Paul L. Ferron, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut, Orlando Ward, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Russell 
C. Maxwell, retained in Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. John S. AlacTaggart, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Clarence N. Jones, promoted. 

First Lieut. William S. T. Halcomb, Field Artillery, vice 
Capt Laurin L. Lawson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter W. Hess, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Morris E. Locke, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Brady, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John W. Kilbreth, jr., promoted. 

First. Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
James H. Bryson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph D. Coughlan, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Roger O. Mason, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Harvey, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
William S. Browning, promoted. 

First Lieut. Norman J. Boots, Field Artillery (Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps), vice Capt. Joseph F. Barnes, promoted 

First Lieut. Hugh P. Avent, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Dennis 
H. Currie, promoted. 

First Lieut. Leo A. Walton, Field Artillery (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), vice Capt. Raymond 8. Pratt, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur A. White, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Alden F. Brewster, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frederick J. Williams, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Samuel Frankenberger, promoted. É 

First Lieut. James A. Pickering, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Wiliam F. Morrison, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Capt. Clifford C. Carson, Coast Artillery Corps, detached afi- 
cers’ list, to be major from July 3, 1917, vice Maj. Frank C. 
Jewell, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department, 
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Capt. George T. Perkins, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 17, 1917, vice Maj. James B. Mitchell, detailed in the 
Inspector General’s Department. 

Capt. John B. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 17, 1917, vice Maj. Charles O. Zollars, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Jairus A. Moore, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
July 18, 1917, vice Maj. Edward Carpenter, detailed in The 
Adjutant General’ s Department. 

Capt. Frank B. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Alfred S. Morgan, detailed in The 
Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. Henry C. Merriam, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), to be major from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Frederick W. 
Stopford, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. Harry W. McCauley, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Henry C. Merriam, retained in the 
General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Robert W. Collins, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
frum July 24, 1917, vice Maj. John S. Johnston, detailed in The 
Adjutant General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Cecil G. Loung, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Robert 
B. McBride, promoted. 

First Lieut. Carl A. Waldmann, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. 
Cecil G. Young, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Paul W. Evans, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Carl A. Wald- 
mann, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Henry A. Wingate, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, to be captain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. 
Paul W. Evans, retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. William C. Washington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
detached officers’ list, to be captain from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. 

_ Gordon Robinson, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Alfred B. Quinton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be captain from May 24, 1917, vice John R. Musgrave, detailed 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Harold A. Strauss, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from June 4, 1917, vice Capt. John L. Roberts, jr., pro- 
moted. 


First Lieut. Cyrtt A. W. Dawson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from June 4, 1917, vice Capt. Alfred A. Maybach, de- 
tailed in the General Staff Corps. 

First Lieut. Walter O. Rawls, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, to be captain from June 4, 1917, vice Capt. Charles 
E. T. Lull, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

First Lieut. Francis A. Englehart, Coast Artillery Corps. de- 
tached officers’ list, to be captain from June 4, 1917, vice Capt. 
Chauncey L. Fenton, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

First Lieut. William A. Copthorne, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, to be captain from June 4, 1917, vice Capt. 
George A. Wildrick, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

First Lieut. Selby H. Frank, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department), to be captain from June 15, 1917, vice Capt. James 
L. Dunsworth, detailed in ié Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Van Volkenburgh, Coast rite 
Corps, to be captain from June 15, 1917, vice Capt. Selby H. 
n retained in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Frederick G. Dillman, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be captain from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Archibald H. Sunder- 
land, promoted. 

First Lieut. Junius W. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, to be captain from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Hugh 
J. B. McElgin, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Manning M. Kimmel, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be captain from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. James Prentice, de- 
tailed in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Vern S. Purnell, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, to be captain from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Harold 
Geiger, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Perkins, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Harry R. Vaughan, de- 
tailed in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Lawrence B. Weeks, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
eaptain from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Hollis LeR. Muller, 
detailed in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. William C. Foote, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list, to be captain from July 17, 1917, vice Capt. George 
T. Perkins, promoted. 

First Lieut. Stewart S. Giffin, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
apan from July 17, 1917, vice Capt. John B. Murphy, pro- 
moted. Š 


First Lieut. Ward E. Duvall, Coast „Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from July 17, 1917, vice Capt. Jairus A. Moore, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. James B. Gillespie, Coast ATUS Corps, to be 
captain from July 24, 1917, vice Capt. Harry W. McCauley, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Francis J. Toohey, Coast Artillery Corps, de- 
tached officers’ list, to be captain from July 24, 1917, vice Capt. 
Robert W. Collins, promoted. 


TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE List oF THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. Ira L. Reeves, United States Army, retired, to the grade 
of major of Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1916. 


RETIRED List OF THE ARMY. 


Chaplain Halsey C. Gavitt, First Cavalry, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel from August 1, 1917. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


Sergt. Maj. Edward H. W. Holt, 

Sergt. Maj. Charlie Hansen, 

Sergt. Maj. Walter J. Eddington, jr., 

Q. M. Sergt. James P. Smith, 

Q. M. Sergt. Norman M. Shaw, 

Q. M. Sergt. John P. Harvis, 

First Sergt. William J. Holloway, 

First Sergt. Pink H. Stone, 

First Sergt. Ray W. Jeter, 

First Sergt. Robert Lowell, 

First Sergt. James H. McGan, 

First Sergt. Robert J. Woodrich, 

First Sergt. William Workman, 

Gunnery Sergt. Augustus Aiken, 

Gunnery Sergt. Clate C. Snyder, 

Gunnery Sergt. Frank F. Zissa, 

Gunnery Sergt. Joseph M. Swinnerton, 

Gunnery Sergt. Edward P. Oliver, 

Gunnery Sergt. Max Cox, 

Gunnery Sergt. Waiter J. White, 

Sergt. Charles McL, Lott, 

Sergt. Ernest L. Russell, 

Sergt. James F. Robertson, 

Sergt. Charles H. Martin, 

Corpl. Charles F. Kienast, 

Sergt. Maj. Kirt Green, 

Sergt. Maj. Charles S. Beale, 8 

Sergt. Maj. Frank Whitehead, 

Quartermaster Sergeant Frank E. Verner, 

Quartermaster Sergeant Oliver A. Dow, 

First Sergeant William R. Perry, 

First Sergeant Bert Pearson, 

First Sergeant John F. Evans, 
First Sergeant Clarence H. Mediary, 

First Sergeant Stephen F. Drew, 

First Sergeant Hans O. Martin, 

First Sergeant Harry Paul, 

First Sergeant Alvin J. Daigler, 

Gunnery Sergeant William Merrill, 

Gunnery Sergeant William J. Borden, 

Gunnery Sergeant Martin J. Kelleher, 

Gunnery Sergeant Robert W. Winter, 

Gunnery Sergeant Sidney O. Thompson, 

Gunnery Sergeant William H. Haggerty, 

Gunnery Sergeant Edgar S. Tuttle, 

Sergeant Russell A. Presley, 

Sergeant William J. Flanagan, 

Sergeant William F. Becker, 

Sergeant Rolin A. York, 

Corporal Harvey B. Mims, and 

Corporal Earl B. Hammond. 


: CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 6 (legis- 
lative day of August 4), 1917. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
John S. Irby to be surveyor of customs for customs collection 
district No. 28, wiih headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Lieut. Col. Jay E. Hoffer to be colonel. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Francis C. Marshall to be colonel. 
Maj. Cornelius C. Smith to be lieutenant colonel. 
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To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Ray Harrison. 

Second Lieut. Willirsu F. Daugherty. 
Second Lieut. John T. Cole. 

Second Lieut. Stephen H. Sherrill, 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt, 
Second Lieut. Walter H. Schulze. 
Second Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge. 
Second Lieut. Albert C. Smith. 

Second Lieut. Nicholas W. Lisle. 
Second Lieut. Percy G. Black. 

Second Lieut. Albert C. Stanford. 
Second Lieut. Laurence B. Meacham. 
Second Lieut. Louis Le R. Martin. 
Second Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr, 
Second Lieut. Josiah F. Morford. 
Second Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon. 
Second Lieut. Joseph S. Tate. 

Second Lieut. Arthur M, Harper. 
Second Lieut. John W. Confer, jr. 
Second Lieut. Herbert N. Schwarzkopf, 
Second Lieut. Robert N. Kunz. : 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Kilburn. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Johnson, Ir. 
Second Lieut. Bertrand Morrow. 
Second Lieut. Coalter B. Compton. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Robert M. Bathurst. 
Second Lieut. William H. Saunders. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Hurdis. 
Second Lieut. Henry J. Schroeder, 
Second Lieut. James K. Tully. 
Second Lieut. John M. Devine. 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Nisley. 
Second Lieut. Fenton H. MeGlachlin. 
Second Lieut. James L. Guion, 
Second Lieut. George D. Wahl. 
Second Lieut, Basil H. Perry. 
Second Lieut. Ray H. Lewis. 
Second Lieut. Solomon F. Clark. 
Second Lieut. Augustus M. Gurney, 
Second Lieut. Oliver B. Cardwell. 
Second Lieut. William O. Butler. 
Second Lieut. Rex W. Beasley. 
COST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. Harold R. Jackson. 
Second Lieut. Morris K. Barroll, jr. 
Second Lieut. Walter W. Warner. 
Second Lieut. Walter F. Vander Hyden; 
Second Lieut. Ira A. Crump. 
Second Lieut. Elbert L. Ford, jr. 
Second Lieut. Samuel H. Bradbury, jr, 
Second Lieut. James L. Hayden. 
Second Lieut. Scott B. Ritchey. 
Second Lieut. George S. Beurket. 
Second Lieut. Burnett R. Olmsted. 
Second Lieut. Joel G. Holmes. 
Second Lieut, James A. Code, jr. 
Second Lieut. William Sackville. 
Second Lieut. Leroy H. Lohmann. 
Second Lieut. Christian G. Foltz. 
Second Lieut. Aaron Bradshaw, jr. 
Second Lieut, William W. Cowgill. 
Second Lient. Harry R. Pierce. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence C. Mitchell. 
Second Lieut. Alexander H. Campbell. 
Second Lieut. Marvil G. Armstrong. 
Second Lieut. John R. Nygaard. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Madison Pearson, 
Second Lieut. John M. Boon, 
Second Lieut. Roger Hilsman. 
Second Lieut. Holmes E. Dager. 
Second Lieut. James E. Allison. 
Second Lieut. Harry E. Fischer. 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. Alexander, 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Ravens. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Roger Williams, jr. 
Second Lieut. Harry D. Hildebrand. 


Second Lieut. William Hones, jr, 
Second Lieut. John J. Bethurum. 
Second Lieut. John L. Cootey. 
Second Lieut. Albert C. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. William H. Joiner. 
Second Lieut. Hugh P. Schiveley. 
Second Lieut. John D. Jonnidy. 
Second Lieut. Gilmer M. Bell. 
Second Lieut. Manley Lawton, 
Second Lieut. Roy Sloan. 

Second Lieut. Bryce F. Martin. 
Second Lieut. Harold C. Hoopes. 
Second Lieut. Henley Schuck. 
Second Lieut. Glenn D. Hufford. 
Second Lieut. Paul R. Hudson. 
Second Lieut. William R. Dwyer. 
Second Lieut. Hanon F. Combs. 
Second Lieut. William E. Fentress. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Hall. 

Second Lieut. Mahlon G. Frost. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin H. Hensley, 
Second Lieut. Hawthorne C. Gray. 
Second Lieut. Donald J. Neumüller. 
Second Lieut. Orland S. O'Neal. 
Second Lieut. Otto Kramer. 

Second Lieut. George D. Ramsey. 
Second Lieut. Jerome Pickett. 
Second Lieut. Lebbeus M. Cornish, 
Second Lieut. Leon F. Stevens. 
Second Lieut. William S. Rumbough, 
Second Lieut. George A. Murray. 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Young. 
Second Lieut. Henry T. J. Weishaar, 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Lawrence. 
Second Lieut. Cyrus A. Hay. i 
Second Lieut. Benjamin J. Holt, jr. 
Second Lieut. Newton D. Hathaway, 
Second Lieut. Byron W. Fuller, 
Second Lieut. John E. Stullken. 
Second Lieut. Herman H. Meyer. 
Second Lieut. Carleton More. 
Second Lieut. Edward P. Sheppard, 
Second Lieut. Henry J. Matchett. 
Second Lieut. John H. Strickland, 
Second Lieut. Vincent S. Burton, 
Second Lieut. Griffith Wight. 
Second Lieut. Curtis P. Miller, 
Second Lieut. William Ernst, 
Second Lieut. John W. Bulger. 
Second Lieut. Roy W. Voege. 
Second Lieut. Taylor M. Uhler. 
Secend Lieut. Roy G. Gordon. 
Second Lieut. Vernon L. Burge. 
Second Lieut. Simon Fostiak. 
Second Lieut. Edwin L. Dittmar, 
Second Lieut. Crosby N. Elliott. 
Second Lieut. Ernest R. Marvel. 
Second Lieut. Frank M. Child. 
Second Lieut. Raymond L. Price. 
Second Lieut. Frederic M. Lee. 
Second Lieut. Hurley E. Fuller. 
Second Lieut. Larry McHale. 
Second Lieut. Arthur M. O'Connor. 
Second Lieut. John P. Horan. 
Second Lieut. James H. S. Wells. 
Second Lieut. Augustus B. O'Connell. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Fitzhugh. 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. McMurray, 
Second Lieut. Hiram G. Fry. 
Second Lieut. Paul E. Jackson. 
Second Lieut. Richard W. Cooksey, 
Second Lieut. Homer S. Youngs. 
Second Lieut. Edwin W. Grimmer. 
Second Lieut. William H. Clark. 
Second Lieut. Frank E. Haskell. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd D. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Roy C. Hilton. 

Second Lieut. Raymond E. O'Neill. 
Second Lieut. Justin S. Hemenway, 
Second Lieut. William A. Shely. 
Second Lieut. Corwin C. Smith. 
Second Lieut. John E. McKenney. 
Second Lieut. John U. Ayotte. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Barnwell, jr. 
Second Lieut. Henry A. Schwarz. 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. Arnold J. Funk. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Edward G. Herlihy. 


George M. Ferris. 
Edwin L. MacLean. 
Norman Minus, 
Ernest N. Stanton. 
Thomas G. O'Malley. 
Newell R. Fiske. 
Philip B. Harrigan. 
John D. Hill. 

Frank W. Gano. 

John L. Pierce, 
Donald K. Mason. 
Lowell W. Rooks. 
Claude J. Hayden. 
Samuel D. Bedinger. 
Alpheus E. W. Harrison. 
Malcolm V. Fortier. 
Outram W. Sherman. 
Ivan N. Waldron. 
John J. Atkinson. 
Edward C. All worth. 
Roland W. Wittman, 
Julian R. Orton. 
Reginald N. Hamilton. 
John W. Nicholson. 
Thomas A. Loung. 
Charles H. Lee. 

Ray B. Conner. 

James S. Moore, jr. 
Franklin H. Woody. 
Herbert L. Landolt. 
Samuel W. Sowerbutts. 
Will Van S. Parks. 
Charles B. Kelly. 
Malcolm M. Maner. 
John L. McKee, 

Glenn L. Allen. 
Charles R. Jones. 
Willard S. Paul. 
Moritz A. R. Loth. 
Robert H. Chance. 
Claude W. Shelton. 
Harry G. Hodgkins, jr. 
Samuel R. Ward. 
Vincent P. Rousseau. 
March H. Houser. 
Lamont Davis. 

James B. Golden. 
Edwin B. Banister. 
Wilfrid Higgins. 
Eldon P. King. è 
Frederick S. Matthews. 
Arthur P. Sibold. 
Francis M. Lasseigne. 
Walter Hellmers. 
Jesse P. Green. 
Howard W. Turner. 
Wiliam A. Taber. 

P. Barbour Peyton. 
Henry G. Sebastian. 
Wesley C. Brigham. 
William M. Goldston. 
Cyrus H. Searcy. 
Theodore Kelly. 

Leon E. Norris. 

David M. Hunter. 

J. Harold Fleischhauer. 
Tasso W. Swartz. 


Edward W. McCaskey, jr. 


Ward C. Goessling. 
Curley P. Duson. 
Joseph J. Johnston. 
Richard D. Daugherity. 
Walter R. Graham, 
Albert H. Peyton. 
Patrick Houstoun. 
Miron J. Rockwell. 
Peter Wirtz. 

Allen W. Stradling. 
Robert V. Tackabury. 
James P. Murphy. 
Gustav A. M. Anderson. 
William C. Peters. 
Francis L. Hill. 


Second Lieut. Charles M. Parkin. 


Second Lieut. Jacob E. Bechtold. 


Second Lieut. Harry Adamson. 
Second Lieut. Neal C. Johnson. 
Second Lieut. John E. McCarthy. 
Second Lieut. Steele Wotkyns. 
Second Lieut, John C. Lane. 

Second Lieut. Norman P. Groff. 
Second Lieut. Glenn A. Ross. 
Second Lieut. Donald J. Myers. 
Second Lieut. Vie K. Burriss. 
Second Lieut. Francis A. Woolfley. 
Second Lieut. Carl B. Schmidt. 
Second Lieut. Leslie L. Connett. 
Second Lieut. Owen R. Rhoads. 
Second Lieut. Joe L. Ostrander. 
Second Lieut. Elmer F. Wallender. 
Second Lieut. Carl E. Driggers. 
Second Lieut. Allan F. House. 
Second Lieut. Carl G. Lewis. 

Second Lieut, John D. Burris. 
Second Lieut. Harry V. Hand. 
Second Lieut. Frederick V. Edgerton. 
Second Lieut. Anthony O. Adams, 
Second Lieut, George A. Stockton, 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Neues. 
Second Lieut. George R. Brown, jr. 
Second Lieut. Oscar A. Burton. 
Second Lieut. Harold W. Kelty. 
Second Lieut. William H. Valentine, 
Second Lieut. George N. Munro. 
Second Lieut. Herbert Boyer. 
Second Lieut. Myron W. Sherman. 
Second Lieut. Woodworth B. Allen. 
Second Lieut. Robert Ferris. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. DeLeuw. 
Second Lieut. William E. Shaw. 
Second Lieut. Lee B. Woolford. 
Second Lieut. Ned Blair. 

Second Lieut. Ernest A. Kindervater. 
Second Lieut. Oscar M. McDole. 
Second Lieut. Jared I. Wood. 
Second Lieut. Henry H. Ranson. 
Second Lieut. Gordon C. Irwin. 
Second Lieut. Elbridge G. Chapman, Ir. 
Second Lieut. Jacob H. Lawrence. 
Second Lieut. Everett M. Yon. 
Second Lieut. Grady H. Pendergast. 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Frye. 
Second Lieut. Cornelius F. Dineen. 
Second Lieut. John C. Haynes, 
Second Lieut. George L. Hopkins. 
Second Lieut. George M. MacMullin. 
Second Lieut. Harold K. Coulter. 
Second Lieut. Hugh C. H. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Otto E. Pentz. 

Second Lieut. Williston L. Warren. 
Second Lieut. Frederick W. Hyde. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert Good. A 
Second Lieut. Theodore Rayburn. 
Second Lieut. Leland S. Hatfield. 
Second Lieut. Rosser L. Hunter. 
Second Lieut. John S. Hopper. 
Second Lieut. John P. Utinski. 
Second Lieut. James L. Alibright. 
Second Lieut. Feodor O. Schmidt. 
Second Lieut. John G. Goodlett. 
Second Lieut. George S. McCullough. 
Second Lieut. Roderick A. Stamey. 
Second Lieut. Leo W. Glaze. 
Second Lieut. Walter E. Duvendeck. 
Second Lieut. Abraham Cohen. 
Second Lieut. William F. Gent. 
Second Lieut. Clarence H. Mavanville. 
Secend Lieut Roy Sparks. 

Second Lieut. William B Smith. 
Second Lieut. Carl F. Cooper. 
Second Lieut. John F. Gleaves. 
Second Lient. Sterling C. Robertson, 
Second Lieut. Allen F. Kirk 

Second Lieut. Thomas G. Jenkins. 
Second Lieut. Francis S. B. Cauthorn. 
Second Lieut. Lowery L. Cocke. 
Second Licut. Madison E. Walker. 
Second Lieut Richard S. Duncan. 
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Second 
Second 
Second = 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. Alexander P. Knapp, jr, 
Lieut. Winthrop A. Hoilyer, ~ 
leut. Leslie C. Wheat. J 
Lieut. Lawrence H. Bixby. 
Lieut. Frank D. Grantham, 
Lieut. Robert W. Norton. 
Lieut. Frederic G. Dorwart. 
Lieut. William D. Kerns. 
Lieut. Oliver L. Garrett. 
Lieut. Thomas E. Bourke. 
Lieut. Hastings C. Scholl. 
Lieut, Claire A. Whitesell. 


Second Lieut. Reinhold A. F. Endling, 
Second Lieut. William V. McCreight, . 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. John H. Ringe. 
Lieut. Virgil Bell. 

Lieut, William G. Purdy. 
Lieut. Chesley R. Miller. 
Lieut. Charles E. Robinson. 


Second Lieut. William C. Robinson. 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Second, 


Lieut. Walter L. Mitchell. 
Lieut. Robert F. Dark. 
Lieut. Mimucan D. Cannon. 
Lieut. Samuel Marshall. 


Lieut. Ralph Slate. 


Lieut. Lee S. Eads. 

Lieut. Ernest John. 

Lieut. Floyd H. Banta. 
Lieut. Ralph M. Caulkins. 
Lieut. Charles L. Moon. 
Lieut. Claudius L. Lloyd. 
Lieut. Francis G. Bishop. 
Lieut. Henry D. Patterson. 
Lieut. Bartlett M. Egeland. 
Lieut. Stuart B. Taylor. 
Lieut. Joseph P. Kiley. 
Lieut. Joseph L. Brooks. 
Lieut. Madefrey A. Odhner. 
Lieut. Jacob M. Pearce, jr. 
Lieut. Ora C. Coffey. 
Lieut. George D. Lehmann, 
Lieut. Jesse J. Hudson. 
Lieut. Robert Hill. 

Lieut. Robert C. Gregory. 
Lieut. Laird A. Richards. 
Lieut. John J. Finnessy. 
Lieut. Carl C. Helm. 


Second Lieut. Wayne Horton. 


Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 
Second 


Lieut. Leo E. Bennett, jr. 
Lieut. Ross Snyder. 

Lieut. Arthur C. Boren. 
Lieut. Frederick W. Schonhard. 
Lieut. Arthur R. Jernberg. 
Lieut. Edward S. Pegram, jr, 
Lieut. Roger Sturgis. 

Lieut. Stanley G. Saulnier. 
Lieut. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, 
Lieut. Will H. Gordon. 

Lieut. Walter Tracey. 

Lieut. William F. Stromeyer. 
Lieut. Dudley B. Howard. 
Lieut. Henry W. Farnam, jr. 
Lieut. Arthur C. Kinsley. 
Lieut. Henry E. Kyburg. 
Lieut. William B. Tuttle. 


Second Lieut. Charles H. Parker, jr, 
Second Lieut, Ashley S. Le Gette. 


Second 


Lieut. John L. Riddell. 


Second Lieut, William C. Trumbower, 
Second Lieut, Gerald A. Shannon. 
Second Lieut. Henry Y. Lyon. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Cistero. 
Second Lieut. Thomas W. Freeman. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence F. Braine, jr. 
Second Lieut. Paxton S. Campbell. 
Second Lieut. Maxwell Miller. 
Second Lieut. Roy L. Schuyler. 
Second Lieut. Louis DeL. Hutson. 
Second Lieut. Gustav L. Karow. 
Second Lieut. Harold D. Sites. 
Second Lieut. Loren P. Stewart. 
Second Lieut. Nathaniel L. Simmonds, 
Second Lieut. John C. Colwell, jr. 
Second Lieut. Harlan D. Kimball. 
Second Lieut. John W. B. Thompson. 
Second Lieut, William F. O’Donoghue, 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Moroney. 
Second Lieut. William Luth. 
Second Lieut. William C. Williams, 
Second Lieut. Alan W. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Francis L. Johnson. 
Second Lieut. William W. Sanders. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Brodbent, jr, 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Rockwood. 
Second Lieut. Wyne B. Cave. 
Second Lieut. Stanley A. Thomson, - 
Second Lieut. Emery Williamson. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Russell. 
Second Lieut. Ira N. Downer. 
Second Lieut. William B. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Mason. 
Second Lieut. Carroll L. Ellis. 
Second Lieut. Stanley Y. Kennedy. 
Second Lieut. David P. McCalib. 
Second Lieut. Henry A. Montgomery. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Shea, jr. 
Second Lieut. Franklyn T. Lord. 
Second Lieut. William W. Dean. 
Second Lieut. John W. Stewart. 
Second Lieut. Augustus G. Schroeder, 
Second Lieut, Royden K. Fisher. 
Second Lieut. Marlin C. Martin. 
Second Lieut. David L. Hooper. 
Second Lieut. William L. Morrison. 
Second Lieut. Oliver E. G. Trechter, 
Second Lieut. Elmer F. Farnham. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Reily. 
Second Lieut. David W. Barton. 
Second Lieut. James T. Brazelton. 
Second Lieut. John L. Autrey. 
Second Lieut. Edwin H. Haskins. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 
To be first lieutenants, 
Second Lieut. Ion C. Holm. 
Second Lieut. Carl C. Krueger. 
Second Lieut. George M. Herringshaw.. 
Second Lieut. Thomas F. Limbocker. 
Second Lieut. Cornelius M. Daly. 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Trimble. 
Second Lieut. Arthur S. Harrington. 
Second Lieut. Frank L. Whittaker. 
Second Lieut. Philip H. Sherwood. 
Second Lieut. Robert S. La Motte. 
Second Lieut. George M. Gillet, jr. 


Second Lieut. Joseph B. Wiener. 
Second Lieut. Wallace H. Gillett. 


Second Lieut. Benjamin W. Wood. 


Second Lieut. Courtney P. Young. 
Second Lieut. Allyn F. Stetson. 
Second Lieut. Chester V. Newton. 


Second Lieut. Frank L. Philbrook, 


Second Lieut. John A. Whitson. 
Second Lieut. George R. Owens. 
Second Lieut. Andrew D. Bruce. 


Second Lieut. Richard M. Winfield. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Hathaway, jr, 


Second Lieut, Dallas L. Knoll. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth S. Olivier. 


Second Lieut. Philip A. Helmbold. 
Second Lieut. Frederick C. Wheeler, 


Second Lieut. Floyd E. Galloway. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Arthur E. Pickard. 
James F. Dewhurst. 
Donald S. Perry. 
Thomas S. Poole. 
Frederick G. Rosenberg, 
Frederick R. Lafferty. 
Carl H. Strong. 
Robert L. Beall. 
Meade Frierson, jr. 
Arthur T. Lacey. 
David W. Craig. 
Edmund M. Barnum. 
Thomas A. Dobyns, jr, 
John T. Minton. 
William T. Haldeman. 
Edward S. Bassett. 
Edward F. Shaifer. 
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Second Lieut. George M. Peabody, jr. 
Second Lieut. Athael B. Ellis, 
Second Lieut. Harrie K. Dalbey. 
Second Lieut. John W. McDonald. 
Seeond Lieut. Victor Kerney. 
Second Lieut. David H. Blakelock. 
Second Lieut. Rinaldo L. Coe. 
Second Lieut. Harold J. Duffey. 
Second Lieut. Jay K. Colwell. 
Second Lieut. Amory C. Cotchett. 
Second Lieut. Otis Porter. 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. D. Anderson. 
Second Lieut. Alan B. Edson. 
Second Lieut. Emory M. Mace. 
Second Lieut. Harry H. Dunn. 
Second Lieut. Renn Lawrence. 
Second Lieut Fred H. Clark. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Covington. 
Second Lieut. John L. Rice. 

Second Lieut. Nelson M. Imboden, 
Second Lieut. Randolph Dickins, 
Second Lieut. John N. Steele. 
Second Lieut. Eugene M. Dwyer. 
Second Lieut. Wharton G. Ingram. 
Second Lieut. Edward S. Moale. 
Second Lieut. Adrian St. John. 
Second Lieut. Frederick J. Holzbaur, 
Second Lieut. George H. Carruth. 
Second Lieut. Robert M. Carswell. 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Merkel. 
Second Lieut. Joseph M. Hurt, jr. 
Second Lieut. George I. Speer. 
Second Lieut. Charles B. Duncan. 
Second Lieut. Ferris M. Angevine. 
Second Lieut. Julian W. Cunningham, 
Second Lieut, Sam G. Fuller. 
Second Lieut. Clinton A. Pierce. 
Second Lieut. Thomas M. Cockrill. 
Second Lieut. Delmore S. Wood. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Vollmer. 
Second Lieut. Otto B. Trigg. 

Second Lieut. George W. L. Prettyman. 
Second Lieut. Thomas M. Turner, 
Second Lieut, Horace L. Hudson. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence C. Frizzell. 
Second Lieut. Jean F. Sabin. 

Second Lieut. Robert F. White. 
Second Lieut. Henry D. Jay. 

Second Lieut. Ray L. Burnell. 
Second Lieut, Arthur W. Hartman. 
Second Lieut. John W. Berry. 
Second Lieut. Joseph N. Marx. 
Second Lieut. George Sawtelle. 
Second Lieut. Folsome R. Parker. 
Second Lieut. Guy H. Dosher. 
Second Lieut. Cecil R. Neal. 

Second Lieut. Myer S. Silven. 
Second Lieut. William H. Symington. 
Second Lieut. Philip B. Fryer. , 
Second Lieut. Donald C. Hawley. 
Second Lieut. Vernon L. Padgett. 
Second Lieut. Jay W. MacKelvie. 
Second Lieut. Francis T. Bonsteel. 
Second Lieut. William E. Barott. 
Second Lieut. Wallace F. Hamilton. 
Second Lieut. Frank Nelson. 
Second Lieut. William E. McMinn. 
Second Lieut. Edmund M. Crump. 
Second Lieut. Herman F. Rathjen. 
Second Lieut. Daniel J. Keane. 
Second Lieut. Milo J. Warner. 
Second Lieut. LeRoy Davis. 

Second Lieut. Anthony J. Tittinger. 
Second Lieut. Max D. Holmes. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Ellis. 
Second Lieut. Demas L. Sears. 
Second Lieut. Bankston E. Mattox, jr, 
Second Lieut. Frank H. Barnhart. 
Second Lieut. John A. Moschner. 
Second Lieut. George E. Harrison. 
Second Lieut. Wesley J. White. 
Second Lieut. Alton W. Howard. 
Second Lieut. Nolan Ferguson, 
Second Lieut. Richard W. Carter. 
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Second Lieut. Kenneth Rowntree, 
Second Lieut. George A. King. 


Second Lieut. James B. Lockwood. 


Second Lieut, Lionel L. Meyer. 
Second Lieut. Frederick H. L. Ryder. 
Second Lieut. Wallace W. Crawford. 
Second Lieut. Theodore B. Apgar. 
Second Lieut. Jefferson B. Osborn. 
Second Lieut. Mortimer H. Christian. 
Second Lieut. Marcus R. Monsarratt. 
Second Lieut. Fabius B. Shipp. 
Second Lieut, James J. Cecil. 
Second Lieut, James M. Shelton. 
Second Lieut. Albert R. Kuschke. 
Second Lieut. George A. Moore. 
Second Lieut. George W. Gay. 
Second Fieut. Forsyth Bacon. 
Second Lieut. Ralph L. Joyner. 
Second Lieut. Roscoe S. Parker. 
Second Lieut. Heywood. S. Dodd. 
Second Lieut. Kent C. Lambert. 
Second Lieut. George E. Huthsteiner. 
Second Lieut, Richard B. Lloyd, 
Second Lieut. Maurice Morgan. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert E. Bixby. 
Second Lieut. Eugene Burnet. 
Second Lieut, Charles F. Houghton. 
Second Lieut. James E. Slack. 
Second Lieut. Culver S. Mitcham. 
Second Lieut. William O. Johnson. 
Second Lieut. Harold B. Gibson. 
Second Lieut. John D. Hood. 
Second Lieut. William E. Kepner. 
Second Lieut. Melyin S. Williamson, 
Secord Lieut. Evarts W. Opie. 
Second Lieut. Frank P. Stretton. 
Second Lieut. Paul Hurlburt. 
Second Lieut. Aaron Y. Hardy. 
Second Lieut, Earl B. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Edmund J. Engel. 
Second Lieut. John E. Grant. 
Second Lieut. Jack M. Reardon. 
Second Lieut, George D. Coleman. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Mesherrx. 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Weiss. 
Second Lieut. Francis E. Cheney. 
Second Lieut. Robert P. Mortimer. 
Second Lieut. Lee T. Victor. 

Second Lieut. Henry C. Caron. 
Second Lieut. William W. Powell. 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Cheatham, 
Second Lieut. Robert F. Merkel. 
Second Lieut. George F. Bloomquist. 
Second Lieut. Carroll A. Powell. 
Second Lieut. Frank C. De Langton. 
Second Lieut. Oscar B. Abbott. 
Second Lieut, Carter R. McLennan. 
Second Lieut. Frederick Gearing. 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey Galwey. 
Second Lieut. Louis G. Gibney. 
Second Lieut. William D. Adkins. 
Second Lieut. John B. Hartman, 
Second Lieut. Harry C. Jones. 
Second Lieut. James E, Simpson. 
Second Lieut. Anron T. Bates, jr. 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Booth. 
Second Lieut. William T. Hamilton. 
Second Lieut. Richard C. Boyan. 
Second Lieut. Edward K. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Harry P. Shaw. 
Second Lieut. Frederick F. Duggan. 
Second Lieut. Merl J. Flatt. 

Second Lieut. Harry H. Baird. 
Second Licut. Francis H. Waters. 
Second Lieut. William T. Bauskett, jr, 


Second Lieut. Carlisle B. Cox. 


Second Lieut, Walter L. Bishop. 
Second Lieut. Donald R. McComas. 


Second Lieut. Lilburn B. Chambers. 


Second Lieut. John W. Burke. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Jacobson. 
Second Lieut. Edgar R. Garlick. 
Second Lieut. Henry P. Ames. 


Second Lieut. Richard F. Leahy. 
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Second Lieut. Howard C. Okie. 
Second Lieut. William L. Gibson. 
Second Lieut. James L. Franciscus. 
Second Lieut. Eddie J. Lee. 

Second Lieut. Elmer P. Gosnell. 
Second Lieut. Raymond D. Adolph. 
Second Lieut. Donald A. Stroh. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Oliver L. Haines. 
Second Lieut. Oscar I. Gates. 
Second Lieut, Gerald E. Brower. 
Second Lieut. William J. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Yarrow D. Vesely. 
Second Lieut. William B. Dunwoody. 
Second Lieut. Charles B. Thomas. 
Second Lieut. Oliver J. Bond. 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Ennis. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin E. Carter. 
Second Lieut. Henry B. Parker. 
Second Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid. 
Second Lieut. Harold H. Ristine. 
Second Lieut. Edmund B. Edwards. 
Second Lieut. Oscar L. Gruhn: 
Second Lieut. Theodore W. Wrenn. 
Second Lieut. Harold W. Rehm. 
Second Lieut. John B. Pitney. 
Second Lieut. Clifford H. Tate. 
Second Lieut. Ottomar O'Donnell, 
Second Lieut. Oliver P. Echols. 
Second Lieut. Clement Ripley. 
Second Lieut. Edward M. Smith. 
Second Lieut. John O. Hoskins. 
Second Lieut. William Clarke. 
Second Lieut. Albert R. Ives. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Brigham, jr. 
Second Lieut. William M. Jackson. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Sheridan, 
Second Lieut. Hugh C. Minton. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Gallaher. 
Second Lieut. Laurence V. Houston, 
Second Lieut. Stacy Knopf. 

Second Lieut. James M. Garrett. 
Second Lieut. David M. Pope. 
Second Lieut. Harry B. Weston. 
Second Lieut. Eugene H. Willenbucher, 
Second Lieut. Louis C. Arthur, jr. 
Second Lieut. John F. Hubbard. 
Second Lieut. Franklin M. Davison. 
Second Lieut. William E. Shepherd, jr, 
Second Lieut. Frank Langham, 
Second Lieut. William F. Maher. 
Second Lieut. Walter F. Wright. 
Second Lieut. Sidney F. Dunn. 
Second Lieut. Louis W. Hasslock. 
Second Lieut. Breckinridge A. Day. 
Second Lieut. Paul C. Harper. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Kennedy. 
Second Lieut. George D. Shea. 
Second Lieut. John V. D. Hume. 
Second Lieut. Woodrow W. Woodbridge, 
Seeend Lieut. Gervas S. Taylor. à 
Second Lieut. John G. Pennypacker. 
Second Lieut. Richard H. Schubert, 
Second Lieut. Edward J. F. Marx. 
Second Lieut, John W. Weeks. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur ©. Carlan. 
Second Lieut. George R. Rede. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert P. Kearns: 
Second Lieut. Van Rensselaer Vestal. 
Second Lieut. John H. Carriker. 
Second Lieut. Peter P. Michalek. 
Second Lieut. William G. Gough. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Mulherrin. 
Second Lieut. Azel W. McNeal. 
Second Lieut. William B. Wright, jr. 
Second Lieut. Victor H. Bridgman, jr, 
Second Lieut. Wendell L. Bevan. 
Second Lieut. Henry J. Macpeake. 
Second Lieut. Frank W. Lykes. 
Second Lieut. Richard T. Guthrie. 
Second Lieut. Ittai A. Luke. 

Second Lieut. Roger Griswold. 
Second Lieut. Henry Lockwood, jr. 


Second Lieut. Alan L. Campbell. 
Second Lieut, Oscar B. Ralls, jr. 
Second Lieut. John H. Larkin. , 
Second Lieut. Douglas R. Coleman. 
Second Lieut. George P. Winton. 
Second Lieut. Robert N. Getty, jr. 
Second Lieut. George J. Downing, 
Second Lieut. Christiancy Pickett, 
Second Lieut. Rush H. Rogers. — 
Second Lieut. John C. Adams, . 
Second Lieut, Arthur C. Waters. 
Second Lieut. Ernest T. Barco. $, 
Second Lieut. Lester A. Daugherty. 
Second Lieut. Walter G. Witt. 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Takken. 
Second Lieut. Raymond J. Watrous. 
Second Lieut. Jerome J. Waters, jr. 
Second Lieut. Thomas G. Hanson, jr. 
Second Lieut. Bertram N. Rock. 
Second Lieut. Alexander S. Quintard. 
Second Lieut. Marcus A. S. Ming. 
Second Lieut. Lewis E. Goodrich. 
Second Lieut. Victor R. Woodruff. 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Yates. 
Second Lieut. Dana C. Schmahl. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur G. Dockum. 
Second Lieut. Clinton M. Lucas. 
Second Lieut. Harry B. Berry. 
Second Lieut, Samuel G. Fairchild. 
Second Lieut. Ray S. Perrin. 
Second Lieut. Ben M. Sawbridge. 
Second Lieut. Warren D. Davis. 
Second Lieut. Dominic J. Sabini. 
Second Lieut. Herman Feldman. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Stephens. 
Second Lieut. Oscar T. Yates. 
Second Lieut. Aubrey C. Stanhope. 
Second Lieut. John H. Fye. 

Second Lieut. Julius T. A. Doolittle. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Lehner, 
Second Lieut. James V. Palmer, 
Second Lieut. James F. Brittingham. 
Second Lieut. Gordon Grant. 
Second Lieut. Ernest A. McGovern. 
Second Lieut. David S. Doggett. 
Second Lieut. Arthur D. Ruppel. 
Second Lieut. Ralph M. Balliette. 
Second Lieut. David H. Trevor. 
Second Lieut. William E. Pfeiffer. 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Lattimore. 
Second Lieut. Albert A. Fleming. 
Second Lieut. Russell H. Dixon. 
Second Lieut. Everett M. Graves. 
Second Lieut. William W. Thomas. 
Second Lieut. Leo M. Daly. 

Second Lieut Francis R. Mann. 
Second Lieut. Stephen H. Cordill. 
Second Lieut. Nathan E. Medluer. 
Second Lieut. Tom W. Stewart. 
Second Lieut: Fred E. Sternberger. 
Second Lieut. Harry E. Webber. 
Second Lieut. Moe Neufeld 

Second Lieut. Carlos W. Bonham, 
Second Lieut. Sidney J. Cutler. 
Second Lieut. William R. Holcomb. 
Second Lieut. Harry Hollander. 
Second Lieut. Arthur O. Walsh. 
Second Lieut. Emond C. Fleming. 
Second Lieut. Virgil L. Minear. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Boyle. p 
Second Lieut. Karl J. Howe. 

Second Lieut. Edwin A. Henn. 
Second Lieut. Homer H. Dodd. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence H. Wadsworth, 
Second Lieut. John W. L. Sutherland, 
Second Lieut. Alfred M. Goldman. 
Second Lieut. Arthur A. Dearing. 
Second Lieut. James W. Stewart. 
Second Lieut. Francis C. Le Gette. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin S. Dowd. 
Second Lieut. John M. Peirce. 

Second Lieut. Miles M. Elder. 
Second Lieut. Frederick C. Austin, 
Second Lieut. George F. Kite. 
Second Lieut. Herbert S. Herbine. 
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Second Lieut. Charles T. McAleer, 
Second Lieut. Walter A. Noyes. 
Second Lieut. Paul R. Wing. 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Roe. 
Second Lieut. Myron W. Tupper. 
Second Lieut. Harry L. Calvin. 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Doran. 
Second Lieut. William W. Belcher. 
Second Lieut. John R. Williams. 
Second Lieut. George R. Middleton. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur H. Hayes. 
Second Lieut. Robert F. Blodgett, 
Second Lieut. John F. Lynch. 
Second Lieut. Carl C. Carney. 
Second Lieut. Richard A. Gordon. 
Second Lieut. William B. B. Wilson. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants, 
Second Lieut. Otis A. Wallace. 
Second Lieut. James M. Evans. 
Second Lieut. Cedric F. Maguire. 
Second Lieut. Edward E. Murphy. 
Second Lieut. Marshall M. Williams, jr, 
Second Lieut. Henry R. Behrens. 
Second Lieut. Edward C. Seeds. 
Second Lieut. Edison A. Lynn. 
Second Lieut. Milton P. Morrill. 
Second Lieut. Guy H. Drewry. 
Second Lieut. Raphael S. Cha vin. 
Second Lieut. John L. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Alva F. Englehart. 
Second Lieut. James L. Keane. 
Second Lieut. John A, Messerschmidt. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Bowering. 
Second Lieut. Henry F. Grimm, jr, 
Second Lieut. Henry Linsert. 
Second Lieut. Donald L. Dutton. 
Second Lieut. Leland A. Miller. 
Second Lieut. Arthur N. Harrigan, 
Second Lieut. Percy C. Hamilton, 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Laird. 
Second Lieut. Porter P. Lowry. 
Second Lieut. Stuart W. Griffin. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Hazell. 
Second Lieut. John B. Day. 
Second Lieut. Nelson Dingley, 3d. 
Second Lieut. Carl R. Adams. 
Second Lieut. Edward C. Lohr, 
Second Lieut. Byron T. Ipock. 
Second Lieut. George W. Hovey. 
Second Lieut. Ernest L. Bigham. 
Second Lieut. Raymond H. Schutte, 
Second Lieut. Carl R. Crosby. 
Second Lieut. Charles T. Halbert. 
Second Lieut. Claude G, Benham. 
Second Lieut. Henry B. Frost. 
Second Lieut. Roy D. Burdick. 
Second Lieut. Franklin A. Green. 
Second Lieut. Harrie J. Rechtsteiner, 
Second Lieut. Willard W. Irvine. 
Second Lieut. William D. Evans. 
Second Lieut. William C. Byrd. 
Second Lieut. Clarence N. Winston, 
Second Lieut. Albert M. Jackson. 
Second Lieut. Lyle B. Chapman. 
Second Lieut. Joseph P. Kohn. 
Second Lieut. Robert J. Van Buskirk, 
Second Lieut. Frederick L. Topping. 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Phillips. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Erswell, jr. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Merriam, jr. 


~ PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS IN THE 


ARMY. 
CAVALRY ABM, 


Garibaldi LaGuardia. 

Thomas Mitchell Hagar. 

Will Shafroth. 

William Draper Savage. 
Richard Ridgely Lytle, jr. 
Harry Chapman Gilbert. 

Henry Elkins Atwood. 

John Christopher Taliaferro, jr. 
Max Winfield Tucker. 

Vernon McTyeire Shell. 


Emmons L. Abeles. 

James Charles Longino. 
Woodbury Freeman Pride. 
Eugene Peter Henry Gempel. 
Charles Baxter Sweatt. 
John Melville Sanderson, 
Charles William Walton. 
James Vincent McConville, 
Marion Cox. 

Hugh John FitzGerald. 
Lyle Calhoun De Veaux. 
David Proud Minard. 
Paul Joseph Matte. 

Hugo Paul Wise. 

Norman Ray Hamilton. 
Robert Rush Hawes, jr. 
Joseph Shelburn Robinson, 
Murray Henry Ellis. 
Wolcott Paige Hayes. 


William Paul Medlar. 
Lawrence Augustus Shafer. 
Thurlby Morgan Rundel. 
Charles Bernard Beeler Bubb, 
Paul Elmer McDermott. 
Gustav Bismark Guenther. 
William Howser Skinner. 
Leslie Frederick Lawrence, 
Franklin Courtney Ketler. 
Charles Pope II. 

Waldemar Adolph Falck. 
Carl John Rohsenberger. 
Crawford McMann Kellogg. 
Russell McKee Herrington, x 
James Veto McDowell. 
Harry Lee Hart. 

James Henry Beals Bogman, 
Robert Harold Gallier. 
Perey Stuart Haydon. 
David Jamison Chaille. 
Albert Edward McIntosh. 
Jefferson Kinney, jr. 
Halbert Hale Neilson. 
Leland Charles McAuley. 
Carl Rudy Johnston. 

Dean Reade DeMerritt. 
Vance Whiting Batchelor. 
Truman Everett Boudinot. 
James Rushmore Wood. 
William James Gallagher. 
Charles Rudd. 

James Gordon Strobridge. 
Stephen Boon, jr. 

Harold Glaucus Holt. 
Walter Gunther. 

Roy Vernon Morledge. 
John Wesley Noble. 
Herman Revere Crile. 
Joseph Edmund Torrence. 
Charles Gordon Hutchinson, 
Chester Paul Dorland. 
Ernest Davis McQueen. 
Archie E. Groff. 

George Davis Wiltshire. 
Alfonso Frederick Zerbee. 
Jackson Broadus Wood. 
Arthur John Wehr. 

Robert C. Scott. 

Arnold W. Shutter. 

Gerald Fitz-Herbert 8 
Leland Whitney Crafts. 

A. Franklin Kibler. 

Leonce Joseph Blanchard, 
John Donald Robb. 
Winfield Mills Putnam. 
James Caruthers Lysle. 
Francis Sylvester Conaty, 
William Edward Beitz. 
William Caldwell Dunckel, 
William Hugh Burns. 
Bernard Reilly Kennedy. 
Rex Byerly Shaw. 

John Waller Faulconer, jr, 


Richard Erastus Taylor, — 
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Charles Deere Wiman. 
Herbert Llewellyn Montgomery, 
Gennard Alban Greaves. 
Willis Alexander Garvey. 
Edwin Howard Blanchard. 
Fruncis Murry Crist. 
Haines Beede Quimby, 
Robert Carlyle Giilies. 
Oliver Grant Brush. 
Gordon Hunt Michler. 
Robert Graff Merrick. 
Louis J. Fortier. 
William Mitchell Wiener. 
William Jay Schieffelin, jr. 
William Fergus Kernan. 
George Lamb Buist Rivers. 
Dell Hamilton McCoy. 
Wallace Gordon Drummond. 
Morrill Ross. 
Roland Legard Davis. 
John Averill Steere, 
Leslie Edwards Babcock. 
Joseph Cumming Elliff. 
William Torrey Barker. 
Erik Achorn. 
Dorsey Richardson. 
Byron Henry Mehl. 
Leon Adolph Des Pland, jr. 
Charies Warner McCleary. 
John Lindley Gammell. 
James Wade Emison, jr. 
Ward Hale Maris. 
Roderick Stanley Patch. 
Robert Edmund Tappan. 
Charles Boot Malone, jr. 
James Bentley Taylor. 
Rollin Asher Burditt. 
Richard Henry Ballard. 
Joseph Dent Hungerford. 
James Clay Short. 
Arthur Day Edmunds. 
Francis Johnstone Simons, 
Lawrence Byron Wyant. 
Theodore Ludwig Sogard. 
John Cary Howard. 
Carlyle Judson Hancock. 
James C. Miller. 
Abraham Wright Williams. 
James Thomas Duke. 
Hiram F. Plummer. 
Thomas Watkins Ligon. 
Edward Hale Brooks. 
Wayland Bixby Augur. 
William Brooke Bradford. 
Philip Coleman Clayton. 
Hans E. Kloepfer. 
Edward Allen Everitt, jr. 
Herbert Allyn Myers. 
Norman Norton Rogers. 
Temple Elliott Ridgely. 
Harry William Maas. 
Peter Townsend Coxe. 
Francis Henry Bouche. 
William Henry Sweet. 
Louis Cansler, 
William Van Dyke Ochs. 
Horace Waldo Forster, 
Richard Nevins Mather. 
Lee Louis Elzas. 
Owen George Towler. 
Harry Foster. 
Alexander Carl Strecker. 
Stanley Ayrault Ward. 
Dwight Hughes, jr. 
William Robert Stickman, 
Lloyd W. Biggs. 
Wilkie Collins Burt. 
Harry Louis Sommerhauser. 
Harold Edward Dickinson. 
Adrian Beaumont Charles Smith. 
Rufus Stanley Ramey. 
Carl Thompson Colt. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 


James Holcombe Genung, jr. 
Warner Merritt Pomerene, 


Ross Seguine Mason. 

Edwin Shelby, jr. 

Robert Benjamin Hood. 

Victor A. Dash, jr. € 
Charles Willian Chalker. : 
John Lawrence Hamilton, jr. 
Roy Crawford Moore, 

Theodore Edward Thomas Haley, 
John Franklin Hepner. 

Edward W. Austin. 

Clyde Charies Alexander, 

Erwin Adolph Manthey. 

Henry Barton Dawson. A 
John William Kelley. i 
Harvey Rexford Hitchcoek, Ir. 
Thomas Hart Davis. 

John P. Ratajczak. 

Claude Tillinghast Porter. 
Thomas Hooper Eckfeldt, jr. 
Sumter Davis Marks, jr. 

Gordon Hunt Dickson, 

Reed Emil Beck. 

Waldo Emerson Arc. 

Clarence E. Cartwright. 

Raymond Joseph Walsh. 

Harold Kernan. 

Innes Harwood Bodley. 


= COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Fenton Gay Epling. 
Ross Gordon Hoyt. 
William Mayer. 
Hubert A. MeMorrow. 
Douglas Graeme Clark. 
Vernon Garnett Cox. 
Ralph Garver Lockett. 
John Hancock LaFitte. 
Leon Chapman Dennis. 


„Clarence Lee Stevens. 


Caruthers Askew Coleman, 
William Fred Lafrenz. 
Carson Gary Jennings. 
Charles Joseph Collins. 
Richard Gascoigne Lyne. 
James Black Muir, jr. 
Edmund Hathaway Stillman. 
Rabert Chapman Snidow. 
John Frederick Loomis. 
Charles H. Keck. 

Thurwood Van Ornum. 
Cecil Ray Moore. 

Anthony Lispenard Bleecker. 
Edward Allen Williford. 
James Erastus Wallis, jr. ~ 
Granville Byam Smith. x 
Grafton Sherwood Kennedy, 
Chester King Allen. 

Harold Clarkson Mabbott. 
James Arthur Blair. 

Harold Arthur Maxfield. 
James Patrick Ferrall, jr. 
Robert Elliott Lamb. 
Winthrop Chester Swain. 
George Augustus Nelson, jr. 
Edward Yates Keesler. 
Roland Hubert Dufault. 
Gardner Endicott Johnson. 
Frank Charles Howard. 
Paul Harrington Duff. 
Lucas Elmendorf Schoofimaker, 
Gordon Marshall Wells. 
Robert Ellsworth Johnston. 
Hermon French ‘Safford. 
Clifford Dean Hindle. 

John Raymond Ramsbottom, 
Merton Luther Haselton. 
John Randolph Wheeler. 
Raymond James Farrell. 
John Russell Haviland. 
Erving Goodwin Betts. 
Arthur F. Benson. 

Joseph Frederick Williamson, 
Richard Whiting Logan. 
Thomas Ewing Hannah. 
Frank Stanley Krug, jr. 
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Henry Millet Blank. 
William Henry Egle Holmes, 
Arthur Donohue Dickson. 
Roswell Frederick Curtis. 
Douglas Meriwether Griggs. 
Horace Frederick Banan. 
Harry Walter Capper. 
Douglas Fuller Miner. 
Edward Francis Weiskopf. 
Sidney Smith Small. 
James Paul Jacobs. 
Cornelius Henry Menger. 
William Henry Seymour. 
Sherwood Holmes Taber. 
Walton Barr Killough. 
Ernest Cleveland Bomar. 
Jarvis Carter Marble. 
James William Anderson, 
Alfred Hall Crossman. 
John Raymond Markham. 
Charles Edward Atkinson. 
George Davis Kittredge. 
Thomas Freeman Tisinger. 
Coburn Lee Berry. 
John Hancock Babbitt. 
Carroll Cushing Taylor. 
Joseph Paul Gardner. 
Edward Benedict McCarthy. 
Herbert Arthur Dyer. 
Edward Hayward Raymond. 
Eugene Burton Butler. 
Simpson Ridley Stribling. 
Neal Everett Tourtellotte. 
Hubert Eugene Wellcome. 
Lyle D. Wise. 
Edwin Mortimer Woodward. 
John Wesley Orcutt. 
James Anthony Taylor. 
James Greenwood McDougall. 
Richard Derby. 
Frederic Roland Cox. 
James Thomas Campbell. 
Howard Spencer MacKirdy. 
Robert Hawley Wells. 
Kenyon Roper. 
Thomas William Hansberry. 
Albert Jerome Hahn. 
Maurice E. Barker. 
Philip Edwin Hulburd. 

INFANTRY ARM, 
Earl Elliott Major. ; 
Lloyd Chandler Parsons. 

Claudius Miller Easley. 
Henry Vaughon Dexter, 
Ted H. Cawthorne. 
Edward Harrah. 
Nelson Hill. 
Robert William Corrigan. 
Richard Hammond Elliott. 
Peter Fries Connor. 
Robert Hughes Lord. 
Mose Kent Pigman. 
Otto John ha 

` John Joseph unigun. 
Ruthford L. Herr. 
Herbert Gray Esden. 
Norman Spencer. 
Hunter Louis Girault. 
Rex Walter Minckler. 
George Albert Jackson. 
Roy F Lynd. 
Hugo John Endres. 
Wade Hampton Johnson, 
Robert Charles Patterson. 
Hoke Smith, jr. 
Francis Ward Kernan. 
John Nicol McNaughton, 
Samuel Isaac Speevack. - 
Maximilian Clay. 
Frederick Sandrus Schmitt. 
Calvert Hinton Arnold. 
Clarence Littleton Morton, 
George Shipley Prugh. 
Homer Franklin Tate. 
Harold Montague. 


Kenyon Harrington Clark. 
Cyril M. Stillson. 

Richard Hutchings Johnston, 
John Blakeway Cockburn, 
George Thurman Fleet. 
Clifton Martin Brown. 
Arthur Bloch. 

Edward John Rasch. ‘ 
Walter Valentine Flynn, 
Otto Walter Neidert. 

Edwin Showalter Beall. 
Ralph Emerson Bower. 
Charles Weiley Ogden. 
Peter William Ebbert. 
George Leland Eberle. 
Henry Pascale. 0 
Frank Rutherford Marston. 
George Warner Swift. z 
Lorraine Douglas Fields. 
Remington Orsinger. 
Wiliam Stewart Morris, 
Joseph W. Bollenbeck. 
Kenneth Corwin Bell. 
Arnold Michelson. 

Thomas Frank Keasler. 
Monroe Mark Friedman. 
Lee Clare Lewis. 


. Cyrus Joseph Rounds. 


John Dean Forsythe. 
Marcus Brenneman Bell. 
Samuel Louis Alexander. 
Albert Denarvous Johnson, 
Roger William Morse. 
Leslie T. Lathrop. 

Andrew Annan Cook. 
Lewis Augustine Maury. 5 
Dan W. Flickinger. 
Robert Duncan Porter. 
Ralph Edwin Richards. 
Chester Gilbert Hadden. 
Ralph Hudson Wooten. 
Kenneth Burman Bush, 
Donald Clark Williams. 
Russell Daniel Barnes, 
Victor Patterson. 

Thorgny Cedric Carlson, 
Lyman Case Ward. 

James David Brown. 
Harold Clark McClelland. 
Robert Cummings Brunson, 
Walter Ebsworth Wynne, 
Norman Lee Baldwin. 
Roger Howell. 

Kenneth McIntosh. 

Fred Reginald Wolff. 
Arthur Clifford. Carlton, 
Robert Vansant Finney. 
Philip Daniels Wessen. 
Clement Dixon Johnston, 
Edward John Hardin. 
Harman Paul Agnew. 
Floyd Lyle. 

Francis Wayland Stone, jr. 
Don Carlos Faith. 

Charles Barrett Herrick. 
Raymond Orr. 

Thomas A. Austin, jr. 
James William Anderson, 
Edgar Tremlett Fell. 
Archibald Ross MacKechnie, 
Joseph Benedict Kilbride. 
Francis Howard Wilson, 
Walter Adams Mack. 
Arthur Franklin Williams, 
William Hamilton Ponder. 
John Cleary Kernan. 
Maxton Hale Flint. 
Edward Monroe Bates. 
Howard Jennings Gorman, 
Charles Swett Pettee. 
Elmer E. Hagler, jr. 
Sidney Hamlet Negrotto. 
Gustav Joseph Braun. 
Frederick Vaughan Burgess, 
Everett Langdon Upson. 
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Walter Russell Curfman. 
Don Forrester Pratt. 
Ralph Edgerton Mooney. 
Willard Allen Reddish. 
Ernest Ransome Percy. 
Marcellus L. Countryman, jr. 
John Corwin Shaw. 
Harry L. Stoner. 

James Merritt Arthur. 
Donovan Paul Yeuell. 
Asa Fitch Coleman. 
Charles Joseph McIntyre. 
Phillip M. Oviatt. 

Edwin Hubert Randle. 
Francis Marion Rich. 
Edwin Gowdy Watson. 
George Lutz Hornbrook. 
Leon Franklin Sullivan. ~ 
Walter Clark Armstrong. 
William B. Townsend. 
Hunter McGuire. 

Andrew Lewis Tucker. 
Steven Bavard Wilson. 
Edwin Ralph Rinker. 
John Henry Gibson. 
George Washington Gering. 
Cecil Maurice Neal. 

Jay Williams Sechler. 
Walter Earl Ditmars. 
Paul Newman Darrington. 
John William Spaulding. 
Sydney Buford Scott. 
Ralph Harrison Countryman. 
Edwin Ernest Aldridge. 
Edwin Blake Crabill. 
Reade Mulkey Ireland. 
Edmund Walton Hill. 
Alfred Marston Shearer, 
James Reid Campbell, jr. 
Edward Albert Mullon. 
James Obadiah Tarbox. 
Harry Frederick Rusch. 
Raymond Frank Edwards. 
Oren Anelen Mulkey. 
Charles Chester Bond. 
Francis Robbins McCook, 
Byron Clark Brown. 
Forrest Marshall Harmon. 
Ralph Carlin Flewelling. 
Frank Hixon Terrell. 
Harold Ragan Priest. 
Jabez Gideon Gholston. 
Robert A. McClure. 
Frederick Meyer Vinson. 
Francis Brown McCollom, 
Reginald David Pappe. 
Joseph Benton Wirt. 
Graham Roscoe Schweickert. 
Norman Paul Williams, 
Claude G. Hammond, 
Charles Holland Riggin. 
Winfield Wegg Smith. 
Milton Russell Barclay. 
Harold Clinton Wasgatt. 
Wannie Lee Bartley. 
Norman John McMahon, 
Donald Morris Bartow. 
Hilbert Alexander Canfield Jensen. 
Frank Allen Pattillo. 

Paul Louis Singer. 

Joseph Louis Ready. 
James Bernard Scarr. 
Lloyd Russell Rogers. 
Charles Carter Riticor. 
Earl Coulson Flegel. 
Abner Wisdom Goree. 
Herbert Blish Wheeler. 
Charles Carroll Nathan. 
Crittenden Anderson Coe Tolman, 
William Edward Tidwell. 
James Kerr Cubbison. 
Howard Foster Ross. 
Arthur Joseph Lacouture, 
Clifford Michael Olivetti. 
Josiah Bowler Mudge, jr. 
Hugh Shaw Lee. 
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Wilbur Storm Elliott. 
Kirke Brooks Lawton. 
Neil Smith Edmond. 
Harold Haney. 

Tully Charles Garner. 
Wilmer Brinton, jr. 
Forrest Meade Record. 
Luther Wesley Dear. 
Frederick Charles Shantz. 
Martin DeWitt McAllister. 
George Washington Booth. 
William R. Colbern. 
Marcel Alfred Gillis. 

John William Carroll. ; 
Joshua Shelton Bowen. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Frederick J. Horne to be a commander. 

Lieut. Walter E. Reno to be a lieutenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Frank D. Manock, and 

Penn L. Carroll. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): 

Theodore W. Sterling, 

Thomas L. Nash, and 

Thomas C. Slingluff. 

George S. Rentz to be an acting chaplain. 

Pay Clerk Frank R. Tuck to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Theodore S. Coulbourn to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Fred A. Abbott to be a chief pay clerk. 

Machinist James M. Berlin to be a chief machinist. 

Chief Gunner Michael W. Gilmartin to be an ensign. 

Chief Machinist James M. Berlin to be an ensign. 

The following-named chief pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters: 

John E. Bibb, 

Frank R. Tuck, 

Theodore S. Coulbourn, 

Fred A. Abbott, 

Frank D. Hathaway, and 

Frank Lewis. 

To be assistant surgeons, 


William H. H. Turville, 
Francis E. Locy, 
Clarence J. Brown, 

Ely L. Whitehead, 
Daniel B. Kirby, > 
William J. Corcoran, 
Thomas J. Kennedy, 
Howard P. Griffin, 
Abraham S. Isaacson, 
Charles W. Barrier, jr., 
Robert W. Belknap, 
Maurice A. Berge, 
Benjamin H. Hager, 
Frank A. Williams, 
Gilbert H. Mankin, 
William T. McClure, 
Wiliam W. Behlow, 
Spencer A. Folsom, 

Ben F. Norwood, 
Leland L, Bull, 2 
Frank L. Kelly, 9 
Arthur H. Dearing, = 
Reuben A. Barker, 
Robert N. Hedges, 
Marshall G. Williamson, 
John W. S. Brady, 
Gerald Selby, 

Frank J. Anderson, 
Harry L. Brockmann, 
Charles G. Terrell, 
Robert P. Henderson 
George A. Gray, 

Charles K. Reinke, 
Robert B. Miller, 
William E. Morse, 
Robert H. McMeans, 
Joseph A. Mangiaracina, 
Herbert van Thatcher, 
Hayes E. Martin, 

Guy D. Callaway, 
Frank R. Bealer, 

Eben E. Smith, 

William T. Gill, jr., 
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George B. Dowling, 
Paul M. Albright, 
Edwin D. MeMorries, 
James W. Ellis, 
Burton E. Belcher, $ 
John J. Freymann, 
Frank W. Hartman, 
Einar C. Andreassen, 
James E. Houghton, 
John M. McCants, 
Preston A. McLendon, 
Charles H. Savage, 
Roger M. Choisser, 
Myron G. Wright, 
Silas B. Hull, 
George P. Carr, 
Walter A. Fort, 
Erastus M. Hudson, 
Robert Mueller, 
William R. Jepson, 
Lewis W. Johnson, 
Charles A. Ainslie, 
Robert E. Watkins, 
Harry C. Gebhart, 
Felix P. Keaney, 
David R. Higbee, 
Norman King, 
Harold S. Sumerlin, 
Glen M, Kennedy, 
James R. Thomas, 
Edward R. Guinan, 
John L. Shipley, 
Walter J. Pennell, 
Archibald C. Pfeiffer, 
Allen T. Agnew, 
Benjamin H. Carroll, 
Frank W. Ryan, 
Louis Iverson, 

Roy J. Heffernan, 
Robert L. Schaefer, 
John M, Huff, 
Nathan C. Rubinsky, 
Elmer R. Hancock, 
Victor S. Armstrong, 
Robert B. Team, 
Charles J. Hutchinson, 
Cecil M. Burchfiel, 
William T. McAlonan, 
Leren W. Shaffer, 
Morris S. Bender, 
Thomas P. Brennan, 
Eugene D. Hardin, 
Boles A. Rosenthal, 
Romeo W. Auerbach, 
Paul V. Greedy, i, 
Wallace B. Dukeshire, 
Edwin P, Bugbee, 
Robert M. Furlong, 
Herbert S. Chapman, 
Francis C. Evers. 
Walter M. Anderson, 
Leslie B. Marshall, 
Robert T. Canon, 
William A. Neill, 
Frank J. Carroll, 
John W. Vann, 
Toson O. Summers, 
William W. Russell, 
William E. Bryan, 
Joseph I. Callanan, 
Edward R. Ryan, 
Robert P. Parsons, 
John A. McCormick, 
John C. Adams, 
Chester B. Van Gaasbeek, 
Raymond J. Bower, 
Guy B. McArthur, 
Jesse J. Hendren, 
Benjamin S. Davis, 
William C. Becker, 
John C. Taylor. 
DeForest T. Layton, 
Francis J. McCauley, 
Raymond M. Krepps, 
Thomas F. J. Hanlon, 
George O. Hartman, 
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Francis D. Gibbs, 
Henry N. Winn, 
Charles E. Morse, jr., 
Joseph W. White, 
Paul M. Drake. 
Edward C. Meggers, 
Sterling S. Cook, 
John G. Powell, 
Bertram Groesbeck, jr., 
Earl Richison, 
Francis C. Hertzog, 
Deane H. Vance, 
James F. Bell, jr., 


William H. Frampton, 


Waddie P. Jackson, 
James R. Allison, 
Galen E. Moyer, 
John F. Pruett, 
Tracy T. Gately, 
Harry B. La Favre, 
John J. Sale, 

Ernest A. Daus, 
Travis S. Moring, 
Henry L. Bockus. F 
James H. Royster, 
William P. Wiliams, 
Lloyd B. Greene, 
Raymond B. Storch, 
Francis G. Speidel, 
Gustay J. Hildebrand, 
Boyd Gilbert, 

Hubert W. Harris, 
Wiliam W. Holley, 
Louis E. Mueller, 
Lynn N. Hart, 
Robert S. G. Welch, 
George W. Lewis, 
Edward A. Mullen, 
Frederick G. Speidel, 
Jesse B. Naive, 
Thomas V. Murto, >» 
Wilber E. Thomson, 
Robert Lorentz, jr., 
Richard C. Satterlee, 
Frank B. Wallace, 
Herman C. Petterson, 
Frank M. Heacock, 
Francis J. McCarthy, 
Francis P. Dolan,. 
Henry L. Franklin, 
Edwin H. Lorentzen, 
Lloyd E. Smith, 

Otto W. Grisier, 
Wilbourt E. Greenwood, 
Mathison J. Montgomery, 
Lyman E. Dockry, 
Harry B. Lehmberg, 
George L. White, 
Car] B. Campbell, 
Samuel W. Tretheway, 
Lawrence G. Beisler, 
Ernest- W. Larkin, 
Winfield B. Anderson, 
Robert H. Collins, 
Otis Wildman, 
Leonard H. Denny, 
William R. Taylor, 
Marion E. Brown, 
Robert W. Winberly, 
Cyrus E. Bush, 

Page O. Northington, 
Russel D. Bussdicker, 
James R. Jeffrey, 
Harold L. Kennedy, 
Martin L. Marquette, 
Edward P. Whistler, 
James O. Fields, 
Carl A. Broaddus, 
Joseph E. Malcomson, 
Fairley P. James, 
Donald R. Davidson, 
Charles L. Oliphant, 
James F. Hooker, 
Lester D. Huffman, 
Samuel C. Ketchin, 
Benjamin G. Holtom, 
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Hutchens C. Bishop, jr. 
Stanley I.. Scott, 
John E. Porter, ` 
William A. Byrnes, 
Joseph A. Owen, jr., 
George D. Thompson, 
Claude R. Riney, 
Guy B. Taylor, * 
Robert L. Christie, 
Ramon A. Gilbert, 
William E. Beatty, 
Leslie R. Lingeman, 
William T. Oppenheimer, Ir,, 
Andrew Sinamark, 
Rushmer ©. Christiansen, ~ 
Claude W. Colonna, 
Bruce F. Holding, 
Gilbert B. Meyers, 
Waldo E. Golden, 
Wilfred M. Peberdy. 
Jay Jacobs, 
Francis E. O’Brien, 
Wylie C. Mason, 
Raymond H. Leu, 
Watie M. Alberty, 
Dozier H. Gibbs, 
John F. Hart, 
Dwight H. Murray, 
Kirk C. Brown, 
Marvin C. Johns, 
Pliny B. Fiske, 
Jack W. Jones, 
Herbert L. Shinn, 
Mathew L. Carr, 
Charles S. Norburn, 
Everett B. Taylor, 
Paul Keller, 
Wilburn E. Saye, 
Burchard A. Winne. 
Samuel Segal, jr., 
Herbert R. Coleman, 
Claude E. Brown, 
Horace R. Boone, 
Samuel A. Fuqua, 
Robert E. S. Kelly, 
Fenimore S. Johnson, 
Clarence N. Meador, 
Albert D. Huffman, 
Hugo F. A. Baske, 
Lionel L. Lapointe, 
William E. Crooks, 
Victor H. Shields, 
Max M. Braff, 
Clayton W. Eley, and 
Wilbur O. Manning. 
PosTMASTERS. í 
ALABAMA, 
Richard D. Williams, Opelika. 
Welborn V. Jones, Auburn. 
ARKANSAS, 
A. W. Cammack, Portland. 
John D. Wilbourne, Pine Bluff. 
A. J. Stephens, Morrillton. 
T. G. Robinson, Marvell. 
Nosh J. Hazel, Marked Tree. 
H. R. Cantrell, Mansfield. 
Laura B. Denton, Luxora. 
W. E. Lamb, Lepanto. 
Miles J. Webb, Lamar. 
C. A. Berry, Huttig. 
D. B. Thompson, Hope. 
Edward R. Screeton, Hazen. 
T. L. Pound, Danville. 
Alice L. Rolley, Crawfordville. 
J. F. Gillespie, Carlisle. 
Ernest J. Patton, Cabot. 
Pearl Berkheimer, Augusta. 
W. F. Turner, Atkins. 
Anne Patton, Altheimer. 
/ IDAHO, 
Manford W. Harland, Troy. 
Franklin A. Miller, St. Anthony. 
Frances H. Langford, Rogerson. 
Charles L. Hollar, Kellogg. 


Samuel J. Linder, Ilo. 

L. A. Wisener, Grangeville. 
Elmer G. Lightfoot, Fairfield. 
Mike A. Rogan, Avery. 


E. E. Burton, Newton. 


ILIINOIS.“ 


NEBRASKA, 


Elsie B. Thompson, Wynot. 
Margaret A. Waggoner, Wood Lake. 
Frank R. Parker, Wilsonville, 
Herbert C. Robbins, Wallace, 
Harry ©. Rogers, Upland. 
Frank A Cox, Sutherland, 
Charles J. Huber, Rulo. 

A. J. Ferris, Palmer. 

Frank D. Strope, Orchard. 
Vernon L. Green, Merriman, 
Edward J. Brady, McCook. 
Fred H. Ossenkop, Louisville, 
Mary J. Flynn, Jackson. 

W. C. Bartlett, Elmwood. 
Frederick C. Easley, Dunbar. 
Mell A. Schmied, Dakota City. 
R. V. McPherson, Craig. 
Harry N. Wallace, Coleridge. 
J. B. Lane, Blue Hill. 

Hannab Price, Bennet. 


NEW JERSEY; 


John F. Ryan, Woodbridge. 

E. R. Barrett, West Fort Lee. 

Joseph B. Cornish, jr., Washington, 

Albert L. Williams, Vineland. 

Joseph Mark, South River. 

Katherine E. Fraleigh, Seagirt. 

Frank Hampton, Sea Bright. 

William H. Cottrell, Princeton. 

Samue) H. Chatten, Pennington. 

James P. McNair, Paterson. 

Edwin T. Van Horn, Newfoundland. 

Peter H. S. Hendricks, New Brunswick. 

Walter M. Miller, Netcong. 

Edward Iredell, Mullica Hill. 

John V. L. Booraem, Milltown, 

Charles McCue, Lakewood. 

John J. Schileox, Keasbey. 

Chester A. Burt, Helmetta. 

Joseph Atkinson, Freehold. 

Charles Rittenhouse, Hackettstown. 

Patrick J. Ryan, Elizabeth. 

Adam Worth, Elberon. 

E. Tracy Lanterman, East Orange. 

Frank Hill, Dumont. 

Jeanette H. Claypoole, Cedarvitle. 

Clarence O. McCullough, Carneys Point. 

Harry M. Knight, Camden. 2 

John J. Foley, Bernardsville. 

Adrian P. King, Beachhaven. 

R. M. Chorpenning, Atco. : 

Harrison C. Hurley, Asbury Park. 
RHODE ISLAND, 

James Brennan, River Point. 

Charles F, Holroyd, Thornton. 

Samuel Seabury, 2d, Tiverton. 

VERMONT. 

Patrick H. Thompson, Arlington. 

Victor L. Smith, East Arlington. 

Charles F. Thurber, Fairlee. 

Murray K. Paris, Lyndon. 


SENATE. 
Tuerspay, August 7, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, August 4, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


* 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD—-CONFERENCE REPORT. Z 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 

products and fuel, 


1917. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will call the 
roll. `i 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Myers Simmons 
Bankhead Husting Nelson Smith, Ariz 
Beckham James New Smitb, Ga. 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, Md 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones, Was age Smoot 
Culberson ellog Penrose Sterling 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Thompson 
Dillingham Kenyon Poindexter Underwood 
Fernald King Pomerene Vardaman 
Fletcher Kirby Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Gronna Knox Shafroth Warren 
Harding McKellar Sheppard Weeks 
Hardwick McNary Sherman Willams 


Mr. SHAFROTH, I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THOMAS] on account of illness. I 
will state that he is paired with the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumber]. This announcement may stand for 
the day. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. TRAMMELL] is absent on account of a death in his family. 
I desire this announcement to stand for the day. I should have 
made it yesterday, but was myself necessarily detained on pub- 
lic business and was not present at the time of the roll call. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HuaHes] is absent on account of illness. 
I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is perhaps well for the 
Senate of the United States even, august body as it is, to have 
some inkling of information about what the country is think- 
ing. I cut out of this morning’s paper an interview from Oscar 
S. Straus, one of the most distinguished Republican citizens 
of the United States. He is an ex-Cabinet officer; was Secre- 
tary of Commerce. He has done great and valuable work for 
the Red Cross and for a hundred other philanthropic institu- 
tions. He possesses one of the most acute intellects that I ever 
came in contact with. Republican, ex-Cabinet officer under a 
Republican administration, this is what he has to say; and I 
recommend it as intellectual pabulum to this body: 

“There is no politics in this country now except on Capitol Hill,” 
added Mr. Straus. The people out in the country are not ange 3 
of or talking politics. They are standing squarely, behind the Presi- 
dent, and I want to say that now I am an a nistration man. I 
have no politics at this time. I think President Wilson has risen 
nobly to the occasion. His is the master mind, and he will be the 
forward leader when the time comes for * peace. 1 think the 
President is one of the great figures of the world.’ 

T said upon yesterday that I was rapidly coming to the con- 
clusion it was about time we were forgetting during the war 
partisan alignments in this body, and I am glad to say that a 
majority of the Democratic Party and a majority of the Re- 
publican Party have forgotten them. But there is a little group 
of men on each side who have formed themselves into a sort 
of a third party—antiadministration and, in a certain sense, 
anti-American—who have somehow, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, placed themselves in the attitude either of obstruct- 
ing or delaying or opposing everything that goes to seeing this 
trouble through to a victorious issue—this great world trouble 
in which we are engaged. I am rather of the opinion now that 
it will be very well if the great majority party of this Senate, 
composed of Republicans and Democrats both, could get to- 
gether and say to these two little groups, “You have danced 
your ballet; you have sung your. song. America is tired of 
you; we are tired of you, and we want to do something.” 

In this connection I wish to read, leaving out the title and 
leaving out parts which I think are unjust to individual Sena- 
tors, something from the New York Sun: 

To-day’s— 

Referring to yesterday— 

To-day’s acrimonious debate on the food-bill conference report left 
not a doubt of that— 

That is, of the fact that those who were delaying war meas- 
ures would be “smoked out,” and made known to the American 
people, whom they misrepresent. 

It showed that the men who want the United States to win this war 


and who are Ne everything in their power to that end are 
sick and tired of the tactics of the pro-German obstructionists, 


FIGHTING ALL WAR MOVES, 


This group of Senators from the very beginning of the war have 
sought to delay what they could not defeat, They have stood out as 
men apart, 
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The balance of that I will not read but continue the reading 
Where it is parliamentary: 2 ' 


It might seem inconceivable that any respectable group of American 
lawmakers would or could array themselves against their Government 
at such a time, seeking to cripple the President and handicap the coun- 
try in the mobilization of its war resources; yet there is such a group. 
Eve ly who has followed the course of legislation for the past four 
knows that there is. 

* e * a * * . 

It has continued its work of obstruction ever since and is stiil find- 

ing means of tying the hands of the administration, 


SENATE’S PATIENCE STRAINED, 


The Senate is a patient body, It stands for a 
individual privilege; It refused for more than 1 
a cloture. Now that it may siap. 
deliberately kill valuable time with meaningless declaration or 
protest, it still hesitates to “abridge the right of debate.” 
sionally the worm turns, and occasionall 
loose, the result that the dignified 
with forked lightning, 

” . . . a * 
Both the House and Seuate are rachis the same issue, raised 
ro-German Members of those bodies. It 
‘or a Congressman or a Senator to expose the unpatriotic course of a 
fellow Member, but national necessity requires that it be done, just 
as national necessity demands that a powerful army be marshaled 
and a formidable navy be built and equipped for defense. 


It is well for the Senate to hear what the country thinks. 
Here is some more of it. This is from the St. Louis. Post- 
Dispatch, which I am informed is a Democratic paper, though 
I do not know: 


With Germany in control of a triumphant and insolent military 
autocracy, no peace can be made that would not be a mere truce, pre- 
paratory to another war. It would be a peace which ignored the funda- 
mental issue upon which we entered the war, 


By the way, I ask the Reporter to take down what I read, 
leaving out all matters personal in their character, which I do 
not read: 


Opening a discussion of peace, therefore, at the time when we are 
just beginning to fight and on a basis of ignoring all for which we 
are fighting indicates shameful weakness. It embarrasses and hampers 
the administration in the conduct of the war and contributes to the 
ask orig es of any kind of peace. 

What the persistent advocates of peace in Great Britain and the 
United States are incafable of understanding is that if this war is 
not fought to a finish and does not result in a frée Germany there can 
be no real peace for anybody in the world. While the existing German 
system remains no Government can hereafter rely upon German pledges 
or German treaties. All the democratic nations will have to put them- 
selyes upon a military basis and keep themselves armed to the teeth. 
They will be obliged to make their preparations for war such that their 
armies and navies will be ready at 24 hours’ notice, and civilization at 

ace will be subjected to a burden of pinay taxes hardly less 
ormidable than civilization at war. Soot | kind of peace that enables 
Prussianism to maintain itself at home is a victory for German au- 
tocracy. The Kaiser sees it clearly enough, even.if there are Ameri- 
een Englishmen and Frenchmen who are blind to the vital facts 
0 e war. 


Now, Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary read at the 
desk an editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled 
“Autocracy’s twilight,” which gives the view from the other side 
of the water which these newspapers are giving from this side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


AUTOCRACY’S TWILIGHT. 


“German blood and German zeal are not being gambled with for an 
empty shadow of ambition or schemes of conquest and subjugation, but 
in defense of a strong, free empire in which our children may live in 
1 says the Kaiser in a fervent appeal to the German people to 
stand by him and his army. 

Chancellor Michaelis assures the People that when the Emperor re- 
turns from the front he will push internal reforms which the people 
are 5 í : 

The Kaiser is beginning to see the light. Imperial ambitions are fad- 
ing under heavy seat fare eS on land and sea. The schemes of 
conquest and subjugation do not seem so alluring in the twilight of 
military autocracy. He must do something to satisfy the people who 
under unendurable miseries and burdens are beginning to question the 
motives and methods of their masters. 

He assures them that they are not being exploited for the glory of 
the Hohenzollerns and the gain of junkerdom. - He assures them that 
the freedom for which they yearn will be doled out to them and the 
yoice in the government they seek will be theirs—some time. 

way does the Kaiser shift from imperial proclamations to fervent 
appeals, from boasts to piesa and r t 

he shadow of the giant Republic of the West is falling over his 
throne. He knows that through America’s entrance into war he stands 
indicted before the bar of world opinion as the enemy of ‘mankind, a 
oaks among Governments. He knows he must soon meet the giant, 
resh and orous, armed and powerful, and must answer to him for 
his crimes of oppression and RODWAY He knows that he is not 
dealing now with little Belgium, weak Serbia, rash and feeble Roumania, 
or distracted and faction-torn Russia. He knows that he is dealing 
with the strongest, most energetic, most resourceful people in the 
world. mone knows he is dealing with determined freemen who have 
never known 


mon 


t deal of abuse of 
years to apply even 
the gag upon the man or men who 
erfervid 
ut oeca- 

some Member lets himself 
amber is filled for the time 


by the 
may be an unpleasant thing 


defeat. 


ur speedy, large preparation on all lines of warfare—on sea, on 
land, and in’ the ies han convinced the Kaiser and his political and 
ear 


military lieutenants that we mean business and that within a 
war-worn, sadly thinned armies will have to meet a great force of 
Americans continually augmented by fresh reserves from a 10,000,000 
draft. Already his submarines have to contend with American war- 
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shi which have just begun 
oe in the manufacture of a hu uge fleet of — — and the avia- 


operations. Already the machines are 


tion fields. are training thousands of aviators. 


Not only has our entrance into the war assured victory, but our 
rapid vast preparations and our vigorous prosecution of war hasten 
peace. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there sounds the voice of 
genuine Americanism, with no party and no section. There is 
no North, South, East, West, Democrat or Republican in if. 

This is not a partisan domestic question; this Is an interna- 
tional question. This is not a question between Woodrow Wil- 
son and Congress; this is not a question between the American 
administration and some Americans, unless those Americans 
are disloyal. This is a question between America and Germany. 
It is time that the men in this Chamber were lining themselves 

up, forgetting all alignments of a partisan character, as pro- 
vip as eh pro-Americans, or else frankly and bravely 
as antiadministrationists and anti-Americans. I for one am 
ready to take my stand. Everybody who knows me knows that 
I am a dyed-in-the-wool Bourbon Democrat, but when a great 
international question—a great international struggle—like 
this confronts the entire American people, when my boys must 
go to the front, to be maimed or to be killed, and the boys of 
other citizens, equally worthy and in many cases more so, must 
go, I confess to a little bit of impatience with the men who can 
not realize the situation. 

Those of you who followed Roosevelt, follow him now. He 
is setting you an example. Those of you who followed Taft, 
follow him now. He is setting you an example. Those of us 
who have followed Woodrow Wilson, and would follow him to 
the death, under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
let us follow him now. He is setting a glorious and loyal and 
able example. All three of them have proven their American- 
ism. As far as this war is concerned, and as far as war legis- 
lation is concerned—as far as these measures are concerned, 
which have been sent here for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, directly by military and naval forces, or indirectly by the 
mobilization of our civil strength, whether of food conserva- 
tion or otherwise—those three men might,just as well be stand- 
ing upon the same platform. They are all “speaking the lan- 
guage of the tribe "—the language of the American tribe. They 
are tired, the country is tired, two-thirds of this Senate even 
are tired, a larger proportion of the other House is tired of 
constant—Oh, gabble-festing—constant gabbing about nothing 
of gentlemen intoxicating themselves without even enlivening 
anybody else, by “ the exuberance of their verbosity.” 

Nobody objects to the right of free speech. Let every man 
talk all he wants; let every man write what he pleases. Some 
time ago I got a communication attracting my attention to what 
is going on in the German-edited newspapers here—absolute 
spiritual disloyalty. My reply was, “ Let them alone; let men 
talk; let men write. The more they talk and write, the more 
zon find them out; and the more you find them out, the better 

‘or you.” 

I do not object to that, but I should like to know why it is 
when we come to the consideration of a great bill—and we 
have come to the consideration of several such—that, except 
in a very few cases, where the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people had previously sounded the alarm, you can 
not come to an agreement with one another to ascertain when 
you are going to vote. I regard the pending bill as one of the 
minor war measures; I care very little about it, except I think 
it is right in the main, and that it will do good, but the main 
thing is to vote on it; to get it out of the way; to open the 
pathway for other things, that must come. 

We kave a great revenue measure which must be passed. It 
can not pass without some discussion, for it covers too much 
ground. We have a great bond measure that must follow it. 
We have a great many other things to consider, and yet you 
are lagging on here through the dog days, making everybody 
neryous and irritated and irritable, when your talk is not 
changing a single vote in the Senate, and when every one of 
you knows it. I might stand here and talk until I was black 
in the face, and I would not change the vote of a single man 
who has already formed his convictions, for reasons that are 
satisfactory to him, and in the entertainment of which he is 
doubtless as honest as am I, and he might possibly treble what 
he says and he could not produce any impression on me, because 
I know what I want, and I know why I want it, and I know 
that I want it as soon as I can get it, and that is the case with 
the balance of you. We not only know how we want to, vote 
and know why we want so to vote, but each one of us, in true 
senatorial dignity and egotism, thinks that he knows it better 
than anybody else in this Chamber. Now, why use up the time 
of the American people in this gabble-festing—like ganders 
tween at one another on a pond bank to show off before the 
geese 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator 
from Mississippi, with all of his accustomed logic and force, 
has made an unqualified declaration that the majority shall 
rule, and he complains that there is a large majority of the 
Senate which wishes to do certain things but are prevented 
by a minority who indulge in endless talk. 

There was a proposition before the Senate the day the food 
bill passed relating to the creation of a committee on war 
expenditures, and it was adopted by a yea-and-nay vote of the 
Senate, 53 to 31. Of the majority there were 15 Democrats and 
all the Republicans who voted, and yet the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, by voice at least, has attempted ever since to prevent 
the inclusion of that proposition in the pending legislation. I 
have no disposition 7 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tend that a majority of the Senate is either q majority of the 
Congress of the United States or a. majority of the country? 
“The Senator from Mississippi” thinks he is standing for the 
views of a majority of the country and also for the views of a 
majority of the House. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if we could get a vote on that 
proposition in the House of Representatives and a majority of 
the House decided that the action of the Senate was not wise, 
I would be perfectly content and would make no complaint; 
but, as a matter of fact, as the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
no yote can be obtained in the House of Representatives under 
present conditions, and therefore this proposition, which the 
Senate by a very large majority believed should be incorporated 
in this legislation, is going to be lost. 

I did not rise to complain of that, because at some other 
time, perhaps, the Senate and the House will conclude that it 
is wise to adopt this legislation; but I do want to call attention 
to the fact that what is a majority opinion here has been and 
is being opposed by a Senator who is taking to task other 
eee who have exercised their right to discuss this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I submit that in all the fundamental questions 
relating to the war, such as the declaration of war and pro- 
viding men and money, there has been practically no difference 
of opinion, and the legislation providing for them has passed 
the Senate without any delay. I do not think there was an hour's 
debate on the question of the declaration of war, and when the 
Appropriations Committee came in here with a great bill carry- 
ing $3.300,000,000 it was passed in an hour and fifteen minutes. 
In other words, the Congress promptly furnished the President 
not only with what he asked for—a declaration of war—but 
with the men and money to carry on the war effectively; but 
because—and it is not for me to defend any other Senator, 
for I have not unnecessarily taken any of the time of the 
Senate In debate—but because Senators see fit to debate what 
the Senator from Mississippi calls a relatively unimportant 
measure, which may or may not do some good—and there is 
a great difference of opinion on that subject—without knowing 
what the wishes of the country may be, he takes them to 
task and says that they are not carrying out the wishes of 
the country. 

Mr. JAMES. 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the amendment, which, as 
I understand, was first proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, creating a committee on war expenditures, was not ger- 
mane to the food bill? 

Mr. WEEKS. It was germane or I have no doubt some 
Senator would have made the point of order against it. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, as the Senator well knows, the point of 
order of germaneness does not lie in the Senate. That is well 
known to everybody, and, of course, the Senator understands 
that. Now, the question I want to ask the Senator is this: Is 
it not a well-known parliamentary rule that where one House 
puts in nongermane matter and the other House refuses to 
yield, rather than to let the bill fail it is the duty of the House 
that incorporated the nongermane proposition in the measure 
to yield in order to allow the original question to become a 
lac? 

Mr. WEEKS... Mr. President, I am not criticizing the con- 
ference committee in this case. I know the difficulties of con- 
ference committees; but, if current rumor may be taken as a 
basis for comment, I should say that the Senate conferees did 
not make as strong a fight as they should have made for a 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
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proposition which had been so signally and forcefully indorsed 
by the Senate. Yet I have no intention of criticizing them. 

Mr. JAMES. But is it not further true—the Senator speaks 
of the House and what it might have done on a separate vote— 
that a separate vote practically was had in the House on this 
very question, as was understood by every Member there; 
that the opposition to the committee on war expenditures was 
led by the distinguished Member from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
and many of his confrères; and that the majority of the House 
expresses itself as opposed to this proposed committee? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I can not admit what the 
Senator from Kentucky seems to think is a correct statement, 
that the House passed on the merits of this proposition, 

Mr. JAMES. While they did not do so directly, it was 80 
understood by the House, and that was declared as the pur- 
pose of the leader, Mr. Mann, in asking for a separate vote. 
So upon this question the House, with that knowledge, voted it 
down. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Kentucky is an important 
leader in Congress, and I want to ask him if he would be willing 
to advise his friends in the House of Representatives to bring 
in a rule to make this proposition in order in the House the 
next time the House comes together? 

. JAMES. Mr. President, I sat in the House for 10 years 
and I know how jealous the House is of its rights and of out- 
side interference, and I would not want to undertake to give 
any advice as to what they ought to do or interfere in any way 
in their deliberations; but is it not true, I ask the Senator, 
that the conferees of the House, both the Republicans and 
Democrats, stood unanimously against the proposition to create 
a committee on war expenditures which the Senate had adopted? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am not as familiar with 
what happened in the conference as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky seems to be. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator must not dodge in that way. Is 
not my statement true, and is not that the Senator's under- 
standing? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is not my understanding; and, more- 
over, the Senator from Kentucky knows that the confe are 
the creatures of the body which appoints them, and that_it is 
the duty of conferees to carry out the purposes of the body 
they represent. , 

Mr. JAMES. I know that the conferees are appointed in 
the House as they are in the Senate, from the ranking mem- 
bers of the committee having jurisdiction of a given measure, 
as was done in the case of the food bill, and the Republican 
members on that committee were unanimously in accord with 
the Democrats in opposing this very question which the Sen- 
ator is now discussing, namely, the creation of a committee on 
war expenditures. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Kentucky will look up the Recorp he will find that the Repub- 
lican members of the conference in the House, when they voted 
on the matter in a form which the Senator from Kentucky ad- 
mits was not exactly a direct vote, supported this proposition. 
I think he will find that is the case. 

Mr. JAMES. Well, the margin of difference is very narrow 
in the House between the two political parties, but the vote 
was overwhelming on this proposition against it. So it was not 
a united Republican vote, at least. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr President, like the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, I do not intend to engage in, and I do not believe there 
should be any attempt to engage in, political discussions about 
mutters relating to the war. I have not done so in the past 
and I do not propose to do so now; in fact, I do not know any 
Republican Senator who has done so. Periodically the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi does assume, through his great influence 
and his long service, to lecture the Senate on the subject of 
playing politics, but I think if an examination of the RECORD 
were made it would be demonstrated that he has taken more 
time on that particular subject than all other Senators put 
together during the last 30 days. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to refer to some of the state- 
ments that have been made relative to the proposed committee 
on war expenditures, because they have been made frequently 
without thorough knowledge of the facts and because I think 
that when this body and the House and the country know what 
is intended by this legislation there will be a unanimous de- 
mand that it be passed. 

I introduced the original proposition for a committee, and 
termed it a “committee on the conduct of the war.” I think 
any-Senator who knows me will absolve me from any responsi- 
bility for any attempt to embarrass the President of the United 
States in conducting this war. I have had a military training. 
I know the folly of any such course as that quite as well as does 


any other Senator, and nothing was further from my thought 
when I introduced that general proposition in the month of 
April than to embarrass the President. I thought it was an 
opportunity to cooperate with the President, and I believed it 
would be helpful to the President, I believed it would be helpful to 
the country; if I had thought otherwise I would not have intro- 
duced it at all. I say that because anyone could have found 
out what my views were in three minutes if he had attempted 
to do it. But it has been deliberately given out to the country, 
through the press and from inspired sources, that this was an 
attempt to embarrass the administration. I deny it in toto. I 
do not know anyone who has had anything to do with this ac- 
tivity who has desired to embarrass the administration in the 
slightest degree. 

When that resolution was introduced it was referred to the 
Committee on Rules. If the President had confined his activi- 
ties strictly to his constitutional duties the Senate and the 
House would probably have acted on this legislation in April; it 
would have been adopted or rejected. A hearing was given, a 
subcommittee was appointed to consider some changes in the 
draft of the resolution, and the next day the President came to 
the Capitol and told the Senators who were appointed on that 
subcommittee that it was undesirable that the legislation should 
be considered and adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, does the Senator mint my 
correcting him a little in one respect? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has just said that the resolu- 
tion was referred to a subcommittee for the purpose of consider- 
ing certain changes in the wording of the resolution. Now, that 
is not my recollection. It was referred to a committee to con- 
sider the resolution—whether it should report it back to the 
committee favorably or unfavorably, and if it was going to 
report it favorably, of course, there was left with it the re- 
sponsibility of amending or modifying it. It was not referred 
by the Committee on Rules to the subcommittee with the idea 
of modifying its language, but was sent to the subcommittee to 
be considered, and it was their duty to report back to the whole 
committee, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, [ left the room after the hearing 
which was courteously given me, and I have talked to various 
members of the committee and I believe the statement I made 
is entirely justified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest, then, that the minutes of the 
committee will show whether the Senator from Massachusetts 
is right or whether I am right, and I virtually know that I am, 
Of course, I think that when a man says he knows he is right 
about anything that proves that he does not know himself, so 
I will say I think assuredly that I am right. 

Mr. WEEKS. In any case, Mr. President, no action was 
taken by the subcommittee. It never met, and it did not meet 
for the reason I have stated. That resolution remained in the 
Committee on Rules until this legislation came up. I did not 


‘wish to attempt to take action to discharge the committee, al- 


though I believe it is the duty of a committee to make some kind 
of a report on a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WEEKS, I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows who was chairman of 
that subcommittee. That chairman did not call the subcommit- 
tee together. I was a member of the subcommittee. I was not 
its chairman. The Senator knows that that chairman pre- 
pared his own resolution and submitted it as a substitute for 
the Senator's resolution, and the Senator accepted it. The Sen- 
ator knows that the chairman could have called the subcommit- 
tee together at anf time, and why he did not do it I do not 
know; but he did not do it. 

Mr. WEEKS. The reason he did not do it was because the 
President came to the Capitol and told the Democratic Senators 
on that committee that he thought it was inadvisable to have 
such a committee appointed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is no reason why the chairman should 
not have called us together. 

Mr. WEEKS. But that is the fact. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the truth. I do not deny that; 
but I do deny that it is any reason why the chairman should 
not have called the subcommittee together, and probably it was 
his duty to call it together to consider it. The Senator was en- 
titled to a report on his resolution, either favorably or un- 
favorably. ' = 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. And it is not the fault of the committee 
that there was a failure to call together the subcommittee. 
Whenever the subcommittee was ready to report the full com- 
mittee could have been called together and would have been 
ealled together. The reason of it was that the chairman of the 
subcommittee did not call the subcommittee together. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yleld to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator let me trespass one minya 
more upon his time? 

Mr. WEEKS. I shall be very glad to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether it has been mentioned 
or not, but the chairman of that subcommittee was the author of 
the resolution which is now before the Senate, and he voted for 
it subsequently in the committee. I refer to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. If there be any fault in not calling the 
subcommittee together, it was the fault of the author of this 
very. resolution. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that is no denial of the state- 
ment I have made as to why, probably, the subcommittee was 
not called together. I simply instance that because the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wo.cotr] yesterday, in making some re- 
marks, said that primarily and earlier in the consideration of 
this proposition it seemed to meet his approval, and then he had 
a change of heart and a change of mind; that is probably true 
of other Senators on that side; and the reason is quite apparent. 

I want to reiterate that there is not a scintilla of evidence to 
show that there was or is any desire on the part of any Senator 
to embarrass the President in the discharge of his duties. More- 
over, Mr. President, I should be opposed to the appointment of a 
committee that would undertake to have anything to do with 
policies relating to this war. It would be not only harmful to 
the action of the administration, which is responsible, but it 
would be trespasssing on the powers of the Executive in an 
illogical and unwise and unsound way. A majority of this 
body agreed at one time that this legislation ought to be adopted, 
and I emphasize that and repeat it because there have appeared 
editorials, especially in the New York papers, notably one yes- 
terday in the New York Times, rather taking to task those who 
were in favor of it, because the contention was made that a 
majority ought to be in control and ought to govern in this 
matter, and that it was unwise to press a matter which had 
only a minority behind it. when as a matter of fact the vote was 
53 to 31 in favor of the proposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows there was no discussion 
over his amendment when it was introduced, The time for dis- 
cussion had passed under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
This amendment was offered, and it was impossible to say a 
word about it, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, possibly the Senator from North 
Carolina was not in the Chamber, but I talked as rapidly as I 
could for 10 minutes about this proposition and in favor of it; 
and a New York newspaper, which a few days after, when ap- 
parently it had received other information, printing an editorial 
which has been quoted frequently in opposition to this proposi- 
oy printed two columns of what I said on the floor of the 

enate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will not deny what I said 
about it—that the amendment was introduced after the time for 
discussion had passed. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do deny that, Mr. President. 
could have discussed it for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I may be mistaken about it, but my under- 
standing was as I have stated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, has the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts any doubt whatever that every Senator, when he 
yoted, knew what he was voting on? 

Mr. WEEKS. Not the slightest. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, I have. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. WEEKS. This matter had been discussed in the cloak- 
rooms, lobbies, and had been discussed in the press for three 
months; and, as I have just stated, I discussed it for 10 minutes 
on the floor, and any other Senator could have done the same 
thing if he had seen fit to do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I was not in the Senate Chamber when he discussed it, and 
since he says he discussed it I am mistaken; but my recollec- 
tion is—now, I, may be mistaken about that, too—that the 
amendment was introduced after the time had passed for the 
discussion of amendments, after 4 o'clock, 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the amendment was introduced 
three a before that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. . I mean, it was sent to the desk before that 
time, Peal it was not called up until after 4 o'clock, 

Mr. WEEKS. It was not called up until it was in order, after 
the committee amendments had been disposed of; but it was 
called up as soon after that as it was possible to do it. The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] reminds me that I intro- 
pana the amendment on July 18, and asked that it lie on the 
table. 

Now, I want to refer for a few moments to some of the com- 
ments made by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] 
yesterday relative to the committee which was in operation dur- 
ing the Civil War, known as the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War. ‘That was not an entirely satisfactory committee, and 
its operations were not entirely satisfactory. The country was 
in a state of great excitement. The Republican Party, the 
dominant party, was not a cohesive political organization. It 
5 various elements —free-sollers, Democrats, Whigs, and 
others. 

They were agreed in one proposition, and that was in their 
contest against slavery; but, generally speaking, they were not 
agreed on other fundamental questions which usually govern 
political party activities. There were violent men in Congress 
at that time who took violent views of public questions, and 
quite likely that committee in its activities did some things 
which were not entirely judicial or wise or sound. I have read 
pretty nearly everything I can find relating to it, because I be- 
came interested in the subject, and I am perfectly willing to 
admit that the committee was not always above reproach; and 
yet the entire testimony—and the Senator from Delaware put 
in the Recorp practically all of the quotations that are obtain- 
able from authors of character and standing—practically the 
entire testimony is that that committee did more good than it 
did harm, I think undoubtedly that is the case. 

The only two citations which the Senator from Delaware 
made which I think were at all damaging to the committee’s 
activities were those statements made by Gen. Emory Upton— 
who was one of the really great military leaders developed by 
the Civil War, and whose judgment on military questions may 
well be taken at any time—and by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Gideon Welles. Anyone who has read Mr. Welles’s diary must 
have come to the conclusion that he approached very near to 
the borders of being a common scold. He was in violent an- 
tagonism to the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton. Everything 
that Mr. Stanton did was wrong. Now, Mr. Stanton himself 
was a man who had faults, but he was a great administrator. 
Occasionally he did things which I think were unwise and with- 
out a sufficient degree of fairness, and yet he was one of the 
main props of the President during the entire Civil War; and 
Mr. Welles was led into this criticism of the Committee on the 
Conduet of the War because he believed that it was the creature 
of Mr. Stanton. 

He made the criticisms of very many of the officers of the 
northern armies in his diary. Some of these men who stand 
highest in public estimation to-day met Mr. Welles's disapproval, 
because he contended that they did not want to finish the war; 
that they were desirous of prolonging it, for the reason that 
they had a higher rank and more pay under war conditions than 
they had under peace conditions, 

I think both of those citations—that of Gen. Upton and that 
of Mr. Welles—ean be left with that general statement. In the 
other cases cited by the Senator from Delaware there was more 
approval of what had been done than disapproval, and it js 
worth mentioning that not another member of Mr. Lincoln's 
Cabinet made any reference in a disparaging way to the opera- 
tions of this committee during the war. 

Does anyone think the loyalty of the men in those Cabinets 
was such that they would not have been ready to criticize this 
committee if it had been embarrassing Mr. Lincoln? There is 
no doubt about that, and no word escaped him which indicated 
that he objected to it in any way. And yet the reason for that 
committee and its operations really has nothing to do with and 
no real bearing on this proposition. 

At that time the North had in the field a series of com- 
manders who were—well, I will use the word “ incompetent,” 
Mr. President, and I think that is rather milder than a de- 
scription of them should be. If anyone will study the battles 
fought by the Army of the Potomac in the earlier. days of the 
war, he will be amazed at the lack of military preparation. This 
Civil War movement was started as a result of the calamity 
which happened at Balls Bluff, in which ease there were 30,000 
northern troops within 12 miles of that battle field, and yet a 
few men were sent across the Potomne in a few scows, not 
enough to convey more than 100 or 200 men at a time, to meet 
an enemy two or three times the size of the advancing force. 
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It was believed at the time, and the testimony indicates it, that if 
the commander of our Army had ordered those 80,000 men—the 
divisions of McCall and the other commander whose name I 
do not recall at this moment—to that field, as should have been 
done, to protect those who were crossing the river; or if he had 
made his attack in that way, it undoubtedly would have suc- 
ceeded. Naturally the North were outraged when they saw at 
least a thousand of the very flower of the States that they 
represented sacrificed in an attack fer which sufficient prepara- 
tion had not been made or any commensurable result obtained. 
Moreover, the loss in that battle was not only a thousand men 
killed or drowned, but the loss of a great political leader, a 
Member of the United States Senate, who had appealed to the 
public imagination by his action in behalf of the Union, at- 
tracted public attention to this affair in a way which otherwise 
probably would not have resulted. 
The investigations made by this committee in the early days 
of the war of the military commanders and their operations 
were undoubtedly justified. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcorr] quoted with approval yesterday from Gen. John G. 
Palfrey, of Massachusetts, who has written most intelligently 
of the Civil War. Gen. Palfrey states, in an analysis of several 
of the battles of the war, that there were actually no definite 
orders given by the commander of the Army of the Potomac 
at the Battle of Fredericksburg, so that parts of eds Spy yd 
f did not know what other parts were to do; that it 
aus- you-pleuse fight, and that if concerted effort had been 
the result might have been very different. That is true in other 
cases in connection with the operations of this Army at 
that time. 
But, as I have said, Mr. President, there is really no compari- 


and a half billion dollars, can it be possible that we are going 
to be justified in fighting this war without knowing 


being wisely expended? I say not; and, Mr. President, unless 
Congress is going to take a strong hand and see that this money 
is not, wasted, the people of this country will pillory every man 
who is responsible for the waste which is likely to result unless 
Congress is kept informed. 

I maintain, Mr. President, and I have always done so, that 
nine-tenths of the trouble of the people of the country is lack 
of publicity. There is no publicity to-day in connection with 
these expenditures. There should not be any publicity in many 
cases, yet we all know that the recommendations of the depart- 
ment are coming in here without serious consideration by those 
who recommend them, that they are being put through the ap- 
propriations committees without the careful consideration which 
is given to appropriation bills in normal times, and that vast 
amounts of money are undoubtedly being appropriated which 
may not be needed for the purpose for which the appropriation 
is being made. I need but recall the instance in the $3,300,- 
000,000 appropriation to which I have previously referred, 
relating to the purchase of horses. The recommendation of 
the War Department was for $73,500,000, yet when that ques- 
tion was discussed five minutes on the floor of the Senate an 
amendment was offered substituting $25,000,000 for $73,500,000. 
It was taken to conference, referred to the War Department, and 
the War Department replied that $25,000,000 would be sufficient 
‘for its purposes. In other words, we would have appropriated 
$48,500,000 more than was required if the point had not been 
made that Cavalry was not being used in France. I do not say 
that all that money would have been expended or that it would 
all have been wastefully expended even if it had been spent, 
but I do say in giving unlimited power and unlimited amounts 
of money to expend, unless human nature has entirely changed, 
there is almost a certainty that there is going to be waste and 
extravagance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is not that the fault of the Committee on 
Appropriations? It is the duty of the Committee on Appro- 
priations to inquire and ascertain, and they generally do, what 
the money is to be expended for. I admit that we have to rely 
to some extent upon the estimates of the departments. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Appropriations Committee took the time 
and gave detailed attention to the appropriation bills that are 
coming in now, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
would be rising in his place and taking the Appropriations Com- 


mittee to task for delaying legislation. What I am saying is 
not in criticism of anybody, but I am simply trying to indicate a 
condition which is going to develop here and which Senators will 
have to notice sooner or later. I am confident that I am right 
about that proposition. 

Now, I want to refer to one other statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr}. He stated that a proposition 
had been introduced in the British Parliament providing for 
a similar committee and that it had not met approval. The 
British Cabinet is made up from members of Parliament. The 
members of the cabinet in France are members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. So the organization of the Governments 
in those countries differs materially from ours. But it happens 
that within 30 days there has been a discussion in Parliament on 
this very question, relating to a proposition introduced by one 
of its members, and it is so pertinent to our situation and to 
this discussion that I want to bring a few extracts from it to 
the attention of the Senate. The member who introduced this 

on was Maj. Godfrey Collins. He gave six reasons 
why he thought it should be adopted. I want to read one or 
two of those reasons. He said: 
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Let me advance another reason to justify this resolution. Last 
week in this House the vote for the ministry of munitions was bein 
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: Tue bene was discussed by various members of Parlia- 
ment at that time. I have the record here. It was not op- 
posed by onyone who discussed it. After the discussion had 
closed, the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Bonar Law, made 
reply, and I wish to read one or two extracts from his reply 
to indicate how differently such a proposition is received in 
Great Britain after three years of war from the reception which 
vith these preliminary ober Mr. Law said: 
— I should like to come direct to 

the 9 the 1 mare no fault whatever to find—in- 

deed, I am in complete — Sf I may say so—with the speech 
of my right honorable friend who has just addressed the House. 
THE PURPOSES OF THE RESOLUTION. 
No ene who was chancellor of exch could fail to have the 


having that f and, in addition Guna be: the Mast seam to 
quarrel with the -view expressed b: him that the House of Commons 
ought to have control in matters of this kind. 

Then he goes on to make his suggestion and makes the point, 
which has been made here, and which I approve. that there 
should be no interference with policy resulting from this legis- 
lation, but he said there is every reason for scrutiny of expendi- 
tures. Mr. Law said 


t po Mt must 
fast line, if it is possible, in the reference between criticism of policy 
and an attempt to control expenditure, That is what we desire. 


Then he goes on further to refer to the character of the 
members who might possibly go on this committee. He refers 
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to the fact that there are two ex-chancellors of the exchequer 
in the House of Commons, and refers to Mr. McKenna as one 
of them, who, later in the debate, expresses his approval of 
this activity. Finally, after submitting more definitely what 
he is willing to accept as representing the Government, Maj. 
Collins, the proposer of the resolution, said: 

I think that the chancellor of the exchequer has made a very fair 
offer. The only thing I am not clear about is the terms of reference 
to the committees which 
Government departments. 
the terms of reference drawn up by the late cabinet for the cabinet 
committees that sat in 1915 and 1916, they will be quite satisfactory 

to us. I understand that the other proposition is t the Govern- 
ment propose to set up a committee on the whole subject of additional 
taxation and of control of expenditure by the House of Commons. The 
feeling of the house is that we should accept the proposal made by the 
chancellor of the exchequer and thank the Government for meeting us 
very fairly this afternoon. 

That is, in brief, what has occurred within 30 days in the 
House of Parliament. Evidently three years’ experience has 
demonstrated to the English Government that it is desirable 
that there should be supervision over expenditures, not exactly 
of the audit character which we find in reports made a year 
after the expenditures have been made, but something that will 
satisfy public criticism. 

Every Senator knows that this Capitol is alive already with 
one kind of criticism or another, much of which may be with- 
out merit. Some of it sounds as if it might have a sound 
basis. We are expending very rapidly vast amounts of money 
for the construction that is going on, and unless the public is 
satisfied that that money is being wisely expended, when we 
ask for more Red Cross money, when we ask for another issue 
of bonds, when we say to the country that we are appropriating 
other billions of dollars, to pay which taxes must be levied, 
there is going to be a criticism come to Congress which I be- 
lieve will be so noticeable that it will receive the unanimous 
approval even of those who are opposed to this action, which is 
intended entirely to help rather than to embarrass the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the Senator yield to me for a question?. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. In view of the fact that the Committee on Rules 
has reported the resolution of the Senator, which he is now dis- 
cussing, and it is now on the Senate calendar, and in view of the 
further fact that the House of Representatives by a unanimous 
vote on a roll call of 365 to nothing passed this bill, does the 
Senator believe that the Senate would be justified in defeating 
this bill because it excludes the amendment he has been dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I do not, and I am not advocating that such 
action should be taken. I would not even have taken the time I 
have—that is, to explaiù and answer some of the statements 
which have been made about this legislation—if those state- 
ments had not been made. I have no desire to delay the passage 
of this food legislation, though I am very doubtful in my own 
mind about the results that are going to be obtained from it. I am 
not sure but that it is going to be more harmful than beneficial, 
and yet the country has been taught that this legislation is going 
to be a panacea for all their high cost of living difficulties and 
expects affirmative action. The man who has to administer this 
bill is going to have the most trying task put up to him that has 
ever been handed to any man or group of men. In my judgment, 
he is not going to be able to satisfy any considerable part of our 
population. The more I study this legislation the less favorably 
I feel toward it. Yet I have not any desire to delay action on 
the bill, and would not have done so if it had not been discussed 
by others in a way that was not warranted. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Werks! has just said that he has considerable doubt as to 
the result that will be obtained through the passage of the bill. 
I think that nearly every Senator on this floor entertains similar 
doubts. I confess that I do. In justification of those doubts I 
should like to follow what appears to have become the senatorial 
habit of late by referring to an article in a newspaper this 
morning. This is an article which appears on the first page of 
the Washington Post, and it has a sort of ex cathedra flavor 
similar to many others from the same pen that have appeared 
from time to time lately. In the course of the article this writer 
says: 

The food-control bill is soon to become law, and millions of persons 
fondly count upon a miracle to be performed by Herbert Hoover. They 
will be badly disappointed. He will not be able to cut down prices to 


the individual consumer. At best he will be in charge of only one small 
part of the system that will have to be created to control pilces in this 


country. 

There is far more probability that food prices will ge up than that they 
will go down. Other prices will surely go up until the United States 
Government intervenes. 
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President Wilson’s appeal to the patriotism of American manufacturers 
has had no appreciable effect on prices, even-to the Government. The 
United States is paying famine prices for materials that are abundant 
and which do not return great rewards to labor. 


Further down in the same article: 

Some of the strong men in the Government have been giving anxious 
thought to the pae problem. They foresee that the food administra- 
tion will be in y unpopular as soon as the people discover that 
prices are not lowered, hey see also that the Government must use 
an iron hand and a war club in hammering down prices of war materials. 

hah President, this sounds to me like the preparation for an 
alibi. 
irs ene Does the Senator know who wrote that 

e 

Mr. NEW, It is published under the name of Ryley Grannon. 
Who the gentleman is I do not know. I never have seen him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is not sure that he has 
not seen him? 

Mr. NEW. I gather the Senator’s meaning. Perhaps I may 
have seen him. I do not know the gentleman who writes under 
that name, but, Mr. President, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
interjected here, it seems like covering a line of retreat. 

Mr. President, much has been said of late of the opposition 
to this bill by the Senate, the delay that has been worked to the 
peace of a measure demanded by the President and by the 
people. 

I think, Mr. President, if the truth were known that there 
are not 10 Members of this body—let us confess jt—I do not 
think there are 10 Members of this body on both sides of the 
Chamber who actually believe in this bill. I do not think there 
are that many, or that there have been that many from the time 
the discussion was first started, who have believed that the bill 
was going to work out as its sponsors have sought to make the 
public believe, and with great success. This article in this 
morning’s paper gives evidence to my mind that those who are 
behind the bill are rather coming to the conclusion that it is 
not going to accomplish what was promised for it. Yet, Mr. 
President, while I think I have stated the facts when I say 
that a vast majority of this body do not believe that the bil! 
will accomplish what its proponents have claimed, it is very 
apparent that the bill is going to pass. The Senate is going to 
give this measure to the administration because the administra- 
tion wants it, because the administration has insisted upon it, 
and not because the Senate believes in it. 

The public, as was so well said the other day by the present 
occupant of the chair [the President pro tempore in the chair], 
has been led to expect favorable results from the passage of this 
bill; that food prices, the cost of living, will be materially re- 
duced to the people as the result of its passage. The public has 
been led to that expectancy to the degree that it would be im- 
politic, perhaps, to defeat the bill at this time. The newspapers 
of the country have fostered that impression until the whole 
public is expecting the impossible, in my judgment, as the result 
of this measure. Still, as I said before, it is very evident that 
the Senate is going to give the people and the administration 
this bill, not in accordance with the judgment of the Senate, 
but because the administration wants it and demands it, and be- 
cause of the popular demand, which, in my judgment, is based 
upon an expectation that will never be realized. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indl- 
and yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to ask the Senator if he believes 
that the public has any idea of what is in’the bill—what the 
provisions of the bill are? 

Mr. . I do not think the public really does understand 
all this bill includes. They think it something that it is not. 
But the Senate, so far from denying the administration, is going 
to give it this, as it has every other measure for which it has 
expressed a desire since this session of Congress assembled. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if that is the condition of the 
senatorial mind, then it certainly will be creditable to vote 
against the bill. I believe, however, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New] is right. I do not believe the public is informed 
about this bill. They have read in newspapers, they have read 
in official bulletins, they have read in proclamations by some 
public officer concerning its contents, but as to what is really 
in the bill they have not the slightest idea. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] said 
here some weeks ago that there were provisions in the bill that 
would send a farmer to the penitentiary or jail if he did not 
farm his land in a certain way or if he refrained from culti- 
vating it in grain and put it in pasture and sat down and let 
live stock graze upon it, or disobeyed the orders of some Gov- 
ernment empleyee. That statement was treated in certain news- 
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papers with incredulity, and yet it is literally true. In this bill 
there is a provision under which it would not require even a 
literal interpretation to send any farmer or stock raiser to the 
penitentiary if he refrained from doing or not doing a certain 
thing ordered by the Agricultural Department or by any agent 
of the Government. It is the spirit of the bill. It was no ex- 
aggeration of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania when he 
made the statement. It was but a plain application of the 
language of the bill, and the application of the principles con- 

tained in and intended to be expressed by that language. If the 


times; he hears it repeated by the it 
is ctroalated Jn the nelghicenend , & fckoed DAE In uoo anA ee 


ascertaining public opinion. 

A coterie of gentlemen who are connected with 
ernment in various official capacities, and some of 
officially, began to cultivate public sentiment; they repeat many 
times certain arguments and statements as to the 8 and 
the substance of the bill. After a while the public accepts those 
as a correct statement of its contents. There is no use for 
Senators to deny it; there is no use for Senators to say 
thing except to accept without question the directions ny the 
Executive and the statement that they are an incompetent body 
SOA 6a Stee ne ?! MTV iat near aioe 
or die. Nobody ever heard of a Federal official doing either, 
and so the statement is a mere superfiuity of speech. 

The news article which was read by the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is very much in point, but I was greatly 
impressed with the statement that, in his opinion, it was a 
preparation for an alibi. I am quite familiar with those proc- 
esses; they are not peculiar to Washington. Just as soon as 
unreasonable expectations are aroused and impossible things 
are expected of remedial legislation, when they face perform- 
ance, the responsible authors of the misinformation quite often 
begin to feel that responsibility. Then they begin the prepara- 
tion of just such alibis as that indicated in this article. It is 
not the first time, in connection with legislation here within the 
last 12 months, that the same thing has happened. The public 
is destined to great disappointment not only as to this but as to 
some other measures; and so they are beginning now to say 
that things that are impossible to be performed can not be per- 
formed by legislation any more than in other undertakings of 
human life. The ms are the same as in other failures. 

Let me call attention to some things in this bill, I shall not 
vote for the conference committee report, needless to say, be- 
cause it possesses much less practical merit when it is worked 
out than the bill passed by the Senate or the bill as it originally 
passed the other House. As the bill passed the Senate it con- 
tained some workable provisions. As it has come back finally, 
even as it now stands, I think it is worse than the bill which 
passed either House. 

It is not my desire to take time, for I realize, as do other 
Senators, that the bill will pass this body on a roll call. It 
is immaterial whether some of us vote for it or whether we are 
absent; there will be a quorum and there will be a majority 
vote for the adoption of the conference report. 

However, séction 1 of the bill contains a provision for the 
control of “ fertilizer, fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, im- 
plements, machinery, and equipment” of various kinds used 
directly in the production of food. Omitting all except tha 
applying to agricultural implements, I wish for sy presen 
to call attention to the condition. Steel is left out of the bill 
iron and all of its products are left out; aluminum is left out 
rubber is left out; copper is left out; cotton is left out; 
there remain in the bill foodstuffs, fuels, and the like’ 
affect the farmer, together with agricultural implements 
fertilizer materials. 

_England formerly manufactured not only her own agricul- 
tural implements, but enough to satisfy the demands of her 
colonies—Australia. New Zealand, Canada, and the far outlying 
points of the British Empire. That is no longer true, Mr. 
President. England’s agricultural implement factories have 
been turned into munition factories. ‘To-day she not 
enough to supply her own wants in the island of England. 
England to-day is using every square foot of territory which 
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can produce foodstuffs of any kind. She has plowed up her 
game preserves, her golf courses, and much other land which 
in ordinary times would not be used for productive purposes is 
now being used to full capacity. 

Here is a single order that came to an agricultural imple- 
ment house in my State. I will not give the name of the 
house, but I know its manager, its officers, and where its home 
office is located. It lies almost within the shadow of my old 
district of Rock Island. There came from England recently. 
within the last two weeks, orders for 8,000 walking plows, 
7,000 binders, 3,000 grain drills, 5,000 tractor plows, 3.000 disk 
harrows, 5,000 drag or tooth harrows. England is unable to 
supply her own wants. I inquired for what purpose these agri- 
cultural implements were desired and whether they were wanted 
for export to her colonies? I was informed they were for use 
in England. She can not make enough plows, binders, and 
ordinary agricultural implements to supply the needs of Eng- 
lishmen in the island of England. South America, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada depend on us for agricultural im- 
plements. 

This order could not be accepted by an agricultural imple- 
ment factory in my State. They are unable to accept any 
orders of that kind under present conditions, and under this 
bill it will be more impossible than ever. Under this bill no 
iron or steel products, no rubber, no aluminum, no copper are 
controlled. Agricultural implements are. Of what are they 
made? Almost entirely of iron and steel in their various forms. 
So the article which the manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments makes is controlled by Government-fixed prices, but the 
material from which he makes the implement is not controlled 
in any manner. He must buy in an unrestricted market all the 
materials from -which he makes agricultural implements and 
must sell in a Government price-fixed market the agricultural 
implement which is his finished product. We will be wanting 
when the world turns to us for such implements. . 

I called attention, Mr. President, some weeks ago on this 
floor to the fact that the Council of National Defense through 
its advisory committee having to do with that matter at first 
prohibited to all the agricultural implement manufacturers 
more than 50 per cent of the sheet steel requirements of their 
respective houses. That was afterwards, on complaint, modified 


requirements, but no more. The 25 per cent limita- 
tion still applies. It applies to every factory making the arti- 
cles that might have been supplied on this order. 

Over 100,000 corn planters will be needed before next year's 
corn crop is put into the ground. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand binders will be required before next year’s grain crop is 
cut. In the area from which comes the greater part of all the 
corn planters and binders in the world the manufacturers 


ean not fully manufacture 
under present conditions, because there is a 25 per cent limita- 
tion upon their requirements of an essential material. They 
can not take a single order from abroad, and they do not know 
whether they can secure the material to make enough even for 
the limitéd requirements of our own country. They can not 
fill a single order of the offer to which I have referred, because 
in this bill there is a provisions fixing the price at which agri- 
cultural implements may be sold. If the Government can fix 
the price of those implements for the domestic trade, the price 
can be fixed for the foreign trade as well. That is the condi- 
tion under which the manufacturers find themselves laboring. 
It is an obstacle to our own people and to our allies around 
the world. 

Now, I wish to call attention to another matter. I promise 
the Senate that I shall be very brief—a matter of minutes, not 
of hours at all. It is not a question of talking hours. I de 
cline to do that on a bill of this character, because demonstra- 
tion can only be made by actual experiment. We might talk 
for many weary weeks and accomplish nothing. I realize that. 
It is for the public to have demonstrated to them by the actual 
operation of this law beyond peradventure what the result of 
it will be. 

Not long ago, early in June, coal operators came to Washing- 
ton, and althongh the agreement they entered into with the 
Government was repudiated by some departments, no hindrance 
has been placed on the execution of the agreement made by the 
operators by any other department, the Department of Justice, 
or otherwise. After conference with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Franklin K. Lane, they announced their list of coal prices. 
In a circular which I hate dated July 2, 1917, following their 
conference, the price is fixed for run-of-the-mine coal, bitu- 
minous coal, in Illinois, at $2.75, and for screened coal, the 
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domestic sizes, at $3.50. This list of prices is headed with the 
following statement: : 
To Illinois operators: 

Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Iane; Gov. J. F. Fort, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the coal production committee. of the 
National Defense Council, in a conference in Washington, D. C., June 
26 to June 28, inclusive, having heard the statements of the coal op- 
erators of the country regarding production costs and the conditions 
now surrounding that industry,. recommended the following maximum 
prices for Illinois, to which the special committee of seven Illinois 
operators aszented. 

Then follows the figures I have given. 

There are a few exceptions in certain mining districts. For 
instance, Thin Vein North Field is excepted because of high- 
production cost, and a 50-cent higher maximum price is al- 
lowed. The Assumption Coal Mining Co. and Jackson County 
No. 2 seam are also excepted. 

The other parts of the paper I shall not read. It concludes: 

The maximum commission allowed jobbers, 25 cents per ton. 


Immediately following the conference this circular was issued 
and right on the heels of that, in fact preceding it, prices went 
up. I have some original bills of lading in my possession. 
shall not give the name of the coal company out of deference to 
its rights, for I do not wish to discriminate against it or against 
any others in that section, but these are original bills of lading 
made out by the coal company to a local coal merchant in one 
of the towns of Illinois. The bill of lading which I read is dated 
the 5th day of May, 1916. It is for lump coal f. o. b. the cars 
at the siding at the mines. Lump coal is screened coal. It is 
run through the screen, and the smaller sizes are sifted out. 
This quality of coal on the date indicated was $1.45 a ton in 
carload lots. On July 20, 1916, the same coal was $1.60 a ton, 
On June 8, 1917, the same coal of the same company, at the 
same place, and under the same terms, f. o. b. cars at the mine, 
was $2.50 a ton. On the 13th day of June, 1917, the same coal 
was $3.75 a ton, and all of this time governmental activities 
were in operation seeking to reduce the price of coal. 

Hard on the heels of the conference held from the 26th to the 
28th days of June, 1917, between the coal operators, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the advisory committee of the Council 
of National Defense having to do with this matter, there was 
issued by the State Council of Defense a circular, dated July 
24, 1917. It is signed by B. F. Harris, John H. Harrison, 
Victor A. Olander, Levy Mayer, David E. Shanahan, Charles H. 
Wacker, John H. Walker, Samuel Insell, and John P. Hopkins. 
B. F. Harris is a banker in Champaign, III. John H. Harrison 
is a newspaper man of Danville, Ill. Victor Olander is secretary 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, Chicago, Ill. Levy Mayer 
is a lawyer in Chicago, III. David E. Shanahan is the speaker 
of the Illinois House of Representatives at the present time, 
resident in Chicago. Charles H. Wacker is a brewer in Chicago. 
John H. Walker is president of the State Federation of Labor 
in IIlinois. Samuel Insull is the president of the Commonwealth- 
Edison Electric Co. John P. Hopkins is a capitalist and busi- 
ness man and formerly mayor of Chicago. These are thor- 
oughly typical men in their different lines of effort in that 
State. They contribute this matter, which is of interest at this 
time in connection with efforts to reduce prices: 

Tun Stare COUNCIL OF DEFENSE, 
STATE CAPITOL, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
Chicago, Ill., July 2$, 1911. 
To the State Council of Defense of Illinois: ` 


The special committee of the State Council of Defense has been in 
session with the coal operators or their committee and a committee of 
the three Sta‘e officers of the Illinois Miners Union for three entire 
1 3 with a view to securing 77 voluntary arrangement a reduction 
in e current prices of coal, upon investigation, that price was 
found to be too high. The coal operators by their committee have 
positively refused to make any reduction and have put their final de- 
clination upon three grounds: 

(a) That the price now being charged was based upon a schedule 
fixed after consultation in Wash ington with some Government officials, 

(b) That the price should not lowered except by Federal action, 
because the reduction in the price in Illinois without a similar reduction 
in adjacent coal-producing States ht lead to discriminatory condi- 
tions; and the miners’ committee contended 

(e) That an announced demand on the part of the miners for an 
increase in the w. scale of 25 cents per ton for the digger and an 
increase from $3.60 to $5 per day for the wag fee after the expiration 
of the existing wage contract, which expires March, 1918, renders it 
impossible to attempt to make changes at this time in the ae of coal. 
In other words, the miners’ union committee concurred with the refusal 
of the operators to lower the price of coal at this time. Sh, + 

The council committee has given careful consideration to the positions 
advanced by the coal operators and the miners. It has kept in mind 
the momentous duties that devolve pon the council as an important 
official branch of the government of this State—a branch created for 
the very purpose of charging functions of the kind involved in the 
present inquiry. 


The council committee, after earnest stud 


and with the realization 
of the gravity of its work, has come to the ollowing conclusions: 

(a) It is true that certain officials in Washington last month agreed 
upon a c the coal operators of a tentative maximum of 259.50 


ton at the Bing pit for e-run and a tentative maximum o 


per ton for screened lump and higher radon of coal. We emphasize 
e fact that this arrangement permitted of a tentative maximum 
charge, but did not deny the operators the right, nor interfere with 
their duty, to pg less if the operatorg concluded so to do. Nor 
should the fact be lost sight of that the arrangement referred to was 
almost immediately repudiated by the Seeretary of War and the Secre- 


tary of the NAVI. a 

Thore is no force in the ‘contention that because this repudiated 
arrangement permitted a tentative’ maximum price, therefore, a 
lower price should not now be charged. Furthermore, the evidence sub- 
mitted to us disclosed the fact that many Illinois operators are in fact 
charging certain customers prices which are considerably less than 
these tentative prices. The position of the operators is untenable. 

(b) The contention that to lower the price in Illinois would invite 
discrimination or competition with the coal operators of adjacent States 
is not pertinent, because the council committee informed the coal opera- 
tors that it was the plan of the committee to arrive at a basis with the 
Illinois operators and with the operators adjacent States. 

‘ederal action has been and may be so long delayed as to be totally 
ineffective. If no other way remains the control of prices in Illinois 
alone will be u and enforced, if possible. 1 — 

(e) The contention of the miners that because of a substantial ad- 
vance which they announce, they will ask in March, 1918, therefore no 
change should be made in the current price does not meet the present 
situation. The prevailing ee seale in force with the coal miners 
does not expire until March 31, 1918. : 

The council committee wishes to arrange a price which will meet 
13 emergencies and necessities.. It was shown and conceded by 

e operators at the hearing that every coal contract, with few, -if any, 
exceptions made during the last 12 months contained an express pro- 
vision that such contracts were based upon the present miners’ wage 
seales and railroad rates and delivery wage scales, and that if these 
rates were increased the coal prices fixed in the contracts would be 
changed accordingly. 

The council committee is of the opinion and announces as its con- 
clusions the ger ten 

1. The price of coal is excessively high. It includes-a profit per ton 
opera- 
tor in Illinois whose mines produce mea Bod per cent of the — 

ted at the first meeti: 


t quantities was being offered b 
71525 a 


e same 

a ton, an 

2. The only increase in the coal miners' wage scale since July 1 

1916, to date has not exceeded 20 cents a ton. This increase can no 

account for a grop of $2.15 175 Joa in the price of coal at the mine be- 
, a i 


tween July, 1 nd July, 

. The council committee is aware of the drastic powers sessed 
by it under the law—powers conferred to meet war exigencies. The 
committee realizes the dire results that may come to the people and in- 
dustries of this State if an equitable coal-price basis be not speedily 
arrived at, a basis which must be equally fair and just to both the 
operators and the consumer. 

By a supplemental report which the committee will make to the 
State council at its meeting to be held next Tuesday, the 31st instant, 
there will be submitted for consideration a vigorous course of action 
deemed by the committee appropriate in the premises. 

Respectfully, 
owes B. F. HARRIS, 


iJ 
Davio E. SHANAHAN, 
CHARLES H. WACKER, 
JOHN H. WALKER, 
SAMUEL INSULL (Ohairman), 
JOHN P. HoPKINS (Secretary), 


Special Committee, 
; CHICAGO, July $1, 1917. 

At a meeting of the State Council of Defense held this day, the fore- 
going report of the special committee was unanimously approved and 
ordered published, 

SAMUEL INSULL, Chairman. 
JohN P. HOPKINS, Secretary. 

I read this in order to illuminate the present condition of coal 
prices. I wish to show, too, what I have stated very briefly, 
that at no place along the line has the Government undertaken 
anything in the way of a performance of a service or the sale of 
a commodity or regulating it that its prices have not increased. 
That is the universal experience of everything from the time 
the Government has begun to intermeddle. 

Let me call attention to the cantonment being built at Rock- 
ford, III. Five thousand men are at work there every day. Un- 
skilled laborers, that can only shovel cinders and earth into a 
wheelbarrow and dump it, are receiving $3.75 a day for a 10-hour 
day. They are really paid at the rate of $4.12}, because they get 
11 nours’ pay for 10 hours’ work. The commonest kind of car- 
penter that can saw a board or run a jack-plane or drive a nail 
gets $6 a day. Plumbers are receiving $8.25 a day. Every species 
of workman is receiving the highest prices in the history of 
Rockford or of the State. Lumber has shot up to a prodigious 
price. The Government is paying it. Nails by the keg or by the 
carload lot are sold at prices never heard of before in the hard- 
ware trade. Wherever the Government touches the market, 
either to employ a workman or to purchase merchandise for con- 
struction operations of this kind, uniformly it costs the Govern- 
ment more than it does anybody else. I shall not complain of it, 
I am only stating the fact.- 
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The Government proposes, under this revolving fund, to take 
charge of a large quantity of surplus breadstuffs and foods after 
the Government has provided for the wants of the Army and 
the Navy. If the Government can take breadstuffs and sell them 
for less than private employers or private enterprises can sell 
them, they will beat any record they have ever made since I have 
known governmental operations, either State or national. When 
they get through encouraging ‘wheat production, which is sup- 
posed to be the basis of foodstuff prices, what condition are we 
facing? 

I had from Peoria on day before yesterday the prices quoted 
on corn—$2.42 for corn in Peoria. In Chicago last. Thursday 
corn sold on exchange for $2.38 a bushel. Corn is now selling, 
wherever any sales are made, for December delivery, for the 
crop that is still growing out of the ground, at $1.25.. It is 
the highest price ever known for December corn in the United 
States, Now, tell me, in the face of $2.88 for spot corn and 
$1.25 for corn next December, how many farmers in the wheat 
belt where corn can be raised will plant or reserve for plant- 
ing this fall a solitary acre for wheat? : 

If a farmer can get $1.25 for December corn and, if he wants 
to crib it and hold it, with the prospect of getting $2.40 next 
summer for old corn, he is not exercising ordinary prudence 
if he does not save his farm land and put it in corn next 
spring and raise what he can. It will beat any wheat crop that 
can be raised. Corn can produce from 60 to 70 bushels per acre 
with ordinarily skillful husbandry, and at those prices it is 
needless to talk to the farmer about raising wheat. 

So, as I see it, under this bill, with a minimum price fixed, 
with its limitations upon what ‘the farmer’s surplus shall be 
sold at in a restricted market, with an attempt to hold down 
the agricultural-implement manufacturers by fixing the price of 
their product by the Government, while leaving all the raw ma- 
terial, that the manufacturer must use for agricultural imple- 
ments to be bought on an unrestricted market, when we get 
through, the last condition of the American people will be 
infinitely worse than the first. 

Therefore, if I am present in my place when the roll call 
comes, I shall vote against this conference committee report 
with more of a feeling that I am right in it than I did when I 
voted on the bill on the roll call against its passage in the 
Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, after listening to the lecture 
of the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirrrams], of 
whom I am especially fond, and with whom I have served not 
only in this body, but in the other body, I realize that it is 
best to proceed with caution. I feel, however, that I would 
not be true to myself nor to my people shoul I fail to discuss 
some of the provisions of this bill. 

I think it-is extremely unwise for us to get excited during 
these times. I think it is best, not only for Congress but for the 
country, that we proceed with calmness and discretion. I know 
that when I undertake to discuss a question, or even to discuss 
matters with individuals, and allow myself to be carried away 
and not use my best judgment, it has an injurious effect upon 
me as well as it will have, of course, upon those with whom I 
associate. I have tried during these strenuous times to exer- 
cise calm and judgment, and I want to be frank; only upon one 
occasion has my enthusiasm gotten away with’ my judgment. 
I regret that it happened, but shall hope to profit by my expe- 
rience in the future. 

Mr. President, I voted for this bill when it passed the Sen- 
ate, though not with the idea that it will do what the friends 
of the measure cluim for it, because I am reasonably sure that 
it will not-help either to reduce the cost of living or to stimu- 
late production. 

I want to digress for a moment and say that after listening 
to the discussion on yesterday I was somewhat disappointed, 
but I believe that the discussion that was going on was perhaps 
not as deliberate as the men who carried it on would wish it 
to be. I want to say for the members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, excepting none, that I believe they have done their very 
best in order to make a bill that will be to ‘the best interests 
of the American people. I do not know that any member of the 
Agricultural Committee has made any attempt to hold up this 
bill or to delay action upon it. 

I know that the Senator in charge of the bill has been most 
industrious, and I will say for myself that he has shown a 
friendly spirit to all his associates. I certainly have no com- 
plaint to make of him, and I believe that the other members of 
the committee have likewise been industrious and faithful in 
carrying out their obligations to the country. 

I thought it was rather an imposition when the 3 of 
the committee, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr., ee, asked 
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the committee to come to the Capitol on Sunday. We were 
here in this Capitol on a holiday, and those who are in the habit 
of going to the house of worship, instead of being there, were 
deliberating in one of the committee rooms in this building. 


I do not charge that the Senator from Oklahoma, the dis- 


tinguished chairman of the committee, did this with any inten- 
tion of wrong, but I simply mention it to show how anxious 
the Senator from Oklahoma has been not to delay action but to 
have the bill passed or disposed of as speedily as possible. 

As a member of the Agricultural Committee I know that we 
took but one day to discuss this bill in the committee. A sub- 
committee was called together. We finished our deliberations 
that very same day, and on the next morning the entire commit- 
tee was called together, and the bill, I believe, was reported to 
the Senate that very same day. So it can not be said that 
there has been any undue delay in considering this bill. There 
is no doubt but that it took some time for the conferees to agreé 
upon the bill, I think the Members of the House on the con- 
ference were more successful in getting the provisions which 
the House had originally inserted in the bill than were the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. I do not say that the Senate 
conferees did not do the best they could, but I will say that the 
bill will show for itself that without a correction in punctuation 
or phraseology the Senate conferees yielded practically every- 
thing that the House conferees demanded. The bill speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. President, I feel that I have the right to criticize not the 
committee of conference but the provisions of this bill. I am 
fearful that instead of being the means of stimulating produc- 
tion this very bill will be the cause of discouraging production. 
That is not what the President of the United States wants. 
That is not what the President of the United States said to me 
and other members of the committee when he called us to the 
White House a month or two ago. 

I have on one or two occasions called attention to the fact that 

I believe the President of the United States is intensely inter- 
ested in this bill, or I want to say interested In having a food 
bill passed that will, first, stimulate production; secondly, be 
the means of giving the Americans food at prices that will not 
be extravagant. This bill can not and will not do that if it is 
carried out according to its letter. 
, Section 1 of the bill as it was reported from the.Comiittee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and later on further amended by 
the Senate on the floor included not only agricultural products 
but steel, iron and their products, minerals of all kinds and 
their products, and when I say minerals I speak of oil and gas. 
There are no such provisions in the bill now. It also included 
hemp and jute and their products. I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to go into that as fully as perhaps I should, because 
I have on one or two former occasions called atténtion to the 
importance of binder twine to the farmer. I told the Senate not 
long ago that the increased cost in twine alone to the American 
farmer this year is more than $35,000,000. Yet you have not 
given that any consideration. It is taken out of the bill. The 
monopoly which controls binder twine is a foreign monopoly ; 
it is a Yucatan monopoly. Not more than two years ago sisal 
hemp was bought by the American manufacturers in New. York 
for less than 5 cents a pound. To-day the price is about 20 
cents per pound. .Do you expect the American manufacturer to 
be able to sell binder twine cheap tothe American farmer when 
the raw product costs him 20 cents a pound? 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for the manufacturers of this 
country, but I want to tell the truth, so far as I know it to 
be the truth. I had the privilege of serving on a committee 
where we held meetings for 80 days, and those hearings dis- 
closed that the twine manufacturers of this country sold twine 
to the dealers, to the jobbers, at a very small profit. When I 
was appointed on that committee I at first refused to accept 
the appointment, because I said to the chairman that I was 
really prejudiced against the American twine manufacturers. 
I had not investigated the situation, and I believed that the 
tremendous high price was due to the excessive profit charged 
by the American manufacturers. I think the report of that 
committee will show that such was not the case. 

Mr. President, you want the farmer to sell his products to 
the American consumer cheap. I find no fault with that, pro- 
viding you will give the farmer an opportunity to buy what is 
necessary in order to produce crops enabling him to sell his 
product at a low price. But you have not done that. 

I congratulate poor old Rockefeller, or I should rather say the 
Standard Oil Co., because I consider it a victory for them. I 
consider it a victory for the grain exchanges of the country, 
the way this bill has been reported back to the Senate. In- 
stead of including petroleum and its products—gasoline and 
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kerosene, the products that are used in large quantities by the 
farmers of the country, especially in the West—you have made 
it impossible for a farmer to get a single gallon of this product 
at a controlled price, whether that price be high or low. It is 
, true the conference committee has seen fit to include the words 
fuel oils,” but you are not deceiving the American people. 
You will not deceive them by putting in the words “ fuel oils.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GRONNA, I shall yield in a moment. I believed I un- 
derstood that phraseology, but in order to be absolutely sure 
I have consulted men who know. Fuel oil is the product of the 
refuse from petroleum after 15 per cent of gasoline has been 
extracted from it. Perhaps in some instances there may be 
some crude oil low in quality for its use; but I say you can not 
fool the American farmers by making them believe that you 
have given them kerosene and gasoline under a controlled price, 
because the bill does not do it, and I challenge a successful 
contradiction of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me to 
interrupt him for a moment, does the Senator believe there are 
any such persons in the United States as independent oil pro- 
ducers as contradistinguished from the Rockefeller interests, 
the Standard Oil interests? 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, Mr. President, that is an old story. This 
is not the first time I have been up against that proposition, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am just asking the Senator a ques- 
tion. If they are allied interests, then the committee was mis- 
led; but I want to say to the Senator that the conference com- 
mittee permitted the independent oil refiners to appear before 
them in conference, and I think they made an exception only 
in that case. They were vouched for by members of the com- 
mittee who knew who they were and whom they represented; 
and it was shown, I think, conclusively that if we had in- 
cluded kerosene and gasoline and oil in the bill as it was writ- 
ten here it would have been directly in the interest of the 
Standard Oil Co. The committee agreed upon it so that the 
independent oil men might have some advantage under the terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, to go into that intelligently 
would require far more time, I will say to the Senator, than I 
intend to take in the discussion of this bill. I know something 
about these independent companies; not all, but I know some- 
thing about them. I know something about the history of 
them. It is a good deal the same with these independents and 
with the Standard Oil Co. that it is with the milling concerns 
of the country. When they want legislation they are never 
here to represent themselves; they are here in the interest of 
the farmer or the producer, I have for many years listened to 
the siren songs of these pJutocrats. Never in the history of my 
legislative service have I heard them say they were here in the 
interest of themselves, but always in the interest of the farmer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator once 
more? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In order that the Senator may know 
whether the party who appeared before the conference com- 
mittee was a reputable man or not, it was Mr. Walsh, who was 
vouched for by the distinguished Senator from Iowa. He was 
represented as a man who had fought the Standard Oil Co. for 
a great many years and a man who had gone before the 
Trade Commission and made the fight for the independent oil 
preducers of the country, and had done it very ably and with 
learning upon the whole subject. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not doubt that there are 
men in this country calling themselves independents who are 
interested in the oil business. I know some of them. They are 
reputable men, as the Senator has said. Naturally they want to 
protect their interests. It is just as natural for them to pro- 
tect their interests as it is for the Standard Oil to protect theirs. 
But suppose the agent of the Standard Oil comes here and asks 
for a favor; perhaps we would not be so ready to grant the 
request as we may be to grant the request of these so-called 
independents. 

Mr. President, as I understand it the Senator who has this 
bill in charge has admitted that the phraseology used iu this bill 
does not include kerosene and gasoline. The poor washerwoman 
who buys her gasoline for her gasoline stove or kerosene for her 
kerosene stove will have to depend upon the charity of the great 
monopoly, the Standard Oil. The farmer who runs his little 


tractor instead of having the right te go to the food controller 
or to the President of the United States and complain as to the 


price, the controlled price, as it would be if we had left the lan- 
guage in the bill as the Senate committee wrote it, will not have 
an opportunity to come to Washington and complain that the 
price that he is paying for gasoline or for kerosene for his 
little tractor is unduly high. That has been left, I say, to the 
discretion and charity of Standard Oil. 

But I suppose it is treason to call attention to that. I sup- 
pose it is disloyal to take sufficient time of the Senate to call at- 
tention to some of these provisions, and which I challenge any 
man to deny. 

Mr. President, I make no secret of the fact that I was op- 
posed to the war. I do not deny that I was opposed to the se- 
lective draft until the American people had been given an oppor- 
tunity to show their patriotism by volunteering. But never have 
I delayed legislation since these measures were passed. No bill 
has been delayed by me in the Senate for more than 10 minutes 
since the declaration of war. No man on this floor has ever been 
more anxious to vote for appropriations necessary to carry it on. 
My son is in this war, Senators. He did not have to go, because 
he was not of age. A few of the men suggested by my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIAMs!] are not the 
cowards that some people want the country to believe they 
are. The same Senator has taken hours where I have taken 
minutes in the discussion of these measures. I followed him in 
the House wher a member of his committee, and I was not per- 
haps as loyal a partisan as I should have been. I followed the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi on measures when I 
served in the House as often as I followed the leaders on the 
Republican side. So he must not attribute to me or charge me 
with trying to carry out partisan politics on this floor, because 
he knows it is not true. 

Real men do not care for criticism, let me tell you. They 
thrive on opposition and criticism. Men whose hearts are filled 
with patriotism and love of country do not fear criticism. I 
shall answer to my people. I am responsible to them for my 
action in this body and outside of this body. 

But, Mr. President, it comes with mighty poor grace from men 
who lecture here certain Members of this body every time they 
see an inspired article in a newspaper. I do not know that I 
care about it. It does not hurt my feelings so very much. be- 
cause, as 1 said, I have tried to remain calm on these matters, 


„especially during these trying times when we are at war with 


this powerful enemy of Europe. I have tried, I say, to remain 
calm and to use my judgment instead of acting upon impulse. 
Mr. President, when this bill came before the committee many 
of the articles which necessarily are used by the farmers were 
included in the bill. Several more were included on this floor. 
I read from line 9 of the bill, page 1, the articles included— 
including petroleum and its products, aluminum and its products, bides, 
skins, steel and iroa and their products, -oa 2 and its products, hemp, 
a cotton, wool, and sisal and their prod lead, timber, Jumber, or 


joint product or products of two or wore 3 the said materials, farm 
Ln ements aud machinery, and fertilizers, and fertilizer ingredients 


And so forth. 


Now, that would have given the farmer an opportunity to buy 
his machinery, his tools, things that are necessary to carry 
on agriculture, in a controlled market, in a restricted market. 
As it is now, he buys all his implements, he buys everything he 
consumes, in an unrestricted market, and he sells in a re- 
stricted market. 

I have marked several of these provisions in the bill. I had 
an idea at one time to go into it and analyze it as best I could. 
It will probably require more time than I am warranted in taking 
this afternoon, and so I shall call attention to only what I deem 
the most important provisions. 

While section 4 of the bill has not been materially changed by 
the committee, it will, in my judgment, do an injustice not only 
to those who are engaged in agriculture, but it will do an in- 
justice to labor.. The junior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Horts] was successful in having incorporated into the 
bill a provision exempting organized labor from the operation 
of section 4. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SuHermMan], and myself have 
called attention to the fact that if a farmer limits production he 
need not disobey the order of the food director, as stated by 
the Senator from Tlinois; but if he refuses or if he fails to 
produce as much in the future as he has in the past, he is subject 
to a fine and to imprisonment under section 4. If a few men 
belonging to organized labor should in any way interfere with 

rtation or with the transportation facilities, they are in 
like manner subject to be penalized by a fine of $10,000 and 
two years in the penitentiary, or both. But the Senator from 
New Hampshire discussed that most ably yesterday afternoon, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 
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Mr. GRONNA. Yes; certainly. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator kindly put his finger 
on the part of section 4 which would authorize the imprisonment 

- of a farmer who simply limited his production? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do that. Does the 
Senator want me to read the whole section or just a part of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Just that part of it. 

Mr. GRONNA. It comes under subsection (d) “ willfully to 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. “In order to.“ 

Mr. GRONNA. Or the production of any necessaries.” Does 
not the Senator think that will apply if in my usual operations 
I am farming 100 acres and I reduce it next year to 50 acres? 
Is not that reducing, is it not limiting, production? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator did not read it quite all. 
If he will read the context he will find that his statement there 
is not correct. It is to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person (a), that is,.to do certain things, (b) 
to do certain other things, (e) to do certain things, and (d) “ to 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any 
necessaries.” What for? In order to enhance the price.” 


It is a conspiracy to do those things for the purpose of enhancing. 


the price. 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly that question answers itself. If 
you limit the production you enhance the price. You augment 
the price every time you limit the production, There is no 
question about that. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] calls my attention to 
what is a fact—that the word “ willfully” has been stricken 
out by the conferees. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call the Senator’s attention.to the 
fact that it must be a conspiracy, a combination and agreement 
and arrangement with any other person to do these things, 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, supposing that in a locality, not a very 
large one, the acreage is reduced, does not the Senator think 
that it can be held that there was a conspiracy to limit produc- 
tion in order to enhance the price? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. GRONNA, I fear that when the producers read this 
bill and analyze it they will understand that the bill is not 
being enacted into u law for the purpose of aiding them in 
order that they may be able to produce more, but that it is 
enacted for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that organized 
labor, like the farmer, is affected by the provisions of this sec- 
tion; that if they undertake to disturb, or if they in any man- 
ner disturb the facilities of transportation, they are guilty of a 
violation of this section and can be punished; they can be im- 
prisoned for two years and fined $10,000, or both. 

I now come to the section which I think is one of the most 
important sections in the entire bill; that is section 6, which 
is known as the hoarding section. Section 6 provides: 

Sec, 6. That any person who willfully hoards a necessaries shall 
upon conviction thereof be fined not exceeding $5, or be imprisoned 
for not more thar two years, or both. Necessaries shall be deemed 
to be hoarded within the meaning of this act when either (a) held, 
contracted for, or arranged for by any person in a quantity excess 
of his reasonable requirement for use or consumption by himself and 
dependents for a reasonable time; (b) held, contracted for, or arranged 
for oy any manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or other dealer in a 
quantity in excess of the reasonable requirements of his business for 
use or sale by him for a reasonable time, or reasonably required to 
furnish necessaries produced in surplus quantities seasonally throughout 
the period of scant or no production; or (e) withheld, whether by pos- 
session or under any contract or arrangement, from the market by any 
52 8560 for the purpose of unreasonably increasing or diminishing the 
price, 

Mr, President, that language is very plain, and I should find 
no fault with it if the provision had been left as it passed this 
Chamber. it defines in plain language what hoarding is and 
who shall be punished for the violation of the law; but the com- 
inittee of conference has seen fit to insert entirely new matter. 
Although a similar provision was offered on the floor, the Sena- 
tor in charge of the measure withdrew it. This provision, Mr. 
President, in my judgment, exempts from its operation any 

- grain exchange, because it says so in explicit terms. I want to 
read the proviso which has been inserted by the committee of 
conference. This proviso, I desire to say, was not in the Heuse 
bill, nor was it in the Senate bill. The proviso reads: 

Provided, That this section shall not include or relate to transactions 
on any exchange, board of trade, or similar institution or place ot 
business as described in section 13 of this act that may be permitted 
er President under the authority conferred upon him by said sec- 

Then there is another provision which on the face of it exempts 
any farmer or gardener, but the farmer and gardener are not 
exempt because the same proviso appears in section 4 of the 
bill. So, I repeat, the farmer and gardener are not exempt. 


The farmer is not exempt from hoarding his own crop, because 
the provision of section 4 would make the farmer liable to fine 
and imprisonment just as much as if this proviso were left out. 

_ What is this new matter which has been inserted by the com- 
mittee of conference? It provides in unmistakable terms that 
any transaction on any grain exchange shall not be deemed a 
violation of the hoarding section, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him there for just a moment? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I shall be glad to have the Senator do so, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me undertake to state to the Sen- 
ator and to the Senate why that language was inserted at that 
point. : 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall be very glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withdrew this proposed amendment 
at the time the bill was before the Senate because I seemed’ to 
be unable to explain just what the purpose of it was as it was 
explained to a number of us by Judge Lindsay. The Senator 
from North Dakota himself has stated on the floor of the Senate 
that all of the grain exchanges were not evil; in other words, 
that some of them were necessary in order to fix the price of 
wheat. Now, if the Senator will refer to section 13 of the bill 
he will find this language: . 

That whenever the President finds it essential in order to prevent 
undue enhancement, depression, or fluctuation of prices of, or in order 
to prevent injurious speculation in, or in order to prevent unjust market 
manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations of the prices 
of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil practices 

Now note— 
he is authorized to prescribe such regulations governing, or may either 
wholly or partly prohibit, operations, practices, and transactions at, 
on, in, or under the rules of any exchange, board of trade, or similar 
institution or place of business as he may find essential in order to 
prevent, cor or remove such evil practices. 

Now, the Senator will note that the President can go over 
the whole field of these grain exchanges, and whenever he finds 
that some of them are engaged in the work for the purpose 
of unlawfully enhancing prices he can adopt rules and regula- 
tions and put them out of business. It was not the purpose of 
the framers of this bill to put out of business a grain exchange 
which was doing a perfectly legitimate business and doing it in 
n legitimate way. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Oregon is now referring to 
section 13? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am referring to section 18, to which 
the proviso of which the Senator speaks was attached. There- 
fore, the President can look over the whole field and when he 
finds these exchanges are violating the regulations which he 
has established for their government he can stop them from 
doing business. However, the conference committee, when they 
had this bill under consideration, thought that as section 6 
was written it would put the grain exchanges immediately 
out of business. It was not the purpose of the conferees, and 
I do not think it was the purpose of Congress, to put all the 
exchanges out of business. In order to save those that were 
permitted to do business under the rules and regulations 
adopted by the President, this proviso was added to section 6: 

Provided, That this section shall not include or relate to transac- 
tions on any exchange, board of trade, or similar institution or place 
of business as described in section 13 of this act that may be per- 
mitted by the President under the authority conferred upon him by 
said section 13. 

In other words, if the President has not denounced in his 
regulations certain grain exchanges, they are permitted to go 
on; and the purpose of the proviso was to save those excepted 
cases under the provisions of section 6. 

Now, just one moment, at the risk of taking too much of 
the Senator's time. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is all right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say that this amendment— 
and the Senator intended at one time to make a point of 
order against it—the Nelson amendment, so-called, covered ex- 
actly what section 6 and section 13 are intended to cover. The 
Senate adopted that as an amendment to this bill. So the 
proviso to which the Senator calls attention was simply to 
apply to those grain exchanges which were not denounced by 
the regulations adopted by the President. That is all. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, I am sorry that I shall 
have to differ from the Senator from Oregon. Section 6 is, 
as the Senator knows, the hoarding section. It has no refer- 
ence whatever to section 13. Section 13 is the price-fixing 
section, and that was the section to which the amendment of 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NxrsoN] applied. It 
applied to the transactions on the board of trade. Section 6, 
the hoarding section, I will say to the Senator in all frankness, 
has nothing whatever to do with exchanges. Will the Senator 
from Oregon deny that it is possible and permissible under 
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section 6, as it has been amended, for a person, firm, or €or- 
chambers 


poration to hoard by transaetions through of com- 
merece or boards of trade? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not if they have not permission to 


do it. 

Mr. GRONNA. They have the permission. Now, let me ask 
the Senator a question. Suppose there is a little flouring mill 
in North Daketa—and we have a few left, though the most 
of them have ceased operations. The Senator from Oregon 
is supporting a proposition, although I know he does not do it 
intentionally, that will operate exactly, at least in my judgment, 
according to the statement that I am about to make. 
that a flouring mill in my State sells 10,000 barrels of flour; it 
can not go out to the farmers and contract for that amount of 
grain in that locality, but it can hedge on the board of trade, 
er it can buy its supply of grain on any grain exchange. Will 
the Senator assure me that the food commissioner will not con- 
sider that 50,000 bushels is an excessive quantity, but that the 
little flouring mill in North Dakota could be permitted under 
this proposed law to transact business in that way? It simply 
enables those who can operate on a large scale, the big millers, 
for instance, the men whom we have tried to curb for, lo, these 
many years, to hoard legally. 

T think I know who submitted that amendment. I know who 
is more interested in the amendment, perhaps, than are Senators 
on this floor. Personally he is a good citizen, but he belongs 
to a firm which has been the largest grain-exporting firm in the 
city of Duluth, and with all due respect to Mr. Lindsay, the 
lawyer, he may have had the information, but Mr. Barnes, I 
believe, was the author of the amendment. 

By this very act, I say to the Senator from Oregon, hoarding 
is legalized if the transactions are made through a grain 
exchange, but hoarding is penalized if the transactions are 
made through a small dealer. The provision applies not only to 
grain, but it applies to other products as well. 

Suppose a canner sells for future delivery what would be 
imagined, perhaps, by the food director to be an unduly large 
quantity of canned goods? Such action is penalized by this 
section. Such transactions are not as a rule made on exchanges 
or on boards of trade. As every Senator here must know, all 
the small millers throughout the country would be seriously 
affected by this provision. Suppose there is enough grain in 
the State ef New York, the home of the distinguished Senator 
[Mr. WADSWORTH], to supply the demand in that locality and 
that the miller buys it. Will any Senator contend that this 
provision here will not penalize such transaction? But if he 
buys it on a board of trade or chamber of commerce or through 
a grain exchange he is absolved from the penalties of the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 


me to make an observation in connection with his last re- 


mark? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator, in a sense, addressed me 
as representing in part the State of New York, and inquired, 
perhaps indirectly, what my opinion would be as to the effect 
of this legislation. I happen to know, Mr. President, may I 
state to the Senator from North Dakota, that neither the flour 
mills nor the produce dealers in the State of New York, upon 
which agencies the farmers in that State very largely depend, 
are able to buy as the result of the pendency of this legislation. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe that, Mr. President. Does the Sen- 
ator think that this measure will help that condition? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not in the slightést degree. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am glad to have the judgment of the dis- 

tinguished Senator from New York. If other Senators will give 
it the attention that I have given to it, I know that many of them 
will become assured that my position is correct. 
. Now, let us see. I congratulate Mr. Barnes. He is a splen- 
did gentleman. I have done a good deal of business with his 
house, the firm of Ames, Brooks & Co. They are a good firm, 
large exporters of wheat and other grain from Duluth. They 
are splendid people, and, as I have said, I congratulate Mr. 
Barnes on being successful—more so than I have been—in his 
argument with those who are directing that this legislation 
shall pass, and also perhaps with the committee. 

But, Mr. President, we are doing this all in the interest of the 
farmer. I read an article in the newspaper the other day 
written by some gentleman who at one time was a member of 
this body for a few months, whe said that all that the people 
in North Dakota seemed to care for was $2 wheat. Well, $2 
wheat, as I understand, is provided for in this measure, and 


still we find that the farmers of my State, I believe, are opposed 
to this bill because it does not do justice to all the people. It 
does not do justice to labor, as the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hoziis] so eloquently pointed out on yesterday, 
and in my judgment it does an injustice to the farmers of the 
country. The result will be that the entire country will suffer 
from it, and, instead of being a measure to stimulate production, 
it will embarrass the farmer and will lessen production, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from IIIinois? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves that field of 
inquiry will he permit me to ask who will decide what is 
hoarding and what is not hoarding and what is the opportunity 
for favoritism? 

Mr. GRONNA. I presume that the food administrator will 
decide that because he is the ezar suprenie in this case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Can he or his subordinates with justice 
romani to holding the ownership of all the grain in the United 
States? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, my opinion is, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senater from Illinois, that men who are not ac- 
quainted with the conditions can not do justice to the people 
engaged in this industry. 

We have heard eloquent pleas from those who are defending 
the administration—and I want to say that I stand ready to 
defend the administration as much as any individual if it 
needs any defense. Those who belong to the administration 
have called attention to the fact that the publie has been 
preyed upon by the organizations known as chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade. I desire to read a statement 
attributed by the newspaper from which I quote to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture to the effect that the so-called 
middlemen are taking millions of dollars of the people’s money 
wrongfully. 

Mr. BRADY. From what paper is the Senator reading? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am reading an editorial from the Co-Oper- 
ators’ Herald, published at Fargo. N. Dak. It is a farm paper. 
It speaks very highly of Mr. Vrooman. I do not happen to be 
acquainted with Mr. Vrooman, but I understand he is a 
splendid gentleman and a very able man. The editorial says: 

Those whe heard the addresses of Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, on the oceasion of his recent visit to Fargo, took 
heart in he belief” that the Federal adminmstration will demand that 
1 of the Nation shalt be made to bear its share of the cost 

The editorial proceeds to discuss that matter. I shall not 
rend the whole editorial, for it is a long one, but it goes on to 
show that the farmer and the consumer have both been robbed, 
that the middleman has profited unduly, and yet the conference 
committee, the Congress, and the administration are going to 
turn over the work of carrying out this measure to these very 
men who have been charged, not by myself but by some mem- 
bers of the administration, by a class of farmers who belong to 
what is known as the Nonpartisan League, with profiting unduly 
in the trade in which they are engaged. 

I desire to read from a little pamphlet a statement purport- 
ing to have been made by Mr. Hoover, which I think I have 
read in other publications. This little pamphlet approves the 
statement by Mr. Hoover. It is headed “Two hundred and 
fifty million dollar loot on flour alone,” and goes on to say: 


In the first five months alone of 1917 speculators and big millers— 
who often are one and the same—extorted the enormous = Ms 


‘ood administrator, before the United 
iculture at Washington, on June 19, 
“With partes a er acturers and distributors’ prices,“ Mr. 
declares, rice of flour should not have over $9 a 
barrel.” Yet it © averages gi 4. In the tast five months, on the item of 
flour alone, $250 been extracted from the American con- 
sumer in excess of normal profits of manufacturers and distributors. 
Mr. Hoover added that the United States has been experiencing “ un- 
Frades and rampant speculatien.” As an example he cited 
de. Already the entire output of vegetables and fish for 
disposed of before it has even reached the canners. 
of men,” he said. who sner before owned a dollar's 
worth th of foodstuff are now specuiati ng da necessities." Mr. Hoover 
icted ee, use prices. He said that in Belgium, with all is 
Snake im rices were 60 per cent lower than here, while 
those in hoy — ee were 30 to 40 pee cent lower, yet the 
producers obtained market prices for their wheat. 


Mr. President, I am reading this statement de the purpose of 
showing that the agricultural people of the West believe that 
they have been injured by the men who are engaged in the 
industry as middlemen, and especially by the millers and those 
who are members of the grain exchanges. Those of you who 
were here on Saturday heard an article read from a paper in 
my State stating that one of these men—one who for 20 years 
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has been a great factor on these grain exchanges—has been 
selected as the food administrator in our section of the country. 
The very men who have been criticized by Congress, by political 
speakers, and even by men who are identified with this admin- 
istration are the very men who are being selected to administer 
this law. Already we have two here. Mr. Barnes has been 
here, to my knowledge. He was here more than a month ago 
assisting in perfecting this bill. Now, according to the article 
in the press, Mr. Frank L. Cary, of the firm of Hallett & Cary, 
is also to be given a position. For many years I have done 
business with a number of these men. I do not recollect having 
done business with this particular firm, but I say I have done 
business with nearly all of them, and when we ship grain to 
them they always do the very best they can for their customers, 
trying to give them as good a price as they can, and I am not 
finding any fault with them in that way. But they are the very 
men whom some of the men belonging to this administration 
and the farmers and political speakers have designated as gam- 
blers in food products. These are the men who are being 
appointed to administer this law. 

There would have been no necessity for the farmers of my 
State and the farmers of other States to perfect farmers’ or- 
ganizations unless they believed they had a right to complain. 
This farmer organization is a tremendous organization. They 
have perfected organizations in at least 12 States, to my knowl- 
edge. This organization has charged that the members of these 
great exchanges have unduly profited by their transactions; 
that they have been the cause of manipulating prices, to the 
detriment of the producer and to the detriment of the con- 
sumer; yet these are the very men who are being selected to 
administer this law. 

Mr, President, personally, I am not one of those whe believe 
that men who are engaged in business are dishonest. I do not 
think they are. I think they are just as honest as the men who 
live on the farm. I do not say that these grain exchanges have 
not been the cause of depressing prices to the producers and 
at times enhancing prices to the consumers; but, Mr. President, 
I shall not go into that branch of the subject further. 

This bill has been said to be a bill to help stimulate produc- 
tion and to reduce the cost of living to the consumer. How it 
can do both of these things I can not understand. It is a sin- 
gular thing, however, if it is such a great benefit to the people 
to have their products included in this bill, that the people of 
the South protest so vigorously against this measure. I re- 
ceived to-day a communication from the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, the Louisiana division, at 
Eunice, La., inclosing three resolutions protesting most bitterly 
against including cotton in this bill. Now, if it is such a bless- 
ing to the people of our country, why do you refuse to include 
your product in the bill? It seems to be the unanimous opinion 
of the people of the South that they do not wish to be ham- 
pered by this legislation. It seems to be the unanimous opinion 
of the men engaged in the great manufacturing industries that 
they do not want to be controlled by this legislation, and every 
one of them has been successful in being eliminated with the 
exception of the grain farmers, the small middlemen, and the 
canning factories of the country. 

Perhaps it will be said that the farmers of the country, that 
the canning concerns of the country, that the labor of the coun- 
try, are the ones who need to be restricted during the war. 
Perhaps it will be said by some statesmen here that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to control prices of farmers’ products because 
they are getting too rich, _If I wanted to take the time of the 
Senate this afternoon, I could show you the farm- mortgage debt 
of this country, and it would stagger you to learn of the aggre- 
gate amount of these farm mortgages. I could show you that 
millions of these farms are occupied by tenants. If farming is 
such a profitable industry, why is there need of having any ten- 
ants? Why do not people go into the business for themselves? 
Because it will only be a year or two, or a few years, until they 
could pay off these mortgages. Is not that argument sound? 

The facts are, Mr. President, that the farmers have never 
made any great amount of money out of farming, especially not 
out of raising grain. They have been compelled, as I said a 
moment ago, to effect organizations to see that justice is done to 
them; and in the face of that this administration, I say, appoints 
as supervisors of the farmers the very men who have been 
charged with trading and dealing with the farmers’ products to 
the detriment of the farmers and to the detriment of the con- 
Sumers. 

I want to say further that I am not satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], in charge 
of the bill, of the proviso of section 6, the new matter which has 
been inserted by the committee of conference—a thing they had 
no right to do. I said on Saturday that I should raise the point 


of order, but on sober second thought I have reconsidered that, 


and I shall not do so. I know that the Senate is anxious to vote. 
I know that any Senator occupying the chair could not help 
but hold that this was new matter, and that it would have to go 
out on a point of order, but I shall not make it. As I started to 
say, the Senator from Oregon has not convinced me that the new 
matter written into the bill by the committee of conference does 
not in spirit and in fact exempt transactions on any grain ex- 
change-from the penalty of section 6. You can not buy from a 
farmer or from a canner to exceed a certain limited amount, but 
you can buy all you please through a grain exehange, and this 
proviso of the section will protect you. 

Is that justice? Is that justice to the millers scattered all 
over this country—compelling them te go to these grain ex- 
changes to buy their grain, compelling the producers te market 
all their grain through one channel? Why, if I had 100,000 
bushels of wheat, I could not sell that amount of grain, under 
the provisions of this bill, to a miller unless I sold it through 
a grain exchange; but I might sell millions of bushels through 
the grain exchange, and I would not be subject to the penalty of 


section 6. 

Speaking of these grain exchanges, I want briefly to call at- 
tention to a statement in this book issued by the Nonpartisan 
League. This league now have their headquarters in the city 
of St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, but they have organiza- 
tions in other States also. 

Already, as I said a moment ago, Mr. President, the small 
mills of the country have almost been eliminated. We had in 
North Dakota in 1911, 71 flour mills; in 1912, 60; in 1913, 62; 
in 1914, 59; in 1915, 58; and in 1916 we had but 59, showing 
that the little mills are being gradually eliminated. In the 
State of Minnesota they had in 1911, 274; in 1912, 264; in 1913, 
252; in 1914, 247; in 1915, 226; and in 1916 they had but 210. 
It simply goes to show that they are being absorbed by these 
larger institutions. 4 

Mr. President, I call attention to a statement made by Mr. 
Greeley, who testified before a Senate committee a few years 
ago on this subject. Mr. Greeley testified that at the lowest 
estimate the transactions in futures on the Chicago of 
Trade amounted to three hundred times the entire volume of 
wheat handled in a year. In plain language, for every bushel 
of real wheat handled 300 bushels of imaginary wheat were 
bought and sold. On a single day. Mr. Greeley testified, he had 
seen 25 Chicago firms buy and sell 5,000,000 bushels of grain 
for future delivery. On many a day he had bought or sold a 
million bushels of grain and thought nothing of it. 

Willet M. Hays, formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
stated in an article published in January, 1913, in the publica- 
tion of the American Academy of Political and Social Scienee, 
on page 253, that the dealing in grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade amounted to at least 90,000,000 bushels annu- 
ally. So if you produce a billion bushels a year, they sell as 
much on that single board of trade in a single year as you 
could produce in 90 years. 

Compared to this estimate, Mr. Greeley's estimate of 17.000. 
000,000 bushels a year is extremely modest; yet, at the highest, 
the average yearly receipts of wheat at Chicago do not exceed 
about 50,000,000 bushels. That is about all the actual delivery of 
wheat you will find in Chicago—about 50,000,000 bushels. 

I am calling attention to these facts, Senators, to show that 
the very men whom you are so anxious to put out of business 
are the very men you are placing in control of the farmers’ busi- 
ness. They are going to be the trusted guardians to take care of 
the farmers of the West. The Rockefeller interests; and I want 
to say for your information that there is a great deal of Rocke- 
feller money, there is a great deal of Armour money, there is a 
great deal of money from all these great moneyed men invested 
in these terminals. While they may not personally be engaged 
in the business, they have their representatives there. 

Mr. President, I could go on here for a considerable length of 
time and discuss these transactions, but I shall not do so. I 
simply want to call attention for a moment to section 1. 

Farm implements have been included in the controlled list. 
Everybody knows that this is only a sop to the farmer. Any 
sensible man knows that if you do not control steel you can not 
control the price of farm machinery to the farmer. 

Every sensible man knows that if the implement manufac- 
turers are obliged to pay $100 a ton or more for steel—a product 
which they buy in normal times at about $30 a ton—manufac- 
turers can not make farm machinery cheap to the farmer. But 
we might have done an injustice to these infant industries, such 
as the Steel Trust, which declared only $271,000,000 dividend in 
1916. We might easily, I say, do an injustice to this infant 
trust if we should compel it to do business in a restrieted market 
to be supervised by the Government of the United States. And 
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So, Mr. President, the Congress of the United States has been 
charitable. 

That reminds me of the Biblical verse which says— 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
~ Oh, Mr. President, in this charitable spirit, Congress has seen 
fit to eliminate this blessed Steel Trust; it has seen fit to let 
this infant industry, the Rockefeller Standard Oil Co., go un- 
hampered ; but it has tried to blindfold the farmer, and added 
“fuel oil,” thinking the Member of Congress can go out on the 
rostrum and explain to the farmer that he at least believes that 
“ fuel oil ” means kerosene and gasoline, when there is not a Sen- 
ator oa this floor who does not know that it means no such thing. 

You have made it impossible for the implement manufacturers 
to sell farm implements cheaply to the farmers, because you have 
eliminated the raw product. Is there any Senator who will 
deny that? That applies to farm implements and applies to tools 
of all kinds. You have made it impossible, I say, for the con- 
sumers of kerosene and gasoline to compel these men to at least 
sell in a restricted market, and then, if their prices were unduly 
enhanced, the President of the United States could, if he 
wanted to, compel them to reduce their prices. You have seen 
fit to eliminate that. 

Speaking in part for the farmers of my State and for the 
people of my State, I deny the charge made that all that our 
people are interested in is two-dollar wheat. The people of my 
State are more interested in seeing that justice is done to all 
the people than they are in two-dollar wheat, and we know that 
justice is not being done to labor in this bill. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this bill might be termed 
political feudalism. That is about all it will amount to. I 
want to say that there is too much intelligence among the 
American people to be satisfied with feudal lords. The people 
will resent it. The people are obedient to law, they are loyal, 
they are patriotic, but they know they are living in a free 
country. 

There is another provision in which I was deeply interested. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 8 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will yield for just a moment, 
the Senator mentioned the name of Mr. Julius Barnes as advo- 
cating this bill. I know the Senator would not intentionally 
do him an injustice. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I would not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am very sure that Mr. Barnes has never 
advocated the passage of any bill. I have known him for many 
years. He is a gentleman of very high character and ability, 
and he was asked to come here and aid to the extent that he 
could. He has never mentioned the passage of the bill to me, 
and I do not think he has to any Senator or Representative. He 
resigned his business and liquidated it before he even consented 
to take hold and do what he could. I think he is a man of the 
highest business ability and high character. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator, and I think I so 
stated—that I believe that Mr. Barnes is a patriotic citizen. If 
I said that he was here just for the purpose of advocating this 
bill, I made a misstatement. I knew that he was here at the 
request of somebody connected with this administration, that 
he was serving in that capacity, and I am also reasonably sure 
that the provision which I have criticized was written by Mr. 
Barnes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am quite sure the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. GRONNA. Because any lawyer coming from the State 
of California and not being familiar with grain transactions 
would not have been able to have drawn the amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I can assure the Senator in that regard he 
is mistaken. Mr. Barnes did not write any part of it. 

Mr. GRONNA. If he has not written it he has inspired it. 
I am quite sure of that, because it is a mighty hard thing to 
beat a man at his own game, I will say to the Senator. I agree 
with the Senator from Minnesota that Mr. Barnes and the firm 
he was connected with are people of high standing and good 
character. I have done business with them for many years. I 
am simply calling attention to the fact that the very men 
against whom this criticism has been directed are the men who 
are being appointed to administer this law. ; 

There is another provision in which I am much interested, and 
that is the prohibition section. In the form that it comes back 
from the committee of conference you might just as well elimi- 
nate it from the bill, because it will not satisfy the temperance 
people, It is a sham and a fraud, and the Senate knows it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the food-control bill 
- as it first came to Congress was generally supposed to apply 


alone to foods and fuel. It really extended practically to every 
industry and to the raw material required for production. It 
certainly extended to cotton, the great raw material produced 
by my immediate constituents. è 

It declared control over food from the planting by the farmer 
until consumption took place upon the table. There was no con- 
dition in the country which required such extreme legislation, 
To have carried control to the extent contemplated was unnec- 
essary and would have Leen unwise. I would not have voted 
for the bill as it was first presented to Congress. I attacked it 
in the cloakroom of the Senate and in the press, insisting always 
it should be greatly modified. 

It has now been restricted to foods and fuel, to agricultural 
implements, and to fertilizers. The purpose of the bill now is 
to put the Government in position to control supplies for mili- 
tary purposes, and to prevent middlemen and speculators from 
using the opportunities, which war conditions have brought 
about, to force the cost of foods to prices which consumers 
could not stand. 

The provisions of the bill applicable to coal are broad and 
far reaching, and the machinery furnished for protecting the 
public from oppression by coal owners is much more compre- 
hensive than that contained in the original bill. 

Foods and fuel are necessaries of life, standing in a class 
by themselves. They must be had day by day to preserve life, 

The right of the Government in time of war to regulate these 
prime necessities may well be urged as growing out of the 
power of Congress to conduct the war. 

The right to control food and fuel can be sustained for rea- 
sons entirely different from those which would affect such com- 
modities as cotton. 

I can not say that I am entirely pleased with all the provi- 
sions of the bill as it comes now before us. We made amend- 
ments to the bill when it was in the Senate which I supported, 
some of which I never yielded in conference. One especially oc- 
curs to me. 

When great powers are placed in the hands of the President 
which he can not possibly himself perform, the legislation plac- 
ing those powers should designate the public officials who are 
to execute the powers for the President. 

When the bill was in the Senate I supported the amendment 
to create a board of three to be known as the food-control board. 
I voted for that Senate amendment at all times in the confer- 
ence. But a majority of the conferees of the Senate and a 
majority of the conferees of the House have agreed upon a bill. 

The general purposes of the bill I approve. We can not hope 
to obtain in legislative measures what each of us individually 
would prefer. "The House and 96 Members of the Senate must 
pass upon it. Legislation must come from mutual concession 
or legislation can not be $ 

I therefore, Mr. President, shall accept the action of the 
conferees and vote to sustain the report of the conferees, or, 
rather, if I am here when the vote takes place I shall vote to 
concur in the conference report. I am planning to leave the 
city to-night, and there may not be a vote before I leave. For 
that reason, finding that my general pair, the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopdzl, would vote as I would vote, 
I have arranged with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], 
who intended to vote against the conference report, to pair 
with me, and if I am out of the city he will refrain from voting 
against the report and announce a pair with me, as I would 
vote for the bill. 

There are a number of measures which have come before the 
Senate since the war began that did not meet the approval of 
all of us in their details, although we did approve their gen- 
eral purposes. 

Under such circumstances I conceive it to be the duty of a 
Senator to help make the legislation conform as nearly as 
possible to his view of what it should be. 

But finally having done this, he should yield to the majority 
and not oppose a measure because he does not agree to all of 
its provisions. This can be done without considerable delay, 
and delay should, if possible, be avoided. 

I support this measure as I have every other measure in- 
tended to strengthen our Nation in the war. 

The first great question before us is: How can we mobilize 
the strength of the Nation and place it where we can defeat 
our enemies? How can we utilize our resources so that we 
may bring the war at the earliest possible moment to a suc- 
cessful conclusion? 

This has been the purpose which has controlled me in every 
vote that I have cast since war was declared, and following 
that purpose I vote to support the report of the conferees, 
although there are features of the bill which I do not approve, 

The way to win this war is to fight fast and fight hard. Such 
a course will save life and save waste. : 
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We are in the war. We must win the war, and we must 
waste no time doing it. 7 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] started out in a defense of the attitude 
of the Senators in considering this bill, and in criticism of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiuaiams] for his criticism of 
the long delay that had occurred in the consideration of the 
measure. In that statement the Senator said that he had not 
delayed the passage of the bill for 10 minutes. Often when 
we rise and begin talking we sometimes think we will talk 10 
minutes, and then we wind up by having spoken for more than 
an hour, as did the Senator from North Dakota. 

I have not any doubt that every word the Senator has said 
has been felt by him to be a correct criticism of the bill, but, 
Mr. President, most of the discussion in this debate has been 
net upon the conference report, but upon the entire bill. 

Senators have discussed over and over a the questions 
that were discussed in the consideration of the bill itself. While 
the Senator from Nerth Daketa was talking I turned to the 
ConGREssionaL Recorp for the purpose of ascertaining the his- 
tory, as it is termed, of this bill. On June 14, 1917, there was 
reported without recommendation to the Senate Senate bill 
2463, which was practically the same as this bill introduced in 
the House. The discussion of the bill in the Senate began on 
the 16th of June. In the meantime there had been introduced 
in the House of Representatives the same bill, which was passed 
in that body on June 23, six or seven weeks ago. The vote by 
which it was passed was 365 to 5. Generally when there is such 
a unanimous sentiment Senators do not ordinarily discuss the 
measure. They recognize there is no possible way of overcom- 
ing the vote, and for that reason very little discussion is usually 
indulged in. In the Senate the House bill was substituted for 
the Senate bill and the discussion was continued. It was hoped 
this bill would be passed by the ist day of July, because at that 
time harvesting begins to take place and the wheat ought to go 
in the market somewhere near that time. By reason of the 
delay a condition has occurred which is very deplorable, the mar- 
kets have been disturbed by reason of the fact that no one could 
g what would be the state of the wheat, market in the United 

States. 

That bill in the Senate was discussed day after day until on 
the 21st day of July of this year a vote was taken. It was then 
found that it was a vote of 81 Senators to 6 Senators in favor 
of the measure. It seems to me in view of that great majority 
Senators would conclude that as it was so nearly unanimous 
there should be-very little discussion upon the conference report. 

Mr. President, it is true that hardly any Senator has gotten 
exactly what he wants in the conference report. The product 
of the minds of many never exactly suits any. Yet you can 
readily see some one must yield or we never would agree. This 
is an emergency measure. It is a measure that should have 
been passed weeks ago. I can not understand the policy of peo- 
ple who want to defer the passage of a bill which they know will 
pass by a large majority. Yet, notwithstanding the fact of such 
an overwhelming majority, why should there be prolonged 
debate? - 

Mr. President, there has been eliminated from the bill the war- 
expense commission, and the explanation of the conference com- 
mittee is very plain and clear. We have some fundamental prin- 
ciples that control conferees. One of those is that wherever 
one body has placed upon a bill passed by the other House a 
provision which is not germane and the conferees can not agree 
it is the duty of the conferees of the body that put on the amend- 
ment to withdraw it and to recede. 


Mr. President, that was exactly the situation with relation to. 


this expense commission, and when the Senate conferees re- 
ceded no one has any complaint or should have any complaint 
hecause Senators have the remedy of introducing an independent 
bill and bringing that measure before the Senate for passage. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. And let me suggest to the Senator, so that 
it may go into the Recorp, that such a measure has been intro- 
duced and is upon the calendar. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand an independent measure has 
been reported and is now upon the calendar. 

Mr. President, as to whether there should be a food commis- 
sion or whether there should be a one-man administrator I 
took the view in the discussion of the bill that it was eminently 
right that one man should control the administration of the bill. 
I believe, as it is a war measure, that unless you have one man 
to administer the provisions yeu are going to have divided 
councils just like all commissions divide, because men have 
not the same opinions upon hardly two questions. 

Mr. President, I believe that the conference committee acted 
wisely in so doing, because it is absolutely indispensable to 
quick administration that there should be one food administrator 


ee d of a commission, and I want to congratulate them upon 

There are other provisions of the bill, some of which I concur 
in, some of which I do not; but we must come to an agreement 
upon some measure, and the only way when we can not have 
our own way is to submit to the bill unless it violates those 
fundamental principles that a man feels are so important to 
his country that he can not yield. I have not any doubt that 
every Senator who is going to vote against the bill has that 
view of the provisions of the bill, and yet he knows, as I know 
and e y else should know, that this conference report 
should be determined quickly, and nothing we say and nothing 
KOPE NON IAES Se ee ee 
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Mr. President, I think it is important that the conference 
report should be speedily adopted, and I shall vote in favor of 
its adoption. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think if each Senator was 
to write a bill it would meet his own approval, but it would not 
meet the approval of every other Senator; and while there are 
some things in this conference report that I do not like, I pro- 
pose to vote for it. 

I rose to add a word to the wheat discussion which occurred 
a few weeks ago. I feel it important, in view of the course 
the debate took at that time. It was proposed to fix a minimum 
price of 2 per bushel. That was insisted upon strenuously by 
some of the Senators from the wheat-producing States, so 
ealled. My colleague made the statement that up to a year 
or more ago the farmers of Ohio would have been glad to have 
had $1 per bushel wheat guaranteed to them. He stated the 
fact accurately. Of course the cost of production has increased 
within the past year. 

I did not feel at the time the amendment was pending before 
the Senate that we ought to fix $2 as a minimum price. My 
belief was that the price should be fixed under legislative 
authority by the food commission. I feel so now, 

The junior Senator from Nebraska IMr. Norris] presented 
an amendment to eliminate the minimum price, and his pur- 
pose, as I understood it, was to leave this to the administrative 
board or the food administrator, as the case might be. 

It must be borne in mind that the sole purpose for fixing a 
minimum price, whether by legislation or by administration, 
was to inerease the production. 

Now, in order that we may have a little light upon this subject, 
which comes from the real farmers of the country, I want to 
submit some figures which were gathered by Hon. A. P. Sandles, 
of my own State, who, about two years ago, was the president 
of our agricultural board and who is one of the most energetic 
and most intelligent public officials we have ever had and who 
has given especial study to the subject of farming in our State. 

He sent out a series of letters to the farmers of Ohio asking 
them, among other questions, to name a minimum price and a 
maximum price, and he asked them to name the prices not 
that they believed in but that the farmers of their respective 
neighborhoods believed in. Some of the farmers, a few of 
them, were opposed to the fixing of any price. He had replies 
from more than 100 of these farmers; they were among the 
most intelligent farmers of the State. I am going to give the 
Senate the benefit of these figures. 

Among those who named minimum prices one man favored a 
minimum price of 75 cents per bushel; 12, $1 per bushel; 1, 
$1.20 per bushel; 13, $1.25 per bushel; 1, $1.85 per bushel; 
44, $1.50 per bushel; 8, $1.75 per bushel; and 15, $2 per bushel. 

The maximum prices were as follows: Two named $1 per 
bushel; 11, $1.50 per bushel; 4, $1.75 per bushel; 2, $1.80 per 
bushel; 1, $1.85 per bushel; 1, $1.90 per bushel; 41, $2 per 
bushel; 7, $2.25 per bushel; 17, $2.50 per bushel; 7, 83 per 
bushel; and 1, $3.50 per bushel. 

The average minimum price was $1.49; the average maximum 
price was $2.102. . 

I think this ougat to indicate that the farmers of Ohio are 
patriots and not devoted wholly to profit making during this 
world war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri for that purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. These same Ohio farmers are not now holding 
their wheat for more than $2 a bushel? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will have to answer the Senator as he 
would anticipate my answer to be, I do not know. I imagine 
they would be quite willing to take what the general market 
may give. $ 
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Mr. REED. I thought the Senator might know, in view of 
the fact that there is practically no delivery of wheat to-day. 
I will just call his attention to the market. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize very fully what the market prices 
are now, and the Ohio farmers, like everybody else, perhaps, are 
willing to take the market price and would desire to take it, but 
I am speaking of guaranteed prices. What should the Govern- 
ment do under the circumstances? How much should the Gov- 
ernment guarantee in order to increase production? The result 
is as given here, that the average minimum price which they 
name is $1.49 per bushel and the average maximum price $2.10 
per. bushel. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from New York pardon me to 
put a small part of this New York market report from the New 
York Tribune in the RECORD? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Just this clause: 

Aucust 7. 

The big crop promise for coarse grains and potatoes will help to solve 

the food problem. Farme: however, have taken a very determined 
stand and are refusing to sell their wheat except in very small yolumes, 
despite the high prices prevailing. 

The prices in New York for cash delivery on August 7 were 
$2.60 to $2.63. In connection with the statement, if the Senator 
from New York will pardon me further, I send to the desk and 
ask to have read a telegram from Mr. Jewell Mayes, who is 
the secretary of agriculture of the State of Missouri, a telegram 
that I received this morning. Mr. Mayes is one of the best 
posted men in my State, a student of farming, a student of farm 
conditions, and a man of very great intelligence: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


COLUMBIA, Mo., August 6, 1917, 
Hon. JAMES REED, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Missouri farmers strong for $2-wheat minimum from now til Janu- 
ary 1, 1919. Please do not personally approve any reduction of amount. 
Understand that bill now waives all reference to 1917 wheat prices as 

ow stands in conference. Kindly communicate this information to 
1 STONE, GORE, and also to Senator in charge of $2-wheat amend- 
ment. Farmers from eyery county, in writing, urge not less than $2 
minimum. 
JEWELL MAYES. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I had not intended to 
commence my few observations on this bill with a discussion of 
the minimum-price feature, but the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] has presented some figures here which are interest- 
ing, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has made some 
interesting comments on them. The figures presented by the 
Senator from Ohio in my humble judgment, illustrate the fal- 
lacy of this whole thing. There are no two men in the United 
States who will agree as to what the minimum price upon any 
farm product shall be. It is literally impossible for a farming 
industry stretching over a territory 3,000 miles wide east and 
west and 1,500 miles in extent north and south to-come to any 
agreement as to the minimum fixed guaranteed price on any one 
product. 

The principal element in the equation in establishing a price 
which shall rewurd the man who tills the ground and sows the 
seed aud harvests the crop is the number of bushels per acre thut 
he harvests. Two dollars as a minimum price upon wheat may 
be entirely proper and in the right proportion upon land that 
produces 11 or 12 bushels per acre, but upon lands which pro- 
duce 25 to 40 bushels per acre it is excessive. 

I voted against the amendment which was inserted in the bill 
fixing the price at $2 by statute, because I believe it is impos- 
sible for any legisiative body to fix a price with such a degree 
of accuracy as to withstand the strain that will come upon it in 
the months and years to come. I very much doubt, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether Mr. Hoover or any other gentleman, or any com- 
mission selected no matter by what means. can fix a minimum 
price upon wheat to be grown in a country of the extent and 
varying climatic conditions of the United States in such a way 
as to guarantee to all the producers of that article a profitable 
return upon their investment and at the same time prevent ex- 
orbitant returns to the most favorably situated farmer. 

The same might be said of products other than those of 
wheat. I have had some experience in raising wheat, and also 
other grains. At the risk of boring the Senators who are pres- 
ent with a brief recital of a personal experience, let me say 
that while most farmers rejoiced last autumn when the price 
of beans went to $7.25 per bushel and later went to $9 per 
bushel and even later went to $11 per bushel, those enhanced 
prices did not do very much good to the man whose crop 
yielded only 1 bushel per acre, which was my case, as con- 
trusted with a normal production of 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 


It will do no good to place a minimum price, we will say, of 
$6 or $7 per bushel upon beans, which was seriously suggested 
before the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate, if the man 
who plants the beans gets only 1 bushel per acre. 

I have no confidence that there is anything in this bill in the 
nature of minimum-price fixing that will stimulate and increase 
acreage for 1918 to the extent claimed by those who so faithfully 
and confidingly believe in the powers of a fiat declaration ex- 
pressed either in a statute or in a proclamation or regulation 
issued by some individual or commission. 

Two-dollar wheat will be profitable over a part of the country 
if the normal yield per acre is maintained. If it is not main- 
tained, it will not be profitable. Some have said that in that 
event the man who produces the wheat will get a higher price 
than the minimum price; that, there being a scarcity and the 
demand remaining the same, the market price received by the 
farmer will be in excess of the minimum price fixed by statute. 
That would be true, Mr. President. if the markets remained 
open, but this bill does not permit the markets to remain open, 
and I am yery much mistaken, sir, if it will not turn out to be 
a fact that the minimum price will become the maximum price. 

I am not complaining at the figure of $2 per bushel for wheat. 
That will amply reward the farmers of Ohio; it will amply 
reward the farmers of New York, whose average production 
is in excess of 20 bushels per acre over a period of 10 years; 
and, Mr. President, I think the price of $2 will amply reward 
the constituents of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna]; but in the event that a certain large section of 
the country, be it the East or the West or the Southwest, has a 
crop failure next year, in the harvesting season of 1918, and in 
the event that the markets in their free interchange and play 
have been closed by this legislation, the $2 price will not re- 
ward the man who has only raised half a crop. The fixed guar- 
anteed minimum price, Mr. President, is in no way a panacea. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE, Of course the Senator from New York 
realizes that if the wheat crop should be a total failure $100 a. 
bushel would not pay the farmer for ais labor? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator, of course, suggests an im- 
possible situation. The wheat crop is never a total failure. 
Our country is so enormcus that we may have a devastating 
drought in the Northwest and a perfect season in the East, and 
vice versa. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. KING. If there is a partial failure, as suggested by the 
statement of the Senator from New York, would not, though there 
was a minimum price of $2 fixed for wheat, the price of wheat 
be far above that, so that the partial failure of the crop Would 
result in higher prices to the farmer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that would be true if 
it were not for other provisions in the bill; it is thoroughly un- 
derstood, I assume, that by this bill the laws of supply and de- 
mand, so far as applied to the distribution and marketing of 
wheat, are to be suspended. It is the announced intention of 
the food administrator to do that very thing. The Government 
is to take complete charge, I assume, under the licensing pro- 
vision of this bill, of the entire wheat distribution. Having done 
that, is there any open market left? Of course not. I venture 
these observations to try to show that no matter what price we 
fix as a minimum price for wheat, it will not be a panacea for 
the farmer who has raised but half a crop due to some climatic 
catastrophe in the region in which he lives. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I do. 

Mr. REED. We must treat this question from the practical 
standpoint, of course. That means that we should eliminate in 
considering it all extreme and remarkable and unusual cases; 
and eliminating them, are we not brought to this as a matter 
of ubsolute fairness of statement: That the market of the 
farmer has been taken away; that a concern is already organ- 
ized which is to be the sole agent through which wheat will be 
sent to the allied countries, and probably to the entire world 
outside of the United States; that it is pro 1 to have the 
food administrator take possession of the American market; 
and that, hy reason of these changes, there is no free and 
open market left to the farmer, as the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] has well said? Under those circumstances, 
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if the farmer were to plant and there was no legal guaranty 
offered—either a ‘guaranty fixed by statute or a guaranty fixed 
by the food administrator under the statute—the farmer, of 
course, would not know what he was going to get at all, would 
he? That would be the shape he would be in. Is that not true? 
Would any farmer. with any degree of judgment, under those 
circumstances, plant a large crop of wheat? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, that, in my judg- 
ment, would depend entirely upon what other farm products 
were bringing at the same time. 

Mr. REED. Well, assume that other farm products have been 
to a degree let ulone and that they are ordinarily profitable. Is 
it not true that the farmer would be discouraged to plant under 
those circumstances? Surely the Senator from New York can 
not differ from me on that. 3 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, the Senator from New York does 
not differ from the Senator from Missouri on that. 

Mr. REED. If that is true, then the market hnving been 
taken away, the farmer being left so that he does not know 
what he would get nt all, and, therefore, being discouraged to 
plant. does it not follow that there must be some kind of a 
guaranty offered to him in order to induce him to plant? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think, perhaps, the 
Senator from Missouri hns misunderstood me, and it is prob- 
ably my own fault. I am not opposing granting the power to 
the Government of fixing a minimum price upon wheat for the 
benefit of the man who produces the wheat, and who no longer 
enjoys a free market, as the Senator from Missouri has de- 
scribed. My observations upon this point were elicited by the 
figures presented by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
which tended to create the impression that a dollar a bushel 
was enough for wheat in Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from New 
York yleld to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. y 

Mr. POMERENE. I hardly think the Senator from New 
York is justified in drawing such a conclusion from what I 
stated. What I said was that up to a year, or perhaps two 
years ago I think I should have stated, the farmers of Ohio 
would have been very glad to have contracted to sell their 
entire crop of wheat at $1 a bushel. I said what I did in view 
of the $2 minimum price which was fixed in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I agree with the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMIERENE. I gave also to the Senate figures which 
indicated that the average minimum price which the farmers 
thought should be fixed, if one were to be fixed, was $1.49 a 
bushel. I tried to point out that they were being dealt with 
exceedingly liberally under this provision, notwithstanding some 
of the pessimistic statements which had been made on the floor 
with regard to the farmer's condition. 

Mr. WADSWOKTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
eau not get Into an argument with me upon that question. 
I agree with him, but I commented upon the figures which he 
Indlented as being proper and fair and generous when applied 
to the farmers of Ohio to show how difficult and well-nigh im- 
possible it is to take the same figures and spread them over the 
vast continent which is covered by this country. I endeavored 
to point out the extreme difficulty of fixing the price for any 
agricultural product which shall operate evenly all over the 
United States. That is all. 

Mr. POMEREN®E. Mr. President, I feel that under the pres- 
ent conditions there ought to be a minimum price fixed, but I 
think it should be determined as a matter of administration and 
not as a matter of legisintion. 

“Mr. WADSWORTH. I agree with the Senator. 
against placing the $2 figure in the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, I do not quite understand what we 
cre quarreling about. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I have been wondering. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator from Ohio leaves the Cham- 
ber, I should like to quarrel with him a moment, 

Mr. POMERENE, The Senator from Missouri and I can 
not quarrel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from New York permit me to 
put only one question to the Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

_Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
New York agree that it is better to have an administrator name 
a price than to nume that price by law, one of the rensons, I 
suppose, being that the administrator could be closer to the time 
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and could fix a price closer to the time when the crop was made, 
and thus come nearer fixing an equitable price? 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, of course, when we sow we 
are not able to tell what we are going to reap. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, that being the case, will the 
Senator from Ohio tell us why, when this bill was sent away 
from the Senate fixing the minimum price for the crop of wheat 
of 1917, the marketing of which is to occur within the next 
12 months, that the conferees propose to make the bill apply 
to a crop which will not be haryested until 12 months from this 
date, thus by legislation undertaking to go a year further into 
the futuré, and running counter to the very doctrine the Sena- 
tor has just announced? 

Mr. POMERENE, Well, Mr. President, I do not have access 
to the secrets of the conference committee and the Senator from 
Missouri can speculate on that subject quite as well as I can. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I know that the Senator from 
Ohio does not have the secrets of the conference committee, per- 
haps; neither have I; but the Senator has so enthusiastically 
approved the work of the conference committee that I thought, 
perhaps, he could, out of his very capacious intellect, pick out a 
reason. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, I said expressly that 
there were some things in this conference report of which I did 
not approve, but I also realize that legislation of this character 
must be the result of compromise, and for that reason I am in 
favor of the adoption of this conference report, and that at the 
very earliest moment practicable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, I had not intended 
to detain the Senate with a discussion of the minimum-price 
feature of the bill to such an extent as has transpired. At the 
risk, however, Mr. President, of being scolded, as other Senators 
have been scolded, and at the risk even of having my loyalty to 
the Government questioned at this time, I desire to make some 
observations as to the changes which have taken place in this 
bill, and which have been brought about principally in the com- 
mittee of conference. 

Before, however, I proceed to a discussion of the three mat- 
ters which I regard as important, I want to make some observa- 
tions, in the utmost frankness, about the fate and treatment o 
the so-called food-survey bill. It has been referred to I know 
several times during this debate, but the phase of it which I re- 
gard os most important has not been touched upon. 

It was certain that sooner or later Congress would enact legis- 
lation punishing hoarding and food gambling. The Senate at- 
tempted to do that at the very outset of the discussion by in- 
serting a provision in the so-called food-survey bill for that pur- 
pose. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that that particular kind of legis- 
lation should have been delayed thus far, but it was bound to 
be enacted sooner or later, I take it. Also, I think it fair to 
say that the provision inserted at the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] having to do with the regulation 
of grain exehanges was sooner or later bound to be inserted in 
legislation upon this bill or some other bill, It Is unfortunate, 
in my humble Judgment, that it has not been done sooner than 
this; but it is going to be done, and that very shortly, and with 
both proposals I am in entire agreement, 

However, Mr. President, there were other features of that 
survey bill, to which I alluded about three weeks ago when I 
attempted to explain my views to the Senate upon this situa- 
tion, which it is now too late to take care of. The original 
purpose of the so-called food-survey bill was adequately de- 
scribed by its title to inaugurate and carry to completion a 
survey of the food resources and the productivity of the United 
States and to establish, by education, if possible, a spirit of con- 
seryation and saving amongst our people with respect to the 
food being produced at this very hour, millions of tons of which 
have already been harvested. 

The Department of Agriculture sent to every State in this 
Union the outline of a plan to be followed by the State gov- 
ernments through their agricultural colleges and their State 
extension work in conjunction with the Federal extension work. 
The Department of Agriculture, confident that the survey bill, 
carrying certain appropriations to make this work possible, 
would be passed promptly by the Congress, invited literally 
thousands and thousands of people, most of them volunteers— 
Invited scores of State governments and State colleges of agri- 
culture—to proceed with the preliminary preparation for this 
work. That invitation was extended to them within two or 
three weeks after the declaration of war in April. In response 
to that invitation, sent out by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
good faith, mind you, thousands and thousands of dollars were 
collected in one way or another and thousands and thousands 
were appropriated by the legislatures, the counties, and the 
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municipalities of the United States to start the work; to start 
a work, mind you, which could not be successfully performed 
without the cooperation of the Federal Government, such co- 
operation in turn to be made possible by the appropriations 
carried in the so-called food-survey bill. 

Mr. President, some power, some person, some influence 
prevented the enactment of the food-survey bill. It has been 
held here, sir, for nearly three months without an argument 
being presented against it. We are told—and I imagine that 
most of us believe what we are told in this respect—that the 
delay of that bill was a piece of legislative strategy. It may 
be, sir, that it was a clever piece of legislative strategy to hold 
up that bill in order to give the food-control bill some addl- 
tional prestige, but I assert that, in view of the pledged word 
of the Federal Government given through the Department of 
Agriculture, while it may be contended that it was clever 
political or legislative strategy, if was a breaking of faith 
with the people of the United States, thousands of whom had 
proceeded in good faith in their preparations to help the Goy- 
ernment in time of war. 

The impression has gone all over this land among the thou- 
sands of people who thus spent their money and among the 
State governments and State colleges of agriculture which 
appropriated sums of money necessary to cooperate with the 
Federal Government, that there was more of insincerity back 
of this propaganda than there was of patriotism, for their money 
has been largely wasted and thrown away in order that some- 
body here in Washington could accomplish some other ambition. 

I have yet to hear from any Senator upon this floor or from 
any Member of the other House any defense of this action. 
In my humble judgment, it is an indictment against the sin- 
cerity of this entire propaganda; and that indictment is made 
perfectly plain, sir, when we learn that within 10 minutes 
after the food-controi bill had been agreed upon in conference 
the survey bill was also agreed upon in conference, showing 
that it could have been agreed upon in conference nearly three 
months ago. 

I think it due, sir, to the people of the Stute of New York, 
who proceeded in good faith in the expectation that the food- 
survey bill would be promptly acted upon, to make this state- 
ment upon the floor of the Senate Chamber, for they have been 
wondering why it is that the Federal Government has been 
standing back and not helping them in the manner promised. 
So much for that phase of this discussion. 

Mr. President, it is exceedingly difficult to gauge and analyze 
the merits of the pending measure. There are some excellent 
provisions in it, and I am inclined to believe, sir, that the good 
things are slightly in excess of the bad, or, if I may say so, the 
dangerous things. The antihoarding clauses, the antifood-gam- 
bling clauses are, in my judgment, wise, proper, and timely, I 
only wish that they had been enacted into law two or three 
months ago, as was possible. 

The provision giving the President the right to commandeer 
any article produced in the United States for the use of the 
Army or the Navy or for purposes of the common defense nre 
entirely proper, and I am glad they are in this bill. If the 
President has not already that power, certainly those provisions 
should be in this bill, and it may turn ont to be unfortunate that 
they were not enacted at an earlier day. This war is four 
months old, It would have been wise had we enacted that kind 
of legislation in April rather than to wait until the middle of 
August. At any rate, I believe this is one of the valuable fea- 
tures of this bill. 

I recognize, too, sir, that there must be In time of war and 
great stress a degree of regulation imposed upon certain pro- 
ductive activities, and most certainly upon those activities which 
have to do with the distribution of the essential supplies of the 
Nation; but I can not drive it from my mind, Mr. President: 
that the principal function, industrially speaking, of the United 
States during this war is the function of production. I have 
said upon a former occasion that we are not in the category of 
Belgium or of France or even of England. A minimum price 
fixed In England can be relied upon as covering all their peculiar 
difficulties, because it is a small country, The same thing is 
true with respect to France. The Governments of those coun- 
tries can regulate and control much more easily the Industrial 
activities of their citizens than we can, for they are not essen- 
tially and primarily producing countries. We are bound to have 
high prices in war time—inflated prices; but I am not so much 
concerned, sir, about what things cost in this country as I am 
that we shall have plenty of them, so much in excess of our 
needs that we shall supply our allles in abundance. That is the 
function of America in this war, in addition to her military func- 
tion, and without performing it we will fall. 


The world and particularly our allies must depend upon our 
people producing more food, more coal, more steel, than they 
have ever produced before. It may be, sir, that the powers 
granted in this bill will not be employed in such a way as to 
reduce production. As a Senator and as a citizen whose single 
thought is that this terrific contest shall be brought to an early 
conclusion through the bringing into it of the might of America, 
I hope that the gentleman or the gentlemen who will be in 
charge of the administration of this bill will remember day and 
night that we must produce things. 

Mr. President, there is one section in this bill that causes me 
anxiety upon that score, and that is the licensing section. It is 
the one section upon which I have laid emphasis since the day 
the bill was introduced in every meeting of the Committee on 
Agriculture and on one former occasion upon this floor. I re- 
joiced when the Senate amended that section In such a wa, as 
to confine the license system proposed in the bill to those in- 
dustries or to those businesses engaged in the handling or dis- 
tribution or marketing of foods and fuels. I was ready to con- 
cede, as a majority of the Senate was then ready to concede, 
that it was proper and probably advisable to establish a licensing 
system to cover cold-storage plants, wheat elevntors, packing 
houses, institutions that handle the essential food supply of our 
people and through which must be handled the surplus food sup- 
ply to be sent abrond, I conceded also that, in view of the dif- 
cult situation in connection with the coal supply and the high 
prices of conl, that the provision inserted by the Senate for the 
licensing of coal operators and conl dealers was a necessary 
provision. But I rejoiced that the licensing system was confined 
to those businesses or interests which the majority of the people 
of the United States recognized as being necessarily subject to 
regulation. 

To be perfectly frank, sir, my heart sank when I learned that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate, after having had the 
sense of the Senate upon that very proposal, had yielded upon 
this point and restored to the bill what might be properly termed 
a universal licensing system. Under this bill as it comes from 
the conferees there is scarcely anything of importance in this 
country that is not to be subject to the licensing system. 

Mr. President, I have never known of any extensive business 
engaged In by thousands and thousands of citizens which could 
grow and produce more bountifully when subject to govern- 
mental license, A license accompanied by government-made 
regulations is a strait-jacket, and I defy any man to expand when 
he is wearing a strait-jacket. 

I do not think this section is controlling upon the verdict 
which I shall render or which other Senators shall render upon 
this bill as a whole; but I take this occasion, Mr. President, to 
make this appeal, which may, and I hope will, reach the ears 
of those who are going to administer this law, that they shall 
be exceedingly careful in exercising the powers of this license 
section; for if they do as I have heard they intend to do, or as I 
have heard they have been discussing with the intent of doing, 
they will so restrain and restrict thousands and thousands of 
persons and firms, great and small, that they will cramp tho 
production of the United States In the year 1918, and the very 
purpose of this bill, as I understand it, will be defeated, 

Mr. REED, Mr. President. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the thread of the Senator's 
discourse—if so, I will not ask the question—I desire to call 
his attention to this Important fact: 

The licensing provision—and I call his attention to line 21 on 
page 8—as it came to us from the House in the first Instance, 
read: 

Whenever the President shall find that any rate, charge, or practice 

i ble, or discriminatory and unfair, 
of aste, and abali order such licensee within a reasonable time fixed 
in the order to discontinue— 

And so forth, then the President may, in lieu of the unjust or 
unreasonable or discriminatory rate fix a rate, and so forth, so 
that before a business could be seized it was necessary that the 
President should find as a fact that some unjust practice was 
being indulged. Now, I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that the present bill provides— ‘ie 5 

„Whenever the President shall essen 
5 — — 5 manufacture, storage, mining, or distribution 
of any necessaries— Kor 

He may publicly so announce, There is no requirement of any 
evil 5 no requirement of any finding against or warning 
to the licensee; but the President by simple announcement can 
declare that it is esscntinl, and thereafter it a man shall pro- 
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ceed without a license he may be sent to the penitentiary for 
two years and fined $5,000, or if he takes out a license he must 
take it upon the terms and conditions fixed and subject to the 
regulations made. Now, I ask the Senator if he does not think 
that the present act, as it comes back to us from the conferees, 
is much more drastic than the original House act? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is not the slightest 
doubt about that. It is infinitely more drastic than it was be- 
fore. 

Mr. REED. Now, I ask the Senator if, in his opinion, the 
Government can close the place of business of a citizen who has 
committed no crime and has done no wrong, who is engaged in a 
legitimate and useful business, without making due compensa- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My opinion on that subject, of course, 
is not authoritative, as I have never read law; but I am in- 
clined to believe—in fact, I believe very sincerely—that any 
such exercise of power on the part of the Government would be 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. REED. May I not ask the Senator one further question? 
It was generally conceded that when we adopted an amendment 
providing that the President could seize the whisky and pay for 
it the cost, plus a profit, that was unconstitutional, because it 
was the seizing of property without paying the just compensa- 
tion provided by law. If that was true as to whisky, how can 
the President seize the mill of the miller, by closing its doors 
and denying him access to it, without making payment to the 
miller? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, of course that raises a 
very difficult question for any administrator of this act; but I 
did not intend to lay any emphasis upon the section to which I 
have been alluding from the standpoint of its constitutionality. 
My only concern in this matter is that which arises perhaps 
from the fact that I myself am a business man engaged in en- 
deavoring to produce certain articles which are necessary for 
the people of the United States and our allies, and I have al- 
ready seen the effect of the proposals contained in this bill. I 
know very well, of course, that such a one as I is not listened to 
very seriously in the councils of those who have been framing 
the legislation, and I am not entirely despondent upon this 
question, for I still hope, sir, that the men who are to admin- 
ister this statute will learn that they can not go forth reck- 
lessly, armed with these powers, and operate this license section 
to the last degree without bringing disaster upon the country. 
The Congress is about to repose this power in their hands. I 
assume that this bill will pass, but I did not want this oppor- 
tunity to go by without expressing my fear—and I think it is a 
well-grounded fear—that if these powers are exercised to the 
full, and exercised suddenly and in ignorance and in haste, we 
will rue the day that we ever conferred these powers. 

In another way this section has been amended, and, in my 
judgment, it is an unnecessary amendment. When the Senate 
passed it the licensing system was not only confined to those 
who were actually handling food and fuel, but it was confined 
in its application to those persons or concerns handling food or 
fuel whose products entered into interstate commerce. I have 
never contended, and I am not fit to contend, upon the point of 
constitutionality that was brought up here when the licensing 
section was under discussion in the Senate. Some Senators con- 
tended that we have a right to extend a licensing system all 
over the country, regardless of the fact that the products do not 
enter into interstate commerce, and that we have that right 
under the war power. I do not pretend to give an opinion upon 
that question. Other Senators contend that we have the right 
to extend a licensing system only to those concerns engaged in 
interstate commerce. I do not give an opinion upon that; but 
I do contend that for any government in a country of this size 
to attempt to spread a licensing system upon every person or 
firm engaged in the handling of any of the necessaries recited in 
the first section of this bill will present the spectacle of a goy- 
ernment attempting the impossible. E 

Few Senators seem to realize in the consideration of this sub- 
ject that the bill, as coming from the conference committee, 
establishes potentially a licensing system which would reach 
out its long arm and grasp by the shoulder every little business 
man engaged in the handling of produce everywhere in the 
United States. He might not do a gross business in excess of 
four or five thousand dollars a year; he might purchase every one 
of the articles in which he deals within 10 miles of his little 
office or warehouse, and he might sell every one of those articles 
within that same area; he could not possibly be a factor of the 
slightest importance in the food supply of the United States or 
our allies; and yet the conferees insisted that he must be subject 
to license and regulation. 
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Mr. President, there must be tens and tens of thousands ol 
these people who it is proposed shall be brought under this 
system. I submit, sir, that there is no necessity whatsoever 
for it, and if it is attempted it will involve the assumption by 
the Government and the food administration of a burden of 
detail so heavy and so complicated that it can not be borne or 
administered; and if it is attempted, Mr. President, these tens 
and tens of thousands of little business men—the man who 
comes to my farm and buys two or three or four hundred fleeces 
of wool and takes that wool to his little warehouse 5 miles 
away and sells it to another dealer who lives 30 miles away— 
everyone like him will live and have his being under a sword 
of Damocles. He will not be able to tell from one day to the 
next when the heavy hand of governmental regulation is to 
fall upon his shoulders. 

That is the condition to-day. The food and markets com- 
missioner of the State of New York give an interview in 
the New York newspapers just the other day in which he 
called attention to the fact that the small produce, dealers out 
in the rural districts, the men to whom I am referring, are 
declining to pay to the farmer for his products a price equal 
to the cost of the production. It would be a blessing, Mr. 
President, to the future production of the United States if 
Mr. Hoover would announce upon the earliest possible day 
that he had no intention of interfering with these tens of 
thousands of little people, for if this threat is permitted to 
hang over them for the rest of this season, and as a result 
they do not feel able or courageous enough to go out among 
the farmers and purchase their products for cash, next year’s 
acreage of crops will be decreased. i 

I hope and pray, Mr. President, that the food administration’ 
will understand this and take steps accordingly and give some 
sign that it does understand in a public utterance that will 
restore confidence to these little produce dealers, upon whom 
the average farmer must depend for his market. 1 

Mr. REED. Mr. President | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ido. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator from New York think it 
is rather a humiliating thing for a man representing the great . 
State of New York in the United States Senate to have to 
offer a petition to Mr. Hoover to withhold his hand? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, I do not feel particu- 
larly humiliated—in fact, not at all. We have to face these 
situations, of course, when the country is at war; and every 
one of us, including the little produce dealers to whom I have 
referred, and including all the farmers, and including all tle 
millions and millions of people in the great cities, must be 
prepared to make certain sacrifices and to surrender, perhaps, 
a portion of their convictions. But while the people are sur- 
rendering a part of their convictions, and violating, perhaps, 
some of their ancient traditions, in order that the Government 
may wage war effectiyely and promptly and have behind it all 
the might of the United States in men and materials, I do 
think it timely to utter an appeal such as I am now uttering, 
an appeal directed to those who are to administer this law, so 
to conduct themselves, not only in their official acts but in 
their public utterances, as not to discourage the production of 
food and materials in the United States; for if they shall fail 
to give such an assurance, sir, this war will go on three, four, 
or five years, instead of the one or two years that we expect 
it may go on. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I simply desire to say that in the question I 
have just propounded I did not mean to criticize the Senator 
from New York. I thought that the lesson was one which we 
might well pause long enough to observe, that we were granting 
power of such a character that a Senator thought it necessary 
in advance to caution those who are to exercise the power. I 
meant no criticism at all of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I said before, Mr. President, I am not 
utterly despondent about this question, because it has been my 
observation that when men are clothed with great authority, 
and actually have the weapons in their hands, and realize that 
perhaps the fate of the Nation and the success of the war de- 
pends upon their using their weapons wisely, they become con- 
servative and thoughtful, and refrain from carrying out some 
of the rather wild and extravagant announcements that have 
been made prior to the reposing of the weapons in their hands, 
I hope that will turn out to be the case, Mr. President, and I 
am inclined to believe that it will turn out to be the case; for 
this problem of food control and control of the industries is so 
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enormous, so intricate, that it can not fan to impress the man 
into whose hands it is confided. 

I have thought upon some occasions, Mr. President, that it 
was not thus impressing itself. I have thought upon some occa- 
sions that.the people who are to administer this law were con- 
fusing our condition, and failing to recegnize what our prin- 
cipal function was, that of production. I have hopes that if here- 
tofore they have failed to comprehend what the United States 
consists of in an agricultural and industrial sense, and what its 
functions and duties are at this hour, they will do so before this 
law is 10 days or two weeks or three weeks old upon the statute 
books. 


Mr. President, ordinarily I have always contended that one 
man in an administrative office is more efficient and can act 
with more promptness than a commission of three, four, five, or 
six. I shall be very frank to the Senate in describing my atti- 
tude upon that other amendment which has to do with the com- 
postition of this food-control administration, A month ago, sir, 
I certainly would have voted against a commission of three to 
administer any law such as this; but as time went on, and I 
read from day to day in the press of the country the announce- 
ments, official and semiofficial, of what was to be done and what 
was proposed to be done in the event that this statute or some- 
thing like if was placed upon the statute books, I began to wonder 
whether any one man should be intrusted with such power; 

_ and to be frank, sir, I began to wonder whether the gentleman 
who is to be intrusted with this power comprehended the problem. 

Now, sir, I believe that a tremendous amount of. benefit may 
be done by the food administrator. I believe that it lies within 
the power of Mr. Hoover to do a tremendous service to this 
eountry. I am in hearty accord with the great majority of his 
recommendations for the prevention of waste in the house- 
holds of the United States and in our hotels. I am inclined to 
believe that perhaps we are the most wasteful people on earth. 
It is not surprising that we are, because we have had the most 
to waste. We have been the richest and the most prosperous, 
and we have been able to afford to throw away a good many 
things of which we could have made use. 

Of course, such a condition can not be permitted to exist in 
time of war, and of course it should not exist in time of peace; 

- and I will not criticize the suggestions of Mr. Hoover with re- 
spect to the prevention of waste. I think it is within his power 
to persuade and perhaps educate, I may say, millior and millions 
of people so to conduct their lives, their expenditures, and their 
consumption of articles of food and articles of other sorts, as to 
bring about a tremendous saving. 

The American people stand ready to do that. They will volun- 
teer to do it, and they are volunteering to do it by the hundreds 
of thousands to-day. But, Mr. President, when I see included 
among some of these recommendations which are exceedingly 
patriotic and wise, other recommendations or other announce- 
ments which have to do with the production end of this problem, 
and which are utterly fallacious and I may say even non- 
sensical, I am forced to stop and think a moment. 

The announcement first was made, sir, that the food supply 
of the United States was decreasing, when every one of us 
knew that it is increasing. I do not like to see panic and hys- 
teria spread among our people. Then the announcement, sir, 
was made that if this bill became a law, flour would go down 
to $9 a barrel, when every one of us knows that with wheat at 
$2 a bushel such a thing is utterly impossible. It takes +4} 
bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. So I began to 
doubt; I began to wonder if this one man, Mr. Hoover, realized 
the enormous extent of this problem and this task which we are 
to confide into his hands, and which we hope and pray will be so 
performed as to help us in this war. When I read it solemnly 
printed in the press of the day before yesterday, or the day 
before that, that a committee of restaurant keepers had come 
down here to Washington and consulted with the food adminis- 
tration and adyised with them, and had gone back, and as a 
result of that consultation announced a propaganda that every 
restaurant and hotel keeper in the United States shall buy a calf 
and raise it until it is 1,000 pounds in weight, I wondered again 
whether this one man knows what he is talking about. I hope 
that that kind of propaganda will not be carried on much 
longer, because it will shake the confidence of every man who 
has had anything to do either with the restaurant business or 
with the live-stock business in the efficacy of this administration 
of the food supply. One is tempted, sir, and I would perhaps 
yield to the temptation were it not so late, to say something 
im the nature of an A, B, C of the live-stock business in con- 
nection with restaurant keepers raising calves. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will do ft. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I really do not think the day will come, 
sir, when I shall see the New Willard Hotel in possession of a 


calif. [Laughter.} But I did come to the conclusiom that it 
would be wise to have a commission of three, one of whom 
should know something about farming. 

Mr. President, there is one other feature which was contained 
in this bill, which no longer appears in it and which has been dis- 
cussed quite thoroughly; perhaps I may be able to approach it 
from a slightly different angle. I do not feel contentious about 
it. I have no pride of opinion. I realize that in discussing it I 
may lay myself open to the charge that has been made here of ob- 
struction, of lack of patriotism, or of failure to support the ad- 
ministration in the conduct of the war; and yet I do not think 
there is any Member of the Senate who seriously believes that 
Jam lacking in any degree in a desire to support this Government 
in this tremendous contest. 

We have had to do some pretty revolutionary things in order 
to make ourselves effective in this war. I was glad to support 
the selective-draft Army bill, not merely because the administra- 
tion was in favor of it, but because for many months prior to its 
establishment I believed that that was the truly democratic 
method of waging war, and that it was the method by which 
America could most quickly throw her weight into the scales. 
I was glad to see it passed. I was glad to see the power of the 
draft placed in the hands of the President. I did my best to 
defend that particular piece of legislation upon the floor. 

I took the same attitude, sir, with respect to the embargo 
power. I believe it absolutely essential as a war measure that 
the Government of the United States be armed with such a 
power in order that goods from our shores may not reach our 
enemy. I even voted, sir, for a censorship, because I believed 
that a censorship properly managed, properly and fairly im- 
posed, is essential to the successful carrying om of this war. I 
may observe in passing, sir, that in view of the great confusion” 
connected with what might be called our volunteer censorship to- 
day, it would not have been so bad after all if there had been a 
legal and official one, properly contrived and properly enforced, 
under which every publisher and every news association would 
get exactly the same treatment. 

So one measure after another has been passed by Congress, 
every one of them war measures appropriating literally billions 
and billions of dollars, and I have done my best to speed them 
all, and I have given my support to every one. 

Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but I am conscious of an 
atmosphere in this Chamber which, to my mind, is not a healthy 
one. There is an atmosphere of suspicion, a tendency on the 
part of men in all walks of life, particularly in the legislative 
branches of the Government, to speak ill of the men engaged 
in guiding the destinies of America in the war, to be captious 
in their criticisms of them, to suspect from time to time that 
something may be going wrong. It is not a pleasant atmosphere, 
Mr. President. On more than one oceasion it has shown itself 


‘upon the floor of the Senate, and there have been distinet out- 


bursts of bitter criticism. Most of them, I am confident, were 
not based upon facts. 

What is the reason, sir, that such an atmosphere may exist 
in the future as it has existed in the past? It is beeause the 
Congress of the United States is in the dark as to how the 
fourteen or seventeen billion dollars are to be spent or have been 
spent thus far. People who are in the dark, be they Senators 
or men out in the wheat fields of Dakota, are bound to become 
suspicious, and from suspicion they are bound to reach hostility. 
It may not be an intelligent progress, but it is human and you 
have got to face it. 

Not only is the Congress in the dark with respect to the ex- 
penditure of these vast sums, but the publie is in the dark. 
One may go out to-day, sir, and meet groups of citizens discuss- 
ing the war and the taxes and the appropriations, and one 
hears scarcely a criticism of the military management of the 
Army or of the Navy, but one hears the question asked upon 
every side, How much are these cantonments costing? I do 
not mean by this, sir, that they are costing too much; I do 
not know; I am not permitted to know; I have no method of 
finding out, nor has any other citizen save he finds some official 
somewhere in some department here who will tell him of his 
free will. 

Mr. President, that is an impossible condition under which to 
wage war. This must be a people’s war; not the war of the 
Government; not the war of the administration, but a war of 
the people of the United States, and it can not become truly a 
war of the people unless the people are admitted into the confi- 
dence of the Government with respect to the expenditures. `’ 

Surely there can be nothing wrong about it. Surely it caw 
not be contended that such a committee as was proposed by the 
Senate by a large majority of its membership would handicap 
the Government in the conduct of this war. I venture to say, 
sir, that it would help the Government and help it tremendously 
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against that day when further suspicion based undoubtedly upon 
a false assumption will show its head in this Chamber and be 
voiced in the press of the country. 

Suspicion thrives in darkness. I want to get rid of suspicion. 
I have upon a former occasion, sir, defended this administration 
against the suspicions directed against it. I did everything I 
could to preserve the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense, because I was convinced that if the legisla- 
tion at that time pending before the Senate had been passed it 
would have deprived America of the best brains within. her 
confines in helping her to wage this war. I do not want another 
scene similar to the one we had in the discussion of that par- 
ticular feature of this bill. 

I should like to see a connecting link established between the 
legislative branch and the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, so that we can all be able to proceed forward shoulder to 
shoulder, each understanding the other. 

The management of a war, sir, embarked upon for the defense 
and the preservation of democracy, must not he remote from 
the people. I believe as these months and years are coming on 
us, and we may not tell how long this burden shal: Hie upon 
our shoulders, our effectiveness will be vastly enhanced if the 
Congress of the United States is given an opportunity to coop- 
erate with the President and the Army and the Navy in the 
waging of that war, not in the military sense but in the way of 
supplying a connecting link through which the public and the 
Congress shall understand from time to time how the billions 
and billions ef dollars that we are going to take from the 
pockets of the people are being spent. 

Mr. President, both our great allies in a greater or less degree 
do exactly that same thing. Reference was made here yester- 
day to the British Parliament and was made again to-day by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs], when he said 
that this very topic had been brought up in the British Com- 
mons, and that the leaders of the Government said: “ Yes; go 
ahead; name your committee on expenditures, so that you may 
know what we are doing with your money from day to day.” 
Remember, Senators, that if such a thing is regarded as wise 
and proper and necessary in the British Parliament, where the 
ministry, which corresponds to our Executive, is directly re- 
sponsible to the Commons itself, surely it would not be unwise 
to have such a committee in the American Congress, to whom 
the Government is not responsible in any way. 

The same thing is being done in the French Parliament, 
The French ministry is directly responsible to the Chamber— 
the Chamber of Deputies. They may be voted out of power 
overnight. More than one minister in England and in Franee 
have in effect been voted out of power for reasons, apparently, 
which seemed good to those bodies. But the French Parlia- 
ment have gone farther even than to reserve and to preserye for 
itself the right of making the ministry responsible to the 
Chamber. They have established two or three special eommit- 
tees to keep in constant touch with the management of the 
French Army in the financial sense, with the French Navy in 
the financial sense, and in one or two other important under- 
takings of the French Government. Those committees not only 
have open sessions and receive the accounts and descriptions of 
the undertakings and achievements of the French ministry and 
the French Government with respect to the expenditure of 
funds, but they even have secret sessions. The minister of war 
may come before that committee of the French Chamber and 
tell a dozen or twenty members of the French Parliament how 
the money assigned to him is being expended. It has welded the 
French Parliament into one body in solid support of the French 
Government. ~ 

Mr. President, I know, of course, that the committee which 
was provided for in this bill by the Senate by a substantial 
majority can not be reinserted in the bill at this time. I know 
the bill will pass in the form of the conference report, but, 
Mr. President, I hope that the time is not far off when there 
will be a connecting link between Congress with all its Mem- 
bers, regardless of their former political affiliations, and the 
President himself and his assistants, all of whom: in my 
humble judgment, have done exceédingly well thus far in this 
war, when one considers the degree of unpreparedness in which 
this country was languishing when the war broke out. They 
have done exceedingly well, sir. For one I have rejoiced at the 
general promptness and vigor with which our military prepara- 
tious have proceeded, but I hope that they, as well as the Mem- 
bers sitting upen the other side of the Chamber will realize 
that the greatest asset in the waging of a war by a democracy 
is a thorough understanding between all the bran of the 
Government and that every degree of publicity which can be 
safely afforded will be given. 
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May I call the attention of the Senate in this very matter to 
a statement issued by the French high commissioner’ here in 
Washington three days ago. Monsieur Tardieu sent a letter 
to Secretary Baker which is printed in the press, telling what 
France had done in this war, what her resources and manu- 
facturing facilities were at the beginning of the war, and what 
they are to-day. 

He was frank enough to say, sir, that there were nearly 
8,000,000 men in the French Army in the war zone; that, they 
had 6,000 pieces of heavy artillery in the field, exclusive of the 
famous French 75’s; that their facilities for turning out the 
ammunition for the French 75's was so many thousand per day 
at the outbreak of the war—I think 13.000 shells a day; but that 
at present the facilities of France have been multiplied and 
multiplied and multiplied, until they now reach 250,000 shells 
per day. 

Mr. President, it is a healthy thing, now and then, to tell the 
people how things are progressing. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire if M. Tardieu disclosed the reason 
for this vast increase? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Industrial organization, I think he gave. 

Mr. KNOX. I was going to call the Senator's attention, if 
he has not already read it, to an article in a recent number of 
the North American Review, a most illuminating article on the 
increase of the industries in France since the breaking out of 
the war. It is all because the Government has recognized that 
which the Senator was contending for a few moments ago—the 
necessity of encouraging production, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is it—production, I have read the 
article, and I am glad the Senator from Pennsylvania has called 
attention to it. If Senators have a moment to read it, they will 
get from it a comprehension of what the French have done in 
increasing production since the outbreak of this war. It will be, 
I believe, a beacon light to guide us in legislation which may: 
come to us in the future. 1 

I called attention to the statement issued by the French high} 
commissioner as an illustration of the value of reasonable ond 
licity. I do not know whether the French people have eve 
known officially those figures. Perhaps not. But they have 
them now, and I am exceedingly glad that the American peopl 
have been told that France is not exhausted. I am glad tha 
that thought has been dispelled, a thought that has enshrouded 
our conscience ever since we went into this war, for we have 
been told that the Republic of France was on its last legs. Now, 
we have it from a high official representative of the French 
Government that that is not so, and he tells us just what they 
have accomplished in three years in the matter of produetion. 
He is not afraid, nor is his Government afraid, to tell how many 
soldiers there are in the French Army fighting the Germans. 
Why should we be afraid to announce how many American 
soldiers. are in France fighting with the Frenchmen against the 
Germans? Would it not hearten our people, Mr. President, to 
know that that force is ever on the increase? What harm could 
it do? It will not make the German method of warfare any 
more effective to know from time to time that another con- 
tingent of fifteen or twenty thousand American troops has dis- 
embarked in France. Certainly we would not tell them when 
they sailed from America or were about to sail. We would not 
tell them the name of the ship; we would not tell them the name 
of the port from which they sailed; we would not tell them the 
route which they took; but what harm would it do to tell the 
American people after they have arrived and taken their places 
in the fighting ranks that they are there? The French have 
done it. They have taken their people into their confidence. 
Can not we in a proper manner, with due regard to military 
necessity, insure this war being a people's war by letting the 
people know from time to time what is being accomplished, not 
only how their money is being spent, but what the expenditure of 
that money has done in strengthening their arms against the 
common enemy? 

Some day, Mr. President, I hope the proper machinery wilt 
be installed between the legislative branch and the executive 
branch which will bring that about. I deeply regret the elimina- 
tion of that link from this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I submit the following 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Srecrerany. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] asks unanimous consent that at 3 o'clock p. m., on the 
calendar day of Wednesday, August 8, 1917, the Senate will 
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proceed to vote, without further debate, upon the question of 
agreeing to the report of the committee of conference on the bill 
H. R. 4961, a bill to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think that is necessary except 
in the case of a final vote on a bill or a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think the rule requires the calling of 
the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think not. Of course the rule can 
be stated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that is the spirit of the rule, and 
it ought to be carried out. 

Mr. STONE. Let the rule be read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I should like to have the rule read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
rule. 

The SECRETARY. 
Manual: 

No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking of 
a final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or joint reso- 
lution shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto until 
apon a roll call ordered for that 2 by the presiding officer, it 
all be disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum 
so that-there may be no question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll upon the suggestion of the absence of a quorum by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Paragraph 3, Rule XII, page 14, of the 


Ashurst Hardwick La Follette Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hitchcock Lewis Smith, Ga. 
Calder Hollis McKellar Smoot 
Chamberlain Husting Martin Sterling 
Cummins ames Myers Stone 
Curtis Johnson, Cal, ew Sutherland 
Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Overman Trammell 
Fietcher Kendrick ttman Vardaman 
Fran <enyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
Gore King Pomerene Warren 
Gronna Kirby 8 ` 
Harding Knox Sheppa 


Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] was 
called out of the Chamber only a few moments ago and is absent 
by necessity. 

I also desire to announce the absence on official business of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY]. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsuH] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
MeNakN, Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. WII- 
LIAMS, and Mr. Wotcorr answered to their names when called. 

Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. Suretps entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] asks unanimous con- 
sent for the adoption of the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 3 o'clock p. m. on the 
calendar day of Wednesday, August 8, 1917, the Senate will proceed 
to vote, without further debate, upon the ee of agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference on the bill H. R. 4961, a bill 
to provide further for the national bw and defense by 3 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of food products and fuel. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Oregon, Is there any reason why we can not vote 
on this conference report now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is no reason ex- 
cept 

Mr. KNOX. Then why not vote now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was going to suggest there are one 
or two Senators desirous of making short statements upon the 
subject who could not be here this evening, and I did not like 
to preclude them if they desired to speak to the conference 
report. 

‘Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if he had just as soon fix the hour for voting at 4 
o’clock instead of 3? There is at least one Senator whom I 
doubt can reach here before 3 o'clock or half past 3 to-morrow, 
who would like to be present, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shoul¢ have no objection to that 
change in the agreement, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
unanimous-consent agreement will be so modified. The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, what time does the pro- 
posed agreement fix for taking the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As modified, it is proposed to 
vote on the conference report at 4 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not know that I shall 
object to this request for unanimous consent, but, if I do not, my 
only reason for not doing so will be because I am afraid that if 
the bill goes back to conference it will come out in worse shape 
than it now is. I am afraid that the conferees might find some 
wrong left undone, and, if we send it back to conference, that 
the bill would be returned to us in a still more obnoxious shape, 
For that reason I am very much inclined to agree to the request 
asked for by my friend from Oregon. The bill is about as bad 
as it could be, according to my conception, and I should like to 
see it gotten rid of, so that we might proceed to something more 
wholesome, 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon as modified? There being 
none, the agreement is uranimously entered into. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on August 3, 1917, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 2695. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance. 
and operation of a bridge across Little River, at or near the foot 
of the gar hole, about one-half mile south of the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, Ark. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 


Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 


House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 

ereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1816. An act to amend the act to rgulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry organizations in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing the drafting of aliens, except alien enemies, 
into the military service of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 
A bil and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


as follows: 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2751) granting a pension to James F. Clark, alias 
James F. Rozzel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to expend funds in New Mexico and Texas for 
drainage purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

a EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understand it is 
desired that a short executive session shall be held this after- 
noon, and I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, August 7, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, August 8, 1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beccutive nominations received by the Senate August 7 (legis- 
lative day of August 4), 1917. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Joseph Astor Barker, of Great Falls, Mont., to be register of 
the land office at Great Falls, Mont., vice Robert N. Sutherlin, 
term expired. 


1917. 


PROMOTIÓNS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Commander Adelbert Althouse to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 20th day of June, 1917. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ernest F. Buck to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917; 

Sherrod H. Quarles, 

Charles D. Swain, 

William A. Teasley, and 

Harold J. Nelson. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy from the 19th day of July, 1917: 

Whitford Drake, 

Harry G. Knox, and 

Lew M. Atkins. 

Midshipman Lawrence Harvey to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy from the 30th day of March, 1917. 

Raymond T. Mahon, a citizen of Rhode Island, to be an as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 21st day of July, 1917. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 30th day of July, 1917: 

Harry J. Reuse, $ 

John D. Pennington, 

Thomas L. Shannon, and 

Morris J. Lenney. : 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy for temporary service from the Ist day 
of July, 1917: 

Charles M. Cooke, jr., 

Augustine H. Gray, 

Chester S. Jersey, 

Howard K. Lewis, 

Warren L. Moore, 

James B. Will, 

Harry W. Hosford, 

Francis G. Marsh, 

Herbert W. Underwood, 

Percy K. Robottom, 

Lyal A. Davidson, 

Alston R. Simpson 

Josiah O. Hoffman, jr., 

Millington B. MeComb, 

William M. Corry, Jr., 

Melville S. Brown, 

Stanley R. Canine, 

Joseph P. Norfleet, 

Robert E. Bell, 

Charles J. Moore, 

Thomas Moran, 

James A. Logan, 

John H. Smith, 

Francis A. La Roche, 

Francis P. Traynor, 

John H. Wellbrock, 

Lewis Hancock, jr., 

Henry B. Cecil, 

William S. Nicholas, 

Edward K. Lang, 

Edwards B. Gibson, 

Charles A. Pownall, 

Murphy J. Foster, 

James G. Ware, 

Godfrey de C. Chevalier, 

Walter A. Edwards, 

Valentine N. Bieg, 

Miles P. Refo. jr.. £ 

Edgar M. Williams, 

Earl A. McIntyre, 

Robert T. Young, 

Mare A. Mitscher, 

Scott B. Macfarlane, 

Roman B. Hammes. 

Earl W. Spencer, jr., 

William D. Kilduff, 

Romuald P. P. Meclewski, 

Joseph F. Crowell, jr., 

Charlton E. Battle, jr, 

Herbert R. Hein, 

Herbert H. Bouson, 

Mervyn S. Bennion, 

Walter E. Brown, 

Hollaway H. Frost, 

Nobert T. Merrill, 2d, 

Walter D. Seed, jr., 
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Alfred T. Clay, 
Franklin S. Steinwachs, 
Earle C. Metz, 
Frederick C. Sherman, 
Wadleigh Capehart, 
Hugh McC. Branham, 
Robert C. Lee, 

Edwin J. Gillam, 
Frank He Luckel, 
Francis L. Shea, 
George M. Cook, 
Donald B. Beary, 
Elmer De L. Langworthy, 
Bernard O. Wills. 
Walter V. Combs, 
Frauk H. Kelley. jr., 
Leslie La F. Jordan, 
James T. Alexander, 
John L. Riheidaffer, 
Howard B. Berry, 
Dorsey O. Thomas, 
Alfred X. Lanphier, 
Speucer S. Lewis. 
Walden IL. Ainsworth, 
Robert N. Miller. 
William A. Richardson, 
Lorain Anderson, 

Roy C. Smith, jr., 
Lawrence F. Reifsnider, 
Robert Gatewood, 
Frederick G. Reinicke, 
Bolivar V. Meade, 
Sumuel W. King 
Walter I La Mont, 
Howard A. Flanigan, 
George L. Dickson, 
Elmer K. Niles. 
George L. Weyer, 
Jefferson D. Smith, 
Clarkson J. Bright, 
Herbert O. Roesch, 
John F. Donelson, :. 
Webb Tranmell, 
Herbert A. Ellis, 
Frederick S Hatch, 
Ole QO. Haven, 

Robert M. Griffin, 
Alfred G. Zimermann, 
Milton H. Anderson, 
Oliver L. Wolfard, 
Harry L. Merring, 
Morris E. Gilmore, 
George M. Lowry, 
William E. Baughman, . 
John A. Fletcher, 
Oscar C. Badger, 
Thomas S. King, 2d, 
Howard S. Jeans, 
Edward B. Lapham, 
Daniel J. Callaghan, 
Cecil Y. Johnston, 
Walter A. Riedel, 
Edgar R. McClung, 
John H. Magruder, jr., 
Paul F. Foster, é 
Frank Loftin. 

Thomas S. McCloy, 
George B. Ashe, 
Harold R. Keller, 

Eric L. Barr. 

Ralph F. Wood, 4 
Paul M. Bates, 

John W. Reeves, jr., 
Urey W. Conway, 
Robert P. Hinrichs, 
Lucien B. Green 2d, 
Frank E. P. Uberroth, 
Glenn F. Howell, 
Glenn B. Strickland, 
Francis M. Collier, 
Merritt Hodson, 

Ralph G. Risley, 

Pat Buchanan, 
Alexander Macomb, 
William F. Callaway, 
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Wallace B. Phillips, 
Franz B. Melendy, 
Joseph R. Mann, jr., 
John W. Gates, 
Van L. Kirkman, jr., 
Harvey S. Haislip, 
Ralph E. Dennett, 
Charles G. McCord, 
Alfred S. Wolfe, 
Eugene T. Oates, 
Marion C. Cheek, 
Robert P. Molten, jr., 
William J. Butler, 
Jay K. Esler, 
George D. Murray, 
Oliver M. Read. jr., 
George J. McMillin, 
Howard F. Kingman, 
James G. B. Gromer, 
Bushrod B. Howard, 
Albert R. Mack, 
Calvin H. Cobb, 
Lee C. Carey, 
Glenn A. Smith, 
Donald C. Godwin, 
Webb C. Hayes, 
Jay L. Kerley. 
Robert H. Skelton, 
Roger W. Paine, 
Delavan B. Downer, 
Ellis S. Stone, 
Francis S. Craven, 
Lybrand P. Smith, 
William D. Chandler, jr., 
Harry W. Hill, 
Bernhard H. Bieri. 
James C. Byrnes, Jr., 
Robert K. Awttey, 
Scott D. McCaughey, 
Edward W. Hanson, 
Frank J. Lowry, > 
Thomas Baxter, 
Aylmer L. Morgan, jr., 
John R. Peterson, Jr., 
James MeD. Cresap, 
Everett D. Capehart, 
Lewis W. Comstock. 
Lyell St. L. Pamperin, 
Joseph L. Nielson, 
Frank C. McCord, 
John C. Thom, 
Ames Loder, 
Walter 8. Davidson, 
Henry J. Shields; 
Guysbert B. Vroom, 
Elliott B. Nixon, 
Joseph M. Blackwell, 
Jenifer Garnett, . 
Sherwood Picking, 
Norman L. Kirk, 
James H, Taylor, 
George A. Rood, 
Fred Welden, 
John W. McClaran, 
Carlos A. Bailey,- 
Wells E. Goodhue, 
Solon E. Rose, 
Frederick L. Riefkoll, 
John F. Meigs, jr., 
William C. Barnes, 
Philip R. Baker, 
Harrison R. Glennon, 
George F. Parrott, jr., 
Harry D. McHenry, 
Ralph C. Lawder, 
Roy W. Lewis, 
Richard S. Field, 
Hurry R. Bogusch, 
Robert H. English, 
George C. Fuller, 
Carroll Q. Wright, jr., 
Joseph Mek. B. Smith, 
“William H. O’Brien, jr., 
Howard S. Keep, 
William M. Quigley, 
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Rivers. J. Carstarphen, 
John A. L. Zenor, ? 
Robert B. Simons, : 7 


Norman Scott, 


Conrad Ridgely, ' 


+ Richard P. Myers, 


Howard D. Bode, 
Harold E. Snow, 
Robert M. Doyle, jr., 
Morton L. Deyo. : 
Harold T. Bartlett, 


; Ralpl S. Parr, 


John A. Byers, 

John H. Holt, Jr., 
William A. Corley, 
Howard H. Good, 
Carleton H. Wright, 
Robertson J. Weeks, 
Marc W. ‘Larimer, 
Edward P. Nickinson, 
Harry G. Patrick, 
Jolm H. Culin, 
Andrew C. Bennett, 
Fred K. Elder, 
Eugene P. A. Simpson, 
Oliver W. Bagby, 
James C. Clark, 
Robert D. Moore, 
Harold Dodd, 

Warren A. Shaw, 

Guy C. Hitchcock, 
Ralph S. Wentworth, 
Mahlon S. Tisdale. 
Edmund A. Crenshaw, jr., 
William D. Taylor, 
Homer C. Wick, 
Robert A. Lavender, 
Robert S. Haggart, 
Philip Van H. Weems, 
Lunsford L, Hunter, 
Ernest W. Broadbent, 
Forrest U. Lake, 
Elliott Buckmaster, 
Walter S. De Lany, 
Albert B. Sanborn, 
Clarence Gulbranson, 
Donald F. Patterson, 
Donald W. Hamilton, 
Heister Hoogewerff, 
Louis E. Denfeld, 
George W. D. Dashiell, 
Nathan B. Chase, 
Alexander W. Loder, 
Carroll M. Hall, 
Beriah M. Thompson, 
Richard H. Booth, 
Robert P. Molle, 
Robert M. Hinckley, 
Charles H. MeMorris, 
Virgil C. Griffin, jr., 
Henry M. Kiefer, 
Benjamin Perlman, 
Ernest G. Small, 
Donald Boyden, 
Herman E. Fischer, 
Willard E. Cheadle, 
Thomas L. Gatch. 
James A. Saunders, 
Alfred E. Montgomery, 
Frederick Baltzly, 
Allen H. Guthrie, 
Edward O. McDonnell, 
Lawrence P. Bischoff, 
James C. Monfort, 
Carl G. Gilliland, 
Whitley Perkins, 


James L. King, 
Davis De Treville, 
John P. Dalton, 
Louis P. Wenzell, 
Raymond E. Kerr, 


1917. 


George H. Fort, 

Albert C. Roberts, 
Carroll B. Byrne, 
Robert R. Thompson, 
Nelson W. Hibbs, 
Emory .P. Eldredge, 
Ellis M. Zacharias, 
Wentworth H. Osgood, 
Harold B. Grow, 
Herbert G. Gates, jr., 
John H. Falge, 

Ralph W. Holt, 

Emory W. Coil, 

George W. La Mountain, 
Harold W. Scofield, 
William S. Hogg, jr., and 
John L. Fox. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 
1917: 


Lynde D. McCormick, 
Arthur C. Davis, 
Oliver H. Ritchie, 
Arthur D. Struble, 
Warner P. Portz, 
Frederic P. Culbert, 
Howes Bodfish, 
Richard W. Bates, 
Claude O. Kell, 

James M. Shoemaker, 
Gerard H. Wood, 
Kendall Preston, 
Lloyd Van H. Armstrong, 
Melville W. Powers, 
Howard L. Vickery, 
Vincent H. Godfrey, 
Hugh G. Eldredge, 
Edward E. Hazlett, jr. 
Norwood G. Calvert, 
Charles F. Osborn, 
William H. Bowman, 
Scott Umsted, 

Finney B. Smith, 
Powell McC. Rhea, 
Henry P. Burnett, 
Hubert E. Paddock, 
Theodore E. Chandler, 
Ivan M. Graham, ‘ 
Frank D. Wagner, 
Otto Nimitz, 

Burton W. Chippendale, 
Thomas G. Peyton, 
Cornelius W. Flynn, 
William Granat, 
Robert M. Farrar, 
Ryland D. Tisdale, 
Walter J. Confer, 
Julius C. Delpino, 
John D. Small, 

Robert W. Clark, 
John B. Kneip. 
Franeis S. Low. 
Francis M. Mail, Jr., 
Frank C. Huntoon, 
Earle W. F. Childs, 
Philip C. Morgan, 
Marcus C. Miller, 
John I. McCrea, 
Frederick G. Richards, 
Nable Withers, 

Mark L. Sperry, jr., 
Wesley J. Shofuer, 
Merrill T. Kinne, 
Walter A. Hicks, 
Leverett S. Lewis, 
Frederick W. Pennoyer, Jr., 
Benjamin F. Perry, 
Louis R. Moore, 

Roy de S. Horn, 
Winfred H. A. Pike, jr., 
Melville C. Partello, 
Robert O. Glover, 
John F. Bates, jr., 
John H. Rockwell, 
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Archie E. Glann. 
Harry H. Chenoweth, 
Stuart B. Clark, 
John C. Lusk, 

Leon B. Scott, 
George P. Lamont, 


Walter M. A. Wynne, 


Myroh J. Walker, 
William J. Lorenz, 
Edouard V. M. Isaacs, 
Edwin S. McCoach, 
Donald MacL. Dalton, 
Herbert V. Wiley, 
Samuel R. Shumaker, 
Stephen H. Maiteson, 
Glenn H. Easton, 
Allan R. Wurtele, 
Samuel P. Jenkins, 
Nelson J. Leonard, 
Robert T. Darrow, 
Armit C. Thomas, 
George W. Grove, 
Alan Barnett, 

Homer W. Graf, 
Romeo J. Jondreau, 
Conrad L. Lein, 
George C. Hill, 
James P. Brown, 
Winthrop Winslow, 
William J. Nunally, jr., 
Alexander S. Wotherspoon, 
Robert M. Fortson, 
Forrest B. Royal, 
Morris H. Spriggs, 
Marshall B. Arnold, 
Roswell H. Blair, 
Tully Shelley, 

Dallas D. Dupre, 
John S. Farnsworth, 
Edward Breed, 

James E. Maher, 
Alexander G. Hatch, 
Leighton Wood, 
Harvey E. Overesch, 
Homer, H. H. Harrison, 
Allen G. Quynn, 
David MeL. Collins, 
Daniel W. Armstrong, 
George C. Kriner, 
Clifford G. Richardson, 
James M. Lewis, 
Raymond Burhen, 
Millard G. Gamble, jr., 
John H. Campman, 
Henry S. Clark, jr., 
Ralph W. Christie, 
Lewis L. Stedman, 
Preston Marshall, 
Lyman B. Hoops, 
William S. Hactor, 
John S. Ray, 

William M. Snelling, 
Joseph H. Chadwick, 
Arthur Landis, 
William D. Sullivan, 
Eugene G. Herzinger, 
Adolph J. Merkt, 
Harry J. Reuse, 

John D. Pennington, 
Morris J Lenney, 
Elmer R. Henning. 
Nathaniel M. Pigman, 
Horace D. Clarke, 
Thomas G. Brown, 
Irving R. Chambers, 
Allan E. Smith, 
Chester E. Lewis, 
Stuart A. Maher, 
Ralph Kiely, 

John M. Field, jr., 
Archer E. King, jr., 
Harold O’D. Hunter, 
Forrest K. Libenow, 
Dewitt C. Watson, 
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Harold M. Meyers, 

Jonathan H. Sprague, 

Myron W. Hutchinson, jr., 

Isaac Schlossbach, 

John J. Mahoney, 

Robert M. Parkingson, 

James R. Kyle, jr., ? 


William D. Thomas, 
Hilbert A. Fisher, 
Samuel R. Deets, 
Charles F. Wedderburn, 
Claude C. Vickrey, 
Albert R. Stephan, 
Elmer B. Hough, 
Albert Osenger, 
Richard S. Bulger, 
Horace E. Burks, 
Walter D. Snyder, 
Thomas L. Shannon, and 
John D. Edwards. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 7 (legis- 
lative day of August 4), 1917. 


CONSULS. 
CLASS 7 
Walter H. Sholes to be be a consul of class 7. 


CLASS 8. 
Gaston Smith to be a consul of class 8. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Lawson E. Evans to be commissioner of immigration at the 
port of San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Coast GUARD, 
Third Lieut. Carl H. Abel to be second lieutenant, 


PosTMASTERS. 


ALABAMA, 
H. H. Farrar, Blocton. 

GEORGIA. 
R. H. Dunlap, Chipley. 
Minnie E. Hogan, Collegepark. 
Richard E. Lee, Concord. 
Elvira T. Burghard, Crumps Park, 
Thomas K. Dunham, Darien. 
Samuel B. Lewis, Fayetteville. 
William F. Jones, Hogansville. 
David P. Philips, Lithonia. 
Jackson C. Atkinson, Midpille. 
W. A. Talley, Milltown. 
Charles Beaty, Moultrie. 
Fannie T. Elmore, Oglethorpe. 
Charles Jackson, Palmetto. 
John N. King, Rochelle. 
James Park Bowie, Rome. 
J. L. Wells, Smithville. 
Mattie E. Gunter, Social Circle. 
Vivian McCurdy, Stone Mountain. 
Hattie F. Gilmer, Toccoa. 
W. H. Beddingfield, Unadilla. 
Josephine Hilliard, Union Point. 
B. A. Parker, Whigham. 
William B. McCants, Winder. 
B. T. Baker, Woodbury. 
John F. Jenkins, Ashburn. 


ILLINOIS, 


Benjamin T. Hart, Altona. 

Robert L. Rich, Cobden. 

Lewis A. Westbrook, Creal Springs. 
W. F. Lutyen, Flanagan. 

William Champion, Granite City. 
James M. Nunamaker, Greenup. 
Alonzo Boren, Herrin. 

George Spicer, Hindsboro. . 
W. E. Clayton, Johnston City. 
John C. Crawford, Jonesboro. 

W J. McKenna, Melvin. 

Charles A. Fletcher, Mendon, 

D. M. Fullmer, New Athens. 
Wiliam A. Reeds, Dakland. 
Joseph H. Knebel, Pocahontas, 

W. D. Hall, Port Byron. 
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William Foran, Sorento. 
Thomas J. Cunningham, Taylorville. 


Towa. 
Stephen A. Douglas, Adel. 

William W. Moore, Ainsworth. 
Orien J. Perdue, Altoona. 

Kaspar Faltinson, Armstrong. 
Charles N. Nelson, Bedford. 

Alfred E, Thomas, Buxton. 

Thomas M. Fitzgerald, Charles City. i 
Edward F. Glau, Charter Oak. 
Charles W. Harris, Coin. 

Leroy H. Lyon, Colfax. 

E. F. Gauthier, Corning. 

George W. Bensler, Delta. 

Burdette Hersom, Diagonal. 

Carrie H. Randall, Epworth. 

Frank Carpenter, Estherville. 

Jacob S. Forgrave, Farmington. 

Eva Keith, Goldfield. 

Edward J. Mitchell, Graettinger. 
Stephen C. Maynard, Grand Junction. 
Clint L. Price, Indianola. 

Curl Bentson, Jewell. 

Christian Konrad, Lacona. 

Robert M. Reid, Lake City. 

Lizzie D. McCormick, Letts. 

Charles K. Coontz, Lineville. 

William R. Minard, Little Rock, 
Lloyd Crow, Mapleton. 

Walter Rae, Massena. 

C. W. Remore, Northwood. 

Harry F. Chance, Redfield. 

Edward E. Swank, Richland. 

George M. Waterman, Sidney. 

Bessie C. Swan, Stony City. 

Rudolph W. Schlug, Strawberry Point, 
William W. Finn, Wesley. 

Thomas J. McCaffrey, West Bend. 
Thomas Geneva, What Cheer. \ 
John W. Hanna, Winfield. p 
Arthur Goshcrn, Winterset. 

A. D. Hix, Zearing. 


MARYLAND, 


Sherlock Swann, Baltimore, 

Charles H Wilson, Forest Hill. 

Alice L. Exley, Kensington. 

Clarence J. Rathbun, Mountain Lake Park. 
MINNESOTA, 

Mark T. Randall, Amboy. 

Alma E. Fisher, Arlington. 

Martin Christensen, Barnum. 

E. E. Putnam, Big Lake. 

Ludwig L. Johnson, Brookpark, 

Paul D. Mitchell, Brooten. 

Emanuel Yngve, Cambridge. 

Robert W. Stewart, Ceylon. 

Albert Anderson, Clearbrook. 

Bernard W. Cummiskey, Currie, 

Michael Hollaren, Ellsworth. 

George H. Smith, Excelsior. 

Frederick W. Betz, Fairmont. 

Halbert L. Webb, Glyndon, 

Ruth G. Soderberg, Grand Marais, 

Nels E. Hawkinson, Grove City. 

George A. Blackmun, Hancock. 

Gustav J. Jarchow, Harris. 

Fred Von Ohlen, Henning. 

Frank E. Smith, Kimball. 

Olof Ristad, Lancaster. 

Simon P. Brick. Little Falls. 

Charles H. Dietz, Mapleton. 

Edward C. Sommermeyer, Marietta. 

Ralph V. Townsend, Minnesota Lake, 

E. L. Flaten, Moorhead. 

Walter W. Pearson, Nevis. 

Henry Goulet, Onamia. 

John Deviny, Owatonna. 

Amelia M. Rajkowski, Rice. 

Walter W. Parish, Rushford. 

John C. Klein, St. Joseph. 

Albert K. Anderson, Spicer. 

O. C. Vaaler, Spring Grove. 

Gertrude A. Muske, Swanville. 


H. L. Buck. Winona. 
Alton E. Martin, Woodlake. 
John F. Flynn, Worthington. 


MISSISSIPPI, 
C. W. Bolton, Pontotoc, 
OKLAHOMA, 


O. H. P. Brewer, Muskogee. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


B. Frank Boutcher, Abington. 
Ellsworth F. Giles, Altoona. 

T. H. McKenzie, Barnesboro. 
Junius W. U. McBride, Beaver. 
Robert W. Lange, Belle Vernon. 
Joshua P. Lamborn, Berwyn. ` 
Charles S. Gardner, Blue Ridge Summit. 
Charles N. Thompson, Buck Hill Falls. 
Frank C. Fisher, Cheltenham. 
James G. Downward, jr., Coatesville. 
G. B. Livingston, Conneaut Lake. 
John M. Wallace, Delaware Water Gap. 
Cornelius Allen, Dubois. - - 

R. J. McGee, Dunbar. 

Christopher T. Peale, Eagles Mere. 
Christian S. Lichliter, Elk Lick. 

A. J. Sweeny, Gallitzin. 

H. E. Petrie, Greencastle. 

Frank C. Sites, Harrisburg. 

Eli D. Ruth, High Spire. 

A. R. Traugh, Hollidaysburg. 
Benjamin F. Evans, Hopewell. 

W. H. Strauss, Johnstown. 

George B. Richardson, Knox. 
Frank H. Schenck, Landisville, 
Oscar Wolfensberger, Lemoyne. 
Allen A. Orr, Lewiston. 

Ada U. Asheom, Ligonier. 
Fletcher C. George, Lilly. 

T. Cheyney Scott, Malvern. 
William C. Kreider, Mauch Chunk, 
John A. Kramer, Middletown. 

J. Frank Patterson, Mifflintown. 
John H. Mitchell, Newtown. 
Edward J. Bernhardt, Northampton, 
Arthur E. Brown, Osceola Mills. 
John D. Moore, Oxford. 

Earl L. Anderson, Parnassus. 
Joshua W. Coolidge, Pen Mar, 

Roy R. Rowles, Philipsburg. 
Patrick F. Campbell, Portage. 
John T. Slattery, Port Carbon. 
James Kingsbury, Pottsville. 

W. H. Portser, Saltsburg. 
Matthew M. Cusack, Steelton. 
George A. Woodside, Sugargrove. 
William M. Lynch, Tobyhanna. 
Timothy F. Berney, Tower City. 
Harry Hagan, Uniontown. 

Leroy Alexander, West Alexander. 
William F. Johnston, Westgrove. 
Frederick E. Obley, West Newton. 
Max A, Crain, Winburne. 

Jesse H. Smith, Yardley. 

Ira J. Keller, Yeagertown. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, August 7, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we thank Thee for our eountry 
with its vast resources, its sacred institutions, its splendid op- 
portunities for intellectual, moral, and spiritual attainments. 
Help us to measure up to the trust reposed in us as American 
citizens. To whom much has been given, of him much shall be 
required.“ 

A mighty task has been thrust upon us; grant that we may 
meet it like men, with patriotic zeal and feryor, that we may 
join our forces to the millions now engaged in a death struggle 
for the principles dear to our hearts, that right may prevail and 
war sink to rise no more forever, that brotherly love may have 
the ascendancy in the hearts of all the peoples of all the world 
under the spiritual leadership of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 
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The Journal of the procedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 
INTER-ALLIED PARLIAMENT (H. DOC. NO, 326). 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a com- 
munication from the French ambassador. a 

The communication was read, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, August 6, 1917. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have received, with a request to convey it to 
you, a telegram from Mr. Franklin Bouillon, member of our Chamber 
of Deputies and vice president oz the Inter-Allied Parliament, announc- 
ing his arrival here in the near future, pray Se bearer of an invitation 
to the American Congress on behalf of the British, Italian, and French 
sections of the Inter-Allied Parliament. 

-Commending this dispatch to your kind consideration, I have the 
ge to inclose herewith a copy, and I beg you to believe me, dear 


er, 
Very sincerely, yours, JUSSERAND. 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘ PARIS, August 5, 1917. 
To Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Parliament baving adjourned, I am leaving next week to carry to 
American Parliament invitation of British, Italian, and French sec- 
tions of Inter-Allied Parliament. I very much regret that my voyage 
has been unavoidably delayed owing to my duties in Parliament and 
feel much honored that I am now able to fulfill my mission. I hear 
that Representative McCormick intends leaving for Europe. Might I 
suggest that he kindly await my arrival, if this is convenient, as he 
will find nobody now in parliamentary circles in France or in Italy, 
all members haying dispersed in consequence ef recess, and English 
Parliament may adjourn shortly. It would give me great pieasure to 
work with him when I arrive in Washington and I believe it would 
hasten our cooperation. 

In the name of my colieagues I wish to tender you the ression of 
our sincere t, heartfelt sympathy, and our earnest desire to bind 
closer the Par ents of our countries. 

F HENRY FRANKLIN, Deputé, 
Vice President Inter-Allied Parliament, 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the 
committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 1816. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 2688. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., authorized 
by an act approved June 17, 1914; and 

S. 2360. An act to incorporate the American Academy of En- 


gineers, 5 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


- The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 1816. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2350. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 8 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on August 6, 1917, they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 4285. An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


> Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
5 to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objec- 

on 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman object to stating upon what subject? 
Mr. GREGG. No; it is on the question of the cost of the 
production of steel and steel plate—some figures I have 
gotten up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, is that request in order under 
the agreement made for adjournments? 
The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair does not think it is, but it 
has already been done, , 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the Member from Texas if it has any relation to this 
ship controversy? 

Mr. GREGG. No, sir; it has not, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I was not here 
when the agreement was made, but my understanding was the 
agreement contemplated no business should be transacted. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the agreement did 
contemplate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For the present I object be- 
cause it would open up, I believe, a flood of requests 

Mr. GREGG. I will say to the gentleman I have not con- 
sumed any time of this Congress in debate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I realize that, and as I under- 
stand no objection was made in the beginning I do not object 
to the gentleman extending his remarks but I will from this 
time on object to the extension of remarks pending this agree- 


ment. 
Will the gentleman permit a question? 


Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do I understand the agreenfent to do no 
business goes so far as to prevent a Member from asking unani- 
mous consent to speak or to extend remarks in the Recorp? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As I read the agreement that 
is the way I interpret it, and it seems that interpretation is 
sustained by the opinion of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that this whole matter was thoroughly thrashed out here 
about three weeks ago. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper} elucidated the subject and several gentlemen joined in 
with him, and it was tacitly agreed at that time that it did cut 
out unanimous-consent requests to extend remarks, and the 
Chair will not recognize anybody else for that purpose and the 
only reason he recognized the gentleman from Texas was on 
account of its peculiar condition. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask another question, 
please? I am not perfectly clear yet on one point. Does it 
contemplate merely the prevention of extension of remarks, or 
does it prohibit by unanimous consent the making of a speech? 

The SPEAKER. Why, the agreement was, after Mr. Cooper 
raised the question—and it was wrangled over for 10 minutes 
or so—that it contemplated cutting out the extension of re- 
marks, speeches delivered on the floor, and everything else 
except business from the Speaker's table and the reading and 
adoption of the Journal, and the question was then raised 
whether you could swear in a Member, and the Chair said that 
no agreement could cut out his right to be sworn in. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think if the gentleman from 
Texas will look at the first page of the calendar this morning, 
where the agreement is printed in full, he will find that it is 
the understanding that no business shall be transacted after the 
reading and approval of the Journal. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to submit a few observations on the 
right of small nations to live, a question we are all professing 
to be interested in and a view from which, I think, nobody dis- 
sents. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair attempted to state what the 
agreement was, and the Chair did state it. Is there objection 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG] extending his re- 
marks? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Several speeches are provided for to-day: The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Colin], 30 minutes; the lady from 
Montana [Miss paced 30 minutes; the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], 30 minutes; and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], 15 minutes. The reason why the 
Chair makes this statement is that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi agreed to yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov], and the lady from Montana has 
agreed to yield six minutes to him, and he wants to put the 
two contributions together so that he could speak for nine 
minutes after the lady from Montana has finished her remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, To make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How can gentlemen who 
have obtained time bandy it about? Have they the right to 
parcel that time out? 

The SPEAKER, Well, that has been . onnen practice of 
the House. except under the five-minute e. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington makes the 
point that a quorum is not present. The Chair will count. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought that the agreement that was hail 
bet vers the two sides was that no point of no quorum would be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. No; that was not in the agreement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Except when business was undertaken to be 
transacted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My understanding was that no Member would 
make the point of no quorum unless it was intended to transact 
business. 

The SPEAKER, No. There was not any agreement of that 
sort made. That was not a part of the agreement. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Was not the unanimous-consent agreement 
that these Members should have the right to speak at this time 
to-day? It is in violation of that agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but that does not pre- 
clude the point of making the point of no quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington with- 
draws it. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing personal requests, which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1917. 
Hon, CHAMP CLARK, 


Dran Mr. SPEAKER: The Naval Affairs 5 are to make a 


tour of in tion, lasting robably three wee a member of that 
committee, l ask a leave of absence during th: that 5 to attend to the 
duties of inspection, 

Cordially, F. C. Hicks. 


Avevust 7, 1917. 


Dear Mr, SPEAKER: I respectfully ask for indefinite leave of absence, 
on account of illness of my mother. 
C. H. RANDALL. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection these requests will be 
granted. 
There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a copy of a short reso- 
lution passed by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Texas, which I want to present to this House. 

The SPEAKER. That is against the agreement. The only 
thing in order is the recognition of these people to make speeches, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand that this agreement contem- 
plates that no further permission to speak will be granted by 
the House until the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrenix] indicates that we are ready to resume business? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what it means. It is demon- 
strated by the fact that somebody else wanted to get leave to 
make speeches. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may not get 
into a further tangle, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. | The regular order is that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cortrer] shall address the House for 30 minutes. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, upon the beginning of the great 
European war the United States immediately assumed a posi- 
tion of strict neutrality. The proclamation of President Wilson 
to this effect was expected, and it at once met with the universal 
approval of the American people. 

The Monroe doctrine guaranteeing the territorial sovereignty 
of our sister Republics in South and Central America from for- 
eign aggression, always a principle of the utmost importance to 
all countries in the western continent, had recently, by way of 
emphasis, been reaffirmed by the United States both in 1899 
and 1907 at The Hague Conventions. 

Next in importance to the Monroe doctrine has been that prin- 
ciple, first laid down by Washington and universally practiced 
— his successors, whenever it was possible so to do, of avoiding 

all embarrassing and entangling alliances, or mixing in the quar- 
rels of our European neighbors. For us to intervene in a Euro- 
pean quarrel would be an invitation to them to violate both the 
letter and the spirit of the Monroe doctrine. 
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It was in accordance with this time-honored principle, as 


well as an earnest desire that our country be spared the horrors 
of war which postponed for many days the inevitable conflict 
with Germany, and it was only after repeatedly submitting to 
many outrages that the United States reluctantly entered the 
war. [Applause.] 

To have delayed longer would not only have placed our country 
in a humilitating attitude before all the world, but would have 
also meant the surrender of those inalienable rights and priv- 
lleges which from time immemorial have been guaranteed to 
every country by the laws of nations. Such a surrender would 
have caused the United States to lose its prestige among the 
countries of the earth and inevitably sink to the level of a second 
or third rate power. 

Much has been written about the causes which led to the 
great struggle now convulsing all Christendom, and both the 
entente and the central powers try to lay the blame upon the 
other. But truth, ever faithful to her trust, is mighty, and 
even though crushed to earth in the end it will prevail, and 
when the real facts in regard to this war will be known, the 
future historian will charge this great crime against Chris- 
tianity and civilization to the Imperial German Empire. 

At the present time much is conjecture. Some of the evi- 
dence against Germany fs direct, some circumstantial, but con- 
jecture, history, and tradition of the Fatherland, evidence cir- 
cumstantial and evidence direct, all together, like so many 
interlocking links in a chain, make an indictment against the 
Imperial German Government from which it can never escape. 

The cowardly and abominable assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and his wife, the Duchess of Hohenburg, by 
the young student Gabrillo Princip, on June 28, 1914, in the 


streets of Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, was no more the 


cause of this war than was the munition maker who made the 
gun from which the deadly missile came which sank the Lusi- 
tania the cause of the destruction of that great vessel. The 
assassination of the heir to the Austrian throne was the fuse 
which fired the cannon loaded, primed, and trained upon the 
enemy. It was a pretext eagerly seized by Austria to humiliate 
®erbia. There was much antagonism and hatred between the 
two countries. Each feared the other. Serbia was the stumbling- 
block in Aastria’s plans for Balkan control. Austria had already 
seized part of the Balkan territory by annexing, in 1908, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Through the Balkan Peninsula was the only 
route by which Germany could extend its operations in the 
East and secure an outlet on the Adriatic, Agean, and Medi- 
terranean Seas. It was the only way Germany could reach the 
important seaport of Saloniki in the domain of his brother-in- 
law, the King of Greece. A railroad from Berlin to Bagdad 
would have shortened the distance to India by 10 days. It 
would have been of incalculable benefit to Germany in a com- 
mercial way It would in case of war have placed Germany 
in close proximity to the Suez Canal, and Egypt could have been 
attacked from the land side. This railroad was a cherished 
plan of the German Kaiser. 


Despite the Armenian and other inhuman atrocities, Germany 
had for some time been making friendly overtures to the Turk, 
and, as after events showed by which Turkey entered the war as 
an ally of the central powers, these overtures were received with 
much favor by the Ottoman Empire. It is strange that these 
overtures should have been so enthusiastically received, for 
German aggression in Asia and Africa through Turkish terri- 
tory would be in every way inimical to the best interests of 
the Turkish Empire. However that may be, Germany had 
firmly established a friendly footing with the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment. The benefits to be derived by Germany were great, 
and it was essential that Austria, Germany’s ally, should have 
a free hand in the Balkans as the first step in Germany’s cam- 
paign for both military and commercial supremacy in the East. 

The Balkan Peninsula was the scene of much strife and tur- 
moll, and the different Balkan States were frequently fighting 
among themselves. That much of this turmoil and fighting was 
the result of Austrian diplomacy there can be little doubt. 
There was, for a while, intense rivalry between Serbia and Bul- 
garia for supremacy in the Balkans, but Serbia had in recent 
wars completely demonstrated that the title to supremacy in 
Balkan affairs was hers. Serbia, dismembered, would have re- 
moved the chief obstacle to Austria’s control in the peninsula 
and at the same time would put an end to the Serbian propa- 
ganda of hate which was the cause of much disquiet and unrest 
in the Slavonic Provinces of the dual monarchy. Over 40 per 
cent of the Austrian population was Slavonic. Many of these 
Slavs were ripe for revolt, and a confederated Balkan Peninsula 
was the least desirable of all things to Austria. In this Austria 
had a firm ally in Germany aud as the former country was com- 
pletely under German control and dominated by German inter- 


— 
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ests, as long as Austria held a firm hand in Balkan affairs the 
German Kaiser's dream of a railroad from Berlin to Bagdad 
held the promise of its fulfillment. 

Of all the Balkan States Serbia was the most important. 
Though a small power, yet Serbia also had dreams of conquest. 
She had already shown military ability of the highest order. 
The blood of her people being almost purely Slavonic, there was a 
strong affinity between Serbia and the Russian Empire. Un- 
questionably historical, cultural, military, and racial right to 
supremacy in the Balkans belonged to Serbia. She was bound 
by ties of blood and interest to Montenegro, the only Balkan 
State which never surrendered to the Turk. A footing upon 
either the Adriatic or Agean Seas would in a short time develop 
Serbia into a great commercial nation and would mean the 
emancipation of all the southern Balkan territory from Turkey. 
The dream of Serbia was a united Slavonic Balkan confederacy 
with Serbia occupying practically the same position in this con- 
federacy that Prussia occupied in the German confederation. It 
is doubtful whether this could ever have been accomplished. 

„ however, no other Balkan State was capable of bring- 
ing about this confederation. Always in dread of Austrian en- 
croachment an intense hatred sprang up between the two coun- 
tries, which was intensified on the one hand by the activity of 
secret societies supposed to be backed by the Government of 
Serbia intriguing and spreading dissatisfaction among the Aus- 
trian Slavonic Provinces and on the other by the annexation by 
Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the fear of further en- 
croachment. 

The Bosnians and the Herzegovinians resembled their Ser- 
bian neighbors in thought, in racial characteristics, and in ap- 
pearance. They have the same race pride, the same love of 
country, of poetry, of music, and of romance. They have the 
same superstition, the same customs, and speak the same lan- 
guage as the Serbians. Up to 1878 Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were nominally Turkish Provinces and had repeatedly at- 
tempted to throw off the Turkish yoke. At the completion of 
the Turko-Russo War, by the terms of the treaty of Berlin, 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, with the consent of the other powers, 


were transferred to their powerful neighbors on the north, with 
the distinct understanding that when order and tranquillity 
had been restored Austria would withdraw and permit them to 
become independent States. But in 1908, Austria, with the 
approval of Germany, and taking advantage of Russia’s weak- 
ened and demoralized condition after the Japanese War, and 
the domestic troubles then convulsing Great Britain, repudiated 
the treaty of Berlin and annexed both Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Russia, Great Britain, and other powers at once entered vigor- 
ous protests, which were met with an emphatic declaration 


from Germany that Austria's aggression in Balkan territory - 


would brook no interference. It was made plain by the Im- 
perial German Government that in Balkan matters the cause 
of Austria was also the cause of Germany. The other powers 
submitted, but this annexation aroused great excitement and in- 
tense resentment in Serbia: For so closely did the Bosnians 
and the HerzeZovinians resemble the Serbs that Serbia felt 
as though part of her own territory had been seized by Austria. 
The natives of the annexed Provinces, already intensely an- 
tagonistic to Austria, were also much incensed by the high- 
handed way in which Austria had repudiated the treaty of Berlin 
and annexed them without their will or consent. This act of 
Austria was the cause of the Serbians increasing the propa- 
ganda of hate and dissatisfaction which had been industriously 
spread in all the Balkan territory under Austrian control. 

A confederation or political alliance of the Balkan Peninsula 
would have united, roughly speaking, a territory of about 
237,000 square miles, with a population of over 27,000.000. 
This, however, would include Greece, with about 25,000 square 
miles and a population of about two and a half millions. It 
would also include what is left of the Turkish dominion in 
Europe. This federation or alliance of over 27,000,000, with 
Serbia the dominant and commanding power, would not only 
have so commanded the respect of Russia and the other powers 
that it would have been a decided check to the ambitious plans 
of dominion for Germany but, what was far more important to 
Austria, it would have been a source of constant anxiety for 
fear the Slavs in Austria, already discontented and ripe for 
revolt, would, relying on the power of the federation, be con- 
tinually tempted to revolt and throw off the Austrian yoke. 
Bosnia and Herzegovinia, with a population of, over 2,000,000, 
Dalmatia, with over 700,000, and Croatia-Slavonia, with over 
1,200,000, were eagerly waiting an opportunity to rebel, while 
in the north Bohemia, the richest part of all Austria-Hungary, 
with its 6,500,000 people, were eagerly awaiting any kind of 
an opportunity to throw off the Austrian rule. 

The Serbians were keenly aware of the importance both to 
Austrid and Germany that Serbia should be destroyed. Once 
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Serbia was dismembered and partitioned among the greedy 
Balkan States, the central powers had little to fear, as only the 
genius and the primacy of Serbia could effect any kind of con- 
federation or organization in the Balkans, 

Knowing this, the Serbians on several occasions, in order to 
avoid a conflict which, unaided, would have meant their ruin, 
submitted to much humiliation. That Russia was also keenly 
alive to this situation is shown by the instant mobilization of 
her troops upon the Austrian and Serbian frontiers immediately 
after the ultimatum was sent to Serbia. 

That France knew the extent of the German plan for world- 
wide control can not be doubted. Germany's attitude on many 
occasions, especially during the Moroccan embroglio, even going 
so far as to send a gunboat to Algiers, put France on notice. 
England alone appeared to be singularly blind to the extent of 
Germany’s schemes of world aggrandizement. This is partly 
explained on the theory that England had for so many years 
regarded Russia as its hereditary enemy that the plans of 
Germany, a much more formidable power, were overlooked. 
The ceding by England of the island of Helgoland to Germany 
in exchange for a free hand in Zanzibar will ever be regarded 
as one of the colossal blunders of history, though, strange to say, 
this treaty, while unfavorably regarded in England, was even 
more unpopular in Germany. But German diplomacy knew the 
strategic importance of this island. It was at once strongly 
fortified, and protects the mouth of the Kiel Canal, giving 
Germany two outlets to her fleet, each adequately protected and 
in case of attack, forcing England to divide her fleet. So im- 
portant did the German Kaiser regard this island that he im- 
mediately went to the expense of doubling the width and ex- 
tending the depth of the Kiel Canal so as to allow easy passage 
of the largest superdreadnaught. 

It is strange that the tremendous naval program of Germany 
did not put England on notice. So vast were these naval ap- 
ropriations that up to 1907 Germany was spending 573 where 
England was spending $23. England, finally becoming 
alarmed at the rapid growth and development of the German 
Navy, proposed an agreement whereby each country would 
curtail the burdens of naval expenditure. This proposition was 
déclined, and then England kept pace with Germany in naval 
preparation. At about the same time France became alarmed 
at the enormous preparations going on in Germany in reference 
to the huge land force and heavy armaments, and entered a 
protest, which was of no avail. 

That the intention of Germany was to dominate the European 
powers and seize such of the colonial possessions of these powers 
as best suited her pleasure, while difficult to prove, yet it may 
well be believed. German thought and German kultur was 
~ obsessed with the idea that it was the mission of the German 
Empire to impress its peculiar form of civilization upon the rest 
of the world. The Kaiser himself and the strong writers of 
Germany, while closely adhering to the doctrine that might 
makes right, seemed to think that Germany had been chosen 
by God to rule over and reorganize, as it were, the rest of man- 
kind. So vast has been their military preparations, so long has 
this idea obsessed the minds of Germany’s best thinkers, and 
so ready and eager were they for the conflict, that there can 
be little doubt but that the Hohenzollern Kaiser thought the 
time was ripe, the occasion propitious, to test his wonderful 
war machine and put this gigantic plan into execution, 

Since the days when by the ability and shrewdness of the 
Great Elector his son Frederick became the first King of Prussia, 
the Hohenzollerns have been the incarnate spirit, the very em- 
bodiment of military preparation, and the most conspicuous 
example of litary and arbitrary force of any nation in the 
world. With the Hohenzollerns greed for territory has been a 
mania. They held what they once acquired and immediately 
began to Prussianize the territory often acquired with the 
merest shadow of right, and the Prussian manners, customs, and 
military spirit was at once so indelibly impressed upon the new 
territory that in time it partook of the characteristics of the 
old. By steadfastly and inexorably pursuing this policy the 
small State of Brandenburg, with only 15,000 square miles and 
a population of only about 4,000,000 people, from the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, has developed into the mighty German 
Empire of to-day, ruled over by a Hohenzollern Kaiser, who, 
notwithstanding over a million and a half of his best men have 
been slain on the battle fields of Europe and nearly all of 
Christendom is arrayed against him, still dreams of German 
kultur dominating the rest of the world. 

Brandenburg in the seventeenth century acquired Pomerania, 
with over 1,700,000 inhabitants, East Prussia, with a population 
of over 2,000,000, and the towns of Halle, Magdeberg, Halle- 
stadt, Ruzberger, Rippin, and Linden, and all of this territory 
soon absorbed the Hohenzollern ideas of military force. The 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, up to 1870, saw a great 
development and growth of Prussia. There was acquired West 
Prussia, with over 2,000,000 inhabitants; Silesia, with over 
5,000,000; Posen, with 2,000,000 inhabitants; the Province of 
the Rhine, with over 7,000,000; Westphalia, with over 4,000,000 ; 
the rest of Pomerania; a great slice of Hanover, and numberless 
cities and towns. This was the Kingdom of Prussia which in 
1866, completely and decisively defeating Austria, eagerly wel- 
comed the foolish blunders of Napoleon III, and in a few 
months overran France and seized all of Alsace and a great part 
of Lorraine. The easy victories over Austria and France so in- 
creased the prestige of the Kingdom of Prussia that it was 
comparatively easy for Bismarck to persuade the rest of Ger- 
many to come into a federation with Prussia at the head and 
form the German Empire. 

When the Crown Prince of Austria and his wife were assassi- 
nated, there was great excitement in Austria and intense feel- 
ing against Serbia arose. It was contended by the Austrians 
that the plot to assassinate the Crown Prince was carefully laid 
in Belgrade and that the Serbian Government was directly re- 
sponsible for the abominable crime. This charge stirred Europe 
to its very foundations. France and Russia had entered into 
an alliance called the dual alliance. Germany, Austria, and 
Italy had also entered into an alliance, The relations between 
Russia and Serbia were close, bound together by ties of blood, 
kindred, and interest. The Serbians more resembled the Rus- 
sian Slavs than any other Balkan State. Austrian domination 
of the Balkans opened the door to all the Kaiser’s dreams of 
conquest in Africa and Asia. Hence Europe was much disturbed 
over the assassination at Sarajevo. 

After several weeks had elapsed and men’s minds had cooled, 
it seemed to be generally understood that while Austria would 
make demands on Serbia in the nature of an ultimatum, yet 
these demands would be such that Serbia could comply, and 
Europe breathed again. It seems that Count Berchtold, the 
Austro-Hungarian Premier, had assured the Russian Ambassa- 
dor that no extraordinary demands would be made upon Serbia 
and the ambassador was absent on a brief vacation when the 
ultimatum was sent. The ultimatum sent to Serbia was such 
that no nation could submit and retain its sovereignty. The 
ultimatum was evidently one Austria did not believe Serbia 
could accept, nor want Serbia to accept. It required that 
Serbia should repress every publication that intended to re- 
flect upon Austria; to dissolve all the anti-Austro-Hungarian 
societies; to eliminate without delay all instructors and all 
educational matter which might serve to foment a propaganda 
against Austro-Hungary; and remove all officials from mili- 
tary and administrative service guilty of such propaganda, 
the names of which would be submitted by Austria later; to ac- 
cept the collaboration of Austrian representatives to help enforce 
these demands; to permit Austrians to sit as a court in Serbia 
and participate in the judicial inquiry against the accessories 
to the plot to assassinate the Crown Prince and his wife; to 
arrest certain personages whose names were set forth in the 
ultimatum ; to make public apology for the utterances of Serbian 
high officials, both at home and abroad, who after the crime 
of the 28th of June did not hesitate to express themselves in 
terms of hostility toward the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; 
and to inform the Imperial Government without delay of the 
carrying out of these measures. An answer was demanded in 
48 hours. : 

Never was a more humiliating or insulting document sent 
from one civilized country to another. It was not expected that 
Serbia could comply with these demands. 

It is contended by some that Germany had knowledge of this 
ultimatum before it was sent to Serbia. That Germany ap- 
proved the ultimatum can not be questioned; also that Ger- 
many was opposed to a further extension of the 48-hour limit 
seems to be well established. Briggs Davenport, in his interesting 
history of the great war, which shows a remarkable famillarity 
with Balkan affairs, tells us that the text of the ultimatum was 
telegraphed to the Kaiser, who amended it in some particulars 
“in the direction of greater severity, so that the chance of 
evasion on the part of Serbia was minimized. It was he who 
fixed at 48 hours the limit of time for the response.” How- 
ever this may be, Germany refused to join in with Russia, 
England, and France requesting Austria to grant Serbia 
more time. The British ambassador telegraphed to Sir Edward 
Grey that “although I am not able to verify it, I have private 
information that the German ambassador knew the text of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia before it was dispatched, and 
telegraphed it to the German Emperor. I know from the Ger- 
man ambassador himself that he indorsed every line of it.” 
Both the Russian ambassador and the Belgian minister at 


‘London on the 28th day of July expressed the opinion that 
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Austria would never have sent such an ultimatum to Serbia 
without first showing it to Germany and having some agree- 
ment with that country. The note to Serbia was dispatched at 
an unfortunate time im so far as it concerned the powers who 
tried to preserve peace. The Russian ambassador had left 
Vienna on a brief vacation; the Serbian prime minister, 
Pachitsh, was absent from Belgrade; President Poincare, of 
France, and Réné Viviani, head of the ministry, were on the 
road returning from a visit to the Czar. The Kaiser was away 
from Berlin and could not be located for some time. 

Serbia complied with practically alt of the Austrian demands 
save that one which permitted Austrians to sit as a court in 
Serbia. Austria then invaded Serbia. Russia then declared 


France, and Russia had jointly signed a document afterwards 
referred to by the German chancellor as “a scrap of paper 
guaranteeing to preserve the neutrality of Belgium. The Fifth 
Hague Convention declared, in article 1, “that the 
of neutral powers is inviolable,” and, in article 2, that “ bel- 
ligerents are forbidden to move across the territory of a neutral 
pewer troops or convoys, either of munitions of war or sup- 
Plies,“ and, in article 5, that “a neutral power ought not to 
et ee eee Oe ENE 2 
4." 

When Great Britain saw that the neutrality of Belgium was 

disregarded, England then declared war on Germany. The Ger- 


man troops attacked Liege, and the greatest war in the history 


of the world had begun. 


rogance, 

mark the utterances of the Kaiser and Germany's most intel - 
leetual men, and give color to the obsession that Germany seems 
to have that it possesses some sort of a divine right to rule over 
the rest of mankind. They seem to think that Germany is so 
far superior to other countries in morals, in culture, in education, 
im the sciences the arts, and in every other way that it is the 
missfon of that 
verse and forcibly extend to less favored nations the inestimable 
blessings of German kultur. 

I do not want to do the German people an injustice. Many 
of my warmest and best friends are descendants, direct descend- 
ants, of Germans, noble, high-minded, God-fearing, generous- 
hearted men and women. As Edmund Burke once said, I do 
not know how to bring an indictment against a whole people,” 
and I ean never believe that the great masses of the German 
people are inspired by German kultur. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Haro] in his excellent 
speech several weeks ago stated that— 

The cultured individual G 


ual German, as we know him, is industrious, methodical, honest, 
and loyal to his adopted flag. These men and Toser came here to 
escape militarism; they came here to escape the tron walls of caste; 
they came here because our flag means 8 

I think that view is generally accepted of the characteristics 
of the German people and their descendants here in America. 
It is the system of Prussian militarism, the teachings of Prus- 
sian kultur which has made Germany to-day an international 
outlaw and an outeast among all the civilized nations of the 
world. r 

President Wilson, in his address to Congress on the 2d day 
of last April, has perhaps better than anyone else expressed our 
real feelings toward the German people. He said: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not 


upon 
their impulse that their vernment acted in entering this war. It 
Was not with their ores knowledge or approval. It was a war 


3 upon as Neon used to be determined upon in the old, un- 
happy days, when were nowhere consulted their rulers 
wars were seen and in the interest of of 


can be successfully worked 
out oniy- under cover and where no one bas the right to ask Q 


try to exercise a protectorate over the uni- 


tions. y, Des fr a contrived plans of deception or aggression, carried, 
Be generation to generation, can be worked out and kept 
ae oe enly within the privacy of courts or a the care- 
lences of a narrow and imanda and ss. They are 

and 


fay, guarded impossible where public o on comman insists u 
full informe tion concerning all the —— * 


The greatest and most ee ere and thinkers of 
Germany clamor for world dominion. In 1913 an official Ger- 
man report reads in part: 

Neith —— . revenge by French chauvinis 

‘is > 0 6777... autores of tne Mint 


to 
as for offense * * * We —.— 'acenstom Sagi (our people) to 
think that an offensive war on our part is a necessi * . 
must stir up troubles in the north of Attics and in Russia. In the next 
war it will also be necessary 11 

to follow us or be subdued. In certain conditions thelr armies: 
and their fortified places can be ra this 
would probably be the case with 


This in 1913 when Germany in 1907 subscribed. to the doc- 
trine that the territory of a neutral power is inviolable, and 


that— 
ts are forbidden to move across the territory of a neutral 
power or convoys, Etter of munitions of war or supplies. 
And also in view of the fact that Germany, England, Russia, 
‘and France had guaranteed to respect the integrity and main- 
tain the neutrality of Belgium. 

This report well accords with Bismarck’s utterance: 

When the powen of Prussia is concerned I know no law. 

Several years before the war the Pan Germanic League pub- 
lished a manifesto under the name of Universal Empire. It 
declared: 


ve effort will be carried on until our batteries can be un- 
by a situation Hienen ea prepare’ Bes to n ind, herse details, and 
against she will be. powerless. 


Ge gion e e The Germans are the 
elect peo; of the earth. They will accomplish thelr destiny, which 
tia ie a ad the other nations for the welfare 


Maximilian Hardin, in Die Zukunft, said: 

FTC 3 
bas rane ee ee Germans, shall arrive at real and 

Prof. Schmoller, a German publicist ef great authority, is 
quoted as writing: 

We must wish a German cour 
twenty to 9 Germene — grow up in — — razil, oe 

Such teachings by the most intellectual men in Germany, 
after nearly 50 years of gigantic military preparatien, coupled 
with a sincere belief in the minds of many that the German 
people were the chosen instrument of God to reform and 
chastise the world, might well cause apprehension to the other 
powers. Nor was this apprehension allayed when men like 
Haeckel taught— 
that force takes priority over right. 

When Clausman stated: 

All idea of philanthropy in war is a pernicious error. 

When the Kaiser said: 

— by — be settled in this world without the 
interven: Germany and the German Empire. 

To which Treitsehke, one of the greatest of all modern Ger- 
man writers, added: 

To whom shall belong the scepter of the universe. 

And who also taught that power and expediency were tha 
sole criterions of right. 

that— 

war is the only remedy for ailing nations, 

And also— 
that the — Hang will see to it that war constantly recurs as @ 
dreadful medi for the human race. 


When the great Gen. von Moltke said: 
War is an ordinance set by God. 


Treitschke again said: 

We have learned to know the moral majesty of N. in the very 
thing that to superficial ers appears brutal and inhuman, 

Upon such reasoning was undoubtedly justified the inhuman 
cruelties in Belgium. Bernhardi, another great German writer, 
speaks of the “sanctity of war” and called it a— 


divine institution more noble Ag e eee g justice; that a State 
can not commit a crime and that ts highest duty is to increase its 
power; that ‘one State and another there cam be no law; that 
a war of conquest is timate as a defensive war; aud that 
B t never to be a political aim 
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And again: 

The efforts directed toward the abolition of war must not — be 
termed foolish but absolutely immoral and must be described as un- 
worthy of the human race. 

That war was “the force which propagated the finest flower 
of civilization ” and was “the only efficient school of heroism.” 

And yet this bloodthirsty, war-crazed individual was one of 
the greatest intellects in all Europe and wielded a powerful 
influence in molding the minds of the German people. 

The learned Prof. Eucken, of the faculty of Jena, taught 
that 
p us more than any other nation is intrusted the true structure of 

human existence, 

Von Buelow, the imperial chancellor, says: 


We Germans are the most* 3 people of the earth and at the 
same time the most capable in war the military and the 
intellectual deeds of the Germans are 7 


The chiefs of the intellectuals declared: 

The German people are the elect of God and their enemies are His 
enemies, 

It is astonishing how so many intellectual people could get 
the idea that they hold a commission from God to regulate the 
universe. Said the Kaiser: 

We Hohenzollerns take our crown from God alone, and to God alone 
are we responsible, 

He contends that he is the vicegerent of God; that he is His 
sword and His weapon. He declares that upon him the spirit 
of God has descended, and he threatens with death all who 
disbelieve. As a boy he is said to have written on his photo- 
graph, presented to a friend: 

Let them hate if but they fear. 


He once stated to his soldiers, as they started to put down the 
Boxer rebellion: 

Remember that when 1 meer 3 foe that no quarter will be given 
and that no prisoners wi 

Again he is reported as W 1 5 to his troops: 

You are my soldiers. You have given yourself to me body and soul. 
If I were to ask you to fire on n yor own ees or your parents, or 
to put them to the sword, remem your oath 

He solemnly announced that— 
the world will one day be made whole through the efficacy of the 
German character. 

No wonder the powers of Europe were apprehensive when they 
listened to such teachings. German kultur teaches that they 
are morally superior to the other peoples of the world. How 
have they shown their kultur? How have they proved their 
morals? Admiral von Tirpitz declared two years ago that the 
allies’ ships should be sunk without warning, and, according 
to newspaper reports, one German officer, high in rank, recently 
declared: 

It were much better that all on board perished, as it would strike 
terror to the hearts of the enemies of Germany. 

What does German kultur mean? What does German kultur 
stand for? If a tenth part of the reports we have received 
are true, it means soldiers going into guiltless, unhappy, de- 
fenseless Belgium and committing outrages which would have 
brought the blush of shame to the face of an aboriginal un- 
tutored savage. It means the wholesale violation of young 
girls before their anguished parents’ eyes. It means holding up 
a white flag and firing on the unsuspecting soldiers as they ap- 
proached. It means the slaughter of defenseless men, the 
bayoneting of little children, and the murder of gentlewomen. 
It means dropping bombs upon sleeping cities where women and 
children were torn and mangled beyond all recognition. It means 
the burning and destruction of Red Cross hospitals. It means 
deporting the men to work in the fields of Germany, leaving the 
wives and little ones at home to starve. It means cutting off the 
breasts of women and the hands of boys and girls. It means 
using helpless men, women, and children as human screens, 
forcing them to go before the German attack to be shot down 
by their friends. It means stealthily, silently creeping up on 
an unsuspecting passenger vessel and sending it to the bottom 
of the sea, and as the men, women, and children flounder, half 
strangled, drowning in the water, German kultur means that 
German bullets shall complete the work the torpedo started. 

Yet Dr. Adolph Lassen, privy counselor to the Kaiser, is said 
to have written: = 


We are moraliy and ‘ntellectually superior to all others; without 
equals. We have no friends. All fear us and all look upon 
us as 3 because we are intelligent and active and morally 

superior to all. 


Gen. von Disfurth was nearer correct when he stated in a 
published interview : 


Germany stands as the supreme arbiter of her N methods, Which 
in time of war the world must be compelled to a For 
my part, I hope that we have merited. in this war 1 tile of eee 


There can be no doubt that all Christendom will admit that 
da, Disfurth’s fondest hope has been realized. Gen. Hartman 
said? 

When the national war breaks forth terrorism becomes a necessary 
military principle. „ The fighter has need of jon, * 
Violence and passion, these are the two principal levers in every act of 
war, and, let us say it fearlessly, of all warlike grandeur. 

Erzberger, a eader of the conservative party in the Reich- 
stag, who now is clamoring for peace, is quoted as saying: 

This war ought to be as pitiless as possible. 

Henrich Heine, born in Prussia, wrote that Christianity itself 
could not destroy “the brutal German joy of battle.“ 

Marshal von Haesseler was quoted as saying : 

If a le have th ht of domini i 
tutes the highent more! iw. and before it the vanquished must boss” 

The murder of Capt. Fryatt and Miss Edith Cavell must have 
been justified by this law. Capt. Fryatt, who commanded a 
British merchant steamer, was in March, 1916, attacked by a 
submarine without warning. He attempted to ram the subma- 
rine and forced it to submerge, thus saving his vessel from de- 
struction and himself and crew from probable death. About 
three months afterwards, while piloting a passenger vessel with 
a number of unfortunate Belgian refugees aboard, he was cap- 
tured by German torpedo boats and taken to Bruges and tried 
by court-martial for attempting to destroy a German submarine 
several months before. A generous enemy applauds a brave act, 
a heroic deed, even if committed by æ foe. But German kultur, 
so superior to the morals of the rest of the world, demanded the 
blood. of this man, who, in order to save the lives of himself 
and crew, dared to resist the murderous attack of a German 
submarine. He was sentenced to death and immediately exe- 
cuted. 

A Dutch paper called this crime “a dastardly murder of spite 
and hatred.” 

This superior kultur was well illustrated in the murder of 
Miss Edith Cavell, an English nurse, who had in the hos- 
pitals nursed back to life again scores of wounded German 
soldiers. She assisted some wounded Engiish and Belgian 
prisoners to escape. For this she was tried by a secret court- 
martial and sentenced to be executed. The American minister 
tried in every way in his power to save the life of this noble 
woman, whose gentle ministrations among the sick and wounded 
knew no distinctions of country, but to no avail. She was taken 
to the place of execution and faced the firing squad. It is said 
that when this young woman faced that firing squad that, 
hardened soldiers as they were, their hearts were touched with 
compassion. The order was given to fire, and when the smoke 
cleared away it was found that she was only slightly wounded, 
one bullet alone having touched her. But German kultur 
needed this sacrifice to carry out its high ideals, and the officer 
in charge of the execution, drawing his pistol, advanced upon 
the unfortunate woman and shot her through the head. About 
the same time across the English Channel a German woman, 
a detected and self-confessed spy, who fearlessly and defiantly 
admitted her guilt and gloried in her deeds, was tried by an 
English court-martial. She was also convicted and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in an English jail; yet the Eng- 
lish woman, who had a hundred times risked her life in nursing 
back to health scores of sick and wounded German soldiers, was 
shot down like a dog. 

Baron von Bissing is said to have remarked— 

When thousands of innocent people have died in the war, wh 
anyone become hysterical over the death of one guilty woman 

An English committee, with Hon. Viscount Bryce, former 
ambassador to the United States, as chairman, was appointed 
to take testimony and investigate the alleged German atrocities 
in Belgium, and if a twentieth part of this report is authentic 
it shows a series of outrages unparalleled in the annals of 
civilization. Many of them were so obscene and revolting in 
their details that I will not recount them here. We must re- 
member, however, that this report comes from sources intensely 
antagonistic to Germany and no opportunity was given the 
German authorities to cross-examine the hostile witnesses who 
had recently been subjected to repeated outrages by the invad- 
ing Germans. On the other hand, the fact that the leading 
writers and thinkers of Germany advocate a pitiless war of 
terrorism, together with the high standing and character of 
the members of the British commission, entitle this report to 
earnest consideration and credit. 

The only excuse ever offered why these murders and out- 
rages were committed on men and women and little children 
was that in some instances it was charged that civilians had 
fired upon German soldiers. These charges were rarely sus- 
tained, because the people of Belgium, terror stricken, did not, 
for the most part, dare to lift their hands against the cruel and 


should 
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ruthless invader. The finding of a weapon in a house often 
doomed the entire family to instant execution. The sacred cloth 
of the priesthood of God, the weakness of womanhood, the 
feebleness of old age, and the prattling innocence of childhood 
fared alike at the hands of the barbaric German horde, which, 
like so many fiends from an inferno, hacked their way through 
prone, prostrate, bleeding Belgium. According to the British re- 
port signed by Viscount Bryce and others, after Liege was 
entered by the Germans hundreds of houses were burned and 
numbers of defenseless people were murdered. On the thresh- 
old of one house were found the dead bodies of a man, a woman, 
and a little girl about 9 years old. In one field 56 men were 
taken out and shot. Thirty-two civilians were killed in the Place 
de l’Universite and over 15 women were violated in open day in 
the public square. Some weapons were found in one house. All 
the inhabitants, father, mother, and little children, were driven 
into the yard and told to prepare for death, The family kneeled 
down upon the grass and began to pray. A few shots rang out 
and they fell back onto the green grass, and slept forever. 

At Andene about 400 people were massacred and obscene 
orgies took place which decency forbids my relating. Eight 
men belonging to one family were murdered. One man was 
murdered in his kitchen when he was sitting with a child on 
each knee, and a paralytic was murdered in his garden. 

The town of Namur was entered on August 24. This town 
made no resistance. A crowd of about 150 unarmed nonresist- 
ing civilians were on the streets watching the Germans enter 


the town. Germany's superiority in morals again asserted 
itself. They began firing upon the nonresisting, unarmed citi- 
zens and only about 10 escaped. They then burned about 140 


houses. The next day the hospital was set on fire. 

At Denee a cripple and an old paralyzed man of 80 were shot 
down in the streets. At Laurines, which made no resistance, a 
large number of unarmed people were shot. Aged women and 
little children, 5, 6, and 7 years old, among the number. At 
Hofstadt a civilian was stabbed in the stomach with a bayonet 
and his boy of 5 years of age had both his hands severed at the 
wrist. Six young women were stabbed to death with bayonets 
and a boy of 16 was repeatedly bayoneted in the chest. At 
Boort Meerbeck a German soldier fired three times at a little 
girl 5 years old, but he was a better exponent of German 
kultur than he was of marksmanship, and he failed to hit the 
screaming child as she was wildly running down the street. He 
pursued her and killed her with his bayonet. At Herent a Ger- 
man soldier shot a civilian and stabbed him with his bayonet as 
he lay dying on the ground. He then made a civilian prisoner 
smell the blood on the bayonet. 

At Haescht 10 civilians were seen lying in a row by a wall, 
and the mutilated corpses of a woman and a child of 8 with its 
stomach cut open by a bayonet was lying near a house. At 
Weichter the corpses of a man, woman, and four young persons 
were found in one house. At Aerschott the priest of the village 
was struck several times and then shot by five soldiers, and 1,500 
of the inhabitants were marched to Louvain, some very old, 
one over 90. The very old people were drawn in carts and 
wheelbarrows by the younger men. A German officer on a 
bicycle rode up and down the line and as people fell gut by the 
side of the road shouted, “ Shoot them.” 

Upon reaching Louvain these 1,500 inhabitants of the Aer- 
schott district—men, women, and little children, who had been 
driven from their homes—were taken to the station, and as 
they stood, forlorn, helpless, homeless, broken-hearted, and ter- 
ror-stricken captives, huddled together at the station, German 
soldiers fired a metrailleuse, a kind of machine gun, into that 
despairing mass of men, women, and children, while others 
began shooting with rifles. The people fell on all sides, and 
babes were seen falling out of their mothers’ arms. These 
murders occurred in August. In September, at Haecht, several 
children were murdered, one of 2 or 8 years old was found 
nailed to the door by its hands and feet. At Capelle Au Bois 
two children were murdered in a cart, and at Eppeghem the 
dead body of a child of 2 was seen pinned to the ground with a 
German lance. At Alost 180 inhabitants were stated to have 
been shot after digging their own graves. At one country house 
the owner did not open the door quick enough, so he was tied 
and then shot, His wife came out with a little suckling child. 
When she saw her dead husband she put down the child and 
rushed at the Germans like a lioness. She was struck on the 
head with the butt of a rifle. Another took out his bayonet, 
fixed it, and thrust it through the child. He then put his rifle 
on his shoulder with the child upon it, its little arms stretehed 
out once or twice. The house was then burned and the corpses 
thrown in it. There were about 40 prisoners standing there, 
and the officer in charge said to them: 


zam doin. 


g this as a lesson and example to you. When a German 
telle you to do 


something next time, you must move more quickly. 
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Upon the retirement of the Germans after the battle of the 
Marne French troops entered one house, which had been occu- 
pied by Uhlans. They found two women and two children. 
One woman was dead, the body not yet cold. The left arm had 
been cut off below the elbow; the other woman was alive, but 
unconscious. Her right leg had been cut off above the knee, 
The little children, a boy about 4 and a girl about 6, were both 
dead. The boy’s left hand and the girl's right hand were severed 
at the wrist. 

At Sempst, after the Germans had been forced away, sicken- 
ing and heart-rending exhibitions of German kultur were ex- 
posed. In their retirement the Germans took about 40 of the 
inhabitants with them and set the village on fire. A number of 
charred bodies were found in the smoking ruins of their un- 
happy homes. Civilians had been shot down indiscriminately 
in the streets, some while they were working in their shops. 
A farmhouse close by was on fire. There was discovered the 
body of the farmer, an old man, with his head cut off. Near 
by his two grown sons were lying dead from gunshot wounds. 
The wife of one had her whole left breast cut away and was 
covered with blood but still alive. She told the Belgian soldiers 
that six Uhlans came to the house and one of them said, “ You 
have some Belgian soldiers hidden here.” She replied, “No; 
there are none.” Instantly he struck her, cutting off all of her 
left breast. The poor dying woman said they forced her little 
son, a boy 8 years old, to go up in the loft to see if there were 
any Belgians hidden. It was 20 feet to the loft. These in- 
human monsters in the guise of men then removed the ladder, 
set the hay on fire, and the little fellow was burned alive. At 
another house the Belgian soldiers found four little children. 
There were no grown people around—none but these four 
children—three little girls and a boy, not dead but all dying, 
blood still flowing from four little bleeding arms, the hands 
hanging to the stumps only by the skin. A girl about 17 came 
up nearly naked, half wild, crying, and informed the horrified 
Belgians that 17 young girls, including herself, had been 
dragged into a near-by field, where unspeakable crimes had 
been committed, and that 12 of these young girls had been- 
killed. Near Malines about 10 children, roped together, were 
driven in front of a German force to be killed by French and 
Belgian bullets. In the same battle about 60 or 80 Belgian 
civilians, men and women, were driven in front of the German 
troops to act as a screen for them. At Mons, on August 24, 
about 6 men, 20 women, and a dozen children were actually 
pushed in front of a German position to shelter the Germans. 

At Tournai 400 Belgian civilians, men, women, and childrén, 
were placed in front of the Germans, who then, behind this liv- 
ing breastwork, advanced upon the French, driving the civilians 
before them. At Willoebrook practically the same thing hap- 
pened, and one woman, who refused to advance and make of 
herself a living breastwork for some murderous coward to hide 
behind, was stabbed twice with the bayonet. As she fell a 
little child ran up to her and had half of its head blown away 
by a shot from a rifle. 

Now let us take some German testimony as shown by the 
British report—testimony found in the diaries of captured or 
killed German soldiers. Some of the entries read as follows, 
the name and regiment of the soldier nearly always being given. 

125 Barthel wrote: 

A tr rt of 300 Belgians came through Duisburg this morning. 
of ug 0, including the ober burgomaster, were shot according to 
martial W. 

Mathen, of the Fourth Jagers, wrote that his regiment was 
fired upon by some in the village. 


About 220 inhabitants were shot and the village was burnt. 

He adds— 

It is a beautiful sight to see the fires all around us in the distance. 
Bombarder Wetzel writes: 

We had no fight, but we caught about 20 men and shot them. 


Another important diary entry was No. 19. This was a blue 
book interleaved with writing paper and contains no name and 
address. There is, however, one circumstance which makes it 
possible to speak with certainty as to the identity of the writer. 
He gives the names of First Lieut. von Oppen, Count Eulenburg, 
Capt. von Roeder, First Lieut. von Bockunder Polach, Second 
Lieut. Count Hardenberg, and Lieut. Engelbrecht. A perusal 
of the Prussian Army List of June, 1914, shows that all these 
officers, with the exception of Lieut. Engelbrecht, belonged to 
the First Regiment of Foot Guards. On the 24th day of August, 
1914, the writer was in Ermeton. The exact translation of sae 
extract, grim in its brevity, is as follows: 


24:8:14. We took about 1,000 prisoners; at least 500 were shot. 
Two civilians were shot at once, 
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T have not related the thirtieth part of the official British 
report, whieh concluded, in part, as follows: 
That in wo 8 of the ihe Bg mn innocent ct 


vilians, beth 
men and wo were murdered women ——— 
— children. . That wanton 


ane ak or 5 ps ope fire, to a less degree by 

the wounded and Skt tue fre, o, abuse of the Red Cross 

Sa o TEDE E . dete the 
3 + Foca th ale oing less than 


Weir a duty te 14 — failed to 

Me ie wy lag ere lust, Fire prevailed 7 ꝗ —— 
a scale ae war 

nen amy last three centuries: oe 


Yet Prof. Lassom, privy’ counselor to the Kaiser, writes, in by 


1914, that— 
Our arm: t pag ge typical of the intelligence and ot 
the German pe — — r have notbing to aponeme for. We are sat a 


violent . 2 strength is the 
of in eee ee x f mind over matter: We are truthku 
r cnie aractertstics kindness, honesty, 
3 1 te are, humanity, we represent love, and. God is 
us. 


Maximillian Harden, an Intellectual half-crazed war fanatic, 
in his newspaper Die Zukunft is more consistent. He says: 

C dig we: hurl 
ourselves into this gigantie venture t shall create 
na eee It ib Germany that strikes rip 
the abaa: ei ttal an tie moe god of war. 

The French and Belgian official reports were repetitions, con- 
firmations, and in many instances additions te the British 


report, 
I have not related here that the reports show how repeatediy 
the Germans would raise a. white flag, and then treacherously 


FFC E 
and Belgian soldiers were tied to trees and drunken German 
soldiers. stuck their knives and their bayonets into the neck 


and faces of the unfortunate prisoners; how a wounded 
soldier, crawling on the ground on his hands and knees, w 


beaten upon the head with the butts of rifles. I have not related. 


the hundredth part of the atrocities committed in the name of 
German kultur. Nor do we have to go to the allies for all of 


the mutilated bodies of women and children; 
a woman with hands and feet cut off; helped to bury an old 
white-haired man with 22 bayonet wounds in his face; that 
he attended the funeral of a little girl 2 years old who was 
shot by a Uhlan while she was in her mother’s arms; and an 
old man who was hung by the hands from the rafters in his 
own house and slowly roasted to death by a fire which was 
built under him, This, Mr. Speaker, from an American, and the 
correspondent of one of the greatest papers in the world. 

The late Richard Harding Davis, the author and celebrated 
war correspondent who was = Belgium, was quoted as saying: 

ir foull 
c ee 

Says the Morning Post: 

At this moment the words “German kultur” are synonymous for 
rapine, murder, and hideous cruelty. 

Yet the Kaiser says: 

Our people will be the panei block whereon the good God may com- 
plete the civilization of the world. 

And Prof. Eucken says: 

To us more than any ether nation is infrusted the true structure of 
human existence. 

Bismarck, the irom chancellor and the most intellectual of all 
latter-day Germans, is said to have given the real definition of 
Prussian kultur and Piman militarism. pe is quoted: 

True strategy consists in tting: y poe: enem: 
bard, * Above all, Ba: m on 
vaded towns the maximum of suffering. Y You ae leave the people 
through whom you march only their eyes to weep with. 

Bismarck again said: 


It we can not provide troops for 2 karpin of De . a 


we occupy, we send a flying column from gay fae a nd 
recalcitrant communities. We sh and bora. A After has 


been done several times they end by 


When the highest in the land, the protector of the Turk, 
thought he was the agent of God and advised his seldiers to 
“gain à reputation like the Huns under Attila,” it is no won- 
der that Germany has been declared a common enemy and that 
all civilization is in arms against her. 


I can well understand now what Irvin Cobb, the great Ameri- 


can war correspondent, meant when he wrote that to his mind 


the most distressing sight, and one that haunted him in his 
dreams, was the startled look of fear in the eyes of every child he 
saw in Belgium. They were scared, timorous, shrinking, starting 
in trembling ee. at every sound, a look of frightened bewilder- 


3 


One of the first troubles which confronted the United States 
arose out of the selling of munitions of war to the allies. Ger- 
many and Germany’s friends naturally resented: this. The 
munition makers of the United States were willing to sell 
munitions. to Germany, but England’s blockade prevented their 
The right of a neutral country to sell munitions: of 


law for over a hundred y 
Balkan wars freely availed herself of this right and at 
different times sold munitions to all of the belligerent Balkan 
States. This right is based upon sound publie policy. The best 
energies. of every country in times of profound peace, while not’ 
neglecting proper and adequate means of national defense, 
should be devoted to the education of children, the development 
of agriculture, the establishment of new industries, the increas- 
ing of commerce, and the encouragement of all kinds of legiti- 
mate business. All the energies of a country should not be 
devoted to the making and storing of vast supplies of war 
munitions to the detriment of everything else. If the laws of 
nations forbade the purchase of war munitions by belligerents: 
from neutrals not only would it interfere with the legitimate 
industries of the neutral countries, but what is far more serious, 
the richest nation, or that nation which concentrated all of its: 
energies and its resources in the manufacturing and storing of 
vast quantities of war supplies, would be at much advantage: 
over and a constant menace to its more peaceful neighbors. It 
would also force these neighbors to curtail’ the appropriations: 
for education and the encouraging and developing of agriculture’ 
and commerce and devote all its energies te manufacturing: 
munitions, which policy, if pursued by all, would keep the world 
perpetually in a state of unrest, would make taxes oppressive, 


and the country would always be on a war basis. Then again, 


if the United States refused to sell munitions of war to belliger- 
ent nentrals, in case we got into a war we would ourselves be 
estopped from buying munitions from a neutral country. 

Our country was well within its rights both as to international 
law and common sense when Congress refused to put an embargo’ 
upon the selling and exporting of munitions of war. We said 
to the belligerent nations: We are manufacturing war muni- 
‘tions; we will sell them to you, but we will not deliver them; 
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come to our shores and get them if you want them and are will- 
ing to pay for them.” 

This invitation included the central powers as well as the 
entente, but there was practically no way for Germany to secure 
them, as the English fleet controlled the seas, However, Ger- 
many did buy munitions from the United States. The German 
submarine Deutschland returning to Europe after its wonderful 
trip to the United States carried with it over $1,000,000 worth 
of war munitions. 

The next serious controversy with Germany grew out of the 
destruction of the Lusitania. Germany's answer to England's 
blockade was a submarine war against the commerce of the 
allies, Notwithstanding international law provided in the cap- 
ture of belligerent vessels, the due observance of making this 
capture with every reasonable regard to the life of the crew, the 
security of the cargo, and the safe conveying of the prize to a 
port of entry for adjudication, and the protection of the captured 
from all injury as far as possible, German submarines violated 
all of these provisions and struck without warning, condemning 
both crew and cargo to destruction. While this course could be 
viewed only with the utmost disfavor by all the civilized coun- 
tries of the world, yet it was never dreamed that the German 
submarine warfare would be conducted against passenger boats 
and the great ocean liners carrying hundreds of passengers who 
owed allegiance to the flags of countries not at war with Ger- 
many. When the news was flashed to America that the great 
floating palace, the Lusitania, with over 2,000 souls on board, 
had been struck without warning and that many of the pas- 
sengers and crew had perished, a thrill of horror and intense 
indignation over this barbarous act was felt from one end of the 
United States to the other, which indignation was tremendously 
increased when it was learned that of the 1,000 men, women, and 
little children who perished 137 were Americans. Our relations 
with Germany at that time were already strained. About six 
weeks before the British passenger ship Falaba was sunk and 
an American citizen lost his life. About the same time the 
American steamer Cushing was attacked by airships, and a few 
days afterwards the American steamer Gulflight was attacked 
by submarines. The destruction of the Lusitania and the mur- 
der of 187 Americans brought forth a vigorous protest from the 
United States. It seemed as though the countries were on the 
verge of war, but Germany assured the Government of the United 
States that American ships would not be hindered in the prosecu- 
tion of legitimate shipping, and the lives of American citizens 
on neutral vessels should not be placed in jeopardy. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States relied on this promise, but the bar- 
barous‘and ruthless warfare continued. 

Out of this warfare sprang the famous McLemore resolution, 
to notify all American citizens that if they traveled in armed 
merchant belligerent vessels and were injured or murdered upon 
the high seas they traveled at their own peril, and the United 
States would not hold any country to account for such murder. 

The adoption of this resolution would have been a shameful 
confession of the United States’ inability to protect the lives 
and property of its own citizens. It would have justly held us 
up to the contempt of all civilization as a nation unwilling to 
protect its own people from assassination by a foreign power. 
Travel is a necessary part of some people's business, and be- 
cause other nations were at war to ask our people to stop travel- 
ing, to stop looking after their own business, to lose their means 
of livelihood, and keep away from the great ocean highways 
which since the beginning of time have been free and open to the 
world was intolerable and unendurable. 

A citizen of the United States has the right to expect, to de- 
mand, and to receive protection from his Government as he sails 
the seven seas, a protection always given to him in the past, 
once against English sailors in 1812, against Algerian pirates in 
1815, and he is entitled to this protection against German assas- 
sins in 1916. 

Still the murder of American citizens went on until in Decem- 
ber, 1915, the German Government promised our Government 
that— 

Liners will not be sunk without warning and without the safety of 


the lives of the noncombatants, provided that liner does not try to 
escape or offer resistance. . 


But in the next 60 days four or five more ships were sunk, 
over 400 people were drowned, and an American consul, traveling 
to his post, was murdered. Still the United States forebore to 
go to war, and again protested to the German Government and 
again Germany promised to accord safety to the passengers and 
crew before sinking the vessel. Once more Germany defaulted 


and our Government threatened to sever diplomatic relations. 
Then Germany agreed to sink no vessels except in accordance 
with the general principles of visit and search, and that full 
opportunity would be given for all Americans to escape. 


On January 31, 1917, however, Germany notified the United 
States that from and after February 1, she would forcibly pre- 
vent all navigation, including vessels of both belligerents and 
neutrals, in a zone around Great Britain, France, and Italy, and 
that all sea traffic would be stopped or the vessels sunk without 
warning. 

Such a notification after all the German promises came to 
us like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. As the Secretary 
of State in a recent speech said that— 

It needed but the words reported to have been uttered by the German 
chancellor to complete the pease of the character of his Government 

he announced that the only reason why the intensifled sub- 
paign was delayed until February last was that sufficient 
N be built before the time to make the attacks on 

Do vou realize that this means the promises to refrain from brutal 
submarine warfare, which Germany had made to the United States, were 
never intended to be kept; that they were only made in order to gain 
time to build more submarines and that when the time came to act the 
German promises were unhesitatingly torn to pieces like other “ scraps 
of paper”? z : 

This notice of Germany that all belligerent and neutral ves- 
sels would be sunk without warning whether they carried con- 
traband or not, whether they were loaded with cargoes or not. 
whether they were passenger vessels or not, was nothing more 
nor less than an official declaration of piracy upon the high 
seas. 

It is said that way back in the dim and misty past, when primi- 
tive men, sleeping in trees and dens and caves, would meet one 
of their own kind who did not belong to their immediate family 
and whom they had perhaps never before seen, that no ques- 
tions would be asked, no quarter would be given, but with low- 
ered head and bared fangs they would silently, ferociously hurl 
themselves one upon the other, and with fist and tooth and 
foot and nail fight it out to the last. If this be true, if man- 
kind in the early morning of human existence was on so low 
a plane and men fought at random like the beasts of 
the forest, then it may well be said that the call of the wild has 
hearkened back for hundreds of centuries and now after nearly 
2,000 years of Christianity finds its expression in the ruthless 
German submarine warfare, where silently, stealthily, and in the 
nighttime, neutral and stranger vessels are set upon and all on 
board are murdered without even the murderer knowing or car- 
ing who his victims are. This notification meant that nearly 
2,000,000 square miles of ocean should be syndicated by Ger- 
many. The right to travel the seven seas is as inalienable a 
right as the right to breathe. [Applause.] In 1812, when we were 
but an infant Republic, the greatest maritime country in the world 
questioned this right. All the world knows what happened. 
How the young Republic arose in the vigorous strength of its 
manhood and settled forever the question as to whether the 
Stars and Stripes should wave in every port and on every sea. 
And now, over an hundred years later, when we have grown to 
be the mightiest Republic on the face of the earth, Germany 
tells us we must surrender the rights and liberties our fathers, 
when we were but an infant Republic, bought and paid for with 
their blood. That if we dare to sail these seas except in a cer- 
tain course laid out by Germany a few ships a month, painted, 
as has often been said, like a barber's pole, that German sub- 
marines in the daytime or the nighttime will creep silently, 
stealthily, beneath the surface of the water and send our ships, 
passengers, and crew to destruction. Are we less patriotic than 
our fathers were? Do we intend to sit supinely by and permit 
one country to monopolize all the highways of ocean traffic? 
Are we willing to surrender our rights and tie our ships up into 
the docks until this war is over? Š 

There was but one answer to this arrogant, cruel, blood- 
thirsty decree, whereby one nation decided to syndicate the 
ocean waters for its own exclusive use. Diplomatic relations 
were severed, and President Wilson instructed Secretary Lansing 
to give Ambassador Bernstorff his passports. 

There are some even to-day who claim that we have as much 
grievance against England as we have against Germany, be- 
cause England also established a dead line. It is true that 
England maintained a blockade and has seized our cotton and 
our vessels. This is true, and we protested in every instance, 
and it will be for the court to decide whether the prize be law- 
ful or not. In fact, I understand that in nearly every instance 
the cotton seized has been paid for by the British Government. 
England may have seized some of our merchant vessels, but 
she did not send them to the bottom of the deep. England 
may have seized some of our cotton, but she did not murder our 
citizens upon the high seas. England's blockade was a visible 
blockade of ships, not beneath the waters but sailing on the 
surface of the waters. Ships were captured in endeavoring 
to circumvent this blockade, but they were not sunk, nor were 
the crews and passengers murdered. Great Britain and Ger- 
many both mined the North Sea, and we protested, but did not 
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go to war about it. Immediately after the severance of diplo- 
matic relations Congress attempted to enact a law authorizing 
American merchantmen to be armed with small guns so as to be 
protected from the attack of submarines. There was some ob- 
jection to this, and it failed to become a law. Events followed 
quickly. Congress adjourned, more American vessels were sunk, 


and more American lives were lost. 

Nor were these our only grievances against Germany. Our 
country was overrun with German spies. German agents blew 
up our railroad bridges. They have destroyed some of our 
munition plants and our factories, and have plotted the de- 


struction of many others. They have endeavored to stir up j- 


strife in our sister American Republics against us. Their ac- 
credited officials here in the United States, taking advantage 
of their official positions, the opportunities such positions af- 
forded to acquire information, and the protection that interna- 
tional law throws around an envoy from a neutral country, have 
endeavored to involve us in a war with Japan and with 
Mexico. While we were at peace with all the world, German 
officials here in the United States were secretly trying to bribe 
Mexico to attack us, and offered to convert the States of New 
Mexico and Arizona into Mexican provinces. Our flag had béen 
insulted in an hundred ways. Our people had been murdered 
on the high seas. The mangled bodies of American men, women, 
and children, drifting in the waters, cruelly and barbarously 
put to death by German submarines, turning their pale and 
shrunken faces toward America, “plead like angels trumpet 
tongued against the deep damnation of their taking off.” We 
have seen how Germany treated helpless, bleeding Belgium, and 
we know that if Germany had the power, as it has the will, 
here in America, it would murder our men, women, and children 
and devastate our fair land as they have devastated Belgium, 
Serbia, and Roumania. 

Our conflict with Germany was inevitable. As long as the 
Republic of the United States lived and flourished, it was the 
one unanswerable reply to German autocracy and Prussian 
militarism. A victorious Germany, with all of Burope lying 
bleeding and prostrate at its feet, would naturally have bent all 
its energies in destroying that country whose ideals and eivili- 
zation was a reproach and a menace to the militarism and 
autocracy of the Imperial German Empire. Again, Germany 
was jealous of our growing commercial supremacy, and avarice 
would have been added to the hate and fear the Hohenzollerns 
bear toward a people who are free. 

Secretary Lansing said a few days ago in a speech: 

Let us understand, once for all, that this is no war to establish an 
abstract 2 e of right. It isa war in which the future of the United 
States is at stake. If any among you have the idea that we are fighting 
00 


thers“ and not our own, the sooner he ps „ idea. 
the better it will be for bim, the better it will be for of us. 


Relying on the fact that the American people have always 
been more or less opposed to a large military establishment, 
and knowing how utterly unprepared we were at the commence- 
ment of the great war, the humiliation of the United States 
doubtless seemed an easy matter to the Kaiser if once he had 
succeeded in subduing and terrorizing all of Europe. But the 
young giant of the West has awakened, and our entry into this 
world-wide war means the end of Prussian militarism and 
autocracy. Our people are a peace-loving, a liberty-seeking 
people. We did not enter this war for the love of conquest. Our 


brave boys are not going to the trenches of France to fight for 


territorial expansion. We are waging no war for the aggrandize- 
ment of our country. We have entered this war in self-defense. 
We have entered this war to preserve the eternal principles of 
free government. We have entered this war to protect our 
honor and to defend our homes and our firesides. We have en- 
tered this war to maintain the freedom of the seas and to see 
that the inalienable rights of mankind, so dear to the hearts of 
all lovers of human liberty, do not perish forever from the face 
of the earth. We are fighting for the ultimate happiness, pros- 
perity, and liberty of all mankind. 

As one man, our country has responded to the President's 
call, and the greatest material resources of any country in the 
world’s history will be behind Pershing and his men as they 
carry the Stars and Stripes into the trenches of Europe. We 
will carry this war through to a speedy and a successful de- 
termination. The skies of the Fatherland will be darkened by 
the clouds of American aeroplanes. Millions, if necessary, of 
as brave soldiers as ever offered their lives for their country’s 
cause will face the German Kaiser's guns, while the mighty 
bosom of the ocean will be dotted here and there with count- 
less American vessels, carrying supplies to our men and our 
allies, and driving the murderous German submarine from the 
waters of the sea. 

Here at home, though, our hearts will ever be with our 
brave boys who, “like bridegrooms stepping to a marriage 


feast,” will meet the red storm of German fire and blood 
across the sea, yet our minds and our thoughts will be united 
in a firm resolve to leave nothing undone to expeditiously 
and successfully carry on this war. 

To-day, thank God, geographical put not sectional lines mark 
the only division in our country, when over 100,000,000 united 
American people who love their country and their flag more 
than life and next to their God are all marching one way, 
keeping step to the music of those words: 2 


Together shouts N 
ther echo back 


and together it shall be 
er ae forever for the free, 
e one eternal sig, 
the Palmetto and Pine, 
[Applause:] 
The SPEAKER. The lady from Montana [Miss RANKIN} is 
recognized for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 


THE PRODUCTION OF COPPER AND THE LABOR UNIONS. 


Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to be able to make 
my first speech on woman suffrage as a war measure, use 
I believe.it is the most important question before the American 
people in our world struggle for democracy. It is a step that 
must be taken if we are to solve with justice the problems that 
come before us. I hope that the time is not far distant when 
I may talk upon that subject; but to-day I must talk to my 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask the Clerk to read 
in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution to authorize the 
metalliferous 


Resolved, etc., That the powers granted to the President by section 
10 of the Matt entitled: “Ae ect te provide further for the national 


and defense 8 
ly, and controllin distribution of food products and 
ais A 1 17, to requisitio: 


President to take over and operate 
in certain cases. 


man 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I find in studying the powers 
that have been granted to the President to enable him to carry 
on the war, he has been given power to commandeer and operate 
practically every industry that is engaged in supplying mate- 
rials necessary for the conduct of the war. Among other things, 
he is given the power to take over and operate the coal mines, 
but nowhere has he been given the power to take over metal- 
liferous mines. 

At this time copper, a metal essential to the every-day life of 
people in every part of the civilized world, is a basie neces- 
sity in war. It is a necessity that we can not overlook at 
this time. You have been informed by the daily press that the 
copper mines in the West, in Arizona and Montana, have not 
been operating to their fullest capacity. This is due to the 
fact that the mine owners and the mine workers have been 
unable to agree. The result has been an alarming decrease in 
the production of copper. According to the estimates of the 
Council of National Defense, the production in Butte in July 
was only 12,000,000 pounds, while the normal output is 30,000,000 
pounds a month. This disagreement has also meant a great 
lawlessness. In Bisbee hundreds of men were deported in com- 
plete contempt of law and order. In Butte a man was lynched 
by masked men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the lady 
yield for a question? 

Miss RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did this man who was 
hanged belong to an organization which declares that it owes 
allegiance to no government? 

Miss RANKIN. I understand that he belonged to the organi- 
zation known as the Industrial Workers of the World, if that 
is what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is the lady familiar with the 
preamble and the basic law of that outfit? 

Miss RANKIN. Yes; but this is a question of lawlessness. 
It is not a question of whom they hanged. [Applause.] 

As our laws read to-day, there is no means for handling the 
situation, I am advised that the President has no real power 
by which to act. Therefore I am introducing this resolution, 
which I hope the committee will have ready to report to Con- 
gress when the absent Members return. 

I have tried by every means that I know of to get govern- 
mental machinery in action to handle this deplorable situation 
in my State. I have been kept in close touch with the situation 
in Butte. After the deportation occurred in Bisbee I received 


| telegrams from Butte asking for Federal protection. I reported 


this to the Department of Labor and was informed that the 


* 
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department was doing all in its power to handle the situation 
through its representative, Mr. Rogers. A week ago last night 
I received a telegram at midnight saying that Mr. Rogers had 
left Butte, that no satisfactory settlement had been made, and 
that the people feared violence, and urged me to ask Secretary 
Wilson for protection. I telephoned this message to the Secre- 
tary at once. He asked me to see him the next day. I tried all 
the next day, until late in the evening, and was still trying to 
see the Secretary on Wednesday morning, when I received word 
that a man had been lynched. 

Then came more appeals for protection. I tried to see the 
President, the Department of Labor, the Department of Justice, 
and, finally, the War Department. The only satisfaction I re- 
ceived was in the War Department, when I convinced them that 
the troops guarding the mines had been federalized, and there- 
fore were under Federal control. Then it was agreed that some 
investigation of the situation would be made. In a crisis of 
this kind, coming as it does in time of war, when all our atten- 
tion should be centered upon the enemy and not on local diffi- 
culties, there should be some effective means by which the Gov- 
ernment would be able to protect itself against a decrease in 
necessary productiveness, and by which the people of each State 
would be guaranteed the protection provided by the Constitution 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

Some explanation of the situation in Butte may be helpful 
at this time. Just before the outbreak of the European war 
difficulties in the Butte Miners’ Union resulted in the disruption 
of the union, so that for the past three years the men have 
been working in Butte mines practically unorganized. For some 
years the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has been using what is 
called in Butte the “rustling-card system.” This rustling- 
card system is practically a blacklist on a national scale, or 
perhaps it had better be called a white list.“ It works in this 
way: The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has an employment 
bureau to which every miner must apply if he wishes a job. 
Here his record is investigated, and if it is found that he has 
never complained of his working conditions, if he has a clean 
record as to unions—that is, if he is not what they call an 
agitator—or if he has voted the right political ticket, he is given 
a rustling card. This card is in effect a permit, as we say in 
the West, “ to rustle” for a job. The man who applies for work 
at any mine is first asked to show his rustling card. If he can 
not produce one, he is not hired. This rustling-card system 
has effectively discouraged the men from organizing. It has 
prevented them from demanding the enforcement of laws re- 
quiring safety devices in the mines. It has caused them to hesi- 
tate to discuss their grievances on the outside. The conditions 
of the mines have grown more and more unsafe. I have had 
heartbreaking letters from the wives of the miners saying 
that when their husbands went to work they never knew whether 
or not they would ever return, and that they lived in constant 
anxiety. 

On June 8, 160 men were burned to death in a fire in one 
mine. This was the climax. The men stopped work. 

The workers knew that they would never be safe as long as 
the rustling-card system existed. For under that system every 
man who complained of conditions or reported dangers or 
endeavored to form an organization was laid off for one reason 
or another, and it would be impossible for him to obtain work 
again in any mine in Montana or elsewhere. This rustling- 
card system is opposed by every legitimate labor organization 
in my State and it is easy to see the necessity of abolishing it. 

Mr. John D. Ryan, of New York, the president of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., is the man responsible for this situation. 
You are probably all familiar with Mr. Ryan’s name in con- 
nection with his recent affiliation with the activities of the 
American Red Cross. If Mr. Ryan says the rustling-card 
must be abolished, it will be. I have tried in vain to draw this 
fact to his attention, however. My telegrams have reached 
Mr. Ryan, but as yet I have received no response. The ques- 
tion I wished to ask Mr. Ryan was whether at this time, consid- 
ering the great needs of the country in war, he would agree to 
abolish the rustling-card system, to meet grievance committees, 
and to recognize a union, a bona fide union, if it was organized. 

Telegrams to-day say that the conditions in Butte are as bad 
as ever. And on my own responsibility I am urging a measure 
which I hope may relieve the situation. 

It was with regard to these same mines that the newspapers 
some months ago were filled with the news of large Government 
purchases of copper for the war. Through the patriotic efforts 
of some prominent men the Government was able to secure 
copper for 16.67 cents a pound when the market price was 32 
cents. At this price the Government purchased 50,000,000 
pounds of copper, and later purchased 50,000,000 more. How- 
ever, the companies refused to accept this same price, and they 


are now waiting for the Committee on War Purchases to say 


what they will pay. This incident has received no publicity. 
But it is interesting to the American people to know that if the 
committee sets the price at the present market price of 28 cents, 
this one purchase will cost the Government $6,000,000 more than 
the advertised price. Added to this, the copper interests have 
the advantage of not being on the embargo list. 

Under these circumstances I believe it is imperative that the 
President of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the 
Army, be given the power to take over the metalliferous mines 
and operate them for the benefit of the Nation. [Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Montana asks unanimous 
consent to extend her yemarks in the Record. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, before that re- 
quest is put I want to ask the lady from Montana if she will 
answer a question: Did the lady from Montana 5 to 
lay any of these facts that she has so graphically depicted 
before the President or before the heads of any of the executive 
departments? 

Miss RANKIN. I tried to see the President and the Attorney 
General in order to lay those facts before them, and also the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of War, just as I reported. 
I was unable to see the President. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did you receive information 
from any one of the departments, the Attorney General’s de- 
partment in particular, as to whether any action might be ex- 
pected against those who control the copper output, as the lady 
described it? $ 

Miss RANKIN. I was told there was no way to get action 
except by utilizing moral influence and asking Mr. Ryan to try 
to act for the benefit of the Nation. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. Did the lady from Montana 
bring to the attention of the department officials the lynching of 
the man to whom she has referred? 

Miss RANKIN. I appeared before the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of War and tried to see the Attorney General. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And what satisfaction did 
the lady receive? 

Miss RANKIN. No satisfaction, except as I have stated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. } 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carqglina [Mr. 
Poul is recognized for nine minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To make a parliamentary in- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to know how it is that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] comes to be 

at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cor- 
LIER} yielded him three minutes and the lady from Montana 
yielded him six minutes, and six and three make nine, and he is 
recognized for nine minutes. [Laughter.] > 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no desire, of course, 
to interfere with the gentleman from North Carolina, and would 
like to hear him speak, but it seems to me this was not in the 


agreement. 

Mr, DUPRE. The Speaker has already ruled that it was. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker has ruled that it has been the 
immemorial custom of the House, so far as he knows, that when 
one Member gets leave to make a speech and has time assigned 
him he can dole it out. The gentleman from North Carolina 
is recognized. 

PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would not have asked for time the 
other day but things have occurred in part of the district which 
I have the honor to represent. These things occurred, some of 
them, since the unanimous-consent agreement was made, and 
wishing to have something to say with respect to those matters, 
I asked our lady colleague from Montana [Miss RANKIN] if 
she would kindly yield to me part of her time, when she very 
courteously agreed to, and my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cottier] if he would yield me three minutes, which he agreed 
to do, and therefore I gained the nine minutes, for which I wish 
to thank both of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told in news columns of our daily papers 
of opposition in a few localities to the selective-draft law. It 
is said there is some opposition in the State which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent. My information, which I am sure 
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is correct, is that the opposition to the enforcement of this law 
is confined to a few persons in two or three localities. With 
very few exceptions the people stand as a solid mass in support 
of the Government in enforcing the law and in a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. When these few misguided citizens 
have a little time to reflect, when they are informed and ad- 
vised of their rights, when they realize that the law will be 
enforced without partiality, that it is absolutely just to all, 
North Carolina will know no division or dissension within her 
borders. [Applause.] 

It is not surprising there should be discontent in a few locali- 
ties when we see the example set by a few—a very few—Rep- 
resentatives of the people in Congress. We have seen a strange 
spectacle. We have seen gentlemen who voted for the declara- 
tion of war almost immediately thereafter set out on a course 
of obstruction. We have seen gentlemen vote to declare war and 
almost immediately proceed to criticize anything and every- 
thing the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy has done 
or tried to do to prosecute war vigorously in order to insure 
early victory. When these gentlemen voted to declare war 
they well knew the enormous expense the Government must 
bear, and yet we see them placing obstacles in the way of 
measures absolutely necessary for the successful. prosecution 
of the war. When these gentlemen voted to declare war they 
well knew a great army would have to be raised and sent to 
help our allies win victory, and yet we now hear the opinion 
expressed that no American soldier should be sent to Europe 
to fight unless he is willing to volunteer and go, anyhow. 
These gentlemen knew this Nation would be forced to conserve 
and control our food supply, and yet they have talked and 
talked and delayed and obstructed, criticized, and found fault, 
and even now the food-control bill is not a law. It should have 
become a law nearly a month ago. It is hard to understand 
just what object these gentlemen have in view. What is it 
they hope to accomplish? Shall we declare war and then re- 
fuse to do our part? Shall we permit our great food supply 
to be wasted when we know every pound of it is needed? Shall 
we declare war and then refuse to fight when we know the life 
of the Nation is at stake? 

As God will be my judge, I felt I was doing my duty when 
I voted to declare war. There was no alternative, for Germany 
had been waging war on us for more than a year. Having cast 
that vote, the responsibility, in part, is mine, and it seems to 
me now my first and highest duty is to help as best I can in 
providing, ways and means for a vigorous, determined prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

O, Mr. Speaker, we all hate war and we all long for the 
blessing of peace. We can make early peace possible only by 
showing the Imperial German Government that every ounce 
of energy this Nation possesses shall be expended to bring 
victory, and that we are ready to make any sacrifice. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Never have men fought for a more righteous cause. America 
has never been defeated ; probably because she has never fought 
an unrighteous war. And right now the Nation is being born 
again. 

A nation, like a human soul, to become pure, must go through 
a process of regeneration. There are sacrifices to be made, but 
when we win, as we shall, what will the victory mean? 

It will mean that the rights of our citizens shall be forever 
respected; but it will mean far more than ener will mean 
perpetual peace for America and for all people living under 
a just government of their own. [Applause.] It will mean the 
ending of this mad rush of nations to outstrip each other in 
building great ships utterly useless except in case of war. It 
will mean that great standing armies are no longer necessary, 
for there will be a bond of peace so strong, binding together 
great, free nations, that any remnant of autocracy which re- 
mains will never dare attack these forces banded together to 
preserve the peace of the world. 

It will mean many things more which make especially for 
the greatness of America. And in the years to come the men 
whom the world will honor and remember will not be those who 
now are obstructing, criticizing, finding fault [applause], not the 
poor, deluded, ignorant man who, following the advice of some 
crank, is giving money to test the constitutionality of the selective- 
draft law; not the still more ignorant or vicious man who thinks 
he is justified in shooting officers charged with the duty of execut- 
ing that law; but those whom the whole world will remember 
and honor will be those who fight to win this war. [Applause.] 

America has entered the war, and it may be we see the first 
faint glow of the dawn of peace. We can not bring that day 
nearer by criticizing those who are doing their best to bring 
victory. IApplause.] Those who pursue this course may be the 


direct instrumentalities of postponing the day for which all 
good men pray. We may bring a little nearer the happy day by 
presenting to the world a united front and by supporting those 
pasting ig with the conduct of the war as best we can, [Ap- 
plause. 

The great mass of American people feel that the very life of 
the Nation is involved in the issue of this war. When President 
Wilson, Col. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and Mr. Root tell us, in effect, 
that everything is at stake we are bound to admit the probable 
gravity of the consequence. But certain gentlemen would have 
the courts say whether, having declared war, we must now fight 
to win. The courts must be permitted to say whether America 
is to live or perish. That is the meaning of the proposal to test 
the constitutionality of the selective-draft law. 

Mr. Speaker, you might as well raise the question whether it is 
constitutional to have any organized government, whether it is 
constitutional for a nation to fight when attacked. 

The man who means what he says when he declares he wants 
to see the war ended will now do all he can to help his Govern- 
ment in this crisis. The obstructionist in Congress and elsewhere 
should have seen a banner which was borne down Pennsylvania 
Avenue during the Confederate reunion by a company of veterans 
from North Carolina. 

The banner was seen by many a tear-dimmed eye, borne aloft 
by one of these venerable men. It said, “Damn a man who 
ain't for his country, right or wrong.” [Applause.] And in 
that applauding throng which lined the Avenue men who swore 
not at all were heard to say “Amen.” [Applause.] $ 

Mr. Speaker, instead of stirring up strife, let us proceed to 
pass a law suggested by Secretary McAdoo, insuring the lives of 
the men who go to the front. [Applause.] Let these men know 
they are to be the wards of the Nation; that if they come home 
wounded they will be cared for by the Government; that if 
they lay down their lives their families shall never suffer. And 
let us proclaim to the world that all men who fight in this war 
make up the grand army of human liberty, deserving the grati- 
tude of all freemen forever. [Prolonged applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTIONS AND THE SELECTIVE DRAFT. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I can not hope to charm the 
House by a manner so convincing as that of the lady from Mon- 
tana [Miss RANKIN] who has preceded me. I listened with 
great interest to her remarks. Coming as I do from the State 
which produces more copper than any other in the Union— 
600,000,000 pounds of the red metal were made in Arizona last 
year—I stand ready to vote with the lady from Montana, and 
every other Member who wants to see this war carried to a 
successful conclusion, for any measure that will provide for the 
uninterrupted production of this basic necessity: If the opera- 
tors of the copper mines of the United States and the men who 
work in them can not patriotically agree, there is a-Federal 
power that will make it possible to produce copper; and I 
shall therefore vote for the Rankin resolution whenever it is 
brought up for consideration in the House. [Applause.] 

I do desire, however, to secure your earnest attention to an- 
other question of immediate importance. The selective-draft act 
is now in full operation. The local boards in every county and 
city in the United States are to-day considering the claims of 
thousands of men between the ages of 21 and 31 for exemption 
from military service. I venture to say that, first or last, al- 
most all of these boards will be called upon to certify one or 
more appeals to the district boards based upon what is called 
a “conscientious objection” to taking any part in war. 

The district boards must consider all of these appeals, and 
the Federal courts will be compelled to pass sentence on men 
convicted of a refusal to serve in the National Army. There 
will be so many cases of this kind that I believe it well worth 
while that there should be some discussion in the House of the 
motives which impel a considerable number of our citizens to re- 
sist the draft. We should also give consideration to the form 
of punishment that should be meted out to them for their dis- 
obedience of this law. 

This is no new problem. Among all races of men and in all 
recorded time a stubborn minority has existed which has re- 
fused to agree with the great body of their brethren as to what 
should be done in any given crisis. In times of peace we have 
learned to tolerate these contentious minorities; first, because 
their objections can be ignored as mere argument; and, second, 
because it has often been demonstrated that the minority was 
right and its opinions should not therefore be suppressed. But 
when a Nation goes to war and these peace-time protestations 
are translated into a firm and defiant refusal to serve in the 
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common cause, patience with the ebjectors: is lost, the nag roared 
quickly becomes intolerant, and prompt and sometimes brutal 
punishment is visited upon the objectors.. 


The selective-draft act recognizes the existence of conscien- f 
tious objectors to the extent that members of well-known re- 


Ugious sects or organizations opposed to participation. in war 
are not compelled to perform combatant service. The Society of 
Friends, commonly known as Quakers, is the sect that is pri- 
marily responsible for this admission that some mem feel com- 
pelled te obey the indwelling voice of God in their souls. When- 
ever what they consider to be a Divine command has conflicted 
with the claims of the State and society, they have not hesitated 
to follow the higher authority. By the purity of their lives, 
their self-discipline, their willingness to submit unflinchingly 
to severe punishment and even death rather than take part in 
war, the members of this church have convinced the world 
that they are acting only from the highest motives and that their 
convictions are therefore worthy of respect. 

The Moravians, Mennonites, Dukhobers, Molokans, Anabap- 
tists, and a number of other well-recognized religious: organiza- 
tions whose members have likewise defended their consciences 
at the cost of pain and obloquy, will also be benefited by this 
provision of the law, for time has taught statesmen that at- 
tempts to browbeat or coerce such religious enthusiasts will 
accomplish nothing. There are a number of men, however, 
not affiliated with any recognized church, who, as individuals, 
have religious convictions against war which they hold dearer 
than life. They are not benefited by the exemption provided in 
the selective-draft act, and, while few in numbers, their re- 
sistance will present a difficult problem for solution. 

Whether the religious convictions of such men are to be 
recognized, depends largely upon our definition of conscience. 
If we are to look upon the still, small votee within” as an 
authentic and authoritative message from God to the individual 
in whom and to whom it speaks, them such a person is a law 
unto himself and can not be bound by any man-made enact- 
ment. This was the old conception of conscience, but it is not 
concurred in by modern religious philosophers. The new 
theory recognizes that it is useless to discuss the origin of 
conscience, but that a more sound eonclusion can be reached 
by observing how it eperates. We now realize that a man’s 
conscienee is subject to growth and education. It is influenced 
by heredity and environment, and this is proven by the faet that 
the son of a Quaker will usually have a Quaker’s conscientious 
objection to war. 

Sinee men’s consciences vary at different times and in dif- 
ferent circumstances, we have a right to inquire as to how 
far the inner voice should be follewed as a sure guide to 
conduct. The problem is not simple but most and it 
is for this reason that men have established a moral law out- 
side of themselves. Conscience is now generally looked upon as 
but one department of human knowledge. The very fact that 
men who are equally conscientious take opposite views of their 
duty is conclusive proof that the faculty of judging between 
right and wrong is fallible and that it needs correction by the 
collective conscience of the community or the Nation. 

When a man says that he proposes to engage in obstinate 
resistance to the State in the name of God, have we not a right 
to inquire as to whether he has an adequate knowledge of all 
the circumstances which lead him to this conclusion? May we 
not ask whether he might not be mistaken and have confused 
his own self-will with “The stern daughter of the voice of God”? 
It is so easy to pretend that no one can complain if his objec- 
tion is put to the test. As Cromwell said, “ Think it possible 
that you may be mistaken.” If the course of action pro- 
posed is disadvantageous and unpleasant, we have a better 
right to presume that the individual is acting from conseien- 
tious motives than in cases where an appeal to conscience would 
secure relief fronr danger and distress. 

To those individuals who literally interpret the divine com- 
mand, Thou shalt not kill,” we have a right to ask whether 
they do not exaggerate the value of physical life. Most men 
recognize that peace and prosperity are not the highest good. 
The use of force is not necessarily an evi? and a violation of 
the spirit of Christianity. It depends entirely on how they 
are employed as to whether or not good or evil will follow the 
use of forceful means. 

Have we not also a right to inquire of such persons as to. 
whether or not their conduct is essentially selfish, Some of 
them seem to forget that “no man liveth te himself alone,” 
and they apparently value the salvation of their own souls 
above their duty to the common welfare. They are inclined to 
observe the letter and not the spirit of Christ's teachings. It 
is true that love is the greatest thing in the world, but it is 
not all that there is on earth. Love should not be exalted to 


‘the exclusion of righteousness and to the neglect of social 
tiee. J 
These: are considerations which must be pressed in the inter- 


those whose consciences will net allow them to perform military 


service. As Christians,“ without affiliations. with any sect, 


they will take this course; and in doing so they can point to 
who, when presented as a recruit by his father, 


obstinately persisted that his Christian conscience would not 


permit. him to beeome a soldier, This happened in North. 


exclaiming with a loud voice that he would obey none but. 
Jesus Christ, the eternal King, and that he renounced for- 
ever the use of carnal weapons. and service of an idolatrous: 
master. On his own confession he was convicted: of the erime 
of desertion and beheaded. These examples ef Christian mar- 
tyrdom continue down through the ages, so that one who suffers 
death for conscience’s sake well knows that he goes to join 
an illustrious company whose virtues have not gone unrecorded. 

Among the Anglo-Saxon peoples it is agreed that conscien- 
tious. scruples against war, when based upen religion, should 
be respected if possible; but are we willing to show the same 


Socialists, all of them profoundly dissatisfied with the present 
state of society and civilization, who will not fight in any 
army. They hold that all men are their brothers, and they 
will not shed fraternal blood. Their plan to put an end to 
wars is very simple. Let all those who have much to lose and little 
to gain by war—and by this class they mean the working men 
and women, the common people of the world—let them say, 
“We will have nothing to do with this slaughter of human 
beings for whom we have no hatred.” 

These humanitarian objectors are just as firm in their con- 
victions as those who oppose war from motives of religion. 
The idealism which leads them to seek a short cut to Utopia. 
also ealls forth a desire for martyrdom in a cause about the 
justness of which they have no doubt. They will make every 
sacrifice to prove their convictions genuine, in the hope that a 
knowledge of their sufferings will induce mankind to see the 
virtues of their way of reforming the world. Each one of 
them is an avowed propagandist. His objection to war has 
the ulterior purpose of furthering a particular plan for secur- 
ing social justice. 

While 1 do not desire to quarrel over words, yet it seems to 
me that these social objectors have no agp right to base their 
opposition to war upen the greund of conscience. Political. 
views or humanitarian reasons, even though held with the 
strongest and most sincere conviction, should not be confused 
with the veice of Ged im the soul because such opiniens can 
claim no spiritua! authority. If such sentiments, then, do not 
have any divine sanction, we have an undoubted right to ques- 
tion their reasonableness and to diseuss whether they should be: 
mene oe a basis for exemption from military service: 

There is logie in the objection of the anarchist. He will not 

any command of the State for the sole reason that it is a 
command. He desires a life free from all external control, be- 
cause he believes that each individual should be free to deter- 
mine his own course of aetion. The anarchist resists the heavy 
hand of the State on all occasions, and is therefore acting nor- 
mally when he refuses to be drafted into the Army. 

The syndicalists, of which the Industrial Workers of the 


| World are the American example, also have some measure of 


logie in their opposition to the draft. Why should a man who 


denies that socal reform can be accomplished by the will of the 


majority as expressed through the ballet, who seeks to turn 
over alt of the industries to the workers by “direct action,” 
who discourses on the international solidarity of labor“ and 
proclaims himself a “ citizen of the world,” be expected to view 
with favor a plan which forces kim» to abandon the one big 
union.” and go forth to fight. for the Governmert that he has 
been denouncing? 
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SOCIALIST OBJECTORS, 


In the light of the English experience in dealing with con- 


The socialist, upon the contrary, has no such philosophy to | scientious objectors, we will be justified in recommending that 


guide him. To one who believes in the collective ownership and 
management, through the State, of all the means of production 
and distribution it follows that the lawful commands of those 
who manage the affairs of the Government must be obeyed, for 
otherwise such a scheme of things would not long endure. 
Obedience to the authority of the State must, therefore, be a 
socialistic virtue, and the individual socialist who now sets up 
his personal judgment against the will of the majority can not 
claim consistency as one of the reasons for his resistance. 

The socialists of the United States have sharply divided upon 
the question of approving or disapproving the act of Congress 
which declared the existence of a state of war with Germany. 
Many of them are able to see that when militarism makes an 
attack upon democracy the immediate duty of men of every 
shade of political belief is to rally to the cause of liberty and 
freedom. Jaurés did this for France as the last act of a life 
devoted to agitation, if not rebellion, against his Government, 
and the leading men of every political party walked in his fune- 


ral procession behind the blood-red flag of revolutionary social- 


ism as a tribute to an honest man who clearly saw his duty and 
did not let his past prevent him from performing it. [A 
plause.] The French socialists, as a unit, followed the example 
of Jaurés, and I only wish that I could speak as well of their 
American comrades. Unfortunately, not a few of our socialists 
still seek to distract attention to their pre-war theories at a 
time when the fate of democracy depends upon utter unity. 

Humanitarians in general, when they presume to detach 
themselves, with a happy assurance of spiritual excellence, as a 
superior type of individual who should not be called upon to 
engage in the rough and dangerous work of war, should not at 
least deny to the remainder of mankind the privilege of ques- 
tioning whether they really are all that they claim to be. Did 
they not come into this world like all the rest of us and find it 
a place where selfish men and selfish nations were struggling for 
the mastery? If men must be killed and nations must make 
war in order that the earth shall hereafter be a better place to 
live in, why should these idealists be permitted to blandly say 
for themselves that they are of too fine a fiber to engage in such 
bloody and distasteful tasks? 

All sensible men admit that humanity has made real progress 
toward social justice. To deny this is to say that liberty, 
equality, and fraternity can never be attained. Among the 
steps that have been taken along this road are our own, and 
the French Revolution. Will any student of history say that 
the American and the French people, and all the world for 
that matter, would be as well off to-day if these conflicts had 
been avoided? Whatever of liberty, of enlightenment, and of 
material comfort that the great mass of the people in the two 
Republics have enjoyed during the past century can be directly 
traced to the sacrifices made by our ancestors who were willing 
to bleed and to die for the sake of freedom, If this be true, 
why should these modern idealists be allowed to anoint them- 
selves with the oil of superiority and, like parasites, enjoy the 
blessings of a democracy which was established by force of 
arms? Have they no responsibility to defend this same democ- 
racy when it is attacked? 

The considerations that have been submitted as to the desira- 
bility of accepting conscription by those who now object to such 
service either upon religious or humanitarian grounds may give 
some of them pause, but there is sure to be a considerable 
number who will remain immune to argument. In England, 
after the passage of the conscription acts, about 25,000 pro- 
spective soldiers declared themselves as opposed to military 
service, and about 5,000 men actually went to jail rather than 
do military duty. It is reasonable to suppose that there will 
be a similar number of conscientious objectors in the United 
States, because we have inherited the same religious traditions 
and individualistie political tendencies. The question therefore 
arises as to what is to be done with these men. 


The British Government has adopted the plan of offering 
what is known as alternative service in works of national im- 
portance, such as the construction of roads, railways, or other 
public utilities. It was soon found that the conscientious 
objectors were utterly useless as soldiers. The plan of sending 
them to France was quickly abandoned. Many of the objectors, 
particularly the Quakers, were willing to serve in the hospital 
corps or other noncombatant units. But a part of them, the 
so-called “ absolutists,” declined to even serve with the Red 
Cross, because by their efforts men would be saved to fight 
again. It was with reference to men of this character that 
Lloyd-George said he “ would only consider the best means of 
making the path of that class a very hard-one.” 


uniform penalties should be provided for this offense. Some 
method of standardizing the sentences imposed by the Federal 
judges and the military courts should be devised. Since drafted 
men will be compelled to serve until six months after the close 
of the war, it seems to me that those who refuse to perform 
this same service should at least be sentenced for an equal 
length of time. As I understand the situation, those who fail 
to register and those who appear before the local boards and 
then refuse to take the physical examination will be subject 
to trial in the Federal courts. Upon the other hand, registered 
men who do not appear for examination and those who are 
certified as physically fit automatically come under the juris- 
diction of the military authorities and will be tried for deser- 
tion by courts-marshal. I presume that it will not be ‘difficult 
for the Secretary of War to standardize the military sentences, 
but it will perhaps be more difficult to arrange with the various 
Federal judges for uniform penalties, because each court is 
sovereign within its own jurisdiction in this respect. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. You say these men who resist the draft will be 
punished in the Federal courts, and I suppose you assume that 
if they are convicted they will receive the penalty that Congress 
imposed for violation of that act, to wit, a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The punishment was limited to not more than 
one year, 

Mr. GORDON. Not more than one year; yes. I suppose you 
have noticed the proclamation of the Judge Advocate General, 
in which he says that he proposes to try them by court-martial 
and hang them. I should like to have the gentleman express 
his opinion about that amendment to the statute which we passed. 
Is it the gentleman's judgment that the Judge Advocate General 
can try these men by court-martial and impose the death penalty 
on men who have not been in the Army at all? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am merely stating the situation as it exists. 
If a registered man fails to appear, under the law as it is written 
‘he automatically comes under the jurisdiction of the military 
authorities. 

Mr. GORDON. What puts him in the Military Establishment? 

Mr. HAYDEN, The selective-draft act. 

Mr. GORDON. Well, but the Constitution of the United States 
says that all persons who are not in the Army or Navy shail be 
entitled to a jury trial and punishment by the civil courts if 
they commit crimes, and they can not be punished until they are 
so convicted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But having been drafted into the military 
service of the United States, a man is in the Army and can be 
punished by court-martial. 

Mr. GORDON. Then, why did we impose punishment by the 
civil courts? d 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is some confusion in the statute, which 
permits a part of these offenders to be punished in the Federal 
courts and the remainder to be tried by court-martial. 

Mr. KAHN, Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. The law provides, as I recall it, that one who 
refuses to register shall be tried in the Federal courts, and shall 
also be registered. The law provides that he shall be registered, 
in addition to being punished in the Federal courts. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Automatically. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If registered and given a number, and that 
number is drawn, the man then comes automatically under the 
jurisdiction or the military authorities. If he then fails to obey 
any military command, he can be punished for desertion, or any 
other military crime. In other words, a stubborn and persistent 
objector who is registered and drafted, after serving a sentence 
imposed by a Federal judge, can be tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to a second term of imprisonment. 

Like the gentleman from Ohio, I voted against the imme- 
diate adoption of the draft, not that I denied the right of 
the Nation to call every one of its citizens for service in the 
war but because I believed that under a system of selective 
volunteering all the men could be raised which the United 
States will be called upon to furnish during the present con- 
flict. I was convinced that men who go to war of their own 
free will would make better soldiers than conscripts. It was as 
much for the sake of the Army as to protect the citizens that 
I opposed the draft. The time to discuss that question, how- 
ever, is past, and we have at hand the problem of what to do 
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with the conscientious objector, which is, and always will be, 
one of the unhappy results of conscription. : 

‘Mr. GORDON. The Supreme Court of the United States held 
in Milligan’s case that a man who was not in the Army of the 
United States could not be punished at all under the Constitution 
of the United States until he was convicted in the civil courts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But if he is in the Army he can be punished 
by court-martial. That the punishment should be swift goes 
without saying. It is much better for all concerned that cases 
of this kind-should be promptly tried, both as a warning to others 
and in order that the desire of the objector for martyrdom may 
be quickly gratified. Experience in England also shows that it 
is highly desirable that all persons convicted of a refusal to obey 
the draft act should be confined under the civil rather than 
under the military authority. ‘The reason for this is that sol- 
diers, as a rule, have but little patience with conscientious 
objectors, and consequently many cases of brutal and inhuman 
treatment have been brought to light. 

If it. develops that there will be a considerable number of 

such prisoners, they should be placed in charge of some enlight- 
ened and humane person who is familiar with modern prison 
methods. No cruel or unusual punishments should be imposed 
upon the“ martyrs.” They should not be confined with common 
criminals in any existing penal institution, but separate deten- 
tion camps should be provided. For the sake of harmony and 
good administration, I would even segregate the religious from 
the political objectors. 

Of course the death penalty should not be invoked. The 
worst way to silence any agitation is to kill the agitator. The 
next worse method is to treat him with brutality while im- 
prisoned. A just punishment should comprise nothing more 
than a fair equivalent for the service and sacrifice which the 
objector avoids by his failure to become a soldier. 

In arguing for comparative mildness in the punishment of con- 
scientious objectors, I do so not so much for their sake as from 
a belief that, in order not to sin against the principles of liberty 
those in authority should show a decent respect for an honest 
conviction, no matter how erroneous. It can be said with truth 
that it was only by firm and conscientious resistance to the will 
of the State that the political and religious freedom which we 
now enjoy was won. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom to 
recognize the larger expediency of tempering justice with mercy. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. [Applause.] 


WAR TAXATION. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I gave notice that 
I would speak upon taxation. It is the one great question now, 
whether we can stand the waste of such a war as this or 
whether we shall go into the same bankruptcy that has almost 
overwhelmed every one of the European powers without excep- 
tion. 

We declared war on the 2d day of April. This House passed 
a revenue measure about the 24th or 25th of May. That meas- 
ure still sleeps elsewhere and the expenses of war go on. Every 
dollar of that expenditure—some talk of it here as $11,000,000,000 
and some as $17,000,000,000 the first year—every dollar of 
that expenditure must be raised sooner or later by taxation. 
We as patriots must find a way to carry on the war, and we 
need the money and we need it now. 

Production is the wealth of any country. I know that is not the 
view of some classes of political economists; they lay stress upon 
wealth which has been laid up. We had in this country in 
1909 an estimated wealth of $187,739,000,000. Eleven thousand 
million dollars a year with interest would use that up in 14 or 15 
years. We have to rely on a much greater wealth than that—the 
wealth that has been developed in this country in the power to 
produce; for in 1909 the minerals that were produced were valued 
at $2,115,000,000. Our crops were valued at $5,487,000,000. In 
1914 our manufactures, the product of a policy in which I am 
proud to have had a share, were valued at $24,246,000,000, 
making a total in those years of lower prices of $31,848,000,000, 
It is fair to say that with the increase in production since 1909, 
when the latest figures were compiled—except in manufactures, 
compiled in 1914—taking into account the increase of produc- 
tion, and much more the increase in prices, which are double 
what they were then, our production every year is over $60,- 
000,000,000, or nearly one-third of the estimated wealth of this 
country. 

We know something about this matter of the relation of wealth 
to production when we look at the statistics of manufacture. 
The capital invested in manufactures was only a little over 
twenty-two thousand million dollars. The product was over 
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twenty-four thousand million dollars, and after deducting the 
cost of materials and labor and salaries paid, the balance or the 
net surplus that went to that capital was four thousand five 
hundred and ten million dollars, and in this year it is at least 
twice if it is not three times that sum, for we know that the 
prices and profits have gone up in these years with the sudden 
demand all over the world for products, much more than the 
labor and other costs. 

We rely upon this wealth; a share of that production taken 
every year would pay the expenses of this war. If our product 
was sixty thousand million dollars annually, 1 per cent of the 
money paid for these products, manufactures, and so forth, would 


be six hundred million dollars; 2 per cent would be twelve hun- 


dred million dollars; and 5 per cent would be three thousand 
million dollars. The United States have a great fund to which 
they can resort for the present payment of the expenses of this 
war, and we are leaving that fund alone, and it looks as if the 
revenue bill would impose most of the taxes, such as income tax 
and excess profits tax so that they can not be collected until next 
year, one year or more after the war began. We need the money 
now. 

The bill as passed here recognized this source of income. It 
recognized in the first place customs duties, and it placed 10 per 
cent additional on everything that came into this country, 
whether dutiable or on the free list, except gold, silver, and so 
forth. That would give money from day to day as goods came 


through the customhouse. It was fair. The bill also imposed 


revenue taxes upon various manufactures. It selected only auto- 
mobiles, jewelry, patent medicines, and so forth. 

Among the larger manufactures there are many that stand 
in the same category—manufactures under patents or made 
under trade-marks. Sewing machines are largely made in my 
State. It is said that they cost about $12 apiece and they sell 
for $40. The great Singer Manufacturing Co. sells at a very little 
over cost to the Singer Co., and they distribute them. Type- 
writers, cash registers, agricultural implements, antl tools—we 
need not go on with the list. Here is the statement of manu- 
factures in the Statistical Abstract of 1916, on pages beginning 
at 182 and ending at 200. Take the largest items and you will 
find they are made in large factories, with greatly increased 
production between 1909 and 1914, which shows prosperity ; and 
if you deduct the labor and salaries expenses of manufacture and 
cost of material, you will find that one-third of the capital is 
earned every year. 

Take such items as these from the larger ones: Of agricul- 
tural implements the product was worth one hundred and sixty- 
four millions; automobiles, six hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions; brick and tile, one hundred and seventy-three millions; 
butter, cheese, and condensed milk, three hundred and sixty- 
four millions; canning and preserving, two hundred and forty- 
three millions, and so forth; while iron and steel products sold 
for thirteen hundred and thirty-six million dollars, and so forth. 
It is these products which are the wealth of the country, aud 
now or later whether we borrow or not, we must look to them 
for the expenses of this war. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In the Civil War the United 
States was foolish enough not to raise money by taxation, but 
to issue greenbacks and bonds, and it had to pay two or three 
times as much for what it got, and its bonds for a long while 
were at a discount. They once sold at $40 on the $100. After 
the war people were trying to pay their debts. The great ex- 
citement of manufacturing and production which takes place 
in all wars, had ceased. Prices had been high during the war, 
during the period when bonds were issued, but then wheat 
was 50 cents a bushel, the farmers and the manufacturers were 
poor, and the South was utterly poor. It was in these hard 
times that we had to clench our fists and grit our teeth and fight 
repudiation and the greenback and silver policies to pay our 
debts incurred in the war and to restore our currency to a par 
with gold. The United States does not want to repeat that ex- 
perience. If we are paying high prices now, let us not borrow 
at high prices and then collect taxes to pay these debts when 
prices have fallen and the people can not afford to pay. Let 
us collect what we can now. I stand with the chairman of the 
committee on that. 

Every dollar issued in bonds must be paid hereafter. The 
interest upon these bonds will be low if our taxes are so 
imposed that money is coming in in abundance, so that the 
whole world knows that the United States can pay its bonds. 
If we want to borrow money upon our house, for God's sake 
let us see to it that we have rent from that house when we 
borrow upon the mortgage. Again, every dollar placed in 
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bends takes away from the citizen a feeling of the duty that he 


owes at this time. I desire as a Member of to pro- 
test against the swarm of organized protests which have come 
to us whenever we have wished to tax any industry. 

Mest industries are making money. We were told as to 
automobiles that the small ones would be ruined. So far as my 
experience is concerned, the protests that came to me did not 
come from the small companies but in bunches of 50 or 60 from 
agents or friends of some of the largest and most prosperous 
companies in the United States. I am proud of the fact that the 
jewelry manufacturers of my town, and they are a large indus- 
try, with some 70 or 80 factories, wrote to me saying that they 
did not object to the 5 per cent tax upon their products, but they 
only asked that they should not be singled out for that 
There were many of us Members who were eager at tha 
add taxes on money received for the products of other branches 
of industry, so that we could make the tax smaller than 5 
cent, which perhaps is too high, 
per cent or 2 per cent or in some 
the great industries. We wanted 
tising. Newspapers are one of 
manufacturer can raise his rriees 
down what goes to his agents, or 
the tax to be distributed among the entire community. Wewant 
the money and we want it now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Parker of New Jersey was 
granted leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp, under which 
leave he submits the following: 


war. 
fulfill the rules for taxation given by 


I 
try. ho 
in business, but those who live on small fixed 

The United States wants money, and it wants it now; and, 


it will not be a bad thing for the 
the manufacturer is induced by the 
prices to wholesalers, who will dispose 
reasonable profits, instead of forcing the poor to pay 
five prices for sewing machines, typewriters, agricultural 
chinery, and automobiles. It is the publie that 


We waste too much on advertising, agencies, expensive shops, 
and long credits. 

If we are to be efficient in war, we must learn to be efficient 
not only in the production but in the distribution of the wealth 
which is so lavishly produced and so lavishly spent. 

This, however, is by and by. Our present problem is not to 


impose taxes under the best theories, but to have some 
of taxation which will bring in enough money for the conduct 
of the war, whether that scheme be good or bad, 


The House voted for increased income and inheritance taxes: 
We have graded those taxes without reference to the number 
of among whom the income or inheritance will be 
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of their country. 
JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for three minutes in whieh to make a personal 


explanation. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that that is 
in contravention of the 


F 


question of personal privilege. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why not withdraw the ques- 
tion? ; 


cacy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for two minutes in 
which to make a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is speaking to a question of 
personal privilege, and that is the only way that he can get in, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand that. I had 
wanted to ask for some time in which to discuss the affairs of 

I. W. W., but I found that it could not be done, so that I 
have to take this method. Later I hope to secure time for a 


organization, 
to the Government. The question I asked 


and preach disorder 
to defend them when they are in trouble. 
ADJOURNMENT: 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m., in accordance with the order heretofore made) 
the House adjourned until Friday, August 10, 1917, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of North Branch of the Susquehanna River, Pa. 
and N. V., including flood prevention and consideration of any 
proposition for cooperation on the part of local State interests 
(H. Doc. No. 320); to the Committee on Food Control and or- 
dered to be printed. 


2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 


with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of floods in the State of Kansas; investigation of 
the flood periods of the Kansas River and its tributaries, the 
Cottonwood and Neosho Rivers, in the State of Kansas, by an 
examination of the territory and from data already gathered 
by governmental, State, private efforts, and by the Board of En- 
gineers of the War Department, and to devise some general 
plan which will best guard against the recurrence of floods and 
diminish their damaging defects upon the lower valleys of the 
Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, and the Mississippi Rivers (H. Doc. 
No. 321); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and, ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Livingstone Channel, Detroit, Mich., 
with a view to securing increased width (H. Doc. No. 322); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication of the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the tempo- 
rary appointment of additional clerks and other employees in 
The Adjustant General’s Office of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 323) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a list of cases dismissed by the court for want of prose- 
cution, on motion of the defendants, which cases were referred 
to this court for adjudication by the House of Representatives 
(H. Doc. No. 324); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Coos Bay Harbor, Oreg., from the 
entrance to Smiths Mill (H. Doc. No. 325); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
78) to suspend, during the present war with Germany, the re- 
quirement that no less than $100 worth of labor shall be per- 
formed or improvements made on each mining claim during 
each year for all owners who, in lieu of such assessment work, 
expend the sum of $100 in the raising or manufacturing of 
products necessary for the maintenance of the Army, Navy, 
or people of the United States, or shall perform 25 days’ labor 
in any beneficial occupation, or pay into the Treasury of the 
United States $100, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 128), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 5710) to amend section 11 of 
the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal re- 
Serve act, as amended by the act of September 7, 1916; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 5711) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Dover, Me.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 5712) to make unlawful 
depositing in the mails of the United States advertisements of 
alleged exposures of the secret work of fraternal orders; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


By Mr. LOBECE: A bill (H. R. 5713) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a baby hospital camp in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 5714) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of St. Marys, in the State of 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 5715) to prohibit soldiers in 
the Army of the United States and seamen and marines in the 
Navy or Marine Corps of the United States from being sued, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 5716) to extend the franking 
privilege to the officers of State and county councils of defense; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 138) 
authorizing and requesting the President of the United States 
to suggest a world peace conference; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5717) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the name of George W. Smith; 
to the Committee-on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5718) to correct the military record of 
Joshua Main; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5719) granting a pension 
to Margery Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 5720) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet K. Bailie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (Ii. R. 5721) granting an increase 
of pension to Nelson McCleary; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 5722) for the relief of Ellen 
B. Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Interde- 
nominational Union of the city of Columbia, S. C., relative to 
the treatment of the negro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, against withdrawal of undergraduates 
from engineering and medical schools for enlistment in the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of United Catholic Societies of 
Belleville, III., indorsing peace movement recently introduced 
in the Senate; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Waska Tribe, No. 184; Ma- 
naimy Tribe, No, 118; and Tulpehocken Tribe, No. 181, Improved 
Order of Red Men; Winona Council, No. 63, and Robert Morris 
Council, No. 61, Order of Independent Americans, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in behalf of Senate joint resolution 84, authoriz- 
ing the drafting of certain aliens in the military service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of sundry residents cf Paterson, 
N. J., in support of woman suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of 79 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., in 
favor of House bill 5181 introduced by Mr. Mason; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RAINEY: Memorial of Scott County (III.) farmers, 
protesting against maximum grain prices; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, petition of William S. Sutton and 35 others of Easton, III., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, memorial of Camp 1067, Modern Woodmen of America, 
Grafton, III., protesting against exorbitant food prices; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Pasadena (Cal.) Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, protesting against citizens of 
the United States being called upon to sacrifice food in order 
that the same may be used in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Petitions of various branches of the 
Junior Order of American Mechanics of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania relating to immigration restriction; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Hazle Council, No. 258, Order of Independent 
Americans, of Hazleton, Pa., favoring Senate joint resolution 
No. 84; to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August &, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Saturday, August 4, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess, 

CONSERVATION OF FOOD—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 4961) to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, in some remarks I made day 
before yesterday regarding the representation of union labor on 
the Council of National Defense I stated that no labor-union 
men had been appointed except on Mr. Gompers’s committee, 
particularly not upon the committees on coal and railroads. I 
find that I am In error in that statement. Originally, there 
were no labor-union appointed except the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Wilson. Somewhat later the woman’s committee 
was appointed, and Miss Agnes Nestor, of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed. She is a labor-union member. Later the labor-union 
men belonging to the miners’ organization made complaint that 
they were not recognized, and several of their members were 
added to the committee on coal production, but none have been 
added to the committee on railroads or to any other of the 
great committees that are doing the practical work. 

I make this statement in order to correct any misunder- 
manate that may have been caused by my remarks day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
Mer a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names ; 


Bankbead Hale La Follette Shafroth 
Beckham Harding Lewis 
„EEE Beh 
ndegee cheo: ary a 
Calder Hollis Myers Smith, Md. 
Chamber Husting Nelson t 
Colt James New geni 
n SORNE GE Norris Suther 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Overman Thompson 
Dillingha anes Wash. n 
Fernald Kell Penrose Vardaman 
Fletcher Kendrick Pittman Wadsworth 
France Kenyon Pomerene Warren 
Gore King Reed Williams 
Gronna Kirby Saulsbury Woleott 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Rhode Island IMr. GERT] on official business, I expect him 
here later in the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness, 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is detained by i- 
ness in his family. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] is detained on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], on 
account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 


day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is detained from the Senate on 
important business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I wish to take up a few 
minutes in the diseussion of the bill. First, I wish to say some- 
thing in respect to the objection raised by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] to the conference report. I voted 
for the Hollis amendment to the bill, which provided that the 
provisions of the bill should not be construed to prevent strikes 
or peaceful picketing or in any way amend or repeal the provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act. I would not favor the clause striking 
out this amendment if I thought it had that effect. I do not 
think it has that effect. 

I understand that some arguments are going to be presented 
to the Senate to show that the bill ought not to be and can not 
be construed to have that effect; that is to say, to have the 
effect of repealing or amending the so-called Clayton Antitrust 


Act. I am frank to say, however, that the importance of this 
bill appeals to me to such an extent that I would feel war- 
ranted nevertheless in voting for the bill. 

I was sufficiently interested, however, in the argument made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, and by arguments already 
made upon the legal effect of striking out the Hollis amendment, 
to inquire from those who will have the administration of this 
law in their hands as to what construction would be placed 
FCC 

rm. 

I am authorized by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, to say 
that the administration does not construe this bill as prohibiting 
strikes and peaceful picketing and will not so construe the bill, 
and that the Department of Justice does not so construe the 
bill and will not so construe the bill. I am further advised that 
those who have interested themselves in protecting the rights of 
labor do not so construe the bill and will not so construe the bill, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do, 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator then say to us why the amend- 
ment which would have removed any necessity for construction, 
or any doubt, was stricken out? 

Mr. HUSTING. I can not answer that question with author- 
ity, but I understand it was stricken out because it was not 
thought necessary or essential, that it had no effect whatever. 
I think it would have been wiser to have left it in, but it was 
stricken out, I understand, upon the argument that it was un- 
necessary, that the act could not legally be construed in that 
way, and that it was surplusage or redundancy. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will yield further, of course that 
kind of a reason I hardly think is a correct reason, but I wish 
to ask the Senator a question, because I am interested in the 
assurances which he tells us have been given. Of course the See- 
retary of Labor will not be the man to enforce the criminal 
provisions of this statute, because he has nothing to do with the 
enforcement of the criminal provisions of such a statute. Con- 
sequently his assurances amount to nothing, except the opinion 
in so far as it was the opinion of a very fine gentleman. The 
only person who could control would be the Attorney General. 
Has the Senator talked with the Attorney General? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say that I have not. I have not talked 
with the Attorney General. However, I can say that the Secre- 
tary of Labor advised me that this was the opinion of the ad- 
ministration and the Department of Justice. He did not give 
it merely as a matter of belief on his part, but said that he was 
authorized to so state. 

Mr. REED. Now, may I ask one further question? Sup- 
pose that a complaint should be filed in a court of the United 
States charging the violation of this act, and that the case was 
lodged in court, and the judge of the court should hold that 
under the charge made a violation of the law had occurred, 
is the Senator prepared to say to the country that the At- 
torney General has stated that under such circumstances as 
that he would nullify the law and undertake to control the 
court? 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I can not say anything fur- 
ther than what I have already said. I do not presume any 
United States district attorney will prosecute any person under 
this law contrary to the interpretation placed upon the law 
itself by his superior officer. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri as well as the Senator from Wisconsin. My attention 
was greatly arrested and my interest very much aroused by the 
speech the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotris}] made 
upon this question. Upon investigation, stimulated by the 
speech of the Senator from New Hampshire, I am advised 
and I ask Senators what they have to say as to the conclusion 
I am about to utter—that the provisions we placed in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act in the closing days of its considera- 
tion—I do not know whether Senators recall how it came about, 
but the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusmcrws] is entitled to credit 
as having written it, and my participation in it was incidental, 
but it enables me to recall it with accuracy—to the effect that 
there shall not be prosecution of farmers’ organizations or 

thereof or of labor organizations or members thereof 
for any of the acts to which we particularty addressed our- 
selves as criminal concerning commercial bodies, would exclude 
the prosecutions of which the Senator from New Hampshire 
had such a sincere fear. 
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Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, that is my belief. I 
say to the distinguished Senator from Illinois, that is my 


of it; and not only is it my view, but, as I said before, it is the 


view of the administration, and I am advised 4s also the view 
of the Department of Justice and of very eminent and a 
meys on the floor. I think the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire made a very able argument, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing that, I can not agree with him in his conclusions. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from Minois [Mr. 
Lewis) seemed to address his remarks to me. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin pardon me long enough to reply? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certa 


weight must be given to the fact that the Senate, in order to 
remove all deubt and to make sure that a certain meaning 
would be given to the act, added an amendment expressly ex- 
cepting labor organizations from the terms of the law we are 
now about to enact. That amendment having been objected to 
by the other House and having been stricken out in confer- 
, ence, the court will be compelled to give to that circumstance 
great weight, and the weight it will have will be in the direc- 
tion of indicating that the legislative intent was something 
other and different from that which they struck out. That 
which they struck out was a clause excepting labor organiza- 
tions; and, adding that consideration to the argument which 
was presented in regard to the language of the act itself, I 
have but little doubt that the act proposes to do exactly what 
the Senator from New Hampshire says it will do. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
will allow me, I desire to say that there is a great deal in what 
the Senator from Missouri says as to two legal points; one, 
that where a later act covers a subject matter generally, ft will 
be presumed to be ‘the last expression, and therefore the ex- 
clusive one; but, Mr. President, I take it that since the case of 
Claflin against the United States, as early as Ninety-sixth 
United States down to the present day, repeal by implication 
is not only not favered but before a later act can be regarded 
as repealing some previous act, the particular subject matter 
Gaimed to have been repealed must have been referred to, and 
that it is not repealed merely because the su act is 


ibsequent d 
posterior in date. Therefore I can not adopt the view that this 


ioe Darga eric tnd won di ice eR E ares im zee a tg 
Similar subject mutter. 

Now, as to the second point which the Senator from Missouri 
makes, it is a very strong point and one which we lawyers 
know is always convincing, that where a matter has ‘been con- 
sidered and construction given and the body having jurisdic- 
tien rejects it, it is to be assumed that they 
ground that they disagree from it. I think that would be very 


weighty were it net for the fact that we have evidence before 


us that it may have been rejected because the same matter had 
been previously taken care of in other legislation and the same 
object achieved without making it necessary to be repeated, 
and that therefore it may have been dismissed because it was 
a mere repetition and unnecessary. If we have not that con- 
struction, fhe Senator from Missouri must be admitted as be- 
ing absolutely correct in the construction he makes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 2 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to conclude my argument, un- 
less the Senstor from Missouri desires to ask a question. 

Mr. REED. I simply desire, in a word, to say that I do 
not understand the remark of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] to the effect that this language having been stricken 


thas nothing whatever to do with 
passed law. If the terms of 


societies, but that 
of a subsequently the la 
‘passed are brond enough to incl 


rejected on the 


Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I merely want to say a word 
in reply to the eminent Senator from Missouri [Mr.-Rreep]. If 
the so-called Hollis amendment had been stricken out without 
anything having been said about it or without anyene claiming 
Se nes ae ek Ge a T it was for 

FFV 
„ Clayton Act or the Federal Trade Commission 


Clayton Act. So the action of many Senators and their votes 
ee ee n the assumption that it does not so modify, 
amend, repeal that act, and the fact that others do think so 


or 
have no other effect than to put their opinion against the 
-pinions of those who believe otherwise. 

I should have liked the bill better if this provision had re- 
mained in CC 
for a quibble or a chance for a difference of opinion. I should 


to food and fuels, so that in case of an emergency, 
which is likely to arise at any moment, we should have been 
in a position to properly defend ourselves in this war. There 
has got to be such a concentration of power, net only over food- 
stuffs and fuels but over everything which may enter into or be 


te my wishes, but I hope that other bills will be introduced 
taking care of the situation. They ought to be introduced at 
once and be passed; and if there is any division of opinion here 
upen the question of what effect this propesed legislation will 
have on the antitrust laws, let a bill be introduced embedying 
the Hollis amendment, and let it go through both Houses, as I 
think it will without much opposition. Then all uncertainty will 
be swept away. 

But notwithstanding that this bill is not exactly as I would 
have it if I had the writing of it, it is necessary to pass this bill 
at once. We have listened to attacks on men, attacks on the 
administration, instead of what 1 think ought to be the prevafii- 
ing sort ef argument; that is, argument on the merits of the bill. 
I desire to speak for just a little while on the merits of this 
measure. ‘The attacks that have been made here against Mr. 
Hoover are not, in my humble judgment, pertinent to the con- 
sideration of this bill. If Mr. Hoover does not fulfill his duties 
properly, the President has authority at any time to put some- 
body else in his place, and if that man does not fulfill the duties 
of the office the President has the right to supplant him. 

I have no doubt that in the administration of the various laws 
and the new laws being put upon the statute books there will 
have to be a sifting until the right man is found to-oc- 
cupy the right place. I do not think that is the case as to Mr? 
Hoover, although the fate of food administrators the world ever 
has not been a happy one. Perhaps the trouble that has come to 
Mr. Hoover at the outset is the forerunner of what is going to 
be heaped upon his head before he gets through with this busi- 
ness. Oertainly he has not received very much encouragement 
from this Chamber. I understand the effect of a good ‘many ef 
these speeches made here has been to discourage housekeepers 
in cooperating with Mr. Hoover. I understand that they have 
acted like a wet blanket on the proposition. Yet Mr. Hoover is 
a man of courage, a man of ability, and I look to see him push 
through the mists and throw off this load of opprobrium that 
has been heaped upon his head, and rise to the occasion as we 
have a right to expect of him and as the world expects of him. 

No man can obtain the prominence of Mr. Hoover or earn the 
reputation he has earned in two years’ time unless he has great 
merit; and when the world approves a man for what he has done 
I think it IM becomes his fellow citizens, upon mere suspicion or 
upon mere personal dislike or whatever it may be, to question 
not only his ability but his good faith and his general character 
and reputation, 

Tsay that it seems to me that the attacks that have been made 
en Mr. Hoover have not alone hit Mr. Hoover but have hit the 
Whole system and have hit the administration. It would be a 
bad ‘thing, indeed, if it were net for the fact, as I have said 
before and as I repeat now, that, notwithstanding all the attacks 
that have been made upon the administration over the shoulders 
of some one else, these volleys have been deflected ‘back against 
those who have fired the shots, and that the President te-day 
stands higher in ‘the confidence of the people of the United States 
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than any other one man who can be named. He is the man, 
after all, who has got to attend to this business; he is the man 
back of whom this country has got to mobilize its resources ; he is 
the man back of whom we have got to put all of our punch and 
all of our strength; he is the man around whom the people can 
rally, and, notwithstanding, I say, all the attacks that have 
been made upon him, notwithstanding all the obstructions that 
have been laid in his path, he is the man around whom the 
people are going to rally; he is the man in whom they have con- 
fidence, and he is the man to whom the people want us to intrust 
this power. 

It is a good thing that is so, because in a country like this we 
can not replace the President of the United States. He is the 
man whom the people elected last November; he is the man 
who, for good or ill, we have got to trust with the conduct of the 
war. I say the people knew their business when they elected 
him to that high office and not some one of the men who have 
been criticizing him so much. I think the people exercised a 
great deal of discretion and discrimination and wisdom in 
electing him President of the United States instead of one of 
those men who are criticizing him and who think they can run 
the country better than he can. It is easy to criticize, it is easy 
to attack, it is easy to shoot when you can not be shot at in re- 
turn, but it is a far different thing when the responsibility is 
placed upon your own shoulders and when you are the man who 
has got to cast the deciding vote upon all these momentous 
questions. 

If I understand the sentiment of the people of this country 
correctly or in the least apprehend what they are thinking, I 
say that they are not lying awake nights for fear of the power 
that is being put in the hands of the President or that may be 
put in his hands, but they are lying awake nights because they 
are afraid that Congress will not give the President of the 
United States the power that he needs to properly defend this 
country. I say it is ungenerous and unjust to attack him and 
to withhold from him power that he must have properly to con- 
duct this great war and at the same time to put all the re- 
sponsibility upon him for its successful outcome. 

We are up against a dangerous situation in this country. I 
think, beyond any doubt, we are up against the most dangerous 
situation this country has been in since the Civil War. Either 
this country is going to be defeated or it is going to be vic- 
torious, and if it is defeated somebody is going to dictate the 
terms of peace, and that will not be us, but will be the man who 
has set the world on fire, the man who has been concocting plans 
for over a quarter of a century to ensnare the world, the man 
who is responsible for all the diabolical deeds that have been 
done in the three years that have elapsed, the man who is trying 
to dominate the world, the man who in three years of war has 
done things to which I do not believe the inventive genius and 
the diabolical cunning of Satan himself could have added any- 
thing. 

If you read the history of this war and the things that have 
been done in the name of Germany, I say even Satan himself 
could not have added anything to the horror of it if he had 
exercised his most inventive genius. Devilishness has done its 
absolute worst. How would we like to have that kind of a 
man tell us, tell the people of this country, what we must and 
what we must not do? How would we like to have a taste of 
what Belgium, of what Roumania, of what France, of what 
other nations of the world have suffered at his hands? Yet we 
talk about these things and talk about our situation as though 
we were discussing a moot case, as though we were not con- 
cerned with a condition but were theorizing as to whether this 
thing or that thing is a nice thing, a pleasant thing for the people 
to have put upon them. 

Nobody wants this war; nobody says this is a pleasant war, 
or that any wars are pleasant; nobody wants to have his busi- 
ness interfered with; nobody wants to be drafted and go to war; 
but we are in war, we have been shoved into it by the powers 
that are seeking to dominate this world, and the sole question is 
whether we are going to properly defend ourselves against 
that power. That is the only question. It is not a question as 
to whether the President should have autocratic power or powers 


that he ought not to enjoy in time of peace, but I say it comes 


right down to the question whether we want to be defeated or 
not, whether we want to win this war or not. If we want to win 
this war, and do not want somebody else's will to be imposed upon 
us, we must do the things that are necessary to be done to bring 
about the desired result. All other things, in my judgment, are 
irrelevant and immaterial as long as we confine our warfare 
within the bounds of moral and international law. 

We are sending men to Europe. Thousands have already 
gone over there. Thousands may bé on the way. Thousands 
and tens of thousands are still to go there. Do we lose all our 


interest in these troops, in the provisioning of these troops, 
when they go-across there? Is not this matter here at home 
something that pertains to this war? Have not these men got 
to be provisioned? Have not they got to be provided with 
ammunition? Have not they got to be provided with guns? 
Have not they got to be provided with everything that is. 
necessary to maintain an army? And if so, are we going to 
go back on these boys after they go across the sea and with- 
hold or so delay our aid as to render our aid of no use and 
unavailing? 

What must our men think when they go to Europe, braving 
not only the dangers of the submarine but braving the perils 
of the trenches, to go up against the worst that this world 
has ever known, and then see this Congress haggling and 
haggling about whether we ought to do this thing or that thing 
to help them? 

This matter has been going on for six or seven weeks. What 
is our situation to-day? We have heard attacks, as I have 
said before, made on Mr. Hoover and made on the administra- 
tion, but where are the attacks made on the men who are manipu- 
lating food prices and making it almost impossible for people 
to liye, making their conditions almost intolerable? They are 
going right along. ‘The harvest is on. The grain is cut. It is 
being hauled to the elevators. It is being bought and sold; 
and while this Congress has been talking about it the things 
which it was intended to reach are fast passing beyond its 
jurisdiction. If this bill does not become a law before next 
November, how can it affect the present conditions now or 
relieve them? And as we have delayed it two months, to that 
extent we have rendered it useless as to transactions already 
made, 

- The real situation we are in has not been discussed much. 
I want to repeat what I said not long ago, that you can not 
expect men to remain contented if they have to starve to death; 

and conditions are fast becoming such that in the time of the 
greatest prosperity this country has ever known the wage 
earner can not make both ends meet. Some of the wage earn- 
ers are being’ taken and put in the trenches—some of those who 
will not ask for exemption, because they would rather fight and 
die for their country than beg to be left at home to take care 
of their families. Yet you are doing all of these things and 
are not raising your hand to help the people that are in actual 
distress; and that there is distress everybody knows. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Senate by going 
over ground that I have been over before on this same 
question, but I want to say just a word on the coal question 
in the United States, and especially in the Northwest. It is 
not a question any more of months that we can consider this 
thing; it is a question of days. I have just returned from a 
trip to Wisconsin. I took occasion to look into our coal situa- 
tion there. Our coal warehouses are empty. Milwaukee, I 
have been informed, has 70 per cent of its normal supply for 
this time of the year; but outside of Milwaukee the State has 
only a negligible percentage of its supply. We have our frosts 
early in September. We begin to heat our houses early in 
October. What are we going to do? We have not got any 
coal. When we inquire into the reasons why we have not got 
any coal, what do we find? We find that some people are afraid 
to buy now, because they have to pay $10 or $11 or $12 a ton 
for anthracite coal. The local coal dealer says he can not get 
any coal because there is no market. I saw letters—I wish I 
had them here, so that I could put them into the Recorp— 
from wholesale coal dealers to these local men, saying that they 
would only accept tentative contracts for coal; that they could 
not insure their getting their normal winter supply; that they 
would do the best they could. You go to the wholesale dealer, 
and he says that he has not got any orders, on the one hand, 
or says that he can not get cars to bring them to his docks on 
the other. You go to the coal operators, and they say that the 
railroads will not haul the coal. You go to the railroads, and 
they say that the coal operators are not bringing the coal, are 
not loading the cars; and do you know what is happening all 
this time? Thousands and thousands of tons of shipping are 
going up the Great Lakes empty. 

We have great ore-carrying vessels that carry ore from ‘Duluth 
to eastern ports, to Ohio ports, to Erie, Pa., and to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and ordinarily haul coal back again. These ore freighters 
probably can load 10,000 tons or more of ore. What are they 
doing? They carry ore from Duluth to the Lake ports I have 
mentioned, but are now going back empty to Superior. They 


are going back empty to Superior instead of hauling coal to the 
Northwest, and they are soon going to need it there. When you 
inquire into the reason why that is, these ship men say that the 
coal men do not furnish them any coal to carry. When you ask 
the railroad men they say that the coal men at the mines refuse 
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to furnish coal to load the cars. When you go to the coal men 
they say that the railroads do not furnish the ears; and all the 
time what is happening? Why, the season is advancing, and 
next month, when the frost comes on and we have got to have 
coal to heat our houses, there will not be any coal in the North- 


west. What will be the result then? The people will freeze 
in their houses unless drastic measures are taken at once to 
compel the coal to be sent out to the great Northwest, where it 
seon will be a necessity. Instead of getting coal when every- 
one knows it soon will be needed, the coal dealers and the coal 
operators and the railroads are engaged in a three-cornered 
debate as to the prices of coal and of transportation. Instead 
of delivering the goods, they are talking prices. Instead of 
trying to serve the public, they are thinking only of their own 


profit. 

This is no exaggeration. This is a fact. I have taken occasion 
here for the last two or three days to go from one department 
to another to find out what can be done, and I am told that up 
to now they are helpless; that they have no power; that this 
bill is being held up, and that they are helpless to do anything. 
I went to the Council of National Defense and talked with one 
of the prominent men at its head, and he tells me that they are 
helpless to compel these boats or the coal men or the railroads, 
whoever is to blame, to ship coal into the Northwest. Now, let 
this talk go on a little longer, let this discussion go on just 
another month, and does anybody think that in the course of 
two or three weeks they can supply the great Northwest for 
this coming winter with anywhere near an adequate supply of 
coal? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. REED. Simply in the interest of accuracy—and I feel 
sure the Senator wants to be accurate—— 

Mr. HUSTING. I always try to be. 

Mr. REED. I call his attention to the fact that this bill when 
it came to us contained practically no provision which would 
have enabled anything of a substantial character te be done 
with the coal mines; that it was during the discussion here in 
this Chamber that the Committee on Interstate Commerce teok 
up that question, and that it was as a result of the discussions 
here and the investigations of that committee that the very 
strong and forceful provision regarding coal control was put into 
this measure; and it was put in so late, it came here so late in 
the discussion, that there was, I think, only one speech made 
in regard to it before the vote came. N 

Mr. HUSTING. That is undoubtedly correct, as the Senator 
says; but you want to remember that this food bill came up 
when the foed situation was acute and not the coal situation, 
and I am sure that if the coal provision had not gotten in this 
bill it would have gotten in some other bill before this time, 


and probably would have passed long before this, But being | 


in this bill, it remains inoperative until the bill is passed. I 
say this more for the purpose of bringing it to public attention, 
or as much for that purpose as to criticize the delay of the bill; 
ra Len trying te show, in addition, the necessity of a bill of 

s kind. : 

I say that if this bill is delayed another three or fuur weeks. 
and we do not get relief in the Northwest, with a sufficient sup- 
ply of coal to heat our houses, to say nothing about running the 
factories, just merely to keep people alive, how in the world 
can we in three or four weeks, in view of the congested condi- 
tions of transportation, hope to secure enough coal to keep us 
alive? How in the world can we expect to get coal into Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas, and perhaps farther 
25 e moas in time to save the people from actually freezing to 

eat 

It shows how helpless this Government is when it is in the 
elutches of men who run public utilities and coal mines, and 
things of that sort, for themselves as their private property. 
I just want to point that out in passing. I am not going to 
dwell on that; but it just shows that here is a great, big coun- 
try, engaged in a war with a European power, unable to compel 
the people who have secured possession of our coal mines or 
pre poopie a run our railroads, wherever the fault may be, 

o som ug that will keep our people from starving or 
from freezing to death. 

Does anybody think for a moment that it is going to avail 
us to send soldiers over to Europe to fight for this country and 
have our people killed here at home at the hands of our own 
citizens? Not only that, but do you think the people are going 
to stand it? Does anybody for a moment believe that people 
sre going to starve to death and freeze to death and not call 


somebody to account either for the delays that have been inter- 
posed in this legislation, or call to account these men who are 
responsible for this condition—the private persons who are 
responsible for it? 

There are two reasons, as I said before, for this condition. 


Somebody is going to be called to account for this. People 
will not starve or freeze twice. If the food situation this next 
than it was or worse than it has been, or the 
are going to freeze in their own homes, these interests 

and men that are responsible for it will not only 
upon for an accounting, but they will never have a 

t again. They ought to take notice of this, be- 
cause the people of this country will not tolerate such treatment. 
demonstrated here that if in times of plenty, 
when there is ample supply of fuel and plenty of coal in the 


I say, not only for the purpose of this bill but for the purpose 
of similar bills that are shortly coming after, that it is enough 
that we have an outside enemy to {ght without being distressed 
with this sort of situation here at home. Instead of everybody 
pulling together here to defeat the common enemy we have 
got to be engaged here in trying to save ourselves from our 
local troubles. I have mentioned some of them here. I refer 
to those men who are looking on and debating and debating 
the coal situation as to price, and talking and talking when we 
are staring the coming winter right in the face and know that 
unless coal is brought to our door our people will have to suffer. 
These troubles weaken the Government and strengthen our 
enemy. z 

I say that it seems to me that the ađministration is not getting 
the support it ought to get from Congress—not so much in the 
final result, because it so happens that everything that has been 
demanded eventually has been given to the administration; but 
it has been given slowly. It has been given grudgingly, distrust- 
fully, sullenly, and all the time these grants of power have been 
opposed, have been attacked. There has been going out to the 
country a stream of cold water that is having its effect. It has 
not had its full effect because the people have confidence in 
their administration ; but it is having a certain amount of effect 
in the enthusiasm of the people and in raising in the 
people's minds distrust of their own Government. 

Instead of attacking our foe, instead of pointing out to the 
people the dangers that we are in of being overwhelmed by this 
enemy—which, if it-ever sets foot upon this soil will bring home 
to us the most terrible visitation that has ever been visited upon 
any people—instead of urging concerted effort and cooperation, 
I say this stream of influence has been going out and having 
only the effect of obstructing and discouraging the people and 
not of enthusing them. Why do not all of us try to inspire the 
people with faith and conviction instead of constantly trying to 
shake their faith and confidence in their Government? Why 
not try to cement our people together instead of tearing them 
apart? Why not encourage the President instead of trying our 
best to discourage him and distrust him? 

Is that going to do any good? It is said that wholesome 
criticism is a good thing. Of course it is; but destructive 
criticism—criticism that is only aimed for the purpose of 
bringing the administration into disrepute—can have no good 
results. It can have only bad results; and why do we do it? 
Certainly there is no man in Congress that wants to see this 
country overwhelmed and defeated. Then why this constant 
attack? Why this constant obstruction against something that 
finally is going to be done anyway and is done? 

I want to restate what I have said on numerous other ocea- 
sions. It seems to me we have got all the trouble in fighting the 
men who are seeking our undoing at the outset. I do not charge 
any Senator with willful misconduct or question his motives. 
He doubtless has good reasons for what he is doing and saying, 
but I can not for the life of me understand why Congress or 
the people of the United States want to concern themselves with 
anything in this hour other than to defeat the enemy, Clearly 
with us the issue is the autocracy or the democracy of the 
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world. The issue is our independence, our democracy as well. 
So it is not a question of whether you are in favor of the food 
bill or against it as a general proposition. If it is necessary, 
then its passage involves the question whether you are in favor 
of democracy or autocracy, because that is going to be the effect 
of this war. Either autocracy is going to be enthroned in the 
world or democracy is going to be established. That is as clear 
as crystal, as clear as day. 

It does not make any difference any longer why this hap- 
pened or that happened. It does not make any difference how 
some looked at one or the other of the issues.antedating the 
war. The question now is simply and purely, Are you in favor 
of autocracy or are you in favor of the democracy of the world? 
Are you in favor of the United States or are you in favor of 
Germany? Are you in favor of supporting this administration 
to defeat Germany or are you going to do all you can to ob- 
struct, hinder, and delay this country in defeating Germany? 
That there should be differences of opinion on matters of legis- 
lation, of course, is inevitable, but it only ought to be in such 
manner as not to obstruct something that is a crying need, 
for we have about the biggest job on our hands we have ever 
undertaken as a Nation. It will require not only all the phys- 
ical forces that we can muster but all the moral forces, spiritual 
forces, we can muster to win this war. Whoever fails to give 
his moral support to his country in times like this, whether in 
private or public life, has assumed a heavy responsibility. The 
people whom we are fighting are united. Germany is united to 
aman. Are we going to be less united? In preparing for war, 
time is of the very essence. Delays are dangerous always, but 
in war times often fatal. Germany owes a debt of gratitude 
to her enemies for their delays. Are we going to make the 
same mistakes that were made by Germany’s foes in Europe, 
always to get there just a little bit too late? 

There are two ways by which we can defeat ourselves. One 
is by not mobilizing our forces at all; the other is by mobilizing 
our forces too late. If we do not get a million soldiers over 
there before Germany gets 2,000,000 soldiers more under arms, 
we are not accomplishing anything; but if we get our forces 
there before she can mobilize any additional forces—or, rather, 
before time can mobilize for her any more forces by the grow- 
ing up of her young men into military age—that is the way we 
can defeat Germany. We can not defeat her by holding back 
and by not getting started just as quickly as we can. We can 
only defeat her by increasing the allied forces in a greater 
measure than Germany does hers. 

I am speaking not only for this bill but for bills that may 
come hereafter. 

In fact, there is only one thing for any man to determine for 
himself, and that is whether this war ought to be won or lost. 
If it is not to be lost, every man has got to do his duty, and 
the affairs of this country have got to be put in the hands of 
a man who can deliver the punch. It has got to be done 
quickly. It has got to be done with all the forces—physical, 
spiritual, and moral—which we can bring in order to rescue 
the world from the danger that has been hanging over at least 
the Eastern Hemisphere for three years. If we do not do 
that, we shall have to answer to posterity, we shall have to 
answer to history, and if anyone is in part even responsible 
for that result he has indeed a heavy responsibility to be ac- 
countable for. 

This country ought to be united; it ought to be united to a 
man. ‘These insidious influences that have been at work here 
have been at work in Russia and have torn Russia all to pieces. 
The deplorable condition of Russia to-day is due to the same 
influences that started to divide our people in this country, and 
those forces are working day and night in this country now. 
The pity of it is that they find oftentimes instruments here in 
this country with which to carry on their nefarious and trea- 
sonable work. If this influence is not stamped out in this 
country, even though we issue successfully out of this war, if 
it is not exterminated, it will yet keep on and tend to divide 
our people permanently. We have influences here in the United 
States that are doing the Kaiser’s work for him, forces that 
started 80 years ago and are at work here to-day. They have 
been enabled through the press and through organizations, old 
and new, political and nonpolitical, sectarian and nonsectarian, 
to set our people one against the other and against their own 
Government. 

Those forces ought to be hunted down and exterminated, be- 
cause if they are not exterminated they will have to be dealt with 
after the war is over. Last fall we all knew that many crawled 
on their hands and knees to curry their favor and to get their 
votes, and the chances are they will do it again if it is deemed 
politically expedient to do so. These forces that are more Ger- 
man than American, that find nothing good in our Government 


and nothing bad in that of our enemies, ought to reap the oppro- 
brium they so justly earned and be brought into such disrepute 
that decent men, yes, decent politicians, would shun them like the 
pest. f 

Now, we can not afford to have any division in this country. 
If any substantial portion of the people of this country are 
divided from the Government, we shall have to pay the penalty. 
The way we can bring this war to a speedy end is for the people 
to unite together on one purpose, one supreme purpose, the 
supreme purpose of the hour. If they do that, no American need 
fear the consequences. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I think it is eminently 
unfortunate that Senators can not discuss the merits or de- 
merits of any particular measure without imputing improper 
motives to those who happen to differ from them. Personalities 
are always objectionable in discussion and indicate a weak- 
ness in the speaker or want of merit in the measure which he 
advocates. Sometimes it is both. In answer to any intima- 
tion that I have been a party to a scheme to delay, prevent, 
or postpone the final vote on any measure I can say that I 
have probably spent less time on my feet in the Senate than 
any other Member of this body who attends upon its delibera- 
tions as regularly as I do. Any suggestion, therefore, of that 
kind is utterly devoid of truth. It is not my proper function 
to animadvert upon the conduct of other Senators. They are 
doubtless doing that which their sense of obligation to their 
constituents and the country generally demands that they 
should do, and doing it quite as well as I could do it. But I 
do want to say that I am nauseated with this pharasaical 
noise that we hear upon the floor of the Senate too, often 
that somebody or some Senator is withholding from the Presi- 
dent of the United States the support which the President 
should have if this war is to be brought to a successful termi- 
nation. As a matter of fact, I suspect the patriotism of a 
man who feels called upon to impute bad motives to somebody 
else in order to prove the good motives which actuate him. 
The man who undertakes to make out somebody else a sinner 
in order to prove himself a saint will bear watching. I think 
if there was more attention paid to the golden rule in sena- 
torial discussion we would do more work and better work and 
do it in less time. 

Mr. President, I was very much pleased on yesterday when 
the honorable Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] se- 
cured unanimous consent to vote upon this conference report 
at 4 o'clock this afternoon. This question has been thoroughly 
discussed, every phase adequately considered, and I think the 
time has arrived when the matter ought to be disposed of 
finally. I am going to vote for the conference report, not be- 
cause I approve everything that has been done or everything 
that the report contains, but for the reason that I believe it is 
the best that can be hoped for in the circumstances. 

I confess that I was somewhat disappointed when the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate found that they were unable 
to induce the conferees on the part of the House to insert cer- 
tain amendments that they did not return to the Senate: for 
instructions instead of going to the Executive for absolution 
from their senatorial obligations. 

But that is in accord- with the custom prevailing in Wash- 
ington to-day in matters touching legislation. It is a melan- 
choly fact that that pride in the independence of the legislative 
department of the Government which was so splendidly mani- 
fested by Senators in days gone by is no longer observable in 
this Chamber. Really, to show independence of executive domi- 
nation often subjects a Senator to the criticism at the hands 
of the servile and sycophantic self-constituted censors as being 
disloyal to the Government 

Mr. President, this bill, I am afraid, is going to be disappoint- 
ing both to its proponents and those opposing it. I hope it will 
prove a disappointment to those who doubt its merit. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator referred to the proposition that 
the Senate conferees should have returned to the Senate for 
instructions. I wish to say to the Senator that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate endeavored to do that. The bill and 
the papers were in the hands of the House conferees. The par- 
liamentary situation was such that the Senate conferees could 
not return to the Senate for instructions without the consent of 
the House conferees. That they refused to give. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am very glad to have that statement 
from the able Senator, because I think it is well for the Senate 
to preserve somewhat its constitutional independence and dig- 
nity and to maintain its rights as a coordinate branch of the 
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Government. It so rarely does anything of that kind that I am 
delighted to have the assurances of the honorable Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Do I understand the Senator correctly to 
say that when the Senate appoints conferees those conferees 
can not return to the body which appointed them without the 
consent of the House conferees? 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand the parliamentary situation 
the Senate requested the conference. The House thereupon sent 
the bill to conference. The matter was in their hands, I know 
I asked permission to go back to the Senate for instructions as 
to the amendment relative to the war committee, and it was 
the unanimous sentiment that we could not do it, and parliamen- 
tarians in the Senate, I understand, so hold. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I do not pretend to be 
a parliamentarian, but I am astounded that anybody should 
think that the agents of the Senate can not use their own judg- 
ment to walk out of the room if they desire before yielding 
or coming to a conclusion on any matters submitted to the 
conference committee, and can not come back to the Senat 
and get the views of the Senate as to whether they should yiel 
or not. 

Mr. NELSON. I think, if the Senator from Mississippi will 
allow me, the trouble grows out of this situation: The bill being 
in the possession of the House, necessarily the first action on 
the conference report would have to be taken there. Until the 
House acted it could not come back here to be acted upon at 
All. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree entirely with the Senator that 
there could have been no conference report made here before it 
was made in the House. That is not what I am asking. 

Mr. NELSON, For that reason the Senate conferees were 
handicapped in the manner the Senator from Iowa has stated. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, They may have thought that they were 
handicapped, but the Senate conferees could certainly have 
walked out of that conference room, having said to the House 
conferees, “ Gentlemen, you are asking us to yield on all these 
points. We do not feel like doing it without consulting the 
body that instructed us. We will go back and submit it to 
them and.meet with you later.” There is nothing that could 
possibly have prevented that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is no doubt about the view of the 
honorable Senator from Connecticut being correct. In my 
judgment there were two ways open to the conferees. They 
could either refuse to concur and come back to the Senate for 
direction or they could have gone on and depended upon the 
Senate to reject the conference report if they disapproved it. 
That was not done, but I am glad to know that all the conferees 
on the part of the Senate were not in favor of supine acqui- 
escence in the Executive order. Some little sense of inde- 
pendence is better than nothing. Mr, President, I shall not 
delay action upon this measure or consume the time which 
other Senators may desire in discussing the bill. I am not one 
of those favoring the bill who insist on taking all the time 
that should be devoted to discussing the merits or demerits of 
the measure in criticism of some Senator who may oppose the 
bill. I think it is unfortunate to delay action upon a measure 
in an effort to pick flaws in somebody else with the manifest 
purpose of proving loyalty to the administration by undertaking 
to show that some other Senator is disloyal. I desire action 
upon this bill at the earliest possible moment. I expect to 
vote for it, but I fear it is going to be a disappointment, a sad 
disappointment, to the people who are expecting some relief 
from it. 

After listening to the speech of the able and patriotic Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], I came to the conclusion that John 
Law, at the high tide of his influence in France in 1719, never 
promised more to the people of France with his famous “ Missis- 
sippi scheme“ and accomplished less in their behalf than the 
administrator of this law will be able to give to the people of 
the United States. I am afraid that the luscious fruit held 
‘fat to the hungry will turn to ashes upon the famishing lips 
of the people. But the people are hoping and demanding some- 
thing, They are hungry; poverty stares them in the face. They 
desire that something shall be done in their behalf. War con- 
ditions are unbearable. Of course I know it is not within the 
power of Congress to give them what they want; but, I repeat, 
they want something; they need something; they. are hoping 
for something; and if we shall be guilty of a little economic 
bread-pill therapeutics, which we are doing when we enact this 


law, I am sure the people will pardon us under the circum- 
stances. God knows I would that we had the power to give the 
people what they need. : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think that during the 
course of this debate I should say a few words and put in the 
Recorp some matters relating to a subject which has been 
alluded to in the course of the debate, although perhaps not 
very germane to any of the provisions of this food-control bill. 
The matter relates to the construction of the military canton- 
ments, and was first referred to by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN] day before yesterday, and by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WApswortH] in his able discussion yesterday. 
The Senator from Illinois, as I understood him, criticized the 
Government or the War Department for some extravagance 
and waste in the matter of letting the contracts, in the em- 
ployment of labor, and in the purchase of material used in the 
building of the several cantonments. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. Would the Senator from South Dakota be good 
enough to designate the Senator from Illinois to whom he 
alludes? I know that my colleague does not shirk the re- 
sponsibility and I desire to have him designate him. 

Mr. STERLING. I allude to Senator SHERMAN, the colleague 
of the Senator now on the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. I do not care to be confused as to my views 
on those particular subjects. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from New York, in his dis- 
cussion yesterday, did not criticize the department or the Gov- 
ernment for any waste or extravagance, but that which he sought 
to criticize in regard to cantonment construction was the secrecy 
with which the work was done, the contracts let, and so forth. 
He rightly thought more publicity in this respect, as well as in 
the exercise of the powers conferred by the food-control bill, 
would inspire greater confidence on the part of the people. 

Mr. President, in regard to the construction of these canton- 
ments, I heard two months ago, more or less, of individual 
criticism of the methods of the Government in letting con- 
tracts for such construction, costing, as is estimated, nearly 
$90,000,000, and I have seen statements in the newspapers to the 
effect that the Government was paying extravagant wages and 
extravagant prices for material that entered into the building of 
these cantonments. Having that in view, and desiring to know, 
so far as could be known, the facts, on June 15 I introduced a 
resolution—Senate resolution 85—which I ask may at this point 
in my remarks be printed in the Recorp, so that it may appear 
in close connection with the answer of the Secretary of War, 
which I shall next present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 

Resolwed, That the Committee ov Military Affairs be, and is hereby, 
directed to at once make inquiry and investigation as to buildings con- 
structed, or to be constructed, at the various cantonments lately desig- 
nated and established on the order or approval of the Secretary of War 
throughout the United States for the mobilization of troops, and that 
such inquiry relate to the following: 

First. The kind and character. of buildings constructed or to be 
constructed at such cantonments, including the material entering into 
such construction. 

md. The estimated cost of such construction at each of the 
various cantonments. 


The nature and basis of the contract or contracts entered or to 


Third. 
be entered into by the War Department for such construction and the 


nties for the performance thereof by contractors, together with 
the basis of compensation for such contractors, 

Fourth, The wages or compensation paid per diem or otherwise to 
carpenters and mechanics engaged in such construction as compared 
with the usual and ordinary wages for like labor or services. 

Fifth. The price paid for material used in such construction as com- 
pared with the average market price of like material. 

And that said committee make such investigation and report thereon 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, my resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and by that committee 
was referred to the Secretary of War. The Secretary of War 
has made answer, and by the permission of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Senator in charge of the 
pending bill, I have here the answer of the Secretary of War, 
with liberty to use and make it public. I ask to have it read 
for the purpose of doing justice to the Secretary of War and his 
management of this important work and for the information of 
everybody concerned. I send to the Secretary’s desk first the 
letter of the Secretary of War, of date July 26, and ask that it 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
; War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 26, 221. 
The CHAIMMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 

Sin: In compliance with your request of the 18th instant that the 
Senate Committee on Mi Affairs be furnished with any informa- 
— — one to Senate resolution 85, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 

be in the 1 of the War ent, the following 
oe et te eubmitted, e in being answered in their order: 
At each of the 1 Serer ronan 21 for the National 
are now being constructed a 


tely from 1,000 to 1,250 ings, 

in sine from 43 feet Bc Pe ae teet to 14 feet by 14 eet, About 

one-half of the buildings are larger size. Some of these buildings 
are wick papal the balance s are one-story. 

of wood, will be roofed with felt patent 

Second. The estimated average approximate cost of the canton- 
„600,000. The largest cantonment is at Fort Riley, Kans., 

ted approximate 1 


smal Creek, Mich. intended 
36, men, ua its 9 ap rine oe cost is $4,900,000. In this 
estimated cost is included the e of the land, building of bar- 
racks, officers’ quarters, storehouses, gin a stables, railroads, high- 
ways, streets, power plants, refrigerators, ice piana plumbing —.— 


They are 


steam-heating system, garbage incinerators, N 
ti protection appliances, stoves for heating, Panes for coo : com, 
ae matresses. In fact, each cantonment will be a complete city for 


ulation of 40,000 people, with all facilities, plants, and appliances 
ge N modern living conditions, 

ubmitted herewith is a copy of the form of contract which 
has been made with each of the contractors for cantonment construc- 
tion. e of the work, with the exception of roads, at each 
cantonment has n awarded to a single contractor. The ranty of 
performance is contained in the bond required by article 9 of the contract. 

Fourth. The contract N that the contractor shall mabe no de- 

ture from the standard rate of wages paid as of June 1, 1917, in the 
locality where the work is being done without the prior consent and 
approval of the 8 officer. 
n some cases it has been found necessary, in order to secure the 
number of canton and mechanics required and to induce them 
to leave their homes and undertake this rush work, to pay a slight 
advance over the locally prevailing union rate of wage. Annexed 
hereto is a paper which shows the wages being paid at the opt e 
and the locally prevailin § rates of wages as of June 1, 1917, in so far 
as this san has been able to secure information of such rates. 

Fifth. The largest item of material entering into the cantonment con- 
struction is, of course, the lumber. Upon the advice of the lumber 
committee of the munitions board of the Council of National Defense 
a contract was entered into with eight lumbermen’s em 
located in various lumber-producing sections of the = 
which a scale of ces was fixed, which Nr a thousand for 
southern pine and $22 a thousand for N pine, about 80 
— cent of all of the lureber required bein N 1 — 

emlock and fir make up the balance of t ber 
the contract the price for northern bemlock is the same as ine price 
for southern pine, Prith freight charges added, ed, and fir at the rate $16 
ar ate per thousand feet. 

hese prices are considerably lower than * is ee to obtain simi- 
... gh re market. Where it ee eee 

purchase smaller quantities of lumber 2255 in the n mark 
pod 5 Immedlate construction of tem ulldings ——— for 
administration and other att cantonment sites, the con- 
tractors have been forced b aa high as $42 per thousand feet for 
southern pine and North Caro ina. pa 


Plumbing 8 supplies uired for the cantonments have been contracted 
for throug ree cer ral firm—Crane & Co., of who manu- 
facture some of lies, and who have undertaken to have manu- 


factured by Ee DANG acturers such other plumbing supplies as are 

required for the work. The prices stipulated in the contract are con- 

siderably lower than the val prices for similar material. At 

whe time the arrangement was made with the Crane Co. it was neces- 
y to induce manufacturers to make many of the articles 9 

particularly the pottery, and such orders had to be given = 

and scattered throughout the country to the various manufacturers 


eof. 
N BAKER, 
Very respectfully, TENSO D. pe Wer: 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Secretary of War in his 
letter refers to certain statements and tables relative to the 
union rate of wages at or near the places of these several can- 
tonments during the years 1916 and 1917. I have those tables 
before me; I shall not attempt to give them at length, or to 
have them inserted at length in the Recorp. The tables give 
the union wage scale for carpenters, for building laborers, for 
plumbers, and for inside wiremen—electricians—for 1916 and 
1917—partially, I will say, for the year 1917—at or near the 
locality at which each cantonment is to be built. 

Thus for Fort Riley, Kans., the wage scale at Kansas City, 
Mo., and Fort Leavenworth, Kans., is given; for Fort Snelling, 
Minn., the wage scale for Minneapolis and St. Paul is given; 
and so on through the entire list of 16 cantonments, one or two 
places near the cantonment being taken from which to ascer- 
tain the union wage scule paid for these various occupations, 
The wage scale, as I said, is complete for the year 1916, but not 
complete for 1917. However, when given for 1917 the wage 
scale shows generally a material increase over the wage scale 
of 1916. 

For carpenters the wage scale of 1916 runs from 324 cents 
an hour at Petersburg, Va., to 65 cents an hour at Kansas City; 
70 cents an hour at Chicago, III.; 624 cents an hour at Salt 
Lake City, and the same at San Francisco. I recall that on 
yesterday the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] referred 
to what the Government was paying for the construction of 
cantonments at Rockford. I think the average for carpenters 
employed at or nehr the places of the several cantonments would 


373 cents to 40 cents an hour. 


be not far from 55 cents an hour for 1916, and, so far as the table 
shows, from 65 to 674 cents an hour tar 1917. The number of 
hours per day is usually eight. 

For building laborers the wages for 1916 run from 22% cents 
an hour at Louisville. Ky., to 623 cents an hour at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., which is an extreme. A fair average, I think, or 
an estimated average, for this class of workmen for 1916 is from 
In nearly all cases the hours per 
day are eight. I tLink in about three, perhaps four, places the 
hours are nine hours per day. 

For plumbers the 1916 wage scale runs from 44.4 cents an 
hour at Atlanta Ga., to 75 cents an hour at Kansas City, Salt 
Lake, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, and at Chicago, I 
think the average would be from 673 to 70 cents an hour. 

The 1917 wage scale for that ciass of workmen shows ma- 
terial increases, so far as that scale is carried out. ‘Thus, at 
Salt Lake plumbers are paid, in 1917, 81.3 cents an hour, the 
same ut Seattle, and the average wage scale for places near 
the 16 cantonments, I think, would be about from 72} to 75 cents 
an hour, and the hours per day are invariably eight for the 
plumbers. 

The wages of inside wiremen, according to the 1916 wage scale, 
run from 374 cents an hour at Grand Rapids, Mich., which is 

mely low—the wages at that place being 45 cents an hour 
or 1917—to 75 cents at Chicago, which is extremely high. 
The next highest, 65 cents an hour, was paid at Kansas City. 
The average is 573 cents an hour. So far as given, the scale 
for 1917 shows an increase; that at Boston, Mass., amounting 
to 623 cents an hour in 1916 and 71.8 cents in 1917. Seattle 
shows an increase from 623 cents to 75 cents an hour; Balti- 
more, from 43.8 cents to 58 cents an hour, That is as far, Mr. 
President, as I have sought to analyze the tables submitted by 
the Secretary of War. 

In addition to these tables showing the union wage scale, 
the Secretary of War submits, under the head of “ Labor data— 
National Army cantonments,” a statement of what is being 
paid to the various classes of employees for the building of 
these cantonments. I have not compared them at length, but 
I take Ayer, Mass., for example. The wage scale for carpen- 
ters at Boston in 1916 was 57 cents an hour and in 1917 65 
cents an hour. I find that the Government is now paying car- 
penters 65 cents gn hour at Ayer, Mass., for cantonment work. 
Plumbers at Boston, Mass., in 1916 were paid 65 cents an hour; 
in 1917, 68.8 cents per hour; and the Government ts now pay- 
ing 68} cents an hour at Ayer. For electricians or inside wire- 
men at Mass., there was paid in 1916 62} cents an 
hour, and in 1917, according to the union wage scale, 71.8 
cents per hour; but the Government is now paying 70 cents at 
Ayer. For laborers the Government is paying now in Ayer, 
Mass., 373 cents an hour. 

So, Mr. President, it occurs to me that this, under the condi- 
tions, is not a bad showing on the part of the Government. I 
assume the employees are able to do a full day’s work in their 
several lines, or that they are as good as the average. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was out of the Chamber when the Senator 
began his address. I desire to ask him if he has the form of 
contract which has been entered into for the building of can- 
tonments at various places? 

Mr. STERLING. I have the form of contract here, I will say 
to the Senator, and I intend putting part of it in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does it provide that the contractors shall be 
paid 10 per cent of what it costs to do the work? 

Mr. STERLING. Not 10 per cent, but varying rates of per 
cent according to the cost. The contractors are paid, as a usual 
thing, a rate according to the cost of construction of the can- 
tonment, but in no case to exceed more than $250,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are the persons employed at the prices the 
Senator is now stating working for the Government or for the 
contractors? 

Mr. STERLING. They are working primarily for the con- 
tractors. The contractors employ them. 

Mr. NORRIS. What means does the Government take in or- 
der to prevent the contractor from increasing the expense, so 
that thereby he may increase his profits? 

Mr. STERLING. The contract itself provides that the scale 
or rate of wages shall be the same as wages for the same kind 
of work in that locality or community, except where, under 
special circumstances, the Government contractor may pay 2 
slightly higher rate of wages, and, according to a letter from 
the Secretary of War, which was read at the desk a little while 
ago, in answer to this resolution of inquiry, they have in a few 
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instances, I think, paid a slightly higher rate than the going rate 
of wages. 

For building laborers at Boston, Mass., in 1916, 35 cents an 
hour was paid. The figures are not given for 1917, but the 
Government is paying 373 cents an hour for such laborers at 
Ayer, Mass. I will not take time, Mr. President, to go further 
into this statement of what is being paid these several classes 
of employees at these 16 cantonments, but I will ask that it 
may be printed in the Rxconp in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Labor data—National Army cantonments. 


ASS 8888 88 88 88 


A Hap papa pp AN Sp 


Material clerks.. 
1 3 $200 per month. 


eee (time and half overtime; double time Saturday 


edonkey nt 15 {straight time) T 4.00 
j PPA 2.40 
Batti Crook, Greeks, Mich 
Carpen 4.80 
2.80 
5.20 
5.00 
3.00 
2.80 


Stationary engineers. 
Common laborers 


Carpenters and painter 
Sheet metal workers (time and half overtime)....... 
Plumbers (double time overtime)... ...........-...--s0e00 
American Lake, Wash. 

ters. 


pp Spee 
Ss 8888 


2 All union trades demand double time for overtime. 

2 Time and baif for overtime ; per day for board, 
Time and half overtime; double time Sunday. 

All labor double time for Sundays and holidays. 3 


Mr. STERLING. I will simply say, Mr. President, that I 
thought it no more than fair and just that this matter, about 
which there has been a good deal of talk, a good deal of news- 
paper comment, and a good deal of criticism, too, should be 
stated here on the floor of the Senate, and that the version of 
the Secretary of War as to what is actually being done, and 
as to the cost of labor and materials, should be made public. 

I now refer to the contract under which all this work is being 
done. There is first a long preamble reciting the necessity, as 
it were, for entering into these contracts. Then comes article 
1, entitled Extent of the work”; article 2, entitled“ Cost of 
the work”; article 3, Determination of fee“; article 4, “ Pay- 
ments“; article 5, Inspection and audit“; article 6, “ Special 
requirements — — article 7, “ Right to terminate contract“; arti- 
cle 8, “Abandonment of work by contracting officer”; article 
9, “Bond”; article 10, “ Convict labor”; article 11, “ Hours 
and conditions of labor”; article 12, “ Right to transfer or sub- 
let”; article 13, No participation in profits by Government 
officials”; article 14, “Settlement of disputes”; and article 
15, providing that this contract shall bind and inure to the con- 
1 5 and its successors. I will read the remainder of article 
15: 

It is understood and agrecd that wherever the words “ contracting 
officer” are used herein the same shall be construed to include his 
successor in office, any other person to whom the duties of the con- 


tracting officer may be assigned by the Secretary of War, and any 
duly appointed representative of the contracting officer. 


Then there is the place for signatures, 
Mr. President, I wish to have printed in the Recorp article 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator have the entire contract 
printed? 

Mr. STERLING. I can, Mr. President, have the entire con- 
tract printed if desired. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it ought to be all printed. 

Mr. STERLING. I thought it a little lengthy, and I thought 
these two articles were of special interest. Very well, then, I 
will ask that the entire contract be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


s CONTRACT FOR EMERGENCY WORK, 
CONSTRUCTION OF 5 
Contract made and concluded this — day of 


1917, by and 


between „ A 1 non organized under the laws of her 
State of represented its president, Bet i 
the first port 7 — 5 called e and the United States of 
America. W. A. Dempsey Q m (hereinafter called 
Freri i officer), acting by Na ty of the fos of War, party 
of the second par 


Whereas the Congress haying declared by joint 5 8 e 
April 6, 1917. t war exists between the United States of America 
and Germany, a national emergency exists, and the United States 
3 requires the immediate performance of the work hereinafter 

described, and it is necessary that said work shall be completed 
within the shortest possible time; and 

Whereas it is advisable under the disturbed conditions which exist in the 
contracting industry 3 the country for the United States to 
depart from the usual procedure in the matter of letting contracts 
and adopt means that l insure the most expeditious results; and 

Whereas the contractor has had experience in the execution of similar 
work, has xn organization suitable for the performance of such work, 

and rea ae to undertake the same upon the terms and conditions 
herein provided: Now therefore 
This contract witnesseth, That in consideration of the premises and 
of the payments to be made as hereinafter provided the contractor 
ee covenants and agrees to and with the contracting officers as 
‘ollows : 
ARTICLE I. 


Extent of eres work: The contractor shall, in the shortest possible 
time, furnish the labor, materiais, tools, machinery, equipment, facil- 
ities, and sopii and do all things necessary for t e construction and 
completion the following work: 


in accordance with the drawings and specifications to be furnished by 


the contractin, 
direction, and 

The contracting officer may, from time to time, by written instruc- 
tions or drawings issued to e contractor, make changes in said draw- 
ings and amare gene issue additional instructions, ries bag additional 
work, or ect the omission of work previously ordered, and the pro- 
visions of this contract sball apply to all such changes, modifications, 
and additions with the same effect as if they were embodied in the 
original drawings and specifications. The contractor shall comply with 
all such written instructions or drawings. 

The title to all work completed or in course of construction shall be 
in the United States; and upon delivery at the site of the work, and 
upon inspection and acceptance in writin by the contracting officer, all 
machinery, equipment, hand tools, supplies, and materials, for which 
the contractor ll be entitled to be reimbursed under paragraph (a) 


officer, and subject in every detail to his supervision, 
nstruction. 
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‘of Article II hereof, shall become the property of the United States. 

These provisions as to title shali not operate to relieve the contractor 
from any duties imposed hereby or by 

ARTICLE TI. 

of the work: The contractor shall be 

descri for such of its actual 


officer and as are includ the following 
da) All labor, peer pie y raa 5 owned dy the 
workmen, es ment, necessary for * or — 
manent use the benefit of work; but this shall be con — 
te cover machinery or equipment mentio in section (c) of this ar- 
ticle. The contractor shall make no e n rate 


ntracting 
pone, Dag the fair vaiuation at that time of each 
n plant. ae ry Iua tion shall be deemed 
plage, cer shail, iu Ss days after the ee has been set 
such val in which —.— 


ee for the Uni States any part of such constru plant then 
owned by the contractor paying to the contractor the difference 
valuation of such part or parts and the total rentals e- 


between 

tofore paid therefor. 
Rates of rental as substitutes for such scheduled rental rates may be 

— — vpon in 8 between the contractor and the contracting 

officer, such rates to be in conformity with rates of rental charged in the 

performed 5 in which the work covered by this contract is to be 


0 FE . 


ta- 


wor 
and from the work of the 
5 prosecution of 
the work pas Bin labor and the production and trans- 


material am eq 

eers, superintendents, timekeepers, fore- 
men 7 — 5 eine eniployees at the fie Pony? offices of the contractor in con- 
nection with aid wor In case the full time of any field employee of 
the contractor is not applied to . work but is divided between said 
work and other work. I be included in this i 


PA approve or require ; and such not com- 
pensated by ce or as are found and by the 
contracting officer to have been a 


officer) by the contractor in connection 
clearly resulted from causes other than the fault or 


tractor. San eee cs shail not be inci in the cost of 
the work for the 9 ete: the contractor's fee. The cost 
of 1 . Bo . the work destre or 
shall be included in the cost o the work for the Fi of reimburse- 
ment to the contractor, but not 2 the the con- 
tructor's e a — n Š 

Permit fees, deposi ties, s and other similar items of expense 
— * tal to the execution ‘Of this contract, and incurred. 
— meer under this item must be 3 in advan the con- 


officer. 

— 0 ch proportion of the transportation, traveling, and hotel ex- 
penses of officers, engineers, and other employees of the contractor as is 
actually incurred in connection with this work. 

(k) Such other items as should in the opinion of the contracting 

officer be included in the cost of the work. When such an item is 
b; cting —— it shall be certified as 


e United States reserves the right to pay directly common 
carriers any or al) freight charges on material all kinds A machin- 
"7 furnished under contract and certified by the contracting officer 

s Dang for installation or for consumption in the course of the work 
here er; the contractor shall be reimbursed Sigs pr ayn E 
y 


officer: but ve no fee based on 


unless the con- 


such . | Sd 


The contractor shall take advan‘ N re 
discounts 5 and when unable to take such advantage shall 
pos 55 the contracting offi ‘officer of its inability and its reasons 


All 2 from the operations of the commissa: 
facilities, or 3 refund: 
contractor Aud applied in 


ARTICLE III, q 


8 of mezan Sat. co mpensation for the services of the 
con! or, including profit and general overhead en t as 
herein specifically provided, the ones ooo A rong car the 
emp gpg epg em al 
e e of com on o e wor m e follo 
as hereinafter otherwise provided : 7 
If the cost of the work is under $100,000 a fee of 10 per cent of such 
cost. 
PI NE oE sea ͥ Dv and under $125,000 a fee of 
If the cost of the work is over $125,000 and under $250,000 a fee of 
8 A cent of such cost. 
any OnI OE Re SAE AA AE atin atest SOA SIONO ST Rac 


it thee cost of the work is over $266,666.67 and under $500,000 a fee 
1 of such cost. 
e cost of the work is over $500,000 and under $535,714.29 a fee 


t of the work is over $535,714.29 and under $3,000,000 a fee 
of E nt of such cost. 

1 4218 Tis cost of the work ts over $3,000,000 and under $3,500,000 a fee 
0 0,000, 

It tha cont of the wash Sa over $2,500,000 Saa O16 per cant oF wach 


cost. 

3 . That the fee upon such part of the cost of the 

— 1 as resented by 3 to subcontractors under subdivi- 
(b) — shall in en above contingencies be 5 per cent 
and no more of the amount of such part of the cost. 

The cost of materials p! or 8 by the contracting 
officer for said work, exclusive of all freigh thereon, shall be 
included in the cost of the work for the to purpose reckoning such fee 
to the contractor, but for no other purpose. 

The fee for reconstructing and replacing any of the work destroyed 
or damaged shall be such percentage of the cost thereof—not exceeding 
7 per cent—as the contracting officer may determine. 

e total fee to the contractor hereunder shall in no event exceed 
the sum of $250,000, anything in this agreement to the contrary not- 


ARTICLE IV. 


8 Cas = about the 7th day of each month the contracting 
officer and the shall gh ete a statement — us com- 
pletely as possible (1) The cost of the work to and in 1 

st the previous month, (2) the cost of the materials ae 
‘by the con officer up to and including such “lart day, and a SS) an 
amount equal to — per cent, except as in otherwise provid 
the sum of fr am 125 on account of the contractors fe fee; and i 
contractor at such time shall deliver to the contracting officer original 
si rolls for 3 invoices for materials purchased, 
and all er o pers net theretofore rs — | ex- 
penditures clai: oe. contractor to be included in the cost of the 
work. If there be 3 item or — entering into such statement upon 
Which the contractor and the contra officer can not agree, the deci- 
sion of the 3 officer as to disputed item or items shall 


f d 
dates above mentioned or for other lawful 
22 of said work the contracting officer s ‘ali 
ce of the cost of the work and of 
under — — II and III h 


ARTICLE V. 


Inspection and audit: The contracting officer shall at all times be 
afforded — du elllttes for inspection of the work and shall at all 
times heave access to r to the work and mat Raa og to 

instructions, elon of th gs, re- 
every wage ah, the contractor 
g to said work; and the 9 for a period 
—— after its completion or cessation of ng 8 this con- 
tract all the books. and other pers just mentioned. a 
my — yar — tative of the oau res shall be accerded th 
privilege of e the books, reco rs of the eee 
officer — — to said work for 8 up and 88 
ing the cost Se said work. The sy of accounting to be emplo. — 
U ae contractor shall be su is satisfactory to the con 


17 a at any time the 8 officer shall fimi that bills for cae 
or other bills 1 


ereot. 


five days after 
the contracting officer 
in which event such 
be included in the cost of the work. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Special requiremen: remets- The contractor hereby. agsors that it wilt — i 
th k herein ified Lat 3 en 8 time peace 
a) Begin e wor spec e r — ne 


Sap pi so that such 

2 le date. 

Legs pay for all iabor, material, or other service rendered. 
and thereafter maintain such 


insurance in such forms 
a poe — Bri and for such periods of time as the contracting 
officer may approve or require, 
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necessary permits and: licenses. 3 and abide 
by 9 laws, regulations, ordinances, and other rules a) g to such 
work of the United States of America, of the State or Ta wherein 
such work is done, of any subdivision thereof, or of any consti- 


tuted public authority. y- 


(e) Unless this provision is waived by the con „Insert 
in every ap eg — by it a = tu : to it ste servi 2 
rials, suppiies, kaaga „ an 8 use 
p! work er, provision that ch — 1 is 
— to the gaas States; will make all such ts in its 


contrac 
own name, and will not bind or purport to bind the United States or 
the contracting ether thereunder. 

(t) Im every subcontract made in accordance w. y all the 
hereof require the subcontractor to agree to pranga tany. —.— wE S 
undertakings za obligations of the contractor herein, 
as 8 re apply to such subcontractor’s work. 

(g) keep at the site of the work a duly 
N who shall receive and execute on the part of 9 
such pe directions, and instructions as the contracting officer may 


desire to give. 
(h) ‘At all times use its best efforts in all its acts hereunder to 
otect and subserve the interest of the contracting officer and the 
nited States. 
ARTICLE vir. 


Right to terminate contract: Should the confractor at any time 
refuse, 3 or fail in any respect to the work wus prompt- 
ness and diligence or default in the performance of ae Ee t the agree- 
ments 7 contained, the contracting officer may, e7 D s option, after 
five days’ written notice to the contractor, d terminate this contract 
may en upon the premises and take possession, 


pang taking such EN 9 
ents when made shall constitute 


he contractor t the contracting officer and the United States, or 
either of them, for money claimed to be due to 
reason whatsoever. In case of such tion of the contract the 


cting assume and 
obligations, commitments, and unliquidated claims as the contractor 
may have theretofore in d faith undertaken or incurred in connec- 
tion with said work, and sha r eee 


cer may requiro 


ing ee os shall have formed the t u him under 
the provisions of this article, the pr seme iag officer thereafter be 
enti rel fscharged of and from any an all deman: 


ts 
have theretofore, in or incurred In connection 
za said work; and the contractor shall, as a 3 of receivin: 
ts mentioned in this article, execute and deliver ae 

rs, and take all such steps as the contracting officer cer may T 


officer sħall L pay to't 2 the contractor such an amount of money on accoun: 
balance of the cost of the work and of wag as will | ‘Addin 
0 


e work — ta a Bean 
the amount of 


time of such 
manner: a the cost of 
shall be 


the —— up to the 
puted in the follow 
of such abandonmen 


ARTICLE IX. 
: The contractor shall or to commencing the * work 
a bond with sureties satisfactory to the contracting officer, in 
the sum of $250,000, conditioned upon its full and faithful perform- 
ance of all the terms, conditions, and provisions of this contract and 
upon its prompt payment of all bills for labor, material, or other 
service furnished to the contractor. 
ARTICLE X. 

Convict labor: No person or persons shall be employed in the per- 
formance of this contract who are undergoing sentence of ison- 
ment at hard labor impesed by the courts of any of the several 
Territories, or municipalities having criminal jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE xt. 

Hours and conditions of groe No laborer or mechanie 
part of the work contemplated by this contract, in the employ oi of “the 
contractor, or any subcontractor contracting for any part of said — 


contemplated, shall be required or pe: to work more than eight 
hours in any one calendar day upon such work ris . g 
in accordance with the act approved June 19, 191 2, limiting the hours 


of daily service of meckanics and laborers on under contracts 


fat 
to which the United States is a party. For each violation of the re- 


quirements. ef this article a penalty of $5 shall be imposed the 
contractor for each laborer or ae 5 — an 


thus posed 
held for-the use and benefit of the United States: Provided, Tha: 


paragra shall. not be enforced. pow abai shall any penalty be . in 
case such violation shall occur w) r... Se oni okie 
tive o visions of said act approved June 19, 
— or waiving th and stipulations thereof with respect 

er. this contract o —— any class of contracts in which this contract 
thal included, or violation. shall be due to any extraordi- 


e or ah erp of manufacture, or to any em cy caused 
or flood, by danger to life or property or by other ex- 
eee events or conditions on acount of w by subsequent 
Executive order, such t violation shall have ‘been excused. 
ute with reference to ee hours, or other 
to said work, between the contractor or any 
tractor and labor eee on said work, the contractor 


ARTICLE XII, 


Right to ee or sublet: Neither this contract nor any interest 

shall be assigned or transferred. ae contractor not 
enter into any subcontract for an Sg yan nel of the work herein 

without the ragga et and approval 2 of the contracting officer. 

= * of such te transfer, or su without the consent 

22 of the contracti ne iS 

omicer may ct eit 


out this contra 
or tranaferes, but an vg ts of action for an oon of this contract 


by the contractor are reserved to the United 
ARTICLE XIL. 


or Delegate to Ce in profits by Government officials: No Member of 


of any clause, shall govern. If any doubts yä dis 

arise as the meaning or in inr A Poate 0 cece 
or if the contractor co by an o io 
of the contracting- officer made under the —— of cle IV 
hereof, the matter shall be referred to the o in charge of canton- 
ment construction for determination. If, however, the con r 


shall feel aggrieved by the decision of the officer in charge of canton- 
ment construction he shall have the ri; to sub: the same to the 
Secre of War, whose decision shall final and binding upon both 
parties hereto. 
ARTICLE xv. 

2 contract shall ae and inure to the contractor and its successors. 

It is understood and a t wherever the words “ contracting 
officer” are used herein the same shall be construed to include his suc- 
cessor in office, any other person to whom the duties of the 3 
officer may be ed by Secretary of War, and any duly appointe 

1 of the contrac officer. 

Itness the hands of the hereto the day and year first above 

written, all in triplicate. 


By President. 
UNITED Srarns or ee 
By Contract 9, meer. 
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Schedule of rental rates. 
(The rates mentioned are per day.) 
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Pile drivers, dro: p with single-drum engine and boller =-=- 
Pile hammers, steam, up to 2,500. poan 
Pile hammers, steam, larger than 2,500 pounds.. 
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50 

50 
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Roller, horse 00 
Steam drills. . 00 
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Steam roller. 8. 00 
Steam shovel 30. 00 
Sprinkling cart 1. 00 
Cn RPS PERSE ES E PPLE 25 
Saw benches, with motor or gasoline engine 50 
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50 
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Fuel and lubricants not included in these prices. 


Mr. STERLING. I think, Mr. President, I haye no further 
comment to make upon this question of the cantonments now. 
The letter of the Secretary and the statements furnished may 
speak for themselves. 

Just a word with reference to the conference report on the 
food-control bill. F 

There are some things in this conference report which I re- 
gret very much—not that I shall not vote for the report. I 
regret that the conferees saw fit to adopt and present to the 
Senate again the original House proposition in regard to licens- 
ing. It seemed to me that the Senate provision in regard to 
licensing. the business of importing, manufacturing, or storing 
any of the necessaries described in this bill was a wholesome 
provision, and that to limit the licensing to the manufacturing, 
storing, or importing of necessaries entering into interstate 
commerce was as far as there was any necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to go at this time. I thought of some of the conse- 
quences of the very sweeping provisions of the House bill and, 
as it stands now, the conference report. 

Out in my part of the country—and I think it true of the 

State of Nebraska and other States—there may be found in 
every small town of, say, 250 or 300 inhabitants the feed 
mill where the farmers take their oats, their corn, and their 
barley or their rye to be ground for feed. Under the provisions 
of this bill the man who runs such a mill is a manufacturer of 
feed, or the farmer who keeps a mill on his own premises 
for the purpose of grinding feed for his own use is a manufac- 
turer of one of the articles called necessaries in this bill. Under 
the power given by the bill a license can be required of the 
farmer or of the man in town who, for the benefit of the farm- 
ers, runs the little mill for the purpose of grinding feed for 
farm stock. Of course inspection would follow the licensing 
of such a business, 

I wish heartily that some provision could have been incor- 
porated in the bill so limiting it that it would not be made to 
apply to this particular business or industry. In saying that 
I shall support the bill and the conference report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with the hope, so ably expressed by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WaApswortH] on yesterday, that it will be 
wisely and justly administered; that it will not be extended to 
activities or businesses to which there is no need to extend it; 
and that the power conferred will be used with some discre- 
tion and sense of “ the fitness of things.” It is with that hope, 


indeed, that I shall support the bill so far as the licensing 
feature of it is concerned. - 

One other proposition, Mr. President, is that in regard to the 
board which the Senate provided for the administration of the 


food-control bill—a board of three instead of one man. Now, 
nothing ever seemed to me to be more reasonable than the 

Senate provision, under all the conditions. Why, boards, com- 
missions, and committees are the ordinary means by which 
government is carried on. It is one of the means by which we 
transact business here in the Senate, and the great means in 
the House, of course, is committee work. 

We could make no headway without using the instrumentality 
of committees, and it is so through all the activities of Govern- 
ment. We have the many and various bureaus and commissions 
that administer different affairs of Government. Why should 
there not be a commission of a reasonable number to administer 
the provisions of this great bill, especially when we consider 
the diversity and variety of interests involved, and the tremen- 
dous powers conferred? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator if he believes 
that the mill of the miller about whom he just spoke could be 
taken by the Government without just compensation, under 
present and existing circumstances? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. I ask him as a lawyer if it has not been re- 
peatedly held that depriving the owner of the use of his prop- 
erty is a taking of the property? 

tisk STERLING. I think it has been so held, as a proposition 
of law. 

Mr. REED. If we, by this bill, say to the proprietor of a 
piece of property, “ You shall not use it unless you take out a 
license, and when you take out the license you shall agree to 
limit the uses to which you will put that property,” have we 
not taken property without due process of law, and can we do it 
without compensation? 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Missouri presents what 
seems to me a close question. But I think with reference to the 
manufacture, the importation, and the disposition of those 
things in this bill called “ necessaries,” as a matter of law a 
license system can be provided for, and under that license 
there may be a regulation of the business. It is to meet the 
emergency of war, and I put it on that ground now, if none 
other, 

Mr. REED. If we can not take the property outright under 
present conditions, then we can not take it in part, and we can 
not take it through the pretext of a license. Now, I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that this bill applies to the small 
miller doing a local business just as he says, doing a legitimate 
business just as he says, doing a business that never has been 
held to be classed with the liquor business or similar semiout- 
lawed occupations, but I call his attention to the fact that the 
Federal Government possesses no police powers except such 
police powers as are attached to the powers expressly granted 
to them. 

Mr. STERLING. I would say to the Senator from Missouri 
that ordinarily to take property without compensation is, of 
course, to take it without due process of law. To deprive a 
man of the use of his property wholly or partially is, in prin- 
ciple, the same as taking it without due process of law, and 
the only thing that justifies that regulation which does or may 
deprive him of any use of it, or partly deprive him of the 
use of it, is the existing emergency of war; and still regulation 
does not necessarily imply a deprivation of the use. 

Mr. President, one thought further relative to the food- 
administration board. I think I know, and I think other Sena- 
tors know, how we first became imbued with the idea, that 
Mr. Hoover was the man of all others to be food administrator 
in the United States during the war. I do not question his 
ability or his patriotism for a moment, and if a food-adminis- 
tration board were provided for I would think it eminently 
fitting that Mr. Hoover should be at the head of that board; but, 
Mr. President, Mr. Hoover's vast experience has been in feeding 
or helping to feed some millions of starving people in Belgium. 
It will be a different problem, and altogether a more complex 
problem, to be food administrator of the United States under 
this bill than as head of the Belgian Relief Commission to 
solicit and expend funds and provide food to meet the wants 
of the Belgian people. Powers are conferred under the terms 
of this bill unlike any he ever exercised in his capacity as the 
head of the Belgian Commission, and it would seem to me quite 
reasonable if. Mr. Hoover, instead of desiring full control, 
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should welcome the appointment of two additional men here, 
such as the President may, in his discretion and his wisdom, 
think fit and competent to assist him and to share with him in 
an advisory capacity, at least, the very great responsibility of 
administering the food-control bill. I think nothing would be 
lost in the way of efficiency, and, as stated yesterday by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswosrts], I think the addi- 
tional members of this board would serve to create confidence 
throughout the United States in the administration of the law 
that we are now about to enact. 

The same proposition is Involved, Mr. President, in the provi- 
sion for the joint committee of the two Houses—two Repub- 
Iicans and three Democrats from each—for the purpose of 
supervising the expenditures of the war, which provision has 
been eliminated by the conferees. As it stood when it left the 
Senate, it was not to supervise generally the conduct of the war, 
but it was to supervise the expenditures made under contract 
for the purpose of carrying on the war. It seemed reasonable 
to suppose that the President would welcome the appointment 
of such a joint committee, composed of members of both parties 
and from the two Houses of Congress; for they would, I think, 
without embarrassment to him, have borne some of the responsi- 
bility of seeing that these vast expenditures made in carrying 
on the war were wisely and properly made. The desire for such 
a joint committee is no reflection on the President. The same 
argument will apply here that applies to the food-contro! board 
it is the great argument, after all—the people will have greater 
confidence and will more readily lend their support to the ad- 
ministration in the conduct of the war, if they feel that here 
is an able, patriotic joint committee of the two Houses, made up 
from the two parties, whose business it will be to superintend 
and examine the expenditures that are made of the vast appro- 
priations we have made and are yet to make for the purpose 
of carrying on the war. 

As I stated, Mr. President, I shall support this conference 
report, but, on account of the elimination of that part of the 
bill as passed by the Senate providing for the joint committee, 
on account of the elimination of the food administration board, 
and on account of the sweeping licensing system now provided 
for, I shall vote for it with some misgiving. I shall hope, how- 
ever, that the powers conferred will be exercised with wisdom 
and good judgment, and that no evil results will flow therefrom. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, while this 
bill was under discussion in the Senate I at length gave my 
views on what I considered was its proper e encour- 
agement of production. I thought that under the operation of an 
unchangeable law, the law of supply and demand, whenever 
there was present an abundance, an over-production of any given 
article, regardless of what it was, it would be cheap, easily 
available to all those who desired it, and the scarcity of an 
article produced its high price. Therefore I thought that if 
Congress wanted to provide itself against the danger of lack 
of foodstuffs the only way, humanly speaking, that they might 
encourage extraordinary production of any article or articles 
was to remove as far as might be the danger of disastrous and 
impoverishing low prices incident to overproduction, especially 
where that overproduction was made by those who were finan- 
cially unable to hold the commodity and to carry it over the 
period of overproduction and to guarantee to themselves by an 
equitable distribution of it a price that would render them a 
profit. 

The producers of this country are perhaps as a class, more 
than any other class, without resources, without financial ability, 
but upon that class financially devolves the stupendous task of 
feeding millions of Americans and at this juncture the millions 
of our allies. You ask them to produce a surplus in the light 
of the disastrous experience they have had in the past when 
overproduction meant poverty. These crops are not crops for 
their consumption, but it represents to them their cash, their 
money. When they produce a surplus, the surplus rules the 
salé of it all and they would be impoverished. It is a curious 
anomaly, but it is true, that when the farmers of America pro- 
duce a surplus they suffer. When they produce a less amount, 
they are most prosperous. It is the law of increasing and 
diminishing returns, which is exemplified powerfully in their 
case, 

Therefore I -believe that if we want to invite them to supply 
this Nation and our allies with an abundance of food we must, 
as far as human legislation can do it, previde against their 
suffering the disasters that will come by overproduction. Hence 
I say I was in favor of a minimum price, a minimum price fixed 
at a line that would mark a profit generally. 

Criticism has been made here that no man could fix a fair 
and just price to meet all the different conditions under which 
a given crop such as wheat might be raised, 
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None of the members of the conference committee even took 
| that into contemplation. The best we ean do is the best that 
any legislation on any subject can do, and that is meet the gen- 
eral rule and not the exception. Hence we attempted to fix 
the minimum price. That, in the judgment of the conferees, 
would encourage the production of wheat, the great universal 
source of bread. I believe that that was the correct principle. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. = 

Mr. REED. As the bill left the Senate, the minimum price 
of $2 for wheat was guaranteed for this year’s crop. The 
argument that was adduced-in favor of a guaranty for this 
year’s erop was that the farmer’s export market had been taken 
away and that it was proposed to vest an authority in the food- 
control board or individual which would control the domestic 
market.. Now, the conferees changed that provision which 
guaranteed the price for this year to a guaranty for next year. 
Why was that done? 0 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think I am violating no 
rule of propriety when I say that that question was discussed 
at some length, and an appeal was made to those who represent 
wheat-growing States, and they rather insisted that in view of 
the searcity of wheat now and its present high prices, in the 
face of any artificial restriction that might be thrown around 
it, they would prefer, if anything, to leave it at this time to 
such exigencies as might arise. They were of opinion that 
there could not be any pressure brought that could possibly 
disastrously affect the price now, because, in their opinion, 
there was not more than enough scantily to provide for 
America and the allies, and as they wanted to seek to encour- 
age an abundance for the 1917-18 crop, which would run 
into 1919 in sale, it would be effective to put a $2 minimum 
for 1918-19. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that the men from the wheat 
States urged these arguments. I suppose he means the men 
from wheat States who were on the conference committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is what I meant. 

Mr. REED. Those men were men who never even thought of 
a guaranty for wheat, who allowed the bill to pass in the House 
of Representatives without any kind of a guaranteed limit. I 
wish to ask the Senator if he does not think the judgment of the 
men who made this fight in the Senate for the wheat was quite 
perhaps as good, and their desire to serve the farmer quite as 
reliable, as the judgment of men who had never even dreamed 
of that sort of a guaranty? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Well, Mr. President, that is 
neither here nor there because a majority of the conference com- 
mittee took the position that in view of the scanty store now 
in sight there possfbly could not be any material effect upon the 
present crop. As far as I am individually concerned, and I am 
speaking for myself, it was a matter it seemed to me that was 
not worth the time it would take to reach an agreement as to 
whether it would affect the little residium of the present crop 
in its sale, because it is known that the present crop is so very 
small that the possibilities are that wheat is going to be much 
higher priced than it is now. For that reason it seemed to 
me 


Mr. REED: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Just as soon as I finish the 
sentence, 

For that reason my only object was to encourage an abundant 
production by putting a base line which would represent a 
profit to crops to be made. We discussed the probable effect of 
an embargo. I listened to the discussion of the Senator who is 
now interrogating me in reference to shutting out the world’s 
market to the farmer by an embargo. It was an argument that 
was proper, but the committee felt that as this crop was now 
being stored and as the crop was so notoriously small there 
would be guaranteed to the farmer a price perhaps in excess 
of what he is now getting, but the thing for us to address our- 
selves to was, as far as we could by legislation, to encourage a 
peg poem ped in the erop year now pending. 

yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, REED. I am sorry that the Senator who so generously 

elds to me is not as well posted on wheat as he is on cotton, 

use he is one of the great cotton experts, I think, in the 
country. He speaks of the remaining small part of this year’s 
crop. This year’s crop is not yet one-third thrashed, probably 
not 20 per cent of it thrashed. The vast amount of it stands 
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in the shock in the fields. They have hardly quit cutting this 
year’s crop in the northern part of the United States. It is 
all in hands of the farmers yet, substantially. 

The second observation I wish to make by way of correction 
is that the statement that this is an insignificant crop is a mis- 
take. This year’s wheat crop is substantially the average crop 
of the United States. It is admitted that there will be prac- 
tically 300,000,000 bushels of wheat to send abroad. That 
800,000,000 bushels of wheat to send abroad under normal con- 
ditions would, of course, fix the price that it is sold for home con- 
sumption. There is at the present time a very high price for 
wheat. 2 

It exists, I think, because of two factors: First, the ordinary 
methods of selling wheat have been almost entirely. broken up; 
second, they have dinned it into the ears of the farmer that 
the world is going to starve to death so successfully that the 
farmer is hanging on to his wheat; but, of course, the time will 
soon come when he will have to let go of it. Now, when he 
does let go of it his surplus that goes abroad will have to 
be@marketed through one concern that holds the monopoly of 
the foreign market, and that is this English company, the 
wheat export company, It is, therefore, very likely that that 
wheat export company will put a price far below $2 for this 
year’s crop; and if they do, it will do more to discourage the 
farmer from planting next year’s crop than anything Federal 
Government guaranty can do toward encouraging him. 

So I want to say to the Senator now, who has in all matters 
with respect to this bill, I think, been very earnest and very 
sincere, who, I think, wanted to do something for the wheat 
farmer, if he had come to some of us who live in wheat States 
and who were responsible for this $2 guaranty, we could have 
given him some light which would have saved the farmers on 
this year’s crop, and next year’s crop would have been taken 
care of by legislation to be hereafter enacted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I do not care 
to consume too much time; but, in answer to that, I want to 
say I can not conceive of any intelligent body of men, with 
a guaranty of $2 fixed in the bill for next year’s seeding and 
harvest, being foolish enough, before that crop is planted, to 
deliberately break the price of the present small crop below 
$2. That would simply mean that they would serve notice on 
the farmer that they were determined to break the market 
below a reasonable profit, and would have the identical effect 
the Senator from Missouri indicates would occur in case they 
did break it below that point. That remains to be seen; it is 
up to the administration, and that leads me to sa 

Mr. REED. No; that, unfortunately, is not“ up to the admin- 
istration’; it is up to an English company. i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is up to those charged with 
the administration. 

Mr. REED. That is connected with high Englishmen, great 
Englishmen, who are here and who are contending now, first, 
that the allied Governments ought to be furnished every war 
supply at the price at which our Government obtains it from 
our own people; second, that their people should be furnished 
all kinds of American products at the same‘ price our people 
get, and who insist that the American market should be made 
to serye the British and French people. I do not complain 
bitterly of these men; I do not criticize these men for coming; 
but I do say that we have put the American farm prices in the 
hands of a British campany, and I do unh tingly say that 
you will hear from the American farmer on t, and I think 
you heard from him in Virginia yesterday. ' 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, be that as it 
may, I do not know anything about whether or not this is to 
be entirely turned over iuto the hands of the Englishmen. We 
were trying to pass a bill that within our judgment would as 
nearly as possible meet the situation, and if those who have the 
bill in charge saw fit to turn it over to those who have no sym- 
pathy with America or with the American farmer we will find 
that out in plenty of time to correct it. Now, what I do say—— 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator just let me make this observa- 
tion? He says we will find it out in plenty of time to protect 
the farmer. How will you protect the farmer who has 500 
bushels of wheat or 100 bushels of wheat to sell and has to have 
the money, and who therefore sells it upon this controlled mar- 
ket? How will you protect him hereafter by legislation coming 
in the future? If the Senator will pardon me, it is like your 
little cotton raiser I have heard him speak of and so eloquently 
defend. When the time comes for market, for the most part, 
he has to bring his crop down and has to take the price. There 
is no protection for that man except the price that he gets in 
the market. If you have taken his market away from him, 
as you feared it was taken away from him when we put cotton 
in this bill, you will have done him a great wrong; and just as 


you thought to keep cotton out of the bill I tried to protect the 
wheat farmer. You have taken out the guaranty that was to 
come to him this year. You have left him at the mercy of an 
English export company now, and you say to him, “ We will 
take care of you in the future.” I am talking about taking 
care of him now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as far as that 
is concerned, I have given to the Senate the reasons upon which 
we reached the conclusion as to that. There were some other 
features of the bill which some of us stood out for, but, as the 
conference report indicates, it was of no avail. 

Now, touching the two amendments placed in the bill by the 
Senate, about which this battle has raged, I wish to say here 
frankly that, so far as the commission to administer the bill is 
concerned, I was in favor of that. I was strongly in favor of 
it. I stated my reasons when the bill was under discussion, 
and will not repeat them now. I did not think that the audit- 
ing committee was a proper one for a place in this bill or that 
we should put an auditing committee provision on the bill, But 
the Senate sought to put it on. As a conferee it was my duty 
to use all the power that I had, short of defeating the bill, to 
keep those two provisions in the bill. Every member of the 
conference committee on the part of the Senate for nearly a 
week stood firm on those two propositions until the President 
of the United States, upon whom rests the respensibility of ad- 
ministering this law, stated to the committee by proxy that 
they would embarrass him in the administration of this legis- 
lation. 

We in the Senate were passing a bill to be administered by 
him, and the two committees or boards were mere suggestions 
or expressions of opinion on the part of the Senate how it should 
be administered. It did not affect the purpose and principle of 
the bill. He said that these two committees or boards would 
embarrass him in the multitude of responsibilities that were 
resting upon him. I was of opinion that the commission would 
aid him. Upon him all this stupendous legislation converges; 
when we have gone to our homes there will rest upon him the 
crushing weight of responsibility for the conduct of this war. 
When he asked me as a legislator not to forego a principle in the 
bill, but simply a policy of administration, and allow him a freer 
hand in administering the law, I voted to recede, because he 
asked for the responsibility and took it from me and placed it 
on himself. The ultimate responsibility rests upon him, and 
God knows that I would not add one jot or tittle to the almost 
inconceivable burden that rests upon him as the head of the 
American Government, and around whom revolves the destiny 
of the world. Upon the patriotism, upon the loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of our Government and their faithful execution depend 
the destiny of civilization. Woodrow Wilson is to-day the man 
whom the fortunes of chance or of politics has made the key- 
stone to the arch of the world’s hope. To America all the lines 
of the past have converged, and into the President's hands are 
placed the forces that are to mold the future, I know that he 
has an appreciation of the stupendous responsibilities that rest 
upon him. He can not avoid them if he would, and I hope he 
would not avoid them if he could in this emergency. I voted 
to relieve him of what he in a plea to the conference com- 


mittee, a personal plea, asked might not be placed in the bill 


as an expression of the manner in which we thought it ought to 
be administered. 

I am speaking for myself. The conferees yielded, and I be- 
lieve the Senate is going to yield on those two points, not that 
Woodrow Wilson has asked it, but because the President of the 
United States in the time of national travail asks it. I voted to 
recede because I thought on the question of policy when he asked 
it perhaps it was my duty to recede. It did not involve a 
principle; it involved a policy of administration; and he said 
the policy would embarrass him. He preferred his own policy. 
Therefore I voted to recede, 

Mr. President, I have said thus much in order that certain re- 
flections which have been thrown from time to time on the ĉon- 
ferees should be explained as far as Iam concerned. I want my 
colleagues in the Senate to understand that I am explaining, not 
apologizing. I am giving you an American eitizen's reasons why 
he did a thing when charged with the responsibility by you, and 
why he met that responsibility in the manner that he did meet it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise to close the argument on 
the report—in favor of its adoption. At an earlier stage of 
this debate I freely presented my views upon this bill—upon 
its merits and its constitutionality. 

Very eminent legal minds, such as the Senator from Utah 
now presiding [Mr. Kine in the chair]; the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]; the very 
learned and industrious Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 
Senator Boram, of Idaho; Senator SHIELDS, of Tennessee; and 
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others voiced opposition to my views, both as to the constitu- 
tionality of the mensure and its legal phases. Some of the Sen- 
ators differed from my viewpoint as to the expediency and the 


advantage of the bill. 

differences. 

Senators have said that when this bill has been passed and 
gone into effect there will be disappointment disclosed to those 
who had hoped benefits to flow from it. Sir, one thing we can 
console ourselves with, even if this doleful prophecy shall be 
realized. There never has been a serious measure so thor- 
oughly considered to which the best minds of the Senate have 
given attention and diligence more than this one. The junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], long an able repre- 
sentutive of his State in this body, then the Attorney General 
of the United States, the head law officer of this country; then 
the Secretary of State. the head diplomatic officer of this Na- 
tion; now returned to the Senate with that fullness of experi- 
ence—addressed himself to the constitutional features of this 
bill and found it agreeable to sustain it in its general provi- 
sions, both as to constitutionality and expediency. I mention 
the Senator from Pennsylvania merely that it may be under- 
stood by the country how thoroughly nonpartisan this discus- 
sion is. The same may be said of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, Kettoce}], who fortified the argument of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who also had experience as an officer in the exe- 
cution of the trust laws of this country. He gave his views as 
a lawyer long sustained by many experiences. 

On this side of the Chamber the best of counsel prevailed ; 
the best judgment was tendered. As a result the American 
people can have the assurance that, whatever shall be the 
final result of this bill, no interest of America, whether in 
behalf of the Constitution, so eminently led by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] on this side of the Chamber, 
on the contention of unconstitutionality or the question of the 
propriety of the bill, its practicality, its workable future, its 
application—all, all received the most serious consideration, the 
most careful investigation. This measure will go before the 
American people the most completely analyzed and considered 
measure of its importance that possibly has gone from this 

v. 

Mr. President, there must always be differences between inde- 
pendent minds upon a measure so novel as this—one which 
is an Innovation on our system of government. These differ- 
ences of judgment are born of two conditions: One, the geog- 
raphy which a man represents; the other his independent 
intellect, deducing, as he does, from his learning and his in- 
vestigation, his own convictions. ‘There is no better sign nor 
healthier one than that these divergent views shall always be 
expressed and shall be spoken with freedom. When they have 
been so expressed, we then know at the conclusion that no 
one’s voice has been suppressed, nor can there come truthfully 
from any quarter of the country the cry that any protest has 
not received audience. ` 

Mr. President, from this reflection may I be so bold as to 
hope that never again will a Senator on this floor rise and 
impeach the integrity—I mean the mental integrity—of a 
Senator merely because of these differences by alluding to him 
as “traitor” or employing the term “un-American,” so preg- 
nant of accusation, yet so apparently to be justified as inno- 
cent of criminal accusation? To the minds of many its defini- 
tion means disloyalty. Why should a Senator on this floor, 
because he is firmly wedded to this measure or because of his 
devotion to the cause of the President, as I am, or his attach- 

ment to that which he may call his party duty, find it agree- 

able to indulge in expressions of that kind without reflecting 
on the danger he does the very cause he advocates? If that 
sort of thing shall be multiplied in expression in this body, I 
warn my esteemed friend from Mississippi, the senior Senator 
[Mr. WIS J. to whom I now particularly allude, and such 
others as choose to follow in the lead of these expressions, that 
the effect will be to drive from the support of the President 
and the administration every Senator who has been so char- 
acterized. 

For myself, I would have a contempt for that man who had 
risen to the dignity of filling a seat in this place if his nature 
were not such as not to prefer to give his seat up in defeat than 
to have it held out that he had surrendered his convictions under 
the cry that he was a traitor and under the fear of the effect 
of these accusations. The result will be that a man having an 
honest difference with the administration—a real mental distine- 
tion—upon measures, an honest opposition as to the method in 
which they will operate, will continue his opposition in order 
that he might not give evidence that he has surrendered because 
of the fear that he had been detected in disloyalty. More than 
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As to that, of course, there will remain 


that, if he is an honest man—and no other man is in this Cham- 
ber, nor can get here—his people, who have known him for years 
and years before they honored him with his place, will regard 
those accusations as an aspersion upon themselves. They will 
feel that they have been charged with having chosen a disloyal 
man to represent them, and that they are being thus voiced by 
treason; and, knowing their representative to be neither, they 
will rally around him that they may protect the honor of their 
State against the accusation, and will uphold him in his opposi- 
tion to the measure or to the President rather than to have it 
overruled by an adverse decision, lest from the adverse decision 
there may come the conclusion from the public that this particu- 
lar constituency have been represented by a dishonest and dis- 
loyal man. 

Let us have common judgment; let us not repeat this sort of 
thing. If there be not the sense of amenities to persuade us 
against this indulgence, let there be reflection that by such we 
do injury to the cause we advocate; that by entering upon such 
methods we defeat the result which we would achieve. This 
we do by arraying forces against us which we think we are 
inviting for us through that form of malediction, 

I am called upon to refer to this because it seems to have 
grown so general, There now seems to be no longer timidity 
to enter upon that form of accusation. Certain Senators seem 
to feel free to indulge it and to repeat it as though it were an 
ordinary speech from the mouth of a man merely voicing oppo- 
sition to ideas. 

Mr. President, the American public regard this great body in 
two ways—either as a body of great thought and great responsi- 
bility or one of no thought and no respectability. If the latter 
estimate shall increase, it will be due to the estimate that cer- 
tain Senators set upon this body by their thoughtless char- 
acterization, by their unmeant accusations, but which in the 
zeal of utterance they find themselves indulging in as a habit 
to the injury of this body, to the clouding of the honor of the 
country, and to the defeat of the measures involved. May I 
be so bold as to hope that we shall not have repetition of this? 

Mr. President, there is no un-American man in this body. 
There is no traitor on this floor. If ever the aspect of a traitor 
were raised in this body he would be driven from the floor at 
once, without clergy or mercy. If ever the attitude of dis- 
loyalty were disclosed in speech or action on the part of any 
Senator, so reprehensible would he be in the minds and appre- 
ciation of all his fellows that he could not lift his head to 
recognition. So let us not put that stigma upon honest men 
merely because it comes easily to the expression of the mouths 
of those who are themselves able and loyal Senators but some- 
times hasty and careless orators. 

Mr. President, I want this measure to pass. All of the pro- 
visions of this bill can not meet my whole approval. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri, without being conscious of the fact, voiced 
my peculiar predicament. I represent a grain State. I repre- 
sent two states of political situation; one, the state of Chicago, 
with its great crowded population of poor, miserable, and hum- 
ble, in certain quarters; its large business, its great commerce, 
in others—all anxious that certain provisions of this bill shall 
go hastily into effect because of the promise of relief which has 
been assured them to be the result of the measure. Then, sir, 
I represent, with my eminent colleague, the State of Ilinois 
outside of Chicago, where are the wheat and corn growing 
classes, the farmers. Many of those, I must say, sir, are in 
protest against what they feel will be the consequence upon 
them of this measure. I differ from any colleague, Senator 
SHERMAN. I regard him radically wrong upon many of the 
fundamentals of Government; but I should be unjust to truth 
if I did not admit that he represents a part of the State that 
is in revolt against certain provisions of this measure as they 
are taught to regard it, and that in many of his voicings here 
he but echoes those sentiments. But, sir, I am compelled for 
myself to recognize that there is no measure with every feature 
of which every man can agree, and that no feature of every 
bill applies uniformly to every part of our country. I am com- 
pelled to choose a measure according to what I think will be 
in its general result its general effect. I am willing to adopt 
the philosophy of Portia, that I would rather do a little wrong 
that I might do a great good.” 

Mr. President, then what is the measure as to which the con- 
ferees of the Senate and the conferees of the House met together 
with divergent views? Like a jury in a damage suit, like a 
board of arbitration in a contest, they finally came to a conclu- 
sion upon all opposing contentions. The verdict had to sur- 
render one contention or the other. If not, they would have 
been in session to-day, and they would have continued day unto 
day and year unto year. Some yielding had to be. When we 
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in the Senate added to the bill provisions that were not in the 
House bill, either they had to be yielded to, sir, by the House 
or retreated from by the Senate. Consequently we are con- 
fronted with the ordinary course of legislation—the mere com- 
promises and concessions to bring it about. 

Therefore this is a food bill, so designated, for the purpose of 
regulating food. Its object is to provide food for the soldiers 
who are on their way to battle for our Nation; to provide food 
for the citizens who shall remain here to survive and to be 
sustained; to provide against exactions and injustice produced 
by the fuel barons of the country; and to lay the foundation, so 
far as it can be laid, for Government supervision and control 
of those commodities essential to the welfare of the individual. 

Senators, we are inclined to feel that all we see in this project 
would be new to government. The bill is an innovation in our 
country, but may I interest you in the thought that the historical 
literature of farm management is voluminous? It includes 
ancient literature, covering the control of grain, the control of 
its price, the control of its output quantity, and the control of 
its distribution. Varro cites 50 Greek authors whose works 
on the subject he knew, beginning with Hesiod and Xenophon. 
Indeed, Margo of Carthage wrote a treatise as to the control 
of prices and the distribution of food, writing it in the Punic 
tongue, which was regarded of such value that the Romans 
had it translated into Latin. It became a textbook for the 
guidance of control in unusual events of the grain crops when 
the armies of Rome were out in the fields of conquest. And it 
is familiar to the scholars about me that Cato the Senior 
availed himself of these treatises as a foundation for the de- 
crees which went out of Rome governing the amount of the 
crops to be distributed to the people, the methods by which they 
should be distributed to the soldiers, and their price. Subse- 
quently, I regret to say, they went too far, and under a pater- 
nalistic form of government sought to give a quantity of land 
to certain citizenry and a certain quantity of grain, which soon 
led, of course, to the disadvantage of the citizen, for he ceased 
any industry on his own part and became a charge on his 
country. I merely mention that to the Senate to show that what 
we do now, while apparently an innovation under our form 
of government, seems after all but an emulation of that which 
was done by the ancients since history gives us any record. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Jli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I presume the Senator, by contemporaneous au- 
thorities with those which he has just quoted, could easily dem- 
onstrate that slavery is quite justifiable? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the authorities to which I 
refer—and a Senator near me asks if they are from the books 
of James HALTON Lewis on the Two Republics, Rome and the 
United States 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, filtering down through that par- 
ticular channel, I understand that they would, of course, come 
to us with a sort of sanctity that would put them above reproach 
or criticism. So I withdraw my question. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say, Mr. President, it is true that a work 
written by this James HAMILTON LEWIS, or one of its volumes, 
dwelling upon the comparison of the two Republics, makes adver- 
sion to these facts and does also have observations as to, the 
slavery prevailing in those lands. I will say to the Senator 
that there were precedents in the older days for slavery, and 
that there were those in the old South who contended that 
slavery was justifiable in our own land because of those prece- 
dents. They quoted Scripture also as precedent. But, Mr. 
President, the Senator must distinguish between precedents 
which were practical and moral, which could be emulated to the 
advantage of free government, and those which were immoral 
and un-Christian and could only be adopted to the destruction 
of free government. There is the distinction between the prece- 
dents as to agriculture on the one hand and slavery on the 
other. 

Now, Mr. President, I merely call attention to the fact that 
this conference report, which is being so ably sustained by the 
industrious efforts of the eminent Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], acting as chairman, can be found to be a dupli- 
cate of many concessions of similar character in all forms of 
agricolan history. 

Mr. President, there are reasons justifying our action in sus- 
taining this result, however, that have not been dwelt upon. 
Not only is it necessary to control food that we may guide it to 
proper destination, to proper distribution, but there will come 
a time when we have got to consider the expenditures that we 
are undertaking, 


The senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] in a 
very thorough discussion, well worthy of the reflection of any 
Senator, on yesterday called attention to the amount of the 
expenditures being made and invited the serious consideration 
of the Senate as to whether these expenditures should not be 
so supervised that the public should constantly know in what 
manner their money went forth. The Senator from Utah IMr. 
Soor] a short while ago presented figures which, according 
to his judgment—and however much I differ from him in the 
doctrines of politics, as a mystical, magical metaphysician of 
statistics no one can dispute him [laughter]—the Senator pro- 
duced what appeared to be reputable figures to demonstrate 
the vast sums of money which we would have to expend accord- 
ing to already presented estimates. Mr. President, in providing 
money for surplus food or to pay excessive prices for neces- 
sary food would be an unnecessary expenditure, and that should 
be guarded and watched. This war will be very expensive. 
That it may run from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 a day, if future 
contemplation shall be realized, few of us can now dispute. The 
Senator from Utah intimates that possibly it may be more 
than that, and I take it that my brother Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore], who has suggested something to me, probably 
indulges in that fear also. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to contemplate war expendi- 
tures. ‘The Napoleonic wars, which lasted from 1793 to 1815, cost 
approximately $7,000,000,000, while we have voted $7,000,000,000 
in a single fund, which will only go to the preliminaries of this 
conflict. The Mexican War cost us about $100,000,000. The 
Civil War resulted in the aggregate expenditure of about 
$8,000,000,000, running from 1861 to 1865, before all things were 
ended. The Franco-Prussian War consumed about $3,500,- 
000,000. The second South African War, from 1900 to 1902, 
cost in round figures $1,500,000,000. The Russo-Japanese en- 
gagement consumed not less, Mr. President, than $3,500,000,000 ; 
and in our hostilities with Spain in 1898 we expended $175,- 
000,000. Surely, sir, from these figures you will gather what 
will be the stupendous sum we will be compelled to expend if 
this enterprise proceeds upon the magnitude of men and lands 
it is now projected. ‘Then, sir, for that reason it is prudent 
that any step that can be taken here that would limit expendi- 
turer while yet doing justice to the producer, shall be adopted 

y us. 

Mr. President, with the object of the bill therefore so meritori- 
ous, is there a man here who would object to the measure? 
None. Is there a Senator who, because of some technical ob- 
jection to the conference report, would defeat the object of this 
legislation? None. Is there a Senator here, however tenacious 
of his constitutional views or other attitudes of mind, who 
would deny the public the main benefits of the measure because 
of these incidental objections? None. Then, Senators, might 
I be so bold as to ask, if you succeeded in sustaining the par- 
ticular individual objections you have, and yet the result that 
flowed from your action were to deny to the American public 
the general benefits which I apprehend is in the spirit of the 
bill, would not every one of us regret it? Would not the Senator 
who had prevailed regret it? I know he would, for I know the 
patriotism of every man who serves in this body. 

Then, sir, I make free to ask Senators if they can not waive 
mere objections to matters which apply purely locally in their 
influences that we may have a union of support upon this 
measure? And can not they justify the waiving of those objec- 
tions upon these grounds: That all over the world there has 
gone forth the printed charge that this bill is the test of such 
strength as the President of the United States will have in the 
support of his war measures. Mr. President, there will be 
focused millions of eyes upon this test in view of the contro- 
versy which has raged around it. Senators who will be seen 
opposing this report will be misconstrued, and I know misjudged. 
That may not concern certain brave characters, but it would 
concern them if they thought that that misjudging of them like- 
wise would be a misjudging of their country. That the wrong 
condemnation of them would wrongly condemn their Commander 
in Chief and wrongly condemn this body which these Senators 
represent. 

Mr. President, it has gone forth that in this measure the Presi- 
dent, as the Commander in Chief, is being so opposed by dis- 
tracted elements and discordant sources that there will be the 
evidence that he has not the body behind him. That he has not 
the Senate in support of him. 

Mr. President, because I know that every Senator here wishes 
to refute that calumny and deny that slander, I would that each 
Senator could find it agreeable to abandon his specific objections 
frankly and freely before his countrymen, on something after 
the order of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre], still 
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adhering, if he please, to his conviction in conscience, but freely 
admitting that he prefers to yield it, lest from the contrary there 
should arise an impression against his country and the Senate 
that would wrong both. 

Mr. President, I have other reasons which I beg to submit to 
the Senate. If we do not present unity at this time, we will 
convince those who are associated with us in foreign lands in 
our enterprise that we have not the spirit that would yield mere 
pride of objections in order to accomplish the great end which we 
have undertaken. We will dishearten many; while, on the other 
hand, if we will show that union of purpose we will nerve the 
men who are about to move to the front and give new heart to 
those who are about to make sacrifice for their Nation. More 
than that, sir, we will slay that incipient rebellion which we 
have seen to lift its head throughout parts of this country against 
the enlistment of soldiers, against obedience to the draft law and 
the authority of the country. When, sir, they shall receive the 
blow which they should receive from the voice and action of 
their representatives, they will quail before it and surrender, 
for they will have presented themselves before the world with- 
out support, and, while we will not with voice have referred to 
them in specific condemnation, our action will be an announce- 
ment to them of how unwelcome their conduct is before the 
American Nation and how contemptible in the shadow of the 
American flag. For that reason also I beseech my brother 
Senators to contemplate the effect of waiving their objections 
upon ordinary matters that they may give unanimous support 
to this measure. 

Mr. President, there is a last consideration to which I beg 
the indulgence of the Senate to advert. Senators on this floor 
have from time to time referred to our soldiers moving to France, 
The public press have referred to our men moving to France. 
The eminent senior Senator from New York paid a splendid 
tribute to France and her achievements with respect to the 
management of this conflict. Mr. President, the word “ France,” 
beautiful as it is pronounced, in view of the sacrifice of that 
country for the great cause of liberty and justice, will not be so 
frequently mentioned alone hereafter as before. The reason 
will be that there will be other countries to take our considera- 
tion in common with marvelous France. 

-Mr. President, we must not quail before the spectacle of 
fact. We must be courageous and view things just as they are. 
There is Russia; there is the practical fact of her situation. 
We can not hide our eyes, if we want to, to what all of that 
means. There is Italy, surrounded with the hordes of Austria, 
and the dangerous position she occupies in this conflict, sir. 
If the future is to be what the news of the times threaten, 
the next move of the American soldier will be toward Russia, 
then toward Italy. Behind these soldiers, wherever they go, 
must go food and supplies. For, sir, if we ask Russia to emu- 
late our example of government and take from us the prin- 
ciples which we have endeavored to implant in civilization and 
ask her newborn country to fight for them, we must likewise 
put behind her such assistance as would be loyal and just. It 
is not sufficient that at a distance we merely commend her, 
praise her, or encourage her. We will be compelled, sir, to go 
further. Our soldiers must take the course, under the wise man- 
agement of those who lead our armies, and find their way, 
through the shift of armies to posts of necessity. This will be 
where they will supplement and sustain and reenforce and 
strengthen those of Russia fighting in the cause which we say 
is necessary to the freedom of the world and the democracy of 
civilization. The same course, sir, must be followed as to 
Italy, if Italy is not to be the victim of Prussia. Our men must 
likewise join there in the conflict along the Trentino and along 
the border where Italy and Austria wage their warfare in order 
to preserve France from the Austrians’ victorious return march. 
As well, sir, in the crescent of the Bosphorus—in the dark 
shadows of guilty Turkey—assistance will yet have to be 
provided. 

So, sir, it must be plain to you that if we are to move on 
further than now charted for us, we move on very much further. 
And behind these men wherever they go must be the food of 
this Nation. The other nations, our friends in the cause, are 
not so situated that they can put their agriculture behind our 
men, for they have very few men who can serve them as 
farmers. The result must clearly be that from us almost alone 
must come the source and supply to our armies and those of our 
copartners, who are often spoken of as “allies.” Then, con- 
fronting this situation courageously and admitting it freely, 
let us ask, Do we not owe it to ourselves, sir, that we should 
move on now, abandon every small objection, yield every 
delicate refinement, surrender mere pride of opinion for the 
object of the measure, for@the aspect we can give the country 
and the example we can present to the world, sir, for the effect 


it may produce upon the men whom we have summoned to die 
for us if need be? May I not beseech my brother Senators for 
as hear a united vote for this report as their sense of conscience 


and patriotism can possibly allow? And this, sir, to the end 
that we can say to the allies that to them we bring justice and 
freedom to the full extent of our ability, and to our own coun- 
try we send every support that our arms, our voice, and our 
treasure can give to insure unconquerable America the victory 
that is destined to be hers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise for two purposes, the 
first of which I do as an act of justice to a gentleman whom I 
may have inadvertently wronged. 

In the course of extemporaneous remarks the other day, I 
stated of Mr. John Beaver White: 

I do not know what his business operations were in England, but my 
potas sa is he was there long enough to go through the bankruptcy 
co 

I did have such information, and I had it from a source which 
I regarded as absolutely reliable. I will say in passing, how- 
ever, that I did not intend to make the remark; it was one of 
those things that came out of my lips when I was speaking in the 
hurry and haste of extemporaneous debate. But the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has called 
my attention to a letter he received from Mr. White, which 1 
desire now to read to the Senate. The letter has been handed 
to me through the courtesy of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Knox]. It is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1917. 
Hon, P. C. Knox 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator: May I ask your valued service In denying the 
statement made on the floor of the Senate yesterday by Senator REED, 
referring to me by name, as follows: 

“I do not know what his business operations were in England, but 
— 2 eee is he was there long enough to go through the bank- 

This statement is absolutely without foundation in fact and con- 
tains not an atom of truth. ot only is the statement untrue, but I 
have never been even remotely connected with any financial failure of 
any kind or character. 

Yours, faithfully, JouHN BEAVER WHITE. 

Mr. President, as I made my statement openly and on the 
floor of the Senate, and in that way to the country, Mr. White 
is entitled to have his denial made in the same way, and I 
have therefore presented his letter. And I go further than that; 
I apologize to Mr. White in this public way for having made 
a statement about him upon information which he declares is 
incorrect, and which for the present I shall assume is incorrect. 
If I find in the future that there has been a mistake made in 
this apology, I shall retract the apology ; but at the present time 
I want it to go as full and unequivocal. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that I have discussed this biil 
to the weariness of the Senate I am aware. A further imposi- 
tion upon your patience is excusable only because arguments and 
charges have been advanced which imperatively demand reply. 

As I proceed, I shall endeavor to show— 

First: THE INJUSTICE OF ATTACKS UPON MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS, BECAUSE IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL DUTIES THEY HAVE EXER- 
CISED THEIR INDEPENDENT JUDGMENTS. 

Second: THAT THE BILL IS GROSSLY UNJUST TO THE 
FARMER, BECAUSE IT TAKES AWAY HIS MARKET AND 
COMPELS HIM TO SELL FOR PRICES ARBITRARILY 
FIXED BY ONE MAN. 

Third: THAT THE BILL WEAKENS THE COUNTRY BY 
. AGRICULTURE AND MENACING BUSI- 
NESS. 

Fourth: THAT THE BILL IS IN MANY RESPECTS UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Fifth: THAT CONGRESS HAS GIVEN TO THE PRESI- 
DENT UPON ALL GREAT WAR MEASURES AN ENTHU- 
SIASTIC AND PATRIOTIC SUPPORT. 

Throughout the debate it has been covertly insinuated, if 
not openly asserted, that all who seek to alter or oppose a single 
provision of this bill are therefore bad citizens, enemies of the 
Republic, friends of Germany, and altogether traitorous scoun- 
drels, 

The policy of coercion and abuse has been extended to all 
measures branded “Administration.” The purpose is to create 
an atmosphere of prejudice against Members of Congress who 
venture even occasionally to exercise an independent judgment. 

I beg you to consider this strange new doctrine, which, if it be 
not arrested, may destroy the independence of the people, because 
it denies to their representatives freedom of action. 

It is urged that opposition to this bill advertises that there 
is dissension in our ranks, and thus gives aid and comfort to the 


enemy. 
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The proposition if accepted ends both freedom of debate and 
freedom of vote. The functions of Congress are paralyzed. It 
is reduced to a mere board of registrars whose sole duty 
is to record the decrees of the Executive Department. This 
follows whether the mandate emanates from the brain of the 
President himself or from that of a subordinate clerk. 

Furthermore, even though Congress may deem the Executive 
mandate unjust to the people and injurious to the State, it must, 
nevertheless, be recorded as the law of the land. 

All these results follow if we concede the hypothesis that “to 
pause, to deliberate, to take counsel, to pass upon the merits 
of a proposed law,” will give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Such a doctrine defeats the purpose for which Congress was 
created; deprives the people of their constitutional right to 
speak through legally constituted agents; centralizes all author- 
ity in the Executive; transforms our democracy into an oligar- 
chy; and attacks the temple of liberty at its foundation. 

The assertion that opposition to a measure by Members of 
Congress, who believe in its unwisdom, “ renders aid and comfort 
to the enemy” is monstrous. There is no Member of this body 
who would not make any sacrifice, incur any displeasure, or 
suffer any penalty, rather than to wittingly render assistance 
to those who make war upon our beloved Republic. 

What has transpired in the Senate, or outside the Senate, 
best calculated to give aid and comfort to the enemy? I put 
the question to you; I put it to the country ; I put it to the press 
of the country. Let me answer by illustration: 

If a distinguished German leader from his place in the Reich- 
stag were to repeatedly denounce his fellow members as “Ameri- 
can sympathizers, conspiring to accomplish the overthrow of 
the German Empire,” would not America thrill with pleasure 
and confidence? Would not such a declaration strengthen our 
arms, stiffen our demands and inspire us to vigorously pursue 
the war until Germany should abjectly sue for peace? 

When, therefore, in this Chamber it is asserted or intimated 
that a considerable body of Senators are deliberately giving aid 
and comfort to Germany, when such statements are repeated 
from day to day, when great newspapers print these Senatorial 
attacks and by news and editorial certify to all the world that 
there exists a German party in Congress, backed by a powerful 
and seditious element among the people, which constantly seeks 
to harass, hamstring, handicap, and betray the United States,” 
what must be the effect upon the German Government. Candor 
compels the answer that such assertions give to the enemy the 
most substantial aid and comfort he ever has or ever will re- 
ceive from America. Moreover, the charges being monstrously 
false, infamously wicked, and criminally slanderous, their enor- 
mity is thereby infinitely magnified. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding these intemperate charges, the 
indubitable truth remains that there is not as much disloyalty 
to America within all her vast borders as there is disloyalty to 
and hatred of the Kaiser within a single petty Province of the 
Empire of Germany. 

Criminals exist in all communities. Idiots are indigenous 
to every clime. A certain percentage of unbalanced creatures 
come into the world each year. Accordingly we must expect to 
find among our 104,000,000 people a few misguided, half-balanced 
creatures who are not loyal to the Flag. But with the exceptions 
named there is no disloyalty. 

The brain of America thrills with one impulse, the soul of 
America is inspired by one hope, the heart of America beats with 
one desire, the lips of America breathe but one prayer—that 
we may gloriously win this war, establish the primacy of Democ- 
racy, and prove to all races, kindreds, and peoples that the 
United States can and will defend her rights. 

But, Mr. President, at such a time as this questions inevi- 
tably arise over which men of independent minds are likely to 
differ. Some of these questions relate to domestic, others to 
foreign policies. 

Among the domestic problems may be mentioned these: Can 
we best strengthen the United States by leaving business free or 
by placing it in leading strings? Do the people of the United 
States really need a guardian or dictator to rule over them? 
Will industry and business free produce more than industry 
and business in chains? Springing from these as a corollary is 
the inquiry, How did we get along before Mr. Hoover came? 
What will we do when he returns to his English home? 

Some foreign problems are: Should America try to revise 
the map of Europe? If so, to what extent? Should America 
try to force upon a foreign country a particular form of Gov- 
ernment? Is it our business to try to democratize the world, or 
should we endeavor to maintain our own democracy? More 
serious than these is the question, Under what circumstances 
may we in honor insist upon peace? 


In answering such questions men alike inspired by love of 
country may nevertheless disagree. This is especially true 
because the circumstances of the times are unprecedented and 
the ultimate answers lie largely within the uncertain future. 

How men may honestly differ is illustrated by the fact that 
but a few moments since a distinguished Senator argued that 
“we owe Russia an obligation of support, because Russia is now 
following the principles we implanted.” 

I can not agree with my friend. We are in no way bound 
for Russia or to Russia. We are not responsible for the fron- 
tiers of foreign states. We are not answerable for the form 
of government established in European or Asiatic countries. 

Whenever we shall receive full satisfaction for wrongs done 
and guaranties against future violation of our rights negotia- 
tions ought to begin. Of course we should not contemplate 
withdrawal from the conflict until whatever just obligations 
= may owe to our associates in arms have been faithfully dis- 
cha $ 
Let me add that I regard the discussion at this time of peace 
or the terms of peace as unfortunate. Such discussions will 
be accepted as evidence of weakness. The combatant who 
1 asks for terms is generally regarded as ready to quit the 

ght. 

A great European statesman declares “that good news may 
come in the near future.” Let God speed the day! But until 
that good news shall come we should not pause to discuss the 
questions of peace. As long as the Kaiser, raging with the 
insanity of world conquest, clutches a reeking sword and 
chooses the part of world outlaw, so long as his spies lurk 
within American borders and his pirate ships harry American 
commerce, our proclamations should be made by acts. Wach 
day should bring more guns, more men, more money, and more 
ships—still more—and more of armament, until even his 
passion-blinded eyes shall glimpse the vision of that day of 
bloody reckoning which is ahead, and to escape its retribution 
he shall cry for peace. 

No sensible man familiar with the bill as it came here will 
deny that it needed d on and amendment in order that 
its many absurdities might be eliminated. 

I give but one illustration. The bill, as prepared by some 
wise subordinate in some Department, as introduced in the 
Senate, and as actually passed by the House, contained this 
laughable provision: 

That undue enhancement or fluctuation of prices of * * * 
saries are hereby prohibited. 

Contemplate, if you please, the sagacity, leartiing, and care 
of the writer of a law who undertakes to deal with “ prices” as 
pa mieus with men. Think of Congress writing a law like 

Be it enacted that prices shall not rise. 

Be it further enacted that prices shali not change. 

Why did not the House extend the beneficent scheme and 
provide: 

Be it 2 5 it shall be unlawful for hunger or fever or disease 
to afflict mankin 

While we 8 forbidding “ prices to fluctuate,” why not pro- 
hibit the wind from changing, forbid drought, and command the 
rain to fall. Why not get rid of the measles, the mumps. the 
boll weevil, and chinch bugs by a statutory prohibition. If the 
intelligent author of this bill had written the Declaration of 
Independence, he would not have been satisfied with the asser- 
tion all men are entitled to “the pursuit of happiness,” but 
would have inserted a clause commanding them to be happy. 

After some debate we eliminated the foolish provision. We 
also made many radical changes. Much of the good we did 
has been nullified by the conferees. There, however, remains 
some beneficial features added by the Senate. The provision 
regulating the mining and marketing of coal was added here, 
and it was worth all the time consumed in the debate. That 
provision rests upon the sound doctrine that a business that has 
in fact combined thereby becomes subject to public control. 

Mr. President, returning to my theme and proceeding from 
the undeniable proposition that it is our duty to bring to every 
measure untrammeled judgment, I inquire what just com- 
plaint can be lodged against the Senate touching the consid- 
eration of this so-called food dictator bill? 

There are those who believe the bill will strengthen the 
United States in the present war. It is their duty to support 
it. But there are other Senators who feel certain that the bill 
will weaken the United States. Is it not their duty to resist its 
passage? 

Regarding the bill as seriously impairing our national 
strength, I must therefore contend against it or betray the trust 
I hold from the people of my greatgState. 


nec- 
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A vote upon this bill is not a test of loyalty. It may be a 
test of soundness of judgment. 

Those who oppose the bill are not influenced by petty reasons. 
They act in obedience to the most weighty considerations. They 
want success for America in this war. They believe the bill 
weakens us at an hour when we ought to increase and multiply 
our strength.” 

It is conceded that to win the war we must command the 
vastest sums of money ever gathered by any government. 

We must produce food to feed half the world. 

We must wave the wand of industry above countless farms 
and command the miracle of double crops. 

We must touch growing forests and change them into argo- 
sles that bear our products to Europe’s distant shores, 

We must lay the finger of magic upon mines where gross 
metals sleep and transform them into frowning cannon and 
deadly shells. ` 

We must darken the firmaments above the capitals of,our 
enemies with resistless fleets of the alr and astound their ears 
by the artillery of the skies. 

Coincident with the execution of these herculean tasks mil- 
lions of peaceful citizens must be converted into skilled war- 
riors who play the game of life and death with intrepid souls. 

To work this enchantment every man must be encouraged to 
produce the essentials of life, as well as the instruments of 
death, J 2 

The wheels of factorles must hum through every hour of the 
twenty-four. The furnaces of mills must send their blazing 
challenge into the night. Gold must be gathered in vaster 
hoards than man has ever seen in all the course of time. 

It is therefore a poor time to menace the man who produces, 
It is a mistake to disturb industry. It is a blunder to hang a 
threat over business, It is suicide to discourage agriculture. 

When you seize the markets of the country you stifle produc- 
tion. If it be the labor market, you dishearten the workman. 
If it be the agricultural market, you dismay the farmer. If it 
be the manufacturing market, you alarm the mill owner. If it 
be credits, you invite panic. k 

All of these acts impede or arrest the delicate and intricate 
machinery of production. 

Dictators are not yet so common as to inspire confidence, 
Lack of confidence produces industrial paralysis. A panic at 
this time might be fatal to our arms. 

Holding these views, I have insisted and still insist that our 
legislation should be confined to the prevention of those acts 


which obstruct the markets of the people, which interfere with 


the free flow of commerce. 

Among these are “ forestalling,” “ hoarding,” „gambling.“ 
“restraints of trade —all such evil devices should be stern! 
prohibited and rigidly punished. 

But the great people of this mighty land should be encour- 
aged to bend their efforts to create a vast surplus? The man 
who does not know that profits are the universal solvent for 
universal effort is dull indeed. 

All this seems so plain as to be axiomatic. Yet, sir, this bill 
as reported by the conferees seeks to create in the Bxrecutive the 
atbitrary authority to command that citizens shall cease using 
their private property for purposes recognized as legal since 
Magna Charta. 

The bill recites: 


garies * + 
a date fred * 


While the vast powers of the bill are lodged in the President, 
they will be exercised by men many of whose names are not 
3 now known to the public, if, indeed, they are to the Presi- 

ent. 

The power is to be exercised without any pretense of com- 
pensation. It is not dependent upon the ascertainment of any 
fact. AH that is required is that “the President shall find it 
essential.” which is merely the equivalent of “whenever the 
President shall see fit.” 

The power does not rest upon any finding of misconduct on 
the part of the proprietor of the property. It springs alone 
1 Executive will. Its motive force is a simple Executive 
mpulse. 

The formality of service of notice is not required. A “public 
announcement“ is sufficient. A newspaper interview is probably 
all that is demanded. 

Whereupon this occurs: The man who has spent his life in 
creating a business, and who thinks he owns it—the man who 
has painfully, rock by rock, built a mill from the ground up and 
believes himself proprietor—the man who in sweat and toil has 
established a great factory and who fondly regards it as his 


own—picks up a morning paper and reads “a public announce- 
ment” that he must take out a license or close his business. : 

If he fails to obey the mandate and dares to enter his own 
premises and set in motion a single wheel, he may be sent to 
the penitentiary. 10115 

If, however, he shall yield to compulsion and take out a 
license. is he then permitted to conduct his business in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land? Ah, no! He must conduct 
it in accordance with the terms and condiiions fired by Executive 
will, His books of account are taken from him and those of 
the Government substituted. An auditer may pry into his pri- 
vate business affairs. A federal inspector may invade his 
private premises by day or by night. He may be compelled under 
oath to report his private transactions to a federal under- 
strapper. f 

Moreover, he ħas waived his right as a free man to fix the 
value of his services or property and must accept the price fired 
by the President. If, forsooth. he shall venture in violation of 
any regulation, however arbitrary or unjust, to conduct his own 
business in his own way, or if he shall fail to obey the orders of 
those placed over him, again is he haled before a United States 
Commissioner, clapped into jail, and finally securely landed in a 
federal prison. 

That is the taking of private property without due process 
of law. - 

I unhesitatingly say that the Federal Government can not 
come to the mill of a citizen and declare, “If you turp another 
wheel, you will be sent to the penitentiary unless you first take 
out a license and thereupon you shall conduct your business in 
the manner and for the prices the Government may stipulate.” 

I unhesitatingly say that is depriving the citizen of his prop- 
erty without just compensation, because when a citizen is de- 
prived of the right to the control and enjoyment of his property 
he is “ deprived of his property.” 

I also say that whether the bill is constitutional or unconsti- 
tutional it will at least alarm business, discourage agriculture, 
lessen production, and may breed panic. 

In the flood tide of his power Frederick The Great began the 
construction of his country lodge of Sans-Souci. Victer over 
Austria, Dictator of the Peace of Dresden, he had established 
himself the foremost martial figure of the world. In providing 
grounds for the King's Gardens his agents sought to purchase 
a bit of land on which was located the windmill of an old 
Potsdam miller. 

He refused “to sell at any price.” 
the King’s agent. “Can not the King take it from you for 
nothing if he chooses?” Proudly the old man answered.“ Not 
while we have at Berlin the Kammergericht”—the Supreme 
Court of Justice. 

The autocrat of Prussia dared not take by force the old 
miller's estate. Accordingly he expressed delight that his 
sturdy subject reposed such confidence in the integrity of Prus- 
sian courts. The mill of Potsdam was thereafter regarded as 
an ornament to the Gardens of the King, because a monument 
of the King’s justice. 

Let us ponder this page torn from Prussian history. 


ARBITRARY LEGISLATION UNNECESSARY, 


The enactment of legislation of this arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional character is wholly unnecessary. It lacks even the 
poor excuse that it is “intended to prevent speculation, gam- 
bling, and hoarding.” In proof I cite the following from the 
records of Congress: 

More than eight weeks ago we passed the “food survey 
bill.” It came to us from the House of Representatives as 
“an emergency measure.” Its chief purposes were to ascertain 
the condition of our food supplies and to encourage the planting 
of a large crop for the present year. 

For those reasons we rushed it through the Senate in three 


Not at any price?” said 


‘days’ time. But we added two stringent amendments which, 


taken together, rigidly prohibited and severely punished food 
gambling and food hoarding. We authorized the President. if 
necessary to prevent speculation or gambling, to close every 
grain exchange in the land. We returned the bill to the House 
of Representatives. It has been held in conference more than 
eight weeks. 

I openly and upon the floor of the Senate charge that the 
bill was pigeonholed in response to the outrageous-demand of 
a-member of the Cabinet, who stated in substanee that if the 
food survey bill was permitted to become a law before the 
Jood dictatorship bill was passed the chief arguments in favor 
of the latter bill would be eliminated. 

And so the food survey bill, which we were told was one of 
highest emergency, has been strangled for more than two 
months. Important information relating to the condition of 
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our food supplies has not yet been gathered. The season for 
planting crops has been allowed to pass. = 

But, sir, the moment the Senate conferees abjectly surrender 
to the House conferees on the pending measure, the food sur- 
vey bill is reported out of conference, and is now here waiting 
the mere form of ratification to become a law. 

AGAIN, Mr. PRESIDENT, IF THE POWERS CONVEYED BY THIS BILL 
ARE EMPLOYED, IT WILL DEPRIVE THE FARMER OF THE LAST VESTIGE 
OF A FREE MARKET IN WHICH TO SELL WHAT HE PRODUCES. AT 
THE SAME TIME HE WILL BE COMPELLED TO BUY IN A MARKET 
WHERE WAR PRICES PREVAIL. 

The result indicated springs from the fact that the embargo 
law and the enforcement thereof, together with the action of 
the Allied Governments, have already placed the control of all 
wheat exports in the “ Wheat Export Co.” That company is, in 
fact, a syndicate or corporation comprised of English concerns. 
Thus to-day an English company exercises a complete monop- 
olistic control over America’s foreign grain markets, It therefore 
has the power to fix the price of every bushel of wheat raised 
on American farms which is sent abroad. 

Let it not be forgotien that Mr. Hoover counseled, aided, and 
abetted the organization of this English monopoly. The fact I 
have hitherto charged. The proof I have hitherto produced 
from Mr. Hoover’s own testimony. The fact will not be here 
denied. I challenge denial at this time. There are none to 
stand forth and dispute the truth of my assertion. 

Having, thus taken away the farmers foreign market, the 
food. dictator is by this bill granted authority and power to 
seize and control the domestic market. 

By employing the licensing provision he may bring all the 
mills, elevators, and grain exchanges within his control. On 
top of this he is furnished with $150,000,000 of Government 
money for the express purpose of going into the market and 
controlling prices. Indeed, it is no longer concealed, although 
the fact was for a long time disputed, that the food dictator, 
acting in conjunction with the English Wheat Export Co., will be 
able to arbitrarily fix the price of every bushel of grain raised 
upon the farms of America. 

THE FARMER 18 THEREFORE DEPENDENT FOR THE PRICE OF HIS 
GRAIN CROP UPON THE WILL OF ONE MAN. AS THAT MAN BHALL 
DICTATE, THE 45,000,000 PEOPLE ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES MAY BE BLESSED WITH PROSPERITY OR REDUCED TO 
BANKRUPTCY. 

I protest therefore that the bill is highly injurious to the 
country. It will discourage agriculture at the very moment 
when we most need to encourage the production of great crops. 

It was for the purpose of protecting the farmer against in- 
justice by a food dictator that we have contended for a price 
guaranteed by the law. We believed this necessary as an act of 
justice and also because the farmer, appalled by the fact that 
the price of his wheat is to be arbitrarily dictated by one man, 
in all probability will reduce his acreage. We sought and 
obtained a legislative guaranty of $2 per bushel on this year’s 
crop. We believed that good prices this year would result in a 
larger crop next year. 

But the conferees, without consulting a single Senator from a 
wheat-growing State, and, I believe in response to influences 
emanating from Mr. Hoover, have changed the guaranty so 
that it does not apply until net year. This year’s production 
is left to the mercy of the food dictator and the English syn- 
dicate. 

MR. HOOVER—DICTATOR, 

Who, pray, is this food dictator? A gentleman recently ar- 
rived from England who brought with him a hired press agent 
and a number of English gentlemen. Perhaps, to be accurate, 
I should say, “ of Americans who have lived so long in England 
that one feels warranted in referring to them as English.” To 
this gentleman, who left America at the age of 23, whose house, 
home, business, interests, and fortune are in England; who 


probably has never paid a dollar of taxes in the United States; 


who has not in over 20 years cast a vote in the United States; 
who is not now a qualified voter of the United States; who is 
politically so much of an Englishman that he describes himself, 
not as a Democrat or Republican, but as a “ Liberal,” we are 
about to turn over 45,000,000 people engaged in agriculture. He 
may, if he graciously chooses, make them prosperous. He may, 
if he so wills, reduce many of them to bankruptcy. 

Even if this autocrat we set over the farmers of America 
shall fix a price for wheat which is fair, the fact, nevertheless, 
remains that we have deprived 45,000,000 citizens of their free 

_markets, We have given one man arbitrary power over the 
destiny and fortunes of many freemen, . 

To the American who understands the principles for which 
our fathers fought, arbitrary. power is none the less hateful be- 
cause it may be for the moment benevolently exercised. The 
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presence of a master with his whip enrages although the lash 
may never cut the skin. 

Senators, you may force this bill through, but I warn you that 
when you alarm the farmer you reduce the bread supply of the 
cities.. That, sir, is a most serious mistake. Such is my opinion. 
Such is the opinion of others. > 

I shall vote in accordance with my opinion. There are many 
here who believe as I believe, who yet will, for considerations 
which they see fit to regard as controlling, vote for the bill. 
I shall not criticize them. Let them answer to their own con- 
sciences. But let none such dare charge me with disloyalty, 

ARBITRARY POWER GIVEN TO ONE MAN. 


Mr. President, in order to escape the dangers necessarily 
incident to dictatorships, the Senate provided an administrative 
board of three men, Our conferees have incontinently surren- 
dered the provision. The producers of the country are to be 
turned over to one man, a man who has with unparalled temerity 
assumed to exercise authority which has not yet been granted, 
and who now with a reckless and lavish hand is spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money before 
the office he pretends to usurp has even been created. 

We are to have no check upon that man. No one is to sit 
with him or scrutinize the things he may do. 

When we protest that such power is unsafe we are told that 
we are “interfering with administrative functions.” I deny it. 
We are now engaged in creating an agency and prescribing its 
powers. The powers when granted will be executive, but the 
act of creating the agency and prescribing its powers is purely 
legislative. It is our business to see to it that the powers 
granted shall be so restricted and guarded that the rights of 
the people shall not be invaded. 

We therefore have the right—nay, it is our duty—to insist 
that if these vast powers must be granted they be conferred 
upon a board to the end that the country may have the benefit of 
the united Judgment of several men and that each member may 
act as a check upon the others, 


AUDITING COMMITTEE REJECTED. 


As the bill left the Senate it created a committee to see that 
the taxpayers’ money should be spent providently and in ac- 
cordance with law. That wholesome provision has been stricken 
out. No sound argument has been advanced in support of the 
action of the conferees. No honest man connected with any 
department ought to object to accounting for every penny by 
him expended. 

The necessity for such a committee is just pow imperative. 
If we are to have a dictator like Mr. Hoover; if we are to place 
in his hands millions of dollars of the public funds; if we are 
to authorize him to buy and sell, to barter and to trade, to 
organize a force of agents unlimited in number, to pay salaries 
as he may see fit, to rent quarters the size of which have not 
been specified, to pursue a course of conduct laid out by himself 
for himself, surely the least we can do is to create a committee 
to ascertain where and how the taxpayers’ money have been 
expended. 

Likewise, if we are to pour out thousands of millions of dol- 
lars in this conflict, surely it can do no harm to examine the ac- 
counts of those who handle these unprecedented sums. Yet, 
in obedience to demands coming from outside this body, our con- 
N have consented to strike this wholesome provision from 

e bill, 

Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH], in a great speech, uttered this great truth: 

If we are to win this war the greatest asset we can have is the con- 
fidence and enthusiastic support of the people. 

I agree with that statement. Given the enthusiastic confidence 
and support of the people, given competent generals to command 
the army, this nation is invincible against all the forces of 
earth. You talk about Germany coming here and conquering 
the United States! I have listened to that kind of twaddle 
until my gorge has risen. Germany cross the Atlantic Ocean 
and conquer the United States! 

The lesson of all history is that no-army can go thousands 
of miles from its base of supplies and conquer a great, power- 
ful, and brave people upon their own soil. 

For centuries English kings attempted the conquest of 
France. They failed not so much from French valor as be- 
cause they fought too far from their base of supplies. 

At a time when his fleets swept every sea, and his treasure 
galleys bore the gold of every land, Philip II undertook the con- 
quest of England. But his invincible Armada became victim 
of ocean storms and the intrepidity of Sir Francis Drake. 
Philip fought too far from his base of supplies. : 

The veterans of Napoleon hurled back the hosts of the Czar, 
only to retreat before the invisible legions of winter and hun- 
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ger two enemies human valor can not withstand. Napoleon 
fought too far from his base of supplies. 

France established Maximilian on the throne of. Mexico. 
But Maximilian went to execution. The French undertook a 
task too far from their base of supplies. 

Why, sic, with a population aggregating 350,000,000 it took 
the British Empire three years to conquer the two little South 
African colinies of Boerland, whose people numbered but 
1,300,000 souls. The answer to the riddle is England’s army 
fought too far from its base of supplies, 

Have we forgotten that with British soldiers quartered in 
their homes, British fortresses frowning above their cities, Brit- 
ish fleets riding in their harbors, the American colonies, pos- 
sessing not a single soldier, a single cannon, or a single ship of 
war, with naked hands wrested their liberties from the most 
puissant power of earth? 

I affrm, sir, that the sons of the frontiersmen who fought at 
Lexington, of the patriots who starved at Valley Forge, of the 
veterans who conquered at Yorktown, are not degenerate. 

I'unhesitatingly declare that the mighty America of to-day 
can range her hosts upon her seagirt shores and hurl back into 
the ocean the united armies of earth. Give us a little time 
to prepare and they will never land a single division of troops, 
or if they do, it will be but to march into the open jaws of 
death. 

Time for preparation we now have had. The work is far ad- 
vanced. As it proceeds the German nation is hemmed in by 
fire and steel—a living wall of valiant enemies who mock at 
death and wait in eagerness the hour when vengeance shall be 
theirs, Against these invincible lines German valor breaks as 
break the ocean waves upon the eternal rocks, and like the 
waves rolls back foaming in impotent fury. 

Besides, sir, were Germany to accomplish the impossible, and 
lay her conquering sword across every capital in Europe; were 
she then to seek vengeance upon us, her armies would not have 
left Europe’s shores until her ancient enemies, mad with thé 
shame of defeat, smarting from German blows, would leap 
upon her flanks and drag her down, as furious hounds drag 
down the stag already weak from loss of blood. The “ German 
Invader ” is a bogie man that should frighten none but children. 

The Pilgrim's spirit has not fled 
Tt walks in the noon’s bread light. 


And it guards the bed of the brave who are dead 
With its sentinel stars at night. 


It watches the bed of the brave who are dead 
And will guard them evermore ; 

Till the waves AR the bay where the Mayflower lay 
Shall foam and seethe no more. 

Mr. President, has it come to this: That a Member can not 
upon the floor of the Senate express the opinion that a certain 
measure makes for the weakness of his country instead of for 
its strength without some braying animal somewhere in some 
town or some State—of course, it never gets in the Senate—in 
discordant voice roars out,“ You are the enemy of the United 


States ? 
THE SCROLL OF 


Ts agreement with everything the President may suggest the 
test of loyalty to country? Do you dare make that the test? 
If so, we have already lost the war. The country is sur- 
rendered and our honor gone. 

Why, let us see where we will end with such a test as that. 
The President insistently demanded press censorship. The 
Congress of the United States said “No.” By the test you pro- 
pose that fact proves the disloyalty of a majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress. Was Congress disloyal? Ah, no! It but 
expressed the patriotic opinion of men who love their country 
and its Constitution and believe that the best way to fight this 
war is with an untrammeled press. I so voted then; I so be- 
lieve now. 

Again, although the President openly protested, both Houses 
of Congress voted to inject the prohibition question into this 
bill. Do you dare affirm that because a majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress differed from the President on prohibition 
they are therefore traitorous rogues? If so, I can unite the 
names of those who voted for prohibition to those who favored 
freedom of the press and prove that 80 per cent of both Houses 
are disloyal. 

Your argument, my friends, proves quite too much. The net 
you spread may catch the feet of those who come accusing 

others. The names of the “holier than thou” may yet -be 
found in the ignominious list. For behold a majority of this 
Senate decisively declared against a single food dictator. Those 
who so voted had full knowledge of the fact that the President 
insisted on a single man. Were they therefore disloyal? If 
so, and their illustrious names must be added to the long list 


INFAMY, 


of regues I have already held up to your view, I fear it will 
now embrace nearly all members of the Senate. 

Still more, it was of common understanding that the Presi- 
dent opposed the creation of an auditing committee, yet a ma- 
jority of the Senate voted in the teeth of his insistence. Why, 
sir, messengers repeatedly came, as came the Senator from Wis- 
consin this morning, oppressed with the weighty burden of 
administration advice, yet a majority of the Senate impudently 
insisted that it was our duty to see that the people’s money be 
honestly expended. If the test of loyalty is blind obedience, 
then here are others whose names must be written in dishonor's 
growing scroll. 

Even yet the case is not complete. At the instance of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, a majority of the Senate voted 
to exempt labor organizations from the bill’s drastic penalties, 
The conferees have stricken the exemption out, for did not some 
one “in hot haste bring tidings from the administration“? 
Accordingly it now appears that all who voted to exelud- labor 
from the terms of the bill are likewise traitors. Even the 
Senator from New Hampshire, who has so long been a faithful 
servitor, will be astonished to discover his name far down upon 
the list of the disloyal. 

Why, Mr. President, upon the brazen cheek of impudence 
shame’s hot flame must burn when in this Chamber Senators 
are denounced because, instead of yielding a ready acquiescence 
to every Executive demand, they insist upon employing their 
best judgment in the performance of their legislative duties. 

The men who sit about me represent great commonwealths, 
mighty States, whose teeming millions constitute the puissant 
citizenry of the Republic. We hold our powers from the people. 
We are trustees of a great and sacred trust. The warrant of 
our authority is the Constitution; by it we are bound in law; to 
it we are bound by honor and by oath. When we transfer to 
another the powers and respensibilities the Constitution im- 
poses upon us we subvert the rights of the people. We betray 
those who sent us here to guard their rights. Who gives con- 
sent to breaking down the form and structure of our Govern- 
ment is traitor to America—assassin of liberty. 

It follows we must employ the best judgment we possess. If 
it shall sometimes run counter to the desire or ambition of 
others, we must nevertheless continue to do that which we be- 


‘lieve makes for the highest interest of the State. Senators may, 
if they see fit, pursue an opposite course. I do not chaHenge 


either their right or their good faith. For myself, I decline to 
confuse sycophancy with patriotism, to mistake cringing for 
statesmanship, or to confound abdication with service. 

Mr. President, I make bold to suggest that it may help win 
this war if Members of Congress extend to each other that 
decent respect due to membership in a great body. I employ 
the term “great” because Congress has been constituted by 
the greatest people of earth; because Congress is the only in- 
strumentality through which that great people may speak their 
sentiments by legislative acts. Doubtless Members of this 
Congress are ‘ess efficient. than their critics. But for the pres- 
ent they are here charged with the grave responsibility of legis- 
lating. That responsibility they can net shirk. That duty they 
may not transfer to another without violence to the Republic. 

Mr. President, why this miserable cavil and all the time 
criticism? What has Congress done to merit it? Does the edi- 
tor think—the statesman believe—the critic imagine he helps 
his country by going up and down the earth declaring that the 
“Congress is foolish, incompetent, disloyal, recreant to duty“? 
Would not the Kaiser get less comfort if he were told that 
Congress is patriotically toiling night and day to strengthen 
our defenses and create invincible armies that will speedily 
work his destruction? 

Let us see what has been done. As we proceed we shall be 
convinced that in all history no free legislative body has ever 
rendered to King or President a more ardent, prompt. and effi- 
cient cooperation in war measures than this Congress has ac- 
corded the President of the United States. I shall not en- 
deavor to recite the complete record. A reference to the more 
important acts will prove abundantly sufficient. 

When the European war broke upon the world and the Presi- 
dent declared “for strict neutrality,” Congress put a padlock 
on its lips and remained silent even when Belgium was in- 
vaded; when the death cries of the Lusitania’s victims rang 
in the ears of the world; when American ships were finding 
graves at the ocean’s bottom. 

More than a year before we declared war upon Germany, 
while we were yet pursuing a policy of nonintervention and 
inditing puenns to peace, at the mere suggestion of the Presi- 
dent Congress revolutionized our traditional policy of a small 
Army and Navy. The willingness of Congress to thus cooperate 
was evidenced by numerous important acts. 
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March 17, 1916, witnessed the passage of the Army reorgani- 
zation bill, which authorized the President to increase the 
Aeey Army from 90,000 to 290,000 and raise the militia to 
457,000. 

It provided for the organization of machine-gun companies; 
8 in the Medical, Signal, Engineer, and Quartermaster 

rps. 

The Ordnance Department was vastly strengthened. 

Officers were provided for training the National Guard and 
students of colleges and schools. 

The following new organizations were created: Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, Officers’ Training Corps, Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
Citizens’ Training Corps. 

Provision was made for a vast extension of the aerial serv- 
ice at a cost of over $13,000,000. 

The foregoing program involved the unprecedented amount of 
$267,579,000 for the first year. 

At the same time the President was authorized to draft the 
National Guard into military service for the period of any war. 

The President was by the same bill empowered in time of war 
or imminent danger to order any factory to make anything it 
could produce and to compel it to give his order precedence 
over all other business; to order all ammunition factories to 
produce the kind of arms and ammunition desired; to compel 
the owners of factories to transform them into ammunition 
plants; to force owners of factories to sell their products at 
prices determined by the Secretary of War. If satisfactory 
prices were not given, to seize the plant. 

Failure to obey any of these commands was made punishable 
by a fine of $50,000 and imprisonment for three years. 

Authority was granted the President to appoint a board for 
the mobilization of industries essential for military prepared- 
ness, 

A board to report on the feasibility of the Government manu- 
Jacturing arms and ammunition was authorized. - 

A Government nitrate plant was authorized and $20,000,000 
appropriated to pay the bill. 

July 1, 1916. Congress declared an emergency and gave the 
President full authority to draft the entire National Guard. 
On the same date it passed a bill carrying the following impor- 
tant appropriations for improvement of the permanent Military 
Establishment: 

To.create a powder factory, $500,000, 

For additional facilities for manufacturing field artillery, 
$1,000,000, 

For additional capacity for manufacturing gun carriages, 


000. 

For additional capacity for manufacturing armor plate pro- 
jectiles, $215,000. 

For improvement of military posts in Hawaii, $1,000,000. 

For seacoast defenses, $420,000. 

Altogether the bill carried approximately $8,000,000, largely 
for new works or permanent betterments. 

July 6, 1916, eens was granted to spend for purchase of 
seacoast cannon, $540,000 

For purchase and test of ammunition for seacoast cannon, 
$2,200,000 ; and 

For purchase of tools, and so forth, for manufacture of arms, 
and so forth, $1,000,000. 

At the same time enormous additional appropriations were 
made. 

August 29, 1916, provision was made to improve and equip 
for the construction of war vessels the navy yards at Puget 
Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, New York, Boston, Portsmouth, 
Charleston, and New Orleans, and $6,000,000 was appropriated. 

A naval program great beyond all precedents was entered upon. 
By it the construction of 157 vessels was authorized at a cost 
of 8588. 180,576. This was nearly five times the average annual 
appropriation under any of Mr. Wilson’s predecessors. 

The naval program above specified has since been increased to 
embrace 204 vessels, at a total cost of $618,600,000, 

In addition there are now being built out of the naval emer- 
gency fund 85 destroyers, tugs, and mine sweepers, at an esti- 
mated cost of $67,000,000. 

Approximately 350 submarine chasers, at an estimated cost of 
$26,320,000. 

Ordnance stores and materials have been provided, at a cost 
of $379,000,000, 

The enlisted strength of the Navy—exclusive iria the Naval Re- 
serve and Naval Militia—has been increased from 51,500 to 
150,000. 

August.29, 1916, number of cadets at West Point and Annap- 
olis was increased 50 per cent. 

On the same date, with an almost lavish hand, Congress made 
appropriations carrying out a great scheme of preparedness. I 
cite but a few: 


For automatic machine rifles for the Army, $6,000,000 

For automatic machine rifles for the National Guard, 
$6,000,000. 

For Army motors, $500,000. 
ani manufacturing field artillery for National Guard, $10,- 

For manufacturing reserve ammunition for. field artillery for 
National Guard, $10,000,000, 

To provide camps for instruction of National Guard, $500,000. 

For a projectile plant, $1,411,000. 

For an armor-plate factory, $11, 000,000, 

For batteries for merchant auxiliaries, $3,800,000. 

For reserve ordnance supplies, $4,500 

For Navy aeronautic station at Pensacola, Fla., $420,000, 

For stocks and docks at Norfolk, $1,242,000. 

For dry dock at Hawaii. $700,000, 

For depots for coal at various foreign ports, $460,000. 

A total for public works of $8,350,000 was appropriated. 

Provision was made for— 

Organization of a complete naval flying corps; 

Organizing complete naval reserve forces ; 

Organization of naval auxiliary reserve; 

Organization of naval coast defense reserve ; 

Organization of naval reserve flying corps; 

Organization of Marine Corps Reserve; 

Organization of Naval Militia and National Naval. Volun- 
teers; and 

Establishment of Marine Corps training camps. 

The President was given express authority to assume control, 

take possession of, and to utilize to the exclusion of all other 
trafic for the transfer of war materials, troops, and so forth, 
all systems of transportation, This includes that vast network 
of railroads which covers like a spider’s web the United States, 
comprising a mileage greater than the total railroad mileage of 
all Europe. 
* At the same time a Council of National Defense was created, 
with authority to choose an advisory commission to coordinate 
industries and resources of the entire Nation for the purpose 
of the national security and welfare. 

Having made ali this preparation for war, Congress on the 
same date, evidently to complete the program by covering all 
possible phases of the question, authorized the President to call 
a conference of all the nations of the world to create a court of 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes and to 
provide for universal disarmament. To this end the President 
was empoiergd to appoint members of such tribunal and given 
$200,000 to pay their expenses. 

March 4, 1917, the last day of the old Congress, the naval 
program was further increased by the addition of 18 torpedo 
boats, at a cost of $6,115,000. Twenty-six coast submarines were 
authorized, to cost $50,000,000. 

The President was given authority to expend, in his discre- 
tion, in order to secure more expeditious delivery of materials, 
$215,000,000., 

The President was authorized to order ships built or acar 
materials from any person capable of producing the same. 

The acceptance and filling of such orders was made obligatory 
and to be given precedence over all other orders or contracts. 

Failure to accept such crder and give such preference or 
supply materials at the price fired by the President authorizes 
the President to take immediate possession of the factory and 
to operate it as he sees jit. 

The President was also given authority to modify or cancel 
any existing contract for the building or production of ships or 
war materials, and if the contractor refuses to obey, the Presi- 
dent may take immediate possession of his factory or plant. 

The President was further authorized to requisition and take 
over any factory of any kind or any part of such factory at any 
place in the United States for the purpose of producing war 
materials. This authority continues until March 1, 1913. 

The President was likewise authorized in certain contingen- 
cies to expend $12,000,000 to equip a navy yard in order to 
produce any of the ships authorized. 

JANUARY 22, 1917, THE SENATE ENTHUSIASTICALLY CHEERED 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS IN WHICH HE DECLARED FOR “ PEACE 
WITHOUT VICTORY.” 

TWELVE DAYS LATER, FEBRUARY 3, THE ENTIRE CONGRESS RE- 
CEIVED WITH VOCIFEROUS APPLAUSE THE PRESIDENT’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF A SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH GER- 
MANY. 

APRIL 2 THE SAME CONGRESS AGAIN SHOOK THE CAPITOI WITH 
CHEERS FOR THE PRESIDENT’S DEMAND FOR WAR. 

WITHIN THREE DAYS THEREAFTER—APRIL 5—CONGRESS PASSED 
THE MOMENTOUS RESOLUTION WHICH PLUNGED US INTO THAT 
MIGHTY CONFLICT WHICH IN ITSELF EXCEEDS ALL THE WARS OF 
ALL HISTORY. 
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APRIL 17, 1917 (As I RECOLIECT, WITHOUT A DEBATE OF EVEN 
FIVE MINUTES), CONGRESS GAVE THE PRESIDENT AUTHORITY TO 
EXPEND AS HE SAW FIT $100,000,000. s 

April 24 Congress gave the President authority to issue 


$7,000,000,000 of bonds and certificates of indebtedness. The 
hill was passed by the House three days after it was introduced. 
It reached the Senate on April 16 and was passed April 17. 

This is the most stupendous sum of money ever placed at the 
disposal of any earthly Prince, King, Czar, Kaiser, Emperor, or 
President. It was justly put at the disposition of the President 
without hesitancy, without opposition, almost without debate. 
It was at once a vote of confidence in the President and a procla- 
mation of the willingness of Congress to wage the war with 
every resource of the land until our enemies shall lie prostrate, 

In pursuit of the same policy of hearty cooperation on various 
dates Congress passed acts conferring upon the President most 
extraordinary and far-reaching powers. i 

May 12, 1917, the President was authorized to seize all vessels 
belonging to citizens of enemy nations. 

May 18 the President was authorized to draft approximately 
1,250,000 men, including the entire National Guard, bringing the 
total of the Army to over 2,000,000. - 

June 15 espionage prohibited and punished by stringent act. 

The President was granted absolute control over movements of 
all vessels, foreign and domestic, in territorial waters of the 
United States, with right to take possession of the same. 

On the same date injury to foreign vessels prohibited under 
severe penalties. Interference with or obstruction of exporta- 
tion to foreign countries prohibited ànd punished. 

The neutrality act was passed on this date, authorizing the 
President to withhold clearance of vessels carrying supplies or 
information to belligerent nations, also authorizing detention of 
any armed vessel, domestic or foreign, coming within the waters 
of the United States. 

The President was further authorized to sehe arms and am- 

munition intended for export. 
June 15 witnessed the passage of the embargo act whereby the 
President was authorized to prohibit exportations from the 
United States to any or all countries named in his proclamation 
except at such times and under such regulations as he may fiz, 
and also empowered to refuse clearance to any vessel, domestic 
or foreign, carrying such goods. 

June 15 Congress, at the request of the administration, passed 
an act to prevent disturbance of foreign relations. This act pro- 
hibited willful misstatements calculated te influence the conduct 
of any foreign government to the injury of the United States. 
‘The act further penalized offenses calculated to interfere with 
the diplomatic relations, and so forth; punished making false 
application for passport and counterfeiting of Government seals, 
The uct also provided for a drastic use of search warrants and 
denied the use of the mails to the publications carrying any 
matter prohibited by the act. 6 

All of the foregoing measures of date June 15 were considered 
in one act known as the espionage bill. 

June 15 Congress authorized the President to order from any 
person ships and materials; to suspend or cancel or requisition 
any ships building or built; to require the owner of any plant to 
place at the disposal of the Government any part of his output. 

On the same date the right of the President to requisition all 
ships, shipyards, plants capable of producing materials for ships; 
to cancel all existing contracts, and generally to take.over all 
and everything necessary to the immediate construction of a 
navy was renewed and extended. 

The President was further authorized to expend in building 
an emergency merchant fleet $750,000,000. i 

Enormous appropriations were made for the coast defense 
uggregating $621,000,000. i; 

It was the general opinion in Congress that these enormous 
grants of power and money- were all that could be desired, but 
the administration concluded it to be advisable to build the 
grentest aviation fleet ever conceived by the brain of man. It 
asked for $640,000,000, When the bill came before the Military 
Committee I had the honor to suggest that, although it con- 
tained many provisions objectionable to the members of the 
committee, we should nevertheless report it out immediately, 
so that the work of construction could begin without delay. 
The bill was so reported, every man on the committee waiving 
his objections. It was held here in the Senate at the instance 
of some Senators, who merely desired time to read the bill; it 
was held for that purpose only. Within two days’ time it was 
ealled up by the Chairman and passed with less than 50 minutes 
of debate and no dissenting vote. 

Other staggering sums, possibly aggregating $10,000,000,000, 


will be soon demanded. There has not thus far been a hint of 


Congressional opposition, On the contrary, there is a complete 


peg 0 of opinion that the sinews of war must be furnished with- 
out limit. ; ‘ 

For weeks the Finance Committee of the Senate has been 
bending to the difficult task of preparing a bill that will raise 
the immense revenues necessary. There has been no disposition 
to shirk responsibility or to evade the full performance of the. 
very unpleasant duty. When the bill gets here it will be scru- 
tinized, debated, and possibly improved. In any event, during 
the grilling days of August, Members of Congress are bending 
every effort to produce the best results possible. ; 

This, Mr. President, is what I call backing up the President. 

We have given him every soldier, every ship, and every dollar 
he has asked. j 

We have given him every cannon, every fortress, every ship- 
yard he has requested. 

We have given him authority to commandeer the railways and 
lines of transportation. A 

We have authorized him to seize great factories, requisition 
mighty plants, and to summon at till almost the entire resources 
of the country. 

If we do our full duty, we must give him one more thing— 
our honest counsel. If we do not give him that we are recreant 
to our trust. If we do not give him that, then have we betrayed 
the American people. If we do not give him that and failure 
shail come in this great war, then will the disaster be justly 
chargeable upon us, because we have not dealt honestly with 
the President or with the country. But if all shall do their part 
as Gon gives to them the light, then, fellow Senators, we will 
not fail. 

Never before have I witnessed the spectacle of Senators upan 
the floor declaring a measure “ unwise,” “ unsound,” “of doubt- 
ful constitutionality,” “ uncertain in its effects,” and yet asserting 
their intent to vote for it. 

Some Senators find solace in the statement that by so voting 
they pass the responsibility on to the President. Ah, Senators, 
that is a grave mistake. We can not thus shirk the responsi- 
bility we owe our country. We can not thus transfer our re- 
sponsibility to the shoulders of the President. 

Loyalty to the country consists in giving it honest service. 
Loyalty to the President demands honest counsel. The curse of 
great men is the sycophancy of courtiers. 

I haye contended bitterly against this bill because I regarded 
it as injurious. I thought it my duty to so contend; I still 
think it my duty. $ 

I look confidently to the future for complete vindication. Even 
now I think I have the vindication of your judgment; for that 
I have made an honest contention and have tried only to serve my 
country and my State. 7 l 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, it occurred to me a moment ago 
that I would not be true to the sentiments I entertain if I did 
not transmit a note of congratulation to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep]. But so deeply do I feel gratitude to him as 
a Member of this body that I thought it more manly to openly 
say that I feel highly gratified and much uplifted by his 
splendid vindication of the honor of the Senate, of independent 
thought, and of free speech. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Secre- 
tary to read the telegram I send to the desk in order that it 
may go into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
retary will read the telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 8, 1917. 


Without objection, the Sec- 


Hon. Jonx H. BANKHEAD, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Coal mine workers of the United States are deeply concerned over 
Pomerene coal amendment to food bill, because fixing of selling price 
of coal and the probable fixing of wages will greatly affect miners. In 
behalf of miners we ask that President be given authority to employ 
such agency as he 8 in arriving at selling price of coal and 
operation of mines. e are unalterably opposed to Federal Trade 
Commission being given exclusive right to fix. selling price of coal. 
Justice demands that the million men who mine the Nation's coal 
supply be given representation on any board having authority to fix 
se E price of coal and arrange for probable governmental! operation 
of mines. We petition that provision be inserted in coal amendment 
providing for representation of miners on boards which are authorized 
to fix selling price of coal. 

JOHN P. WEITE, 
President, 
FRANK J. HAYES, 
Vice President, 
Wu. GREEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, _ 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I avail myself of the few 
remaining moments, if no one else seeks the floor, to state my 
regret that the provision adopted by the Senate preserving the 
right of peaceful combination and collective action of employees 
under the Clayton Act was eliminated by the conferees from the 
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bill. I wish to suy that I have supported a measure for limiting 
the power of strikes of railroad operators, conditioned. however, 
upon the creation of a tribunal for the adjustment of differences 


between employers and employees. I have thus far limited the 
legislation which I have sought to have enacted upon that sub- 
ject to the common carriers of the country upon the ground 
that the public’ interest requires that the interchange of prod- 
ucts should at no time and under no contingency be paralyzed ; 
that the use of railroads is a public use and the service of rail- 
roads is a public service which at no time should be interrupted 
by disputes between the carriers and their employees. 

But I do not believe that the legislation of the Clayton Act, 
in which the questions of labor strikes and labor injunctions 
were fully debated and determined, should be affected in any 
way by indirection. To my regret the Senate thus far has been 
unwilling and the Congress has been unwilling to enter upon 
the consideration of any adequate legislation with reference to 
limiting the power of strikes on railroads; but I want to meet 
the matter squarely upon its merits im a well-balanced bill pre- 
serving the rights of both the public and the employees, and not 
to attempt to secure partial results by indirection. 

A reading of section 4 of the bill indicates to me that the con- 
tention may well be made—I do not insist that it will be suc- 
cessfully made—that that section does limit and restrain the 
power of strikes. If it does accomplish that purpose, the result 
will have been secured by indirection and not by squarely meet- 
ing the question in open debate in Congress. 

I shall vote for the adoption of the conference report, because 
matters involved in this bill are of large moment, and action, 
in my judgment; should not be delayed, but I hope that before 
long some resolution will be adopted’ by the Congress which will 
indicate that it does not favor legislation by indirection, and that 
section 4 is not intended to affect the labor provisions of the 
Clayton Act. I would much prefer to meet the whole question 
squarely upon the recommendations of the President made at 
the time of the last strike, with reference to which Congress 
thus far has taken only partial action. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I intended, if the opportunity had 
been afforded: me to-day, to discuss some of the provisions of this 
bill, also its policy and expediency, and to give some attention 
to-the legal questions involved im this proposed legislation, in- 
cluding the matter just referred to by the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Newranps]. I listened with deep interest to the excellent 
legal argument made a day or two ago by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hots}, in which he contended that he could 
not support the conference report because the conferees: had 
stricken out sections 6 and 26 of the bill as it passed the Senate. 
His contention was that section 4 of this bill, as reported by the 
conference committee, would make it an offense for employees 
to strike or quit their employment. During his remarks I ven- 
tured to express dissent from: the views announced by him, and 
to suggest that. as I interpreted the bill, it did not repeal existing 
law relating to labor unions and employees, and did not challenge 
the right of employees to strike, and that the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 would not be construed to include employees. I stated 
also, as I remember, that the bill in its present form did not, in 
my opinion, modify or repeal the provisions of sections 6 and 20 
of the so-called Clayton Act. 

Upon further investigation and more mature reflection I am 
confirmed in the view then briefly expressed. Owing to the fact 
that, under the unanimous-consent. agreement, a vote will be 
taken within a few moments, I have no time to discuss the legal 
phases of this question. I venture to suggest, however, that this 
bill will not be construed to include within its terms employees 
who may strike or leave their employment.. The purpose of the 
bill is primarily directed against the hearding of foods and the 
control of coal and food supplies. It is not concerned with trans- 
portation or labor or the questions involved in a consideration 
of those subjects. It seems clear to me that this bill does not 
repeal any provisions ef the so-called Clayton Act, and would 
not reach individuals who might leave their employment. Re- 
peals by implication are not favored, and I believe the provisions 
of the Clayton Aet will stand d and unaffected if the bill 
shall become law. If I believed that it did repeal, modify, or 
affect either section 6 or section 20 of the act approved October 
15. 1914, I would join with the Senator from New Hampshire 


in voting against the conference report. Believing, however, 


that it does not affect the provisions of the act just referred to, 
I shall vote for the conference report. I do so, however, reluc- 
tantly and with serious misgivings. Some of the features of the 
bill are excellent and will result in some benefits and advantages 
to eee and to the Nation. 


are features: of the bill that are very obnoxious and 


odious to me, and will, I believe, prove disappointing to the 
public. Of course it is difficult to bring our minds to æ contem- 


‘who is absent. If he were present, he would vote yea.” 


must be mobilized, and that the process of mobilization. means 
more or less of governmental restraint and control. Neverthe- 
less, I believe the licensing provisions of the bill may prove ex- 
ceedingly oppressive; indeed, will prove very oppressive and 
obnoxious if in the administration of the bill there is not the 
highest wisdom and sagacity employed. In my opinion some 
Senators will vote for this bill because of their great confidence 
in the President. His ability and patriotism are warranty for. 
the wise and: patriotic exeeution of the great trust committed 
to the executive department by this bill. However, there are 
some provisions that seem subversive of the rights of the States, 
and their constitutionality will doubtless be challenged. Too 
much is expected by the publie of the bill In my opinion it 
will fail to satisfy the consumers, who expect prodigious reforms 
in our economic situation, and particularly in all matters relat- 
ing to food and fuel supplies. The era of high prices is upon 
us, and this bill will fail to bring prices to a proper level and 
will prove a disappointment to the wage earners. and to the con- 
suming public, especially in the great centers of population. 
Nor will it, in my opinion, be very effective in stimulating agri-. 
cultural production; but the situation is such that some legisla- 
tion is required relating to the food problem, and particularly 
with reference to coal. National legislation relating to these 
matters, particularly in view of our dual form of Government, 
necessarily must provoke serious differences of opinion and 
honest but strong opposition. Governmental control of private 
enterprises and the fixing of prices. by the Federal Government 
will inevitably provoke discussion and opposition; but the neces- 
sities of the Government and the people resulting from the war 
and the obligations resting upon us to supply our allies with food 
perhaps: demands a radical departure from the industrial con- 
ditions: obtaining in times: of peace. 

The food and fuel situation is so acute as-to demand some 
Federal action; the people demand this bill or one giving to the 
President power to control foods and fuels. The President feels 
that this legislation is necessary in order to aid in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Considering all these facts, I shall sup- 
port the conference report, notwithstanding this measure is, as. 
I have stated, very imperfect in my opinion, radical and extreme 
in many of its provisions, and will preve disappointing and 
unsatisfactory to the people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the report of the conference committee, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
arrived,. the Secretary will call the roll on agreeing te the con- 
ference report. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I bave a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhede Island {Mr. GERRY], 
I in- 
tend to vote likewise. So I shall take the liberty of voting. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENYON, (when Mr. CummrNs’s name was called). I 
announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. CUMMINS]. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. 
If present, he would vote “yea.” I therefore vote. I vote 
* ven.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. G- 
LINGER], who is necessarily absent. I am assured that if he 
were present he would vote for the conference report. I there- 
fore vote. I vote yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S name was called). 
I have been requested to announce that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate, and that if present he would vote “yea.” He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. 

I have also been requested to announce the absenee of the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatrinerr]. He is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer], and if the 
Senator from New Hampshire were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. Gesry’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the absence of the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Gerry] on official business in the State of Rhode Island; 
I desire also to state that I am instructed to say to the Senate 
that if he were present the junior Senator from Rhode Island 


would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I 
desire to announee the absence of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness, 


plation of the fact that we are at war, and that our industries 


The hour of 4 o'clock having” 


` 
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He has a general pair with the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILLMAN]. ‘ 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrzl. If 
he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is neces- 
sarily absent from the Chamber to-day. I am paired with that 
Senator for the day; but, understanding that if present he 
would vote “yea” upon the adoption of the conference report, 
I feel at liberty to vote. I therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], who 
is absent on account of illness in his family. Not knowing 
how he would vote on this question if present, I transfer my 
pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsSDELL] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when Mr. Lopar’s name was called). On this 
question my colleague [Mr. Lopez] is paired with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS]. I am informed by his colleague that if present the 
senior Senator from Colorado would vote as I intend to vote 
upon this question. I therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (when Mr. MeLzax's name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. McLean] is necessarily detained. from the 
Senate on account of illness. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. If he were present, I am 
informed that my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is 
absent. I am assured that if he were present he would vote 
y yea.” Therefore, that leaves me at liberty to vote. I vote 
n yea.” =A 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmrrH]}. I have this telegram 
from him, which I ask to be permitted to read: 


Granp Rapips, MICH, August 8, 1917. 
Hon. JAMES A. REED. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Will qs please announce to the Senate that if I were present to-day 
I would vote for the passage of the food-control bill? If perfectly 
convenient for you to pair with me, I would be glad to have you; 
otherwise with this announcement you may feel at perfect liberty to 


vote as you desire. 
Wu. ALDEN SMITH. 


I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michigan to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] and vote nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], who, 
if present, would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr. Tuomas was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomAs] on account of sickness, and to state that he is 
paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumper]. If present and permitted to vote, my colleague 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. Warsn's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WatLsH] is absent on account of illness in his fam- 
ily. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN ], If my colleague were present, he would vote 
ven.“ 

Mr. NEW (when Mr: Watson’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence from the Senate of my 
colleague [Mr. Watson] owing to illness in his family, 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hueues] is prevented from attendance on the 
Senate by reason of illness, 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Rosrnson]. I understand that if present 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Michigan IMr. TOWNSEND] on ac- 
count of illness in his family. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 
He is pee with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoB- 
INSON]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from South Dakota 


[Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Strg], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] are necessarily detained from the Senate on important 
public business. If present, these Senators would vote for the 
adoption of the conference report. i 

The result was announced—yeas 66, nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—66. 

Ashurst Husting Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead James ew Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Newlands Smoot 
Brady Jones, N. Mex, Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Overman Stone 
Broussard Kello; Owen Sutherland 
Calder Kendrick Page s Thompson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Phelan Trammell 
Colt King Pittman Underwood 
Culberson Kirby Poindexter Vardaman 

is ox Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
Fernald McCumber Shafroth Weeks 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Hale MeNary Shields Wolcott 
Harding Martin Simmons 
Hitchcock Myers Smith, Ariz, 

NAYS—7. 
France Hardwick La Follette Reed 
Gronna Hollis Penrose 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Borah Gof Ransdell Thomas 
Cummins Gore Robinson Tillman 
Fall Hughes Sherman Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Gallinger Lodge Smith, Mich. Watson 
Gerry McLean Swanson 
So the conference report was agreed to. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask that the conference report on 
House bill 4188, being the food-survey or food-production bill, 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In compliance with the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the conference report on House bill 4188, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. GORE. If there be no objection, I ask that the formal 
reading of the report be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma that the formal reading of 
the conference report be dispensed with? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. > 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4188) to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 5, 
10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 
and 88. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 7, 8, 9, 13, 19, 23, 28, and 39, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Tt shall be the duty of any person, when requested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or any agent acting under his instruc- 
tions, to answer correctly, to the best of his knowledge, under 
oath or otherwise, all questions touching his knowledge of any 
matter authorized to be investigated under this section, or to 
produce all books, letters, papers, or documents in his possession 
or under his control relating to such matter. Any person who 
shall, within a reasonable time to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, not exceeding 30 days from the date of the receipt 
of the request, willfully fail or refuse to answer such questions 
or to produce such books, letters, papers, or documents, or who 
shall willfully give any answer that is false or misleading, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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the matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “, or 
contract with persons to grow”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. : 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
4 of said amendment, after the word “at,” insert “such im- 
portant central”; in the same line, after the word “ markets,” 
insert “as the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time 
designate and“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“$650,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 380, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
11 of said amendment, after the word “admission,” insert 
“for immediate slaughter at ports of entry”; in the same line, 
after the word “ cattle,” insert which are otherwise free from 
disease and which have not been exposed to the infection of 
any other disease within 60 days next before their exporta- 
tion“; in line 17 of said amendment, after the word “ ninety,” 
change the period to a colon and insert “ Provided, That the 
importation of tick-infested cattle from any country referred to 
in this section in which foot-and-mouth disease exists, whieh 
existence shall be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
is prohibited: Provided further, That all cattle imported under 
the provisions of this section shall be slaughtered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 
p. 674), commonly called the meat-inspection amendment, and 
the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and that their hides shall be disposed of 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed insert “10”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, after the word “authorize,” insert in his dis- 
cretion *; change the section number to “11”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
section number proposed by the Senate amendment insert “12”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

T. P. GORE, 
E. D. Sarre, 
Hoxe SMITH, 5 
C. S. PAGE, 
W. 5. KENYON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
A. F, LEVER, 
GORDON LEE, 
E. S. CANDLER, 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
James C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to ask permission 
to withdraw from the files of the Senate petitions presented by 
me on Monday, July 80, in favor of nation-wide prohibition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas is granted. ', 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. HOLLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Derry. 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to render pos- 
sible the return of the bodies of our soldier dead to their home 
burial grounds in a sanitary and recognizable condition, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented petitions of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Clendenin ; 
of the Woman's Missionary Society of the Johnson Memorial 


Church, of Huntington; and of the Junior Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Clendenin, all in the 
State of: West Virginia, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the employees of La Belle 
Iron Works, of Wheeling, W. Va., praying for the enactment of 
oid so-called food-control bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2752) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Sams; and 

A bill (S. 2753) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Mastin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2754) for the erection of a hospital camp for babies 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 2 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2755) granting a pension to Ingeborg Moeller; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. POMERENE: ° 

A bill (S. 2756) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by regulating the production, sale, and distribution 
of iron ore, iron, steel, and their products; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. OWEN: l 

A bill (S. 2757) granting a pension to James S. Burns (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I introduce a joint resolution and ask 
that it be read and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length and referred to the Com- 
mitee on the Judiciary, as follows: 
Article V of the Constitution of the United States is hereby amended 


to read as follows, to wit: 
“ARTICLE v. 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
n „ Shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
lication of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution when 
ratified within six years from the date of their p sal by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in 
fourths thereof, or by the electors in three-fourths thereof, as the 
mode of ratification may proposed by the Congress: Provided, That 
no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
e. 


the Senat 
PRINTING OF WAR-REVENUE BILL, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I submit the following resolution, which I 
send fo the desk and ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina submits a resolution which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 113), as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 15,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 74, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, entitled“ Revenue 
to defray War ses,” of which 10,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 5,000 for the use of the Committee on Finance, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? at 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, does the resolution pro- 
vide for the printing of the revenue bill or the report of the 
committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It provides for the printing of the bill. I 
will say to the Senator from Connecticut that the 15.000 addi- 
tional copies of the bill heretofore authorized to be printed have 
been exhausted, and there is still a very great demand fer copies 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know the great demand there 
has been for the printing of 15,000 extra copies of the bill, and 
I know they should be printed, but I believe that we have al- 
ready exhausted our right by a Senate resolution under the law 
to print extra coples of this bill. We have already printed 15,000 
copies of it, which comes within a very few dollars of the $500 
limit of printing allowed under a Senate resolution. 

In looking over the precedents, Mr. President, I find that the 
spirit if not the exact letter of the law has been violated by the 
Senate in the past. At the time the Monetary Commission was 
in existence it was claimed that the law meant that the Senate 
could order $500 worth of printing on a Senate resolution in 
the morning of one day and in the afternoon there could be 
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another similar resolution presented and passed, and that as 
many such resolutions could be passed as it was possible for 
the Senate to act upon during the day or at any time there- 
after. At that time it was decided that that was not a com- 
plianee with the law, and that wherever a resolution of the 
Senate was passed authorizing the printing of a document the 
printing of which would cost $500, the Senate had taken advan- 
tage of the law in the printing of such Senate document to the 
extent which was permissible. 

Mr. President, I also desire to state that this question has 
been discussed by members of the Printing Committee of the 
other House and with members of the Printing Committee of 
the Senate, and it was tacitly agreed that the law should not 
be violated in the future in this way. I admit that the law 
provides that not to exceed $500 worth of printing shall be 
authorized under one resolution, and in the past there have been 
printed Senate documents under Senate resolutions the cost 
of which amounted to more than $500. 

I call attention now, Mr. President, to the matter, not that 
I am going to object to the printing of 15,000 extra copies of 
the revenue bill, for I admit they are needed very badly, but 
for the reason that I believe the Senate ought in the future 
to adhere strictly to the policy which was adopted years ago 
in relation to expending more than $500 in the printing of one 
document at any time under a Senate resolution. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if such a policy is not adopted there is no need of having 
a law providing a limitation upon the amount of printing that 
may be ordered under a Senate resolution, for the Senate may 
print just as many copies of documents as it desires and keep 
printing them as long as it may see fit. 

I merely wanted to emphasize the fact that the spirit of the 
law and the agreement which was virtually entered into ought 
to be lived up to in the future. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution? 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4280) to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments. 

ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day, 
it adjourn to meet at noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’elock 
and 15 minutes p. m., Wednesday, August 8, 1917) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being under the order previously 
made, until Friday, August 10, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate August 8 (legis- 
lative day of August 4), 1917. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. i 
B. A. Enloe, jr., to be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma. (Reappointment.) 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Thomas Corbally, of Montana, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Great Falls, Mont. (Reappointment, ) 
` APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Rev. Clarence R. Rice, of Ohio, to be chaplain with rank of 
first lieutenant from August 6, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named probationary second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps to be probationary first lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the z day of May, 1917: 

Robert S. Hunter, 

Glenn D. Miller, 

Burwell H. Clarke, 

Walter G. Sheard, 

Charles A. Wynn, 


Thomas E. Watson, 
Roger W. Peard. 
Herbert Rosenzweig, 
Paul Brown, 
Edward S. Chandler, 
Charles A. Howell, 
Charles P, Gilchrist, 
Lloyd L. Leech, 
George C. Hamner, 
James M. Bain, 
Harold S. Fassett, 
Karl I. Buse, 
John R. Martin, 
Gustay Karow, 
Jesse H. Fugate, jr., 
Samuel A. Woods, jr., 
Raphael Griffin, 
Horace C. Cooper, 
Peter C. Geyer, jr., 
James E. Davis, 
James T. Moore, 
William C. Byrd, 
George B. Reynolds, 
David H. Owen, 
Joseph E. Brewster, 
Nimmo Old, jr., 
Benjamin T. Cripps, 
Louis W. Whaley, 
John M. Arthur, 
James F. Jeffords, 
Jacob M. Pearce, jr., 
Gordon Watt, 
Thomas P. Cheatham, 
Thomas E. Bourke, 
William C. James, 
Daniel E. Campbell, 
William B. Black. 
Maurice G. Holmes, 
Charles C. Gill, 
James E. Betts, 
Norman S. Hinman, 
George Faunce Adams, 
Wethered Woodworth, 
James W. Webb, 
John M. Tildsley, 
Le Roy P. Hunt, 
Louis E. Woods, 


R. 

William MeN. ‘Marshall, 

George H. Scott, 

Alexander Galt, 

Paul R. Cowley, 

Allen W. Harrington, jr., 

Bailey M. Coffenberg, 

Eugene F. C. Collier, 

Evans O. Ames, 

Stanley M. Muckleston, 

William H. Davis, 

Richard N. Platt, 

William E. Williams, 

William W. Scott, jr. 

Franklin A. Hart, 

George Franklin 

George W. Spotts, 

Bruce J. Millner, 

Emmett W. Skinner, 

Jesse J. Burks, 

William LaF. Crabbe, > 

Harlan E. Major, and 

Frank L. Morris. 

The following-named second lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
to be first lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary sery- 
ice, from the 22d day of May, 1917: 

John D. Nevin and 

William P. Richards. 

Quartermaster Clerk Robert W. Maxwell to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, oes the 
14th day of June, 1917. 

The following-named noncommissioned officers in the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for tempa- 
rary service, from the 24th day of July, 1917: 

Sergt. Maj. Clarence N. McClure, 

Sergt. Maj. Michael Kearney, 


Sergt. Maj. Bror G. Brodstrom, 

Sergt. Maj. Angus Wilson, 2 

Sergt. Maj. Fred Lueders, 

Q. M. Sergt. Abel E. LeBlanc, 

First Sergt. John F. Duffy. 

First Sergt. Harry H. Couvrette, 

First Sergt. Frank Patterson, 

First Sergt. Charles G, Knoechel, 

First Sergt. Charles F. Merkel, 

First Sergt. Charles F. Finger, 

First Sergt. William S. Robinson, 

First Sergt. John Kearns, 

First Sergt. James E. Snow, 

First Sergt. Harry L. Jones, 

Gunnery Sergt. John W. Hingle, 

Gunnery Sergt. Earl C. Nicholas, 

Sergt. Joseph Reardon, i 

Sergt. William L. Erdman, 

Sergt. Frank N. Gilmore, and 

Sergt. George L. Littlefield. ’ 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 31st day of July, 
1917: 

Mark A. Smith, a citizen of Illinois, 

Timothy J. Holland, a citizen of New York, 

Vincent E. Healy, a citizen of Illinois, 

Charles D. Sniffen, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

Walter A. Powers, a citizen of Maine, 

William H. Abrams, a citizen of California, 

Edmund G. Chamberlain, a citizen of Texas, 

Clarence E. Nelson, a citizen of California, 

Herman R. Holljes, a citizen of Maryland, 

George H. Martin, jr., a citizen of California, 

Benjamin DeW. Knapp, a citizen of California, 

Robert J. Archibald, a citizen of California, and 

Gilder D. Jackson, jr., a citizen of Delaware. 


POSTMASTER. 
ALASKA, f : 
John W. Stedman to be postmaster at Wrangell, Alaska, in 
place of J. E. Worden, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 8 (legis- 
lative day of August 4), 1917. 

Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

George Pratt Ingersoll to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Siam. : 

Hoffman Philip to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Colombia. 

SHIPPING BOARD. 

Bainbridge Colby to be a member of the United States Ship- 

ping Board. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Adelbert Althouse to be a captain. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ernest F. Buck to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade): 

Sherrod H. Quarles. 

Charles D. Swain. 

William A. Teasley. 

Harold J. Nelson. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors : 

Whitford Drake. 

Harry G. Knox. 

Lew M. Atkins. 

Midshipman Lawrencé Harvey to be an assistant paymaster. 

Raymond T. Mahon to be an assistant paymaster. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade): 

Harry J. Reuse. 

John D. Pennington. 

Thomas L. Shannon. 

Morris J. Lenney. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Charles M. Cooke, jr. 

Augustine H. Gray. 

Chester S. Jersey. 

Howard K. Lewis. 

Warren L. Moore. 

James B. Will. 


Harry W. Hosford. 
Francis G. Marsh. 
Herbert W. Underwood. 
Percy K. Robottom. 
Lyal A. Davidson. 
Alston R. Simpson. 
Josiah O. Hoffman, jr. 
Millington B. McComb. 
William M. Corry, jr. 
Melville S. Brown. 
Stanley R. Canine. 
Joseph P. Norfleet. 
Robert E. Bell. 
Charles J. Moore. 
Thomas Moran. 

James A. k 

John H. Smith. 
Francis A. La Roche. 
Francis P. Traynor. 
John H. Wellbrock. 
Lewis Hancock, jr. 
Henry B. Cecil. 
William S. Nicholas. 
Edward K. Lang. 
Edwards B. Gibson. 
Charles A. Pownall. 
Murphy J. Foster. 
James G. Ware. 
Godfrey de C. Chevalier, 
Walter A. Edwards. 
Valentine N. Bieg. 
Miles P. Refo, jr. 
Edgar M. Willlams. 
Earl A. Melntyre. 
Robert T. Young. 
Mare A. Mitscher. 
Scott B. Macfarlane. 
Roman B. Hammes. 
Earl W. Spencer, jr. 
William D. Kilduff. 
Romuald P. P. Meclewski, 
Joseph F. Crowell, jr. 
Charlton E. Battle, jr. 
Herbert R. Hein. 
Herbert H. Bouson. 
Mervyn S. Bennion. 
Walter E. Brown. 
Hollaway H. Frost. 
Robert T. Merrill, 2d. 
Walter D. Seed, jr. 
Alfred T. Clax. 
Franklin S. Steinwachs. 
Earle C. Metz. 
Frederick C. Sherman. 
Wadleigh Capehart. 
Hugh McC. Branmm. 
Robert C. Lee. 

Edwin J. Gillam. 
Frank H. Luckel. 
Francis L. Shea. 
George M. Cook. 
Donald B. Beary. 
Elmer De L. Langworthy. 
Bernard O. Wills. 
Walter V. Combs. 
Frank H. Kelley, jr. 
-Leslie La F. Jordan, 
James T. Alexander. 
John L. Riheldaffer. 
Howard B. Berry. 
Dorsey O. Thomas. 
Alfred . Lanphier. 
Spencer S. Lewis. 
Walden L. Ainsworth. 
Robert N. Miller. A 
William A. Richardson. 
Lorain Anderson. 

Roy C. Smith, jr. 
Lawrence F. Reifsnider. 
Robert Gatewood. 
Frederick G. Reinicke. 
Bolivar V. Meade. 
Samuel W. King. 
Walter D. La Mont. 
Howard A. Flanigan, 
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George L. Dickson. 
Elmer K. Niles. 
George L. Weyler. 
Jefferson D. Smith. 
Clarkson J. Bright. 
Herbert O. Roesch, 
John F. Donelson. 
Webb Trammell. 
Herbert A. Ellis. 
Frederick S. Hatch. 
Ole O. Hagen. 
Robert M. Griffin. 
Alfred G. Zimermann, 
Milton H. Anderson, 
Oliver L. Wolfard. 
Harry L. Merring. 
Morris E. Gilmore. 
George M. Lowry. 
William E. Baughman, 
John A. Fletcher. 
Oscar C. Badger. 
Thomas S. King. 2d. 
Howard S. Jeaus. 
Edward B. Lapham. 
Daniel J. Callaghan. 
Cecil Y. Johnston. 
Walter A. Riedel. 
Edgar R. McClung. 
John H. Magruder, jr. 
Paul F. Foster. 
Frank Loftin. 
Thomas S. McCloy. 
George B. Ashe. 
Harold R. Keller. 
Erie L. Barr. 

Ralph F. Wood. 
Paul M. Bates. 
John W. Reeves, jr. 
Urey W. Conway. 
Robert P. Hinrichs. 
Lucien B. Green, 2d. 
Frank E. P. Uberroth. 
Glenn F. Howell. 
Glenn B. Strickland. 
Francis M. Collier. 
Merritt Hodson. 
Ralph G. Risley. 
Pat Buchanan. 
Alexander Macomb. 
William F. Callaway, 
Wallace B. Phillips. 
Franz B. Melendy. 
Joseph R. Mann, jr. 
John W. Gates. 

Van L. Kirkman, Ir. 
Harvey S. Haislip. 
Ralph E. Dennett. 
Charles G. McCord. 
Alfred S. Wolfe. 
Eugene T. Oates. 
Marion C. Cheek. 
Robert P. Molten, jr. 
William J. Butler. 
Jay K. Esler. 
George D. Murray. 
Oliver M. Read, jr. 
George J. McMillin. 
Howard F. Kingman, 
James G. B. Gromer. 
Bushrod B. Howard. 
Albert R. Mack. 
Calvin H. Cobb. 

Lee C. Carey. 

Glenn A. Smith. 
Donald C. Godwin, 
Webb C. Hayes. 

Jay L. Kerley. 
Robert H. Skelton. 
Roger W. Paine. 
Delavan B. Downer. 
Ellis S. Stone. 
Francis S. Craven. 
Lybrand P. Smith. 


William D. Chandler, jr. 


Harry W. Hill. 


Bernhard H. Bieri. 


James C. Byrnes, jr. 
Robert K. Awtrey. 
Scott D. McCaughey, 
Edward W. Hanson. 
Frank J. Lowry. 
Thomas Baxter. 
Aylmer L. Morgan, jr. 
John R. Peterson, jr, 
James McD. Cresap. 
Everett D. Capehart. 
Lewis W. Comstock, 
Lyell St. L. Pamperin. 
Joseph L. Nielson. 
Frank C. McCord. 
John C. Thom. 

Ames Loder. 

Walter S. Davidson. 
Henry J. Shields. 
Guysbert B. Vroom. 
Elliott B. Nixon. 
Joseph M. Blackwell. 
Jenifer Garnett. 
Sherwood Picking. 
Norman L. Kirk. 
James H. Taylor. 


John W. Medlaran. 
Carlos A. Bailey. 
Wells E. Goodhue. 
Solon E. Rose. 
Frederick L. Riefkohl. 
John F. Meigs, jr. 
William C. Barnes, 
Philip R. Baker. 
Harrison R. Glennon, 
George F. Parrott, jr, 
Harry D. McHenry. 
Ralph C. Lawder, 

Roy W. Lewis. 
Richard 8. Field. 
Harry R. Bogusch. 
Robert H. English, 
George C. Fuller. 
Carroll Q. Wright, jr. _ 
Joseph McE. B. Smith. 
William H. O’Brien, jr, 
Howard S. Keep. 
William M. Quigley. 
Rivers J. Carstarphen. 
John A. L. Zenor. 
Robert B. Simons. 
Norman Scott. 
Conrad Ridgely. 
Richard P. Myers. 
Howard D. Bode, 
Harold E. Snow. 
Robert M. Doyle, jr. 
Morton L. Deyo. 
Harold T. Bartlett. 
Ralph S. Parr. 

John A. Byers. 

John H. Holt, jr. 
William A. Corley, 
Howard H. Good. 
Carleton H. Wright. 
Robertson J. Weeks. 
Marc W. Latimer. 
Edward P. Nickinson, 
Harry G. Patrick. 
John H. Culin. 
Andrew C. Bennett. 
Fred K. Elder. 
Eugene P. A. Simpson. 
Oliver W. Bagby. 
James C. Clark. 
Robert D. Moore. 
Harold Dodd. 

Warren A. Shaw. 
Guy C. Hitcheock. 
Ralph S. Wentworth. 
Mahlon S. Tisdale. 
Edmund A. Crenshaw, jr; 
William D. Taylor. 
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Homer C. Wicks. 

Robert A. Lavender. 

Robert S. Haggart. z 
Philip Van H. Weems, 

Lunsford L. Hunter. 

Ernest W. Broadbent, 

Forrest U. Lake. e \ 
Elliott Buckmaster. 

Walter S. De Lany. 

Albert B. Sanborn. 

Clarence Gulbranson. 

Donald F. Patterson. 

Donald W. Hamilton. 

Heister Hoogewerff. 

Louis E. Denfeld. 

George W. D. Dashiell, 

Nathan B. Chase. 

Alexander W. Loder. 

Carroll M. Hall. 

Beriah M. Thompson. 

Richard H. Booth. 

Robert P. Mohle. 

Robert M. Hinckley. 

Charles H. McMorris, 

Virgil C. Griffin, jr. 

Henry M. Kieffer. 

Benjamin Perlman. 

Ernest G. Small. 

Donald Boyden. 

Herman E. Fischer. 

Willard E. Cheadle. 

Thomas L. Gatch. 

James A. Saunders. 

Alfred E. Montgomery. 

Frederick Baltzly. 

Allen H. Guthrie. 

Edward O. McDonnell. 

Lawrence P. Bischoff. 

James C. Monfort. 

Carl G. Gilliland. 

Whitley Perkins. 

Robert A. Hall. 

Anton B. Anderson. 

George L. Woodruff. 

Schuyler Mills. 

James L. King. 

Davis De Treville. 

John P. Dalton. 

Louis P. Wenzell. 

Raymond E. Kerr. 

George H. Fort. 

Albert C. Roberts. 

Carroll B. Byrne. 

Robert R. Thompson. 

Nelson W. Hibbs. 

Emory P. Eldredge. 

Ellis M. Zacharias. 

Wentworth H. Osgood, 

Harold B. Grow. 

Herbert G. Gates, jr. 

John H. Falge. 

Ralph W. Holt. 

Emory W. Coil. . 

George W. La Mountain. 

Harold W. Scofield. 

William S. Hogg, jr. 

John L. Fox. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (Junior grade) : 
Lynde D. McCormick, 

Arthur C. Davis. 
Oliver H. Ritchie. 
Arthur D. Struble. 
Warner P. Portz. 
Frederic P. Culbert. 
Howes Bodfish. - 
Richard W. Bates. 
Claude O. Kell. 
James M. Shoemaker. 
Gerard H. Wood. 
Kendall Preston. 
Lloyd Van H. Armstrong. 
Melville W. Powers. 
Howard L. Vickery. 
Vincent H. Godfrey. 
Hugh G. Eldredge. 


Edward E. Hazlett, jr, 
Norwood G. Calvert, 
Charles F. Osborn. 
Wiliam H. Bowman, 
Scott Umsted 

Finney B. Smith. 
Powell McC. Rhea. : 
Henry P. Burnett. 
Hubert E. Paddock. 
Theodore E. Chandler. 
Ivan M. Graham. 
Frank D. Wagner. 
Otto Nimitz. 

Burton W. Chippendale. 
Thomas G. Peyton 
Cornelius W. Flynn. 
William Granat. 
Robert M. Farrar. 
Ryland D. Tisdale. 
Walter J. Confer. 
Julius C. Delpino. 
John D. Small. 

Robert W. Clark. 
John B. Kneip. 
Francis S. Low. 
Francis M. Mail, jr. 
Frank C. Huntoon. 
Earle W. F. Childs. 
Philip C. Morgan. 
Marcus C. Miller. 
John L. McCrea. 
Frederick G. Richards, 
Noble Withers. 

Mark L. Sperry, jr. 
Wesley J. Shofner. 
Merrill T. Kinne. 
Walter A. Hicks. 
Leverett S. Lewis. 
Frederick W. Pennoyer, jr, 
Benjamin F. Perry. 
Louis R. Moore. 

Roy de S. Horn. 
Winfred H. A. Pike, jr, 
Melville C. Partello. 
Robert O. Glover. 
John F. Bates, jr. 
John H. Rockwell. 7 
Archie E. Glann. : 
Harry H. Chenoweth, 
Stuart B. Clark. 

John C. Lusk. 

Leon B. Scott. 

George P. Lamont. 
Walter M. A. Wynne. 
Myron J. Walker. 
William J. Lorenz. 
Edouard V. M. Isaacs. 
Edwin S. Me Coach. 
Donald MacL. Dalton, 
Herbert V. Wiley. 
Samuel R. Shumaker, 
Stephen H. Matteson. 
Glenn H. Easton. 
Allan R. Wurtele. 
Samuel P. Jenkins. 
Nelson J. Leonard. 
Robert T. Darrow. 
Armit C. Thomas. 
George W. Grove. 
Alan Barnett. 

Homer W. Graf. 
Romeo J. Jondreau. 
Conrad L. Lein. 
George C. Hill. 

James P. Brown. 
Winthrop Winslow. 
William J. Nunnally, jr. 
Alexander S. Wotherspoon, 
Robert M. Fortson. . 
Forrest B. Royal. 
Morris H. Spriggs. 
Marshall B. Arnold, 
Roswell H. Blair. 
Tully Shelley. 

Dallas D. Dupre. 
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John §. Farnsworth. 
Edward Breed. 
James E. Maher. 
Alexander G. Hatch, 
Leighton Wood. 
Harvey E. Overesch, 
Homer H. H. Harrison, 
Allen G. Quynn. 
David McL, Collins. 
Daniel W. Armstrong. 
George C. Kriner. 
Clifford G. Richardson, 
James M. Lewis. 
Raymond Burhen. 
Millard G. Gamble, jr. 
John H. Campman. 
Henry S. Clark, jr. 
Ralph W. Christie. 
Lewis L. Stedman. 
#reston Marshall, 
Lyman B. Hoops. 
William S. Hactor. 
John S. Ray. 
William M. Snelling. 
Joseph H. Chadwick. 
Arthur Landis. 
William D. Sullivan. 
Eugene G. Herzinger. 
Adolph J. Merkt. 
Harry J. Reuse. 
John D. Pennington. 
Morris J. Lenney. 
Elmer R. Henning. 
Nathaniel M. Pigman. 
Horace D. Clarke. 
Thomas G. Brown. 
Irving R. Chambers. 
Allan E. Smith. 
Chester E. Lewis. 
Stuart A. Maher. 
Ralph Kiely. 
John M. Field, jt. 
Archer E. King. jr. 
Harold OD. Hunter. 
Forrest K. Libenow. 
_ Dewitt C. Watson. 
Harold M. Meyers. 
Jonathan H. Sprague. 
Myron W. Hutchinson, jr. 
Isaac Schlossbach. 
John. J. Mahoney. 
Robert M. Parkinson. 
James R. Kyle, jr. 
William D. Thomas. 
Hilbert A. Fisher. 
Samuel R. Deets. 
Charles F. Wedderburn, 
Claude C. Vickrey. 
Albert R. Stephan. 
Elmer B. Hough. 
Albert Osenger. 
Richard S. Bulger. 
Horace E. Burks. 
Walter D. Snyder. 
Thomas L. Shannon. 
John D. Edwards, l 
The following-named noncommissioned officers in the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 
Sergt. Maj. Edward H. W. Holt. 
Sergt. Maj. Charlie Hansen. 
Sergt. Maj. Walter J. Eddington, jr. 
Q. M. Sergt. James P. Smith. 
Q. M. Sergt. Norman M. Shaw. 
Q. M. Sergt. John P. Harvis. 
First Sergt. William J. Holloway. 
First Sergt. Pink H. Stone. 
First Sergt. Ray W. Jeter. 
First Sergt. Robert Yowell. 
First Sergt. James H. McGan. 
First Sergt. Robert J. Woodrich, 
First Sergt. William Workman, 
Gunnery Sergt. Augustus Aiken. 
Gunnery. Sergt. Clate C. Snyder. 
Gunnery Sergt. Frank F. Zissa. 
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Gunnery Sergt. Joseph M. Swinnerton, 
Gunnery Sergt. Edward P. Oliver, 
Gunnery Sergt. Max Cox. 

Gunnery Sergt. Walter J. White. 

Sergt. Charles McL, Lott. 

Sergt. Ernest L. Russell. 

Sergt. James F. Robertson, 

Sergt. Charles H. Martin. 

Corp]. Charles F. Kienast. 

Sergt. Maj. Kirt Green. 

Sergt. Maj. Charles S. Beale. 
Sergt. Maj. Frank Whitehead. 

Q. M. Sergt. Frank E. Verner. s 
Q. M. Sergt. Oliver A. Dow. 

First Sergt. William R. Perry. 
First Sergt. Bert Pearson. 

First Sergt. John F. Evans. 

First Sergt. Clarence H. Medairy. 
First Sergt. Stephen F. Drew. 
First Sergt, Hans O. Martin. 
First Sergt. Harry Paul. 

' First Sergt, Alvin J. Daigler. 
Gunnery Sergt. William Merrill. r 
Gunnery Sergt. William J. Borden. 
Gunnery Sergt. Martin J. Kelleher. 
Gunnery Sergt. Robert W. Winter. 
Gunnery Sergt. Sidney O. Thompson. 
Gunnery Sergt. William H. Haggerty. 
Gunnery Sergt. Edgar S. Tuttle. 
Sergt. Russell A. Presley. 

Sergt. William J. Flanagan. 
Sergt. William F. Becker. 
Sergt. Rolin A. York. 
Corpl. Harvey B. Mims. 
Corpl. Earl B. Hammond. 


POSTMASTER. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Pierre H. Fike, Spartanburg. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate August 8 (legisla- 
tive day of August 4), 1917. 
POSTMASTER. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Florence K. Metcalf, Campobello. 


SENATE. 
Fray, August 10, 1917. 


Rey. Frank Eakes, of Atlanta, Ga., offered the following prayer: 
We are grateful to Thee, our heavenly Father, for the great 
men Thou hast given to the world—for the great men of this 
our own land and country. We pray Thy blessing upon every 
one engaged in the work of forwarding Thy kingdom. Bring 
to pass such things as may be good for the world and for all 


| humanity. Let Thy blessing rest upon the proceedings here this 


day, that all things may be done to the honor and 
name. We ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Saturday, August 4, 1917. when, on 
request of Mr. Harpwick and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed: with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: ; 

II. R. 4188. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the 
distribution of agricultural products; and $ 
H. R. 4961. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup? 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel, 

f as PETITIONS. . 

Mr. HARDWICK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Gordon County,- Ga., praying for the observance of the Consti- 
tution and asserting their rights thereunder, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. MYERS. I present resolutions adopted by the State 
board of charities of New York, indorsing the Hollis and Myers 
amendments to the pending revenue bill, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to He 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp. as follows: 
Resolutions adopted at stated meeting of State board of charities, held 

in New York City, July 11, 1917, relative to Hollis-Myers amend- 

ments to tax bill. í 
Whereas there is now under consideration by the Senate Finance Com- 

mittee an amendment to the tax bill known as the Hollis amendment, 

which provides that deductions shall be allowed from taxable income 
for gifts and contributions for charitable, educational, and religtous 

purposes, in the same manner as for the e of business, and 
‘or taxes paid for the support of national, State, or local governments 
which are now deductible from gross income in ning the net 
income upon which the income tax is levied ; and 

Whereas there is also pending before the same committee the Myers 
amendment to the same biil, which provides that legacies and be- 
quests for charitable, educational, and religious purposes shall be 
exempt from the Federa: estate tax (inheritance tex); and 

Whereas the State Board of Charities of the State of New York, which 
has under supervision au intimate acquaintance with more than 

private charitable Institutions of the State, py ake snug not only a 

capital investment of millions of dollars but also the life investment 

of thousands of persons whe have By. preat care, self-denial, and much 
effort made these Institutions eff ve in caring for all classes of 
dependents, is fully convinced that the roposed increased taxation 
will 3 affect the private charitable Institutions of the State 
by the curtaliment of their income unless the proposed exemption is 

incorporated in the pending ‘egislation: Be it 2 

: Resolred, That the State board of charities unanimously indorses the 
Hollis and the Myers amendments, which will, if adopted, safeguard the 
work of charitable institutions by such exemption from taxation of gifts 
and uests. 


Resolved, That the secretary of this board be, and he is hereby, directed 
to forward to the President of the United States Senate, the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and alse to the Senators of the State 
ot New York copies of this resolution. 

Mr. MYERS presented resolutions adopted by the Montana 
Bankers’ Association, of Great Falls. Mont., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation in order to deal with the I. W. W. organiza- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

MOTOR-TRUCK DELIVERY. 

Mr. HARDWICK, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 2718) to authorize 
experiments in motor-truck delivery. reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 104) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2758) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury- Department.” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2759) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership lands formerly em- 
braced in the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co.; 
and 


A bill (S. 2760) to validate the patent for certain lands here- 
tofore issued to George E, Windecker; to the Committee on 
Public Lands; * 

A bill (S. 2761) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
G. Camron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2762) granting an increase of pension to Katherine 
Perkins (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. A 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2763) granting an increase of pension to John 
Ferris (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. . 

By Mr. CURTIS: s 

A bill (S. 2764) for the relief of William H. Dooley; 

A bill (S. 2765) for the relief of Alfred Rebsamen (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2766) to correct the military record of Daniel 
Elshire (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S 2767) for the relief of Thomas J. Temple (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2768) granting an increase of pension to George M. 
Edwards; 

5 ee tic (S. 2769) granting an increase of pension to Samuel M. 
unhan; 

A bill (S. 2770) granting an Increase of pension to James M. 
Shuey (with nccompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2771) granting an increase of pension to Fernando 
C. Cash (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2772) granting a pension to James Wright (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. POMERENE: i . 

A bill (S. 2773) for the organization and maintenance of rec- 
lamation camps and to provide funds to defray the expenses 
thereof; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: . 

A bill (S. 2774) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gilmer-Pittsburgh Coal Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Little Kanawha River; to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR-REVENUE BILL, 


Mr. MYERS. I offer aħ amendment to the pending war- 
revenue bill, which I ask to have printed and lie on the table, I 
also ask that the amendment he printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Add a new section, as follows: 

Sec —. Tnat section 203 of the act of September 8, 1916, entitled 
“An act to increase the revenue, and for other pu 5,” be, and the 
same is hereby, amended bj adding at the end of subdivision (a) a 
8 paragraph numbered (3), so that section 203 will read as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec 203. That for the purpose of the tax the value of the net 
estate shall be determined— 

) In the case of a resident, by deducting from the value of the 
gross estate— 

“(1) Such amounts for funeral expenses, administration ie ae 
claims against the estate, unpaid mortgages, losses incurred during the 
settlement ví the estate arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, and from theft, when such losses are not compensated for by 
insurance or otherw'se, support during the settlement of the estate of 
those dependent upon the decedent, and such other charges against the 
estate as are ailowed by the laws of the jurisdiction, whether within 
rok 3 the United States, under which the estate is being admin- 
stered ; 

“(2) An exemption of $50,000; and ‘ 

“(3) All bequests. legacies, devices, or gifts to the United States, 
or to any State, or to any political division thereof, for exclustvely public 
purposes, and al. bequests, tegacies, devices, or gifts for uses of a 
religious literary. charitable cr educational character, or for the en- 
couragement of art. or to societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

“(b) In the case cf a nonresident, by 8 from the value of 
that part ot his gross estate which at the time of his death is situated 
in the United States that proportion of the deductions specified in para- 
graph (1) of subdivision (a) of this section which the value of such 

art bears to the value of his entire gross estate, wherever situated. 
ut no deducticns shall be allowed in the case of a nonresident unless the 
executor includes in the return required to be filed under section 205 
the value at the time of his death of that pert of the gross estate of 
the nonresident not situated in the United States.” 


LEASE OF POTASH LANDS, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I have an article here from the New 
York Times of this morning relative to the bill which has been 
reported out by the Public Lands Committee concerning potas- 
sium and which follows in a somewhat similar line as to the 
other natural resources of the States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the New York Times be read at the 
desk by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read us follows: 

[From the New York Times. 
A LAKE OF POTASH, 


The Senate Committee on Public Lands has reported favorably a 
bill, introduced by Senator PirrMan, tbe passage of which would 
8 cause a jee increase of the quantity of potash produced 
n this country. ur supply of potash, so useful as a fertilizer, for- 
merly came from Germany. But imports from the extensive depoxits 
there ended with the beginning of the war. While a notable with 
of new industries, involving the investment of more than $200, 000. 
has given us a large output of dyestuffs and chemicals which in the 
days of peace were sent from Germany, there has been no domestic 
compensation for the loss of German potash. ‘The search for mineral 
deposits here must be called unsuccessful. Small quantities are taken 
from feldspar and found as by-products in the cement industry. Wo 
are also tak'ng potash from kelp or seaweed on the southern Pacific 
coast, and the Government is about to set up a factory there. orpona 
of alunite in Utab have been mađe to yield something in addition. 
But all we have been able to produce is very Ittle in comparison with 
our great imports in the past. 

Senator PITTMAN says in a letter to the Council of National De- 
fense that h's bill is designed to promote utilization of the potash in 
Searles Lake, Cal It 18 estimated by the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines that the waters of this lake hold in solution not less 
than 20,000,000 tons of chloride of potash, which can be taken out 
at a cost which will be low enough to 8 the use of it as a 1 
lizer. The take and the land surrounding it have been withdrawn by 
the Government from the operation of the mining laws, and there is 
no statute under which the productive work can be done. It is 4 
vided in the bill that exclusive rights to prospect for potash shall be 
granted and that patents sball be issued for tracts In which the min- 
eral is found. Holders of patents must pay annual rentals and an 
output royalty of not less than 2 cents a pound. The Senator points 
to gur imports of 529.000 tons in 1913 and of only 10.000 tons in 1916 
while the price has been multiplied by 1 This potash should no 
remain in the lake. It should be available for use on the farms. As 
all the safeguards which could be suggested are in the bill, it should 
be passed without delay. . 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]? Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, jr., 
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president of the Women's Anti-Suffrage Association, issued a 
letter a short while ago pointing out the impropriety of pick- 
eting and certain forms of suffrage. Certain citizens of my 
community, who I assume from their correspondence are op- 
posed to this course from the communication, desire to have 
this letter printed in the Recorp. My views on suffrage are 
nowise involved at this time, but as an accommodation to those 
who are apparently opposed to suffrage I ask that their re- 
quest that this letter may be published in the Record be 
granted. If there is no objection, I tender the communication 
of Mrs, Wadsworth to be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

“In accepting the presidency of the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, jr., 
of Washington, D. C., wife of the senior Senator from New 
York and daughter of the late Hon. John Hay, Secretary of 
State under Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, issues the 
following statement: 

„I have just received your note informing me of the action 
taken by the executive board of the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage in moving the national head- 
quarters to Washington and electing me president of the asso- 
ciation subsequent to the resignation of Mrs. Dodge, who for 
so many years has been our faithful and efficient leader. Al- 
though most reluctant to shoulder any additional burden out- 
side the care of my family, the war-relief work, and the char!- 
ties in which I am already engaged, I feel that it is my duty, 
in the interest of patriotism and national defense, to accept 
this office and to do my utmost to justify your confidence. I 
feel deeply the honor and responsibility you have conferred 
on me by this choice and am profoundly impressed with the 
importance of our endeavor. 

Red Cross work and war-relief work are cruel and press- 
ing necessities and should not be slighted for any other con- 
sideration; but, God willing, their importance and need will 
only last for a few years, through the war and period of recon- 
struction, whereas this question of suffrage is to affect the life 
and government of our Nation until the very end of our exist- 
ence. 

“*We are a country at war. Surely the qualities of leader- 
“ship most needed at this time are strength, stability, breadth, 
and fairness of vision, a direct and uncomplex method of 
thought and action. Can we possibly hope to gain these by 
throwing into our national politics so inflammable and uncer- 
tain an element as the feminine vote? ; 

In spite of the embarrassed protests of thousands of good 
women suffragists against the seditious and disloyal actions 
of the pickets in Washington, is it not in every way probable 
that these bolder and more audacious spirits would lead and 
influence those of the less responsible voters, both men and 
women, than could be counteracted by the conservative and 
well-meaning woman voter, who to get into the political arena 
herself would have to open the door to so lawless and mischief- 
making a company? 

Furthermore, I feel that it is a very poor economy to dupli- 
cate instead of to divide labor and responsibility. It is bad 
“team work,” whether in play, in business, or in life itself, for 
two people to: be in a place where one is sufficient. I believe 
strongly in woman’s star of destiny, but I also believe that it 
shines far above and beyond the field of politics, and with your 
loyal help and cooperation I propose to do my very best to keep 
it there.’ ” 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On August 9, 1917: 

S. 1816. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

On August 10, 1917: 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN (S. DOC. NO. 78). 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document certain correspondence between President Wil- 
son and Secretary McAdoo relating to the bill providing for 
family allowances, indemnification, reeducation, and insurance 
in behalf of officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEASE OF POTASH LANDS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 


closed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am informed that the revenue bill will not 
be taken up until the hour of 2 o'clock. During the last morn- 
ing hour ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to say of course the unfinished 
business would not come up until 2 o’clock, but I had expected 
to call it up this morning as soon as the routine business was 
disposed of. However, since I have come into the Chamber 
several Senators have urged me very strongly not to interfere 
with the morning hour for other business. I have said that I 
would not ask to take up the bill out of its order, but that I 
would wait until 2 o’clock, when the bill will be laid before the 
Senate, and I hope we shall then proceed with it continuously 
until it is disposed of. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under those conditions, and only under those 
conditions, will I make the motion I intended to make. During 
the last morning hour we had about completed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2156) to authorize exploration for and dis- 
position of potassium or sodium. I feel that the debate is about 
concluded on that matter and that we can finish it in a very 
short time. The importance of the bill is known to the Senate 
without further explanation. I therefore move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2156) to au- 
thorize exploration for and disposition of potassium or sodium. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Sscoor] 
proposes an amendment on page 8, line 24, after the word 
“lessee,” to insert the words “and the potash public lands in 
San Bernardino County, Cal., may be operated by the United 

tates,” 

Mr. SMOOT. As a substitute for that amendment I desire 
to offer the following amendment: After the word “ lessee,” in 
line 24, page 3, I move to insert the following proviso: z 

Provided, That the potash deposits in the public lands in San Ber- 
nardino County, In the State of California, may be operated by the 
United States the Secretary of the Interior is unable to lease the 
same upon satisfactory terms. ¢ 

I offer that amendment with a view of having the amendment 
of the committee on page 2, line 24, inserting the words “ op- 
erated by the United States or” disagreed to, and then allow 
the amendment that I have offered to follow on line 24, page 3. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as the Senator having the 
bill in charge I have no objection to that amendment for this 
reason: The report of the Government shows after three years 
of prospecting for potash the only substantial field that has been 
discovered which may be immediately used is Searles Lake, in 
San Bernardino County, Cal. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 4 

Mr. PITTMAN, Just a second, until I finish. If the Govern- 
ment has the authority to operate those potash deposits, it will 
then be in a position where it can control the price of the 
product of every other potash deposit in the United States. 
That is the real object of this measure. I am trying to avoid 
opposition, I am trying to pass the bill. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I think the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah would protect the people of this country just as 
well as the language placed in the bill by the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question. As I understand the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah, if the Government can not lease the 
lands then it may operate them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the understanding. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the Government has to go through the 
process of trying to lease the land before it can operate it itself. 
It seems to me that with this large deposit and with the press- 


‘ing necessity on the Government the Government ought to have 


the authority to operate it at once if the Government feels that 
such is the necessity of the case. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say this, Mr. President. The testi- 
mony before the Public Lands Committee demonstrated the fact 
that it would cost a million dollars for the Government to pre- 
pare to operate at Searles Lake, and there are now two great 
concerns there that have facilities to commence immediate 
operation. If the Government can execute a satisfactory lease 
with them, I believe it to the interests of the people of the 
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country. If the Government can not execute a satisfactory 
lease, then, of course, the Government will have to go to the 
expense of operating it. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the attention of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. If he will follow the amendment he will see that it is 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. The amendment 
reads as follows: 


Provided, That the potash deposits in the public lands in San Ber- 
nardino County, in the State of California, may be operated by the 
Shabe to lease the 


United States, if the Secretary of the Interior is 
same upon satisfactory terms. 

Or, in other words, if the terms imposed by the Secretary of 
the Interior are not satisfactory, then, of course, he could not 
lease them, and in such case the Government can operate the 
potash deposits. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. That means that the Secretary of the In- 
terior must lease them if he can do so on satisfactory terms. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not see any reason why the Govern- 
ment should not be authorized to operate the mines in San 
Bernardino County if it is the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Interior or of the Government that it is for the interest of the 
public to do so. b 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see that it will be to the interest of 
the publie for the Government to work and operate mines in the 
United States, especially if the Secretary of the Interior has it 
in his power to make a lease that is absolutely satisfactory to 
the Government of the United States. We might just as well 
have the Government go into the operation of every other class 
of industry in the United States. But this amendment guards 
the interests not only of the people but of the Government of 
the United States as well. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, would the Senator from Utah 
object to modifying the amendment so as to make it optional 
with the Secretary of the Interior whether he shall lease it or 
operate it? I should have no objection to that amendment. I 
am in accord with the Senator from Minnesota in what he 
stated. I can see no good reason why the Government should 
not operate it. if it thought it best, without being compelled to 
ascertain whether or not it would be leased, If the Senator 
from Utah will modify his amendment making it optional with 
the Secretary of the Interior whether or not he snall lease it 
or operate it, personally I would have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment does that now. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I think the Senator’s amendment com- 
pels the Secretary of the Interior to lease it. He is to ascer- 
tain if it is possible to lease it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment says “ may be operated by the 
United States if the Secretary of the Interior is unable to lease 
the same upon satisfactory terms.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I would construe that to mean that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior must first undertake to lease it, and if it 
ean be leased, of course, the Government then could not 
operate it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allow me now to read the amend- 
ment as it would be following the suggestion of the Senator: 

Provided, That the eee cane ts in the public lands of San 


Bernardino County, in the State California, way. be operated by the 
8 States or may be leased by the United States upon satisfactory 
8. 


Then there would be no questlon about the alternative. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a pending amend- 
ment. The pending amendment is the amendment reported by 
the committee, which the Secretary will now state. 

The Secretary. In section 2, page 2, line 24, after the words 
“may be,” it is proposed to insert “operated by the United 
States, or.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the bill may conform to the 
amendment which I have just offered, I ask that the committee 
amendment may be disagreed to. — 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator. 


in charge of the bill a question. I understand that any pros- 
pector having a license from the Secretary of the Interior may, 
if he finds potash on Government land, locate 640 acres. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. RITTMAN. He may get a permit to prospect for potash 
on 2,560 acres, and if he discovers potash, then the Government 
rewards him for tt by giving him a patent for one-fourth of 
the land covered by the permit. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would that permit him to make an investiga- 
tion in a Government park? 


Mr. PITTMAN. No; I think not. It could only be on the 
public lands of the Government. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me call this fact to the attention of the 
Senator: The Government has been buying a great many tens 
of thousands of acres of land in the Appalachian region; there 
is potash all through that region; it is insoluble now; it is not 
obtainable under any process known to-day; but a process may 
be discovered at any time which would enable that potash to 
be obtained in large quantities. That land has cost the Govern- 
ment from $5 to $10 an acre. Would it be possible for a per- 
mittee to locate 2,560 acres of land in that region and to obtain 
640 acres of it if he discovers potash there? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, as I understand, if 
the Senator from Nevada will permit me, the Appalachian 
region is a reserve; it is not public land in the sense we usually 
employ that term. It is Government-owned land, but it is part 
of a reservation. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Prrrman] has the floor. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut desire recognition ?. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, No. I wanted the Senator from Nevada 
to yield to me for a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to suggest, in 
addition to what the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
has said, that it would be advisable, it seems to me, to insert in 
the bill, after the words “ public lands,” the words “ not here- 
tofore devoted to governmental purposes,” or “ heretofore ap- 
propriated or reserved,” or some such phrase as that. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON, I want to call the Senator’s,attention to the 
language at the top of page 2. The words “public lands be- 
longing to the United States” are recommended to be stricken 
out, and that will leave the language so that any land, whether 
in a reservation or not, may be entered. The term “ public 
land” has a well-defined meaning in the land laws of the 
United States. It means land that is open to public entry of 
some kind. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true. 

Mr. NELSON. It does not refer to reserved lands. By strik- 
ing out those words it will be left so that one might make such 
an investigation on a reservation or anywhere else if the land 
belonged to the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Netson] that I have already given notice that as soon as 
the committee amendments are disposed of I shall offer an 
amendment on page 2, line 2, to insert the words “on public,” 
— that the language would read “on public lands of the United 

tates.” 


Mr. NELSON. What has been done with the amendment at 
the top of page 2? 
Mr. SMOOT. It has not yet been acted upon. It will be, 


however; and I then intend to offer the amendment I have 
suggested, so that the language will read “on public lands of 
the United States.” 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have already 
given notice of that amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, what will be the status of the 
remainder of such land after the permittee shall have obtained 
the right to locate on 640 acres? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under the terms of the bill, that would then 
be subject to lease by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would it be subject to entry? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would not be subject to entry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I of course defer to the better judgment 
and more complete knowledge of the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Netson] on questions of what constitute public lands; but 
I want to call his attention to the fact that the amendment which 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says he is going to propose 
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would not, as it seems to me, quite cover the case. It is a purely 
technical distinction. The Senator from Minnesota says the 
phrase the public lands of the United States” has a definite 
meaning in law, and I assume it may; but I do not think that 
it is quite synonymous with the phrase any public land of the 
United States.” A national park would certainly be public land 
of the United States, land of the United States devoted to a 
publie purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Wil the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I can not yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, because the Senator from Nevada has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Not at present, for the reason that we are 
now considering the amendment intended to be proposed by the 
Senator from Utah. We have temporarily passed over the 
amendment which the Senator from Connecticut is now dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The present time may not be opportune 
for a discussion of that amendment, and I have nothing more 
to say. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I say that we have passed by that tempo- 
varily. The question now is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah, and I should like to have that disposed of first, and 
then go back to the other matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Utah proposes an amend- 
ment on page 3, line 24, after the word “lessee,” to insert the 
words: 3 

Provided, That the 9 N in the public lands in San Ber- 
nardino County, in 3 5 State of Cali may be operated by the 


United States or may be eased 1 the United States upon chins 
terms. 


The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, so as to complete the 
amendments which relate to the amendment that has already 
been adopted, I move to strike out, beginning with the word “ or,” 


in line 10, on page 1, the following: or borates, carbonates, or | 


nitrates of sodium, or borates of calcium, or associated similar 
salts, on public lands belonging to the United States,” and, in 
line 2, page 2, before the word “ lands,” to insert on publie. » 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator agree first to act om that 
pett bg his amendment proposing to strike out the words he has 
rea 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be all right, and probably, with the 
notice I have given to the Senate, that will be best. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think there is any objection to strik- 
ing out those words, as the sodium feature of it is taken care of 
in another bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am somewhat in the dark in 
this matter. Will the Senator from Utah explain why he wants 
the language stricken out? Are not those minerals as 
as are the minerals which are proposed to be included? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; they are not; and not only 
that, but the bill itself as reported, if the Senator will notice, 
provides for potassium only, and the requirements in the bill 
are n adaptable to the potassium situation in this 
coun 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that the situ- 
ation as to sodium is taken care of in another bill. It was 
never the intention of the committee to have this bill cover 
sodium. It was only to cover potash, but through some mis- 
take sodium was included. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. The only interest I have in the bill, of 
course, is to see that the Government is given the privilege of 
getting these minerals, I take it that now is the time when it 
is necessary for the Government to have all sorts of minerals, 


Senator from Utah and the Senator from Colorado 
rmed on these questions, while I have not had the 
to nor do I understand thoroughly the situa- 
I want to know from the Senator from Utah, if we pass 
bill, giving the Government the privilege of mining potash, 
in any way would cripple it from getting other minerals 
course will also. be used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives? 


Mr. SMOOT. Sodium is not used in the manufacture of 
such materials. 

Mr. GRONNA. What is it used for, then; fertilizers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sodiums are not used for fertilizers. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then, what is the idea? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sodium salts generally go into the manufac- 
ture of different chemicals. 

I will say to the Senator that the Committee on Public Lands 
has already virtually passed upon a leasing bill covering oil 
and coal and sodium and the other products that have been 
suggested, and that bill will, no doubt, be brought up for the 
action of Congress; but the Senator from Nevada and the other 
members of the committee thought that the question of potash 
was so acute at this time that it would be easier to get a bill 
covering potash alone through both Houses of Congress than to 
pass a measure covering all the other items I have mentioned. 

Mr. GRONNA. I realize that that is a very important ques- 
tion. We have had that question before the Committee on 
Agriculture at various times, and I know we have made quite 
large appropriations to encourage the industry of growing along 
the coast a certain kind of weed which contains potash. I also 
know that the Government is intensely interested in the potash 
situation. I do not know, however, for what purpose it is being 
used altogether, but I assume that it is used to some extent in 
the manufacture of explosives. 

Mr. SMOOT. Potash? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly it is used in the manufacture of 
explosives. I thought the Senator had reference to sodium. 

Mr. GRONNA. I had reference to potash. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question that it is absolutely neees- 
sary that we preduce potash in this country, not only for fer- 
tilizing purposes, but for other purposes. That is why I am 
willing at this time to allow the leasing system to apply under 
this bill in relation to potassium, 

Mr. GRONNA. With that explanation, I have no objection to 
the measure. ö 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I desire to ask one more ques- 
tion. I have been looking over the report since I came into the 
Chamber, and I notice that the Secretary of the Interior seems 
to have indicated in the letter which he wrote to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] that the bill is similar to a bill which 
was acted on by the Senate at the last Congress or at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Did the Interior Department or the 
General Land Office approve of that bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It did. The bill passed the House, and came 
v this body and the potash provision was approved by this 

y. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Secretary indicates the necessity for pot- 
ash, but he does not state in this particular letter that he ap- 
proves of this bill in its present form. 

Mr. PITTMAN. He has subsequently reported favorably on 
this bill with the amendments suggested. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret to find myself in the 
minority with respect to this important bill. I am assured that 
it will pass, and am told by members of the committee that it 
is deemed to be of such importance at this time as to be regarded 
as a war measure and to warrant the support of all Senators. 
Notwithstanding the appeals made for its support, I can not 
bring myself to indorse the views of its advocates, and shall 
therefore vote against its passage. If it were not for my great 
respect for the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and my 
high regard for the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH], 
both of whom assure me that it will not materially affect the 
principles and policies underlying our mineral system, I should 
feel compelled to do everything within my power to defeat it. 
As it is, I shall content myself with a brief statement of my 
views, and then vote in the negative. The bill, on its face, is 
not so obnoxious as might be thought from the terms of opposi- 
tion which I have heretofore employed against it. But the policy 
of this legislation and the principles involved therein, in my 
opinion, are fraught with great danger to the accepted policy 
of our Government with respect to the mineral lands owned by 
the United States. This legislation I regard as inexpedient, 
unwise, and as being a departure from established methods and 
policies of the Government and will prove harmful to the country 
and injurious and oppressive to the West. What is desired is 
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the occupation, settlement, and development of the public lands 
and the exploitation of the mineral resources of our country. 
‘Whatever will conduce to the development of these lands is best 
for the Nation, as well as for the States in which the lands are 
found. It is inexpedient to interpose obstacles to the acquisi- 
tion of title by private individuals to the mineral lands of our 
country. I do not mean, of course, that a monopoly of the min- 
eral lands should be encouraged or desired; but the policy of 
our Government has been to encourage private persons to enter 
upon the public domain and upon the mineral lands, and by the 
expenditure of time and means bring forth the mineral wealth 
49cked up therein. Experience has demonstrated that this lib- 
eral policy is the most effective method of developing the mineral 
resources of our country. 

The adventurous sons of the East, attracted by the discovery 
of gold in California, hastened across the desert wastes, and by 
other routes, and located the lands containing rich minerals. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the system established 
by them became the basis of the legislation enacted by Congress 
a number of years thereafter. When the Federal Government 
came to legislate with respect to its mineral possessions, it 
adopted rules and regulations established by the miners of the 
West, and, in the main, crystallized them into law. A system of 
leasing and landlordism would not have poured into the arteries 
and channels of trade the hundreds of millions that came to our 
Nation under the wise and beneficent policy adopted by our 
national lawgivers. 

The element of hazard and chance is so great in mining that 
the leasing system will not encourage development, but, on the 
contrary, will retard and discourage development. The knowl- 
edge that title could be obtained with ease and that the posses- 
sion of the occupant would be protected was an inducement to 
thousands of prospectors and miners to thread the mountain 
fastnesses and desert wastes and to search out the hidden 
treasures therein and pour them into the lap of commerce. 
‘These men would not have undergone the hazards and hardships 
and incurred the risks and dangers that they had to encounter if 
a bureaucratic and paternal system had obtained. 

I desire to state that this bill contains an element of paternal- 
ism that is obnoxious to me. It permits leasing by the Federal 
Government. In my opinion, it is unwise and will prove to be 
inefficient. The Federal Government will be unsuccessful as a 
landlord and in operating mines. If I had the time, I could show 
.that other nations, as well as our own, haye attempted to develop 
mines under leasing systems, but the attempts were usually 
attended’ with failure. For a number of years in the early days 
of this Republic the law provided for leasing lead, saline, and 
other mineral lands. Great complaint was made against the 
law and the operation of the Government thereunder. The sys- 
tem under these enactments became the subject of investigation 
and of discussion in the Congress of the United States, There 
were strong and able debates over the policy of the Government 
in dealing with these lands and over the suggestion of continu- 
ing and extending landlordism with respect to any part of the 
public domain. Finally the sentiment became so strong against 
the system that it was swept from the statute books. The 
records conclusively show that under the leasing system mineral 
lands were not developed; they brought no revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, and the policy was attended by friction, irritation, and 
general discontent. President Polk recommended the repeal of 
the laws, and his recommendations were carried into effect. 

I believe that the people now desire that the mineral wealth 
within the public domain should be placed at their disposal. 
The thought of all patriotic men, and those who have controlled 
the legislation of our Nation as well as those who have desired 
proper conservation of the resources of our country, has been to 
unlock the mineral wealth of the Nation. But there is some 
difference as to the method to be employed. We waut the gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and other minerals of our country taken 
from mother earth and placed at the disposal of the people. We 
want gold and silver to add to our circulating medium and to 
augment the general prosperity not only of our country but the 
world. We need the lead, copper, zinc, coal, iron, oil, and other 

minerals in our country in our industries and in the business 
enterprises of our Nation, and in this crisis in the life of our 
country they are indispensable. Whatever will obstruct the 
development of the mineral lands of our country and tend to 
keep locked within the rocky fastnesses of our country those 
important metals is injurious to all classes and to the country. 
It is a narrow and mistaken view that seeks to limit the pro- 
duction of mineral wealth or interpose obstacles to the freest 
development of the mineral lands. The wealth dug out of the 
ground goes to the people. The miner who discovers and de- 
velops a paying mine can not, if he prospers, conceal it; his 
Success means the opening of the mine and the putting of the 


product. on the market. This means increased labor, higher 
wages, and the general enrichment of all. 

I believe that this bill, if enacted into law, will operate as a 
bad and dangerous precedent. It will be regarded as the intro- 
duction of a wedge aimed at the destruction of the present laws 
which deal with the mineral lands of the Nation and will be 
interpreted as meaning that the Government intends to adhere 
to the policy followed for a number of years, under which hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of public domain, mineral and agri- 
cultural, will remain locked and séaled—a “ promised land,“ 
denied to the present generation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to state to the Senator that I 
heartily agree with what he says with regard to the evils of 
a leasing system, and I have expressed my views in the Senate 
time and time again with relation to that subject, as has also 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]; but we have met 
with a constant opposition by reason of the fact that many 
believe that a leasing system should exist. This is a compro- 
mise bill. It allows a permit to be issued for 2,560 acres of 
potash land, and if a man makes a discovery, then he is entitled. 
to one-fourth of that in fee simple. So that it is a compromise 
between the leasing system and the entry system; and, inasmuch 
as these lands have been locked up for probably 10 or 15 years 
and it is necessary that they should be developed, we have 
thought best to accept this compromise. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate the reasons which 
induced my colleague, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHArroTH], the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and other western Sen- 
ators to assent to this measure. I have no doubt that they 
have found that there is pronounced opposition to a restoration 
of these “locked lands” by private entry, as well as objection 
to the perpetuation of the mineral-land system which for so many 
years has obtained in this Republic; and doubtless they have 
found a desire upon the part of some to withdraw mineral lands 
from entry and deal with them through a leasing system or 
some form of governmental control; but I reiterate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, in my opinion, this bill will establish a bad precedent ; 
one that will be seized upon by agents and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and by others hastile to a true, just, and beneficent 
policy of development, and will be made the basis of persistent 
demands for subjecting all the mineral lands of the United 
States to a deadening paternalism and to a governmental con- 
trol that is odious and obnoxious to every American. 

I do not like bureaucracy ; I do not believe in the paternalism 
that seems to have reared its head in some of the departments 
of the Government. This bill, in my judgment, is fundamentally 
wrong and will be a precedent that will come home to plague my 
distinguished friend from Colorado and the western Senators, 
and will be used as a weapon for the repeal of existing mineral 
laws. 

My friend says that the lands have been locked up. I grant 
it; that is one of the grounds of my complaint; but because 
the lands have been locked up and the public have been denied 
entry thereon, and the development of the public domain pro 
tanto has been retarded, that does not justify legislation of 


this character, so utterly at variance with the past legislation 


of the United States—at least, the legislation that has prevailed 
since the year 1866. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH.. I should like to state to the Senator also 
that, in my judgment, the leasing system will prove a failure, 
and the quicker it proves a failure the easier it will be for us 
to get legislation such as the Senator desires. Congress passed 
three years ago a leasing bill as to coal lands up in Alaska. I 
made the prediction that they would not make a single lease 
up there, and not a single lease has been made, although three 
years of time have elapsed since then. People will not enter 
into leases with the Government when they are subject to for- 
feiture. Therefore, if we give them this proposition to demon- 
strate their theory, and it is shown by experience that it will 
not operate, it will resolve itself back to the very position for 
which the Senator contends and which I think is the wise govern- 


mental policy. 
. Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 


Mr. KING. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me in 
that same connection, the Government also, in the paternalism 
of which you complain, and with your complaint I have great 
sympathy, have reserved in the States, under claim of title to 
the land, water-power sites—an absolute intrusion on the right 
of every State—and they have reserved these water-power sites, 
with the vast lands about them, for the purposes of leasing. 
They will be under that reservation when Gabriel blows his 
horn, as far as any development of water-power is concerned. 
So if it were not for the fact in this bill that a man can dis- 
cover land and get his individual title, I would not myself for 
one minute consent to any leasing system. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the illustration to which my friend, 
the Senator from Arizona, refers confirms, in my opinion, the 
views I have imperfectly suggested. There is no sufficient reason 
why these lands should have been withdrawn from entry. There 
is no reason why the enterprising people who desired to go upon 
the public lands should have been denied full opportunity to do 
so, and to bring forth the hidden riches that may be found there. 
Men will not lease from the Government the mineral lands; 


and I agree with the Senator from Colorado that the leasing 


system will be a failure whenever adopted in this country, as it 
has been a failure here in the past. 

A year or two ago a plan was evolved looking to the leasing 
by the Government of some of the carbonate mineral lands of the 
Government, and to the eperation by the Government of a portion 
of the lands containing the same class of minerals. The plan 
also contemplated the building of mills to treat and handle the 
ores. In other words, the idea was that the Government should 
enter upon the public domain, prospect for minerals, mine the 

~ Same, and erect the necessary plants for treating the ores, and 
should then dispose of the same to the public—that is, the Gov- 
_ ernment was to enter the field of private enterprise and to en- 
gage in the hazardous business of mining. The scheme was so 
unwise that it was foredoomed to failure. Fortunately the bill 
did not pass, and I believe the plan has been abandoned. Of 
course, it must be obvious that the Government of the United 
States ought not to engage in mining activity or go upon public 
domain and prospect, develop, and work mines and mining prop- 
erties. Private enterprise can accomplish these results far 
more successfully. Government enterprises of this kind would 
develop a paternalism that would be obnoxious and oppressive. 
Mr. President, a wrong was done in locking up such vast areas 
of the mineral lands of our country. There is no justification. 
in my opinion, for continuing this policy. If we want potash 
lands developed, or other mineral lands, throw them open to 
public entry. Tell the people that they can go upon them and 
under reasonable rules and regulations obtain title thereto. There 
is too much of bureaucracy in certain departments of our Govern- 
ment. There is a disposition te have too many boards and bureaus; 
too many commissions and subcommissions, inspectors, Govern- 
ment employees, and Federal agencies. The people of the West 
have suffered from the indefensible activities of Government 
subordinates and agencies. Men have been hampered in obtain- 
ing titles not only to mineral but to agricultural lands. There 
has been too much supervision, a resort to too many technicali- 
ties, and a disposition to prevent individuals from developing 
lands and obtaining title thereto. Men have been sent to inspect 
lands who were not in sympathy with the law and are not in 
sympathy with the policy of the Government permitting aliena- 
tion of any of its lands; they have regarded men seeking to 
obtain titles as enemies to the country if not positive thieves and 
criminals ; and with this unsympatheite view they have made the 
acquisition of title difficult and, in many instances, impossible. 
As a result, there has net been the development of the mineral 
lands and of the waterpower and agricultural lands that other- 
wise would have resulted. 
I repeat that the mineral lands ought te be opened up to the 
public. Unlock the door to opportunity, and the courageous and 
vigorous men and women of our country will take the risks and 


hazards incident to entry upon these lands and to their develop- : 


ment, and will add to the prosperity and wealth of our Nation. 
But; in my opinion, the day has come when the public lands 


within the States should be ceded to the States. The States can | 


control them far better than the Federal Government can, and 
their administration will result in benefits to the people and to 
the Nation never realized under Federal supervision. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. If I may be permitted in the Senator's time, 
I should like to say that I am somewhat surprised at the state- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. If I understood him 


he said that he did not know why these lands had been with. 


drawn from entry. The Senator knows that only a very few 


years ago the most tremendous campaign was made against 
Mr. Ballinger when aa was Secretary of the Interior, and we 
all know what the charges were, and they were made by the 
Senator’s party. There was an organized effort to see that 
these charges were brought before the public. Now, does the 
Senator think that the conditions have changed simply because - 
Mr. Ballinger is not in office, but some other man?—and he is 
a very good man. Does he think that the people of the country 
Se ee eran eae PORTE ee Sam Satao tee: 

on 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not be diverted from the 
thoughts that I am briefly submitting by the interrogation of 
the Senator from North Dakota and the personal element which 
he has sought to introduce into this matter. I am familiar with 
what has been denominated the Ballinger controversy and the 
campaign, as the Senator calls it, or propaganda, that led to 
the investigation when Mr. Ballinger was Secretary of the 
Interior. I shall only reiterate now what I said before—that, 
in my opinion, the plan of withdrawing the mineral lands of the 
United States, whether they be potash lands or lands that yield 


the precious metals, or any form of mineral wealth, is unwise; 


that if development and mineral production is what is desired, 
it can and will be accomplished by removing the present op- 
pressive restrictions, the orders of withdrawal, and 
opening wide the door, so that any person desiring to enter 
thereon may do so, and make such investigation and such 
development as his capital and his means and his enterprise 
will permit. However, as before stated, I think the best way of 
dealing with the public domain is to cede it to the States. 
I repeat that the States can handle the public lands far better, 
with greater economies and with infinitely better results, than 
they can be handled by the Federal Government and its agencies 
in Washington. This bureaucratic method of Landling the 
public domain has been expensive and extravagant; it has not 
been profitable to the Government and is not now satisfactory 
to the people within the States where the public lands are found. 

I shall vote against this bill, Mr. President. I shall not 
occupy any further time or discuss its imperfections, nor 
will I attempt to obstruct its passage. I am assured from 
observation and investigation that it will pass. I predict that 
it will result in success or accomplish wh: it designed by 
its proponents; and I again repeat, that it will be a precedent 
that will come home to vex the people of the West and will be 
used as the basis for demanding further concessions with 
respect to the mineral lands and to the repeal of the present 
mineral system. 4 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah and accepted by the 
Senator in charge of the bill. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the proposed amendment of the 
committee at the top of page 2 Mr. Smoor proposes the following: 
Beginning on page 1, line 10, after the word “ potassium,” 
strike out the comma and the words or borates, carbonates, or 
nitrates of sodium, or borates of calcium, or associated similar 
salts on public lands belonging to the United States,” and in- 
sert: 


= me lands of the United States not known to contain valuable 


f£ the kinds above described. 


Mr. 5 Mr. President, I desire to offer another amend- 
ment, after the words United States,“ but I ask that the 
Senate act first upon the amendment which has just been 
stated. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, on page 2, line 2, begin- 
ning with the word “ not,” I move to strike out the words “ not 


| known to contain valuable deposits of the kinds above described,” 


and insert, after the words United States,” the words “ ex- 
cept lands in San Bernardino County, Cal.,” so as to conform to 
the other part of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senater from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 2, beginning on line 22, 


I move to strike out the following words: 


and ali other lands in 5 contain such valuable deposits as are 
enumerated in section 1 hereof. 


That is also to conform to the rest of the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The Secretary. On page 2, lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to 
strike out the words: 
and all other lands known to contain such valuable deposits as are 
enumerated in section 1 hereof. 

Nr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to know 
how the sentence will read after that amendment is made. 

The Secretary. So that, if amended, it will read: 

All other lands described and embraced in such a e 7 
from and after the exercise of the right to peteng accorded to the dis- 
coverer, and not covered by leases, may be leased by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, on page 4, line 1, after the word “ of,” 
I move to insert the word “ such,” so that it will read: 

That in addition to areas of such mineral land. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 1, before the words “ mineral 
land,” it is proposed to insert the word “ such.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, on page 6, line 20, I move to strike out the 
words “or sodium,” so as to conform with the title of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 20, after the word “ potas- 
sium,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ or sodium.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, is this an amendment to a 
committee amendment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, No. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think we had better get through the com- 
mittee amendments first. f 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I beg pardon. I thought they had been 
completed. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is a committee amendment oa page 6, 
line 20. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
committee amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 20, the committee proposes 
to strike out the words “ phosphate, oil, gas.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. Also, on page 7, line 18, after the word 
“initiated,” the committee proposes to insert a colon and the 
words: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent any State or Terri- 
tory wherein the lands or deposits leased are located from levying and 
collecting taxes on improvements upon or the output or product from 
any lands or minerals leased under this act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Also, on page 7, the committee proposes a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to incorporate in every lease issued under the provisions of 
this act a provision reservin; T the President the right to regulate 
the price of minerals extracted and sold from the leased premises, which 
stipulation shall E RETA provide-that the price or prices fixed shall 
be such as to yield a fair and reasonable return to the lessee upon his 
investment and to secure to the consumer the product at the lowest 
price reasonable and consistent with the foregoing: Provided, That 
such lease issucd under this act shall also stipulate that during the 

resent war or during any other war in which the United States may 

engaged, the Presſuent shall have authority to so regulate the dis- 

1 of the minerals produced under such lease as to secure their 

po nie a and use wholly within the limits of the United States or its 
possessions. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore> The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada to an amendment that I think 
ought to be made to the committee amendment on page 8, line 1, 
in which there is reserved to the President the right to regulate 
the price of minerals extracted and sold. I am going to ask 
the Senator if he does not think that now that sodium is stricken 
out it ought to reserve to the President the right to regulate 
“the price of such mineral extracted“? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I think that should be definite. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. After the word “of,” then, I move to insert 
“such,” and to make the plural singular, on page 8, line 1. 


ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
8 . ö 

The Secrerary. On page 8, line 1, after the word “of,” before 
the word “ mineral,” it is proposed to insert the word “such”; 
also to strike out the “s,” so that the word minerals” will be 
singular. z 

Mr. SMOOT. And the same thing in line 10 of the same page, 
after the words “ disposal of.” . 

The Secretary. It is also proposed to strike out the word 
“the,” before the word “minerals,” on line 10, and to insert 
the word “such”; also to strike out the word “ minerals” and 
insert “ mineral.” 

Mr. SMOOT; And the word “their,” on line 11, before “ dis- 
tribution,” should be “ its.” 5 

The Secretary. It is also proposed to strike out the word 
“their,” before the word “ distribution,” and to insert the 
word “ its.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. These amendments to the 
amendment, the Chair understands, are accepted by the Senator 
from Nevada. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the committee, to be known as section 13, as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. ; 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, in lines 12 and 13, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “640 acres of the land” and to insert- 
in lieu thereof the words “an acreage equal to one-fourth of the 
lands upon which the deposit is discovered on the land.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am very much in sym- 
pathy with the object and purpose of this bill. I do not believe 
we can engage in any better work than endeavoring to stimulate 
the discovery in this country of greater amounts of potash, which 
is, as we all know, a very important ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. I do not believe, however, that we should 
permit the terms of this bill to be such as to give the prospector 
an opportunity to procure a patent to the entire amount of the 
land upon which he makes the discovery. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would not that be accomplished by strik- 
ing out the words “ 640 acres” and inserting “ one-fourth of the 
land embraced in the permit“? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not think it would, Mr. President; 
because the term “land embraced” there refers not to the land 
upon which the discovery is made, but to the land included 
within the prospecting permit. Therefore it would entitle him 
to one-fourth of the entire acreage of 2,560 acres. 3 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator believe that if a 
man makes a discovery on the land embraced in his permit he 
should be permitted to select one-fourth of it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I hardly agree with that idea. What I 
am attempting to have provided in this law is that he shail 
receive one-fourth. of the land upon which he makes the dis- 
covery and not one-fourth upon which the discovery is made, 
or 640 acres out of 2,560 acres. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that that 
would make a complication, that it would be very difficult, 
indeed, to ascertain the boundary of the potassium lands discov- 
ered? The prospector would have to drill or sink a shaft over 
every few feet of ground and ascertain how much of the area 
of the land contains the deposit. That would be too costly for 
him to consider taking out a permit. It seems to me that if we 
limit his right of patent to one-fourth of the amount embraced in 
the permit that is definite and distinct, but if the prospector 
is going to have to sink a shaft or drill on every few feet of the 
entire 2,560 acres it would be so expensive that nobody would 
undertake even prospecting. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That might be more definite and distinct, 
but it affords an opportunity for the prospector to get the cream 
of the tract and the Government would have nothing left upon 
which you would find a deposit. It would also have a tendency 
to lessen the energies and efferts of the prospector to see whether 
a deposit exists upon the entire tract. If he goes in on 2,560 
acres and discovers 640 acres upon which a deposit may exist, 
then as far as he is concerned he would no doubt under this 
measure cease his labor, and there would be no advantage in 


s 
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any investigation upon the remainder of the tract upon which his 
permit authorized prospecting. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Florida yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 


Does the Senator from 


Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator will understand that this matter 
was recognized as having merits at the time the so-called oil- 
lease bill was first brought before the Senate some four years 
ago. Since that time I believe three separate bills have been 
before the Public Lands Committee of the Senate and the Public 
Lands Committee of the House, and they realized the difficulty 
of such a limitation as the Senator proposes. So they decided 
in connection with oil that they would give the prospector a 
permit upon 2,560 acres, or such amount as was open, and 
reward the discoverer with one-fourth. They did also the same 
thing with potash. They pursued that same course during four 
years’ time. The bill passed the House of Representatives 
almost unanimously with the very provision this bill now con- 
tains with regard to potash. I think it is too late for us to 
attempt to work out anything definitely at this time. I do not 
think we could accomplish it. I think the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Colorado of one-fourth instead of 640 acres 
is practical, because there might not be 2,560 acres in the per- 
mit. In a few minutes I am going to offer an amendment to 
cover that. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As I previously stated, my idea was to 
give the Government the advantage of the services of the pros- 
pector not merely on the acreage up to the amount he will 
procure patented but on the entire tract of land. I take the 
position that if the discovery is on a particular 640 acres, and 
the prospector finds he will reach 640 acres, then his labors 
have ended and the Government has not had the benefit of his 
prospecting the entire tract of land. 

I offer the amendment because I think an ample reward 
would be one-fourth of the land upon which the deposits were 
actually discovered. If the tract of land contains 2,560 acres 
and his deposit only covers 460 acres or 450 acres, the natural 
thing for him to do would be to select that 450 acres and get 
his patent to it, and the Government would have had no benefit 
whatever from his endeavors to make the discovery except the 
matter of having the potash brought upon the market by a 
private individual, a corporation, or association that would 
receive a patent free of charge from the Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I believe it would be better to restrict it 
to on>fourth of the area upon which the discovery is made. 
Then certainly the Government, representing, as it does, the 
whole American people, would have reserved for the benefit of 
the entire American people three-fourths of the land upon which 
the discovery is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMATEILL. I. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Would it be in order to amend the committee 
amendment in section 13? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has already 
been agreed to. The Senator may move to amend it in the 
Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I give notice of an amendment in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Or the Senator can move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I do not care to do that. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I move to strike out, on 
page 8, lines 8 and 9, the words “during the present war or 
9 any other war in which the United States may be en- 
gaged. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is offering an 
amendment to ay amendment already agreed to. He will have 
to move to reconsider before his amendment is in order, or obtain 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator was absent when we considered 


that amendment. I will join with him in the request for unani- 


mous consent if he wants to have it reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the reconsideration of 
the vote by which the amendment which the Senator from Wis- 
consin seeks to amend was adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. In what part of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 13. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the vote by which section 13 was agreed to is reconsidered. 


On page 8, lines 8 and 9, in the committee 
amendment, strike out the words during the present war or 
during any other war in which the United States may be en- 


gu 1 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin to the amend- 
ment of the committee. i 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
on that. I propose to so amend the proviso as to read: 

Provided, That such lease issued under this act shall also stipulate 
that the President shall have authority to so regulate the disposal of 
the minerals produced under such lease as to secure their distribution 
and use wholly within the limits of the United States or its possessions, 

I do not know of any good reason why that should be confined 
only to the war period. The bill, as I understand it, will relate 
primarily to Searles Lake, which is the only known potash de- 
posit of any consequence in the United States or the only de- 
posit easily available. It was stated before the committee, I 
believe, that other countries have been busying themselves to 
obtain potash deposits. This being the only deposit in the 
United States of any consequence, it seems to me that this Gov- 
ernment should have the authority, if it desires to exercise it, 
to confine the sale of that potash to the United States. If we 
turn this monopoly, and that is what it is, into the hands of 
private corporations, without necessary restrictions, we shall 
haye no means of using and confining the use of this potash 
deposit to the United States. I think a number of Senators 
on the committee doubted the advisability of letting it go at 
all, in so much as it is a monopoly, but if we are going to 
permit the Secretary of the Interior to lease it, then we certainly 
ought to keep control of it. 

There is a provision in here that the Government shall reserve 
the right to fix the price. Of course, if we can only fix that 
price within the United States that provision would be of little 
value if the producers of this deposit were at liberty to sell it 
outside of the United States. That clause would be meaning- 
less. It would be of no value whatever to the people of the 
United States. 

It seems to me that there can be no good reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not reserve to itself the right to insist that this 
potash shall be held in the United States and shall be sold to the 
people of the United States at a fair price. It is admitted that it 
is very desirable to have this right reserved to the Government 
during the war. I think it is as important to have it at any time. 
This does not mean that the President or the Government shall 
insist that this potash shall be sold in the United States, but if 
it is necessary, if it is thought wise, we should have the right to 
insist that it be sold within the confines of the United States and 
used within the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I think the reason why the committee placed 
in the words “during the war“ was because if there were so 
many restrictions being placed in the lease it might be difficult 
to get a lease. I think the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin would justify this body in carrying the amendment, and 
as far as I am personally concerned, speaking for myself, I am 
willing to vote for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before that is done I desire to call attention to 
what I think will be the effect of adopting the amendment. We 
all admit that we want to encourage the prospecting for potash 
in every part of the United States. We want also to restrict. 
as far as possible the holdings of the prospector. We give a 
patent after the discovery is made to a portion of the land on 
which the permit was issued to the individual discovering the 
potash. The balance of the land can be leased by the Govern- 


ment of the United States to any citizen of the United States. 


There is no doubt it will be leased. 

I believe that if we strike out the words that any lease issued 
under this act shall also stipulate that the President shall have 
authority to so regulate the disposal of the minerals produced 
under the lease we will find out that the prospectors will not 
spend their money to prospect for potash, knowing in advance 
that even if they discover it, and even if they are given one- 
quarter of the land in which they are given a permit to pros- 


pect upon and develop potash, the price of it is virtually left 
to the President of the United States, and the prospector is not 
going to take any such chances. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Senator. My opinion is that 
if we adopt that amendment and leave it entirely with the 
President at all times hereafter to regulate the price, the fur- 
ther prospecting for potash in this country will be limited 
Indeed. 

1 wish to say to the Senator just another word. I have not 
the least doubt but that within the State of Utah there will be 
hundreds of thousands of tons of potash produced from lands 
that are now known to contain potash, discovered a very short 
time ago. I know of a number of cement plants in the West 
that are now putting in machinery for the purpose of extract- 
ing the potash that is found in the cinders, that are ultimately 
ground up, from which cement is made. I have seen a state- 
ment from one company in which it is claimed tests have been 
made and found to contain 1 per cent, and in many cases more, 
of potash, and the company has already ordered the machinery 
and is going to put it in operation in connection with the 
cement plant, and is going to produce thousands and thou- 
sands of tons of potash from that source. 

I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will not insist upon his 
amendment, because if it is adopted I feel quite sure the pros- 
pecting will be retarded and will be limited to almost nothing 
in the future. 

Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. SHAFROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This provision does not apply to any lands 
that the prospector would obtain under the bill. It applies 
solely to land that may be leased, because the provision must 
be contained in the lease. . 

Another reason why it would not. interfere with leasing is 
that Germany contains a deposit of potash that is estimated to 
be sufficient to supply the civilized world for 500 years, It is 
of a character and so situated that none of our experts contend 
that we can enter into competition with Germany anywhere, 
unless it be right in the United States. We have no hope of 
ever being able to ship any potash out of the United States in 
competition with Germany. Our main hope, our main object, is 
to be able to supply our own people with potash at a rate that 
will permit them to use it in the fertilization of their land. 

I have not made any argument on this bill, because I think it 
is more important that it should pass than that we should make 
speeches. I realize the interest of the Senator from Utah in 
the matter, and if it applied to the land of the prospector I 
would not have said what I did say about voting for it, but I 
read it and it applied only to leases made. Now that we have 
gotten through with all the amendments in the bill, we will try 
to pass it before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President ; 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator spoke of the deposit which is 
well known and which the Government has thought somewhat 
of trying to operate, namely, the Searles Lake deposit. Would 
it not be satisfactory to the Senator if we would make the sec- 
tion apply to the public potassium lands of the United States 
in San Bernardino County, Cal., where Searles Lake is situate? 
It seems to me that that is the only thing that we have been 
seriously considering, and that is all the committee thought 
they were legislating with relation to in this measure. 

Then the argument which the Senator from Utah has made 
would not apply, because if we are going to cripple the pros- 
pector so that he can not go out and find land out of which he 
can get his reward and out of which there can be development, 
you can readily see that he will not undertake it. 

The argument of the Senator from Utah is unanswerable, it 
seems to me, if the provision is going to apply to all potash 
lands; but if it is limited to potash lands in San Bernardino 
County, Cal., so far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing 
to vote for it. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I can not agree with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. While this bill refers particularly to 
Searles Lake, I can not see why the Government should put 
itself now in a position where deposits of a substance that is 
limited and which we are obliged to import shall be mined 
under the lats of the United States, that the people of the 
United States be deprived of the use of it. 

So far as 1 ain concerned, I would not have stood for this 
provision in the bill at all, so far as permitting the commodity 
to get into the hands of private parties or of there being a pos- 
sibility of its getting into the bands of private parties, were it 
not for the fact that certain people discovered the deposit and 
undertook to develop Searles Lake and have expended a great 


deal of money in developing it, and because we are in great 
need of potash and we need the immediate development of our 
potash resources either by private or public agencies, and under 
this bill the Senate can determine which is best for us. I can 
not, however, understand the soundness of the policy which 
would move the Government of the United States voluntarily to 
let slip out of its hands something that is so vital for its inter- 
est and welfare and to the productivity of the lands of this 
country. Here it is now, and we are proposing to pass a law 
to let it get out of our hands or at least proposing to give the 
Secretary of the Interior an option to tet it get out of our hands. 
We ought not to do that at all; we ought to keep it and develop 
it ourselves and then dispose of it as we see fit. I can not think 
of any good, sound argument why potash lands that are going to 
be developed under lease under this bill should not be taken 
subject to the power of the United States to avail itself of this 
roduct if, in the judgment of the President of the United 
tates, we need it. We are now importing potash; it is hard 
to get. We are hard up for potash now, and yet it is argued 
that while we are still in a position to control it we should 
let it get out of our hands and let those who take it dispose 
of it as they see fit. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator answer this question: 
Would he, in leasing land, stipulate with the Government that 
the price of his product could be fixed by some one else, and 
would he not decline to enter into a lease upon such terms? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator from Colorado, in 
the first place, that if these people do not want to take the land 
under these conditions the United States Government itself can 
produce the potash. . 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but it never will, as it never has. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will ask the Senator if he were the owner 
of Searles Lake would he lease it except upon terms that would 
safeguard his interests? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. So far as Searles Lake is concerned, I 
am perfectly willing that this clause shall be inserted, but it 
seems to me to apply it as to every piece of land that is pro- 
posed to be leased under this bill would simply mean that no 
development would follow. It will be putting in a provision 
which will absolutely prevent development if we say that this 
product shall be sold at a price to be named by somebody who 
has no interest in the leasehold. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I can not look at this matter 
solely from the standpoint of the prospector or the man who 
wants to get the best deal out of the Government that he can. 
I am trying to look at it from the standpoint of the United 
States. The Government has a right to be considered in this 
matter; the people of the United States have a right to be con- 
sidered in it; and laws should be passed not to suit the man 
who wants favors from the United States, but they ought to be 
so framed as to conserve the interests of the people of the 
United States. That is solely the standpoint from which I am 
looking at the matter. If, in the judgment or the wisdom of 
the President of the United States, in instances where men take 
leases from the Government it is not necessary to confine the 
potash to the United States, well and good; it will not be kept 
here; but what good will it do to limit the price of potash in 
the United States when there is perfect liberty to ship it out 
of the United States and get what its producers can for it? If 
the Government fixes a price for the product here within the 
boundaries of the United States and the market price outside of 
the United States is higher, the result will be that we shall get 
none of it, because they will seek the market where they can get 
the greatest price for their product, and we will have no means 
to avail ourselves of its use or compel its sale here. So this 
provision as it now stands in the bill really nullifies the practi- 
eal effect of the power to fix a price which the Government has 
under the bill. The Government can not fix the price for the 
outside world; we are not interested in what the outside world is 
going to pay for this product; but if this language is left in the 
bill, we might just as well wipe the other provision out, because 
if the market price outside the United States is higher than in 
the United States, what will it avail us to fix prices in the 
— States when the producers of this product will sell none 

re 

I do not think this bill ought to pass. I shall oppose it as 
much as I can, to the extent of my ability, if this language re- 
mains in the bill, because it is clearly against the interests of 
the United States. - 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President; I agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrnc] and with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] that this amendment ought to be made. 
It has been stated to the committee that Searles Lake has a 
very large deposit of potassium and that there are no other 
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known deposits. The chairman of the committee has just 
stated that he doubts if any other deposits will be discovered, 
at any rate in the near future. 

It has also been stated to the committee that it is. of the 
most vital importance for this Government and for the people 
of this country to develop the production of potash for use in 
war and for fertilizer during the war and afterwards. We all 
know what tremendous benefits Germany has reaped because, 
as a Government, she controls the greatest known potash sup- 
ply. Before the war broke out not only did the German Gov- 
ernment lay its hands upon the potash supply of Germany, but 
it canceled every contract with every American purchaser of 
potash and forced the people of this country to go to Germany 
and to pay what Germany fixed as the price for potash, Our 
purchasers in this country who had, or supposed they had, 
contracts with Germany had to go to Germany and do what 
the German Government said. 

I do not wish in any way to deter American enterprise by having 
the Government generally lay its hands upon the production of 
minerals, fix the prices of products, and to take over the business ; 
that is not what I believe in; but as to the potash supply, 
which is of importance to the people of this country, it does 
seem that the Government should have a right to control its 
disposition and to regulate its price, Certainly the provision 
which has been agreed to as offered by the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Soor] for the Government to regulate the price will 
deter production as much as to regulate the disposition. It is 
a well-known fact that our phosphates have been going out of 
this country by the hundreds of thousands of tons to enrich 
foreign soil. I think this Government ought to take such steps 
as will enable it to control all of the potash and fertilizer mate- 
rial there is in this country and to say, if it becomes necessary. 
that it shall be used in this country alone; at least, that this 
country should have the preference. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to deter development or to im- 
pose such restrictions as unduly to stop American enterprise; 
but we know the benefit this country will reap if it can control 
the products necessary to war and necessary to the fertilization 
of its soil. The time is coming in the near future, if it is not 
here to-day, when the American people must wake up to the fact 
that we have got to increase the production of our soil and im- 
prove our farming methods. So we have got to look to the 
fertilizer material in this country and be able to control it. 

I believe, as I stated before the committee, that this is but 
a reasonable precaution to insure a control of this great ferti- 
lizer ingredient. I think it was only a short time ago that the 
Congress had under consideration a bill to control certain things, 
and it was claimed that it was unconstitutional. It certainly is 
not unconstitutional to so provide as to this commodity in the 
very bill for the lease of the product. I think the chairman of 
the committee is right in accepting this amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Secretary. In the amendment of the committee, on page 
8, line 8, after the word “that,” it is proposed to strike out 
during the present war or during any other war in which the 
United States may be engaged.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read: “A bill to au- 
thorize exploration for and disposition of potassium.” 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. The Secretary will state the first bill on the 
calendar. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 634) to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Calder Fernald Gronna 

Brady Colt / Fletcher Harding 
Brandegee ` Culberson France Hollis J: 
Broussard Curtis Gerry Husting 


Johnson, Cal. Lewis Page Sm th, Md. 
Jones, N. Mex, McKellar Fi an Smoot 
Jones, Wash. McNary Poindexter Sterling 

o; artin Saulsbury Stone 
Kendrick Myers Shafroth Sutherland 
Kenyon Nelson Sheppard Swanson 
7 New . Trammell 

ef Overman Vardaman 
Ta ‘olictte Owen Smith hele: e- Williams 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business, and also to 
state the he is paired with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness. This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the necessary absence on 
official business of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

WAR REVENUE. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfinished business, H. R. 4280. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other 


urposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I announced this morning 
that I should desire to begin my opening statement on this bill 
at 2 o'clock. I will ask that the reading of the bill be pro- 
ceeded with until that time, when I shall ask that its further 
reading be dispensed with for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, and read to section 
Diri on page 41. 

. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the further read- 
9 5 of the bill be temporarily suspended and that the committee 
amendments to the bill be first taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst APENE New Simmons 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Owen 5 0 à 
Brady Jones, Wash, Page Smith, Md. 
Calder Kello; Penrose Smoot 
Colt Kendrick Pittman Sterlin 
Culberson Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
tis 10 Pomerene . ‘Trammell 
Dillingham W. Reed Vardaman 
France cCumber Saulsbury - Weeks 
Gerry McKellar Shafroth Wiliams 
Gore McNary Sheppard 
Harding Myers Sherman 


Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ronryson], occasioned by official business. 

Mr. WEEKS. 1 wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Lone]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the unayoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Martrn and Mr. Swanson answered to their names. 

Mr. JoHnson of California, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Horus, Mr. 
BRANDEGEE, Mr. Overman, and Mr. Fernatp entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from North Carolina asks that the further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. SEMMONS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection, it 
is so ordered. ; $ 
Mr. SIMMONS. I also ask that the committee amendments 
be taken up fer action as they are reached, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand that that is to be the rule after 
we proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Surely; that is done pro forma, to make 
that the order of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for about three hours, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rose to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from North Carolina, who has been speaking in 
a very illuminating way for over three hours. I do not sup- 
pose that he can conclude to-day. Would it not be better that 
we should adjourn and he continue on Monday? I have one 
reason for making the inquiry. I think it is important to have 
the Senator’s statement in to-morrow's Ruconn. A delay of sev- 
eral days has been the subject of a good deal of criticism when 
practiced on the other side of the Capitol. It will take the 
Senator some time to correct his very iuminating and im- 
portant statements so as to have his speech in the Recorp in 
the morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not do it. That is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is physieally impossible. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It is physically impossible for me to do it. 


Mr. PENROSE. I only thought that it would be impossible 
if the Senator kept on for an hour longer. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I would not undertake to have it ready for 


to-morrow’s Recorp, but I shall try to get it in Sunday’s 
ReEcorp. 


Mr. PENROSE. It ought to be in the Recorp as early as 
possible for the information of Senators who have been unable 


to be present. Sometimes there has been very undue delay in 


getting such important statements into the Recorp, I am not 
criticizing the delay, for I know how: difficult it is te get the 
speech in shape and have the figures accurately given, but I 
think the Senator having spoken so long he would be willing 
to have an adjournment until Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN. I hope the Senate will not adjourn over until 
Monday. 

Mr. PENROSE. That has been une d. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think it would be exceedingly unfortunate 
to lose to-morrow when there is such a demand for the com- 
pletion of vital legislation. I shall move an adjournment until 
to-morrow when the time comes. 

Mr. PENROSE. The suggestion of an adjournment over un- 
til Monday did not mean a vacation; it meant to give Senators 
an opportunity to read the bill and read the report and prepare 
their own speeches. That was the reason why I urged it at all. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the Senator from North Carolina wish 
to discontinue his remarks now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. Of course, I 
am a little weary. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator will suit his pleasure. The Sen- 
ate will conform to his wishes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think I could get through in an 
hour, and I think by that time both the Senate and myself 
would be worn out. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator would rather wait until to-mor- 
row to complete his remarks? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would as lief do so. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, August 11, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 10, 1917. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

Seldon G. Hopkins, of Cheyenne, Wyo., to be Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Interior, vice Bo Sweeney, deceased. 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

Royal Meeker, of New Jersey, to be Commissioner of Labor 

Statistics in the Department of Labor. (Reappointment. )} 
Coast GUARD. 

Cadet Donald Hoyt MacCollom to be third lieutenant in the 

oe of the United States, to rank as such from August 
z k 


Cadet Norvin Cliffe Smith to be third lieutenant ir. the Coast 
Guard of the United States, to rank as such from August 1, 1917. 

Cadet Engineer John Anthony Curran to be third lieutenant 
of Engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank 
as such from August 1, 1917. 

TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Lewis H. Rand, Corps of Engineers, to rank from July 9, 
1917, vice Lieut. Col. Edgar Jadwin, appointed colonel of Engi- 
neers in the National Army. 

Maj. Edward M. Markham, Corps of Engineers, to rank from 
July 13, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Herbert Deakyne, appointed colonel 
of Engineers in the National Army. 

Maj. Thomas H. Jackson, Corps of Engineers, to rank from 
July 13, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. William P. Wooten, appointed 
colonel of Engineers in the National Army. 

Maj. George B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers, to rank from 
July 18, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. James B. Cavanaugh, appointed 


colonel of Engineers in the National Army. 


To be major. 


Capt. George R. Goethals, Corps of Engineers, to rank from 
July 9, 1917, vice Maj. Lewis H. Rand, promoted. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Capt. Charles T. Harris, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
nt), to be captain of Field Artillery from July 1, 1916, 
to fill an existing vacancy. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Francis M. Brennan, Third Infantry, to be first 


| lieutenant from May 15, 1917, to fill an original vacancy, 


Norre.—The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 


on July 25, 1917, for said promotion under the name William M. 


Brennan, and his nomination confirmed by that body on August 
1, 1917. This is submitted for the purpose of correcting an 
error in the name of the nominee. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph D. Leitch, Eighth Infantry, to be colonel 
from July 18, 1917, vice Hagadorn, assigned to the detached 
officers’ list. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel Burkhardt, jr., Nineteenth Infantry, to be 
colonel from July 29, 1917, vice Arrasmith, Fiftieth Infantry, 
retired from active service July 28, 1917. 

Maj. John F. Preston, Fourth Infantry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from July 18, 1917, vice Leitch, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Frederick G. Lawton, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from July 29, 1917, vice Burkhardt, Nineteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be colonels with rank from May 15, 1917, to fill original 
vacancies. 


Lieut. Col. David Baker. 

Lieut. Col. Albert E. Truby. 

Lieut. Col. James R. Church. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph H. Ford. 

Lieut. Col. Percy M. Ashburn. 

Lieut. Col. Elmer A. Dean. 

Lieut. Col. Francis M. C. Usher. 

Lieut. Col. Willard F. Truby. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick F. Russell. 

Lieut. Col. Edwin P. Wolfe. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from May 15, 1917, subject 

to examination required by law, to fill casual vacancies. 

Maj. Henry F. Pipes, vice Lieut. Col. Albert E. Truby, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Charles L. Foster, vice Lieut. Cel. James R. Church, 
promoted. 

Maj. John R, Bosley, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph H. Ford, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Robert C. Loving, vice Lieut. Col. Percy M. Ashburn, 
promoted. 

Maj. Orville G. Brown, vice Lieut. Col. Elmer A. Dean, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. George F. Juenemann, vice Lieut. Col. Francis C. NI. 
14 promoted. 

Joseph F. Siler, vice Lieut. Col. Willard F. Truby, pro- 

ee 

Maj. Arthur M. Whaley, vice Lieut. Col. Frederick F. Russell, 
promoted. 

Maj. Theodore Lamson, vice Lieut. Col. Edwin P. Wolfe, pro- 
moted. 
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To be lieutenant = ge June lg See 1917, subject to examina- 
iow required by Taw. 
Maj. Craig. R. 1 vice Lieut. Col. George’ D. Deshon; who 
died June 24,. 1917. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN, 


Rev. William Joseph Ryan, of Colorado, to be chaplain. with |! 
rank of first lieutenant from August 9, 1917, to fill an original 


vacancy. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons in the 


Navy for a probationary period of two years from the 30th day 
of July, 1917: 

Robert S. Maxwell, a citizen of Colorado, 
Joseph A. Tartre, a citizen of Maine, 
Alvin B. Ward, a citizen of Wisconsin, 
Robert T. Davis, a citizen of Connecticut, 
Kemper K. Weaver, a citizen of Ohio, 
Louis B. Lippman, a citizen of New York, 
Frank Kaufman, a citizen of New York. 
James I. Root, a citizen of Michigan, 
Merrill G. Swenson, a citizen of Minnesota, 
Charles C. Tinsley, a citizen of Georgia, 
Philip S. MeGann. a citizen of Massachusetts, 
Harold A. Daniels, a citizen of Texas, 
Eugene D. Jarboe, a citizen of Maryland, 
Hubert F. Delmore, a citizen of Wisconsin, and 
Paul W. Yeisley, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 


~ CONFIRMATIONS. 
Bæecut ive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 10, 1917. 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Royal Meeker to be Commissioner of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Kirk E. Baxter to be receiver of public moneys at Bellefourche, | 


S. Dak. 

Daniel F. Burkholder to be receiver of public moneys at 
Gregory, S. Dak. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Joseph Astor Barker to be register of the land office at Great 
Falls, Mont. 
x Edwin M. Starcher to be register of the land office at Gregory, 

Dak. 

POSTMASTERS. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

E. D. Raney, Beaufort. 

Joseph M. Poulnot, Charleston, 

Leila J. Huntley, Cheraw. 

William M. McMillan, Clinton. 

James A. Cannon, Fountain Inn, 

Francis B. Gaffney, Gaffney. 

John M. Pagan, Great Falls, 

Julius F. Way, Holly Hill. 

John H. Rothrock, Inman. 

Louis Stackley, Kingstree. 

James F. Hunter, Lancaster. 

E. C. Bethea, Latta. 

Edward W. Shull, New Brookland. 

Ernest L. Richardson, Wagener. 

VERMONT. 
Marion T. Flynn, Alburg. 
Robert J. Orvis, Manchester. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, August 10, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Father Soul, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, so move upon our hearts that we may feel Thy 
presence and realize that we are an integral part of a great 
plan, and that if we fulfill our destiny we must work with Thee, 
through Thee, for Thee, “in the accomplishment of the thing 
whereunto we are sent.” 

Help us to dedicate ourselves to the paramount issue of the 
hour, that justice, liberty, and equal rights for all may be estab- 
Hished in all the earth; in His name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 7, 1917, 
was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the 
eommittees of conference on the following bills: 

H. R. 4961, An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
i ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel; 
and 

H. R. 4188. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
‘tribution of agricultural products. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, an- 
‘nounced that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 4961. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel; 


and 

H. R. 4188. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. Speaker, I desire to state 
that the Hon. JoHNn M. Barr, Congressman elect from the first 
district of North Dakota, is present and is ready to be sworn in, 
E ask unanimous consent that the oath of office be administered 
to him, notwithstanding the fact that his certificate of election 
has not yet arrived. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that will be done. [Ap- 
plause.] 
There was no objection. 
Mr. Barn appeared at the bar of the House and took the onti 
I of office. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Lopeck was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’elock and 
6 minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, ad- 


| journed until Tuesday, August 14, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, submitting a 
tentative provision for insertion in the urgent deficiency bill to 
authorize the payment of rent in the District of Columbia ( 
Doe. No. 827) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and orde 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Obey (Obed) River, Tenn., from its mouth to its fork 
at Eastport, or Spurrier, Tenn. (H. Doc. No. 328); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Front River, Ga. near Clark’s Dock, Supelo 
Harber (H. Doe. No. 329); to the Committee or Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Beach Creek, Va., with a view to increasing the dimen- 
sions of the channel to a depth of 6 feet and a width of 60 
feet (H. Doc. No. 330); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 5723) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
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September 2, 1914, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and. Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 5724) to incorporate 
the American Academy of Engineers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 5725) authorizing the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
to transfer to the control of the Secretary of War for the period 
of the existing war the buildings and property, together with 
such equipment and supplies as can be spared, of the Southern 
Branch of the National Home, at Hampton, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 129) to authorize certain 
committees of the House of Representatives to hold sessions dur- 
ing the coming recess of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ASWELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 139) to pro- 
vide that pensions shall not be paid to pensioners residing in a 
foreign country with which the United States is at war; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 140) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to expend funds in New 
Mexico and Texas for drainage purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 141) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to expend funds in New 
Mexico and Texas for drainage purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 5726) granting a pension 
to Winnie Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5727) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Gallivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 5728) granting a pension 
to Margaret J. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5729) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Freund; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5730) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hertz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5781) granting relief to 
William Nichols; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5732) granting a pension 
to Frank W. Godsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 5733) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert M. Dickson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By. Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 5734) e a pension 
to Charlotte West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 5735) granting a pension to 
George M. Laquey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5786) granting a pension to Ellis B. Mc- 
Neeley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5737) granting a pension to John T. Wilson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5738) granting a pension to Rufus C. Wil- 
Hams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 5739) granting n pension to David Hart- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 5740) granting an increase of pension to 
TIsmes T. Hewitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5741) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield S. Gregory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5742) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander H. Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5743) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5744) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson H. Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5745) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Boatman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5746) granting an increase of pension to 
Bentley Briant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5747) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5748) granting an increase of pension to 
William V. Farris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5749) granting an increase of pension to 
John Coats; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5750) granting an increase of pension to 
Jabez Goodman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5751) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5752) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. W. Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5753) granting an increase of pension to 
Winthrop Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5754) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Kilgore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5755) granting an ine of pension to 
William R. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5758) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard B. V. Nipper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5757) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Orders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5758) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Prewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5759) granting an increase of pension tc 
John W. Roads; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5760) granting an increase of pension tê 
Joseph H. Rust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5761) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah W. Sorber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5762) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta C. Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5763) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A, Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5704) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Vervalen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5765) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5766) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Wilkerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5767) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Murry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5768) granting an increase of pension to 
H. A. Rood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5769) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. P. Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5770) granting an increase of pension to 
Landon C. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5771) for the relief of 
James K. P. Welch; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5772) for the relief of Reuben Sewell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 5773) granting a pension 
to Thomas Hamilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5774) granting an increase 
of pension to Abiuther F. Crane; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were luid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of California, protesting against the bill making 
the anniversary of the discovery of America a holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the members of Division No. 27, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Olyphant, Pa., in re the free- 
dom and independence of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of J. Rutzer, G. Chiniel, F. Doimen- 
scheck, W. Hackwarth, E. Wolf, S. Brown, R. Waldeck, J. 
Franko, J, Brodd, and 350 others, opposing national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolutions of Sapana Tribe, No. 468, 
Chippewa Tribe, No. 51, and Roohootah Tribe, No. 227. Im- 
proved Order of Red Men; Chestnut Hill Council, No. 215, 
Order of Independent Americans; and American Flag Council, 
No. 114, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, all of Philadelphia, Pa., 
in behalf of Senate joint resolution No. 84, relative to drafting 
aliens in the military service of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 5506, for 
the relief of Rufus Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Patrick F. Hastings. presi- 
dent, and 45 members of Division 25, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, of Boston, Mass., asking that Congress obtain complete 
freedom and national independence for Ireland; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Pētition of members of the 
First Congregational Church of St. Joseph, in behalf of nation- 
wide prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Samuel Kirk & Son Co,, 
of Baltimore, Md, urging that the excess profits tax be made to 
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apply to professional men, partnerships, and individuals, just 
as to corporations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also petition of Corkran Hill & Co., Baltimore, Md., protesting 
against any war tax on drop letters and postals not paying a 
profit of over 300 to 700 per cent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, petition of the Federal Sign System (Electric), Balti- 
more, Mâ., protesting against certain provisions of the war 
revenue bill, as putting an unfair propertion of the burden on 
the manufacturer; sto the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Real Estate Board of Baltimore, Md.. 
urging that drastic steps be taken to insure quick transportation 
and an abundant supply of coal for the winter; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of the Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore, Md, | 


protesting against the national prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also. petition of Levi Gottschalk, Baltimore, Md., urging the 
enactment of the Hollis and Myers amendments to the war 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 160 residents of 
Wyoming, N. Y., and vicinity urging the passage of either the 
Moore purple-cross bill, House bill 5410, or the Wolcott purple- 
cross bill now in the Senate; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Petition of Lafayette Council, No. 59, 
Order of Independent Americans, Hazleton, Pa., favoring Sen- 
ate joint resolution No. 84; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wanamie Council, No. 549, Junior Order 
American Mechanics, Wanamie; Nanticoke Council, No. 291, 
Junior Order American Mechanics, Nanticoke; West Side Coun- 
cil, No. 258, Junior Order American Mechanics, West Nanticoke: 
Hanover Council, No, 251, Junior Order American Mechanics, 
Sugar Notch; Columbia Council, No, 43. Junior Order American 
Mechanics, Wilkes-Barre; Dial Rock Council, No. 203. Junior 
Order American Mechanics, Duryea, all of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. favoring immigration restriction; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WALTON: Petition of Otis, Carlsbad, and New Mexico 
Women's Auxiliary of the State Council of Defense. favoring 
food control and the establishment of moral safeguards at mili- 
tary camps; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of Elizabeth, W. 
Va.. favoring the passage of House bill 5410, known as the 
purple cross bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, August II, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Alinighty God, we bless Thee that Thou dost day by day give 
to us grace and strength for our daily task. In the ever-widen- 
ing world, in the path that is ever new, amid the untried prob- 
lems of our day Thou dost smile upon us. We believe that Thou 
art guiding us on to the completion of the great Divine Purpose. 
Give us this day Thy grace that we may perform the duties of 
the day in the fear of God, with an eye single to Thy glory. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
gwered to their names: 


Bankhead Husting Myers Simmons 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, Page Sterlin. 
Culberson Kellog; Penrose Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Swanson 
Diilingham King Pomerene Thompson 
Fernald jin f Reed Trammell 
Gerry La Follette Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gore MeCumber Shafroth Wadsworth 
Hardin McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Hardwick MeNary Sherman 

Hollis Martin Shields 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. FAIL] on atcount of illness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 
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I wish also to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the present. 

I desire also to announce the absence of the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TownsENp] on account of iliness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], on account of illness, I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily 
detained on account of illness in his family. This announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. X. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. RonixsoN ]. I wish to have this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] are detained on important public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, The Sec- 
retary will read the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings. 

On request of Mr. Harpwick, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 


LIST OF CLAIMS (S. DOC, NO. 76). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims. trans- 
mitting a list of cases referred to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication by the United States Senate and dismissed by the 
court for want of prosecution on motion of the defendants, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I send to the desk a resolution hy the 
Texas House of Representatives, with my reply acknowledging 
receipt of the resolution, I ask that the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the Secretary will read. The Chair hears no 
objection, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ Whereas the United States Senate has passed the Sheppard resolution 
by more than two-thirds ajont submitting to the several States 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for the pro- 


hibition of intoxicating liquors for ‘beverage purposes; and 
“Whereas this resolution must be passed by the Bore of Representa- 


tives of the United States Congress before it can be ratified by the 


several States: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Tewas Legislature in 
special session assembled, That we urge our Representatives in Con- 
gress to use their influence and all honorable means within their power 
to secure the passage of this amendment in the House of Representa- 
tives, at the earliest possible date, in order that it may be submitted 
to the several States and be ratified by them within the time limit 
fixed in the resolution; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we congratuiate Senator Morris SHEPPARD for bis 
untiring efforts in securing the passage of this resolution through the 
United States Senate, and that the chief clerk of this house be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to Senator Morris SHEPPARD 
and to each Representative from Texas in the United States Congress.” 

1 certify that the above resolution was Se by the house of 
representatives, thirty-fifth legislature, August 2, 1917. 

BoB BARKER, 
Chief Olerk House of Representatives. 


Wasmxdrox, D. C., August 9, 1977. 
Hon. Bon Barker 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives, 
Austin, Tex, = 

My Dear Sm anp Friexp: I thank you very much for sending me a 
copy of the resolution of the nouse of representatives, thirty-fifth 
jegislature, regarding my national prohibition amendment. It is 
gratifying beyond expressicn to note the indorsement which the house 

we his resolution and to be the recipient of its generous congratn- 
ations. 

1 feel an especial pride in the fact that my home State, Texas, is the 
first State to indorse through Its legislature this resolution after its 
passage by the Senate, 

Kindly convey to the house my heartfelt thanks. 

With expressions of regard, I am, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
7 MORRIS SHEVPARD. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I also send to the desk the following reso- 
lution by the Texas State Senate and ask that it be read. I 
also send a ‘copy of my reply acknowledging receipt of the reso- 
lution for insertion in the RECORD. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the Secretary will read. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
Senate resolution 9. 


Whereas the Senate of the United States has passed a measure that will 
secure for the peopts of the United States nation-wide prohibition and 
thereby conserve the food supply of the country; and x 

wees it is necessary for the House to pass this measure: Therefore 


Resolved by the Senate of Teras, That we request each and every 
Congressman from Texas in the present United States Congress to vote 
for said measure. And that a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
Member in the House from Texas by the secretary of the senate. 


DAYTON. BUCHANAN of Scurry. 
HENDERSON. Ronnixs. 
LATTIMORE, SUITER. 
WOODWARD, SMITH. 
Denno. BUCHANAN of Bell. 
WESTBROOK. J. M. ALDERDICE, 

The foregoing resolution was read and adopted. 

August 3, 1917. 


Jno. D. MCCALL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 10, 1917. 
My Dear Sm AND FRIEND: I am NEEDE RL pg to have a copy of 
senate resolution 9 in behalf of the nation-wide prohibition amendment 
which recently passed the United States Senate, and I thank you for 
transmitting it. 
Please convey to the senate my unqualified appreciation of this action. 
I am especially proud of the fact that my home State, Texas, has been 
the first State to indorse through both houses of its legislature this 
resolution after its passage through the United States Senate. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Yours, very sincerely, 


Hon. Jonx D. MCCALL, 

Secretary State Senate, Austin, Tez. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I present a communication received from 
the Connecticut State Council of Defense, in which is contained 
a copy of a letter written by the chairman of that council to 
Provost Marshal Gen. Crowder. I should like to have it printed 
in the Recorp, because it relates to the question of amending 
the draft act so as to include citizens of our allies and is ger- 
mane to the bill reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], which 
I hope will be called up at a very early day. I ask that it may 
be printed in the Record. I will not delay the Senate to have 
it read. is 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion will be taken. 5 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CONNECTICUT STATE CÒUNCIL OF DEFENSE,. 
Hartford, Conn., August 4, 191. 


Morris SHEPPARD. 


Without objection, that ac- 


The Hon, Frank B. BRANDGEE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Herewith please find copy of a letter addressed to Provost 
Marshal Gen. E. II. Crowder. Copies of this letter have been sent 
to the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secre of War, to the Hon.-W. 8. 
Gifford, director of the Council of National Defense, and to every 
other member of the Connecticut delegation in Congress. 

In a recent letter addressed to a member of our council by Provost 
Marshal Gen. Crowder, the following paragraphs appear : 

“T have tried to impress upon others the view that it would be best 
to accept the Government's apportionment in regulations and estimates 
already issued, and let the work of ihe exemption boards on. If 
Congress wishes to change the rule of apportionment or if the Direc- 
tor of the Census chooses to revise his estimates, we will call into 
the service fewer men than we have examined in some overestimated 
districts. We will call out additional men in other districts for exami- 
nation and will respond in every State with the net quotas called for 
by any néw rule of apportionment that may be preser: by Congress 
or those which correspond with a revised estimate which the Director 
of the Census may put forth. 

“The net quotas which correspond with subdivisions within a State 
or of the State itself will, following this plan. depend upon Congress 
er the Director of the Census. Failure upon the part of either to acc 
will leave the net quotas as they have already been fixed.” 

These statements would indicate, if Gen. Crowder is well advised, 
that it will be possible to secure relief for Connecticut even as regards 
the first levy under the draft act. In any event, they clearly point 
a rectification of the absurd and unfair 9 

gresslonal action unnecessary. We realize that 

to secure any change in the rule of 8 througb con- 
essional action would consume a great deal of time and possibly 
ead to other complications which we,can not now foresee. On the 
other hand, it is hard to see how the factor of alien registrants, which 
Is so serious in this State, can be ed so as to bring about a just 
method of apportionment without some action by Congress unless 
indeed the President is clothed with the power necessary for the ade- 
quate handling of the problems involved. t 

On the whole it would seem if the Secre ot War can be actively 
interested that he could readily secure from the Director of the Census 
a revision of the estimates of population which would remove a large 
vere of the burden atasi placed upon Connecticut. the mat- 
er of dealing with the problems presented by the aliens could be taken 
up by Congress or brought to the attention of the President. 

We trust this matter may have your earnest attention and that 
svety {hing : pomills may be done to correct the in ty and un- 
fairness m which our State is suffering and by reason of which it is 
likely in the future to be seriously embarrassed unless some remedy 


can had. 
Yours, very truly, R. M. Biss LL, Chairman, 


f HARTFORD, CONN., August 2, 1917, 
Provost Marshal Gen. E. H. CROWDER 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We beg to submit herewith certain statements and con- 
siderations which we believe demonstrate beyond gonion that the 
method recently employed by the War ent for allocating the 
draft quotas among the several States worked great injustice to the 
te of Connecticut. 
In view of the facts and conclusions hereinafter set forth we feel 
warranted in mak a respectful but most urgent 
be at once taken looking to a different and more equi 
apportioning the . levies, and at the same time we strongly 
ould be given to the State of Connecticut in 
su nent levies for the excess number of soldiers required to be fur- 
nished by it under the inequitable and unfair basis of contribution here- 


tofore used. 

Connecticut during the months of March and April, 1917, made a 
complete census of its male . ee beyond the age of 15 years 
and has preserved the records of that census in card form. The date 
of this census is so recent as to make it perfectly reliable for our 
present use. The card records disclose the ages, nationalities, occu- 
pations, and numerous other characteristics of the individuals recorded 
thereon, and tabulations made therefrom form in large measure the basis 
of the statements and arguments h ter made. 7 

We beg to call your attention to the fact that the method of appor- 
tionment used for the first draft has operated in several ways to impose 
unfair burdens upon this State. 

First. It grossly exaggerated the population of the State, thereby 
increasing the quota required without adding in any way to the supply 
of men from whom the quota must be drawn. 

The census of 1910 gives Connecticut a population of 1,114,000. In 
furnishing his recent estimate to the War Department the Director of 
the Census arbitrarily estimated the population now to be 1,719,623. 
Admitting that our population has considerably increased since 1910, 
due chiefly to the demands of war industries for labor, nevertheless the 
most reliable obtainable data indicate a present poouiation of not ex- 
ceeding 1,350,000, These data are available, but for the sake of brevity 
are not herein set forth. The total registration in Connecticut, made 
in accordance with the provisions of the registration act, was 159,890, 
but of that number 34,276 are married and have dependents as well. 

Second. The inclusion of aliens in the registration works injustice 
to Connecticut: 

Of the 159,890 registrants about 58,000 are friendly or neutral aliens 
who haye not taken out their first papers and who are therefore not 
liable to draft. It will be seen that these aliens in our State increased 
the total of our registration by more than 50 per cent of what it would 
have been had they not resided here. And, furthermo by the arbi- 
trary calculation made by the War Department these 68 aliens are 
made the basis for an increment of population amounting to over 500,000 
in number, although it is well known that a very large proportion of 
these aliens are unmarried laborers and mechanics who represent.them- 
selves alone and do not incréase the State’s population save by their 

resence here. The injustice involved is made even more flaring when 
t is remembered that these 58,000 aliens are all exempt from military 
service and will not contribute one man to Connecticut's draft quota. 

There is ano and a very unfortunate condition in connection with 
the presence of these exempt aliens in the State which seems to have 
been entirely overlooked by the War Department, namely, that they will 
during the war continue in their present employment, enjoying the bigh- 
est wage scale ever known in the history of the State, while their com- 
patriots who have become citizens or have taken out their first papers 
will be 8 to enter the military service of the country. his 
condition, of course, will tend to estop completely the naturalization of 
all such exempt aliens. The remedy for this condition would seem to 
be the drafting of all exempt aliens whose native countries will consent 
to the process, and the deportation of exempt aliens whose countries 
will not so consent. 

Third. Connecticut's war industries add to its military burden. 

When the great war began in 1914 Connecticut already hail, as 
compared with other States, an abnormal number of its male popula- 
tion employed in industries which have since become engaged in the 
manufacture cf munitions and other war material, and the very con- 
siderable additions made to our male population since that date have 
for the most part found employment in such industries. The records 
of our recert census show that of the approximately 101,000 regis- 
trants liable for draft, i. e., citizens or aliens who have taken out 
their first papers, over 26,000, 1. e., more than 25 per cent, are en- 
gaged in such work. These registrants to a very sarge extent will be 
properly exempt from draft, and therefore, taking into account those 
who ll be exempt by_reason of occupation and because they are 
married and have dependents, it is 3 probable that less than 
50 7 cent of the total number of 159,890 registrants are actually 
liable for military service. 

Here again it will be noticed that the presence in this State of the 

t factories which are expected to furnish over 50 per cent of the 
ation’s supply. of arms and munitions augments the number of our 
registrants, but decreases the available supply of men for military 
service. Yet under the operation of the system adopted by the War 
Department the demand made upon Connecticut for soldiers is very 
sosiy increased because of the large number of munitions workers 
ere. 

Fourth. Connecticut's registration was complete. — 

Having on hand as a result of the recent census a complete list of 
the male inhabitants required to register under the registration act, 
the governor of Connecticut caused to be sent to each a notice that he 
was by law compelled to ster with instructions for compliance 
with such obliga on. Lists of those required to register were sent to 
the registrars in enen voting district throughout the State and public 
notice was given of this procedure. Can it be denied that the existence 
of this record and the use made of it resulted in a more full and com- 
plete registration than would otherwise have been the case, or than 
was the case in other States where no such aids were available? There 
can be no doubt, in our opinion, that our census record again swelled 
our number of registrants, and under the method adopted by the War 

tment our estimated“ 8 thus bringing about another 
addition to Connecticut’s draft allotment. Is it not reasonable to 
ppose_ that incomplete registrations may have decreased, perhaps 
=o largely, the quo of certain other States? 

he mere statement of the foregoing reasons is conclusive and does 
not admit of serious or successful controverston. The case is ahso- 
Iutely demonstrated. The facts alleged are susceptible of proof, and 


suU 
ve 
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the unfairness of the burden laid upon this State can not be denied. 
The War Department and the Census Bureau established the existing 
fallacious and incorrect theory by means of which Connecticut's quota 
has been determined. It would therefore seem to be in thier power 
to abandon the misleading and unreliable “estimates of popuiation 

which are responsible for serlous injustice to this State. There is, 
indeed reason to believe that the so-called estimates of population 
have caused a violation of both the spirit and the letter of section 4 
of the law under which the new army is being created. The said 
section distinctly states: 

“Ea tate * * shall be required to supply its quota in 

be ae fs * 8 its population bears to the total population of the 
United ates.” 

How can it be held that an arbitrary estimate or guess, which, ac- 
cording to the best obtainable information, attributes to Connecticut 
a population cnt by about 400,000, or 30 per cent, than that which 
pene Be i actually contains, complies with the language of the act just 

noted ? 

s We close, therefore, as we began by pressing upon your attention the 
necessity for forthwith changing the rule of apportionment as applied 
to Connecticut by the War Department, ba: on the erroneous and 
misleading estimate furnisbed by the Census Bureau, so ikat a more 
equitable and just levy may be made in accordance with the facts and 
considerations herein set forth. And may we not insist that justice 
to our State can be had only by means of a credit to be given when 
ensulng quotas are levied? This credit should equal the number in 
excess of Connecticut's fair allotment apportioned to this State under 
the recent draft. This excess we believe to be at least 4,000. 

Connecticut expects and desires to do her full Guty in this war in 
furnishing men, money, materials, and service of all kinds for the 
Nation’s use, as it has done in every previous war in which this coun- 
try has been engaged. Great demands will be made upon this State, but 
they will be cheerfully met if justly imposed. 

Yours, very truly, Š 


, Chairman. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement from the United Press, correcting 
a misapprehension that has occurred in regard to its attitude 
on the subject of prohibition, through the proceedings of another 
organization of the same name. I ask that the statement may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Cleveland Press, Apr. 19, 1917.] 
UNITED Press Sues ro ENJOIN Use or Its NAMB. 

The United Press Associations of New York Thursday filed suit in 
the Federal court here for an injunction against O. K. Shimansky to 
prevent him from sending out antiprohibition propa da and other 
panty. matter in such a way as to make it appear to come from the 

nited Press, 

Shimansky has been conducting a publicity campaign mainly in 
bebalf of the liquor interests through a concern incorporated in Ohio 
by him as the United Press Association Co.” 

In sending propaganda to newspapers throughout the country, how- 
ever, Shimansky used the name United Press Association,” omitting 
the word company. 


p 

The petition filed to-day asks that the in 
Shimansky from using the name “ Unit ess or “ 
Association,“ unless accompanied with the following explanatory state- 
ment: 

Not connected with the United Press Associations.” 

AFFIDAVITS FILED. 

John II. Verry, counsel for the United Press, supported his petition 
with a large number of affidavits from newspaper publishers and 
Members of Congress, stating they received liquor-propaganda literature 
from Shimansky under the name of the United Press Association. 
ublicity bureau,” said Pe to-day. 


“The Cleveland convern is a paid 
‘or special interests into the news- 


“Its alm is to get advertisements 
papers as news matter. 

The Cieveland concern has simply been masqueradi under the 

name of the United Press. As a consequence the United Press has 
been flooded with letters from its clients objecting to the unfair use of 
its name. A gross deception has been practiced upon United Press 
clients and a fraud and imposition upon the public generally. We 
propose to put an end to such unfair practices.” 

Federal Judge Westenhaver immediately granted an order return- 
able April 28, under which the defendants must show catise why they 
should not be compelled to state in all their 1 that they are not 
connected with the United Press of New York. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WOBLD. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have received a number of let- 
ters and communications from citizens of my State and other 
States calling attention to the pernicious activities, the crimes, 
and violence of the Industrial Workers of the World and other 
kindred organizations against the Federal Government and re- 
questing that Congress enact additional legislation, if the pres- 
ent law is inadequate to handle the situation, and punish the acts 
of the members of such organizations, which are such a menace 
to the Nation. 

I have also received a number of communications asking the 
internment or deportation of a number of naturalized citizens 
who are disloyal to the Government and requesting the Federal 
Government to immediately take the necessary steps in the va- 
rious districts of the United States to cite before the Federal 
courts those persons who obtained naturalization papers fraudu- 
lently or who are disloyal and have those papers canceled, and 
that after the cancellation of the same the holders of the papers 
be either interned or deported. 
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I did not care to burden the Recorp, but felt that the sub- 
stance of the communications should be stated at this time. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have received a considerable 
number of communications of like nature from Montana as 
those referred to by the Senator from Utah as having come from 
his State. I think a very serious situation prevails in regard 
to the Industrial Workers of the World in Montana and other 
Western States. I believe there is need for some additional 
legislation to cope with such conditions. I am now engaged in 
giving that subject attention, in connection with other Senators 
and the Department of Justice, and I hope in the near future 
there may be some legislation to meet the requirements of the 
situation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Montana what steps have been taken by 
the State authorities of Montana to curb the activities of the 
Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. MYERS. I can not say. I am not fully informed on 
that subject. I suppose the State officials have taken whatever 
steps they may have felt authorized to take under the laws of the 
State of Montana, when specific instances of infractions of the 
law have come to their attention; but I am informed that there 
is not adequate law on the statute books of Montana to handle 
the evils which arise from the situation which exists there. It 
is claimed there is not sufficient law on the statute books of the 
United States, either. 

Further answering the question of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, I do not know just what steps have been taken by the 
State authorities of the State of Montana, but I am told they are 
doing the best they can under the circumstances. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The laws of Montana and the constitu- 
tion of Montana not only authorize but fix the duty upon the 
State and municipal authorities of the State to protect life and 
property within the borders of the State. One of the peculiar 
reserved powers of the States in the Constitution of the United 
States is to preserve domestic order, to protect the people of 
the States against domestic violence. . 

This Industrial Workers of the World organization, at least 
the leaders of it, are outlaws, or ought to be made outlaws, be- 
cause their official utterances, their printed literature, their 
speakers, advocate murder, and openly advocate it. They 
openly advocate the destruction of property. The fact of the 
case is there are very few crimes in the calendar that these 
agitators do not openly advocate in their oral and written 
propaganda. 

I call attention to this in connection with the remarks of the 
Senator from Montana because, while I agree that in the last 
resort, if there is no safety in the authorities of the State, the - 
Federal Government ought and must intervene for the preser- 
vation of a republican form of government—if under no other 
clause of the Constitution, the necessity for the preservation of 
that sort of order and of safety of life and of property and of 
property rights held essential for any form of government as 
the only basis upon which a policy of government can be formu- 
lated. Somewhat the same situation exists in the State of 
Washington, 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator from Washing- 
ton what has been done by the State authorities of Washington 
to curb.this evil? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have called on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance. That is about all they have done, and 
I think it is a reflection upon any great State of the Union that 
it should. I hope that ultimately the State of Washington and 
the State of Montana will not say that the State is unable to 
protect itself. 

Mr. MYERS. It has not done so yet. I will ask the Senator 
what has been done in respect to this situation, particularly in 
the city of Spokane, which has experienced considerable trouble, 
according to newspaper accounts? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have organized some military com- 
panies there; and whenever there has been a military company 
organized, even though it is only a home guard, I have noticed 
that the trouble subsides at once. My opinion is that the proper 
way to deal with the matter is with a sufficient preparation of 
military force to meet the issue of force which those people put 
forth. The Industrial Workers of the World have not any spe- 
cial privilege of using force to redress wrong. If they appeal 
to that sort of a decision of the question, it is necessary for the 
people of the various communities to meet them upon their own 
ground. Wherever home guards have been organized, whereyer 


there is a company of militia, or wherever there is an organiza- 
tion of United States troops, however small it may be, I have 


noticed that this trouble disappears. 
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The organization to which the Senator refers seems to express 
great surprise and horror and indignation if any of their con- 
stitutional rights are violated, and yet they propose to violate 
the constitutional ‘rights of everybody else. That is the issue. 
They seem to claim some sort of a special privilege of commit- 
ting murder and arson and sabotage, all of which they openly 
teach in their literature. 

Mr. President, in this connection I desire to state T have here 
a communication from a lumber company in the State of Wash- 
ington, in the nature of a petition, which I desire to present, 
and at the same time I present a communication from the em- 
ployees of this lumber company—the Clear Lake Lumber Co., of 
Clear Lake, Wash. It is particularly interesting. 

One of the serious features of the Industrial Workers of the 
World’s agitation in the Northwest has been the curtailment of 


lumber production, one of the things that are essential to our 


industries, and especially so to the conduct of the war, in the 
building of ships. These employees state in this communication 
that the leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World have 
threatened violence against them if they do not strike. They 
say they do not want to strike, but that the agitators urge that 
action. All of the members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, of course, are not criminals of this description; some of 
them are merely deluded followers; and I digress to say, what 
really is obvious and ought not to be necessary to say, that 
there should at all times be a clear line drawn between a legiti- 
mate labor union, with its reasonable demands, nearly all of 
which I have supported and do support, and the advocates of 
murder and dynamite that are leading the Industrial Workers 
of the World organization. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washington 
will permit me to make an observation right here, I desire to 
say that I concur in his denunciation of the Industrial Workers 
of the World leaders, and also what he says in behalf of well- 
governed and legitimate organized labor. There has recently 
been no particular instance of the destruction of property of 
whieh I know in Montana. I agree with the Senator that the 
State authorities should do all in their power to keep down dis- 
order and to enforce the law; but I think, at the same time, 
there might well be some additional legislation by Congress on 
the subject. The trouble in Montana has been not so much 
open violence but mostly incendiary and inflammatory talk, 
seditious talk, threats, abuse of the Government, abuse of all 
government and organized society, denunciation of the war, 
fomenting strikes, and inciting disturbance. I think some of the 
talk has been treasonable, and if there is no law to punish such 
talk some should be provided, and I hope it may be. Such con- 
duct should not be allowed to continue in this crisis. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think a great deal can 
be done by the enforcement of the existing laws, although I am 
ready to join with the Senator from Montana in promoting the 
passage of any additional legislation that may appear to be 
necessary. 

There is just one other matter in connection with this repre- 
sentation from the Clear Lake Lumber Co. to which I desire to 
call attention, because it is quite interesting. The employees 
and the company both are willing to agree upon an eight-hour 
day. The question of an eight-hour day is one of the issues that 
have been the legitimate subject of dispute between the lumber 
companies and their employees, entirely distinct from this propa- 
ganda of crime and violence to which I have been referring. So 
far as I am concerned, I believe in an eight-hour day, and I 
think that Congress believes in an eight-hour day, for Congress 
has passed numerous laws fixing eight hours as the standard of 
a day’s work in nearly all of the Government establishments, 
In the navy yards and other work which the Government is 
earrying on, and the factories for Army equipment, which are 
conducted under the War Department, the eight-hour day has 
been fixed by act of Congress. The same principles which in- 
duced that legislation as applicable to Government work apply 
in any industry, whether it is conducted by the Government or 
by a private company. This company which employs these men 
points out, however, that it is impossible for them to establish 
an eight-hour day in their enterprise and compete with other 
people who do not establish an eight-hour day. I do not know 
that they are right in that, because I believe—and I have it from 
employers of labor, from men who have made a scientific study 
of the proposition—that, as a rule, they get more and better work, 
they have a better class of employees, and a larger sum total of 
resuits for their labor on the basis of an eight-hour day than on 
the basis of a 10-hour or a longer day. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Does the Senator from 


Washington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington whether it is his intention to have these communi- 
cations to which he refers printed in the Recorp or to have the 

read them? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will ask the to read certain 
portions of the communications relative to the matter of which 
I have been speaking, and which I have marked in pencil. 

Mr. BRADY. It is very important that the Senate should 
have all of the information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and the Secretary will read the portions of the communications 
as indicated. 

The Secretary read as follows: * 


CLEAR Lax LUMBER Co., 
Clear Lake, Wash., August 4, 1917. 

The compulsory eight-hour law in the lumber business or a standard 
day would go a long way toward settling this labor difficulty. But 
hing must be done in order to make the loafers, strikers, idl 
and disturbers of the peace go to work, and the Industrial Workers o 
the World, with their pro; of treason and revolution, must be 
stamped out before we have peace, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. The next letter from which I ask the 
Secretary to read is from the employees, the laboring men, who 
are working for the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Upon careful investigation we find that the lumber manufacturers 
and h on the Pacific coast are not ed to an eight-hour day, 
provi it can be made universal in the lumber industr: throughout 


the United States. We also believe that the lumber man 
not run (except for local consumption) on an eight-hour day and pa 
present scale of wages and compete with the uth, employi col- 
ored labor on a 10 and 11 hour day, as well as other lumber ucing 
sections of the United States. 

We have steady employment and the camps and mills of this 8 
are still in operation, although we have been threatened with violence 
by the Industrial Workers of the World, but through our firm stand 
for our persona! rights we have been able to protect ourselves, although 
we have been told we will be marked men if we do not strike and 
shut down the company’s operations. These men that are stirring up 
the trouble are not my ay employees and are mostly strangers to us, 
We do not even know that they are lumber workers. 

We do not believe that an eight-hour day can be gained in the lum- 
ber industry on the Pacific coast by strikes and walkouts, and we see no 
reason why the President of the United States should not take the same 
attitude in favor of the men working in the lumber industry as he did 
the railroad men last year. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think it would 
be interesting in connection with the discussion we have just 
had to have printed in the Recor the preamble to the consti- 
tution of the Industrial Workers of the World, which shows the 
real objects and purposes of this organization. I ask that it 
may be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


PREAMBLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD'S CONSTITUTION, 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in common, 
There can be on peace so long as rg, es and want are found among the 
millions of working people and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world erganize as a class, e possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of tndustries into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade-unions unable to cope with the 
8 powes of the employing ciass. The trade-unions foster 
a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted Inst 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat 
one another in wage wars. Moreover, the trade-unions aid the employ- 
ing class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interest in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be chan: and the interest of the working 
class upheid only by an organiza formed in such a way that all its 


members in any one industr, cease 
then mcking injury to on injury to all * 
us ma an o one an injury to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, “A fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work.“ we must inseribe on our banner the revolutionary watch- 
rd, “Abolition of the w: 

It is the historic mi 
capitalism. The army 


cturers can 


10 or in all industries, If necessary, 
lockout is on in any department t 


Knowing, therefore, that such an organization is absolutely neces- 
sary for our emancipation, we unite the f ing constitution: 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, before this subject is dropped I 
wish to direct the attention of the Senate to the point at which 
the Federal Goverument is particularly interested in the teach- 
ing, the propaganda, and the actions of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The Industrial Workers of the World teach 
resistance to all authority. So far as they resist the ordinary 
authorities, the State and the local governments must tuke care 
of that situation; but this organization is taking advantage 
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of the present war to stir up opposition to the Federal Govern- 
ment in its conduct of the war. They are advising and exhort- 
ing everyone to disregard the Federal laws, particularly the 
laws that have to do with the conduct of the war and the 
selective draft. When they do that the Federal Government 
has a real and vital interest in what they are trying to accom- 
plish, and I hope that all Senators will study the subject care- 
fully and be ready with suggestions which may aid us to enact 
laws to cope with this very real danger. 8 


DECISION IN THE MILLIGAN CASE (S. DOC. 77). 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, and also to have printed as a public document, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Milligan case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Chair hears none. 


EX PARTE MILLIGAN, š 


1. Circuit courts, as well as the judges thereof, are authorized by the 
fourteenth section of the judiciary act to issue the writ of habeas 
corpus for the purpose of inquiring into the cause of commitment, and 
they have jurisdiction, except in cases where the privilege of the writ 
is suspended, to hear and determine the question, whether the party is 
entitled to be discharged. 

2. The usual course of proceeding is fó? the court, on the 9 
of the prisoner for a writ of habeas corpus, to issue the writ, and on 
its return to hear and dispose of the case; ‘but where the cause of im- 

risonment is fully shown by the penon the court may, without issu- 
ng the writ, consider and determine whether Spon the facts presented 
in the petition the prisoner, if brought before the court, would be dis- 
char 

3. When the circuit court renders a final anapora refusing to äis- 
charge the prisoner he may bring the case here by writ of error; and 
if the judges of the circuit court, being opposed in opinion, can render 
no judgment, he may have the point upon which the disagreement bap- 
pens certified to this tribunal. 

4. A petition for a writ of habeas corpus, duly presented, Is the insti- 
tution of a cause on behalf of the petitioner; and the allowance or 
refusal of the process, as well as the subsequent disposition of the pris- 
oner, is matter of iaw and not of discretion, 

5. A person arrested after the passage of the act of March 3, 1863, 
“relating to habeas corpus and regulating judicial proceedings in cer- 
tain cases,” and under the authority of the sald act, was entitled to 
his cischarge if not indicted or presented by the grand jury convened 
at the first subsequent term of the circuit or district court of the 
United States for the district. 

6. The omission to furnish a list of the persons arrested to the judges 
of the circuit or district court, as provided in the said act, did not 
impair the right of such person, if not indicted or presented, to his dis- 


charge. 

7. Jinmtary commissions organized during the late Civil War in a 
State not invaded and not engaged in rebellion, in which the Federal 
courts were open and in the proper and unobstructed exercise of their 
judicial functions, had no jurisdiction to try, convict, or sentence for 
any criminal offense a citizen who was neither a resident of a rebellious 
State nor u prisoner of war, nor a person in the military or naval 
service, and ap ase could not invest them with any such er. 

8. The guaranty of trial by jury contained in the Constitution was 
intended for a state of war, as well as a state of and is equally 
pining oes rulers and people at all times and under all circumstances. 

9. e Federal authority having been 9 in the State of 
Indiana and the Federa, courts open for the trial of offenses and the 
redress of grievances, the usages of war could not under the Constitu- 
tion afford any sanction for the trial there of a citizen in civil life not 
connected with the military or naval service by a military tribunal for 
any offense whatever. 

0. Cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, in 
time of war or public danger, are excepted from the erie | of present- 


ment or indictment by a grand jury, and the right of trial by jury in 
such cases is subject to the same exceptions. 

11. Neither the President, nor Congress, nor the judiciary can dis- 
turb any one of the safeguards of civil liberty incorporated into the 


Constitution, except so far as the right is given to suspend in certain 
cases the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 

12. A citizen not connected with the milltary service and resident in 
a State where the courts are open and in the proper exercise of their 
jurisdiction can not, even when the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus is suspended, be tried, convicted, or sentenced otherwise than by 
the ordinary courts of law, 

13. Suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus does not 
suspend the writ itself. The writ issues as a matter of course, and on 
its return the court decides whether the applicant is denied the right of 
proceeding any further. 

14. A person who is a resident of a loyal State where he was ar- 
rested, who was never resident in any State engaged in rebellion, nor 
connected with the military or naval service, can not be r asa 
prisoner of war. 

Mr. Justice Davis delivered the opinion of the court: 

On the 10th ay of May, 1865, Lambdin P. Milligan presented a petli- 
tion to the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of In- 
diana ‘to be discharged from an alle unlawful imprisonment. The 
case made by the petition is this: Milligan is a citizen of the United 
States; has lived for 20 years in Indiana; and, at the time of the 
grievances complained of, was not and never had been in the militar 
or naval service of the United States. On the 5th day of October, 1864, 
while at home, he was arrested by order of Gen. Alvin P. Hovey, com- 
manding the military district of Indiana, and has ever since been kept 
in close confinement, 

On the 21st day of October, 1864, he was brought before a military 
commission, convened at Indianapolis by order of Gen. Hovey, tried on 
certain charges and specifications, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
pavers sine Li sentence ordered to be executed on Friday, the 19th 

ay of May, 5 : ` 
On the 34 day of January, 1865, after the peggy 2 of the military 
commission were at an end, the Circuit Court of the United States for 


Indiana met at Indianapolis and empaneled a grand ju who were 
charged to inquire whether the laws of the United darks had been 
viola and, if so, to make presentments. The court adjourned on 


the 27th day of January, having, prior thereto, discharged from further 
service the grand jury, who did not find any bill of indictment or make 
any presentment against Milli for any offense whatever, and in fact, 
since his imprisonment, no bill of indictment has been found or present- 
ment made against nin by any grand jury of the United States. 

insists that d military commission had no jurisdiction to 
try him upon the charges preferred, or upon any charges whatever, 
because he was a citizen of the United States and the State of Indiana 
and had not been, since the commencement of the late rebellion, a 
resident of any of the States whose citizens were arrayed against the 
Government, and that the right of trial by jury was guaranteed to him 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

The prayer of the petition was that under the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1863, entitled An act relating to habeas corpus and 
regulating judicial pri in certain cases,” he may be brought 
before the court and either turned over to the proper civil tribunal to 
be proceeded against according to the law of the land or discharged 
from custody altogether. 

With the petition were filed the order for the commission, the charges 
and specifications, the findings of the court, with the order of the War 
Department reciting that the sentence was approved by the President 
of the United States and directing that it carried Into. execution 
without delay. The petition was presented and filed in open court by 
the counsel for Milligan; at the same time the district attorney of the 
United States for Indiana appeared; and by the agreement of counsel 
the application was submitted to the court. The opinions of the judges 
of the circuit court were opposed on three questions, which are certified 
to the Supreme Court: 

First. On the facts stated in said petition and exhibits, ought a 
writ of habeas corpus to be issued?” 

Second. On the facts stated in said petition and exhibits, ought the 
said Lambdin P. Milligan to be discharged from custody as in said 


petition coy 

Third. ether, upon the facts stated in said petition and exhibits, 
the military commission mentioned therein had jurisdiction legally to 
try and sentence said Milligan in manner and form as in said petition 
and exhibits is stated?” 

The importance of the main question presented by this record can 
not be overstated, for it involves the very framework of the Govern- 
ment and the fundamental Seo ee of American liberty. 

During the late wicked Rebellion the temper of the times did not 
allow that calmness in deliberation and discussion so necessary to a 
correct conclusion of a purely judicial question, Then considerations 
of safety were mingled with the exercise of power, and feelings and 
interests prevailed which are happily terminated. Now that the public 
ay is assured, this question, as well as all others, can be discussed 
and decided without passion or the admixture of any element not re- 
quired to form a legal judgment. We approach the investigation of this 
case fully sensible of the magnitude of the inquiry and the necessity of 
full and cautious deliberation. 

But we are met with a preliminary objection. It is insisted that the 
circuit court of Indiana had no authority to certify these questions, and 
that we are without jurisdiction to hear and determine them. 

The sixth section of the “act to amend the judicial system of the 
United States,” approved April 29, 1802, declares “ that whenever any 

juestion shall occur before a circuit court upon which the opinions of 
the pacan shall be ck the point upon whicb the disagreement 
shall happen shall, during the same term, upon the request of either 
party or their counsel, be stated under the direction of the judges and 
certified under the seal of the court to the Supreme Court at their next 
session to be held thereafter, and shall by the said court be finally 
decided ; and the decision of the Supreme Court and their order in the 
premises shall be remitted to the circuit court and be there entered of 
record, and shall have effect according to the nature of the said judg- 
ment and order: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the cause from proceeding, if in the opinion of the court further pro- 
ceedings can be had without prejudice to the merits,” > 

It is under this provision of law that a circuit court has authority 
to certify any question to the Supreme Court for adjudication. The 
8 herefore, is whether the case of Milligan is brought within its 
erms. 

It was admitted at the bar that the circuit court bad jurisdiction to 
entertain the application for the writ of habeas corpus and to hear and 
determine it, and it could not be denied, for the power is expressly 
we in the fourteenth eection of the judiciary act of 1789. as well as in 

e later act of 1863. Chief Justice Marshall, in Bollman's case (4 
Cranch, 75), construed this branch of the judiciary act to authorize the 
courts as well as the judges to issue the writ for the purpose of in- 


quiring into the cause of the commitment, and this construction has 
never n departed from. But it is maintained with earnestness and 
ability that a certificate of division of opinion can occur only in a cause, 


and that the proceeding by a party, moving for a writ of habeas corpus, 
— not become a cause until after the writ has been issued and a return 
made. 

Independently of the provisions of the act of Congress of March 3, 
1863, relating to habeas corpus, on which the petitioner bases his claim 
for relief, and which we will presently consider, can this position be 
sustained? 

It is true that it Is usual for a court, on application for a writ of 
habeas corpus, to issue the writ, and, on the return, to dispose of the 
case; but the court can elect to waive the l of the writ and 
consider whether, Spee the facts presented in the petition, the prisoner, 
if brought before it, could be discharged. One of the very points on 
which the case of Tobias Watkins, reported in Third Peters (p. 193), 
turned was whether. if the writ was issued, the petitioner would be 
remanded upon the case which he had made. 

The Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 
“The cause of imprisonment is shown as fully by the petitioner as it 
could appear on the return of the writ; consequently the writ ought not 
to be awarded if the court is satisfied that the prisoner would be re- 
manded to prison.” 

The judges of the Circuit Court of indiana were, therefore, war- 
ranted by an express d on of this court in refusing the writ, if 
st page that the prisoner on his own showing was rightfully de- 


But it is contended, if they differed about the lawfulness of the 
imprisonment, and could render no . the prisoner is remedl- 
less; and can not have the disputed question certified under the act 
of 1802. His Are i is complete by writ of error or appeal, if the 
court renders a final judgment renato to discharge him; but if he 

ouid be so unfortunate as to be placed in the predicament of having 

e court di on the question whether he should live or dle, he 
3 hopeless and without remedy. He wishes the vital question settled. 
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1 t his chambers but by the highest tribunal known | should be ded. The President had eticall a 
. the privilege ag dented him; because tne | and ed suspected persons in custody without trial DUE his ate 


thing. clause under considera’ iced q 
ends of justice, by obtaining a speedy settlement of important questions 


where the judges might be opposed in opinion. 
The act it 802 80 anion the judicial system that the circuit court, 
instead of three, was com 


of two ont —— this 
wision or a kindred one, the judges differed, the 
main, the question be unsettled, and justice denied. 
this court upon the F g — of this section have been numerous. In 
United States v. Daniel (6 Wheaton, 542), the court, in holding that a 
division of the judges on a motion for a new trial could not be certified, 
a cause depend- 
before the court relative to a proceeding belonging to the cause.” 
's case by this rule of law, is it not apparent that it 
re; and at we are compelled to min, tg Fig mh pee 
in opinion? If, in sense 
for writ of habeas corpus was the 
yay applying for it, then it is evident that the 
ng before the court, and that the questions certified 


ference would re- 
isions of 


discretion. 

But it is argued, that the proceeding does not ripen into a cause 
until there are two les to it. Á 

This we deny. t was the cause of Mi when the petition 
was presented to the circuit court. It would bave been the cause of 


; any legal process which a party 
— 2 5 demand. w by iyo = = — — right, Be — 
„—an e says, this is a lega an 
use of the word, coinciding nearly with case, from cado, and action, 
from ago, to urge and drive.” 

In any legal sense, action, suit, and cause, are convertible terms. 
Milligan supposed ‘he had a right test the validity of his trial and 
sentence; and the proceeding which he set in o for that pur- 
pose was his “cause” or “suit.” It was the eggs e by which he 
tould recover his liberty. He was powerless to more; he could 
neither instruct the judges nor control their action, and should not 


thus: 


suffer because, without fault of his, they were unable to render a 
judgment. But the true meaning to the term “suit” has been given 
this court. One of the questions in Weston v. Council of 


arlestoa (2 Peters, 449), was, whether a writ of bition was a 
suit; and Chief Jus Marshall says: The term is certainly a com- 
prehensive one, and is understood to apply to any p in a 
court of justice by whicn an individual pursues that remedy which the 
law affords him.” Certainly, Milligan pursued the only remedy which 
the law afforded him. 

Again, In Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat 264), he says: “In law 
language a suit is the prosecution of some mand in a court of jus- 

. Also, To commence a suit is to demand so the insti- 
tution of 1 in a court of justice. and to prosecute the suit is to 
continue that demand.” When Mongan demanded his release by the 
proceeding relating to habeas corpus he commenced a suit, and he has 
since prosecuted it in all the s known to the law. One of the 
questions in Holmes v. Jennison al. 
under the twenty-fifth section of the 
writ of habeas corpus was a “suit.” 


of opinion on another ground of jurisdiction ; 
but that, in the sense of the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act, 
the 8 by habeas corpus was a suit was not controverted by 
any except win, justice, and he thought that “suit” and “ cause” 
as used the section mean same thing. 

The court do aot say that a return must be made, and the parties 
appear and n to try the case before it is a suit. When the petition 
is filed and the writ prayed for, it is a suit—the suit of the party 


making the application f it is a suit under the twenty-fifth section 
of the judiciary act when the proceedings are „it is by all the 
analogies of the law equally a suit under the sixth section of the act 


of 1802. 
But it is argued that there must be two parties to the suit, because 
the point is to be stated upon the request of “either party or their 
counsel. 
Such a literal and technical construction would defeat the very pur- 
the legislature had in view, which was to enable any party to 
Pring the case here when the point in controversy was a matter of 
right and not of discretion; and the words “elther party,” in order 
to prevent a failure of justice, must be construed as words of enlarge- 
ment and not of restriction. Although this case is here ex parie, it 


to the 
oner. 


was illegal and sought in the ag: d way he could to recov 
The case was a ve one, and t 
the law officer of the Government should be 
P 8 appeared, and, as the facts were uncontroverted and the 
culty was in the application of the law, there was no 

to be obtained in issuing the writ. The cause was therefore su 
to the court for their consideraticn and tion. 

But Milligan claimed his discharge from custody by virtue of the act 
of Congress “relating to habeas corpus and 3 Judicial 8 
ings in certain voy spores March 8, 7 d that act confer 
jurisdiction on the Circuit Court of Indiana to hear this case? 


dim. 


tted 


in 1 a law the motives which must have ed with 
the legisla in passing it are — ged to be considered. law was 
pa in a time of great national peril, when our heritage of free 


gn arene eels ae a ee uthority, of greater pro- 
n arm on na a „ 0 
sords an example of, was : and the 


portions than histo: d 
public safety that the privilege of the writ or habeas corpus 


It was claimed that Congress alone 


this great.writ had never before 
the citizen; and as the exigence of the times 
demanded immediate action, it was ef the highest importance that the 
lawfulness of the suspension should be fully established. It was under 
these circumstances, which were such as to arrest the attention of the 
country, that this law was passed. The President was authorized 
by it to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, whenever, in 
his judgment, the public safety required; and he did, by proclama- 
tion, bea date the 15th of tember, 1863, reciting, among other 
gs, the authority of this statute, suspend it. The suspension of 
does not authorize arrest of any one, but simply denies 

to one arrested the privilege of this writ in order tafe stro his Mberty. 


It is proper, therefo) to inquire under what cumstances the 
courts could wi trtully refine to grant this writ, and when citize 
was at liberty to invoke its aid. . = sd 


The second and third sections of the law are explicit on these 
ints. The language used is plain and direct, and the meaning of 
e Congress can not be 3 The public safety demanded, if 
th t proper to arrest a suspected person, that he 

to give the cause of his detention on return 
But it was not contemplated that such 
uid be in custody beyond a certain fixed period, 
unless certain judicial known to the common law, were 
commenced against him. The es of State and War were 
directed to furnish to the judges of the courts of the United States 
a list of the names of all parties, not prisoners of war, resident in 
their respective ae, who then were or afterwards should be 
held in custody by the authority of the President, and who were citi- 
gens of States in which the administration of the laws in the Federal 
tribunals was unimpaired. After the list was furnished, if a grand 
jury of the district convened and adjourned, and did not indict or 
present one of the persons thus named, he was entitled to his discharge; 
and it was the duty of the judge of the court to order him brought 
before him to be discharged, tf he desired it. The refusal or omission to 
furnish the list could not o te to the injury 


of any on h 
not indicted or presented by eee 


; for, if 20 days had elapsed 
tion of the session of the 
entitled to his discharge as if the list were 
ished; and any le 8 petition verified by affidavit, 
could obtain the jodge’s order for t purpose. 

k Mill ane = Pel ap icanon -te be released ag 8 
nee ever: necessary under e terms o s 

law to give the Circuit Court of Indiana jurisdiction. he was 
ody the order of the President, 


of the district 
0 days, and ad- 
then the court 


e second section, it was argued at the bar that the applica- 
ge of the court, and not to the 
stg ar TE 

a jw 0 
of Con- 


a him. ourts are not always in session, and can adjourn on 

e 8 of the grand jury; and before those, who are in confine- 
ment, could take proper steps to procure their liberation. To pro- 
vide for this contingency, 8 was pea to the judges out of 
court to t relief to any party o could show that, under the law, 
he should be no longer restrained of his liberty. : 

It was insisted that Milligan’s case was detective, because it did not 
state that the list was furnished to the judges; and, therefore, it was 
im ble to say under which section of the act it was presented. 

t is not easy to see how this omission could affect the question of 
sdiction. Nigan could not know that the list was furnished, un- 
ess the judges volunteered to tell him; for the law did not require 
that any record should be made of it or anybody but the junges in- 
formed of it. Why aver the fact when the truth of the matter was 
apparent to the court without an averment? How can rg a be 
barmed by the absence of the averment, when he states that he was 
under arrest for more than 60 days before the court and gana jury 
which should have considered his case met at Indianapolis? It is 
apparent, therefore, that under the habeas corpus act of 1863 the 
renit court of Indiana had complete jurisdiction to adjudicate upon 
this case, and, if the judges could not agree on questions vital to the 
progress of the cause, they had the 8 (sa we have shown in a 
previous part of this opinion), and it was their duty to certify those 
questions of @isa ent to this court for final decision. At was 
argued that a final decision on the questions presented ought not to be 
made, because the parties who were directly concerned in the arrest 
and detention of M lligan, were not before the court; and their rights 
might be prejudiced by e answer which should be given to those 
ee But this court can not know what return will be made to 

e writ of habeas corpus when issued; and it is very clear that ‘no 
one is concluded upon any 8 that may be raised to that return. 

the sense of the law of 1802, which authorized a certificate of dirvi- 
sion, a fina! decision means final upon the points certified; final upon 
the court below, so that it is estopped from any adverse ruling in all 
the su ent proceedings of the cause. 

But it is said that this case is ended. as the presumption is that 

was in pursuance of the order of the President. 

Although we have no judicial information on the subject, yet the 
inference is that he is alive; for otherwise learned counsel would not 
appear for him and urge this court to decide his case. It can never 
be in this country of written constitution and laws, with a judicial 
department to interpret them, that any Chief te would be so 
far f tful of his duty as to order the execution of a man who denied 
the j iction that tried and convicted him after his case was before 
Federal judges with power to decide it, who, being unable to agree 
on the ge questions invotyed, had, according to known law, sent it 
to the Supreme Court yi ae. s States for decision. But even the 


is 
is, therefore, nothing to hinder this court 
versy. 
the facts stated 


in 8 petition and the exhibits ‘filed, ha e military commis- 
sion mentioned in it jurisdiction, legally, to try and sentence him? 


saved 
Pr. ons the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
trial by ——.— 


nud so jealous were the 
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power of the United States, im 5 on 
tried, convicted, 
under 


military commission, 
military commander of the military ct of Indiana. Had this tribu- 
nal the legal power and authority to try and punish this man? 


i 
E 
4 
88 
F 


ied and punished Papers 3 to law. power of puuishment 
N — 1 the means which the laws have provided for ee ee 
pose. and if they are ineffectual there is an immunity from 

h his crimes ma 1... Wb hrag ia 
or eséangered Empe Fete By the ection of the law human rights 


These precedents inform us of the extent of the 8 
liberty: and to relieve those in civil life from cee, © The 
founders of our Government were familiar with the h 


poop had wrested from power during a contest of ages. By that 
‘on 
min 


stit 

33 gt pense i taat 5 on the administration of 
crimi ustice are too plain am 
struction or doubt of their true meaning. Those applicable to this 
case are found in that clause of the original Constitution which says, 
That the trial of all crimes, except in case of impeachment, shall be 
by jury”; and in the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of the amend- 
ments. The fourth proclaims the right to be d 
effects a unreasonable search and 5 
judicial warrant shali not issue “without proof of propable cause 
supported by oath or affirmation.” ‘The fifth declares “ t no person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime 
unless on presentment by a A pe ury, except In cases arising in the 
3 or 1 or in 1 u mbes 75 9 — time 

war or anger, nor eprived o e, y, 

25 of iaw” 7 tees the right of 


8 distri if —— 
an 1 fal í of the te and ct w e 
mpart ury — — 

accusation, to be confronted with the witnesses against 3 to have 


to have 
defense.“ These securities for e 
sonal liberty thus embodied were such as wisdom and 
demonstrated to be necessary for the 
crime. And so strong was the sense of the country of their ae 

le that these rights, highly prized. pigs 
be denied them by implication, that when the original Constitution 
was proposed for adoption it encountered severe oppositicn, and but 
for the belief that it would be so amended as to embrace them it 
would never have been ratified. 


e 
involving more pernicious consequences. was ever invented by the wit 
of man than that any of its provisions can be ed å 
of the great exigencies of ernment. Such a d 
to roy. or despotism, 
based is false, 


as has been happily proved by the result o 
off its just authority. 

‘Have any of the rights guaranteed by the Constitution been violated 
in the case of Milligan; and if so, what are they? 

Every trial involves the exercise of judicial ; and from what 
source did the military commission that tri him derive their au- 
thority? Certainly no part of the judicial power of the greys was 
conferred on them, because the Constitution expressly vests it one 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as the 2 my, from time 
to time ordain and establish,” and it is not pretended that the commis- 
sion was a court ordained and established by Congress. They can not 
gusur on the mandate of the President, because he is controlled by 

w and has his appropriate sphere of duty, which is to execute, not to 
make, the laws; and there is “no unwritten criminal code to which 
resort can be bad as a source of jurisdiction.” 

But it is said thet the jurisdiction is complete under the “laws and 
usages of war.” 

It can serve no useful purpose to inquire what those laws and usa; 
are, whence say Se ed, where found, and on whom they operate; 
tey can never applied to citizens in States which have upheld the 
authority of the Government and where the courts are open and their 
process unobstructed. This court has judicial knowledge that in In- 
diana the Federal authority was always unopposed and its courts 
aiways open to hear criminal accusations and redress grievances; and no 
usage of war could sanction a trial there for any offense what- 
ever of a citizen in civil life, in nowise connected with the military sery- 
ice, 3 could nt no such power; and to the honor of our 
National slature, it said, it has never been provoked by the state 
of the country even to attempt its exercise. One of the plainest con- 
stitutional provisions was therefore infringed when Milligan was tried 
by a court not ordained and established by Congress and not composed 
of judges appointed during good behavior. 


bbe d was he not delivered to the Circuit Court of Indiana to be pre- 
ceed according to law? No reason of necessity could be urged 
—— because Congress had declared penalties against the offenses 

provided for their punishment, and directed that court to 
hear and determine them. And soon after this military tribunal was 
ended ee Goat court met, peacefully 


tration of criminal j . 
dition of affairs, to leave Milligan unrestrained of his liberty, because 


be L gre the Government, afforded aid and comfort to 
rebels, inci the people to insurrection,” the law said arrest 
confine him cl y. r powerless to do further mischief, an 
then present his case to the fury of the d with proofs of 
—ç— and if try according to the course of the common 


had been done, the Constitution would have been vindi- 
enforced, and the securities for personal libefty 


p ended. ; 
Another ty of freedom was broken when Milligan was denied 
a trial by ~ e t minds of the country have differed on the 
correct interpretation be given to various provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, and icial d on has been invoked to settle their 
true meaning; but until recently no one ever doubted that the right of 
trial in the organic law against the power of attack. 
It is now assailed ; but if ideas can be expressed in words and language 
has any this right—one of the most valuable in a free coun- 
try—is to everyone accused of crime who is not attached to 
or militia fn actual service. The sixth amend- 
in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury,” language 
to pone 1 persons and cases; but the fifth, recog- 
nizing the necessity of indictment or presentment before anyone 
can be held to answer for high crimes, “ excepts cases arising in the 
land or naval forces or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of 
war, or public danger; and the framers of the Constitution, doubtless, 
meant to limit the right of trial by jury, in the sixth amendment, to 
those persons who were subject to indictment or resentment in the fifth. 
The discipline necessary to the efficiency the —— and Navy 
required than are furnished by the 
common law courts; and, in pursuance of the power conferred by the 
declared the kinds of trial, and the manner 
in which they shall be conducted, fer offenses committed while the 
ty al service. Every one connected with 
ches of the public service is amenable to the jurisdiction 
which Congress has created for their government, and, while thus serv- 
ing, surrenders his right to be tried by the civil courts. All other 
persons, citizens of States where the courts are open, if charged with 
crime, are guaranteed the inestimable privilege of trial by jury. This 
privilege is a vital poo. underlying the whole administration of 
criminal justice; it not held by sufferance and can not be frittered 
away on any plea of State or political necessity. When ce 1 
and the authority of the Government is 8 there is no difficulty 
of preserving the safeg: ards of liberty, for the ordinary modes of trial 
are never neglected, no one es it otherwise, but if society is 
disturbed by civil commotion—if the passions of men are aroused and 
the restraints rded—these safeguards 
need, and should recetve, the watchful care of those intrusted with the 
e of the * a ne In — 8 way can — 
0 unim, essings of liberty, consecrat 
by the paS ang of Revolution. . 


It is claimed that martial law covers with its broad mantle the 
of this military commission. The proposition is this: 
t in a time of war the commander of an armed force (if in his 
opinion the exigencies of the country demand it, and of which he is 
to judge), her the „within the lines of his mili district, to 
suspend all civil rights and their remedies, and subject citizens as well 
eion reia to — i 5 — — — exercise —.— — 
autho: ran n res except by superior officer or the 
President of the United States. 

If this position is sound to the extent claimed, then when war exists, 
foreign or domestic, and the country is subdivided into military depart- 
ments for mere cosvenience, the commander of one of them can, if he 
3 his limits, on the plea of . with the approval 
of the tive substitute military force for and to the exclusion of 

laws, and punish all persons, as he thinks right and proper, with- 


fixed or certain rules. 
The statement of rhis shows its Importance, for, if true, 
he argon government is a ure, and there is an end of liberty regu- 
lated by law. Martial law established on such a basis destroys every 
ef the Constitution and effectually renders the “military 
d ent of and or to the civil power — the attempt to do 
whi x Posy King of Great Britain was deemed by our fathers such an 
t 9 ed it to the world as one of the causes which 
impelled them re their independence. Civil liberty and this 
kind of martial law can not endure together; the antagonism is irrec- 
oncilable ; and, in the conflict, one or the other must 


and the calamities of war again 
befall us. of human liberty are frightful to contempiate. 
If our fathers ha — to provide for just such a contingency, they 


histery of the world told them—the Nation they were founding, be its 
existence short 
long continued human 3 agra not tell; aoe teres Sees 
„ wherever lodged at su a me, was special azardous 
is, and other equally — 5 — 9 fi — the; padie 


Not one of these safeguards can the President 
or Congress ciary disturb, except the one concerning the 

writ of habeas corpus . 
It is essential to the safcty of every government that, in a ne 
crisis th a 
every 


like the one we have just passed reugh, there should 
power somewhere of suspending the writ of corpus. In 
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war there are men of previously good character wicked enough to 
counsel their fellow citizens to resist the measures deemed necessary 
by a good government to sustain its F srg authority and overthrow its 
enemies; and their influence ay lead to dan; us combinations. In 


ing to law may not be oe: and yet the peril of the country may 
be too imminent to suffer 


haye accomplished it. 


ment were rding the foundations of civil liberty a st the abuses 
of unlimit wer; they were full of wisdom, a lessons of his- 
tory informed them that a trial by an established court, assisted by an 


impartial jury, was the only sure way of protecting the citizens against 
oppression and wrong. Knowing this, they limited the su sion to one 

t right and left the rest to remain forever inviolable. But it is 
e that the safety of the coun In time of war demands that 

s broad claim for martial law shall sustained. If this were true 
it could be well said that a country, preserved at the sacrifice of all 
the cardinal principles of liberty, is not worth the cost of preserva- 
tion. Happily it is not so. 

It will be borne in mind that this is not a question of the power to 
proclaim martial law when war exists in a community and the courts 
and civil authorities are overthrown. Nor is it a question what rule a 
military commander, at the head of his army, can impose on States in 
rebellion to cripple their resources and quell the insurrection. The 
jurisdiction claimed is much more extensive. The necessities of the 
service during the late Rebellion required that the loyal States should 
be placed within the limits of certain military districts and com- 
manders spot in them; and it is ur, that this, in a military 
sense, constituted them the theater of military operations; and, as in 
this case, Indiana had been and was a eatened with invasion by 
the enemy, the occasion was furnished to blish martial law. he 
conclusion does not follow from the premises. If armies were collected 
in Indiana, they were to be employed in another locality, where the 
laws were obstructed and the national Satano uted. On her 
soil there was no hostile foot; if once invaded, that invasion was at 
an end, and with it all pretext for martial law. Martial Jaw can not 
arise from a threatened invasion. The necessity must be actual and 
present, the invasion real, such as effectually closes the courts and 
de s the civil administration. A 

t is dificult to see how the safety of the country required martial 
law in Indiana. If any of her citizens were plotting treason, the power 
of arrest could secure them until the Government was prepared for 
their trial, when the courts were open and ready to try them, It was 
as easy to protect witnesses before a civil as a military tribunal; and 
as there could be no wish to convict, except on sufficient legal evidence, 
surely an ordained and established court was better able to judge of 
this than a military tribunal composed of gentlemen not trained to the 
profession of the law. 

It follows, from what has been sald on this mbia that there are 
occasions when martial rule can be properly applied. If, in foreign 
invasion or civil war, the courts are ac y closed, and it is impossible 
to administer criminal justice according to law, then, on the theater of 
active military operations, where war zenz prevails, there is a neces- 
sity to furnish a substitute for the civil authority, thus overthrown, to 
preserve the safety of the army and society; and as no power is left 
but the military, it is allowed to govern by martial rule until the laws 
can have their free course. As necessity creates the rule, so it limits 
its duration; for, if this government is continued after the courts are 
reinstated, it is a gross usurpation of power. Martial rule can never 
exist where the courts are o and the proper and unobstructed 
exercise of their jurisdiction. It is also confined to the locality of 
actnal war. Because dur the late Rebellion it could have been en- 
forced in Virginia where e national authority was overturned and 
the courts driven out, it does not follow that it should obtain in In- 
diana where that authority was never disputed and justice was always 
administered. And so in the case of a foreign invasion, martial rule 
may become a necessity in one State when in another it would be 
mere lawiess violence.” 

We sre not without precedents in English and American history 
illustrating our views of this question, but it is hardly necessary to make 
particular reference to them. 

From the first 1e of the reign of Edward the Third, when the 
Parliament of England reversed the attainder of the Earl of Lancaster 
because he could ve been tried by the courts of the realm, and fe- 
clared, “ that in time of peace no man augot to be adjudged to death 
for treason or any other offense without being arraigned and held to 
answer, and that regularly when the king’s courts are open it is a time 
of peace in judgment of law,” down to the present day martial law, as 
claimed in this case, has condemned by all table English 
jurists as contrary to the fundamental laws of the land and subversive 
of the liberty of the subject. 

During the present century an instructive debate on this question 
occurred in Parliament, occasioned by the trial and conviction by 
court-martial at Demerara of the Rev. John Smith, a missionary to the 
negroes, on the alleged aroung of aiding and abetting a formidable re- 
bellion in that colony. hose eminent statesmen, Lord Brougham and 
Sir James Mackintosh, participated in that debate and denounced the 
trial as illegal, because it did not appear that the courts of law in 
Demerara could not try offenses, and t “ when the laws can act every 
other mode of punishing supposed crimes_is itself an enormous crime.” 

So sensitive were our revolutionary fathers on this subject, although 
Boston was almost in a state of slege, when n. e issued his 
proclamation of martial law they spoke of its as an “attempt to super- 
sede the course of the common law, and instead thereof to publish and 
order the use of martial law.“ The Virginia Assembly also denounced 
a similar measure on the part of Sora namore “as an assumed power, 
which the king himself can not exercise, because it annuls the law of 
the land and introduces the most execrable of all systems, martial law.” 

In some parts of the country, during the war of 1812, our officers 
made 1 arrests and by military tribunals tried citizens who were 
not in the military sefvice. These arrests and trials, when brought to 
the notice of the courts, were uniformly condemned as illegal. The cases 
of Smith v. Shaw and McConnell v. Hampden (reported in 12 John- 


son, pp. 257 and 234), are illustrations which we cite not only for the 


principles they determine, but on account of the distinguished jurists 
concerned in the decisions, one.of whom for many years occupied a seat 


on this bench, 


to subdue it and 


tionary proceeding. Rhode Island, until that period, had no other form 
vernment than the charter granted by King Charles II in 

did not provide for 

own amendment, ery citizens tisfied because the 
legislature would not afford the relief in their power, and without the 
authority of law formed a new and ates pen constitution and pro- 
to assert its authority by force of arms. e old government 
resisted this and as th formidable called out the militia 


e rebellion was 


“may use its military pona to put down an armed insurrection 
too strong to be controll y the civil authority,” and if the legis- 
lature of Rhode Island thought the peril so great as to require the 
nse of its mili forces and the declaration of martial law there was 
no und on which this court could question its authority, and as 
Borden acted under military orders of the charter government, which 
had been recognized by the panna power of the country and was up- 
held by the State judiciary, he was justified in breaking into and enter- 
ing Luther’s house. This is the extent of the decision. There was no 
question in issue about the power of declaring martial law under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the court did not consider it necessary even to in- 
quire “to what extent nor under what circumstances that power may 
be exercised by a State.” 

We do not deem it important to examine further the adjudged cases, 
and shall, therefore, conclude without any additional reference to au- 


orities, 

To the third question, then, on which the judges below were opposed 
in opinion, an answer in the negative must be returned. 

It is proper to say, although Milligan’s trial and conviction by a mili- 
tary commission was illegal, yet if guilty of the crimes imputed to him 
and his guilt had been ascertained by an established court and impartial 
jury, he deserved severe punishment. Open resistance to the measures 
deemed necessary to subdue a great rebellion by those who enjoy the 
protction of government and have not the excuse even of prejudice of 
section to plead in their favor is wicked, but that resistance becomes 
on enormous crime when it assumes the form of a secret political or- 

ization armed to oppose the laws and seeks by stealthy means to 
ntroduce the enemies of the country into peaceful communities, there 
to light the torch of civil war and thus overthrow the power of the 
United States. Conspiracies like these at such a juncture are extremely 
perilous, and those concerned in them are dan 
coun and should receive the heaviest penalties of the law as an 
example to deter others from similar criminal conduct. It is said the 
severity of the laws caused them; but Congress was obliged to enact 
severe laws ta meet the crisis, and as our highest civil duty is to serve 
our country when in danger, the late war has proved that rigoroys 
laws when ‘necessary will be cheerfully obeyed by a patriotic people 
struggling to preserye the rich blessings of a free government. 

The two remaining questions in this case must answered in the 
affirmative. ‘The suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
does not suspend the writ itself. e writ issues as a matter of course, 
and on the return made to it the court decides whether the party apply- 
ing is denied the right of 1 any further with it. 

f the military trial of Mill 

entitled, on the facts stated in his petition, to be discharged from cus- 
gody by the terms of the act of Congress of March 3, 1863. The pro- 
visions of this law haying been considered in a previous part of this 
opinion, we will not restate the views there presented. Milligan avers 
he was a citizen of Indiana, not in the mil! or naval service, and 
was detained in close confinement, by order of the President, from the 
5th day of October, 1864, until the 2d day of January, 1865, when the 
Circuit Court for the District of Indiana, with a grand jury, convened 
in session at Indianapolis; and afterwards, on the 27th day of the 
same month, ees without finding an indictment or presentment 
against him. If these averments were true (and their truth is con- 
ceded for the purposes of this case), the court was required to liberate 
him on taking certain oaths prescribed by the law, and entering into 
recognizance for his good behavior. 

But it is insisted that Milligan was a prisoner of war, and, therefore, 
excluded from the privileges of the statute. It is not easy to see how 
he can be treated as a prisoner of war, when he lived in Indiana for 
the t 20 years, was arrested there, and had not been, during the late 
trohbles, a resident of any of the States in rebellion. If in Indiana he 
conspired with bad men to assist the enemy, he is punishable for it 
in the courts of Indiana; but, when tried for the offense, he can not 

lead the rights of war, for he was not engaged in legal acts of hos- 

lity against the Government, and sy such sons, when captured, 
are prisoners of war. If he can not enjoy the unities attaching to 
me SURAE DE a prisoner of war, how can he be subject to their pains 
an nalties 

This ease, as well as the kindred cases of Bowles and Horsey, were 
disposed of at the last term, and the proper orders were entered of rec- 
ord. There therefore, no additional entry required. 


RECOMMISSIONING OF FORMER OFFICERS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill. (S. 2746) to authorize the recom- 
missioning of former officers of the Regular Army, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 105) thereon, 


RECENT DISTURBANCES IN EAST Sr. LOUIS, ILL. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back 
favorably, with amendments, Senate concurrent resolution No. 
10, submitted by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] on 
July 14, authorizing the appointment of a joint committee to 
investigate the causes of the recent riots in East St. Louis. I 
desire to call the report to the attention of both Senators from 
Illinois, if they are present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator make any 
motion with respect to the resolution? 


rous enemies to their 


n was contrary to law, then he was 


, 
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Mr. THOMPSON, I simply desire to make a favorable re- 
port on the resolution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. HARDWICK. The only thing in order now is to re- 


port the resolution, and, of course, it goes to the calendar until 
later. Is not that true? The Senator, I understand, merely 
makes a report from the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair inquired of the 
Senator from Kansas whether he desired to make any motion 
with respeet to the resolution. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I submitted the report and called the at- 
tention of the Senators from Illinois to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to consider the 
resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator frem Illinois 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Illinois will not press that request at present. I shall have no 
opposition to the request when presented appropriately, but 
during the morning hour and while morning business is being 


transacted I do not think we ought to go into anything else. 


Furthermore, I have a report from the Post Office Committee, 
for which I have been instructed by the committee to ask the 
consideration of the Senate and which, I think, ought to be 
considered this morning on its merits. 6 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know of any time when we can 
take up the resolution and consider it unless it be in the morn- 
ing hour. The revenue bill will occupy the other time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shall not object to the Senator’s request 
if he desires to press it now, but does not the Senator think 
that it would probably be better to let us finish the morning busi- 
ness, at least, before he makes the request? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to displace any of the morn- 


ing business. I do not think, however, the resolution will ec- l 


cupy much time. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I think the request of the Senator would 


be perfectly appropriate at any time during the morning hour 
after the conclusion of the routine morning business, but Sena- 
tors who are waiting to introduce bills and present reports ought 
to have an opportunity to do so. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am willing to take up the resolution after | 


the regular order of morning business has been concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go to the 
calendar. 7 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, I was out 
of the Chamber a moment ago when the Senater from Kansas 
[Mr. THomrson} reported a resolution in reference to the East 
St. Louis trouble. I desire to say that a minority of the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, the resolution has gone to 
the calendar, if the Senator will pardon me, and discussion of 
it is not in order until the morning business has been concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, I merely 
wanted to explain 

Mr. HARDWICK. I call for the regular order, Mr. President, 
if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am not quite sure, but I 
think the point of order of the Senator from Georgia is not well 
taken. I think I have the right to make a minority report at 
any time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not know 
that that was his purpose. I withdraw any objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to say that a minority of the eom- 
mittee disagreed with the views of the majority, and I desire 
a reasonable amount of time in which to file a minority report. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will pardon me for my 
observation. I misunderstood him, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee requests consent to file a minority report on the resolu- 
tion which has just gone to the calendar. Without objection, 
the request is granted. 


AIRCRAFT BOARD. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2705) to 
create the air board and provide for its maintenance, and I 
submit a report (No. 106) thereon. 

I wish to say that it is hardly possible to overstate the im- 
portance of this measure or the necessity of its early passage. 
I ask, therefore, that the report be set out in the RECORD, in 
order that Senators may have an opportunity to see it, I wish 


to state further that at an early date I shall ask for the con- 
sideration and passage of the bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Texas that in reading the title of the bill the words air 
board ” appear to be used? 

K emg SHEPPARD. The report suggests an amendment to the 
e. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Texas, in view of the great importance of the 
bill which he has just reported from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, whether it would not be feasible to secure an agreement 
for its early consideration? The revenue bill is the unfinished 
business, and may go on, as the Senator knows and as I know, 

for two weeks or three weeks. The aircraft board bill is of 

such ex importance that I was wondering if the Senator 

8 not have a plan by which it could be brought up at an early 
8 5 

Mr. SHEPPARD. T have had in mind bringing it up during 
the morning hour on Monday or Tuesday, believing it could be 
passed, after Senators have had to see the report; 
without substantial loss of time. Such is my intention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go to the cal- 
endar, and, without objection, the report will be printed in the 


The report submitted this day by Mr. SHEPPARD is as follows: 
LS. Rept. No. 106, 65th Cong., Ist sess.] 

| Mr. SHEPPARD, h 

2 ae Pe t ¢ Committee om Military Affairs, submitted the 


C om Military Affairs, referred the bill 

(S. 2705) to create the Aircraft Board and provide for its maintenance, 
beg to oe it back with amendments and to recommend that it be so 
The airplane has become an indispensable and vital weapon in modern 


warfare. The 5 of the present world conflict have demon- 


if 


to whom was 


strated its overwhelming — ce yt 5 as tion a 
these 8 recentiy appropria un and forty mil- 
lions of 9 or the t an alr fleet ot un eled pro- 


po that this fleet shall be created within a year. 
This is a task of appalling magnitude. Hitherto the — 2 
of air planes in this country has been conducted on an extremely limited 
The need of a board of experts in science and business to give 
on to ne os vetion of the necessary machines, equi 
t. e object of the bill under consideration 
ishment of such a . The bill has been carefully worked 
the approval ef the President, the Seeretary of 
of the Navy, and the chairman of the aircraft production com- 
i the Council of National Defense. It is the earnest hope of 
the Military Affairs Committee that the bill become a law at the earliest 
—.— date. It will facilitate in de: 


l “AUGUST t, 1917. 
|“ Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


, herewith letters from the 

4 of War and the Secretary of the Se i pose to the attached 

pro bill which ft 1s desired to submit to the Senate Committee on 
Affairs for their Let me give you the following 

points relation to. this ~ 

It does not create a new mechanism, but merely recognizes 
tion and transfers its control from the Council ot 

se to the Secretaries of War and Navy direct, 

“ Second. The functions of the board are entirely industrial, having 

no relation whatever to the functions of the mili and naval au- 

thorities controlling the questions of personnel, maintenance, service, 

and repair. The 


ing in the manufac ess world. 
Fourth. It will be the duty of this board to effect a coordination of 
the air design and development between the 


3 depart- 

ments, to encourage and bring about cooperation in matters of stand- 

| ardization of design and specification of material, and provide for indus- 
trial source of supply of craft for the governmental services. 

Fifth. The rogram, to be made effective in bringing aid 
to the allied arms, must be accomplished in a minimum of time and with 
a um of efficiency in organization of engineering, business. and 
manufacturing resources. The general good of the service will be best 
served by the creation of this joint Army, Navy, and civilian board 
for industrial development. It may be pointed out that the load thrown 
upon the Signal Corps by the new appropriation bill multiplies by 50 
any previous burden administered by the existing organization. The 
removal of the. al and manufacturing part of the program will 
still leave the increased burden ef military use 20 times over that han- 
dled by the organization. There is no question as to the suc- 
. accomplishment of the program contemplated, provided that 
on care Is exercised in creating the organization for its achieve- 
men 

“ Sixth. Because of an absence of any at governmental demand for 
aircraft in the we now find at this critical time that we must 
nurse an infant industry. Practically the only market for aircraft has 
been the United States Government. As a preliminary step, therefore, 
in this — not only must existing aircraft tions be 
strengthened and extended but new sources of supply must be created. 
We have tremendous latent resources for the accomplishment of the 
plans laid down, but they must be organized and coordinated. 

* Se A separate tment of aeronautics has beem under con- 
sideration in eommittees. of the Senate and House. The need for the 
coordination in the production of aircraft for the various departments 
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has been recognized. The creation of a separate department of aero- 
nautics would seem ill advised at this time. That is, I believe, the 
view of both the Peppa of War and Navy. The establishment of 
the ‘air board’ as a coordinating influence between the departments 
would seem the best means for meeting the imperative industrial neces- 
sities of the situation and will be supplemental to and work harmoni- 
ously with existing governmental ma ner: 

“I am giving you these reasons for the necessity for this bill. 
Should the committee desire additional information in this regard, I 
should be glad to appear before them at your suggestion. 

Very truly, yours, 1 


H. E. COFFIN, 
“Chairman Aircraft Production Board.” 


' ee „Jux 31, 1917. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


“My Dear Senator: T am sending you draft of a bill for the crea- 
tion of the ‘air board.’ You will remember that it was desired to have 
an amendment creating this board incorporated in the aircraft bill, but 
upon: bag aie tion it was decided to e no amendments to this bill 

e Senate. 

“The work of the aircraft e board, to be continued throu 
the establishment of the air board, will be of invaluable service to the 
War and Navy partments in the consummation of the industrial 
Gora te cena incident to meeting the needs of the present emergency. 

105 rust that this bill may have the favorable action of your com- 
mittee. 

* Cordially, yours, Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary.“ 


“Jory 31, 1917. 


“Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
“My Dear SENATOR: I understand that the Secretary of War has 
sent you a draft for a bill to continue the work of the aircraft produc- 
tion rd through the creation of the ‘air board.“ Inasmuch as this 
board is to serve the Navy as well as the 5 I am writing to express 
my concurrence with the draft suggested by the Secretary of War. 


ee “ JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 


Secretary.” 

The committee suggest the following amendments: 

1 the mr so as to read “ To create the Aircraft Board and pro- 
de for its enance.” 
e 7, page 1, strike out the word “Air” and insert “Aircraft.” 

In line 6, page 3, strike out the words “serve without” and insert 
the words “receive a." 7 t 

In line 6, page 2, strike out the period after the word compensation 
and add the words “of $7,500 each per annum.” The committee be- 
lieve that it is the best policy to pay the civilian members of the board 
a salary in some degree commensurate with the importance of the work. 
As a matter of fact, most of the men in contemplation for membership 
on the board, men of re ized achievement and distinction in im- 
portant lines of industry, either have a ted or are about to accept 
commissions as officers of the Army. Probably not more than one mem- 
ber, in addition to the chairman, will have a civilian status. „ 

In lines 7, page 2, strike out the words “under the direction.” Strike 
out lines 8 and 9, page 2. In line 10, e 2, strike out the words 
2 8 of z ar son Payr Pe ine 11, page 2i 5 

e words “ respective departments ” an ser e WO partm 
ae wer and hg res Kona 5 3 out the proviso beginning in 

e 17, „and en e 21. =) 

The 3 ed in the preceding -paragraphs do not vitally 
change the section as it now reads, but leave the board under the super- 
vision, direction, and approval of the De ents of War and Navy. 

In line 1, page 3. e out the words the compensation thereof 
and insert the words “their salaries. Such salaries shall conform to 
those usually paid by the Government for similar service: Provided, 
That by unanimous approval of the board higher compensation may be 
paid to technical ex and advisers.” 

This amendment is proposed as a matter of precaution and explains 


In line 3, page 3, add the word “ office” between the words “ neces- 
sary” and“ 8 In line 6, page 3, strike out the word “above” 
and insert the words “in this paragraph.” In lines 12 and 13, page 
8, strike out the words “the above purpose” and insert the wor 


2 urposes, 
These amendments make the meaning of the section clearer. 
Amend further by numbering the sections of the bill properly and 
consecutively. 
LEASE OF POTASH LANDS. 


Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will state it. 4 

Mr. HUSTING. Before the morning business is concluded, I 
desire to make a motion for the reconsideration of a bill. I 
should like to ask the Chair whether it is in order at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not until the morning busi- 

. ness is closed. If there be no further concurrent or other reso- 
lutions, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. HUSTING subsequently said: I should like at this time 
to enter a motion to reconsider the vote whereby Senate bill 
2156 was ordered to a third reading and passed, and also a mo- 
tion to reconsider, if it is proper, the several amendments that 
were adopted when the bill was in the Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be entered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2775) fixing eight hours as the standard day's work 
for all lumber mills, logging camps, or other wood-working es- 


tablishments whose products enter interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 2776) providing for the classification of lands under 
the stock-grazing homestead act in certain States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 2777) providing for the appointment of an additional 
circuit judge in the first judicial circuit; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to appropriate $2,000,000 for continuing construction and 
enlargement of the irrigation and drainage system, increase the 
food supply of the country, and to make possible the utilization 
of the water supply provided for 40 acres of each Indian allot- 
ment on the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


WAR AND PEACE, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I present a concusrent 
resolution which I ask to have read. I request that it lie upon 
the table, to be called up later by me, when I shall submit some 
observations upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the co ent resolution. 

f E concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 11) was read, as 
‘ollows : 


Whereas the Provisional Government of Russia did, on the 19th day of 
May, 1917, declare in favor of “peace witbout annexation or in- 
5 on Har basis of the rights of nations to decide their own 

estiny ”; an 

Whereas the Imperial Reichstag, poprosi oos the 
German pe pie, did on the 19th day of July, 1917, by a vote of 214 
to 11 resolutions in favor of peace, without forced acquisi- 
tion o anny. and without political, economic, and financial vio- 
lations" and declaring for “a mutual understanding and lastin 
reconciliation among the nations and the creation of internation 

cal organizations”; and 

Whereas the German chancelior, speaking for the Imperial German 
Government on the 17th day of May, 1917, made the following official 
declaration in the Reichstag: 

“We did not go to war, and we are not fighting now against al- 
most the whole world, in order to make conquests, but only to secure 
our existence, and firmly to establish the future of the nation”; 


and 
Whereas on behalf of Great Britain on the 23d day of May, 1917, Lord 

Robert Cecil, as one of the ministers of the present Government, re- 

plying in the House of Commons, declared ors T 

“ Our aims and aspirations are dictated solely by our determina- 
tion to secure a peace founded on national liberty and international 
amity, and that all imperialistic aims based on force and conquest 
are completely absent from our program "> and 

Whereas duly organized bodies of loyal citizens of Great Britain, rep- 

resenting millions of other citizens, many of whom are eminent 2 

oaan a N and exert a wide influence upon public opinion, have de- 

a at— 

“A stage in the war has been reached when the democracies of all 
the belligerent countries are begimning to work toward a peace based 
on the same general principles”; an 

Whereas the above 3 are those by which the respective warrin 

Governments of prone rofess common willingness to be bound and 

are principles to whi he United States subscribes; and 
Whereas one and all of these declarations bespeak a willingness to 

adopt the doctrine of “a peace without victory,” proclaimed by 
President Wilson on the 22d day of January, 1917, as the only pos- 
sible peace that can be enduring; and 
Whereas there has recently emanated from official and unofficial sources, 
both in this country and abroad, statements indicati that we are 
to continue in the war until a peace is obtained whic ives to the 
entente allies, or some of them, punitive damages and territorial 
advantages as a result of the war; and 

Whereas the people of this country do not know the terms of the secret 
treaties or agreements existing among the entente allies definin 
the advantages, if any, either in the way of indemnities or territoria 
acquisitions or commercial privileges, which each is expected to re- 
ceive as a result of the war; and - 

Whereas there is naturally a widely expressed demand coming from the 
people of our own conntry for some declaration of the purpose and 
object for which the United States is eo eye in the first year of 
the war, from thirteen to seventeen billions of money, and raising 
by draft and otherwise un army of 2,000,000 men ostensibly for 
service in fore countries; and 

Whereas the people have a right to know with certainty for what end 
their blood is to be shed and their treasure expended; and 

Whereas in Government Congress, in whom the war-making 
power resides under the Constitution, is charged primarily with the 
responsibility of deciding upon the objects of the war at its com- 
mencement or at any time during its existence: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Constitution vests in the Congress as the accredited and law- 
ful representatives of the people full authority to determine and to de- 
clare definitely the objects and porpones for which this Government 
shall continue to participate in the European war. 

Resolved further, That the Congress hereby declares that this Gov- 
ernment will not contribute to the efforts of any belligerent for the 
purpose of prolonging the war to annex new territory, either in Europe 
er outside of Europe, nor to enforce the payment of indemnities to re- 
cover the expenses of the war; but the Congress does hereby declare 
1 pekas of the creation of a common fund to be provided by all the 


‘eat majority of the 


rent nations to assist in the restoration of the portions of terri- 


the war, and 
for the establishment of an international commission to decide the allot- 
ment of the common fund, 

Resolved further, That Congress declares that there should be a pub- 
lic restatement of the allied peace terms, based on a disavowal of any 


tory in any. of the countries most seriously devastated 


advantages, either in the way of indemnities, territorial acquisitions, 
commercial peneem or economic prerogatives, by means of which one 
nation shall strengthen its power abroad at the expense of another 
nation, as yaa, incompatible with the establishment of a durable 
peace in the world. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, unless the motion already 
has been made, 1 move that the concurrent resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENI pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asked that the concurrent resolution lie on the table, to be 
called up by him at some future time, : 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 2 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on the 


table and be printed. 

Mr. KING. I offer a resolution which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and lie on the table. I offer this resolution in 
view of the untimely talk of peace when Germany's conduct 
evinces a continuation of her ruthless warfare against our 
Nation as well as our allies, and I also offer it in view of the 
resolution submitted by the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the table and be printed. 

The resolution (S. Res, 114) is as follows: 


Whereas the Imperial Government of Germany, in pursuit of a polic 
to extend its territorial domains and imperial power by use of mill- 
tary force, organized the an penis into an army for aggres- 
sions and tiespaszes against other nations; and - 

Whereas in July, 1914, Germany, in alliance with Austria made an 
‘armed trespass upon the sovereignty and territory of Serbia; and 
Whereas Germany, without cause and in perfidious violation of its 
treaties and in contravention of international law and the rights of 
nations forced an entrance by military violence into um, and 
in aggravation of, and in pursuit of such trespass, made war upon 
Belgium and her unoffeading inhabitants, murdered and enslaved 
noncombatant men women, and children, extorted fines and money, 
and has, with unexampled barbarity and cruelty, burned and de- 
stroyed villages churches, public fices, homes, and 2 ; and 

Whereas Germany invaded France and extended to the cities within the 
zone of military occupation, the same cruelties, extortions, and 
atrocities which have been and are practiced in Belgium; and 

Whereas Germany has occupied Poland, Serbia, Montenegro; Courland 
and parts of Roumania by milifary force and without the consent of 
the nations severally inhabiting said countries, and has driven the 
oe population of said countries from their homes and possessions; 
anc 

Whereas Germany has 3 and 5 the extermination and 
massacre of the Ch Armenia and Asia Minor 


The resolution will lie on 


treaties subsisting between the United States and the Imperial Goy- 
ernment of Germany, as successor to the Kingdom of Prussia ; and 

Whereas Germany has abused the comity and dignity of the United 
States in time cf peace by maintaining spies and depredatory agents 
who have intrigued and plotted against the peace and security of 
the country by planning to destroy industrial plants and factories 
and to promote sedition and insurrection; and 

Whereas the German Government has Intrigued and attempted to induce 
Mexico to make war against the United States and has intrigued and 
3 * bring on a state of war between the United States and 
apan; an 

Whereas Germany has condemned the international poney of the United 
States, and particularly the Monroe doctrine, by which the United 
States has prevented the trespass of autocratic and imperial Gov- 
ernments against the free Republics of America; and i 

Whereas it is the policy of the German Government to extend its 
imperial system to America, and for this purpose to subyert by force 
the principles of liberty and to subject the free inhabitants of America 
to its imperial dominion in contravention and contempt of the rights 
Be Anes ca and of the international policy of the United Sais 

an 


Whereas Germany has not acknowledged her belligerent sses 
against the United States and the property and lives of her el zens, 
but avows her intention to continue such trespasses and violations 
of the law of nations; and 

Whereas Germany by her national acts of murder, piracy, arson, and 
pertidy has made herself an outlaw among the nations and is un- 
willing to submit herself to the law of nations and to the humane 
principles and customs of enlightened States, but avows her inten- 
tion to impose her will by force upon the world ; and 

Vihereas Germany, in her international relations, considers solely her 
own ends and ak andizement, without regard to the equal Tights of 
other States, and is unwilling to be governed by the law which 
recognizes the equal dignity and rights of all States, but rather seeks 
to be a law unto herself; and 


German Imperial Government made war upon the United 
States without cause, justification, or excuse, and in violation of the 
law of nations and of the rights of the Government and the ple 
of the United States and in contravention of and in violation of 
treaties subsisting between the United States and the Imperial Goy- 
ernment of Germany; and 

Whereas the belligerent acts of Germany have been and are directed 
against the vital interests and honor of the United States and the 
principles of humanity and liberty to which they are irrevocably 
co tted : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved oy the Senate of the United States, That the Government 

of the United States will not make 


ce until its pu ses and prin- 
pee as declared by the President his address to Con of the 
of April shall have been acknowled, and accomplished ; and that 


for this cause.the Government of the United States will wage war and 
employ its military, moral, and economic resources until German tres- 
passes against American rights have been suppressed and the honor 
and sovereignty of America shall have been vindicated, and until the 
German Government shall have acknowledged and expiated its crimes 
and shall seek the terms upon which it may be admitted to the com- 
munity of the civilized and enlightened States, which have made com- 
mon cause to vindicate the rights of nations and secure the blessings of 
justice and civilization, and for these purposes, to establish and main- 
tain the peace of the world. 


WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. MYERS. I offer a concurrent resolution and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) was read and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. © 


Senate concurrent resolution No. 12. 


Whereas the people and the Government of the United States are now 
engaged in the greatest war of history, which, in its determination, 
is ught with great results for good or evil, not only to the people 
of this country but to the people of the whole world, and which is the 
greatest undertaking upon which this country has ever embarked ; and 

Whereas this 2 is about to engage in preparing for war and will 
soon be sending abroad to the theater of war great numbers of our 

oung men, there to take part in the sanguinary confilct and offer 
eir lives in defense of their country’s rights; and 

Whereas it is in accordance with the customs and tradifions of this 
country, as a Christian Nation, and has heretofore been the practice 
of this coun upon engaging in war, to set aside a day by oficial 
proclamation for prayer for the aid of the Almighty: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States be, and he is, requested b 
Congress to issue a . designating a day of prayer an 

g upon the people of this counen on such day to assemble in 
thelr various places of worship and there offer prayer to Almighty 
God for the success of our armies and victory for our cause in this 
great conflict. 

MOTOR-TRUCK DELIVERY. 


\ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2718, which I ask the Secretary to re- 
port to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of a bill the title of which will be stated. 5 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2718) to authorize experiments in 
motor-truck delivery. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the bill which the Senate 
has just agreed to consider is one that I believe can and will 
and ought to be passed by the Senate without a dissenting 
vote. The bill provides: 

That to promote the conservation of food products and to facilitate 
the collection and delivery thereof from producer to consumer the 
Postmaster General is hereby authorized to conduct experiments in the 
operation of motor-vehicle truck routes in the vicinity of such cities of 
the United States as he may select, and under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, and the cost of such experiments may be 
8 by the Postmaster General out of any of the unexpended tandé of 

he Postal Service; and the Postmaster’ General shall report the result 
of such experiments to Congress at the earliest practicable date. 

The Senate will recall that when the Congress of the United 
States established the Rural Delivery Service it did so after 
experimentation in that service very much along the lines pro- 
posed here. The proposal will cost, so the department advises 
me, something like $100,000; but the funds of the Post Office 
Department are ample, and no special or particular appropria- 
tion is asked or is needed for that purpose. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator from what fund the 
$100,000 could he taken? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The bill expressly provides that it may be 
taken from any of the unexpended funds of the Postal Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I noticed that, Mr. President. That is the 
provision in the bill, I will say to the Senator that that is a 
very unsatisfactory way of making an appropriation, and in 
the past it has always been objected to. Of course, in these 
days we are doing a great many things that we would not have 
done in the past. I should like to ask the Senator if he knows 
from what fund this money will be paid? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. It will be paid, of course, if the bill passes 
in this form, from any funds at the disposal of the Post Office 
Department, coming from any source. In other words, it is a 
general charge upon the postal funds. I want to say to the Sen- 
ator that, of course, I realize the force of the objection he makes, 
and if he insists upon any amendment along that line I will 
gladly accede to it; but I do think that when we remember the 
tendency of all Postmasters General, and when we remember 
the tendency of the particular Postmaster General in office now, 
to try to make a good showing on the balance sheet, we need 


experiment funds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I would prefer 
to have a direct appropriation for this particular service. I 
recognize, of course, the fact that in that case it, perhaps, ought 
to originate in the House, although I do not think that is 


necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; there is no reason in the law or in 
the Constitution why it should originate there. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I say, I do not think -it is necessary; but I 
will say to the Senator right now that I should very much prefer 
to appropriate $100,000 now for this purpose than to take it out 
of any of the unexpended balances. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, the way to 
do that is to fix the amount not to exceed that much as an amend- 
ment, and I will accept that if the Senator will present it at 
the proper time. The department assures me that it will have 
ample money from this source to do whatever is experimentally 
necessary. So to accomplish the purpose the Senator has in 
mind if he will say down in line 9, such experiments to cost not 
to exceed that amount, I think it will really accomplish the 
object. Iſthe Senator on reflection wants to propose that amend- 
ment, I say to him in advance I shall be willing to accept it; 
but let us go on. 

I want to get through with this measure. I earnestly hope no 
Senator will be opposed to it. It seems to me that whatever 
may be any Senator's view about governmental participation in 
business activities and whatever objection any Senator might 
have upon that ground and for that reason to a very large or very 
general parcel-post system throughout the country, no Senator 
of the United States ought to occupy that position in relation 
to a rural parcel-post service, because the mail facilities of the 
country already extend into the rural sections of the country, 
and no express serviee or other parcel-post service, other than 
the mail service or something connected with it and operated by 
the Post Office Department, can possibly afford people of the 
rural communities the facilities that people of the cities and 
towns have through the express companies. 

It is my opinion, and it is the opinion of the Post Office 
Department, that one of the most important ways of reducing 
the cost of living in these great centers of population is to bring 
the country people who live within a radius, say, of 100 miles 
around these cities in more direct and in cheaper communica- 
tion with the people in these great cities, who are suffering from 
the high prices. Personally I believe that such a movement as 
that, practical as it is, is more likely to accomplish something 
of real importance than anything you will likely get out of the 
so-called food-control bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it the idea that the experi- 
ment will be made in the nature of carrying produce from the 
farms under parcel-post rates? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. To consumers in the cities? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am coming to that right now, if the 
Senator pleases, and I will hurry, because other Senators have 
other business to bring before the Senate. 

It is proposed that the Postmaster General shall be authorized 
to experiment around a number of cities in the establishment 
of these motor-truck deliveries, so as to bring the farmers and 
the people who are growing vegetables and produce for the city 
markets in direct and immediate communication with their cus- 
tomers in the cities and provide cheaper and more efficient 
means of communication between them. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral would be authorized to experiment with this thing, to 
decide how long these routes ought to be, and exactly where, 
and in what manner they ought to operate and what the cost 
ought to be, experimentally, and he is required to report to 
Congress. 
The department hopes to make its report at the beginning of 
the next session, or soon thereafter, so that some general sys- 
tem of this sort may be inaugurated around cities of any size 
in this country under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Congress of the United States, 


But, of course, we must begin experimentally if we are 
establish this service. This matter was referred, when the 55 
was introduced, to the Post Office Department by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and on August 6. 1917, 
the Postmaster General directed this letter to the chairman of 
the committee: 


1 H. 3 Pout. © 
rman Committee on Moes and Post 
United States Senate. 


Avaust 6, 1917. 


8. 
Sais cat me ie 
„ Since su 0 
ducers consumers in 5 th ro is at 2 4% 
w ere is 

l 9 * i ee? SEM 

s of immediate rtance that legislation, such as is proposed 
im the bill under discu: » be enacted for the relief of the — 
rural communities erage Boy the country where the lation th 
the patriotic adoption of the measures advocated by the President in- 
creased food production and where a failure may result because of in- 
sufficient facilities for communication with or direct conveyance to the 
nearest available market. 


The apparent p of this bill is to arra) for the coordination 
of the good roads which have been constructed t heut the country, 
the reved type of motor vehicle, and the parcel-post feature of the 
posta saimi — mini mapper as will result in the maximum of advan- 

There is no doubt that this legislation will increase the 


al revenue 
and afford a wider field of utility of the parcel-post pri „ which up 


to this time had been used to a very limited extent by the postal patrons 
residing in rural territory. The . —— indicate that only. about eight 
pieces per route per day— 

Taking the United States as a whole, I interpolate— 


are carried from the city to rural patrons, and about one piece per 
route per day is rted from the rural districts to the cities. en 
this legislation shall have been enacted, because of the direct communi- 
cation and transportation facilities thereby provided between producer 
and consumer, any route that may be established under its provisions 
may reasonably be expected to rt at least 1,000 pounds each way 
per day, and at the present local-zone rate on parcel t this would 
produce a revenue of not less than $10, which would approximately 
meet the expenditure for the daily operation of a route miles in 


sopii 
n my opinion this proposed legislation is highly meritorious, and I 
n early and favorable consideration. 
ncerely, 


yours, : 
A, S. BURLESON 
Postmaster General. 

Now, only one more word, and then I will be ready, as far as 
I am concerned, for the Senate to vote on this proposition, be- 
cause I know it will understand its merits. It was inadvisable, 
in my judgment, although the proposition was first submitted to 
me by the department in that form, to connect this parcel-post 
matter with the rural mail going out of the city, because the sub- 
urban mails around all the cities of the country are heavy and 
are considerable in volume, and that mail, which is one of the 
utmost importance to business men residing in suburban dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of great cities, would be slowed down and 
the service would be ruined or badly impaired if this other 
service were connected with it. Therefore we have undertaken 
to entirely separate the two and to provide a parcel-post service 
in these matters entirely disconnected from and without any 
relation to the existing mail facilities of the cities, except that 
it is to be operated by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Georgia 
if he understands that this service is only to be continued until 
a report is made to Congress next winter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all. This is a proposition to con- 
duct an experiment. The Postmaster General will make a report 
to Congress at the earliest practicable moment. 

If the Senator will pardon me a minute, at one time I thought 
I would require a report at the beginning of the session of 
Congress, but that is a very short time in which to make any 
experiment of any importance. So I put it at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but it is the clear understanding of the department 
that at the earliest practicable moment, as soon as they can in- 
telligently present this information to the Congress, they are to 
do so, and they have every desire and every purpose to do so. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator if the report will be 
made during the session next winter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know it will; that is to say, the depart- 
ment officials assured me that it was only a matter of a few 
months. I think they have been dealing absolutely candidly 
and openly with Congress about this matter, and they really 
want to try this experiment and are anxious to report the result 
of their labors to Congress at the earliest practicable moment 
when they proceed far enough to make an intelligent report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? Over 
a year ago there was an amendment to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill providing for certain experiments looking to the ex- 
tension of the Parcel Post Service in order to permit direct 
dealing between producers and consumers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It was on very much the same line as 
the idea of this bill. It was offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. I remember it. I think I was temporarily in charge of 
the Post Office appropriation bill, and I accepted it and re- 
tained it in conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct about that. I wish 
to inquire what progress has been made in that examination? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I will say to the Senator very frankly 
that I do not know. Some friction has arisen, as the Senator 
himself knows, between the Department of Agriculture and 
the Post Office Department about its operation. That is one of 
the very reasons why this proposition is advanced. I wish the 
Senator’s proposition had been carried out. I was very much 
for it, as he knows. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
very valuable. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In connection with this matter 
does not the Senator think it would be well if the experiment 
should be carried on really during the winter so as to get the 
experience pot only of the summer and fall but also in winter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it ought to be conducted for some 
little period of time, and there is every disposition on the part 
of the department to lay before Congress the results of their in- 
vestigation and to report fully on these matters as soon as they 
can, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I made that suggestion because 
my first impression was that we should have an early report, 
but I do not believe now that we ought. 

Mr, HARDWICK. If we pass the bill, as we hope to, in the 
next few days in both Houses of Congress, the department can 
experiment at once in the fall weather and then to some extent 
in the winter weather in yarious sections of the country and 
get a good idea as to how the system will work. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it ought to be understood 
really that Congress desires that this experiment shall be car- 
ried on not only during the fall with the conditions then exist- 
ing but also during the winfer so that the department report 
may be based upon normal conditions at different seasons. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that is the intention; and it must 
be done that way because the winter is rapidly approaching, as 
the Senator knows, although it does not feel like it now. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish that I could at once 
agree with the Senator from Georgia in regard to the impor- 
tance of the bill and in regard to the policy underlying the bill, 
because I think he is entirely sincere and earnest in the advo- 
cacy of the measure and the policy. But, Mr. President, there 
is a principle involved here to which I can not quite agree. 
It is a short bill—an innocent-looking bill—and on its face the 
design.is a public good, a public benefit, and because of that I 
know it at first blush will appeal to many. It appealed to me 
in a way when the matter was before the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. I said that I would not object 
to reporting the bill, although I could not then vote that it be 
reported favorably. But the bill proposes a questionable experi- 
ment. The experiment is this, that the Government shall go 
into the general business of transporting food products from the 
truck farms in the country districts to the cities. It has no rela- 
tion, of course, although perhaps that system suggested it, to the 
rural mail delivery or to the parcel post. It is altogether a 
different system. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, they are 
doing exactly the thing proposed on the rural routes, under the 
law now. r 

Mr. STERLING. I know, but it has no relation whatever to 
mail and the Parcel Post Service proper. The bill provides for 
the collection and delivery of these products from producers 
to consumers. I wonder if the activities of the Government will 
cease with that! The next step will be the carrying of the 
products and articles from the stores in the cities to the farmers, 
and the Government will be engaged in an exchange business 
between the producer on the truck farm and the merchant in the 
city. The proposed experiment resolves itself into this, and 
the very next demand will be, even if it is not involved in this 
measure, that the Government shall act as a huckster of mer- 
chandise. 

In the old days out in the neighborhood of the farm in Illinois 
20 miles from the county seat town there was the man who went 
through the country and gathered up a wagonload of eggs, poul- 
try, and butter, and carried them to the town and then carried 
from the town the sugar, coffee, and other articles from the gro- 
cery and dry-goods stores and peddled them out among the 


I think the experiment would have been 
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farmers. He was called the huckster. That in effect is the sys- 
tem we shall establish if the principle of this bill is carried out 
to its logical consequences. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Even if it be granted that that is true, 
did not the Senator vote for a bill a few days ago which pro- 
bi ae the sale of potatoes and other things by the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. STERLING. That bill involved a great many other 
things, I will say to the Senator from Georgia—a great many pro- 
visions I was in favor of, and because of those and not because 
of some objectionable features—and there were several of them 
that I voted for the food-control bill. But this is a proposition 
standing alone and is not complicated with anything else at all. 

Mr. President, the report of the Postmaster General may be 
said to be a report dealing in glittering generalities rather than 
in facts. He does not in this report point to any particular con- 
ditions existing anywhere in the country or in the neighborhood 
of great cities as they relate to transportation of truck food 
products. He says: 

I beg to state that I am firmly in the belief that this proposed legisla- 
tion, if enacted into law, would provide an important factor in the 
solution of the problem of reducing the cost of living, since it will supply 
the means of providing direct communication and conveyance between 

roducers and consumers in localities where there is great need for 
mproved transportation facilities. 

Mr. President, the Postmaster General assumes in a very 
general sort of a way that there is a lack of transportation 
facilities, either transportation facilities owned by the pro- 
ducer himself on his truck farm or transportation facilities 
afforded by regular and interurban railroads. I dó not think 
there is good basis for such an assumption. There must now 
be an abundance of facilities either owned by the producer or 
otherwise ready for his use, and there is no need now that the 
Government should go into the business of furnishing these 
facilities in order that the truck farmer may get his produce 
to the market or in order that such farmer in turn may get 
from the merchant in the-city what he needs in the way of 
supplies, groceries, or dry goods at reasonable cost. 

Mr. President, we know there have been some hindrances in 
the matter of transportation; that there has been or was for a 
time a lack of adequate transportation facilities for coal, for 
corn, for wheat, and perhaps .other products; but that was 
rather a lack of transportation facilities between the towns or 
cities of the interior and the great terminal markets, so far as 
food products are concerned. I think the Senator from Georgia 
has not heard—as I have not heard—of any lack of transpor- 
tation facilities for the man engaged in raising truck and 
sending it to the city. The proposition is that the Government 
shall go out and take in a radius within a hundred miles of 
the city and haul the stuff to the market. Within a hundred 
miles, and in all directions, there will be hundreds of truck 
farms that have their own conveyances or means of transpor- 
tation. Is it intended that they shall sell or dispose of these 
now that the Government is going into the business of transpor- 
tation from the truck farm to the market? Within the 100- 
mile limit, of course, a large proportion will have easy access 
to the railroads, and I see no use of the Government going into 
this enterprise at the present time. 

We have already gone a long way in this direction. 

Mr. HARDWIOK. Will the Senator yield to me for just one 


minute? 

Mr. STERLING. Les. 8 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to get the argument upon the 
proper basis. There are some expressions possibly in the re- 
port of the Postmaster General that may have led the Senator 
into one error. We are not discussing this system as a policy. 
The main purpose of the proposed legislation is to experiment. 
We want to see what it ought to be, and how it ought to be, and 
how it ought to operate; and even if the Senator entertains some 
of the views which he has expressed, there is no reason why 
this system can not be operated without impinging upon those 
views. This is a mere proposal to experiment along this line and 
ascertain how it ought to be done and how it can best be done. 

Mr. STERLING. The view of the Senator from South Da- 
kota is that there is no demand for the experiment being tried, 
and that we are proposing to undertake here something which 
involves a dangerous principle. The Senator from Georgia must 
know that the principle embodied in this bill is socialism, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 
ment, I will say that it is not a bit more so than was the parcel- 
post proposition in its entirety. 

Mr. STERLING. It is more so— 

Mr. HARDWICK. The post office is a carrier for hire, 
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Mr. STERLING. Because the articles which are carried or 
which may be carried in the parcel post may be carried by the 
same conveyances and by the same means of transportation as 
the mail is carried. This is a different proposition. It involves 
the Government in altogether a new enterprise, for which it must 
provide the facilities. 

I think, Mr. President, that this matter should be very care- 
fully considered before the Senate acts upon it. I had hoped 
that the Senator from Georgia would give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to further study this bill, especially with reference to the 
principle involved, before bringing it up for action at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I listened very 
intently to the argument which was just made by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], and many of the argu- 
ments which he advanced against this measure presented 
added inducements to me in its favor. If this bill will hasten 
the day when the Government itself will direct and control 
transportation, I shall very gladly vote for it. 

The bill, however, as I understand it, means only that 
experiments shall be undertaken to determine various routes 
and to lessen the cost of transportation between communities 
of production and communities of consumption. It was asked 
of the Senator from South Dakota if he had not just voted 
and spoken for a law most drastic in character and effect and 
actually doing those things the very suggestion of one of which 
in the pending measure causes him alarm. I heard the remark 
made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], when 
the Senator from South Dakota was asked that question, that 
the particular measure, the food bill, was a war measure, 
adopted during the progress of the war and for the war alone; 
but permit me to suggest, Mr. President, that if it be found 
efficacious in time of war that a single man shall administer 
matters respecting food, if that administration shall be beneficent 
and if it shall sueceed in bringing unto the people of this Nation 
food for less prices than they are now paying, if it solve at all 
the pressing question of high prices, you may rest assured 
that that kind of legislation and that sort of administration 
will be not only for the war but will be for peace, too, in our 
land. These excursions that have been made of late by us in 
centralization and absolutism, and particularly that which we 

r have done in the last few weeks in our country and in our 
legislative branch of the Government, wherein finally we have 
concentrated in one man and in one power the right and the 
authority to deal with almost every human activity and almost 
everything in our lives and in our daily routine—if that sort 
of thing be found to be during time of war of benefit unto all 
the people of this Nation, if it cheapens food and enables the 
ordinary people to have coal and fuel, if it lightens the burden 
of the many and brings to them a little more of life’s pleasures 
and a bit more of happiness, whether it be termed socialism 
or in any other fashion that Senators do not like, you may be 
certain, sir, that when war is concluded that sort of thing 
will be held to by our people because of the benefits it has 
conferred: We are upon new and untrod paths, and-only the 
demonstration whether they bring us good or ill will determine 
what governmentally our course will be in the future. 

That this may be, as designated by the Senator from South 
Dakota, an essay into socialism does not trouble me in the 
slightest degree. If the Post Office Department by an essay 
into socialism may bring producer and consumer more closely 
together, if it may in very small degree solve the problem 
that is now confronting our people, if it may lessen excessive 
prices and strike at extortion, if that which happens between 
producer and consumer, where we find necessities trafficked in 
and outrageous prices charged, may be even in small degree 
eliminated, let us go on with this sort of essay in socialism. 

So I am very glad to vote for this particular measure, ex- 
perimental as it is, and to make the effort that something may 
be done in the direction that it tends. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am going to suggest an amend- 
ment to this bill that the experiment shall end with the end of 
the fiseal year 1918. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield to me, I will 
state to him that so far as I have power to do so I will accept 
such an amendment. It is not desired that the experiment 


shall run longer than that time. Such an amendment as the 


Senator suggests is all right. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not going to make serious objection to 
this legislation, although I hesitate about undertaking experi- 
mentation work of this kind which is not going to have some 
terminal. We are quite apt to undertake an experiment and 
then, through the pressure which comes, to continue that work 
after the days of experiment shall have been concluded. The 
arguments in behalf of this measure are not very remote in 
character from the arguments that were advanced when the 
Rural Delivery Service was established; and I refer particu- 


larly to the financial results. At the time we started the Rural 
Delivery Service it was based upon paying the carriers $450 a 
year, and we have gotten up to paying them $1,200 a year. 
Every condition that now surrounds that service is different 
from the condition which was held out to Congress when it was 
undertaken. 

We have recently, within four or five years, established the 
Parcel Post System. One of the main arguments in favor of the 
establishment of that system was that advanced by the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers, to the effect that it would enable the 

to get in direct communication with their customers in 
ae 2 communities. I am frank to say that while I did 
n ve erly Naseer views upon that subject, yet the hope 
that it would do so was one of the principal incentives which 
led me to support that legislation. The result ig what the 
Postmaster General has stated to-day, and what everybody 
knows, that the service for that purpose is almost entirely neg- 
lected, and it is neglected because it is not practicable. 

I do not take the figures which the Postmaster General has 
sent us relative to the cost of this service seriously at all. Does 
anybody mean to imply that the Government, under the peculiar 
red-tape system which surrounds the Government, can go out 
into the surrounding territory of Maryland and compete witly the 
farmer, who can be found every night coming into the city over 
the main channels bringing ‘his produce to this market? Of 
course the Government can not do it. Anyone following any of 
these main roads out of Washington at this season of the year 
will meet 40 or 50 market wagons containing the farmers’ prod- 
ucts which they are bringing into the market. They are bring- 
ing it in at night because they want to be ready for the market 
the next morning. The Government in all probability is not 
going to carry these products at night. The cost of maintaining 
this service, $10 a day, which is held out by the Postmaster 
General for a hundred-mile route, is simply a snare and a 
delusion. It can not be done. That is a less cost than the 
conduct of the Rural Delivery Service to-day by horse or motor- 
cycle. If we are proposing to pass this legislation based on any 
such figures as those, of course we are deceiving ourselves. 

But if the amendment I have indicated is included in the bill 
I do not wish to be put in the position of opposing any experi- 
ment that will bring the product of the farmer to his customer 
at any increased speed or any reduced cost over what obtains 
to-day. Therefore with the proposal that this service, shall 
end with the end of the next fiscal year, so that we may then 
stop and take breath and actually find out what it has cost an 
whether it ought to be continued, I shall not oppose further the 
consideration of the legislation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am one of the inconsid- 
erable number of Senators who voted against the food-control' 
bill. I opposed, for reasons that were satisfactory to me, the 
entry of the Government upon that territory; but it has crossed 
the bridge; it is over in that territory. One hundred and 
fifty million dollars will presently be set aside as a revolving 
fund to facilitate the purchase of supplies not only for the Army 
and Navy, but any surplus that may remain for distribution 
among private consumers. However strenuously I may have 

crossing the bridge into that territory, Congress has 
crossed it, and the President has approved the bill. The ques- 
tion now is not whether we will go; we have arrived; we have 
entered upon that domain of Government undertaking. 

Whatever opposition I could have had to the entry upon that 
particular undertaking the time for that objection is now 
passed. If the use of motor trucks may make this revolving 
fund revolve any cheaper between producer and consumer, I 
am willing for the Postmaster General to make the experiment, 
and that is all this is. I think that it is in keeping with legisla- 
tion already enacted. It is only a small undertaking to enable 
the Postmaster General to find out whether or not he' can 
facilitate the operations of the food-control bill. That is what 
this measure is, and the Senator from Georgia has, I think, 
embodied the proper principle in the pending bill. 

However much as a general proposition I might be opposed 
to the undertaking, yet, as I have said, we have undertaken it, 
and Senators who supported the food-control bill certainly now 
would stop short of the reasons that actuated them then if 
they refused to support this measure. f 

This, I repeat, is an inconsiderable matter, a very small under- 
taking, to say the least; and, having undertaken the larger 
thing, this, which is a mere incident to the main question, does 
not cause me to hesitate a particle. We have embarked on that 
undertaking, and now it seems to me that this proposition to 
facilitate the movement of commodities between producer and 
consumer is logical. It is an experiment; if it does not turn ont 
well, we will have at best spent only a few hundred thousand 
dollars, and we are spending so much more than that in other 
directions that I am perfectly willing now to make any experi- 
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ment that may tend to further the object of legislation already 
enacted. 

Ordinarily I am opposed to such legislation altogether, but, 
as long as nus crossed over into the territory and under- 
taken the larger task, I suggest that we let the incident be taken 
as a matter of fact. I shall support the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to strike out after the 
word “ and.“ in line 9, down to and including the word Service,“ 
on line 11, and to insert ‘in lieu thereof “ there is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $100,000” ; so that it will 
rend: 

That to promote the conservation of food products and to facilitate 
the collection and delivery thereof from producer to consumer the Post- 
master General is hereby authorized to conduct experiments in the 

ration of motor-vehicle truck routes in the vicinity of such cities of 
CTFFCFPFCFCCCCCC out of es 
money in the ceaeury not otherwise e. the sum of $100,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator had better add something to 
that. It is incomplete. The words“ for the cost of such experi- 
ments,” or language to that effect, should be employed in order to 
make it complete. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will suggest that it read, the sum of $100,000, 
for the cost of such experiments.” ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. That :s all right. I do not object to the 
amendment. It amoynts to the same thing as the present lan- 
guage of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say a word. I am 
utterly opposed to Congress appropriating money for one pur- 
pose and then having that money used fer another. That used 
to be a very common practice; but I think about five or six 
years ago it ceased. The Committee on Appropriations of both 
Houses of Congress-took the position that no such legislation 
should be enacted if it could be prevented. We have adhered 
to that position strictly; and I think in this case, even though 
the amount involved is small, that we ought not to violate that 
principle of business which has now been established by Con- 


gress. 

Mr. President, it used to be the practice of the heads of di- 
visions and bureaus and departments to ask for more money 
than they actually required, with a view of using the money 
for some purpose other than that for which it was directly ap- 
propriated. It is for that reason that I offered this amend- 
ment, and I am glad the Senator from Georgia having the bill 
in charge will accept it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah be stated. I was ab- 
sent from the Chamber when it was offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary. In lines 9, 10, and T1, after the word“ and,” 
it is proposed to strike out “the cost of such experiments may 
be paid by the Postmaster General out of any of the unexpended 
funds of the Postal Service”; and insert “there is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated the sum of $100,000 for the 
‘cost of such experiments.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I simply desire to say 
that I approve the amendment very heartily and indorse the 
reasons assigned by the honorable Senater from Utah in sup- 
port of it. I will say while I am on my feet that I am very 
much in favor of this bill. I think it would promote commer- 
cial intercourse between the countryman and the man in the 
town and facilitate transactions which will redound to the 
interest of both classes. I hope the bill will be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I move to amend by inserting, 
after the word “ experiments,” in line 6, the words “ until the 
end of the fiscal year 1918.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have not considered the 
food-control bill which has been passed by Congress as a great 
war emergency act, designed to consolidate the powers of gov- 
ernment in the hands of the Executive for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the task which Congress imposed upon him when it 


passed the declaration of war, to wit, to carry the war to a sue- 
cessful conclusion, as at all a precedent for routine legislation 
in this country. Of course, if the food director shall make 
food cheaper for the consumers, if the conditions brought about 
shall be favorable also to production, and if it shall turn out 
that by such measures as he may adopt producers prosper and 
the consumers prosper also, it may be that the people will in- 
sist on having a permanent food director placed over them; but 
that thought had never seriously entered my head until the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] optimistically suggested 
it this morning. 

But be that as it may, the food-control bill is a sudden war 
emergency measure. This bill is for the purpose of appropriat- 
ing a sum of money to conduct an experiment which, if shown 
to be possible or feasible or economical or beneficial in.one or 
two localities selected as experiment grounds, is to be the basis 
for a general system to be established and continued as a 
permanent governmental policy in time of peace, and to that 
extent I think there is a clear difference between the two pieces 
of legislation, 

It seems to me that this is a very peculiar measure. Even 
if I were in favor of Government ownership and operation of 
steam railroads, trunk lines of railroad, to do the general busi- 
ness of the country, I doubt if it would be possible as a general 
policy to have the Post Office Department Duy aad maintain and 
repair and operate enough motor trucks within a radius of 
100 miles or of 15 miles, if you please, around all the cities of 
any size in this country to transport the products of the farms 
and of the country to the consumers in the cities. Why, Mr. 
President, it would be a Herculean task. Anybody who-is at 
all familiar with a city like New York City, which must be 
approached, so far as the products of the farms are concerned, 
over ferryboats, can imagine the num of motor trucks and 
chauffeurs and garages and car cleaners that must be main- 
tained to bring the food products daily required by the city of 
New York from £ territory within a radius of 25 miles around 
New York City. Why, it is simply amazing. A thousand motor 
trucks operating continuously night and day would not begin 
to furnish the facilities for bringing into the city of New York 
the dairy products and the farm products required in that city 
daity. It would require a stupendous capital invested to equip 
the territory around the various cities of this country with 
motor trucks, They would have to be of the best make. They 
would be heavily loaded. They would be breaking down all 
the time. They would have to be of the most expensive type 
to stand that kind of work, and if they were not they would 
have to be renewed every year or two. 

If this principle is correct—that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to act as middleman between the producers and the con- 
sumers and to see that every farmer has an automobile truck 
at his farm door when his butter and eggs and vegetables and 
perishable fruits are ready to ship to market—it is equally the 
duty of the Government to see that everybody in New York has 
his coal bin filled when he needs a ton of coal, and it is equally 
the duty of the Government to see that the various fuels are 
transported to the consumers in the city promptly and efficiently 
and at Government expense. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yiela to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. N 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is the difference in principle be- 
tween transporting goods for hire by the Government in this 
way and doing it in connection with the Parcel Post Service of 
the Government generally? What difference is there in prin- 
ciple, now—not in operation? \ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I admit that the Senator's mind and 
my mind and I think the minds of most men who have been 
trying to keep track of the legislation we have been passing 
recently are somewhat confused on these subjects. I assume 
that the parcel post was drawn as a corollarf, what might 
be one of the implied powers, from that clause of the Consti- 
tution which authorized Congress to establish mail routes and 
post offices and post roads. I assume so. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. STERLING. May I suggest te the Senator that there 
is at least this difference—that in the case cf the parcel post 
the Government uses the private means of conveyance, the rail- 
roads, and so forth, exactly the same means that are used for 
the transportation of the mails; whereas in the proposed experi- 
ment the Government is to furnish the means of transportation, 
all the facilities of transportation, itself. There is that differ- 
‘ence, ; 
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Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, that does 
not make any difference so far as the governmental principle 
at stake is concerned. < 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It may or may not. That is a question 
that I have thcught of myself; and I ‘seriously doubted the 
constitutional power of the Government to use the mail facili- 
ties for the purpose of delivering produce and freight to the 
people of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK, And yet we are doing it end up to the 
limit of 50 pounds, or 100 pounds, I believe. $ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no doubt of it; and I am confi- 
dently expecting that some Senator, if not to-day, at no remote 
day will propose legislation extending the parcel post so as 
to carry coal and freight, and do it upon the ground that he 
thinks it will be for the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Les. 

Mr. KING. I want to state to the Senator that already in 
some parts of the West they are utilizing the parcel post for 
hauling coal, sugar, flour, lumber, hay, and all sorts of com- 
modities. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I have no doubt of it. I am not discuss- 
ing the constitutionality of the parcel post now, however. The 
Senator from Georgia asked me a question and I was endeav- 
ering to answer it. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, thongh, I want to 
express my disapproval of the prostitution of the Post Office 
Department for any such purpose as that. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am inclined to think I agree with the 
Senator's view about that; but, Mr. President, I am not attack- 
ing this bill as unconstitutional, although I have my doubts, or 
at least five years ago I would have had serious doubts as to its 
constitutionality. I am not attacking it at_all. I am simply 
thinking aloud, so to speak, as I read this bill over, and stating 
to the Senate the impressions that it makes upo.. me. 

If the Postmaster General or his representatives in one or two 
instances, by straining every nerve to make it economical, and 
choosing the best conditions, can make a favorable showing, and 
if that showing is to be the basis for extending this legislation as 
a permanent governmental policy all over the country, based upon 
the experiment of six months or a year in a favored locality, 
there is the danger that I apprehend from this legislation. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] looks at me in- 

-quiringly. I yield to him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to say to the Senator that I 
had promised to lay this bill aside at 10 minutes to 2, in order 
to accommodate the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I wish the Senator would lay it aside for- 
ever. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am sorry the Senator feéls that way, 
because no one is in greater sympathy with some of the views the 
Senator has expressed than Jam; but this is a practical way to 
relieve the people in these great cities, and we had better try it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think it may furnish 
some relief, but it will be at tremendous governmental expense ; 
and it is one of those instances in which, if some people are to be 
relieved at governmental expense, and all the rest of the people 
who are not relieved are to be taxed for that purpose, it just 
means bankruptey for the Government. This is an attempt to 
hoist yourself by your Own bootstraps. It will benefit some peo- 
ple, and it will crush others. 

Mr. President, in view of what the Senator says, I will yield 
the floor; but I want to make this suggestion to the Senator: 
Either now or in conference, if the House should pass this bill, I 
think there ought to be some provision inserted in it that in the 
conduct of experiments the department shall carry return cargoes 
in these motor trucks. This bill only contemplates the bringing 
into the cities of the products outside of the cities. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It seems to me that to make the experi- 
ment in any way possible of success it should contemplate a re- 
turn cargo for the motor trucks, so that they can carry back to 
the farms what the farms need in the production of the food. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that is true. That would be true 
under the language here. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think so, because it only pro- 
vides for bringing in the food products from the producer to 
the consumer and carrying back nothing. If these motor trucks 
could carry back coal ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Upon an examination of the language, I 
agree with the Senator about that. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut and to all other Senators who have those 
views that I share them to some extent. This is a mere experi- 
ment, I do not know how far I am going, but I believe there 
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is a possibility of great relief, and I only want to try it experi- 
mentally. 

Mr.. BRANDEGEE. The -trouble is, if you pass your bill 
without anything that will bring that subject to conference, 
the House will probably agree to it, and then you will not have 
an opportunity to haye it inserted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will do all I can, then, to try to meet 
the Senator's view. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What I was going to suggest was some- 
thing like this—— 

Mr. BRADY. If the Senator from Connecticut will suggest 
his amendment, I think it will be agreed to in a moment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know that it is at all perfect. 
After the words “and delivery thereof from producer to con- 
sumer,” in line 5, which only contemplates one direction, I would 
suggest inserting the words “and the delivery of articles nec- 
essary in the production of such food products to the pro- 
ducer ”—something like that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I will consent to that amend- 
ment, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It can be stricken out in conference if 
it is not deemed proper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 

The bill was reported to the Senate as aménded, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? [Putting the question.] By the sound, the “noes” 
seem to have it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I call for a division. 

On a division, the bill was passed. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


Mr. SWANSON, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2477. That is the bill that we discussed 
here the other evening. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say to 
the Senator, if he will permit me just a moment, that while I 
think I can vote for the Senator’s bill, a Senator who was called 
out just a moment ago asked me to make the point of no quorum 
if that bill was brought up. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the point of no quorum is made I will 
withdraw the request, because there is not a quorum here. I 
should like to know what Senator requested the Senator from 
Washington to make the point. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] suggested it to me. He said that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was interested in this bill and was away. 

Mr. SWANSON. I talked with the Senator from Utah a 
short time ago, and I certainly did not have any idea from what 
he said to me that he would want to have this course taken. I 
do not want that point to be made, because I do not think there 
is a quorum here. We can send for the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the bill indicated by the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
sent for the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not like to make this point, 
but the Senator spoke to me about it downstairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the final passage of this bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What bill is this? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the one for which con- 
sideration is now moved. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I mean the title of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the bill authorizing the 
construction of an addition to the Treasury Department Building. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE.  . Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state to the Senator that 
if the yeas and nays have been ordered we will have to have 
a quorum in order to pass it. The question is whether the 
Senator wants to bring it up under those circumstances. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I withdraw my request. I 
had a talk with the Senator from Utah a short time ago and 
told him I was going to call it up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to suggest to the Senator 
that the yeas and nays have already been ordered, and it will 
be necessary to have a quorum on that roll-call. 

Mr. SWANSON. The yeas and nays were ordered, but there 
has been an adjournment. Of course it comes up as a new propo- 
sition now, an adjournment haying intervened. 


I understand the Senator has 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
on that roll call, five or six days ago, the fact was developed 
that there was no quorum present. A 

Mr. SWANSON. And there was an adjournment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now I suppose the Secretary will call the 
roll on the vote just as he did before, and if a quorum is here 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that it comes up as a new 
proposition for consideration again. I made the motion, and 
the yeas and nays are not ordered, after an adjournment, on the 
new motion to proceed with the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRANGEGEE. The Chair rules that they are ordered, and 
if the Secretary calls the roll it will end the question, will it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the pleasure of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SWANSON. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar under Rule 
VIII is in order. 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is about 2 o’elock, and if 
there is no objection I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. — 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose in the 
statement I shall make to-day to go into a discussion of the 
details of this bill, or the amendments thereto proposed by the 
Finance Committee. I believe that the details can be better 
and more profitably discussed and debated as the amendments 
are reached. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the amendments it is 
only proper that I should say, for the members of the Finance 
Committee, that the bill as amended reflects the best thought 
and judgment of the committee after the most laborious 
and painstaking investigation. The committee has consideret 
all the factors which in their opinion should be taken into 
account in levying the taxes necessary to finance the war. 

Your committee devoted more than eight weeks to the con- 
sideration of the bill, sitting long hours during nearly every 
day of that period. The House committee had held no hear- 
ings on the bill and because of that fact the Finance Com- 
mittee, in response to a very general demand of the business 
interests threughout the country, devoted a full week to hear- 
ings. These hearings were attended by representative men of 
the industries of the country affected by the provisions of the 
bill as passed by the House. The oral statements and arguments 
of these business representatives, these representative tax- 
payers, were supplemented by briefs, and the arguments and 
briefs constitute a printed volume of about 620 pages. 

Day by day after the hearings were elosed the chairman of 
the committee and individual members of the committee held 
informal conferences with hundreds of these representatives. 

I wish to say here, Mr. President, that I do not believe that 
in all of my experience there has been quite as much interest 
in congressional hearings as in those on this bill. Practically 
the entire membership of the committee attended the hearings 
every day and manifested the deepest interest. I am sure no 
member of the committee has refused to meet anyone who has 
come here to discuss these questions with him. 

Among other sources of information, the committee in its 
investigations and study at all times had the benefit of experts 
assigned to it by the Treasury Department and by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. It also had the valuable assistance of the 
Tariff Commission, especially that of Dr. F. W. Taussig, the 
very able chairman of that commission. That commission vol- 
untarily placed its entire force at the service of the committee 
in obtaining and compiling information desired by the committee 
and in making such investigations as the committee requested. 

Mr. President, as a result, the amendments made by your com- 
mittee, by elimination or by addition or modification, have 
been made advisedly and with deliberation. Nothing has been 
done in haste; nothing decided without full consideration. 
Every member of your committee at every stage has shown a 
keen sense of responsibility in imposing upon the people of this 
country the greatest burden of taxation ever put upon them, 
In its long and laborious investigations, deliberations, and dis- 
cussions, I am gratified to be able to say to the Senate and to 
the country, there was at no time any partisan rancor or mani- 
festation of sectionalism or any purpose or desire to selfishly 
protect local interests. But there was every indication of an 
earnest desire to frame a bill which would raise, with justice 
to everybody and to every interest, the necessary revenue to 
finance the great undertaking in which, with many other nations, 
we are now engaged. 


As a result of these deliberations, your committee has made 
many fundamental, and some radical, changes in the House bill, 
and now submits the result of its labors without pride of 
epinion for such action as the Senate may see fit to take, But 
it presents this bill, as amended, with the confident expression 
ef opinion that the changes made therein have greatly improved 
and strengthened it, and it is pleased to believe from the evidence 
which has come to it and its individual members that these 
changes will receive, when understood, the hearty approval of 
the eountry. 

Mr. President, I regret very much to have to say to the 
Senate that neither this bill nor the report which comes to 
this body as the report of the committee has the unanimous 
approval of its members. While there were differences which 
resulted in three members of the committee refusing to give 
their assent to the report, it is gratifying to be able to state 
that these differences were not over the plan or method of taxa- 
tion as written in the amended bill but chiefly over the source 
from which the money required should be obtained. Nor 
was there a disagreement in regard to granting the Govern- 
ment all the revenue it asked, nor as to the general proposition 
that the amount needed for the estimated expenses based upon 
appropriations already made, should be raised altogether by 
internal taxation. The line of cleavage was as to whether 
a part or the whole of the $2,000,000.000, sought to be obtained, 
should be raised from taxes upon incomes, war profits, and in- 
toxicating beverages. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish the explanation. As I under- 
stood it, the minority members accepted the plan of taxation 
on incomes, war profits, and beverages, but insisted that the 
whole $2,000,000,000 should be raised from this source. The 
majority members did not agree to that proposition, and there, 
I understand, is the line of cleavage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to interpose at this time for a 
correction, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be glad to be corrected if I am in error 
or have misrepresented the attitude of the dissenting members 
of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, In this regard. The Senator, as chair- 
man of the committee, will remember that it is the position of 
the minority, first, that on principle a much larger proportion of 
the amount of the revenue required for the fiscal year shall be 
raised by taxation than is provided in the bill, to the end that 
an excessive bond issue will not be necessary for providing the 
needed revenue for the fiscal*year; and, second, that all of the 
amount required to be raised by taxation for this fiscal year 
shall be raised from incomes, war profits, and alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; undoubtedly that was the attitude of 
the dissenting minority, but that does not at all militate against 
the statement I have made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; except, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the statement was incomplete without that addition, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this bill does not propose to 
raise the entire $2,000,000,000 called for by the Treasury Depart- 
ment from taxes on incomes, war profits, and alcoholic bever- 
ages. It does provide (according to the estimates) for $1.546.- 
000,000, practically three-fourths of that amount from those three 
sources. It proposes to raise the remainder by taxes on a 
number of things; some of them consumption taxes, some of 
them subsidiary taxes in the nature of excise taxes; but taxes 
in practically every instance that in their nature and necessary 
application will be widely distributed among the great masses 
of the people. Practically everybody will contribute, through 
these taxes to some extent—small in some instances and not 
heavy In any instance—toward defraying the expenses of the 
eause for which we are about to call to the colors 2,000,000 
young men. 

Mr. President, just here let me say one word about our sys- 
tem of taxation and the necessity which the present situation 
requires for its further development. Before this war our total 
expenditures were very small, comparatively speaking. They 
seemed large then, but compared with the present requirements 
they seem small. Ordinarily, before the war, our expendi- 
tures were somewhere between $700,000,000 and $800.000.000 
annually, excluding postal expenditures and the sinking-fund 
requirements. Several hundred million dollars of that amount 
we raised through customs duties. Because that system of 
taxation had been long in force in this country. covering nearly 
all of the things that the people consumed, we had developed a 
reasonably scientific tariff system, according to the theories of 
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the political party which happened to be in power at the time of 
the revision, but the remainder of the revenues were raised from 
internal taxes, imposed almost exclusively upon tobacco and 
spirits. Because of the simplicity of this and the small num- 
ber of articles affected by that tax, there has been at no time 
the least effort to establish in this country a scientific or logical 
system of internal taxes. It has not been necessary. The 
conditions which obtain at the present time, and which will 
continue certainly during the war, and probably for many years 
after the war, have changed that situation altogether. It is 
now evident that the expenditures during this fiscal year will 
reach something like $10,000,000,000. It is expected that three 
billion three hundred and thirty-odd million dollars of that 
large amount will be raised by taxation; and of this latter 
amount, under the existing law and under this bill, it is pro- 
posed to raise $3,000,000,000—all except $330,000,000—by inter- 
nal taxes, not only upon the two products which I have named 
but in such a way as to embrace practically all the products of 
the industries of the country. 

In these conditions your committee was profoundly impressed 
with the expediency of broadening and developing our system 
of special taxation so as to present a scientific scheme logically 
constructed; so framed as to provide a superstructure suffi- 
eiently strong and flexible to meet not only the present war- 
revenue requirements, but the future needs of the Government; 
so proportioned and so adjusted as to distribute equitably the 
necessary burdens of taxation and safeguard the activities of 
the Nation by imposing no tax which would not leave the tax- 
payer w reasonably. compensatory return from his investment, 
having also due regard to necessary growth and expansion. 

The basis of the system proposed by your committee rests 
upon the income and war-profits taxes, internal-revenue taxes 
upon whisky and tobacco, and certain moderate subsidiary 
levies in the nature of excise taxes. 7 

The system presented is in form much the same as that in the 
House bill, but it has, it is believed, been systematized, coordi- 
nated, and made more consistent. The income and war-profits 
taxes, the basic part of the system, have been better adjusted to 
each other, while the latter has been broadened and raised to a 
parity with the former in the machinery of the scheme and in 
its revenue-producing qualities. 

In fixing the rates upon incomes and profits your committee 
kept constantly in mind the facts that the amount of money 
derived from these sources would depend upon the activity and 
prosperity of business, and that to impose taxes which would 
tend to discourage enterprise and check these activities would 
tend to defeat the legislative purpose by reducing the revenue 
expected from the tax. Moreover, we thought, if the rates upon 
incomes and profits were fixed in the beginning at the very 
highest possible level of revenue-producing results, little margin 
would be left for future increases, if needed. In carrying its 
views in this regard your committee sought to provide not only 
a safe and sound substructure but to regulate the rates so as 
not to exhaust the source of supply by the first draft, but to 
leave a reserve to be drawn upon in future if the needs of the 
Government shall make it necessary without injustice and 
without oppression. * 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, would it interrupt the 
Senator for me to ask him questions as he proceeds? I wish 
the Senator would explain what per cent of what is known as 
war profits are taken under this bill for reyenue purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a graduated rate, I will say to the 
Senator. It depends altogether upon the increase of the profits 
of the taxable year over the profits of the prewar period, 
which we have selected as the test. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. ‘That is what is known as the war profits 
tax? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes; war profits tax. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I should like to have the Senator give 
the difference between the war profits and the prewar profits. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the Senator permit me to do that a 
little further on? The prewar profits are the average profits 
of the years 1911, 1912, and 1913—the war profits are the 
profits of the taxable yéar in excess of the prewar profits. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I asked the Senator before interrupting 
if it would be agreeable for me to ask him a question at this 
time. I do not desire, of course, to break the continuity of 
the Senator’s thought. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator this graduated 
scale begins at 12 per cent and then gradually rises until it 
reaches 50 per cent, according to the increase in the profits over 
those of the basic or test period. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thought if it were succinctly stated it 
would be very much easier to comprehend by the lay mind such 
as my own. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be glad to go further into that a 
little later on. 

Mr. President, in pursuing this program, your committee 
began its labors by eliminating from the bill as it passed the 
House certain provisions and, in some instances, whole titles, 
because it thought them either illogical, unjust, or fraught with 
Sanger or disturbing interference with sound economic con- 

ons. 

I do not desire now or at any time during this statement to 
discuss all of the things of greater or lesser importance that 
we eliminated from the bill. I shall confine my statement to the 
more important ones. 

For these reasons, among others, we struck from the bill 
what is known as the retroactive income tax provision. That 
provision imposed a tax of 834 per cent upon the incomes of 
partnerships and corporations for the year 1916. We struck 
that section from the bill because we felt that, while such 
taxes might not be subject to the criticism of being unconstitu- 
tional, they would undoubtedly be subject to the criticism of 
being retroactive. Retroactive legislation has always been, even 
when constitutional, exceedingly unpopular in this country, be- 
cause regarded as unfair. 

In this instance it would have been an imposition upon in- 
comes that have already been distributed and, in many instances, 
put back into productive business or spent or consumed in liv- 
ing; and in some instances it is not at all unlikely that the 
recipients of these incomes, if now called upon to pay the addi- 
tional tax, would find it not only burdensome but extremely 
difficult to raise the money with which to pay it. It would, in 
a word, be one of those disturbing taxes which would alarm 
business and check industrial productivity, to which we must 
look as our chief source of taxation. It is very poor economy 
to take money in a way which will cause losses far outweighing 
the momentary gain. Moreover, it is to be remembered that if 
we admit the principle of retroactive taxation running back six 
months we also assert the right to carry it back for one year 
or 10 years, or for any length of time. To do this would hold 
out a threat of uncertainty in tax conditions. Uncertainty is 
almost the greatest foe of business productivity and prosperity. 
For these reasons the committee had no doubt as to the 
wisdom of striking from the bill the retroactive tax on incomes, 
The Ways and Means Committee estimated that the revenue 
from this section of the bill would amount to $108,000,000. 
Prior returns indicate that this tax would have amounted 
to $17,000,000, 

The provisions of the House bill imposing a tax of 5 per cent 
upon the gross sales of the products of certain industries seemed 
to your committee undesirable and as a general proposition 
unfair and unwarranted. A gross sales tax of 5 per cent is in 
itself a very severe tax, but, when you consider that a gross 
sales tax of 5 per cent is equivalent to a net income tax of from 
25 to 50 per cent, it appears unreasonably high; especially when 
this tax is levied upon industries which under the bill are 
required to pay heavy income taxes upon incomes and profits 
derived from the sale of products so specially taxed. 

It is a tax upon the very thing from which are derived these 
profits and income which have already been taxed. Moreover, 
Mr. President, in general terms a gross tax is an incitement to 
poorer quality and higher prices, while a net tax has not this 
destructive principle. I do not know whether it is accurate to 
say that such a levy is taxation in the third degree, but your 
committee certainly thought it unjustifiable and accordingly 
eliminated these taxes from the bill except in a few instances, 
entirely exceptional in character, where the tax was reduced 
from 5 to 2 per cent. We felt that only where the conditions 
are exceptional could such a tax be justifiable, and then only 
at a lesser rate. We thought that articles used in certain 
amusement games, such as tennis rackets, billiard and pool 
balls, billiard and pool tables, checker and chess boards, dice, 
etc., should bear a moderate tax of this character, and acting 
upon this principle we retained the gross-sales tax imposed 
by the House bill upon these and certain like articles, but 
reduced the rate of 5 per cent of the House bill to 2 per cent. 

The same general considerations hold with reference to the 
gross-sales tax imposed by the House bill upon perfumes, cos- 
meties, patent medicines, and certain other similar articles. 
Most of these articles are sold under privately owned formulæ, 
and are more or less the subject of monopoly, Because of the 
character of the goods and the element of monopoly therein 
your committee thought that a moderate gross-sales tax to be 
paid by the manufacturer would be justified, and acting upon 
this principle, while retaining the gross-sales tax as provided 
in the House bill, we reduced the rate from 5 per cent to 2 per 
cent. 

Your committee felt constrained to eliminate entirely the 
tariff section of the bill. This title imposes heavy additional 
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duties on imports, consisting not merely of further levies upon 
articles taxed by existing law, but a flat duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem upon all articles now on the free list. The report of 
the Ways and Means Committee estimates that the Government 
would receive $200,000,000 from these duties. According to the 
theories of the party to which I belong—theories based upon 
facts and experience—while the Government might get $200,- 
000,000 from this tax upon practically every article now em- 
braced in the free and dutiable schedules, the cost to consumers 
would be multiplied many times. The three and four thousand 
articles in question constitute things that- are consumed in every 
home in the land, embracing necessaries and luxuries, raw 
materials and finished products, lumber and lace (as the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] says), silk and homespun. 
Such a tax would permit American producers to levy a tax of 
their own two or three times the amount that would go into the 
Public Treasury. Not only would it be the highest aggregate 
tariff ever enacted in this country, but it would be one of 
the most oppressive taxes ori the masses of the people. No man, 
no woman, and no child in this country could escape it and live. 
It would .pile up burdens upon the people such as they have 
never had to bear before. 

Why do I say that, Mr. President? Because in the past, 
irrespective of the party in power, we have so written our 
tariff laws that one-half, or nearly one-half—say, between two- 
fifths and one-half—of all the importations into the country have 
been upon the free list. Before the repeal of the Payne-Aldrich 
law 50 per cent or probably a little more of the importations 
coming into this country were upon the free list. At present, 
and even before the European war, under the present tariff law 
considerably more than 50 per cent were free of duty. This free 
list had two purposes in view: First, to relieve the burden of the 
poor man, the average man, with respect to the necessaries of 
life; secondly, to allow the industries of the country, through 
importing free raw materials, to sell in the domestic and in the 
foreign markets at lower rates. This provision of the House bill 
takes no notice of either of these principles underlying tariff 
legislation previously enacted, but it goes to the very bottom, 
and imposes a flat tax of 10 per cent upon all importations of 
whatever kind or character, with probably 10 or 15 articles 
excepted from its operations. 

Mr. President, there were other and special reasons why this 
should not be done, in addition to the general reasons I have 
given in the statement just made. It seemed obvious to your 
committee that so sweeping a change as that proposed in this 
section of the House bill would have brought about many 
undesirable consequences. Every duty levied in the existing 
tariff at a specific rate would at once have become a compound 
duty, partly specific and partly ad valorem, and thus would 
have become subject to all the administrative difficulties which 
result from the combination of specific and ad valorem duties. 
Many petty duties, or additions to duties, would have been 
levied, on which the cost of collection would ‘not have been justi- 
fied by the accruing revenue. Existing ad valorem duties would 
necessarily have been affected unequally. The disproportion 
in the relative changes of duty is obvious. 

The relations between duties on raw materials and those on 
finished products would necessarily have been completely 
changed by the flat House 10 per cent ad valorem increase. 

On a number of articles, both on the free and on the dutiable 
list, if any duties at all are to be imposed for revenue, they 
should be specific, not ad valorem. Such, for example, is the 
case with duties on coffee, tea, sugar, and some chemicals, On 
these specific duties are not only easier of administration, but 
do not cause such fluctuations in revenue and in business con- 
ditions as would result from ad valorem duties. 

Again, there are a considerable number of commodities the 
supply of which is inadequate to the demand. As a striking ex- 
ample, the committee would refer to tin, of which only a few 
weeks’ supply is at present available. Other articles on which 
the imposition of any duty at all seems objectionable under 
present conditions are manganese and manganiferous ore, of 
tremendous military importance in manufacturing steel, and ob- 
tained largely by importation. Nickel, also of vital importance 
for naval and military uses, is obtained almost exclusively by 
importation from Canada, and the supply should not be re- 
stricted. 

For these and other reasons I will not stop to enumerate, 
your committee has stricken this taxation out of the bill. 

The House bill imposed this tax of 10 per cent ad valorem, 
as I said, upon necessaries and luxuries alike. Together with 
everything else, it imposed this rate of tax upon the importa- 
tions of sugar, coffee, tea, and cocoa. In striking out this title 
of the bill we decided to retain as subjects of taxation sugar, 
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tea, coffee, and cocoa. and we have placed upon those articles a 
very light excise tax. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

7 Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the Senator goes to that subject, 
do I understand from the statement just made that this tax 
of 10 per cent ad valorem applied to all raw materials and 
finished products alike? R 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Not one of these articles retained by 
your committee for taxation is subject to a tax much higher, 
or differing materially from the tax imposed upon it in the 
House bill. Nor can any one of the articles so taxed be re- 
garded as an absolute necessity of life. They are spoken of as 
necessaries, but’ they are not really necessaries. They are 
regarded as legitimate subjects of excise tax in all countries 
of the world, I believe. Nearly all the nations at war are 
taxing them at a rate very much higher than the tax we pro- 
pose. In addition to that, every dollar that will be collected 
from these articles under the tax we propose will go into the 
Treasury. Not one dollar of it will go, either directly or in- 
directly, to the producer or the manufacturer; and there is 
no way that I can see in which the domestic producer or manu- 
facturer will be able to use this particular tax for the purpose 
of extorting from the people a higher price for his products. 

Mr. President, I might say more with reference to this mat- 
ter, but I think it unnecessary. 

I should add that we also struck out the title of the bill with 
reference to inheritance and insurance taxes. Those are general 
questions involving broad questions of public policy, which I 
will not discuss now. When reached, they will be discussed fully 
by other members of the committee. What I am trying to do 
now is to get before the Senate those facts that probably can not 
be said to be of common knowledge with reference to the particu- 
ae oe in the bill which we have changed, eliminated, or 
a : 

Another important provision of the House bill—important 
in its effects upon a class of our people and in the sense that 
it was estimated to yield a large revenue—is the provision im- 
posing taxes upon the disbursements of the householder, the 
family, the home; monthly disbursements or quarterly disburse- 
ments, as the case may be, for light and heat and gas and elec- 
tricity and household telephone service—5 per cent upon the 
amount paid by the householders in the cities and in the 
country from one end of the land to the other for light to dis- 
pel the darkness of the night, for heat in the dead of winter, 
for gas with which to cook, or electricity for the fan or iron, 
and for the household telephone. 

I believe it was estimated under the House bill that $30,- 
000,000 would be raised from this source; and yet, Mr. Pres- 
ident, members of the committee that framed that bill and 
reported it have severely and unjustly, I think, gone to the 
newspapers and other public prints, and made the charge that 
your committee had favored the rich against the poor, not 
because we had placed a tax upon sugar, coffee, tea, and cocoa, 
but because we changed the provisions of their bill and re- 
tained these articles on the tax list. The House proposal for a 
tax upon these household bills (5 per cent upon the amount of 
each bill) would amount to nearly half as much as the total 
tax on sugar, coffee, tea, and cocoa. 

Mr, President, we also struck out the zone system of taxa- 
tion upon second-class mail matter, as developed in the House 
bill. Your committee was constrained to eliminate this section 
because we were convinced by the statements, oral and written, 
presented to us by representatives of a very large number of 
the periodicals, newspapers, and magazines of the country, 
large and small, that if this tax were imposed upon them in 
addition to the prices they are now forced to pay for their 
paper, it would in many cases mean absolute ruin. In nearly 
all instances it would impose a burden difficult to bear, with 
probable suspension of publication in some cases. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there has ever been in the 
history of congressional hearings such a powerful presentation 
of facts as on this point, sustained and corroborated by state- 
ments from their ledgers, by men whose veracity could not be 
doubted. This evidence showed that disastrous consequences 
would result without materially increasing the revenues of the 
Government. However much the committee differed as to what 
tax should be imposed upon this class of business, I do not 
think, as I recall it—and if I am wrong, the members of the 
committee will correct me—that there was any difference of 
opinion about this matter. My colleague on the committee 
IMr. Sarcoor] tells me that one Senator was opposed to it. I 
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shall not now discuss the tax we have substituted for the zone 
system of taxation proposed by the House beeause one of my 
associates on the committee has advised me he will take up 
that phase of the bill. 

_I come now to the income tax. The bill, as originally re- 
ported to the Senate on July 7, accepted the House income 
rates, with the elimination of what is known as the Lenroot 
amendment. The last bracket in the schedule of that bill 
imposed a tax of 50 per cent on incomes in excess of $1,000,000. 
The Lenroot amendment im an additional tax of 25 per 
cent on incomes in excess of $40,000. Both the Lenroot amend- 
ment and the last bracket, the two things your committee struck 
out of this title of the bill, were added to the rates of the bill 


as reported by the Ways and Means Committee of the House, | 
neither of these 


upon the floor of the House. In other 
two ellminated amendments was in the bill when the Ways and 
Means Committee reported it to the House. Taken together 
they made the total highest rate, including the surtax and nor- 
mal taxes imposed by the present law and by the bill adopted 


by the House. It raised the rate to the high level of 62 per 


cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask what incomes would have been 
subject to a tax of 62 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Those over $2,000,000. In other words, the 
bill as originally reported to the Senate by the committee 
accepted all the rates of the bill as it was reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee to the House. 


In view of these facts, Mr. President, I have been surprised | 
to read a severe criticism of the Finance Committee’s action 
in striking out the Lenroot amendment by one who not only | 
voted against that amendment but fought it to a finish with his 


characteristic ability and zeal. 


In the bill as finally reported to the Senate the Finance 


Committee added two additional amendments affecting the 
tax under this title of the bill. 


equivalent in revenue-producing possibilities to 1 per cent. 
instead of imposing it by way of an inerease upon the normal 
tax we have imposed it by increasing certain brackets in the 
graduated scale described in the bill. 
does not exceed $15,000 will be affected by these increases. The 


increases only apply to the surtax; in other words, on incomes in 
excess of $15,000, running from 1 to 3 per cent on the brackets 
The rate upon the 
highest income remains the same as that in the original bill of 


‘between $15,000 and the highest income. 


the Ways and Means Committee. 
The second of these amendments: further increases the cor- 


porate income tax, generally spoken of as the corporate normal 


income tax, by adding 2 per cent to the House bill rate. Under 
the existing law the rate on corporations is 2 per cent. The 


House raised that to 4 per cent just as it did the normal tax 
We increased it 2 per cent more, making 


on the individual. 
it 6 per cent. The result is that corporations will pay a normal 


tax of 6 per cent while the individual will pay a normal tax 


of only 4 per cent. Heretofore the normal tax on both hus been 


the same. In the bill as it came from the House both taxes 


were the same. 
The ‘reasons for these changes are twofold: 
First. The necessity for increased revenue on account of the 


large deficiency estimates for the Army presented by the Secre- ; 


tary of the Treasury after the bill was recommitted, at my re- 


quest, on account of the Smoot amendment to the food-control | 


bill. 

Second. Beeause of the necessity for a partial adjustment on 
account of an alleged and apparent discrimination against part- 
nerships and individuals in 
surtaxes on incomes. 

The able Senator from New Mexico IMr. Jones], a member 
of the Finance Committee, early in our deliberations brought to 


our attention the fact that there appeared to be and was as a 


matter of fact a discrimination against copartnerships and in 
fa vor of corporations in the matter of surtaxes. When we de- 
cided to extend the war-profit tax to individuals that discrimi- 
nation in favor of corporations was accentuated. I shall 
tuke a few minutes to explain to the Senate the situation out 
of. which this discrimination grew. Of course an. individual's 
income is automatically distributed. Under the law as it now 
exists and as provided in the bill as passed by the House the 
annual earnings of ‘a co hip are regarded as distributed 
whether actually distributed or not. For the purpose of income 
taxes it is assumed to come automatically into the hands of the 
individual members of the, copartnership, although actually 
retained in the business and not distributed and thereby be- 
comes subject to ihe surtax. 
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The first of these amendments | 


Increased the normal tax on individual incomes to an 3 
ut 


No one whose income 


favor of corporations in respect to 
7 
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On the other hand, the incomes of corporations, under the 
present law and the House bill, do not become subject to surtax 
until actually distributed among shareholders. 

The Senator from New Mexico urged strongly that this was 
u situation which should be met in some way. Your committee 
shared that view. The first suggestion was to apply to the 
corporation the rule that now applies to the partnership and 
to treat the surplus as distributed for the purpose of the income 
tax whether in fact distributed or not. But upon investiga- 
tion ft was found that this might be open to constitutional 
objections. Besides, it might work very great hardship, espe- 
cially upon a minority shareholder, who would be required to 
pay a tax upon an income which he had not recelved and 
which he could not force the corporation, notwithstanding bis 
property right, to declare. Finally we decided upon what we 
have spoken of since as a corporation surtax. We agreed upon 
a flat tax of 15 per cent upon undistributed corporate earnings, 
allowing an exemption of 20 per cent of the annual earnings. 

That seemed to us, Mr. President, to be a partial solution that 
might work no great hardship, But we were not quite satisfied 
we had made a wise solution and as the result of further inves- 
tigation and information became convinced that ‘the plan should 
in justice and in good policy be modified. Your committee 
acted with the earnest desire to be absolutely just and fair in 


levying these taxes. 


I wish to say here, Mr. President, that I have seen in 
this committee from the beginning to the end nothing but a 
desire to find out the facts and to do what was just and fair, 

Your committee was at once beseiged, not by the representa- 
tives of the big corporations of the country, not by the little 
corporations of the country, nor the moderate corporations of 
the country, but from every part of the country. The cor- 
porate interests of the country without exception so far as I 
know protested and presented convincing facts to support their 
protest, that to require them at the present time either to dis- 
tribute their surplus or to pay a- tax ot 15 per cent upon it if 
retained, would be several times the price of money in the open 
market; that it would under present conditions impose a serious 
handicap upon corporately conducted business. 

They urged with much force that in the past it had been the 
almost universal rule of corporations to retain a large part of 
their annual earnings for maintenance, for betterments, for ex- 
tensions, and replenishments; and that it was the experience of 
the business world from the beginning of corporate existence, 
both here and in other countries, that a corporation which made a 
practice of distributing all its annual earnings was on the road 
to bankruptcy. We had this situation investigated by the effi- 
cient and adequate force of the Tariff Commission and such 
was found to be the general practice of corporations in normal 
times and under normal conditions. 

The suggestion had been made that the retention of earnings 
was for the purpose of escaping and avoiding the income sur- 
taxes, but it was found that before incemes taxes were imposed 
by our laws, before there was any possible advantage to be 
gained from such practice, it was the universal custom and 
practice. It was pointed out to us that under present condi- 
tions, differing sq materially from those of the past, it was not 
only absolutely necessary for them as heretofore to retain a 
portion of their surplus, but that if they did not do it to a 
very much larger extent than under ordinary, conditions they 
would be utterly unable to meet the requirements of the pres- 
ent war and emergency situation. They said, and we found it 
to be true, that to meet the great demands now laid upon the 
industries of the country, to supply not only the enlarged.de- 
mands both normal and due to the war at home and abroad, it 
has been necessary for them to extend their business, to greatly 
increase their capital, and to employ the capital to meet that 
demand it was necessary for them to retain as much of their 
annual earvings as possible. 

It was urged before your committee that this situation was 
greatly complicated by the fact that the Government in the 
flotation of its bonds and securities to finance the war and to 


help our allies had to a large extent preempted the investment 


markets of the country: Taking all these matters into con- 
sideration, your committee decided that the equities of the 
situation would be best adjusted by imposing a surtax upon 
such portion of the retained surplus that is not necessary for 
the reasonable requirements of the business and by making the 
corporate tax 2 per cent in excess of the normal income tax. 
By this change it is estimated the Government will derive 
$180,000,000 from the 2 per cent additional tax on corporations. 
It is also provided that if any concern, under the pretext that 
a certain amount was necessary, retained more than ‘the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ultimately found necessary to meet the 
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reasonable requirements, it should pay a tax of 15 per cent in- 
Stead of 10 per cent upon the amount so improperly retained. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President : 

Ths PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumeer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, it is going to 
take me much longer than I anticipated. Will the Senator wait 
until I have finished? These interruptions break the continuity 
of the statement and the argument, and I would prefer to have 
the Senator ask the question later, if it will answer his purpose 
as well. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. _ 

Mr. SIMMONS. The next amendment we have made to this 


income tax which is of special importance is the substitution of 


information at the source for collection at the source as pro- 
vided in the present income-tax law. I am not going to discuss 
this at length. I shall ask to put in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks extracts from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury strongly recommending to the Congress this substitu- 
tion. The ground upon which the department has put its 
recommendation is that the information which the Government 
will get by this substitution will be of great advantage, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that of the $360,000,000 income tax 
collected last year less than $9,000,000 was collected at the 
source. The expense of collection from the source is also very 
great, and the experience of the department has satisfied both 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and everybody concerned that it will be very much to 
the interest of the Government to make this substitution. 

The Secretary says: 

I desire very earnestly to impress upon those charged with the enact- 
ment of income-tax legislation that it is the department's judgmen 
based upon a close observation and study of the practical workings o 
the “ withholding" feature of the income-tax law, as well as the general 
requirements of administration, that “information at the source” is a 
foundation upon which the administrative structure must be built if the 
income-tax law is to be rendered most effective, and if due regard is 
to be paid to economy and simplicity of administration and to the 
imposition of no greater burden and expense upon taxpayers than is 
necessary for effective administration. 

A very large proportion of all claims for refunds under the income 
tax (approximately 80 per cent) arise out of excessive and erroneous 
withholding at the source. As the average cost of adjusting a claim for 
refund is $10, a very considerable economy will result from doing away 
with the expenses incident to withholding at the source. 

The committee recommends the substitution, as thus pro- 
posed, of “information at the source” for “ withholding 
at the source.” This is a fundamental change in the bill; 
there is no question about that, but the only material, the 
only real objection we have heard to it has come from certain 
interests who have some connection in one way or another 
with contracts contained in certain corporation bonds, with ref- 
erence to the payment under certain conditions of any Federal 
tax that might be imposed upon the income from those com- 
panies, They have been very active in opposition to the aboli- 
tion of payment at the source. While payment at the source 
was required, the Government became an indirect agent to 
enforce these private contracts, with which it has nothing to 
do and which have nothing to do with the revenues of the 
Government. I might say in passing that we have put the seal 
of our condemnation upon the class of contracts out of which 
this controversy grows by providing that in the future they shall 
be unlawful. 

There is one other amendment to the income-tax section 
which I wish briefly to call to the attention of the Senate. 

Under the House bill page 10, lines 19-23, incomes derived 
by corporations from dividends in other corporations subject 
to the excess-profits tax are exempted to the extent of that tax. 

The Senate committee amendments extend this provision so 
as to give like exemption to the tax on corporate incomes. 

The effect of the House bill is that if a distributing corpora- 
tion has paid the war excess profits tax, the receiving cor- 
poration does not pay it again, but under the House bill if 
the distributing corporation has paid the corporate income tax 
on dividends the receiving corporation also must pay it. 

Under the Senate bill the receiving corporation will not have 
to pay the tax again in either case. 

Under these circumstances, the criticism of the action of your 
committee in this regard made by certain members of the Ways 
and Means Committee is unwarranted. 

But your committee had another reason for this amendment. 

Under the present law and in the House bill an individual 
who receives dividends on stock in a corporation is allowed an 
exemption in his normal income tax of the tax paid by the cor- 
poration, The tax having been paid once he does not have to 
psy it again. é 


Why then should a corporation holding stock in another cor- 
poration not be entitled to the same exemption? 

Your committee thought that there was no reason why indi- 
viduals and corporations in this matter should not be treated 
alike, and that there was no reason why either should pay again 
a tax which has already been paid. 

The Senate bill, however, differs from the House bill in this 
respect: 

While the House bill allows each intermediate subsidiary 
corporation to make the deduction, the Senate bill allows only 
one deduction. 

Your committee thinks in both respects the amendments it rec- 
ommends are much fairer and more equitable than the House bill. 

I now come to war-profits tax. g 

Mr. President, I wish to ask the attention of the Senate 
while I discuss some phases of the war-profits tax as re- 
drafted by your committee. Your committee acted upon the 
theory that the chief source of revenue to finance the war is 
incomes and war profits. These sources are chiefly relied 
upon by other nations, and they seem to us to afford the best 
source from which to draw the revenues to meet war expenses. 
Under the Senate amendment $1,340,000,000 of the total levy 
of $2,009,000,000 will be raised from those two sources. 

Apparently the other House did not take the same view of 
this matter as did the Senate committee, especially with refer- 
ence to war profits, either in the manner of levying the taxes 
or as to the amount levied, because the House bill, it is esti- 
mated, would raise only $200,000,000 from war profits. : 

In view of the fact, Mr. President, that the war profits of 
1916 reached fully $3,000,000,000 and that the Government 
budget now requires $2,000,000,000, we thought $200,000,000 
from war profits was entirely too small a sum—yea, an almost 
ridiculously small sum from the beneficiaries of these almost 
unbelievable profits. We felt the House bill was entirely too 
lenient to those who have reaped this rich harvest of gold 
through the high prices these war conditions have made pos- 
sible. We have rewritten this section of the bill, changed the 
base and the rates. As a result of these changes it is esti- 
mated that the revenue from our bill for the year 1917 will be 
$562,000,000, instead of $200,000,000. : 

The ‘Senate draft of this title of the bill differs very ma- 
terially from the House draft as to the method of ascertaining 
the normal income of the taxpayer and as to the method of 
imposing the tax. The House bill proceeds upon the assumption 
that everybody, in whatever occupation or business engaged. 
was making identically the same per cent of profit before the 
war. It is a standard based upon a manifest fallacy; upon an 
assumption that our experience tells us does not conform to 
the facts, Everybody does not make, and everybody never did 
make, the same percentage of profits. If you are going to tax 
war profits you must ascertain in some just and equitable way 
the actual prewar profits of the individual taxpayer. The 
standard must reflect the facts of the individual case, and it 
must be equitable. It must be founded upon fact and upon 
truth and not upon assumption and fiction. 

The bitter, intense opposition to the House measure, which 
was reflected in the hearings before the Finance Committee, 
which have been printed and are in the possession of Senators, 
shows that the objection was not to the amount of the tax—for 
that was so exceedingly low in view of the conditions that 
nobody could object to it—it was upon the ground that the 
base upon which the tax was made to rest was a fictitious 
base—one that did not refiect the facts. 

We struck this arbitrary standard out and substituted a 
standard based upon the actual results of each man's business 
operations. We allow a deduction of the average profits actu- 
ally made during the three years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war. We make provision for exceptional cases 
where, by reason of misfortune, or of circumstances, a man was 
not making a normal profit during that period but was making 
an abnormally low profit compared with the profits of like 
business. Under the bill now before you, if the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall find that a man’s profit was abnormally low 
during the three last years, he must permit him to have an 
exemption equal to the average profits made by representative 
concerns in like business during those three prewar years. 

We selected the three years named in the bill because, after 
a very thorough investigation on the part of the experts, com- 
paring all the years between 1909 and 1915—1909 being the year 
in which we first began to.get reports from corporations under 
the income-tax law—we were advised, taking the business of 
the whole country into account, that the years selected were 
the most favorable group for the average taxpayer; but it is 
charged, Mr, President, that our base is wrong and that the 
base of the House is correct, 
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I have looked up this matter with a view to ascertaining what 


base is used by European countries which have imposed war 
profits taxes. I find that all the countries engaged in war are 
imposing this kind of tax, as are practically all the neutral 
countries on the western coast of Europe. As the result of that 
investigation I find that the following countries fix their pre- 
war profits for the of this tax upon the same basis we 
do. Great Britain allows the average profits of two prewar 
years out of three; France three prewar years, exactly as ours; 
Italy two prewar years, 1913 and 1914; Russia two prewar 
years; Germany three of five prewar years, excluding the best 
and the worst; Austria three of five prewar years, excluding the 
best and the worst; Denmark two of the three, 1912, 1913, and 
1914; Norway, two years; Sweden, two years; and Holland 
three years, just as ours. The only two countries out of the 14 
countries, one at war and the other a neutral—gne in Europe 
and the other on this continent—imposing a war-profits tax 
upon any other than the base provided in this bill, are Spain 
and Canada. 

This species of tax is not a new thing in countries of the 
world. At the very outset of the war, European countries began 
10 impose this tax. The base is the same to-day as it was in 
the beginning, except for some immaterial changes. This base 
has been adopted throughout Europe, with the exception of 
Spain. During all of these three trying war years the rising 
rate of taxation has made it more and more necessary that the 
base should be just, equitable, and sound. 

But, Mr. President, it is claimed by some that not only our 
base is wrong but that the graduated scale we have substituted 
for the flat scale of the House is wrong. If it is the purpose 
of the Congress to make no distinction between the man who is 
making only a moderately increased profit out of war conditions 
and that numerous class of operators in this country whose war 
profits are now 100 per cent, 200 per cent, 300 per cent, or even 
1,000 per cent greater than before the war, then we ought to adopt 
the House excess-profits scheme. That scheme is a profits tax dif- 
fering in principle only slightly from the normal income tax. 
If Congress has in mind that kind of tax to raise the war funds, 
it can attain its purpose by simply raising the income rate 
sufficiently high to get the money. Your committee has not so 
interpreted the will of the people or the desire of Congress. It 
believes the people want those making these great war profits to 
be taxed at a rate in proportion to the increase in war profits. 
We have therefore sought to make this tax not a mere extension of 
eur peace-time income tax but truly a war-profits tax. To 
accomplish this purpose we propose a scale of rates graduated 
as is our income surtax, so that the man making a large addi- 
tional profit shall pay at a higher rate than the man making 
a small additional profit. It is the belief of your committee 
that this is the way these swollen profits can be adequately 
reached. 

Prior to the war, when men were supposed to be making only 
normal profits, when the profits of one man were not 
to be greatly out of proportion to the profits of another, and 
those of one industry not out of proportion to those of another, 
we wrote into the law imposing taxes upon the incomes of the 
people derived from their business activities what is known 
as the surtax, which is a graduated tax starting at a low base 
and going up and up by steps until it reaches the big income 
and imposing upon that income a tax, of course, altogether 
out of proportion to the surtax put upon the lower income. 
Mr. President, if we have, as a matter of equity and right, in 
taxing the incomes made in peace times, applied this differen- 
tiation, why should we refuse to apply it in taxing war profits? 

It has been charged in the public prints by men in authority, 
Members of the Congress, by way of criticism and animadver- 
sion upon the Senate amendments to the bill, that through these 
amendments many of the great corporations of the country, 
the trusts and the monopolies, and the railroads will escape tax- 
ation. There is no foundation for these criticisms of the Senate 
amendments. Similar charges were brought against the House 
bill long before the Senate committee had changed a word or 
line in it. 

Under the 8 per cent method of determining prewar profits 
of the House bill undoubtedly_many of the great corporations 
and trusts of the country who are now making enormous war 
profits would, by reason of overcapitalization and watered 
stock, largely, if not altogether, escape the proposed tax. 

This was made quite clear to your committee ‘not merely ‘by 
information and statistics obtained through the departments 
and other sources but from the statements of representative 
men, thoroughly familiar with corporate practices and organi- 
zation, who appeared before us in vigorous protest against this 
part of the House bill. 
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These representatives of business interests attacked the House 
excess-profits proposal as discriminatory and unjust. They de- 
clared that some of the strongest and richest corporations in this 
country would not pay a dollar upon the 8 per cent basis of the 
House scheme because of overcapitalization. They charged that 
hundreds of big concerns with listed stock selling at high prices 
would pay nothing under this 8 per cent basis, while corporations 
organized upon a conservative basis would be hard hit. They 
charged that under the House 8 per cent capitalization scheme 
good will, trade-marks, trade names; and so forth, were given 
exemptions which were denied to equally valuable good will, 
trade-marks, and trade names, and so forth, built up by energy, 
ingenuity, and self-denial. Finally, they maintained that the pro- 
visions of the House bill would be avoided by the simple process 
of reorganization, matters being so arranged that the full pres- 
ent value of assets would be capitalized and a cash payment 
made for the value of good will. 

The indictment which these men made against the House 
bill in these respects could not well have been stronger. 

It is charged that the Senate war-profits scheme will exempt 
the railroads from taxation. That charge against the Senate 
scheme is unwarranted. It is true, however, that many of the 
railroads, in fact most of them, would escape taxation under 
the House scheme altogether, while only a few of them would 
pay any tax at all, and that but a very small tax. 

Under the House scheme the railroads would be allowed an 
exemption of 8 per cent upon their capitalization as their pre- 
war profits, while as a matter of fact their average earnings 
during the three or four years immediately preceding the war 
were less than 5 per cent. Thus, the House scheme would have 
allowed the railroads an exemption of nearly twice as much as 
they were earning during the prewar period. But few of these 
Toads are earning more than 8 per cent upon their inflated capi- 
tal now, so it is obvious that under the House scheme they 
would not be taxed. 

Without taking up too much time of the Senate I wish to 
show by facts that can not be disputed that under the Senate 
scheme of ascertaining the prewar basis for exemptions and 
taxing by a graduated scale, neither the big corporations, nor 
the trusts, nor the railroads will escape. On the contrary, 
2 will pay a very much larger tax than under the House 

eme. : 

In the hearing the railroads did not appear to protest against 
the House bill, and we did not hear from them until we changed 
the House prewar standard of ascertaining normal profits. 
Then they came—presidents of the great railroads of the country 
with their lawyers. The hearings had been closed, but they 
asked the privilege of informal talks with members of the com- 
mittee. They came in protest against the Senate bill, not be- 
cause they could find any infirmity in the principle, but because 
they contended they would be heavily taxed under the Senate 
scheme. They made no attempt to conceal the fact that they 
would not be reached by the excess-profits provisions of the 
House bill. They brought with them a brief showing the large 
sums that the representative railroads of the country would 
have to pay as war-profits taxes under the Senate bill. 

When that brief was presented to me by the chief attorney 
of the roads in Washington—I shall not call his name, but he is 
one of the most di ed lawyers in the country, a man 
whose probity, honesty, ability, and uprightness nobody qùes- 
tions—when he presented that brief to me and called my at- 
tention to the fact that the railroads would be mulcted in heavy 
taxes, as shown in the tables in the brief, I said: “ Why have 
you not included here tables to show how much tax the railroads 
would have to pay under the House bill?" His answer was 
prompt and unequivocal. He said, in substance: To tell you 
the truth, we have nothing to say against the House bill, be- 
cause the railroads will have to pay comparatively little tax 
under it.” 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to a 
very remarkable table showing the difference between the reve- 
nue-producing qualities of the bill as amended by the Senate 
committee and the House bill. It also answers conclusively the 
charge that the Senate bill lets out the big corporations; and, 
Mr. President, it does what is more important than that, it 
clinches the position of your committee, namely, that this tax 
will catch the man or the concern that should be caught, and 
cateh him in a way in which he ought to be caught. 

The table (see Table I) to which I call attention is one that 
does not come from an expert of the The data 


upon which it is based come from a source supposed to have 
knowledge of the affairs of the corporations with which it deals. 
The rates given in the table have been worked out or tested by 
official experts and they can be relied on. 
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‘TABLE I. Comparison of tar to be derived under the provisions of Title II of ths House and the Senate commitice bills—Continued. 


Tax on basis of 1916 under the provision of— 


1 Deficiency. 


* 


ait 

The table includes over 40 corporations. Some of them are 
big railroads. Some of them are copper smelting and refining 
companies. Some of them are steel and iron and chemical 
companies, representing all sorts of big interests. Let me state 
the aggregate amount of excess profits, according to the Senate 
bill, upon the basis of the incomes of 1916. The table gives 
earnings for 1911-12, and 1913 and 1916. It does not give earn- 
ings for 1917, but assumes that the profits will be the same this 
year as they were in 1916, although, of course, we know they will 
be very much larger. 

There are worked out here the profits for 1911, 1912, and 1913, 
the basic years, with the profits of 1916, and the total average 
excess war profits over the average for 1911 to 1913, of these 
forty-odd corporations. The total amount of excess profits in 
1916 made by those corporations is $659,858,490. The aggregate 
amount of tax they will pay to the Government on such excess 
war profits under the Senate bill is $240,050,461. Under the 
House bill the total amount would be $77,736,619. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to just one or two 
of these companies. 3 

The first is the United States Steel Corporation. I have seen 
the statement in the papers of my State for several days, coming 
from high sources, that this corporation will not pay any taxes 
at all under the Senate bill. 

As shown in the above table, the profits of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1911 were over $55,000,000; in 1912, over 
$54,000,000 ; in 1918, over $81,000,000 ; in 1916, about $272,000,000, 
The tax of this corporation under the Senate bill would be 
$76,726,471 ; under the House bill, $21,685,000. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. under the House bill would be 
taxed $7,125,000 ; under the Senate bill, $25,045,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has had in his 
hand one table during part of his discussion, and another table 
during the second part. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is the first table, enlarged at my sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is the same table? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The same table, just enlarged so as to 
show the difference between the House rate and the Senate 
rate. I have inserted this table as enlarged, Mr. President. I 
first had it in the small form, and then had it enlarged. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should be very glad to have a copy 
of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The table, as I said, assumes that the in- 
comes of these corporations for 1917 will be the same as in 1916. 
I have here some data which throw light upon the vast difference 
between the earnings of these big corporations this year and last 
year. I do not wish to take the time of the Senate to read all of 
these statements. They are taken from the Wall Street Journal. 
They are the deductions of that paper, based upon the earn- 
ings of these corporations for the first two quarters of the 
present calendar year. 

Mr. GORE. What is the date of the paper? 

Mr. SIMMONS. August 1 is the date of one extract, and 
August 7 the other. 

August 7, from the Wall Street Journal: 

Bethlehem Steel may have to pay out around 40 


3 in war taxes this year, on account of the fact 
n 1911 and 1912 and 1913 were comparatively small. 


\ 


r cent of its 
t its earnin 
In the first half 


of this year’s estimates of profits for Bethlehem Steel after payment of 
all charges, including preferred-stock dividends, ranged between $90 
and $100 a share on class B and class A common stock. 

Central Leather: ronounced strength in Central Leather is a 
ition of the extraordinary profits this company will 
realize in 1917. In the six months to June 30 Central Leather earned 

24.40 per share on its $39,700,000 commen stock, and this $25 per 
— 5 w L be after deduction of the company's estimates for its excess 


Mr. POMERENE. What is the par value of the shares? 
Nr. SIMMONS. I do not know; this article does not state; 
$100, I assume. 

I will read further: 


Good authorities believe that during 1917 Central Leather will earn 
for its common stock, free and clear of all taxes, a balance of $50. 
Midvale Steel: Midvale Steel has followed the example of the big 
steel corporations, and set up a reserve for the excess profits tax of 
$4,169,000, at the rate of $18,400,000 per annum. Midvale in its half 
po has earned for interest, after taxes, depreciation, and estimated 
ederal excess profits tax allowances, $24,250, 


The next is Industrial Alcohol, which fares about as well. 
Wall Street Journal, August 3: 8 


The company has set aside out of the earnings for the first half of 
1917 the sum of $1,500,000 as a reserve to cover Federal corporation 
taxes. Current earnings greatly in excess of those of 191 when, 
after increasing property account $13,000,000, there was earned $38 a 
share on common stock. Surplus, as of December, 1916, was $10,000,000, 

American Steel Foundries: 


* U 
rofits of corporation for first six months of the 
after deducting for existing corporation 
neome taxes, but without provision for excess profit tax. 

American ‘Tobacco Co., August 9 (includin, hea peed e Sales of 
American Tobacco Co. for five months ending May 31 were $52,000,000, 
compared with $42,000,000 for the first five months of 1916. Earnin 
are showing a gain proportionate with the increase in sales. The 
company should easily show better than $26 a share for its common 
this year, compared with $22 in 1916 and $20 in 1915. (This shows 
heavy increased profits.) 


Excerpt from letter addressed to me August 2, 1917, by one of 
the prominent officials of the American Tobacco Co.: 


It has been su ed that I write you frankly and definitely the 
amount of tax at the American Tobacco Co, will pay as excess 
pons tax under the scheme shown by the Senate Finance Committee ; it 

as been said that the resentation was being made that the American 
Tobacco Co, would, under the plan of excess profits tax proposed 
by the Senate Finance Committee, pay nothing in such taxes. 


Studebaker: Net 
ear amounted to $2,966,198, 


I have gone over the figures as best I can. Without e Aba to 
o into detail, I can say to you that the American Tobacco Co. will 
ave to y taxes under the excess profits tax law Poe eh by the 
Senate Fader Committee, if such becomes a law, including its direct 
ayment and i sopena of payments by subsidiary companies more 
than . Pih k the figures will much more nearly approximate 
$750,000. 


Mercantile Marine, July 31: It was estimated Mercantile Ma- 
rine would show net profits of $26,299,000 for 1916 after all war 
taxes, after interest, and after allowing $4,169,000 for deprecia- 
tion of steamers, 

Corn Products Refining Co., for six months ending June 30. 


Profits: 
$ EEY y AIEE E E AAA ⁵⁵— $9, 344, 
41810 eee ae —. —.' 3. 130, 000 
rr e 
SUEY CRS SE ES OA eee . EYES 1, 703, 000 
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Saturday, August II, 1917. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when my remarks upon this 
bill were suspended yesterday, by the suggestion of adjourn- 
ment, I was discussing the phenomenal war profits disclosed in 
the quarterly returns of certain great corporations in this 
country for the first and second quarters of the present calendar 
year, as compared with 1916. ‘The figures I then presented 
showed that though the war profits of these concerns for 1916 
were astonishingly large, those for 1917 would so far eclipse 
them. as forecasted by the returns for the first two quarters, 
that they would seem small by comparison. 

I had shown that the corporations included in the table before 
referred to made in 1916 war profits on the basis of the Senate 
committee amendments, of about $660,000,000, and would pay 
a war tax, under these smendments, of about $240,000,000 in 
round figures, as against $77,736,000 under the bill as it passed 
the House. 

The net profits of the United States Steel Corporation shown 
by its statement for 1916 amounted to $271,000,000, and its war 
tax for that year under the Senate committee bill would be 
$76.000,000, or about as much as would be paid by all the 
forty-odd companies to which I have referred, under the House 
plan for that year. 

That is to say, Mr. President, according to the table I have 
presented to the Senate, the United States Steel Corporation's 
taxes under the Senate committee bill would be within a million 
dollars as much as the combined taxes of all the 48 corporations 
named in the table, including the Steel Corporation, under the 
House plan. 

I wish now to supplement that statement by reading to the 
Senate a part of an article from the Wall Street Journal of 
August 2 on the operation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion for the first and second quarters of this year. I do this for 
the purpose of showing that while the war profits of 1916 were 
startlingly great they were nothing like what we may expect 
during future war years. Let me read to the Senate. 

I am quoting from the Wall Street Journal of August 2, 1917: 

The allowance of 853.918.872 for war income and excess profits 
taxes made by United States Steel in the second quarter is much 
larger than recent Wall Street estimates, but this is due largely to 
the fact that earnings, not deducting taxes, in the second quarter were 
at the rate of nearly $578,000,000 annually and earnin to which 
the tax is applicable were at the rate of over $490,000, annually, 

Their earnings for 1916 subject to the tax were, as ] now 
recall, $207,.945.953. According to the Wall Street Journal, based 
upon the returns of the second quarter, the earnings of this 
corporation in 1917 subject to the tax will be $490,000,000. 

The Wall Street Journal further says: 

United States Steel in the secend quarter deducted at the rate of 
$215.675.488 annually for war taxes. The tax of $53,918,872 for the 
second quarter js at the rate of approximately 44 per cent on a ce 
of $122.792.408, after all deductions before dividends and before deduct- 
ing the excess profits tax. The $122,792,408 in the second quarter 
is the balance to which the excess profits tax applies. 

After preferred dividends United States Steel reported a balance in the 
second 8 of 862.568.617 available for the common stock, equal to 
about $12.50 a share. This is at the rate of $49.20 a share annually, 
and is a remarkably good showing when it is considered that the corpo- 
ration in the second TRE deducted for war taxes a total equal to an 
annual rate of over $42 a share on the common stock. 

So that after paying dividends upon the preferred stock and 
all the taxes for that quarter there will be left for a dividend to 
the common stockholder for that quarter $12.50, equal to an 
annual dividend of 850 a share, after the payment of everything. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Before the Senator leaves that š 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not finished reading. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to make a remark before the Senator 
leaves the United States Stee! Corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I read further from the same arti- 
cle. I am not reading it all because of its length: 

In the first half of the current year the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion deducted from earnings in connection with war and excess-profit 
taxes nearly $100,000,000, This is at the rate of close to $200,000,000 


a year, or approximately 15 Re cent of the total amount the Govern- 
ment expected to raise annually on a basis of the revenue bill as it now 


stands. 
* * * $ s 2 * 
The original statement of the United States Steel Corporation for 


the first quarter did not give the amount of the war tax deducted, but 
it was probably based upon the tax then proposed of 16 per cent in 


excess of 8 per cent. 
è + * 2 * * * 
This was based upon the rate and plan of the House bill. 


This would mean that there was deducted from earnings, as 
original first quarterly report, close to 810.000.000. wee 


In other words, the amount they estimated at the time for the 
first quarter as necessary to meet the war profits tax was 


$10,000,000, calculated on the basis of the House bill. The article 
proceeds : 

This, added to the additional allowance of $33,865,000 for war taxes 
in the first quarter, makes total war taxes the first quarter $43,- 

That is to say, when they revised their original deduction from 
the earnings on the first quarter, for this tax, they added to the 
$10.000,000 originally taken out to meet the requirements of the 
House bill $33,000,000 more, as made necessary by the higher 
rate, and the plan, of the Senate committee bill, I read again: 

This, added to the additional allowance of $33,865,000 for war taxes 
in the first quarter, makes total war taxes in the first quarter 

43,865,000, compared with 853.918.872 in the second quarter, a total 

or the first haif of the year of $97,783,872. 5 

This shows, Mr. President, that as against 8271. 000,000 war 
profits in 1916 it is estimated that the war profits of this great 
corporation for 1917 will reach $490,000,000, or nearly double 
that for 1916. It also shows that in the first quarter of 1917 
this company set aside about $10,000,000 for war taxes on the 
basis of the House bill, but subsequently added 833.000.000 
8 of the changed basis of the Senate committee amend- 
men : 

But more important still, this shows that in the first of the 
two quarters of 1917, after paying dividends on preferred stock 
and war taxes, there will remain a balance sufficient to pay 
dividends on the common stock for the quarter of $12.50 per 
share, or an annual dividend of $50 a share. 

Mr, President, I have taken the time of the Senate to present 
these facts with reference to this great corporation im full, 
because it establishes beyond controversy that the bill as ap- 
plied to this corporation and to those in its class—and there 
are a great many in its class with reference to profit, though 
none in its class with reference to size of capitalization and 
business—will do exactly what the Senate committee contends 
that it will do, exactly what in the framing of the bill they 
believed and intended it would do. It will so reach them as to 
require them to pay in proportion to the increase in their 
profits resulting from the war and to continue paying according 
as their profits increase. This, we thought. was very desirable. 
Clearly such is the case here. As indicated, the profits of this 
corporation last year were abnormally high, phenomenally 
high—unlike anything before experienced in this country. How- 
ever, high as their profits were and large as their net earnings 
were, they would only have had to pay, under our bill on the basis 
of 1916 earnings, a tax of $76,000,000. This year it is certain 
their profits will have almost doubled, and so their taxes will be 
approximately twice this amount. 

But it shows, another thing, Mr. President, which is equa!ly 
important. A system levying high taxes for the purpose of 
getting revenue and taking no account of the effect of those taxes 
upon the industries from which they are to be withdrawn. would 
be very unjust. But the facts in this case illustrate that under 
these contlitions the heavy tax can be paid and yet leave to the 
taxpayer a profit which neither the owners of that great industry, 
nor the most optimistic financiers in this country have heretofore 
thought possible. After they have paid this Government tax. al! 
other taxes—all other obligations, including the dividends upon 
preferred stock, according to the figures taken from this repre- 
sentative financial publication—there will be left to the stock- 
holder of the common stock of this corporation $12.50 quurterly, 
or at the rate of $50 per share for the year. 

Mr. STERLING. Of $100. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On $100 par value. 

Mr. HOLLIS. And a large part watered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And, as the Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Horus]! very properly says, it is a fact well known to 
everybody that a large part of the stock of this particular cor- 
poration is not represented by actually invested capital, but 
is watered. Who can successfully attack the wisdom or the 
equity of a bill, certainly as applied to this class of corpora- 
tions, which while it brings to the Government a tax of 44 per 
cent upon the profits, lenves to the common stockholders—and 
they are the owners of the property—after all expenses and all 
taxes have been paid, a net return of $50 a share upon stock 
that represents probably much less than $50 of actual invest- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Would it trouble the Senator if I reminded 
him that the net earnings of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion for 1916, which were, as the Senator hus already stuted, 
$271,000,000, were in excess of the total amount that the 
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corporation paid to everyone to work for it, including the 
laborers, office force, salaried officers, and managers? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. President. I have not singled out this corporation for 
nny invidious reason. I have simply singled it out as one of 
a class of at least 20 of the great corporations named in 
the schedule in this table, and with a view to further answer- 
ing an argument that is sometimes made: First, that this tax 
will not adequately reach these big corporations; and another, 
per contra, that the bill will severely and unjustly cripple them 
and make the levy excessive as against them. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Vermont? ý 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. Just one question. Has the Senator any data 
showing whether the stock of the United States Steel is largely 
held by capitalists, or is it very generally distributed among the 
public? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am unable to answer that question. I have 
not looked into that phase of the subject. 

Mr. President, as appropriate to this argument I desire to 
direct attention to the following excerpt from a letter written 
by the manager of one of the important cotton mills in North 
Carolina to the manager of another North Carolina cotton mill 
in reply to a letter protesting the Senate scheme and rates. It 
Says: : 

The strongest argument confronting us is the enormous amount of 
money the Senate bill will gst out of the munition factories and kindred 
industries. This makes the law popular, and when we consider the 
great profits being made by those companies directly out of the war, we 


are forced to conclude that there is some justification for the popularity. 
For illustrative purposes I give you the following: 


Company. Net profits. 


United States Steel. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Lackawanna Steel Š 
American Locomoti ve. 
Baldwin Locomoti ve 


These figures were taken from the Wall Street Journal, and the 
detailed calculations are printed. In addition to this the profits 
of the Du Pont, Hercules, and Atlas Powder Cos. are estimated at 
$101,612,000. Their total excess profits tax amounts to $38,000,000, or 
37 per cent of their net profits. To this must be further added the 
amounts to be received from the independent powder companies, includ- 
Ing the American Powder Mills, the shell, ammunition, and small-arms 
manufacturers, such as Winchester Repeat Arms Co., Remington 
U. M. C. Co., Peters Cartridge Co., Western Cartridge Co., United States 
Cartridge Co., etc. It is estimated that 334 per cent of the entire 
revenue collected under the Senate bill will be derived from what we 
understand as munition industries. Under the House bill they will 
pay, after adding 124 per cent now specifically im „ about one-half 
as much as under the Senate bill. As above stated the United States 
Steel Co. will y under the Senate bill $148,000,000. It is a fact 
that eight munition plants alone will raise as much under the Senate 
bill as the entire House bill will raise. From this it would appear 
that the rates imposed under the House bill can only be temporary, and 
would necessarily have to be raised as additional funds are required. 
With reference to the flat-rate tax a very careful investigation has 
been made and it is estimated that it will require in the neighborhood 
of 25 per cent of the net earnings of all e corporations in this 
country to raise as much revenue as the Senate bill. 


I stated yesterday, Mr. President, that my understanding was 
-that under the bill as passed by the House practically all the 
railroads of the country would escape the operation of this tax, 
I stated that I had that information directly from one of the 
leading representatives of these corporations here at Washing- 
ton. In fact, I believe the gentleman I referred to is the 
Washington representative of all the railroads. 

I have here a statement from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which has been furnished me and which contains cer- 
tain data explaining why the railroads would escape this tax 
under the bill as passed by the House. According to these 
figures, based upon the annual earnings of all the railroads in 
this country, where their earnings were in excess of $1,000,000 
prior to the war, the average net earnings were between 4 and 
5 per cent. During one period the average was about 4 per 
cent; in the other period about 5 per cent. That was prior to 
the war. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator please state what 
years comprise these periods? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is an analysis of operating incomes of 
railways in the United States from July 1, 1890, to June 30, 
1915, published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, It 
gives a comparison of such incomes per mile of road together 
with the book cost per mile. 

For the years 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915 the average 
was 4.56 per cent. That was for the last five years, from 1911 
to 1915, inclusive. Four and fifty-six one-hundredths per cent 
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was the total amount of the profits of the.railroads of the 
country, as ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and as stated in its report. The House bill under its 8 per 
cent exemption provision permits the railroads of the country, 
therefore, before any of their income becomes subject to a tax 
at all to have an exemption almost twice as great as their 
actual earnings; in other words, it attempts arbitrarily to raise, 
and does in fact arbitrarily raise the earnings for the purpose 
of this tax of the railroads of this country from about 4} per 
cent to 8 per cent for the purposes of this exemption. Although 
the roads are making very considerably more now—though not 
realizing the benefit of war conditions, as are the industrial 
corporations, because they are not permitted to fix their prices 
as are industrial corporations—their profits have increased 
solely by reason of the increase in the volume of the business of 
this country. Before they became subject to any tax under 
the House bill they would have to earn, in the taxable year, 
spons 100 per cent more than they earned during the prewar 
period. 0 
I presented yesterday, Mr. President, data which show that 
of the eleven European nations which have adopted a war- 
profits tax, all of them except one, namely, Spain, have adopted 
the same plan now proposed with reference to selecting certain 
test years for ascertaining actual prewar profits. Of course 
they differ as to the number of years; some of them taking 
three years, as we do, some of them two out of three years, 
and some of them three out of five years; but all except one 
adopt the same method that we do. I intended also to bring 
to the attention of the Senate the fact that of the nations of 
Europe adopting a war-profits tax a majority not only prac- 
tically adopted the same prewar test period as we, but they 
also adopted a graduated scheme of levying these taxes ns 
against a flat-rate scheme. Three leading countries of Europe 
haye adopted the flat rate—Great Britain, France, and, I think, 
also Germany; but it is evident that at the outset, not to say 
anything of later increases, the rate of tax imposed by at least 
two of these three countries was so high that there was no 
margin left for graduating the tax. France at first had a 
graduated tax, but increased all the lower rates of that tax to 
a flat rate of 50 per cent. 
I will insert at this point fuller data regarding the practice 
of foreign countries in this connection. 
The countries that have a percentage basis for computing excess 
profits are Spain and Canada. 
Those that have as a basis for excess profits the excess over the 
average of certain prewar years are: 
reat Britain, 2 of the 3 prewar years, 
France, the 3 prewar years. 
Italy, 2 ears, 1913-14. 
Russia, the 2 prewar years. 


Germany, 3 of 5 prewar years excluding best and worst years. 
Austria (business), 3 of 5 prewar years excluding best and worst 


year. 
Austria (individual), year 1913 or years 1911, 1912, and 1913. 
Denmark, 2 of 3 years, 1912-13, 1913-14, and 1914-15. 
Norway, 2 years, 1912-13 and 1913-14. 
Sweden, 2 years, 1913 and 1914. 
Holland, 3 years, 1911, 1912, and 1913. 
The countries having a graduated excess profits tax law are: 
Italy, 10 to 30 per cent of excess profits. 
Russia, 20 to 40 per cent of excess profits. 
Canada, 25 to 75 per cent of excess profits. 
Austria (business), 10 to 40 per cent of excess profits. 
Austria (individual), 5 to 45 per cent of excess profits, 
Denmark, 1 to 25 per cent of taxable income. 
Norway, 5 to 20 per cent of taxable income. 
Sweden, 12 to 18 per cent of taxable income, 
Spain, 25 to 40 per cent of income in excess of fixed percentages 
of capital invested. 
Countries that provide for subnormal business: 
Great Britain, 6 and 7 per cent of 1 ghicos invested. 
France, 6 per cent on capital invested. ` 
Italy, 8 per cent on capital invested. 
Russia, per cent on capital invested. 
Germany, per cent on capital invested. 
Anstria, 6 11675 cent on capital invested. 
Denmark per cent on capital invested. 
Sweden, 5 per cent on capital invested. 
Holiand, 5 per cent on capital invested. 
Canada, 7 and 10 per cent of capital invested. 
Spain, 7 per cent on capital invested. 


Practically every one of these nations has adopted a scheme 
to take care of the subnormal profits during the test years; 
not always the same scheme that we have adopted, but 
one that recognized the principle of taking care of the 
concern with subnormal profits during that period. Gen- 
erally where profits were subnormal they have allowed a 
flat exemption of from 5 to 7 per cent. I think the average will 
probably run about 6 per cent. They have not in any case, as 
is contended by some of the adversaries of the Senate committee 
plan, provided for what may be called a supernormal profit; that 
is to say, where the industry prior to the war was making not 
a low profit but a high profit as compared with other industries, 
they have not denied that fortunate individual or concern the 
benefit, for the purpose of exemption, of the actual profits, 
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There is a vast difference, I ids to say, between extending 
grace to a man who has been unfortunate in business, and who 
lias not been able to make the average rate of profits obtaining 
in his line of industry and the case of the man who has en- 
joyed an excess. No injustice is done by this act of leni- 
ency on the part of the Government to anybody; but if, on 
the other hand, we say to the man “in estimating your war 
profits, which we propose to tax heavily, you shall be required 
to surrender for the purposes of your exemption a part of your 
actual profits, because they happen to be a little higher than 
your neighbor’s profits, because they happen to be a little higher 
than the average profits of those in your industry“; if we so 
treated him, we should be denying him a right growing out of 
the very principle of the tax, for it can not be a war tax 
unless it is based upon the excess of the war profits over those of 
pea. times, or upon normal experience. We have adopted here 
the rule of actual earnings during the test period. The point I 
am making is that without injustice to anybody you may raise to 
the level of representative concerns the peace profits of the man 
who was unfortunate and who made a subnormal profit; you 
do no wrong; you violate no principle of morals or of equity; 
but if you undertake to prescribe the same principle to the pre- 
war supernormal profits and deny the taxpayer the benefit of 
his actual prewar earnings, you do an act that is not only 
wrong but, it seems to me, one which is utterly in violation of 
the fundamental principles of this bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me merely for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to hear a little further from 
the Senator from North Carolina relative to the flat rate upon 
the excess war profits, and why the committce decided upon this 
graduated rate or scale of taxation on this excess. 

I want to say to the Senator that the flat rate for excess war 
profits has appealed to me as a just rate. It is really the basis 
of all taxation. Either there is by law a fixed rate of taxation 
upon the property of everybody or a rate ascertained by divid- 
ing the assessed valuation into the amount of taxes to be raised 
under all systems. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I went into 
that yesterday, I think, pretty fully. I would not like to go over 
that ground again; but I can say to the Senator in a sentence 
what I think governed. We adopted a graduated rate because 
a flat rate would have imposed the same per cent of taxation 
upon a profit of 500 per cent as it would upon a profit of 10 
per cent in excess of the normal, and besides you consider the 
question of the relative ability to pay without working hard- 
ship. We thought you should consider in the levying of this 
war tax, first, the amount of the profit increase and then levy 
your tax in proportion to such increase. A flat rate rests much 
heavier upon concerns making small war profits and much 
lighter upon those making large war profits than does the 
graduated tax. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; but 

Mr. SIMMONS. By the graduated plan we get from the 
man who makes very large profits a larger proportionate 
amount than you get from the man who makes a very small 
profit. 

Mr. STERLING. And yet I can see no difference in principle 
between a tax on excess war profits and a tax upon property or 
upon income. It is all according to a fixed, flat rate, as the 
Senator terms it. 

Now, if the Senator will pardon me, I was very much at- 
tracted to an article—and I suppose the Senator has read that 
article, as other Senators have—in the Review of Reviews, en- 
titled “ War Profits to Pay for the War.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish the Senator 
Recorp and not consume my time. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not desire to put the entire article in 
the Recorp. It may have been put in the Recorp two or three 
times already, and hence I have been a little diffident about pre- 
senting it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can put any part of it in the 
Record in my remarks if he so desires. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well, I will ask at this point that an 
extract from the article referred to be placed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the extract 
from the article will be printed in the RECORD. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


Extract from reprint from July, 1917, Review of Revlews.] 
WAR PROFITS TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 


Mr. Otto Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co, one of those farsighted leaders 
big business,” who are asking that the Government should come to 


would put it in the 


— 


of * 


them and take the money which ought to pay for the war —assumes that 


for the year an me hows will be war-stimulated profits in excess of the 
average profits three years preceding our entry into the conflict 
amounting to $2,000, 000,000 
He advocates a cent tax on this excess. The resulting 
000 can be taken without one-hundredth part of the pareans 
at would be caused eset a typical device for raising one-fortieth of tha 
sum in the bill y the House of Representatives. 

Heads of the 1 — very largest groups of business and financial inter- 
ests admit the righteousness, e . and effectiveness of such a tax 
and advocate it. Ar proms ha of very large intérests suggests a rate 
of 40 per cent the firs per cent the second, and 80 per cent the 

year, if the war ould ry so long. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not think the Senator ought, under 
these circumstances, to expect me to stop and listen to the read- 
ing of an article that has been published in the Recorp several 
times. I am perfectly willing that it should go in, however. 

Mr. President, there are certain other objections which have 
been made to the war-profits tax to which I wish to advert for 
a few minutes. Very strenuous objection has been made from 
some sources to the action of the Senate which includes indi- 
viduals within the scope of this tax. There were quite a 
number of reasons that moved the committee to take this 
action. In the first place, your committee wanted to make this 
war tax as a¥ embracing as possible. It felt that this was the 
one tax that would have to be paid only in proportion to the 
extent to which the taxpayer had been benefited by the war. 
We thought that anybody who out of this great disaster was so 
fortunate as to reap some special financial benefit ought to be 
willing to contribute some portion of that benefit to help u bur- 
dened people to defray its expenses. Therefore, we thought 
that, after the House had included partnerships, it was but right 
and proper that the individual should also be included. The 
individual frequently is engaged in the same character of busi- 
ness as the corporation or the copartnership. In many instances 
his profits are the same as those of the copartnership and those 
of the average corporation as the result of the war. Very fre- 
quently the individual and the partnership are doing the same 
kind of business, with the same amount of capital, subject to 
the same business conditions, and making like profits out of 
this war. We could not see why the copartnership should be 
required to pay on its war profits under these conditions and 
the individual should not. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, under the present income- 
tax law as it has existed since 1913, as it was written in the 
tariff act of that year and as it has been brought forward 
through various amendments in the revenue bills which we have 
passed since then—in all of this scheme of taxation imposing 
taxes upon the normal incomes of the people, the individual 
is included as well as the corporation. If the individual is 
required, along with the corporation, to pay a profits tux in 
times of peace based upon his normal earnings, upon what 
ground should he be cxempt in times of war from paying a tax 
upon his special war profits, just as the corporation and the 
copartnership are required to do? 

Of course, if it could be shown that there was a differenti- 
ation in the profits which the individual made and the profits 
made by the average corporation and copartnership, that might 
have some effect; but, Mr. President, it is a well-recognized 
fact that while there is a class of corporations reaping infinitely 
greater profits out of this conditicn than others, the whole 
people engaged in business, irrespective of the character of that 
business, speaking broadly and generally, are to a greater or 
less extent participating in the benefit of the enlarged profits 
accruing from war conditions. 

By including individuals we have greatly broadened the sys- 
tem of excess profits taxation. We have brought it up to and 
put it upon a parity with our great system of income taxes. 
We have extended it so as to embrace in its all-sweeping pro- 
visions all the war profits made by the skill, the energy, and the 
industry of all the people in this country who are making war 
profits. We have made it as broad and as comprehensive as the 
activities of the country. We have not only required that every 
man who makes war profits shall contribute a part of them to the 
Government to pay the burdens of the war, but we have given 
everybody who is making excessive profits out of the misfor- 
tunes of his country an opportunity to contribute to the carry- 
ing of the burdens which have been imposed upon his fellow man 
as the result of the thing out of which he is reaping his harvest 
of gold. 

But objection has come from some quarters that we ought 
not to include the individual because, forsooth, it will take 
in the farmers of the country, and, for some mysterious reason, 
there seems to be on the part of some an idea that the farmer 
should not be treated as other individuals. Mr. President, I 
am a farmer; practically all that I own is invested in farms; I 
am a son of a farmer; all of my ancestors on both sides have 
been farmers as far back as memory takes us. No man has 
greater sympathy with the farmers of this country than I have, 
and yet, Mr, President, I know that the farmers of this country 
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are reaping as a result of these conditions a rich harvest of gold. 
I know they are making profits such as they never thought of 
in their most optimistic dreams. Why should not the farmer 
be included? Is the farmer exempt from our income tax? 

We have been taxing our people for the last four or five years 
at a pretty lively rate upon their incomes. Nobody has sug- 
gested up to this time that the farmers of the country shall be 
exempt from these income taxes based upon their peace-time 
profits. Nobody is asking now that the farmer be exempt from 
those income taxes. If the farmer should be required to pay a 
tax upon his earnings in peace times, why should he be exempt 
from the requirement that all should pay a tax upon special war 
profits? If he ought to pay taxes upon his peace-time profits, 
the stronger the reason why he should pay a tax upon his war- 
time profits. 

To say that some countries of Europe, small in a territorial 
sense, have exempted the farmers is beside the question when 
you consider the difference between the conditions which ob- 
tained there at the beginning of the war, when these exemptions 
were made, and the conditions which obtain here. England is 
not an agricultural country. The farmers of that country 
contribute but a mite to supplying the people of those islands 
with food. A condition was brought about there that required 
that every possible stimulation should be given to the little 
agriculture that existed. For the purpose of that stimulation 
they allowed them an exemption. But in this broad land of 
ours we not only make all agricultural products we need for our 
own consumption, but enough to feed a goodly portion of the 
remainder of the world. The splendid prices that now obtain 
for agricultural products in this country are sufficient stimula- 
tion, and if they continue at the present rate there is no ques- 
tion about the ability and purpose of the American farmer to 
supply our wants and those of our allies. : 

But, Mr. President, this demand for the exclusion of the 
farmer, I am glad to say, has not come to me from the farmer. 
I do not think he is asking for any such exemption. Neither 
do I believe that the individual, as disinguished from the 
corporation and the partnership, is asking for any exemption 
from this tax. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether the Senator from 
North Dakota thinks that the farmer ought to be exempted 
or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yicld to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think the farmers ought to be ex- 
empted, and I do not know of any instance where the farmers 
were exempt; but that was not the question I wanted to ask. 
The Senator has dwelt at some considerable length upon the 
phase of this question that the farmers are willing to pay their 
share of the taxes, and I believe he is right; but has the 
Senator taken into consideration this phase of the matter—that 
we have recently passed legislation which to a certain extent 
will control the farmer's profits? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator ask if I have taken that 
into consideration? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; or if the committee has taken it into 
consideration? 

Mr, SIMMONS. That legislation has heen passed since the 
committee acted, but I think the committee anticipated it. I 
wish to say to the Senator that while, of course, if farm prices 
fn this country or any other prices go to a point where the 
average man can not buy the necessaries of life, I think they will 
be controlled and ought to be controlled. I have no idea that 
there is any purpose on the part of the Government to cut 
down farm prices so low that there will not be an enormous 
war profit as compared with the peace profit of the farmer. I 
think that probably is also true with reference to wheat. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, the Senator knows that it would 
be necessary to classify the farmers. I do not think the Senator 


Mr, GRONNA. But the Senator knows that the people of the 
South almost unanimousty protested against being included in 
the bill. We had resolutions here by the hundreds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think they ought to have been in- 
cluded. I think the only things that ought to have been included 
were included. } J 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I know of no 
grain farmer asking to be included, either. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to enter into that discussion 
with the Senator. I know that he always rallies to the defense 
when he thinks that anything is done that might affect the 
profits of the producers of certain products. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may say just a word in that connec- 
tion, I recognize the fact that there is always a disposition in 
certain localities and by certain men to get certain advantages 
for those localities. I gave some figures here the other day with 
respect to wheat raisers. I am just as much interested in the 
farmer and his rights and his privileges and his duties as 
any other man. The Congress, in its wisdom, fixed the mini- 
mum price of wheat at $2 per bushel. That is a guaranty 
to every farmer of $2 wheat as a minimum, and every farmer 
ought to be satisfied with that. In my own State, where 
data were gathered by the president of the agricultural board, 
I showed here that the average minimum price which they asked 
was $1.49, and the average maximum price which they asked 
was $2.10}. Now, it does seem to me that the farmers gener- 
ally are very well satisfied—I know they are—as far as the 
wheat proposition is concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator for his very clear state- 
ment. 

Mr. PAGE. Has it ever been urged that the farmer was 
not a good enough bookkeeper to be able to arrive at the neces- 
sary figures? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I have heard that argument. That is 
a mere matter of administration, and I do not think there is 
enough in that to determine the question. That is a were 
matter of convenience, a mere matter of a little expepze of 
keeping accounts. I do not think there is enough in it te affect 
the broad principle that is involved in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Norik 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me just a 
moment, so that the farmers of the country muy not be mis- 
led in the idea that they have a guarantee that their next 
year’s crop will bring a minimum of $2 per bushel. There 
is no obligation in the bill upon the President or upon any- 
one else to guarantee that they will receive that sum, as I 
recall the provisions of the bill. The bifl, for the purpose of 
encouraging the production of grain, provides that the President 
may—not that he must, but if the conditions warrant, he may 
for the purpose of securing the sowing of a proper proportion 
of wheat, make a guarantee; and in case he does so guarantee, 
the price snall not be less than $2 a bushel. 

I want to suy further, in reference to that, because there 
has been some contrary statement made on the subject. that I 
think the provisions of the bill are most fair and generous to 
the wheat-raising farmers of the Northwest. It ts a minimum 
price, and not a maximum price that has been fixed in this bill. 

If the conditions of supply and demand warrant a greater 
price, they will receive it. If the conditions do not warrant 
even that price, and the President sees fit to make this guaran- 
tee, he will make it under certain conditions which the farmer 
must agree to follow, and they will at least receive that amount 
per bushel. That was one of the reasons that governed me in 
voting for the food bill—that the people of my State were well 


could, upon the broad statement and by simply mentioning the protected under the bill. 


farmers, regulate the profits according to the laws which have 
recently been passed. For instance, the cotton farmers have not 
been restricted. I am just mentioning,this because it is a fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator that In the 
committee neither I nor any other member of the committee was 
trying to get an advantage for any product of our States. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I believe that, but I am simply stating 
facts. In the food bill which was passed a few days ago the 
cotton farmer was eliminated from the restrictions in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would not have been a bad thing for the 
cotton farmer if he had been taken in and given a minimum in 
proportion to that given to the wheat farmer. but I do not think 
it would have been good or wise legislation for the country. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to add in connection 
with that subject only the statement that under the present 
income-tax law an exemption is permitted the individual. 
Under the present law the exemption is $4.000 for a married 
man and $3,000 for a man not married nor the head of a family. 
In the bill as reported, the income-tax exemptions for individ- 
nals are still retained, though the amounts are reduced. That 
is a discrimination which the present law makes in favor of 
the individual with reference to income tax. Your committee, 
in proposing to include the individual in the war excess profit 
tax, extended to him a like exemption, but more in amount. 
That is, we allowed the individual a flat exemption of 85.000. 
The farmer or any other individual who is engaged in business, 
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before he will have to pay any tax at all under this provision 


of the law, will be allowed first to deduct an amount equal to 
his average earnings during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, and 
in addition to that he will be permitted, before he is required 
to pay any tax at all, to deduct $5,000 from his war profits. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. BRADY, If the Senator will permit an interruption 
which I think will be beneficial here, I fear I misunderstood 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. Did I 
understand him to say that there was no definite guarantee of 
$2 a bushel for the wheat produced in 1918? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is not, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRADY. On page 10 of the bill that I have before me, it 
speaks of the regulations under the bill, and then it says: 

In such regulations the President pbae rescribe the terms and con- 
ditions upon which woy such producer shall be entitled to the benefits 
of such guaranty. The guaranteed prices for the several standard 
grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 
Northern Spring or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at 
sins! principal interior primary markets. This guaranty shall not be 

3 upon the action of the President under the first part of 

2 but is hereby made absolute and shall be binding until 
May 1 , 1919. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but I do not understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that changes the right of the President to determine 
whether or not he will give that encouragement. He may do 
this for the purpose of encouraging the production of wheat, 
and if he does do that for the purpose of encouraging the pro- 
duction the price which is fixed shall not be less than $2. 
That is my understanding of the bill, taking it altogether. 

Mr. BRADY. My understanding, and I am inclined to think 
it is the understanding of the farmers of this country, is that we 
have given a definite guaranty of $2 a bushel for the produc- 
tion of wheat in 1918. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ‘from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Just one sentence. I will say that it was the in- 
tention of the Senate, I am certain, and the intention of the 
committee—the question was raised in the conference com- 
mittee—that this guaranty of $2 a bushel for the crop of 1918 
should be absolute, the guaranty of a minimum price not to 
be less than $2 per bushel. It is not contingent on anybody’s 
will or on anybody's action. The President could fix a higher 
minimum price than $2, but he could not fix a less price than 
that, and that price is fixed without any action whatever on 
the part of the President. That was the purpose of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRADY. With the permission of the chairman I will 
say that I am very glad indeed to hear the statement made 
by the chairman of the committee. I attended every meeting of 
the committee, and we discussed the matter very thoroughly, 
and my understanding was then and ais now that we gave to 
the farmers of this country an absolute unqualified guaranty 
of $2 a bushel for the wheat that they raise in 1918. If we 
have not done so we have not carried out the purpose of the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish briefly to state to the 
Senate the changes made by the committee in the title of the 
bill relating to intoxicating beverages. In the bill as first re- 
ported to the Senate your committee accepted practically all of 
the House rates imposed in the title. The changes now made 
in the bill are largely due to changed conditions since the bill 
was first reported. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator, before he passes 
from this question of the exemption of $5,000, whether that ap- 
plies to individuals other than farmers or is limited to farmers? 

Mr. SIMMONS.. It applies to all individuals who are subject 
to the war-profits tax. 

Mr. FLETCHER. First you deduct an average 

Mr. SIMMONS. His average earnings during the three years 
before the war, the three test years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; and then you add to that $5,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 


Mr. FLETCHER. And that is exempt. It applies not only 
to farmers, but to other individuals as well? 

: Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and under another provision of this 
bill, if any individual or corporation, or copartnership, made 
during those test years a profit that was low as compared with 
the profits in like business, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon complaint, should find that to be a fact, this bill will permit 
that unfortunate individual, whether a farmer or a merchant or 
a manufacturer, to have an exemption equal practically to the 
average profits during those years of representative concerns 
engaged in the same line of business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see. That is intended to cover any case 
of accident or misfortune that may have happened during those 
years? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; so that the Senator will readily see 
that the man who made a subnormal profit while his neighbor 
was making a normal profit during these prewar years, through 
the operations and application of this provision of the bill, 
will be enabled, in the average that he will be allowed, to get 
the benefit of the standard earnings of others engaged in like 
business. I thank the Senator for interrupting me, because it 
has enabled me to make a statement with reference to the sec- 
tion of the bill relating to subnormal profits that I had omitted 
to make, and which I think ought to have been made. 

Mr. President, the changes made in the rates with reference to 
intoxicating drinks, after the bill was recommitted, from the 
original rates proposed as the bill was first reported to the Sen- 
ate, resulted first from the passage of the food-control bill, con- 
taining, as everybody knows, certain provisions affecting both 
the business of manufacturing liquor and the business of brew- 
ing beer. Secondly, we made the changes because of the peces- 
sity of raising a larger amount of money through taxation—a 
necessity that seemed to be created by a situation that was 
brought to the attention of the committee after the bill had been 
recommitted and which was not fully known to the committee 
when it acted in the first instance, Undoubtedly, Mr. President, 
the prohibition of the manufacture of spirits for beyerage pur- 
poses, and the commandeering powers of the President given in 
the food-control bill, will give to the owners of distilled spirits 
now in bond and in stock a practical monopoly of the market, 
and as a result the prices of such spirits will be greatly in- 
creased, This, together with the revenue needs of the Govern- 
ment, your committee thinks, justifies the additional $1 tax 
that it is proposed to impose upon this product. I do not feel 
that subject requires any elaboration. I think the statement 
is sufficient. 

With the limitations of the stock of distilled spirits it is be- 
lieved by your committee that there would be a greatly enlarged 
demand both for beer and for wine and that a higher tax should 
be levied upon these products. 

The food-control bill does not permit the further manufacture 
of grape spirits or brandy except for the purpose of fortifying 
wines. A part of the wines of this country is now of necessity 
fortified with grape brandy. Another part is fortified with 
distilled grain spirits or alcohol. The law permits the fortifica- 
tion of wines to the extent of 24 per cent alcohol. That is to 
say, if they contain more than 24 per cent alcohol they are not 
taxed as wines; they are then taxed as spirits. 

Under the present law grape brandy, used in the fortification 
of sweet wines—the only kind that requires fértification—is 
practically exempt from taxation. Up to the time of the passage 
of the present tariff act this material was taxed at only 3 cents 
a proof gallon. Under the present law it is taxed at only 10 
cents a proof gallon. Under the bill as it came from the House 
it is proposed to increase this tax only by doubling it, making 
it 20 cents a gallon. 

There are two classes of sweet ‘wines made in this country. 
One, it is claimed, cannot, without injury to its flavor, be 
fortified with this grape brandy. It is necessary to use in the 
fortification of this wine distilled grain spirits, taxed under the 
present law at $1.10 a gallon and $2.20 total tax under the bill 
as by the House. It is proposed in the Senate committee 
amendment to add $1 to that, making the total tax $3.20 a proof 
gallon. 

Mr. President, if grape brandy is to remain taxed as provided 
in the bill as passed by the House at 20 cents, and if the tax 
in the House bill on distilled spirits is to remain, it is evident 
that that class of wine makers who use grapé brandy in fortify- 
ing their wine—the California wine makers use it altogether— 
will have a very great advantage over the wine maker who has 
to use highly taxed distilled spirits. 

In view of the restriction imposed upon the manufacture of 
liquor as a beverage, which limits the entire consumption in 
this country from now to the close of the war to the present 


stock on hand, thereby greatly increasing the demand for beers 
and wines, especially wines containing a large amount—as much 
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as 24 per cent—of alcohol, with consequent increase of price, your 
committee believed that it would be no hardship to add to the 
tax imposed upon the product constituting the chief material 
used in the fortification of probably over 75 per cent of all the 
sweet wines used in this country. 

‘But when we came to deal with that class of wines which 
are produced principally from partially fermented grape juice 
containing, naturally, a small per cent of alcohol, probably not 
over 6 per cent, and which requires the addition of grape 
brandy for the purpose of preserving the sugar and for forti- 
fication—the law allowing the addition of enough of this brandy 
to bring its alcoholic contents to 24 per cent, and still retain 
its character as wine—the committee conciuded, because of the 
fact that such wine is an alcoholic drink, that it contains four, 
yea, six times as much alcohol as beer, and, because of its high 
alcoholic content, will become a popular drink when stronger 
drinks are unobtainable, that this wine was a legitimate subject 
for the higher tax imposed upon distilled spirits. 

Your committee decided, therefore, to change the method of 
taxing this wine by substituting an additional tax of $1.10 per 
proof gallon. The present tax is 10 cents per gallon on wines 
containing not more than 21 per cent of aleohol, and 25 cents 
per gallon on wine containing 21 per vent and not more than 24 
per cent of alcohol. 

There is another class of wines made from grapes grown 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The juice of these grapes, low 
in sugar, after complete fermentation and the addition of cane 
sugar, is fortified with grain spirits, The spirits so used will 
pay a tax of $3.20 per proof gallon under our bill. We have 
doubled the existing tax upon this wine, making it 20 cents and 
50 cents per gallon, depending upon its alcoholic strength. 

We feel fully justified in placing the high taxes on sweet 
wines fortified with grape brandy, as, lacking distilled spirits, 
they will be used in substitution. 

I insert here Table II. showing the present and the proposed 
taxes under this schedule. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE II.— Taz under wine schedule. 


Article. Total. 
Still wines: 
Containing less than | 4 cents per gallon..| 4 cents per gallon. ] Scents per gallon. 
14 per cent alcohol.. 
Containing more 
than 14 percent 
Fortified with 
RD sot | omits per gallon.| $1.10 per. proot| 19 n per wine 
more than 21 gallon. gallon plus $1.10 
eE E ae per proof gallon. 
Containing more | cents per gallon. $1.19 per proof | 25 cents wine 
than gallon. gallon plus $1.19 
vent and = per proof gallon. 
more 4 
5 . 
Not fortified with 
gane bran- 
Containing not Io cents per gallon.| 10 cents per gallon.) 20 cents per gallon. 
more than 21 
1 
Containing more 25 cents per gallon. 25 cents per galloa. 50 cents per gallon. 
cent and not - 
more 2% 
3 
Cham and other | 3 cents per ; pint. 6 cents per 4 pint..| 9 cents per 4 pint. 
gh ly ear- | 1} cents per } pint.) 3 cents per 3 pint..| ai; cents per } pint. 
—.— paw neo 1p cents per § pint. $1.10per proof gal- | 14 cents per 3; pint 
con 3 a 
338 with 2 — ent Fio — 
grape y- 
Not containing |1} cents pint. Iz cents per 4 pint. 3 cents pint. 
products fortified : sa . = mm! 
with grape brandy. 
Grape brandy used ia $1.10 per proof gal- 


10 cents proof | $1 per proof gallon. 
fortifying sweet — * 


We made some other changes in the schedule with reference 
to champagne and other Sparkling wines and things of that 
sort, doubling the House rates, but I do not think it is neces- 
f Ee ERP. OE ip Sonate Be Scones 

em. 

Mr. President, just a word with reference to our changes in 
the tobacco schedule. The Senate committee has only slightly 
changed that schedule, It has somewhat reduced the rates and 


changed the classifications in the bill as passed by the House. 
These changes do not reduce the revenues, but slightly increase 
them. The tax imposed in the House, except upon cigars, just 
doubled the present tax. The rates imposed by the Senate 
committee increases the present rates on an average about 60 
per cent. The department, through its experts and other 
sources of communication, was strongly of the opinion that 
this tax as imposed by the House was too high for revenue 
purposes—that more revenue would be from this source 
by a less tax than by the high rate levied in the bill as passed 
by the House. 

I have here the original estimates, made by the department 
and sent to the Finance Committee, and also to the Ways and 
Means Committee, of the amount of revenue the Government 
would receive by doubling the tax on tobacco products. 

According to this statement the receipts from cigars, ciga- 
rettes, and tobacco for the last fiscal year were $94,000,000, and 
it is estimated if the tax were doubled the additional receipts 
from these sources would only be $53,000,000. 

It will be seen from this statement that the department esti- 
mates that doubling the tax on tobacco and its products will 
increase the present revenue by only 50 per cent. That can mean 
but one thing, namely, that the Government maintains that this ~ 
would result in the increase falling off in tobacco consumption, 
and that is the explanation given to your committee. In other 
words, the department held that the House rate is not a good 
revenue rate, 

If it be true that doubling the tax will result in reducing 
consumption without yielding more revenue than the rate 
proposed in the Senate amendments and approved by the 
department, namely, 60 per cent, it is manifest that the higher 
rate would not benefit the Government because there would be 
no increased revenue, while it would injuriously affect the man- 
ufacturer by curtailing consumption and.reducing the amount 
of his sales. It would likewise be hurtful to the tobacco 
farmer by curtailing the market for his product. The sum of 
the whole matter would be that nobody would be benefited and 
that the consumer of tobacco would have to pay a higher price 
for his tobacco without benefit to anyone. 

According to the estimate of the department sent to the 
Finance Committee we shall receive about $1,000,000 more from 
this source under the 60 per cent increase than we should have 
received under the rate imposed by the House that doybled all 
these taxes. 

There are other sections of the bill I had intended to comment 
upon, but it must be evident to the Senate that I am too wearied 
to longer continue this discussion. 

With some few general observations I shall conclude. 

If I were against this war, if I were out of sympathy with its 
objects so far as we are concerned, if I thought it were an unholy 
war, if I did not feel that it involved the broad question of 
liberty and humanity here and everywhere, if I thought the 
situation involved no danger to my country in the present or the 
future, I might feel differently about these taxes and the great 
burdens they will necessarily impose upon the people. I might 
feel differently about certain suggested exemptions, to which I 
have referred, if proposed under other circumstances; but I 
believe we are engaged in a righteous war, a war of defense 
forced upon us by acts of outrage and aggression to which we- 
could not tamely submis. 

I believe by every consideration of national honor and safety 
we are called upon to meet this condition by war. I know 
money is as essential to the successful prosecution of this war 
as soldiers are, for with money we must equip and feed our 
armies and navies and assist our allies. I believe as a matter 
of duty and patriotism all our people should support the war 
according to their varying abilities. 1 believe that every man 
who loves his country will willingly, yea gladly, contribute to 
its support. 

I know, Mr. President, that there are some, not many I hope, 
who will wish and seek to escape their just contribution. ‘These 
few are the men— 

With souls so dead, 
Who never to themselves hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 

They are the few to whom home and native land have but 
little menning. They are the few to whom this war means 
nothing more than a golden opportunity to profiteer on the 
necessities of a burdened people, to pile up riches and satisfy 
their greed, or to minister to their thirst for indulgence or for 
power. 

We are told that we must -not include individuals in the 
war-profit tax—that at any rate the farmer should be exempt 
from these taxes. 
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I do not believe those who make these statements are author- 
ized to speak for the individual or the farmer. I do not believe 
that the farmer or the individual whatever may be his calling 
in this country is asking for any exemption, Have they said 
to us “ Out of our war prosperity we are unwilling to contribute 
to feed, to clothe, and to pay the meager salaries of the brave 
boys who have joined the colors, and who must soon leave home 
and friends and go to a foreign land to live in the trenches or 
the dugouts, imperiling their health and their lives in defense 
of their country?” Have they said that they were unwilling to 
contribute anything to care for these men when sick or wounded, 
or to pay the expense of bringing their mortal remains back to 
their native land if they shall die from exposure, disease, or 
wounds, or if they are killed upon the field of battle 

Mr. President, no such protests have come to me, and I do 
not expect any such protests to come, 

One personal reference and I am through. I have been told 
that the war-profits tax the Senate amendments impose is 
heavy, and that my part in imposing this tax will count 
against my political future. I have been told that certain in- 
dustries or the representgtives of certain industries in my 
State object to these higher rates imposed in the bill of the 
committee of which I am chairman, and I have been advised 
to beware. I have been told that the farmers of my State will 
resent their inclusion by the Senate committee in the war taxes 
page will hold me, as chairman of that committee, responsible 
to them, 

Mr. President, I do not believe a word of that. I do not 
believe that the people of my State or of this country are 
made of any such stuff. Their past history shows nothing of 
this kind. On the contrary, the records show that they are 
brave, and just, and patriotic. They may be temporarily misled 
and they may misunderstand, but they will be eventually unde- 
ceived, and-understanding will approve. I have no misgiving 
and no fear. 

But however that may be, the confidence reposed in me by 
my constituents in my election to this body on three different 
occasions, as well as the compliment paid me by my colleagues 
of this body in making me chairman of this great committee, 
has devolved upon me a responsibility to my country which I 
dare not shirk nor attempt to evade. As chairman of this great 
committee which has brought in this bill—the greatest of all 
budgets—my duty is to the whole country and to all the people. 
I dare not subordinate that duty to local, sectional, or 
interests or considerations. I dare not subordinate that duty 
to any other consideration than that of obligation to my country 
in the high and responsible position to which my countrymen 
have elevated me in connection with the great undertaking in 
-which we are now engaged. I believe that what has been done 
has been done in response to the urgent needs of the Govern- 
ment to win this war, upon the successful prosecution of which 
-depends the future weal or woe, yea, the very liberties, Mr. 

President, and independence of a hundred million people. Dpon 
the successful prosecution of this war depend not only the 
fortunes of those who live here in this day and generation, but 
the fortunes and the future of those who shall come after us; 
for I believe from the bottom of my heart—as I believe in my 
God—that if this war shall be lost by us and our allies, the 
time will speedily come when, singlehanded, we shall have to 
meet the greatest military power and military machine in all 
the tides of time, backed by 10,000,000 soldiers in arms, flushed 
with victory, with their adequate and efficient navy supple- 
mented by the navies of their vanquished foes, and that we shall 
either have to submit and pay possibly an indemnity equal to 
all the expense that our enemy may be forced to incur er else 
take our chances in a doubtful struggle. 

-Mr. President, the boys who haye gone to the front, the 
2,000,000 that we are now calling to the colors, who possibly soon 
will have to go across the waters to live in the trenches and to 
imperil their lives in defense of the country—these brave boys 
are risking their lives for their country. Why, then, should you 
or I hesitate in this erisis to discharge our duty to our country 
as we see it, to discharge the duty of this hour and of this high 
forum, because, forsooth, it may imperil our political fortunes? 
Are the political lives of members of the Senate and of the other 
House, charged with this great and sacred duty to their country, 
of more consequence to them than are the physical lives of the 
2,000,000 boys whom we have by legislation called into the service 
of our country? 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I desire to speak for only a 
moment. I deem Tt very important that no misinformation 
shall go out to the country this afternoon with reference to 
the minimum guaranty on the price of wheat. When the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. McOCusrerr] remarked that there 
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was no absolute guaranty of that price, I confess that I was 
shocked, for I thought I fully understood the bill relative to that 
matter, and I was certain that there was such a provision; but 
I took up the bill and turned to section 14, and I there found 
this language: 


ty provided for in this 
seasonably and as far in 
fix and fo give 


I confess I could hardly understand how this provision couid 
have been incorporated in the bill without having impressed 
itself upon my mind. I felt so certain that we had provided 
an absolute guaranty of $2 per bushel for wheat that I could 
hardly believe my eyes on reading this language; but in turning 
forward to about the middle of the section, I find that the origi- 
nal provision in the beginning of the section was m 80 
that my first understanding of the bill was fully substantiated, 
That part of the section reads: 


The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for 
the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring or its equiva- 
. not less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary 
marke 


Now here is the essence of the whole section: 

This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the President 
under the first part of this section, but ig hereby made absolute and 
shall be binding unti! May 1, 1919. 

So really it is unquestionably true that there is an absolute 
guaranty to the farmer of $2 a bushel on wheat; and, as I re- 
marked in the opening, I do not want any misinformation to go 
out in regard to this matter, because it might cause a good deal 
of trouble throughout the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a short time ago in this 
discussion, and not having a copy of the food-control bill before 
me, I gave it as my opinion that under the provisions of the 
bill the guaranty was still dependent upon the President first 
finding that an emergency existed requiring the stimulation of 
food production, and that the guaranty of $2 per bushel contained 
in the middle of the section and the guaranty following related 
more to the value and not to the fact of there being a guar- 
anty. However, a second more careful reading. of the bill 
convinced me that I was in error and that the guaranty which 
reads, “ This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action 
of the President under the first part of this section, but is 
hereby made absolute and shall be binding until May 1, 1919,” 
does assure the guaranty to cover the 1918 crop and all that 
shall be marketed prior to the ist day of May, 1919. 

I am pleased to state upon the Reconp that my first conclu- 
sion was erroneous and that every farmer in this country may 
depend, no matter whether or not the President first finds that 
an emergency exists, on receiving for his wheat the equivalent 
of $2 at the principal interior markets for the crop of 1918, 
but not longer than that under the guaranty. 

Mr. BRADY obtained the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I simply want to ask my col- 
league a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
ne the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from North 

kota? 

Mr. BRADY. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask my colleague if he understands 
that the guaranty which he has read applies to the crop of 1917? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; I do not think it does. It applies 
only to a crop that is to be raised in the future. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. McOUMBER. It does not apply to the crop of 1917, as 
I understand it, but it applies only to the crop of 1918. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, there is no guaranty of price for 
the crop which will be raised in 1917, but there is a positive 
ru of $2 per bushel for'the crop that will be harvested 

Mr. President, in these strenuous times it is impossible for any 
Senator to keep in touch with the details of each and every bill, 
and when the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunrser] made 
the statement that he was of the opinion that the price of $2 
per bushel for wheat was not completely guaranteed for any 
year, I felt satisfied that by calling his attention to the matter 
he would correct his statement, for he has at all times and on 
all oceasions been interested in and worked for the benefit of 
the farmer and the producing classes of this country. I hope the 
Senator will understand that it was only for that reason that 1 
called his attention to the fact that we have a positive guaranty 
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as to the price of wheat for 1918; and I am very glad to have the 
Recorp properly corrected, so that a wrong impression relative 
to that matter will not go out to the country. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have learned for the first 
time that this is a positive guaranty of the price of wheat for 
the year 1918. I will ask the Senator from Idaho if we have 
provided a guaranty that the farmer shall have double the 
normal price for his product, how we can expect to oppose a 
doubling of the price of everything else in the near future, 
including iron, steel, aluminum, copper, and coal; and how we 
can expect to resist an increase in wages amounting to double 
the present wage? If that guaranty has been made—and I pre- 
sume from the debate it has been made—my attention has been 
called to it for the first time; and it seems to me the most 
unwise action that could have been devised and that we shall 
have a reckoning regarding it with all vocations and industries. 

I desire to add further that if we are going to raise the 
price level of everything we will find that the wage level will 
also be raised; that the wage earners will look at the price level 
always in order to ascertain what their daily wage will buy, 
and they will maintain the purchasing power of that wage level. 

Mr. BRADY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho allow me to suggest 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRADY. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely desire to suggest to the Senator 
from Nevada that wheat at $2 per bushel does not measure up 
with the wage standard of to-day throughout the United States. 

Mr. BRADY. - Mr. President, I, of course, will not attempt to 
go at any length into the discussion of a bill which has already 
been enacted into law, but I can not at all agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Nevada relative to the guaranty 
of $2 a bushel for the wheat crop of 1918. 

The reason for guaranteeing $2 a bushel for the wheat crop to 
be harvested and sold in 1918 was in order to increase the pro- 
duction of wheat. In the absence of such a guaranty, there 
would probably be a greater shortage in the wheat crop of that 
year, the very year when we will need the supply most, than we 
have had for many years. 

+I happen to be engaged in the farming business at the pres- 
ent time. For the same labor that before war was declared 
could be secured for $2 a day, I am to-day paying in some in- 
stances $4 a day and to quite a large number of men working 
on the farm $3 a day and board. I am paying to men employed 
in connection with irrigating my land $110 a month and board, 
to whom I used to pay not to exceed two-thirds that amount. 
Two dollars a bushel according to the price that the farmer 
has to pay to-day for labor and for the supplies that he must 
necessarily use is no greater price than one-half that price be- 
fore war was declared. 

It seems to me that it is useless for us to discuss the question 
of the doubling of prices generally. Referring to steel, before 
the war the price of steel was from $20 to $28 a ton, while to- 
day it is from $85 to $120 and $160 a ton. Similar increases 
have been brought about in almost every other industry. There 
is not a single article the farmer has to buy for which he does 
not have to pay from 50 per cent to 150 per cent more than he 
did in normal times. 

For that reason I think that it is very evident that this 
guaranty is justified, and that it is a just and equitable provi- 
sion of law. More than that, it does not necessarily mean that 
the price of flour will be doubled. We paid recently $15 a barrel 
for flour. With $2 wheat flour can be produced and manufac- 
tured for less than $9 a barrel. Therefore we not only protect 
the farmer by giving him a guaranteed price but we protect the 
consumer by giving him a food-control bill that will prevent the 
speculator from doubling the price, and at the same time we are 
allowing the farmer a reasonable profit for the work which he 
performs. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have to say with refer- 
ence to the statement of the Senator from Idaho that, while it 
is true that skyrocket prices have been prevailing for some 
time with reference to all commodities, an effort has been made 
and is being made to prevent and to limit skyrocket prices. We 
know that is being done with reference to iron and steel and coal, 
and I presume the efforts will be continued in that direction. 

All that I wish to call attention to is this, that just to the 
extent that we sanction a doubling of the price of any one 
commodity we must yield to the reasoning that will demand g 
doubling of the price of other commodities, for they all have 
a certain relationship to each other; and that, if we double the 
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price of commodities, we. necessarily open up an era in which 
there will be a doubling in the price of labor, because every 
wage-earner will endeavor to maintain the purchasing power of 
his daily wage; and if he finds that that daily wage will only 
buy one-half the flour and one-half the amount of other com- 
modities that it would a year ago, he will insist upon 
doubling his wage. The result will be that as the price level 
rises, we will have the wage level constantly rising in order 
to maintain a proper relation between the two. What will be 
the result at the end of the war? The result will be that the 
prices of commodities will be lifted to an abnormal leyel; that 
the cost of wages will be lifted to an abnormal level; that the 
price of commodities will probably tumble when the world com- 
mences production again under normal conditions; and that the 
wage-earners will endeavor to maintain their wage level; for, 
whilst it is difficult to raise the wage level, it is much more 
difficult.to lower the wage level than it is the price level. So 
at the end of this war we will have a most serious condition, 
involving strikes and disorder, with a view to preventing any 
reduction in the wage level. 

It is with reference to this view that I deplore that we have 
guaranteed an abnormal price for anything. If we guarantee 
an abnormal price for wheat, $2 a bushel, when it has been 
$1, why can not the claim be made that we should guarantee 
abnormal prices for steel, doubling the price of a year ago, 
or for copper or for other commodities? So we will be mov- 
ing in a vicious circle, both the wage level and the price 
level constantly rising, with no advantage to anybody. I do 
not know what solution there is for this problem, but I regret 
exceedingly that we have taken upon ourselves the fixing of an 
abnormal price for an 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, unless some Senator desires 
now to speak on the pending bill, I will ask that it be laid tem- 
porarily aside in order that I may move to take up another bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia temporarily to lay aside the 
unfinished business? ‘Che Chair hears none, and the ‘unfinished 
business is temporarily laid aside. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize 
the construction of a building for the use of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize the construction, of a 
building for the use of the Treasury Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. The Secretary will call the roll. s 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like, Mr. President, to say that 
the Senate took an adjournment at the time this bill was the 
unfinished business and a roll call had been had on the question 
of its passage, the roll call disclosing the absence of a quorum. 
The bill has been displaced as the unfinished business, and comes 
up as a new matter on a motion for consideration. If it were 
the unfinished business and the Senate had taken a recess, of 
course the calling of the roll would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to hold 
that thé bill has only lost its position as the unfinished business. 
When the bill was last under consideration, the question being 
on its passage, the roll was called but developed the lack of a 
quorum, whereupon the Senate adjourned. The Chair rules 
that the question is the calling of the roll on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to say a few words in regard 
to that matter. If that is true, it certainly is contrary to what 
has been universally held, as I understand. The Senate having 
taken an adjournment and the measure having been displaced 
as the unfinished business, when it comes up again it comes up 
as new matter. I think the rule has been that where a measure 
has been displaced as the unfinished business and an adjourn- 
ment takes place, when it comes up again it comes up as new 
matter, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair will hold that it comes before the Senate with the yeas 
and nays ordered on the question of its passage, and that the 
roll must be called. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that is true, I withdraw the request, 
because we probably have not a quorum present. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Virginia for the consideration of the bill 
is withdrawn. 

ALLEN M.. SUMNER. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 2117) to appoint 
Allen M. Sumner captain on the active list of the United States 
Marine Corps. This bill has been favorably: reported by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. It is designed to reinstate on the 
active list of the Marine Corps a former officer who had an 
excellent record in the service. I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to the present consideration: of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2117) to. appoint 
Allen M. Sumner a captain on the active list of the United 
States Marine Corps, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 5, 
after the word “kind,” to insert: 


Provided further, That the said Allen M. Sumner shall be carried as 
an additional number in the grade to which he may be — 
under the provisions of this act, and in any higher grade to w he 
may hereafter be promoted: And provided further, That- mes oh said 
Allen M. Summer be credited with his service as an officer in the 
Marine Corps Reserve from April 7, 1917, the date of his assignment 
to active service upon mobilization. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
gy by and with the advice and rrine of the Senate, to appoint Allen 
M. Sumner a captain on the active list of the United States Marine 
Corns. in the ace on s list of captains to Which, he e would cy entitled 


reason of 
Marine Corps in compari 


ct: 
lish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy his physical, — 
N on pang fitness for such appointment : Provided 


That th en M. Sumner shall not = Brag es see act be 

entitled ‘to bea or emoluments of any further, That 

— said Allen umner shall be — as an additional number in 
the grade to which he may be appointed under the provisions of er 


act, and in any higher grade to which he may h be ager 
And provided further, That the said Allen M. Sumner be 
his service as an officer in the Corps Reserve from April 75 1817. 
the date of his assignment, to active service upon mobilization. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I.move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 


35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, August 13, 


1917, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Hrecutire nominations received by the Senate August II, 1917. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 
Beverly D. Evans, of Sandersville, Ga., to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of Georgia, vice William 
Wallace Lambdin, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eaccutive nominations confirmed ty the Senate August 11, 1917. 
RECEIVER or PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Thomas Corbally to be receiver of public moneys at Grent 
Falls, Mont. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN: THE Navy. 
MARINE CORPS. 


The following- named probationary second lieutenants to be 
probationary first lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 

Robert S. Hunter, 

Glenn D. Miller, 

Burwell H. Clarke, 

Walter G. Sheard, 

Charles A. Wynn, 

Thomas E. Watson, 

Roger W. Peard, 

Herbert Rosenzweig, 

Paul Brown, 

Edward S. Chandler, 

Charles A. Howell, 

Charles P. Gilehrist, 


Lloyd L. Leech, 

George C. Hamner, } 

James M. Bain, 
Harold S. Fassett, 

Karl I. Buse, 

John R. Martin, 

Gustav Karow, 

Jesse H. Fugate, jr., 

Samuel A. Woods, jr., 

Raphael Griffin, 

Horace- C. Cooper, 

Peter C. Geyer, jr., 

James E. Davis, 

James T. Moore, 

William C. Byrd, 

George B. Reynolds, 

David H. Owen, 

Joseph E. Brewster, 

Nimmo Old, jr., 

Benjamin T. Cripps, 

Louis W. Whaley, 

John M. Arthur, * 

James F. Jeffords, 

Jacob M. Pearce. jr., 

Gordon Watt, 

Thomas P. Cheatham, 

Thomas E. Bourke, 

William C. James, 

Daniel E. Campbell, 

William B. Black, 

Maurice G. Holmes, 

Charles C. Gill, 

James E. Betts, 

Norman S. Hinman, 

George Faunce Adams, 

Wethered Woodworth, 

James W. Webb, 

John M. Tildsley, 

Le Roy P. Hunt, 

Louis E. Woods, 

Edward R. Rhodes, 

Harry K. Cochran, A 

Donald R. Fox, 

William MeN. Marshall, 

George H. Scott, 

Alexander Galt, 

Paul R. Cowley, 

Allen W. Harrington, jr., 

Bailey M. Coffenberg, < 

Eugene F. C. Collier, 

Evans O. Ames, 

Stanley M. Muckleston, 

William H. Davis, 

Richard N. Platt, 

William E. Williams, 

William W. Scott, jr., 

Franklin A. Hart, 

George Franklin Adams, 

George W. Spotts, 

Bruce J. Millner, 

Emmett W. Skinner, 

Jesse J. Burks, 

William LaF. Crabbe, 

Harlan E. Major, and 

Frank L. Morris. 

The following-named second lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
to be first lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 

John D. Nevin and 

William P. Richards. 

Quartermaster Clerk Robert W. Maxwell to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps. 

The following-named* noncommissioned officers to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 

Sergt. Maj. Clarence N. McClure, 

Sergt. Maj. Michael Kearney, 

Sergt. Maj. Bror G. Brodstrom, 

Sergt. Maj. Angus Wilson, 

Sergt. Maj. Fred Lueders, 

Quartermaster Sergt. Abel E. LeBlanc, 

First Sergt. John F. Duffy, 

First Sergt. Harry H. Couvrette, 

First Sergt. Frank Patterson, 

First Sergt. Charles G. Knoechel, 

First Sergt. Charles F. Merkel, 

First Sergt. Charles F. Finger, 
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First Sergt. William S. Robinson, 

First Sergt. John Kearns, 

First Sergt. James E. Snow, 

First Sergt. Harry L. Jones, 

Gunnery Sergt. John W. Hingle, 

Gunnery Sergt. Earl C. Nicholas, 

Sergt. Joseph Reardon, 

Sergt. William L. Erdman, 

Sergt. Frank N. Gilmore, and 

Sergt. George L. Littlefield. $ 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps: ° 

Mark A. Smith, 

Timothy J. Holland, = 

Vincent E. Healy, 

Charles D. Sniffen, 

Wälter A. Powers, 

William H. Abrams, 

Edmund G. Chamberlain, 

Clarence E. Nelson, 

Herman R. Holljes, 

George H. Martin, jr., 

Benjamin DeW. Knapp, 

Robert J. Archibald, and 

Gilder D. Jackson, jr. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Junior hydrographic and geodetic engineers to be hydrographic 
and geodetic engineers. 


Harry A. Seran. 

Clem Leinster Garner. 

John Henry Peters. 

Jean Hodgkins Hawley. 

Eoline Richmond Hand. 

Paul McGeorge Trueblood. 

Frederick Bernhard Theodore Siems. 
Alfred Modesto Sobieralski. 

Richard Russell Lukens. 


Aids to be junior hydrographic and geodetic engineers. 


Arthur Sidney Hallberg., 
Maurice Eli Levy. 
Robert James Auld. 
William Harold Clark. 
Jack Senior. 

Sylvanus Davis Winship. 
Raymond Pugh Eyman, 
Léo Cuthbert Dyke. 
Chester Howard Ober. 
Conrad Turner Bussell. 
William Henry Kearns, 
Leonard Harold Zeman. 
George Clay Jones. 
Charles Shaw. 

Car] Alexander Egner. 
Gardiner Luce. 

Oliver Scott Reading. 
Bert Clinton Freeman. 
Lyman Davis Graham. 
Douglas Karr. 


Deck officer to be junior hydrographic and :geodetic engineer. 
Leroy Preston Raynor. 


Deck officers to be aids. 


Charles Keith Green. 

George Henry Durgin. 

Paul Vaux Lane. 

Roland Drew Horne. 

Robert J. Hole. 

Frederick Estell Joekel. : 

Harold Warren Pease. = 
Benjamin Galos. 

John William Cox. 

George Lawrence Bean. i s 
George Russell Hartley. 

Fritz Charles Nyland. 

Aaron Louis Shalowitz. 

Wilmer Otis Hinkley. 


POSTMASTER, 
ALASKA, 
John W. Stedman, Wrangell. 


À SENATE. 


Moxpay, August 13, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou hast given to us this good land for our 
heritage. We pray for Thy grace that we may ever prove our- 
selves a people mindful of the Divine favor. Prevent us from 
every evil thing, and prosper us in our effort to liberate the 
spiritual forces of this and every other land. Establish a larger 
life upon the basis of the revealed will of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lerd. We ask it for His name’s sake. Amen. 

Mr. SMOOT; Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Hardwick McKellar Sherman - 
Beckham Husting MeNary Simmons 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Myers Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Sterlin; 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Kellogg Owen Trammell 
Dillingham Kendrick Page Vardaman 
Fletcher 5 Pittman Wadsworth 
France iray Poindexter Weeks 
Gerry 15 ollette peed Williams 
Gore K Shafroth 

Gronna McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable abs 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness. I 
will state that he is paired with the senior Senator from North 
rapa he [Mr. McCumber]. This announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleágue [Mr. Watsu] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FBRELINGHUYSEN]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Roprnson]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] on account of 
important business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia 
IMr. Gorr], on account of illness. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. HardING, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Stone, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. 
THompson answered to their names. 

Mr. Martry, Mr. PENROSE, and Mr. BANKHEAD entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Journal of the proceedings of the last legislative day will be 
read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. FLETCHER and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Binah M. West 
Review of the Woman's Benefit Association of the Maccabees, 
of Forth Worth, Tex., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pilot Point, 
of the Woman's Methodist Missionary Society of Mount Vernon, 
of the Woman's Missionary Society of Wharton, of the Woman's 
Missionary Society of Irene, of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of Hale Center, of the Woman’s Missionary Society of Paris, of 
the Missionary Society of Pittsburgh, and of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Stephenville, all in the State of Texas, pray- 
ing for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for the enactment of legislation 
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to permit an exchange of censored mails between the United 
States and Hungary, which were referred to the Committee on 
FoPeign Relations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a telegram from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in reference to the industrial 
condition there. I will not take the time of the Senate to have 
it read, but I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., August 12, 1917. 
Hon. WESLEY JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please say to Congress that the lumber Industry of the Pacific North- 

west Is not opposed to a national eight-hour day within the lumber in- 


dustry, but can not grant a regional eight-hour day, as ur; by the 
Secretary of War in telegrams of August 10, without wreck the in- 
dustry, which employs 60 per cent of all wage earners in this State, and 


upon which practically all other business and industry here is largely 
dependent. This convulsion of the lumber industry, if forced to grant 
a regional S-hour day on 10 hours’ pay, would come through an imme- 
diate increase of 25 per cent in the cost of manufacturing Pacific North- 
west lumber, which now is unable to successfully compete east of the 
Mississippi River with lumbet from the Lake States and the South, 
which lumber reaches the gnc consuming markets of the country 
on shorter freight haule and tower freight rates. The Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry is now paying common labor the highest wages paid in 
the lumber industry of this or any other country. Common labor in 
Washington and Oregon is receiving from $3 to $3.50 a day as compared 
with from $1.75 to $2 for similar labor at mills of the South, at which 
mills the Government is not now seeking to enforce an eight-hour day. 
Please make it plain also that our industry is not delaying the Nation's 
great war aircraft program. It has not yet received an order for a 
stick of lumber for that purpose. The industry has pledged the Secre- 
94 of War that when orders and specifications do come it will furnish 
material as fast as required. In the meantime the season for most efi- 
ciently getting out this material is fast slipping away and our mills are 
refusing commercial contracts In order that every available resource and 
manufacturing capacity may be ayailable for Government uirements, 
In this war there is just as much patriotism in ind as there is in 
individuals, and there is just as much patriotism in the State of Wash- 
ington, outside the striking Industrial Workers of the World, as there is 
in the city of Washington. Lumber prices from the Pacific Northwest 
for cantonments and ships ate lower than from any other region and 
the service has been such that the men at the front will not have to pay 
the price of delays, so far as this industry is concerned. Consult Forest 
Service Report No. 114 and Federal Trade Commission in substantiation 
of statement that we on an S-hour day at 10-hour pay can not compete 
with other producing regions unless S-houx day is made national within 
the industry. The strike here is primarily Industrial Workers of the 
World, who announce that when eight-hour day is won they will ue 
ceed to shorten the working day in this industry to six hours. Con- 
cerning our industrial conditions and already restricted ee 
consult Dr. Wilson Compton, who recently investigated this ustry 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 
West Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
ROBERT B. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Mr, VARDAMAN. I present a petition signed by a large num- 
ber of citizens of Oktibbeha County, Miss., respectfully urging 
upon Congress the immediate passage of the bill H. R. 5181, the 
purpose of which is to prohibit the sending of conscripted or 
drafted men outside of the territorial limits without their consent. 
The petition consists of cnly about four lines, and I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Oktibbeha County, Miss., respectful. 
urge upon Congress the Immediate passage of II. R. 518i, 8 AOnA 
June 25. 1917, by Hon. WILLIAu E. Mason, of 1 75 7 


FULOHAM 
{And 62 others). 

Mr. ASHURST. I present resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Coconino Cattle Growers’ Association, which 
I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: t 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., August 8, 1917. 
Hon. HENRY ASHURST, 

Washington, D. O. : 

Dear Str: At the regular annual eager y of our association on August 
1 the following resoiution was unanimously adopted: 

“ Whereas a bill has been introduced in the Senate of the United States 
by Senator Gore prohibiting the interstate transportation of cows 
and calves for slaughter ; an 

“ Whereas in the judgment of the Coconino Cattle Growers’ Association 
it will not serve the purpose of increasing the production of meat- 
food animals, because the grasses on our ranges are limited and 
we can better subserve the purpose of fattening and slaughtering 
the old cows and retaining the young stock upon the ranges; and 

„ Whereas it is the experience of the stockmen that old cows left on the 
range wil! perish during the winters, after eating a lot of grass, 
causing the younger cattle to suffer loss of flesh, if not death; and 

“ Whereas the most economic use of old cows and their calves can be put 
to is by fattening and slaughter: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Coconino Cattle Growers’ Association in annual 
meeting assembled this Ist day of August, 1917, That you be requested 
to do all in your power to see that said bill does not pass.” 

And the secretary instructed to present this matter to you. 

Since this matter is of vital importance to the stock-raising- Ae 
of our State, we most earnestly request your assistance against this bill. 

Very truly, yours, 
THE COCONINO CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By T. E. MCCULLOUGH, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I present a resolution adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz., which I ask te have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the United States is now at war; and 
Whereas to 3 prosecute the war and afford the best protec- 
' tion for the lives of those who wili carry the arms of the country to 
the front, the utmost diligence must be exercised in all industries, and 
eyery citizen must do the work for which he is especially fitted; and 
Whereas large numbers of people are reported to be in-idleness, while 
at the same time certain industries suffer for lack of help: Now, 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz., urge upon 
the Arizona delegation in Congress the need of a census of labor, and 
recommend that an industrial drafting service be devised to be in oper- 
ation during the war; and be it further 
Resolved, That we recommend legislation be enacted which wiil pro- 
hibit in sen form adyvocation of crime, sabotage, violence, and any 
unlawful methods of securing industrial or political reforms. 
Dated at Phoenix, Ariz., this 3d day of August, 1917. : 
H. J. McCtune, President. 
Harry WELCH, Secretary. 


LOYALTY LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


Mr. ASHURST. I have a copy of the constitution of the Loy- 
alty League of America, which I ask to have printed in the 


RD. 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the-Recorp, as follows: 
CONSTITUTION OF THE LOYALTY LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
TREAMBELE, 


To loyally stand for our country in the pending world crisis; to pro- 
mote a patriotic and militant spirit among our people; to exterminate 
the Industrial Workers of the World; to curb the treacherous alien; 
to fight disloyalty, anarchy, and treason; to preserve order; to rotect 
life, liberty, and property and to see to it that every law-abiding inhabi- 
tant of the community is unmolested by threat, epithet, taunt, or 
9 in the enjoyment-of his right to pursue his own lawful course. 

hat the members of the aot ha Longue of America do hereby ordain 
u 


and adopt the following constitution : 


ARTICLE TI. 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the Loyalty League 
of America, 

Sec, 2. Its affairs shall be conducted by an executive committee com- 
posed of one delegate from each subordinate local league, or other 
organization affiliated herewith, 

EC, 3. The. officers thereof shall be the t. 
secretary, and treasurer, who shall serve for a period of one year and 
until their successors are elected and qualified. 

The president may appoint such subcommittees as may be deemed 
necessary. 


resident, one vice presiden 


ARTICLE IT. 


Section 1. The wenger her of all Loyalty Leagues and affiliated 
organizations shall be limited to loyal male American citizens and such 
aliens as have declared their intentions to become citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That no one shall become a member of the Loyalty 
League who shall not be acceptable to a majority of the membership 
of the league for which application is made. 

Sec. 2. The executive committee may adopt by-laws consistent with 
this constitution, Which, when promulgated, shall be obligatory upon 
all subordinate organizations. 

Sec. 3. The central organization shall be maintained by an assess- 
ment of $1 per year upon each member of each local organization, to be 
collected by each local organization and transmitted to the treasurer 


of the central organization. 
Szc. 4. Upon this constitution being read and approved by a majority 
vote of the local organization, application for a charter from the execu- 


tive committee shall be requested. Upon receipt of such request the 
executive committee shall issue charter, 

Snc. 5. Oath: I solemnly swear as a member of the Loyalty League 
of America not to commit any acts during the term of the war now being 
wa y the United States against Germany that will in any way 
interfere with or embarrass the United States Government in its prose- 
cution of the war, particularly that would curtail the production of any 
commodity. I will not lend any aid or encouragement to any cnemy of 
the country within or without, and I promise to use my best efforts to 
discourage the use of unpatriotic language and to assist in bringing 
persons guilty of treason to justice, and to assist in the conservation 
of foodstuffs and otherwise cooperate to reduce the cost of living. 


ARTICLE 111. 


Section 1. The constitution may be altered or amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, provided notice 
of the proposed change shall have been presented at the previous meeting 
or given in the call for the meeting at least 30 days before the meeting, 
Any alteration or amendments to the constitution shall take effect 90 
days from the date of adoption: Provided, That the league by a three- 
fourths vote may make aby alterations or amerdments to the consti- 
tution effective at once, 

Signed and adopted at Phoenix by the members of the convention 
this 6th day of August, 1917. 

William Merrill, president; S. P. Applewhite, secretary; 
Charles M. McKean, M. L. Moran, William Gunn, B. F. 
Baker, J. J. Cain, George F. Stoneman, H. E. Conlon, 
F. E. Calkins, George R. Hill, A. E. Hinton, W. II. Arch- 
deacon, W. 8 Schlotzhauer, N. C. Bledsoe, J. B. Cook, 
Joseph H, Kibbey. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp this condensed statement from the Atlantic Deeper 


Waterways Association, entitled “ Why not tell the truth about 
the river and harbor bill?” 
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I may add to that statement the further fact that of the sum 
which. will be required to complete the projects adopted in this 
bill nearly one-half will go to the harbors of New York. I ask 
that the statement may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorn, as follows: 

Way Nor TELL THE TRUTH ABOUT THE River AND HARBOR BILL? 

LA statement from the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association.] 

That the river and harbor bill of 1917, drawn in accordance 
with the estimates of the Chief of Engineers and approved in 
advance by the Secretary of War and the President, is a wise 
and practical measure is evident upon a study of its schedules. 


“The criticisms of the bill that have been going the rounds of 


the press have been due mainly, in our judgment, to the fact that 
representatives of the press have not analyzed the text of the 
bill nor considered the reasons for the various items so abun- 
dantly stated in the committee report. They have found it more 
convenient, under pressure of other work, to use ready-made 
statements emanating from a small, self-righteous, and pecul- 
iarly reckless minority. ‘Waste and extravagance’ is the 
catchword; no practical need for the work, millions going into 
little creeks, rivers that ought to be paved, streams that should 
be stood up on edge.“ And where sectionalism still appeals, the 
most is intended for distribution in the South.“ 

“We deny all these statements and challenge Members of 
Congress and representatives of the press to eite facts in support 
of them. They are not true. 

“The river and harbor bill as it finally passed Congress car- 
‘ried a total of 527, 826.150. Of this, 51.5 per cent, or $14,344,250, 
is for maintenance and improvement of ocean harbors on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico; 8.1 per cent., or $2,261,100, is for maintenance and im- 
provement of inland lake harbors and channels; 81.8 per cent, 
or $8,725,000, is for maintenance and improvement of five lead- 
ing inland rivers, under projects previously adopted by Con- 
gress ; 1.2 per cent, or $325,000, is for examinations, surveys, and 
a commission ; and there remains only 7.9 per cent, or $2,170,800, 
to cover all other projects in all parts of the country; mainte- 
nance and improvements of river, harbors, canals, waterways, 
and removal of obstructions. Where are the ‘millions for 
creeks’ and the ‘chunks of pork’ for favored sections? Where 
are the ‘items tacked on by individual Members’? Every item 
refers to a War Department report and estimate, and the total 
allowed by Congress is less than the War Department requests, 

“That is the truth about the river and harbor bill of 1917. 
The rest is ignorance, prejudice, and misinformation. 

In support whereof a classified summary compiled from the 
official bill is subjoined. Let the pork hunters point out the 
pork! 
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TREATY OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask to have printed in the Recoxp the treaty 
of the holy alliance with the amendment of 1822, known as the 
secret treaty of Verona, with a memorandum in relation thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not hear what the request was. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask to have printed in the Recorp the treaty 
of the holy alliance, of about four or five clauses, and the treaty 
of Verona, attached as an amendment to it, declaring a world 
war on democracy by the organized sovereignties of Europe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND Russia, SIGNED AT Panis 
SEFTEMRER 18-26, 1815. 
[Translation,] 

“In the name of the most holy and indivisible’ Trinity. 

“Holy alliance of sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prus- 
sia, and the Emperor of Russia, having, in consequence of the 
great events which have marked the course of the three last 
years in Europe, and especially of the blessings which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to shower down upon those States 
which place their confidence and their hope on it alone, acquired 
the intimate conviction of the necessity of settling the steps to 
be observed by the powers, in the reciprocal relations, upon the 
sublime truths which the holy religion of our Savior teaches. 


“ GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL RELATIONS. 


“They solemnly declare that the present act has no other ob- 
ject than to publish, in the face of the whole world, their fixed 
resolution, both in the administration of their respective States 
and in their political relations with every other Government, to 
take for their sole guide the precepts of that holy religion, 
namely, the precepts of justice, Christian charity, and peace, 
which, far from being applicable only to private concerns, must 
have an immediate influence on the councils of princes and 
guide all their steps as being the only means of consolidating 
human institutions and remedying their imperfections. In con- 
sequence, their majesties have agreed on the following articles: 

“PRINCIPLES OF THB CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

“ARTICLE I. Confgrmably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, 
which command all men to consider each other as brethren, the 
three contracting monarchs will remain united by the bonds of 
a true and indissoluble fraternity, and, considering each other 
as fellow countrymen, they will on all oceasions and in all 
places lend each other aid and assistance; and regarding them- 
selves toward their subjects and armies as fathers of families, 
they will lead them, in the same spirit of fraternity with which 
they are animated, to protect religion, peace, and justice. 

" PRATERNITY.AND AFFECTION, 

“ART, II. In consequence, the sole principle of force, whether 
between the said governments or between their subjects, shall 
be that of doing each other reciprocal service and of testifying 
by unalterable good will the mutual affection with which they 
ought to be animated, to consider themselves all as members of 
one and the same Christian nation, the three allied princes 
looking on themselves as merely delegated by Providence to 
govern three branches of the one family, namely, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, thus confessing that the Christian world, of 
which they and their people form a part, has in reality no other 
sovereign than Him to whom alone power really belongs, be- 
cause in Him alone are found all the treasures of love, science, 
and infinite wisdom; that is to say, God, our Divine Savior, the 
Word of the Most High, the Word of Life. Their majesties 


consequently recommend to their people, with the most tender 
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solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that peace which arises 
from a good conscience and which alone is durable, to strengthen 
themselyes every day more and more in the principles and 
exercise of the duties which the Divine Savior has taught to 


mankind, 
“ ACCESSION OF FOREIGN POWERS. 


“ART, III. All the powers who shall choose solemnly to avow 
the sacred principles which have dictated the present act and 
shall acknowledge how important it is for the happiness of 
nations, too long agitated, that these truths should henceforth 
exercise over the destinies of mankind all the influence which 


belongs to them, will be received with equal ardor and affection. 


in this ‘holy alliance.’ 
“Done in triplicate and signed at Paris, the year of grace 
1815, 14/26 September. 


“FRANCIS. II. s.] 
“ FREDERICK WILLIAM. II. s.] 
“ ALEXANDER. II. 8. ]“ 


“On the 26th of September, 1815, Francis, Frederick William, 
and Alexander addressed the following letter to the prince 
regent of Great Britain to accede to the treaty of the holy 
alliance, as follows: 


„The sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and Russia to the prince 
. regent of Great Britain. 


“*Paris, September 26, 1815. 


„Sim Our BROTHER AND Cousin: The events which have 
nflicted the world for more than 20 years have convinced us 
that the only means of putting an end to them is to be found 
in the most free and most intimate union between the sovereigns 
whom divine providence has placed over the heads of the peo- 
ples of Europe. 

The history of the three memorable years which are about 
to pass away bear witness to the beneficial effects of which this 
inion has been for the good of mankind; but in order to assure 
to this bond the soiidity which the grandeur and the purity of 
the aim to which it tends imperiously demands we have thought 
it should be founded on the sacred principles of the Christian 
religion. 

“*Deeply convinced of this important truth, we have con- 
cluded and signed the act which we now submit to the consid- 
eration of your royal highness. Your royal highness may be 
assured that its object is to strengthen the relations which unite 
us, in forming of all the nations of Christendom in one single 
family and assuring them by this, under the protection of the 
Almighty, happiness, security, the benefits of peace, and the 
bonds of fraternity forever indissoluble. We deeply regretted 
that your royal highness was not united with us at the impor- 
tant moment when we concluded this transaction. We invite 
you, as our first and most intimate ally, to agree with it and 
to complete a work singularly consecrated to the good of man- 
kind and which we ought to consider the best reward for our 
efforts. 

“© FRANCIS. 
“* FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
“t ALEXANDER, 
“Orr BROTHER AND COUSIN, 
“*The Prince Regent of Great Britain? 


“To which the prince regent replied as follows: 


2. The prince regent of Great Britain to the sovereigns of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, respectively. 


“s CARLTON. House, October 6, 1815. 


„Sin My BROTHER AND Cousin: I have had the honor of re- 
ceiving your imperial majesty’s letter, together with the copy 
of the treaty signed by your majesty and your august allies 
at Paris on the 26th of September. 

As the forms of the British Constitution, which I am called 
upon to administer in the name and on behalf of the King, my 
father, preclude me from acceding formally to this treaty in the 
shape in which it has been presented to me, I adopt this course 
of conyeying to the august sovereigns who have signed it my 
entire concurrence in the principles they have laid down and in 
the declaration which they have set forth of making the divine 
precepts of the Christian religion the invariable rule of their 
conduct in all their relations, social and political, and of cement- 
ing the union which ought ever to subsist between all Christian 
nations; and it will be always my earnest endeavor to regulate 
my conduct in the station in which Divine Providence has 
vouchsafed to place me by these sacred maxims and to cooper- 
ate with my august allies in all measures which may be likely 
to contribute to the peace and happiness of mankind. 


With the most invariable sentiments of friendship and 
affection, I am, 2 2 
Sir, my brother and cousin, 
“*Your imperial majesty’s good brother and cousin, 
4 i “* GEORGE, P. R. 
„HIS IMPERIAT. MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
„Prussia and Russia, respectively.) ” 


MENO. 

“Tt will be observed that this treaty of the holy alliance 
was signed by the sovereigns themselves, and not through their 
representatives, 

“This treaty was drawn at the instance of Alexander I. The 
King of Prussia signed the paper from motives of friendship 
for the Czar. : 

“ Metternich, the prime minister of Austria, observed with 
regard to this treaty: 

“* C'est du verbiage —that is, ‘merely a matter of words.’ 

Its only significance was an appeal to the religious senti- 
ment of the people of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and never 
exercised the slightest restraint upon their rulers. The holy 
alliance made Christianity the cloak under which the kings of 
Europe tried to perpetuate the helotage of their subjects, Met- 
ternich was the ablest, the most skillful spider in all the chan- 
celleries of Europe, working for autocracy. 

“Alexander I had really humane impulses and a democratic 


| Spirit, but Metternich surrounded him with spies, who con- 


stantly whispered to Alexander suspicions of the people, mak- 
ing Alexander believe that he was in deadly danger of assassi- 
nation from the people, until he was persuaded that only the 
iron hand of absolute monarchy could safeguard his throne and 
his own life. x ; 

“ Metternich obseryed the tendency of the people of Europe 
toward democracy and laid the plans for its complete destruc- 
tion and overthrow. The cruelty and corruption of the Bour- 
bons had led to the French Revolution and the establishment 
of the French Republic. The people of France, unlearned in 
self-government, advocating the doctrines of liberty, equity, and 
fraternity. They had no experience in organized democracies, 
and Napoleon used their inexperience to make himself Emperor 
and to overrun Europe, resulting in the overthrow of Napoleon 
and placing Louis XVIII, the Bourbon prince, on the throne 
of France as an absolute monarch. 

“Under Metternich's crafty intrigue, the secret treaty of 
Verona was drawn up by the representatives of Francis of 
Austria, in the person of Metternich; the representative of 
Louis XVIII. in the person of Chateaubriand: the representative 
of Frederick William of Prussia, Bernstet, and by the representa- 
tive of Alexander I of Russia, Nesselrode, November 22, 1822, 
as follows: 

“ [American Diplomatic Code, 1778-1884, vol. 2; Elliott, p. 179.j 

È SECRET TREATY OF VERONA. 

“The undersigned, specially authorized to make some addi- 
tions to the treaty of the Holy Alliance, after having exchanged. 
their respective credentials, have agreed as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1, The high contracting powers being convinced that 
the system of representative government is equally ag incom- 
patible with the monarchial principles as the maximum of the 


"| Sovereignty of the people with the divine right, engage mutually, 


in the most solemn manner, to use all their efforts to put an end 
to the system of representative governments, in whatever coun- 


try it may exist in Europe, and to prevent its being introduced | 


in those countries where it is not yet known. 

“Ant, 2. As it can not be doubted that the liberty of the press 
is the most powerful means used by the pretended supporters of 
the rights of nations to the detriment of those of princes, the 
high contracting parties promise reciprocally to adopt all proper 
measures to suppress it, not only in their own States buf also in 
the rest of Europe. 

“ArT. 3. Convinced that the principles of religion contribute 
most powerfully to keep nations in the state of passive obedience 
which they owe to their princes, the high contracting parties de- 
clare it to be their intention to sustain in their respective States 
those measures which the clergy may adopt with the aim of 
ameliorating their own interests, so intimately connected with 
the preservation of the authority of the princes; and the con- 
tracting powers join in offering their thanks to the Pope for 
what he has already done for them, and solicit his constant co- 
operation in their views of submitting the nations. 

“Arr. 4. The situation of Spain and Portugal unite uphappily 
all the circumstances to which this treaty has particular ref- 
erence. The high contracting parties, in confiding to France 
the care of putting an end to them, engaged to assist her in the 
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manner which may the least compromit them with their own peo- 
“ple and the people of France by means of a subsidy on the 
part of the two empires of 20,000,000 of francs every year from 
the date of the signature of this treaty to the end of the war. 
‘Arr. 5. In order to establish in the Peninsula the order of 
s ‘einer: which existed before the reyolution.of Cadiz, and to in- 
sure the entire execution of the articles of the present treaty, 
the high contracting parties give to each other the reciprocal, 
assurance that as long as their views are not fulfilled, rejecting: 
all other ideas of utility or other measure to be taken, they will 
address themselves with the shortest possible delay to all the 
authorities existing in their States and to all their agents in 
foreign countries, with the view to establish connections tend- 
ing toward the accomplishment of the objects proposed by this 
‘treaty. 

“ART. 6. This treaty shall be renewed with such changes as} 
‘mew circumstances may give oceasion for, either at a new con- 
gress or at the court of one of the contracting parties, as soon as 
the war with Spain shall be terminated. 

“Ant. T. The present treaty shall be ratified and the ratiflea- 
tions exchanged at Paris within the space of six months. 

Made at Verona the 22d November, 1822. 

For Austria: 


* METTERNICH. 
“For France: 4 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 
For Prussia: . 
NSTET. 
For Russia: 


* NESSELRODE.” 


MEMO. 


“ [It is here observed that the representatives of four mili- 
-tary autocracies solemnly engaged to put an end to representa- 
tive government in Europe, as well as in those countries where 
it is not yet known. 

“That they solemnly: engaged to suppress‘ the liberty of the 
press as a means of suppressing representative government of 
the people throughout Europe by suppressing knowledge and 
"reason and understanding. 

“That they intended to use the principles of religion as a 
means of keeping the people ‘in the state of passive obedience 
which they owe to their princes.’ 

“That they definitely arranged with Louis XVIII, the auto- 
cratic’ Bourbon King of France, to put an end to the constitu- 
tional government in Spain and Portugal, and to do this secretly 
in the manner which may the least compromise them with 
‘their own: people,’ by a subsidy of 20,000,000 francs per annum 
until the limited monarchy of Spain and Portugal were .con- 
verted into absolute monarchies. 

At was further provided by this infamous conspiracy of the 
‘holy alliance’ against the right of the people to govern them- 
selves thut the high contracting parties give to each other the 
reciprocal assurance that as long as their views are not fulfilled, 
‘rejecting all other ideas of utility or other measure to be taken, 
they will address themselves, with the shortest possible delay, 
to all the authorities existing in their States and to all other 
agents 4n foreign countries, with the view to establish connec- 
tions tending toward the accomplishment of the objects proposed 
by this treaty.’ 

„That is, the accomplishment of the absolute overthrow of 
representative government anywhere on earth—the destruction 
of all democracies.] ” 


MEMO, 


“TWhen the secret treaty of Verona was signed in 1822 the 
nutoeracies of Prussia and Austria, France and Russia pro- 
posed to send their armies and navies to reduce the revolting 
colonies of Spain and Portugal on the Western Hemisphere— 
that is, to destroy every democracy on the ey pcm Hemisphere 
except the United States. 

“Prime Minister Canning, of Great Britain, d en- 
tered a vigorous protest and advised the holy alliance that 
Great Britain would not approve such action. 

“'Phereupon President Monroe, under this organized threat 
against the democracies of the New World, notified the holy 
alliance in his famous message of December, 1823, that the 
United States would regard it as an unfriendly act for the 
powers of Europe to attempt to establish their system of gov- 
ernment on the Western Hemisphere,] ” 


ARTICLE BT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an article 
entitled “ Democracy’s big strides forward during the war,” 


written by Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, and 
which appeared in the New York Times of August 5. It is an 
article so replete in wisdom that I desire that every Senator 
and Member of the House and the people at large: may have an 
opportunity to read it. I therefore ask unanimous consent: that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sunday, Aug. 5, 1917.1 


DEMOCRACY’S Bic STRIDES FORWARD -DURING THE WAR— PRESIDENT 
EMERITUS -OF HARVARD ' REVIEWS run -SITUATION IN THE WARRING 
NATIONS-ASD POINTS: OUT THE`PRINCIPAL LESSONS WHICH THE CON- 
FLICT-HAS TAUGHT! MANKIND. 

In a few weeks or months the American people will begin to 
sacrifice their sons by the thousand in the most savage and 
cruel war that has ever been waged. They have already begun 
to expend the savings of generations on preparations for fight- 
ing and destruction, and they have stopped innumerable forms 
of.expenditure which contributed to their welfare and that of 
their descendants. Under these circumstances it is fitting that 
the voters and their political leaders review the war situation 
as it stands to-day and take account of the gains for human 


|| liberty and the.democratic form of government which have 


already been secured. 
The principal features of the war situation are ‘as follows: 
(1) The two principal contestants—the central monarchies 


and the entente allies—have demonstrated that each can hold 


the other in trench warfare; so that no considerable, well- 
defended areas can be conquered by either party. In open 
country where the means of communication are scanty or 
difficult each can successfully come back against the other after 


‘| defeat or withdrawal, and neither side when ocupying new ter- 


ritory has thus far been able to disarm or extinguish the oppos- 
ing army. ‘The Belgian, Serbian, and Roumanlan armies are 
still on foot in large numbers, and no considerable body of Ger- 
man or Austro-Hungarian troops has thus far been forced to 
surrender. In three years neither side has won a military 
victory in the old sense. There has been no Austerlitz or 
Waterloo or Sedan or Yorktown, and there is not likely to be. 
In this sense President Wilson was right when he used the 
ambiguous phrase “ peace without victory.” It has been a war 
without victory on land and without any victory on sea of the 
Nelson sort. 

(2) Industrial and financial strength having been proved 


necessary to the acquisition and maintenance of great military 


power, it appears that the manufacturing nations are the only 
ones that can endure long wars; because they alone can create 
and maintain inexhaustible supplies of munitions and of the 
modern means of rapid transportation on land and water for 
both men and supplies. An agricultural or pastoral people 
engaged in serious war will require the aid of a manufacturing 
people. Hence, ultimate success in war will go to the side 
which has been made wealthiest and strongest by successful 
commerce, agriculture, mining, and manufacturing; provided 
that this wealth and these industrial achievements have not im- 
paired the public morality and energy. 

(3) The success of Great Britain and France in developing 
under the most trying circumstances a greater efficiency than 
that of Germany in the manufactures indispensable to modern 
war has settled the question whether despotically ruled peoples 
have an advantage.over free peoples in warfare in which every 
resource of modern science is utilized, and settled it in favor 
of the freer. 

(4) The war has also proved already that violations of 
treaties on the ground of military necessity and oppressive 
exuctions on the population remaining in conquered territory 
do not profit the conqueror in the present state of the civilized 
world, except as he appropriates for immediate use machinery, 
fuel, foods, and raw material, but on the contrary are disas- 
trous to him and his cause, In other words, the war has proved 
that the moral and physical forces which ean: be rallied to the 
side of international justice are sufficient to make acts of inter- 


national in justice inexpedient and unprofitable. 


(5) It elearly appears that all the nations of Europe now 
recognized as such can command the services in proper propor- 
tion to their population of soldiers who are robust. brave, and 
patriotic, and that there is no nation in Europe so degenerate 
morally or physically that a strong and healthy nation may 
rightfully seize it and govern it for its own good. Both sides 
exhibit full eapacity for acquiring the skill needed to use ar- 
tillery, airplanes, telephones, photographs, and motor trucks; 


-and all are capable of hand-to-hand fighting with bayonets, 
Swords, knives, and hand grenades. The primitive savage with 


all his hunting and fighting instincts reappears to-day in civil- 
ized white men as well as in Turks, Tureos, and Gurkhas. 
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(6) As the war has gone on the conviction has gradually 
penetrated all the Governments and peoples concerned that the 
redressing of three great international wrongdoings must be 
included in any terms of settlement which are to have a fair 
chance of leading to durable peace. These wrongs are the par- 
tition of Poland (1772), the wresting of Alsace-Lorraine from 
France by Germany (1871), accompanied by an attempt to 
“bleed France white,” and the Treaty of Berlin (1878), which 
outraged Russia and planted seeds of fierce discord among the 
Balkan peoples. All thinking people have come to understand 
that no permanent peace for Europe or any relief from competi- 
tive armaments can be obtained without d these 
festering sores. And yet this disinfection can not but prove a 
very difficult task. 

(7) The war has greatly strengthened the conviction, held by 
most publicists who have had occasion to consider the causes of 
grave international disputes, that the peace of the world would 
be much more secure if nations which possess few ports or none 
could obtain, under firm international conventions, free access 
to the seas and oceans through the territories and ports of other 
nations. An interior country, like Serbia, or a great interior 
subarctic region like the Russian Empire or Canada needs for 
its own free life and growth access to the seas and oceans 
through the ports of other countries, if it has few or none of its 
own. For the full enjoyment of such rights durable peace is 
necessary. Remove from the European world, or the whole 
world, the apprehension of war, and the dread that an insular 
population or a population confined within an interior area 
naturally feels lest it be deprived of an adequate supply of foods 
or raw materials, and a principal cause of war would be re- 
moved. The Germans’ dream of such compression and such 
deprivation, coupled with an extraordinary belief in the su- 
periority of German civilization to every other civlization, seems 
to have heen the underlyng cause of the present war. 

(8) Although the strength and endurance of the belligerents 
are by no means exhausted, there is a new disposition to specu- 
late and talk about peace ever since President Wilson requested 
the central monarchies on the one side and the entente allies on 
the other to state the terms on which they would consent to 
make peace, Although the two parties are still wide apart in 
regard to the preliminary terms or conditions on which negotia- 
tions for peace might be opened, and although the present con- 
dition of Russia has raised new hopes in the minds of the Ger- 
man oligarchy, the disposition of the several Governments to 
talk about terms of peace is an important feature of the pres- 
ent situation. It is supported, if not induced, by the state of 
mind among the soldiers of all the nations at war. It will be a 
dire calamity for the human race if peace negotiations are 
opened before the central monarchies publicly repent of the 
invasion of Serbia, the violation of the neutrality treaties on be- 
half of Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania, and the Prussian- 
Turkish treatment of noncombatants. 

Two new implements of warfare have been developed during 
the war—the airplane and the submarine; but the capacities of 
neither for destruction have been fully revealed. Both violate 
in practice—by necessity—most of the rules which international 
law has tried to establish for the protection of noncombatants 
_ and the mitigation of the horrors of war. Those who use them 
require singular skill, courage, and endurance ; but neither mercy 
hor chivalry can often influence their deeds. Those, too, whose 
duty is to destroy either airplanes or submarines must do so 
without the least regard to their human ts. The sub- 
marine forces on everybody, assailant or defendant, the policy 
of killing at sight. Drown or choke your adversary without 
giving any chance of escape. Take no prisoners. These policies 
or methods are not yet publicly and avowedly adopted on land. 
The airplane involves single combat or combat in small groups 
under very dangerous conditions for both parties and with little 
chance to surrender for either side. It is kill or be killed. 
“Bombing” by airplanes means miscellaneous destruction of 
life and property without taking good aim. This kind of war- 
fare is peculiarly revolting, in spite of the extraordinary bravery 
and fortitude of the men who engage in if. The use made of 
submarines by Germany proves that during war à l’outrance 
between great powers neutrals have no protection against being 
sunk while passing between neutral ports. This is a new bar- 
barity in war. All nations with exterior trade are interested 
in determining now, if possible, the future of the submarine, 

Such is the formidable scene in which the American people are 
about to become one of the principal actors. As they enter on 
this fearful task they can reasonably draw inspiration and hope 
from the great gains for liberty and democracy which have been 
already achieved through the war. 

The war has brought about extraordinary progress for democ- 
racy in Europe, especially in Great Britain and Russia. In 


Great Britain the gains of democracy within three years have 
been much more cons e than in all the hundred years 
previous. They have taken effect chiefiy in the executive branch 
of the Government, including the army and navy, but also in the 
legislative; and the gains seem likely to be permanent. Three 
years ago no one familiar with the conditions of public life in 
Great Britain would have believed that three men with the 
antecedents of Kitchener, Bonar Law, and Lloyd George could 
exercise supreme powers in the civil government during the 
greatest crisis in British history, or that a democratic, extem- 
porized British Army could succeed to the former aristocratic 
regular army, and fight better. After 10 days’ discussion the 
House of Commons lately adopted by a vote of 8 to 1 a large 
measure of suffrage reform under the title of “ Representation 
of the people bill.” In Russia, the coup d’état was a sudden 
act and premature, but long foretold in the growing strength 
and capacity for local government of the provincial and munici- 
pal councils, and in the increasing activity in large business of 
the cooperative societies. It is as yet impossible to tell whether 
the inexperienced Russian democracy will or will not prove 
itself capable of establishing at this first effort a firm and 
efficient government in a democratic form, but the revolution 
has already accomplished much preliminary work toward that 
end, and it is almost impossible to believe that Czardom, or 
anything like it, can be reproduced in Russia, or that the 
landed nobility and the permanent official class, both military 
and civil, can regain the power they have lost. 

It is equally difficult to believe that the professional, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing classes which have now assumed 
political leadership with strong support from large portions of 
the agricultural class will be compelled to resign it to labor 
agitators, socialistic extremists, or disciples of Tolstoy. The 
United States, believing that Russia will no more return to a 
Romanoff Czar than France to a Bourbon King, is cooperating 
with the provisional government in every possible way—with 
its money, supplies, and engineering experience, and with its 
practice in political aud religious liberty and its hearty sym- 
pathy. Such cooperation between two huge democracies augurs 
well for the future safety of democracy throughout the world. 
The unexampled experiment which the mission to Russia from 
the United States has had in hand is one of extraordinary in- 
terest; for it is an effort on the part of a people long accus- 
tomed to public liberty to help a multitudinous people with no 
experience of political freedom and but lately escaped from serf- 
dom to establish in war time a firm and effective republican 
government, 

It is an immense permanent gain for democracy that the 
democratic Governments of Great Britain and France have. 
proved themselves capable of great efficiency in time of war. 
Comparative study of democratic and autocratic governments 
during the last 130 years has revealed the fact that in times 
of peace democratic governments are not so effective as auto- 
cratic governments can sometimes be in promoting the physical 
welfare of the people governed. Germany had cleaner and better 
ordered cities, more effective vocational schools, and better sani- 
tary and medical supervision than any democratic government 
in Europe or America could show; so that many people doubted 
whether a democratic government could develop as much effi- 
ciency. in war as an autocratic government. But both Great 
Britain and France have already exhibited, and the United 
States is about to exhibit, a greater efficiency in war and in the 
industries that support war than Germany or any other auto- 
cratic government has ever attained. ~- 

The war has also proved that free peoples, in which financial 
and industrial corporate management has been largely devel- 
oped, and many citizens possess a high degree of personal initia- 
tive and energy in their daily work, can outdo in industrial pro- 
ductiveness any peoples that are autocratically governed. The 
free peoples may start far in the rear when war breaks out, but 
in a year or two they will catch up with and surpass their auto- 
cratically governed opponents. This is a demonstration of high 
importance to the democracies of the future, as well as of great 
significance in regard to the outcome of the present war, for 
these methods of democratic society, which are quite independ- 
ent of Government processes, are prime sources of democratic 
efficiency. 

It has also been proved that democratic armies fight better 
than armies aristocratically organized and autocratically gov- 
erned; or, in other words, that the armies of nations in which 
the mass of the people determine legislation, elect their public 
servants, and settle questions of peace and war, fight better 
than the armies of an autocrat who rules by right of birth and 
by commission from the Almighty. The obedient, submissive 
soldier who always dicts under orders wishout personal initia- 
tive or intelligent comprehension of his immediate task is out- 
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classed by the independent soldier who possesses personal 
initiative and is capable of understanding both the ultimate pur- 
pose of the fighting and the immediate object of the movement 
in which he is to take part. The soldier who is to take effective 
part in trench warfare must be capable of fighting intelligently 
and persistently without seeing or hearing an officer or even 
a noncommissioned officer during the actual charge. The great 
war. has developed in the democratic countries a new and more 
effective kind of private soldier and a new and more effective 
kind of officer, and in producing these better kinds of soldier and 
officer a democracy has a great and permanent advantage over 
an autocracy. 

The war and Germany's elaborate preparation for it have 
proved beyond all doubt that no reliance for the peace of the 
world can be placed on any of the Utopian schemes which for cen- 
turies have been from time to time announced as sure methods 
of preventing war and leaving mankind free to advance, un- 
afraid and at ease, on peaceful paths of gradual political, indus- 
trial, and social development. Discussions of world parliaments, 
world public opinion, world courts, vast leagues to prevent war, 
societies of nations, and schemes to reform the world through 
improved methods of education and improved international law 
were never so rife as in the 20 years before the present war 
broke out. No one of these schemes has even approached ful- 
fillment, or, indeed, definite formulation; but the two Hague 
Conferences, although they were in many respects disappoint- 
ing, had persuaded some people inclined to political and philan- 
thropic speculation that the time was near when international 
law and international organization could prevent international 
war without the use of force. 

All these plans and hopes were completely defeated by the 
outbreak of the present war; and they will remain defeated 
and powerless so long as a single strong nation in Europe ad- 
heres to the principles and practices of autocratic government 
allied with a large class of professional soldiers. The same 
may be said of the official religions which prevail among the 
various belligerents to-day. No one of the national churches 
or religious institutions concerned—Buddhist, Greek, Roman, 
Mohammedan, or Protestant—has shown the least capacity to 
obstruct or condemn the long and elaborate preparation for 
war by Germany or to oppose the un-Christian philosophy con- 
cerning the state which justified that preparation, or to pre- 
vent the outbreak of the war, or to mitigate its unexampled 
ferocity. It is a large gain for humanity to have learned, once 
for all, that no inchoate international organization and no in- 
stituted religion or established church can be depended on to 
secure to the civilized world of to-day an enduring peace and 
to all nations a rightful liberty. Peace, liberty, and justice 
must be secured by practicable measures of obvious immediate 
serviceableness. The world in agony is in no mood for remote 
goals or vast and hazy imaginings; it will take the one step 
whieh seems feasible and be satisfied with that. It will be a 
martial step, but its goal will be human brotherhood. 

The war has also demonstrated that the progress of mankind 
in knowledge of nature and its laws and in skill in utilizing 
those laws and the material resources of the earth to human 
advantage will not prevent war, and do not necessarily tend to 
the preservation of peace. The chemical and physical inven- 
tions of the last hundred and fifty years have made the present 
war infinitely more destructive and horrible than any earlier 
war, and, indeed, seem to be partly accountable for the extreme 
ferocity with which war has been conducted in Europe and the 
near East for three years. The world has learned that the 
same scientific discoveries and industrial inventions which 
make the average lot of mankind freer and happier in peace 
times are capable of making that lot supremely wretched in 
war times because they increase frightfully the destructiveness 
of war. The nations therefore must not depend on any Utopian 
theories or any ecclesiastical institutions or any progress in 
literature, science, and the arts to defend them in the future 
from catastrophes and miseries such as the civilized world is 
now enduring. The means of securing peace hereafter will be 
simple and practicable, because based on experience in the 
present war, and efficacious, because supported by an over- 
whelming peace-preserving international force. 

The war has brought into high relief the accumulated wealth 
of Great Britain, and the extraordinary variety and multiplicity 
of its financial, industrial, and commercial resources. One legiti- 
mate inference from this marvelous strength of Great Britain 
is that free trade, which has been for many years the policy of 
Great Britain, and of Great Britain alone in all the world, is 
the policy most likely to make a manufacturing and commercial 
nation rich and powerful; partly because free trade best develops 
international commerge and so supports in the best way national 
banking and manufacturing, but also because free trade stimu- 


lates enterprise, invention, and resourcefulness in the individual 
business man, encourages him to send his sons all over the world 
in search of trade or a salary, and prevents him from seeking 
in his own business an enfeebling protection and furtherance 
from his Government. The war has also demonstrated to both 
labor and capital in the United States that eager foreign mar- 
kets are highly desirable in addition to the home market, be- 
cause they make all business broader, larger, and steadier. It 
will be a great gain if it teaches all the manufacturing nations 
of the world not to build about their own people tariff walls, but 
to trust for success within each nation to its own industrial 
genius and peculiar resources, and to freedom of trade. 

The experience of the British Government during the last two 
years in increasing the production of many of the national in- 
dustries, especially of shipbuilding, mining, and the manufac- 
ture of munitions and other army and navy supplies, and in 
applying all possible means of transportation by land and sea 
and in the air to the uses of war, has taught several important 
lessons concerning the promotion of national productiveness 
and general industrial efficiency, which are going to be quite as 
significant when peace comes as they have been during the active 
warfare. The best of these lessons are: 

1. Adequate production in manufacturing industries can not 
be brought about or maintained without the abandonment of the 
doctrine of limited output, a doctrine long carried into practice 
by some important labor organizations. 

2. Production can be greatly increased by using the machinery 
of industrial plants continuously, with three shifts of workers 
per day. 

3. No considerable or durable enlargement of production can 
be brought about by lengthening the hours of daily employment 
for the individual workman beyond the limit of eight or nine 
hours to which he is habituated. 

4. A large increase of production for the same expenditure on 
labor can be brought about by giving the skilled workmen abund- 
ant assistance from semiskilled and unskilled men and women, 
The war has brought about great changes in this respect in many 
British industries—widespread changes, grouped under the name 
of “dilution of labor.” The rules of British trade unions which 
are inconsistent with this dilution of labor have been in the main 
abandoned for the time being. 

5. The fact that large numbers of women have successfully 
replaced men in numerous British employments since the war 
began has had an immediate effect in inducing employers, 
whether governmental or private, to pay more attention than 
ever before to the conservation of human bodily energy through 
the avoidance of accidents, fatigue, and sickness; and this 
greater attention to good conditions of labor has proved to be a 
measure of sound economy. 

These five lessons are of high and enduring value to civilized 
society. They promise increased productiveness the world over 
in times of peace, which in turn promises greater freedom and 
comfort for the human race through larger earning by the lower- 
paid laborers and steadier work for all, with lower prices for 
both necessaries and luxuries. These enduring gains for civili- 
zation have been achieved under the incitements of a savage war 
waged on an unprecedented scale, 

Again, the cordial and intimate cooperation of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States which the war has brought about 
is an immense and permanent gain for civilization. In the war 
against Germany, Great Britain, France, and the United States have 
common objects which are fundamental. President Wilson has 
expressed with utmost clearness one of these common objects: 
“The world must be made safe for democraey.” That safety 
can be promptly secured in only one way—through the effective 
action of a league of nations which are accustomed to political 
liberty, and have become competent through recent experience to 
act together faithfully and persistently in the use of their com- 
bined resources and forces for common objects. As President 
Wilson has more than once said, the peace of the world must 
rést on the sure foundations of political liberty, well organized 
in experienced national governments. Great Britain and the 
United States are experienced and stable democracies, and 
France, though comparatively inexperienced in party govern- 
ment, has fairly earned that title through 47 years of orderly 
control by a National Assembly, the last three years having been 
years of highly successful, defensive war under the most for- 
midable conditions. 

All three of these nations are fighting now in order that the 
world “ under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth,” and all three peoples accept this defini- 
tion of righteous government, which Lincoln gave incidentally 
in the last sentence of his Gettysburg Address. No one of these 
three nations entertains Utopian schemes of government or social 
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structure, or aims at theoretical perfections. All three know 
that progress in liberty must be step by step, by discussing and 
meeting every year, so far as is possible, the community’s new 
needs and desires, by increasing every year public reliance on 
publicity and free discussion, and always proceeding by the 
method of compromise and gradual adjustment of old conditions 
to,new aspirations. The war has produced in all three countries 
some sudden changes in political practices and natienal indus- 
tries; but underneath remain as solid foundations the practical 
experience and the confirmed habits of real democracies, Among 
these precious habits are submission to the will of the majority, 
and loyalty to leaders chosen without regard to birth or inherited 
privilege of any sort, who demonstrate their competency by 
deeds. In none of these countries has anything resembling a 
dictatorship appeared. All their constitutional practices persist. 

The three nations have been gradually developing a common 
opinion about the means of. enforcing in the world a durable 
peace, and it is already clear that an effective alliance to enforce 
peace can be securely founded only on a sound publie opinion 
made effective in and by these three democracies. As President 
Wilson has admirably expressed it, “A steady concert for peace 
can never be maintained except by a partnership_of democratic 
nations.” 

The American League to Enforce Peace imagined at the start 
n general cooperation of all the Governments, large or small, 
democratic or autocratic, to enforce peace, and proposed to do 
nothing toward the formation of such a league until the close 
of the present war, and the early opinions which were expressed 
in England in favor of such a league imagined the inclusion of 
the central monarchies in the league. The progress of events 
during the lust two years has brought almost all advocates of a 
league to enforce peace to the conclusion that the autocratic 
governments should not be admitted to the league, and that the 
most promising league for the purpose would be the entente 
allies with the addition of the United States. The real reason 
for the exclusion of the autocratic governments of Europe 
from such a league is that they could not be trusted to keep 
faith. They have repeatedly broken their solemnly plighted 
word within recent years, and there is no reason to believe 
that they would be trustworthy in the future. Only nations in 
which constitutional government is in force could be trusted 
in such a league. The entente allies and the United States 
would be its best constituents, because they have had some 
experience in working together in military and naval opera- 
tions, and In using military and naval forces effectively under 
the direction of a central authoritative council. In other words, 
they are the nations best prepared to enforce peace in the world 
at large. The assistance of other nations would be acceptable, 
provided that their government could be properly described as 
free, and that they could contribute something substantial to the 
forces of the alliance, Out of such an alliance there might 
naturally develop a representative international council, an 
executive commission, and a competent international force. 

The great war has developed in Great Britain and France, and 
will soon be developing in the United States, a new and better 
kind of soldier—private or officer—than the world has previously 
seen. The prime requisites in soldiers to-day, in addition to 
health and strength, are intelligence and personal initiative. 
In the future, therefore, democracies, if they would 
effective armies, must look after the education of all the chil- 
dren, particularly after their physical training, and must main- 
tain citizens’ armies recruited annually by young men who obey 
readily a law of their country. based on the obligation of all 

- able-bodied men to serve the country in time of war, and there- 
fore to prepare in times of peace for that service. The French 
Army has always been, since 1789, a democratic army based on 
universal military service. The English Army to-day is a demo- 
cratic army, oflicered chiefly by men who have no idea of making 
war their profession. The American Army does not as yet con- 
form to this standard, but as soon as the American people realize 
that every able-bodied young man owes service to his Govern- 
ment as the defender of his own liberties and the world's the 
American Army will become an unpaid citizens’ army, and no 
other kind of army will be needed by the Republic. One of the 
best outcomes of the great war will probably be the abandonment 
by the European democracies of the paid professional military 
class and the gradual substitution by every other nation of a 
citizens’ army for the present military establishment.. So one 
may hope will disappear, even from the central monarchies, that 
dangerous class of professional soldiers to which may fairly be 
ascribed the present woes of Europe. The Swiss military con- 
stitution shows the way to this beneficent result. 

Great Britain, France, and the. United States are at war with 
Germany and her allies with the same object in view. All three 
peoples are fighting for what President Wilson has said the 
American people are fighting for—“ For democracy; for the 


right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own government; for the rights and liberties of small nations; 
for a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free.” One can imagine that such a consummation 
would be worth all the war has cost in the misery of the present 
generation, in the destruction of property, and the loss of pre- 
cious lines. 

Two other great gains for the world are clearly in prospect— 
first, the substitution of limited or constitutional monarchies 
for autocratic monarchies, and, secondly, the abolition of stand- 
ing or regular armies. 

The German Reichstag is already hearing of slight reduc- 
tions in the autocratic power of the Emperor and a large im- 
provement in the Prussian suffrage; but the changes now pro- 
posed will have no influence on the conduct of the war or its 
duration. Significant political changes in the central mon- 
archies await the future action of the peoples themselves, The 
governments to be set up for the newly constructed or recon- 
structed nations—like Poland and Serbia—will undoubtedly 
be of the constitutional type. 

In all countries standing or regular armies have heretofore 
been officered by men who have no occupation or business ex- 
cept war and preparation for war, and are not engaged in 
civilian pursuits even during long periods of peace. In the 
present British Army, far the largest and most effective which 
Great Britain has ever possessed, there is only a small propor- 
tion of officers who have ever been, or mean to be, professional 
soldiers. In the Swiss Army, of about 500,000 men, there are 
only two or three thousand permanent officers who are employed 
the year round as instructors of the successive annual levies, 
together with a few scientists, all of whose time is devoted to 
the study of the fresh applications of modern science to war. 
In the new legislation by the Congress of the United States 
no permanent army is provided for; and, indeed, when war 
ceases between the United States and Germany there will re- 
main in the service of the United States only a very small force, 
hardly sufficient to maintain garrisons in the Panama Zone and 
the Philippines. The hundreds of thousands of emergency offi- 
cers and privates will return thankfully to civil life, just as the 
soldiers of the Civil War did. All enlistments since April 1, 
1917, have been for the war only, or for the “emergency.” The 
abolition of paid armies and a professional military class in 
every nation would be a great safeguard against the recurrence 
of war and a widespread gain for the arts and industries of 


peace. 

The entente allies will undoubtedly form at the close of the 
war, or before, an alliance to enforce peace against all comers; 
but before the United States can enter that alliance a new agree- 
ment or understanding will be very desirable, if not indispen- 
sable, covering the future policy of the members of the league 
concerning territorial enlargement or trade development by 
force of arms. The United States is now fully committed to the 
policy of no extension of territory by force, and no intervention 
by force of arms in defense of American citizens who have gone 
into business. in foreign countries of their own accord and for 
the prometion of their own private interests. Britain, France, 
Italy, Russia, and Japan are probably not yet committed to that 
policy of nonintervention; and in times past they, like the 
United States, have pursued the opposite policy. The policy of 
nonintervention, if adopted by the entente allies and the Amer- 
ican Republics, would put the Monroe doctrine into practice for 
the whole world—a most desirable consummation in the interest 
of lasting peace. If such an alliance, including the United 
States, is to be made, its functions will be more easily exercised 
if the colonies which Germany has lost during the war are not 
restored to her. The international navy would have to be 
potentially present on every sea and ocean, and be provided with 
coal and oli stations and dockyards all over the world. It 
would .manifestly increase the labors of the international navy 
if it had to watch a considerable number of stations possessed 
by Germany, widely distributed and kept well supplied. 

This alliance to enforce peace will have the great task of 
creating the first international legislature, executive, and army 
and navy. All its work will contribute to the ultimate forma- 
tion of the comprehensive international parliament and the in- 
ternational court which publicists in many parts of the world 
have long been urging; but in its early years its membership 
should be strictly limited, and its functions should be restricted 
to an effective prevention of war. The formation and mainte- 
nance of this alliance will be one of the best results of the war. 
The sooner this organization is effected the sooner the war will 
stop and the rehabilitation of the civilized world will begin, 

Must, then, gentle and reasonable men and women give over 
their sons to the National Government to be trained for the 
devilish work of war? Must civilized society continue to fight 
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war with war? Is not that process a complete failure? Shall we 
not henceforth contend against evil doing by good doing, against 
brutality by gentleness, against vice in others solely by virtue 
in ourselves? There are many sound answers to these insistent 
queries. One is the policeman, usually a protective and adjust- 
ing force, but armed and trained to hurt and kill in defense 
of society against criminals and lunatics. Another is the mother 
who blazes into violence, with all her little might, in defense of 
her child. Even the little birds do that. Another is the instine- 
tive forcible resistance of any natural man to insult or injury 
committed or threatened against his mother, wife, or daughter. 
The lions and tigers do as much. A moving answer of a differ- 
ent sort is found in words written by Mme. le Verrier to the 
parents of Victor Chapman on her return from his funeral in 
the American Church in Paris: 

It * è è has brought home to me the beauty of heroic death 
and the meaning of life. 

The answer from history is that primitive governments were 
despotic, and in barbarous Societies might makes right; but that 
liberty under law has been wrung from authority and might by 
strenuous resistance, physical as well as moral, and not by yieid- 
ing to injustice or practicing nonresistance. The Dutch Re- 
public, the British Commonwealth, the French Republic, the 
Italian and Scandinavian constitutional monarchies, and the 
American Republics have all been developed by generations of 
men ready to fight and fighting. So long as there are wolves 
sheep can not form a safe community. The precious liberties 
which a few more fortunate or more vigorous nations have won 
by fighting for them generation after generation, those nations 
will have to preserve by keeping ready to fight in their defense. 
The only complete answer to these arguments in favor of using 
force in defense of liberty is that liberty is not worth the cost. 
In free countries to-day very few persons hold that opinion. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HAWAIIL 


Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, to which was referred the bill (S. 2380) granting to 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii additional powers 
relative to elections and qualification of electors, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 108) thereon. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back fayorably without amendment the bill (S. 2710) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Webbers Falls Railroad Co., a 
corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge 
across the Arkansas River, between the towns of Webbers Falls 
and Gore, in the State of Oklahoma; and I submit a report 
(No. 107) thereon, I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: F — 

A bill (S. 2778) granting an increase of pension to Laura V. 
Brooke; 

A bill (S. 2779) granting a pension to Elise Seabel; and 

A bill (S. 2780) granting an increase of pension to Seymour A. 
Stearns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2781) to prohibit publications of comments re- 
specting the policy of the Government in German or other for- 
eign linguage; and G 

A bill (S. 2782) to provide for the cancellation of papers of 
naturalization procured by fraud and for the deportation of 
aliens whose papers have been canceled in pursuance of this act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2783) providing for temporary relief to defendants 
in civil suits and proceedings who are actively engaged in the 
military service of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. > 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to expend funds in New Mexico and Texas for 
drainage purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


AMENDMENTS TO WAR-REVENUE BILL, 


Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray war 


expenses, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr, HOLLIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


WAR TAXATION. 0 


Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have here a pamphlet 
entitled“ War Taxation,“ by Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of New York, 
I make the request that the pamphlet be published as a Senate 
document. In making the request I assume that the pamphlet 
will have to be referred to the Committee on Printing for report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the pam- 
phlet will be referred to the Committee on Printing for report. 
J DISPOSITION OF POTASH LANDS. 


W PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

: Mr. HUSTING. On Saturday last I moved to reconsider tlie 
vote by which the Senate passed the bill (S. 2156) to authorize 
exploration for and disposition of potassium and adopted the 
several amendments to it. The bill was reported out by the 
Committee on Public Lands, of which I am a member. I was 
not present when the bill was presented as far as I can recol- 
lect, at least I was not present when it was ordered reported 
out. Last Friday in the morning hour the bill was taken up. I 
was not aware that the bill was to be taken up, and only ap- 
peared in the Senate as the binl was about to be finally passed. 
I say this by way of explanation of my motion to reconsider, I 
did not know that any amendment had been adopted when I 
entered the Chamber. Neither was I able to give any particu- 
lar attention to the text of the bill. I now find upon looking at 
the bill that its entire theory has been changed—at least I 
think so, and so maintain—by the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

As is well known, some years ago it became the policy of this 
Government no longer to issue patents to land except in very 
small subdivisions, and it was decided that valuable mineral 
lands should be leased, not patented, There has been a great 
deal of discussion on this question and a great deal of conten- 
tion about it. This bill was reported by the committee, I under- 
stand, on the theory—and I think the text of the bill will bear 
out my statement—that prospecting permits were to be issued 
to cover four sections of land not known to contain potash de- 
posits; that upon discovery a patent might issue for a section 
of land as a reward for that discovery; that all known deposits 
were to be leased, and when the Government saw fit the work 
was to be operated by the Government. The amendment of the 
Senator from Utah entirely changes that rule and goes back to 
the old policy of giving patents to land known to contain valu- 
able ore deposits. These words were stricken out by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah: f 
not known to contain valuable deposits of the kinds above described. 

The bill as reported by the committee provided as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to grant to an 
ap licant who is a citizen of the United States, an association of sue 
citizens, or a corporation organized under the laws of any State or Ter- 
ritory thereof, a prospecting permit which shall give the exclusive right 
to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or 
nitrates of potassium * * on lands of the United States not 
known to contain valuable deposits of the kinds above described for a 
period of not exceeding two years. 

The language to which I have referred was stricken out, so 
that the bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to grant— 


A Ve ting permit which shall give the exclusive right to prospect 
for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates— 


And so forth— 
except lands in San Bernardino County, Cal. 

So, while the permit purports to be a prospecting permit, it may 
be nothing of the kind, because without any prospecting a patent 
may be acquired on lands known to contain potash and other 
minerals. Mr. President, that entirely wipes out the idea of 
rewarding with a patent the discoverer of mineral deposits; it 
entirely wipes out the justification of the proposed change in our 
policy by which we were to encourage prospecting, and goes 
right straight back to the old idea of parceling out valuable 
deposits of potash and other minerals and giving a patent to 
land where it is known that potash does exist. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUSTING. I vield. ' 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator realize that if there 
are any known deposits of potassium- they have been located 
and consequently would be acquired under the laws as they 
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now exist? Was it not proven before the committee that the 
known deposits as to which the committee was supposed to 
legislate were at Searles Lake, Cal.? } : i 

Mr. HUSTING. If this bill referred only to Searles Lake, 
Cal., there would not be any question about it, but it relates 
to all potash deposits at Searles Lake and all other localities. 
I will ask the Senator if it does not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly, it relates to prospecting for 
such deposits. We do not want the lands of the United States 
which might be explored for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not they contained potassium, locked up, as has 
been the condition heretofore. Ky 

Mr. HUSTING. I ask the Senator from Colorado why, the 
words “not known to contain valuable deposits” were stricken 


ut? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will tell the Senator why that was done. 
That language would have been confusing to the prospector. 
“Not known” to whom? To whom is that fact supposed to be 
known? Is the prospector going upon the public domain and 
attempt to ascertain the fact and then have somebody say, “I 
knew that; I live in this community, and I knew that there 
was potassium there”? There would be nothing upon which 
the prospector could rely if those words were left in the bill. 
As a matter of fact, he could not tell what land to prospect. 
If he goes to the Government, is it going to be so that the 
Government shall say, “Some clerk in the Government knew 
that it was potassium land,” or “ Some person in the neighbor- 
hood knew that it was”? The language is indefinite. That is 
the reason it was stricken out. There would not be any ex- 
ploration or any development of these resources if those words 
were retained in the bill. * 

Mr. HUSTING. Searles Lake is one of the places which are 
known to contain such deposits, 

Mr. PITTMAN. But that is excepted from this provision, 

Mr. HUSTING. Tnen that shows that these potash deposits 
are known and may be known. The Senator from Utah pointed 
out the other day that valuable deposits of potash are known to 
exist in the State of Utah. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I warrant that if the Senator from Wis- 
consin will ask the Senator from Utah he will say that all those 
deposits have been taken up under the mining laws, and conse- 
quently would not come within the permit system which is 
being imposed by this bill. S 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, this is a great, vast country, 
and I do not think any man is in a position to say that all the 
known areas of potash have been taken up; but if they have been 
taken up, what difference would it make to leave in the words 
“not known to contain valuable deposits of potash”? 

The long and short of it is that this amendment simply wipes 
out the policy of conserving for the people of the United States 
the known mining fields by giving them out only one lease, and 
goes back to the old discredited policy that scandalized the 
country a few years ago of permitting men to seize and receive 
a patent for valuable deposits. 

Not only that, but such lands going to patent would not be 
governed by the restrictions which one Senator desired only to 
apply to Searles Lake, namely, as to the question of price und 
the question of disposition. We have a provision in this bill 
that the Government may fix the price and control the disposi- 
tion of the potash mines of this country if, in the judgment of 
the President, it is necessary for our own domestic use. 

Under this bill disceverers of potash other than in the Searles 
Lake region will be permitted to own in fee the potash deposits, 
to mine and to sell it to the public for whatever they can get, 
and to export it without any power of control on the part of 
the Government. ‘s 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to this matter, and 
to say that on last Friday the Senate went on record in favor 
of.an amendment which gives the President the right to control 
the price and the disposition of potash deposits. I consider that 
a very vital thing, Mr. President. There are other bills which 
are going to come in here relating to oil, relating to the leasing 
of lands generally, and this is the entering wedge. I considered 
it my duty to point out these facts, to object to the measure as 
amended, and not to permit it to pass the Senate without objec- 
tion on my part as a member of the Committee on Public Lands. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call attention in 
regard to this bill, which I think is important, and to remedy 
which an amendment ought to be passed. The bill gives a broad 
permit for prospecting on four sections of land, as I under- 
stand—and if I am wrong I want to be corrected—and while it 
is claimed to be a potash-prospecting bill, yet under its terms 
if any other mineral is discovered aside from potash the fee to 
the land is turned over to the prospector, so that all of the 


mineral deposits in the section patented would also be included ! 
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in the fee. Thus the prospector would be in a position to patent 
oil discoveries or coal discoveries, without any of the restrictions 
which might be imposed upon these minerals under other laws. 

This bill, for instance, imposes a royalty on potash produced, 
to run for a period of 50 years; but if the prospector discovers 
coal or oil on the land, I find nothing in this bill that would 
make him pay any royalty on the coal or oil so discovered; in 
fact, the coal or oil would become the property of the patentee, 
freed of all restrictions which the Government has seen fit to 
impose upon discoveries of oil elsewhere, and this even though 
the discovery of oil or coal might be incidental. 

There is another feature to which I desire to call attention, 
Under color of this bill, in order to relieve himself of any obliga- 
tion, I believe it would be very easy for any man to pretend: 
to prospect for potash or take out a potash permit and then 
discover coal or oil which he might know was there. Then he 
would be under no obligation to the Government under the potash 
provision of the bill; but under the cloak of a potash permit he 
could get the fee to all the coal and oil underlying the land. 
That is a very nice little game if anybody wants to play it in 
that way. That some will play it in that way, or may do so, I 
do not think the Governmerft has any reason to doubt. I under- 
stand it has been done in the past. 

I know there are some cases now pending where claim is made 
to oil deposits where the prospecting was done under a permit 
to search for some entirely different mineral, and now an oil 
claim is maintained under a permit to seek a pretended deposit 
of another substance. Millions of dollars’ worth of property is 
now claimed under permits which, at least on their face, never 
authorized discovery of oil at all. 

There is no need of our being deceived in this matter. If 
Congress wants to go back to the old scandals and the old method 
of throwing away the birthright of the people, they ean do so; 
but let them do so frankly and openly and not under the cloak 
of pretending to pass a leasing bill. I think that this bill in its 
present form is the worst bill that has been proposed to Con- 
gress on this particular subject, at least since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. $ 

Does anyone know any good reason why any man should be 
given a section of land, almost for the asking, when the dis- 
covery of a potash deposit has already been made? Senators 
inquire, Who knows where there are any deposits? I do not 
know; I do not suppose that any of the Senators do; but I have 
no doubt that many citizens do know, and that they are waiting 
for the passage of this bill to get a patent to potash lands which 
are just waiting to be picked up, and these parties know where 
to pick them up. 

The Senator from Utah stated that there were a great many 
potash deposits in the State of Utah. I have no doubt that 
many citizens of Utah know where to find them, and will be 
quick to take out patents as soon as this bill is passed. 

We are importing potash in great quantities. There is a 
scarcity of potash in the world. Our potash supply comes and 
can only come now from Chile. We are building boats to try 
to carry necessary commodities to Europe. Every boat that 
we can spare is being used in the trans-Atlantic trade; and 
yet, while we are in such dire need of potash, we are going to 
make it possible for anyone to pick up potash on public lands 
and either sell it to the people of the United States at from 
$400 to $500 a ton, which is, I think, something like ten times 
its former value, or to sell it to our enemies, or at least to for- 
eign countries, so that the mining of these deposits will not 
inure to the benefit of this country, but will inure only to the 
benefit of the gentlemen who get the patents. 

Something has been said here about considering the feelings 
or the interests of the prospector. I want again to emphasize 
the fact that I do not believe the known minerals in the ground, 
such as we term our natural resources, like coal, oil, potash, and 
minerals of that character, were created for the benefit of the 
prospector or put into the ground by Providence solely in the in- 
terest of the prospector. I believe that they are the common 
property of the people of the United States and that the pros- 
pector or whoever is going to mine potash or other minerals is 
merely a public agent to get it from the ground and deliver it 
to the people of this country for their use and for the fertiliza- 
tion of their soil. 

If that is not what it is there for, then I do not know what 
it is there for. 

It is very easy to give these things away without any re- 
strictions. It is very nice to be pleasant to people and to turn 
over to them things that they think they have a better right to 
have than anybody else; but for myself I want to say that I 
would not feel justified, as a trustee of a great trust, to so dis- 
sipate.the funds of my cestui que trust. 


I was asked a question here the other day, when this matter 
was up, about how I would feel if I were a prospector. I want 
to reply again io that question and say that it is not the ques- 
tion as to how I would feel if I were a prospector. The ques- 
tion that interests bie is. How do I feel as a trustee of some- 
thing that has been put into my hands, in common with others, 
for the purpose of conserving that trust? 

The cestul que trust is the United States and the people of 
the United States, This trust is here to be executed by the 
trustee, according to the way he interprets his oath of office, 
according to what he considers his duty. That is the plain 
question. 

Would any Senator in this Chamber, as a trustee for any 
estate, take that estate and give it over to a man upon his own 
terms, regardless of the interests of the estate, without due 
regard to the interests of the owners of the trust estate? I 
say he can not do it, and you can not justify it, in my judgment. 
Now, with known potash deposits lying in the ground for any- 
body to come in and take and sell, when we need the potash in 
this country, is it not our duty in permitting some State or 
Federal agent to take it out, whether it is a corporation or 
whether it is an individual, to give it to him under such terms 
that we can fulfill the trust? N 

I can not see two sides to that proposition., I say that we are 
not justified in turning over these potash deposits without any 
restrictions whatever. 

We need the potash here. It is ours. We can do what we 
please ‘with it. We can let those who develop it make all the 
money out of it that they ought to make for the service that 
they render. After it gets out of our hands it is too late, but 
now we are in a position to dictate the terms. Why should we 
not now, as a matter of fairness to the people, as a matter that 
greatly concerns the welfare of this country, put in those leases 
a stipulation that the people who take up potash lands shall 
earn a reasonable amount on their investment, and that when 
in the judgment of the President it is necessary to keep thut 
potash here for the purpose of fertilizing our own soil it shall 
be sold within the boundaries of the United States? : 

We see what the old system is doing now. I do not want to 
go over the same ground twice, but I can point to the coal 
situation as a most admirable example of what sometimes hap- 
pens in case of emergency when the Government divests itself 
of an authority of which it never should have divested itself. 

To-day we have a coal shortage in the Northwest that 
threatens to result in people freezing to death. I have in my 
possession figures which go to show that since the opening of 
shipping on the Great Lakes millions of tons of shipping have 
gone up the Great Lakes empty—light, as it is called. These 
boats bring down loads of ore from Superior to Lake Erie ports, 
and then go back empty. What is the result in regard to the 
coal supply? In the State of Wisconsin to-day there is not, I 
venture to say, 10 per cent of the coal supply necessary to keep 
our people from freezing to death, in the coal docks or in the 
local warehouses, I do not know how it is in the two Dakotas, 
but I understand they are in the same condition, and that north- 
ern Iowa and Minnesota face a serious coal shortage, too. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very much interested in the Senator’s 
argument ; but I want to say, for his information, that one of the 
railroad and warehouse commissioners of the State of Minne- 
sota was here the other day, and he said to me that for the pur- 
pose of making the investigation he took a trip by water from 
Duluth across the Lakes. He said he met some 30 boats empty, 
but he said it was not due to the fact that there was no coal 
but the fact was that the coal went in other directions, because 
they received a bigger profit. That was his statement—that 
there was plenty of coal. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I 
want the Recorp to show also that some of these coal operators 
have been insisting all the time that they could not get boats in 
which to ship their coal up the Lakes. I think the informa- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota is correct. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it is correct. The statement was made 
to me by Mr. Jacobson, from St. Paul, Minn., who has made the 


investigation. 
It may be that the coal was diverted else- 


Mr. HUSTING. 
where. I am not just at this moment trying to fix the blame; 
but the vitally important thing is that there is no coal in Wis- 
consin. I do not know the exact situation in the Senator's State, 
but there is no coal, in Wisconsin. I am informed that outside 
of Milwaukee, where they have 70 per cent of the normal sup- 
ply, the amount of coal in the State is negligible; only 10 or 15 
per cent of the winter's needs, with the winter only a little over 
a month away. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator that we are very 
short of coal in my State. In fact, the little flouring mills 
are complaining bitterly, not so much because the prices are 
high but because they can not get it. I have taken up the ques- 
tion with the governor of our State, asking him to instruct the 
people of that State to begin the mining of lignite coal and not 
to depend upon the eastern supply. 

Mr. HUSTING. The point I am making now is that notwith- 
standing millions of tons of shipping have gone up the Lakes 
empty since the opening of navigation, we have only 10 or 15 
per cent of the coal supply necessary to keep our people from 
freezing to death in Wisconsin. Now we are running around to 
find out who is to blame. You go to the coal operators and they 
say that the railroads will not furnish cars either to take the 
coal West or to Lake Erle ports. You go to the railroads and 
they say the operators will not furnish them the coal. Tere 
we have one public utility, and another industry that ought to 
be a public utility, which we ought to be able to get together in 
one place and say, “ We want the coal, because we have got to 
have it or we will freeze to death.” Yet we are in this impotent 
situation where we can not help ourselves. The coal is mined; 
the shipping is there, ready to take it, going up the Lakes empty. 
The railroads are there, and yet, notwithstandimg the fact that 
we have the coal, we have the railroads, and we have the ship- 
ping and the dock facilities, we have not got any coal. It does 
not interest the people very much to know just who is to blame, 
because when people freezeeto death it will not interest them 
very much after they are dead as to who caused their death. 
But it is a matter of vital concern to be able to say to some- 
body, “ Do this, do that, and give us the coal.” 2 Š 

I have some figures that I am going to ask permission to put 
in the Recorp at some future time, showing that in order to 
supply the Northwest with the coal necessary to keep the people 
from freezing to death we have got to ship by boat, in addition to 
what the railroads would carry, three million three hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand and odd tons a month between now and 
the close of navigation next December. Here we are in the 
middle of August, with cold weather coming on in Wisconsin in 
September or the beginning of October, with nothing being accom- 
plished, no coal moving, and we are at the mercy of the men 
that have these things that ought to be within our control. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think it would re- 
lieve the coal situation if the billions and billions of tons of 
coal that exist in the Rocky Mountain region were permitted 
to be mined? i 

Mr. HUSTING. Not at all, I will-say to the Senator, when 
there are millions and millions of tons lying right here ready 
to be moved that are not moved. It is not a question of coal; it 
is a question of getting it to the furnaces to heat our houses. 
The coal is mined There is not any scarcity of conl. There is 
plenty of it. It is lying there ready to be shipped, and yet it is 
not being shipped. They are debating between themselves who 
is going to carry the coal, how much coal they are going to get, 
and how much they are” going to charge for the coal. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that so far 
as my State and the other Western States are concerned, in 
our country those who have patented lands to coal have the 
monopoly by reason of the fact that the other lands are not 
permitted to be entered. That creates a monopoly and per- 
mits them to charge a higher price and hold up the people. It 
is that condition that we are trying to relieve in connection 
with the coal situation and the situation as to potassium. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President í 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As I understand the Senator from Wis- 
consin, the very point he is making is that in the future we 
should so guard the granting of title to the mineral lands and 
the coal lauds and the other public resources of the country 
that the condition which the Senator from Colorado admits ex- 
ists in his State can not recur. The Senator from Colorado 


admits that the people who have acquired the coal lands. who 
have fee-simple titles to them and are beyond the control of the 
Government, are establishing a monopoly of the coal and charg- 
ing people extortionate prices for it; and yet the Senator, as-I 
understand, advocates a continuance of that policy. 

Now, in the eastern part of the country, in the coal regions, 
practically all the coal lands have already passed into private 
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hands—just the condition that the Senator says he wants to see 
established in the West 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. i ust let-me finish the sentence and then 
I will yield to the Senator—and yet in the East, with what is 
claimed to be a sufficient natural supply of coal in the ground, 
and all of it owned by private individuals, there is still a coal 
monopoly, a coal famine, and extortionate prices. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 


in reply to the Senator from Washington. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
Mr. HUSTING. I should like to answer the Senator. How- 
ever, I yield to him, and after that I should like to say a few 


words. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to say just a word with re- 
lation to the policy to which the Senator has referred. 

I am a believer in the theory that competition will bring down 
the price of coal. It has done so in the past, and except in this 
war period we have had in the history of the United States the 
lowest-priced coal production of any country in the world. When 
coal sells at the mouth of the mine in West Virginia at 90 cents 
a ton, and in Pennsylvania at $1.06 a ton, you can readily see that 
it is not in the operation of the mine that any monopoly exists. 
It is this competition between the mines of the various States 
that has brought about that low price of coal, and ships from 
all over the world try to get into Hampton Roads for the purpose 
of getting the low-priced coal which has existed there. Now 
there is a war, and conditions have arisen that have made the 
price higher; but, notwithstanding that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, conditions that have existed in this country for 50 years, 
that competition has brought down the price of the coal to a 
point lower than in any other country in the world. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin will pardon me just one word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As I understand the Senator, he argues 
that competition-will take care of the situation. That is the 
old argument, and yet it seems to me, if the Senator is en- 
tirely consistent in claiming that competition is all that is neces- 
sary, it is quite strange that he has been voting here for the last 
two or three years for bills to restrain unfair competition, to 
put in the hands of the Government the power to fix prices, to 
create a food and fuel commission, to establish a Federal Trade 
Commission, the passage of the Clayton Antitrust Act, in addi- 
tion to all the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and so 
forth. If the Senator thinks that these natural laws of competi- 
tion are all that is necessary, and they are now in operation, 
why is it that we hear this outcry throughout the length and 
breadth of the land for fuel at reasonable prices? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUSTING. Now, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Washington has asked 
me a question, and I want to answer it. 

Mr. HUSTING. Iam afraid the Senator will have to answer 
it in his own time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will take only a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUSTING. I shall have to refuse to yield to the Sena- 
tor at present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to yield. 
The Senator from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator says that coal is cheap. We 
have not got any-coal. What difference does it make to us in 
Wisconsin if they sell coal at $1 a ton in West Virginia, if it is 
not mined and transported to a point where we can buy it? 
The fact that the people of Europe come into Hampton Roads 
and get coal out of this country and ship the coal back to Europe 
does not interest the people in Wisconsin very much, when Wis- 
consin can not get the coal necessary to keep the people of that 
State warm in the winter. We have got to have coal when our 
temperature goes down sometimes to 20° and even 80° below 
zero. The people have got to have coal there to live. 

The Senator’s suggestion about the West may or may not be 
in accord with my views of the matter, but I am talking now 
of this concrete situation. 

I say as a general principle that to go now and lease or patent 
new mining areas where coal exists, where there will be com- 
petition, where the owners can sell the coal cheap if they want 
to, where they can produce an abundance of coal, what good will 
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it do the people of the West if those who mine the coal say, 
“This is my property, and I will not sell it”; or, “I will not 
sell it unless you pay four times what it is worth”? What good 
will this coal do the people if the railroads say, “ We will not 
transport it if we do not choose to transport it.“ That does 
not get the coal to the market. We are in a situation where 
we are rich in coal supply, in coal deposits, but the people are 
poor in coal for their own use. 

Now, what is the trouble? The trouble is that it is somebody’s 
property; at least, they claim it is. I hold that the theory is 
wrong, and I believe that a bill can be enacted which will hold 
water, that will bring coal operations and coal mining into the 
public-utility class, as a matter of necessity to the people, and 
as a matter affecting the public interest. I believe we can, 
under such a law, constitutionally regulate the production, the 
price, and the disposition of coal. I am going to introduce a 
bill of that kind as soon as I can get it drawn up. But we are 
helpless now. 

I say we have the coal and we have given it away. We stimu- 
lated private enterprise. We have not gone into the socialistic 
idea of providing ourselves with the means to get coal. We have 
simply just given it away to be prospected by men who are de- 
veloping the country, the men whose enterprise is so necessary 
for the welfare of the country. What is the result? We have 
not got any coal. That is the result. And we have not got any 
means to enforce the obtaining of coal, or we did not have until 
a few days ago. I do not know how we are going to enforce it 
now. 

There is a way now to bring about relief if we can-do it, and 
that is to tell the railroads to furnish cars to the coal operators, 
and then to tell the coal operators to fill those cars, and then 
tell the railroad companies to take those cars to the Erie ports, 
put them on boats, and bring them up the Lakes, and distribute 
alee around the docks where the coal may be available to the 

ple. 

I have digressed from this bill. But here it appears we are 
going to do the same thing over again, When deposits of potash 
will be developed, when our farmers will be crying for potash 
as they are crying now, what will they get? They will get noth- 
ing. The potash will also go down to Hampton Roads and to 
some other country, where it will be used for the fertilization of 
soil. We may be rich in potash deposits and potash supplies, 
and will be poor in the supply of potash available for our use, 
or potash will only be available at such a price as will make it 
worthless for the purpose for which it is wanted. 

Are we going to repeat mistakes of that kind over again? 
Are we going with our eyes open voluntarily to divest ourselves 
of all control as to the production, price, and disposition of the 
coal or the potash or the oil or the other things that people are 
going to need? To me it seems absolutely unbelievable that we, 
the people of the United States, having it in our possession, in 
our hands as trustees not only for ourselves but for posterity, 
but primarily, at least, for ourselves, that we shall repeat the 
blunders, the crimes that have been committed in letting these 
things pass out of our hands so that we.are absolutely at the 
mercy of selfish men? 

I want the Government to maintain jurisdiction over a thing 
so vitally necessary to the life and welfare of our citizens, 
whether it is coal, or oil, or potash, or anything else we need. 
Is that asking anything unreasonable? Will any Senator here 
in this Chamber or any Member of the other House say that if 
we had these things in our hands and owed a duty to those who 
had entrusted us with these things he would be justified in con- 
sulting the pleasure of the men who are exploiting our riches 
and after exploiting our riches exploit our people with our 
riches? I say, in my judgment, you can not justify it. 

Now, here we are in the potash business. I think the bill be- 
fore it passes ought to be amended so as to stimulate potash 
development, and when I say potash development I do not mean 
to permit men under the cloak of looking for potash to get into 
the oil fields or to get into the coal fields and seize our oi! and 
seize our coal, which they may do under this bill, for not only 
does the bill divest us of all control but it meets none of the 
terms imposed by other laws on other minerals, 

I hope the bill will be reconsidered so that if a potash bill is to 
pass it will be a people’s potash bill, not a prospector’s bill; a 
people’s potash bill, not a speculator’s potash bill; a potash bill 
that will give the United State potash at a reasonable price in 
reasonable quantities at seasonable times when it is needed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I intend to take only about 
three minutes. The Senator from Wisconsin has charged the 
coal operators with having held back the coal when the country 
is starving for coal, while they discussed where the coal should 

. I think I have observed the.same characteristics in this 
body on several occasions. For three years we have been try- 
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ing to get a potash bill passed. During most of that time the 
Senator from Wisconsin has been upon the Public Lands Com- 
mittee and assisted in framing it. Some of the objections he 
now makes to this bill should have been made in committee by 
him. 

When this bill was finally ready for passage there were cer- 
tain amendments suggested by Senators. ‘Those amendments 
were indorsed by the Secretary of the Interior and then the bill 
was reported out. 

I realize that if the Senator had been in the committee after 
the amendments came back from the Department of the Inte- 
rior he would probably have insisted upon the committee per- 
mitting him to redraft the bill and present it to the Senate, 
and I have no doubt that in his wisdom he could have redrafted 
it far better than all the rest of the committee; at least there 
would have been no suspicion attached to the bill if he had 
drawn it and presented it himself. Now it labors under the sus- 
picion which he has referred to. 

The chief objection of the Senator from Wisconsin is that the 
Government retains no control over the potash. I have heard 
him say that a dozen times. As a matter of fact, the only real 
supply of potash in the country, as testified to by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and by all the experts in the department, 
is Searles Lake. Congress appropriated nearly $300,000 to pros- 
pect for potash in this country. The experts spent nearly three 
years prospecting for potash, and they did not find any potash 
that amounted to anything. I have the testimony here in the 
hearing. Mr. Pennock, who is the chief chemical expert of the 
advisory committee, testified as follows: 

But as far as 1 have gone in accumulating this data, in getting this 


information, I find that there is but a very small amount of potash 
available outside of Searles ,Lake—Searles Lake, San Bernardino 


County, Cal. 

As a matter of fact, there is not any of commercial importance 
outside of it. 

Now, the situation is here. We have two functions to perform 
by this bill. One of them is to work the known deposits, and the 
other is to stimulate real prospectors to find other deposits. 
You have never heard of a mining expert discovering deposits. 
They do not do it. It is the prospectors who discover them. You 
have spent $300,000 of the people’s money seeking potash deposits 
outside of Searles Lake, and where are they? If you will en- 
courage the prospectors to go out and look for potash, they will 
find it. ; 

This bill takes care of the known potash. It is the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Interior and Mr. Pennock that the bill 
offers encouragement which it is hoped will induce prospectors 
to find more potash. 

Now, what does it do as to Searles Lake? - Searles Lake con- 
tains 20,000,000 tons of potash, enough to last this country at 
least 10 or 15 years’ time, while we are finding more potash. As 
te that deposit, this bill says that the Government may operate 
it itself or it may let a lease and reserve in that lease the right 
to fix the price of the potash; that it may reserve in that lease 
the right to fix the disposition of the potash. 

Now, then, this bill does give the Government absolute control 
of the known potash in this country; and I want to say this, and 
it will occur immediately to any common-sense man as a fact, 
that if the Government has control of 20,000,000 tons of potash 
it will make no difference how much potash some one else owns 
in this country; the price of it will have to come down to the 
level that the Government fixes on the 20,000,000 tons. The con- 
sumption of potash in this country is only 520,000 tons a year. 
It is a limited amount, and with the Government having 
20,000,000 in its hands it can control the market at any price 
it sees fit. It will control the price of all the outside product, 
and everyone knows it. 3 

There is absolutely nothing in the contention the Senator 
from Wisconsin has made. That is not what we regret. We 
came in here last week on Thursday, took this bill, and debated 
it the whole morning hour, and the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin took his part in it. He enlightened the Senate then 
as he does now. Then when we took up the bill again on Satur- 
day he came in during the latter part of the debate, after every 
amendment was passed, and asked unanimous consent that 
‘we open up the proceedings so that he could offer an amend- 
ment. As the Senator having charge of the bill, I joined in that 
request for unanimous consent, and it was granted. He offered 
his amendment, his amendment was adopted, and then he sat 
silently in his seat and saw this bill passed. Now he comes in 
with a motion to reconsider. It is apparent that if the bill is 


reconsidered it will be discussed eternally and will finally die 
in this body as it has died before. If he were deeply interested 
in the welfare of the farmers of this country, instead of stand- 
ing here and talking the bill to death he would be going to the 


other House and going before the committee that will have ft 
under consideration and urge upon them the amendment he 
thinks essential. 

I certainly hope that after the bill has been unanimously in- 
dorsed by practically a full committee, after it has been in- 
dorsed by the Secretary of the Interior and indorsed by the 
Council of National Defense, ‘this body will not bring it back 
here to be discussed for weeks and weeks, to interfere with the 
existing business, and to die on this floor. I sincerely ask that 
we be allowed to retain the legislation. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I do not suppose it will in- 
terest the Senate very much to know just what happened in the 


‘committee, but as long as we are talking about it I should like 


to state why I was not better informed on this bill. It is true 
the bill had been up in one shape or another for a year, not 
three years. I have only been here a little over a year. I op- 
posed this kind of a bill on the same ground that I am opposing 
it now. I have not made any secret about it. But the last 
I knew about the status in the committee of the general land- 
leasing bill, which contained provisions for the mining of potash 
was when my clerk was told by the clerk of the Committee on 
Public Lands that the hearings on the bill were indefinitely post- 
poned. I knew nothing to the contrary ; I supposed the matter was 
going over for the session. I had offered a substitute and asked 
to have it printed. When I returned I found a meeting of the 
committee had been called that morning and the committee had 
not considered, or at least there is no record of its having con- 
sidered, the substitute that I had put in the hands of the com- 
mittee, and I found that this bill had been reported in the morn- 
ing I arrived here from Wisconsin. I was gone only 10 days. 
I do not think it would have been any great stretch of courtesy 
to have waited a day longer for the consideration of the general 
land-leasing bill and this particular bill. I do not feel that it 
would have been a stretch of courtesy, inasmuch as I had a sub- 
stitute for the general land-leasing bill, to have given me an op- 
portunity to present the substitute. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to say that the Senator is under 
a misapprehension concerning the matter of consideration by 
the committee. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] was 
here. It was the desire of some of the members of the com- 
mittee that the bill should go over. Such was my desire, and I 
requested that it should go over. But the Senator from Mon- 
tana said that he could not return that it had to be done that 
day or he could not be present. Inasmuch as the Senator from 
Montana had given this subject consideration for the last four 
years and he thought it ought to be done immediately, the com- 
mittee did consider the bill then. 

Mr. HUSTING. When I was present the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wars fl] was absent. When it was stated that the 
Senator from Montana wanted to be present at the last meeting 
I attended and he was absent because of illness in his family, I 
readily acquiesced in the postponement so that the Senator 
from Montana could be present. Now, of course, when I was 
absent and the Senator from Montana was present I can not see 
any better reason, inasmuch as I have offered a minority bill, 
why, under the circumstances, the bill could not have been put 
over just 24 hours to enable me to appear before the committee 
and present my substitute and discuss the matter. Not only 
that, but why should this particular matter have been brought 
up in the Senate at a time when I was not aware that it was 
going to be called up? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not know that I was entitled to any 
notice, but at the same time I do feel that it would not have 
been entirely out of order to have intimated at least to me that 
the bill was coming up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to say in regard to the proceedings of 
the committee that I was not only requested but urged by a 
number of the members of the committee to call a committee 
meeting for the day on which the meeting was to be, and in 
accordance with my custom whenever a number of members 
of the committee have asked me to have a meeting I always 
granted it. The day was the regular day of the committee 
meeting, Wednesday, when the committee ts always supposed to 
meet unless the meeting is dispensed with fer some purpose. 
The committee meeting was called in the regular way on a 
regular meeting day, and there was a quorum present, more 
than a quorum. A majority of those present saw fit to go ahead 
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‘and transact business, which of course it was in their power 
te do. 

I may say, personally, us far as I am concerned, I did not 
know that the Senator from Wisconsin was especially anxious 
te he present. I supposed he had gotten his notice through the 
mail the same as any other member. ‘Of course, he was nat | 
here to receive it, but I did not even know that he was absent 
from the city on that day, and I did not know that he was | 
especinlly anxious to be present at all or else I would have | 
endeavored to use every means to give him every ne and 
consideration at my hands. 

The Senator from Wisconsin never poke to me about desir- 
ing to be present. He refers to some meeting of the committee 
when he was present, and my colleague [Mr. WaIs HI. WhO 
is interested in this legislation, being the author of a bill on 
the subject, was not present, and that the bill went ever on 
that account. I have no knowledge of that. I think at that 
meeting I was surely not present, and that the meeting must) 
“have been presided over by some other member of the com- 
mittee. 

I assure ‘the Senator ‘there was no intentional Giscourtesy | 
whatever, or desire to deny him any consideration. The bill 
was ordered to be reported by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrsaan],; he being the author of the bill, the privilege,of re- 
porting it was naturally given to him. Further than that I 
know nothing about it. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President. I will say ‘to the Senator from 
Montana that the is entirely correct in his statement; he vws 
not present, and the Senator from Nevada was the presiding 
officer at the time I mention. It is natural that my absence 
should be unnoticed, and I would not think that I wus entitled 
to any notice and do not think so now, except for the fact that I 
had gone to the trouble of preparing a substitute for the gen- 
‘eral land-leasing bill and had asked to have it printed. It was 
neither printed at the time nor considered. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, just one word further. I did 
not say that the Senator's absence was unnoticed. I did notice 
it; J was aware of his absence; but a number of other members 
of the committee were also absent. It is never the case that 
every one of the 17 members of the ¢ommittee is present. There 

were quite n number of other absentees on that day; but 
there being more than a quorum present, of course, the matter 
Was in the hands of the committee to do as it might see ‘fit. 

Mr. HUSTING. I would not mention this at all, for I do not 
think it interests the Senate very much, and it is taking up the 
time of the Senate, except for the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, that I only now come in and object, when the 
fact of the matter is that I never had a real opportunity to 
-ohject nt the time the bill was printed, passed upon by the 
committee, and reported to the Senate, and only accidentally: 
happened to come on the floor at the time the bill was being 
considered, expecting that the revenue measure was going to be 
taken up. 

So far as my showing any interest in this bill is concerned, I 
think the Senator will bear me out that it was the Senator ‘from 
Minnesota and myself who offered these particular amendments 
pertaining to the price and disposition of potash. 

Now, coming down to the statement of the Senator that there 
are no potash deposits in the United States, I should like to 
quote the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sucorl. Last Friday he 
made this statement in response to the Senator from Nevada, 
who had just made the statement that there are no other such 
deposits: 

Mr. Suoor. Just a moment. Senator. ay 4 6 is that if we adopt 
E sarap A erara fag. ap e open aep tahoe Bg 
this country w will be taripa indeed. one : 

1 wish to say to the Senator just another word. T have not the least 
doubt but what within the State of Utah there will be hundreds of 
thousands of tons of potash produced ‘from lands that are now known 
to contain potash, discov a very short time I know of a 
number of cement plants in the West that are now uktin in mach 
for the purpose of extracting the potash that is found the cmders, 
that are ultimately ground up, from which cement is made. I have seen 
a statement from one company in which it is claimed tests have been 
made and found to contain 1 per cent, and in many cases m ¢ 
potash, and the company has already ordered the machin 
‘going to put it in operation in connection with the cement plant, and and 


is going te produce thousands and thousands of tons of potash from 
that source. 


I think that effectually disposes of that contention, because 
not only is that fact known, but they have already ordered the 
umehinery and are ready to take out of the ground 
which does not belong to them and are ready ‘to take it out of 
land which they are, no doubt, going to patent under this bill. 
These are known potash lands. They are getting the machinery 
on the ground and have got the ground located and are only 
waiting for this bill to pass so that they can get a fee-simple 


title to the potash land and obtain it without restriction as to 
price or distribution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield to the Senator. f 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator know that this land is 
withdrawn? 

Mr. HUSTING. Answering that, I will say that the Senator 
from Utah said this further: o 

~A 22 the N E from Wisconsin will not insist upon his amend- 


af it is adopted I feel quite sure the prospecting will be 


7 — and will be limited to almost nothing in the future. 

In other words, if this amendment passes the activity thut 
he haus been talking about will cease. That is the inference which 
I draw from the remark. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The Senator from Nevada does not draw any 
such inference, because these are located mining claims, and 
i| located mining claims can not be on reserved land. These men 
‘by their discovery already own that land without any further 
E raara 

HUSTING. The Senator from Utah has not said so, 
Chena it may be true; I do not know; but the Senator from 
Nevada made the statement that there was only one potash de- 
posit in this country that was worth talking about and that was 
the Searles Lake potash deposit. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. HUSTING. And I merely cite the statement of the Sena- 
‘tor from Utah to prove that there are hundreds of thousands of 
tons of potash ready to be taken out of the ground by machinery 
which is already ordered and which is to be put on the ground. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Nevada did not say that on 
his own authority; the Senator fram Wisconsin may say some- 
thing on ‘his own authority, but with regard to these matters 
I quoted from the hearings and from the report containing a 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior, wherein it is stated that 
pe only deposit of any importance whatever is that at Searles 

e. 

Mr. HUS TING. Mr. President, I may have misunderstood 
the Senator, but a few moments ago the Senator made the argu- 
ment here that it is useless to discuss this question, because 
it could only relate to the Searles Lake area, and that the 
quantity of potash in ‘this country was negligible. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And that is true. 

Mr. HUSTING. And that this bill could practically affect 
only one deposit. I simply call the attention now of the Senate 
to the fact that the Seaator from Utah stated that there were 
lands in Utah where thousands and thousands of tons of potash 
are going to be taken out of the ground. 

I do not admit that if the Senator from Wisconsin had had 
the drafting of this bill-it would be perfect, but I do say that 
‘the bill as drafted by those who did draft it is not perfect. The 
Senator says something about suspicion that has been directed 

this bill. I have been speaking of what I conceive to be 
facts, and the Senator has not denied them. I say that under 
the cloak of this potash bill, under its terms, men-can go in and 


prospect for coal and oil and other minerals, and if they receive’ 


a patent, as they will be entitled to, and get the land in fee, 
they then will own whatever coal and oil may be found in the 
land. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin yield further to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I never attempted to answer tliat question 
at ull, because that matter was twice considered by the Public 
Lands Committee of the other House and twice considered by 
the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, and the same lan- 
guage on that subject has been adopted in bills which have 
twice passed the House. Therefore the committee did not at- 
tempt to change it. The language provides that the discovery 
must be satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior. The See- 
retary of the Interior passes upon the .discovery. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Nevada whether it is nit a fact, under the provisions of 
this bill, that anyone getting a prospecting permit to mine pot- 
ash, in the event that he got a fee, would be entitled to all coal 
and oil which might be found on the premises? I do not sug- 
-e that as a matter of suspicion; I say that under the terms 

of the bill I think they can do that.. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nevada whether or not that is true? 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the history of mining does 
not disclose the fact that potash is found in connection with 
oil or with coal or with gas, except possibly in this body. It 


is an entirely separate proposition. If a man is a bona fide 
prospector for potash, he will go into that geological forma- 
tion where potash is supposed to be and will engage in that 
character of mining. If he discovers potash under conditions 
satisfactory to the Department of the Interior, he will get a 
patent; but there is not one case, I will venture to say, in a 
thousand where there would be either oil or coal in lands being 
prospected for potash. * 

As I have said, those matters were discussed before the 
Public Lands Committee of the House and of the Senate time 
and time again in connection with the general leasing bill. 
This language was adopted for the very reason I have stated, 
namely, that the committee did not believe that it could be 
utilized for the purpose of obtaining other minerals. That was 
the reason of it, and because, if the discoverer were not given 
a fee, prospecting for these minerals would be interfered with 
by men who were pretending to mine for other kinds of minerals, 

The great trouble is to get men to prospect. We know what to 
do with our known deposits, and we are doing it. This bill 
proposes to let the Government work them if it desires to do 
so, or to lease them if it so desires, as it sees fit. As to the 
vast field of speculative potash, we are trying to get somebody 
to prospect for it. 

Mr. HUSTING. The Senator did not answer the question 
that I asked. I do not know whether he cares to do so; but my 
question was, in the event coal or oll were to be found, whether 
under this bill they would not become the absolute property of 
the patentee free of all restrictions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I stated that that was entirely with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under the bill, as he has the absolute arbi- 
trary determination of fhe question of the discovery of potash. 

Mr-UUSTING. I desire to repeat that, according to my inter- 
pretation—and nothing the Senator has said controverts it, as 
I understand—under the terms of this bill any man once getting 
a patent to land owns all the minerals underlying that land, no 
matter what they are, whether oil, coal, or much more valuable 
minerals than potash itself. He not only gets the potash but 
he gets the coal and oil free of all the restrictions and terms 
imposed ordinarily upon discoverers of oil and coal. 

The Senator from Nevada says that there is a leasing provi- 
sion in this bill. The leasing provision at first was intended to 
apply to known potash lands, and when the bill was framed 
known potash lands under the terms of the bill were not to be 
subject to patent at all. The known potash deposits were all to 
be leased by the Government, and not an acre of them sold or 
put under patent. Now, however, by the changes made in the 
bill all lands known or unknown which contain potash are. 
patentable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Except 

Mr. HUSTING. All are patentable in the last analysis under 
this bill; and who from the Senator’s State or from any other 
State will lease a property when he can get it in fee upon about 
as good terms and perhaps better—I do not know but upon better 
terms? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
that. 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes; I mean to state that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator does not mean to say that under 
the bill all known potash lands are open to location? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes; Mr. President, the bill 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the bill say except lands in San 
Bernardino County, Cal.”? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes; I beg the Senators’ pardon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not want the Senator to make that 
error. 

Mr. HUS TIN G. The bill provides “ except lands in San Ber- 
nardino County, Cal.“ There is one county in the United 
States 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where all the potash is. 

Mr. HUSTING. To which this bill does not apply. When 
I said all known and unknown potash lands I meant all except 
those in San Bernardino County, Cal. But who is going to be a 
tenant when he can be a landlord? We might just as well strike 
out the leasing provision from this bill, because no one is going 
to lease lands when he can get them as his own sole and separate 
property. 

I submit to the Senate that this bill should be reconsidered. 
If we are going to patent any potash lands let us patent the un- 
known potash lands, so that, as under the first theory of the 
bill, men will have to discover the deposit before they can get 
patent and so that men can not get machinery on the ground 
ready to mine the potash known to them to be there before they 


The Senator certainly does not mean to state 


get a patent; and, if we should give a patent, let us at least 
make the patent subject to the same terms as the leasehold. 

For a moment consider the leasing provisions of this bill, 
which are, of course, inoperative; they do not mean anything, 
because nobody will take out a lease, except in San Bernardino 
County, Cal., under which the Government will have the right 
to fix the cost and control the disposition. We give the Gov- 
ernment that power when the land is only leased, but when a 
patent is given we give the land to the patentee freed from all 
restrictions of that kind; in other words, the consideration for 
the lease is much greater to the Government than the considera- 
tion for the patent. When we lease a man potash lands we im- 
pose very harsh terms for the leasehold, at least we impose terms 
to safeguard the interests of the people of the United States; 
but when we give him a patent, then we give the land away 
without any restriction whatever. Is that logical? Is that 
wise statesmanship? Is that going to take care of the interests 
of the people of the country? I submit that it will not. If we 
are going to patent these lands, at least let us control the price 
and control the disposition of the products. I do not care to go 
over matters which have already been discussed; but I submit 
that this bill should be reconsidered by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this question was very thor- 
oughly discussed in the Senate on Friday last, and I think 
Senators are fully aware of what the bill contains. I think 
also that the Senate has reached the conclusion that anything 
that will encourage prospecting for potash in the United States 
and its development ought to be done. The Senator from Wis- 
consin seems to have the idea that men are perfectly willing 
to give their time and spend all the money they have on earth 
and all they can borrow from their friends to dig in the ground 
to find potash or other minerals, and that when found the min- 
erals ought to be taken from them. Mr. President, that has 
not been the policy that has built up the great mining industry 
of the country in the past; it has not been the policy that has 
put into the arteries of trade in the United States billions of 
dollars of gold and silver and precious metals. 

I am not going to discuss this question any further to-day, 
but I hope the Senate will vote against the motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby on Friday last the bill was passed almost 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
eet PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. : 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ° 


Bankhead Harding McNary Sheppard 
Beckham Hollis Martin Sherman 
Brady Husting Myers Simmons 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. New Smoot 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex, Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, Wash. age Swanson 
Dillingham Kellogg Penrose Thompson 
Fletcher Kendrie Pittman Trammell 
France King Poindexter Weeks 
Gerry Kirby Reed Williams 
Gore McCumber Saulsbury 

Gronna McKellar. Shafroth 


Mr. KING. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] on very important 
business. I desire the announcement to stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rogrnson] and the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] are detained on public business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roli of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. SHIELDS and Mr. VarpamMan answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. La Fortetre and Mr. STERLING entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin to reconsider the 
vote by which the so-called potash bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, I want to say just a 


word about the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

In the first place, I should like to say that I agree with the 
principle stated by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor, that a 
real prospector is entitled to the rewards of his enterprise, and 
for the kind of work that prospectors have to do, as every man 
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who lives in the West knows. I do not understand, though, how 
the Senator from Utah can put in that class men who merely go 
upon land which is already known to contain the minerals de- 
sired and get an exclusive permit for that land, so far as pros- 
pecting for those minerals is concerned, followed by a right to 
obtain a fee-simple patent to it, to be followed, if desired, by 
their associates, who can obtain similar permits ‘to all that is 
left of the land. The fact that it is known to contain minerals 
does not make any difference, so far as this act is concerned. 
They obtain patents to a certain portion of it. It is chiefly for 
that reason, and because the bill has that effect, rather than the 
effect which the Senator describes of rewarding diligent pros- 
pectors for their efforts, that I think the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin ought to prevail, and the bill ought to come 
back here for more mature and deliberate consideration. 

What is the situation in regard to potash? Why, without 
taking up the time of the Senate to describe it at length, in just 
a word, if we accept the report of the majority of the committee, 
it is more eloquent in the figures it gives than any description 
which the imagination could possibly picture. It says, on page 
2, that the normal price of potash is 840 a ton, while at the 
present time it is about $475 a ton. That is all that it is neces- 
sary to say to indicate the need for potash, and to indicate fur- 
ther the insufficient supply, and to indicate further the absolute 
control of the owners of that insufficient supply over the price, 
so that they can command from the Government or from the 
farmers who must have it, as is dwelt upon at length in this re- 
port, instead of the normal price of $40 a ton, $475 a ton. ` 

What further is there as to the potash supply in the public 
lands of the United States? As I recollect, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SHAFRoTH] stated a moment ago that there were 
no potash deposits known in the United States outside, I be- 
lieve he said, of Searles Lake. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I said that no deposits containing any 
large percentage of potassium were well known except a little 
in Utah. There is none in Colorado that I have ever heard of. 
At least, that was the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that point, also, I will read just a 
line from the report of the committee. The of the com- 
mittee cites a letter of the Secretary of the Interior, which I 
take as authoritative, because it is based on information from 
men whose sole business is to be informed about the public 
lands of the United States. I do not think it can be denied. It 
can not be said that the reports of the Secretary of the Interior 
are imaginative or irresponsible when they purport to give data 
as to the mineral resources of particular lands. 

The Secretary in a letter dated May 11, 1917, addressed to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands, makes this statement: : 

ernest rock is present in large and valuable quantities in the 
public ds of Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, and Flori and ap- 
proximately 2,400,000 acres containing such deposits are at present 
withdrawn. ‘This mineral also is an exceedingly valuable element of 
fertilization of farm lands and the supply at reasonable prices would 
greatly ulate our agricultural production. 

I think the bill as it was reported by the committee was 
much better than in its present form, as amended after it left 
the committee. With the general purpose of it I am in entire 
sympathy, especially with the amendment which was adopted 
giving to the President of the United States the reserve power, 
to be used in case of necessity, to regulate the disposal of the 
potash—that is to say, whether it shall be shipped abroad or kept 
for use in this conntry—and to guarantee the consumers against 
extortionate pricés. But as to the other amendments which 
were adopted by the Senate after the bill left the committee, 
which would enable a number of men, merely upon making an 
application to the Secretary of the Interior, to take this 
2,400,000 acres of land and to obtain patents for it, without 
any reservation as to regulation of the disposal of the potash 
or as to guaranteeing against extortionate prices, I think it is a 
mistake. In view of the potash situation of the country, there 
is a sufficient reason for favorable action upon the request of 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the Senate should have this 
bill returned and consider those phases of the matter with 
more care. i 

Now, a man wants potash lands, or a number of them want 
potash lands. He has here the statement of the Secretary of 
the Interior, as embodied in this report, that there are several 
million acres of phosphate rock lands, containing valuable 
potash elements, in certain States which are named. What 
has he to do in order to get that? It is not left to the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior to grant him a permit or to 
withhold it; but if this man makes application under this bill 
as it is now amended the Secretary of the Interior is directed 
to give him-a permit, and an exclusive permit, and to shut out 
anybody else. 


Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, In just a moment I will yield. This is 
the language of the bill: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized— 

It does not stop there 


and directed, under such rules and tions as he may prescribe, 
to grant to any applicant who is a citizen of the United states an 
tion of such citizens, or a corporation or; under the laws 

—.— pon Rak — ee, 8 hlorid B hates oe ti 
rates, silicates, or mitrates of potassium— ieee if satay 

On the public lands of the United States; and deliberately, 
upon the amendment of the Senator from Utah, the bill has 
been so framed that the public lands of the United States, as 
there will include the 2,400,000 acres spoken of in 
the letter of the Secretary of the Interior which are already 
known to contain these minerals. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that he is talking about 
phosphate rock and not about potassium. ‘This bill relates to 
potassium, while that statement of the 's relates to 
1 acres of phosphate land. That is not potassium land 
a 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is included in the language of this 
bill—“* chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or 
nitrates of potassium.” Phosphate rocks include and contain 
carbonates and nitrates of potassium, and would be subject to 
entry under this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to reconsider the vote by which 
the potassium bill-was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. HUSTING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

On a division, the motion to reconsider was rejected. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to 
defray war expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator from Missouri intend to 
address himself to the revenue bill? 

Mr. REED. The bill has been laid before the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. I had hoped to speak on the bill. That is 
the reason why I asked. 

Mr. REED. I expect to be very brief. 

Mr. PENROSE. All right. The Senator always is. 

Mr. REED. I ask to have inserted without reading an 
article setting forth Mr. Hoover's first official act. The article 
is printed in the New York American, but also appeared in the 
other leading papers of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on August 8 at about 4 p. m. 
Congress created a food dictator. On Sunday, August 12, at 
about 10 p. m. the dictator issued to the people of the United 
States his first decree. 

So important a document deserves the serious attention of 
the Senate and of the country. It ought to be remembered 
historically, because it is the first time a single man has under- 
taken to control fhe markets of a free people. 

Let it be observed that the moment Mr. Hoover was vested 
with dictatorial power he assumed the complete exercise of his 
autocratic prerogatives. P 

It ought to be an axiom in the philosophy of government that 
no man seeks power who does not intend to employ it; but 
yet, sir, when certain members of the Senate insisted that the 
powers granted by the food-control bill were dangerous they 
were constantly met with the assertion that the powers would 
never be employed. 

For a few minutes let us consider Mr. Hoover’s decree. We 
shall discover that he employs all the vast powers granted; nay, 
more, that he is prepared to abuse those powers. 

First, let me direct your thought to the fact that Mr. Hoover 
endeavors to pave the way and to excuse the exercise of dicta- 
torial power by claiming that there exists certain conditions 
which have deprived the farmer of his market, and that there- 
fore it is necessary for Mr. Hoover to do the things outlined in 
his proclamation. 

Mr. Hoover states: 

The allied Governments have placed the whole purchase of their sup- 


pres in the hands of one buyer. Also the European neutrals are now 
uying their wheat through le Government agents instead of in the 
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normal conrad of commerce, Therefore, the export price of wheat and 
flour, and thus the real price, if not controlled, will be subject to almost 
a single will of the foreign purchaser, 

Mr. President, the statement I have just read plainly implies 
that the country finds itself in an unfortunate condition against 
which Mr. Hoover now seeks to defend us, and that one of his 
means of defense is to ask control of the American market. 

In connection with that statement I call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Hoover himself created or at least advised, consented, 
and abetted the creation of the very conditions he now employs 
as his excuse for seizing the grain markets of the United States. 

I read from his testimony given before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, part 1, page 41: alba 

Senator REED. And you do say you desire the power now to have the 
purchases for the allies made through one common agency, in order to 
stop that great element of speculation? A 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. > 

nome ge Reen., And you think that is very necessary and very es- 
Le Mr. Hoover. I do. 

Senator REED. Would you include in that the sale of all wheat and 
other grains that you propose to control that go to neutral countries? 

Mr. Hoover. I think it will be necessary to control neutral buying. 

Senator REED. Then your proposition is to put into the hands of thi. 
agency all export business? 3 

Mr. Hoover. In wheat, at least. 

At other places in his testimony Mr. Hoover repeatedly de- 
dared in substance and effect that he desired to create a single 
foreign purchasing agency for the very purpose of controlling 
our foreign market. I want the American farmer and the Amer- 
ican people to understand that Mr. Hoover helped to set up and 
create this monopoly over the foreign market, and that there- 
fore he can not masquerade as one who seeks to rescue us from 
the evils he helped create. 

I next challenge attention to paragraph 4 of Mr. Hoover's 
statement, which is as follows: 

4. There are large stocks of wheat which can not he drawn upon by 
the allies during the war, but in the event of peace or defeat of the sub- 
marines these would be available and might seriously demoralize the 
demand for American wheat. 

Thus he undertakes to place himself before the American 
farmer in the attitude of one who proposes to protect the 
farmer against the demoralization of prices which might occur 
were the war to suddenly end. The reply is, first, there are no 
known stocks of wheat to more than supply the world’s demand. 
There has not been an actual surplus of world’s wheat produced 
within the last 15 or 20 years, and no such stock exists to-day. 
On the contrary, there is probably a very great world shortage 
to-day. If the war were to end suddenly, the people who are 
now eating wheat substitutes would simply begin to eat wheat, 
as they have for the last hundred years. If the war were to end 
to-day, it would be months before transportation facilities could 
be sufficient to carry to Europe all the food she demands. Re- 
member, when peace comes starving Germany will cry for food. 
This will in itself create a great demand. 

There is no reasonable possibility of the war ending suddenly. 
If there be such probability, the destruction of our usual meth- 
ods of commerce and the seizure of the farmer’s wheat is so 
much the more unjustifiable. 

What right have we to interfere with all the business of the 
United States if we have reasonable ground to apprehend a sud- 
den cessation of hostilities and the making of a world peace? 

I call attention to paragraph 5 of Mr. Hoover's statement. 
It is: 

5. It must be clearly understood that the guaranteed minimum price 
of $2 per bushel for wheat, set out in the food bill, does not apply to 
the 1917 harvest, but only to the 1918 harvest, and then under con- 
ditions which must be elaborated. There is therefore no determined 
price for the 1917 harvest. 

The result of this situation is that the normal price-making machinery 
is broken down, unless some efficient Government action is brought 
into play. Either: 

cab ihe American producer may face a slump in wheat, possibly 
below his production cost; 

(B) The export price of wheat which ultimately determines the real 
price is at the will of a single agency; or 

5001 Some one must buy the surplus wheat at any given moment, 
a f the surplus passes into speculative hands, it will be held for 
higher prices later in the year. 

Mr. President, let us examine that a minute. Mr. Hoover 
comes before the American farmer and gives as one of his 
reasons for seizing the grain markets the fact that Congress 
failed to fix a legislative price for this year’s wheat crop. 

It will be remembered that when the bill left the Senate it 
contained a guaranty of $2 per bushel for the 1917 wheat crop. 
That provision was changed to a guaranty for the 1918 crop; 
the guaranty for the present crop being withdrawn. 

I charge that Mr. Hoover's satellites and influences were 
thrown in favor of depriving the farmer of his legislative guar- 
anty for the crop of 1917. Yet we are presented with the spec- 
tacle of Hooyer now coming forward offering as a reason why 
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he may seize the American market the fact that the farmer is 
deprived of any legislative price guaranty for this year’s wheat 


crop. 

I stated when the bill was under discussion that the price of 
the farmer’s wheat for the present year would be absolutely 
subject to Mr. Hoover's will. The assertion was regarded as 
almost unbelievable and scarcely worth serious consideration. 

Senators insisted that the farmer's prices for this year were 
absolutely secure. That the condition of the market was a suffi- 
cient guarantee of prices. They insisted that the bill gave Mr. 
Hoover no power to take away from the farmer the advantage of 
high prices for the present year. They further insisted that if 
Mr. Hooyer did possess the power he would not exercise it. 
And yet, sir, Hoover's decree plainly asserts that he has the 
power to fix the price of every bushel of wheat in the United 
States and that he proposes to fix the price. 

He says: 

That in substitution for a broken-down market machinery the food 
administration proposes to open agencies and to take over the whole 
harvest. * It will resell the wheat for export in such quanti- 
ties as we can afford to part with in protection of our own people, on 
the one hand, and to sell, on the other, to the millers for domestic con- 
sumption. * The food administrator, under these arrange- 
ments, would have a large influence in affecting the price of wheat. 

He neglects to sa, that it was his action and his policies that 
broke down the market machinery. He does say that “he pro- . 
poses to take the entire wheat crop.” He does say “that the 
organization of a single purchasing agency for the allies has 
denied the farmer any European market except the one which 
is controlled.” He does say “ that the conditions have been made 
which completely controls the farmer’s market,” and, of course, 
control of the market controls the price. 

But Mr. Hoover goes further and expressly declares the pur- 
pose to fix the price. He says: 

With a view to determining a fair price the President has approved 
the appointment of a commission to be selected from representatives of 
the producing sections and consuming element in the community— 

And so forth. And then to make it doubly clear that the 
farmer is completely at his mercy he states: 

It should thus be clear that it will not be to the advantage of any 
roducer to hold back his grain in anticipation of a further advance, for 
e will do so only at his own cost of storage and interest. 

It is too plain for argument or dispute that this bill has to a 
large extent placed the destiny and fortunes of 45,000,000 people 
engaged in agriculture in the United States in the hands of one 
man. When the Congress gave that power it committed a crime 
against liberty. 

What do you gentlemen who said Mr. Hoover would never 
exercise these powers have to say in the face of this decree? 
The bill was passed by the argument that its extensive powers were 
asked merely for their moral effect, but that they were never, 
in fact, to be exercised. Mr. Hoover in substance said that in 
his testimony when he was before the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. Hoover states: x 

This country need never approach a food dictatorship. Our con- 
ception of the problem in the United States is that we shouid assemble 
a voluntary effort of the people * * *. That we should in effect 
undertake with their cooperation the regulation of the distributing 
machinery of the country such a way that we may restore its func- 
tions to as nearly as may be a prewar basis and thus eliminate, so far 
as may be, the evils and failures which have prong up, and at the 
same time we propose to mobilize the spirit of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice in this country in order that we may reduce our national waste 
and our national expenditure. 

If democracy is wortk an thing, we can do these things b, 
tion, by stimulation, by self-sacr tice, by the patriotic mobilization of 
the brains of this coun y. If it can not be done in this manner, it is 
better that we accept German domination and confess the failure of 
our political ideals, mags Se in the superiority of the German con- 
ception, and send for the Germans to instruct us in its use, At the 
same time, while we may rest with assurance upon the volunteer sup- 
port which we shall receive and which we are receiving from hundre 
of trades throughout the CS there is no population so perfect, so 
filled with idealism, that there is not some residue who will refuse to 

nullify every endeavor of the majority. There- 
o have considerable powers for the regulation of 
trade in order that we may give support to those patriotic men who are 
willing to bend their energies to the national necessity and foree the 
minority to follow their leaderchip. 


See hearings, part 1, page 12. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say in this connection when the 
bill was under consideration in the committee I asked one Sena- 
tor if he thought we ought to confer such extraordinary povrers 
as the bill conveyed on any one man. The Senator answered 
that no sane man would ever undertake to exercise such powers. 
I then inquired if he thought that we as sane men, charged ‘with 
some sort of responsibility ought to confer powers upon anybody 
that no one but an insane man would undertake to exercise. I 


coopera- 


cooperate and thereb 
fore it is necessary 


thought that might illuminate that point to some extent. Even 
uis confidence does not seem to be justified. j 

Mr. REED. But Mr. Hoover also stated, when he was in- 
terrogated with reference to the great powers that were being 
asked, he expected to accomplish nearly everything by moral 
suasion and by agreement, and that he only desired these powers 
to bring in the recalcitrants and the unreasonable men. I have 
already quoted his language to that effect. 

Mr. President, what are Mr. Hoover’s remedies? 

First, he proposes to compel every elevator and mill of more 
than 100 barrels daily capacity to take out a license conditioned 
(a) “That only customary charges will be made.“ That will 
give us no relief. We have never complained that the charges 
of the mill or elevator were extraordinary at this time. The 
customary charges which have always obtained still exist and 
ure not extortionate. 

But Mr. Hoover adds that “ no wheat shall be stored for more 
than 30 days without the approval of the Food Commissioner.” 
That provision, Mr. President, to state it mildly, is destructive 
and evinces Mr. Hoover’s ignorance of the wheat business in 
America which is truly appalling. How is the wheat of this 
country cared for? A very large percentage of it is carried to 
the elevators by farmers for the express purpose of having it 
stored and kept until suitable market conditions exist. Other 
large quantities are purchased by millers for use in the ordinary 
course of their business and stored in the elevators. If no man 
is permitted to keep wheat in the elevators for a longer period 
of time than 30 days, vast quantities of it must be dumped on 
the market as soon as harvested. Neither the elevators nor the 
railroads nor the mills can handle the grain of the country if 
it is thus thrust upon the market. Hence the very purpose of 
storing; hence the very utility of elevators. But this man, who 
has lived in England all his grown-up life, who, I assert again 
and yet again, is utterly unacquainted with the magnitude of 
the American Nation or of the task he has assumed, proposes 
to say that no man shall keep his grain in an elevator more 
than 30 days without his gracious permission. 

The next proposition Mr. Hoover makes is “that the grain 
exchanges have been commanded to suspend all dealings and 
quotations in future wheat.” There are two kinds of dealings 
in futures, as has been explained a hundred times. 

A purehase of wheat for future delivery may be a gambling 
operation, but it is ordinarily a perfectly legitimate and useful 
transaction. Let me outline a series of common business deals. 

A baker may desire to contract his flour for, let us say, 
90 days in advance. ‘This is necessary in order that he may 
make his ordinary business plans. Accordingly he asks the 
wholesale flour dealer to quote him prices. The wholesaler can 
not quote prices until he knows what the miller will charge 
him for flour. Accordingly he asks the miller to quote prices, 
but the miller can not safely quote prices 90 days ahead unless 
he knows what his wheat will cost him. He thereupon asks a 
man engaged in the business of buying grain to quote him prices 
for delivery in 30, 60, and 90 days. The grain buyer then con- 
tracts with farmers or perhaps farm elevators or small inde- 
pendent dealers to furnish him grain to fill his orders. 

Now, if the grain dealer is denied the privilege of transacting 
business in this usual way he can give no assurance to the miller, 
neither can the miller contract with the wholesale dealer or the 
wholesale dealer contract with the baker. All this chain of 
business is broken up. At the same time the farmer’s market is 
destroyed. You can not work this destruction of ordinary busi- 
ness methods without its evil results fall also in part upon the 
consumer. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hoover proposes to license every mill in 
the country. That great business so essential to the farmer is 
to come under the control of Mr. Hoover. That business which 
has been conducted by experts is to be taken from its owners 
und turned over to Hoover’s control and dictation. 4 

When this bill passed we were fold on every hand that the 
power would never be exercised unless the millers of the country 
did something to rob the people of a fair market, did something 
to oppress the people. did something that was wicked and wrong. 
Accordingly we found in the bill as it originally came to us from 
the House a provision for taking over the management and con- 
trol of business when the fact was established that evil practices 
were being indulged in. 

Now, the mills are taken over at once, or their control taken 
over, under the licensing provision, and they are also to be 
deprived of the privilege of going into the markets and buying 
grain in the usual way. ‘ 

The extent of Mr. Hoover's ambition is measured by this 
clase in his statement. After he has declared that he intends 
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to take over or control by license all elevators of the capacity of 
more than 100 barrels per day he adds: > 

While farmers’ cooperative elevators are excepted by the food bill, 
CCC 

likely to stand out. 3 N 

Mr. President, when we passed the bill we thought we had ex- 
cepted the farmers’ elevators. We thought we had arranged a 
plan by which those elevators that are really the property of 
farmers in which they put their wheat aside and hold it through 
winter months and conserve it and care for until the time shall 
come when they desire to market it—we thought we had ex- 
cepted them from Mr. Hoover. But you will obserye that Mr. 
Hoover proposes to lay his hands upon every one of them which 
happens to be organized in the form of a corporation, although 
the stock is held by the farmers. Even as to these he utters the 
implied threat that: conditions will be created that will bring 
all of them into line. Of course, those conditions can be created, 
for if Mr. Hoover can license every mill in the country and can 
control the foreign market he can easily. choke the farmers’ 
elevators into submission, because he will control the only 
market its owners have for their wheat. The plain truth must 
be faced that Mr. Hoover is absolute and sole dictator over the 
farmers, so far as his wheat is concerned. 

That is not all, Mr. President. Mr. Hoover serves notice that 
he has the consumer in his grasp. He serves notice that the 
consumer will get but little benefit. Let me read you what he 
Says. Now, mark you, he tells us “he is going to stabilize 
prices.” That is the purpose he claims for his action. Then 
he states this, and I read his exact words. It is paragraph (d) 
of section 5 of the decree: 

d) With stabilized pri ex + 
tri AA Jinks, which must be pald e F 

He adds: 

It must be evident that the United States Government can more 
justly deal with the situation than any of the agencies mentioned. 

The very method of stabilizing prices, according to Mr. 
Hoover, is to take possession of the market, to take possessfon 
of the mill, to take possession of the means of distribution. 
Now, Mr. Hoover tells us that this method of stabilizing prices, 
which consist in taking possession of the instrumentalities that 
move the wheat from the producer to the consumer, is bound 
to increase the cost. We shall all know that before the bill has 
been in operation many days we shall find that it will act injuri- 
ously for both producer and consumer. 

Mr. Hoover makes the statement that— 


In substitution of the broken-down marketing machinery the food 
administration proposes to open agencies for the purchase of all wheat 
at the princi terminals, carrying on its transactions with the usual 
dealers and is prepared to take the whole harvest if necessary. 


Who broke down this market, pray? Did we not have a 


market until Mr. Hoover came and interfered? Did that market 


not consist of an export market? Did it not further consist of 
a great domestic market? Who has broken up that market 
except Mr. Hoover? 

But Mr. Hoover was prepared to seize this market in advance; 
he intended in advance to break up and destroy this market, for 
he had his organization already effected, his men already picked, 
his agents already planted for the purpose of taking possession 
of the primary wheat markets of the United States. In face 
of that he tells the country that he is doing these things-because 
“the market has been broken up and destroyed.” 

Mr. President, I have called your attention to the fact that the 
allies have but one purchasing agent, and as no one can sell 
abroad except through the agency thus established, the foreign 
market is thus so monopolized that the American farmer can no 
longer have the benefit of it; second, Mr. Hoover states plainly 
that he intends to take possession of the American market and 
to fix the price for wheat. A board is already being organized 
to fix the price of every bushel of wheat raised by all the farmers 
of the United States. There is, therefore, left to the farmer 
no market whatsoever for his wheat. But what is the condition 
of the consumer? The American consunier is also at Mr. 
Hoover's mercy. The only wheat he can get he must get from 
Mr. Hoover and upon Mr. Hoover's terms. That means that 
Mr. Hoover will send out of this country, as he says in his state- 
ment he intends to do, such proportion of the wheat as he wants 
to send abroad. He states—and I quote his words—that the 
Government J 
will resell wheat for export in such quantities as we can afford to part 
with in protection of our own people on one hand and to sell on the 
other to the millers for domestic consumption. 

Let us just read that now as it will be executed, “ Mr. Hoover 
will resell wheat for export in such quantities as he thinks he 
desires and will sell to millers for domestic consumption in such 
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quantities as he desires to sell.“ That means the wheat of 
America, which is raised in a territory 3,000 miles long and 1,500 
miles wide, is by this foolish and arbitrary and undemocratic 
legislation placed in the hands of one man. 

That means 104,000,000 people can only have as much wheat 
to eat as Mr. Hoover sees fit to give them. That means Mr. 
Hoover can send ont of this country so much of the wheat that 
there will not be enough left to feed the American people. That 
means Mr. Hoover can compel the American people to eat sub- 
stitutes for wheat if he sees fit so to do; that means he can 
compel the American consumer to put upon his table a limited 
amount of wheat bread; that means that the licensed miller ean 
be compelled, if Mr. Hoover so commands, to make nothing but 
adulterated flour. 

The only reason Mr. Hoover had for seeking this great power 
was that he might employ it. Now that he has received it, 
he immediately takes steps to control all American grain. 

Nor is that all. Whoever controls American grain thereby 
indirectly controls many other farm products. If you will ex- 
amine the terms of this bill, you will find that we have prac- 
tieally placed the control of everything within the hands of this 
man. 

I now make a statement that I believe to be true, and upon 
which I am willing to hazard whatever reputation I have for 
sound judgment, that a food dictator who lived in England all 
of his grown-up life, whose house and whose home are in Eng- 
land, whose business affiliations are in England, whose busi- 
ness associates are Englishmen will employ his powers in the 
interest of England. I ask the Members of the Senate, many 
of whom I find have not even read this decree, to read it. Read 
it because it is the decree of your master; the master you have 
placed over your people. Read it and observe how your master 
employs his almost omnipotent power. 


WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
wir expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania a 
question ? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Had the Senator from Pennsylvania announced 
that he was going to speak? If he did so, it escaped me, and if 
I had known it I should not have trespassed upon the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance understood that I was to speak. but the 
Senator from Missouri has been so unusually brief that I do not 
complain. 

Mr. REED. Very well. à 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, after the comprehensive ex- 
planation of the chairman of the Finance Committee concerning 
the details of the revenue bill, I feel that it is not necessary for 
me at this time to go into any lengthy presentation of the sub- 
ject. I know that it is desired by everyone to expedite the pas- 
sage of this bill. and while the fullest diseussion is desirable 
for the information of the Senate and of the people, yet it is 
agreed that unnecessary discussion should be avoided. For one 
reason or another the bill comes up for consideration several 
weeks later than had been originally contemplated, and its 
prompt passage is, therefore, all the more urgently required. 

Moreover, Mr. President. I think that the members of the 
committee can best conserve their forces to discuss the measure 
in detail as the various titles and paragraphs of the bill come 
up for discussion. 

I desire. however. to state briefly some of my views as a 
member of the minority party. As a matter of fact, I cordially 
concur in the statement of the chairman of the committee that 
partisanship was absent from the deliberations of the com- 
mittee. We all agreed that it was necessary to raise money 
for the war to the full extent of the requirements of the esti- 
mates. The committee is composed of Senators from widely 
separated sections of the country and with differing environ- 
ments and affiliations, but I take pleasure here in testify- 
ing to the fact that the discussions were temperate and 
illuminating and had the single purpose in view. The enm- 
mittee had the bill under consideration for over two months, 
holding continuous daily sessions, and during that period the 
members were in receipt of several thousand letters from all 
over the country expressing the views, suggestions. and ob- 
jections of taxpayers. The committee had the advantage of 
the information derived from open hearings, in which the differ- 
ent business interests were represented by ‘the ablest men in 
the Nation, and in addition to these open hearings some informal 
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hearings were held after the regular hearings had been closed. 
As a further source of information, the members of the com- 
mittee were every day visited by a very large number of people 
from all over the country, who personally and to the fullest 
extent expressed their views. 

I want to express here my appreciation of the patriotism, 
without a single exception and without regard to party poli- 
tics, of those who appeared before the committee or called 
individually on the members of the committee. Everyone 
was entirely willing to bear his share, to the fullest extent, 
of the expenses of the war. There was no dissenting voice 
in this respect. The only question presented was that of 
distributing the taxes so that they would bear equitably upon 
the different classes of taxpayers. The same spirit that 
prompted the taxpayers also inspired the committee. The com- 
mittee patiently considered every criticism and every sugges- 
tion with the single view of rendering the framework of the tax 
bill logical, equitable, and at the same time effective in furnishing 
the means of raising the necessary revenue. No one asked any 
favors, and none were granted, and I am particularly glad to 
be able to say that in addition to the absence of partisanship 
any spirit of sectionalism was entirely absent, a situation which 
indicated a harmonious, patriotic purpose to provide for all the 
financial requirements of the war. 

It is needless for me to say, Mr. President, that since the 
advent of the present administration I have voted against the 
several revenue bills enacted into law by the party In power. 
I refer to the bills passed in 1913, 1914. 1916. and 1917, first 
revising the tariff and then later inaugurating the radical 
departure in the fiscal policy of the United States of largely 
abandoning the customhouse as the source of revenue and 
resorting to direct taxation to meet the requirements of the 
Treasury. 

1 shall not at this time more than refer to my views concerning 
the policy of direct taxation in time of peace in the United States, 
because I fully went into this subject last summer in several 
speeches which I made on the bill to inerease the revenue and for 
other purposes, I am one of those who believe that in time of 
peace it was evidently the intention of the framers of our Govern- 
ment—and that intention is distinctly set forth in the several 
paragraphs of the Constitution—that the revennes of the Gov- 
ernment necessary to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States should be 
provided by duties, excises, and imposts, Moreover, the larger 
part of the revenues of the Government has actually been col- 
lected from such imposts and duties throughout the history 
of our country, together with an excise tax upon certain articles 
of luxury and consumption; and the great and rapidly growing 
sovereign States of the Union have been left largely undisturbed 
in the power of levying direct taxes for their expanding needs. 
Income taxes and direct taxes. in my opinion, Mr. -President, 
should only be invoked when the customs duties are inadequate. 
The revenue bill of last summer contained a striking instance 
of the ill-advised-and unfair encroachment of the Federal 
Government in levying direct taxes upon an object upon which 
it has been the established practice of many of the States of the 
Union to rely for a considerable part of their revenues. Nearly 
all the States have laws imposing direct inheritance or other 
taxes both upon direct and collateral heirs. The Federal 
Government came in and attempted to collect its share of 
tribute by a Federal tax upon inheritance. Since the enact- 
ment of the bill of last summer into law. California and many 
States in the East have. through legislative resolution or 


executive expression, protested against this tax; and it is a 


commendable feature of the present bill as it is reported from 
the Finance Committee that the committee has stricken from 
the bill a further proposed tax upon inheritances as being 
unfair to the States. 

T do not intend at this time—berause the occasion would not 
be proper—to go into an argument in favor of a protective tariff. 
In my opinion the time will come. sooner or later with the close 
of the war. when a protective tariff will be more than ever 
necessary to the people of the United States. With the close 
of the. military war the international industrial contest will he 
resumed. Attention was called by the Senator from Missouri, 
myself, and other Senators in the debate last August to the 
meeting of the council of the Chamber of Commerce of London, 
held on January 13. 1916. when a number of important recom- 
mendations were adopted on the subject of trade during and 
after the war. They were in the main for preferentin! re- 
ciprocal trading relations between all parts of the British 
Empire, for reciprocal trading relations between the British 
Empire and the allied countries. for the favorable treatment 
of neutral countries, for regulating, by tariffs and otherwise, 
trade relations with all enemy countries so as to render im- 
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possible a return to prewar conditions, and for stimulating the 
development of home manufactures and the consequent in- 
creased employment of native labor. 

Attention was called in these proceedings to what is termed 
the “new opportunity.” It was declared that the war now 
waged against the alliance, by stopping the great imports 
of German and Austrian manufactures, affords a unique oppor- 
tunity for recuperating lost trade and industry. But it was 
urged that immediate action was imperative, so that English 
manufactures might be in a position to supply the demand that 
must arise as soon as the war is ended. It will be impossible, 
however, it was said, for the English manufacturers to lay down 
the plant necessary to regain lost ground unless they have some 
guaranty that their struggling industries will not be crushed 
by unlimited foreign imports. The nation must, therefore, it 
was further declared, adopt a distinct and decided policy, which 
should embrace the follewing points—I quote them, and many 
of them almost read as if they were taken from the speech of 
some American protectionist, except that they go much further: 

1. To secure employment and good wages for our workers. 

2. To draw our revenue from foreign nations instead of tax- 
ing our own subjects. 

8. To open an enormous market in our colonies and de- 
pendencies that will render us independent of foreign trade and 
furnish us with supplies at moderate prices. 

4. To levy the following duties: 

From German and Austrian and other hostile nations, heavy 
duties on all goods. . 

From favored nations, - moderate duties on manufactur 
goods and light duties on raw materials that can not be pro- 
duced in our country, such as cotton, jute, tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 

From our colonies and dependencies, light duties on manu- 
factured goods and admission duty free of raw materials that 
can not be produced at home. 

5. To enter into agreements with our colonies and depend- 
encies for reciprocity and preferential treatment on the above- 
mentioned principles. 

It was urged, Mr. President, by the same chamber of com- 
merce that immediate action was imperative; that it would be 
the height of folly to postpone preparation until the war is 
over; that even after the adoption of tariff reforms, as above 
described, it would be very difficult to stem the inrush of Ger- 
man and other foreign goods at the close of the war. 

Hardly more than a year ago, while the debate on the rev- 
enue bill of last summer was progressing in this body, we were 
informed of the ecomonic conference in Paris, to which fre- 
quent attention was called in this Chamber last year, in which 
the allied Governments of England, France, Italy, and Russia 
were represented by members of their respective cabinets. The 
conference agreed upon sweeping measures of tariff restriction 
to be put in force during and after the war. According to the 
cable dispatches düring the war citizens of the allied nations 
are forbidden to engage in any commerce with enemy subjects. 
All merchandising from enemy countries is likewise forbidden, 
Commercial houses having enemy connections are sequestered. 
During the reconstruction period the allies declared their pur- 
pose to carry on joint action in restoring their industries, agri- 
culture, and merchant fleets. It was even urged that there 
should be adopted subventions and advances to encourage enter- 
prises and research, scientific and technical. Besides subven- 
tions and advances to certain industries, the allies were to con- 
sider tariff changes and prohibitions, temporary or permanent. 
These recommendations go very far beyond anything advocated 
by any American statesman, even of the protectionist school. 

I am not informed as to whether the recommendations of the 
Paris conference have been followed up to any extent since the 
conference occurred. It is sufficient to call attention to the 
fact that they have been proposed, and, while I do not mean 
in any way to suggest that thére is any intimation of hestile 
intent toward the United States in these proposals, I do say 
that after the war I hope there will be guaranties of a long 
peace, and that then the civilized nations of the world can 
enter into the honorable rivalries of trade and commerce and 
the development of the arts and sciences; and each nation 
will fairly be entitled to adopt such trade and tariff regula- 
tions as may best suit the conditions and the standards of its 
people; and, in my opinion, it will be inevitable that the 
United States above all other nations will require a protective 
tariff to maintain its industrial prosperity and the high stand- 
ards of its people. 

But I only refer to this condition in passing, in response 
to many communications received by me, and doubtless by 
others of the minority party on the committee, urging that as 
much of the revenue required by the war as possible may be 
raised from a protective tariff tax. 


After careful consideration, Mr. President, the committee 
quite generally came to the conclusion, regardless of whether 
the members of the committee happened to favor high or low 
tariff duties, that it would be impossible to impose tariff duties 
at this time, with the whole world upset, without enormously 
disturbing business. The industry and the commerce of the 
world are out of their normal currents. Among the belligerent 
nations in Europe a long list of articles, ordinarily prominent in 
international trade, have been, in numerous proclamations 
issued by the Governments of the several countries, declared to 
be contraband of war. Governments have taken control, by a 
series of decrees and orders, of practically all the articles in the 
lists of conditional contraband, so that they are now available 
for Government use. Embargoes have been established, licenses 
to export have been authorized, efforts are being made to control 
prices, setting aside the laws of supply and demand; the rail- 
roads of foreign countries have been completely nationalized 
for all purposes and are in charge of the Government; and here 
the tendency is rapidly growing in the same direction. While 
the statistics show that there is considerable importation of for- 
eign goods and merchandise into the United States, yet the fact 
remains that the war, with the accompanying depredations of 
the submarine, has practically taken the foreign trade of the 
United States out of all normal conditions and largely acts as a 
protective barrier from the invasion of cheaper commodities, if 
there are now any such, from abroad. The conditions of labor 
for the time being have also been revolutionized all over the 
world. The young and the vigorous men are on the firing line, 
and women have taken the place of men in industrial establish- 
ments. Many of these establishments abroad have been taken 
over by the Government with guaranties of a certain profit to 
the owners. Under these circumstances it would seem evident 
to anyone that the data are not at hand to furnish any informa- 
tion concerning a stable, consistent, and logical tariff system. 

Again, the duties as imposed in the House bill consisted of a 
general ad valorem increase of 10 per cent on all imports. A 
very great number of articles which always had been on the 
free list under a protection as well as a free trade régime were 
put upon the dutiable list with an ad valorem duty of 10 per 
cent. The raw materials which had always been on the free 
list carrying this ad valorem duty would have ramified in scores 
of directions to embarrass production at a time when all pro- 
ductive activities are surrounded by abnormal and changing 
conditions. And it was generally conceded that the ad valorem 
rates would lead to the usual difficulties of undervaluation and 
of price ascertainment, and that even if it should have been 
deemed wise to impose tariff duties they shoyld be specific. 

Of course, in the case of many of these tariff duties, such as the 
duty on wool, the imposition of a duty would have opened up 
the whole question of the wool schedule, one of the most com- 
plicated and difficult in the whole tariff framework, and would 
have prolonged the hearings, the consideration, and the discus- 
sion of this revenue measure, so urgently needed, for an indefinite 
length of time. What few articles remained, after those had 
been eliminated upon which an imposition of a duty at this 
time seemed unwise, were so few in number and so insignificant 
in the revenue which would accrue, that it did not seem worth 
while to mar the logical system of the bill by singling them out 
and opening up the tariff question. In this view of the com- 
mittee I cheerfully concurred, and I believe the manufacturers 
of the United States concur. Not that the protective policy 
will not be a stronger issue than ever before when the time 
arrives, but because it is evident that it is impossible in the 
short time allowed for the consideration of this bill, and with 
the upset condition of the world, to take up this phase of the 
question now. 

Nevertheless, sooner or later—and perhaps the war may be 
over sooner than expected—we will be confronted with the 
question, and it should be the first duty of the administration, 
and especially of the tariff board, to consider the situation 
carefully and investigate, so far as the ascertainment of any 
data is possible just now, with a view of having made some 
progress toward industrial preparedness after the maintenance 
of military preparedness required by a state of war has passed 
away. 

I opposed the measures enacted since 1913 because they 
constituted a distinct effort in favor of which an agitation 
had been going on over the country for a considerable period 
to abandon as far as possible the collection of revenue at 
the customhouse and to impose direct taxes on the people. It 
is not pertinent or necessary to discuss these measures now, 
except to say that in my opinion they frequently exhibited a_ 
tendency toward sectionalism and class opposition; but now 
the situation is different. We are at war. Revenues must be 
provided; the American Government has never hesitated to 
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There is another feature about this bill which distinguishes 


to carry on the many heavy burdens which will be ours for a 
considerable period after peace is declared. 
I have referred to the fidelity with which the members of 


up until recently have had no familiarity with and little 
on which direct taxes should 


opening remarks, the prewar expenses of our Government, 
or down to the war during all our history, which now 


Ẹ 


was compared 
equalities or inequities, oversights, and inconsistencies 
in the act of 1916 and the previous laws could 


corporations, im order to avoid the tax or render it more 
endurable. Hence, the Finance Committee, very properly in my 
mind, struck this feature from the bill and made up whatever 
loss of revenue might have occurred by reason of the elimina- 
tion of this double taxation by increases and additions in other 
directions. 

There were, of course, few, if any, precedents in American 
history to guide the Ways and Means Committee or the Finance 
Committee in framing this great measure. Nor was it always 
possible to get the fullest information as to the of 
other nations; and after all, Mr. President, there is no more de- 
cepttve or fallacious comparison than that made between a coun- 
try like the United States, covering a continental domain with 
every climatic and racial variety and with such extraordinary 
rapidity of growth and development, with the older nations of 
Europe, with smaller populations, much tess preductive capacity, 
and industrial conditions long established and stable. More- 
over, the conditions prevailing in these European nations at 
the outbreak of the war and during its continuance are entirely 
different from those which have confronted us or are Hkely to 
eonfront us. Three years ago almost everybody thought that 
the war would be over in a short time. It has continued for 
now over three years. The greater part of the vigorous man- 
hood of these countries is on the firing line; many of their 
industries have been abandoned, and they have come over 
here to get munitions and equipment of war. In this country, 
of course, an entirely different condition exists in the financial 
and industrial worid and in the condition of labor. And I can 
not find, after as careful an investigation as I have been able to 
make, from a study of history and the experience of nations 
in the present war, that there is much to be learned by prece- 
dent or comparison, or that there is any sound economic theory 
which will give any suggestion or information as to what fixed 
agreed on as to the relation between the 


taxes and the amount to be raised by 
the particular condi- 


Ioan. This relation must be governed by 


tions in each country, ‘by the length of the war or the contem- 


Treasury Department on July 2, 1917. 
The bill as passed by the House, together with the existing law, 
will raise by taxation 56 per eent of the estimated expenditures 
already appropriated for. exelusive of postal revenue and the 
sinking fund requirements. As amended by the Senate com- 
mittee, such per cent will be increased to 58 per cent of the 
total expenditures raised by taxation for this year. 
had a strong opinion in the beginning of the consider- 
the if $1,000,000,000 was raised for this year 
and properly be left to a loan. Gradu- 
wever, the opinion developed that perhaps $1,500,000,000 
ought to be raised by direct taxes, Further investigation, how- 


allowing for the estimated receipts and the loan, showed addi- 
to be collected under the bill somewhat in excess of the esti- 


corporations for 1916, which amount will undoubtedly be in- 
creased for the year 1917, due in the main to war and war 
conditions; and the conelusion was reached that $562,000,000 
was not an unreasonable additional amount to ask from the 
industries whose earnings have been so greatly augmented by 
the conditions which made necessary the call for this additional 
revenue. 

The war-profits tax, Mr. President, is preeminently a logical 
and just one at the present time, and here I want to say that it 
is not claimed for the war-revenne measure that it em- 
bodies the logieal principles of taxation that ought to apply in 
normal times of peace. It is distinctly an emergency war 
measure, of temporary duration—a month, six months, or a 
year—based on an abnormal and extraordinary condition in the 
industrial and financial world, and taxes and scales of taxes 
higher than would be justified in times of peace are logical and 
proper under such war conditions, when entirely different prin- 
ciples would have to be applied in a revised tax system to meet 
peace conditions. Then, it must be borne in mind by the tax- 
payer that these conditions are temporary and the principles 
applied are justified by the temporary and abnormal conditions. 
The tax on personal incomes and on war profits, swollen by the 
war conditions, furnish primarily the justifiable, legitimate, 
and logical taxes to defray the of the war. It is esti- 
mated that about two-thirds of the additional revenue and about 
one-half of the total revenue from taxation for the fiscal year 
1918 win come from the income and the war-profits taxes. 
With 58 per cent of the estimated expenditures defrayed by 
direct taxation, I am of the opinion that it would be unwise to 
Increase these direct taxes under any of the titles in the bill. 
I am willing to concede, for the sake of argument, that the 
income tax and the war-profits tax are perhaps too high. I know 
that it will lead to considerable embarrassment among manu- 
facturing concerns which have undergone enormous expansion 
since the prewar period to meet war requirements on borrowed 
capital or the application of all the surplus and capital to the 
development of the business. Doubtless the concerns will have 
difficulty in getting the money for the tax where their profits 
have been large, and it is a question, should the war suddenly 
terminate, as to how some of them will come out. But, on the 
other hand, we have staring us in the face the enormous profits 
and the great prices charged, particularly to the Government, 
and the graduated taxes charged on war profits will go a long 
way toward controlling extortionate profits. I believe that, 
while these taxes are heavy and perhaps should be lower, 
they ean be borne, particularly in view of the fact that they 
are temporary, and I am confident that any reasonable 
student of the economic situation ought to feel satisfied that 
the committee has gone as far as it safely can go in the imposi- 
tion of direct taxation just now. To go further would begin to 
cripple the industrial development which constitutes our chief 

and our chief contribution to the war. 

It was testified before the Finance Committee, and I think 
the illustration was a most impressive one, that even as it is 
the War Department has been compelled to advance the money 
to enlarge some half dozen quite large and more or less promi- 
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nent iron and steel concerns in different parts of the country 
engaged in making munitions, because these establishments did 
not have the capital and could not borrow it to make these ad- 


ditions. It is true the Government will own these sary pany 
buildings after the war, with their 8 but in 
most every case they will be of no use to the 
except as junk, and in some cases of not any 
particular concerns to which they are adjacent, because it is 
clear that their productive activities will 
consummation of peace. I only cite this 
I think, Mr. President, shows that it 
of the Government to keep these industrial concerns in a finan- 
cial condition so that they can expand on their own capital or be 


g 


in a position to borrow it to meet the requirements of the United 
States and of the allies as speedily as possible. It is evident 
from the illustration that I have given that it is not to the 


interest of the Government to impose taxes upon them so heavy 
that they will not be able to expand themselves, and the 
ernment will have to go into the losing investment of furnish- 
ing the money for them. In the long run it will be cheaper for 
the Government to let private capital take the risks and accom- 
plish the results rather than by crippling them to have 
do it with Government money, which will be almost entirely a 
loss after the requirements of the war have ceased. 

The question of taxation—and this phase of the situation im- 
presses me very greatly, Mr. President—is further complicated 
by the apparent failure of those purchasing for the Government 
to come to any decision as to prices. It is evidently important at 
this time to keep every productive establishment in the country 
in the fullest operation. If prices are reduced to below a certain 
point it is inevitable, and it hardly requires the statement, 
that the larger and wealthier concerns be able, 
to go on, because they produce at a less cost and a greater profit, 
while smaller and less favored establishments which have been 
brought into productive operation by the requirements of the 
war will be closed up as soon as the price curve strikes the limit 
at which they can produce at a profit. Hence, production will 
be curtailed and monopoly will be 
tampering. 

The revenue from this bill has had introduced into it an 
element of uncertainty by reason of the price controversy. It 
seems to me that speed and prompt delivery is the essence of 
the emergency. One hundred million dollars are being spent, 
it is said, each day by the allies, or $1,000,000,000 every 10 
days, and it is estimated that 10,000 men are being killed 
each day on the side of the allies. In this tremendous crisis 
speedy delivery constitutes the most imperatively essential ele- 
ment. Every 10 days occurs this enormous expenditure of 
men and money, which no saving on prices will ever balance on 
the other side of the ledger. It has been suggested by many 
sagacious men constituting the highest types of our —— 
community and with disinterested patriotism, that the tax on 
war profits could be very well so graduated as to enforce a 
penalty upon those who insist upon charging excessive prices to 
the Government for their material during this war period, and 
in this way relieve the situation so that price adjustment will 
not be so necessary and business will be permitted to take its 
natural course. Thus prices will be largely controlled by the 
competitive market and will settle down to the minimum prices 
at which maximum production can be reached. 

If we are going to fight this war with a success it will be 
necessary to have maximum production from every industry 
in the country. The falling off of labor due to conscription 
enlistment will be felt in the near future, and the more induce- 
ment to labor will be required to maintain our present status 
manufacturers. If I had my way, Mr. President—and I consider 
the subject of very great importance—I would urge an amend- 
ment to this bill that purchases should be handled by a com- 
mittee of three, whose duty it will be to determine prices, decide 
upon priority, as well as to advise the various purchasing agents 
now emyéoyed by the Government so as to protect them against 
criticism. The delay in settling the steel question, the delay 
in settling the food. problem, the delay in settling the lumber 
question, the shoe business, the coal business, and other lines 
of production, is delaying the determined and relentless prose- 
cution of the war in a way that is appalling when we come to 
realize it. 

But I shall not pursue this subject further. Already legis- 
lation has been passed attempting to solve the problem, but 
not, in my opinion, meeting it on sound economic lines. The 
purpose of those in authority seems to proceed upon a different 
principle, and while this whole matter will doubtless eome 
up for discussion later on, I merely refer to it now because it 
touches at the fundamentals of a logical war-tax system. 

There are numerous amendments made by the committee 
which, in my opinion, greatly improve the bill as it came to 
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the Senate from the House. The House bill: provided for an 
imposition of an additional tax of 383 per cent on incomes for 


economically unsound, because the incomes of the past calendar 
year have paid their taxes and the balance has either been spent 
upon subsistence and the expense of living, or it has been saved 
and added to capital To quote from the report of the com- 


It was estimated in the House that $108,000,000 would be 
raised from this section. While eliminating the provisions from 
the bill, the Senate committee has, of course, made up this 


ys. 
t the tax on beverages is too high, because 
will be above the collection point and will 
the internal-revenue laws. However, it is 
that these articles of consumption can very 
well afford to bear a heavy tax, and the committee has therefore 
raised the rates over those which obtained in the House bill. I 
shall only refer in passing to the taxes on facilities furnished by 
lic utilities, and the war-excise taxes, the war tax on admis- 
and dues, and the war-stamp taxes. These taxes will bring 
a Lager FSS grt “Oe e ee 
widely distributed and not bear 
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on these four articles which are so moderate that they can 
possibly be felt by the consumer and particularly in the 
of tea and coffee will not in the long run affect the price 
any appreciable extent. 
— 8 two features of the revenue bill which gave the 
committee most trouble and led to the most widespread criticism 
were the various suggestions as to base lines for the computa- 
tion of the war-profits tax and the proposed tax on undistributed 
us. 


surpi 

The House bill followed the present law, which provides a flat 
rate of 8 per cent upon the profits of corporations and copart- 
nerships in excess of the sum of 8 per cent of their capital actu- 
ally invested, plus $5,000, and imposes an additional tax of 8 


. 


are excess profits and when does a profit become 
excessive, if that is the implication of the term based upon a 
minimum percentage? Certainly, we have not reached a condi- 
tion tending toward socialism when we shall put a limit upon 
what a man or a corporation can earn legitimately and legally. 

I have never been able to discover on what basis any defini- 
tion of excess profits could be framed. I have never learned 
of any standard in the United States which defines when profits 
become excessive, nor can a definition, in my opinion, be framed 
that would be logical and responsive to business development. 
At least we would have to take a long average of years to arrive 
at some definition of excess profits, because the extraordinary 
profits of one year might be followed by a number of lean years 
and eventual bankruptcy. I am rather inclined to think that 
the term originated as the result of a long agitation, which 
argued that the rich were escaping their due share of taxation 
and that a protective tariff was oppressing the poor; and henee 
when the radical departure was made in the last few years in 
which customs duties were largely abandoned purposely and a 
deliberate attempt was made to levy direct taxes on what was 
called a “elass,” the term “excess profits” was invented to 
designate and justify the proceeding. A tax on incomes and a 
tax on profits is, of course, logical and justifiable when re- 
quired, but a tax on excess profits is meaningless, unequal, and 
inequitable. Moreover, the excess-profits tax involves us in 
questions concerning what is “ capital.” In the vast number of 
corporations of every kind and variety in the United States it is 
almost impossible to establish a standard of the amount of capital 
invested. It may be that in the case of many of the railroads 
which for a number of years have had their accounts kept under 
rules laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
seeurities of which are fully ascertained and determinable. the 
question of capital invested is capable generally of computation. 
But even in the ease of railroads the variation in the relation 
between the amount of bond issue and the amount of stock se- 
curities is widely varying. For instance, the New York Central 
Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad have about the same 
mileage and the same aggregate investment; yet in the case of 
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the New York Central the bond issue is two-thirds and the stock 
issue one-third of the total amount, while the reverse is the 
case with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

All definitions of what constitutes capital are capable of eva- 


sion. Payments for good will and other intangible assets can 
easily be made to appear on the books to have been made in cash. 
The general designation of “ good will” is comprehensive enough 
to cover any kind of inflation in capital. On the other hand, 
many concerns of long-established standing have patents, trade- 
marks, brands, and other intangible assets substantially valu- 
able, developed over a period of years, for which no payment of 
cash appears upon the books, 

This 8 per cent excess profits tax, with all the difficulties 
of administration, might have been tolerated while the rate 
of taxation was small, but now that these very heavy burdens 
are about to be imposed it becomes essential to entirely elimi- 
nate these inequalities in the tax and these difficulties of 
administration. 

The only really logical basis for these heavy taxes on profits 
in this temporary war measure is the tax on war profits, and 
the Finance Committee has followed the logical and practical 
course in abandoning the whole idea of the excess profits tax, 
and providing for a war-profits tax upon a basis similar to that 
followed by European countries, in which this system has been 
successful. The difficulty with the war-profits tax is to define 
the base upon which the tax shall be computed. In the Euro- 
pean countries a period of years has been taken, and after very 
careful consideration of the subject the time finally adopted as 
a prewar basic period is the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. This 
period was taken by the committee because, according to the 
recommendation of the Treasury and in the opinion of 
the committee the period was evidently the most favorable to 
the general mass of the taxpayers of the country. It is true 
that other basic periods and base lines have been suggested, but 
none of them have commanded general support in the business 
world, in the committee or with the Treasury t. It 
‘is impossible to find any period that will tear with absolute 
equality on everyone. But the committee has made every effort 
to relieve any condition of hardship which this prewar period 
did not seem to deal fairly with; in other words, to afford a 
landing place for every business which claimed it would be in a 
condition of hardship under this arrangement. 

Mr. POMERENE. Perhaps the Senator does not care to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not mind being interrupted. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Pennsylvania is dis- 
cussing a subject which has interested me very much, and has 
given me a great deal of trouble considering the limited time 
I have had to devote to the consideration of this measure. He 
has just referred to the fact that they have used the profits for 
the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 as the basic years from which 
to determine what would be normal profits. As I understand 
the operation of the bill it would be this: They take the profits 
for the years 1911, 1912, and 1918, average them, and this 
average would constitute the normal profit, and any earnings 
of a corporation or an individual or a copartnership over and 
above this normal profit thus determined would be subject to 
the tax. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; that is earnings during the taxable 
year. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. That would leave this situation, 
as I understand it. Assume for the sake of argument that a 
given corporation makes during each of the years 1911, 1912, 
and 1913 an average profit of 50 per cent upon its capital stock. 
Then if during the current year it makes a profit of only 50 
per cent upon its capital stock it would pay no war tax. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; it would not. 

Mr. POMERENE. If it made 55 per cent 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not want to interrupt the Senator; 
but I am going to make a suggestion to which the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCuareer] has called my attention. They 
would pay no war-profits tax but, of course, they would pay the 
6 per cent normal tax and all the other taxes, but no war- 
profits tax because there were no war profits. 

Mr. POMERENE. I so understood that. 

Mr. PENROSE. And the surplus tax. 

Mr. POMERENE. If it earned 55 per cent on its capital 
stock then the war tax would be on 5 per cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, let us take another illustration. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that we have a corporation 
which during the year 1911 made 2 per cent on its capital stock; 
during the year 1912, 4 per cent; and during the year 1913, 6 
per cent, the average for the three years would be 4 per cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 


Mr. POMERENE. Assume that during the current year its 
net earnings would be 6 per cent. Then the difference between 
the 4 per cent and the 2 per cent would be subject to this war 
tax, would it not? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; those earnings would be considered sub- 
normal, and the taxpayer would have the right to appeal to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for an adjustment of his tax, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be permitted to average 
up the earnings of all the concerns in a similar business; that is, 
if it was a hosiery mill, he would take the earnings of the 20,000 
or 30,000 hosiery mills in the country and average them up— 
a very simple proposition—and deduct that. 

Mr. POMERENE. What does the Senator regard, under the 
provisions of the bill, as the subnormal earnings? - 

Mr. PENROSE. Anything is subnormal that is substantially 
lower than the ayerage earnings in that business, 


Mr. POME The average earnings of that corporation 
might all be—— 
Mr. PENROSE. No; in that business or in similar businesses. 


Suppose it was a hosiery mill and it has been making only 2 
or 8 per cent. They apply to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
an adjustment of the tax, declare that their earnings are sub- 
normal; and to ascertain whether they are subnormal or not he 
averages the earnings of representative hosiery mills in the 
country, or on such a basis of selection as he may adopt, and 
that would be the marginal lines between. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, as I understand the Senator, if the 
profit thus ascertained would be 10 per cent 
Mr. PENROSE. He would take 10 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then anything above 10 per cent would 
be taxable? 

Mr. PENROSE. - Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. So if it earned 15 per cent, 5 per cent 
would be taxable? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the illustration I first used, the corpora- 
tion might earn 50 per cent and-none of it be taxable. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is right; not on war profits, because 
there would be no war profits. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that distinction, but allow me 
to say it has seemed to me that it will operate as a very great 
injustice. I confess that it has troubled me a good deal. I 
can not see the justice of having any man or any partnership 
or any corporation escape a tax of that large amount. 

Mr. PENROSE. They do not escape the tax. They pay all 
the other taxes but pay no war-profits tax, because there are no 
war profits. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is very unfortunate for them that they 
have no war profits, I suppose. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, I will not interrupt the Senator 
further. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not mind a bit the interruption. N 
Mr. POMERENE. I realize the difficulties that must have 
confronted the Finance Committee in trying to work out some 
rule here, but I have been impressed with what seemed to me 
the injustice of having one corporation escape a war tax when 
its earnings are 50 per cent and another corporation be subject 
to the tax when it is perhaps earning only 20 per cent. It does 
seem to me all ought to contribute according to their profits 

as a general proposition. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, the reply would be that there 
were no war profits, and if there had been war profits I have 
no doubt the taxpayer would be only too glad to have paid the 
tax. 

This is a proposition to levy over $500,000,000 from the 
$3,000,000,000 of war profits which the tax returns of the Treas- 
ury Department indicate were the profits last year. It is a 
certified fund, and in view of the many thousands of tax- 
payers upon whom this tax is to be imposed, I can not see 
any inequality in it. Even if there are inequalities, it would be 
a physical impossibility to prevent some inequality in a nation 
as diverse and large as the United States, but I confess I do 
not see that there is an inequality. 

Just the antithesis of the Senator’s case is one the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] presented the other day of a 
concern that is making only ordinarily it may be subnormal 
profits and as a result of the war is now making 300 per cent. 
He was complaining because there was 50 per cent taken away 
under the bill here. That is a complaint on the other extreme. 
But the committee has made every effort to furnish a remedy 
to the taxpayer. 

I will not repeat what I have said in my answer to the Senator 
from Ohio about the provision made for subnormal profits. 
Originally the suggestion was made that 6 per cent or 7 or 8 
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per cent should be made the minimum profit and anything below 
that should be subnormal. Universal complaint arose all over 
the country that 6 per cent was too low, and that even 8 per cent 
was too low, and so to extend still further relief and to get still 
further away from the idea of any necessity of computing capt- 
tal the committee at the last moment adopted this idea of the 
average earnings in similar business, so that if a man is running 
a little hosiery establishment in Ohio or Pennsylvania with sub- 
normal earnings during the prewar basic period he can go to the 
Treasury Department and by a very simple calculation get the 
average earnings of the business. Certainly no proposition 
could be fairer than that. It will even give him some advantage 
of a whole lot of people in the hosiery business whose Incomes 


may be below the average line and yet are not subnormal. I | 


would be prepared to vote for that, although the committee 
declined to put in their recommendation. As I have already 
stated, numerous other bases have been suggested, but none 
have commanded any general support. 

Now, in relation to what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE] said about these concerns which make subnormal profits 
in a further effort to extend every relief possible to the tax- 


payer, the committee has made careful provisions for the cases | 


where the capital used in the business is different for the tax- 
able year from the average capital for the prewar 


period; 
where the average net income of the concern for the prewar 


period was below a normal return upon its investment; and 
where the concern was not in existence for a full calendar year 
during the prewar period. Special provision is made for these 
classes as follows: 

First. Where the capital has been increased or decreased for 
the taxable year above or below the average of the prewar 
period, the average net income for the prewar period, for the 


Second. Where the Secretary of the Treasury finds either, first, 
that the net returns of a trade or business for the prewar 
period was low as compared with the net returns during such 
period of representative concerns engaged in a like or similar 


business, or, second, that during such period, the ratio between the 


net and gross income from such trade or business was sub- 
stantially less than the like ratio in the case of representative 
trades or businesses, then the war profits of such trade or busi- 
ness shall be determined as in the case of a new concern, 

Third. Where the concern was not in existence for one cal- 
endar year during the prewar period, or had no net income for 
the prewar period, the amount of the war profits shall be the 
same proportion of the net income for the taxable year which 
the war profits for the same calendar year of representative 
concerns engaged in a like or similar business, and whose war 
profits are computed in accordance with a general plan, bears 
to the net income for that year. 

Under this amendment recommended by the committee the 
consideration of capital is entirely eliminated, and there is no 
necessity of adopting an arbitrary standard of a minimum per- 
centage such as was originally suggested in the bill as it was 
first reported to the Senate by the committee, when 6 per cent 
was constituted as the minimum deduction in computing the 
tax. 

The principle of the flat tax was also abandoned, and a grad- 
uated tax, beginning with a rate of 12 per cent of war profits 
not in excess of 15 per cent of the prewar profits, and reaching 
at its highest a rate of 50 per cent of the amount by which such 
profits exceed 250 per cent of the prewar profits as being more 
equitable than a flat tax, as being analogous to the graduated 
surtax on incomes, which is certainly far more equitable fhan 
would be a flat tax on incomes, and as being on the whole 
favorable to the smaller businesses of the country. There have 
been a comparatively few number of criticisms to this part of the 
bill as it stands at present. I think in many cases the objections 
fire due to the fact that many of the taxpayers do not fully un- 
derstand just what the final recommendation has been and are 
not familiar with the details of the bill in its present shape, and 
others are undergoing an awakening as to the fact that war 
taxes in the greatest war in history assume unexpectedly large 
proportions. 

One strong argument in favor of the graduated war-profits 
taxes, in my opinion, is thgt it tends to correct and compensate 
‘in the case of high prices charged the consumer, whether it be 
the individual or the Government. It would be possible to frame 
a tax system of war profits, as I have already suggested under 


which the Government could go into the open market, purchase 
the munitions and commodities required at fair prices, regulat- 
ing evident cases of extortion or speculation or conspiracy, but 
getting the materials at once in a dreadful crisis where speedy 
delivery is the essence of the transaction and where delay in bar- 
gaining and haggling eventually results in tremendous losses“in 
expenditures and in life, which can never be compensated in any 
way by the comparatively small sum saved. The Government 
get back unduly high profits by high surtaxes. In this 

way the Government would get the results immediately and 
economic conditions would not be disturbed from the foundation 
up, and the maximum of production would be assured. But it 
‘seems impossible to obtain the cooperation between 
the executive and the legislative branches of the Government in 
a coordinated policy of this kind in administration and in legis- 
lation; and I can only say that the graduated tax adopted by 
‘the committee will tend in the direction of regulating prices. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield for a question 
at that point? 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has stated, and I think 
the report of the committee states, that it is expected that a 


by many of our greatest industries for the things which they 
so desea and sell upon the open market. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know what the Senator is leading to, and 
I Shall be glad to hear him go on in that line. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not criticizing the tax at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the committee has reached a 
most excellent conclusion. I was going to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania ‘if it is not probable that the estimate as 
‘to the amount of money which the Treasury may receive from 
the war-profits tax may be vastly overstated if it turns out 
‘that the Government, through other powers conferred upon it, 
either directly or indirectly, compels the sale of large amounts 
of 3 lower prices and therefore reduces the so-called 
war 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator is entirely right. All 
calculations of tax returns ‘are upset, in my opinion, if they go 
too far with these prices. 

Mr, POMBRENE. If I may interrupt the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrrodd in the chair). 
— 8 Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
‘Ohio 

Mr. PENROSE. With pleasure. 

Mr. POMEREND. The Senator, of course, has made a sug- 
gestion which would very materially affect the amount of profit 
which these particular concerns would earn; but, on the other 
hand, the concerns that were buying, for instance, from the 
tron and steel mills their iron and steel products at a lower 
rate would be able to increase their earnings. ‘To illustrate, I 
have in mind now a manufacturer of hardware specialties in 
my own State, who wrote me the other day that up to perhaps 
two years ago he paid, as I now recall the figures, $35 a ton 
for the steel which he used in making these specialties, and at 
the time of ‘his writing the price for the same ‘steel was $130 
a ton. Of course, if he could get his steel for substantially less 
than 8130 a ton, necessarily he could increase his profits. So 
I do not know how we could determine it with any degree of 


exactness. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania let 
me comment upon that illustration? 

Mr. PENROSE. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is perfectly true, as the Senator says, 
that the hardware specialty manufacturer will make heavier 
profits if he can obtain steel at a lower price. By such opera- 
tion the Steel Corporation will not have a large war- profit tax, 
and it will be assumed that the hardware specialty company will 
have a larger war-profit tax than would otherwise be the case. 
But that, in turn, is based upon the assumption that the hard- 
ware specialty company will not reduce the price of its prod- 
ucts to the public. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator from New York has 
struck ‘at the jugular vein of the proposition. The theory that 
I have referred to is that the Government could wisely create 
a purchasing board and let them go into the open market, 
as they did in the Civil War, and invite bids and Wake pur- 
chases at fair prices, and then levy a surtax, I do not care 
if you make it 80 per cent, that will bring the money back 
to the Government. You are not interfering with the cur- 
rent of trade and you are not striking at the very funda- 
mentals of economics. I know ft is not possible, because 
of the fact that the executive and legislative branches of the 
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‘Government are not sufficiently coordinated at this time to do 


anything like that. I understand there are a long series of 
orders of the most important munitions which have been held 
up for two months haggling over prices, asking the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the cost of production, a 
thing that would take them until long after the war was over 
and most of us were tottering old men. In the meanwhile every 
10 days a billion dollars is spent and 10,000 men are killed 
every day. Prices are the least important feature of the whole 
transaction. Delivery is what you want, and unless something 
is done in that direction I for one look with horror at the result. 
I have read that at the outbreak of the Civil War we practi- 
cally had no Navy; the South had none at all; and within a 
year the coast line and the rivers and the lakes were covered 
with flotillas and fleets of effective battleships. Under the 
present method of procedure it would take 20 years. 

I am nearly through, Mr. President. The other proposi- 
tion to which I have referred as having given the committee 
many perplexing questions to consider, and as having invited 
a widespread criticism, is the amendment providing for origi- 
nally a 15 per cent tax on the surplus or undistributed earnings 
of corporations. The proposition as was originally reported 
by the Finance Committee to the Senate was widely criticized 
all over the country as being a very serious blow to the solvency 
and the ability for development of corporations at a time when 
the greatest expansion was required. I shall not go into these 
details now. It is sufficient to say that, in my opinion, the 
objections were well founded, although the object in view—to 
reach incomes which apparently in the case of corporations 
were escaping taxation and was supposed in some cases to be 
an abuse—was ably presented and the purpose was, of course, 
laudable. 

The committee therefore came to the conclusion that it has 
been the custom of corporations for well recognized and sound 
-economic reasons to retain in the business a considerable propor- 
tion of their annual earnings, and that more especially the pres- 
ent situation calls for unusual outlays for purposes of extension 
and development to meet the demands and requirements of 
the situation and the increased difficulty in borrowing money 
on satisfactory terms and conditions caused by the large demand 
of the Government upon the investing public to float its securi- 
ties; and therefore the further amendment was adopted mak- 
ing the tax on surplus and undistributed profits 10 per cent, 
including that part of such surplus not employed in the business, 
but not taxing that part of the surplus retained to be ex- 
pended in the business or held for the reasonable requirements 
of the business, subject to the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; in other words, this particular provision as it now 
stands will reach surplus invested or retained in ways not con- 
nected with the business, but will exempt all surplus expended 
or held for reasonable requirements. 

I am not in sympathy with that part of the committee's 
recommendation in favor of the repeal of the drawback pro- 
visions of existing law in relation to sugar. 

Mr. President, I shall not go any further at the present time 
in the discussion of the details of the measure. I rose to speak 
in a general way upon some of the features in the bill to which 
attention has been particularly called in a very large corre- 
spondence and in the discussions in the committee, and more 
especially to define my own attitude when I expressed my 
intention to vote for the bill so long as it remains approximately 
in its present shape. 

No bill of this kind can be framed to meet the views of every- 
one. The measure, in its way, is an encyclopedia. It touches 
the very arteries of our economic system. It must be passed as 
speedily as possible. It will raise the revenue, and it consti- 
tutes a framework founded on a logical basis for temporary war 
legislation. I shall, during the consideration of the measure 
and as occasion arises, take opportunjty to explain and debate 
at greater length some of the details of the bill. I have only 
desired now to present some general observations as to some of 
the leading features of the measure. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina was about to make a point of no quorum, but while I 
should prefer to go on to-morrow with the discussion, it being 
now rather late in the evening, I shall try to make my remarks as 
brief as possible amd cover some of the questions involved in 
the pending measure. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Finance has 
spoken in explanation and justification of the particular items 
and sources from which it is proposed to derive war revenues 
for this fiscal year; but it seems to me that in connection with 
this presentation something should be said concerning the 
fundamental policy which the majority of the committee pro- 


pose to follow in financing this war, the reasons for this policy, 
the probable burdens which will be imposed on the country, and 
how such burdens should be distributed. It is to these ques- 
tions I wish to direct my remarks. But before proceeding I feel 
I would be derelict in duty did I not first express to the chair- 
man of the committee my appreciation of his patience and pains- 
taking efforts throughout the more than two months of arduous 
effort required to perfect the measure now before the Senate, 
No one not a member of that committee can fully comprehend 
the scope of the investigation required or the complexity of all 
the intricate details which had to be tested as to their effect 
upon every business of the country before acceptance by the 
committee, 

It will not be claimed by anyone that this war-tax bill operates 
with exact and equal justice toward all persons or all indus- 
tries. I feel safe in saying, however, that the whole effort of 
the committee has been to make the bill as free from the criti- 
cism of inequality and injustice as possible. It is very easy to 
point out inequalities in the measure. It is very difficult, how- 
ever, to propose a remedy or substitute which will give us the 
required revenue without creating far greater inequalities. 

The chairman of the committee in his report and in his speech 
has explained and elucidated each item of the bill. I shall not 
at this time enter into the field of detail, I shall content myself 
with placing upon the record my own conviction and the views, 
at least, of some others of the committee on what should be the 
fundamental policy of this Government in raising the revenue 
necessary to on this war from now to its final conclusion, 
whether it be for 1 year or 5 years or 10 years, 

The very first question that naturally arises in the considera- 
tion of a war-revenue bill is, What proportion of the war bur- 
den shall be imposed upon this generation and what upon the 
coming generations? Inseparably connected with this question 
are the further ones: What is the great objective sought by this 
war? Who will be the beneficiaries of the blessings which this 
war, if victorious, will assure? Who will be best able to shoul- 
der the vast expenses in money which this war must necessarily 
entail? If one generation gives the lifeblood of its manhood 
that the succeeding generation may enjoy the blessings of peace, 
unhampered by the crushing load of armaments, or unfrightened 
by the demon of war, what is the least that may be expected of 
the latter, as a partial equivalent for this mighty sacrifice by the 
former? 

There are many who propose that this generation should bear 
the whole burden of this war; that we should issue no bonds for 
future generations to pay; that posterity should be relieved of 
the burden which we have incurred by reason of our entering 
into this conflict; that the generation which incurred the debt 
should pay the debt. A more unjust doctrine could scarcely be 
imagined. There is no element of justice in such a crucifixion of 
one generation for the tranquillity of another. 

Mr. President, we can not, we must not, emerge from this 
conflict until the great nations of the earth have entered into a 
binding and solemn international obligation signed and sealed 
by each and every one of them defining and proclaiming the 
inherent and inalienable rights of every nation, great and 
small—the right of each to live and work out its own destiny, 
free from the shadow of impending war or the danger of annihi- 
lation by some mighty military neighbor—an obligation requir- 
ing every nation of the world to follow that code of morals in 
its international relations which each nation imposes upon its 
own people in their individual relations—that no nation shall 
rob a weaker nation of its territory; that it shall not murder its 
people; that it shall not deprive another of its independence or 
infringe upon its sovereign rights—an international obligation 
that, subject to these inherent and inalienable rights of indi- 
vidual nations, shall provide for a court in which every inter- 
national dispute must be settled, and obligating this world family 
of nations to jointly enforce the decrees of such court and thereby 
forever prevent the recurrence of such a holocaust of blood as 
now incarmines all Europe. 


Unless this war is fought to such a finish, then this conflict 
will have been worse than in vain. Unless we are prepared to 
fight it to this finish, we have committed a grievous crime against 
humanity and our own people in ever entering into it. Unless 
we are so prepared we should withdraw now. shameful as that 
course would be. That we can not and will not do. We will 
battle for the liberty and happiness not so much for ourselves 
as for future generations. We will give the blood and treasure 
of this generation to our full capabilities. This generation will 
die that the next may remain free. This generation will suffer 
that the next may live under the reign of peace and justice. 
Why, in Heaven's name, then, should not the next generation 
shoulder its share of the financial burden for the immeasurable 
blessings by this generation bequeathed? 
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If we succeed in bringing about such a world peace as I have 
mentioned, if we relieve future generations from the onerous 
load of taxation for armaments, even though the entire finan- 
cial cost of this war is charged to them, they still should call 
us blessed. This view accords not only with justice but also 
with all history. 

Suppose we had fought the War of the Revolution with the 
idea that that generation must take care of the burden of that 
war by a present taxation. In such case, Mr. President, there 
would have been no United States of America. Suppose in the 
great Civil War we had determined that that generation, which 
was pouring out its blood in lavish streams, should by taxation 
raise all the revenue required to bring about a reunion of the 
States. There would have been no reunion. The attempt to 
shoulder all the burden upon the generation of that day would 
have been worse than a failure. As it was, the bonds bearing 
6 and 7 per cent interest, issued during the Civil War, and 
often heavily discounted, were carried over to the days of 
peace, and the succeeding generations have borne the burden 
and paid off the debt without the slightest hardship and with- 
out any diminution in their rapid strides toward prosperity 
and wealth. 

So the generations which shall succeed us, whose numbers 
will be vastly augmented, and whose energies, relieved from 
the heavy draft which world conditions up to this date have 
imposed upon its people to defend themselves against each 
other, energies which can and will be expended in the field of 
productive industries, will be able to lightly bear the burden 
of this war debt, no matter how colossal its figures may be. 

Nor must we forget, Mr. President, this very important fact: 
The dollars of the future which will pay these war bonds will 
be very much cheaper and therefore very much more easily 
earned than the present dollars which these bonds represent. 
These bonds will be paid in standard gold dollars of present 
weight and fineness, Within the last quarter of a century new 
and scientific methods of gold mining and extraction have so 
increased the output as to reduce the gold dollar nearly one- 
half. These methods will continue with ever-increasing effi- 
ciency, so that in all probability the last bonds will be paid in 
dollars that will measure in purchasing value less than one- 
half the value of the present dollars. 

And so, Mr. President, exclusive of that moral debt of deep- 
est gratitude which a peace-assured future will owe to the 
warring present, the portion of the debt passed to the future 
will be paid by numbers increasing to probably three times the 
present population of the country, and paid in dollars decreas- 
ing to probably less than one-half the value of the present 
dollar, 

Mr. President, unless an exhausted Europe brings about peace 
before we actually get into this war, we may need to put into 
the field and maintain an army of at least 5,000,000 men, and 
we shall, in addition, tax ourselves very heavily to support and 
maintain this force. This should be the limit of our donation, 
the extent of our sacrifice. The war debt should be borne by our 
emancipated children, who will be a hundredfold better able to 
liquidate it. 

The next important question which presents itself in the con- 
sideration of a war-revenue measure is to determine with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy the full amount of the tax which 
will be imposed upon the Nation and the probable duration of 
the conflict. Any committee upon which is imposed the duty of 
formulating a revenue bill to meet a great situation which fails 
to measure the importance and possibilities of such a situation, 
its duration, the extent of the burdens which it will impose upon 
the people. and the ability of the people to respond to its de- 
mands has poorly performed its duty. 

Let us, therefore, first take a general, comprehensive view of 
the colossal task which we have undertaken. Mr. President, the 
people of this country have never realized, and do not realize 
to-day, the power, the resources in territory and population, and 
the many other advantages which the central nations of Europe 
and their allies have over the entente allies or the vulnerability 
and dangers which threaten our most important ally in this war. 

I want to do what I can to make the people realize the 
immensity and more than seriousness of the task which this 
Government has assumed in this world war. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not deviating from the consideration of this revenue 
bill in now placing the realities of the task before us on the 
record, because we can only take accurate measurement of the 
requirements of this bill by a comprehensive view of the war 
situation which the bill is designed to meet. 

Mr. President, I have never joined in the optimistic view ex- 
pressed in the Senate and in the American press everywhere 
coneerning the immediate success of the Russian revolution or 
the reentry of Russia as a valuable or aggressive force into this 
war. Considering her vast population, Russia has never been 


in this war as a real and effectiye force. I am doubtful if she 
has not, by her entering the war, been an actual heip to the 
central powers. I am reasonably certain that if she had re- 
mained neutral and had simply declined to furnish the German 
Government with supplies, she would have been of far greater 
assistance to the allies. Even before her revolution, and I want 
Senators to bear this in mind, through the incapacity of her 
officers she had furnished Germany with more than 2,000,000 
strong, able-bodied prisoners, who cultivated hey fields and sup- 
plied her labor demands while the German troops were at the 
front. To-day she is out of the war entirely. In my candid 
opinion she will not get into the war as an effective power before 
its close. She must pass through the crucible of fire and blood 
which other peoples have had to endure in like cases before she 
will learn the lesson that liberty and law must ever walk hand 
in hand, that somewhere there must be lodged a power whose 
law is supreme, a power which all must obey. Before she will 
ever be able to unite her vast energies she must solidify her 
character. The lesson of obeditnce to law must be burned into 
her brain by fire and written upon her breast in blood. I 
therefore eliminate Russia in computing the resources and 
powers of the battling nations. - 

Viewing the European territory on whose soil this conflict is 
raging, we can not but be impressed with the territorial magni- 
tude of the central nations and their allies as compared with 
that of their opponents. Here is the great central section of 
Europe, the richest section of that continent in all that makes 
for twentieth century necessities and requirements of life, 
reaching from the Baltic on the north to the Mediterranean, 
the Black. and the gean Seas on the south. Here is Germany, 
with an area of 208,780 square miles of territory; Austria- 
Hungary, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, with an area of 
260,034 square miles; Bulgaria, with 43,000 square miles; 
Turkey, with 710,224 square miles, or a total of 1,222,038 square 
miles. In addition to this, the central powers are in actual 
possession of and are utilizing all the resources of Belgium. 
with her 11,802 square miles; Serbia, with her 34,000 square 
miles. She occupies nearly all of Roumania, or substantially 
39,000 square miles. She is in possession of 109,391 square miles 
of Russia, 7,595 square miles of France, 5,530 square miles of 
Montenegro, 7,800 square miles of Albania, making a total of 
enemy country in her possession of 214.618 square miles, or a 
grand total of 1,436,656 square miles of territory in Europe 
of unequaled richness that is giving its substance in this war 
against our allies. 

Mr. President, from the very beginning of this war the press 
of this country, allowing its sympathies to sway its judgment, 
permitting the wish to father the thought, has misled the people 
concerning the ability of the central powers to sustain them- 
selves and their armies during a long military contest. 

The press, and through the press the American people, have 
assumed, from the moment the British fleet had driven German 
commerce from the ocean, that cut off from their foreign sup- 
plies of food and other necessary products, the central powers 
would begin to weaken, and that with a rigid blockade there 
would be nothing for the entente powers to do except to check 
further advance of the central hosts on land and calmly await 
their certain exhaustion through lack of supplies. 

I want Senators to look at the map of Europe on the wall for 
a moment and to observe the vast proportion of that continent 
which is to-day yielding its wealth of agricultural and mineral 
products to sustain the central armies. The blue lines inclose 
the original territories of those powers, together with the ad- 
jacent enemy territory now held by them and supplying their 
demands. Compare that vast territory with the territory of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. Then just recall what we 
have read of the natural resources of central Europe. Bulgaria 
has always raised a surplus of agricultural products, and with 
intensified farming and a reasonable conservation of food sup- 
plies, that great section of central Europe can produce sufficient 
food to supply its people and its armies for an indefinite number 
of years. 

If Senators will observe on the map the blue line running 
from the Gulf of Riga, in the eastern portion of the Baltie Sea, 
in a southeasterly direction to the Black Sea, cutting off a por- 
tion only of Roumania which joins Russia; thence along the 
Black Sea and around Turkey, and again cutting across the 
peninsula, the southern extremity of which is Greece; thence 
following up the Adriatic Sea, again cutting inland on the 
northern line of Switzerland; and thence in a northwesterly 
direction taking in a portion of France, they will observe the 
immensity of the territory in one compact body whose resources 
to-day are supplying the great central powers. 

So, Mr. President, peace will not come through the lack of 
physical resources of the enemy powers. I am morally certain 
that this war can only be ended in one of three ways. First, 
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by the warring people themselves, becoming tired of a slaughter 
which so far has led to no definite results, forcing a peace. 
This prospect at present is not very bright. Second, by con- 
quering the submarine. If that menace could be met the hope 
of the central powers to crush France and starve Great Britain 
would soon fade. Those powers are relying with implicit faith 
on our inability to cope with their submarines, and to-day, 
Mr. President, their faith seems to be well founded. The pros- 
pect of the submarine gradually destroying the shipping, upon 
which Great Britain is so dependent, seems just as certain 
to-day as it did during the earlier months of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. It may be that Germany will have to postpone 
for a few months the completion of the program outlined by 
her involving the destruction of a sufficient amount of the ten- 
nage of the world to starve out England, but at the present time 
she is certainly destroying tonnage to an amount more than 
two and a half times greater than can be supplied by the world 
in the same length of time. Third, and what appears to me to 
be the only certain means of bringing victory to our arms, is by 
raising and putting into the line of battle 5,000,000 men and 
sustaining and equipping them. ‘The forces of Petain and Haig 
must be augmented until they can by irresistible force regain 
Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and the enemy-occupied French 
territory. That is the colossal task on which we must fix our 
gaze, That is the task to finance which we must shape our 
revenue legislation. t 

~Compared with that mighty territory we have in Europe, 
Great Britain and Ireland, with 121.331 square miles of terri- 
tory; France, with 207,054 square miles; Italy, with 110,628 


pared with that of the central powers is about 
one-fourth, the one scattered and disconnected, the 


mountainous and unproductive. Let us also recall, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that German armies to-day occupy foreign territory, and 
are utilizing the resources of that enemy territory in a number 
of square miles greater than all of Germany, Germany being 
about 208,000 square miles in extent, and the adjacent territory 
which she now occupies and holds and uses about 214,000 square 


miles. 

Considering the populations from which the soldiery is drawn, 
we find Germany with a population of 66,715,000; Austria- 
Hungary, with 50,000,000 ; Bulgaria, 4,755,000; Turkey, with 21,- 
274,000; or a total population of 142,744,000, Against this we 
have France, with a population of 89,601,509; Great Britain and 
Treland, with 45,264,245; Italy, with 35,598,000; or a total popu- 
lation of 120,463,754. In man resources the power of the entente 
allies as compared with that of their opponents is greatly in- 
ferior. If we should take into consideration Canada, with her 
8,000,000 population, and Australia, with about 3,000,000, still the 
central powers would outnumber the entente powers in popula- 
tion. I am not considering India or Japan, as the forces taken 
from India are very meager and possibly no greater than are 
supplied to that country and other adjacent territory for the 
preservation of order; and Japan, though called a belligerent, is 
now occupying a position of negation only. And, Mr. President, 
we must also deduct from the entente population that portion in- 
habiting the territery in possession of the central powers and 
add that same number to the central powers population. 

At this time not a foot of German territory is in possession of 
the enemy, while she governs and controls and utilizes an enemy 
territory greater in area than ner own. All the ravages, all of 
the destruction, all of the sufferings of this devastating war are 
outside the German borders. Her resources have not been 
touched by enemy hands. Her prisoners, mostly from Russia, 
cultivate her fields and produce the food for her soldiers, 

Nor is this the only advantage which is held by the central 
powers. For nearly half a century the German powers have 
expended all their surplus energies and all their genius in the 
preparation for a world war. Every railway, every road, every 
canal has been built or dug with the dominating idea of its 
usefulness in war. Every foot of adjacent foreign territory 
has been mapped out by her war officers and photographed 
by her spies. She has studied out where to strike and how to 
strike her enemy and constructed her railways to the point of 
attack. She has planned so that in event of war she could 
seize, before a force could be accumulated to stand the shock 
of her arms, the richest portion of France, Belgium, and Rus- 
sia—could seize and hold the coal, the iron, and the agricul- 
tural provinces of her neighbors and utilize their resources. 
From her borders to Berlin she is surrounded and protected 
by forts after forts, defenses after defenses. She can move her 
guns or her vast armies from one line of battle to another, 
from one border to the opposite border, in a few hours. She 


can accomplish in these hours what the allies would require 
weeks to perform. 7 ` 
Mr. Gerard, our ambassador to Germany, up to the time of 
our declaration of war, brings this information to the American 
people concerning the war power of this great nation. In an 
article written only a few days ago he says: 
I want to tell them that the mili and naval power of the German 
Empire is unbroken; that of the 12,000,000 men whom the Kaiser has 
ed to the ut 000 have been killed, 500,000 
ners of war, and about 
or on the sick list each 
effective under arms. I 
either the magni- 
statement that more 


every year—because of ‘their 
war, are better and more effi 
called to the colors, 

On the other hand, Great Britain, the country which to-day is 
furnishing ‘the strongest sinews of this war and bearing the 
brunt in the destruction of her merchant vessels, had prior 
to this war given practically no consideration to her military 
prowess. her precarious situation in case her ene- 
mies should be able to cut off her avenues of ocean trade she 
has .developed and maintained an enormous navy, only to find 
that in the days of her direst needs her vast dreadnaughts are 
impotent to shield her ocean commerce, on which her very life 
depends, against the deadly and, so far, invincible submarine. 

So, too, while Germany has been studying the science of war 
as no other nation in the world and perfecting her officers in 
that science, Great Britain, like the United States, has done 
little or nothing. Great Britain had at the beginning of the 
war no strong generals capable of comprehending the vastness 
of the situation. She had to develop her officers at an enor- 
mous sacrifice. She has suffered as no other nation for this 
inefficiency, ‘both on land and sea, at Gallipoli and at the 
Dardanelles. Like ourselves, she seems to have been dreaming 
during the earlier months of the war while the central powers 
were building submarines in sufficient numbers to pounce upon 
and annihilate the commerce of the world. 

Nor are these the only advantages which Germany and her 
allies possess. That vast central Europe is one single, compact 
body. With a degree of economy and intensified farming that 
territory can produce practically all that is necessary to sup- 
port the armies and civil population. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, must draw her livelihood from every ‘section of the 
earth. She must guard her merchant marine all over the face 
of the earth in order to secure food for her people and raw prod- 
ucts for her industries. Her sea isolation is an element of weak- 
ness at all times, and since the advent of the submarine has be- 
come a most serious weakness—a crisis involving the very life 
of the nation itself. Had either of these nations—Great Britain 
or the United States—relied less upon rutted opinion of naval 
experts and more upon the unfettered genius of the two coun- 
tries, had they fully realized what every thoughtful layman 
realized, the possibilities of submarine warfare; had they given 
even at a later date, when ‘the danger was too manifest to be 
longer ignored, proper thought to the subject of protection of 
merchant shipping against torpedoes, rather than concentrating 
all .their thought upon the question of the destruction of the 
submarine, I feel satisfied that we would to-day have had vessels 
plying between the United States and Great Britain and France 
which would have been practically immune from destruction by 
torpedo. Even in the midst of this fearful devastation we are 
not giving that subject due and proper consideration. 

The United States is now called into this war. We have the 
population, we have the wealth, we have the resources, but we 
are from three to four thousand miles from the scene of conflict, 
separated by an ocean infested by the submarine menace, which 
will inyolve enormous losses and enormous expense if we are 
able to keep open a channel of communication for our troops 
and their munitions, food, and clothing. 

So, Mr. President, in looking at the matter from a compre- 
hensive viewpoint, we can discern some contingencies with cer- 
tainty. ‘The first is that unless we succeed in meeting the sub- 
marine menace our allies will be defeated before we can get 
into this war. Germany relies upon this with a growing confi- 
dence. All of her statesmen have declared that all she needs 


a balf years 
soldiers than at the time they were 


to do ts to act on the defensive along the western line, holding 
the enemy at bay while her submarines accomplish the annihila- 
tion of the world’s shipping; second, if we shall be able to meet 
those ravages, if we can hold the submarine in such bounds as 
to keep afloat sufficient vessels to supply our own armies and 
our allies, we shall still have before us a war that will last for 
years before any victory can be achieved. If we allow this war 
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to close, leaving the situation just as it was before the war, then 
we can rest assured that the same causes will bring about the 
Same result, and that our children must meet that which we have 
been unable, through inability or lack of courage, to settle. 
That we must not do. 

Therefore, in framing a revenue bill we must contemplate a 
war of several years’ duration, each year requiring an ever 
greater outlay in treasure. That treasure must be collected from 
the American people. It must be collected from a people who 
have sufficient prosperity to enable them to meet its demands, 

Mr. President, I have thus far tried to present the magnitude 
of the task before us that we might begin to realize the vast 
expense which we shall be called upon to meet, and so appor- 
tion that expense as not to exhaust the country before the final 
victory is achieved. We all learn quite early in life how to 
conserve our energies to meet exacting tasks. If we were 
required to drive a team of horses 60 miles in the shortest pos- 
sible time without serious injury to those faithful servants of 
man, we would first take account of their capacity for endur- 
ance and then we would exercise especial care to hold them in 
check for at least one-half or two-thirds of the distance to be 
covered, conserving their energies for the last lap, in which 
we would not only give free rein but, by the use of the lash, 
force exertion to the limit. That rule of reason is just as 
applicable in dealing with the taxes we must extort from the 
business of this country to carry this war to its final goal. 
There is a limit to our capacity, our endurance. We must con- 
serve the capital energy of the country, that it may meet the 
onerous demands of the last year of the conflict. The nation 
which strikes the last blow, Mr. President, is the nation that will 
win, rather than the nation that is able to strike the first blow. 
We might raise this year by taxation all that would be expended 
this year, but if we did so we should surely exhaust ourselves 
before the second year. 

My judgment was that we should not have attempted to raise 
more than one billion additional by taxation this year. I should 
have favored issuing serial bonds which would have covered a 
period of 30 years for the far greater portion of the expenses 
of the war. But the committee in its wisdom has thought it 
best to raise by taxation this year a sum considerably in excess 
of what I deemed advisable and has brought in a bill to raise 
$2,000,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1918, in addition to 
about $1,000,000,000 which the present law will provide. We 
shall need to levy more the next year. And, Mr. President, as 
the business of this country is the only source from which 
We can draw this revenue, so we should guard with the greatest 
care every legitimate American industry. We should cripple 
none. To do so would be a suicidal policy. We should be care- 
ful that we do not use the taxing ax at the root of the tree of 
business, whose fruits in increasing quantity we must annually 
gather. 

I have not sought by my vote in the committee to confiscate 
by taxation all of the earnings of the people above what is 
reasonable and necessary. I have not been overfearful that 
some might make more money than they might need in their 
business. The money remains in the country. The savings of 
one year usually become the capital for the next year. And if 
those ‘savings go into additional active capital, we have just 
what we shall need—a broader line of business, a more exten- 
sive field from which to draw each succeeding year, and this 
we must have because each succeeding year will require heavier 
and heavier tax burdens. Each year we must sell more bonds. 
The money that goes into bonds must be that which has been 
earned in addition to that which is paid out in taxes. The 
same earnings can not go into both taxes and bonds. There 
should, therefore, be a liberal leeway between earnings and 
taxation. 

Let it therefore be well understood that the committee in 
presenting this revenue bill has presented only the first install- 
ment of the tax legislation it has in mind. The whole tax 
scheme has in contemplation a period that will cover several 
years. During that period, unless the war comes to a sudden 
and unexpected end, in my judgment we shall need to expend 
not less than $40,000,000,000. The principal portion of this 
expense must be raised by the sale of bonds, the balance by tax 
levies. As the cash to meet both, however, must be derived 
from the same source—business profits—it goes without saying 
that the tax levies and bond sales must be so adjusted as not 
to conflict with or destroy each other. 

It has been suggested by some who form their judgment on 
first impulses that we should begin by confiscating all exces- 
sive incomes, as for example, all incomes above 8 per cent. 
At first glance that would seem to be both feasible and just, 
but let us see to what end this course would lead us. It must 
be apparent to anyone that if you threaten to cripple or unduly 
hamper the business of the country, upon whose profits we 


must depend for our revenues, you drive capital out of business, 
and to that extent you decrease the source of supply and 
thereby diminish not only the revenue from taxation but also 
the amount available for bond purchases. 

Mr. President, there is a large element of risk in all lines 
of productive business. The greater the risk the greater must 
be the inducement of alluring dividends to tempt capital te 
invest in such undertakings. If, through the taxing power, 
you limit the profits to a fairly low basis, with no corresponding 
guaranty of the capital itself against loss, capital will not take 
the risk. Deprived, then, of the revenue which this capital 
ought to produce through a tax on its profits, the Government 
would be compelled to issue additional bonds to secure the 
necessary funds to prosecute the war. 3 
But here again the bonds must seek the same field to find 
their purchasers and will suffer the same from a diminished in- 
come, due to unemployed or unprofitably employed capital. The 
Government would then be compelled to increase the rate of in- 
terest on its bonds to secure the necessary war money, and this 
increased interest rate, together with the nontaxable character 
of the bonds, would draw upon the capital of the country itself, 
rather than the income from capital. This capital would then 
cease to be active capital producing a tax-paying income for 
the Government and become a dead capital, drawimg yearly 
interest from the Government. That condition, Mr. President, 
must be avoided. How can it be avoided? It can only be avoided 
by giving assurance to the business of the country that it will be 
allowed a return upon its investment, after paying its govern- 
mental taxes, very considerably in excess of nontaxable interest 
received from Government bonds. 

Mr. President, under existing law we shall raise by taxation 
for the fiscal year approximately $1,000,000,000. Of the $2,006,- 
970,000 additional which is proposed to be raised by a tax levy, 
$1,339,700,000 is to be raised by additional tax on incomes and 
war profits, and $667,270,000 from other sources, The amount 
to be raised from incomes is so graded that the burden falls 
most lightly on the small incomes and most heavily on the larger 
ones, the gradations running from 1 per cent on the small to 
49.89 per cent on the larger ones. 

I believe, Mr. President, that this is as heavy a levy as we 
can safely make without guiding our course into a field where 
disastrous results would follow. Do you stop to contemplate 
what is most liable to occur when you take 50 per cent of any 
income for taxes? Let us suppose that the average business pays 
7 per cent net. Here stands the Government, then, offering its 
own bonds bearing 34 per cent interest, which are not subject to 
any taxation whatever, and at the same time taking 50 per 
cent or one-half of the very great incomes. Can you not see that 
it would be more profitable for those persons having these large 
incomes to invest their capital in Government bonds bearing 33 
per cent interest rather than in an enterprise that would yield 
them 7 per cent net, one-half of which would go to the Govern- 
ment? Do you not observe that their net income would be the 
same, and by investing their capital in Government bonds they 
would, in addition, escape all the chance and responsibility of 
business, and all further taxes? 

What I want to see, and I am certain what we all want, is 
that the small concerns of the country, the poorer class, and those 
of moderate means, shall make sufficient profits to enable them 
to purchase and hold most of the Government bonds, and that 
the money of the great capitalists may continue in business and 
respond in taxes for the support of the Government in the future 
rather than in the form of an investment in Government bonds 
which draw interest from the Government. I am certain, Mr. 
President, that 50 per cent is as high as we can afford to tax 
even the large incomes without forcing a vast amount of the 
capital of the country, now engaged in productive business, into 
the purchase of Government bonds. 

It may be that industrial or financial conditions in Great 
Britain and other countries are such that the Government can 
safely levy a greater income tax. I-do not believe, for the rea- 
sons given, that we can safely do so. 

But it is pressed upon us that in some lines of business capi- 
tal will reap enormous profits during this war. If they do from 
now on, Mr. President, it will be because the Government—the 
administration—has failed to do its duty. We have during 
this session enacted laws and put into the hands of the Presi- 
dent ample power to compel every manufacturer and producer 
in the country, whether of war munitions and equipment or of 
foods and clothing, to conduct his business for a fair and rea- 
sonable profit. The President asked these powers for the pro- 
tection of the Government and of the people, and Congress 
responded to the request unstintingly. The President having 
asked these powers for a definite purpose, and Congress having 
granted the powers for that very purpose—the prevention of 
unreasonable charges—are we not compelled to assume that 
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the President will not fail to exercise the powers given? I am 
free to say I believe the power will be used and that uncon- 
scionable profits will not hereafter be allowed to the American 
manufacturers and producers. 

I believe that we will get the revenue that has been estimated 
by the department for the year ending June 30, 1918, because 
these enormous profits have already continued from the last 
fiscal year up to the present time, and undoubtedly they will 
eontinue for some months before the power of the Government 
is felt, reducing them to a reasonable basis. 


which have been made during the last three years by taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the warring powers must and ought 
to cease now that we have entered into that war. T assume 
they will cease, because I believe the laws will be enforced. 

I have more fear that the Government will be imposed upon,as 
I believe it has already been grossly imposed upon, by contrac- 
tors and subcontractors in constructive work and various other 
lines in which Government appropriations will be expended. 

But if any concern should escape the watchful eye of the 


some form or other draw such profits into the war chest. 
Mr. President, in what I have already said I have fulfilled 
of presenting the broader aspects of the situa- 


sity, the paramount necessity, of maintaining an industrial and 
a ‘commercial prosperity throughout the country upon which 
we can rely for the sinews of this war until through victory 
we may assure to the world a just and lasting peace. 

Probably no single member of the committee agrees with every 
provision in this bill. In its final form, however, the divers 
views of the members have been coalesced as much as possible. 
It is but the first great step in raising revenue for an unprece- 
dented war. It will have to be extended to cover other fields, and 


speedily 

its scope and limitation and adjust itself to its requirements. 
For the benefit of those who may read the Rrcorp and to bring 

before them in a concrete and understandable form just what 

revenue is expected to be raised by this bill, in addition to the 

revenue which will be collected under existing law, through what 


portant items, I ask permission to append to these remarks cer- 
tain explanatory tables. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brany in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 
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Table showing income tar that would be collected upon 
iu comes of married persons at the new proposed rates. 
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$700,000. 66,920} 9.56] 200,710] 28.67| 287,630] 93.23 
$800,000... 73,990} 9.86] 235,710} 24 314,630] 39.33 
000... 90,920} 10.10] 27,710 | 30.08} 361,630] 40.18 
000 102,920 10.29 305,710 30.57 408,0 40.86 
gb „000 1.87 | 14.38 | 3,455,710 | 3455| 4,803,630] 48.94 
— 9 ean eal 4, 437,920 | 14.79 | 10,455,710 | 34.85 | 14,803,630 | 49.64 

4; 937, 920 34,955,710 | 34.98 | 49,893,630 | 49, 9 
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Table showing the individual income-tam rates of the present law as 
N lop Ene AROE AAE ne ee 
by the House and the committee bills. ras alae a 


=< Peret, | Perct. | Per et. 
1 1 1 1 
2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 
4 4 4 4 
5 5 6 6 
6 7 8 5 
10 2 10 
13.75] 16.75 12 15 
17.5 21.5 16 20 
20,25 | 25.25 20 25 
25 31 23 29 
30 37 26 33 
33.75 41.75 29 37 
87.5 46.5 31 40 
41.25 | 51.25 23 43 
45 56 33 ES] 
45 57 33 45 
5 — * 45 53 33 46 


Estimated additional revenue to be derived under the proposed dill. 
itis T: [Estimated revenue for a 12-menth period. 


tax 
8 —TPTT—T—P'T—T—— > . 
Title IT 8777, 700, 000 
wince err v ĩ . dd 000 
Distilled spirit. 138, 000, 000 
SS SERRE PE E 5. 000, 
. OTT T EETA E EL RIE, 46, 000, 000 
Way OD iaae aA S 21, 000, 000 
Soft drinks, sirups, eto — „000. 000 
Title IV: 
Cigars ___. — eee 10, 000, 000 
——— — 20. 000, 000 
— ren , 000, 
Snuff . RSLS — 1, 500, 000 
tte papers and tubes 00, 
Title 
8 
Express and parcel post 18, 009, 000 
— — 4.500. 000 
and berth P 2. 250, 000 
Telegraph and telephone messages 7, 000, 000 
Title VI: 
— 
rting —U—- — 
Pleasure S 
Propri — 3 e eee ee 
e 
Tite VII Ee 
Admission ꝗ ꝗ 292, 000, 000 
Title VIII: 
. Pan ule A, including playing card 32, 000, 000 
mice ‘excise tax on coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar 86, 000, 000 
e X: 
8 Taland predue tin 20, 000 
Title : 
. En ais 50, 000, 000 
Second-class mail matter — 3, 000, 000 
Profits tax on secon mail matter 7, 500, 000 


6d... ee ee EE vee ey A et TB 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to move a recess, 
but before doing so I wish to say to Senators that there is every 
indication now that general debate on this bill will not be very 
much prolonged. I trust that we shall finish the general debate 
either to-morrow or the next day. As soon as we have finished 
the general speeches I shall ask the Senate to take up the com- 
mittee amendments. So I feel compelled to object to the inter- 
jection of any measure except a conference report until we bave 
finished the ng bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator if he expects to reach 
a vote on the amendments to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. CURTIS. There are a number ef Senators absent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know of but two Senators who are ready 
to speak. It may be possible that there are others, but I do 
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not know. If there are no other general speeches to be made 
to-morrow, I shall ask the Senate-to take up the amendments 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. A number of Senators are absent who will be 
here day after to-morrow, and they are very anxious to be 
here when the amendments are considered. I should like to have 


time to notify tnem, as they expected the debate to run until 


about Friday, I think. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
permit me, I do not think there are many Senators on the 
minority side. anyhow, neither do I believe there are many on 
the majority side, who intend to make general speeches. There 
are doubtiess a number of Senators who will take advantage of 
some title or schedule of the bill to make general remarks. I 
think we can proceed with the details of the measure certainly 
by Wednesday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I anticipate that we shall probably reach 
` amendments by Wednesday, but if there is no one ready to go 
on to-morrow I would not be disposed to waste the day, and I 
should insist upon beginning with the amendments to-morrow. 

Mr. GORE. We could take up unobjected amendments and 
proceed with those. 

RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 14, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. N 
Turspay, August 14, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Monday, August 13, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. ‘ 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis McNary Sheppard 
dy ustirg Myers Sherman 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. New 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Page Smoot 
Curtis Kelio Penrose Trammell 
Dillingham Ke k Pittman Underwood 
Gerry Kirby Poindexter Vardaman 
Gronna La Follette Saulsbury Weeks 
Hardwick e Sha 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] on account of illness in 
his family. I will allow this announcement to stand for the 
present. 

I wish also to announce the absence of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] on account of illness. I will 
allow this announcement to stand for the present. p 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Towxszxp! is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. This announcement 
may stand for the day. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness and 
to state that he is paired with the senior Senator from North 
Darot [Mr. McCusmsBER]. This announcement may stand for 

e day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. RontxsoN] and to let the announcement stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kine, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. NELSON, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. 
RANSDELL, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. THowrson answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily ab- 
Sent on account of illness in his family. He has a general pair 
with- the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrecrnaHuysen]. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. CALDER, and Mr. FRANCE 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 


Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Surrhl, the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN}, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewts], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] are detained from the Senate on official 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Reep and Mr. Stone entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names, 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator in charge of the 
pending bill will permit me, I ask leave to have printed in the 
Recorp, without reading, a statement of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers containing certain statisties rela- 
tive to exports of cotton, which I think will be found to be of 
great interest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
will be made. The Statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF CoTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


ioe quote from the President’s appeal to business men, as 
‘ollows : 

“* Patriotism leaves profits out of the question. In these days 
of our supreme trial, when we are sending hundreds of thou- 
sands of our young men across the seas to serve a great cause, 
no true man who stays behind to work for them and sustain 
them by his labor will ask himself what he is personally going 
to make out of that labor. No true patriot will permit himself 
to take toll of their heroism in money or seek to grow rich by 
the shedding of their blood. He will give as freely and with 
es unstinted self-sacrifice as they. When they are giving their 
lives, will he not give at least his money?’ 

“Tf the administration expects every man to do his duty, the 
administration must not fail on its part to protect the country. 
It is generally conceded that the business men of the country 
have not failed in their duty since the first of April, when the 
President broke off diplomatic relations with Germany. Many 
of the business men have given up practically their whole time 
to the service of the Government without pay. No one who is 
at all familiar with the situation has questioned for a moment 
the patriotism of the business men throughout the country. 
Some of them are wondering, however, why the administration 
is apparently failing on their part to carry on this war as a 
business man would carry it on. So far nothing whatever has 
been done to control the exports of cotton, which is the basis 
of explosives, and- which has been leaking into Germany through 
several sources. It would be a deplorable condition to find out 
several months hence that our own cotton is being used to manu- 
facture explosives in Germany with which to fight our own 
Be ie ne Se Oe. ie DONER ECOIN LD SEALE Do MES EHAR IBM 

not 

“The following startling figures have been submitted to the 
members of the Defense Council and its advisory board, to 
show that Germany has obtained tremendous quantities of this 
commodity from neutral countries. For instance, it has been 
shown that in 1914 Sweden alone sent into Germany approxi- 
mately 9,800,000 pounds of cotton. These are the last figures 
available in regard to the exports of that country into Germany. 
Between 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 pounds of cotton from this 
country above what is believed to be the normal requirements 
of the neutrals of Europe is believed to have been taken by 
them since the war began. That statement is based on official 
figures which have been submitted to the Government. Spain, 
Denmark, Holland, Sweden, and Norway have imported vastly 
in excess of their need. In the year 1913-14. just before the 
war, they received about 335,000 bales; in 1914 they received 
1,998,000 bales, an amount which finds no precedent in the ex- 
port history of America; and in 1915-16 they received 525.000 
bales. 
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“ Besides the figures given above we are attaching four sets 
of statistics along the same line, which are most illuminating. 

“The cotton textile interests of the country in a spirit of 
pure patriotism have offered their services to the Government 
to control these exports that none may reach Germany. What 
is the Government doing toward this control which is so vital 
to the successful prosecution of this war? 

“Under date of July 17, the resignation of Dr. Edward E. 
Pratt, Chief of the Commerce Department Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, was forwarded to President Wilson 
at the request of Secretary Redfield. The cotton textile manu- 
facturers of this country consider the question of the export 
control of cotton so vital a factor in the conduct of the war that 
they have passed several resolutions requesting an export con- 
trol not only of cotton but of anything manufactured from 
cotton. As chief of the bureau, Dr. Pratt was in active charge 
of the Government’s control of exports and several manufac- 
turers have consulted him as to the best method to pursue in 
the handling of this control. These same manufacturers are 
now wondering what the administration intends to do about 
the control of cotton exports. 

“At a joint meeting of the foreign trade committee of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the foreign 
trade committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Washington June 22, 1917, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously recommended to the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers for adoption: 

“ Resolved, That the chairman of the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers be empowered and is hereby directed to appoint 
a committee of seven e the manufacturing, importing, and 
exporting of raw coitoh and finished goods, which, as the representa- 
tive of the National Council of eee Cotton Manufacturers shall 
cooperate with the Department of Commerce and 1 75 the Textile 
Alliance, or other means, aid in regulating the exportation and imper- 


tation of cotton, cotton waste, and manufactures of cotton and the 
preservation of our increasing export trade in cotton goods, 


After a brief discussion, the chairman, Edward Farnham 
Greene, appointed the following on the committee: D. Y. Cooper, 
Henderson, N. C.; F. E. Callaway, La Grange, Ga.; C. B. Bryant, 
Charlotte, N. C.; John S. Lawrence, Boston, Mass.; Albert 
Greene Duncan, Boston, Mass.; Randall N. Durfee, Fall River, 
Mass. This committee met the same afternoon and adopted the 
following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That this committee, created this 22d day of June, 1917, 
by the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, and in 
cooperation with the Textile Alliance (Inc.), of which the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association are members, hereby tenders its services to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, in connection with the ¢ontrol of the exportation and importa- 
tion of cotton, cotton waste, and manufactures of cotton, and the preser- 
vation of our Increasing export trade in cotton goods. 

“This committee has held two meetings since, one in New 
York, June 29; one in Washington, July 10. At this last meet- 
ing, which was made by appointment with Dr. Pratt for the 
committee, there were informal discussions as to the need of 
control and the methods to be employed should the Govern- 
ment decide to exercise any control. A suggested plan wus pre- 
sented to Dr. Pratt, who agreed to lay it before the administra- 
tion board of the export council for investigation, and subse- 
quent recommendation to the council if the circumstances ap- 
peared to warrant it. The committee at this meeting also met 
Mr. C. A. Richards, who is at the head of the division of export 
licenses, Dr. Young, and Mr. E. R. Sartwell, the latter connected 
with the publicity department of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, who kindly consented to undertake a 
proper publicity campaign. 

“This committee have already made arrangements, if the 
Government should call upon them, to put the plan submitted to 
Dr. Pratt in operation within three days’ time. They can ar- 
range a competent working force to handle the shipments when 
they arrive in foreign ports within two weeks, or practically 
when the ships reach their destination. The committee is now 
waiting to hear from Washington as to what their plans are 
and whether they can be of service. 

“Every member of the northern or southern association pres- 
ent at the general or special meetings held in Washington was 
in favor of so controlling exports that no raw cotton or the 
products of cotton should reach Germany. It was distinctly 
agreed by everyone that whatever effect on price such control 
might have was not to be considered, as the country could not 
afford to aid the enemy in any way, no matter what the cost 
might be. 

“Cotton is one of the most necessary, if not the most neces- 
sary, factor in the conduct of war on account of its general use 
as an explosive. It has been estimated that the total amount 


of cotton used by the allles for powder amounts to 3,000,000 
bales a year, while the Teutonic needs amount to 2,500,000 bales. 
The above figures show what power this country has if it fur- 
nishes the allies and keeps cotton from Germany. Notwith- 
standing the leakages of cotton into Germany that country is 
beginning to feel the need of cotton. It is now making part 
of its explosives from wood pulp, as is evidenced by the de- 
creased effectiveness of the artillery fire as well as by the recent 
purchase of 200,000 tons of wood pulp from Sweden. This is 
a war of artillery; give to one army explosives made from wood 
pulp and to the other explosives made from cotton, and the one 
with the cotton will win as surely as an army with guns that 
outrange those of the enemy will win. Unless Germany finds a 
way of procuring cotton, Germany will be defeated by cotton. 

“Some weeks ago the Boston Transcript published an edi- 
torial urging the immediate control of cotton exports on ac- 
count of the use of cotton as the basis of explosives. Com- 
menting on this editorial, among others, a Providence father 
who has two sons wearing Uncle Sam’s uniform writes, ‘ Why 
should our sons go forth to fight in foreign lands, many never 
to return again, if our Government makes no attempt to keep 
cotton from reaching Germany through neutral and allied coun- 
tries?’ A Braintree mother with three sons of military age, 
one already wearing the uniform, writes, ‘To put it plainly, we 
are sending them to be killed and providing the material to 
kill them with.’ Surely the mothers of our soldiers have the 
right not to ask but to demand that cotton exports shall be 
controlled. 

“One reason which has been advanced against the control of 
cotton exports is that it may tend to lower prices. It seems in- 
credible that anyone should advance such an argument when, 
as Senator Borax says, America is fighting now for the preserva- 
tion of her own democracy, and this fact must be unmistakably 
impressed upon all Americans. America must throw the whole 
force of her power into the conflict. 

Meetings of the farmers’ union have been held in parts 
of Texas recently at which resolutions were passed to send 
telegrams to the Texas Senators at Washington demanding that 
cotton be taken out of the food-control bill. Cotton was taken 
from this bill, and the reason why these resolutions were sent 
to Washington was simply to keep up the price of cotton, as it 
was thought that the control of cotton exports meant lower 
prices. 

“Manufacturers are asked to content themselves with a 10 
per cent profit. Cotton costs not over 10 cents to raise; it sells 
to-day for 26 cents. If no cotton reaches Germany the price 
will not be affected; if cotton does reach Germany can these 
Texas gentlemen refuse to be satisfied with a slightly smaller 
profit than they now receive? We commend the following ex- 
tract from the President’s message to these objectors: 

“The case needs no arguing. I assume that I am only expressing 
your own thoughts—what must be in the minds of every true man 
when he faces the tragedy and the solemn glory of the present war for 
the emancipation of mankind. I summon you to a great duty, a great 
privilege, a shining dignity and distinction. I shall expect every man 
who is not a slacker to be at my side throughout this great enterprise. 
In it no man can win honor who thinks of himself. 

These men, however, do not represent the general sentiment 
of the southern cotton planters. Every southerner with whom 
the writer has recently talked on this subject has stated in no 
equivocal terms that cotton control should be put in force at 
once. There are so many reasons for control any one of which 
seems so convincing that one can not understand why control 
should not have been in force long ago. 

We must know where our cotton goes and to what uses it is 
put. We can only know if we control its export. It is not the 
purpose in any way to restrict exports to our allies, but only to 
see that none reaches our enemies. Why should Germany be 
permitted to get American cotton for her war explosives and 
her soldiers’ clothes? Apparently hundreds of millions of 
pounds have gone to Germany by way of neutral countries. 
There are exceedingly good grounds for belief that in recent 
months cotton has reached Germany through Italian ports. In 
1914, according to the International Cotton Federation, Germany 
operated 11,404,944 spindles; figures recently published by the 
Textile Recorder, of England, show only 865,074 spindles run- 
ning, or 12 out of every 13 spindles idle. If this is the case the 
most of Germany’s eotton imports are made into explosives, as 


the number of spindles running would require but a small part 


of the amount she is credited with receiving. 

“The Government must use its economic forces to assist its 
allies and to weaken its enemies. Cotton has always been used 
as the basis of powerful explosives, and if Germany is pre- 
vented from obtaining cotton it means the shortening of hostili- 
ties and the saving of untold lives. 
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“Cotton should be controlled by the Government so that it 
only goes to our friends, and our enemies should not be able to 
use American cotton in making the explosives that sink our 
ships or kill our soldiers on the field.e The products of our 
soil must not give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

“In this matter we should also consider the needs of our 
allies. Certainly England and France should be given the 
benefit of our supplies, especially as they are willing to pay the 
price asked. In no way can they be assured of these supplies 
except by export control. Both these countries are in great 
need of cotton, The present stock in Liverpool is only 183,000 
bales. Owing to the exceedingly high prices and smallness of 
stock the Liverpool Exchange is practically closed. The closing 
of the Havre Cotton Exchange has resulted in a demand for the 
State control of cotton and the suppression of speculation. In 
July, 1914, the price of 110 pounds of cotton at Havre was 
approximately $16, and at Liverpool a few cents lower. In May, 
1917, it was $44 at Havre, while it was $29 at Liverpool. Eng- 
land was thus able to undersell in France the French manu- 
facturers despite the duty. Such conditions are not healthy; 
they can be very much ameliorated by a proper export control. 

“The greatest cause for uneasiness as to the leakage into 
Germany is the size of the shipments into Italy. These ship- 
ments have been very much larger than required to operate the 
4,600,000 spindles in that country. Owing to the lack of steam 
coal it is reported that the industries of Italy are scarcely run- 
ning 50 per cent of their norma! production. Cotton is shipped 
to Genoa and through Switzerland into Germany; these ship- 
ments are ostensibly for Swiss consumption. As Switzerland 
has only 1,500,000 spindles, and as the need for fuel is probably 
more acute in Switzerland than in any other country, it is safe 
to assume the spindles are not running in full. There seems 
reasonable grounds for ng thut private commercial 
agreements are in that way still in force through Swiss mediums, 
so that Germany is receiving considerable quantities, 

Outside of these routes a gentleman very high in the Ameri- 
can diplomatic service in Austria has reported that he has seen 
quantities of American cotton in Austria. These shipments have 
probably not gone direct from this side. England can not 
blockade Italian shipping as she can the neutral countries. Italy 
must attend to this herself. The United States is in a position 
to ration cotton so that Italy only receives her own requirements 
and no more. In this way the leakage through Switzerland 
could be absolutely stopped. 

“Our advance army is now in France; 500,000 men have just 
been drafted ; 500.000 more are to be drafted in the fall. This 
means that everything pertaining to an army of.a million men 
will have to be transported to France, and ships must be con- 
tinually taking this army supplies. The shipping situation is 
already acute, and the constant destruction by the U-boats will 
make this situation more and more acute, It will require very 
good calculation to see that tonnage necessary for their sub- 
sistence is furnished. For this reason also all our exports should 
5 so that the most effective use possible be made of 
shipping. 

“All exports will sooner or later be put into three classes; 
these will be known as vital, essential, and nonessential. Cotton 
will be considered in the essential, if not vital, class if it is for 
the requirements of our allies. It will be considered in the non- 
essential class if for neutrals, and it will be considered vital 
that none reaches Germany. 

“If we do not control our own exports of cotton, it is quite 
possible that our exports may be controlled for us. Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Holland have only 1,345,000 spindles. 
Compare the tables of exports to these countries for 1914, 1915, 
1916, and 1917 with their requirements. None of these countries 
will guarantee that no supplies reach Germany. Some of them 
insist that it Is the right of neutrals to buy where they please 
and to sell where they can find a profitable market. Sweden 
has just sold 200,000 tons of wood pulp for cellulose. This is to 
be used to fight us; England has interfered with the trade of 
these neutral countries with her blockade. If we refused clear- 
ances to these neutrals without guaranties, there would be no 
need for the blockade; as an ally it is our duty te give the 
English Navy this relief. 

“A foreign control of our exports would be most unfortunate. 
It might happen that such a method would restrict trade; this 
we wish to avoid. Export control will not only keep cotton from 
the enemy but will really keep trade routes open. This will 
mean a broader market and better trade, which will mean higher 
prices than might otherwise prevail. 


While it is not the purpose in this article to take up the price 


of cotton. sight must not be lost of the present exceedingly high 
price, which works great hardship in many ways. The situation 


has so developed in the cotton-goods market that consumers 
have to pay twice the value of cotton measured by any fair 
standard, This question does not have to do with export con- 
trol, but is a question as to the control of the cotton exchanges, 
which are solely responsible for speculative fluctuations. 

“No man is a true American who in any way assists in export- 
ing any article whch he has reasonable grounds to think may be 
of service to the enemy; any man who knowingly attempts to 
export any such commodity which is destined for the enemy is a 
traitor to his country. This man may have subscribed large 
amounts to the liberty loan and have given liberally to the Red 
Cross, but he, nevertheless, stands in the same class as Benedict 
Arnold, and under present conditions should be treated as such. 

“We are in this war because our manhood demanded it; we 
are fighting to make the world safe for generations te come; we 
must therefore use every means at our disposal to win a victory 
which shall be lasting and which we hope will put an end to 
world wars. The control of cotton exports means life or death 
to many of our American soldiers whom we are sending to fight 
our battles in Europe. Can we afford longer delay in this mat- 
ter? The control can not be put in force too soon; it can not be 
made too stringent. 

“At a recent hearing held at the statehouse in Boston before 
Gov. McCall a well-known woman in Massachusetts said she 
would freely offer her only son as a sacrifice if it were neces- 
sary. If he never came hack, she would accept the sacrifice; if 
he came back maimed for life, she would be content, but she 
would never forgive the Commonwealth if that son was not 
protected while he was fighting for his country and came back 
with a poisoned body. It seems that every mother would be 
entitled to take the same stand if the United States Government 
did not at least try to control these cotton exports so that they 
would not reach Germany, there to be made into explosives to 
kill American boys. She would have reason not to forgive the 
country which did not protect her son, 


Ezports of cotton, by fiscal years (bales), including linters. 


UNITED STATES, 


ITALY. 


1 First 9 months of 1916. 
28 that Switzerland exports small amounts of cotton waste to Germany and 
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Cotton imports and manufactures into Italy. 


“Exports of raw cotton from Switzerland, if the Swiss figures 
are reliable, are very small. 

“The total value of such exports in 1915 was about 4,000,000 
francs ($800,000). 

Recorded exports of waste to Germany and Austria-Hungary 
are as follows (in quintals) for first nine months of the year: 
Germany, 1916_._.__---_ 8, 000 


Austria-Hungary, 1916 5, 000 
All counties 3 


Imports of raw cot- 
ton: 

1. From United 

States (bales 


Wx CONTROL OF COTTON EXPORTS IS NEEDED, 3. 3 63,576 167, 701 pss: 
“ Oflicial Government statistics of the exports of raw cotton — — eina es rae 
4 4 „ 


to Italy and central European countries contiguous to Germany 
afford strong circumstantial evidence that this country has been 
Germany's source of cotton supply since the war started, and that 
substantial quantities of the fiber, as well as of waste and soft 
cotton yarns, are still being received by our enemy from the 


1913 1914 


United States, These statistics are suficient evidence of the Britain (in 
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The bill (S. 2784) to authorize the purchase by the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, was read 
oe by its title and referred to the Committee on Publie 

n ; 

Mr. McNARY. In connection with the bill I present certain 
letters, which I ask may be printed in the Rxconb and referred 
to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

There being no objection, the papers were referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. C. L. McNary, 
Washington, D. O. 


Week ending Bales. 
A 4419 ; 4,926 
27, 312 


14, 267 
16, 369 

1, 300 
31, 089 
34, 211 
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11, 049 
27, 603 
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3, 191 
Including 898 bales sent to Naples.) / 
Nov. 10, 1916 Rem RUS aa xe ASE ERA NES 8 proposed supply have been submitted to the State board of health fer 


. 19, 191 and six ` & California land gra 
Jan ae which SA now reverted to the United States. grant, 
aS EVE eC} y CCS 2 a a a The land situated in the Oregon & California grant is described 


as follows: 
The north half of section 18 township 3 south, range 6 west. ’ 
The north half of the southeast quarter of section 13, township @ 


south, renge 6 west. : f 
The no half of the southwest quarter of section 13, township 3 
south, range 6 west. : 
The north half of section 14, township 3 south, range 6 west. 
The southeast quarter of section 11, township 3 south, range 6 wes 


. i * 


1917. 


The southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 11, town- 
sit, 3 south, range 6 west. 

The north half of the northeast quarter of section 11, township 3 
south, range 6 west. 

The northwest quarter of section 11, township 3 south, range 6 


west. 

The northeast quarter of section 10, township 3 south, range 6 west. 

The north half of the southeast quarter of section io, township 3 
south, range 6 west. 

The southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 3, town- 
ship 3 south, range 6 west. 7 : 
he northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 3, town- 
_ ship 3 south, range 6 west. 

The north half of the southwest quarter of section 3, township 3 
south, range 6 west. 

The southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 3, town- 
ship 3 south, range 6, west. : 
he southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of section 3, town- 

A 3 south, range 6 west. ) 

_ It is desired by the citizens of McMinnville that a special act of 
Congress be passed granting this tract of land to the city of McMinn- 
ville as a reserve to protect its water supply. } 

The grant lands herein referred to are bare of merchantable timber 
and are practically valueless for agricultural purposes. 

Immediate action with respect to these grant lands is desirable, 
because they will soon be thrown open to settlement, when there is 
pan to follow much delay and great expense before tbe city can acquire 

e. 

The citizens of McMinnville ask that the Government set aside these 
lands as a reserve because the 2 water supply is inadequate 
and dangerous; because the Haskins Creek supply is the only ade- 
quate and safe supply available; because the askins Creek mp: 

ly will also become dangerous if settlers are permitted to establi 
homesteads in the watershed; and for the further reason that the 
lands are of little or no value either for the timber upon them or 
for agricultural purposes. 

We earnestly appeal to you and to the other members of the Oregon 
delegation in Congress to give this matter immediate consideration, 
and we assure you that your efforts in their behalf will be fully appre- 
ciated by all the people of this city. 

Very respectfully, 
J. G. BAKER, 
3 Acting Mayor. 
EO. S. BARDAM, 
G. F. BELL, 
J. H. Gmsox, 
G. A. GOELDNER, 
City Council of the City of McMinnville, Oreg. 
é Gro, G. SHIRLEY, 
A. M. PERRY, 
Wu. F. DreLSCHNEIDER, 


W. S. Link, 
Water and Light Commission of the City of McMinnville, Oreg. 


MCMINNVILLE, OREG., July 27, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES L. MCNARY, 7 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin, the light and water commission of McMinnville has 
directed a communication to yourself, also to the other members of the 
Oregon delegation in Congress, in N to a reserve which we would 
like for the Government to set aside for the benefit of the city of 
MeMinnvllle's new water system. We have filed our plans with the 
State board of health for approval, and while they ve us authority 
to go ahead with the work, with the strict understanding on the part of 
the commission that we control the watershed above our intake on 
Haskins Creek, we propose to buy as much of it as possible and take the 
balance by condemnation, being about 1,500 acres privately owned. 

What we are mostly interested in Is the land included in the O. 
& C. land grant, now reverted back to the Government and soon to 
be opened to entry. There Is no doubt that this land will be filed on 
by a certain class of people for a speculative purpose Each member 
of the Oregon delegation will ve furnished with a list of the Govern- 
ment Jand in this Haskins Creek watershed. We are very anxious that 
a cial act of Congress be passed granting this tract of 1,760 acres 
of land to the city of McMinnville as a reserve to protect this water 
supply which is of the most vital importance to the city. 

e will have over $90,000 invested in this new system, and as the 
work of construction is in progress and the contracts call for com- 
pletion of this system by cember 1, 1917, immediate action is de- 
sired. I would greatly appreciate your cooperation with the light and 
water commission in behalf of the city of McMinnville in this matter. 

Yours, very truly, 
G. G. SHIRLEY. 


MCMINNVILLE, OREG., July 27, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have just read communication which the water and 
light commission of this city bas addressed to the Oregon Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, and beg to add that I have full and com- 
plete information regarding the matter therein referred to, and assure 
you that this city is in great need of 3 the land referred to in 
their communication as a reserve to protect he water system which 
they are installing. I sincerely trust that yourself and associates will 
be able to formulate a bill and pass it through Congress at once so that 
no delay will be occasioned this city in properly safeguardin 
future water supply. f 

I assure you your efforts in this direction will be appreciated by the 
residents of this city and vicinity. 

E. C. APPERSON. 


Yours, very truly, 
MCMINNVILLE, OREG., July 26, 1927, 
Hon. CHARLES L. MCNary. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: With reference to the request of the city of McMinn- 
ville to have set apart as a reserve for the protection of the watershed 
trom which the is now securing a supply of water for its use, 
will say I am familiar with the needs of the city as to such water 
supply, also with conditions outlined in the application made in behalf 
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important to the ci 
£ ee this is the ony 


of the city for such reserye, and it is highly 
of McMinnville that such reserve be created. 
source within the reach of the city of McMinnville from which its 


citizens and inhabitants can grosses a sufficient supply of good, whole- 
in 


some water, and I sincerely st you will do what you can to assist 
the citizens of McMinnville securing the desired reserve from the 
lands of the Oregon & California lroad grant which has been re- 
stored to the Government, in order that this water supply may be pro- 
tected for the p herein mentioned. 
men z t your efforts along this line will be highl 

appreciat y the citizens of McMinnville and hoping you will mee 
with success in securing the passage of such proposed legislation, 


I am, 
Very respectfully, R. L. CONSER. 


MCMINNVILLE, OREG., July 26, 1917. 
Hon, CHARLES L. McNary, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm AND FRIEND: On your tri 
tending to your duties before the circuit court, no doubt you have 
been told of McMinnville’s serious handicap with its water supply. 
The situation is this: Our present water supply is inadequate and 
unwholesome. The municipality through its water commission is 
installing an additional system which will appropriate the Haskens 
Creek as a supply source. The State board of health has approved 
the system, but makes it contingent upon us to acquire a certain 
se ox reserve to keep the water from contamination. 

This will require a larger amount of money than is available from 
the bond issue. 

The water situation in McMinnville is eritical. It has always 
been a big problem. Several attempts were made to sink deep wells, 
but the water was found unwholesome and unfit to drink. 

The Haskens Creek 8 the only one left available to us. 

I wish to say, Senator, that not an iota of selfishness is actuati 
the council or the commission in presenting this matter for a specii 
act of Congress to you. 

I hope that you will give the proposition the attention it deserves. 
To us living in McMinnville it means a great deal, for the growth of 
the town s been handicapped because of our inadequate water 
supply. At present in the summertime we must resort to pump 
Yamhill River water to meet the needs of the population. é 

May I not count on you in taking up this matter at your earliest 
convenience? Many of your friends and admirers are deeply inter- 
ested and will be grateful for your nee in this portant 


matter. 
i Yours, very sincerely, Epcar MERESSE. 


WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenne to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I offer an amendment to the pending bill 
and ask that it lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no intention of detain- 
ing the Senate in the discussion of the pending bill for any con- 
siderable length of time to-day. I feel, however, that if Sena- 
tors will take the desk copy of the bill and follow what I have 
to say, the information which I shall give, and which I think 
the Senate ought to be in possession of. it will hasten the 
passage of the bill and prevent hundreds of questions being 
asked when the amendments to the bill come up for discussion 
and consideration. 

It is my intention at this time to take up the bill by titles 
and to call the attention of the Senate to the amount of reve- 
nue which is expected to be raised under each title, and also 
under each bracket or paragraph or section of each of the 
titles of the bill. This will not occupy much of the time of 
Senators who are present. I shall begin with Title I, and call 
attention to the amount of every assessment in the bill and the 
amount which will be raised therefrom under the bill, based 
upon the war profits of 1916. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. I am very anxious to follow the statement of 
the Senator from Utah as closely as possible, but I have two 
forms of the pending bill before me. In following the Senator 
in his discussion of the matter, which form would he suggest 
that Senators use—the regular form of the bill which is before 
the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggested, as the Senator from Idaho will 
reeall, that Senators take the desk copy of the bill; that is, 
the regular bill form, which is Calendar No. 106. 

I know it is doubted by some that the profits for the year 
1917 will amount to as much as did the profits of 1916, but from 
all the information which the committee could secure, not only 
from the business interests of the country themselves but from 
the department, they were led to believe that the profits for 
1917 will be greater than were the profits for 1916. If they are 
greater, Mr. President, the figures that I shall give the Senate 
at this time will be increased according to the percentage of the 
increase in those profits over those of 1916; if the profits for 
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the year 1917 are less than those for the year 1916, whatever 
decreased percentage there may be must of necessity deduct 
from the amount of the revenue which I shall present to the 
Senate the same pro rata decrease. I can only express my 
opinion that the profits for 1917 will be greater than those for 
1916, although it may be that, as a result of enforcing some of 
the powers which have been granted to the President, and 
through their administration, the profits of individuals, part- 
nerships, and corporations in this country for the latter part of 
the year 1917 may be diminished. I believe, however, that the 
profits for 1917 will be greater than those represented by the 
revenues which I shall report as being based thereon. 

Mr. President, taking the bill, we will begin with Title I, 
war income tax.” In section 1 the first tax imposed is the nor- 
mal tax on individuals. You will find on line 9, page 1, that 
the normal tax on individuals is 2 per cent upon the income of 
every individual and citizen or resident of the United States 
which is received in the calendar year 1917 and every calendar 
year thereafter. That 2 per cent tax will raise a revenue 
amounting to $89,135,000, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Are we to understand the Senator from 
> has he goes along to include also taxes raised under prior 
aws? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the amounts that I shall state are in addi- 
tion to the amounts already derived under existing law. Sec- 
tion 2 of Title I, Mr. President, imposes an additional tax upen 
the incomes of every individual received in the calendar year 
1917 and every calendar year thereafter over and above the 
tax imposed under prior income-tax laws. 

Beginning with the first bracket of that section, there is im- 
posed an additional tax of 1 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which the total net income exceeds $5,000 and does 
not exceed $7,500. From that there will be raised $4,368,440. 

In passing, Mr, President, I desire to say that the present 
law, with the increase as provided in this paragraph, levies 
a rate of 8 per cent upon incomes which exceed $5,000 and do 
not exceed $7,500. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That is, this bill levies 3 per 
cent, and the total will be 4 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the total will be 3 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. One per cent being the normal 
tax under the law as it is now, and 2 per cent under the first 
section of this bill, and 1 per cent additional, make 4 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the present 2 per cent nor- 
mal tax and the 1 per cent additional surtax under this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So E understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law there is a normal tax 
of 2 per cent and 1 per cent in the first bracket of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me see if I understand the 
Senator. As I understand, a person having an income of $7,500 
will pay after this proposed law is passed what is equivalent 
to 4 per cent? : 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 3 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, he pays 1 per cent under 
the law as it is now? 

Mr. SMOOT. He will pay 1 per cent surtax under this bill, 
and under the present law he pays a normal tax of 2 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, he now pays 2 per cent, 
and he will pay 2 per cent more under section 1 of this bill. 
That makes 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I am trying to get at is 
the fotal amount of the tax that a person will pay, whether it 
be called a normal or subnormal or war tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make the statement so that all Senators 
may follow it. The normal tax, as I stated, is 2 per cent, 
and this bill imposes an additional tax of 1 per cent, which will 
make the entire tax 3 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. I desire to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from the State of Washington that in the report of the com- 
mittee, on page 3, is a table giving the present tax and the 
additional tax figured out according to various incomes of indi- 
viduals. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the amount of the tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amount of the tax, as well 
as the per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is what I want to get at 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the figures referred to by the Senator 
from New Mexico relate to the total of the title, not the revenue 
from each individual bracket. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is upon various amounts of 
income figured out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I wanted to get at was 
the total amount of the tax under this bracket and under exist- 
ing law that a man with an income of $7,500 would have to pay. 
Under existing law, how much does he have to pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under existing law he pays 2 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And under section 1 of this bill 
he pays 2 per cent more; that makes 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law, however, I will say, he 
does not pay any surtax on account of an exemption on all in- 
comes under $20,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will leave out the question of 
exemption, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I say his tax would only be 3 per 
cent a year. Under the pending bill all that he would pay would 
be 3 per cent, as I have said, because of the fact that he is ex- 
empted from a surtax under the present law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let us leave out the question of 
exemption. I want to get at the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Three per cent will be the rate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Three per cent is the rate now? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the present rate is but 2 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Two per cent under the first 
bracket imposing an increased tax on graduated incomes. He 
Macau have to pay 2 per cent additional under section 1, would 

e not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That makes 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make 4 per cent, because he has an 
exemption under present law of the normal tax of 2 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator does not understand 
what I am trying to get at, and I will not bother him any further. 

Mr. SMOOT. No bother. I have told the Senator that under 
the present law and the pending bill, if it becomes a law, a 
person receiving an income of $5,000 to $7,500 will pay a tax 
of 3 per cent. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator from Utah is so familiar with 
these figures that I am quite sure he is able to make it very 
clear to anyone exactly what the tax will be under this bill. 
In speaking of the normal tax I suggest that the Senator state 
exactly what the normal tax is. As I understand, it is 4 per 
cent. While this matter seems very easy to the Senator from 
Utah and to other Senators who have been in touch with it. the 
question has been asked me by at least a dozen different people 
exactly in the same form as asked by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. If we place the minimum normal tax at 4 per cent, as 
it is under the pending bill, it will clarify the whole situation 
and perhaps tend to make more understandable the able argu- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I desire to call to the attention of the 
Senate is the percentage of increase under each one of these 
brackets over the present law and the revenue which each will 
yield. Under the second bracket, levying a tax of “2 per cent 
per annum upon the amount by which the total net income ex- 
ceeds $7,500 and does not exceed $10,000,” the amount of reve- 
nue will yield $5,683,440 and the increase of the tax over the 
present law will be 4 per cent. Under the next bracket, levying 
a tax of “3 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed 
$12,500,” the revenue derived will be $5,987,420. Under the 
next bracket, levying a tax of “4 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which the total net income exceeds $12.500 and does 
not exceed $15,000,” the revenue derived will be $6,253,170. Un- 
der the bracket levying a tax of “6 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which the total net income exceeds 815.000 and does 
not exceed $20,000 ” there will be derived in revenue $13,944.740. 
Under the next bracket, levying a tax of “8 per cent per an- 
hum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$20,000 and does not exceed $40,000,” there will be derived 
$34,352,640. Under the bracket levying a tax of “10 per 
cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed $60,000” there will 
be derived $20,334,300. Under the bracket levying a tax of “12 
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per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $6,000 and does not exceed 880,000“ there 
will be derived. $15,205,680. Under the bracket levying 
a tax of “16 per cent per annum upon the amount 
by whick the total net income exceeds $80,000 and does not 
exceed $100,000” there will be derived $13,896,290 of revenue. 
Under the bracket levying a tax of 20 per cent upon the 
amount per annum by which the total net income exceeds 
$100,000 and does not exceed $150,000” there will be derived in 
revenue $28,856,100. Under the bracket levying a tax of 23 
per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200,000” there 
will be derived $18,404,710. The bracket leyying a tax of “26 
per cent upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$200,000 und does not exceed $250,000” will yield $14,152,320. 
The bracket levying a tax of 29 per cent upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $250,000 and does not ex- 
ceed $300,000 ” will yield a revenue of $12,049,070. The bracket 
levying a tax of “31 per cent per annum upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $300,000 and does not exceed 
$500,000” will yield a revenue of $28,761,180. The bracket 
levying a tax of “33 per cent upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $500,000” will yield $106,379,450. 

Mr. President, perhaps it would be well enough at this time 
to summarize the amounts to be collected under the title. It is 
as follows—and this is in addition to the present law: The nor- 
mal 2 per cent tax will yield $89,134,500, the surtax $328,629,000, 
and the corporation 4 per cent tax, as found in section 4 of the 
bill, $360,000,000 making a total under Title I of $770,763,500. 

The next title, Title II, has reference to the war-profits tax. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator give the last 
figures again—the total? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seven hundred and seventy-seven million seven 
hundred and sixty-three thousand five hundred dollars, 

Title II relates to the war-profits tax. Senators will notice 
that it is based upon the prewar years of 1911, 1912, and 1913, 
and-there is a graduated tax upon the percentage of profits over 
and above the profit of the prewar years. 

On page 12, the first bracket is: 

Twelve per cent of the amount of such war profits not in excess of 15 
er cent of the deduction allowed by auon 203, section 204, or section 
05, as the case may be, the difference between the net 

income and the war protits as “thet . 

The amount of revenue received from that bracket will be 
5 115 the 16 per cent bracket there will be collected $38,- 

Under the 20 per cent bracket there will be collected $83,- 
000,000. 

Under the 25 per cent bracket, $71,000,000. 

Under the 30 per cent bracket, $55,000,000. 

Under the 35 per cent bracket, $85,000,000, 

Under the 40 per cent bracket, $66,000,000, 

Under the 45 per cent bracket, $48,000,000. 

Under the 50 per cent bracket, $254,000,000. 

The amounts I have just named, however, include the tax 
imposed under the existing law. The total of the amounts 
that I have just named is $788,000,000. Deducting from that 
the amount collected under the present law of $226,000,000, it 
leaves an additional tax under Title 11 of the bill of $562,000,000, 

Perhaps I had better return now to Title I and tell the Senate 
what the House bill under that title would have raised by way 
of revenue. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator Irom. Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. ; 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator state whether the estimates 
he has just given are based on the returns for last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. The returns for 1916; yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Without attempting to prophesy how the 
returns this year will compare with those? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. I made that statement in 
my opening remarks. 

The revenue under the House bill under Title I, income tax, 
for the year 1917, would. be $596,700,000. The House bill also 
provided for a retroactive income tax for 1916 amounting to 
$108,000,000, or a total with the retroactive tax of $704,700,000, 
us against $777,763,500 under the Senate bill. 

Under Title II, the war-profits tax, the Senate bill will yield 
a revenue of $562,000,000. Under the House bill it would have 
yielded but $200,000,000. 

I am not going to discuss the details of each of these titles at 
this time, and the reasons for making the changes in the House 
bill. I shall do that at some later date. 


Title uf is the war tax on beverages. 

Section 800. Tax on distilled spirits in bond will amount to 
$135,000,000, 

The tax imposed in section 304— 


upon all gr spirits produced = or imported into the United States 
upon which the tax now im by law has been paid, and which, on 
the day this act is enacted, are held by a retailer in a quantity in excess 
of 50 gallons in the then n e, or by any other person, corporation, 
partnership, or association in any quantity— 


will amount to $54,500,000. 

Section 305 is what is commonly known as the rectifiers’ tax. 
From it we will receive $5,000,000. I call attention to the fact 
that there is quite a reduction in the rectifiers’ tax in the Senate 
bill as compared with the House bill, because the Senate has 
stricken out the word “ wine” and inserted the word “ proof,“ 
and only imposes the tax upon the proof-gallon instead of the 
wine-gallon. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator state what the difference is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Generally there are 2} wine-gallons made out of 
1 proof-gallon; or in other words, instead of 15 cents, as pro- 
vided for in the House bill, it is virtually a 6-cent tax. That 
is the substance of the Senate amendment. 

On page 32, in section 308, a tax is imposed upon fermented 
liquors and beers, ales, porters, and so forth. From that section 
we will receive a revenue of $46,000,000. 

In section 310, a tax is imposed upon still wines, including 
vermuth, iiqueurs, cordials, and so forth. The revenue upon 
sweet wines will be $4,600,000, and upon liqueurs and cordials, 
about $200,000. 

On page 35, beginning with subdivision (a),“ referring to 
dry wines, under that subdivision the revenue will be $1,600,000, 

Under subsection “(e), the tax upon champagnes, sparkling 
wines, and artificially carbonated wines, the revenues will be 
$9,600,000. 

Under section 812 a tax is imposed upon all grape brandy or 
wine spirits withdrawn by a producer of wines from any fruit 
distillery or special bonded warehouse under subdivision (c) 
of section 402 of the act of September 8, 1916. The revenue 
produced by that section will be $5,000,000. 

Under section 313, at the bottom of page 36, there will be col- 
lected $1,000,000. 

Under section 314, subdivision “(a),” on page 37, the revenue 
will be $3,000,000; and under subsection “(b),” at the bottom 
of the page, $2,000,000. 

From all natural mineral waters or table waters sold by the 
producer, bottler, and so forth, under subsection “(c),” page 38, 
the revenue will be $1,000,000. 

Under section 316, at the bottom of page 38, on all carbonic- 
acid gas in drums or other containers, the revenue will be 
$5,000,000. . 

Under Title III, under the Senate bill there will be collected 
in revenue $218,000,000. Under the House bill under the same 
title there would have been collected $171,000,000. 

Title IV has reference to the war tax on cigars, tobacco, and 
manufactures thereof, beginning on page 39 of the bill. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRADY. Before leaving the section the Senator is dis- 
cussing at this time, I wish to make some inquiry about an 
amendment that the Senator from Utah offered relative to the 
taking over of distilled liquors during the consideration of the 
food-control bill in the Senate. I voted for an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah on that subject. That was 
not given consideration in the present measure, was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that it is not 
in this bill. The Senate virtually passed upon that question 
when the food bill was before the Senate; and as far as I was 
personally concerned, as a member of the Finance Committee, I 
did not desire to press a matter that had just been passed upon 
by the Senate in a bill that had just been signed by the Presi- 
dent covering the same subject matter. When we reach this 
title for amendment, I shall have something to say about the 
details of the title. 

Mr. BRADY. I was very heartily in favor of the Senator’s 
amendment, and I thought I would find out what the history of 
it was. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In vir y of the fact that a number of the States 


have recently passed under prohibitory statutes, and in view of 
the uncertainty as to the operation of those statutes and the 
amount of intoxicating liquors which will be consumed during 
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the calendar year 1917, was it possible for the confmittee and 
is it possible for my collengue to reach any definite conclusions 
as to what revenue will be raised under the title to which he 
has just referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank my colleague for calling my attention 
to the matter. I will state that in all of these estimated rev- 
enues there has been taken into consideration the decreased 
consumption that will follow the imposition of a greater tax, and 
also the fact that a number of the States have gone dry, many 
of them“ bone dry,” since last year. I will say that if the esti- 
mate had been based upon the amount that was consumed for 
the year 1916 at the rates imposed, the estimates would have 
been a great deal higher than those I have just given. 

Mr. KING. Then the bill assumes that we will drink less 
intoxicating liquors this year than we did last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the estimated revenues, as given, assume 
that. 

Continuing, Mr. President, Title IV refers to the war tax on 
cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof. 

Section 400, the first section of that title, has reference to 
cigars. The revenue collected will be $10,000,000 on cigars and 
$20,000,000 on cigarettes, making $30,000,000 for the section. 

Under section 401 there will be collected upon tobacco 525, 
000,000, and upon snuff $1,500,000. 

Under section 403, page 42, commonly known as the floor-tax 
section, from tobacco and snuff there will be collected $750,000; 
from cigars, $200,000; and from cigarettes, $150,000. From 
cigarette papers, under section 404, there will be collected $100,- 
000. 


Under that title, as a whole, the Senate bill provides for a 
revenue of $56,600,000. The House bill under the same title 
was estimated to yield $68,200,000. 

Title V is the war tax on facilities furnished by public 
utilities. 

Section 500, at the bottom of page 43. provides a tax of 3 per 
cent on the amount paid for the transportation by rail or water 
or by any form of mechanical motor power when in competition 
with carriers by rail or water, which will yield a revenue of 
$77,500,000. 

On page 44 there is a tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents, or frac- 
tion thereof, paid to any person, corporation, partnership, or 
association engaged in the business of transporting parcels or 
packages by express, which will yield $9,000,000. 

I call attention here, Mr. President, to the fact that the Sen- 
ate has imposed a tax upon all parcels sent a parcels post. It 
‘is provided for in the bill on page 71, and I will refer to it 
hereafter. 

Under the tax of 5 per cent on the amount paid for the trans- 
portation of persons by rail or water the revenue will be 
" $87,500,000; and under the same section, with relation to season 
tickets, at the bottom of the page, a revenue will be received of 
$2,250,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT, I do. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that the railroad corpora- 
tions of the United States are making serious complaint be- 
cause of the fact that their incomes are not sufficient to permit 
the improvements required, because they are not able to meet 
the demands for increased transportation, and in view of the 
fact that they are constantly making appeals, possibly with 
some justice, for increased freight rates, I will ask the Senator 
whether the committee felt that it was wise, in view of the 
enormous demands that are now being made upon the trans- 
portation companies, to impose upon them, in addition to the 
profits tax, a tax for carrying freight? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not a tax upon railroads. It falls 
upon the shippers and upon persons traveling upon the rail- 
roads. The committee sympathizes with the position just 
stated by my colleague. I think the committee will be criti- 
cized before the bill passes for making an exception in one or 
two cases for the railroads. I think we will hear a good deal 
from some Senators as to how we have yielded to that wonder- 
ful monopolistic power. However, there is no question, Mr. 
President, but that the railroads are at the present time put to 
their wits’ end to meet the present situation, and there is no 
question but that every encouragement should be given to them 
in order that they may provide transpertation facilities to 
handle the business of the country. To-day it is impossible for 
them to do it, and, as far as I am concerned, I would not add 
an unnecessary burden to them. In this connection 

Mr. LODGE. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 


Mr. LODGE. I do not think the Senator has pointed out, in 
reply to the inquiry of his colleague, that we changed it from a 
6 per cent tax on gross sales and reduced the amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I thank the Senator for calling my atten- 
tion to that. I was going to mention it. Perhaps it will be 
just as well for me at this point to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the taxes imposed by this bill as re- 
ported to the Senate will yield $2,010,000,000 in revenue, and 
from four sources there will be collected $1,614,363,500. Those 
sources are incomes, war profits, liquors, and tobacco, leaving 
less than $400,000,000 that will be a direct tax upon what we 
commonly call the consumer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask the Senator if the amount 
given by him to be raised by this measure on four articles is 
in addition to taxes which are already raised on the same arti- 
cles under existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in addition to taxes already imposed. 
These will be additional taxes, and I might say that the $2,010,- 
000,000 is all additional tax over and above the present law. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, he no doubt has 
the amount that will be raised by the present law and the addi- 
tional taxes from those four sources? A 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. LODGE. It is, in round numbers, 52,582,000. 000 from 
those four sources; that is, out of the total tax of 83, 300,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Now, Mr. President, on page 45 there is imposed 5 per cent 
upon the amount paid for transportation of oil by pipe line, 
The revenue from that source will be $4,500,000. 

On the same page there is a tax imposed of 5 cénts upon each 
telegram, telephone, or radio dispatch. The revenue will amount 
to $7,000,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President——~ 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just referred to the tax 
which is placed upon the transportation of oil by pipe line. 
May I ask whether the committee went into the question of the 
transportation of notural gas by pipe line, and if so, what 
révenue might be raised in that behalf? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there was no 
discussion of the matter before the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator think attention 
should have been given to the natural gas in the West Virginia 
fields and in the Ohio fields? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wiil ask the Senator if they are not largely 
local and within the State, or do they enter into interstate com- 
merce to any extent? 

Mr. POMERENE. The gas from the West Virginia fields 
goes into Ohio very largely, and the gas companies seek to keep 
it out of interstate commerce by delivering it to the middle line 
of the Ohio River by one company and selling it to another 
company incorporated in Ohio. Ohio gas goes up into Michigan. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the bill covering that. 

Mr. POMERENE. With all due respect, I think the Senate 
committee might have found a little revenue there. 

Mr. SMOOT. In justification of the committee I wish to say 
that this bill is just the beginning of taxation, and the American 
people might just as well know it now as later. The Finance 
Committee thought at this time the best thing to do was to 
confine it to as few sources as possible. I have no doubt but 
that the gas pipe line will be taxed, as nearly nearly everything 
else in this country must be taxed before we can pay what is 
absolutely necessary to carry on the world war now in progress. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say to the Senator, if I may be per- 
mitted, that nearly all these natural-gas companies doing busi- 
ness in West Virginia and Ohio are subsidiary companies of the 
Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under Title V, from the tax on facilities fur- 
nished by public utilities under the Senate committee bill there 
will be collected $137#50,000. On page 71 of the bill there is 
$9,000,000 to be collected from parcel post. That should come 
under this title, making for this title $146,750,000 under the 
Senate committee bill. Under the House bill there was an 
estimated revenue of $214,750,000, When the bill is up for dis- 
cussion in detail I shall call the attention of the Senate to the 
items that the Senate committee has stricken out, making the 
revenue less under the Senate committee bill than that provided 
for in the House, and I do not believe there is a Senator who 
will not agree that the action taken by the committee was abso- 
lutely right and just. 
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Under Title VI, war excise taxes, page 51, is the tax imposed 
upon automobiles, and from the tax as provided for in the 
Senate committee bill there will be a revenue of $40,000.000. 

Under subsection (b), page 53, there is a tax upon pleasure 
boats, power boats, and sailing boats, and the revenue is $500,000, 

In section 601, at the bottom of page 53, there is imposed a tax 
on tennis rackets, golf clubs, baseball bats, pool tables, and so 
forth, from which a revenue will be received of $800,000. . 

On page 54 there is a tax of 2 per cent upon perfumes, es- 
sences, extracts, toilet waters, cosmetics, and so forth, yielding 
a revenue of $1,900,000. 

On page 55, 2 per cent upon what I may call all proprietary 
medicines will yield a revenue of $8,400,000, and upon all cameras 
sold by the manufacturers a revenue of $500,000. 

Under the Senate committee bill, from Title VI there will be a 
revenue of $47,100,000, Under the House bill the revenue yielded 
would be $117.700,000, considerably more under the House bill 
than under the Senate committee bill. 

In Title VII, “war tax on admissions,” page 57, there is a 
tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the amount 
paid for admission to any place, including admission by season 
tickets or subscriptions, the revenue from which will amount to 
$21,000,000. 

Under subsection (c) on the same page a tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof paid for admission to any 
public performance for profit at any cabaret or other similar 
entertainment will yield a revenue of $1,000,000. 

Under subsection (d) at the bottom of the page, on theater 
tickets $1,000,000. 

The total collected under the Senate committee bill in Title 
VII on war tax on admissions will amount to $23,000,000; under 
the House bill to $62,500.000. 

The next is Title VIII, “ war-stamp taxes.“ If you turn to 
page 70, under Schedule A, you will find the first tax imposed 
under that title is upon bonds, debentures, or certificates of 
indebtedness issued on or before the first day the Senate may 
decide after the bill becomes a law. The revenue will be 
$4,000,000. 

On page 71, parcel-post packages, that I have referred to be- 
fore, the revenue is $9,000,000. 

Upon the issue of capital stock there is a tax imposed of 
5 cents on each $100 of face value or fraction thereof, which 
will yield a revenue of $3,000,000 

On page 72, upon sales of stock or upon transfers of stock, the 
revenue will amount to $5,000,000. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator how does the revenue 
under Schedule A in the first item, for example, compare with the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a stamp tax, and there is no law to-day 
on the subject. I will say to the Senator that all the stamp taxes 
were repealed. 

Mr. STERLING. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 74 the tax upon the sale of produce on 
exchanges will yield a revenue of $2,300,000. 

On page 76 there is a tax imposed upon drafts or checks pay- 
able otherwise than at sight or on demand, promissory notes, 
except bank notes issued for circulation, a rate of 2 cents on 
every hundred dollars, which will yield $600,000. 

Then, following that, is a tax imposed upon bank checks, 
drafts, or certificates of deposit not drawing interest of 1 cent 
upon each check or draft, as the case may be, which will yield 
a revenue of $10,000,000. 

Next, upon conveyances, such as deeds, instruments, or writ- 
ing whereby any lands, tenements, and so forth, are transferred, 
the revenue will be $5,000,000. 

Upon the entry of goods, wares, and merchandise at any of 
our customhouses, 25 cents on each $100 in value, the revenue 
will be $150,000. 

Bach entry for withdrawal of any goods or merchandise from 
customs, bonded warehouse, page 77, the revenue will be $150,000. 

On passage tickets, $100,000. 

On proxies, $100,000. 

On powers of attorney, $100,000. 

On playing cards, $1,500,000. 

The total collected under Title VIII under the Senate com- 
mittee bill will be $32,000,000; under the House bill it was esti- 
mated at $33,000,000. 

Title IX of the House bill refers to the war estate tax. The 
Senate committee in its judgment thought it was very unwise 
to impose further additional taxes upon inheritances, and there- 
fore struck that section out of the bill. Of course, I am not 
going to take the time now to state the reasons why, but I have 
no doubt the Senate will agree, when the reasons are pointed 
out, that the action of the Committee on Finance was the proper 
one to take. 


Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator state the amount proposed 
to be raised under the House bill by that tax? ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the House provision the estate tax 
would be $6,000,000, and under the House’s unscientific imposi- 
tion of a tariff duty the revenue would have been $200,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state how much is de- 
rived from the estate tax now, or about how much? 

Mr, SMOOT. I am not positive, and I do not want to make 
a Statement unless I know. The figures have slipped my mind. 

Under Title IX of the Senate committee bill, as the bill is re- 
ported to the Senate, on page 85 it refers to the war excise tax 
on coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar. Upon coffee or substitutes 
therefor there is a tax imposed of 2 cents a pound, which will 
yield a revenue of $20,000,000. Upon all tea produced or im- 
ported there is a tax imposed of 5 cents a pound, the revenue 
from which will be $5,000,000. Upon all crude cocoa produced 
or imported the revenue will be $7,000,000. Upon all refined 
sugar, domestic or imported, the revenue will be $52,000,000. 
Upon all saccharine or similar products the revenue will be 
$500,000; upon glucose, $1,500,000 ; and upon molasses, $500,000. 

On page 87 a floor tax upon these items is imposed. I will 
say that it was the intention of the committee when they ssa 
considered the bill not to impose a floor tax upon these items, 
but it developed that in particular cases, especially that of 
coffee, it had been distributed to the retailers all over the 
United States, and in many cases in quantities so great that 
the stock they were carrying would-be all that they would re- 
quire for longer than the next 12 months. The only way we 
could tax that stock was by the imposition of a floor tax, and 
that we have followed as in imposing it upon all other classes 
of merchandise. This floor tax would amount on coffee and 
substitutes therefor to $5,000,000, on tea $1,000,000, on sugar 
$5,000,000, on glucose $250,000, on molasses and sirups $450,000, 
and on cocoa $1,000,000. 

Under the Senate bill Title IX will yield a revenue of $86,- 
000,000 ; under the House bill on these articles there was no tax 
imposed, but there was a tax of 10 per cent, a horizontal in- 
crease, upon all goods imported into the United States, whether 
free or dutiable. That would have been a tax upon coffee, upon 
tea, upon sugar, upon glucose, upon saccharine—upon all the 
items under this title. 

Mr. President, on page 88, section 902, the Senate Finance 
Committee voted to repeal what is commonly called the draw- 
back provision as affecting sugar. I think it was a most un- 
fortunate action to take. As I have stated, I am not going into 
the discussion of that at this time, but I think I shall be able 
to show to the Senate that the action of the committee in adopt- 
ing this amendment and reporting it to the Senate has already 
produced an increase of over one-half a cent a pound in the 
price of the world’s sugar, which has affected every table in the 
United States. I shall, however, leave that matter to further 
discussion when this section of the bill is reached. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to make sure as to this and to get it 
into concrete form. Does the Senator believe that the draw- 
back on sugar should not be further permitted? 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe, Mr. President, that it ought to be 
permitted. It has been the policy of this Government for over 
a hundred years, and the effect of the repeal of the drawback 
provision of the present law will be that a large part of the 
sugar now refined in this country, I may say in transit—hbe- 
cause that is exactly what it is—will be refined in other coun- 
tries, and every ounce of it would be refined by them if they 
had the refining plants with which to do the work. England 
and Canada and France, since the action of the Senate com- 
mittee, are providing as fast as is possible to prepare for the 
refining of sugar which during the last year and the year before 
has been refined by the refineries in our own country; and the 
refining of 700,000 tons of sugar for export has cheapened the 
refining cost of sugar to the United States, and whatever result 
has come from that has gone directly to the benefit of the con- 
sumers of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Was not the purpose of the drawback 
originally to encourage the exportation of sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. The idea of the drawback not only as to sugar 
but as to all other articles was this: Under the tariff laws of our 
country we were compelled to pay duties upon the articles which 
go into the manufacture of goods in the United States. It was 
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‘impossible for us to compete with foreign countries if we were 

compelled to pay that tariff. So the drawback provision was 
adopted, providing that the articles which were required for 
manufacturing purposes in the United States should have the 
privilege of coming in, the duty being paid, and when they were 
exported all of the duty should be refunded to the manufac- 
turer less 1 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that, if the Senator please, 
but the drawback was provided, as the Senator says, for the 
express purpose of enabling our manufacturers to compete with 
the foreign manufacturers. To that extent it must encourage 
the export of articles manufactured in our country; but now we 
come to a peculiar condition htre as affecting sugar. Foreign 
countries are looking to this country for their refined sugar; 
but if the effect before was to encourage and increase sales 
abroad, if we should take off that drawback during the period 
of the war, it must follow that it would, to a certain extent, 
discourage the exportation of sugar; and why would not that 
increase to a corresponding extent the supply for domestic 
consumption and thereby reduce the price to our American 
people? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the world requires all the sugar 
which is now produced. It is quite a problem to produce enough 
sugar in the world to furnish the demands of the world. I 
might as well say to the Senator here that in the last year 
there was refined in the United States for England and France 
and other foreign countries 700,000 tons of sugar. This year 
it was expected we would refine a million tons of sugar. Eng- 
land and France do not ultimately pay the American duty upon 
the sugar, because it is first paid and then refunded; but with 
the drawback repealed, every pound of sugar that comes into 
the United States will have to pay the present duty of 1 cent 
a pound. If England and our other allies are forced to have 
their sugar refined in the United States on account of the lack 


of facilities on their part for refining sugar—and in the past |. 


they have been buying beet sugar from Germany, Russia, 
Austria, and France, and now all the sugar that they get they 
have to get from Java and other sources, all of which is cane 
sugar and, therefore, must be refined—if this bill becomes a 
law, and the drawback provisien of the present law is repealed, 
every pound of sugar refined in America and exported will not 
only cost our allies the 1 cent tax which is paid to the Govern- 
ment of the United States upon its entry, but it will also cost 
them a half-cent consumption tax provided for in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It seems to me the Senator from Utah has 
raised a very interesting point. As I understand, all articles 
brought into this country and then exported are permitted a 
drawback of 99 per cent of the duty which they pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is to encourage manufatturing in this 
country. Since none of the goods that are exported remain in 
the country, there is no reason why the tax should not be re- 
funded less the administration cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Now, has anyone suggested any reason why 
sugar should be treated differently from anything else, for in- 
stance, say, silk brought into this country, or anything of that 
sort? Is there any real reason why there should be any differ- 
ence? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that a reason has been 
suggested, and those making the suggestion are very frank in 
saying that so long as England and France are in the position 
where they are compelled to have a part of their sugar refined 
in America we might just as well make them pay the extra 
cent and a half per pound imposed by our present tariff and 
consumption provided for in the bill. 

Not only that, but there is a further reason, I wish to say 
to the Senator from New Hampshire, and it is that if we repeal 
the drawback provision and by so doing advance the price of the 
sugar of the world half a cent a pound, the Louisiana sugar 
planter will get a half cent more per pound for his sugar. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Why will not the growers of beet sugar also 
receive that advance? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will receive it; but, as a representative 
of a State which produces much of the beet sugar of this coun- 
try, I desire to say that I do not approve of such a course, and 
I do not want to impose such an unjust burden upon our allies 
at this time when they are struggling with all the force they 
have to raise the money with which to fight this war. 


Mr. HOLLIS. It seems to me the argument of the Senator 
from Utah is irresistible; and I want to inquire if he is at 
Hoerig to oppose the majority report of the committee on this 
po 

Mr. SMOOT. I reserved that right. Not only that, but I am 
going to say to the Senator that there was only one vote ma- 
jority for this proposition. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator has stated, and I have some knowledge of the subject 
matter myself, obtained, as the Senator knows, after a long 
investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know the Senator is very familiar with 
the subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I desire to express my hearty concurrence 
with what the Senator is saying.. There can not but one of 
two things happen: Either the Senator is right, and the sugar 
will be continued to be refined in this country, and England, 
France, and the other countries engaged with us in the common 
undertaking of fighting Germany will be held up—that is the effect 
of it—or the manufacture of the sugar will be quickly sent 
somewhere else. Under either contingency it is absolutely 
wrong, in my judgment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, nobody can answer the argu- 
ment. I desire to say that last year—and I have just received 
the figures this morning—up to the ist day of July England 
had purchased from Cuba 718,073 tons of sugar—I am speaking 
now of the calendar year—while up to July 1 of this year she 
has purchased 934,383 tons, This provision in this bill had not 
become public five days until Canada began the extra purchase 
of Cuban sugar, and all of her refineries will be put upon longer 
working hours. She has built and is just putting in operation 
one of the largest refineries in the world. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator state whether there is any- 
thing peculiar to the refining of sugar which renders the United 
States better able to refine it than England or France? Why 
are we able to do it more cheaply now than they can? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when England was in the 
market before the war, her policy had always been to buy sugar 
just as cheaply as she could wherever it could be found in the 
world. She used to buy a great deal of German sugar and 
Russian sugar and sugar from France and Austria. 

Mr. HOLLIS. All of that was beet sugar, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. All of that was beet sugar. So when the war 
came on she found herself cut off from her sugar market, and 
she found herself without a sufficient refining capacity to take 
care of the quantity of sugar she required for reasons I have 
stated. Of course, immediately she had to turn to some place 
where sugar could be refined for her, and America had one- 
third more refining capacity than required to refine the sugar 
consumed by her own people; in fact, there are sugar refineries 
running to-day which have been out of commission and have 
not refined a pound of sugar for the last 10 years, until the war 
broke out. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. . 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think the Senator has covered one 
phase of the question. Of course, if England can not get sugar 
refined in Canada or at home or elsewhere, she will buy, will 
she not, washed sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I was just coming to that. I do not know 
to what extent that will be the case; but this I know that the 
direct purchases which England is making to-day indicate with- 
out a question of doubt that she either has found some way to 
refine her sugar or she is going to use washed sugar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor and to the Senate one other troublesome phase of this ques- 
tion. A considerable supply of England’s cane sugar before the 
war, as the Senator knows, came from Java. Now the freight 
rates are so high and shipping is so scarce that they can get 
hardly any sugar from Java, and sugar in Java to-day is not 
worth one-fourth what it is here or in England, because they 
can not get that sugar to the markets of the world. 

Mr. SMOOT: Transportation is practically impossible. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Transportation is practically impossible. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the situation. 

Mr: HOLLIS: Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
once more, I do not think the subject could be handled at any 
better time than right now, and I am very much interested in 
it. As I understand the Senator, he did not conelude, I think, 
what he started to say. The fact is we have large facilities in 
this country which they have not in England and France, and 
it takes some time to prepare them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is it. 

Mr. HOLLIS: Therefore we are in the field ready to refine 
the sugar, while it would be a large expense to England and 
France to erect sugar refineries to do the work. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is: absolutely correct; and not only that, 
but I desire to say to the Senator that if a cent and a half a 
pound additional charge is imposed upon England and our allies 
they can well afford to erect just as quickly as possible refin- 
eries sufficient to handle all the sugar their people require; and 
they are going to do it if this provision is adopted. 

Mr. President, I am going now to leave this branch of the 
subject, but before doing so I desire to say that I hope with all 
my heart that the Senate of the United States will not agree 
to the amendment reported by the committee. I have no love 
for the sugar refiners. I remember in the year 1911, when there 
was a shortage of sugar in all the world and when the beet 
sugar of this country was all consumed and off the market, the 
refiners raised the price of sugar to $7:75 and held it there until 
the beet sugar entered the American market, and just as soon 
as it did, of course, the price of sugar fell about 2 cents a 
pound. 

So I am not pleading for the sugar refiners; I am pleading for 
a wise principle that has been adopted and practiced by the 
United States for over a century. 

Referring again to the bill, Mr. President, under Title X, 
„Administrative provisions,”- only $20,000 will be collected by 
way of revenue, and that has reference to the products of the 
Virgin Islands. The House had no provision like it in the bill 
passed by it. , 

On page 94 is found Title XI, which relates to postal rates and 
n war tax upon the profits of publication. In section 1100 there 
is imposed 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof in addition 
to the rate under the present law on first-class mail matter. 
This is estimated to yield a revenue of $50,000,000. Postal cards 
are excepted from the operation of the section. 

‘On page 96, in section 1101, there is provided an increase of a 
quarter of a cent per pound or fraction thereof on second-class 
mail matter. This will yield a revenue of $3,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I understand the tax under 
section 1100 will produce an additional revenue of $50,000,000. 
F understand that the Government now obtains from that source 
at least $100,000,000. 

Mr: SMOOT. About $100,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is well known, of course; that this service 
pays for itself. The carrying of letters through the mails first- 
class is a very profitable business as it is, and now it is proposed 
to secure $50,000,000 more from that source. Will the Senator 
point out how this compares with the next section, which pro- 
vides for a very small increase in the tax on second-class matter? 
As I understand, second-class matter now costs the Government 
something like $80,000,000; and will cost the Government some- 
thing like $77,000,000 after the increase in the rate of one-fourth 
of 1 cent, as provided in this bill. Does not the Senator think 
that we ought to raise more revenue out of the second-class 
matter and less revenue out of the first-class matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement made by the Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct so far as the revenues under the present 
law. are concerned not only upon the first-class but upon the 
second-class mail matter. I recognize the fact that this title is 
going to cause, perhaps, days of discussion, and at this time I 
am going to ask the Senator to excuse me from going into the 
discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely: 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit, however, that there is room for 
discussion and there is room for difference of opinion as to the 
best way of handling this question of postal rates. I expect to 
speak at length upon this question when we reach this title, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to make this suggestion to the 
Senator: I have heard him state that he was not going to go 


fully into the discussion of this particular subject now, but it 
interests me a good deal. 

Recently I was waited upon by the general manager of one 
of these associations, who suggested to me that the 
Government of the United States ought to deal with the pub- 
lishers on a purely business basis, and that, if they were dealt 
with on that basis; the Government must distingnish between 
advertising and news and pay them for all the advertising of 
the sale of liberty bonds. Naturally it occurred to me to sug- 
gest to him, that if the Government was to look at the subject 
upon a business basis it might be well for the publishers to 
take a view of the other side of the proposition, and if this 
were done the publishers ought to pay a substantial portion 
of what it costs the Government to carry the newspapers and 
the magazines, 

It costs the Government in the neighborhood of $70,000,000 
more than the Government receives to carry the newspapers 
and magazines. We are now carrying this printed matter at 
1 cent a pound, and we add a quarter of a cent to it in this 
bill. It costs the Government about 8 cents per pound. 

T notice on the last page of the report of the committee on 
this revenue bill that they expect to get by the excise tax on 


coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar $86,000,000. In other words, we 


give to the publishers nearly the entire amount of the tax that 
we raise from sugar, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

I confess that I do not see any justice in it. I would infinitely 
rather that we charge these publications the full cost of the 
service we give them and then direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury each year to give them a check for the amount that 
we are now giving to them by the present indirect method of 
charging: the publishers about one-eighth of what it costs the 
Government for the postal service they enjoy. It would at least 
have the merit of doing our business upon a business basis. 

Mr. SMOOT: I wish to say to the Senator that I am fully 
aware that there is a propaganda, and a well-organized! one and 
a very active one, working with a view of securing from the 
Government payment for advertisements and all matter refer- 
ring to t affairs outside of the editorial columns. I 
do not know how far that will get, but I do not think it will 
have any effect upon this bill, and I do not think we are going 
to make any appropriations at this session of Congress to meet 
that extra expense. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me to make this statement, I think it is fair to say that there 
is quite a difference in the cost of carrying newspapers through 
the mail and the cost of carrying other second-class mail mat- 
ter, The cost of carrying newspapers is very largely borne by 
the newspapers under the present law. 

I think it is fair to make that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that this is a 
very serious question ; and without a Senator having gone into it 
very fully, and listened to all sides of the question, it would 
be almost impossible for him to arrive at a conclusion that could 
be called a just one. For years and years the Government has 
followed a policy of encouraging the distribution of informa- 
tion. Second-class mail matter never has paid its way. We 
have discussed it on the floor of the Senate for the last 15 years; 
to my knowledge. Suggestions have been made of changes in 
the law, but it never has been changed; and I now state with- 
out question of doubt in my mind, and I know it to be a fact, 
that if we even double the present rate on second-class mail 
matter there are classes of publications in the United States 
that will be absolutely destroyed and driven out of business, 
Let me tell the Senator what class of publications I refer to. 
When I speak upon this subject I am going to bring the state- 
ments of some of the leading papers—statements sworn to— 
taken from their annual reports to their stockholders, showing 
that the imposition of an additional cent upon second-class mail 
matter would not only take all of their profits but would place 
them in a position of bankruptcy. The classes of publications 
to which I have reference are particularly the farm and religi- 
ous papers of the country. We have encouraged their circula- 
tion in the past, and I think if we are going to change the im- 
position of taxes on second-class mail matter we ought to take 
it up in a bill by itself and give the publishers notice in advance 
that the present law and practice is to be changed. I have come 
to the conclusion that the only way in which it can be changed 
is by a gradual change, and not one so severe that it would ruin 
the business of the above classes of publications. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know that anybody has suggested 
ruining their business. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator misunderstood me: TL am 
simply saying what the effect of the increase would be, and I 
know it to be a fact, 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that there are some publishers in 
this country who are patriotic enough to insist that they shall 
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be compelled to pay at least a fair portion of this: 


expense. 

They want it done, and, as patriots, they are not able to justify 
the present law. 

Now, I want to take exception to one thing the Senator has 


said on this subject. The Senator has suggested that due notice 
ought to be served upon these people, and they ought to be given 
an opportunity to present their side of the matter. Why, I have 
a very clear recollection of the discussions that have taken place 
in the Senate during the more than six years I have been here. 
There has been hardly a year when this matter has not been 
fully debated, and each year these pensioners on the Govern- 
ment’s bounty have insisted that there should be another hear- 
ing. That is always the way with any class of men who are 
receiving a bounty from the Government. Before it is taken 
away they want a discussion, They know that in that way, if 
they can defer it, they will continue to enjoy their bounty for 
a longer time. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator says is absolutely true and 
has reference to the publishers themselves. My suggestion had 
reference to the action of the Senate, not what the publishers 
wanted. The publishers so far have been successful in defeat- 
ing an increase in rates on second-class mail matter. They 
have asked for hearings and they have been granted time and 
time again. I do not know what it has cost the Government 
to make the investigations in the past, but the reports have 
been made, and I doubt very much whether they have ever been 
read by one-tenth of the Senators, and I doubt very much 
whether the country knows what they contain. My suggestion 
now is that Congress take action and that Congress give notice 
and that Congress state that there shall be time given, and 
notify the pubiishers in advance as to what the Congress in- 
tends to do upon this most important question, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am quite sure I am not 
mistaken in this statement: I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, but I am quite sure that 


they have had this very matter up before that committee time | 


and time again, and I remember some very full discussions on 
that subject on the floor of the Senate; and my belief is that 
if there is any one subject connected with taxation in this 
country with which the Senate generally is familiar it is this 
one very question of postal rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. And yet the Senator must admit that we have 
not acted. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I realize that; and I think we all 


know why. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could guess, I think. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; and I think the Senator and I would 
agree. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under Title XI of the Senate 
bill the revenue amounts to $60,500,000. Under the House bill 
for that same title the revenue would be $89,000,000. 

To summarize the amounts to be collected as I have stated, 
I will state that the total collections under the Senate bill will be 
$2,009,733,500. Under the House bill it would be $1,866,870,000. 

Mr. President, I rose to occupy about a half hour and I have 
now been on the floor nearly two hours. I did intend to refer 
briefly to the eliminations that had been made by the Senate 
committee and to state briefly what they were. It will take 
but a moment of time, as I am not going into the details as to 
what amount of revenue would come from them or why the 
Committee on Finance eliminated them from the bill. 

The first was section 5, the retroactive tax, which imposed an 
income tax, as provided in the House bill, upon incomes received 
for the year 1916. A retroactive tax in any form, Mr. President, 
is distusteful, and not only is it distasteful but it is contrary to 
all business principles; it is contrary to good morals; and I 
do not believe that the American people would sanction such a 
course. It would be far better to impose additional taxes on the 
revenue that is yet to be made for this year than on that which 
has niready been made, taxed, and perhaps spent. 

Then the Senate committee excluded the inheritance tax, the 
insurance tax, the gross-sales provision—which is the most unfair 
tax that can be conceived of imposing upon the business of this 
country—and the unscientific plan of the imposition of a 10 per 
cent tariff tax upon all importations, whether they are now en- 
tering this country free or dutiable. 

Then there is the tax upon the light, the heat, and the gas that 
is used in the home of every person, at least those living in cities, 
and now in almost all parts of the United States the people are 
using electric light. To impose upon every household in the United 
States a 5 per cent tax on the little amount of gas that it may 
use for cooking or light, for electric light, or the amount it pays 
by way of telephone charges, it seemed to your committee was 
altogether too small business. We did not think we should 
begin so early imposing special taxes for war purposes. 
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Mr. President, this bill is not as I would have prepared it, and 
I shall develop that thought later in discussing the amendments 
that I am in favor of and those to which I am opposed; but the 
committee did what in its judgment it thought was best for the 
business interests of this country and for the people in general. 
There was no partisanship shown in the committee. There was 
no sectionalism developed there in the consideration of the taxes 
to be imposed, Since my service in this body I have passed 
through the preparation of two tariff bills. Of course they have 
always been prepared in a partisan sense, but in this bill there 
was not a single Senator on the Finance Committee who objected 
to a tax imposed upon the products of his State, if such a tax 
was necessary and was justifiable. The one thought was to 
raise the necessary revenue consistent with the prosperity of the 
business interests and the people of our country. 

The committee labored for eight long weeks in the considera- 
tion of the bill. We gave hearings, which the House committee 
refused, and not only hearings in the open that were recorded 
but hearings to any representative from any part of the country, 
representatives of any industry or business of the country. I 
do not believe there will appear very much criticism among the 
people of the United States upon the provisions of the bill as 
reported to the Senate when the people understand where the 
taxes are laid. 

As I stated a while ago. this is only the beginning of direct 
taxation. I said that, Mr. President, because it must be evident 
to every Senator and every business man of the country that 
if the war continues one year we will be compelled to raise 
either by taxation or by bonds an amount far exceeding the 
twenty-five billion mark. I do not know how much we shall have 
to raise to advance to our allies. I know they have got to receive 
help financially; I know they are all looking to the United 
States for their assistance, and I know the American people want 
one thing, and one only, no matter what it costs them, and that 
is to win the war and win it quickly. 

There 1s no question but the Senate committee bill is a great 
Improvement over the House bill both in the sources from which 
the taxes are to be raised and the rate of taxation imposed. 
The business of the country is called upon to pay the greater 
part of the money raised by the pending revenue bill, but before 
long other sources from which revenue can be obtained will be 
resorted to. The charge that the changes made by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate impose taxes upon the poor people of 
the country and relieve the business of the country from the 
imposition of taxes commensurate with what they ought to pay 
I say is not true. 

There is only one way to raise this vast sum of money and 
that is by taxation, and the American people might as well 
understand it now as later, as I said before. Under the circum- 
stances we find ourselves in there is only one thing for us to do 
and that is to make up our minds that there will not be imposed 
upon the people of this country or the business of the country a 
greater taxation than is absolutely necessary. If we fail in 
this war, there will be no peace or liberty for us or for the 
world. 

As far as I am concerned, I am going to give this administra- 
tion all the money it requests, all the power it demands, all the 
men it calls for, and the responsibility of winning the war must 
rest with it. I am not worrying about what is going to happen 
to me politically for any votes that I have cast. I admit freely 
and frankly that if it were not for the conditions existing to-day 
I never would think of voting for legislation that has been 
passed at this session of Congress. Much of it is next to revolu- 
tionary. The administration later will have to accaunt to the 
people for the expenditure of the vast sums appropriated, the 
use of powers granted, and as to our armies and navies in 
bringing the war to.a successful conclusion. 

Mr. President, I shall not take any further time of the Senate 
to-day, but when the bill is before the Senate for amendment 
then I hope to take some little time in giving my reasons why I 
either support or why I oppose certain amendments in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to ask the Senator a question before 
he takes his seat. I direct the attention of the Senate to page 
57 of the bill, subsection (b), which provides for a tax of 5 
cents for each admission of each person admitted free to any 
place for admission to which a charge is made, to be paid by 
the person admitted. 

There is all over the country a practice of the street railroads 
to maintain what are called amusement parks? They maintain 
them, as the Senator knows, because in the evening the rail- 
road equipment is not so busily engaged. In the morning and 
forenoon the cars are taking people to work and to business, 
and in the afternoon they are taking them back. So the rail- 
roads, to induce people to ride in the evening, maintain amuse- 
ment parks, and the practice is merely to charge the car fare 
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to the park and then they are admitted free. It is a very good 
practice, not only for the railroads but for people who have not 
automobiles. A great many people on warm evenings will take 
advantage of the practice to ride on the electric cars 5 or 
10 miles into the country and sit-in a cool place, and then 


go home. I should like to ask the Senator whether the com- 
mittee considered the effect this would have on street railroads? 
It would be a very severe tax, and I am of the opinion that 
an exception should be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not believe 
that there is a provision in the bill that was called to the 
attention of the committee as many times as this one pro- 
vision that he refers to. I do not remember, however, that the 
case referred to by the Senator was ever called to the attention 
of the committee. The Senator will notice that we have made 
an exception in case of bona fide employees and children under 
12 years of age and municipal officers on official business. We 
thought by that exemption we had covered nearly all the real 
meritorious cases. It is a new case, I will say to the Senator, 
that he presents, and I would be very glad to have him bring 
it up later when that particular part of the bill is reached. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I merely wanted to find out whether the com- 
mittee had acted, because I think if the matter were fully 
discussed and acted upon it would be apt to be reopened. As 
it is a fresh matter I may be able to get some attention to it. I 
thank the Senator. 

AN UNSHACKLED POSTAL SAVINGS BANK AS A MEASURE OF PREPAREDNESS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No step could be more vital to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the War than the conservation of the financial 
resources of the Nation. The nations engaged in the present 
world conflict are straining every energy to obtain funds with 
which to continue the struggle. The most powerful aid yet 
rendered by the United States to its allies has been in the way 
of enormous loans. 

As a part of its war program the United States Government 
recently called on its people for a loan of $2,000,000,000 at 33 
per cent. Another loan is to follow and still another as the 
war. goes on. To-day no one may see the end. Congress has 
already authorized the Government to negotiate loans to the 
extent of $7,000,000,000. In addition, taxes are being imposed 
which reach into the billions and these are to be followed by 
others as the necessities of the most stupendous war of history 
develop. Furthermore, the cost of living has soared to appalling 
heights. 

Any method, therefore, by which the financial resources of the 
American people or the American Government may be husbanded 
and multiplied will be of infinite value. In fact, it will be one 
of the determining wenpons of the war. Men say that the 
aeroplanes will win the day, but behind the aeroplane must be 
money, Men say we must have modern guns and an ample 
supply of munitions and other equipment of the latest and most 
effective type. Behind all these must be money. Men say, and 
say properly, that our soldiers must be carefully equipped and 
properly fed; but before this can be done money must be had 
and in quantities never before realized by the human mind in 
this connection. Hand and hand with man power goes dollar 
power. In fact, at every stage in the prosecution of the war a 
supply of funds is an essential prerequisite. 

Now, it is a well-recognized fact that the principal form of 
money to-day, both in war and peace, consists in paper evi- 
dences of credit, based on the confidence of ultimate payment in 
metallic money—mainly gold. The existing banking system, in 
mobilizing metallic money and in erecting thereon a tremendous 
structure of credit, has made modern civilization and develop- 
ment possible and is rendering a service to the world as indis- 
pensable as it is valuable. Efficient as it is, however, the pres- 
ent banking system in the United States had mobilized only 
about half the actual money in the United States at the opening 
of the present war. Since the war began about $1,000,000,000 in 
gold has been driven to the United States to aid in financing the 
enormous purchases made here by other countries, Most of this 
billion dollars will be attracted back to these countries after the 
close of the war by the higher premiums which they will pay for 
the means of reconstruction. This makes it all the more neces- 
sary that we should mobilize all the actual money in the United 
States, or as much of it as possible, in order to be the better 
prepared to meet the strain on our credit system which will 
undoubtedly follow the disappearance of this foreign gold. 
Since it came here our credit system has expanded in the usual 
proportion, That proportion is about 7 cents of gold to every. 
dollar of credit. When it goes part of our credit structure will 


lose, and perhaps suddenly lose, its foundation. Therein lies 
danger. 


In permitting about two billions of actual money to remain 
outside the banks, outside the channels of credit, we are allow- 
ing a Niagara of power to be wasted every day and every night. 


How may that money be drawn from the hiding places and 
made to serve the country by enormously increasing its credit 
facilities and its financial power? The banks have failed to get 
it, although our American bankers and financiers are among the 
earth’s ablest and best. Evidently some other form of banking 
must be tried, in addition to, and in connection with, that we 
already have. Banking in one sense is the manufacturing of 
credit, and credit in the modern, practical sense means a promise 
to pay, based on metallic money, chiefly gold. 

The answer is, let the United States become a permanent 
banker for the American people. Unshackle the postal savings 
bank. Let the people's bank serve the people. 

Recently the United States asked the people to lend it $2,000,- 
000,000 at 34 per cent. The response was immediate and in- 
spiring. The people deposited that amount at once with the 
Government, because of absolute confidence in the safety of the 
transaction. Why not keep the Government depositary open 
permanently to the people? Instead of paying 31 per cent in- 
terest on multiplied billions at stated periods, why not give all 
the people, so desiring, an opportunity to redeposit the interest 
due them, and thus to a great extent stop a drain on the Treas- 
ury and on taxation that promises to be tremendous? Most of 
the subscribers to the war loan will redeposit the interest in some 
bank, anyway. 

Do you say that this is putting the Government into the bank- 
ing business? The Government has already entered the bank- 
ing business. Since we established the postal savings bank 
only a few years ago, 700,000 depositors have placed therein 
$125,000,000. And this has been done in spite of the fact 
that these depositors get only 2 per cent interest, while the 
ordinary private savings bank pays 3 per cent, and sometimes 
more—in spite of the fact that a number of restrictions are 
thrown around the postal deposit which the private banks do not 
impose at all—in spite of the fact that the Government rede- 
posits these $125,000,000 in the commercial banks at 2} per cent, 
the banks lending it to the people at anywhere from 6 to 12 per 
cent, and at times more. 

The Government practices an enormous injustice on its 700,000 
depositors. It pays them only 2 per cent for what is worth at 
least twice that much, keeping in mind the average interest rate 
on money. But the Government has demonstrated two facts of 
lasting significance. It has shown that the cost of mobilizing 
money through the postal bank is not more than one-fourth of 
1 per cent, and it has earned in this way over $2,000,000 of profit 
on the limited business already done. 

Nearly half of the population of the State of Victoria, Austra- 
lia, is represented by depositors in the Government savings bank 
of that State. Over half of the people of the State of Con- 
necticut is represented by depositors in the savings banks of 
that State. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the same or 
a greater ratio would be maintained as to depositors in a United 
States postal savings bank offering 34 to 44 per cent interest. 
This means that the unshackled postal savings bank of the 
United States would have from forty-five to fifty-five million de- 
positors, and with the same ratio of deposits as is maintained 
by the savings banks of New York City to its population, the 
United States postal savings bank would have deposits of any- 
where from twenty-seven to forty billions of dollars. Inci- 
dentally let it be remarked here that with deposits of forty bil- 
lions the United States postal bank could have financed the en- 
tire $7,000,000,000 bond issue recently authorized by Congress 
by an investment of less than one-fifth of its depositors, an op- 
eration that would have been considered entirely safe and con- 
servative under the strictest standards. At the same time the 
Government would be earning the interest due the people with 
the money they had deposited, and would be paying them a 


higher return than they must now pay by onerous taxation. 


What kind of business judgment is it that prevents us from 
taking a step so simple, so just, so logical as that of unshackling 
the present postal bank? 3 

Savings banks in the United States easily earn 3, 33, and 4 
per cent for depositors. Their loans are made in accordance with 
laws specifying the nature of the security with such minuteness 
that the duty of making the loans is almost a purely ministerial 
one—simply that of tracking the law. Shall it be said that simi- 
lar laws could not be enacted for the United States postal banks? 

Are not the 700,000 depositors of $25,000,000 in the postal 
savings bank entitled to what this money will earn on security 
recognized and defined by law—security recognized as of the 
safest sort—such security as every savings bank gets for loans, 
earning an interest rate twice as high and more than that now 
paid the depositors in the postal bank? 

At this point let us summarize what has gone before: 

1, The response to the call for the recent liberty loan shows 
the readiness with which the people will deposit funds with the 
United States, It is also an encouragement of the savings habit 
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peer will be worth as much to the people as the amount of the 
oan, 

2. Why not make the opportunity of depositing with the United 
States permanent and unlimited? The people would then have 
a depositary which could never fail, which would hold their 
absolute and lasting confidence. A perpetual encouragement of 
thrift and saving among the people would then be offered—the 
most powerful that could be imagined. 

8. Existing banks have gathered for use in the development 
of the country only about half the actual money in the United 
States. Allow deposits to any amount in the United States 
postal savings bank, and the remaining billions of money now 
scattered throughout the land in private and secret places would 
be assembled and would form the basis of a mightier credit struc- 
ture than has yet been dreamed. The resulting impetus to 
business, to economic advancement, and to general prosperity 
could not be estimated. 

4. Let the deposits thus assembled be loaned under laws de- 
fining the security, as is now so successfully done in the mutual 
savings institutions of the various States. Let the interest 
thus earned be returned to depositors, less expense of manage- 
ment, which expense has already been shown to be not more 
than one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

5. Money at 34, 4, and 44 per cent would then be compara- 
tively plentiful, where first-class security could be furnished. 
Interest rates throughout the country on funds for necessary 
and legitimate processes of production and growth would fall. 
Rural-credit systems would be made possible. A new reservoir 
of mobilized money would be added to that already established 
by existing banks, and the financial resources of the country 
would be developed to the highest point. Existing banks may 
utilize this reservoir by making loans of a portion of the funds 
comprising it, which loans they guarantee, receiving a small 
commission on the interest, and by acting as agents for receipt 
of deposits. : ? 

6. The Nation would be prepared not only for financing the 
war, for financing the people on the lowest possible terms, for 
securing to them an adequate and safe return on their savings, 
but for the problems that will follow the war, for the shock 
which the withdrawal of immense quantities of basic money will 


produce. 

7. Why should not a citizen receive for his savings all that 
such savings will earn when loaned on the best security? Why 
should not a citizen, possessing proper security, have ready and 
fair access to the assembled savings of the people for the essen- 
tial processes of home building and production of life’s neces- 
sities? These processes, properly safeguarded, afford in them- 
selves the best security known to men. 

With these preliminary observations, I now direct attention 
to the bill I have introduced for the unshackling of the postal 
savings bank, S. 2161, a bill to increase the utility of the postal 
savings bank, to encourage savings among the people, and to 
secure the largest returns for such savings consistent with ade- 
quate security. : 

The bill begins as follows: i 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 
of this act shall be “ The industrial sayings act.” 

This is the first section and gives the short title of the act, 
namely, The industrial savings act.” 

Sec. 2. That a board of trustees is hereby created for the adminis- 
tration of this a consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Seere of 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, the Wecretery of Commerce, and the 
— of Labor, all acting ex officio, to be own as the industrial 

This section broadens and strengthens the present board of the 
postal savings bank by increasing the number from three to 
seven. At present the board consists of the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney General. These 
officials are retained by the above section, and the following 
added: The Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 
These officials represent the basic elements of the country. They 
are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
They guide and shape the policy of the bank established by this 
bill, within the very definite limits which it provides. They will 
not have time for the work in detail, but they will fashion 
general policies, choose and supervise competent heads and 
principal employees, who will do the work, under the safe, busi- 


nesslike rules of the Civil Service Commission. 


Sec. 3. That for the proper and efficient organtettion and conduct of 
the business of the industrial savings boa it shall appuint, under 
the rules of the Civil Service Commission, a first chief, a second chief, 
and a third chief, having such powers and duties as the board may 
designate ; also such other ts, attorneys, and other employees as 
the beard may consider necessary. The compensation of the persons so 


esentatives of the 
t the short title 


appointed and other expenses of operation under this act sball be such 
the industrial-savings b 
1 n = RA 5 oara mar 3 and shall be paid from 
This section takes the postal savings bank out of politics, and 
provides that expense of operation shall be paid from the profits 
of the bank by depositors and borrowers, instead of being taken 
from the pockets of taxpayers by appropriations from the Treas- 
3 wisdom and fairness of this section enn not be ques- 
oned. 
Sac. 4. That the industrial ings board 
take over the content of the cating postal oe om beak the detaia 


ef its administration to continue in connection th thi ffi 
throughout the 2 — ah the direct supervision ot the —.—.— 
e board 


post office, tmaster, and all letter carriers and other post-office em- 
CV . 


such service tat ag in this act provided, and all limitations on the 
in the postal savings bank are hereby removed. 


0 e 
dustrial savings board shall continue in office until it is found from 
1 that any 15 o .— is Fe shen Sore arse Awe 
removed according to es and r ations whic! e 
establish, with the approval of the Civil Bervice Commission, and the 


rs of those who may be removed shall be appointed under the 


successo: 
rules of the Civil Service Commission. 

The Post Office Department is already one of the most enor- 
mous, best organized, best equipped, and best conducted busi- 
ness plants in the world. In connection with the enlarged postal 
savings bank it is proposed almost to double, or more than 
double, its utility at an increase of expense remarkably small 
when results are considered. This act will establish within 
the Post Office Department the largest, strongest, and most 
useful finanicial institution in the world. 

Observe that there is to be no limitation as to the amount any- 
one may deposit. At present no one may deposit more than 
$1,000 and receive interest thereon, but may deposit an addi- 
tional $1,000 provided no interest is to be paid. Note that car- 
riers, rural and city, must accept deposits for the postal savings 
bank, and deliver receipts as they must accept and deliver 
letters, money orders, parcels, and so forth. Also they may, if 
desired, take checks to the bank, cash them, and return the 
proceeds to the owner. They are agents both of the bank and 
the people. What a service this will be to the masses of the 
people, who need not leave their homes or other places of busi- 
ness in order to deposit their savings or draw funds as they 
may need them! The Government thus maintains a perpetual 
open door to thrift and economy, the only permanent foundation 
of general prosperity. See section 16. 


Sec. 7. That of the funds which are now or hereafter be de- 
ited in the savings bank, not to exceed r cent of the 
ce in hand at any time, may, in the discretion of the industrial 
savings be in in the bonds of the United States, bought in 
the open market at the lowest obtainable price or bought at such price 
from the Treasurer of the United States. Any portion of said bonds 
may, in the discretion of the board, be sold in the open market at the 
at est obtainable price or sold to the United States Treasury at such 
ce. 


This section affords financial preparedness for the Nation on 
a scale hitherto unparalleled. The investment in Unitéd States 
bonds is an opportunity, not a requirement, The postal savings 
bank will naturally tend to absorb all available United States 
bonds on the market, and will thus reduce the interest rate 
the United States will have to pay for loans. If the unshackled 
savings bank were in operation to-day, there would be no talk 
of a higher interest rate for the next liberty loan. The right to 
sell any portion of the bank’s United States bonds in case of 
need provides a liquid reserve power that is not excelled, if 
indeed it is equalled, in the financial world, since the bonds of 
the United States have a world market well-nigh without limit. 


4 al savings W the ba 
highest obtainable rate of interest 
not exceding 5 per cent = annum on what, in the discretion of the 
industrial savings board, is considered as g security, in manner 
as follows and as in this act further provided: 

a) Preference shall be given— 

1) To small loans over large loans. 

2) To short-time loans over long-time loans. 

8) Loans adequately secured by readily marketable collateral over 
loans on real estate or other 5 security. 
(b) In accordance with the above board shall, from time to 


time, fix the rate of interest to be ch according to the supply of 
the demand of loanable funds, the profit and security of the deposi- 
tors ing 0 o: on, the imum rate not to ceed 5 


e) The borrower shall always be required to protect the market value 
of (cy. 4 2 — preat banks making similar 


publicity to its malinga as to character of securities required for loans 
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(a) Loans not to exceed 95 per cent of the market value of United 
States bonds or the bonds of States. 

(b) Not to cxceed 90 per cent of the market value of such other 
securities as are now admissible investments under the existing laws of 
New York or Massachusetts for savings banks or as are estimated by the 
industrial savings board as of equivalent good standing. 

(e) Not to exceed 85 per cent of the market value of wheat, cotton 
or other nonperishable products, so called, in safe, adequately insured 
public storage, under regulations as the board may prescribe. 

These sections contain conservative and practical provisions 
insuring the safe and proper conduct of the bank. The borrower 
must protect the market value of his collateral, and no col- 
lateral is accepted at its full market value. All borrowers are 
on an equal footing—the banker, the merchant, the farmer, the 

“millionaire, the man of limited means. If any preference is 
shown at all, it is to the small loan over the large one. The 
farmer is enabled to borrow money at not more than 5 per cent 
on nonperishable products, properly stored, to the extent of 85 
per cent of their value. 

The laws of New York and Massachusetts are referred to above 
merely as examples of laws defining security. All the provi- 
sions of these laws may not be found applicable to the postal 
savings bank, especially those relating to local railroad bonds. 
The savings bank laws of all the States and of foreign countries 
should be studied and their best features adopted. 

Sec, 10. That not to exceed 50 per cent of the deposits in hand at 
any time may be loaned, to an amount not exceeding one-half the ap- 
praised value, on unencumbered real estate in States and Territories 
where laws for the protection of creditors are by the industrial savings 
board deemed adequate and fair, in manner as folows: 

a) Through any national bank or other incorporated bank or corpo- 
ration whose business is dealing in or guaranteeing real estate mortgs 
and which is subject to the examination and control of the Uni 
States Treasury or of the banking department of any State which 
in the estimation of the industrial savings board adequately protects 
depositors, loans may be made to an amount at one time ou ding 
not to exceed ten times the capital and surplus of the bank or co 
ration, which shall be required to guarantee the prompt ent of the 
DAREDA and interest of the loans made through sa or corpo- 
ration. 

(b) The bank or eo Sart o shall be entitled to a commission of 5 

er cent of the interes 


Note that loans on real estate are to be made through banks 
and other financial institutions of established standing which 
guarantee principal and interest for a small commission on the 
interest paid. The borrower pays the expense of examining 
title, drawing papers, and so forth. Savings banks generally 
lend more than 50 per cent of their deposits on real estate, 
while building and loan associations invest in this way nearer 
100 per cent of their funds. The banks through which real 
estate loans may be made have established machinery and 
facilities for making loans. They have the necessary knowl- 
edge of local conditions and personalities. Self-interest will 
prevent them from making excessive or risky loans, and they 
can probably do this business at less expense than that with 
which the postal bank could itself organize and conduct a safe 
loan board. If they are compelled to foreclose, they will be 
entitled to such costs and fees as the courts allow. 

The commission in the great cities allowed agents for col- 
lecting rents is from 1 to 5 per cent of the rent—commonly 2 
per cent for large buildings. The monthly collection of rents 
is certainly more onerous and expensive than the collection of 
interest on mortgages once or twice a year. Interest is the 
rent of money. The commission runs during the life of the 
loan and is payable annually. s 

Let us illustrate. A bank with $100,000 of capital will first 
loan its own funds to such extent as it pleases under legal 
limits; then it may loan for the postal bank to any amount not 
exceeding $1,000,000. Interest on loans of $1,000,000 at 5 per 
cent is $50,000 a year; 5 per cent commission on such interest 
is $2,500 a year. Thus its loans for the postal bank produce a 
perpetual income of $2,500 a year, with trifling, if any, addi- 
tional rent or clerk hire. How many times, under present con- 
ditions, are the banks compelled to quit lending because of lack 
of loanable funds? 

Note further that this commission of 5 per cent is double 
that allowed for dealings in the New York Stock Exchange, 
and still further that it is annually renewed during the life of 
the loan, instead of being paid but once, as on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Sec. 11. That 
curit ni the pos 
(a) ” 


peisen loans without requirement of collateral se- 
say 


b 
pose of this act; which statement shall be attached to the borrower’s 
negotiable note. 


(b) The principal and interest of the loan to be guaranteed prompt 
payment by a bank or corporation, as in section 10 of this act, which 


Personal loans are made without collateral through the 
banks, other financial institutions, and so forth, which guaran- 
tee principal and interest for an annual commission of 5 per 
cent on the interest. The bank through which the loan is made 
may exact what security it pleases. 

Here is the possibility of $1,250 additional income a year for 
the bank with $100,000 capital. Remember that the bank has 
the opportunity first to utilize its own capital on the “ pick” of 
the loans. So we have an annual profit for the bank in question 
of $3,750 for handling the funds of the postal bank, the borrower 
getting his funds at 5 per cent or less. Now observe further, 
that this profit may be approximately doubled by the commission 
received by the bank on the deposits it receives and maintains 
for the postal bank under section 18. 

Sec, 12. That to induce the largest possible savings and serve the 
geseran possible convenience, security, and economy of use to deposi- 

ors and to the postal savings bank, the industrial savings board 
shall cause to be prepared and issued certificates of deposit of the 
size and form, but different in color and appearance, of customa 
bank currency, the said certificates being of the following tenor an 
in manner indicated. 

(a) The United States Postal Savings Bank has received from (here 
the depositor will write his own signature and address in ink, thus 
identi g his ture on the back when he passes the same) $10 

or ot sum), and will pay the same after three months 
om date of issue at its office in Washington, D. C., together with all 
net interest earned hereon, the interest compounded semiannually, on 
surrender hereof properly indorsed. 
(b) This certificate to duly executed, dated, and recorded where 
issued, as done in case of money orders. : 
go Certificates in this form shall be issued in denominations of $10, 
a 5 oe, $1,000, and larger, as the industrial savings board may 
order. 

(d) Certificates similar, but 2 to bearer on demand at the 
office of the postal 33 bank at Washington, D. C., and bearing 
no interest shall be issued in depominations of $1, $2, and $5. 

(e) To encourage the beginnifg of deposits, and also serve the con- 
venience of those who desire them in preference to coin money, certifi- 
cates payable to bearer, without interest, shall be provided in denomi- 
nations of 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, and 50 cents, of size and form 
similar to United States fractional currency issued in 1862 and later. 

(f) sho are printed instructions for their use may appear on the front 
or back each of the various certificates. 

(g) These certificates shall not be legal tender nor in any way indi- 
cated as “ — ASi but may from hand to hand by mutual agreg- 
ment as is done in the case of “ certified or other bank checks. 

(1) 


Two kinds of certificates are created by this section: 
Those in denominations of $10 or more, which bear interest and 
are payable to order; (2) those in denominations of $1, $2, and 
$5, and of fractional parts of $1, which carry no interest and are 
payable to bearer. These certificates being easily negotiable 
will practically supplant actual money. They will do away 
with the cumbersome check system, the elaborate bookkeeping 
it entails, as well as the present expensive exchange system. 
They are good anywhere in the United States, just as gold 
certificates are good, though the gold is in the United States 
Treasury vaults. These certificates are not money any more 
than national-bank notes, 

This plan to mobilize money will bring into the postal and 
other existing banks the more than $2,000,000,000 of so-called 
“real money” not now in any bank, thus nearly doubling the 
foundation ‘resources of banks, which money, being loaned, 
redeposited, and loaned again, as money always has been since 
banks were invented, will grow to many billions of dollars. 

The present gold basis of all money is in no way altered. 
Of course, actual gold will be called for only as limited com- 
mercial exigencies compel its use, because gold in possession 
earns no interest, while certificates of deposit in possession earn 
compound interest. 

You gave the postal bank $10 in gold, or what will get the 
gold, and you prefer this to gold because this earns compound 
interest for you while you hold it, for the next man when you 
pay it over. Printed tables tell you its value, at 5 per cent or 
other interest, for any number of days, months, or years. The 
bank has loaned your gold, “on call,“ on security of municipal 
bonds, at 4 per cent; or on wheat or cotton for a month or a 
year, at 5 per cent; or on farm mortgage, 5 years, at 5 per cent, 
to the highest bidder in each case. Whoever got the gold of 
course deposited it again in the postal bank and took the certifi- 
eate like yours, and the bank of course loaned the gold again, 
and so on, perhaps ten times over, so that $10 gold is earning, 
possibly, 50 per cent per annum, and the postal bank still has 
that gold to loan to the next man. This shows how banks have 
got rich in the past; how depositors will get rich hereafter. 
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Nobody wants to keep that gold any more than you want the 
man’s yardstick when you buy 10 yards of muslin. If you get 
$1, $2, or $5 certificates, they are payable “to bearer” and 
draw no interest on their face, but the bank loans the gold all 
the same and so earns increased interest on your $10, $100, and 
$1,000 certificates. 

This automatic mobilizer does away with all necessity for the 
clumsy, antiquated “individual accounts” bookkeeping meth- 
ods and would reduce bank expenses in that respect to one- 
fourth or one-tenth of present cost and be far more convenient 
for depositors and just as safe as now. 


Sec. 13. That at the county seat of every county in the United States, 
or similar civil divisions otherwise called, and in such other cities as 
the industrial savings board may select, post offices shall be designated 
e 3 savings board as postal savings banks of and 

emption. 

(a Puch banks of issue and redemption shall issue and record as 

uſred by the industrial savings board certificates of deposit as de- 
scribed in section 12 hereof, in exchange for bankable as H 
regulations made by said board, and may redeem the same, whether 
issued by itself or by other similar ban of issue and gee on 
either in money or new certificates of deposit, as the applican 


desire. 

tb) Each depositor in said banks shall record his signature and ad- 
dress in duplicate with the bank on a record provi as is custom- 
ary in commercial banks, so that indorsements of signatures on backs 
of certificates may be verified when desired. 

Sec. 14. That the industrial savings board shall designate 12 or 
more districts covering the United States, in a central city of each of 
which it shall cause to be o a district bank which shall act as 
clearing and reserve bank for all the banks of issue and redemption 
within the district, in accordance with rules and regulations of the 
industrial savings board. 


— aa and bank have 
direct with and ERSE of all the county banks of issue 
and redemption as the industrial savings board shall order, 


post office and letter carrier may, 


and ers 
receipts to any*applicant for bankable funds or 
it, to be sent to the county bank of issue and 
redemption to be ex for money or other certificates of deposit, 
and deliver the same to said applicant in exchange for their own re- 
ceipt originally given to the applicant. 
Sec.. 17. That each county bank of issue and redemption and each 
district bank 3 in nana such . balance as the industrial 
rect, n 


for certificates of d 


by the industrial savings board, the county bank drawin 

when deemed necessary on its district bank ais 
drawing on the national central bank, as the industrial savings board 
may direct. 

Briefly, these sections provide that postal banks shall be 
established in every county seat, other post offices in the county 
to be branches of the county-seat bank, under regulations of the 
board. The United States is to be divided into 12 or more 
districts, with a central postal bank for each district, which 
shall act as a clearing and reserve bank. A national central 
postal savings bank to be established at Washington, which 
shall act as a clearing and reserve bank for the district banks 
and which may have supervision over the county banks. 


‘or such 


5 per cent of the net 3 of the deposits, as estimated by the 
industrial savings board, which k through 
its agency, such commissions to be uniform throughout the United 


The provisions of this and other sections permitting any 
bank in the United States in good standing to become a deposit 
and loan agent of the postal bank would tend to strengthen 
rather than to injure by competition any and every such bank. 
Their depositors would not leave them for the postal, because 
they can supply the postal certificates when preferred to their 
own. As private enterprise and initiative have certain advan- 
tages over public institutions of this kind, due to more accurate 
knowledge of loeal conditions and opportunities and better 
means. of keeping in touch with them, the agents by offering 
slight additional interest inducement may secure enlarged 
deposits for themselves. To applicants for loans the agent may 
always loan his own funds instead of loaning the postal funds 
if he desires. 

Note the profit to existing banks in this connection, illus- 

_ trated in note under section 11. 
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Sec. 19. That in lieu of the principle of amortization (which may be 

applied when the borrower desires) loans secured by real estate or 

. mortgage of other paver shail be drawn b ane 

ge or er paper sha wn to secure any sum due 

from the borrower not exceeding the amount named therein for any 
— time the bo 


time not longer than the lon therein ed, rrower 
thus being tted to adjust the amount of his loan from time to 
time a og to his needs and opportunities, 


Under this plan, while the borrower would naturally make 
application for the largest loan which the pledged property 
would be sufficient to secure, his certificate, -being passed, he 
would actually borrow not the most but the least sum that 
would serve him, and only as it was actually needed, and would 
repay it as fast as he could, so as to stop interest, knowing 
that he could at any time borrow again if he should have need 
or find profitable use for the money. This elasticity of loans 
would be of almost incalculable value to the borrowers, to the 
bank, and to the community, stimulating enterprise, thrift, 
economy, providence, and would certainly be more desirable 
than iron-clad, unalterable amortization loans. 


year, after which time, if in the opinion of the board the plan is suc- 
cessful, the method may be extended to many or all other coumtion. 
(e) All persons to borrow, without collateral security, an 
sum not to exceed $500 for a time not to exceed one 
make a statement showing the amount of his assets an ties with 
thelr nature, in form and manner specified by the board, the amount of 
n desired, its length of time, and the purpose for which it is to 
accord with this act, which statement shall be attached 
tiable note. 
ons shall be referred for approval or rejection to 
ree N elected by the 2 Within the county 
of three persons elected by the depositors in 
savings bank within the county, in manner vided here 
follow : Loans to be allowed must be approved by not less than two- 
thirds of the weight uf vote of each committee and also approved by 
appointed by the board. 
committees to be elected in manner, as follows: 
postmaster to prevars princed ballots and send the same with 
to himself and send to each applicant and to each 
e county bank of issue and redemption having then, and 
three months previously, outstanding deposits at the time of $50 or 
more. such electcr, applicant, or depositor shall be entitled to 
three votes, which he may cast for three, two, or one n of his 
choice. The persons so chosen, each having weight of vote according to 
the number of votes by which he „ shall upon notice of the 
choo number to act as the com- 


ear, each sha 
liabi 


t of vote according to the cumulative number of votes by which 
chosen, 


(f) The members of the committee chosen shall have compensation for 
ces in passing on loaas et the rate of 20 cents an hour, the time 


to be a ved by the county seat postmaster. 

(s), licants whose loans are 7 . — shall give the bank their 
negotiable notes for the amounts and time approved, same to be 
discounted nk at double the rate of interest nt in postal 

the app! t being given 


savings bank for loans secured e collateral, 
the proceeds less his pro rata of all expense of passing on the loans, 
After the end of one year when all of the loans shall have matured, any 
profits to the bank on the total of the loans in excess of the current 
rate of interest for secured loans shall be paid as provided by the 
board in rebate to those whose loans were promptly and 3 
so that the net cost of the loan to the borrower may possibly be uced 
to approximately the same as the interest rate on secured loans. 
(h) If after ample test such method of loaning is found safe and 
rofitable the amount to be loaned to each applicant may be increased 
md $500, the increase to be uniform throughout the United States 
and not to exceed $1,000. If some counties prove to be habituall — 
profitable while other counties prove habitually profitable, the board 
may withhold, a agian 4 or longer, permission to make such loans 
from the unprofitable coun . 


This section, as it specifies, is intended to be tentative and 
experimental. It is believed that generally throughout the 
United States practically all deserving wants of borrowers will 
be amply taken care of under sections 10 and 11. But the possi- 
bility of use being made of this section will have a healthy influ- 
ence on banks acting as loan agents under said sections, and 
this plan of passing on loans, the depositors approving or 
rejecting, the borrowers assuming limited mutual responsi- 
bility, may in time be extended to real estate and other secured 
loans. 

1 bank ke d its in 
7. iesus ana redemption {0 Buch Extent as 
said county banks may be able einige A to serve them, but may, 
without limitation, deal direct with the district banks and nationa 
central bank as per regulations of Industrial Savings Board, and certif- 
cates of deposit in the postal savings bank may be counted as part of 
the legal reserve of all national banks: 

If any bank should prefer to keep gold or other form of so- 
called money as a reserve, it can do so; if such other form of 
reserve than certificates of the postal. bank makes it any 
stronger, then it will have what advantage there may be in. 
the increased strength. Certificates of deposit in the postal bank 
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are not legal tender but each is a certified check, certified by 
the United States Government, and is good anywhere. Certified 
checks of banks are not legal tender, but do they not serve amply 
every commercial want except in rare technieal legal quibbles? 
If what is offered is good—as gold is recognized as good even 
when not coined—it does net need to be legal tender. If it is 
not good—accepted by custom—it is at best a promise and com- 
monly in some measure a deception, and in the end the man 
who tabors is the man who loses most by the fraud. Of course, 
the law of the inviolability of contract will continue, and the 
debtor must always make good according to his contract, 
whether it is formal or by implication. Postal-bank deposits 
will always be good while the United States Government is 
good. This is perfect guaranty of deposits. 

Src. 22. That the board shall cause to be prepared and 9 at 
the general publie simple tables showing the value of $1 larger 
sums at compounded interest for days, months, and years at various 
rates of interest, such as will be useful te depositors, 

This will be a matter so simple that any intelligent person 
can know the value of the certificates he owns. What are the 
net earnings of the postal bank will quickly be known, will be 
steadily the same, or only slightly or gradually varying from 
month to month, and will be published daily in papers and 
periodicals. 

Of course, it. will be the smaller certificates, $5 and less, 
which do not on their face bear interest and are always worth 


value of which is known — PE! 
Sec. 23. That needless 


Con. 
to Con X > 

Sec. 24, That to the extent that the mails shall — — used in facill- 
tating the business of the postal sa er by the bank 


bank, eith 
itself or by its patrona, = board shail provide special “stamps for free 


use of the mails. so that approximately the actual cost 
8 bank to the 
ce Depa 


ee igh as an 


per cent 
witch is to 


These provisions are matters of simple sense and justice, and 


encourage the most liberal use of the postal bank. Such use will 


be principally local, or within the county, and the actual cost of 
service for each transaction nearly infinitesimal; but whatever 
the cost is it will be paid by the bank at the expense of the 
beneficiaries, the depositors, and borrowers, and not of the tax- 
payers in general. This principle is maintained throughout the 
measure. 


Src. 26. That all provisions of an act to establish ete., 
approved Juue 25, 1910. and of amendments the not 8 —— stent 
with this present ‘act, shall continue in force, and all other provisions 
are 8 modified or repealed, as are all other acts of Congress incon- 
sistent herewith. 

This section explains itself. It continues the present postal- 
savings law, except as changed by this act. 

Sec. 27. That to the extent that certificates of deposit in postal-sav- 
ings banks crowd out of use forms of paper money now in use, en causing | 
the depreciation of the market price o rons, So of the berg States 


used to secure their circulation below of United | 
States shall purchase or redeem such 8 at issuing, so far as 
may be necessary to do so, other bonds of the Waited 8 tates bearing | 
higher rate of pas Ment and marketable at or above par. 

This provision also is a matter of simple justice to bankers 
who have invested in such bonds because of the currency ad- 
vantages they gave. The United States received par for the 
bonds and the consideration for their use having in part termi- 
nated, the Government should pay par for them. 

Never have justice, patriotism, necessity, and business sense 
united more emphatically than in this measure. It establishes 
a new and immense reservoir of capital on which all people and 
all institutions possessing requisite security may draw on terms 
of exact equality—a reservoir from which fresh streams of credit 
will issue to expand and multiply the channels of production, 
manufacture, and distribution. The element of personal rivalry 
will not be known. A man, although he may offer perfect se- 
curity, will not be told at the postal bank that he can not be 
accommodated, because he has not been depositing there or 
does not belong to a certain business clique. The fact that. this 
tremendous volume of credit is loanable at not more than 5 per 
cent will bring down and regulate interest charges everywhere. 
It will mean the economic independence of the American masses. 
The American people possess the means of creating this benefi- 
cent institution. They should demand its immediate erection, 


Unshackle the postal-savings bank. Let the people's bank 
serve the people. Mobilize 5 5 dollar as well as the man. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. ent, I should like to make the sng- 
gestion of the 3 of a quorum at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KI Nd in the chair). The 
F nek  Xreeeees: The Secretary will call the 
roll. 6 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Page Smoot 
Bankhead Kendrick Penrose Sterit 
King È dexter Suther 
Chamberlain La Follette Pomerene Swanson 
Lewis Ransdell mpson 
France Reed Trammell 
Gronna Me ar ulsbury Underwood 
MeNary Shafroth Weeks 
Hollis oe Shep Wiliams 
Hustin; New Shiel 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman Simmons 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr] on account of illness, and will let that announcement 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask that the names of the ab- 
sentees be calted. s 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 

names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Kextoce, Mr. Newianps, and Mr. WapswortH answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. CALDER, Mr. Jonson of California, and 
Mr. SHerman entered the Chamber and answered to their 


names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, the Chair announces that a quorum 
is present. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, I give notice that on 


neces- | Wednesday, the 15th, I will address the Senate on the pending 


bill, when the bill is laid before the Senate. I will confine my 
remarks to the so-called excess-profits provision of the bill. I 
will undertake to show that the provision of the bill relating to 
excess profits is wholly bad; that it is grossly discriminatory ; 
that 5 favors big business and penalizes little business because 
it is littie. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I had not in- 
tended to address the Senate in a general way upon the provi- 
sions of this bill, but in the circumstances I think it is not in- 
advisable for me to do so. 

I am mindful of the condition in which our country finds 
itself to-day. We have not anticipated for long any such con- 
dition as we now find. During the last campaign it was my 


pleasure to say to the people with whom I talked that we were 


fortunate in being at peace with the world. The expression, - 
“The President has kept us out of war,” has been heard from 
one end of this country to the other. It has been appreciated 
by every citizen. Even last spring and in the late winter there 
were but few who did not hope that this great catastrophe, so 
fur as this country was concerned, might be averted; but, Mr. 
President, conditions changed; patience ceased to be a virtue; 
the time came when this Nation had to assert itself or hide its 


‘head in shame; when it could no longer remain at peace with 


the world with honor to itself. 

My first recorded vote in this body upon a matter of legisla- 
tion was for the declaration of war. At that time I realized 
the responsibility that I, together with the other Members of 
this body, was taking. I tried to realize the great burden which 
was being brought upon us; I tried to picture in my mind the 
horrors of war as well as the great financial burden of the war. 
I felt then and I feel now that our civilization is in the balance, 
I believed then as I believe now that every resource which this 
country ean command must be mobilized and brought into this 
great maelstrom of conffict. I felt then, as I feel now, that 
every citizen of this country, regardless of age or physical con- 
dition, should be ready and willing to put upon the altar of his 


country his being, his life, and certainly all the financial 


strength which he can command. I think that will be neces- 
sary before the war ends, for our every interest is at stake; 
and I believe that the people of this Nation are willing to 
meet the burdens, that they are willing to make the sacrifices 
whieh will be necessary. 

However, Mr. President, there is one thing that I believe is 
in the minds of the people of this Nation. They feel that this 
is a great democracy, and that in a democracy the burdens of 
government should rest as nearly equally as it is possible to 
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provide. The principle underlying the law which we recentiy 
passed providing for the selection of men to shoulder the 
guns illustrates, to my mind, the principle which the people of 
this country want to invoke in the framing ot all legislation. 

From the four corners of this country, with penege an- ex- 
ception, you may hear the approval of the people of thi 
try for that law, which tries to impose the actual and the imme- 
diate burden of the war tipon those who can best bear it and 
make the least sacrifice. The men between the ages of 21 and 
81 were selected. That was not done from any haphazard 
reason, but it was done because it was realized that men of that 
age could perform the strenuous service of war with less sacri- 
fice than could men of any other age. So they were selected, 

Not only that, Mr. President, but under its application, and 
in its administration, provision has been made whereby those 
even within the ages mentioned in the selective-draft law may 
be searched out to determine to whom the greatest sacrifice 
will come; to ascertain who can do this thing with the least 
burden and do it most effectually. 

So, Mr. President, with regard to the financial burdens, when 
your Finance Committee went into its council room to consider 
the question of raising the necessary revenue to carry on this 
great war, I believe that every member of the committee was 
actuated by the same high purpose. It is not possible for me 
to express a full appreciation of the work of the members of 
that committee, and especially of the chairman of the committee. 
For more than six weeks we have labored in the committee 
room almost incessantly, and when out of the committee room 
we met the people whose interests were being affected by this 
legislation, to get the point of view from the different sections 
of the country. In that committee room there was at no time 
any semblance of partisanship. Democrats and Republicans 
alike met around that council table and discussed with most 
earnestness these great questions of government. The bill 
which is brought into this Chamber and submitted to the Senate 
for its consideration brings with it the honest convictions of a 
majority of that committee. 

I presume that there was scarcely an item in the bill which 
was not criticized or objected to by some members of the com- 
mittee, but, all in all, the bill which is brought here represents 
the best judgment, founded upon honest consideration and ex- 
haustive research, so far as practicable, and the committee pre- 
sents it to the Senate under these circumstances. It is my be- 
lief and my hope that as to matters of detail, as to matters of 
little consequence, the Senate will give to this measure the 
presumption to which it is entitled. 

When the committee met, one of the first questions which pre- 
sented itself was as to the amount of revenue which the Govern- 
ment would need, the amount to be raised by taxation, and the 
umount to be raised by a bond issue. The various phases of 
that question were discussed at length and in great detail. We 
realized the immense expenditures necessary to be made; we 
realized that the armed forces of this country should not be 
_ stinted in their supplies; we realized that it is better to fight 
this war out in one or two years than to fight it out in three or 
four years; that every resource that could be utilized should be 
utilized now, so as to save to the future not only in treasure 
but in the manhood of the country. It was realized, however. 
that this war was not being waged for the benefit only of the 
present citizenship of the country, We felt that the fundamen- 
tal causes underlying this war will affect not only this genera- 
tion but all generations to come. We felt further, however, 
that the people of this day and of this generation, those who are 
older than those who will go into battle, should shoulder as 
much of the burden as it is possible for us to bear, so that 
when our boys come home maimed, perhaps, and broken in 
health, the burden upon them should be made as light as pos- 
sible. So we want to raise as much money by taxation for im- 
mediate use as the conditions in the country will justify without 
serious injury. 

The question arose as to how the money should be raised, and 
the objects or the subjects to be taxed. Some were.of the mind 
that all the burden of immediate taxation should be placed upon 
incomes and war profits and intoxicating beverages. There is 
much to be said in favor of that position; but, Mr. President, 
the majority of your committee felt that this was not a war of 
the rich; it felt that it was a war affecting the liberty and 
the future prosperity of every citizen of this land, and of the 
very Government which permits us to enjoy the blessings of 
life; and we felt that, while we might impose this burden upon 
the wealthy class of the country, every citizen of the land, per- 
haps, would enjoy the privilege of contributing something to 
the purpose of this war. We felt that the humblest in the land 
would not want to feel that he was wholly exempt from the 
privilege of rising to the support of our country in its time of 
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‘stress. So, Mr. President, as the final result, the committee 


has undertaken to put this burden upon those who can bear it 
best and where the sacrifice will be the least, but at the same 
time giving to every citizen the right to participate, at least 
to some extent. 

This bill proposes to raise something more than $2,000,000,000, 
Over $1,557,000,000 of that sum is expected to be raised from 
incomes, war profits, and taxes on intoxicating liquors, pretty 
nearly meeting the views of those who thought that those three 
subjects should bear the entire burden. Upon them we have 
put more than three-fourths of the burden. 

The income tax has been recognized for several years as a 
proper means of raising revenue for the support of the Goy- 
ernment even in times of peace. We have gradually increased 
the income. tax; but in that there is the same fundamental 
principle that he shall bear the burden who can bear it best and 
with the least sacrifice. The inccme tax is not made uniform; 
there is no flat rate upon incomes. We have allowed an exemp- 
tion from any income tax for those who receive small incomes. 
We have tried to raise even the normal tax other than from 
those whose whole means are required or necessary for the sup- 
port of a family, and then the income tax is gradually increased. 

Under the first income-tax law the tax was graduated from 1 
per cent to 6 per cent; in the succeeding law the surtax was 
graduated from 1 per cent to 18 per cent; and in this bill we 
propose to increase that tax so that the total graduated income 
tax shall range from 1 per cent to 50 per cent. It is recognized 
that the man who has a very large income can afford to sacrifice 
a larger percentage of it than the man with the small income. 
You take a man with an income of $10,000 and tax him 25 per 
cent, and you leave him $7,500. You take the man with an 
income of $100,000 and tax him 25 per cent, and he still has left 
$75,000 as against the $7,500 of the other man. 

So, Mr. President, we expect to raise from the additional in- 
come tax under this bill over $777,000,000—more than one-third 
of all the tax sought to be raised by the bill. Is it not important, 
then, that this avenue for the raising of revenue should be so 
paved that all may travel it alike, that the burden carried shall 
weigh as nearly equal as practicable upon the shoulders of 
those who are to bear it? While I inyoke all the presumptions 
which Senators can give to the report of a committee in favor 
of this report, there are some things in this bill to which all the 
committee could not agree. 

I believe that, generally speaking, the minority of the com- 
mittee—I mean the minority in opinion—should accept the 
views of the majority, ‘but where the committee is almost 
equally divided and where the subject is important it seems 
to me that it is the duty of members of the committee to bring 
before the Senate any important question of that character. I 
purpose to bring before the Senate for its consideration one 
proposition to which a majority of the committee did not finally 
agree. I shall only refer to it now as an excuse for not dis- 
cussing it more at length. 

The experience of the Government regarding the income tax 
presents some very interesting conditions. There has been 
from the beginning of the income-tax law a normal tax of 1 
per cent upon both individuals and corporations. Last year that 
was raised to 2 per cent. The normal tax was the only income 
tax imposed upon corporations. The surtaxes were levied only 
upon individuals, and a most interesting situation is found. I 
will only take a moment to call to the attention of the Senate a 
few facts in that connection. 

Up to June 30, 1916, under the old law, where the normal tax 
was 1 per cent upon corporations and individuals, and where 
there was a surtax upon individual incomes ranging from 1 
per cent on the incomes between twenty and forty thousand dol- 
lars up to 6 per cent on the higher incomes, we find this re- 
markable situation: The tax paid by corporations was $56,- 
653,000; the tax paid by individuals was $67,000,000. In other 
words, there was a payment by individuals of $11,000,000 more 
than the tax paid upon corporate incomes, and this in the face 
of the fact that the corporate incomes amounted to $5,665,- 
000,000, while the individual incomes amounted only to $2,399,- 
000,000. Of this, only $23,995,000 was the normal tax of 
individuals. The same normal rate was paid upon corporate 
incomes, but there were surtaxes levied upon individual incomes 
which yielded almost $45,000,000. And so for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, while the corporate incomes were nearly 
$9,000,000,000 and the individual incomes only about $3,000,- 
000,000, yet the income tax derived from individual incomes 
was within $123,000 of the total income tax derived from cor- 
porations. Under this bill, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
now proposed to make an addition of 2 per cent to the normal 
tax upon corporate incomes, making 6 per cent altogether upon 
corporate incomes, and to leave the normal tax upon individual 
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incomes only 4 per cent—notwithstanding that, the amount of 
money estimated by the 2 . in this bill from 
individual incomes is $417,763.000 and that from — ~ 
onty $360,000,000, taking from 
763,000 In excess of the amount taken from 
and this in the face of the further estimate that the total in- 
comes of individuals for this year will be less than four and a 
half billion dollars, while the total incomes of corporations will 
be over $9,000,000.000. 

To my mind that is one of the inequities of this bill, and to 
rectify what I think is a gross errer I aun? sha 
pendency of this measure, to submit some amendments to the 
bill placing a surtax upon corporate incomes which are ar 
tributed. But, aside from that provision, I know 3 no great 
harm which can come from the operation of this bill, and I 
believe I know of no great injustice. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator see 
Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to ask the Senator whether the Sgures 
he gave a minute ago in regard to the incomes ef individuals 
and corporations were the gross incomes or the net incomes? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were the net incomes. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. I am sorry to say that I did not listen to the 
early part of the Senator's speech. What have been the funda- 
mental errors in computing these taxes to produce such a result 
as ‘that to which he has called attention? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There has been no error in co! 
puting the taxes. The error has been in the law. The error 
is in the existing income-tax law and not merely in the pro- 
posed law. It is my purpose later on to suggest a revision of 
the present income-tax law in that regard. 

Mr. PAGE. Is there any other tax upon corporations that in 
some way equalizes this seeming inequality? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. There is a small 
excise tax, but it is so insignificant that no one ‘contends that 
it at all should operate or be considered as in any manner com- 
pensating for the inequity which I have just pointed out. 

Mr. PAGE. I did not quite state what I meant. I spoke of 
the fundamental error. I meant more particularly the funda- 
mental inequality or wrong. I did not quite see how it worked 
out, as the Senator has explained, ‘that individuals were called 
upon to pay so much more than they ought to pay as compared 
with corporations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I 
supposed he was present when I tried to explain Sws cause for 
that. 

Mr. PAGE. No. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In a word, I think I can put the 
Senator right. 

Mr. PAGE. If the Senator has already given it at length, I 
do not want to have him repeat his statement; but if he can 
state it in just a word, I should be glad to have him do so, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I-shall not repeat at length, and 
it is not necessary to be lengthy in stating the proposition. 
There is no surtax upon corporate incomes and there is a surtax 
upon individual incomes, 

Mr. PAGE. Isee. . 

Mr. JONES of _New Mexico. That explains the reason for 
this discrepancy. ` 

Mr. PAGE. Can the Senator explain why that difference 
has been permitted to be made in framing the law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, to my mind that 
is quite a lengthy story, and as I have just announced it to be 
my purpose to bring up the subject at a later date, when I ex- 
pect to discuss at some length just the point ‘the Senator. now 
makes, I believe I will ask him te excuse me from answering 
at this time. I do not care at this particular time to consume 
so much of the time of the Senate as I should like to consume 
when I discuss the question. 

Mr. President, the next method of raising revenue under this 
bill was the imposition of what we have chosen to call a war- 
profits tax. In the House bill which came ever to the Senate it 
was called an excess profits tax, and the difference in termi- 
nology almost suggests the reason for the changes which we 
have made. Undler the bill as it came from the House every line 
of ‘business was permitted to retain, exempt frem this tax, 8 
per cent upon all of the capital engaged in the enterprise. As 
the bill came from the House it then levied ‘a flat tax of 16 per 
cent upon all incomes in excess of 8 per cent on the capital 
employed. The House bill failed to take into consideration a 


thing which is known to every observer, that not ali lines of 
business are expected or hope to make the same income. You 
take the banks. They do not expect to make the same income 
- | as the manufacturer. You take the railroads. They do not ex- 
pect to make the same income as other lines of industry, and 


the reason of it is that the risk involved in the business varies. 
You take the concern which goes into the oil business. It may 
spend several years before it makes any protit. when the profit 
does come, often it comes in great abundance; and shell you tax 
that concern upon the same basis as the concern which has been 
years making a comparatively even profit? 
tax which was levied bore equally by percentage 
above 8 per cent. The country has recognized 
the advisability of graduation in levying an income tax, and no 
why the tax upon excess profits or 
upon war profits should not be graduated in the same manner 
tax. 


Again, Mr. President, the House provision gave an exemption 
of 8 per cent upon the capital employed. How can you ascertain 
capital employed except by a valuation of the 
the corporations of the country? I believe you will 
quite impracticable; so committee thought 
get at the matter in a more practical way, and that 
mot upon excess profits in the strict 
war profits, the profits which are being made 
and accruing out of this war. So we provided, according to the 
system adopted in other countries, that we wonld take the three 


n 


get the average income of those three years. If it had been 
making 6, 8, 10, or 12 per cent during those years. that was to 
be accepted as the prewar income, and the war profits over and 
above that were to be taxed. 

A provision was made for those who were earning during 
those years subnormal amounts. 

The suggestion was made that something should be done 
with reference to those concerns that had supernormal Incomes 
prior te the war, and much can be said for inserting in this 
bill some provision which would reduce the exempted amount 
of those concerns which were making a supernormal income 
before the war. But that matter was discussed by the com- 
mittee, It was a thing not easily understood. The committee 
finally acted upon it, and presented the plan which ‘appears in 
this bill. Much can be said for some modification; but on the 
whole it seems to me that no great harm can come H the Senate 
. by the committee. 

Mr. President, the next title of this bill relates to the taxes 


y 
should have been what it is in the bill—whether it should have 
been a little more or whether it should have been less. There 
were no means by which vou could demonstrate as a mathe- 
matical problem how much tax should have been 


It was simply a question of how much the tax should be. 
The same thing was done in regard to wines and brandy and 
some ‘tax was put upon even the soft drinks. We 
that wan 2 an industry which could bear a small share 
burden without any great harm, and so a very ‘small 
to be raised from the consumption of so- 


soft 
next subject was that of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. 
was considered by the committee that the use of 
measure is a luxury and ought te bear a 
burden of raising revenue, yet at the same 
that the use of tobacco was a tuxury of the 
3 and that so extensive had the habit 
would be a distinct burden if a large tax were 
will find that the taxes upon tobacco are 
any very great extent, and you will find also 
such as it is, is graduated so that the cheaper 
ü KEENE CEAS shall bear a less rate of tax 
than the more expensive kinds. ' 

Mr. President, the next title of the bill presents some items 
of questionable advisability; for instance, a tax of 3 per cent 
upon the freight charges of the railroads. I can see how some- 
body may object to that. I can see how a good deal can be 
sald against it. Yet the money te be derived from that source 
will be widely distributed. It will be put upon those who are 
doing the most active business. It is a tax which in large 
— ff not entirely, will be paid by the consumer of the 
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So we thought that could not do much harm and would be 
the means of raising considerable revenue. 

In the express charges we made a change in the bill as it 
came from the House. The House fixed a charge of 6 per cent 
upon all express packages. You can readily see how imprac- 
ticable it would be to collect such a charge as that in the 
case of small packages and ‘the intermediate packages. The 
committee further considered the fact that the express busi- 
ness of the country is in direct competition with the Parcel 
Post System. The committee felt that inasmuch as the express 
business of the country had adjusted itself to the Parcel Post 
System that that relationship should not be disturbed. So we 
put a tax of 1 cent on a package where the express was 25 cents 
and less, and 1 cent for each additional 25 cents, and made the 
same change later in the Parcel Post System, so as to compen- 
sate the one for the other. 3 

The next item in the bill as it came from the House was a 
tax upon insurance—life insurance, marine insurance, fire in- 
surance, casualty insurance. Your committee felt that that was 
not à proper subject of taxation in these times, and so 
eliminated that item from the bill. $ 

The next general item in the bill as it came from the House 
is a tax on manufactures. That includes a large number of 
items. It is a tax upon gross sales of manufacturers. We ob- 
jected to the principle of a tax upon gross sales, and we found 
that in order to collect that tax as it appeared in the House bill 
thousands of concerns in the country would have faced bank- 
ruptey. Almost entirely we eliminated the tax upon gross sales 
and only retained the tax in those instances where it would 
not in our opinion injure the business. 

In this connection it may be said that the House bill proposed 
a tax upon the output of automobiles, motor trucks, all cars or 
vehicles operated by motor power. We realized, of course, that 
that would be a tax carried on to the purchaser. We felt that 
the business of the country should be interfered with as little 
as possible. We put no tax upon the motor trucks, upon the 
motor wagons, and we thought that the tax upon the automobile 
itself should be paid directly by him who used the machine 
rather than tax the manufacturer and have him pass it on to the 
user. At any rate, that is the way the committee handled the 
problem, From that source we expect to raise $40,000,000 of 
revenue, and, to my mind, $40,000,000 raised in this manner 
will noteseriously burden any citizen of the country. 

We declined to put a tax upon the sales of musical instruments 
for reasons which are apparent to almost every Senator. They 
are educational instruments, not only the pianos but the mechani- 
cal instruments, the graphophone, the talking machine. They 
furnish amusement and entertainment for nearly every house- 
hold in the land. They furnish amusement and entertainment 
for the humble homes of the land which could not be had for 
the same amount of money in any other way, and of which those 
humble homes would be absolutely deprived. 

The same thing may be said of films for moving-picture shows. 
We found that the business would be destroyed if the tax im- 
under the House bill were levied upon that industry. 

Instead of levying a tax upon the manufacture of yachts, we 
propose to levy a tax upon the use of the yacht, varying in 
accordance with the size of the yacht, making the burden as 
light as possible. 

We reduced the tax as it appears in the bill from the House 
from 5 per cent to 2 per cent upon perfumes, cosmetics, pro- 
prietary medicines, the various things which you purchase in 
the drug store. From chewing gum we removed the tax entirely 
because the articles which enter into the manufacture of chew- 
ing gum are heavily taxed under other provisions of the bill. 

We inserted a tax of 2 per cent on cameras. 

{ have mentioned these things for the purpose of showing the 
underlying principle which actuated the committee throughout 
in the framing of the bill. We tried to put the load where it could 
be easiest borne, where everybody would bear a part, but where 
the strongest should shoulder the heavier burdens. 

Such may be said also of the title dealing with the tax on 


admissions to theaters. We could not see any reason why the 


people who have the money to spend to pay 50 cents or $1 or 
$1.50 or $5 or $10 for theater tickets should not also contribute 
a little to the conduct of this war. But the committee considered 
that it was not wise to put a burden upon every kind of theater 
entertainment. r 

Some suggestion was made that the moving-picture shows 
ought to be taxed out of existence, but after that matter was dis- 
cussed, instead of taxing them out of existence, the committee 
almost unanimously decided that there should be no tax upon 
moving-picture admissions except where the charge was above 
25 cents. They furnish a means of education. I venture to say 
that every night there are thousands and thousands of men in 
this country who spend the evening with their families at the 


moving-picture show who doubtless otherwise would be. found 
upon the street corner or in the saloons. 

The committee took up the question of the stamp taxes. Very 
little change was made. There is no great principle involved 
in the matter of taxing by the sale of stamps. It is simply a 
question whether the particular article or the purchaser of the 
particular article can afford to pay or not. The question of 
how much is simply a matter of judgment or of opinion. So all 
the committee could do was to look into these questions and 
ascertain whether or not any particular industry or any par- 
ticular class of people was to be unduly discriminated against 
or bear an unusual or a heavy burden. The committee exer- 
cised its judgment. These rates were put in the bill and I 
. — of no serious objection to the rates which have been 


posed. A 

The committee inserted one item, that of a stamp upon checks. 
During the Spanish War the Government imposed a tax of 
2 cents upon bank checks.. The majority of the committee at 
least felt that it created no great burden upon the public or 
upon the people who made particular use of bank checks. I do 
not recall that it was particularly complained about. It was a 
tax which it soon became convenient to pay through lithograph- 
ing the stamp upon the check, and I could not see, and the ma- 
jority of the committee. could not see, why a reasonable revenue 
should not again be raised from the stamp upon bank checks. 

We also put stamps upon conveyances and deeds, making 
very little change if any in the bill as passed by the House, 
and various other things. À 

The next most important item which was dealt with in the 
bill was the inheritance tax. The bill as it came from the 
House imposed a large tax upon inheritances. Your committee 
in considering that question felt that the present law upon in- 
heritances would raise all the money that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to raise from that source; that that has become a 
subject of almost universal taxation in the various States; and 
that there should be some source of revenue left to the States 
not materially affected by the laws of the Federal Government. 
Whether this was wise or unwise no man can tell. We must use 
our best judgment. This is the best judgment of the committee, 
and unless some very cogent reason can be suggested it seems 
to me that the suggestion from the committee is worthy of your 
support. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to a topic which caused, perhaps, 
as much discussion in the committee as any other. The bill 
as it came from the House levied an import duty of 10 per cent 
upon all imports. Where there was already an import duty, 
the bill increased it by 10 per cent. If the article came in free 
of duty, a duty of 10 per cent was levied upon it. But, Mr. 
President, while upon the face of it it looked as if that would be 
an equitable thing to do in view of the exigencies of war, 
the provision would simply increase a burden which the im- 
porters had been bearing before. But when we looked into the 
question we found that the raw material which had been coming 
in untaxed was necessary to the man who used it, who manu- 
factured it, and put it into the commerce of the country. We 
realized that to have imposed that horizontal tax would have 
disarranged and set awry nearly every schedule of the present 
tariff law and that to go into that question at this time was 
unwise. We felt that if the tariff should be revised it ought 
to wait until conditions are more settled than now. So we de- 
cided that that, was an unwise thing to do, and we have sousht 
to raise the same amount of money, and more, from other 


sources. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator if the committee were 
entirely unanimous in their opinion that that course should be 
taken? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, sir; my recollection is that 
the opinion of the committee was unanimous upon that subject. 

But, Mr. President, there is another tax imposed, one upon 
sugar, tea, and coffee. There was much debate in the committee 
as to whether a tax upon those commodities should be imposed 
or not. An appealing argument can be made that we should not 
levy a tax upon the breakfast tables of the country. But, Mr. 
President, a majority of the committee, at least, felt that every 
mother in the land, every widow in the land would feel proud to 
know that in the cup of coffee, the cup of tea she is contributing 
a mite to the support of her country in this great war. 

Moreover, it was felt by a number that the prices of these 
commodities are so manipulated that it would not Increase the 
cost to the consumer; that the dealers would charge as much 
per pound for coffee and tea and sugar as they could charge any- 
how, and a majority of the committee concluded to give that 
thought, at least, the benefit of the doubt. 

Reference was made this afternoon to the provision in the 
bill repealing the provision of the present law in regard to the 
drawback upon sugar. Under the existing law, which imposes a 
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tax of 1 cent per pound upon imported sugar, if the same sugar is 
exported, there is a refund to the exporter of 99 per cent of the 
duty. That provision is all right in times of peace. If the busi- 
ness of the world were normal the effect of that sort of a law 
would simply be that the refiners of this country would bring 
here the Cuban and Porto Rican sugar, refine it, and export it, 
getting in the meantime the benefit of performing this service, 
employing American labor, reaping a reasonable profit for Ameri- 
can enterprise, and do no harm to the country. 

I listened to the colloquy to-day between the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], 
and others. The principle developed in that colloquy is abso- 
lutely sound for times of peace, but conditions in these times are 
entirely different. America is the great sugar market of the 
world. Prior to the war it was Hamburg, Germany, but to-day 
the city of New York is the great sugar market of the world, In 
that market come our allies and come the neutral nations of the 
world to buy sugar. Under the law as it is to-day, in the market 
of New York there is an inducement to the extent of 1 cent per 
pound to sell the sugar of this country to our allies and to 
neutral countries rather than to sell it to our own citizen con- 
sumers. So, during the war, when we are inviting our allies 
to become purchasers of our material, and when, if the recent 
report in the papers is true, we are going to see to it that our 

allles can purchase our commodities upon the same terms as 
our own Government, are we going to say that they shall have 
this additional privilege and that we are going to give them a 
bonus of 1 cent per pound for taking sugar from our own people? 

These are war times. We have got to deal with conditions 
as we find them. America is going to remain the sugar market 
of the world during the war. This provision inserted in the 
bill is simply a part of this great war program. 

Mr. President, I do not want to refer at length to the tariff 
question, but it was urged, upon me at least, that instead of levy- 
ing this excise tax, this tax upon sugar consumed and sold in 
the market, we should levy it only upon the importation of 
sugar. This was urged upon me by a man representing the 
great beet-sugar refining interests of this country. He thought 
it ought to be done to protect and to encourage the beet-sugar 
industry of my section of the country, 

I do hope, Mr. President, that my State will ultimately be 
one of the greatest producers of beet sugar. All of the condi- 
tions necessary are there found. That will result beyond ques- 
tion in the near future. 

But, Mr. President, when I asked him who was to be encour- 
aged by putting a tax upon the importation of sugar rather 
than upon the use of sugar, he undertook to say that it was the 
beet grower of the West. I reminded him that before the war, 
notwithstanding the tariff we had upon sugar, the beet grow- 
ers of Germany, producing sugar in competition with the world, 
received more for their beets than did the growers of Colorado 
or Utah. He said this had been somewhat changed, that they 
had increased the price to the beet grower. I asked him how 
much. He said they had increased the price to about $8 a ton. 
I asked him if he fixed the flat rate of $8 per ton. No, he said; 
he did not; but for sugar beets, where the sugar content was 
15 per cent, they would give the grower one bag of sugar, or 
100 pounds. Beets with 15 per cent content of sugar produce 
three bags of sugar to the ton, or 300 pounds. So he proposed 
to give to the grower one bag out of three for producing the 
beets, a thing just as necessary as the refining plant itself. 

Mr. President, it is well known throughout the West that in 
some instances the refiners, with sugar at a less price than it is 
to-day, have made in a single year enough profit to pay for 
the whole plant. Yet the citizens of Colorado and the West, 
where the beets are grown, pay for the sugar which they con- 
sume the price of sugar in New York plus the freight from 
New York to Colorado. 

Mr. President, the next title in the bill is that relating to 
postal rates. This has been one of the most confusing and per- 
plexing questions found in the bill. The committee in its report 
says that it does not know whether it solved the question right 
or not. I do not either; but we have done the best we could. 
Later on, when we come to the item, I shall try to explain why 
we could not very well have done otherwise. The zone system 
for second-class mail matter as it came from the House to at 
least a majority, if not to all the members of the committee, 
appeared to be unwise. They felt it would be destructive to a 
large number of the business interests of the country. But 
more than that and beyond that we saw a much broader ques- 
tion. We did not want to provincialize this country. We felt 
that the people in the Middle West, and in the West, and on the 
Pacific coast ought to have accessible precisely the same infor- 
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mation, the same literature, that is found upon the Atlantie 


We felt that in this country, embracing so many different 
types of people, the tendency should be to unify the country, to 
disseminate equal information, and to forward the great de- 
velopment of the intellectual citizenship of the country. 

There are other matters to which I should like to call atten- 
tion—amendments to the present law—but these are matters 
of err which will be discussed when the particular items are 
rea $ 

As I stated previously, on some later day—and I hope within 
the next two or three days—I shall present to the Senate some 
suggestions regarding a surtax upon undistributed incomes of 
corporations, I believe that that is the one question which it 
is my duty to bring before the Senate. I believe that the 
committee has done not only an unwise thing in its dealing 
with the subject, but I believe that it is a subject of such stu- 
pendous importance that my duty as a Senator is to bring the 
matter before you and to submit it to your judgment. 

As I stated in the beginning, much can be said and much will 
be said, in fayor of the proposition to raise this revenue from 
a less number of subjects, but the bill is the result of the com- 
mittée’s work. That it has been conscientiously considered 
there is no doubt. I do not believe that ever in the histary of 
Congress men assembled for the purpose of performing a duty 
have performed that duty more conscientiously than did the 
members of your Finance Committee. This bill is the result 
of their labors, It is for you, however, to acquaint yourselves 
with what the committee has done, and then to exercise your 
judgment, so far as you are able; but in the absence of some 
deep conviction, it seems to me that the action of your com- 
mittee is worthy of your support. So, Mr. President, I will 
leave the question with this body. The report of your commit- 
tee is here, and I know that you will give earnest consideration 
to the provisions of the bill. 

I merely want to add a word, and that is that under the mis- 
cellaneous provisions of the bill, other than income taxes and 
war-profit taxes, the revenue which is expected to be raised 
will amount to over $55,000,000 per month. So every day that 
this bill shall remain under discussion there will be a loss to 
the Treasury of over a million and a half dollars. I, therefore, 
believe that every Senator should take up this bill, understand 
it as soon as and as thoroughly as possible, and finally act upon 
the sound judgment and in accordance with the wisdom of the 


Members of this body. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). The 
Senator from South Dakota suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


any 2 Jones, N. Mex. Martin 


rady Jones, Wash. Myers Sheppard 
Brandegee 2323 New Simmons 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Smoot 
Fletcher Kin age Sterlin, 
France Kir py Pittman Sutherland 
Gore La Follette Poindexter Swanson 
Hollis Lewis Pomerene rammell 
Husting tonge Ransdell Vardaman 
Johnson, Cal, McNary Saulsbury Wadsworth 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] on account of illness, and will 
let this announcement stand for the present. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, permit me to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who has 
been called from the Chamber on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
McKetxar, Mr. Reep, Mr. SHIELDS, and Mr. UNDERWOOD an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. McCumser, Mr. DILLING- 
HAM, Mr. THompson, and Mr. BECKHAM entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have an- 
swered to their name There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if no Senator desires to ad- 
dress the Senate upon the bill, I ask that we begin the consid- 
eration of committee amendments. I ask that we pass over, for 
the present, the first two titles, one relating to income taxes and 
the other relating to war-profits taxes. I do this at the sug- 
gestion and request of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOoLLETTE], who is a member of the Committee on Finance. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The Secretary will state the next amend- 


next 
the head of Title III. War tax on beverages,” in section 300, 
on page 24, line 2, after the words “after the,” to strike out 
“ passage” and insert “enactment”; and in line 7, after the 
words “three hundred and,” to strike out “one” and insert 
“four,” so as to read: 
Title III.—War tax on beverages. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same section, on page 24, 
line 8, after the numerals “ $1.10,” to insert “(or, if withdrawn 
for beverage purposes, a tax of $2.10),” so as to read: “in 
addition to the tax now imposed by law, a tax of $1.10 (or, if 
withdrawn for beverage purposes, a tax of $2.10) on each proof 
gallon, or wine gallon when below proof.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not know 
that this title would come up to-day. I am not going to take 
very much time on it—possibly only three or four minutes— 
but I should like for the title to go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
I do not understand what he desires to have go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire that Title ITI, which 
has just been reached, go over. I have not examined it very 
carefully, and I did not apprehend that it would come up so 
soon. I ask that the sections of this title providing an increase 
of taxes go over—sections 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, and 305. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator desire 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that I shall not delay 
the consideration of these sections any when they come up, but 
I desire to make a brief statement. I am not prepared to do so 
now, because I did not expect this matter to come up. I will 
say that my asking for it to go over now will not delay it very 
many minutes when it comes up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the * desire that it shall go 
over for the day only? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, I think probably I shall 
be ready by to-morrow to say Whatever I want to say with 
reference to the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's request applies to section 300 
down to section 305, inclusive? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. I will repeat to the 
Senator that I have not examined all of these different sec- 
tions. I find on page 32 that there seems to be an increase in 
the tax. I refer to the sections that relate to an increase in 
the tax. Those are the sections which I desire to have go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object to the sections, beginning 
with 300 and going down to 305, going over, if the Senator in- 
sists upon it, but I do not see any reason why we can not pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the amendments, beginning with 
section 306. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to pass- 
ing over the sections indicated? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I did not understand what 
the chairman of the committee is willing to do in this matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxxs] 
esks that sections 300 to 305 go over until to-morrow, and I 
stated that I would not oppose his request. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I have a desire at all 
times to oblige the Senator from Washington, but I hope the 
chairman of the committee will not be too good-natured in 
granting requests of this kind or we will be postponing one 
title of the bill after another and make no progress. I under- 
stand the Senator from Washington only wants to make a brief 
statement concerning this title and has no particular hope or 
intention of changing its provisions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is right; but the Senator 
will appreciate the fact that we have already passed over 
twenty-odd pages of the bill, embracing two very important 
titles. 

Mr. PENROSE. We have passed over two titles, which are, 
of course, half of the bill, in substance, and I deprecate that; 
but this is only increasing the grievance that I am beginning 
to accumulate. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. The Senator will appreciate the 
fact that I had no intimation that the first two titles were 
going over. so I was not prepared to have the succeeding title 
taken up. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I have said, I rose with the desire on 
my part to facilitate the work of the Senator from Washington, 
but I also want to file a gentle protest and express the sincere 


* 


hope that the chairman of the committee will not consent to 
many of these postponements. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say that I am rather 
moved this afternoon to be a little bit lenient, because of the 
fact that we have reached the amendments much earlier, I 
think, than anybody had any reason to expect, and I can under- 
stand why Senators probably are not this afternoon prepared 
to go on. What has happened this evening, however, will be 
notice to the Senate, and to-morrow I think we can establish and 


rderly 

‘Mr. SIMMONS. I merely consented to pass over these five 
sections until to-morrow. I ask that the Seeretary now proceed 
with the reading. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely want to 
say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that I shall not delay 
this bill; I shall take very little time; and if I had had any idea” 
whatever that this title was coming up this afternoon I would 
have been ready to make the statement which I desire to make 
with reference to these items. I will say also that, as the Sen- 
ator has intimated, I do not expect to make any particular con- 
test with reference to this matter, nor do I expect to change the 
bill, but I do want to make a very brief statement with refer- 
ence to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the read- 
ing will be continued, beginning with section 306, on page 31. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, at 
gata R to insert a new section, as follows: 


exchange for 
by stamp for 


val of the 
e use of the 


s in Meu of and in 
ckage 


warehouse, tal sponded warehouse, special bonded re- 
sd ware general bonded retransfer, trans- 


export Fermented 3 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 15, to insert: 


Sec. 307. That the ie poe en of Internal — —.— the ap- 
2 of the the Treasury, is hereb: o require 
es, brewe 3 — nouses, an —— An in his 
SANAR 8 action may be deemen aavisable, the installation of 
meters, tanks, pipes, or any other apparatus for the purpose of pro- 
— 1 T and pipes and all neces- 
sary ee ee eee t the expense of the 
r association on whose premises the 


Any — person. corporation, partnership, or — PrE 
ref or neglecting, ve install —— a —— hae se required 
the co: t be te conduct business on su 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we might save 
time if I make a suggestion now regarding this portion of the 
bill. I notice that most of the remaining sections of this title 
have to do with the increase of the tax, and I should like to 
have them go over until tomorrow. I suggest that the remainder 
of the title go over, and we can probably make time on some of 
these titles. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator that section 308, a 
new section, does increase the tax. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. But section 309 covers simply administrative 
provisions and does not affect the tax at all. We might get the 
administrative provisions out of the way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. 

Mr. LODGE. Then we can pass over section 308 and go to 
section 309. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kro in the chair). With. 
out objection, section 308 will be passed over for consideration 
later. ~ 2 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 32, after line 15, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 309. That from and after the enactment of this act taxable 
fermented liquors may, be conveyed without payment of tax from the 


brewery premises where ro ghey meg to a contiguous industrial distillery 
of either orn established under the act of October 3, 1913, to be used 
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as distilling material, and the residue from such distillation, containing 
not to exceed one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, which is 
to be used in making beverages, may be manipulat 1 by cooling, fla vor- 
— „ settling, and filtering on the distillery premises or 

ewhere, = ; 

The removal of the taxable fermented liquor from the brew to 
the distillery and the operation of the distillery and removal of the 
residue therefrom shall be under the supervision of such officer or 
officers as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall deem proper, and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to make such r = 
tions from time to time as may be necessary to give force and effect 
to this section and to safeguard the revenue. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 304. That upon all still wines, including vermu and upon 
all champagne and other sparkling wines, liqueurs, cor artificial 
or imitation wines or compounds sold as wine, except wines con 
not more than 14 per cent of absolute alcohol, hereafter produced in 
or imported into the United States, and removed from the customhouse, 
place of manufacture, or from bonded premises for sale or consump- 
tion, there shall be levied and collected, in addition to the tax now 
imposed by law upon such articles, a tax equal to such tax, to be 
levied, collected, and paid under the provisions of existing law. Upon 
wines containing not more than 14 per cent of absolute alcohol there 
shall be levied and collected, in addition to the tax now imposed b 
law upon such wines, a tax equal to one-half such tax, to be levied, col- 
lected, and paid under the provisions of existing law, and the tax 
imposed by existing law and the additional tax herein im shall 
apply to all domestic or imported liqueurs, cordlals, or similar compounds 
ay whatever name sold or offered for sale and without reference to the 
kind of spirits or wines used in the manufacture thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
have section 310 go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, section 310 
will be passed over for further consideration later. - ' 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 5, to change the 
number of the section from “305” to “311”; in line 6, after the 
words “three hundred and,” to strike out “four”: and insert 
“ten”; in line 8, after the words “act is,” to strike out 
“ passed and insert “ enacted ”; and in line 10, after the words 
“to the,” to strike out “tax now imposed by law” and insert 
tax imposed by such section,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 311. That upon all-articles specified in section 310 upon which 
the tax now imposed by law has been paid and which are on the day 
this act is enacted held in excess of 25 aw in the a te of 
such articles and intended for sale, there shall be levied, coliected, and 
paid a tax equal to the tax imposed by such section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I ask that sec- 
tions 312 and 313 may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the two 
sections mentioned by the Senator from Washington will be 
passed over. x ' 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 6, to change the 
number of the section from “308 ” to “314”; in line 12, after the 
word “thereof,” to strike out “a tax equivalent to 10 per cent 
of the price for which so sold ” and insert“ if so sold for not more 
than $1.25 per gallon, a tax of 3 cents per gallon; if so sold 
for more than $1.25 and not more than $2 per gallon, a tax of 
4 cents per gallon; if so sold for more than $2 and not more 
than $3 per gallon, a tax of 6 cents per gallon; if so sold for 
more than $3 and not more than $4 per gallon, a tax of 8 cents 
per gallon; and if so sold for more than $4 per gallon, a tax of 
12 cents per gallon,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec, 314. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid— 

(a) Upon all prepared sirups or extracts (intended tor use in the 
manufacture or production of beverages, commonly known as soft 
drinks, by soda fountains, bottling establishments, and other similar 
places) sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer thereof, if so 
sold for not more than $1.25 per gallon, a tax of 3 cents per gallon; 
if so sold for more than $1.25 and not more than $2 per gallon, a tax 
of 4 cents per gallon; if so sold for more than $2 and not more than 
$3 per gallon, a tax of 6 cents per gallon; if so sold for more than $3 
and not more than $4 per gallon, a tax of 8 cents per gaion; and if 
so sold for more than $4 per gallon, a tax of 12 cents per gallon ; and 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee for a moment. 

It seems that the House of Representatives put what amounted 
to a 10 per cent tax on all the sirups used in these soft drinks, 
and the Senate has substituted a specific tax. Can the Senator 
from North Carolina tell me how much less this tax is than the 
other one would be, or why this change was made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the House bill, the tax imposed on 
these sirups and extracts was a gross-sales tax; that is, 10 per 
cent of the price for which they were sold—not exactly a gross- 
sales tax, but a tax upon the price at which the sirup was sold, 
equivalent to a gross-sales tax of 10 per cent, without any refer- 
ence to the profits that might be made. In the first place, the 
committee thought that was rather a dangerous method of taxa- 


tion. A gross-sales tax of 10 per cent would be equal to a very. 


heavy net-profits tax. The committee thought, however, that 
there ought to be a tax upon these sirups and these extracts, and 
after hearing the representatives of the various companies 
manufacturing these extracts and sirups we reached the con- 
clusion that the best way of reaching it was by this method. I 
will state to the Senator that I do not think it would be any- 
thing like as heavy as the tax imposed by the House. I have 
not worked out the exact proportion between the tax we imposed 
and the tax the House imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrofH in the chair). 
ooe 18 Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think I have the floor for the present. 
I am yielding to the Senator from North Carolina first. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to say to the Senator that 
instead of 10 per cent this would average a little less than 3 
per cent; or, in other -words, about 70 per cent less than the 
House provided for in the bill that came over to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator for that explanation, 
and I want to make this observation—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator means 3 per cent upon the 
gross sales. 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon the gross sales. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I think that is a very high gross-sales 
tax. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think myself that even that is pretty 

high. 
What directed my attention particularly to this matter is 
that there are some manufacturers of Chero-cola and such like 
drinks who reside in my State and do business there. They 
are men of limited capital, who are doing rather a large volume 
of business on a relatively small capital. Their gross receipts 
and gross sales amount to a very large sum of money, but 
their profits, they tell me, are small; and a tax of any consid- 
erable per cent on gross sales, all the money that goes through 
their hands in a business way, on everything they sell, would 
ruin any one of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I have not 
the hearings here, and I do not carry in my mind the exact 
statements; but my recollection is that several of the repre- 
sentatives of these extract and sirup houses stated that the 
tax would be far in excess of their total profits. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that is undoubtedly true. I remem- 
ber that one of them, a very capable young business man from 
my State, who is now a member of the Legislature of Georgia, 
told me that he would rather that Congress would pass a law 
taking half or two-thirds of his income, or all of it, than to 
pass a law that imposed a tax on his gross sales; that it 
amounted not only to taking all of his income, but to a con- 
fiscation of his business. I was naturally very much opposed 
to that, as I think any Senator would have been, and I prom- 
ised him to do all in my power to present the matter to the 
Senate so that that would not be done; and what I am par- 
ticularly anxious to do at the present moment is to see whether 
this specific tax which the committee has imposed will only 
require these people to pay a reasonable and ordinary tax on 
their business, and they ought to be required to do no more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had time to look over the testi- 
mony that was given before the committee, he would find out 
that the tax imposed here will not embarrass the business. 
The tax imposed here is upon each gallon sold. The most 
of it is sold at $1.25 to $2 per gallon, and the tax of 3 cents per 
gallon that we impose here is only a small percentage of the 
profits of the concern upon each gallon of sirup sold; so we are 
not destroying the business. But I want to say to the Senator 
that I do believe that if the House provision had remained 
as a tax of 10 per cent on the gross sales there is but one 
sirup manufacturer in the United States that could withstand 
the tax, and that is the Coca-Cola people. The business of 
every other manufacturer in the United States would be utterly 
wiped out under that provision. But I am quite sure, I will 
say to the Senator, that in the case of the tax imposed by the 
Senate all of these companies can stand it; and the way it is 
imposed it is very easy, indeed, to pass it on to the purchaser 
of the sirup. I will say, further, that when you pay 3 cents 
upon a gallon that goes to a soda-water fountain it is such a 
small and infinitesimal amount upon a glass of soda water 
that it will never reach the consumer; or, in other words, this 
will be absorbed between the sirup manufacturer and the 
consumer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suppose the Senator is right about that, 
and I want to congratulate the committee on this change. It 
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did look to me like a monstrous proposition to take these young 
men who are struggling in business, and who are willing to give 
up any percentage of their income that the Congress wanted to 
take for the purposes of the Government, and practically not 
only take all their income but confiscate their property. I am 
glad to see that this provision will avert that trouble, and I have 
no objection to the amendment if that is the effect of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think section 
801 was adopted before my attention was called to the fact 
that we were on these items. That covers the same thing that 
these other sections cover. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that sec- 
tion 301 was not adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was not? Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was not even read. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. Í 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 24, after the word 
“importer,” to strike out “thereof” and insert “thereof” with 
a comma; and, on page 38, line 3, after the words “tax of,” 
to strike out “2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

(b) Upon all unfermented grape juice, soft drinks or artificial mineral 


W or im- 
n a r 
reuters or bore 
ages, manufactured and sold by the 


porter of the carbonic acid gas used in carbonating the same, a tax of 
cent per gallon ; and 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 8, after the words 
1 cent per,” to strike out “ gallon; and” and insert “ gallon,” 
so as to make the clause read: - 

all natural mineral waters table waters, sold b 

SF oe ten bc importer y haroda in bottles kig otat edd. 

ners, at over 10 cents per gallon, a tax of 1 cent per gallon, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

(d) Upon all carbonic acid gas in drums or other containers (in- 
tended for use in the manufacture or production of carbonated water 
or other drinks) sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
thereof, a tax of 8 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 13, to change the 
number of the section from “309” to “315.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 20, to insert: 


Sec. 316. That 


the 
con- 


Such tax shall 

be collected, , and 
United States by such vendor in the same manner as 
tion 503. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee relative to the words “intended for use 
in the manufacture or production of carbonated water or other 
drinks.” How is that intended to benefit the bill? How are we 
to know or decide what the intended use is? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The purpose of this section is to impose this 
tax only upon the carbonic acid intended for use in the manu- 
facture or production of carbonated water or other drinks. 

Mr. BRADY. How are we to determine what the intent is? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tax is paid only by the purchaser who 
buys for the purpose of using it in the manufacture of these 
waters. 

Mr. BRADY. I suppose the intended use would be governed 
in some way by a statement from the purchaser of what it is 
his intention to do with the carbonic acid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The purchaser has to pay this tax, and the 
vendors of these several drinks will have to pay this tax, and 
they are the only ones who will have to pay this tax. However, 
of course, I take it the department will require from them a 
statement of the amount of this carbonic acid that they had 
purchased every month or every quarter, as the case might be. 

Mr. BRADY. That was the point. upon which I desired in- 
formation. ‘The use for which they intend it will be governed 


ded in sec- 


by some regulation of the department? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The Senator will understand that we 
are imposing this 5 per cent tax upon carbonic acid simply for 
the purpose of reaching the soda water sold at the fountains 
and in the bottling establishments, instead of imposing a tax 
directly upon the glass of soda water. r 


Mr. BRADY. I understand the intent of the bill, but I was 
just bothered in my mind as to how we should determine when 
that tax should be paid. Will that be determined by the man 
Selling it, or by the man purchasing it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That will be under the regulation of the 
department, as to the method of ascertaining whether it was 
purchased with the intent to be used in this way, so as to sub- 
ject it to the tax. 

Mr. BRADY. It is the intent of the committee, then, that 
the purchasers shall be governed by some regulation of the 
department? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes. 
mee BRADY. Determining what the article is to be used 

Mr, SIMMONS. The bill provides for regulation in the ad- 
ministrative section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. > ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Title IV. 
War tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof,” in sec- 
tion 400, page 39, line 10, after the word “ thereof,” to insert 
“(a)”; in line 13, before the word “on,” to insert (b)“; in 
line 15, after the words “retail at,“ to strike out “not more 
than”; in line 16, before the word “ each,” to insert “or more”; 
in the same line, after the word “each,” to strike out “ 50 cents 
per thousand; if manufactured or imported to retail at more 
than 4 cents”; in line 18, before the word “ cents,” to strike 
out “6” and insert “7”; in the same line, before the word 
“if,” to insert (e)“; in line 19, before the word “cents,” to 
strike out “6” and insert “7”; in the same line, after the 
word “cents,” to insert “each”; in line 20, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out 10“ and insert “15”; in the same 
line, before the words “per thousand,” to strike out “$2” and 
insert “$3”; in the same line, before the word “if,” to insert 
„(d)“; in line 21, before the word “cents,” to strike out “10” 
and insert “15”; in the same line, after the word “ cents,” to 
insert “each”; in line 22, before the word “ cents,” to strike 
out “15” and insert “20”; in the same line, before the words 
“per thousand,” to strike out “$4” and insert “$5”; in the 
same line, before the word “if,” to insert (e)“; in line 23, 
after the words “ more than,” to strike out “15 cents and not 
more than”; in line 24, before the words per thousand,“ to 
strike out “$5” and insert “$7”; in the same line, after the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “if manufactured or imported 
to retail at more than 20 cents and not more than 25 cents each, 
$7 per thousand; if manufactured or imported to retail at more 
than 25 cents each, $10 per thousand“; on page 40, line 5, after 
the word “ manufacturer,” to insert “or importer”; in line 6, 
after the word “ indicating,” to strike out “the maximum retail 
price of each cigar” and insert “by letter the clause of this 
section under which the cigars therein contained have been tax 
paid”; in line 10, before the word “on,” to insert (f)“; in 
line 13, before the words per thousand,” to strike out 51.25 
and insert “75 cents”; and in the same line, after the words 
“per thousand,” to insert “ weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, $1.20 per thousand,” so as to make the section read: 

Src. 400. That upon cigars and cigarettes, which shall be manufac- 
tured and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, there shall be 
levied and coll in addition to the taxes now imposed by existing 
es, to be paid by the manufacturer or importer 


s of all descriptions made of tobacco, or any sub- 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, 25 


thousand; (b) on — made of co, or any substitute 
and weighing more 3 pounds per thousand, manufac- 


and not more than 20 cents each $5 per 
20 cents each, $7 per 

tail ” as used In this section shall 
the ordinary retail price of a single cigar, and that the Commis- 
the manufacturer 


cating by letter the clause of this section under which the 


stamp on said box or container; (f) on ciga 
any substitute therefor, made in or imported into the United States, and 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, 75 cents per thousand; 
weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, $1.20 per f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, shall provide the dies and stamps for cigars and 


cigarettes necessary under the taxes in effect, and the sizes of packages 
authorized, after the provisions of this title take effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 40, line 25, before the 
word “ eight,” to strike out “seven”; in the same line; before 
the word “ten,” to strike out “nine”; in the same line, after 
the word “ten,” to strike out “ fourteen ” and insert “twelve”; 
in the same line, before the word “ sixteen,” to strike out “ ‘ four- 
teen” and insert “fifteen”; in line 26, before the word 
“twenty,” to strike out “eighteen, nineteen,” and in the same 
line, before the word “ forty,” to insert “ twenty-four”; so as to 
make the clause read: 


Every 5 of cigarettes (including small cigars 
not more than 3 pounds per 1,000) shall put up all the nar ip 
such small cigars that he manufactures or has manufactured for him, 
and sells or removes for . 16, 20, 24, 40, or yee, in M ay or parcels 
containing 5, 8, 10, 12, — 85 „ or 100 cigarettes 
each, and shall securely it bald’ packag ges or parcels a suit- 
able stamp denoting the tax 3 re properly cancel the same 
por to such sale or removal for consumption or use under such regu- 

tions as the Co oner of — 3 + wa the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. all cigarettes 
imported from a fortes 8 hall f acked, 5 and the 
stamps canceled in a like manner, in addition ed, the rt stamp 
Aaea wey inspection of the customhouse before they are withdrawn 

erefrom 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 401, page 41, Jine 14, 
after the word “tax,” to strike out equal to such tax” and 
insert “of 4 cents per pound,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 401. That u . jo all tobacco and snuff hereafter manufactured 
and sold, or remo for consumption or use, there shall be levied and 
collect. ected, in addition to the tax now rs ge et Aer by i upon such articles, 
a tax of 4 cents per pound, to be levi and paid under the 
provisions of existing law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 402, page 42, line 
before the word “ days,” to strike out “30” and insert 10“; 
in the same line. after the words “ after the,” to strike out “ pas- 
sage” and insert “enactment”; in line 6, before the word 
“ days,” to strike out “90” and insert “10”; 
after the words “ after the,” to strike out “ 

0 orga sg toh and, in line 7, after the word “ act,” to strike 
Provided, That after the passage of this act and before 
ene ‘expiration of the aforesaid 90 days, cigarettes may be put 
up in the packages now provided for by law or in the packages 
provided for in section 400,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 402. That so much of section 400 as im a tax — — 
cigars, and the whole of section 401, shall take ect 10 da 


the e of this act. That on 404 and 80 gilts of section 
400 as imposes a tax u cigarettes and as relates to packages or 
parcels in which cigarettes may be put up shall take effect 10 days 


after the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 403, page 42, line 11. 
after the words “also be,” to strike out “assessed” and in- 

sert “levied”; in line 13, before the word pounds,“ to strike 
out thousand and insert “ hung ; in the same line, after 
the word “ pounds,” to insert “ at any one place of business; 
in line 14, before the word “upon,” to strike out “or” and 
insert and“; in the same line, after the word “cigars,” to 
insert “in excess of 500 at any one place of business”; in line 
15, before the word “ cigarettes,” to strike out “or” and insert 
“and upon“; in line 16, before the word “ thousand,” to a 
out “twenty” and insert one“; in the same line, after the 
word “ thousand,” to insert “at any one place of business”; in 
line 17, before the word “ prior,” to strike out “ customshouse ” 
and insert “ customhouse”; in the same line, after the words 
prior to the,” to strike out “ passage” and insert “ enact- 
ment”; in line 21, after the words “act is,“ to strike out 
“passed” and insert “enacted”; in line 24, after the words 
“factory or,” to strike out “customshouse” and insert “cus- 
tomhouse“; and in the same line, after the words “after the,” 
to strike out passage and insert enactment,” so as to make 
the section read: 


tion, and —.— 
rettes removed 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 404. page 43, line 3. after 
the words “ shall be,” to strike out “levied,” and insert “ levied, 
assessed”; in line 7, after the word “set,” to strike out “ con- 
taining not more than 25 papers, one-fourth of 1 cent”; and in 
line 14, after the word “ thereof,” to strike out Such tax shall 


be paid by stamps affixed by the person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association making up or importing such package, book, 
set, or tube,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. * That there shall be levied, pamon and collected Pages 


per made up into packages, books, sets, or tubes, made up 
in or 2 into the United States oe f for use by. the the 
smoker in making following taxes: On each package, book, 
or set — ATTAR. more than 25 but not more than 
1 cent; ingame, Say egy than 50 but not more than 
containing more 100 papers, 1 cent for each 100 D papers: pA frac- 
nal part thereof; and upen tubes 2 cents for each 100 tubes or frac- 
tonal part thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the head of Title V. War 
Tax on Facilities Furnished by Public Utilities, and Insurance, 
on page 42, line 6, after the word Utilties,” to strike out and 
Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 500, page 43, line 20, after 
the words “day of,” to strike out “June”; in line 24. after 
the word “ water,” to insert “or by any form of mechanical 
motor power when in competition with carriers by rail or 
water,“ so as to read: 

Sec. 500, Tnat from ane after the first day of 1917, there 
shall be levied, Hected, and paid REA tax equivalent to 
mi pir cent of the amount ‘paid for the eee by rail or water 

CCC 
— in in the United States to — soe 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 1, after the words 
“another; (b),” to strike out “a tax equivalent to 6 per cent 
of the amount paid for the transportation of property by express 
companies consigned from one point in the United States to 
another” and insert “a tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents, or frac- 
tion thereof, paid to any person, corporation, partnership, or 
association, engaged in the business of transporting parcels or 
packages by express over regular routes between fixed termi- 
nals, for the transportation of any package, parcel, or ship- 
ment by express from one point in the United States to another.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, this is a tax imposed upon 
the express co es, as I understand it. The Senator who 
reported the bill has put against that, in order to equalize the 
matter, a provision on page 71, beginning in line 9, for a stamp 
tax on all parcel-post matter that is handled by the Government 
of the United States. The two propositions of course, I take it, 
are linked together by the committee. If so, I ask that this 
amendment be passed over for the present at least, because I 
am opposed to the provision on page 71 and will move to strike 


ers — pend ot 
aabo 


it out. I think eyen the Senator from North Carolina will prob- 


ably be in favor of striking it out when he understands exactly 
what it means and what the Post Office Department thinks 
about it and the way they construe it. I do not object to the 
adoption of this section just read if the Senater wants it to be 
adopted, if it stands alone, but if it depends on the retention 
of the matter on page 71 in relation to parcel-post business of 
the Government I think we had better pass it over and consider 
the two together. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the one de- 
pends necessarily upon the other. So far as I am personally 
concerned, and I think the committee had the same view, I 
should be in favor of the tax upon the express companies, even 
if the tax on the parcel-post matter is not levied. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then when we come to the provision on 
page 71 the Senator is going to urge as against the motion to 
strike out the proposition that it is necessary to retain it In order 
to be fair and just to the express companies, I take it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would be a matter of argument. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator is going to take that posi- 
tion we had just as well have the arguments now before we 
adopt either one of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator having the bill in charge to 
let the amendment go over at this time, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection in the world to its 
going over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say either that or else let us 
discuss it now, because to me the action of the Senate on the 
pending amendment will make a difference as to how I shall 
vote upon the pareel-post provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I take it that will be the case with many 
Senators. I do not believe the Senator from North Carolina is 
going to be able to retain the section on page 71. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. Does the Senator from Georgia want 
just the amendment passed over or the whole section? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just the particular amendment I desig- 


nate about the express tax. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, in line 15, before the 
words “per centum,” to strike out “ten” and insert “five ”; in 
line 18, after the word “ water,” to insert “or by any form of 
mechanical motor powen when in competition with carriers by 
rail or water“; in line 7, after the word “ water,” to strike out 
“within the United States“ and insert “from one point in the 
United States to another or to any point in Canada or Mexico, 
where the ticket therefor is sold or issued in the United States“; 
in line 22, before the word “ miles,” to strike out thirty“ and 
insert “forty ”; in line 23, before the word “ cents,” to strike 
out “25” and insert “35”; in line 24, before the words “ per 
centum,” to strike out “ten” and insert “five”; in line 26, be- 
fore the word “ mileage,” to strike out “ticket or”; on page 45, 
line 4, before the word “ mileage,” to strike out “ ticket or“; in 
line 9, after the word “ may,” to strike out“ prescribe ” and in- 
sert “prescribe; if a ticket (other than a mileage book) is 
bought and partially used before this section goes into effect it 
shall not be taxed, but if bought but not so used before this 
section takes effect, it shall not be valid for passage until the 
tax has been paid and such payment evidenced on the ticket in 
such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by regulation 
prescribe”; in line 18, after the words “pipe line,” to strike 
out “(e) a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the amount paid 
for electric power for domestic uses, and of the amount paid 
for light or heat service, and a tax equivalent to 5 per cent 
of the amount paid for telephone service by subscribers, exclu- 
sive of the amounts paid for toll or long-distance calls; (f)“; 
in line 23, before the words “a tax,” to insert (e)“; in the 
same line, after the word “each,” to insert “ telegraph, tele- 
phone, or radio”; in line 25, after the word “ originated,” to 
strike out “at any office, station, or exchange”; in line 26, 
after the words “ United States,” to strike out “of any tele- 
graph or telephone line, which is transmitted over such lines“; 
on page 46, line 1, after the word “for,” to insert “the trans- 
mission of”; and in line 4, after the word “lines,” to insert 
“or stations,” so as to read: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to require 
the carrier paying such tax to list separately in any bill of lading, 
freight receipt, or other similar document the amount of the tax herein 
levied, if the total amount of the freight and tax be therein stated ; 
(e) a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the amount paid for the trans- 
portation of persons by r or water, or 7 any form of mechanical 
motor power when in competition with carriers by rail or water, from 
one nt in the United States to another or to SAT i in Canada 
or Mexico, where the ticket therefor is sold or issu in the United 
States, not including the amount paid for commutation or season 
tickets for trips less than 40 miles, or for transportation the fare for 
which does not exceed 35 cents, and a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of 
the amount paid for seats. berths, and staterooms in parlor cars, sleep- 
ing cars, or on vessels. lf a ticket or mileage book used for such trans- 

rtation or accommodation has been purchased before this section 
egi effect, or if cash fare be paid, the tax imposed by this section 
shall be collected from the person presenting the ticket or mileage book, 
or ing the cash fare, by the conductor or other agert, when 2 — 
sen for such transportation or accommodation, and the amount so 
collected shall be id to the United States in such manner and at 
such times as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, but this tax shall not 
apply to tickets, other than mileage books, bought and partially used 
before this section goes into effect; (d) a tax equivalent to 5 per cent 
of the amount paid for the transportation of oll by pipe line; (e) a 
tax of 5 cents upon each telegraph, telephone, or radio dispatch, mes- 
sage, or conversation which originates within the United States and 
for the transmission of which a cha of 15 cents or more is imposed : 
Provided, That only one payment of such tax shall be required, not- 
withstanding the lines or stations of one or more persons, corporations, 
partnerships, or associations shall be used for the transmission of such 
dispatch, message, or conversation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 501, page 46, line 11, 
after the word “ case,” to strike out “a” and insert “the”; in 
the same line, after the word “ carrier,” to strike out “ by rail, 
water, or pipe lite”; in line 23, after the word “this,” to in- 
sert “or the preceding”; in line 24, after the word “ tax,” to 
insert “(a)”; and on page 47, line 1, after the words “so used,” 
to insert “or has been so used; or (b) upon the transportation of 
company material transported by one carrier which constitutes 
a part of a railroad system for another carrier which is also a 
part of the same system; or (e) upon movements by railroad 
companies of the outfit, property, and persons of any amuse- 
ment company which, in the conduct of its business, owns and 
provides its rolling stock and equipment and which is not en- 
gaged in the transportation of commodities for sale or ex- 
change; or (d) upon the amount paid for special mileage books 
issued under transportation contract to such amusement com- 
panies and used for the transportation of its bona fide em- 
ployees and agents,” so as to make the section rend. 


Sec. 501. That the taxes imposed by section 500 shall be pes by 
the person, corporation, partnership, or association paying for the serv- 
ices or facilities rendered, 
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In case the carrier does not, because of its ownership of the com- 
modity transported, or for any other reason, receive the amount which 
as a carrier it would othe charge, such carrier shall pay a tax 


equivalent to the tax which would be imposed upon the transportation - 


such commodity if the carrier received payment for such transporta- 
tion : Provided, That in case of a carrier which on May 1, 1917, had no 
rates or tariffs on file with the ae Federal or State authority, the 
tax shall be computed on the s of the rates or tariffs of other 
carriers for like services as ascertained and determined by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue: Provided BB wing al That nothing in this 
or the preceding section shall be construed as imposing a tax (a) upon 
the transportation of any commodity which is necessary for the use of 


the carrier in the conduct of its business as such and is intended to be 


so used or has so used; or (b) upon the transportation of company 
material transported by one carrier, which constitutes a rt of a 
railroad system, for another carrier which is also a part of the same 
system; or (c) upon movements by railroad companies of the outfit, 
property, and persons of any amusement pga which, in the con- 
duct of its business, owns and provides its rolling stock and equip- 
ment and which is not engaged in the transportation of commodities for 
sale or exchange ; or (d) upon the amount paid for special mileage books 
issued under transportation contract to such amusement companies and 
used for the transportation of its bona fide employees and agents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 502, page 47, line 15, 
after the words “rendered to,” to strike out “ officers or em- 
ployees of the United States, or of any State or political sub- 
division thereof, in the course of their official business” and 
insert “the United States, or any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The right to exemption under this section 
shall be evidenced in such manner as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may by regulation prescribe,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 502, That no tax shall be imposed under section 500 upon any 


pamat received for services rendered to the United States, or any 


tate, Territory, or the District of Columbia. The right to exemption 
under this section shall be evidenced in such manner as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Trens- 
ury, may by regulation prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 504. That from and after the Ist day of June, 1917, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid the following taxes on 
the issuance of insurance policies: 4 

(a) Life Insurance: A tax equivalent to 8 cents on each $100 or 
fractional part thereof of the amount for which any life is insured 
under any policy of insurance, or other instrument, by whatever name 
the same is called: Provided, That on all policies for life insurance 
only by which a life is insured not in excess of $500, issued on the 
industrial or weekly payment plan of insurance, the tax shall be 40 

er cent of the amount of the first weekly premium: Provided further, 

hat policies of reinsurance shall be exempt from the tax imposed by 
this subdivision ; 

- (b) Marine, inland, and fire insurance: A tax equivalent to 1 cent 
on each dollar or fractional part thereof of the premium charged under 
each policy of insurance or other instrument by whatever name the 
same is called whereby insurance is made or renewed upon prope 
of any description (including rents or profits), whether against peril 
by sea or inland waters, or by fire or lightning, or other peril: Pro- 

ed, That policies of reinsurance shall exempt from the tax im- 
posed by this subdivision; , 

(e) Casualty insurance: A tax equivalent to 1 cent on each dollar 
or fractional part thereof of the premium charged under each policy 
of insurance or obligation of the nature of indemnity for loss, damage, 
or 3 8 bonds taxable under subdivision 2 of schedule A 
of Title VIII) issued or executed or renewed by any person, corpora- 

on, partnership, or association, transacting the business of em- 
ployer’s liability, workmen’s compensation, accident, health, tornado, 
plate glass, steam boiler, elevator, burglary, automatic sprinkler, auto- 
mobile, or other branch of insurance (except life insurance, and in- 
surance described and taxed in the preceding subdivision) : Provided, 
That policies of reinsurance shall be exempt from the tax imposed by 
this subdivision ; 

(d) Policies issued by any person, corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation, whose income is exempt from taxation under Title I of the 
act entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” 
3 September 8, 1916, shall be exempt from the taxes imposed 
y s 8 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 50, to strike out: 

Sec. 505. That every person, corporation, Legere or association 
en policies of insurance re the issuance of which a tax is im- 

osed by section 504 shall, within the first 15 days cf cach month, make 
a return under oath, in duplicate, and pay such tax to the collector of 
internal revenue of the district in which the principal office or place 
of business of such person, corporation, partnership, or association is 
located. Such returns shall contain such Information and be made in 
such manner as the Commissioner of Jnternal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by regulation prescribe, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 12, in the head- 
line, after the word “ War,” to strike out “Tax on manufac- 
tures ” and insert Excise taxes,” so as to read: 

Title VI.— War excise taxes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 600, line 14, after “ Src. 
600,” to strike out “ That there shall be levied, assessed, col- 
lected, and paid— 

“(a) Upon all automobiles, automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, and motorcycles, and automobile, motorcycle, or bicycle 
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“tires (including inner tubes) sold by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price 
for which so sold: Provided, That from the tax which other- 
wise would be imposed upon a manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter ef automobiles, automobile trucks, automobile wagons, 
or motoreycles there shall be deducted an amount equivalent 
to 5 per cent of the amount paid for the tires, including inner 
tubes, on such vehicles by such manufacturer, producer, or 
importer; and,” and insert (a) That on the day this act takes 
effect, aud thereafter on July 1 in each year, and also at the 
time of the original purchase of a new automobile or motor- 
“cycle by a user, if on any other date than July 1, there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, upon the use of automo- 
biles and motoreycles not used exclusively for business, an ex- 
_ cise tax at basic rates as follows: Motorcycles, $2.50; automo- 
biles the original listed retail price of which is not over $500, 
$5; original listed retail price over $500 and not over $750, 
$7.50; original listed retail price over $750 and not over $1,000, 
$10; and for each further increase of $500 or fractional part 
thereof of original listed retail price an additional tax of $5. 

“In the case of a tax imposed at the time of the original pur- 
chase of a new automobile or motorcycle on any other date 
than July 1, the amount to be paid shall be the same number 
of twelfths of the amount of the tax as the number of calendar 
months, including the month of sale, remaining prior to the 
following July 1. : 

“The tax payable in any year shall be reduced by 10 per cent 
of its basic amount for each 12 months elapsed since the original 
sale of the automobile or motorcycle by the or 
importer, but in no case shall it be reduced to less than 50 per 
cent of such basie amount.” x 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee how they arrived at the determination of 
the retail price of $500 for an automobile. The information I 
desire for this reason: A large number of cars in the past have 
been selling fer from $450 to $500 that are now selling and will 
sell during this war for at least 8600. If we are trying to favor 
the class ef people who use the cheap car for their necessary 
purposes, it seems to me the committee has placed that first 
price $100 too low. The other prices, I think, are entirely cor- 
rect all the way through. As an illustration, some standard cars 
on June 1 of this year were selling for $500, and the same car 
is selling for over $600 now. There are a great many cars on 
which upon August 1 the price was put up 8100. I know a party 
who attempted to buy a car in June, and July 1 the price had 
risen $100. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean the manufacturer's 
price? 

Mr. BRADY. The manufacturer’s price. It has been abso- 
lutely necessary to raise the price on account of the higher cost 
of material and labor. A minimum a year ago of $500 would 
mean a minimum at the present day of $600. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension as to the meaning of the language employed. 


“Automobiles the original listed retail price of which is not over | 


8500.“ I take it that means the listed price at the time of the 
purchase of the machine, the price which the owner had to pay 
the manufacturer. > 

Mr. BRADY. That is quite true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ifthe price of automobiles has gone np since 
he bought it, that would not affect the tax he would have to 
pay, nor would it probably affect it if the price had gone down. 

Mr. BRADY. But it would affect the purchaser of the auto- 
mobile at the time this law goes into effect. People are going 
to keep on buying automobiles, and the law specifically contem- 
plates that, for the reason that in the section you provide that 
the purchaser shall pay the tax for one-twelfth of a year for one 
month. I think it would be well for the Senate to give the 
matter serious consideration before adopting this section, for 
the price of $500 at the time the committee commenced the 
consideration of the bill is $600 to-day. 

Mr SIMMONS. I do not conceive that that would make any 
difference at all. What the individual taxpayer will have to pay 
will depend upon the listed price at the time he bought his ma- 
chine. It will not be affected the slightest by any change in 
that price after he bought his machine. If the listed price is 
over $500 and not over $750 at the time he buys the machine, 
then he pays $7.50. If it is not over $500, he pays $5, 

Mr. BRADY. I do not think the Senator gets my viewpoint. 
There are a great many people in the-country who are buying 


automobiles for family use and for general purposes, and they 


are buying just about a $500 machine. 
Such automobiles have gone up in price to $600, and it is 
hardly fair for us to penalize that class of people and make 


` 


them pay a tax of $7.50 when they have to pay $100 more 
for the automobile. I believe it would be fair and equitable 
to raise the minimum price—that is, the first price provided 
for in the bill, which is $500—to 8600. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator realizes that the purchaser of 
an automobile ranging in price anywhere between $500 and 
$750 has to pay identically the same tax, whether that car is a 
$600 or a $650 car. 

Mr. BRADY. He would under the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He would under this bill, and that is the 
purpose of the provision. It is just like every other case 
where there is a graduated scale, A man if he just gets 
above the rate has to pay as much as if he is just below the 
next higher rate. 

Mr. BRADY. I understand that, and I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from North Carolina; but I think we have 
placed the minimum too low. There are thousands of people 
in the United States who buy automobiles the price of which 
in the past has been reckoned at $500, which, owing to the 
high cost of labor and material, is now $600; and yet it is 
proposed to impose on them a proportionally higher tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What amendment or change would the 
Senator suggest? 

Mr. BRADY. I suggest merely that where the original 
retail price is not ever $600 the tax be $5. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not see that any good would result 
by making that change. 

Mr. BRADY, If that were done, we would simply provide 
that those who buy what heretofore have been $500 automo- 
biles, but which are now selling for $100 more, shall be taxed 
just the same as if they could purchase the cars for $500. 
I am perfectly willing that the tax shall be taken off of that 
character of automobile, if it is a question of revenue, and 
that it shall be placed on the higher-priced automobiles; but 
there are thousands of people who use that class of auto- 
mobiles in their family and for business purposes. The average 
price of such cars in the past has been $500, but the price has 
been raised. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To what automobile does the Senator 
refer—to the Ford? 

Mr. BRADY. No; it is only certain classes of the Ford 
machine that would come under this category. There is a 
great number and great variety of trucks and automobiles of 
that kind which are now selling for $500, and though their 
price has not yet been raised, I understand it will be raised 
to $600, There is the Maxwell machine; I can not recall all 
the names at the moment, but if the Senator from North 
‘Carolina will investigate the matter he will find that there 
is a statement in last Sunday's newspaper in regard to it. I 
think it was stated that there were 48 different makes of cars 
the price of which has been increased since January 1 last. 

I do not care anything about the tax which is imposed on 
high-priced cars. All I am asking is that the minimum for low- 
priced cars shall be so fixed that a high tax shall not be imposed 
on those who use them for business and pleasure purposes, on 
families, for instance, who can not afford to pay a high price. 

I suggest that we amend the provision so that the lowest rate 
will apply to $600 cars; and if, after investigation, the commit- 
tee finds that is not sound policy, they can lower the amount. 
I do not suggest a change as to any other tax in the section. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not willing to agree to 
the suggestion of the Senator, for this measure was worked out 
with. considerable care and after very extensive investigation ; 
and I am inclined to think that it is correct. 

Mr, BRADY. Does not the chairman of the committee feel 
that it would be wise te have the section passed over and him- 
self to investigate the matter and see if he does not agree to my 
suggestion? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the com- 
mittee tried to investigate the matter very thoroughly. If, how- 
ever, the Senator makes a personal request to have the section 
go over, I shall not feel disposed to resist it, because I have 
yielded to such requests from other Senators this evening on 
account of the peculiar and exceptional conditions under which 
we have taken up the bill for the consideration of committee 
amendments, : 

Mr. BRADY. I certainly do not desire in the least to delay 
the passage of the bill, and unless the Senator is entirely agree- 
able to the request, I shall not ask to have the section passed 
over. I believe, however, that it would be wise to have it passed 
over, at least until to-morrow, and if the chairman of the com- 
mittee himself at that time thinks that it is not proper to in- 
crease the minimum limit of price, I shall be perfectly satisfied 
to let the tax apply to $500 machines. 
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Mr. SIMMONS, I shall not resist the Senator's Deer i 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to ask, relative to this 
section, why it would not be better to have the automobile manu- 
facturer pay this tax than to put it on the purchasers of the 
automobiles?. I understand the automobile manufacturing busi- 
ness is one of the most highly profitable businesses in the United 
States; that nothing excels it in the production of profit except 
the munition plants. 

The very fact that has been mentioned by the Senator from 

Idaho [Mr. Brapy] is apparent to everybody in America, that the 
automobile manufacturers have very recently increased prices 
on their cars from $50 to $100, $250, and 8500. If that is done, 
why should they not be required to pay this tax, if the tax is 
necessary? They are raising the price of their machines without 
regard to whether or not the tax is imposed upon them, It 
seems to me that the House provision to tax them would be 
more fair, and certainly the revenue would be more easily col- 
lected from the manufacturer than it would be from the indi- 
vidual owner, who has already paid an enormous profit, according 
to the facts and statistics so far as the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles is cc erned. The point I want to understand is why 
the House provision has been changed, and why it should not be 
left in the bill as it was? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no disposition to go 
into a discussion of this matter this afternoon. The Senator 
from Arkansas asks me the question why we have not retained 
the House rates upon automobiles. 

Mr. KIRBY. Not so much the rates but the scheme: 

Mr. SIMMONS. I incidentally discussed that in the state- 
ment which I made to the Senate last week. The House imposed 
a gross-sales tax of 5 per cent upon automobile manufacturers ; 
that is, 5.per cent upon the sale price of automobiles. The tax 
upon one automobile would amount in the case of a $500 ma- 
chine to $25; in the case of a $1,000 machine, to $50. As I said 
in my general statement made to the Senate, the committee de- 
cided that gross-sales taxes were not an economically sound way 
of raising revenue, because they are so many times more than 
the net-profits tax. Such taxes are levied without any reference 
to the profit that may be made on the sale. It is easy to see 
that in very many instances the tax would exceed the actual 
profits arising out of the sale. So, for those general reasons we 
struck out practically all the gross-sales taxes which were im- 
posed by the other House and substituted some other method of 
taxation, . 

In the case of the automobile, of course, the Senator from 
Arkansas understands that if we impose a tax of $25 or of $50 
or of $100 on an automobile the manufacturer is going to pass 
that on, if he can, to the purchaser, especially when the tax is 
made high. A gross-sales tax is no more paid by the manufac- 
turer than a liquor tax is paid by the man who manufactures 
the liquor. When you impose a gross-sales tax as high as $50 
you must have that in mind. It is not a tax which the manu- 
facturer would pay, but is a tax which the purchaser would 
pay—which the owner of the machine would pay. Your com- 
mittee thought that a tax of $25 on a Ford machine was rather 
too much for the purchaser of such a machine to pay. We 
- thought that a better solution of the matter would be to impose 
a small tax upon the owners of automobiles, feeling absolutely 
certain that if it were possible—and I presume it would be 
possible—the manufacturer would pass the tax on, and in the 
case of automobiles it would be generally five times as high as 
the tax proposed in this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
is this not a yearly tax imposed by this section? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. So that it could not be imposed very wel! 
upon the manufacturers without requiring the outlay of a very 
large lump sum to begin with, whereas if imposed upon indi- 
viduals who use the machines year by year it would naturally 
fall upon the persons who use the machines and use the roads? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 


North Carolina that this bill has been taken up for the consid- | 


eration of amendments rather unexpectedly. The attendance 
in the Senate Chamber is hardly sufficient to warrant a contin- 
uation of its consideration. It is almost 5 o’clock now, and it is 
desired to have an executive session. I suggest to the Senator, 
therefore, that the bill be laid aside now, and after the executive 
session that the Senate adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it desired to have an executive session? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. Then, we will convene at any hour 
the Senator says, and we will all know in advance that we are 
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ERT to be here Pag will have our memoranda and. papers 
and be prepared to go on with the discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not know it was contem- 
plated to hold an executive session, The Senator from Georgia 
says that is the purpose, and, in view of that statement and the 
fact that we have not very much of an attendance this after- 
noon—which I attribute in part to the fact that Senators did 
not know the bill would be taken up for the consideration of 
amendments this evening—I shall ask that this bill be laid 
aside for the present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Carolina, the chairman of the committee, 
whether he expects soon to make a request for unanimous con- 
sent to take a vote on the bill at some time in the not distant 
future? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that itis my purpose 
to make such a request at an opportune time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. When does the Senator think he will make 
the request? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, I can not now say definitely when I will 
make it, but as soon as an opportune time has come, and 1 think 
that will be in a few days. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think the general impression is that the 
debate will not continue long on the amendments, and I hope 
that we will agree upon a time, not unreasonably short, but say 
within 10 days or two weeks. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, as, I understand he has the floor, we have had no real 
debate on this bill yet. The real debate is coming, and com- 
ing, of course, at considerable length on the amendments. . 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I did not suppose there would be much 
discussion on the amendments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There will be a good deal of discus- 
sion, and I think we will get along a little better if we do not 
try to hasten matters too much. I do not think any Senator 
wants to delay the measure; we are all tired of this session and 
want to get home, but we can not make an agreement yet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, Mr. President, after we have con- 
sidered the bill a little while longer the Senate will probably 
be in a frame of mind which will make it possible for us to 
come to some unanimous-consent agreement. I question whether 
that time has yet arrived. As soon as I feel that it has, I assure 
the Senator that I shall make the request and do what I can 
to get an agreement that will place a limitation upon the debate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope the Senator will do so, for I am 
certain that Senators generally want to get away, and they 
want to close this matter within a reasonable time. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kring in the chair), With- 
out objection, on the request of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, the pending bill will be temporarily laid aside. 


SHIPPING CORPORATION. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have in my hand an inter- 
esting document which I have just received and read, being a 
statement of the former president of the Shipping Board con- 
eerning the affairs of the Emergency Shipping Corporation, 
which I consider of very great value to Congress and to those 
who have succeeded in the administration of that important 
work and those engaged in similar war-time investments on 
behalf of the Government. The gentleman who makes the state- 
ment, Mr. William Denman, is a fellow townsman of mine, and 
I am familiar with his high character and. eminent public 
service. At a time of great official corruption in my city he was 
one of the men who redeemed the community. I feel; apart 
from the value of the document to those who have succeeded in 
the work, that he is personally entitled to make this statement; 
and, to give it publicity, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator will 
he not withdraw his objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I think if we undertake 
now to fill the Recorp with statements made by the contend- 
ing officials of the Shipping Board there will be no end to such 
an undertaking. The President has acted; the country has 
accepted his action; the case is closed; and, so far as I am 
concerned, I want it to remain closed, at least as affecting the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and publication in public documents in 
any wa 

T desire to say to the Senator from California that if a friend 
of Gen. Goethals had come here and made a similar request 
to publish and send broadcast a statement defending his posi- 
tion as a member of the board I would have objected just as 
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strongly as I do now. I think the Senator from California, 
if he will stop to consider this question, will ultimately agree 
with me that my position is right., ` 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear from 
the Senator the reasons of his objection; but I can not conceive 
the circumstance under which I would agree with the Senator 
in his contention. I have stated that this document is valuable 
to those who are carrying on this public work and who have 
eoncurred in much that has been done by the outgoing commis- 
sion. Apart from that, however, I desire to inform the Senate 
that, as a matter of justice to an individual, which always ap- 
peals to me very strongly when he is overborne by superior au- 
thority and power, who has saved the Government of the United 
States by his vigilance and his intelligence millions of dol- 
lars, it should be published. It was he who drove down the 
price ef steel. which was being imposed upon this Goyernment 
from $95 a ton to $56 a ton, and if was he who prevented 
the construction of fabricating plants on leased lands by an 
auxiliary of the Steel Corporation wherein the only option 
given was given to the men who projected it and who would 
have enormously profited in the construction of ships. These 
things should be known. The Senate of all other bodies should 
know: these things. I think they are well understood. I be- 
lieve in the mind of well-informed public men that this gentle- 
man is already vindicated in his stand; but I think his own 
stutement, his own words, written in the most moderate style, 
making an attack on nobody, respecting the confidence of the 
President, expressing the greatest appreciation of the ability 
of Gen. Goethals, should be published in our Recorp; and, if 
the Senator does not see fit to withdraw his objection, it will 
be incumbent upon me to read the statement myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the Sena- 
tor reading the statement if he wants to take that course, but I 
want to say this to the Senator: He says that he wants this 
matter printed in the Recorp for the information of the mem- 
bers of the board. Why, Mr. President, there are only five mem- 
bers of the board, and I will guarantee the Senator now that 
every member of it has a copy of that statement in his hands 
to-day. That is not the object of the request of the Senator. 
The object is to open up this discussion between two officlals 
of the board—— 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. I was recognized by the Chair, and I have 
submitted a motion. 

Mr. PHELAN. I yielded simply to an interruption of the 
Senator from Utah.“ 

Mr. MARTIN. I did not ask the Senator to yield to ma 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask a ruling of the Chair as to whether 1 
have possession of the floor or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not ask the Senator to 
yield. I thought the Senator had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. PHELAN. I had announced that I was about to read a 
statement, and the Senator from Utah stated that if I desired 
to read a statement I was perfectly at liberty to do so. I was 
proceeding to do it when I yielded, out ef courtesy, to the inter- 
ruption of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not understand the Sena- 
tor to say that he was going to read the statement now. 

Mr. PHELAN. I was going to read the statement now. 
Mr. SMOOT. If I had so understood, of course I would have 
asked permission to interrupt the Senator. I understood from 
the way the Senator moved from his desk that, of course, he 
intended to read it at some future time. 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly not. There is an especial reason 
why it should be read to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that under the rules of the Senate 
the Senator can take the time of the Senate to read that into 
the Rrconb, but it never will go into the Rrecorp without his 
reading it if I can prevent it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is compelled to 
state that he recognized the Senator from California; and the 
Chair understood that the Senator from Utah, by the consent 
of the Senator from California, was yielded to for the purpose 
of propounding an interrogation. The Chair did not recognize 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN. In the form of an advertisement 

Mr. MARTIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. PHELAN. I appeal to the Senator from Virginia that 
matters reflecting upon the standing and sincerity of the former 
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president of the Shipping Board were published as an adver- 
tisement by interests, presumably the steel interests, in two 
. papers and in other papers. : 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHELAN. And ‘this is publicity that I seek to counter- 
act, the paid advertisements of the Steel Corporation in the 
local papers, because the gentleman in whose behalf I speak 
has not the means nor inclination, by paid advertisements, of 
defending himself in that manner, 

Mr, LODGE. Mr, President, if the Senator will withhold his 
point of no quorum for one moment 

Mr. MARTIN. I withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. LODGE (continuing). I wish to say to the Senator from 
California that if this question is forced upon the Senate there 
will be a good many more things said than appeared in the 


papers. 

Mr. PHELAN. Let them be said. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no desire to enter on the debate, but 
there will be a full debate. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I should like to have an executive session; but as the Senator 
will not make that possible I am compelled to move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am holding the floor, Mr. President. 


Mr. MARTIN. The Senator can not hold the floor against 


a motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks he is com- 
pelled to put the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. President. 

Mr. MARTIN, I insist on my motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
moves that the Senate adjourn. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the ayes seem to haye it. The ayes have it, and the 
Senate adjourns. 

Thereupon (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m., Tuesday, Au- 
gust 14, 1917) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Werlnes- 
day, August 15, 1917, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torspax, August 14, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, with all the fervor of soul, we pray for 
an universal peace, an honorable peace, which shall secure 
liberty, justice, and equal rights for every man, woman, and 
child, for upon no other basis in the nature of things can we hope 
for a lasting peace. 

Quicken our faith in Thee, in human nature, and in the eter- 
nal verities. Unite us as a people with all who are struggling 
for the glorious consummation, that Thy name may be hal!owed, 
Thy kingdom come, and Thy will be done in earth as in heaven, 

When the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 


I am quietly holding fast ~ 
To the things that can not fall. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 


> $ * * * 
In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 


That courage is better than fear; 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce tho’ the fiends may fight, 
‘And wag tho’ the angels hide, 

I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side. 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 10, 1917, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its cierks, 
announced that the Senate bad passed the following bills, in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested : 

S. 2156. An act to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of potassium ; 

S. 2117. An act to appoint Allen M. Sumner a captain on the 
active list of the United States Marine Corps; 

S. 2710. An act granting the consent of Congress to Webbers 
Falls Railroad Co., a corporation, its successors and assigns, to 
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construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between the towns 
of Webbers Falls and Gore, in the State of Oktahoma; and 

; S. 2718. An act to authorize experiments in motor-truck de- 
ivery. 

The message also announced that the President had ap- 
proved the fellowing Senate bills: 

S. 2695. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across Little River, at or near the foot 
of the gar hole, about one-half mile south ef the Jonesboro, Lake 
City & Eastern Railway bridge across Little River, Ark.; 

S. 1816. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, reported 
that on August 10 they presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 4188. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products; and 

H. R. 4961. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, the following bills were taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate com- 
mittees, as indicated below: 

S. 2117. An act to appoint Allen M. Sumner a captain on the 
active list of the United States Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2718. An act to authorize ts in motor-truck de- 
livery ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Pest Roads, 

S. 2710. An act granting the consent of Congress te Webbers 
Falls Railroad Co., a corporation, its successors and assizns, 
to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between the 
towns of Webbers Fats and Gore, in the State of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign ‘Commerce. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER. Representative HasK EIA, of New York, 
wrote me a letter, which I have not here, asking for indefinite 
leave of absence. I think he is going into one of these training 
camps. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. ; 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman suspend for 
a moment? I would like to ask leave to extend my remarks on 
the shipbuilding plan. 

The SPEAKER. It is against the agreement. 

Mr. GARNER. Under the agreement nothing can be done: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House. under its previous order, adjourned 
until Friday, August 17, 1917, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Hereford Inlet. Cape May County, N. J. (H. Doc. 
No, 331); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations, 5 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmittisg. 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of San Joaquin River, Cal., with a view 
to its improvement up te a point at or near Hernden by means 
of locks or dams or otherwise (H. Doc. No. 332); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 


mitting copy of communication ef the Secretary of War submit- |, 


ting an estimate of appropriation required by the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
262, part 2); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter trum the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Savannah River at North Augusta, Ga., with a 


view to ascertaining what, if any, revetment work is necessary 
in the interest of navigation (H. Doc. No. 333); to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief dlerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Frank 
S. Bowker v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 334) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be P 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of provision of legislation removing the limita- 
tion on travel and subsistence expenses during the continuance 
of the war (H. Doc. No. 835); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5649) extend- 
ing the time for the construction of a bridge across the Arkan- 
sas River between the cities of Little Rock and Argenta. Ark., 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
aoa which said bill and report were referred to the House 

ar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 5775) fixing the compensa- 
tion of United States customs inspectors; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5776) for the organization 
and maintenance of reclamation camps, and to provide funds 
to a the expenses thereof; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5777) to refund to the cor- 
porate authorities of Frederick City, Md., the sum of $200,000, 
exacted of them by the Confederate Army under Gen. Jubal 
Early, July 9, 1864, under penalty of burning said city; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Miss RANKIN: Joint resotution (H. J. Res. 142) to au- 
thorize the President to take over and operate metalliferous 
mines in certain cases; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 5778) granting a pension to 
George J. Beam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5779) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. B. Breighner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 5780) granting an increase 
of pension to Fred Babcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 5781) granting an increase of 
pension to John C. Shields; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5782) granting a pension to 
Sarah V. Sweet; to the Committee on Pensions. Í 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5783) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Roston C. Welch; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 83 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5784) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob H. Olmsted; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5785) granting a pension to 
John E. Root; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clérk’s desk and referred as follows; 

. By Mr. BLACK: Petition of the Missionary Society of Pitts- 
burg, Tex., favoring the prohibition of the liquor bnsiness; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Memorial of Virginia Dare Council, No. 
45, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Camden, N. J., favoring by 
unanimous resolution on August S. 1917. the enactmemt into law 
of Senate joint resolution 84, authorizing drafting of aliens, 
except alien enemies, into the military service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of W. T. Dowd, of Am- 
sterdam, N. X., favoring the bill providing for the selection of 
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osteopathic physicians for service in the Army and Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Interstate Sportsmen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation headquarters, Kansas City, Mo., opposing the pending 
migratory-bird treaty act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of Kurt Schultz and 32 other citi- 
zens of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the 
Sheppard prohibition resolution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of E. H. Cleveland, Long Beach; 
Miss Irma L. Cahen, Sacramento; Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce, Long Beach; and James H. Garlick, Sacramento, all 
in the State of California, favoring the passage of the purple- 
cross bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of Tribe No. 224, Improved 
Order of Red Men, Berwindale; Tribe No. 349, Improved Order 
of Red Men, Clarence; and Tribe No. 509, Improved Order of 
Red Men, Westover, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
Senate joint resolution No. 84; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERLEY; Petition of the members and friends of 
the Jefferson County campaign committee of the Socialist 
Party, Louisville, Ky., urging the passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Petition of Heights Council, No. 861, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Wilkes-Barre, and 
the Col. H. B. Wright Council, No. 896, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, Slocum, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring immigration restriction ; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Forty Fort Council, No. 190, Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Liberty, Kingston; Kiowas Tribe, No. 120, Improved 
Order of Red Men, Hazleton; and Mahantongo Tribe, No. 156, 
Improved Order of Red Men, Nanticoke, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring Senate joint resolution No. 84; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 15, 1917. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: š 

Almighty God, we seek Thy guidance and blessing every day 
in the task that has been committed to our hands. We try to 
unite our hearts with the hearts of millions who are seeking Thy 
guidance and blessing upon our Nation in this critical time. 
We pray that here in this Senate we may be found in accord 
with the highest spiritual interests, and with souls that are 
ever in communion with God that we may be united not only 
in our efforts but in our prayers and in our personal relations to 
God and in our desire to exalt the name of our God in the midst 

of the people. Hear us in our prayer this morning. Guide us 

in the deliberations of this day. For Christ’s sake. en. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of Mon- 
day, August 13, 1917, was read and approved. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry organizations, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing the drafting of aliens, except alien enemies, 
into the military service of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Minnesota, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to render possible the return of the bodies of our soldier dead 
to their home burial grounds in a sanitary and recognizable 
condition, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Mr. PHELAN presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the directors of the farm-loan bureau of Merced 
County, Cal., indorsing the report of Herbert C. Hoover to Presi- 
dent Wilson relative to food control, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: % 

A bill (S. 2785) to authorize and empower the Southwest 
Louisiana Waterways Association, of the State of Louisiana, 
to construct a lock and dam in Mermentau River, in the State 
of Louisiana ; to the Committee on Commerce. i 
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A bill (S. 2786) to authorize the President of the United 
States to-appoint Andrew W. Jackman first lieutenant of Coast 
Artillery ; and 

A bill (S. 2787) for the relief of First Lieut. Sydney Smith, 
retired ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: y 

A bill (S. 2788) for the relief of Edward W. Terry; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, . 

By Mr. MYERS: $ 

A bill (S. 2789) for the better safety and welfare of the 
United States, and the Government thereof, in time of war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOX: ; 
A bill (S. 2790) granting an increase of pension to Lillian V. - 
Manger (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Pensions. > 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2791) for the relief of John M. Francis; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: A 

A bill (S. 2792) to declare Nonconnah Creek, Shelby County, 
Tenn., navigable; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2793) granting an increase of pension to W. H. 
Nichols ; io the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 2794) granting a pension to Matilda J. Wilson; and 

A bill (S. 2795) granting a pension to Mrs. Thomas Kelly; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2796) to permit American citizens to wear medals 
or decorations received from certain foreign countries on enter- 
ing the military or naval service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PEACE BASES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I offer the following -resolu- 
tion and ask that it be printed and go over under the rule. 
The resolution (S. Res. 115) was read, as follows: 


Senate resolution 115. 


Resolved, as an expression of the Senate, that the following purposes 
are the policy of the pecpie or the United States of America, to be at- 
tained by the war and embodied in any treaty of peace concluded : 

First. Terms of peace agreeable to the United States which would 
be the basis of a permanent world peace are set forth by the President 
in his messages and public documents from time to time preceding the 
declaration of war, which terms and principles declared by the same 
haye been formally ratified and re yp ees by Congress. 

Second. The Senate of the United States declares it to be its belief 
that the solemn purposes of the American people in declaring war is 
not to attempt the conquest or dismemberment of any enemy nation nor 
the annexation of its territory, or exacting indemni „ or interference 
with such form of government as it may see proper to continue, estab- 
lish, or maintain, or to readjust or change the boundaries of any 
European nation or other powers which may be either directly or in- 
directly involved in or affected by the war—all such questions are not 
considered cause or causes to continue to wage war 

ple if the ranties and principles herein declared shall be ac- 
nowledged a established, 

Third. The independence and integrity territorlally and politically of 
all nations at war shall be recogni and secured in any treaty of peace 
concluded; no smalier State shall be despoiled of territory nor op- 
pressed in such terms of peace, but shall be jointly guaranteed the 
right of separate existence and development peaceably to pursue with- 
out interference its own course. 

Fourth, The high seas of the world beyond marginal or territorial 
waters of nations are declared to be of common right and open to all 
civilized powers without exclusive right or authority claimed or ex- 
ercised and without any restrictions in their free navigation except 
such as shall be imposed and applied by the laws of civilized power and 
such as are incident to 2 te search, seizure, and capture consistent 
with the laws of humani eretofore announced by the President. 

th. Blockades of and creation of war zones on the high seas to 
the exclusion of neutrals as practiced by Germany shall be abandoned 
and not resumed nor insisted on by any of the nations concludin 
peace, and the principle shall be announced and adhered to by wack 
nations that the high seas are not subject to blockade or similar inter- 
ferences by any nation or nations. 

Sixth. Submarine warfare as now conducted shall be declared piracy 
and be abandoned and prohibited for the future except within the 
territorial or marginal waters of the respective nations of the world. 

Seventh. The nations concluding peace shall bind themselves in the 
event of future wars that vessels shall not be sunk on surrender or 
capture if the persons so captured submit, unless provision be made 
for the safety of passengers and crew and all who shall surrender and 
be made or shall themselves offer to be made prisoners of war shall 
be deemed such; nor shall any such persons taken at sea be denied 
such safety or be abandoned to perish by the elements. 

Eighth. War shall not be waged against civillan, noncombatant 
population, not being in fortified or military posts, nor shall hospital 
agencies on land or sea be subject to &tack or injury. 

Ninth. Water courses, food, and edleal supplies shall not be 
poisoned, nor shall poisonous instruments, implements, or means be 
employed in waging war. 

enth. An enemy on land or sea who in good faith ceases all further 
combat and yields to his captor shall be deemed a prisoner of war ane 
thereafter guaranteed safety and humane care and treatment. 


y the American 
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Eleventh. Restoration and surrender shall be made of terri taken 
and occupied by military or naval force; the rehabilitation of 
and other like devastated territory shall be guaranteed and had at the 
JAGA the terms thereof to be 
set 


joint expense of the nations concluding peace, 
1 zsa d 
Twelfth It is hereby declared not to be the 78 of the American 
pie to wage war, either severally nor jointly, for conquest or sub- 

3 nor is it . to seize or annex the territory of any 
enemy nation, nor to enforce the payment of indemnities therefrom, 
nor to wage war merely to enable other nations so to do, nor is it the 
purpose of the American ple to make themselves or any other on 
the dominat: or controlling force in Europe or elsewhere, 

‘Thirteenth. It is declared that the American people are now waging 
war solely for the purpose of establishing hereniver a permanent E 
freedom of the seas, and the recognition of such humane principles as 
are announced by the President, and to prevent in the future the 
aggression by stronger nations upon weaker ones or the conquest, dis- 
memberment, or di m of such weaker nations. f 

Fourteenth. The conclusion of a treaty of peace shall provide rea- 
sonable and just limitations upon armaments and for the joint action 
of the signatory nations and the employment of such limited arma- 
ment oniy in the necessary defense of such united nations against the 
aggression of any nation or nations. All treaties made by such sig- 
natory nations shall be public to such nations, and no secret negotia- 
tions, understanding, or treaty shall be entered into by or between 
such signatory nations nor with any other nations, and all such 
treaties so concluded shall be 9 and binding upon such nations 
until the same shall be changed, modified, or abrogated oe joint 
consent of the nations so entering into such treaty or trea’ 

Fifteenth. Such powers as have now pledged themselyes to free any 
people or peoples who were formerly an independent nation or nations 
and reco e or create independent governments therefrom shall — 
form their pledge and the rehabilitation of smaller states or nations 
on the basis of independence and sovereignty within their own terri- 


torles shall be made and guaranteed by peaceable negotiations and 
their renin d provided for in any treaty o ce concluded. 
Sixteenth. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


confer with the official representatives of the European nations called 
the Allied Nations” to ascertain whether the principles herein enun- 
ciated meet with the approbation of said powers with a view to the 
issuance of a joint statement in more definite terms as to the aims of 
the allied nations in prosecuting war with the end in view that 
peace agreements may be reached and to communicate to the Senate 
the reply of said allied nations. 

Seventeenth. For the establishment and maintenance of the fore- 
going principles the United States of America is willing to and is 
waging war and will continue to do so in the most effective-way with 
all its resources and powers until a just peace shall be established in 
accordance with these declarations. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
under the rule, 


The resolution will go over 


WAR AND PEACE. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I tender a resolution, which I 
ask may be read and lie on the table after being read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 116), as follows: 
Whereas the United States is at war with the Imperial German Gov- 
. ernment, caused by acts of aggression upon the United States by the 
said Imperial German Government ; ~ 
Whereas by the Constitution of the United States and the laws there- 
under the President of the United States is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy and during war is made the Director in Chief 
of all movements of war or peace; and 

Whereas it must be presumed that by virtue of the position of the 

President of the United States and his privileges and opportunities 

he has all reliable information upon which . course for 

war or ce could be undertaken when the for such move was 
appropriate and profitable: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American peo le are assured by the Senate of thè 
United States that so soon as re e conditions make possible for peace 
warring nations which the United States could direct or 
pt Ru for which America entered 

the United 8 


volyes upon him. 

Mr. LEWIS. This resolution is tendered as a substitute for 
resolutions on a similar subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on 
the table and be printed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN (S. DOC. NO. 78). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] before the 
Florida State Bar Association at Jacksonville, Fla., August 11, 
1917, at a convention to which the public were invited. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MEMORIAL ON JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER. 


Mr: HARDING. Mr. President, I have here, forwarded to me 
by Hon. Judson Harmon, formerly Attorney General of the United 
States and a former governor of Ohio, a very fitting and beaut!- 
ful memorial, prepared by a very distinguished committee, and 


read a few weeks ago before the Bar Association of Cincinnati, 
as a tribute to the memory of the late Senator Joseph Benson 
Foraker, who was for 12 years a very capable and courageous 
and helpful and honored Member of this body and one of the 
very distinguished statesmen of his time, f 
_I should like permission to embody this very appropriate 
memorial in the Recorp as à mark of the Senate’s approval, 
and thereby preserve the tribute paid to one who gave such 
notable service as a Member of this body. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The memorial referred to is as follows: 

MEMORIAL, 

Joseph Benson Foraker was born on a farm in Highland 
County, Ohio, July 5, 1846. His militant patriotism took him, 
at the age of 16, to the battle fields of the Civil War as a pri- 
vate soldier. His rise to the rank of captain at the age of 20 
was wholly due to a personality which must even then have 
been unusual. 

There can be no doubt that if the call to arms had not come 
when it did his active spirit, animating high natural abilities, 
would have pushed him early to distinction, but it is diffieult 
to say what direction his career would have taken if he had 
entered upon it through the ordinary portals of peaceful times. 

As it was, he first put on the gown of the college student 


when he put off his uniform, graduating at Cornell University“ 


in 1869, after taking the earlier part of his course at the Ohio 
Wesleyan. f 

He studied law with Judge James Sloan at Hillsboro, Ohio, 
and commenced practice in Cincinnati in 1869 as partner of 
Judge P. J. Donham, who was soon succeeded by L. C. Black. 

The eagerness of the people to show gratitude to the de- 
fenders of the Union made certain the early entry into public 
life of one with the glamor of heroism about him, who had 
for that life both rare qualifications and strong inclinations. 
So we find him nominated for governor of Ohio when he was 
only 37 years old and commencing the first of his two suc- 
cessive terms in that office when he was only 39. 

Five years after their expiration he was elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, where he served two full terms. 

He took a leading part in the State and National conven- 
tions of his party for almost 30 years. And always, in or out 
of office, he was active in the study and discussion of public 
affairs. 

The result was a national reputation as a public man, which 
came early and endured throughout his life. This naturally 
outgrew and overshadowed his ability and standing as a lawyer, 
though these played no small part in winning and maintaining 
his high rank among the statesmen of his time. 

His work and fame in these broader fields belong to the his- 
tory of Ohio and the Nation. It is for the bench and bar to 
express and record their appreciation of his professional quali- 
ties and their esteem for his traits as a comrade in a calling 
which, more than any other, thoroughly tests and fully reveals 
the abilities and character of those who follow it. 

Like that of many who came to the bar soon after the Civil 
War, his preparation was scanty, judged by present standards. 
He was conscious of this lack and worked diligently to supply 
it. He grasped legal principles quickly and wielded them with 
skill and precision. He had unusual ability to seize essential 
facts and make them dominant. His conclusions were reached 
by clear and comprehensive reasoning and always found forcible, 
orderly, lucid, and persuasive expression. He was eminent in 
all the qualities of the advocate, including firm belief in the 
justice of the cause he espoused. 

He was by nature impetuous and high-spirited. He had the 
true warrior temperament. He seemed to delight In the con- 
flicts of the forum, as he had done in battle, doubtless because 
he realized, consciously or unconsciously, that there he shone 
most brightly. Yet he was never unfair or discourteous, and 
his thrusts, even under provocation, did not break the rules of 
honorable combat. 


After nine years of general practice, which took him well 


along the road to eminence at a bar which then ranked unusually 
high among the lawyers of the entire country, he was elected 
judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati when only 32 years 
old. His associates were Judges Force and n. He dis- 
played judicial qualities Which led to general regret when his 
service ended. But his active temperament did not take kindly 
to the confinement of the bench and his health became impaired, 
seriously as was then feared. So he resigned at the end of 
two years. ~ 

After his recovery and several months spent in travel and re- 
cuperation, he resumed practice with L. C. Black, 


1917. 


A few months later, on the recommendation of the bar, the 
governor tendered him an appointment as judge of the supreme 
court. This he felt compelled to decline. 

His firm soon had a large and successful practice, which was 
rapidly growing when he was elected governor in 1885. After 
four years in that office he formed a partnership with L. C. 
Black and Nathaniel Rockhold, the latter being succeeded by 
€. A. Bosworth. He practiced alone, however, for several years, 
2 success, until he took his seat in the Senate, Mare 
4. 1897. £ 

The 12 years he served in that body were crowded with 
public business of the greatest importance. This related, among 
other things, to finance, war, regulation of industry and com- 
merce, the ucquisition and government of distant islands with 
inhabitants strange in race, language, and ideas, and the joining 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a great canal. In discus- 
sion and legislation upon all these subjects he bore an active and 
useful part, bringing to bear, with his shining abilities, 
outcome of deep study and broad research. > 

In 1909 he returned to his home and practice in Cincinnati. 
His partners at various times were Miller Outcalt, Walter L. 
Granger, Charles E. Prior, and his brother, James R Foraker. 
His firm had an extensive business, much of it of an important 
character. But after several years he again practiced alone, 
gradually reducing his activity until of late failing health led 
to almost complete retirement, 

He died at his home May 10, 1917. 

But for these long and frequent interruptions of his profes- 
sional career his industry and abilities would beyond doubt 
have placed him among the very few whose fame has extended 
beyond the ranks of the profession in which it was won. He, 
nevertheless, achieved a very high reputation as a lawyer. 

His friendships were true and lasting, and forensic encounters, 
however keen, bred. with him no personal animosities. To those 
who knew him in professional and private life he will always 
remain in memory a brilliant but gracious and wholesome figure, 
generous, sympathetic, considerate, courteous. and loyal. 

Judson Harmon, L. C. Black, Miller Outeult, M. L. 
Buchwalter, Charles B. Wilby, Ferdinand Jelke, 
David Davis, Sherman T. McPherson, Ellis B. 
Kinkead, George H. Warrington, Lawrence Max- 
well, George Hoadly, committee. 


BIBLE READING. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I noticed in the morning 
paper the following letter from the President of the United 
States, and will ask the indulgence of the Senate while I read 
it into the Recorp: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


The Bible is the word of life. I beg that 2 will read it and find 
this out for yourselves—read, not little snatches here and there, but 
long passages that wil! really be the read to the heart of it. You will 
tind it full of real men and women not only but also of thiags you have 
wondered about and been troubled about ail your life, as men have been 
always; and the more you read the more it will become plain to you 
what things are worth while and what are not, what make men 
happy—loyalty, right dealings, the truth, to give 
everything for what they think thelr duty, and, most of all, the wish 
that they may have the real approval of the Christ, who gave every- 
thing for nd the things that are guaranteed to make men un- 
happy—selfishness, cowardice, greed, and everything that is low and 

e Bible you will know that it is the 


mean. When you have read 
Word of God, because you will have found it the key to your own heart, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


your own happiness, and your own duty. 

This, Mr. President, is a message which the President of the 
United States sends to the soldiers and sailors of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. I want to commend with all my 
heart these wise words of advice. I trust that the soldiers and 
sailors may follow the advice of the President—read the Bible 
with minds open and hearts ready to receive the Spirit of 
Christ, and that they may become imbued with the altruism 
of brotherly love, which characterized His holy life. 

Not only would I commend this message which the President 
of the United States sends to these men, who are to give their 
lives in defense of the Nation’s flag, but I trust that it may be 
also conyeyed to the rulers of the world. The present unfor- 
tunate period of the world's history marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the Govgrnments of the earth in which all Governments, 
with the possible exception of Switzerland, are controlled by 
rulers other than the people, whose toil produces the wealth 
of the country, maintains its commerce in time of peace, and 
sacrifice their lives in time of war. The people have not been 
consulted about this world war—they were not consulted when 
the war began, and I am afraid that their wishes will not be 
heeded as to the time that this war shall come to an end. But 
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if the hearts of the rulers of the world shall be thoroughly im- 
bued with the Spirit of Christ, this fearful war, which is an 
impeachment of our civilization and gives the lie to our pre- 
tended faith in the Prince of Peace, will come to an end. 
May the spirit of love which illuminated and glorified the 
life of the Man of Galilee hasten the day when peace and good 
fellowship shall exist throughout the nations of the-earth. 


i TREASURY DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 


Mr. SWANSON and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize the construction 
of a building for the use of the Treasury Department. This is 
the bill which the Senate discussed one whole day and on the 
passage of which the yeas and nays were ordered and taken. It 
will require only a roll call; there will be no discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator from Virginia satisfied that 
the bill will not be discussed? 

Mr. SWANSON. There can not be any discussion on the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is the case, I shall not object. 

Mr. SWANSON. A roll call is all that is required on it. y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
moves to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2477. 

Mr, POMERENE. What is the calendar number of the bill, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is calendar No. 81. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand the parliamen- 
tary situation of the bill, as soon as it is before the Senate 
all the Senate will be called upon to do will be to vote upon the 
passage of the bill. 

3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. To vote on the passage of the 

Mr. SMOOT. The yeas and nays having been ordered and 
once taken developed the lack of a quorum. 

. pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
0 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before we vote upon the 
bill I want to move to strike out section 2. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is impossible to do that, because the bill 
has been read the third time, and the question is on its passage. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was temporarily called out of the Cham- 
ber, and had intended to make that motion before that stage was 
reached. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is it not true, under the rules of the 
Senate, that although a demand has been made and sustained 
for the yeas and nays until the roll call actually begins discus- 
sion is in order, 1f Senators desire to discuss tbe bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
condition of the bill is this: The yeas and nays had been or- 
dered and the roll was called and developed the lack of a quorum, 
The bill had been ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and read the third time, and the question was on the passage 
of the bill. ‘The bill is therefore not now subject to amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think the Chair prob- 
ably does not realize what is the effect of the adjournment 
without the passage of the bill on the parliamentary situation. 
The Senate adjourned without passing the bill. The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has again to move to take it up. 
When he does that, it can not return to any such parliamentary 
situation as claimed. I am for the bill and will support it, but 
I do not want any such precedent as that established. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggested that question and tried to have 
that contention adopted last Saturday, but the Chair decided 
that when the bill is taken up it.is taken up exactly in the 
status in which it was left when last considered by the Senate, 

Mr, HARDWICK. I do not think that any such ruling as 
that should stand as the judgment of the Senate, because it is 
not in accordance with the rules of the Senate, in my opinion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
such a ruling was made when the motion was made to take the 
bill up, and will therefore hold in accordance with that ruling. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If that is made as a ruling, I expect to 
enter an appeal, because it is not, in my opinion, the rule of the 
Senate and it is not the rule of any parliamentary body on 


earth, and I do not want any such precedent as that estab- 
lished in y until the Senate understands it. If a ma- 


jority think that way, they think differently frora what I do. 


o et 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Georgia that that has been the universal practice of the 
Senate ever since I have been a Member o2 this body. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘Then it has been done simply as a matter 
of consent, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I remember a number of cases similar to 
the present. one where a situation developed exactly as in this 
case. The yeas and nays were ordered, the roll was called, 
and it developed that there was no quorum present; an ad- 
journment was taken, and it was ruled at that time that after 
the roll call, having been begun upon the passage of a bill, 
there could be no amendment offered to the bill and no discus- 
sion upon the bill; and I think that ruling was right. There is 
nong for the Senate to do under the rules but to vote on the 

ill. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. ' 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, an adjournment of the Senate 
can never change the legislative position of a bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator this question: 
If that is true, why does not the bill come up automatically? 
Suppose the motion of the Senator from Virginia were defeated 
this morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill, under the rules, can not come up 
automatically, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Therefore it has not any status. 

Mr. SMOOT. It comes up in its regular order the same as 
all other bills will do or by vote of the Senate as this bill did. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if this motion prevails, 
if the Senator will pardon me; when it prevails, and not till 
then. That is the reason why the Senator is wrong, as a matter 
of logic. For the one instance which the Senator thinks he 
remembers, I think I could recite a hundred instances in the 
parliamentary history of this country where the exact opposite 
has been held, if I had the time to get them up. 

Mr. SMOOT. This has been the universal practice of the 
Senate, and I think an examination of the precedents will sus- 
tain my statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want to see any such practice 
as that established, not with my consent, at least. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson]. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that this matter is open 
for discussion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the universal ruling of this body has been that it is not. This 
motion, however, is not debatable until 2 o’clock. The motion 
before the Senate is that of the Senator from Virginia to take 
up the bill for consideration. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2477) to authorize the construction of 
a building for the use of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move to amend the bill by striking out 
section 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to vote for the 
Senator’s amendment, but I do not believe that in the present 
parliamentary position of this bill a motion of that kind can 
be entertained by the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order that no discussion 
or amendment is in order on the bill and that the only thing 
in order is to call the roll. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In accordance with. the 
precedents of this body the Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. HARDWICK. From that decision of the Chair I desire 
to enter an appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
appeals from the decision of the Chair, 

Mr. HARDWICK. And on that appeal I wish to address the 
Senate. i 

Mr. President, it must be perfectly obvious to every Senator 
present- that as a matter of logic, as a matter of reason, and as 
a matter of common sense, no such parliamentary status as 
has been claimed for this bill can exist in this or any other body. 
I challenge any Senator to point to an instance where such a 
procedure has been followed if the point was made and urged. 
I should be glad to see it. Of course, by common consent we 
might do that; and I want to say that, so far as this bill is 
concerned, I would not object to it; I have no desire to discuss 
it; but I am unwilling to see the Senate, unless it wants to do 
so after it understands the question, take any such stand as 
this, adopt any such precedent as this, or put itself in any such 
position as this. 

Now, what is the contention? That some days ago during 
“i Tonus hour the Senator from Virginia was in charge of 

s bill—— a 


Mr. SWANSON: Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken, 
The bill was made the unfinished business and it obtained a 
certain status as the unfinished business, its consideration hav- 
ing been moved after 2 o’clock. As the unfinished business it 
had been amended, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and read a third time. The question then was on its passage, 
and the yeas and nays had been ordered. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, let me submit this to the Senator: 
Was it ever displaced as the unfinished business? 

Mr. SWANSON. It was displaced when the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simsons] moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the revenue bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That makes no difference. Of course, I 
would concede, because I think it would be right, if it had re- 
mained the unfinished business until this moment that there 
might be some merit in the contention; but the proposal that a 
bill, even if it is the unfinished business, can be brought up in 
this body during the morning hour and the roll can be called 
on it, and because the roll call discloses the absence of a 
ee and it is necessary to adjouen without passing the 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I rise to make a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Rule XX, under the heading Questions of 
order,” states: 

When an a peal is taken, any subsequent question of order which 
may arise before the decision of such appeal shall be decided by the 


Presiding Officer without debate; and every appeal therefrom shall be 
decided at once, and without debate. 


Mr. HARDWICK. That does not refer to this question, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr, HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, Mr. President, an appeal from 
a decision of the Chair is to be decided by the Senate without 
debate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The rule authorizes debatable an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, Mr. President, and is a novel 
proposition to assert in any parliamentary body that an ap- 
peal from a decision of the Chair can not be debated. The 
Rules of the Senate expressly provide otherwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to Rule XX, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. Even that rule provides other- 
wise when it is carefully read. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of order that no debate on 
the appeal or anything else is now in order. The only thing 
in order is the continuance of the call of the roll, which has 
once been begun, as I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has so decided. 

Mr. LODGE. I so understand; but if appeals can be taken 
and debated the ruling is worthless. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Rules of the Senate provide that ap- 
peals from decisions of the Chair may be debated. Senators 
will not gain anything as to any bill by any such course as they 
are undertaking to pursue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only endeavoring to observe the rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to observe the rules; but certainly 
the Senate has a right to decide whether or not a decision is 
correct, and Senators have a right, as old as this body itself, to 
be heard on that question. The rule is clear, and the practice 
of the Senate has been uniform with respect to that matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that as 
another point of order has been made, that had better be dis- 
posed of, so that we may proceed in regular order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The point of order pending now is 
whether or not the appeal is debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah made 
a point of order which the Chair can not sustain, and over- 
rules. As to the point of order made by the Senator from 
Georgia, so far as Rule XXVIII is concerned, the appeal is cer- 
tainly debatable in the judgment of the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought so; and I did nat think anybody 
thought otherwise, except the Senator from Utah and possibly 
the Senator from Massachusetts; and the opinion of either one 
of them is of little concern to me on this question. 

This is the proposition: The Senate had this bill under con- 
sideration. It is true at that time it was the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate, but since then it has been displaced as the 
unfinished business, and whatever privilege or special status 
it had as such has been lost and destroyed. The roll is called; 
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the roll call discloses the absence of a quorum, and the Senate 
adjourns without acting on the proposition one way or the 
other; it is left up in the air; it ean only be taken up again 
and given renewed vitality by other and affirmative action of 
the Senate. Yet Senators are here insisting that the Senate 
when it takes that action gives life to a thing that is dead 


the United States to cite any t that 
monstrous proposition as that. On 2 it seems to me 
utterly absurd. 

Are we to vote for or against a motion by the 
Senator from Virginia with the foreknowledge that all we can 
do if we adopt his motion is either to pass or defeat his bill, 
with every “i” dotted just as it is and with every “t” crossed 
just as it iss Is the Senate to be bound and gagged, without 
either the right of discussion or amendment? I think not. 
It is utterly unreasonable; it is utterly unsound; and, with 
all deference to some of my friends who arn nk they remem- 
ber, out of the plenitude of long service in this bedy, prece- 
dents otherwise, I should like to see those eee 


manifest absurdity. 
have to do who did not care to risk having his bill amended 
in the Senate would be to get it up some time when there was 
a slim attendance and get a roll call on it, and then have an 
adjournment and force the bill, without the possibility of either 
amendment or discussion in the Senate, to be taken up and 
adopted either as it is or not at all. That is not the object 


or to put ourselves in any such position as that. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from 

uses rather strong language and speaks of the absurdity of the 
present parliamentary situation; but it seems to me the absurdity 
is on the side of his contention. Let me state this case. The 
Senate considered this bill for nearly a day; it considered it, as 
in Committee of the Whole, as the unfinished business. 

being considered as in Committee of the Whole amendments 


the Senate, and, after voting on amendments, it was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
and the question came en its passage. These stages had 
gone through by the Senate after nearly a day's discussion 
argument. All that had been done, and the rule is clear 
after a bill has been ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 


consideration of this bill; that was the action of the Senate. 
There must be some conclusion of action in every parliamen 
body, or else it never would conclude anything. After the Senate 
has acted there is but one way its action can be nullified, and 
that is by a reeansideration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How could the Senate act with less than a 
quorum present and with that point appearing of record? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, there was a 
quorum during the consideration of the amendments; there was 
a quorum which yoted to report the bill from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate; there had to be a quorum on the vote 
to have the bill engrossed for a third reading and read the third 
time; and the record shows that on several votes a quorum was 
present. Now the Senator comes in here and says, after the 
Senate has acted, after it has discussed a measure, after it has 
been reported out of the Committee of the Whole to the Senate, 
after it has been ordered engrossed for a third reading and read 
the third time, that that amounts to nothing. The rule is 
clear 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator to refer to a 
precedent? 

Mr. SWANSON, Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The precedent seems to sustain the con- 
tention of the Senator from Virginia and the ruling of the Chair 
up te this time. On page 28 of Gilfry’s Precedents, paragraph 
18, there appears the following: 


4 


On motion by Mr. Hale, 
The te to consider, as in Committee of ihe Whole, the 
bill (S. 2263) to require the pr ee i — of vessels of the ies 
States for e 8 and the amendment having been 
pill further amended on the motion of Mr. Mc- 
and the motion of Mr. Allison. 


on motion by 
yeas were 12 and the nays were 30, 
Mr. Teller, 


3 bang desired by wp tom of the rer ae pees 


number at ——— voting ee constituting aq 5 the Pre- 
Officer (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair), directed the roll to be 
when 48 Senators answered to their names. 
uorum being present, on motion by Mr. Hale, 
Ex — — a bill as amended be rinted. 
Mr. Hale, at 4 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m. the Senate 


the following day Feb: 27, . — — Mr. Hale, the 
Senate resumed. ram <b Committ — the le, the 7 — of the 


bill 8. 2263. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Carmack to recommit 
bill to K Committee on Commerce, the President pro tempore (12 
Frye be immediately resumed without 


> held that the roll call should 
debate or other intery: business. 

The roll was called, and the question was determined. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the Constitution provides that when one-fifth of the Mem- 
bers request a yea-and-nay vote on a question it must be had. 
One-fifth of the Members of the Senate ordered a yea-and-nay 
yote at the stage when this bill was on its ge some days 
ago. I thought pessibly I could get rid of that situation by 
securing unanimous consent, and I wanted to ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with the yea-and-nay vote on the measure; but 
after looking into the question and consulting others, it became 
apparent that it was impossible, even by unanimous consent, to 
get rid of the constitutional provision requiring the roll te be 
ealled after it had once been ordered. 

There is another rule—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield in a minute. There is another 
rule which says that when the first name on the roll has been 
called and answer made, nothing else can be done but to con- 
tinue the calling of the roll. On the question of the passage of 
this bill the roll had been called. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The requirement as fo calling the roll 
does not extend from day to day. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the requirement whenever the ques- 
tion comes up for consideration. I brought this question up 
on last Saturday, when the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis} 
was in the chair, and he ruled as I have indicated. I knew at 
that time there was no quorum present, and I was very anxious 
to get the measure in such a position that it could be discussed 
and argued and amendments offered; but what is the reason of 
the ruling? It is because when a bill comes up for considera- 
tion it is in exactly the status that the Senate has put it. The 
Senate put this bill in the status of being out of the Committee of 
the Whole, in the Senate, engrossed and read a third time, and 
ordered the yeas and nays on it; and, as I understand, when it 
again comes up for consideration, if it is ever considered again, 
it comes up precisely in the status that the Senate had decided 
it should occupy. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. I hesitate to express any opinion after the 
severity with which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK } 
has spoken of my opinion on parliamentary law. We can not 
take up a bill at any other stage except that at which we left it. 
Nothing is better settled than that; and if you take it up at the 
stage where the roll was being called, in my judgment—and@ 
precedents in the House and Senate will be found to sustain 
it—nothing can interfere with the calling of the roll when that 
has once been begun, no matter whether a day or a month has 
intervened. There is a precedent of the House, which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has, where there was an interval 


Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwicx] claims that there has been no precedent for this 
decision. It has been the universal practice in the Senate to 
hold as the Chair held the other day and as the Chair has held 
to-day ; and I find, in looking over the precedents of the House, 
two decisions in point on this question. They are very short, 
and I should like to read them, if I may. 
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When a parantaa vote on a bill falls for lack of a quorum, the 
order for the yeas and nays remains effective whenever the bill in 
comes before the House. May 10, 1886, a District of Columbia day, 
the House was considering the pill (H. R. 7083) to incorporate the 
trustees of the Young Women's Chris Home, in W. on, D. C., 
and on the passage, the yeas and nays having been ordered, there were 
145 yeas, 1 nay; no quorum. 

The House then adjourned. 

On June 14, 1886, District of Columbia business being again in 
order, Mr. John S. Barbour, of Virginia, called the bill up ears and 
a Sd ge may for debate was made. ; 

‘he aker said: 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the 8 of the bill, and they 
were taken, but no quorum appeared. If the yeas and nays are 
dispensed with, it must be by unanimous consent. 


Again: 


On August 28, 1890, the Speaker stated the pending question to be 
on the appeal of Mr. WIlLIAM E. Mason, of Illinois, from the decision 
of the Chair, made or the 26th instant, that the bill of the House 
(H. R. 11568) defining lard, also imposing a tax upon and regulatin 
the manufacture and sale importation, and exportation of compoun 
lard, was the pending business before the House, on which appeal the 
yeas and nays had been ordered, and on which no quorum voted. 

Mr. Benjamin A. Enloe, of Tennessee, made the point of order that 
this day having been assigned to the Committee on Labor, the bill 
named should go over as unfinished business until to-morrow or Mon- 
day, or such subsequent time as unfinished business might be properly 


considered. 
The Speaker declined to entertain the ? int of order on the ground 
ng— 


that the question raised was the one pen 

And ordered the roll to be called. 

I hope the ruling of the Chair will be sustained. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to say a word, perhaps not so 
much either for or against the point of order that has been 
raised as on the merits of this particular bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that debate is out of order. I should like to reply, but unless 
there is to be general discussion I must insist upon the point of 
order. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. I am going to find out 
whether the usual latitude of debate is going to be allowed here 
or not, 

Mr. LODGE. Not at this stage. 

Mr. SWANSON, I should like to reply to the Senator, but 
I insist that the rule says that when the yeas and nays are 
ordered nothing else is in order. I insist that the roll shall be 
called. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have been perfectly frank 
in stating my position about this matter, and I do not, by means 
of any subterfuge, pretend to discuss a point of order when I 
have something else in mind. I want that distinctly under- 
stood; but I know what latitude has been given to debate in 
these particular matters, and I propose to discuss the merits 
of this bill for about one minute, if I may be permitted to do 
so. If not, I will submit to any ruling the Chair may make; 
but that is what I intend to do. 

Mr. SWANSON. I raise the point of order that discussion 
on the merits of the bill is not in order. Unless I can have the 
same privilege, I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order, being 
raised, must be decided without debate. 

The Chair decides that debate on the bill generally is not 
now in order. The Chair can not, however, control the action 
of any Senator in making statements in regard to anything. If 
a question which is debatable is before the Senate, the Chair 
can not be responsible for what a Senator says. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I understood that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
made the point of order that no appeal could be taken from the 
ruling of the Chair, and that nothing was in order pending the 
roll call, but proceeding with the roll call, I did not hear when 
there was any ruling. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair overruled. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will yield the floor in 
view of what the President has stated; but immediately after 
this vote is taken I shall have an observation to make with re- 
gard to the employment of extra architects when they are not 
necessary. I do not believe we are in a position where we want 
to go to that extraordinary expense at this particular time. 

Mr. HARDWICK.. Mr. President, just a moment. 

A few seconds ago I felt just a little hurt at some of the 
points of order that were being made, and used some language 
that I rather regret. I have the utmost respect for the opinions 
of both the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Utah, not only on questions of parliamentary law but on all 
questions, and I exceedingly regret the use of any language 
that indicated anything to the contrary. Those Senators, of 


That point of order the 


‘ 
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course, understand that. It was in the heat of debate; and yet 
I do think it is going a good way for Senators of the experience 
and standing of these two Senators to insist that I did not have 
the right to debate this appeal when the express rule of the 
Senate, as uniformly construed by the Senate, is exactly to the 
contrary. 

That is neither here nor there, however. I am willing to ad- 
mit whatever I think is the truth about a matter, and I do 
think that the Senators have done something I did not believe 
was possible. They have submitted some precedents to show 
that the ruling of the Chair is correct. I do not believe it is 
sound in principle, for the reasons I gave the Senate. I will 
venture to say that for the two precedents cited by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] as to the House practice, I can cite 
twenty times that many on the other side of the question. I 
know the House rulings have not always been uniform. I say 
that with some hesitancy, though, because I did got think the 
Senator could find one precedent that way in all the parlia- 
mentary history of this country. ` 

As far as the opinion of Senator Hale was concerned, it is 
true that it was acquiesced in by the Senate; but, as I said a 
moment ago, I think that was done as a matter of common con- 
sent more than anything else, and without any argument of the 
real merits of the question. Still, until I can fortify my position 
with authority that I can not find on the spur of the moment, I 
have no hope of sustaining the appeal; and as I am not willing 
to have it expressly decided by the Senate, after a contest, until 
I am prepared to submit authorities in support of the position, 
I think I shall withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The appeal from the de- 
onon of the Chair is withdrawn. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAT- 
LINGER], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called), I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrroncock] and vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Saursnunx's name 
was called). I transfer my general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Suirh] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. WatsH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Warsa] is necessarily absent on account of illness 


in his family, He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 


Mr, WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
and vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I observe that the senior Senator from Maryland IMr. SMITH], 
with whom I have a general pair, has not voted; but as I am 
informed that if present he would vote as I have done I will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. I do not know how he would vote 
on this question. I transfer my pair with him to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness. He has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Rorrnson] and ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smrirx] is detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 


1917. 
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The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 3 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WannEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Ashurst Hollis Nelson Sh 
Bankhead 3 Overman Shields 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Owen Simmons 
Brady Jones, Wash. Page Sutherland 
Brandegee Kendrick Penrose wanson 
Chamberlain Klug Phelan Thompson 
urtis Knox Pittman Trammell 
Dillingham Lewis- Poindexter Underwood 
Fletcher Lodge Ransdell eeks 
France McKellar Saulsbury 
Gerry Martin Shafroth 
Hardwick Myers Sheppard 
NAYS—16. 
Borah Harding McCumber Smoot 
Calder Kellogg McNary Sterling 
re Kirby New Vardaman 
Gronna La Follette Pomerene Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Broussard Hale Norris Thomas 
Colt Hitchcock Tillman 
Culberson Hughes Robinson Townsend 
Cummins James Smith, Walsh 
Fall Johnson, Cal. Smith, Ga, arren 
Fernald Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Md. Watson 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Smith, Mich. Williams 
Gallinger McLean mith, S. Wolcott 
Goff Newlands Stone 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to explain my vote 
on the bill just passed. 

When this matter was up before I had indicated to a num- 
ber of Senators my intention to move to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the second section, which provides for the employment 
of special architects to have charge of this work. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] at the time was occupying the floor. 
It was thought that the debate would continue for some time, 
and I momentarily stepped out of the Chamber. Meanwhile he 
yielded the floor and the bill was passed from the Committee 
of the Whole and reported to the Senate, and when I returned 
a vote was being taken on the final passage of the bill. 

I voted against the bill because I think it very unwise at this 
time when the Government has a Supervising Architect and a 
corps of assistants whose time could be devoted to structures 
of this kind, to allow them to devote themselves to the building 
perhaps of small post offices throughout the land when their 
time could be devoted just as well to this particular structure. 
I think it was very unwise to provide for the employment of 
special architects on this work, and I beg to indulge the hope 
that when the bill comes before the other House they will strike 
out section 2, which authorizes their employment. 


WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, House bill 4280, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4280) to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other 


urposes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I submit two amendments to the pending bill. 
I ask that they be printed and lle on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I intend to propose to the pending bill. I 
shall not ask to have the amendment read now, but I desire that 
it shall be printed, and printed in the Rxconb, and also that it 
lie upon the table after having been printed in order that I may 
call it up at the proper time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, it 
is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amend by striking out all 1 
from line “ge line 8, . aoe Re ge TEDN EE — 
e oe ee 205, and 206 and insert in lieu thereof: 


> in addition to the taxes under existing laws there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid for each taxable upon 
partnership organized, au or- 


the net income of every corporation an 
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ized, or 
Territory, or 


agi under the laws of the United. States, or any State, 
istrict thereof, no matter how created or organized, 
excepting income derived from the business of life, health, and acci- 
dent insurance combined in one policy issued on the weekly premium 
payment plan, a tax on the amount by which such net income exceeds 
the sum of (a) $5,000 and (b) 8 per cent of the actual capital in- 


vested, as follows: 
of $25,000, 10 per cent. 
ft $25, and not in excess of $50,000, 11 per cent. 
50,000 and not in excess of $75,000, 12 per cent. 
75,000 and not in excess cf $100,000, 13 per cent. 
excess of $100,000 and not in excess of $125 000, 14 per cent. 
125,000 and not in excess of $150,000, 15 per cent. 
150,000 and not in excess of $175,000, 16 per cent. 
excess of 200,000, 17 per cent. 
excess of $200,000 and not in excess of $250,000, 18 per cent. 
“Tn excess of 275,000, 19 per cent. 
“Tn excess of $275,000 and not in excess of $300,000, 20 per cent. 


* 

In excess of $300.000 and not in excess of $400,000, 21 per cent. 
In excess of $400,000 and not in excess of $500,000, 22 per cent. 
In excess of $500,000 and not in excess of $600,000, 23 per cent. 
In excess of a and not in excess of $700,000, 24 per cent. 
“Tn excess of $700,000 and not in excess of $800,000, 25 per cent. 
4 In excess of $800,000 and not in excess of $900,000, 26 per cent. 
In excess of $900,000 and not in excess of 1,000,000, 27 per cent. 
s In excess of $1,000,000 and not in excess of 1.250.000. 28 per cent. 
85 In excess of $1,250,000 and not in excess of $1,500,000, 29 per cent. 
2 In excess of $1,500,000 and not in excess of $1,750,000, 30 per cent. 
x In excess of $1,750,000 and not in excess of $2,000,000, 31 per cent. 
2 In excess of $2,000,000 and not in excess of $3,000,000, 33 per cent. 
2 In excess of $3,000,000 and not in excess of $4,000,000, 35 per cent. 
In excess of $4,000,000 and not in excess of $5,000,000, 37 per cent. 
1 In excess of $5,000,000 and not in excess of $6,000,000, 39 per cent. 
s In excess of $6,000,000 and not in excess of $7,000,000, 41 per cent. 

In excess of $7,000,000 and not in excess of $8,000,000, 43 per cent. 


5 In excess of 
1 In excess of $9,000,000 and not in excess of $10,000,000, 47 per cent. 
7 In excess of $10,000,000, 50 per cent. 

Every foreign 55 and partnership, including corporations 
and partnerships of the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico, shall pay 
for each taxabie year a like tax upon the amount by which its net in- 
come received from all sources within the United States exceeds the 
sum of (a, 8 per cent of the actual capital invested and used or em- 

loyed in the business in the United States, and (b) that proportion of 


5,000 which the entire actual capital invested and used or 8 ° 
a 


in the business in the United States bears to the entire actual ca 
invested ; and in case no such capital is used or employed in the busi- 
ness in the United States the tax shall be imposed upon that portion 
of such net income which is in excess of the sum of (a) 8 per cent of 
that proportion of the entire actual capital invested and used or em- 
ploy in the business which the net income from sources within the 

hited States bears to the entire net income and (b) that proportion 
of $5,000 which the net income from sources within the United States 
bears to the entire net income. 

“ Sec, 202, That for the purpose of this title, actual capital in- 
vested means (1) actual eash paid in, (2) the actual cash value, at the 
time of payment, of assets other than cash paid in, and (3) paid in or 
earned surplus and undivided profits used or employed in the business; 
but does not include money or other property borrowed by the corpora- 
seep partnership. 

“ Sec, 203. That the tax herein imposed upon corporations and part- 
nerships shall be computed upon the basis oF the 9 spe 9 by 
their income tax returns under Title I of the act entitled An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes,’ approved September 8, 
1916, or under this title, and shall be assessed and collected at the 
same time and in the same manner as the income tax due under Title I 
of such act of September 8, 1916: Provided, That for the p of 
this title a partnership shall have the same rivilege with reference to 
fixing its fiscal year as is accorded corporations under section 13 (a) 
of Title I of such act of September 8, 1916: And provided further, 
That where a corporaticn or partnership makes return prior to March 
1, 1918. 5 own fiscal year and includes therein any income 
received during the calendar year ending December 31, 1916, the tax 
herein imposed shall be that proportion of the tax based upon such full 
fiscal year which the time from January 1, 1917, to the end of such 
cytes TAE agit to the full fiscal year. 

t Bec, 204, at corporations exempt from tax under the provisions 
of section 11 of Title I of the act approved September 8, 1916, and 
pag gente carrying on or doing the same business shall be exempt 

rom the provisions of this title, and the tax imposed by this title shall 
not attach to incomes of partnerships derived from ener or from 
personal services. 

“Sec. 205. That every corporation having a net income of $5,000 or 
more for the taxable year making a return under Title I * act 


and 6 (a) of such 

“Sec. 206. Tha administrative, special, and general provisions 
of law, including the laws in relation to the assessment, remission, col- 
lection, and refund of internal-revenue taxes not heretofore specifically 
repealed and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title are hereby 
extended and made applicable to all the provisions of this title and to 


the tax herein imposed, and all provisions of Title I of such act of 
September 8, 1916, relating to returns and payment of the tax therein 
imposed, es, are hereby made applicable to the tax 


5 penal 
required 1 this title. 
- “Sc. 207. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all necessary 
. for carrying out the provisions of this title, and may re- 


uire any corporation or partnership subject to the provisions of this 
a furnish, him with such facts, data, and information as in 


judgment are necessary to collect the tax provided for in this title,” 


) 
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Mr. BANKHEAD addressed the Senate. After haying spoken 
for some time, he said: i 

Mr. President, I have not concluded what I intended to say. 
At a Inter time I shall resume the remarks that I intend to 
make before this question is disposed of. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I do not think there is any more 
important work that Congress has to deal with at this session 
than the revenue bill. The successful termination of this great 
war is bound to depend largely on the countries that have the 
greatest financial resources. How’ we meet the present situa- 
tion—how we are able to manage our financial resources and 
our policy of taxation and raising revenue—is going to be very 
material in the ultimate result. This is proven by all history. 

It really was the economic conditions at the end of the Na- 
poleonic wars that caused the defeat of France. It was Napo- 
leon's continental system that finally was overcome by the Eng- 
lish blockade and which defeated him. 

The Committee on Finance has thoroughly realized this con- 
dition. For 10 weeks we have been at work on the bill. We have 
considered it from all angles, and we have brought in a bill 
that we believe is sound and just, and one that will raise the 
proper revenue on the most advantageous principles, 

Mr. President, the theory upon which this bill is based has 
been more or less of a new departure in taxation. We have im- 
posed the bulk of the taxation on incomes and on excess profits. 
We have done that because we believe that they were best able 
to pay. We have considered that the man who was best able 
to pay the tax and feel it least was the man that should properly 
bear the burden; and on this theory we have placed more than 
three-fifths of the total taxes on incomes and excess profits. 
The income tax, it is estimated, will amount to 8777, 700,000; the 
war-profits tax will amount to $562,000,000, making a total of 
taxes on excess profits and incomes of something over $1,300,- 
000,000. If you add to that the taxes on spirits, fermented 
liquors, and wines, amounting to $207,000,000, and the $11,000,000 
tax on soft drinks, you will find that a very small proportion of 
the revenue is derived from general taxation. * 

Mr. President, I believe that that is a sound principle. I be- 
lieve that it is a principle that is going to be followed in the 
future, and one that has been followed by our allies across the 
seas. The question to be considered is so to place our taxa- 
tion that we will not only raise a great amount of revenue but 
that we will not hamper business, but, rather, allow it to go 
on and improve, and then we shall get more and more revenue. 
In doing that we will aid workingmen, industry, and at the 
same time assist the Government as well as our allies, for 
to-day America is practically the banker of the allied world, 
the country to which all the other powers are now coming, after 
three years of terrific warfare and financial strain. We have 
vast resources, greatly augmented by the last three years of 
prosperity, and these great resources are now going to be used 
to carry on the war. 

The history of other countries shows that the great expendi- 
tures caused by the war will necessarily increase the volume of 
business. There is bound to be a vast amount of capital put 
into business so as to increase it; and as that business increases, 
under the plan that we now have on hand our taxes will in- 
crease, There is going to be a heavy demand in this country 
for money. It will be necessary to sell a large quantity of 
bonds. It is impossible to finance a war of this magnitude on 
taxes alone. We are compelled to raise a large proportion of 
the money by a bond issue, just as in big private enterprises 
one has to borrow money in order to float them, 

Naturally this demand is likely to create a stringency in the 
money market. It is likely to make the rates of interest go 
up unless we deal with it wisely. If we put our war-profits tax 
too high the corporations and the individuals who are engaged 
in business will not have proper opportunity of increasing that 
business. They will have to borrow more money, and the proba- 
bilities are that business will not go forward the way it should; 
and while we may get more revenue the first year of the tax, we 
will get less in the end. 

Mr. President, in putting our tax on the incomes of individ- 
uals we have tried to put it on those that are best able to pay. 
The able Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] showed yesterday 
that over $106,000,000 would be raised on incomes of over 
$500,000. We have put the high surtaxes on incomes above 
$15,000. From there up a cursory examination of the bill 
shows that the taxes are continually increased on a greater and 
greater scale, until finally we reach 33 per cent surtax in addi- 
tion to the 4 per cent normal tax. 

Mr. President, I think the provisions of the income tax are 
well understood. That question has been thrashed out in Con- 
gress ever since 1913, when the first income-tax law was passed. 
I think the men of wealth are willing to pay their share. In 
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fact, I think they are acting in a patriotic manner. I know 
that in my State, which is a large industrial State with much 
wealth, I have not received one protest against the income tax. 
Every right-minded citizen feels that he has to do his share 
and is only too willing to give his money when so many men will 
have to give their lives, 

The next item of the bill which will raise an enormous reve- 
nue and which is open to much more discussion because of its 
novelty is the war excess profits tax. I find from my constitu- 
ents who write to me that many do not understand the provi- 
sions of the bill as it is now before the Senate, This excess 
profits tax is estimated to yield the Government $562,000.000 in 
revenue, It is based on the theory that the corporation, the 
copartnership, or the individual that has received largely in- 
creased profits because of the war should pay a higher propor- 
tion of the tax than the corporation, individual, or copartner- 
ship that has not so benefited. Of course this is a fundamental 
proposition. Whether you believe in that theory or not is 
another question. 

The House proposed last year, and it is now.the law, that a 
tax of 8 per cent should be imposed on profits over 8 per cent; 
and then this year they amended that statute by doubling the 
tax, making it 16 per cent. Of course that would impose a tax 
on all corporations, irrespective of any advantage they have re- 
ceived from this war, and it also imposes a flat-rate tax. In 
other words, the corporation that receives 9 per cent pays 16 
per cent, and the corporation that is making 25 per cent pays 
16 per cent. - 

This does not conform to the surtax theory of the income tax, 
and I do not believe that it is sound taxation. 

But even leaving that question aside, there is a greater diffi- 
culty to be met in the House measure, and that is the imprac- 
ticability of its enforcement. Under the House proviso they 
have tried to define what was capital. They have tried to 
eliminate certain values that are very often used in an endeavor 
to water stock. They have stricken out trade-marks, good will, 
and other things of that sort. 

But, Mr. President, I-do not believe that you can define, even 
according to the proviso of the House bill, what the capital of 
all the corporations in the United States is, and that is what 
is attempted to be done. It may be said that this is the law 
now. It is, and possibly workable to a certain extent when 
the tax is not greater than 8 per cent, but as soon as you 
increase that tax, as soon as you begin to double up your tax, 
there is an added greater and greater incentive for evasion 
through improper capitalization. 

It is a well-known fact that after the bill passed the House 
à great many large corporations throughout the country imme- 
diately took under consideration the question of recapitaliza- 
tion. That would be a very simple matter to do, especially if 
a corporation was a successful one. Stock that possibly had 
been originally selling at par which had increased eight times, 
so it was now selling at eight hundred, could easily be turned 
back to the corporation and new stock given out to replace it, 
and in that way an actual increase of the capitalization of the 
corporation be made. That is only one example of what could 
be done and, in my opinion, of what would be done. 

The result would be, Mr. President, that under the House bill 
there would be continual evasions. There would be all sorts 
of bookkeeping schemes by people who were not patriotic but 
led on by self-interest, and there would also be, in many cases, 
an honest difference of opinion as to what should be considered 
as capital and what not. It would seem to me under the House 
provision there would be endless delay in collecting the tax, 
endless causes of action, endless disruption of business condi- 
tions, and really a falling down in the Government plan of 
taxation. 

Now, your committee, in considering this matter, decided that 
it was not good business policy to rely on such a principle of 
taxation, and that the only practical thing to do was to try and 
arrive at a basis where the excess profits could be collected 
without having to determine the capital stock of practically 
every corporation in the United States. They took the income 
return of corporations that have been made to the Treasury 
since 1909, and then determined that the prewar period should 
be the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, in other words, the years just 
before the war. We could not go very much further back of 
that time because the Treasury Department has no record of 
corporation returns before 1909, when the first corporation-tax 
act was passed, 

With that as the basis, we say that where a corporation has 
been making a certain average during those three years it can 
deduct that from what it makes in the year 1917, and the 
remainder shall be taxed on a graded principle—i12 per cent 
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on the first, 15 per cent, then 16 per sent, and so on, to the 
scale of 50 per cent where the profit exceeds 250 per cent. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will it interrupt the Senator from Rhode Island 
for me, knowing as I do the amount of industry the Senator 
has given to this bill in its preparation, as he is a member of 
the committee, and particularly as to him has been committed 
much of the labor in connection with the excess profits tax and 
the income tax much of the bill shows his work in that respect 
I wish to ask the Senator, can the Senator tell me, without 
taking too much time away and diverting him from his interest- 
ing argument, what difference there is, or the difference, between 
the House bill and the Senate committee bill as to what we call 
franchises and good will, as to how far franchise and good will 
are treated as capital for the purpose of reaching the calcula- 
tion of profit? 

Mr. GERRY. Yes; I will do so. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should be very glad to have the Senator's 
view. It will interest me very much, 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator from Illinois that 
1 the House bill they define actual capital invested as 

‘ollows: 


Sec, 202. That for the 8 of this title, actual capital invested 
means (1) actual cash pe d in, (2) the ac cash value of property 
paid in other than cash, for stock or shares in such corporation or 
partnership, at the time of such ment, and (3) d in or earned 
surplus and undivided 1 u or employed e business: Pro- 
vided, That the good will, including trade-marks and trade brands, or 
the franchise of a 8 or partnership, is not to be included 
in the actual capital invested, unless the corporation or ership 
made payment therefor specifically as such in cash or tangib Property. 
the value of such good will, trade-marks, trade brands, or nchise, 
not to exceed the actual cash or actual value of the tangible property 
paid therefor at the time of such payment. 

I will say to the Senator from Illinois that the House tried 
to define, as I just said before, what capital is, and refuses to 
allow franchises and good will as capital unless it was paid for 
In actual cash or tangible property. We have not defined what 
is capital in the Senate committee bill. We have tried as much 
as possible to get away from that. There are one or two cases 
of which I will speak afterwards where we haye to use the 
word “capital,” but we have not defined it at all. We have 
based our tax on the difference of the income of the corporation 
in the prewar period and the taxable year, and we get that in- 
come from the returns made to the Treasury Department. Just 
to avoid this difficulty is one reason why the Committee on 
Finance adopted the program we are now pursuing. 

Now, Mr. President, while the excess profits of normal corpo- 
rations are determined as every other private interest. There 
are certain corporations that it was necessary to make excep- 
tions for, where the capital used in the business is different 
from the average capital of the prewar period. In other words, 
if a corporation has increased or decreased the amount of its 
capital since the prewar period, then the average net income of 

. the prewar period for the purpose of ascertaining the excess 
profits is assumed to be increased or decreased in the same pro- 
portion. In that case we have to consider capital, but we can 
accept the corporations’ statement as to their capital before 
the war, and on that basis consider the average of the increase 
or the decrease. We would not have to go into a very detailed 
consideration of what the capital of the corporation was. 

Where the average of the net income of a concern for the pre- 
war period was below a normal return upon its investment the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the right to find, if such is the 
case, and if he does find that the ratio between the nef and the 
gross income is such that the business was substantially less 
than the like ratio in the case of representative trades or busi- 
ness, the war profits of such trades or business shall be deter- 
mined as in the case of a new corporation. 

A new corporation or an individual who was not in the busi- 
ness during the prewar period is allowed to take the same aver- 
age as similar trades or business. In other words, if other cor- 
porations engaged in similar trades or business have been earn- 
ing a stated average it is allowed to deduct that from the amount 
of its earnings for the taxable year, and if it is also. found 
that it has not earned 6 per cent in the taxable year then it 
is exempt from the tax. 

Mr. President, the practical working out of this tax shows 
that corporations like United States Steel, which would pay 
only $21,685,000 under the House bill, will pay $76,726,471 under 
the Senate committee bill; that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
would pay under the House bill $7,125,000 and under this bill 
$25,045,090; that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. would pay 
under the House proviso $5,817,000 and under the Senate com- 
mittee bill $14,512,497. The B. F. Goodrich Co. would pay 
$203,000 under the House bill and $1,635,633 under the Senate 
committee bill. The Pennsylvania Railroad would pay no tax 
under the House bill and would pay $1,699,654 under this meas- 
ure. The E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co. would pay $11,240,000 


under the House bill and $35,922,989 under the Senate Finance 
Committee bill. . Under the House provision a very small propor- 
tion of the railroads would pay a tax. Under the Senate bill 
they will pay a fair proportion of the taxes of the country. 

I forgot to state that there is a further exemption. A corpo- 
ration having made less than $5,000 would pay no tax; neither 
would partnerships nor individuals. 

The very learned and able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] called the committee’s attention to the fact that while 
copartnerships and individuals had to pay on their surplus, 
whether employed in their business or not, corporations did not. 
He raised the question of the inequality of this and showed 
that a great amount of surplus was going untaxed. The com- 
mittee realized the justice of the Senator’s claim and tried in 
some way to remedy the inequality. But it was a very difficult 
thing to do, because in the case of the individual you tax him 
whether or not he keeps his surplus; but in the case of the 
corporation, it is only practical to tax the surplus if it is not 
expended. That raised the question as to whether it was sound 
business policy to put a punitive tax on the retention of a 
surplus. 

The committee finally decided that they would try and remedy 
this inequality by raising the corporation tax so that the cor- 
porations will pay a normal tax of 6 per cent and the indi- 
vidual pay a normal tax of 4 per cent. So the corporation has 
a disadvantage of 2 per cent as against the individual, and in 
this way there is some slight equalization. This additional 2 
per cent corporation tax brings in, I think, something like 
$150,000,000 to the Treasury of the United States. 

The committee, though, realizing that great surpluses might 
be retained in order to avoid taxation in the future, retained 
with the idea that when these war taxes were repealed their 
surplus could be distributed, and feeling also that here was a 
source of additional revenue, placed a tax of 10 per cent on all 
surplus: that was not retained to be used in the business or 
could not reasonably be held on the basis of sound business 
policy for future contingencies. 

It also gave the Secretary of the Treasury power to investi- 
gate any corporation that retained a very great surplus and to 
determine whether the amount retained was greater than al- 
lowed by these exemptions, and if he determined that this 
surplus was improperly held, then a tax of 15 per cent was 
placed upon that surplus. 

Mr. President, probably those great corporations would be 
able to pay a tax of 10 per cent on surplus whether they re- 
tained it for their business or not, and it undoubtedly would 
bring in revenue te the Government, but I doubt if that would 
be sound business policy for smaller corporations in which there 
are a few stockholders, whose main income comes from such 
corporations and who would be tempted to distribute their 
surplus unless they had a definite object in view for it. They 
would be liable to run their business on too close a margin, and 
I believe that would impair the industrial activity of the 
country, for it has always been observed in the past, even be- 
fore these war taxes were considered, that sound business cor- 
porations retain a fairly large surplus. The corporationsthat 
neglected to do this was on the downward path and was liable 
to failure. 

If it is said that we are not taxing enough the corporations 
that were receiving large income during the prewar period, it 
will be perfectly simple in the future to raise the normal tax, 
if that is considered wise. 8 

There is no questlon in my mind but that as the war goes on 
and greater and greater demands are made on the Government, 
we shall have to increase our war-profits tax. England started 
with an excess profits tax, the maximum of which was 50 per 
cent, and has now gone to 80 per cent. Our maximum war- 
profits tax is 50 per cent, and I believe that by starting at that 
amount we will allow the corporations to expand their business, 
to comply with the demands that will be continually made upon 
them, and that as they expand their business they will naturally 
increase their profits, and, as I said before, we shall receive 
greater and greater revenue, and the working people of our eoun- 
try will be enjoying more and more prosperity. By waiting now 
we will be able to obtain a very much larger total amount than 
we would if we placed the excess-profit tax at, say, 80 per cent 
at once. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. GERRY, I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator informs the Senate that the 
British war tax started with a maximum of 50 per cent and has 
been increased to 80 per cent. I should like to know what was 
the basis of the tax and in what way the excess war profits were 
calculated in that country upon which the tax was imposed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 
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Mr. GERRY. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 
Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the inquiry of the Senator 
from Louisiana, it is, What is the basis upon which the English 
ascertained the normal profits. for the purpose of exemption? 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was upon the basis of three years—the 
average profits of three years—the taxpayer being permitted to 
select any two of those three years, 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I understood that there was a system of 
selection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the German system. They make 
the earnings of five years the basis, but they require that the 
highest year and the lowest year : 

r. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 
and that is that none of us on this side of the Chamber can 
hear what is going on in this colloquy. But assuming that it 
is very interesting, I think we ought to have a few more Sena- 
tors to listen to it. I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The Senator from North Dakota suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators, an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardi McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Hardwick McNary Simmons 
Br: normy eison moot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. New Sterlin 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Qverman Sutherland 
Calder Kellogg Page mpson 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan ell 
Sititmcha Ki fs Poindexter * 

m r oindex 
Gerr. Sg Kner tte Ransdell — Wü 

olle 

Gam Saulsbury Williams 
Gronna McCumber th 


Mr. SHAFT ROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of sickness 
and to state that he is paired with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. I shall let this announcement 
stand, for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield for a question? 

Mr. GERRY. With F 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand the Senator to say that 
the method of determining the profit on which this tax is to be 
imposed is different from both the German and the British 
system. of ascertaining the same fact? 

Mr. GERRY. It is. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator explain the reason why 
the committee has seen fit to discard both the German and the 
British method and to adopt an entirely new method in 
the sum of money upon which the tax is to be imposed? 

Mr. GERRY, Mr. President, the reason the committee 
adopted this new method was because they found, after a care- 
ful qnalysis of the figures, that it was fairer than the English 
method, under which the average of two out of three years is 
taken; and fairer than the German method, under which five 
years are considered and the high and the low are exempt. It 
was found that our method of taking the average of three years 
was really a fairer method. That was the opinion of the experts 
and the committee. 

Mr. President, in addition to the enormous revenue that we 
are proposing to raise on incomes and wur profits, amounting to 
one billion and over three hundred million dollars, we propose 
to raise a revenue of $207,000,000 from spirits, fermented liquors 
and wines, $56,000,000 from tobacco, and $11,000,000 from soft 
drinks, making a total of something like 51. 600,000,000. 

We believed that these taxes would be the least burdensome 
to the people who are least able to bear taxation; we felt that 
they were fair and that the basis of our bill was sound. To raise 
additional revenue it was decided that we would tax as much as 
possible luxuries and not the necessities of life. Mineral 
waters, sirups, extracts for soda fountains, unfermented grape 
juice, soft drinks of all kinds, and carbonic-acid gas were all 
articles that could be properly taxed, because they were not 
necessities, 

The House had proposed to tax the sale of automobiles. A 
gross tax of that sort is always dangerous, because a gross-sales 
tux may be really a great deal higher than it seems on its face. 
It was found that, although there was a large amount of money 
made by certain automobile manufacturers, nearly 80 per cent 
of the automobile concerns were not working on a large per- 
centage of profit, and that the les tax included in the 


House bill would work a great hardship to those least able to 
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bear it. So we placed a graded tax on automobiles according to 
their value. We provided that the indiviual who owned an auto- 
mobile not greater than $500 in value should pay $5, and if over 
$500 and not over $750 that he should pay $7.50, and so on up 
on a graded scale. a 

The House bill based the yacht tax on the cost price, but it 
seemed wise to your committee that the tax on yachts should be 
so adjusted that in the future it would work to the advantage 
of the Navy. We have therefore placed a tax on yachts based 
on the over-all measurement, so that the larger the yacht the 
larger the amount of tax to be paid, unless the yacht is in the 
service of the United States Government, er unless it is. built 
according to certain plans and specifications of the Navy De- 
partment, in which event it is exempt from the tax. This war 
has shown the great need of yachts and other pleasure vessels 
which may be used in the protection: of our coast and in sub- 
marine warfare and makes such an exemption advisable. They 
have proven a very valuable adjunct to our defense. When you 
take a yacht and put it inte the Navy you are not removing from 
the commerce of the United States one of its carriers, while 
that is what you are doing where a merchantman is com- 
mandeered. x 

We also placed a gross tax on sporting goods, on perfumes, 
on cameras, and articles of that sort that were not necessities, 
and which we felt were able to bear the tax. We imposed a 
low tax, because, as I have already stated, gross-sales taxes are 
always dangerous, and, as a matter of fact, some of the House 
gross-sales taxes; I believe; would have worked havoc to our 
industries, 

I had a letter to-day from a constituent who spoke of the tax 
that was laid on the jewelry industry, which is a very large 
industry in my State and one that employs a great number of 
men. Under this gross-sales tax I feel satisfied that great in- 
justice would have been done to that industry and to the men 
who are engaged in it. If the industry is making a great deal: 
of money it will pay the excess-profits tax, whatever the corpo- 
ration or whoever the individual may be, and in that way I 
feel that we haye met the situation in a very much wiser way 
than by imposing a tax on gross receipts. 

We also struck out the tax on light and heat. I believe, Mr. 
President, that this tax would have borne more heavily on the 
poor of the land than nearly any other tax in the bill. I do not 
believe it was wise to impose it. I can not believe that it hat 
been given proper consideration when it was placed in the 
House bill. 

We imposed a tax on patent medicines because they are in 
the nature of a monopoly and are given certain privileges by 
the Government and are able to bear a fair share of the tax 
burden. 

A tax on admissions to places of amusement, on cabaret shows, 
and on ticket speculators was deemed wise. It was: felt that 
the practice of selling tickets for tremendously increased: cost 
above the price asked at the box office was an evil which could 
be remedied, and also that some revenue could be raised. 

We also placed a tax on opera boxes and a tax on perform- 
ances admission: to which costs above 25 cents. This will not 
affect the moving-picture show where the poor go and where 
they will obtain diversion during these trying times of war. 

A stamp tax on bonds, capital-stock sales and transfers, drafts, 
promissory notes, warehouse receipts, and railroad tickets and 
sources of that kind has also been imposed. These things have 
always been considered proper subjects of taxation. 

As to the stamp tax on checks, we originally had a $5 exemp- 
tion, but I am glad to say it was struck out, because I do not 
think it would have been a benefit to the poor man, for the aver- 
age poor man does not use checks. On the other hand. it would 
have made endless trouble for the banks; it would! have tended 
to a multiplicity of checks, and it would probably have pre- 
vented ‘checks being printed with the revenue stamp affixed. 
T favored a higher stamp tax on checks. I think 2 cents would 
have been better than 1 cent; but the majority of the committee 
thought otherwise. 

A tax on the parcel post is imposed. We did that because 
we put a tax on express packages, and we thought that it was 
a proper way of raising revenue, and that there should not be a 
discrimination made in favor of the parcel post and against 
the express companies. ; 

We also imposed a tax on freight, and on playing cards, and 
on tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar. It was the feeling of your com- 
mittee that the taxes on tea, coffee, and cocoa were very small. 
Tt was the belief that they were so small that the tax would be 
paid by the wholesaler and not transmitted to the consumer, 
They are all import commodities, the profit in them is very 

ge, and the tax can well be paid by the wholesaler, but. even 
if paid by the consumer it will be an extremely light tax. 
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In the case of sugar the tax was placed at a half a cent a 
pound, which means that if a family uses 15 pounds of sugar 
a month the tax for the year will amount to approximately 85 
cents a year, even if the consumer has to pay. This tax, it is 
estimated, will raise a very considerable amount of revenue. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I listened to the explanation of the Senator of 
the reasons for the imposition of a tax upon the parcel post. 
It occurs to me, if the Senator will pardon the suggestion, that 
that is not a proper or a wise subject for taxation. It seems 
to me it strikes at a Government instrumentality. If the Gov- 
ernment improperly or irrationally goes into private business, 
as, for instance, that of hauling freight, it seems to me that it is 
not provident or wise to tax that instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, it is a bad precedent for the Govern- 
ment to tax itself, to tax one of its own instrumentalities; and 
in the second place, as I view the matter, it results favorably 
to the express companies or those who might be in competition 
with the Government. If the Government wants to derive 
revenue from that source—that is, the carrying of parcels and 
commodities—it ought to increase the rates which are imposed 
upon the articles carried by the parcel post, but it ought not 
to resort to a tax upon its own efforts and upon its own instru- 
mentalities. To me it seems very illogical, and I was wondering 
if the committee had considered the thought which I have 
attempted to express. 3 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I think the committee felt as 
I have indicated, that if a tax were placed on the express com- 
panies and a tax were not placed on the parcel post it would 
work a hardship to the express companies; that the only way to 
meet the situation was to treat them both alike. 

Mr. KING. I think probably the Senator has expressed the 
reason which prompted the provision; but has it not occurred 
to the Senator that this proposed legislation will be a bad prece- 
dent and will simply mean that if there were any competition 
between the Government and private parties the Government 
would feel constrained, following this example, to tax its own 
instrumentalities, no matter what the business was, for the pur- 
pose of aiding private enterprise? 

Mr. GERRY. I do not think so. I think that this is an ex- 
ceptional case. We were seeking to raise revenue, and we thought 
that we could raise revenue from the express companies with 
out hardship to the people of the country, and that when we 
did that it was only fair to equalize matters by placing a tax 
also on the parcel post. 

Mr. KING. Could not the same result have been obtained, if 
the Senator will pardon me, by authorizing an increase in par- 
cel-post rates; so that, instead of getting revenue by means of 
a direct tax upon parcel-post transportation, it could be ob- 
tained by means of an Increase in the rates? 

Mr. GERRY. Oh, yes; that could be done. — 

Mr. KING. And thus obviate the bad precedent of taxing an 
instrumentality of the Government. 

Mr. GERRY. That could be done, or we could have taken the 
tax off the express companies; but in that event, of course, 
revenue would be lost, 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GERRY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. In further answer to the question of my col- 
league, I desire to say that the tax on the parcel post is so 
small that the equivalent of it could hardly be placed upon the 
rates charged for the carriage of parcel-post matter; in other 
words, it would not amount to a half a cent in some zones and 
in others it will not amount to a quarter of a cent. Therefore 
the rates could hardly be advanced so that it could be easily 
figured out just what charges should be made from zone to zone 
without increasing the tax upon parcel-post packages more than 
we have done in the bill. e 

Mr. GERRY, Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
IMr. Myers} has offered an amendment exempting charitable 
and religious organizations and also societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children and cruelty to animals from the pro- 
visions of the existing Federal inheritance tax. I believe that 
such an amendment should be adopted. Under the inheritance 
tax as now drafted the tax is imposed on the transfer of the 
estate of the decedent and not upon the individual who receives 


the legacy. 


Under this condition, the tendency is to curtail bequests to 
benevolent institutions of all kinds. I believe that at the present 
time, especially with the heavy income tax, the charitable and 


religious organizations throughout the country are going to suf- 
fer heavily, because it is an old axiom that the first thing a man 
does when he cuts down his expenses is to eliminate part of his 
charitable giving. That undoubtedly will follow now with in- 
creased taxation, and if it follows to any great extent it will 
put increased burdens on the different States and communi- 
ties, 

I believe that the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Montana would go at least a little way toward relieving the 
situation, because, after all, Mr. President, the charitable and 
religious institutions of our country are very great institutions 
for good. Our hospitals and our different organizations for 
relieving the poor are doing work that the Government would 
have to do if they did not, and I believe they are doing it a great 
deal better than it could be done by the Government. I do not 
think for one moment that any sensible man will dispute the 
statement that where persons are working purely from religious 
and philanthropic motives of the highest kind—for example, like 
the Sisters of Charity—they will perform the work with greater 
heart, with greater soul, and with greater ability than the mere 
Government employees. Mr. President, I think that they ought 
to be encouraged. I think church work of that sort ought to be 
assisted, and I believe the people of the country are in favor of 
such action, 

The House bill also contained a 10 per cent tariff increase, a 
proviso that would have greatly affected my State and all the 
industrial States, if not the entire country. I do not believe 
that way of amending the tariff is sound. It can not be defended 
for one moment, because as soon as you start to amend the 
tariff you must do it scientifically and consider each individual 
commodity, A flat raise of this sort of 10 per cent is unscien- 
tific. It is not equitable. It would prove a hardship, and I be- 
lieve it would probably disrupt industrial conditions and in- 
crease the cost of some of the necessities of life. 

The postage rate on first-class mail was raised, and a small 
increase was made in the rate on second-class mail, and a tax 
was imposed on newspaper companies of 5 per cent of their 
profits, with an exemption of $4,000. This was a very difficult 
tax for the committee to handle, because many newspapers in 
the country had been built up on what is really a Government 
subsidy. Many periodicals are carried at a loss under the 
second-class mail rate. Large numbers of these periodicals 
are printed in one section of the country and then widely dis- 
tributed in another. If we had adopted the zone system, as 
was suggested in the House, we would have ruined countless 
publications and newspapers, and I think we would have de- 
stroyed many valuable industries like the farm journals, the 
different kinds of publications that have to do with special 
trades—publications that went intensely into the business life— 
because of the second-class rates. The rates have existed for 
a long time, and if you change those rates so that these publica- 
tions bear their proper proportion of the expense you are going 
to do great harm to many innocent people. To my mind, the 
rates as fixed never should have been placed on the basis that 
they now are; but the fact remains that a subsidy has been 
given, and under those circumstances I do not believe it would 
be wise to increase the rates suddenly, destroying these indus- 
tries, and upset the entire conditions of that trade. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GERRY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that a subsidy 
of more than $80,000,000 to those who use the second-class mail 
service is a very large subsidy to be giving the newspapers and 
magazines—more especially the magazines, because there is 
where the great cost comes—and does not the Senator think it 
would be fairer at this time, when we are necessarily required 
to raise a great deal of money, to take away a part of this 
enormous subsidy that we are giving those who use the second- 
class mail service? As I recall, the provision of the Finance 
Committee increases the cost about $3,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. GERRY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Government now loses, 
to be exact, about $87,000,000, and this provision will reduce the 
loss to about $84,000,000. 

Mr. GERRY. Let me interrupt the Senator. It will reduce 
the loss more than that. For besides the additional rate im- 
posed on second-class mail there is a newspaper tax of 5 per 
cen 


t. 
Mr. McKELLAR, I will say to the Senator that I think there 
is quite a difference between most of our newspapers, at any 
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rate, and others of those who use second-class mail facilities. 
The newspapers within a certain zone of two or three hundred 
miles pay the cost of transportation now, whereas the great 
magazines and the great trade journals, the great advertising 
journals of the country, pay only about one-sixth or one-eighth 
of the cost of transportation. Does not the Senator think it is 
a good time now to cut off a part of this subsidy, when the country 
needs the money as it does? Does the Senator think it is fair 
to put an additional expense of $50.000,000 upon all those who 
pay first-class postage and at the same time grant a subsidy of 
$84,000,000 to the great periodicals and journals of the country? 

Mr. GERRY. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
I do not consider that the system adopted was equitable; and, 
as I have said before, if it were a new proposition it would not 
receive my support; but at a time like this the newspapers and 
magazines of the country are performing a great work. They 
are circulating news, war news and news on general conditions, 
throughout the entire country. They are national in character, 
with the exception of the small journals, small newspapers, and 
county newspapers, to which the Senator has referred. If a 
zone system were adopted, as suggested by the “House, I am 
afraid the result would be that each locality would have to 
publish its own newspaper, and the present publications would 
lose a great part of their national character. However, I am 
not defending the logic of the tax as contained in this bill. 
Briefly, the first-class mail rates were increased in order to 
raise revenue, and it was believed that that would not put a 
great hardship on the people. It was a very general tax that 


could be easily borne. A very slight increase was made in the 


second-class mail rate, and then a tax of 5 per cent was imposed 
upon the net income of newspapers, magazines, or periodicals. 
That will in a way make up for the advantage they have in the 
use of the mails. The tax will apply only to newspapers and 
periodicals that are earning in excess of $4,000 annually, and it 
really is intended to apply only to the prosperous publications. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


again? 

Mr. GERRY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have introduced an amendment that is 
somewhat different from the provision in the House bill—a zone 
amendment. The amendment which I have introduced provides 
that for the first 300 miles the rate shall remain exactly as it is 
now, 1 cent a pound, and then gradually increase until it goes 
up to 6 cents a pound for the farthest zones. This, as the Sen- 
ator will see, is quite different from the first zone, as provided 
for in the House bill. In the first three zones the House bill 
provides for a rate of 2 cents, whereas the amendment which 
I propose leaves it at 1 cent, just as it is now. In other words, 
in the case of the newspapers, for the most part, with very few 
exceptions, the average distance for which they are sent by 
mail is less than 300 miles, and they would pay practically the 
same rate that they are paying now. That is in a measure fair 
for the reason that the newspapers are in a different situation 
from the great trade journals, or journals like the Saturday 
Evening Post and others, It seems to me that we could well 
afford to fix a zone system, leaving the rate as it is on news- 
papers for the most part, and increasing it upon these great 
journals, for instance, like the Saturday Evening Post, to which 
the Government pays more than $1,000,000, or I believe $3,000,000, 
of subsidy every year. 

Mr. GERRY. But the Senator will realize that under this 
bill the Saturday Evening Post, for example, will pay a tax of 
5 per cent on its net income. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I imagine that if the Government contrib- 
uted $3,000,000 to any particular corporation in the country, 
that corporation would be very highly pleased to pay a tax of 5 
per cent on its net income, ; 

Mr. GERRY. I quite agree with the Senator, but we have a 
condition, not a theory, to meet, and the committee has deemed 
this the most reasonable way of meeting it. 

Mr. President, as I said in my opening remarks, the main 
determining factor in this war, if it continues for any length 
of time, will be the industrial condition of the United States, 
our prosperity, and the aid, through our great wealth, that ave 
shall be able to give our allies by our loans. We will send our 
men and we will also do our share, and gladly do our share, in 
the matter of finance. My own State of Rhode Island is a 
little State, but while small in area it is great in industry. 
These income taxes and war-profits taxes will be paid in Rhode 
Island, and we will pay, considering our size, a very large pro- 
portion; but, Mr. President, we will pay it gladly, and espe- 
cially if we believe that in paying it we are doing something 
that will save the lives of many of our men. 1 s 

In the Civil War Rhode Island more than furnished her 
quota in men. She will do the same in this great war, for I 


believe there is no more patriotic State in the Union. She will 
not only furnish the men, but her brains, industrial wealth, and 
ability will be behind the Nation. Bearing our share of the 
taxes gladly, we shall go forward to do all that is possible in 
support of our flag, democracy, and America. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Californta. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yesterday afternoon I was interrupted by a 
parliamentary point which I have since learned was not well 
taken. I desire now to continue my remarks under my right 
to address the Senate on a subject which is not unrelated to 
the pending measure, because the expenditure of the moneys 
which are provided by the revenue bill is of as much concern 
to the Senate as the raising of the revenue itself; and possibly 
a better understanding of the cost of maintaining the Army 
and naval and maritime establishments would do much to en- 
lighten the Senate in determining exactly the amount of reve- 
nue which should be raised. 

Of course we derive our information from various sources. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], on July 18. introduced in 
the Senate a resolution calling upon the President for informa- 
tion concerning the operations of the Shipping Board. A full 
month has elapsed since then, and I am not aware that the 
Senate has received the information for which it asked. 

I am not here to revive in any way the differences which 
arose between the several members of the Shipping Board, 
and which resulted in a change of the personnel of that board. 
In fact, I am disposed to believe that under all the circum- 
stances the President was justified in making what he called 
“a clean slate,” not repudiating if any sense the policy which 
had been inaugurated by the Shipping Board, but in order to 
get a better working membership. There seemed to be some 
friction, and yet the story has not been wholly told. I believe 
that the American people are always eager to get the facts 
and, furthermore, that the American public is-fair minded and 
would be very glad to have a statement from either side of 
the controversy even now, when it is a settled question, and 
one which has passed into history; but the truth of history 
obliges us to give facilities to the gentlemen who have made 
history. 

Only yesterday there was introduced into the Rxconp the 
celebrated treaty of Verona, a document which was negotiated, 
I think, 100 years ago. If that was of suflicient importance 
to spread upon the Recorp of the Senate as a matter not of 
living or vital interest but of historical interest, certainly con- 
temporaneous history has a much greater claim upon our con- 
sideration. 

Of course, I was moved in the first instance, in bringing up the 
matter of the Shipping Board, by reason of the fact that one 
member of that board was a citizen of California, and asked 
this privilege. It in no way conflicted with the wishes of the 
President, because when the President called upon him, in the 
interest of harmony, to send in his resignation, the President in 
that very letter stated that he must look for a verdict from the 
people. It is a pleasant euphemism, perhaps, but still ac- 
cepted by him seriously, that the verdict of the people will 
ultimately be the true verdict, and that there is no way in 
which the public may base its judgment except upon a presenta- 
tion of the facts. 

Mr. Denman was the former chairman of this board, and he 
has delayed making this statement for reasons contained in his 
letter of August 16, a part of which was published in the dally 
press, in which he states that he had been waiting for the new 
board to adopt a policy so that the statements would not lead to 
controversy there. The new board has adopted its policy, and 
he seems free to make this statement. The statement is of help 
to Congress, whose appropriation was being spent, and the peo- 
ple, whose moneys were being spent, and to every administrator 
in Washington, whether buying aeroplanes or munitions or ships 
or building cantonments, who has the public money to spend 
under war-time pressure. 

The Shipping Board, during Chairman Denman’s administra- 
tion, began preparations for a large wooden fleet to carry food 
and munitions to Great Britain and the allies. Seven weeks be- 
fore we declared war on Germany this was done. Mr. Denman 
obtained the lowest price for ship timber of any of the nego- 
tiators with the timber owners—that is, $5 per thousand less 
than the price fixed by the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense—with an alternative in the contract that the 
Government should have the price of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion if it were lower than this figure. In connection with the 
contention made that the differences of opinion were aired in the 
press, and thereby public clamor raised, I call attention to the 
fact that it was not Mr. Denman, but Gen. Goethals, superin- 
tendent of construction, who began the public discussion. I do 
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not criticize that. I believe in publie discussion, and I am glad 

that the general inaugurated it; but the blame must not be laid 

upon the president of the board. 

In the interests of harmony Mr. Denman has issued only such 
statements as would free the board, in the publie estimation, 
from the unfortunate implications which would necessarily 
arise from Gen. Goethals’s statement. To refer Mr. Denman to 
the verdict of the public, and deny him the right to make his 
statement of the facts in the official Rxconn, I contend would 
be an injustice. . 

I shall not do more now, unless the controversy is pressed— 
there should be no controversy ; the only object was to have the 
matter spread in the Recorp, and not to create discussion. I 
shall do no more than to confine myself to submitting a state- 
ment just as made by Mr. Denman: 

“The continued success of the submarines, and the recent de- 
velopment of affairs in Russia, seem to neces that we saro 
entered upon a very long war ”—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I presume he 
is thoroughly familiar with the contents of that long document. 
The Senator knows that the revenue bill is now pending. He 
knows how very Important it is to the country and to its business 
interests that there should be speedy action upon this bill. In 
the interest of time, to facilitate the consideration and final dis- 
pesition of this great measure, I was going to ask the Senator, 
if he is familiar with the contents of that document, if he would 
not be willing to content himself by stating to the Senate exactly 
the substance of Mr. Denman’s statement, instead of reading 
that long document? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the contents, having read it but once, and that yesterday, 
to make a statement that would do justice to the writer of it. I 
thought yesterday, and I still think, that as a matter of courtesy 
to a Senator, in view of all the precedents, unanimous consent 
might be granted by which this document might be printed in the 
Recorp, and so preserved for historical purposes. Objection has 
been made, however. Therefore I will not ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate, unless the Senator from North Carolina 
can give me some assurance that it will be granted. Therefore 
I must proceed in my right to read the document. I have no dis- 
position to do so, but there seems to be a disposition somewhere 
even in the mind of a Senator who by resolution sought the in- 
formation, to object to spreading this document upon the RECORD. 
So I have no other recourse. 

“ CERTAIN INCIDENTS IN THE FORMATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THR 
PROGRAM FOR THE INVESTMENT OF THE $750,000,000 APPROPRIATED 
BY CONGRESS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN EMERGENCY FLEET OF 
WOODEN AND STEEL SHIPS 
“The continued success of the submarines and the recent 

development of affairs in Russia seem to indicate that we have 

entered upon a very, long war, in which Congress will find it 
necessary to appropriate many billions of dollars. It may be of 
value to the country at such a time to have a clear insight into 
some of those forces, public and private, which play upon and 
shape the policies controlling these enormous expenditures when 
the pressure of war need compels rapid decision and execution. 

“The consideration of the shipbuilding policy of the ma- 
jority of the Shipping Board divides itself into two main topics: 

“1. The events immediately leading up to the eight days of 
so-called delay, during which we requested but did not receive 
the basic figures upon which rested the vast program of ex- 
penditures which our general manager asked us blindly to ac- 
cept; and J 

“2. The previous acts of our general manager which, fn our 
opinion, made necessary a rapid but thorough examination of 
any broad project of construction and expenditure to which he 
desired to commit the country. 

“ The exposition of these matters should not involve a personal 
controversy. The disagreement as to the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the great steel producers and their prices and 
as to the creation of great wooden shipbuilding plants do not in 
any way involve the integrity of our general manager. It would 
be an impertinence even to say this did not Gen. Goethals him- 
self, in authorized statements, seek to treat the matter as per- 
sonal and one involving his integrity? So far as I am concerned 
there have been and will be no personalities. Our direct con- 
tact with Gen. Goethals has been pleasant, and with the excep- 
tion of our last meeting, when I pressed him vigorously for the 
facts, there has been no friction in our discussions. I trust he 
obtains his command in France. Nothing has occurred which 
should reflect on his military genius, 


“Tt may be said further concerning this statement, that it is 
my own. Neither of my associates has assisted in its prepara- 
tion nor has been asked to share in the responsibility for its 


publication, oe 
“In the middle of May the board and Gen. Goethals had 
agreed on a plan for commandeering for Government owner- 


ship all the ships the shipyards which were under slow con- 
struction contracts and speeding them up under governmental 
pressure. We had also agreed on a plan, suggested by Secre- 


tary Redfield several years ago, for fabricated ships. This 
contempla the fabrication of a large number of duplicates of 
all the frames, plates, and other parts of the hull, and 


the assembling of these parts into completed vessels at various 
oni A great increase in speed and some economy in cost 

was expected. The existing yards, with their going organiza- 
tions, could be largely utilized to assemble the ships, and new 
yards were to be established. We have never lost our belief in 
the are and urgent necessity for this class of con- 


“On June 15, 1917, an act of Congress became law, appropri- 
ating $750,000,000, a sum 50 per cent larger than the cost of 
the Panama Canal, for a great shipbuilding project along the 
lines of the board's suggestions. The act gave the President the 
right to delegate the power to invest this money, On July 11, 
26 days later, the President delegated this power to the Ship- 
ping Board, to be exercised through its Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. In a letter he specifically stated the responsibility 
and power both as to policies and the terms of the fabricating 
contracts to be in the board. Until July 11 neither the Ship- 
ping Board nor Gen. Goethals had any legal power te com- 
mandeer ships on the stocks or to contract for fabricated ships. 

“Realizing the necessity for the utmost expedition, both 
Gen. Goethals and myself, during the period while the power lay 
with the President, continued to make contracts for many steel 
and wooden vessels of the ordinary standard types, feeling 
confident that the President would ultimately place the power 
where one or the other could procure a ratification. 

It should be noted also that during the entire time of Gen. 
Goethals's employment I have signed, as soon as I have read 
them, every contract sent to me by him save one. This was 
signed after four days’ delay, during which time the tentative 
price of $95.20 a long ton for steel was changed to a tentative 
price of $56. The lower amount was justified as a tentative 
figure by a careful expert study of steel prices, based on the 
steel corporation's figures, Having in view the Government's 
power to commandeer the ore products and scrap and the steel 
and pig-iron plants, the price may well be lower. With but 
850.000.000 of capital, we obligated the Emergenc} Fleet Corpo- 
ration, according to Gen. Goethals's summary, for 1,218,000 tous 
of wooden ships and 642.000 tons of steel ships (standard; not 
fabricated) at a total cost of about $275,000,000. We had 100 
more wooden ships under negotiation, which we would have 
contracted for even if the delegation of power had been further 
postponed. It is quite safe to say that no corporate officers in 
the world have ever so far exceeded their authority. The sub- 
marine losses, constantly before me, made this action seem no 
more than normal. 

After our understanding in May, we expected Gen. Goethals 
to prepare fof our consideration a well-worked-out plan for 
fabricating ships and for the speeding up of construction already 
begun. On July 13, Gen. Goethals announced, without consult- 
ing the board, that on the following Monday he would offer 
certain contracts for fabricated ships, amounting to 8350. 
000,000, and also would put into effect a plan to commandeer the 
ships in the yards. The latter involved a huge unestimated sum, 
and suggested a vital change regarding our policy toward ships 
which the yards had contracted to build for aliens. 

As soon as we could we convened the board, of which two 
members were away. The meeting came on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 16th, but I had previously asked for copies of the 
fabricating contracts Gen. Goethals was to offer, and an esti- 
mate of the cost.of the commandeering and speeding-up plan. 

The information we requested should have been in our hands 
within two hours after the request if this program was really 
ready for serious consideration. To-our surprise we learned 
Tuesday that the contracts to be offered on the previous day 
had never been drawn up, and that in the two months since we 
had agreed on the commandeering plan, no careful calculations 
of its cost had been made nor had there even been obtained 
eopies of the existing construction contracts of the ships he 
proposed to commandeer. 

“ We requested that the fabricating contracts should be drawn 
up in at least the form in which Gen. Goethals had said he 
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would offer them, and be submitted to us for our approval. A 
blank draft reached us Wednesday. A copy follows. It tells 
its own story: 

“At my request, you have drawn plans subject to my approval, for 
the erection of a shipyard at on land which you now hold under 
option. This land you are ready to rent to the nited States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation at 6 per cent of its cost for 

he period for which it is needed for the work covered by this order, 
The piant (aside from the land) is to be paid for and owned by the 
corporation. 

“You_will undertake, as agents for the corporation, to the best of 
your ability, to build such shipyard and to construct in it, within 
months, approximately 200 deadweight ton steel fabricated 
— . in accordance with pus and specifications to be furnished to 
you y the corporation. ft is our intention that you are to have 
general charge of the work. 

“We recognize that you will have to call on the corporation and, 
through the corporation, on the Government for cooperation ‘in the 

urchase of materials and in transportation. For the work you are 
o furnish at your own expense the services of that portion of the 
ed wage tha required which is outlined In the attached schedule, and 
will give the experience and services, in a consulting and advisory 
capacity, of the 9 9 pad organizations of and the executive 
officers of their division of construction and engineering, and the execu- 
tive officers and engineering staff of è 

“All obligations entered into by you are to be subject to our ap- 
proval and are to be paid for by the corporation. 

“At the present cost of labor, and with steel at $ 
it Is estimated that these boats will cost approximately $ 
deadweight ton. 

“As compensation for your e will be paid a fee equal to 

per deadweight ton construction, that fee to be increased 
cents for each dollar by which, exclusive of our fee, the cost 
of such tonnage construction falls below . The fee shall also 
be increased for each ton of constructed ship $———— for each five 
days that any ship Is completed in 1918 in advance of the schedule 
attached. If the cost goes above f per ton, such fee shall be 
decreased to $ per ton. If it goes above $ per ton, 
such fee shall be decreased to $ er ton. Such computation of 
fees is to be based on tbe price of steel above stated and on present 
scale of wa for direct labor on the work. 

Payments on account of the compensation equal to r cent 
of per cent of moneys expended sball be made as the work 
pro „ with semiannual adjustments. Your share of the savings 
under $ will be computed on the average of all boats con- 
structed by you, and id at the termination of the contract. The 
increased fee for completion in advance of schedule will be computed 
upon each individual ship. 

“What we are proposing to you is a straight agency contract, so that 
if at any time we should become dissatisfied with the services belng 
rendered or wish to discontinue the work we are at liberty to ter- 
minate your employment on days’ notice in writing. In that 
case the compensation for your services to be paid shall be in pro- 
rformed; and if net agreed upon, shall be 
by arbitration, one arbitrator to be appointed b; 7 zon 

Jn 


a short ton, 
per 


portion to the work 
determined 
ated us, and a third to be selected by the President of the 

“As a part of this arrangement, you would have an option, executed 
concurrently herewith, to purchase the property of the corporation at a 
valuation to be determined by arbitration in the same manner. This 
option may be exercised after and shall continue for a period 
0 months, whether or not you remain the agents during all 
. you do not exercise your option before you are to 
give the corporation an option to extend until to take over 
from you the land purchased by you and rented to the corporation at 
its then complete cost to you. j 

“At an interview it appeared that under the terms of one of 
the contracts a $20,000,000 governmental assembling plant 
was to be built on a leasehold. The land itself was worth, 
according to Gen. Goethals, but $880,000, or under 5 per cent 
of the investment. An option to purchase the plant was to be 
given to the private owner of the land, in this case the Ameri- 
can International Corporation, one of the Vanderlip group of 
conipanies. The proposed plant was to consist largely of 
piling, docks, and improvements permanently attached to the 
land. 

“Tt will be noted that it was the private person who had the 
option on the Government plant. The Government had no 
option until the private corporation had refused to exercise its 
right. The attorneys, Messrs. Cotton anid Rublee, share in the 
responsibility for this provision. 

“With such an extraordinary provision in the contract. we 
were necessarily the more anxious to have the figures of the 
cost of the ships to be fabricated. The total cost was stated 
to be $150 per deadweight ton plus $9 commission plus upkeep 
and amortization of the plant; in all, around $175 per dead- 
weight ton. This was with the steel at 24 cents per pound for 
plates. We were reliably advised that England was construct- 
ing merchant vessels of this type on a double-shift ‘speed-up’ 
program at a total cost of under $80 per deadweight ton, with 
steel at 3 cents per pound, 

“We wished to know the reason for the difference, and asked 
for the main subheads making up the total cost of the fabricated 
ship, particularly those showing the division of the cost of the 
work between the private fabricating plants and the Govern- 
ment assembling yards. If the figures had justified the larger 
amount of the proposed contracts, we would have promptly au- 
thorized them. 

“To our astonishment, Gen, Goethals said he could not re- 
member even these main items in the total; that he had no 


copy of the figures in the records of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and that the only copy was with the American Inter- 
national Corporation, a powerful and efficient institution allied 
through its directorate with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. He said he would try to get them, but had not done so 
up to Tuesday, July 24, eight days after the date he was to 
offer the contracts, when the President accepted our resigna- 
tions. It should be uoted that Gen. Goethals’s published pro- 
gram stated the Government was to offer the contracts, though 
these basic figures were not in its records. 

“When we first asked Gen. Goethals for this necessary data, 
his office promptly gave out to the press that we were holding 
up the building of ships, and both indirectly and in personal 
interviews he continued to give this impression to the many 
journalists with whom he talked.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krne in the chair). The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PENROSE. My point of order is that I observe the 
stenographer has not been continuously taking down the re- 
marks of the Senator from California. I ask that these 
remarks be taken down as he delivers them. I do not want 
a page skipped of this document and then have it surreptitiously 
inserted in the Recorp. I want the Senator to read every line 
of it, and then we will take proper action of the Senate, per- 
haps, to have it expunged from the Recorp. I hope the Chair 
will order the stenographer to take down the statement of the 
Senator from California as he makes it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The stenographer will observe 
the admonition of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am justified in making the point, because 
I observed the stenographer was not taking it down. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that 
the stenographer observe the rule. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then we will compare the stenographer's 
notes with the document at a later period. i 

Mr. PHELAN. I am surprised that the reading of a sober 
document should excite any heat on the part of the Senntor 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am naturally aroused, because when 
10,000 men are killed every day and a hundred million dollars 
spent each day the Senator shows little appreciation of the 
dreadful seriousness of the crisis when he fools away time 
with this idle performance. ‘This is not a place for obituary 
ceremonies. This man was haled from obscurity, and he has 
returned to obscurity. und merely because he comes from 
California au old and tedious story ought not to occupy the 
time of the Senate. 

The only persons entitled to obituary ceremonies in this body 
are the Members of this body. If every State that has some citi- 
zen desiring vindication shall require the time of the Senate to 
be occupied by a recitation of his merits, we would do nothing 
but engage in such absurd and frivolous performances as the 
one we witness here to-day. 

When the Senator from California interrupts the considera- 
tion of the lurgest revenue bill in our history, the passage of 
which is urgently required in the greatest crisis of history, to 
waste the time of the Senate in discussing a man who failed 
and has passed away he gives us the measure of his states- 
manship. 7 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am particularly pleased that 
the Senator from the great iron and steel Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania should show his extreme displeasure. I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Washington Post of Thursday, July 19. re- 
producing under advertising columns, marked “ advertisement,” 
un editorial from the New York Evening Journal, in which 
Gen. Goethals is represented as a giant and Mr. Denman as a 
pygmy. I think, sir. that is the meanest kind of criticism, in- 
tended to do injury to the reputation and standing of the 
president of the bourd. But that does not concern me so much 
as the consideration’ of the fact, who paid for that advertise- 
ment? I do not know who has been more interested in belittling 
Mr. Denman than the great Steel Corporation of the State of 
Pennsylvania represented on this floor by Senator PENROSE. 
When he says that there Is no use of pronouncing obituaries, I 
beg to submit that it is a very live question whether this Gov- 
ernment shall be controlled by the Steel Corporation, with its 
enormous capitalization of over a thousand million dollars, mak- 
ing enormous profits, sufficient if employed by designing and 
wicked men to overturn the Government of the United States 
by the ordinary processes of corruption and bribery, and when 
it is used to destroy a man who I believe was rendering faithful 
public service in the interest of the Government and not in the 
interest of the profiteers, then, I say, well may the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the representative of such a community em- 
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bracing such a corporation, be moved to stigmatize this gentle- 
man as unworthy of even a mild defense, expressed in his own 
language, until I was provoked, against the machinations of 
such powerful interests. 

That is the question before the Senate and before the country 
to-day, and I beg to assure the Senator from Pénnsylvania that 
it is not dead.. If there is to be a funeral, it shall not be for 
the interment of this gentleman who leaves public office with 
his shield bright and his honor safe, after having rendered sub- 
stantial public service. It is only because he was harnessed to 
a man who on account of his military training could not brook 
even the restraint of the law imposed upon him in the delegated 
power to the corporation by the President, that it was neces- 
sary as a practical question to clean the slate and begin anew. I 
think the President was justified, because, after all, if a concern 
is to be conducted by two men they must work in harmony, and 
it was clearly demonstrated that these two men did not work in 
complete harmony. 

But the president of the corporation had not emerged from 
obscurity to return to obscurity, “to lie in cold obstruction 
and to rot.” He was for 20 years a leader of the bar of the 
city of San Francisco. He conducted a business bearing upon 
admiralty. He was the only admiralty attorney in the 
United States who supported the shipping law which pre- 
vented the arrest of seamen like common criminals, and who 
upheld Congress in the enactment of the law which gave to the 
men who conduct our shipping upon the high seas that decent 
treatment to which they were entitled, certainly as much as 
the men upon the shore. He excited many animosities by his 
fearless and courageous public course. * will not go into that 
because it is hardly. relevunt, but I want to say that at a time 
when the city of San Francisco was beset by corruptionists, 
great and powerful corporations who came out of the East and 
invaded our city and seized the railroad system and precipi- 
tated an orgy of unspeakable civic debauchery, it was Mr. Den- 
man who was among the first to volunteer his services to bring 
order out of chaos and to reestablish our community on the 
firm basis of public good. He served only the public and never 
served private interests, and because he is a man of that char- 
acter I do not think it becomes the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to assail him. I shall, of course, read this verbatim et literatim, 
not that I take any pleasure in reading it, but it seems to me 
from the necessity of the case I am driven to read it. 

It is the privilege of a Senator to exhaust the Senate, and the 
Senate will be exhausted before I am exhausted. Whether girt 
around by friends or foes, in the British Parliament a man may 
speak the thing he will, and in this Chamber he has the identical 
privilege. I am sorry that it delays the public business, but I 
am sincere in stating that the underlying lesson of this tract 
bears upon the integrity of this Government, and that it is well 
for all men to know the machinations by which the Shipping 
Board was sought to be used for the purpose of wresting from 
the Treasury and from the taxpayers extortionate and excessive 
sums for the work required. If that is not relevant and perti- 
nent to this discussion when we are considering a revenue bill 
on its passage to enactment, then I can not understand what is 
relevant or what is pertinent. To continue the reading where L 
left off, on page 10— 

With his great reputation, Gen. Goethals’s statement set the 
tone of newspaper criticism, and during the next eight days 
succeeding July 16 the storm of public impatience, which had 
been gathering since June 15, when Congress passed the bill 
authorizing the expenditure of the $750,000,000, burst on the 
Shipping Board, and particularly on its chairman, 

“Simultaneously with this natural response of the press to 
Gen. Goethals’s suggestion there was fed into the newspapers 
by interested persons much false matter tending to discredit 
the board and to force the acceptance of the program with its 
fabricating contracts and suggested surrender of the ships on 
our stocks to alien buyers. The pressure was heightened by 
the paid reproduction in the advertising space of two of Wash- 
ington’s most prominent dailies of a full-page Hearst editorial, 
slurring the chairman of the board, the cabling from London 
to the press of erroneous figures grossly exaggerating the extent 
of the submarine losses, and the publication of letters cleverly 
written over the name of a disgruntled ex-member of the 
board containing much abuse and misstatement of fact. The 
first paragraph of one of these letters was so drawn that it 
caused a headline in a great number of the largest newspapers 
in the country stating the signer’s demand for the chairman’s 
removal. Much of the publicity was suggestive of the journalism 
of the Hearst school, and the cumulative policy of Lord North- 
cliffe’s papers in their various attacks, often enough justified 
from the standpoint of Engtish interest, on public men in Great 
Britain. 


“An able and forceful representative of one of the corporations 
which was to build some 200 of the fabricated ships told us 
his people would withdraw from the project unless we agreed 
to accept Gen. Goethals's total figures. The loss of time neces- 
sary to find others to estimate upon and accept a contract for 
such construction made this last coercive suggestion most diffi- 
cult to withstand. 

“Gen. Goethals at no time procured the copies of the con- 
tracts necessary to carry out the board’s plan of commandeering 
all the vessels under construction. Admiral Capps, his suc- 
cessor, after another week’s delay, has now found that he must 
proceed piecemeal with a much modified commandeering plan, 
working out the ownership and conwactual relationships as 
he goes along. He should have had in hand from Gen. Goethals 
all these contracts when he entered on his work, and a reason- 
ably close estimate of the cost. The board’s demand for this 
data did not hold up the commandeering. The demand would 
have hastened its execution had Gen. Goethals responded. 

“Admiral Capps has now had double the time during which 
we were asking for this data to consider the fabricating con- 
tracts and has not yet executed them. He, too, requires the 
essential figures. The retiring members of the Shipping Board 
are not regretful that they did not yield to the eight days’ pres- 
sure of impatient clamor, stimulated in the improper ways 
above described. 

“The President, on the eighth day of the public pressure. 
accepted Gen. Goethals's resignation, which he had filed in 
response to a previous letter and sent me the following letter 
requesting mine: É 

“OTHE WHITE HOUSE. 
Washington, July 24, 1917. 

„Mx Dran Mr. DENMAN : I hope and believe that I am inter- 
preting your own best judgment as well as my own when I say 
that our duty concerning the debates and misunderstandings 
that have arisen in connection with the shipbuildtng program 
ought to be settled without regard to our personal preferences or 
our personal feelings altogether and with the single purpose of 
doing what will best serve the public interest. No decision we 
can now arrive at could eliminate the elements of controversy 
that have crept into almost every question connected with the 
program, and I am convinced that the only wise course is to 
begin afresh—not upon the program, for that is already in 
large part in-process of execution, but upon the further execu- 
tion of it. 

„ have found both you and Gen. Goethals ready to serve 
the public at a personal sacrifice. Realizing that the only man- 
ner in which the way can be completely cleared for harmonious 
and effective action is to carry our shipbuilding plans forward 
from this point through new agencies, Gen. Goethals has put 
his resignation in my hands; and I have adopted it in the 
same spirit in which it was tendered—not as deciding between 
two men whom I respect and admire, but in order to make 
invidious decisions unnecessary and let the work be developed 
without further discussion of what is past. I am taking the 
liberty of writing to tell you this in the confidence that you 
will be glad to take the same disinterested and self-forgetring 
course that Gen. Goethals has taken. When you have done as 
he has done I am sure that you may count with the utmost 
confidence upon the ultimate verdict of the people of the coun- 
try with regard to your magnanimous and unselfish view of 
public duty and upon winning in the retrospect the same admi- 
ration and confidence that I have learned to feel for you. 

With much regard and very great appreciation of the large 
services you have rendered. 

“* Cordially and sincerely yours, 


J “*Wooprow WILSON. 


„Hon. WILLIAM DENMAN, 
United States Shipping Board.’ 


_ “Entirely apart from any interest Congress may have in the 
events surrounding the initiation of its first great shipbuilding 
project, this courteous permission to seek a public verdict 
might warrant this statement. From such a source such a sug- 
gestion removes the fear of any self-respecting man that he 
may permit his sense of participancy in a public event to exag- 
gerate its importance. However, we are at war. There is no 
time te be wasted on personal vindications. If the facts as 
summarized here for the first time will not be of helpful 
guidance to other men in positions of public trust and having 
the responsibility for the rapid expenditure of public moneys, 
the sooner they are forgotten the better.. 

“The interested reader of the President’s letter must not 
conclude from its kindly personal tone that the disagreement 
was between Gen. Goethals and myself. The disagreement was 
between Gén. Goethals and a majority of the board. One of 
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these members, Commissioner White, though not in good health, 
returned to the summer heat of Washington to cast his vote 
against a blind acceptance of the program, and the other, Com- 
missioner Brent, in spite of my protest, has sent in his letter 
of resignation, stating his continned full support of the ma- 
jority’s position. The memory of an association with men of 
such courage and loyalty to a principle in the face of such 
unjust and purvosely coercive criticism is full compensation for 
many months of driving labor spent in deepening anxiety over 
the increasing destruction of the submarine. 

In so far as a partial publicity has contributed to the con- 
fusion in the public mind, or to the general’s discomfiture, 
he has been its sole cause. His criticism, which he allowed to 
remain for weeks without correction or explanation, of the 
project of building wooden ships, made at a great public ban- 
quet of the iron and steel men in New York; his announcement, 
contrary to a different understanding with us, of a tentative 
$95.20 a long ton rate on steel at a public meeting of the ship- 
builders; his publication of his letter to me attacking Messrs. 
Eustis and Clark, who had developed the wooden-ship scheme and 
given splendid and unpaid service to the country; his public an- 
nouncement of the board’s program as a finality without con- 
sultation with the board; and his recent suggestion to the jour- 
nalists that we were blocking the building of ships, when we 
were asking for data which we should have received on two 
hours’ notice—all these involved matters, which, if he had 
brought them to us, might have been quietly adjusted, but once 
placed before the public required a public explanation. 

“There were questions of broad policy upon which Gen. 
Goethals and the majority of the board disagreed, These are 
the questions which the President refers to the public for their 
approval or disapproval. The public knows Gen. Goethals by his 
world-wide and well-earned reputation in another field of en- 
deavor, and through his hosts of friends and admirers both in 
Congress and out. The former chairman of the Shipping Board 
has been hitherto little known outside his 20 years’ association 
with shipping activities on the Pacific Ocean, and the group of 
men in the far Western States with whom he has been working, 
since he left college, for more efficient democratic government. 
The public must disabuse its mind of these personal questions 
if it would gain anything of value from the facts here narrated. 

N 11. 

“When Gen. Goethals was employed we promised him the 
utmost freedom in the execution of any plan or policy we might 
adopt. This promise applied to the execution, not the framing 
of the policy. Under the President’s order of July 11 we could 
not have delegated the latter responsibility even had we desired 
to do so. Our signing without exception all the many contracts 
he sent us was the performance of our promise. Excepting the 
basic price of steel for all ships of this material, we felt that 
the details of costs, which varied with different yard conditions, 
were entirely within his province. 

“On matters of policy regarding the building of an emergency 
wooden fleet and aflecting the basic prices the Government 
should pay for raw materials, and the methods of procuring a 
low price, we at first were, or thought we were, in accord. It 
was not until the latter part of May that we discovered our 
mistake. To the very last we hoped for an adjustment of the 
differences. 

Under the following titles we have briefly stated the facts 
concerning the pertinent incidents in the development of our 
shipbuilding program. We believe they show that any public 
official would have been derelict in his duty if he had yielded to 
the last eight days o impatient pressure and accepted a general 
manager’s program of the character indicated without first 
receiving and considering his basic figures. 

“Here again we wish to emphasize the fact that we do not 
question that Gen. Goethals in all these matters acted with 
the fullest integrity, judging him from his own point of view. 
We disagreed with his acts, but have not questioned his good 


faith. 
“(1) WOODEN SHIPS. 


“We have never believed in wooden ships as a commercial 
venture, or as a measure for the permanent upbuilding of our 
mercantile marine We have felt from the beginning of our 
investigation of the subject, some seven weeks before the war, 
and have stated in all our announcements that we desired to 
construct wooden ships only as a supplement to steel ships. 
Our p was to provide for carriage of food and muni- 
tions to Great Britain and her allies during the war. Our 
belief that we could not provide steel ships in sufficient quantity 
to meet anything like the anticipated submarine losses in the 
year from May 15, 1917, has been justified by the average 
of the five months’ losses from February 1 to July 1. These 


losses exceed in rate by at least 100 per cent the reproduction 
of steel ships in all the countries of the world which the most 
sanguine can hope for. If we can obtain wooden ships in any 
quantity, whether slow or fast in speed, there is an absolute 
need for them. The slower ships will release the faster steel 
ships in the coastwise trade. and also relieve the railway con- 
gestion. Those of a higher speed will be used for trans-Atlantic 
service. The board's project for building these ships asked for 
the appointment of Gen. Goethals as its head, and expressed a 
hope that we might construct 3,000,00C dead-weight tons of such 
ships in 18 months. The project was approved by the Council 
of National Defense after an independent investigation, and 
then adopted by the President. Gen. Goethals accepted appoint- 
ment under the board to carry it forward. 

“Without any serious investigation he determined that the 
project could not be a success, and, we have recently learned, 
actually instructed his agents sent out on May 16, as we sup- 
posed to stimulate the construction of a great fleet and enthuse 
the possible builders of new ways, to discourage their building, 
He instructed them not to let any contracts until after the ways 
in new yards were down, though no sane man would invest the 
large amount necessary to develop a yard unless he knew before- 
hand on what contracts he could count. Although needing all 
we could obtain both of wood or steel, he said: ‘I do not want 
to build too many wooden ships.“ ‘I do not want to build any 
more wooden ships than absolutely necessary.’ ‘Let us stop 
wood as soon as we can.’ Referring to the question whether a 
builder should have any profit on his investment in ways, he 
said to allow them ‘ just actual cost, to be authorized by the 
ships they build. But I would not encourage the construction 
of too many of those ways. I would rather hold them down to 
what they have now and to have them utilize all the facilities 
that they have rather than to branch out on new work.’ 

“ Subsequently at a public dinner in New York, given by the 
steel interests with the reporters of the Metropolitan dailies 
present, Gen. Goethals attacked the wooden shipbuilding project, 
which had been adopted by the President, and its projectors, in 
language which, to say the least, was very unhappily chosen. 
Instantly all of the contractors who had been gathering their 
energies and forces and materials together for the construction 
of these ships slackened their efforts and some of them gave up 
entirely. Although the reporters of the many dailies in New 
Yory substantially agreed on Gen. Goethals’s remarks, some of 
his friends six weeks later insisted that he was misquoted. 
During this six weeks’ period, when the discouraging influence 
of the remarks on the builders of the country had had full play, 
the general made no contradiction or correction either to the 
public or to Congress or to the members of the Shipping Board. 
Whether misquoted or not, his silence had as depressing an 
effect on the project he had been employed to carry out as if he 
had spoken the words the papers unanimously attributed to him. 

“Gen. Goethals stated at this time that we could not build 
over 150 wooden ships in the 18 months succeeding. Since then, 
under constant pressure from the public and from the board, he 
has recently let, or had under negotiation, contracts which, even 
with the slowly constructed and elaborate design he has chosen, 
would give us a million and a half tons of ships in 18 months, 
or a million dead-weight tons more than he seid could be con- 
structed. We stili had offers for 400 more ships, which would 
give us another million dead-weight tons. The elaborate design 
of hull referred to is estimated to cost considerably more and 
to take a third longer time to construct and to require much 
more highly skilled labor than other designs approved by the 
American Bureau of Shipping, whose rules the general had 
made the standard of construction in many of his contracts. 
It calls for a most unusual size and cut of ship timbers, which it 
has been difficult for the lumber mills to supply. 

“(2) THE PRICE OF STEEL, 

“Before the board embarked on its wooden-ship project it 
endeavored to get contracts for the construction of steel vessels, 
but was informed by the shipyards that the steel could not be 
obtained. After the wooden-ship project was underway the 
board quietly declared its intention to commandeer the steel- 
producing plants, and almost immediately the president of the 
largest steel corporation sent word that he desired to see the 
chairman of the Shipping Board. We requested Gen. Goethals 
to take the matter up with the steel president, and the general 
reported back that the steel producers had agreed to furnish a 
very large amount of ship steel, and had shown him figures 
which satisfied him that 44 cents per pound, or $95.20 per long 
ton, for plates was a fair price. Gen. Goethals based his esti- 
mates to Congress for the appropriation of the 8750, 000.000 on 
vessels constructed of steel at $95.20 per long ton. In all his 
appearances before the congressional committees he shewed no 
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dissatisfaction with this price. We have since been offered the 
steel in quantities sufficient to take care of all our needs at $28 
per ton less than this figure. 

“Until the bill reached the conference committee, I accepted 
Gen. Goethals’s assurance of the propriety of this price. I then 
learned of his error and advised a member of the committee 
that they could expect the steel at a much lower figure. Gen. 
Goethals finally agreed with us that 4} cents a pound was not 
a fair price. In spite of this, he later announced at a public 
meeting at which reporters were present that the contracts for 
the construction of steel vessels should be based on a tentative 
price for steel plates of 4} cents a pound, or $95.20 per long ton. 
Such a recognition, even tentative, gave a respectability to the 
price which would place us and every other department of the 
Government in an absurd position in any subsequent bargaining. 

“At about this time ship contracts were sent to us by the 
general containing a basic tentative price of 4} cents per pound 
for plates, giving still further respectability to this entirely 
unwarranted figure. I declined to sign such contracts, and 
they were revised to a base of 24 cents a pound, or $56 per long 
ton, the justification for which I have before described. In any 
event, it set a better point for the Government in bargaining 
than the higher figure. 

(8) COMMANDEERING OF STEEL PLANTS. 

“The Shipping Board proposed a bill placing in the United 
States Government the power to commandeer the iron and steet 
producing plants. Gen. Goethals was strongly opposed to this, 
For a time, I acquiesced in his assurance that he could rely on 
his friend, President Farrell, of the Steel Corporation, to obtain 
fair treatment for the Government without its securing the 
power to commandeer the ore and scrap steel and the pig iron 
and steel plants. Before the bill was out of the conferees’ hands, 
however, I had discovered his mistake and advised one of the 
members of the conference committee. The bill as passed gave 
the President the power. I do not believe that in any event 
Congress would have accepted the general’s assurance of his 
ability to control these steel men by a mere friendly relationship. 
“(4) REFERENCE OF THE-PRICE OF STEEL TO THE ADVISORY COMMISSION OF 

THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 

“Gen. Goethals, without consultation with the Shipping Board, 
after the disagreement on the $95.20 tentative rate, referred the 
question of fixing the price of steel to the advisory board of the 
Council of National Defense. The iron and steel committee of 
this board was made up of Judge Gary and Mr. Farrell, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and other steel producers. A 
meeting was held with members of the advisory body, which was 
attended by Mr. Farrell, Gen. Goethals, and myself, and one 
or two others, though no representatives of the Army or Navy 
were present, An attempt was made to have us agree on a price 
for plates for our ships. At this meeting Mr. Farrell assured 
us of his patriotism and said that-he appeared at the meeting 
in the dual capacity of a member of the Government advisory 
board and as a representative of the steel producers, who were 
trying to sell to the Government. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, he stated that wages in the steel industry had risen 43 per 
cent since the year 1916. I asked him what percentage the 
wages bore to the total cost of ship’s plates, and he said that that 
was a matter of a technical character which he did not think 
was a hecessary part of the discussion, I replied that I did not 
see the relevancy of his suggestion that there had been a 48 
per cent rise in wages over the last preceding year, unless we 
knew what percentage labor figured in the total cost of the 
product. He did not give me even an approximation of this 
percentage. - 

“I then asked him what the steel ship plates had cost the 
Steel Corporation to produce in the year 1916, including interest 
on the investment and amortization on its plant. This is a matter 
which is figured to the fourth or fifth decimal in a well-conducted 
establishment. It is a figure which a person bargaining with the 
Government should have known definitely. He stated that he 
did not know the cost in 1916. I then asked him whether the 
cost was 3 cents or less per pound. He said he did not know. 
I then asked him whether the cost was 4 cents or less per pound. 
He said he did not know. I then asked him whether the cost 
was 5 cents or less per pound. He said he did not know. I did 
not have the temerity to ask him whether it cost 6 cents or less 
per pound. I felt that negotiations conducted with one who was 
at once an advisor to the Government and a merchant selling 
it goods, who had come for the specific purpose of fixing the pur- 
chase price and yet did not have even this general information, 
would be a fruitless endeavor. Gen. Goethals did not participate 
in this discussion. It may be interesting to note that within a 
fortnight after this interview another member of the same com- 
pany offered us all of the steel plate that the Government re- 
quired for its various programs at 3 cents a pound. 


` 


“(6) REFERENCE OF PRICE TO FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


“ We then announced, on June 20, that we desired to have the 
costs investigated by the Federal Trade Commission, and sug- 
gested that a price should be fixed by the Government not only 
for the steel for Government use but for all industries. This is 
along the line of the policy pursued by Great Britain, where there 
is a Government supervision of the distribution of steel to various 
consumers. My reason for suggesting that the Government 
should fix the price for all purchases of steel is that, in view 
of the great subtraction for Government use from the total sup- 
ply, a grossly excessive price could be charged to the private 
consumers whose demand would be increasingly intense with 
the supply so diminished. 

The investigation of the cost has been referred to the Federal 
Trade Commission, with the approval of the President. Whether 
the broader policy will be followed has not yet been announced. 
The terms of the act seem sufficiently large to warrant the Gov- 
ernment commandeering the various plants to obtain its own 
supply, and the sale of the surplus to the public. As different 
plants produce at different rates, and a stimulation of all the 
producers seems necessary, it is apparent that either the most 
costly producers’ price must be paid to all the producers, or that 
the Government should buy all the steel at the varying cost 
prices plus a fair profit. It could then resell at a unit price 
which averaged the cost, thus combining full production with 
a price which is at once uniform and a minimum. If the act 
should not be deemed broad enough for this purpose, Congress 
will, I trust, enlarge its provisions. 

-= (6) SIZE OF THE APPROPRIATION. 


“We agreed with Gen. Goethals in May that we would ask 
Congress for $1,000,000,000 for the construction of ships, and 
two days later a meeting was held at the White House, which 
was attended by certain of the leaders of Congress, at which 
I developed the board’s program along the agreed lines. When 
I had finished my statement, one of the Congressmen arose and 
said that he had seen Gen. Goethals the night before, and that 
the general had desired him to state that he needed but three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. This was the first that we had 
heard of the general's change of mind. With our then contem- 
plated expenditure for steel vessels, namely, about $450,000,000, 
and $250,000,000 for the taking over of vessels on the stocks, 
this left us with $50,000,000 of the appropriation for wooden 
ships, to which could be added the $50,000,000 previously ap- 
propriated for the Shipping Board. With this we could not 
have constructed over 200 wooden ships. The general’s sug- 
gestion as to the smaller total was adopted by Congress, but 
under the public pressure we have previously referred to we 
have been able to persuade him to let contracts, very largely in 
the last month of his incumbency, for 328 wooden ships, at a 
cost of $120,000,000, and were about to close contracts for 100 
more such ships, at a cost of nearly $50,000,000 additional. The 
board is now seeking $500,000,000 more from Congress, and if 
the war continues another two years, will probably require 
another $500,000,000. 

“ (7) ALIEN TONNAGE ON OUR STOCKS, 

“In the period between February 10 and April 1 the British 
Government, through the agency of the Cunard Co., obtained 
contracts in our steel shipbuilding yards for the construction 
of 1,000,000 dead-weight tons of steel ships. This took up practi- 
cally all our then available yard space. After we had entered 
the war, I had various negotiations with Mr. Balfour, as a re- 
sult of which he graciously offered, in a letter addressed to me, 
to release these contracts to the United States. Most of the 
agreements were on a single shift slow construction basis. To 
speed them up would involve the depletion of labor and material 
from other classes of construction, and a deep disturbance of 
American enterprises for which the mere payment of extra 
* g up” wages to the labor on the ships could not com- 
pensate. We felt that, in any event, with the enormous de- 
structivity of the submarine, these ships should be kept under 
our own flag for their almost certain use in carrying our troops 
and supplies to France. 

“Although fully cognizant of these negotiations, Gen. Goethals, 
without consultation with the Shipping Board, on July 13 an- 
nounced that, after investigation, he was satisfied that these 
ulien contractors would pay the cost of expediting ships now 
building for them and take them off our hands. I frankly 
disagreed with Gen. Goethals in making such an announcement 
on such a delicate subject. He has since advised us that he 
had no information to the effect that the British or any foreign 
contractors will pay the cost or is desirous of doing so or of 
taking the ships off our hands. 

“The Shipping Board could ill afford to spend the time re- 
quired in adjusting these matters. It had other constructive 
policies, both to meet war need and for the upbuilding of our 
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mercantile marine, which it was framing, always acting under 
the pressure of the consciousness of the submarine menace and 
always under the necessity of creating a new branch of its 
organization as its functions were increased, A brief review 
of these policies may not be amiss: 

“1. The control and reduction of freight and charter rates. 
This required the commandeering power, which was not dele- 
gated to us until July 11, and cooperation with the allies. 
Negotiations had progressed to the point where the plan could 
have been put in operation in a very short time after granting 
the power to commandeer. Quick relief was essential. 

“2. The commandeering of all our tonnage, with its continued 
operation for Government account, but in the hands of the pri- 
vate owners and, as far as possible, consistent with war need 
in its former routes, carrying materials for our basic war 
industries. 

“3. The carrying out of the agreement made in June between 
the owners and seamen for a calling back to the sea of the 
larga body of seamen on shore and fixing wages and bonuses 
during the war. 

“4, The chartering and control of neutral tonnage to serve 
the common war need. 

5. The inauguration of the building of a Diesel motor-driven 
fleet of merchant ships of the Norwegian George Washington 
type, which, with the great saving in fuel and cargo space, 
wide sailing radius, and reduced labor cost, would free us from 
bunker control of other nations and give us a dominance in 
maritime carriage after the war. 


“ WILLIAM DENMAN, 
“ WASHINGTON, August 14, 1917.” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. I will not interrupt the Senator. I thought he 
was through. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts is recognized in his own right. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that Mr. Denman should desire 
to make an apologia pro vita sua I quite understand, but I do 
not see why the -Recorp should be burdened with it. It seems 
to me very unfortunate to bring up a subject of discussion of 
this character. The paper that has just been read by the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is Mr. Denman’s demon- 
stration from his point of view that he ought not to have been 
removed or driven from office. It therefore reflects upon the 
action of the President of the United States. 

The President of the United States accepted the resignation 
of Gen. Goethals. He then requested and received the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Denman. Since then he has had, perhaps, what 
may be called the good fortune to receive the resignation of 
Mr. White. He has remodeled the Shipping Board; he has 
placed at the head of it Mr. Hurley, a man of great energy and 
executive capacity, thoroughly loyal to the country, thoroughly 
in sympathy with all that is being done, and, I am sure, cer- 
tain to drive forward the great business of the construction of 

shipping. He has put in charge of the shipbuilding Admiral 
Capps, who has been Chief of the Bureau of Construction of 
the Navy, one of the ablest and most competent men in the 
service, whether active or retired. With him is associated 
Admiral Bowles, who also has been Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction, highly trained, and the head of a great shipping 
company. The President in this way has made a highly effec- 
tive and very strong board, which commands the confidence of 
the country. I think his action in making this change, which I 
know must have. been disagreeable to him, deserves the highest 
commendation, and I think it was entirely justified. 

I am going to say a few words at this moment, because when 
the appropriation bill was before the Senate I predicted, refer- 
ring to a change that had beer made in the language, that the 
plan was to drive Gen. Goethals from office. That plan was 
pursued, but I think Mr. Denman did not calculate that when 
Gen, Goethals went from office he would take him with him. 

I have no sort of personal feeling about Mr: Denman what- 
ever. Perhaps it argues myself unknown to say that I never 
heard of him until his name came before the Senate. I should 
think I might be open to that criticism were it not that I do not 
think anybody east of San Francisco had heard of him until his 
name came before the Senate. I had no particular prejudice 
against him, one way or the other, but I was anxious, above 
everything in the world, to have the ships and the transports 
built as rapidly as possible. ` 

Mr. Denman was made chairman of the Shipping Board, and 
that resulted in the retirement of Mr. Baker; who had been re- 
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sponsible largely for the shipping bill, who was an experienced 
man in all relating to shipping. I think his life had been de- 
voted to it. In some of his views—I speak wholly disinterest- 
edly—as ta the manner of restoring the American merchant 
marine I did not agree, but no one could question his compe- 
tency and his knowledge. He was set aside in order that Mr, 
Denman, who, so far as the world knew, had never built a ship 
in his life, might have his place. Having taken possession of 
this important position, I want to call attention in a few words 
to what happened, as a matter of fact. I am not going into the 
quarrel between Gen. Goethals and Mr. Denman. It is enough 
that the quarrel was there. 

The fact was, he seems to have quarreled with pretty much 
everybody. I never crossed his path, so he never quarreled with 
me. He quarreled with his colleagues. He held the majority of 
the board only by his own casting vote. Mr. Donald, the only 
practical shipping man on the board, and Mr. Stevens, who had 
been a Congressman from New Hampshire, and who was an able 
and energetic man, were both against him—so much so that I was 
told that he was endeavoring to force them off the board. The 
two men who were with him were the two appointees whom the 
President thoughtfully labeled “ Republicans.” They never had 
been heard of in the Republican Party, but those were the two 
men who supported Mr. Denman and gave him his majority of 
one. He had difficulties with the advisory commission, There 
were reflections on the advisory commission which have just been 
read here to the Senate. They were men selected by the Presi- 
dent. I was on none of the committees which had to deal with 
Mr. Denman, but if anyone will take the trouble to inquire I 
think he will find that the impression that he made on the com- 
mittees of the House and of the Senate was not a pleasant or a 
soothing one. 

When a man quarrels with one person, it may be that he is in 
the right and the other is in the wrong; but when he quarrels 
with everybody, the presumption is against him. 

I am not going into the vexed question of the wooden ship or 
the steel ship. Personally, I had little faith in the wooden 
ship. I could not see why it was a good plan to build ships that 
were both slow and quickly perishable and standardized with 
difficulty, whereas the one thing we wanted was ships that were 
fast, enduring, and could be readily standardized; but if they 
had only given us ships I should have been content; 

To pass out beyond the question as between Gen. Goethals 
and Mr. Denman, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
yesterday mentioned a case where in one yard there was one 
ship and in another yard there were three ships on the eve of 
completion, practically completed, to go under a foreign neutral 
flag. We could have requisitioned them. They all went to sea 
within a week under the foreign neutral flag. That had nothing 
to do with Gen. Goethals. He had no power to take them. 

The German ships were turned over to the Shipping Board. 
The two interned ships, which were warships, were taken at 
the same time by the Navy. They were put in order. They 
earried some of the first units to France. A few others, if I am 
correctly informed, four or five, were lent by us to some of the 
nations who are fighting in the same cause that we are. They 
are all at sea, if I am correctly informed, but the rest of thenr 
were turned over to the Shipping Board to repair and put afloat. 
There was no question of Gen. Goethals there. There was some 
500,000 tons of shipping. That is a good deal at this moment 
of stress in the shipping world. Time went on, time went on; 
nothing was done; and finally the Secretary of War, responsible 
for the transportation of troops, greatly to his credit, succeeded 
in having those ships transferred from the Shipping Board to the 
Navy, and within a few days they were all being moved. Some 
of them have been fitted already. The Navy has been able to 
find the men to do it, and those ships will all be at work in a 
very short time. ` 

I think the President has done no better thing for the advance- 
ment of the cause that we all have at heart, the great cause of 
success in this war, than in reorganizing that board. I know, 
as I repeat, that it must have been a very disagreeable thing 
for him to do. The country wanted ships. It was absolutely 
vital; and they were treated to quarrels between Mr. Denman 
and Gen. Goethals! They wanted ships, and they want them 
now; and they were told, in elaborate statements, that Mr. 
Denman was saving money! They wanted ships, and all they 
heard were these accounts of quarrels in the board, and quarre!s 
with Mr. Denman, and troubles in Congress, and no ships; and 
three golden months have gone. They are irrecoverable. That 
is why the President changed the board, and that is what 
justified him in doing it. 

I never should have thought of uttering one word on the 
subject. The thing was over; it had been well done, and I had 
But when it is 
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brought in here to demonstrate in indirect fashion that the 
President ought to have kept that board and kept Mr. Denman, 
with his long wake of quarrels. behind him, I for one, although 
I am a minority Member, want to take occasion to say that it 
is one of the best things that has been done for the advancement 
of the cause of the United States, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHELAN] seems to think that he has been denied the ordi- 
nary courtesy granted to Senators. when asking that documents 
and newspaper articles and petitions. be placed in the RECORD 
without reading. I objected to this letter of Mr. Denman going 
into the Recorp without reading, not because I had any feeling 
whatever against Mr. Denman, for yesterday I told the Senator 
from California that if an endeavor had been made by any 
friend of Gen. Goethals to have put in the Rxconn a letter written 
by him or a statement made by him for the purpose of bolstering 
up what he censidered his position in the unfortunate contro- 
versy between himself and Mr. Denman, both ex-members of the 
Shipping. Board, before the Senate again, I would have objected 
exactly in the same way that I did object in relation to the 
statement that. was asked to be put in the Racozp, made by the 
chairman of that board, Mr. Denman. So I want the Senator 
from California to understand, that I intended no- discourtesy 


had asked the same thing of the Senate with reference to the 
other member of that board in dispute with Mr. Denman I 
would have objected in the same way. 

Mr. President, the Senator refers to the resolution that I 


the Shipping Board was created ; kar 
told. when the Shipping Board bill was before the Senate that 


was disloyalty to even oppose its immediate passage. 

bill there was an appropriation of $50,000,000, with authority 
given to the board to purchase ships or to lease ships or to 
obtain ships in any way for the purpose of handling our com- 
merce, which was most inadequate. 

The President has not yet seen fit.to answer the resolution. 
It may be that it will be answered. I hope so; and I hope so 
for the reason that since the introduction of that resolution I 
have received letters from all parts of this country 
attention to what the writers claim they know to be a fact, that 
there have been contracts let not for the best interests of the 
Government of the United States, and that there has been influ- 
ence—political and otherwise—that has ruled the granting of the 
contracts. 

I have been told; Mr. President, that overnight a broken-down 
politician, absolutely without financial ty and living 
on the charity of his political friends, blossomed out into a 
“great shipbuilder,” with contracts amounting to millions of 
doliars, and the Government of the United States advancing 
10 per cent of the amount of the contract to a man who never 
was in business in his life, who never had a shipyard, and who 
never had a piece of machinery to begin the building of ships. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] asks me who it was. 
Mr. President, I would prefer not to state until the resolution 
is answered. Another thing I want to say to the Senator is 
that I am not in the habit of bringing the contents of letters 
before the Senate, because I know, many times, that the ques- 
tions discussed are often magnified. In this case I have taken 
a little time to examine into the question whether such an 
occurrence happened, and when the resolution is answered I may 
have something more to say upon that question. 

Mr. President, the Shipping Board was created, I think the 
confirmations were made in the latter part of January of this 
year, months after the board was authorized by law. Scarcely 
had the board been organized until the public press began to 
report that there were disagreements between the chairman of 
the board and Gen. Goethals; and the situation got so serious 
that in July I thought, to bring the question to a head, that I 
should, offer the resolution, which I did on July 18; so that the 
Senate might know just what the Shipping Board had done from 
the day of its organization down to that time. 

The President no doubt studied the situation carefully, and 
he acted for what he thought were the best interests of our 
country, and accepted the resignation of Gen. Goethals and 
requested and accepted the resignation of Mr. Denman as chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. As far as the Senate was con- 
cerned, and I was going to say as far as the country was con- 


cerned, that settled the question in dispute between those’ two 
Government employees. We thought it had, but scarcely had 
the action been taken by the President than we found that Mr. 
Denman entered into a discussion of the injustice that had been 
done him and a defense of his position in the leading newspapers 
of the country. Nobody could object to that. He had a per- 
fect right to do so; but when he comes into the Senate and asks 
that his argument sustaining his position be made a part of the 
public Recorp, I thought it was going too far, and I objected to 
its. Sag placed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know just what the significance of 
these remarks of the Senator may be 

Mr: SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. Yesterday evening 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHenan] asked that 
a certain. statement published by Mr. Denman, outlining his 
actions as president of the Shipping Board and giving his rea- 
sons for the disagreements that had taken place between himself 
and Gen. Goethals, might be printed in the Recorp without 
reading. 

Mr, STONE: And to that the Senator from Utah objected? 

Mr. SMOOT. And to that I objected last night; and to-day 
the Senator from California read that statement into the 
Recorp. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] rose 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from California 
and made a few observations upon the situation, and I then 
took the floor, and that is the reason of my statement. 

Mr. STONE. I happened not to be present when the Senator 
from Massachusetts spoke; but I assume that his remarks 
were in vindication of Gen. Goethals. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts took the side of either Goethals or Denman. He 
referred particularly to what had actually happened, and how, 
in his opinion, the request that this matter be brought to the 
attention of the Senate at this time was at least doubtful. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge me 
for a moment 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. If it does not unduly break in upon his re- 
marks 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not very much more to say. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to say this: 

Some weeks ago, when the difference between Mr. Denman 
and Gen. Goethals arose and was brought in some way to the 
attention of £ the Senate, which was in the beginning of that 
coni 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that was in June, 
when the appropriation bill was before the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Very likely. I took occasion then to say that I 
was glad that a man of Mr. Denman’s type was at the head of 
the Shipping Board, because he had prevented Gen. Goethals 
from making contracts or initiating contracts for steel at $95 
a ton when the Navy Department was buying the same kind of 
steel at $56 per ton. I think I am stating the figures as they 
were stated at that time; and, pursuing that subject, I was pro- 
voked by the he interruption of some Senator to say something 
respecting Gen, Goethals—not much, but something—not of a 
complimentary kind. 

Mr. President, I do not withdraw a thing I said at that time 
about Mr. Denman or about Gen. Goethals; but I wish to say 
that while I believe that any proposal to pay $95 a ton for steel 
when it was being sold to the Government for a little more than 
half that, and especially, sir, to pay one hundred and fifty-odd 
dollars a ton, which I see in the papers was the last proposal, is 
unconscionable—while I believe that, and to that extent I put 
myself upon the side of Mr. Denman, beyond that I put myself 
upon the side of Gen. Goethals, as I understood his attitude, in 
favor of building steel ships instead of wooden hulls. To put 
the great bulk of this enormous sum of money that we appro- 
priated—$800,000,000 now, with $500,000,000 requested—for the 
construction of ships into cheap wooden construction for tem- 
perary use does not meet my approval; and I think Gen. Goethals 
was wiser than Mr. Denman, and had a better and a more far- 
reaching vision, if I understood correctly the position he took 
of building ships that would be worth something to the United 
States as a commercial entity or fo after the war. The 
steel ships would be worth something to us after the war; the 
wooden ships would be junk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate now to this oft-repeated story that Gen. Goethals 
agreed to pay $95 a ton for steel that was to be purchased by 
the Shipping Board for the construction of the ships ordered by 
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that board. The Senator from California, in reading the state- 
ment of Mr. Denman, laid special emphasis upon the statement 
in that letter that Gen. Goethals had agreed to pay $95 a ton 
for steel entering into the construction of ships. The truth is, 
Mr. President, that Gen. Goethals wanted to get the construc- 
tion under way. There was no agreed price for steel. The 
price asked by the steel manufacturers was 4} cents per pound, 
as stated in that letter. It never was accepted by Gen. Goethals; 
but in order to get the construction of the ships under way he 
accepted conditionally the price named, and the price that the 
Government of the United States should pay was to be deter- 
mined later, after a full investigation of the cost of producing 
the steel. 

When Chairman Denman and Gen. Goethals appeared before 
the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate Gen. Goethals made the statement that the price named 
for the construction of ships of 8153 per ton was based upon 
steel costing 4} cents a pound. At the same time he stated to 
the committee that the cost of wooden ships would be 8135 a 
ton. Chairman Denman heard that statement made-to the com- 
mittee. He never then stated that he objected to the price that 
was estimated at $153 a ton, based upon steel at 4} cents. He 
never objected at that time. They were both there asking for 
appropriations just as large as they could get, and they based 
their requests upon statements made that the cost would be $153 
aton. In that connection, also, they made a request that power 
be given to the President to commandeer all the shipping yards 
in the United States and take over every ship upon every way 
and in every yard in the United States. They also stated that 
they had reached an agreement with the British Government 
that the 1,024,000 tons of shipping under construction in the 
yards of the United States for England would be transferred to 
the United States at a cost of $185 a ton. Now the Senator 
from California says that Mr. Balfour graciously offered to 
transfer the English ships under construction in this country 
to the United States. 

Mr. PHELAN. Excuse me, the Senator is quoting Mr. Den- 
man. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Denman, I should have said; excuse me. 
Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will remember, I called at- 
tention to this very question on the floor of the Senate when 
the appropriation bill was under discussion. I said that it 
could not be defended as a business proposition. I called the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that if England continued 
the construction of those ships and retained the ownership of 
them they would go into the very same trade and take their 
chances of being sunk by a submarine the same as they would 
if the United States advanced $200,000,000 and had the ships 
transferred to her. 

Mr. STONE. And took the responsibility ourselves. 

Mr. SMOOT. And we take the responsibility ourselves. 

Mr, STONE. I want to say that I do not object to the build- 
ing of wooden ships if, in the judgment of the Government, it is 
very important to build them for temporary use; but I hope 
that as few of them will be built as possible and that the ships 
we build will be permanent ships. I want to ask my friend 
from Utah if it is true that somebody—Gen. Goethals or some 
one else in authority—proposed to pay to the manufacturers 
furnishing the steel one hundred and fifty-odd dollars per ton. 
Ts that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that that figure 

Mr. STONE. Tentatively it was agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was tentatively agreed to, and I will also 
say to the Senator that I understand, but I have no evidence 
to prove it, that the Shipping Board has contracted to pay $153 
per ton for steel-constructed ships. 

Mr. STONE. Who has paid it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Shipping Board has agreed to pay it and 
have contracted to pay as high as $133 per ton for ships con- 
structed of wood. I say that I have not seen the contracts, 
and I do not know that such is the case. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to get the judgment of my friend from 
Utah, who is a very thoughtful investigator of facts, whether 
he thinks our Government ought to pay one hundred and fifty- 
odd dollars per ton for steel or 8133 per ton for the construc- 
tion of a wooden yessel—that is per ton, I imagine he means; 
that whatever the tonnage is, it is $133 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Per ton displacement. 

Mr. STONE. Per ton displacement; yes. I would like the 
Senator to say whether he thinks these prices are reasonable or 
whether they are exorbitant. If they are reasonable, that is 
the end of it; but if they are exorbitant, what is the remedy? 
I am laying as a basis the price the Navy Department is paying 
for steel, $56 per ton, as against one hundred and fifty-odd dol- 
lars per ton. What does the Senator think about that? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not defend the price of 
$95 per ton for steel. I think that was altogether too high, and 
so did Gen. Goethals think it was too high. As to the price of 
$153 per ton displacement for steel ships and $133 per ton dis- 
placement for wooden ships, I will say that I am unable to 
determine in my mind whether it is an extravagant price under 
conditions as they exist to-day. We all know that before the 
war and in ordinary times it cost to build steel ships in this 
country about 8 ton displacement. 

Mr. STONE. ut that. 

Mr. SMOOT. We know now, Mr. President, that wages in 
the shipping plants of the country have not only doubled but in 
many cases trebled. We know that everything that goes into 
the construction of a ship and all the parts that make up a ship 
have increased from 50 per cent to 500 per cent. I am not suffi- 
ciently well informed to state that the prices at which the 
contracts are being let are excessively high; but I do know that 
Mr. Denman recommended and the Senate gave the President 
the power to take over the British ships that were being built 
in this country and pay $185 per ton for them, plus whatever 
it would cost per ton to hasten their construction. 

Mr. STONE. Were those steel ships? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were all steel ships. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator from Utah ought to take 
into consideration the fact that, based upon shipping rates 
to-day, the Government or any person having ships constructed 
could better afford to pay $95 per ton for steel than to pay 
$45 per ton in ordinary times; and, moreover, if the cost to 
manufacture the steel is not more than $45 or $50 a ton, the 
Government is going to receive back in excess-profits tax sub- 
stantially one-half the difference between the cost and the price 
which it pays for the steel. 

Mr. SMOOT. We must all recognize that, Mr. President, and 
when we begin to talk about prices and what commodities sell 
for to-day we must remember that these are not normal times. 
All business principles applicable in ordinary times are set aside. 

I do net want to take any more time of the Senate, but I 
express the hope now that the quarrel between Mr. Denman 
and Gen. Goethals, so far as bringing it to the Senate is cap- 
cerned, will end to-day. There is no good that can come from it. 

Mr. STONE. They are both out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are both in private life, and out of 
the positions to which they were appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock: 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
August 16, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 15, 1917. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


Victor Murdock, of Kansas, to be a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission for tbe term expiring September 25, 1918, 
vice Will H. Parry, deceased. 

SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES OR LEGATIONS, 
CLASS 2. 

Warren D. Robbins, of Massachusetts, now a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 3 to be a secretary of embassy or lega- 
tion of class 2 of the United States of America. 

Willing Spencer, of Pennsylvania, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 3. 

Herbert S. Goold, of California, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 3 of the United States of America. P 

R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 3 of the United States of America, * 

CLASS 4. 


T. Hart Anderson, jr., of New York City, to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 


1917.. 


Ray Atherton, of Chicago, III., to be a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
John W. Belt, of Louisville, Ky., to be a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
Philander L. Cable, of Rock Island, III., to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
Frederick C. Chabot, of San Antonio, Tex., to be a secretary 
of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
Charles B. Fennell, of Kansas City, Mo., to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States.of America. 
Matthew E. Hanna, of Stamford, Conn., to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
Arthur Bliss Lane, of New York City, to be a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
‘Casper Y. Offutt, of Omaha, Nebr., to be a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
J. Donald C. Rodgers, of Rheems, Pa., to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 
Charles H. Russell, jr., of New York City, to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America, 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
To be major generals with rank from August 5, 1917. 
Brig. Gen. William A, Mann, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. James Parker, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Eben Swift, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Edward H. Plummer, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Edwin F. Glenn, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Henry A. Greene, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Francis H. French, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Charles J. Bailey, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. George Bell, jr., United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick S. Strong, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Harry F. Hodges, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Clarence P. Townsley, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Edwin St. J. Greble, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Francis J. Kernan, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. John F. Biddle, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. George T. Bartlett, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, jr., United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Joseph T. Dickman, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Charles G. Treat, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Henry T. Allen, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. William H. Sage, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Chase W. Kennedy, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Omar Bundy, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Harry C. Hale, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Richard M. Blatchford, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. David C. Shanks, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. William M. Wright, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Peyton C. March, United States Army. 
Maj. Gen. Charles M. Clement, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, New York National Guard. 
To be brigadier generals with rank from August 5, 1917, 
Col. William J. Nicholson, Eleventh Cavalry. 
Col. Robert C. Van Vliet, Thirty-seventh Infantry. 
George K. Hunter, Cavalry (Inspector General). 
. Wilber E. Wilder, Fifth Cavalry. 
. Robert N. Gettz, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
. James A. Irons, Second Infantry. 
. John S. Mallory, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 
William D. Beach, Cavalry, detached officers’ list. 
Samuel W. Miller, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 
Lloyd M. Brett, Cavalry, detached officers’ list. 
Frederick S. Foltz, First Cavalry. 
. William C. Rafferty, Coast Artillery Corps. 
. James B. Erwin, Seventh Cavalry. 
. William S. Scott, Sixteenth Cavalry. 
. Charles L. Phillips, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Lyman W. V. Kennon, Ninth Infantry. 
. Joseph A. Gaston, Sixth Cavalry. 
Charles H. Barth, Sixty-second Infantry, 
. Guy Carleton, Cavalry, unassigned. 
Edward Burr, Corps of Engineers. 
George W. McIver, Infantry detached officers’ list. 
. William H. Allaire, Sixtecuth Infantry. 
1, Thomas B. Dugan, Ninth Cavalry. 
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18 Ira A. Haynes, Coast Artillery Corps, detached officers’ 


Col. William C. Langfitt, Corps of Engineers. 
Col. Samson L. Faison, Forty-second Infantry. 
Col. Frederick Perkins, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 


3 ed officers’ list. 
Col. George W. Read, Cavalry (Adjutant General), 
Col. William P. Burnham, Fifty-sixth Infantry. 

Col. William H. Johnston, Infantry (General Staff Corps). 
Col. Joseph P. O'Neil, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Col. Stephen M. Foote, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col. Wilds P. Richardson, Infantry, unassigned, 

Col. Everard E. Hatch, Fourth Infantry. 


- Col. Harry Taylor, Corps of Engineers. 


Col. Henry D. Styer, Fourteenth Infantry. : 

Col. Benjamin C. Morse, Forty-fourth Infantry. 

Col. Grote Hutcheson, Cavalry, unassigned. 

Col. Carl Reichmann, Infantry, detached officers’ list. 

Col. André W. Brewster, Infantry (Inspector General). 
Pay John D. Barrette, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant Gen- 
Ool. Charles H. Muir, Thirty-third Infantry. 

Col. Daniel B. Devore, Tenth Infantry. 

Col. Beaumont B. Buck, Infantry, unassigned. 

Col, William F. Martin, Infantry, unassigned. 

Col. Robert A. Brown, Twenty-third Cavalry. 

Col. Willard A. Holbrook, Seventeenth Cavalry. 

Col. Robert E. L. Michie, Cavalry (General Staff Corps). 

Col. Evan M. Johnson, Fifth Infantry. 

Col. Lucien G. Berry, Field Artillery, detached officers’ list. 

Col. Mason M. Patrick, Corps of Engineers. 

Col. John E. McMahon, Sixteenth Field Artillery. 

Col. Charles T. Menoher, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Col. Benjamin A. Poore, Eighth Infantry. 

Col. James H. McRae, Infantry (Adjutant General), 

Col. Walter H. Gordon, Fifteenth Infantry. ? 

Col. Frank L. Winn, Infantry, unassigned. 

Col. Peter E. Traub, Cavalry, detached officers’ list. 

Col. Charles C. Ballou, Infantry, unassigned. 

Col. George B. Duncan, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Col. Julius A. Penn, Forty-ninth Infantry. 

Col, Edward M. Lewis, Forty-fifth Infantry. 

Col. Richmond P. Davis, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col, Ernest Hinds, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps). 

Col. Charles H. Martin, Fifty-fifth Infantry. 

Col. William Weigel, First Infantry. 8 

Col. Thomas G. Hanson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps). 

Col. Herman Hall, Forty-seventh Infantry. 

Col. Marcus D. Cronin, Forty-first Infantry. 

Col. Charles S. Farnsworth, Fifty-seventh Infantry, 

Col. James T. Dean, Infantry (Adjutant General). 

Col. Edmund Wittenmyer, Infantry, unassigned. 

Col. Michael J. Lenihan, Sixtieth Infantry. 

Col. Mark L. Hersey, Fifty-eighth Infantry. 

Col. Frank H. Albright, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Col. Frederic D. Evans, Infantry (Adjutant General). 

Col. John L. Hayden, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col. Henry Jervey, Corps of Engineers. 

Col. Charles H. McKinstry, Corps of Engineers. 

Col. William V. Judson, Corps of Engineers. 

Col. James W. McAndrew, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Col. William G. Haan, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col. William L. Kenly, Field Artillery, detached officers’ list. 

Col. Edward F. McGlachlin, jr., Field Artillery, detached 
officers’ list. 

Col. William Lassiter, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

Col. George Le R. Irwin, Eighth Field Artillery. 

Col. William S. McNair, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Col. William J. Snow, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Col. Henry D. Todd, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
officers’ list. ; 

Col. Clint C. Hearn, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col. Frank G. Mauldin, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col. George G. Gatley, Fifteenth Field Artillery. 

Col. Andrew Hero, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

Col. LeRoy S. Lyon, Thirteenth Field Artillery. 

58 George Blakely, Coast Artillery Corps (Inspector Gen- 
). 
Col. Frank W. Coe, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 


rps). 

Col. William R. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps: 

Col. Charles P. Summerall, Field Artillery, unassigned, 
438 raand H. Whitney, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
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Lieut. Col. James A. Shipton, Coast Artillery Corps, detached 
‘officers’ list. 
Lieut. Col. Gordon G. Heiner, Coast Artillery Corps. 


Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 


Gen. Robert E. Steiner, Alabama National Guard. 
Gen. Walter A. Harris, Georgia National Guard. 
Gen. D. Jack Foster, Illinois National Guard. 
Gen. Henry R. Hill, Illinois National Guard. 
Gen. Hubert &. Allen, Iowa National Guard. 
Gen. Charles I. Martin, Kansas National Guard. 
Gen. Roger D. Williams, Kentucky National Guard. 
Gen. Charles D. Gaither, Maryland National Guard. 
Gen. E. Le Roy Sweetser, Massachusetts National Guard. 
Gen. Louis C. Covell, Michigan National Guard. 
Gen. Frederick E. Resche, Minnesota National Guard. 
Gen. Harvey C. Clark, Missouri National Guard. 
Gen. Arthur B. Donnelly, Missouri National Guard. 
Gen, Charles W. Barber, New Jersey National Guard. 
Gen. James W. Lester, New York National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. William Wilson, New York National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. William V. McMaken, Ohio National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. John C. Speaks, Ohio National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. Charles X. Zimmerman, Ohio National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. William G. Price, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Stillwell, Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
Guard. 
Brig. Gen. John A. Hulen, Texas National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. Henry Hutchings, Texas National Guard. 
Gen. Cecil C. Vaughan, jr., Virginia National Guard. 
. Gen, Charles R. Boardman, Wisconsin National Guard. 
. Gen. William E. Harvey, District of Columbia Militia. 
. Gen. George H. Harries, Nebraska National Guard. 
. Gen. Lawrence D. Tyson, Tennessee National Guard. 
Wilder S. Metcalf, Kansas National Guard. 
. Arthur H. Blanding, Florida National Guard. 
. Alexander M. Tuthill, Arizona National Guard. 
Richard Coulter, jr., Pennsylvania National Guard. 
Edward Vollrath, Ohio National Guard. 
. Roy Hoffman, Oklahoma National Guard. 
. Charles H. Cole, Massachusetts National Guard. 
. Edgar A. Wedgwood, Utah National Guard. 
. Henry De Witt Hamilton, New York National Guard. 
John A. Johnston, of Pennsylvania, late brigadier general 
Cnited States Army. 
Brig. Gen. Randolph W. Richards, Wisconsin National Guard. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Gen. Albert J. Logan, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
Gen. Christopher T. O'Neill, Pennsylvania National 


MEDICAL CORPS, 


To be majors with rank from June 16, 1917, subject to examina- 
tion required by lato, to fill original vacancies. 


Capt. Charles L. Gandy, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Alexander W. Williams, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Louis H. Bauer, Medical Corps. 

Capt. William W. Vaughan, Medical Corps. 
Capt. John B. Anderson, Medical Corps. 
Capt. E. Frederick Thode, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Walter P. Davenport, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Harry N. Kerns, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Robert H. Wilds, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Austin J. Canning, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Lamphear W. Webb, jr., Medical Corps. 
Capt. John H. H. Scudder, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Wilson C. von Kessler, Medical Corps. 
Capt. John M. Pratt, Medical Corps. . 
Capt. Coleridge L. Beaven, Medical Corps. 
Capt. William G. Guthrie, Medical Corps. 


To be major from July 19, 1917, subject to eramination required 
d law, to i an original vacancy. 


Capt. Henry B. McIntyre, Medical Corps. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Maj. Frederick G. Lawton, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel of Infantry with rank from July 28, 1917, vice 
Lieut. Col. Douglas Settle, Forty-first Infantry, assigned to 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Elkin L. Franklin, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Krogstad, Twenty-second In- 
fantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Hubert R. Harmon, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice McNarney, retained in the 
Signal Corps on promotion. 


First Lieut. Weir Riché, Infantry, unassigned, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Benedict, retained in the Signal Gorpe 
on promotion. 

First Lieut. John F. Goodman, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
captain from May 15, 1917, vice Pulsifer, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 

Merritt B. Curtis, a citizen of California, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two 
years from date of appointment. 

Corpl. Macon C. Overton, Marine Corps, to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of two 
years from date of appointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 15, 1917. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. é 
Seldon G. Hopkins to be Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE, 


Beverly D. Evans to. be United States district judge for the 
southern district of Georgia. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


B. A. Enloe, jr., to be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Eæecutire nomination withdrawn August 15, 1917. 


Maj. Frederick G. Lawton, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel of Infantry from July 29, 1917, vice Burkhardt, 
Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, August 16, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, aud the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 5 


Bankhead Hardwick Martin Saulsbury 
Brady Hollis Myers Shafroth 
Brandegee Hustin Nelson Sheppard 
Broussard Jones, Wash. New Sherman 
Culberson Kello Norris Simmons 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Dillingham Kirby Page Thompson 
Fletcher La Follette Penrose Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Lo Poindexter Vardaman 
Hale M mber Ransdell 
Harding McNary Reed 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from Illinois 


IMr. Lewts], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] are detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Huemes], who is detained from the Sen- 
ate on account of illness, I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Rosrnson] and ask that this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomAs] on account of sickness, 
He has a pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumber]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of iny col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of official business, 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Smiru] is detained from the Senate on 
official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present, The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Gronna, Mr. MORKELLAR, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. Pouxnzxk, Mr. 
ä and Mr. WirL1ams answered to their names when 
ca 
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Mr. Asuurst, Mr. Kino, Mr. Srertrsc, Mr. Sws, Mr. 
Warsa, and Mr. Knox entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 


The PRESIDENT pru tempore. Fifty-four Senators have an- 


swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 
RECENT DISTURBANCES IN EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to express my 
gratitude to the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
who had intended occupying the floor this morning, for giving 
way to me at this time. I wish to ask the indulgence of the 
Senate while I submit a few observations on Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 10, providing for an investigation of the mob 
violence and recent social disturbances at East St. Louis, III. 

Mr. President, the subject matter of this resolution touches the 
very heart of our civilization. The blood currents that course 
throughout the body, imparting vigor and strength, are no more 
essential to the health of the body than a right understanding 
and proper treatment by the Congress of this profound and well- 
nigh insoluble’ problem is to the permanency of American institu- 
tions and the continued mental and moral superiority of our 
civilization. To consider so grave and important a matter 
lightly or investigate superficially the underlying causes which 
brought about the regretable, though comparatively trifling, 
incfdent in our Nation’s history, which it is the purpose of this 
resolution to investigate, will be unfortunate in the extreme. A 
correct diagnosis is an indispensable prerequisite to the proper 
treatment of a social disease as well as a physical disorder. 
The spirit of lawlessness nmnifested by those who participated 
in the conflict between the white and the black people in the 
city of Bast St. Louis, III., a few days ago was but the symptom 
of a social distemper originating with and growing out of racial 
antagonism which is as profound and unchangeable as the 
eternal law of gravitation itself. Regretable in one sense, yes; 
very regretable; but on the other hand, in a sense, fortunate, 
in the fact that it is the outward expression, cruel and brutal 
thougheit may be, of that inward, dominant, and dauntless spirit 
of the white man, which would prefer death rather than sur- 
render its superiority or yield in any way any of its rights or 
privileges, industrial or political, to the less favored and con- 
genitally inferior race. It is the manifestation of that old 
quality of Caucasian race pride which has stood guard with 
drawn sword to preserve the purity of the Caucasian race— 
prolific and puissant—to which we are indebted for the litera- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic peoples, for the vast 
discoveries in science, for the form of government ander which 
we live; in a word, for all the glories, all the advantages. which 
pertain to and characterize the civilization of the English- 
speaking and kindred branches of peoples. Dr. William Ben- 
jamin Smith, of Tulane University, discussing the necessity for 
keeping apart the races and preserving the purity of the Cau- 
casian blood, wisely observes: ; 

If the race barrier be removed and the individual standard of personal 
excellency be established, the twilight of this century will gather about 
a nation hopelessly sinking into the mire of mongrelism. 

Would that those words might be burned ineffaceably upon 
the tablets of your memories, my fellow Senators, that you might 
take them with you, ruminate them, and teach them to your 
children and your children’s children until the lesson shall be- 
come an instinct of the race. We are threatened in America 
with the deleterious effects of the “ melting pot” of war, the 
merging of the races, and the enforced equality and solidarity of 
citizenship. The suggestion is monstrous and only shows how 
brutalizing is war and stupefying its influences. Let it not be 
forgotten, Mr. President, that political-equality in a country 
where the races are practically equal in number means ulti- 
. mately social equality; social equality is universally followed 
by race amalgamation ; race amalgamation means race deteriora- 
tion, and with race deterioration will come the final disaster, 
the blighting touch of disintegration, downfall, and death of our 
civilization. There is enough of this black virus in the body 
politic of America to-day, in the orderly processes of time, to 
mongrelize her entire population. 

Mr. President, it is an historical fact that will not be denied 
by an impartial student of history that no mongrel race has ever 
created anything of value or maintained a stable form of gov- 
ernment very long. You have but to take a panoramic view of 
the marvélously fertile countries to the south of us on this 
hemisphere to be convinced of the accuracy of that statement. 
I believe that I am clearly within the limits of historical truth 
when I say that the civilizations of the past that arose to world 
domination through Caucasian initiative, effort, and genius 
disappeared as the result of the insidious contaminating in- 
fluence of mongrelism, 

oy, 
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Mr. President, this is no time for temporizing with funda- 


mentals. It is true that the world is involved in brutal, de- 
structive warfare—a war that is a reproach to Christian civili- 


zation, an outrage against humanity, and gives the lie to our 
pretended faith in the Prince of Peace. Everything is abnormal 
to-day, and the mental vision of the captain on the bridge even 
is dimmed with the mist and smoke of the conflict. The unusual 
is happening on every hand, and new issues continually arise 
in our pathway to challenge the genius of the American states- 
man and test the quality of his patriotism. The greater the 
danger to fundamental principles the greater the necessity for 
increasing the guard and considering maturely and cautiously 
everything that may affect our peculiar polity and the social 
well-being of the American people after the war-is over. I sub- 
mit that when we are preparing for war, making ready for 
conducting a war, it is highly prudent and the part of wise 
statesmanship to also prepare and be ready to overcome and 
correct the evils that invariably grow out of war. ae 

Every student of history realizes that war is a veritable 
“Pandora’s box” of economic irregularities and social per- 
plexities. 

When the cyclone passes through a country, lifting houses 
from their foundations and razing cities to the earth, the old 
order of things is seldom restored in the wake of the storm. 
New conditions suggest new ideas, re-formation takes the 
place of restoration, the old landmarks disappear and be- 
hold, all things are new. Just so it is with the ravages and inno- 
vations of war upon the government of a country. No govern- 
ment was ever the same after a war that it was before the war. 
In our own country there have been many changes and a 
gradual concentration of power and withdrawal of authority 
from the people since the middle of the last century. 

When the Stars and Bars trailed in the dust of defeat on 
that fateful day at Appomattox government by free consent, 
as it was dreamed of by the founders of this Republic, was laid 
away in the charnal house of dead issues. 

In that fateful conflict the pride of empire triumphed over 
the constitutional right of the people to prescribe their own 
form of government. The court of might gave an interpretation 
to the Constitution which was never dreamed of by the wise 
men who wrote that immortal document. I will not stop to 
discuss the question as to whether or not that interpretation 
will be best for America in years to come. I am sure the libera- 
tion of the southern white man from the incubus of negro 
slavery was a step forward and upward, but as to whether the 
changes wrought by the war will preserve the peace, enhance 
the happiness of our people, and promote the permanency of 
free institutions, time alone will tell. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 

The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 

"Tis yours to judge how wide the hatte stand 

Between a splendid and a happy land. ; 

Mr. President, I am profoundly impressed with the fact that 
never in the history of this Republic was there so great a 
demand for brave, patriotic, and unselfish men in the councils 
of this Nation as at the present time—men with capacity to 
think for themselves, think for the benefit of their constituents 
and the American people, and after thinking dare to express 
and act their thoughts.“ Do the things that others pray.“ The 
political charlatan who glories in servile subserviency, prides 
himself on shining in a reflected ‘ight, attains undue promi- 
nence in abnormal times such as the present, when public atten- 
tion is centered upon greater issues, and the consideration of 
many things prevents the concentration of thought upon the 
individual actors upon the stage. Under such circumstances 
this character, this social, excrescence, is developed, enters the 
arena of American politics, wins ephemeral fame and place 
as a reward of his self-abasement—the contemptuous concession 
made to him by his master as the price of his ignominy. It is 
unfortunate, but that type of creature may be expected to take 
advantage of the opportunities which unsettled conditions 
afford to push himself forward and ply his nefarious trade in 
this hour of our Nation’s peril. Every nation at some time in 
its history unfortunately produces its Herostratus, whose vault- 
ing vanity and insane selfishness are ever ready touch the 
torch to the Ephesian dome. There are men in America to-day, 
who under the dishonest guise of loyalty to the adminis- 
tration, would abolish the Constitution and upon the ruins of 
this Republic erect a monarchy if they thought there was a 
chance of becoming a favored flunky in the court of the king. 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf there is no shape more 
terrible than this. 

There will also be found in large droves the patriots for pelf, 
whose cupidity is cloaked in patriotism, along with the states- 
men in pursuit of power for personal ends, The disastrous 
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consequences which inevitably 3 from such sources, if not 


checked, will 


They are in truth and in fact— 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun— 
or auy other subterfuge or excuse that may serve their sinister 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I can not this morning perform a greater service 
to my country than to give warning, put the brand of disap- 
proyal, the stigma of deserved infamy, on every such character 
that the patriotic, unsuspecting, slow-thinking common people 
may know them and that they may be warned against their 
seductive, misleading, and sinister sophistry. 

MY attention has been called of late to a peculiar species of 
embryonic statesmen, the spawn and product of the slime-cov- 
ered pools of war, the evolution from the human microbe, 
which found its origin in the troubled womb of abnormality. 
There is found on every hand these days robust specimens of 
this runty genus, which I mention only because such as they 
present a problem with which the people must deal—men with 
ambition but without the slightest capacity for independent 
thought or intelligent action, fit only to follow and fawn at the 
feet of power. This type of individual, I repeat, is one of the 
many tantalizing incidents of war, which but adds to the bur- 
den that the people must bear. One of these little individuals, 
to which my attention has been called, is incubating an ambition 
to serve his country or rather himself in the halls of State. He 
favors war, and is loud and lusty in the protestations of his 
loyalty to his country. He holds that under certain circum- 
stances it is treason to even obey the Constitution in the prose- 
cution of the war. He would suspend the Bill of Rights, abrogate 
the Sermon on the Mount, repeal the Golden Rule, and vest with 
the Commander in Chief of the Army the power of life and 
death over the people. His lip patriotism is preached from every 
street corner and he is known and heard ad nauseam by his 
friends. The valiance of his soul is made manifest upon every 
stump upon which he is permitted to stand and make profert 
of the shallowness of his mind and the emptiness of his heart, 
while he fills the ears of the patient-waiting, long-suffering 
populace with his meaningless verbigerations. This peculiar 
type of American statesmen, the legitimate product of illegiti- 
mate conditions, the pest and provocation of patient patriotism, 
is shown up in all its nakedness, in the light of his own explana- 
tion, or analysis, which he makes while hesitating to enter the 
arena of politics. He declines to announce his platform until 
it shall have been made certain how the people will look- upon 
the declaratior of war—and, by way of parenthesis, let me say 
the declaration of war about which the people were not con- 
sulted—and how they will finally regard the un-American and 
questionable Constitutional manner of raising an army for 
foreign service by conscription. 

Mr. President, such a spectacle is disappointing in the ex- 
treme to the patriotic citizen, and is enough to sicken the soul 
of an outlaw or shock the moral sensibilities of a pirate to 
behold the thing, with the fire of patriotism burning upon his 
mendacious lips, eyes ithimined by the meretricious glare of 
dramatic fervor, as he announces: 


I will wait until narrate blood begins to flow in the trenches ot 
France—when the youth of this country shall be offered to the god o 
war on the battle Yields of blood-soaked Europe. I will wait vati 
America becomes drenched with the tears of broken-hearted mothers. 

sorrowing wives, and orphaned children—until the groans of grief 
coat fill the atr with the solemn wail of the bruised and dying heart. 

Then— 


He concludes, with the triumphant air of the thoughtless, 
soulless little politician— 
will the war spirit burst forth from the hearts of the American people, 
and the sentiment for war will sweep over this country as the consum- 
ing flames sweep the forests of the arid West 

Just think of it, Mr. President! Imagine, if you can, the 
monster that would speculate in the blood of his countrymen, 
capitalize disaster, profit in broken hearts and the scalding tears 
that fall from the eyes of loving wives, orphaned children, sor- 
rowing mothers and sisters! Think of playing politics with 
immortal souls! Such a creature will win for himself an emi- 
nence of infamy which will make the reputation of the notorious 
regal fiddler of ancient Rome pale into nothingness—the harm- 
less act of a royal lunatic. 

How often in these days of stress and trial am I reminded 
of the wise words of Edmund Burke. O God, that the Amer- 
ican people might hear and understand. 

War suspends the rule of morai obligations, and what fs long sns- 
pended is in danger of being totally abrogated. Civil wars strike 
deepest of all into the manners of the people. ‘They vitiate their poli- 
tles; they corrupt their morals; they pervert even the natural ta and 
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dear to us. The panes of affection and kindness which were the 
bonds of charity w agreed become now incentives to hatred and 
rage when the Sommanton . — our country is dissolved. 


The effect of a world war is the same. 

Mr. President, to paraphrase the language of one of America’s 
greatest men, “ We are living, we are dwelling, in a grand and 
awful time, in an age on ages telling—to be reasonable, resolute, 
patriotic, and loyal te ourselves and the fundamental principles 
of our Government is sublime.” We are going to win this war. 
There is not the slightest doubt about it. Nobody has ever ques- 
tioned that fact for a moment; but in the interests of humanity 
I trust that the “common sense of most” may triumph and 
those who are now engaged in the bloody conflict may be brought 
back to sanity, to realize the utter foolishness of war, and that 
an early and permanent settlement shall be effected. This is not 
a war between the masses of the people—they are mere pawns; 
but rather a quarrel between ambitious and heatrless rulers, en- 
couraged and instigated in many instances by the commercial 
bandit and human cormorant who grow rich and fatten upon 
the spoils of war. 

But whether early or late. I repeat, we are going to win the 
war, and after we shall have won it the thing that concerns me 
most is that we may be able to restore old principles and steer 
the old ship of state back to the moorings of the fathers. I 
believe that preserving free government in America will be 
about as difficult a problem then as to overcome our chief cruel 
and brutal antagonist, the German Empire, now. 

I trust that Senate concurrent resolution No. 10, which has 
been reported from the committee, may be agreed to, and then 
I hope the committee appointed to investigate will be composed 
of men who will bring to the undertaking singleness of pur- 
pose and eliminate from their hearts and minds all sectionalism 
and preconceived notions, all racial prejudices which taint the 
spirit and warp the judgment. I hope they will go into the 
subject with the sole purpose of discovering the truth and, 
when the truth shall be discovered, report it to the onaren 
for the benefit of the American people. 

Mr. President, I realize that there is an obligation anoda 
upon the white man of this country to the negro, and it is a 
duty that must be performed intelligently, inspired by the high- 
est spirit of altruism. We all understand that the negro is in 
this country without his will or consent. He was brought here 
to gratify the greed and cupidity of the white man—the Anglo- 
Saxon white man—whose dealings with an inferior race or 
with an antagonist are always characterized by a cruelty as 
conscienceless as a cancer and a greed for gain as insatiable as 
death. 

The negro is entitled to a square deal at the hands of the 
white man, but let us not misunderstand what a square deal 
means. Do not forget that you are not dealing with an indi- 
vidual, but with the race. Remember also that we are not 
legislating for the present generation only, but for posterity as 
well. It is just as foolish to give the negro equal political 
privileges with the white man in the management of this Gov- 
ernment as it would be for an indulgent father to give his 
crying babe a bottle of poison just because the foolish little 
creature wanted it. A sickly sentimentality and an imprudent 
spirit of altruism must not sway our judgment in dealing with 
this vital question. 

Mr. President, I repeat, this subject is too deep and varied, 
too far-reaching. in all of its relations, for me to undertake to 
discuss it exhaustively to-day. It is not the time nor the occa- 
sion. There are as many phases to this problem and points of 
vital moment to the American people, which ultimately the 
American people must-solve if America shall be saved, as the 
pebbles of the sea are many formed. 

The chief and almost insuperable barrier in the pathway to 
the solution of this problem is the colossal prejudice, the dan- 
gerous indifference, the unfathomable ignorance of the subject 
which some of the so-called great statesmen and reputed great 
men of our day and generation candidly admit. These learned | 
men may be able to tell you all about ancient history and the 
sciences—they may be able to travel with you among the stars 
and trace their courses—they may discourse learnedly upon the 
nebula hypothesis and venture an opinion as to the topography 
and political economy of the planet Mars, but they will placidly 
confess to you that they know absolutely nothing about the 
great race problem in America, regarding it as only a southern 
question, local in its application, and out of the depths of their 
confessed agnosticism on the subject will tell you there is no 
danger which can possibly grow out of it. For the ultimate 
good of the American people and as an influence which will 
hasten the final solution of the problem, I am glad the issue 
has moved farther north, which will enable our northern 
brethren to study the question at first hand.. I shall not be 
surprised to see a very radical change take place in the minds 
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of some of my northern brethren after they shall have been 
brought face to face to this great question, and those who have 
found it difficult in days gone by to do scant justice to the 
southern white man in dealing with the negro will be inclined, 
I am sure, to look with more intelligent tolerance upon our 
common efforts to solve this national problem. And I desire 
to say that this is as national in all of its elements as any 
problem that ever emanated from the “ pregnant womb of time.” 

Now, Mr. President, Disraeli, the great English statesman, 
has said that “ignorance never settled a question,” and I 
micht also add that ignoring a question will never settle it. 
This great problem has been the sport and plaything of the 
cheap, shallow-minded, unscrupulous politicians for the past 
half century. A great wrong thereby has been done the negro, 
but a greater injury has resulted to the Nation. : 

There are more than 12,000,000 of these dark-skin people in 
the United States, and, while they sprang from the oldest of 
the races, there is not an instant in all the world’s history 
where they have as a race ever shown in any marked degree 
sustained power of self-development. You can judge of the 
future only by what has been accomplished in the past. The 
truth is, the only safe and reliable light we have to illuminate 
our pathway in the darkness of the future shines out from the 
experiences of the past. Springing indigenous to the most 
fertile section of the globe, the negro has never written a lan- 
guage. He has never built a monument, created a civilization, 
or added one truth to the sum total of human intelligence. 
“The negro started neck and neck with the Egyptian in the 
valley of the Nile. He helped to build the temple of Rameses, 
polish the columns of Karnak, he toiled at the hundred gates 
of Thebes, but he gained no more conception of those colossal 
works than did the donkey who helped to drag the stone. He 
touched with his hands, he heard with his ears, with his eyes 
he beheld material things about him, but no comprehension of 
the spirit which reared these massive monuments ever pene- 
tratéd his skull.“ To the voices that spoke to enlightened ears 
through chiseled stone and painted canvas his ears were dead 
and his eyes were blind. 

There are individual cases, usually those wherein the “Anglo- 
Saxon reenforcement predominates,” where breadth of intel- 
lectual vision and accomplishment compare favorably with 
members of the white race, but that is only in individual cases 
It is an historical fact which will not be denied by a serious 
student of history that the civilization imparted by the white 
man to the negro—and the negro has had no other civilization 
save that imparted to him by the white man—lasts only so 
long as the negro is under the domination of the white man 
who inculeated it. When left to himself, the negro as a race 
has universally retrograded to the barbarisms of the jungles, 
The call of the wild invariably overcomes the lure of civiliza- 
tion and the quest of knowledge is given up for the ease and 
indolence of the primitive state. There is one thing certain, 
proven by time and trial: The two races can not live together 
on terms of social and political equality. 

Mr. President, there is another truth which I wish in passing 
to impress upon the Senate and the American people. It is 
this: 

The use of firearms and the placing of the ballot in the hands 
of the negro in a white man’s country are inconsistent with 
good government, good order, and good feeling between the 
races. The outcome of such an experiment and any effort to 
make it a permanent policy under our form of government will 
inevitably lead to disaster. It is a lamentable fact, and one 
we should be prepared to meet, that one of the horrible problems 
which will grow out of this unfortunate war, which the south- 
ern white people particularly must meet and overcome, is the 
training as a soldier which the negro will receive. Impress the 
negro with the fact that he is defending the flag, inflate his un- 
tutored soul with military airs, teach him that it is Lis duty to 
keep the emblem of the Nation flying triumphantly in the air— 
it is but a short step to the conclusion that his political rights 
must be respected, even though it is necessary for him to give 
his life in defense of those rights, and you at once create a prob- 
lem far-reaching and momentous in its character. It is known 
to all fair-minded men who have given intelligezt thought and 
careful consideration to this question that political equality be- 
tween the white and black races in the Southern States of this 
Republic will not and can not be tolerated if the white man’s 
civilization shall be preserved there. Equality at the ballot box 
means negro domination, with all the horrors that the term im- 
plies, and I am advised that this military experience in war is 
to be followed by compulsory military training. That is to be 
the program of the administration, we are told. 

All of which, Mr. President, will create a problem which will 
be more hurtful and disastrous to the Southern States of this 
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Republic, and therefore hurtful to America, because you can- 
not injure one State without injuring the whole sisterhood of 
States, more difficult of management than that which resulted 
from the war of 1861 and the immediate effects ‘of the war of 
1917. I have not language with which to express my unalter- 
able opposition to such a policy. Let us hope that after the 
war fever may have abated and the excited brain of the Ameri- 
can statesman has cooled we may be able to take a calmer view 
of the question before the fatal mistake is committed. May I 
be permitted, Mr. President, to say that it was a mistake, 
against which I warned the administration, when the President 
of the United States and the Congress called the negro of this 
country to arms. Senators who doubt the wisdom or justifica- 
tion of my views will become disillusioned if they will take the 
pains to read the experiences of other nations in dealing with 
this ponderous problem. I maintain that compulsory military 
training will leave a problem in this country more difficult of 
solution, more disastrous, I fear, in its consequences than the 
sudden emancipation of the slave a half century ago. God grant 
that the people may think and reason together and our states- 
men may act before it is too late. 

I appreciate the fact, Mr. President, that these suggestions 
will fall harshly upon ears that do not care to hear the truth 
on this subject. Some will listen patiently and look on with 
commiserating tolerance, while the pitifully despicable syco- 
phant may rise to the height of pusillanimous parvanimity and 
protest against bringing forth this issue at this time, lest it may 
interfere with the conduct of the war. But I shall suffer the 
annoyance of the legislative gadfly rather than fail to perform 
my duty to my country. I despise the timeserver and the 
opportunist. The truth must be told. The American people 
must understand they must be put on guard before it is ever- 
lastingly too late. 

I expect no assistance from the self-centered, vanity-inflated, 
dwarf-souled politician of the South at this time. The man who 
wants the approyal of the commercialized metropolitan press, 
who prefers its false flattery to the consciousness of duty intel- 
ligently done will push the momentous question aside as un- 
worthy or unnecessary of consideration at this time. I expect 
that. I shall be surprised if any other course shall be taken 
by the character of men I have described. That class of time- 
servers are more dangerous to the country than the pirate and 
far less admirable. 

But, Mr. President, impressed with a sense of obligation to 
the people of America generally, and the people of Mississippi 
particularly, and the responsibility of my place in this Cham- 
ber, I am going to do my duty as God gives me to understand it. 


-I want to again express the hope that in the consideration of 


this great question the magnanimous spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
and the lofty idealism of Abraham Lincoln shall be invoked. 
To the real earnest statesman with a vision, who desires to do 
right and serve his country best in the treatment of this 
gravest of twentieth century problems, I commend the teach- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. It will be 
recalled that more than 100 years ago the sage of Monticello 
announced the irrefragable truth that “There is nothing truer 
written in the book of fate than that the negro will one day be 
free. It is equally true,” he said, “that he can not live with 
the white man on terms of social and political equality.” He 
urged the colonists to emancipate their slaves and send them 
back to Africa whence they came, saying, “ You can solve this 
problem now without the sacrifice of a human life and with 
the outlay of a comparatively small amount of money. White 
men will take their places as laborers and the current of affairs 
will move on without a ripple. But if you wait until it forces 
itself on, human nature will shudder at the prospect held up.” 

With the eye of the prophet and the soul of the seer— 

He dipped into the future far as human eye could see: 
He saw the visions of the world and all the difficulties 
that would be. “ 

He saw the War between the States, which cost billions of 
dollars and millions of men. He saw the blighted lives, the 
frustrated ambitions, the unhappy homes, and all the sadness 
and sorrow that follow in the wake of civil war. He saw the 
strife and turmoil, the internecine disturbances of the present 
day, the legitimate fruit of abnormal conditions, the cause for 
which this Congress is passing a resolution to consider and in- 
vestigate to-day, 
A marvelous vision, inspired foresight, divine advice, which 
was thrown aside as mere verbal chaff by the temporizing, sordid, 
self-centered politician of that day, the unhappy prototype of 
some of the distinguished gentlemen who are winning prominence 
to-day by their loud, stupid, imprudent inanities. 

A little more than a half century later the immortal Lincoln 
came along, the central figure in the greatest of civil wars. 
Not possessed of the book learning and erudition of Jefferson, 
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but gifted with the divine afflatus which enabled him to know 
things without being able to give the source of his information— 
a God-given quality which permits one to “hear the ocean in 
one shell and see the whole world’s winter in one leaf,” Mr. 
Lincoln said, in the memorable debate between himself and 
Mr. Douglas, “I am not, and never have been, in favor of bring- 
ing about in any way the social and political equality of the 
white and black races; I am not, nor ever have been, in 
favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying 
them to hold offices, nor of intermarrying with white people. 
And I will say in addition to this that there is a physical dif- 
ference between the white and black races which I believe will 
forever forbid the two races living together on terms of social 
and political equality. And inasmuch as they can not so live 
while they do remain together, there must be the positions of 
superior and inferior, and I, as much as any other man, am in 
favor of having the superior position assigned to the white race.” 
A correct understanding of Mr. Lincoln’s words is absolutely 
indispensable to a proper comprehension of the issue involved 
in this great question. 

It was the dream of Jefferson and the hope of Lincoln that 
physical segregation of the races might be brought about for 
the good of both races. That was not done when easy of accom- 
plishment; therefore the dangers and difficulties which inevit- 
ably grow out of racial contact must be mitigated by absolute 
social and political segregation by law. 

That can be accomplished by perfecting the constitutional 
makeshifts that were added to the organic laws by methods 
questionable even to this day, measures that grew out of the 
hates generated by the war, and proposed to serve sinister 
political ends. This great work the present generation is called 
upon to do, not in spirit of antagonism nor racial hatred, I re- 
peat, but rather in a spirit of love for the salvation of the black 
man as well as for the preservation of the white man’s civili- 
zation. ‘The two races can not live together on terms of social 
and political equality. What is true of the black man and the 
white man is also true of the yellow man in the Western States. 
For the good of all the races the white man must rule this Re- 
public and he must rule it absolutely. 

But, Mr. President, I do not desire to go further into this 
question just now. I shall have more to say on the subject 
at some future day, when I hope to place before the Senate facts 
that will convince. 

I am going to ask permission to print as a part of my re- 
marks some historical data prepared by him and taken from 
the manuscript of a book of great merit now in press, by Mr. 
Ernest Sevier Cox, of Knoxville, Tenn., entitled“ Decay of Cul- 
ture: A Study of the Negro in Civilization.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr., Fretinanuysen in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“ARMING THE COLORED RACES. 


Some 6,000 years of history are at the disposal of the student 
of the color problem. The advisability or the inadvisability of 
any proposed measure dealing with America’s colored races may 
be tested by these 60 centuries of experience. 

“The outstanding fact of the centuries of the contact of races 
is that neither the white man nor his civilization has survived 
prolonged contact with a colored race, Keane, the eminent 

British ethnologist, repeatedly asserts that amalgamation of 
races is the ultimate result of the contact of races. Possibly 
none will question the assertion that the reason that civilization 
has not survived contact with a colored race is that the white 
man, the founder of all civilizations, has never remained white 

when in contact with the colored. 

„Civilization, in both its spiritual and physical phases, pro- 
ceeds from the white race, and as the blood of the colored 
gradually absorbed by the white qualifies the white the change 
in race is reflected by a change in culture. The white race as 
white progresses, but slowly mixed with the blood of a colored 
race the white man does not progress. His culture becomes stag- 
nant and tends to recede. The culture of a race is reflective of 
the mentality of the race. Mentality depends upon brain quan- 
tity and quality. Brain quantity and quality possess immediate 
and inseparable relation to breed, are subject to the laws of 
heredity, and are qualified genetically. Environment conceivably 
may qualify a race, improving it or degrading it, but save where 
environment influences genetics its effects are too remote to have 
consideration in practical polities. 

“We know that the three fundamental groups of mankind— 
white, yellow, and black—have not changed relatively in race 
type or culture during the past 6,000 years, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that they have so changed during the past 50,000 
years. At the dawn of civilization the white race was in eul- 
tural ascendency, just as it is to-day. Any seeming advance- 
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ments of the colored races have not been those arising as results 
of natural or sexual selection, but by reason of the colored races 
,acquiring the cultural creations of the white. 


The culture of 
the white man affects the individuals of the colored races, not the 


races themselves. The physical organisms determining race 
may be affected congenitally only. Whether culture increases or 


recedes it leaves race unaffected. 

“This conclusion is based upon the many instances in the his- 
tory of the contact of races in which the white race has im- 
planted a civilized culture among the colored and the culture not 
survived the white race. 

“The Caucasian is the creative race. The steps in cultural 
progress have, without exception, been determined by the cre- 
None have come from the col- 
ored, We formerly attributed certain inventions to the inhab- 
itants of eastern Asia, but now we know that these cultural in- 
novations were imparted to them. Both ethnology and history 
tell us that blond Caucasians were beyond the great wall in 
China centuries before Christ. Such creative contributions to 
the culture of civilization as steam, steel, and electricity, and 
the germ theory in medical science are readily accredited to the 
white man. As these contributions mark later Caucasian his- 
tory do other contributions as the domestication of plants and 
animals, the building of ships and great stone temples; the 
advancement wrought through the use of polished stone, cop- 
per, and bronze implements mark the cultural activities of the 
early Caucasian. 

“As a result of his restlessness and resourcefulness the early 
white man advanced into and dominated the colored races in 
large portions of the ancient world just as the later Caucasian 
has made his dominion world wide. The easiest, as it is the 
safest, way to appreciate the results of race contact in early 
history is to observe the results of later race contact. In the 
measure in which the white French perished in Haiti other 
whites in contact with the colored have perished. In the man- 
ner in which the civilization of the whites in Haiti was replaced 
by the resurgence of West African fetishism other cultures of 
the white man have disappeared. a 

“He who grasps the meaning of Haitian history grasps as 
well the meaning of the history of Egypt, Abyssinia, Nigeria, 
Uganda, and Mashonaland in Africa; India, Persia, southern 
Arabia, Cambodia, Ceylon, and entire Polynesia in Asia. These 
countries possessed relatively high cultures founded by Cau- 
casian peoples. As the whites in modern Haiti were eliminated 
by miscegenation and exterminated by colored soldiers equipped 
with the white man’s arms, so were the whites eliminated in the 
early civilizations in contact with colored races. 

“The noncreative races relying upon their own resources are 
not a serious menace to the white man and the institutions of 
civilization. But when the white man has armed the colored 
with the white man’s most destructive agencies of warfare and 
thus bridged the cultural chasm between the races the white 
man has times without number been destroyed by the colored 
whom he has armed. Fifty centuries ago the white Pharaohs of 
Egypt enlisted African negroes by the tens of thousands for use 
in the Egyptian armies. 

“Their use as mercenaries became so extensive and perma- 
nent that the Egyptian word for soldier is derived from the 
name of a powerful negro tribe of the cataract regions. Black 
women in the harems and black men in the armies corrupted 
the blood and weakened the fiber of the founders of the 
Egyptian civilization. Culture decayed. Negroid troops placed 
a mulatto upon the throne of the once great Pharaohs six 
centuries before Christ. Prior to the absorption of negro blood 
the Egyptian people were foremost in the arts of civilization, 
but negroid Egypt has not in the space of 30 centuries made a 
contribution to civilization. 

“As civilized culture that from domestication of plants and 
animals to the application of steam and electricity—has arisen 
from the white race and the colored races have profited greatly 
as a result of the impartation to them of this culture it would 
seem that a chief object of the colored should be to keep the 
white man white. But throughout history this has not been 
the object of the colored. Rather the colored have sought by 
all measures possible to them to effect amalgamation with 
the whites. Where the whites have refused to mix their blood 
with the colored the latter have in every instance sought to 
exterminate the whites. It was the disgruntled mixbreeds of 
Haiti who, refused equality with the whites, caused the mas- 
sacre of the whites. White Haiti perished in the attempt to 
stay the mixing of the races in Haiti. Give to the colored man 
full and unrestricted privileges to the white man's homes and 
to the white man’s daughters and he becomes an ally of the 
white man. Deny him either and he becomes a bitter enemy 
of the white man. If he have no means by which to wreak his 
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vengeance, he will become sullenly defiant, but if means for se- 
curing redress for the ostracism he suffers be at his disposal he 
will not hesitate to use such means. 

“Spain and Portugal, in the settlement of South America, 
formulated programs of miseegenation, encouraging the whites 
to intermarry with the colored races found there and with the 
African negroes imported there, that racial harmony be se- 
cured and a homogeneous population produced. North Amer- 
ica remained white. Large portions of Latin America became 
hybrid. Latin America purchased peace at the price of Cau- 
easian purity. But it was a temporary peace merely. The in- 
stability of mongrel character has determined the frequency of 
Latin American revolutions, The numerous white tyrants have 
risen to power by reason of the bayonets of colored soldiers. 
Unscrupulous white leaders have had but to promise the colored 
troops equality with the residue of whites to secure a follow- 
ing The history of the Latin American countries should be a 
sufficient protest against miscegination and the arming of col- 
ored races. 

“Tt is futile to deny that there is in the minds of the south- 
ern negroes an abiding belief that the whites of the rest of the 
Union stand ready to support them in their desire for equality. 
They hold this view in spite of the ofttimes-attested fact that 
the whites of the rest of the Union are as averse to any essen- 
tial equality of whites with blacks as are the whites of the 
South. But this belief is a potent consideration and should 
have great weight in determining the expediency of arming the 
blacks. Through this belief the negro will reason that he 
shall receive assistance from the whites of the North at the 
moment he strikes for his theory of equality forcefully with 
arms. 

“There are those who will say that the arming of the negro 
will not be a danger and need not be a terror, save to those 
whites who are oppressing the negro. The measure of such 
oppression is generally understood to be the degree in which 
the whites withhold equality from the blacks. That the whites 
in contact with the negro oppose sharing control of a civiliza- 
tion whose every heartbeat is Caucasian with the Negro is 
judged by some to be ‘oppression.’ ‘Equality,’ as we must 
use the term, is defined by the Federal Constitution. It is an 
equality conferred upon the negro by constitutional amend- 
ments. It is an artificial equality. It is created by the Fed- 
eral Constitution ‘and that instrument is available for its en- 
forcement, Heretofore in American history the ideal has been 
to secure constitutional privileges by constitutional measures, 
and none have advocated civil war to secure a privilege which 
may be obtained by law. 

“Those who believe that the arming of the negro will, by 
virtue of the bayonet, enable the negro to secure ‘ equality’ 
and that the armed negro will be a danger to none save his 
‘oppressors’ are guilty of a twofold fallacy in obtaining their 
conclusion. The first is the belief that the armed black may 
by reason of his arms intimidate the South. Knowledge of 
the reconstruction and the succeeding period should be con- 
vincing upon this point. 

The second fallacy is the believing that the armed blacks 
will not sooner or later turn their arms upon the whites, what- 
ever the attitude of the whites toward the negro may be. 
This fallacy is based upon a misapprehension of negro race 
traits and an ignorance of negro history. It does not take into 
consideration the negro’s lust for blood. Those who hold it 
have never heard of Dingaan, Moselekatse, or Metsa. They 
know nothing of the Dahomey revelings in human gore and are 
innocent of knowledge of the Zulu's destruction of a million of 
his own race before his merciless hand was stayed by the 
European; neither are they aware that the best efforts of the 
British and other Europeans governing Africa have proved un- 
successful in stamping out cannibalism, nor that the Haitian 
negro, after massacring the whites, turned with his pristime 
lust for blood upon his own people. 

The trust of the sentimentalist that the influences of civi- 
lization has weaned the American negro from his race instincts 
Seems strangely out of place when at this time the President 
of the United States, in an address to Congress, includes the 
statements ‘The present German submarine warfare 
commerce is a warfare against mankind,’ and the object of the 
United States in entering the war ‘is to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power.“ If the great German people, 
foremost in the arts and sciences and heirs to the centuries of 
Christian teaching, have reverted to primitive Teutonic blood- 
lettings, is it not difficult to believe that the short period of the 
Negro’s dwelling with the Caucasian has alienated him from his 


primitive instincts? This is a pertinent question for those 
who favor the arming of the negro. 

The arming of the negro will transform the negro. As he 
grasps the bayonet his primitive passions will be revived and his 
race taught an eternal antipathy to the whites, an antipathy 
as potent in the breast of the negro as in the breast of the 
whites, will increase, and in this instance he will have the 
white man’s arms with which to strike the white man. He will 
not realize that gunpowder, steel, and Army tactics are the 
contribution of the Caucasian, but in the possession of them 
will feel the equal of the Caucasian. He will be afflated through 
the consciousness that gunpowder levels races as well as indi- 
viduals and seek to measure armed strength with that race 
with which he can not compete in peaceful measures. 

“The negro will not consider that his acts of armed aggres- 
sion will bring disaster to his own race. The impulse of the 
moment and not decision based upon a consideration of conse- 
quence will rule the negro as it has in all ages and in all lands. 
The rapist does not consider the consequence either to himself 
or to those of his race. The race no more than the individual 
will consider consequences when primal emotion is aroused. 
When the negro opposes the whites by force of arms it is not 
for the purpose of subduing the whites but for the desire to 
exterminate the whites. African wars generally have been 
marked by the destruction of the vanquished who were not 
fit for slavery. Against his own race the negro appears to exact 
life for the sheer purpose of reveling in blood, but when he 
turns his arms upon the Caucasian he has an added incentive to 
destroy. He can not compete with the Caucasian, and this 
alone makes it imperative to slay the Caucasian. In Haiti he 
spared neither age nor sex. As he can not subjugate the white, 
he seeks to exterminate them. 

“We can not expect a gratitude to the whites for the culture 
of civilization he possesses to be a deciding factor in causing 
the negro to keep the peace. English writers tell us that when 
the white man goes among the colored with his superior cultural 
possessions, the colored look upon the whites as gods. But gen- 
erations of the colored grow up who are not conscious of the 
culture being alien in origin. These by reason of familiarity 
with the culture about them feel that in its possession they are 
the equals of the whites. The negro’s demand for equality arises 
from this defect in his reasoning. That the civilization over 
which he seeks coordination of racial contro! proceeds from the 
white man has never seemed to affect the negro. 

“The question of arming the American negro should be decided 
with regard to its probable effect upon the negro problem in its 
en . There are ineradicable issues produced by the con- 
tact of Negro and Caucasian. Race problems may be settled in 
but two ways. The races must be separated or amalgamated, 
No other solutions are possible. Jefferson foresaw that the one 
or the other of-these solutions must be effected and so did Lin- 
coln. Both Jefferson and Lincoln sought the separation of the 
races—sought to remove the negro from America. 

“The matter of removal is not relevant at this period in our 
history save as removal may be a necessary step following upon 
armed conflicts of the races if arms are placed in the hands of 
the negroes. The expediency of arming the negro should then 
be considered in its relation to miscegination. In general terms 
it may be said that any measure recognizing the equality of 
races is promotive of the admixture of races. In the heart of 
the negro the equality he craves is social equality. Political 
and economic equality are empty and valueless if social equality 
is denied. In this matter the colored races are probably right, 
for it is certain that if the colored are entitled to one phase 
of equality, they are entitled to all. It is equally certain that 
if they are willingly accorded one phase of equality the other 
phases will not be long withheld. 

“The United States have succeeded better in keeping the white 
man white when in contact with the colored than has any other 
nation in history. The ‘color line’ has been more potent and 
permanent in America than elsewhere, Within the period dur- 
ing which the whites of the Southern States have retained race 
purity other portions of the white race in contact with the col- 
ored have been lost through miscegenation. As the whites of 
the South have fought the battle for race purity and succeeded 
as no other people when in three centuries of contact with a 
colored race it would seem that a sentimental as well as a prac- 
tical question may be asked those who seek to arm the negro 
in the South. The practical question should be, Is it a proper 
Government measure to arm the blacks when numerous in- 
stances of history attest that the blacks will use the white men’s 
arms to destroy the whites?’ 

“The sentimental question may be stated in those terms of 
inquiry which seek to ascertain by what reason is there desire 
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to impose this great danger upon the white South, which for 
three centuries has been true to race and the institutions of 
civilization. Is it no concern to the rest of the Nation that the 
South has been true to the trust of breed and culture? Add to 
the southern fear of the negro rapist an additional fear of the 
negro soldier, who at all times has been impudent and aggres- 
sive to the whites, and you will increase the race problem a 
hundredfold, Arm the negro, and however peaceful the begin- 
ning, it is but a question of time when he will turn United 
States arms against the whites, as he did at Brownsyille, and 
toss white children upon the bayonet point, as he did in Haiti. 

“Regardless of the terms of statement, the real purpose of 
American ‘ preparedness’ is the strengthening of the Nation. 
Any measure of preparedness which is to endanger the peace 
and the welfare of large portions of the Union is false prepared- 
ness. Race instincts are as eternal as race, and they effect a 
cleavage in a nation which is deeper and more permanent than 
any form of government. Democracy does not eliminate race 
lines—it intensifies them. The British in the West Indies ap- 
plied the theories of democratic equality to their problems of 
race, but quickly abandoned thein and returned to the auto- 
cratic form of government. Englishmen there relinquished 
their charters of autonomy and reinstituted Crown control, 
preferring to be ruled by distant whites rather than share 
control with local blacks. 

„Americans seek to minimize rather than magnify race 
differences, Unto the present time southerners seem to prefer 
to dwell upon the faithfulness of the war-time negro rather 
than the insolence of the negro of the recorstruction. It is right 
that we seek by all measures to repress racial antipathy. But 
in the grave matter of arming the negro it is not right to ignore 
fundamental race traits. The short eight years of the recon- 
struction in the South undid the work of two and a half cen- 
turies of slave discipline. Before the Civil War a negro who 
would have raped a white woman would have been lynched by 
members of his own race. Since the reconstruction and its 
attendant theories of equality the negro who rapes a white 
woman and escapes is looked upon as a racial hero, while if he 
is apprehended and lynched his race considers him a martyr. 

“In 1908 there occurred in the city of Springfield, III. (the 
home place of Lincoln), race riots on a large scale. Assaults 
by black men upon white women so enraged a portion of the 
white population that mob retaliation was resorted to, as it had 
been in Atlanta, Ga., two years previous. Some negroes were 
lynched, one within a few blocks of the former home of Lincoln, 
while thousands were compelled to flee the city and were denied 
ingress into the adjoining towns. Is it not certain that if the 
principles of unracialized military service, such as those pro- 
posed in the present measures before Congress, had been in 
operation some 20 years before the Springfield riots and the 
city had abounded in negro soldiers and reservists, there would 
have been grave disorder resulting in much bloodshed, possibly 
in the destruction of the negroes throughout the State? And 
had such conflict occurred there, would not it have spread to 
other States? The negro problem is not solved in the United 
States; it is just beginning. Heretofore the lack of congestion 
has minimized race friction. The increasing millions of both 
races and their unavoidable struggle for survival will increase 
the race problem in a measure not possible under present condi- 
tions. Other problems confronting the Nation will be solved by 
the ordinary forces of progress. The negro. problem is the only 
issue confronting America beyond which we can not see. 

“A legal recognition of the race consciousness of the white 
man who lives apart from the great mass of the negroes crops 
out in the legislation of such States as Michigan and North 
Dakota, which have passed laws forbidding intermarriages be- 
tween blacks and whites in these States, and in the recent defeat 
of the proposed legislation in the States of Ohio and Oregon 
which would have armed the blacks of these States as units 
in the National Guard. 

Is it likely that the white people of these States who, though 
living apart from the negro, yet are conscious of the ineradicable 
gravity of race contact have the desire, or if given voice would 
advocate, the arming of the massed millions of negroes in the 
Southern States? There is not the slightest doubt but that if 
the proposal for arming the negro were submitted to a vote of 
the American whites it would be overwhelmingly defeated, North 
as well as South. 

In the periods of nationalism there is a tendency to deify 
nationalism. It is right that there be. But when two races, 
differentiated as the Caucasian and the Negro, live in the same 
government, we know that race consciousness is deeper than 
national consciousness, The Civil War engendered a national- 
ism which in theory swept aside race lines. When peace was 
secured, race lines reasserted themselves. As the theory of 
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equality of races grew out of the nationalism engendered by 
the Civil War, there is a danger of the present crisis and its 
attendant emphasis upon nationalism leading us to disregard 
fundamental race traits and enact legislation as unsatisfactory 
as that of the reconstruction. 

“The success of democracy depends not alone upon the in- 
tellectual quality of its citizens but to a great degree upon 
the homogeneity of the fundamental or controlling instincts of 
its peoples. The black and the white possess in common the 
generalized human characters, but differ in their specializations. 
The white race: is specialized along certain lines, the black race 
along others. It is the specialized characteristics of the white 
men from which civilization flows. The difference between the 
specialization of the Caucasian and the Negro constitutes the 
basic principles of the negro problem and gives it its unsoly- 
able aspects. Race is deeper than any conceivable form of 
government—is ineradicable—and when present as a problem 
in democracy demands to be handled as a fact of the utmost 
importance. When races are in contact, measures of govern- 


ment ignoring race are doomed to failure. It is not decrying 


democracy, but is a tribute to the high intellectual qualities 
required in successful democracy to state that not democracy 
but autocracy is better suited for the successful handling of 
race problems if the races concerned are widely separated by 
the forces of evolution. 

“While it may be shown clearly by the naturalist that race 
is ineradicable and can not be ignored, yet it is not the nat- 
uralist but the historian who gives us the better view of the 
matter. In telling one that race contact has always been ac- 
companied by race conflict and has ended in either the separa- 
tion or the amalgamation of the races the historian performs a 
more forceful service than the naturalist, for the historian 
deals with verifiable history while the naturalist bases his con- 
clusions on facts that are not easily appreciated by the average 
man. 

“Tt is a verifiable truth that race contact has beep accom- 
panied by race conflict. In the light of history the arming of 
the negro within the bounds of a white civilization can not 
but be regarded as a suicidal measure. Whenever and wherever 
tried it has caused unrest and ultimately led to conflict. Nor 
are the white nations of the world unaware of the danger of 
arming the colored races. Throughout the colonies of the 
nations of Europe there is everywhere evidence that this matter 
has been carefully considered. Under colonial laws the native 
races may bear arms, if at all, in very limited numbers and 
under the closest inspection and supervision. At present cer- 
tain of the warring nations are using the African negro in large 
numbers, but these same powers show by their colonial laws 
that the use of the negro is for temporary purposes. In the 
Belgian Congo and the French territories of Africa it is cus- 
tomary to have the negro regiments used in policing these 
colonies stationed at a distance from their tribes. 

The white nation haying a negro problem most like our own 
is the Union of South Africa. There every species of equality 
urged in Europe during the past century was applied and failed, 
Nine Kaffir wars were the cumulative answer to the British 
theory that ‘equality’ would solve race problems. The great- 
est peril confronting the new Government in South Africa is 
the Negro territory, Basutoland, in the very heart of the Union, 
There is not a person of European blood in South Africa, nor 
is it likely there is a Caucasian in the British Empire who 
would advocate the arming of the Basuto. Instead of arming 
these negroes within their Union, the present Government, and 
before it the colonial office, sought by all means to prevent arms 
reaching the Basuto. Police with special instructions to oppose 
gun running’ over the border into Basutoland have been on 
duty for decades. The fear of the white population of the 
Union that the Basuto may have accumulated arms is the deep- 
est and the most abiding fear that one hears expressed in 
South Africa. a 

The numerical relation that the Basuto bears to the whites of 
South Africa is materially less than the proportion that the 
negro population of the South bears to the whites of the South, 
In certain large areas of the South the relative proportion 
would be as 20 to 1; that is, the negroes of these areas of the 
South are twenty times as numerous as the Basuto in relation 
to the number of whites in South Africa. 

“Tt is not needful to go further in showing that it is the uni- 
versal opinion of white colonials that the native races should 
not be armed. But perhaps it is expedient to state that many 
of the native races which the white man confronts in other 
parts of the world are by no means savage races, Some of 
them are the equals of the negro in America, while certain of 
them, as the Zulu, the Kosa, and perhaps the Basuto in South 
Africa and millions of the inhabitants of India, are the supe- 
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riors of the American negro, {f we measure the South African | best element of fairness in the English plan is eliminated under 


negro by his physique and the Indians by their culture. 
. “Race problems are ineradicable save by separation of the 
races or by their amalgamation. Race instincts and race inter- 
ests do not change. The future of the white man in contact 
with the colored will’ be as the past. It will be marked by 
cleavage and discord. To arm the negro is but to provide the 
means and increase the certainty of race conflict, and from this 
there can be no escape. Unarmed, the negro, conscious of his 
helplessness, is not likely to disturb the peace. When armed 
he has always been the aggressor. Were the negroes of the 
South armed at the present time, would the South be secure 
while the agents of Germany are inciting them to revolt? No 
one familiar with the race traits and history of the negro will 
predict their constancy when they are led to believe in their 
armed success.” : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is immense food for thought in Mr. 
Cox's work. I commend to the consideration of the Senate the 
data which I am inserting. It is well worth your while to read 
it. You will find the information he gives vital and impor- 
tant in leading you to a proper settlement of the great ques- 
tion with which you must deal, and you must deal with it 
whether you desire to do so or not. : . 

Mr. Cox is an ethnologist by profession, and in addition to a 
thoroughly scholastic study of his subject he has devoted six 
years of world travel to the study of the question. His investi- 
gations extended into Asia, Africa, East and West Indies, to- 
gether with a perfect familiarity with conditions in the United 
States. His knowledge is gotten at first-hand. 

Mr. President, this is about all I have to say on the question 
at this time. If this resolution shall be agreed to, I want to 
again express the sincere hope that the committee appointed 
may be composed of men who will go deeply into the subject 
with the determination as far as human intellect can do so, 
- unhindered and unembarrassed to investigate all the phases of 
the subject and report without fear of punishment or hope of 
reward, the truths discovered by such investigation. 

History furnishes mileposts to point the way. As Edwin 
Markham says, in the Testimony of the Dust: 

Voices are crying from the dust of : 
From Karnak and the stones of Babylon— 


“We raised our pillars upon self-desire, 
And perished from the gaze of the sun.” 


A eu: looked down from the pyramid, 

gey came on Greece, a light on Rome; 
But in them all the ancient traitor hid, 

And so they passed like momentary foam. 


There was no substance in their soaring hopes; 
The voice of Thebes is now a desert cry; S 


A spider bars the road with filmy 
Where once the feet of Carthage thundered by. 
A bittern cries where once Queen Dido laughed ; 
A thistle nods where once the Forum poured} 


A lizard lifts and listens on a s 
Where once of old the Colosseum roared. 


It is a vision waiting and aware; 
And you must draw It down, O men of worth 
w down the new Republic held in air, 
And make for it foundations on the earth. 


And that new Republic in America will be a government of 
white men by white men for all men. 


WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD resumed and concluded the speech begun 
by him on yesterday. The entire speech is as follows: A 

Mr. President, the so-called war-tax provision of the pending 
bill is fundamentally wrong and works marked injustice to 
many sections and many industries, 

The chief defense I have heard of its principle is the state- 
ment that it is fashioned after the English law. It does not, ac- 
cording to my information, follow the English law, in that it 
omits the highly important right to the taxpayer to select two 
out of three prewar years from which to secure an average nor- 
mal profit. It is a well-known fact that all years are not normal 
years in business. In the wheat section and in the cotton sec- 
tion the weather often controls the production and thereby 
measures the business prosperity of all industries dependent on 
wheat or cotton. Labor strikes on railroads or in industrial 
plants, financial stringency, and depression in the markets where 
the products are sold, often cause subnormal profits. $ 

. Notwithstanding the fact that business conditions in Europe 
are absolutely stabilized as compared with ours, the English law 
recognizes this situation and allows the taxpayers to select two 
out of three years to secure an average prewar profit. So the 


the terms of the pending bill. 

But, Mr. President, the whole scheme is inapplicable to our 
conditions. It is theoretical entirely, and can not have a fair 
and just practical application to all sections of our country and 
to all of our diversified business interests. 

The business of England, from hundreds of years’ experience, 
has become stabilized. As a rule, the son succeeds the father 
and the business continues for generation after generation with- 
out interruption. Their financial system with the Bank of Eng- 
land as its chief corner stone does not undergo the strains and 
changes to which our system is subjected. They do not have 
periods of remarkable prosperity, as we do, followed by periods 
of depression and failures. It is peculiarly true that on the sub- 
ject of normal or average profits, our conditions are so unlike 
that no real analogy can be drawn. 

I admire England with her intelligence and her courage and 
her sense of justice, but I do not admire her with that blind- 
ness that would cause me to borrow from her a system of taxa- 
tion that is inappropriate to our conditions and burdensome and 
unjust to many of our people, especially the small, struggling 
business units. 

The advocates of the bill claim that it levies a tax on war 
profits. I deny that claim. 

The tax is not based upon the amount of profits made as a 
result of the war but is based upon the exemption allowed the 
taxpayer. If a tax is to be laid upon supposed war profits, it 
should progress, increasing step by step with the amount of 
excess profits instead of increasing step by step with the increase 
of the percentage of the excess profits over the normal profits. 
In grading the tax on percentages of normal profits instead of on 
amounts of profits, there is manifest unfairness. 

What are war profits? : 

The bill proceeds on the idea that all profits now made in 
excess of the average for the prewar period 1911, 1912, and 1918 
are attributable absolutely, arbitrarily, and solely to the exist- 
ence of the war and are therefore taxable as war profits. When 
the phrase “ war profits” is used, the popular understanding is 
that it applies to munitions and ammunition and other factories 
which have manufactured and sold supplies to the allies at tre- 
mendous profits. The Bethlehem Steel and DuPont Powder 
being typical of this group of war brides. When the term “ war 
profits is used as a subject of taxation the public mind sees a 
picture of an overflowing treasury, filled by the fruits of for- 
eign war contracts, and the taxation of such profits to help 
finance the war is justly expected by the American people. But, 
Mr. President, the people do not expect the popular phrase “ war 
profits ” to be capitalized and used as a means of unduly oppress- 
ing the small business units of the country. The proposed bill 
has that effect, as I shall undertake to demonstrate. I hope this 
subject will be approached by Senators with open minds, because 
it means so much to the continued prosperity of the country. 
The ability of the average and small business to finance itself 
and to produce to a high state of efficiency depends in large meas- 
ure upon the settlement we make of the basis of taxation upon 
profits. 

I ask again, What are war profits? 

The advocates of the pending bill, after arbitrarily fixing a 
prewar period as a basis for normal profits, take no account of 
different conditions which prevailed during that period of years 
or during portions of that period in different sections of the coun- 
try; they take no account of different conditions that prevailed 
in different lines of business in the same sections of our coun- 
try; they take no account of improvements in machinery and 
other physical conditions; they refuse to consider improvements 
in skill, both in superintendence and labor, and increased knowl- 
edge of the business involved; they take no account of the expe- 
rience gained by years of costly experiments; they turn a deaf 
ear to that valuable asset in so many businesses which can only 
be gained by years of experience, great expense, and continued 
fair dealing and good faith, viz, good will. 

They reject the idea that since the period 1911 to 1913, inclu- 
sive, any business could better its condition and increase its 
earnings. They accept the doctrine that every business unit, 
except for the war, stands now where it stood then. They 
reject the known fact that in hundreds of places where two busi- 
nesses were making about the same earnings during the prewar 
period that one business, by reason of more application, of 
better superintendence, of improvements in organization and 
discipline, by superior skill in operation, the use of few patents, 
better buying agencies, better judgment in credits, and many 
other considerations which enter into successful conduct of 
business, has caused that business during the intervening years 
to outstrip its competitor and earn a much larger profit solely 
by reason of its improved conditions and facilities; but the 
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Finance Committee would arbitrarily tax all such additional 
earnings as war profits. That is not just. Any system of taxa- 
tion which has sueh unfair and unequal application needs reex- 
amination and readjustment, 

The bill as presented includes not only corporations, but part- 
nerships and individuals. As it passed the House, the bill did 
not include individuals, but they have been intentionally in- 
cluded by the Finance Committee. 

What is the effect on the wheat farmer. During the prewar 
perlod the average price for his wheat was probably 75 cents 
per bushel. Now that we have guaranteed him $2 per bushel, 
and considering the increased production which will be thereby 
stimulated, as claimed by the friends of that measure, I beg to 
inquire if each wheat farmer will not make this year a sub- 
stantial war profit? Let us see how it will affect him. Without 
attempting to state accurately the prices and costs during the 
prewar period, but using approximate figures for purposes of 
illustration, we will take the case of a wheat farmer who raised 
10,000 bushels of wheat and sold it for 75 cents per bushel. 

_ If it cost him 50 cents per bushel to raise and market his crop, 
he had a prewar profit of $2,500. If this year he sells the same 
number of bushels at the minimum price of $2, his receipts 
would be $20,000. Let us suppose that his cost was twice as 
much as during the prewar period or $1 per bushel. His war 
profit would be $10,000. But he is given an exemption of 
$5,000, so that the war-profit tax would only apply to $5,000. 
What would his tax be, remembering that $2,500 was his aver- 
age prewar profit? 

On the first $375, at 12 per cent, the tax is $45. 

On the next $250, at 16 per cent, the tax is $40. 

On the next $625, at 20 per cent, the tax is $125. 

On the next $625, at 25 per cent, the tax is $156.25. 

On the next $625, at 30 per cent, the tax is $187.50. 

War profit, $2,500; tax, $553.75, or 22 per cent. 

But, Mr. President, if the statutory price for wheat stimulates 
production, as claimed by its advocates, we have a right to sup- 
pose that the same farmer will raise 15,000 bushels of wheat 
instead of 10,000 as before. 

' Assuming that his cost is $1 per bushel, he would have a profit 
of $15,000. Allowing the $5,000 exemption, he would have 
$10,000 to tax, less his prewar profit of $2,500. 

The tax on this war profit of $7,500 would be $2,125, or 28 per 
cent. 

The cotton planter who raised 200 bales of cotton and sold it 
at $50 a bale received $10,000. Supposing that it cost him 
$7,500, he had a prewar profit of $2,500. If he raises this year 
the same number of bales and sells at 20 cents a pound, his war- 
profit tax would be $553.75, or 22 per cent. 

Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that there are many, many business institutions, many 
corporations of every kind and character in this country, whose 
taxes under the Senate committee provision will not amount to 
anything like one-half the tax imposed upon these farmers in 
proportion to their net revenue, 

Here is a very interesting proposition: If the wheat and 
cotton farmer had no prewar profit, then under the bill his ex- 
emption would depend on the profits made by representative 
farmers in the same line of business. If there was no profit 
by such representative farmers, then there would probably be 
no exemption, 

Can it be said that because the profits of a trade or business 
have increased for the year 1917 that all of such increase is due 
to the war? If a part of the increased profit is due to the war 
and a part is not, who can say what proportion is due to the 
war? Is the balance sheet of every line of business influenced 
by the war? Does a business far inland and far removed from 
any of the war activities owe its increased profits to the exist- 
ence of the war? N 

But, Mr. President, if we assume for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion a fact which is not true —viz, that all profits which are 
above a certain standard are due to the war and as such taxable 
as war profits—then the inquiry naturally presents itself, What is 
the just standard for ascertaining what would be the normal 
profit but for the war? 

Two basic methods have been suggested : 

(1) The average profits made during the prewar period of 
1911 to 1913, inclusive. 

(2) A fixed percentage on the actual capital invested. 

The bill adopts the first method, and I desire to point out a 
few of the numerous objections to that plan, without attempting 
to go into too much detail. 

(1) The time is too remote. 

It has now been six years since the beginning of that period. 
There have been numerous changes in every community in the 
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business affairs; changes in physica! conditions; changes in 
plant and machinery; changes in freight rates; changes in cost 
of material; changes in labor conditions; changes in taxes and 
assessments; changes in selling costs; changes in cumpetition; 
and changes in every aspect to which business is subjected. 

(2) CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP, 


Many factories, sawmills, stores, mines, foundries, and other 
businesses belonging to individuals and to corporations have 
changed ownerships. Present owners on account of ascending 
prices have paid more for such properties and businesses than 
the profits for the prewar period would justify. It is obviously 
unfair and unjust to fix the present owner’s deduction or ex- 
emption on the basis of the former owners profits at a preced- 
ing period and with different capital invested. 


(8) NOT UNIFORM IN APPLICATION, 


If the memory of Senators does not sustain the proposition 
that business conditions greatly differed in the same line of 
business in different sections of the country during the prewar 
period they can readily convince themselves that such is the 
fact by examining the income-tax returns or the statistics from 
the bankrupt courts. From the same sources Senators will find 
that different dines of business in the same section enjoyed 
prosperity in entirely different proportions. 

During one of the three years some sections dependent upon 
the cotton crop suffered on account of the boll weevil; others 
suffered on account of floods or droughts, while others had a 
uniform period of prosperity. 

The same situation applies to sections of the country depend- 
ent on wheat or corn or fruit. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers who are dependent for their 
trade upon the involved sections are subjected to the same in- 
justice when their variable success is measured for taxation 
purposes by the same yardstick that measures the exemption 
of the uniformly successful manufacturer or wholesaler in other 
sections. Our country is so large; the business affairs are so 
complex; the conditions so different; the methods employed 
are so varied; the density of population and the education and 
training of the people are so dissimilar that no arbitrary rule 
of profits will fit alike all over the country. 

In some sections there is a highly developed system of busi- 
ness efficiency. This condition naturally follows with long set- 
tlement, large population, improved and scientific facilities, and 
cheap money. In other sections business methods are primeval— 
the people are poor, and uneducated, and pioneering. 

The prewar period of exemptions if applied alike to both 
communities works a hardship on the business men of the 
undeveloped country. 

If war profits are to be taxed as such, then a fairer basis for 
ascertaining such profits would be to allow as a normal profit a 
certain percentage upon the capital invested. That plan will 
treat everybody alike and will deal with present conditions. 
The basis is not new. It was adopted by the House in originat- 
ing the pending bill. 

It was agreed upon and approved by both House and Senate 
by the act taxing excess profits approved March 3, 1917. 

That law is still in effect. Under the title of excess profits it 
levies a tax of 8 per cent upon the net income of every cor- 
poration and partnership in excess of (a) $5,000 and (b) 8 per 
cent of the capital invested. 

Whether or not the Constitution so requires, simple justice 
does require that all taxation and exemption from taxation be 
equal and uniform, and the greater the exigency and conse- 
quent burden the more firmly we should hold to the rule. The 
existing law and the new war-revenue measure as passed by 
the House levying the tax on all profits in excess of 8 per cent 
on in¥ested capital are equal and uniform in the exemption and 
in the levy. Stated broadly, the Senate Finance Committee's 
measure levies the tax on all profits of each business unit in 
excess of its average profits for the three-year period ending 
in 1913, regardless of the percentage of return on its invested 
capital; saving only concerns which did not exist during the 
prewar period, the tax is levied on all profits in excess of tte 
profits of a representative concern in the same line of business 
which is to be selected by the Secretary of the Treasury. Or 
to put the measure in the light of its actual operation, the 
measure accords to each unit of business an exemption from 
this special taxation of the average amount of the annual profits 
derived by each business unit during the prewar period with 
provision for excepted cases. As just stated, the exemption as 
fixed by the existing law and by the House measure is uniform, 
being 8 per cent on the amount of the capital Invested, whereas 
the exemption fixed by the pending measure reported by the 
Finance Committee of this body will vary and is designed to 
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vary according to the experience of each unit during a three- 
year period ending three years or more ago, except in those cases 
where the necessary experience does not exist. In other words, 
the exemption provided by the Finance Committee’s measure 
can have no claim to uniformity in any but the excepted cases, 
so that uniformity in the exemption will be the exception and 
is designed to be the exception instead of the rule. 

The committee’s measure, stated in another way, creates a 
permanent exemption from taxation of the average amount of 
profits derived during a three-year period ending more than 
three years ago, as though that short and rather remote experi- 
ence established for all time an inflexible standard of profit 
and thereby contradicted, and indeed nullified, all other experi- 
ence of all mankind through all the ages. I say in contradiction 
of all other experience, because I will hazard that under normal 
conditions scarcely a single active business unit of even the 
conservative and stable kind will reap the same profits in two 
or more equal successive periods of even greater length than 
three years; and we deal here with business of every kind from 
the most stable and conservative to the most unstable and specu- 
lative. What becomes of all other experience that every unit of 
business has its ever varying, good, bad, and indifferent periods, 
due to a train of innumerable causes themselves ever varying 
in both kind and degree, such as, for illustration, the purely 
personal equation of management, good will, labor conditions, 
supply and demand of both what is bought and sold, competi- 
tion, credit losses, accidents, amount and cost of credit, peace or 
war, and even taxation. Certainly a material change in taxa- 
tion must be accorded its proper effect on the business it bur- 
dens, and yet the committee, in the very measure it writes on the 
theory of inflexibility, imposed on business—and by way of 
change—the most burdensome taxation in the history of the 
Nation. 

And there is equal, if not greater, error in the adjustment of 
the exemption based on the experience of the prewar period to 
subsequent changes in the amount of capital invested. The 
amount of capital invested during the prewar period and the 
profits derived therefrom being first ascertained and exempted, 
the measure provides that the exemption shall thereafter be 
increased or diminished in proportion to any subsequent in- 
crease or diminution of invested capital. The assumption here 
is that all of the many causes which affected and together pro- 
duced the profit record of business during the prewar period 
found absolute stability for each unit in direct proportion to the 
amount of invested capital, and therefore that any change in the 
amount of invested capital must hereafter work a corresponding 
change in the profit record. But, if it were true that the profits 
of each business unit were directly proportionate to and wholly 
dependent upon, the amount of its invested capital, then it would 
follow that the profits sheet of each line of business and of each 
unit of business would be in direct and equal proportion to its 
invested capital, and yet the measure provides that, for the pur- 
pose of determining the initial exemption, there shall be an ex- 
amination of each business unit for the yery purpose of dis- 
covering in each case separately what was the actual and dif- 
fering proportion of profit to the amount of capital invested. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it is fair to say that the committee's 
assumptions are quite conflicting, for it first assumes that the 
amount of invested capital in each unit of business was during 
the prewar period but one of the many factors controlling its 
profit sheet, and then assumes that after the closé of the pre- 
war period the amount of its profits will automatically increase 
or diminish in direct proportion to the amount of any increase 
or diminution of invested capital regardless of all other causes. 

May I venture that if it sometimes happens that a business 
well conceived, located, ‘organized, and conducted, suffers, lan- 
guishes, and even dies for want of adequate capital, it also 
happens that other, businesses, such, for illustration, as banks, 
many times suffer because of the lack of demand for capital? 
And may I venture that the money market has its variations 
along with commodity markets, and that credit in many in- 
stances meets exigencies quite as effectively as invested capital? 
And may I venture further that there are many lines and units 
of business which require only nominal capital and some that 
require none at all; and need I venture that while capital is of 
the utmost importance in business, so are character, compe- 
tency, and efficiency, supply and demand? 

I can have but little confidence in a theory of legislation 
which will not stand some practical and matter-of-fact test in 
the actual affairs of life. We know that the very law of our 
being is change; that evolution is but another word for pro- 
gressive change in obedience to the law of cause and effect, 
wherein every effect itself becomes in turn a cause; that evo- 
lution, as it has been said, is God’s way of doing things; and 


that, as it has been sald, the present is the child of the past 
and the parent of the future, and that every day bringeth forth 
its own fruit. How, then, can we write a law on the theory of 
inflexibility when the law itself works a change, and a violent 
change, and must itself remain subject_to change, and in that 
law enact that the profits of each unit of business shall be sepa- 
rately ascertained and exempted in recognition of the fact that 
such profits differ widely in proportion to capital, and then 
provide for periodical changes in the exemption in direct pro- 
portion to any change in capital regardless of all other condi- 
tions or controlling causes? 

Having considered the method, now let us consider the prac- 
tical result of the committee’s scheme. It is manifestly to give 
each unit of business permanent exemption from this special 
tax throughout the life of the law in an amount equal to its 
profits during the prewar period, regardless of the conditions 
which produced those profits and regardless of the proportion 
they bore to the capital invested, and then to adjust from year 
to year the amount of the exemption in proportion to any sub- 
sequent increase or diminution in the amount of capital in- 
vested. In other words, the greater profit during the pre- 
war period, the greater the exemption, regardless of the capital, 
and then the greater the capital the proportionately greater 
exemption. Verily to them that have shall be given and to 
them who have not shall be taken away even that which they 
have. If, for illustration, a newly established iron foundry, 
having a capital of $100,000, reaped an average annual profit 
of $6,000 during the prewar period, it will be entitled to an 
initial exemption of $6,000; and if the capital of the business 
has been increased since the expiration of the prewar period 
in the amount of $100,000 an additional exemption of $6.000 
will be accorded on account of such increase, making a total 
exemption of $12,000 on a total capital of $200,000, and being 
at the rate of 6 per cent. 

Then take another iron foundry in the same locality in 
active competition with the first, which, having a capital of 
$100,000, made during the prewar period an annual profit of 
$25,000. This business will be entitled to an initial exemption 
of $25,000, and if it shall have increased its capital $100,000 
it will, on account of the increase, enjoy an additional exemp- 
tion of $25,000, or a total of $50,000, on a capital of $200,000, 
being at the rate both as to the original capital and as to new 
capital of 25 per cent. The effect, therefore, of the measure 
is to guarantee in each case an exemption from this special 
taxation equal to the amount of profits realized during the pre- 
war period and to limit the amount of exemption to the ex- 
perience. of that period, and also to guarantee a change of 
exemption proportionate to any change in capital, and likewise 
to limit the same. It would seem enough of good fortune that 
a business has earned more than a normal profit and is per- 
mitted to keep and multiply the whole of it without the Govern- 
ment granting the business a subsidy on account of its goon 
fortune, increasing in amount with its good fortune, and at 
the expense of those of lesser fortune. And it would seem 
enough of lesser fortune without on that account being over- 
taxed in comparison with those of better fortune. But we 
did not or should not deal with individual fortune, good or bad, 
but with the taxation of abnormal profits during the period that 
the Government is put to abnormal expenditures, and the 
scheme should be equal and uniform in its burdens. Exemptions 
from taxation are in effect governmental subsidies, and they 
are obnoxious at best and should, in any event, be the exception 
rather than the rule. Whenever they are granted, the purpose 
is to maintain a business that is not self-sustaining and which 
renders a peculiarly beneficial public service, and the subsidies 
are and should be limited to the necessities of the case. Under 
the committee’s scheme the subsidy granted will not be in 
proportion to any degree of necessity, but rather in proportion 
to any lack of necessity, for the subsidy increases in propor- 
tion, first, as the profits are greater, and then as the capital 
is increased. Taxation can never be absolutely fair, but the 
just effort must always be, where inequalities are necessary. to 
place the least burden on those of least liability to bear the 
burden, and when there are graduations in any scheme of taxa- 
tion the graduation has heretofore been in proportion to benefit 
rather than in proportion to lack of benefit. Upon the whole, 
I submit that the scheme is chimerical in supposing that the 
profits of business units during the three-year period ending 
more than three years ago furnish an inflexible standard for 
the measurement of future normal profits of each business; 
that the scheme is unjust in permitting unequal exemptions 
on additional capital merely because of the greater earning 
capacity of a particular business during the prewar period; 
that the scheme is also unjust in its operation in granting a 
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greater exemption in one case than in another merely because 
of the greater previous profit in the one case in comparison 
with the other; and that the scheme violates in its: essential 
basis the fundamental principles: of equality and uniformity, 
which are the dictates of simple justice. 

The public understands the terms of the law now on the stat- 
ute book. It is simple and easy to administer. If it will net 
raise enough money, why not increase the rate rather than ex- 
periment with an imported and untried, complicated plan? 

It seems to me that in increasing the rate a graduated 
schedule should be adopted so as to lighten the burden on the 
small business unit. I suggest the following schedule: 

Ten per cent on the first $25,000, and let the tax be increased 
1 per cent for each additional $25,000 until $800,000 should be 
reached at a tax of 21 per cent. 

Then let the additional increases. be in amounts of $100,000: 
until a tax of 28 per cent at $1,000,000 should be reached, and 
then let the subsequent increases be at the rate of $250,000 
until a rate of 33 per cent should be reached at $2,000,000, and 
then let the subsequent increases be at the rate of 2 per cent 
for each additional million until a tax of 50 per cent is imposed. 

We are all agreed, I assume, that business must be stimulated 
and encouraged, but I submit that abnormal prosperity should 
be stimulant and encouragement enough for the oversuccessful, 
and in any event that those of lesser success should not be bur- 
dened in the race by disproportionate and unequal taxation 
2 because their degree of success has been less than that 
of others. 


‘Thursday August 16, 1917. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor 
yesterday I had laid the predicate for the conclusion and. deduc- 
tion that I now desire to submit to the Senate. 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that in the concluding 
remarks that I made on yesterday I submitted a plan, which I 
hope the Senate will adopt, for raising the necessary revenue 
that we now seek to find. This plan, in my judgment, would 
raise more money than the Finance Committee’s plan, and would 
put the burden where it justly belongs, upon those who. are 
best able to bear it without crippling business. I will say in this 
connection that I had a table prepared by one of the greatest 
experts in the country, and one who has had large experience 
in governmental affairs as they relate to revenue. That table 
I will print in connection with my remarks: 

It will be seen that the taxes paid by a few large business units 
under the graduated schedule will overcome the losses on thou- 
sands of small business units. When a business makes several 
millions in excess of its normal profits it is largely immaterial 
what its taxes amount to. The concern is too strong to be hurt 
and its business efficiency is not impaired by a million more or 
less. But a sniall business unit is not so fortunate. A few hun- 
dred dollars out of a concern making several thousand dollars is 
felt, and if the hundreds are rapidly increased there may be 
weakened efficiency. 

What percentage should be allowed on the capital invested as 
an exemption or reduction in ascertaining the excess profits? 
The pending bill as first reported by the Finance Committee fixed 
6 per cent. As now reported it does not fix any percentage but 
leaves the deduction to be settled by the Treasury Department, 
where there was no net income or where the business is new, on 
the basis of the profits earned by representative businesses of 
the same character. In the first place, the taxpayers should 
not have their property rights dependent upon the discretion of 
any department of the Government. The suggested arrangement 
would be a big stick for clubbing business men into politfcal 
line with the administration in power. It is wrong in prin- 
ciple. It is inexpedient; it would be uncertain in its operation. 

In the next place, the taxpayer could not know from his own 
business what his exemption would be; he would not know how 
to calculate his taxes until the department made its investiga- 
tion. : 

An examination of the Morgan list of corporations, submitted 
by the distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee and 
printed in circulars, will show the very great discretion in the 
Treasury Department in selecting representative businesses in 
the same line. Take, for illustration, a steel company that had 
not been organized or had no net income during the prewar 
period. Under section 204 the amount of the war profits shall 
be the same proportion of the net income of the business re- 
ceived during the taxable year as the proportion which the war 
profits for the same calendar year of representative corporations 
engaged in a like business, whose profits are determined by the 
prewar basis, bears to the total net income of the business 
received by such corporations, 


: The Morgan list shows the reeord of steel companies as fol- 
ows: 

United States Steel Corporation, prewar average profit, $63,- 
585,777; — $271,531,730. oes ager is about 4 to 1. 

Bethlehem § » prewar average profit, $4,229,713 ; 1916 profit, 
3 9 is about 14 to 1. n 

awanna prewar profit, $1,371,556 ; 1916 profit, 812, 
. nee 
wo e ent select as a resenta- 
tive business? 7255 

Under the pending bill the important feature in ascertaining 
the amount of taxes is the deduction or exemption. All the per- 
centages are based not upon the profits but upon the deduction. 
It would be as impossible to estimate the amount of taxes to be 
paid under the committee plan without knowing the deduction as- 
it would be to calculate interest without knowing the principal. 

The House proposed in the pending bill, as the House, the Sen- 
ate, and the President agreed last March, that 8 per cent upon 
the actual capital invested is a fair and proper basis for fixing 
normal profits. 

There are many good reasons why 8 per cent should be allowed 
n capital rather 1 a lower percentage. 

many sections of the country it is necessary to pay 8 per 
cent on all money borrowed. Less tham 8 per cent does not 
afford any margin for various unforeseen contingencies, which 
arise from time to time in most if not all business lines. 

The purchasing power of a dollar is about one-half what it 
was before the war began. The proceeds from 8 per cent will 
buy about as much as 4 per cent on the same capital would buy 
before the war. Six per cent on invested capital now represents 
about 8 per cent on the same capital when normal profits were 
being earned during the prewar period: 

It will be shortsighted and foolish to cramp business at this 
time. We are clamoring for more production; we are begging 
for increased ; we are proclaiming that there must be 
greater output. How are the factories to be enlarged, how are 
the mills to be made more efficient, how are new mines to be 
opened, how are additional furnaces to be secured, how are the 
farmers to be supplied, if we legislate so as to impair credit and 
cramp and embarrass the small business units of this country? 

Many small businesses have sprung up and are helping to 
furnish the things. that are needed. Many of these have small 
capital and limited credit. If you take all their profits you may 
help the Treasury one year, but the production will be cut off, 
and probably the next year the taxpayer will be out of business. 

You must not kill the goose before she lays the golden egg. 

The argument in the report of the committee that the “ funda- 
mental difficulty in assessing a tax on these lines (taking a per- 
centage upon the amount of actual capitai invested as a normal 
profit) arises from the difficulty of establishing a standard or 
measure of the amount of actual capital invested.” is completely 
answered by the last paragraph in section 204 of the bill as 
reported. 

It is there provided that if the net income for the taxabte year 
of a business which was not in existence during the whole of any 
one calendar year during the prewar period is less than 6 per 
cent per annum on the average capital actually employed in 
such business there shall be deemed to be no war profits. 

By this provision the committee recognized the necessity in 
thousands of cases of basing the normal profits upon a percentage 
on actual capital invested. In the bill as originally reported by 
the committee all taxpayers whose prewar profits were sub- 
normal had the privilege of fixing their normal profits by taking 
6 per cent on the actual capital invested. 

While it seems clear to me that the fairest and best way to 
raise the needed taxes is to levy a progressive tax on profits or 
income now earned, using the words profits” and “ income 
as synonymous. Still, if the idea of taxing war profits or ex- 
cess profits must be adhered to, I insist that the only way to 
make such a tax apply with equality to all sections, under all 
conditions, and at all times is to fix a certain rate of normal 
profits on actual capital invested, and then to apply the tax rate 
to the excess, 

The greatest injustice In this bill is the basis for applying the 
progressive schedule to the excess or war profits. 

The report of the committee states that it is wrong to impose the 
same rate of taxation upon one who is making but a small addi- 
tional profit as upon one who is making a large additional profit. 
The trouble is that the committee has failed to take into con- 
sideration the proposition that those who are making large 
additional profits now should be required to pay in proportion 
to what: they are making now, and should not have their pay- 
ments reduced because of their prosperity during the prewar 


period. 
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The bill does not levy a tax upon the basis of the amount of 
additional profits, large or small. The bill does not take into 
account the ability of the taxpayer to pay the tax. The 
amount of tax as proposed by the bill is not based upon the 
amount of profits earned now, but upon the deduction or profits 
earned during the prewar period. 

Section 201 provides that a tax shall be paid upon income 
equal to the following percentages of the war profits (deter- 
mined as provided in the bill): 

Twelve per cent of the amount of such war profits not in 
excess of 15 per cent of the deduction allowed by sections 203, 
204, and 205. The “deduction allowed” by sections 204 and 
205 being the difference between the net income and the war 
profits as there determined, while the deduction allowed by sec- 
tion 203 is the average profit during the prewar period. 

It takes a professor of mathematics to figure out the tax un- 
der this plan, and only the professors in the great universities, 
combined with Treasury Department experts, can calculate the 
„ deduction allowed“ by sections 204 and 205. 

The deduction allowed by section 203 is the prewar profit, 
while the deduction allowed by sections 204 and 205 is propor- 
tionate to the war profits and depends upon the discretion exer- 
cised by the Treasury Department in selecting representative 
businesses to be used as a guide. 

The schedule then runs as follows: 
Sixteen per cent of the amount by which the war profits ex- 
ceeds 15 per cent of the deduction and do not exceed 25-per cent. 

On the next 25 per cent of the deduction, 20 per cent. 

On the next 25 per cent of the deduction, 25 per cent. 

On the next 25 per cent of the deduction, 30 per cent. 

On the next 50 per cent of the deduction, 35 per cent. 

On the next 50 per cent of the deduction, 40 per cent. 

On the next 50 per cent of the deduction, 45 per cent. 

On all over 250 per cent of the deduction, 50 per cent. 

I ask leave to have Tables A to G, inclusive, and the recapitu- 
lation, published at this point in my remarks without reading 
thom at length. I will state here, Mr. President, that. these 
tables are intended to be a key by which Senators can, with- 
out auy difficulty whatever, compute these deductions and ascer- 
tain exactly what is the correct amount upon any given sum. 
I will ask to have these tables printed in the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fretrncuvysen in the 
chair). Without objection, the request of the Senator will be 
granted. = 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
„ <A. Normal profit, $1,000. 


First 15 per cent excess (tax T ac . 
33 N 


In exeess ofS per Cait and not 73 par cont (ia 28 pet 
1 A EES re AON ae 
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_ $49, 571.50 
249, 571. 50 
499, 571. 50 


Tax on first $100,000 excess. 
Tax on first .000 excess z 
Tax on first $1,000,000 excess 


B. Normal profit, $5,000, 


Amount 
tax. . 
First 15 per cent excess (tax Bad ed ge 8 $90. 00 
In excess of 15 per cent and of 25 per cent (tax 16 per 
// W c 40. 00 
130. 00 
E677... —— hokey 40. 00 
988 DAE CSAT IDA DOE OLDO DO OMEC HORAN- DST eNe 
In excess of 50 per cent and not of 75 per cent (tax 25 per ara 
In excess of 75 per cent and not of 100 per cent (tax 30 per 
PA AAT 375. 00 
1,107.50 
F L100 per omnt end nat of 150 percent (tex $5 par. ee 
In excess of 180 per cent and not of 200 percent (tax 40 per A 
A AT E S EE E A R A 2, 500. 00 1, 000. 00 


10, 000. 00 
In excess of 200 per cent and not of 250 per cent (tax 45 per 4880 
In excess of 250 per cent (tax 50 per b.. 7,500. 00 
20, 000. 00 
DG; acgaagousuds I O E ATT ASI E eie xe 30, 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 
DO ETP EA e 50, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
Do 777 cacwurwenvess wast OEE 400, 000. 00 
3 500, 000. 00 
D/ / . 500, 000. 00 
Tax on first Le excess $130. 00 
Tax on first 1, 107. 50 
Tax on first 1605 982. 5 
Tax on first 228 7, 857. 50 
Tax on first 22, 857. 50 
Tax on first 106,000 —— 47, 857. s 
Tax on first $500,000 excess Ea eS 247, 857. 50 
Tax on first 1000800 pit RT Ea REA OME 497, 857. 50 


C. Normal profit, $10,000. 


Two-thirds of first 15 per cent excess (tax 12 per cent)... 
One-third of first 15 per cent excess (tax 12 per cent) 
In exeess of 15 per oent and not of per cent (tax 16 per 


10, 000. 00 
In excess of 100 per cent and not of 150 per cent (tax 35 per a eb 
In excess of 150 per cent and not of 200 per cent (tax 40 per £ 
aE EE SO ed E ee 5,000. 00 
20,000. 00 
CCC (tax 45 per 83 
In execs of 250 par bea (tax 80 per Seni) 25, 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 
DO cancer AOSD Reson ah edsCUnnbedeb espesos ssent easet 50, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
NO spo 06S ATE EE bb 400, 000. 00 | 
500, 000. 00 
BIO xg unc cd osnseobubssadaes ketsesuievseseusaavanesheet 500, 000. 00 
1, 000, 000. 00 | 
Tax on first $1,000 excess 


Tax on first $10, 000 excess. 
Tax on first 20,000 excess 
Tax on first 
Tax on first 
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D. Normal profit, $50,000. i F. Normat profit, $500,00—Continued. 
Amount 
tax. 
ah ay, ap ae of first 15 per cent excess (tax 12 per 
TTS . 8 0.00 


cb 


‘Do 
Inexcess of 25 percent and not of 50 percent (tax 20 per 
Cent), 15 par cent al. e e 


Inexeess of 25 percest and not of 50 percent (tax 20 per cent), 5 per cent only 


cent), 10 por dent only eee 


4 {7 
Inexcess of 50 percent and not of 75 percent (tax 25 per In of 15 per and not 28 per cent (tax 16 per 


12220 S Saa F 
excess cont not cent (tax 20 
cent), § pk aes F = 3 $ 8 sta a 


In excess of 100 per cent and not of 150 per cent (tax 35 
Fl spews te cade siGebapse T R 


CUB) BOR oooh . Pen oper edketen ween 
e a paz ei i 73 par uit (ep 
/ OO 


In excess of 25 per cont and not of 50 per cant (ax 20 per 


In excess of 200 per cent and not of 250 percent (tax 45 


TTT cont), 
In excess of 250 percent (tax 50 percent).......+-.---+.. In excess of $ par cent aot of bo par coni (ia uber 
cent), ĩ e Nen 
In oxcess of 250 per cen... 

In excess of 75 per cent and not of 100 per cent (tax 30 por 
CURE) SOONG aon E thee ncdandpasvscacecus sour esapadl 

‘Tax on first 
Tax on first 88 200 VID OI REL WOE ENED DOF OPOE Cine IS 

Tax on first 

Tax on first 


Tax on first 
Tax on first 


| One-fifteenth of first . 12 per cent) . 00 000 
Four-fifteenths of first 15 per cent excess (tax 12 per ent). 00 Tax on first $1,000,000 excess 


Five-fifteenths of first 15 per cent excess (tax 12 per cent). Ge Normat Bront, $1,000,000. 


Do 
In excess PE AE SO OE IE ON OOD CEE EE 
cent), ö per cent only TT 


| 


One one 
(tax 7 va — ee ee ae ee 
Four one and futieths of first 15 per cent excess 


Five one hundred and fiftieths of first 15 per cent excess 
nnn /c 


Ten one hundred and fiftieths of first 15 per cent excess 
CRB ISD Pe COME sa A 


Thirty one hundréd and fiftieths of first 15 per cent 
excess (tax 12 per cent 


Fifty one hundred and fiftieths of the first 15 per cent 
excess (tax 12 per cent )))). 8 ve 


Fifty one hundred and fiftieths of first 15 per cent excess 
/// E cso nncccenessoceseeny 
In excess of 15 ae: cent and 
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Tax on first 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. These tables demonstrate better than I 
can explain the workings of the proposed system. 

A mere glance at the recapitulation will disclose, the injustice 
of the plan. j; 

I would remark here that the recapitulation referred to is 
the last table that I presented with the others to be printed in 
the Record. 

I hope the Senators will pay particular attention to these fig- 
ures. They have been worked out to a mathematical certainty, 
if the best experts in this country can perform a service like 
that under the provisions of this bill. 

If the normal profit of a business was $1,000 and the present 
profit is $6,000, the tax is $2,071, or 844 per cent of the current 
profit. 

If the normal or prewar profit was $10,000 and the present 
pront is $20,000, the tax is $2,215, or 11ł per cent of the current 
profit. : 

If the prewar profit was $10,000 and the present profit is 
$110,000, the tax is $45,715, or 414 per cent. 

I ask the Senators what they think of a bill that permits such 
gross inequalities as these that I have enumerated? 

f the prewar profit was $100,000 and the present profit is 
$200,000, the tax is $22,150, or 113 per cent. 

In one case the business has earned $100,000 profit for each 
of the three prewar years and has earned $200,000 this year, 
making thereby an excess profit of $100,000. During the four 
years the business has added $500,000 in profits to its assets 
or its owners. Its war tax is $22,150. The business which 
earned $10,000 during each of the three prewar years and has 
made $110,000 this year has added $140,000 to its assets or its 
owners and is required to pay $45,715 in taxes. 

Such inequality is absolutely indefensible. No amount of 
Sophistry can square such a plan with the rule of fairness and 
equality. 

If a business during the prewar period earned each year 
$100,000 and this year earned $100,000 excess profits, its tax 
would be $22,150. During the four years its earnings would be 
$500,000. ~ 

If another competing business across the street earned 
$1,000,000 for each of the prewar years and earned this year 
an excess profit of $100,000, its tax would be $12,000. During 
the four years its earnings would be $4,100,000. The war profits 
of each concern were exactly the same, viz, $100,000. The tax 
on the little business is $10,150 more than it is on the big busi- 
ness, although the big business has earned for the tax year 
$1,000,000 more than the little business and during the four 
years involved has earned $3,600,000 more than the little busi- 
ness s 


Mr. President, I do not care whether you call it a war profit 
or any other sort of a profit. My proposition is to add largely to 
the taxation on their profits, as will be shown in the table that I 
Will print with my remarks. - 

The little business pays 111 per cent of its net earnings for the 
current year while the big, business pays 11/11 per cent of its 
net earnings and each had exactly the same number of excess or 
war-profit dollars. i 

Take a business with an average prewar profit of $100,000 
and let it earn an excess profit of $500,000. Its tax would be 
$207,150. Then take a business with an average prewar profit 
of $1,000,000 and let it earn an excess profit of exactly the 
amount as that earned by the $500,000-profit producer. Its tax 


would be $84,000. Little business pays 34} per cent of its current 
net income while big business pays 5? per cent. ; 

The practical operation of the plan is-to make the burden 
light on the taxpayer who has been making large profits and 
to make it heavy on the taxpayer who has been making small 
profits. 

An examination of the tables submitted shows that small busi- 
ness, comprising hundreds of thousands of individuals and cor- 
porations is made to carry the load that ought to fall on the 
shoulders of big business. The plan of the committee protects 


the few as against the many; it shields the strong and loads 


down the weak; it puts a penalty on adversity during the prewar 
period; it gives a premium on account of success during that 
period. 

For further illustration of the proposition that little business 18 
punished for the benefit of the big business, let us take one more 
example from the tables. à 

A man earned an average of $5,000 during the prewar period, 


This year he earns an excess profit of $20,000. Such cases are 


plentiful. His tax would be $7,857.50. 

A corporation earned an average of $1,000,000 during the 
prewar period, and this year it earns an excess profit of $20,000, 
making earnings for the year of $1,020,000. What do you sup- 
pose its taxes would be? 

The earnings of the big business was more than 40 times as 
much as the little business. 

As the principle of taxation is that all should pay in accord- 
ance with their ability to pay, one would naturally say that the 
big business should pay 40 times as much as the little business. 
But no; big business and little business are not measured by the 
same rule. 

But surely big business would be required to pay as much as 
little business on exactly the same amount of excess profits, 
especially as big business has so much more net income from 
which to pay it than little business. 5 

Under this English plan, so called—which is not the English 
plan by any means, because the very best element of that plan 
has been eliminated and is not applicable here—under the im- 
ported plan reported by the committee the tax on the $25,000 
earnings of “ little business,” $20,000 of which is war profit, is 
$7,857.50, while the tax on the $1,020,000 earnings of “ big busi- 
ness,” $20,000 of which (the exact war profit of “little busi- 
ness) is war profits, is the princely sum of $2,400. 

The constitutions of nearly all the States provide, in substance, 
that all property shall share the burden of taxation in propor- 
tion to its value. 

This fundamental principle of taxation is recognized by all 
as just and fair. It is, however, repudiated and destroyed by 
the war-profit plan under consideration. 

No one can dispute the proposition that a tax on what one 
now has rather than on what he had at some former time is a 
just erg of taxation. The pending bill grossly outrages this 
principle. 

The tax should be based upon the amount of profit now rather 
than upon a percentage of the deduction or prewar profit. In- 
stead of the tax progressing step by step with the increase of 
the percentage of the excess profits over the normal profits it 
should increase step by step with the increase of the amount of 
the excess profits. 

It is wrong and oppressive to levy a tax on small business 
which amounts to between 25 and 50 per cent of the profits, For 
a number of years in some sections of the country business in 
many lines has been greatly depressed. I have statements of a 
number of coal companies in Alabama. Their statements of 
income is taken from their income-tax reports. I am going to 
give a few of them without stating names. I shall be glad to 
furnish the names privately to any Senator who desires the 
information: 


A. 
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pe AN oT ah | epee enn SPS AI eh al ER AT SE, 1, 335. 92 
1912, profit 837. 48 
1913. proflt 1, 463. 84 
Capital invested... , 000. 00 


1911, loss:s...- papi dee pies Sea N N aorta S 


1, 897. 00 
2, 794. 17 
80, 000. 00 
These statements show several things of interest and impor- 
tance in fixing tax rates. 

They show the widest range of success by competing companies 
and by the same company. 

For instance, one company shows a loss of $1,481.26 for 1911, 
a profit of $31,257.91 for 1913, and a loss of $100,653.66 for 1916. 

How can any fair standard of exemptions for a prewar period 
be based upon such varying business? 

Another company shows the loss during the prewar period 
of practically its entire capital invested, of more than half a 
million dollars. 

D shows a profit of $74,857.96 for 1911 and a loss of $1,175.96 
for 1913, while G, a competing company, shows a loss of $1,481.36 
for 1911 and a profit of $31,257.91 for 1913. 

Thus it appears that one company made a profit while the 
other had a loss in 1911, and these two companies reversed posi- 
tions in 1913. Still the bill provides that the rate of taxation 
shall be fixed upon an equal basis to be determined by the 
Treasury Department. 

How can a fair system of present taxation be established on 
the amount of the prewar profits so as to cause both companies 
to share the burden of the war alike? A graduated rate based 
upon a percentage of the prewar profits as proposed in the bill 
ean not work with equal fairness under such differing degrees of 
adversity during the prewar period. 

Another lesson to be drawn from the foregoing figures is the 
financial inability of many necessary businesses to weather a 
staggering rate of taxation. 

The figures show that the physical condition of the coal prop- 
-erties has necessarily been going down. Money for new pipe, 
rails, ties and timbers, tipple and house repairs, and new open- 
ings has not been available from the income during the years 
‘preceding the war. The years 1914, 1915, and 1916 were just 
as bad in Alabama as the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, and it is 
my information that the same conditions prevailed in the coal 
fields of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. I am not advised 
about other sections. There was no profit to the Alabama coal 
operators until March of this year. Since that time the profits 
have gone back into the property in an effort to repair and 
renew with the view of increasing the output. 

No article, with the exception possibly of wheat, is more im- 
portant in the prosecution of the war than coal. The output is 
not equal to the requirements. It is important that every 
proper encouragement be rendered to the end of securing a 
greatly increased coal production. A large production is im- 
portant, not alone for war purposes, direct and indirect, but to 
provide a sufficient supply to the generai consumers, so that 
they may secure the same at normal prices. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal of the exorbitant 
prices at wich coal is selling. In a sense that is true, but it 
is also true that these excessive prices occur only as to what is 
known as free coal; that is, coal of operators who have not 
had their output under contract. These operators, producing 
not over 10 per cent of the output of coal, owing to the great 
demand for coal, have been able to exact and to obtain exorbi- 
tant prices; it is the exception and not the rule. 


If a tax which ranges from 22 to 45 per cent is levied on the 
present profits, how can the price of mine labor be increased ; 


9a Low can old mines be reopened; how can present mines be en- 


larged; how can new mines be opened, in view of the fact that 
there have been so many lean years prior to the war? 

Mr. President, I have no objection to the most drastic remedy 
that can be applied to make people keep and perform their 
contracts. 

If the proposed rate of taxation is adopted. many business 
units in Alabama, because of the fact that they have put all 
earnings back into the business, will have to borrow the money 
to pay the tax or let the Government take their property for 
its satisfaction, - 

Mr. President, the cotton mills of Alabama, the sawmills, 
the foundries, and all the other industrial and manufacturing 
concerns are in the same condition. 

They are all willing to pay their just share of the war taxes, 
They are willing to pay a fixed percentage on their net incomes 
just as individuals pay on incomes, or they are willing to pay 
a fixed percentage on the amount of their present profits, but I 
protest against requiring them to pay under a plan which has 
for its basis the inquiry, Were you prosperous during the pre- 
war. period? If so, your rate of taxation will increase slowly. 
Or, Did you suffer financial distress during the prewar period? 
If so, your rate of taxation will increase rapidly. You say to 
them, too, You did not use your talents successfully; therefore 
your exemptions will be small. You are not entitled to the same 
consideration as the one who made large.profjts. As you did 
not keep up with your competitor, then we will not let you over- 
take him now. We will make the distance further between you. 
In addition to the gain he made then we will allow him to retain 
a greater percentage of his profits now than we will permit you 
to retain. We will help his business grow bigger; we will hold 
yours in the little-business class. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee had much to say 
in his opening speech about squeezing the taxes out of big busi- 
ness, and made frequent reference to the United States Steel 
Corporation. ( 

A comparison of the figures in the Morgan list, as presented by 
the chairman, discloses that his argument is unsound. As shown 
by that list, the earnings of the United States Steel Corporation ` 
for 1916 were $271,945,958, while its tax under the committee 
plan amounts to $76,726,471. It will, therefore, pay 28 per cent 
of its net income as war taxes. The net incomes of its two smaller 
competitors for 1916 were as follows: 

Bethlehem Steel, $57,944,754. Its tax amounts to $25,045,090, or 
43 per cent of its net Income— 

While the Steel Corporation pays 28 per cent of its net in- 
come— 

Lackawana Steel, $12,218,235. Its tax amounts to $4,835,627, or ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of its net income. 

Does that look like squeezing the water or the taxes out of 
them in proportion to their size? It seems to me that these figures 
presented by the distinguished chairman show that the rule is 
to tax in proportion to the inability to pay. 

The Morgan list, upon which the chairman relies to prove his 
case as against the House basis, shows the capital of each cor- 
poration, but does not state whether it means capital stock ” or 
“capital actually invested.” We all recognize that there is a 
wonderful difference between watered stock and stock which 
represents capital invested. We also know that a large part of 
the outstanding corporate stock is watered stock. In applying 
the rule of an exemption, based upon actual capital invested, it 
is highly important to differentiate “stock issued” from stock 
actually paid for. 

After the Morgan list was promulgated by the chairman, fail- 
ing, by inquiry, to ascertain what capital“ as there used was 
intended to cover, I sent to the Library for the“ Manual of Sta- 
tistics—Stock Exchange Handbook for 1917,” and by comparing 
that book with the Morgan list I found that in practically every 
case the amount of “ capital ” stated in the Morgan list was much 
in excess of capital stock issued and surplus stated in the 
manual. I will say the manual of which I speak is the official 
handbook used on the stock exchange in New York and contains 
the figures which everyone consults for correct information with 
reference to stock issues and profits. This is the list presented 
by the chairman of the committee. I present the comparative 


statements, bearing in mind that the larger the “ capital” the 
larger the exemption under the House plan, and I ask leave to 
have them printed in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, the request 


[Morgan Manual of Statistics. 


Bonded 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. In this connection it may be well to point 
out the difference in the prewar profits of the United States 
Steel as contained in the Morgan list and the manual. The 
Morgan list gives the average for the three years at $63,585,777. 
The manual gives the net earnings by month and by quarter, 
and according to its figures the average net income or prewar 
profit at $116,553,827. The Morgan list gives the net income 
for 1916 at $271,531,730. The manual gives it at $333,574,177. 
Notwithstanding there was $62,042,447 more profit by the fig- 
ures of the manual than by the Morgan figures, the tax under 
the manual figures would be $63,031,434.55 and under the 
Morgan figures the tax would be $76,726,000. While this looks 
queer and unreasonable, it can be understood when we recall 
that as the profits increase the tax decreases. The tabulation 
presented by the chairman, as compared with the figures given 
in the Manual of Statistics, is too favorable to the Senate plan 
on prewar profits and is exaggerated as against the House plan 
on the amount of capital actually employed. 

A study of the Morgan list reveals a number of remarkable 
inequalities. Compare the General Electric and Lackawanna 
Steel. The profits of the latter company in 1916 were $12,218,- 
235. Its tax under Senate bill is $4,835,627, or 40 per cent of 
its net income. The profits of the General Electric were 
$18,589,528, $6,000,000 more than Lackawanna. Its tax under 
the Senate bill is $1,136.038, or 63 per cent of its net income. 
While the net profits of Electric was $6,000,000 more than 
Lackawanna, its taxes would be $3,699,589 less. 

Compare Eastman Kodak with New York Air Brake. East- 
man had $17,289,206 net income in 1916. Its tax under the 
Senate bill is $591,467, or 31 per cent of its profit. Air Brake 
had $9,414,962 net income in 1916. Its tax under the Senate 
bill is $4,312,964, or 36 per cent of its profits. Eastman made 
nearly twice as much profit and pays about one-eighth as much 
tax, ; 
Mr. President, I stop long enough to inquire how it can be 
possible that the Senate of the United States will stamp its 
approval upon such inequalities as I have shown to exist by the 
figures? 

Compare Scoville Manufacturing Co. with American Sugar 
Refining Co. Scoville earned $13,403,462 and will pay $6,202,- 
254 taxes, or 47 per cent of its profits. The sugar refinery 
earned $13,703,444 and will pay $690,410 taxes, or 5 per cent 
of its profits. 

These two companies had the same profit, while one pays 
$5,539,844 more taxes tlian the other. 

The Central Leather Co. had $15,489,201 profit and will pay 
$4,520,102 taxes, while the Delaware & Lackawanna Railroad 
earned $16,200,148 and will pay only $1,122,837 in taxes. 

The American Can Co. earned $9,462,982 and will pay $766,- 
381 in taxes, or 8 per cent. The United States Industrial Alco- 
hol Co, earned $4,884,586. It will pay $1,644,757 in taxes, or 
83 per cent. While the can company earned twice as much as 
the alcohol company, it will pay only haff as much taxes. 

As a final illustration, from the Morgan list, of the won- 
derful equality of the committee's plan I point out that the 
Scoville Manufacturing Co., with a capital of $21,000,000, will 
be called on to pay $6,202,254 in taxes, that being 47 per cent 
of its net income, 30 per cent on its capital, and 48 per cent 
of its excess profits, while the great and wealthy Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with a capital of $930,400,000, is called on to pay 3 
per cent of its net income, eighteen one-hundredths per cent 
on its capital, and 143 per cent of its excess profits, 

What about the great automobile factories? I have no avail- 
able figures, but the absence of such rich corporations as the 
Ford Motor Co. from the Morgan list of big companies suggests 
that there may be some reason. The automobile companies 
had large profits during the prewar peried. I hope the Senate 


will follow these figures, because sooner or later you will be 
called squarely to meet this question; you will be called to 
meet it on the floor of the Senate, and you will be called to 
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meet it at the bar of public justice. I hope, therefore, you 
will follow the figures as I offer them. That gives them a large 
exemption. During the last three years they have made tre- 
mendous profits. Those profits have, in large part, gone in to 
enlarge plants. They have been converted into additional 
capital, and every dollar of profit put back into increased 
capacity has not only provided for still larger profits because 
of enlarged business, but has increased proportionately the 
exemption allowed from taxation. 

For instance, if the Ford Motor Co. during the prewar period 
had capital of $5,000,000 and were entitled to an exemption 
of $1,000,000 as prewar profits, every $5.000,000 added to the 
capital since 1913 would double the $1,000,000 exemption. If 
the Ford Co, has since 1913 put $25,000,000 of its profits back 
into capital account—and it has doubtless put more—its exemp- 
tion would be, on the basis suggested, $5,000,000. 

As most of the automobile companies have made large profits 
since 1913 and have added a large part of their profits to capital 
account, their increased exemptions would be so large that it 
is probable that their war tax would be negligible under the 
committee plan. 

Here is a remarkable development, to my mind: An examina- 
tion of three of the leading tobacco companies discloses interest- 
ing results. The figures are taken from the Manual of Statistics, 
as none of the companies appear in the Morgan list. The 
American Tobacco Co. had a net profit of $12,412,624 in 1916, 
but its average prewar profit was larger than that amount. 
Therefore it would pay no tax under the Senate bill. Of course, 
it will pay its income tax. Everybody pays that. Ipay that. I 
am not discussing that phase of the question at all. I am 
assuming that every Senator and every other taxpayer in the 
country understands that he must pay his due part of the 
income tax for the support of the Government. What I am 
contending is that this excess-profits scheme exempts from 
taxation for any purpose large amounts. Therefore it would 
pay no taxes, Its capital stock is $92,942,403 and its surplus 
is $37,081,588, making a total of $130,023,933. On the basis of 
allowing 8 per cent on its capital there would be over $2,000,000 
subject to taxation. 

Mr. President, I am complaining and I am insisting that this 
war-tax business is a misnomer. It has no place in any legis- 
lative program that we can make. I am insisting that every 
man who makes a profit in this country should pay his propor- 
tionate part of excess profits in addition to his income tax, and 
it makes no difference whether he is a hill-billy making a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars or whether he is a great 
manufacturer. It makes no difference in principle. 

Liggett & Myers had no more profit in 1916 than they had 


during the prewar period. Their profit for 1916 was $8,416,813, 


but under the Senate plan they would pay no tax. Their stock 
and surplus is nearly $50,000,000, while they have a bonded 
indebtedness of nearly $30,000,000. If no account is taken of 
their indebtedness they would, under the House plan, pay taxes 
on ut $4,500,000, 

Mr. President, what I am insisting on is that this is our war, 
and we must find revenue somewhere, by some means, to finance 
ourselves and our allies; and I can not consent to the proposi- 
tion that these vast incomes shall be exempt. It makes no dif- 
ference to me, Mr. President, what their prewar profits were. 
They are citizens of this country. These vast amounts of capi- 
tal of theirs look to the Government for protection just as the 
small producer or manufacturer looks to the Government for 

and I insist that each one should pay his fair part. 

R. J. Reynolds had a prewar profit of $2,862,566. Their profit 
for 1916 was $8,043,677. Under the Senate plan their tax would 
be approximately $2,750,000. 

Here are competitors in the same line of business, Two of 
them pay nothing from their tremendous profits, while the third 
pay about one-third of their profits. I want some Senator to 
explain how the great American Tobacco Co. escapes its part of 
the war burden—for this is a war burden—while Reynolds is 
required to contribute one-third of his net income. 

Mr. President, I am not impressed with the idea that we must 
get our revenues only from war profits. It might be said that 
all profits, practically, have been more or less influenced by the 
war, and how are you going to tell which is war profit and 
which is not war profit? I can not understand. 

I favor a graduated tax on such profits as are made taxable, 
provided the graduation in rate is based on the amount of tax- 
able profits in the case of each business concern, just as the 
income tax is graduated in its rate on the amount ef income 
subject to taxation. But I am opposed to any plan of taxation 
under which the rate is graduated cn the propertion which tax- 
able profits bear to nontaxable profits, and such is the plan of 
the committee, 
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lt seems to me that the showing made by the tables submitted 
of the inequalities in the amount of taxes levied on equal 
amounts of taxable profits is in itself enough to at once conclu- 
sively condemn any plan of taxation which brings about such 
results, without stopping to examine any possible theory which 
may be advanced to support it. 

I say this because the plan results in the grossest violation of 

every law of economy, morality, and of justice, and disregards 
every consideration of expediency and the wisdom of experi- 
ence—and the best test of a law is found in the result of its 
application. The conception of the committee must be that be- 
cause a new source of revenue has been found, and a new method 
conceived for determining what portion of such source of revenue 
is taxable, that a new principle of taxing the taxable portion 
must also be found and applied. ‘To the contrary, I hold that 
established principles of primary justice are not only vital but 
virile and comprehend new and varying conditions, as well as 
old and stable conditions. 
Without more of general observation, let us see what must 
be the theory advanced in support of a plan, which is obviously 
so monstrous in its working out. And it should be observed that 
the plan does not merely in a few extreme cases work inequali- 
ties in the different rates of taxation levied on exactly equal 
amounts of taxable profits but that it is the primary purpose of 
the plan that it shall so work in all cases where there is a differ- 
ence in prewar profits, since the tax, strange to say, is graduated 
not on the amount of taxable profits but on the proportion of 
taxable profits to nontaxable profits, 

Let me stress here that I use the term prewar profits” accord- 
ing to its definition under the committee’s plan, and that pre- 
war profits under the committee’s plan do not mean merely the 
actual avefage annual net profits realized during the prewar 
period but that such profits are by the committee’s plan auto- 
matically increased or diminished in proportion to any subse- 
quent change in capital. It follows, of course, that the prewar 
profits of those concerns which have prospered since the ex- 
piration of the prewar period—that is to say, during the mo- 
mentous years of 1914, 1915, and 1916—will under the commit- 
tee’s plan be automatically increased by the additions to their 
capital resulting from such prosperity, just as though they had 
actually been earned during the prewar period, whereas the pre- 
war profits of those concerns which have suffered during the 
same period will be automatically decreased by the resulting 
impairment of their capital. 

The committee’s scheme therefore, in short, is that the greater 
the prewar profits, and the greater, too, the increase in capital 
resulting from prosperity since the prewar period, the less not 
only the amount of taxable profits because of the greater ex- 
emption but also the lesser the rate of taxation will be on the 
diminished amount of taxable profits, and the lesser the pre- 
war profits and the greater the decrease in- capital resulting 
from adversity since the prewar period the greater not only 
the amount of taxable profits on account of the’ decreased ex- 
emption but also the greater the rate of taxation will be on the 
increased amount of taxable profits. And this is so, I repeat, 
because the prewar profits and the increase therein by additions 
to capital from prosperity subsequent to the prewar period are 
exempted from all taxation, and also because, notwithstanding 
such prewar profits are exempted altogether, nevertheless the 
tax is graduated not on the amount of profits which are found 
to be taxable after deducting the total amount of prewar profits 
as increased by additions to capital from subsequent prosperity 
but on the proportion that the taxable profits bear to such pre- 
war profits as increased by additions to capital from subsequent 
prosperity, and because the prewar profits of those which have 
suffered during the period elapsing since the prewar period are 
diminished in proportion to any impairment of their capital 
resulting from their suffering during such period. s 

I repeat again that the committee’s plan exempts from all 
taxation an amount equal to the whole of the prewar profits of 
each business concern and then increases such prewar profits in 
proportion to any additions to its capital, and taxes only the 

remaining profits as war profits upon the declared assumption 
that all remaining profits hereafter reaped during the period of 
our participation in the war will be due to the war and the war 
aione, and therefore that the whole of such remaining profits are 
in truth, as they are called, war profits and justly taxable as 
sueh. The fattest of the war brides must blush at the generosity 
of an exemption which is calculated first on the basis of profits 
during the prewar period and then multiplied in proportion to 
subsequent prosperity, and in any event will be too modest to 
elaim that any profits remaining after such a generous exemp- 
tion are not justly taxable as war profits. And yet the com- 
mittee, by graduating the rate in the proportion that taxable 
profits bear to exempt profits, in effect multiplies the exemption 
as often as it changes the rate of taxation. The very and only 
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purpose in deducting the whole of the amount of prewar profits 
as increased by subsequent additions to capital from the total 
profits is to ascertain what amount of total profits are in fact 
war profits. Then why not tax those war profits in proportion 
to their amount, just as the income tax is levied on the amount 
of income? When the whole of a most generous exemption lias 
been made fully effective by deducting it from the total profits, 
what further proper function can the amount of the exemption 
have in the plan? None, absolutely none, I submit. When war 
profits have once been ascertained for the purpose of taxation 
I am unable to see why, in any case from a given amount, more 
should be taken from one than another. But if there be any such 
ease it eertainly is not the case of those who have been treated 
with the greatest generosity in determining the amount of their 
taxable profits. And yet those who have received the most 
generous treatment in that regard are the ones who are to be 
many times further favored in the rate. I confess that the plan 
is, to my mind, so monstrous that I am astounded that it should 
be brought before this body for serious consideration. 

Let us go back now to the illustrative cases of the two 
foundries, one old and well established and the other new, each 
having $100,000 capital during the prewar period, but the old 
foundry earning 25 per cent on its capital and the new foundry 
only 10 per cent on its capital, and each having subsequently 
added an additional $100,000 to its capital. In the case of the 
old and well-established foundry it will be entitled to an exemp- 
tion of $50,000 per annum out of its total profits, because it 
established. an annual earning capacity of $25,000 during the 
prewar period and then doubled its capital, whereas the new 
foundry will be entitled to an exemption of only $20,000 out of 
its total profits because it established an annual earning capacity 
of only $10,000 during the prewar period and subsequently, 
doubled its capital, And let us remember that each foundry had 
during the prewar period exactly the same amount of capital and 
that each subsequently added the same amount of new capital. 
Now let us assume that each of the foundries will earn this year 
$100,000. 

It will be found that only $50,000 of the profits of the old 
foundry are taxable, since it is entitled to an exemption of 
$50,000 out of its earnings of $100,000, and that $80,000 of the 
profits of the new foundry are taxable, since it is entitled to an 
exemption of only $20,000 out of its earnings of $100,000. This 
discrimination in exemption would seem enough of tribute to 
the greater prewar prosperity, but this tribute, it will be found, 
is quite insignificant in comparison with the rates of taxation 
which must be applied under the committee's plan, so much 
greater is the rate in the case of the new foundry than in the 
case of the old foundry. I now submit the actual figures in 


-detail compiled in accordance with the committee's schedule 


of rates. e 

I have now come to the schedule of rates, and I ask permis- 
sion to have them- printed without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


£ Old foundry, $50,900 deduction, $50,900 tarable. 


Tax on first 15 per cent at 12 per cen $900 
Tax on next 10 per cent at 16 per cent 800 
Tax on next 25 per cent at 20 per cent 500 
Tax on next 25 per cent at 25 per cent 3,125 
Tax on next 25 per cent at 30 per cent FETA 8, 750 
900,000: nne, . a 2 11, 075 
New foundry, $20,000 deduction, $80,000 tazable, 
Tax on first 15 per cent at 12 per cent 8360 
Tax on next 10 per cent at 16 per cent: 320 
Tax on next 25 per cent at 20 per cent 1, 000 
Tax on next 25 per cent at 25 per cent 1, 250 
Tax on next 25 per cent at 30 per cent 1. 500 
} 100 per cent. ; : 
Tax on next 50 per cent at 35 per cen 3, 500 
Tax on next 50 per cent at 40 per cent . 0 
Tax on next 50 per cent at 45 per cent 4,500 
S00 O00) EB ek cir sa E E EN a Aa 16, 430 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Thus it will be seen that in taxing equat 
amounts ($50,000) of the taxable profits in the two cases there 
is a difference of. $5,355 in the taxes, due to the difference in 
the rate because of difference in the exemption. Let me print 
out that the new foundry still has $30,000 of taxable protits, 
which is to be taxed at the rate of 50 per cent, making $15.000. 
So that its total tax is $31,430, or 31 per cent of its excess 
profit, while the old foundry pays only 11 per cent of its excess 
profit. Bearing in mind that the excess profits of the two foun- 
dries are exactly the same in amount, that both foundries had 
during the prewar: period the same capital, and were estab- 
lished in the same locality and, therefore, engaged in competi- 
tion, and that each subsequently added equal amounts of addi- 
tional capital, and that each will make within the current year 
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equal amounts of profits, under the House bill and under my 
proposed amendment the two business units would pay exactly 
the same tax. 

It may be said that, notwithstanding the new foundry earned 
the generous return of 10 per cent on its capital, it will be ac- 
corded the advantage of the earning capacity of the old foundry, 
on the theory that the earnings of the new foundry in compari- 
son with foundries in general were low, and that the experience 
of the old foundry was fairly representative of-the foundry 
trade. But if it be so said, then I say that the situation is 
made worse rather than better, because the discrimination then 
will not merely be between individual concerns in the same 
trade, but will be between each trade and line of business in 
this country; and, furthermore, that the discrimination will be 
the greater in proportion to the difference in the prosperity of 
the different trades and lines of business, notwithstanding that 
such difference is in a large measure due to or in any event 

` greatly increased by the violent effect of the war during the 
years 1914 to 1916 on business in general, resulting as it did in 
the enrichment of many concerns in a comparatively few trades 
and lines of business and at the same time in the impoverish- 
ment of others, And this startling result, I submit, will be due 
not to the normal difference in the actual capital returns of 
different trades and kinds of business under normal conditions, 
but to the fact that certain concerns have reaped abnormal 
profits as a direct result of the war during the years 1914 to 1916, 
and from their abnormal profits have increased their capital, 
and in increasing their capital have automatically increased 
their exemptions. And I stress again that the benefit of the 
greater exemptions from taxation resulting in these cases, 
great as it is, is the smallest part of their benefit, because the 
rate of the tax on the amount of their taxable profits, diminished 
as they will be by their greater exemptions, is made at each 
step to advance not in proportion to the amount of the taxable 
profits but on the proportion of total profits to exempt profits, 
and therefore that the rate will be retarded in its progress in 
proportion as the exemption is the greater, while at the same 
time those concerns which have suffered most as the result of 
the war during the same years, and thereby suffered an im- 
pairment of their capital, will not only have their exemptions 
decreased on account of their misfortune but that the rate of 
taxation on their taxable profits will be correspondingly accel- 
erated. Before leaving the two foundries I would have you re- 
member that I have not assumed that the old and well-estab- 
lished foundry gained the status of a war bride. On the 
other hand, I have been altogether conservative in my assump- 
tions. But there are war brides, and many of them, and if 
the old foundry should be. assumed to be one, the resulting 
additions to its capital would exempt it from taxation altogether. 

The committee, it would seem, in finding a new source of 
revenue and in formulating a new theory of determining what 
amount is taxable out of the new source of revenue, is obsessed 
with one idea to the practical exclusion of all other considera- 
tions, and that idea is that established earning capacity through 
the short period of three years ending more than three years 
ago, notwithstanding that such earning capacity is arbitrarily 
increased or diminished in proportion to any increase or de- 
crease in capital resulting from subsequent prosperity or ad- 
versity, should furnish the basis not only of exemption from 
all subsequent taxation but should also furnish the controlling 
basis for graduating the rate of taxation on that which is 
taxable. It may be fair to repeat that the committee, in the 
main, undertakes to justify its plan on the experience of other 
countries employing similar plans. Let me say that, apart 
from all other considerations, there is one difference between 
the condition in this country and the condition of the countries 
which have employed this kind of legislation which makes every 
difference between our case and theirs. In their case there 
were no war profits and war losses for a three-year period, or 
indeed for any substantial period, before their legislation was 
framed and before they found themselves at war. In our 
case by this scheme, if adopted, we will grant exemption to 
those who have prospered during the three years of the war 
in proportion to their prosperity, since it must be assumed 
that additions to their capital have been made out of their 
prosperity; and then, under the plan of graduating the rate 
of taxation on such diminished profits as are taxable, we will 
retard the progress of the rate in proportion to the size of the 
exemption; and, on the other hand, we will decrease the exemp- 
tion of those who haye suffered during the same period in pro- 
portion to their adversity, since it must be assumed that the 
impairment of their capital has resulted from their adversity, 
and then accelerate the rate of their proportionately greater 
taxable profits because of their decreased exemptions. No such 
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result could happen under a similar plan in Europe, because the 
countries adopting the plan went immediately into war from a 
wholly normal period. On the other hand, we go to war and 
frame our war-reyenue legislation after three years of war 
in Europe, and those three years have had an effect on business 
in this country which is immeasurably and incomparably great. 
Indeed, it is fair to say that the greatest single factor in its 
effect on business in the entire history of this country has been 
the European war during the past three years. And there can 
be no reasonable analogy between two sets of conditions or 
between plans to meet those conditions when the greatest factor 
in one is entirely absent in the other. Indeed our condition 
is by this factor made so different from conditions in Europe 
when the war came on there that if we undertake to follow 
the European precedent we will, comparatively speaking, create 
exemptions from taxation in proportion to war profits and 
impose taxation in proportion to war losses, 

This is a great and indeed an incomparable war. Our re- 
sources in men and money must be taxed to the utmost before 
we see it through, but we can not see it through on the basis of 
subsidizing prosperity and penalizing adversity. I have said 
that this is a great and incomparable war, and great as it is 
and incomparable as it is, it is being fought on our part and 
on the part of our allies in the cause of justice and of freedom 
and of equal rights and privileges and of equal duties and bur- 
dens, If this scheme of taxation is imposed it will not only 
apply most unjustly as between different trades and lines of 
business, but also as between concerns in the same line of busi- 
ness, and will utterly destroy equality of opportunity on the 
part of business men to serve both the Nation and themselves. 
I say it will destroy the equality of opportunity, because it is 
impossible that a new or comparatively new business slowly 
building and forging its way ahead can compete with an older 
and longer established business if the Government is to sub- 
sidize the one and strangle the other. And I say that all lines 
of business need to speed up and that those which are unjustly 
burdened can not keep pace with those wnich are unjustly 
favored. 

If there must be differences in the rate of taxation on equal 
amounts fairly found to be subject to taxation—and I do not 
think there should be—I should certainly favor the lower rate 
to those who are least able to bear the burden and are struggling 
for a place in the race. And if there is to be discrimination be- 
tween different trades and lines of business—and I do not think 
there should be—I would certainly favor discrimination in favor 
of those trades and lines which have suffered adversity as the 
result of the war during the period of the war rather than, 
as is the actual case under the committee’s plan, in favor of 
those trades and lines of business which have prospered during 
the period of the war as a result of the war. But I say here, 
as I said in respect to the plan of exemption, that the rule of 
equality. and of uniformity should apply in taxing this new 
source of revenue just as it has applied or ought to apply in the 
plan of taxing incomes, and indeed as it has applied and ought 
to apply in general to all taxation. 

Mr. President, this bill is so manifestly unjust that I shall vote 
against it unless it is reconstructed along lines which seem to 
me to more equally and fairly distribute the burden of taxation. 

This bill does not-treat all alike. It does not give the man 
with the small profit a square deal. It is not fair to small busi- 
ness. The tax is based upon exemptionS and not upon profits. 
It is highly obnoxious class legislation. This war can not be 
won by suppressing business industry. Unless some expansion 
is allowed in business, the growing needs of our armies at home 
and abroad can not be supplied. The fact should not be forgotten 
that we must consider the collection of taxes for more than one 
year. If we embarrass and strangle business this year, where 
is the excess or war profit to come from next year? 

— With the high cost of living there must be a margin left for 
increased wages and salaries. By suppressing business enter- 
prise you make it impossible to meet the just requirements of 
labor. I protest against such a policy as unwise and unnecessary. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the Recoxp in 
connection with my remarks the table to which I have referred 
as having been prepared by a recognized statistical expert whose 
duties have been in connection with the Government for a num- 
ber of years. These figures show what the tax rate would be as 
the tax pro: They also show that the plan of the amend- 
ment which I have submitted will raise about $70,000,000 more 
than will the plan of the committee, and will distribute the tax 
fairly and justly to all who ought to pay their share of the taxes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the table 
referred to by the Senator from Alabama will be printed in the 
Record: The Chair hears none. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 
Estimated revenue under Senator Bankhead’s proposed excess-projits 
provision. 


cent, 
143, 798 745,475 10 | $130,075, 000 
its | “12177 428,000 10 "117,783,000 
292, 090, 000 11 32, 130,000 
447, 600, 000 u 49, 238, 000 
120,270, 000 12 44, 432, 000 
$75,000 to $100,000 21.89.05 15 2.888 
—— 233 33 
Tek S 118 300.000 14 16, 562, 000 
$125,000 to 8150, 00% %%ũ¶ ͤU0 17, 175, 000 15 2.576, 000 
89, 675, 000 15 13, 451, 000 
$150,000 to $175,000........ me 8, 595, 009 16 1, 375,000 
$175,000 to $200,000. 280.050 17 885 
eee 228 228 

O 80,0000 2.2.6... „ 

2250. 00) to $275,000. 118185 12 * 8 
N „ 2,142 53391 009 19 10,175, 007 
140 2, 100, 000 20 42. 
2,002 50, 050,000 20 10, 010, 009 
401 24,050,000 21 5,053, 00) 
1,601} 1580, 100, 000 21 33,621, 
$400,000 to 00,0% 170 10, 200, 000 2 2.24.00) 
1,431 | 143,100,000 22 31, 482,00) 
3500, 000 to 8800, 00) -na 115 6,909, 25 1, 587,009 
1,318 | 131,600,000 23 30, 283, 009 
7500, 000 to $700,009.......... 37 3, 420, 000 24 82L 009 
$700,000 to $800,009. ae 885.605 2 bag 
aan at 1,209} 120,500,000 25 30, 228,000 
$800,000 to 8000, 00 45 2,700,000 2 702, 009 
1.104] 158.400.000 25 80,204,000 
$900,000 to 81. 000. 00 -> 4 40 2,400,000 27 648, 009 
1,124] 112,400,000 27 30, 348, 009 
$1,000,000 to 81,259.00 250 9, 622, 042 28 2, 696, 009 
8741 28,500,005 28 61, 180,093 
$1,259,000 to 81, 500, 000 20 30099, 009 2 sam 
$1,500,000 to 81,780,000 150 15,000, 000 30 4, 500,009 
$1,750,000 to $2,000,000 105 25859658 a 4888.88 
e eee Saher eee 3 
p 5 
eee e 3. eae 
$5, 3 ae! 2 8 2 anasa 
e 208| 208,000, 000 20 81,120,000 
36,000,000 to $7,000,000....... 35 8, 500,000 31 1; 435,000 
$7,000,000 to $8,000,000. 2 12.88.05 2 22.88 
f eee 135 23 i a 
2323 (es er da | eo 
mene een, 92 82 000" 000 47 43210000 
313,000,00 and Vr 92| 1,222; 758, 682 50 379,000 


1 2 
Deduct estimated tax under act of March 3, 1917 .. 


Estimated revenue under proposed amendment (additional) 


Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, I am greatly indebted to 
the Senate for its patience. I have consumed much more time 
than I had intended, but the importance of this question so 
impressed me that I felt warranted in imposing upon the 
courtesy of the Senate. Of course, we shall hear much more of 
this question during the debate, for we have the promise that it 
will be explained to our satisfaction why large aggregations 
of capital and immense amounts of profits should be excused 
from taxation while small units will be compelled to pay from 
25 to 40 or 50 per cent of their net earnings. This will be in- 
teresting. The Senate and the country will impatiently await 
the time when the advocates of the bill as reported to the Senate 
from the Committee on Finance will undertake to explain the 
justice and the fairness of its provisions and to tell the country 
how it applies equally and fairly and justly to all the people 
in the country. Mr. President, if I do not mistake the senti- 
ment of the country, and if I do not misjudge the wisdom and 
the patriotism of this body, I must conclude that the writing 
on the statute books of this country of the provisions of the bill 
as they relate to the excess profits tax can never happen. 

Of course, Mr. President, I have not dealt with every phase 
of this question; I have not undertaken to discuss all of the in- 
equalities of the bill; I have not undertaken to show the Senate 


and the country how unjust and unfair it is in other respects. 
I have preferred to confine my remarks to one particular phase 
of the bill, that which I regard as the most important and the 
most utterly indefensible. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to ask to have a letter printed 
in the Recorp. I do not care to have it read. It is from a dis- 
tinguished citizen and it bears on this question. I ask to have 
it printed in the Rxconb, not as a part of my remarks, but for 
the information which it contains. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: $ 
e : JANESVILLE, WIS., August 13, 2917. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


of corporations. I desire to call her attention to a condition which 
t d 1. a large number of comparati 
corporations throughout 


small ina 
there is dan: 
withstand 


1911, 1912, and 1913, or at the option of th 

or a on 
on the capital invested. e corporation, 6 per cent 
Illustration of how this is 


this 
It is too early to . Sha we Fd 
* we: As 
cu 


may run into the u ood of 825 
are being paid to — — This parti 
money. 


hands of a ver, because it is not in a position to out and 
borrow the money with which 1o pe the tax. Altho they will 
show a profit on their books they not have the money, 
I give you another illustration which comes within my knowl- 
A 2 = a ve th — tad invested was not profitable du 
e test years, therefore compe! 
the latter part of last 


pelled to 
uidate some of its 
st this company 


ery an 
debts. Under the proposed schedule, the tax a 


might run as high as „000. It has not and will not have the money 
= which to meet the tax. The nature of its bi is meat oly thet 
rw: 


is cea to continue its investments in plant and othe 
the imposition of such a tax may drive that 


it of many ae reper which were money, but because of 
tune financial condition they could not ride through such a tax imposi- 
on. 


The 
1917 a prosperous year, and the penalty will be imposed 
that many of the smaller 
The most steadily 2 corporations will not be affected. 
for example, the aw le 
largest ind 


ind had t in 1911, 1912, and 1913 and made im- 
mense fits. It Lü — immense profits this year, but by reason 
of hav: prosperous years during the test years they will have little 


3 * inr to. fall heavil rporati hich 
0 ver; ea upon co ons w 
S — Lee „„ e since . 
and have for the t time a chance to catch up in part for the losses 
receding years. Thousands of citizens of moderate means may be 
ruined financially by the imposition of such an unjust tax. 

If it is the policy of to pay the war expenses by current 
taxes, let 5 a heavy straight percentage oe corporate 
profits so that all— rich and the poor, the large and small cor- 

rations—will pay in the same ratio. There fre many. lines of business 
Phat have had no period of prosperity since 1907 un 
1916, and if Congress imposes such 
sma 5 will not be able to pay that tax for the reason that 
such profits as they may have made have either been used to liquidate 
indebtedness or have been used to bring their plants back Into condition 


stim y as the war may 

have stimulated trade generally have they in anywise benefited from 
ns a iK d U enough to place taxes npo per. 
> may sound well en na — 

basis, d <4 struggling corporations or 


centa but any percen to 


tage small, 
individuals may mean a very different thing from what the same per- 
centage means to prosperous corporations or individuals. 
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mean ruin to one and only a curtailment of dividends or disbursements 


It seems to me that Congress should take this into con- 
Let Congress put a straight tax of 10 per cent on cor- 
rate profits up-to $100,000 and then go on to a percentage basis. 
Thite this would be severe upon many of the smaller corporations, it 
still would permit them to remain solvent. The severity of an Haig td 
is determined sometimes by the capacity of the injured to receive it. 
blow that may jostle a man might kill a child. This rule applies 
in business, and a tax that might make a large corporation feel a 
financial pinch may be fatal to other corporations which are not finan- 
cially in a position to stand the tax. It may look fair enough to say 
to every corporation that 50 per cent of the profits they have made 
In 1917 may be taken for governmental uses, and a corporation which 
is in a financial position to pay that 50 per cent might not be seriously 


to the other. 
sideration. 


affected by it, but a corporation that may have been compelled to ex- 
peng its profits day by day as it has gone along ma aot — me - 


on to raise the money to pay what “ae by its 
its annual profit. There fs a vast difference between money profits 
deposited in a bank and paper profits, which merely show upon the 
books of a corporation. I predict financial disaster to a large number 
of people unless Congress finds some way te recogn the difference 
between actual money profits and paper profits, which of..mecessity 
must remain in the business. The proposed plan has in it the ele- 
ments that may bring. financial disaster to thousands just because they 
are not in a four-handed financial position. 

One more illustration of an actual case, with figures as nearly cor- 
rect as can be stated at this time: A business started since 1910. 
The average profits for 1911, 1912, and 1913 about $5,000. is year 
probable profits 8 oreaceaig cess, $50,000. The excess tax would 
amount to $22,857.50, to which is added an income tax of 6 per cent, 


or $3,300, making a total tax of $26,157.50. These profits, as every 
business man realizes, are not in money. Some of it has gone into 
reducing indebtedness, some into plaat, some into Increased inventory, 


made necessary by the expanding business, and Segoe l the entire 
balance into accounts receivable, owing to expanding bus Prob- 
ably the cash balance carried by this company is not much, if any: 
larger than ever. If this company were compelled to bay $26,157.50 
in taxes at one time it would require a liquidation of its business and 
probably under force through a receiver. It would have been better 
for this 8 not to have made more than a normal profit, because 
in that event ít could at least remain solvent. This company has 
never paid a dividend, and can not this year, seperas of the tax, as 
the profits will be permanently tied up in its business. is an- 
other case of paper or book profit. is company might be able to 
declare a stock dividend, which would cost it nothing and would not 
Increase its obligations, but still not be in a position to y any cash 
dividend whatever, because that will interfere with its ability to ce 
itself. You realize that the financing of a business is sometimes its 
most delicate operation. Give these companies a chance to get their 
breath before you throw onto them a burden ef are unable to bear. 
The aly prec will injure a multitude of individuals and in the end 
will be detrimental to the whole country. 
Respectfully, yours, 
M. G. Jxrrnis. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I had intended to make 
some reference to the woolgrowers’ interest and also to the 
cattle-growers’ interest in this bill; but I did not have the fig- 
ures as I now have. I am going to prepare a table in which I 
shall show what the effect of this provision of the bill will be 
upon the woolgrowers and the cattle growers of the country, I 
think I shall be able to show that the rate of taxation will be 
at least 50 per cent on their net earnings. I shall furnish the 
figures later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I had not intended to ad- 
dress the Senate upon this bill. The Finance Committee, 
however, has included as one of the features of the bill a 
provision suspending the drawback on sugar. Two days 
ago, during my enforced absence from the Senate, my friend 
the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], who is a 
member of the Finance Committee. in addressing the Senate 
directed some remarks in opposition to the provision reported 
by the committee suspending the drawback on sugar. Those 
remarks of opposition by the Senator to the provision in the 
bill are but partial, so far as I could judge them and as I 
read them in the Ryconb, and I shall deal with those remarks as 
I progress in pointing out to the Senate the importance and 
fairness of preserving this provision in the bill. 

Before doing that, however, I desire to say that in the course 
of those remarks several Senators injected questions directed 
to the Senator from Utah. I shall deal with those questions, 
because they have a great deal to do with the argument which 
I propose to present to the Senate in support of this provision. 

The burden of the Senator’s remarks was directed to show 
that if this provision were enacted into law, if the drawback 
were suspended, the general effect on the price of sugar upon 
the American market would be an advance of half a cent a 
pound. 

I notice that the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lobak] expressed some anxiety over the fact that if this 
provision were enacted into law there would be danger that 
our allies in Europe, particularly England, would be compelled 
to use washed sugar instead of using refined sugar. I want to 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that there is a universal 
demand in England to-day for the privilege of being permitted 
to use washed sugar instead of the sugar that is now being sold 
to the British trade. / 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator at this 
point explain to the Senate the difference between refined and 
washed sugar? 

Mr. GROUSSARD. Yes, sir; I shall take great pleasure in 
explaining the difference. 

Sugars known as washed sugars are made into either granu- 
lated or yellow clarified or white sugars in one continuous 
process of manufacture, embracing the crushing of the sugar 
cane, the boiling of the juice, and the granulation of the sugar. 
The washing is done while the sugar is in process of separating 
the grain, the crystallized part, from the molasses. It is done 
in the centrifugal, the motion of which is very rapid, and the 
sugar is dashed against a screen on the inside of the re- 
ceptacle. As the revolutions proceed the liquid is forced through 
a fine screen into the outer receptacle and the grain remains 
attached to the screen. While this revolution is going on, if 
pure, clear water is forced against the sugar, the particles of 
molasses are driven away from the sugar and you make either 
a fine yellow clarified or a granulated sugar. That is termed 
“washed sugar.” It is the purest sugar possible; there can be 
no purer sugar. 

Refined sugar is a sugar—mostly unclean—which has first 
been manufactured to a given state with all of its impurities, 
including a great deal of molasses, still attached to the grain 
becuuse of the failure to wash these impurities from the grain 
as the operation of crystallization proceeds. Then the refiner 
takes the sugar and remelts it. After having remelted it he 
strains it through bone black, which is a chareoal made out of 
the charred bones of animals, Sugar is clarified in that way. 
It is then granulated and is known as refined sugar. It is not 
nearly as clean a sugar as is the washed sugar. nor is it so 
desirable, as the Senator from New Hampshire will perceive. 

Prime yellow clarified sugars or plantation granulated sugars 
are washed sugars; Domino sugars, cube sugar, pulverized 
sugars, and all sugars made by the refiners have gone through 
the process of clarification by passing through charcoal made 
= of the bones of animals. That is the difference between the 

0. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lonce] 
is not here, but I want to read into the Recorp, because it will 
have considerable to do with the further remarks which I shall 
make in connection with this provision, an article from the 
International Sugar Journal, published in London, of date 
June, 1917. It appears in the last but one issue of this recog- 
nized authoritative publication upon the question of sugar. 
The article is as follows: 


RAW VERSUS REFINED SUGAR. 


On another page we report the substance of some questions and an- 
swers in Parliament regarding the alleged impurities found in the im- 
pra of raw cane sugar into this country during the last iew months. 

t is seriously asserted by the authorities that consignments of sugar 
(of unnamed origin) contain the sugar louse (Acarus sacchari), and 
are hence unfit for putting into direct consumption. It is aiso alleged 
that the raw Cuban 3 landed here contain physical impurities. 
Hence the Government in their rôle of wholesale sugar dealers plus 
food controllers deem it expedient that this sugar should all pass 
through the hands of the already well-employed refineries, 

Until more evidence is forthcoming to prove that this charge is 
well founded and is not the result of analyzing an odd sack or two 
of a few abnormal imports, it will be hard to convince the sugar- 
making interests that there is enough justification here for ho.ding 
back a good deal of reputed high-class raw sugar till it can be refined, 
On the contrary, there wili be a meapicion engendered that the refining 
interests are unduly 9 the decisions of the sugar commission 
and that more sugar is being refined than there is need for. Our 
refineries in normal times are not of sufficient capacity to dea! with 
all our requirements in refined; and even if nowadays, owing to the 
restricted consumption they be not fully employed, that is hardly a 
reason for throu. them (as we have some good reason to 
believe has lately been done) a number of raw-sugar consignments 
quite fit for direct consumption, for the sufficient grounds amongst 
others that there is a general Cupane as to the scarcity of sugar 
amongst domestic consumers, and the scarcity will not be lessened o 
the delay in retining or in the reduction in bulk by one-tenth throu 
that process, For s reason we hold that the question of what sugar, 
as Imported, is reasonably fit to go immediately into direct consump- 
tion Kes one that should receive the most independent investigation 

ossible. 

The matter is one of more than ordinary import, because whereas 
till a few years ago the vast bulk of the sugar consumed in this 
comer had perforce to undergo refining, either in the country of origin, 
e. g., In Germany and Austria, or else on arrival in this country, the 
necessity does not now hold 8 good. With the recent introduc- 
tion of improved methods of washirg and curing in the raw cane 
sugar centrals, an increasing output of raw fuper sufficiently fit for 
direct consumption has developed, especially in Java, the home of the 
so-called “plantation white sugar.“ This sugar naturally dispenses 
with the final refining process using animal charcoal and therefore is 
in direct antagonism to the ~efiner’s Interests. But as it will fetch 
a higher price, it is in the producer’s interests to turn it out and 
market it if he can. Hence if the Government is going to stand 
sponsor for cur sugar supply in the future, it will have to consider 
the claims of the raw-sugar producers in our colonies and elsewhere 


as well as of the refiner at home. It is not in the interests of the former 


that the pubiie of this country should be educated into the belief that 
raw cane sugar is an 


impure product which must necessarily undergo 
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refining. There will be equally a big demand for direct-consumption 
s once the public realize that a sugar. of that kind may be quite 
pure enough even though its or is a less clean white than that of 


refined. 
The history of sugar in the United States is pepe Ae 8 be- 
tween the refining and the producing interests in which the former 
have sivari endeavored to get the monopoly of all the entering 
into the States; and for many years, It is interesting to note the 
United States refiners boomed the Acarus sacchari— 

That is the sugar louse— 


for all it was worth as a conclusive illustration of the necessity for 
issuing nothing but refined: sugar to the consumer. A study of the 
history of the e between those refining interests and the pro- 
ducers who wished to be independent of that monopoly would, we take 
it, not be withcut benefit to those Government departments at home 
who are nowadays having to and master the technics of the sugar 
industry to a degree that is without precedent for them. 

I put this whole article into the Recorp because it shows that 
the present demand of the British trade is for washed sugar. 
I propose to show later on that the same campaign that was con- 
ducted in this country by the refiners to create a prejudice in 
favor of refined sugar and against the production of the class of 
sugar that the British trade wants and about which the Senator 
from Massachusetts showed solicitude in his question to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, is now being conducted in England in order to con- 
serve that market to the refiners of this country and to permit 
them to dominate the market not only here but throughout the 
world. The Senator from Massachusetts indicated some solici- 
tude about this in the question he addressed to the Senator from 
Utah, but as to this feature of the matter I will defer discussion. 

Another interjection into the speech of the Senator from Utah 
was made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwrck], who is 
generally advised with regard to the sugar situation. The Sen- 
‘ator from Utah proceeded in the effort which is common with the 
sugar refiners, to frighten people away from the thought that 
anyone else can supply sugar to anybody in this or any other 
country except themselves, by stating that if they do not furnish 
it, some semibarbarous people somewhere jn some unknown land 
will furnish that sugar. While the Senator was proceeding to 
state how, if we suspend the drawback, England would get 
sugar from some other country, the Senator from Georgia in- 
jected a suggestion with regard to Java sugar—“ Java planta- 
tion white.” as it is referred to in the article in the International 
Sugar Journal, from which I have quoted. 

I turn to the International Sugar Journal of the month of 
July, 1917, the last number, and I find referred to a difficulty 
which it is important to bear in mind as we proceed with an 
analysis of this situation, I find the reasons stated by the best- 
informed journal on tha‘ subject to be in accord with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, and to that extent to have 
demolished the argument of the Senator from Utah. It is a 
brief paragraph, and I wish to read it in order to get it into the 
Record. I read from the last month’s issue with regard to 
British conditions : 

The supply of sugar for the United Kingdom continues to be de- 
pendent upon the cilities for shipping from over-seas sources, as 
well as on the success or otherwise of sugar cargoes running the 
gantlet of the U-boats. The iatter have had their successes as well 
as their failures; and it was recently given out by a member of the 
Government that we had lost within recent N 40,000 tons of 
sugar from enemy action. Cuba has to all ap rances been our main 
source of supply, as the lane shipping tended to make the 
transportation of Java sugar m the East a matter of difficulty. 
It is a better policy to send ships the shorter voyage to the West 


Indies than the longer one to Java; so, sugar from the latter country 
is necessarily held up till the shipping shortage is rendered less press- 


W there is sufficient sugar coming into the country to en- 
able the consumer en the whole to get his rations— 

And so forth. 

I desire to corroborate the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia to the effect that there can be no possibility, until 
therc is an improvement of the transporting facilities, for Great 
Britain or France to draw any quantity of sugar from Java. 
That sugar must come from the West Indies; that sugar is 
now coming from the West Indies, and that sugar will con- 
tinue coming from the West Indies, and no sugar will go from 
Java to Great Britain or to France until the entire supply of 
American sugar and sugar from the islands of the West Indies 
have been exhausted. 

Another interjection into the remarks of the Senator from 
Utah was made by my friend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Horttts]. The inquiry propounded by him was 
quite logical, because it would seem on the face of the papers 
that there would be difficulty in recognizing a policy which 
would suspend the drawback on sugar and maintain it on 
other manufactured articles. I want to call the attention of 
the Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator referred to what I said when 
speaking on this question as indicating that I had a thought that 
England would get her sugar from Java. I dọ not know where 
the Senator got any such impression. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I got the impression from the fact tbat 
the Senator from Georgia assured the Senator from Utah that 
there was not sufficient shipping to bring that sugar there, and 
I judged that there must have been some fear in the mind of the 
Senator that Java sugar would displace American refined sugar 
in the British trade. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to disabuse the Senator's mind as to 
that. If the Senator had taken pains to read my remarks—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have read them two or three times, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will say that the Senator can not find 
one word in what I said that would lead him or anyone else to 
believe that I thought that Java sugar was going to England 
to take the place of the sugar that we were refining. I stated 
time and again that the sugar that had been refined in this 
country for England and France came from Cuba, and the only 
question as to whether or not it would continue to come here 
was raised by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] 
that, if it was not refined here, the same sugar that we had been 
refining would go direct to England and be used as washed 
sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am glad that the Senator does not con- 
tend that the sugar will come from Java, because that obviates 
my spending the time in demonstrating that such a thing can 
not occur. We are in agreement upon that and it is not so 
important as to warrant a discussion at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It never entered the mind of the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from Utah agrees perfectly with the 
question that was suggested by the Senator from Georgia. 
Every sugar journal has stated for the last two or three months 
that it was practically impossible to procure shipping trans- 
portation to get the sugar that is in Java to-day into the world’s 
market; and to-day sugar is cheaper in Java than it has been 
for years for the very reason that transportation is impossible 
to secure. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I hope the Senator will make disclaimers 
as to some other parts of the argument which he has advanced 
when I attack them, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah did not advance this 
as an argument and that is the reason he interrupted the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. ; 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will reach that part of the criticism 
of the Senator’s remarks and I express the hope that I may be 
mistaken as to what he advanced on the floor as an argument 
against the repeal of the drawback provision. I now want to 
call to the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hortas] the fact that the drawback taken out of the Treasury 
under the provision referred to is infinitesimal with reference 
to everything else except sugar. For instance, I want to call 
his attention to the fact that automobiles in 1916 only withdrew 
$36,000. I want to call his atention to the fact that beer only 
withdrew 82.000; carpets 84.53; cartridges only $10.000; and 
the same small sums apply to innumerable other articles. I 
want to call his especial attention to the one article to which he 
referred. and that is silks. The drawback on silks is as follows: 

On silk chiffon it is only $31.18. 

On silk voiles it is $2,786. 

On silk and mohair yarn it is $3,511. 

On artificial silk it is $13,000. a 

On silk dyed it is 880. 

On silk embossed. $13. 

On silk ribbons, $37.15. 

These are all infinitesimal figures. Compared with that is the 
drawback on sugar, which runs up into the millions and covers 
over 90 per cent of all drawbacks. There are hundreds of 
articles upon which drawbacks are allowed. The document pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Treasury in response to my reso- 
lution in the Sixty-fourth Congress, Document No. 532, shows 
the entire list of articles upon which drawbacks are allowed, 
representing our entire export trade, and yet. all combined, they 
do not amount to more than a small fraction of the drawback 
on sugar. Sugar absorbs practically all of the drawback paid 


out of the United States Trensury, and the use made by the 
sugar refiner of the drawback provision of the tariff act is ob- 
jectionable from every point of view. On the other hand, all 
other American manufacturing industries are utilizing the prin- 

ciple of the drawback if the manner in which the law intended 
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that it should be utilized, and of course the drawbacks in those 
instances should not be suspended. With the solitary exception 
of the sugar refiners the manufacturers in the country are avail- 
ing themselves of the law according to the provision of the 
drawback of the tariff in a legitimate way. It is not being 
used to boost up prices here. It is not being used to extract money 
from the Treasury and then collect the same sum from the pur- 
chaser, It is not being used to beat down the price of competitors 
in this country. The sugar-refiting combine of the country is the 
only institution that uses the drawback for the illegal purposes 
which I have just described. I propose to show just how they use 
this drawback ; how they use it to affect the price of raw sugar 
here and abroad; how they use it to beat down competition with 
the producers of beet sugar in the West and the producers of 
cane sugar in the South; how they use it to raise the price to 
every man, woman, and child in this country; how they use this 
drawback in every way imaginable; and they alone, of all the 
numbers of manufacturers that avail themselves of thé privilege 
of the drawback, abuse that power in a shameful manner. 

Now, let us see how much drawback there is. Of course, I 
need not describe at length what the drawback is, but to make 

“the matter clearer, let me state this: 

The drawback is a sum of money representing the tariff duty 
paid upon a given article which, after being manufactured, if 
exported, is returned to the man who pays it. In other words, 
when a man brings a ton of sugar into a refinery in the United 
States on which he has paid duty, if after having refined it he 
ships it abroad, he gets back that duty, less 1 per ceat for the 
cost of administration. 

Now. let us see how this drawback has jumped up, 

In 1912 the entire drawback on sugar was only $1,900,105. 

In 1913 it was $1,058,789. 

In 1914, the first year of the war, it was $1,265,315. 

In 1915, after the war was on, it jumped up to 89,650,007. 

In 1916 it jumped up to $19,801,513. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1917, from the ist of 
January, 1916, the statement sent me by the Secretary of the 
Treasury amounts to $24,142,286.29, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I was called from the Chamber. 
Has the Senator explained why that has jumped so much this 
year? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have not, but I propose to explain it. 

Now, looking over the report of the Secretary with regard to 
this drawback we find that the total drawback in 1915 was 
$7,546,000, in round figures. Of this total the sugar drawback 
was $5,096,000, in round figures, and practically that same pro- 
portion is maintained for the other years. The proportion of 
drawbacks upon all the hundreds of other articles making up 
our export trade is, as I stated a while ago, less than 10 per cent 
of the entire amount paid out of the Treasury in drawbacks, 
If we bear in mind the purpose of the drawback, it is very clear 
to us that the withdrawal of practically all this money as draw- 
back on sugar does not adapt itself or fit itself into the purpose 
for which the law was enacted. The purpose of the drawback 
is to permit a man who manufactures an article in the United 
States from a raw article upon which he has paid a duty to 
compete with another article on a foreign market without having 
to bear the burden of that duty. It is remitted to him in order 
to permit him to compete with a foreigner upon a foreign 
market. So the automobile maker who ships an automobile 
from here to England meets the competition of the domestic 
manufacturer there, or the other foreign competitor in auto- 
mobiles, say, made in France; and he is permitted to withdraw 
whatever amount of taxes he may have paid on any part of the 
raw material in that machine in order to lessen his cost and 
permit him to compete upon the foreign market. But, so far 
as sugar is concerned, there never has been a moment since the 
war started that the American refiner has had a competitor 
upon the market that he has found as the result of this war. 

Prior to the war the British people, for instance, consumed 
1,700,000 tons of sugar, in round figures. Of that amount, 
700.000 tons were refined in the refineries in England, and a 
million tons were brought into the country principally from 
Germany and Austria. Of course, this war has cut off the 
supply of sugar from Austria and Germany, and the British 
public have had to turn somewhere else for this sugar. They 
could turn to no other place to get it except here. They could 
have secured a great deal of it, most of it, all of it, from Java 
but for the difficulties of trausportation which I explained a 
while ago. So, they had to turn to Cuba to get that sugar; but, 
inasmuch as the Cuban crop is made into a raw sugar, and not 
into a refined sugar, and inasmuch as the American refineries 
take practically the entire crop of Cuban sugar, bring it here, 
and refine it, they have to come to the United States to buy 
this sugar. They are buying this sugar in the United States, 


There is no competitor fog this sugar. They are not going any- 
where else to get this sugar. They are coming here to get it. 
They are not buying it from anybody else. They are buying it 
from the American refiners. They are not buying it from the 
beet producers in the West, because that sugar, under the 
operation of the drawback, is penalized if it goes abroad. It is 
then competing against the Cuban sugar upon which the refiner 
receives out of the Treasury 1 cent for every pound he sends 
abroad, but which the beet man is not permitted to receive. 
Therefore, he can not use the export market. The Englishman 
and the Frenchman who are here to buy sugar for the British 
people and the French people can not buy domestic sugar, be- 
cause that sugar receives no bounty out of the Treasury for its 
exportation, while the refiner has a sugar upon which a bounty 
is paid him; and, therefore, he elbows out of the way the 
domestie producer, and holds that market in his own hands. 

Here, at a time when we are taxing everything imaginable in 
this country, are these refiners drawing out of the 
over 20 million dollars, and drawing it out for what purpose? 
The law says the drawback is for the purpose of permitting . 
them to compete upon the market where they are selling that 
sugar; but they are selling that sugar on a market where there 
is no other man from any other country offering any sugar in 
competition with it. Does not that make it absolutely a bounty, 
and, as a matter of fact, does not the refiner absorb that 1 
cent, and not give it te the purchaser, which he would do if he 
had a competitor to meet upon the British market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. OOT. The Senator has just made a statement that I 


sugars in this country are selling the draw- 
back sugar to the people of the United States. The Senator does 


Mr. BROUSSARD, I did not understand the Senator’s ques- 
Will he kindly repeat it? 

„ SMOOT. As I understood the Senator, he stated that the 
sugar refiners were selling to the people of the United States the 
sugar upon which they received a drawback. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I knew the Senator would not intentionally 
make such a statement. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I said that the refiners were selling sugar 
in the United States to the British public. They are not shipping 
that sugar to England, to be sold there on the open market. 
They sell it here, and then ship it and collect the drawback. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the method. The agents of the 
British Government and the French Government are right here, 
buying this sugar. They are taking no chances on it. They 
sell it right here; and then, after they have sold the sugar, they 
go to the Treasury and withdraw the drawback on that sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows this, however—that there is 
not one single cent of drawback returned to the sugar refiners of 
the country unless that sugar, that has been imported and the 
duty paid upon it, is exported. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, yes; everybody understands that, I 
imagine—it must be exporfed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to get that straight. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But the proposition that I advance is 
that in this instance this drawback, so far as sugar is concerned, 
is purely a bounty, a bounty which the American people have re- 
pudiated. It has been attempted in this country, and it has been 
repudiated by the American people. This drawback is purely a 
bounty, paid to whom? Paid to a handful of people engaged in 
refining, washing. laundering sugar on the seaboard. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can take the quotations of 
sugar in England before this drawback provision was brought to 
the attention of the Senate, and also the quotations of the same 
identical sugar-refining company to the sugar consumer or pur- 
chaser in the United States, and the difference between the quo- 
tations is just exactly the difference of the tariff upon the sugar. 
Now, I can show, if the Senator desires, and the Senate, the tele- 
grams daily for a solid month, and the quotations for London 
were less the amount of the tariff and added to the price at 
which sugar was sold to the American consumer. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me ask the Senator a question. What 
does he call the tariff? What tariff does he refer to—the British 
tariff? 7 

Mr. SMOOT. No; our tariff on Cuban sugars. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. . Oh, well, sugar is selling in England for 
6 pence, 63, and 7 pence, which is 14 and 15 cents, and it is selling 
here at only 8}, 9, or 10 cents. It sells for twice as much in 
England, and here are the quotations in this volume. Sugar is 
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selling in England at 61 and 7 penc®, and the Senator can not 
quote me cablegrams from London showing that sugar is selling 
cheaper or as cheaply there as it is here. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator misunderstood me. I said that 
the American sugar refiners were selling sugar to England for 
a less price than they were selling it to the American people 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If that is correct, I want them to stop 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the difference between them is just the 
amount of the tariff. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want them to stop that. They have no 
right to sell to anyone, allies or nonallies, sugar cheaper than 
they sell it to the American public. We are here trying to pro- 
tect our own people. We are not asking for the refiners to 
grant us any favors against our allies; but they have no right, 
under the sanction of law, to sell sugar cheaper to a foreigner 
than they sell it to an American consumer; and they do it 
through the manipulation of the drawback which the Senator 
was defending the other day upon the floor of the Senate. 
- Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they do it because of the fact 

that our allies are not compelled to pay the duty that is imposed 
by the American people upon sugars imported into this country. 
If the Senator has his way, not only will England and France 
and our other allies pay the duty that is imposed upon sugar im- 
ported into this country, but they will also have to pay the con- 
sumption tax that is imposed in this bill. 

Mr. BROUSSARD.. Let me ask the Senator this question: 
Is the Senator opposed—if he is, I have not read it in his 
remarks—to the British consumer of American refined sugar, 
or the French consumer of American refined sugar, paying the 
excise tax which he has put on the same plane as this drawback? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I think it is unjust. 
I think it is unjust for this reason, that the sugar that the 
English Government purchases from Cuba simply passes through 
America and is refined on the way. It is unjust for America 
now to say to England, our ally, “ Because of the fact that you 
have been purchasing beet sugar in the past from Germany and 
from Austria and from France and from Russia, and now the 
war prevents you from doing it and you are compelled to turn 
to America to have it refined, we are going to compel you to 
pay a cent and a half a pound on it.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, but the Senator knows that that is 
not true.- 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true. 

Nr. BROUSSARD. It is not; and the Senator, if he knows 
anything about the situation, knows that I know that. I can 
make the situation so plain to him and to any other Senator 
that there will be no mistake about the proposition. Does the 
Senator mean to say that the American refineries are now de- 
ducting the drawback from the price of sugar sold to the 
British and the French Governments? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means to say that, and he can 
prove it to the satisfaction of the Senator from Louisiana or 
the Senate or the United States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator proposes to prove that very 
thing? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say, that I can prove it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Now, Mr. President, I object to being 
longer interrupted. I do not want to engage in that sort of 
discussion; but the matter is susceptible of absolute proof. 
There can be no question about it. The Senator simply disturbs 
the manner of my argument, the manner of presenting this mat- 
ter; but I shall meet it now, just as well as later on. 

Here is the situation with regard to the purchase of sugar, or 
the supposed competition for the purchase of sugar between the 
American consumer and, say, the British consumer. Here is 
the refiner that has, say, a thousand tons of sugar for sale, and 
here is an American consumer, an American jobber on the 
market to buy a thousand tons of sugar. Here is a British 
jobber to buy a thousand tons of sugar. Now, let us see how 
this transaction proceeds. 

The American jobber says to the refiner: “ I am in the market 
for a thousand tons of sugar. At what price can I get it?” 
The refiner says: Tou can get it at 8 cents a pound, or 
9 cents a pound, or 7 cents a pound,” as the case may be. 
The price is satisfactory to the American jobber; but the 
British jobber says: “I will give you the same price for the 
same sugar. I will give you 8 cents a pound, or 9 cents, or 7 


cents a pound,” as the case may be. Now, let me ask anyone 
who grasps a business proposition to answer this question: 
To whom would he, as a refiner, sell that sugar? If he sells it 
to the American jobber, he gets exactly the price he enumerated 
in the contract. If he sells it to the British consumer, he gets it 
for that same price, plus 1 cent for every pound out of the 


Treasury. Who gets the sugar? Why, clearly the British con- 
sumer gets the sugar. Clearly a man conducting a big business 
enterprise is not so insane as to say that he will take 8 cents 
from an American customer when he can get 9 cents for the 
same thing from a British customer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I hope the Senator will not disturb me 
now. He has upset the argument which I wanted to make, I 
want to finish this line of argument before I touch another. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not interrupt the Senator further. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If any of you gentlemen were refiners, 
and I and another person should come and make a proposition 
to you, and offer you 8 cents for 1,000 tons of sugar, and in the 
one case you would be entitled to recover out of the Treasury 
a cent for every pound you sold that man, and in the other case 
you would not be entitled to recover anything, do you not know 
that you would Sell it to the other man, and that you would ab- 
sorb the cent? That is exactly what a refiner does. That is what 
he has been doing. That is what he received $24,000,000 for, 
this last year, of taxes legitimately collected from him into the 
Treasury. For giving the preference in the transaction to a 
foreigner over 2 man of his own country he is paid that bounty, 
and-collects it and absorbs it and distributes it, together with 
the other profits which he makes, legitimately and illegitimately, 
in the business of refining. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator, but I am not 
through with the argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will wait, if the Senator prefers. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; go ahead. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking purely for information. I am 
very much interested in what the Senator is saying, but I want 
to ask this question: In the case the Senator put, would it not be 
necessary for the foreigner to buy his sugar in a foreign country 
like Cuba and bring it into the United States to have it refined ; 
and would he not have to give bond under the law that he would 
take the same sugar out after it was refined, so that he could 
not make sale of it here afterwards? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, no; I will state to the Senator that 
he can not refine sugar under bond. The trust has been trying 
to get that privilege, and they asked that under this bill, they 
be permitted to refine sugar under bond. They have no such 
authority and they do not doit. They can not do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case the Senator puts the sugar that he 
would sell to the Englishman, for instance, has to be, of course, 
the same identical sugar that came from a foreign market? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; certainly. All domestic sugars are 
closed out of this foreign market by the operation of the draw- 


back. 

Mr. NORRIS. When they bring that sugar in to refine it, is 
there no obligation under the law by which they haye to take the 
same sugar out? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Or could they leave it in, after they got it re- 
fined, and sell it here? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, yes; but the Senator will understand 
that at least one-half of the sugar consumed in this country is 
sugar of the class of which we are speaking now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have understood that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And so far as that half is concerned 
those conditions exist; and through those conditions the re- 
finers are permitted to draw this money out of the Treasury, at 
a time when we are taxing everything in order to get sufficient 
money to carry on this great war in which we are engaged. 

The position of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] is that 
in the same case which I have submitted, the refiner would say 
to the British and to the American, Well, while it is true, Mr. 
British Jobber, that if you will give me 8 cents for this sugar I 
could get 9 cents, still I am so patriotic that I prefer to sell it 
to the American consumer and get only 8 cents for it.“ Does 
any one believe that that transaction has ever taken place? And 
if he looks into the character of the men conducting the refining 
business in this country, does he believe that it ever will take 
place? 

There is the entire situation in regard to the drawback. It 
is taken out of the Treasury to feed these stockholders of the 
refining interests. It is ostensibly given in order to reduce the 
price to the foreign purchaser—in this instance our allies—but 
it is absorbed right out of the Treasury of the United States 
into the treasury of the refining combine. Not a cent of it, not 
a fraction of a cent, ever finds its way into reducing the price of 
sugar to the foreign purchaser of that sugar. But that is not 
the worst of it. After that is done, what happens? Let me 
take the same case to illustrate it further. 
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The American jobber says to the refiner, “I am an old cus- 
tomer of yours. I have customers that depend upon my having 
this supply which I get from you. I am a standing customer. 
I have been doing business with you for a long time, and 1 
propose to continue dolng business with you. The man who 
bought this sugar only came here because he could not buy it 
anywhere else. He has been in the habit of buying that sugar 
from Germany and from Austria. He would not buy it from 
you now unless he were compelled to buy it from you. He can 
not buy it from Germany and Austria. He can not get it from 
Java, because he has no ships to get it. He can not get it from 
Canada, because they have none to export. He can not get it 
from Cuba, because they have no refineries there, and ke wants 
refined sugar. Now, I still want my 1,000 tons of sugar. Can 
you give it to me?“ The answer is, Why, yes; next week I 
will have a thousand tons of sugar that I can sell to you.” 

Then the American jobber says, “Very well; next week I will 
come here and get the sugar.” Then Mr. Refiner says, “Hold 
on a minute; I can not sell you at 8 cents because next week 
this same man who bought that sugar for which he paid me 8 
cents and for which transaction I received from the Treasury 
another cent, making 9 cents, will be here to get another thou- 
sand tons and he will again offer me 8 cents plus one cent 
bounty which the Government gives me under the drawback. I 
therefore can get 9 cents for it. Yes, I will sell you that thou- 
sand tons of sugar next week. You are a good customer and I 
want to see your business continue and prosper, but you will 
have to pay me 9 cents for that sugar or I will hold it and 
sell it to the Frenchmen or the Englishmen and I will get 9 
cents out of the transaction.” So while this refiner is absorbing 
the drawback, giving him the special privilege of competing with 
foreign manufacturers on the foreign market, he is at the same 
time applying this drawback to draw out of the public an equiva- 
lent of the drawback for every pound of sugar eaten by every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 

The Senator from Utah is prone to say, sugar yields 
$52,000,000 annually to the Treasury. That is not so. There is 
collected $52,000,000 duty, but the trust comes back and draws 
out of the Treasury as we see here $20,000,000 drawback from 
that amount. Then, to reimburse itself for the balanee of the 
$52,000,000 and after taking back this $20,000,000 it proceeds to 
collect out of the consumer and under the same law by which it 
collects this money out of the Treasury it taxes every man, 
woman, and child in the country in order to make good the draw- 
back for every pound of sugar which it imports. The duty on 
sugar imposed by the tariff act is a nullity, so far as the refiner 
is concerned, and will continue to be a nullity, ylelding little 
profit to the Treasury; enhancing the value of svgar to the 
American consumer and giving nothing to the foreign purchasers 
of the American refined sugar who happen to be our villes in this 
war, so long as the drawback remains upon the statute books. 

Worse than that, the refiners use this prevision of the law 
not only for the purpose of absorbing the drawback, not only 
for the purpose of making additional profit on the value of the 
sugar apart from the market price; use it not only for the pur- 
pose of assessing every man, woman, and child in this country 
who eats a pound of sugar, but they use it for a legal weapon for 
the purpose of beating down the price of raw sugar which they 
purchase in Louisiana; of beating down the price of raw sugar 
which they purchase from the Philippine Islands, from Hawaii, 
and from Porto Rico, 

We have heard a good deal about people who play both ends 
against the middle. but the Sugar Trust plays both ends anid 
the middle, too. They collect taxes from the American con- 
sumer, absorb it from the foreign purchaser, and then they use 
that to beat down the price of the domestic raw sugar. That 
is the profit the trust gets out of the sugnr—this concern that 
does not produce anything at all, that neither toils nor spins, 
but takes another man’s production and launders it at some of 
the seaboard cities. The refiners’ profit consists in the difference 
between the price of raw sugar and the price of refined sugar, 
and the greater the difference between the two the greater profit 
he derives. 

I have shown that he can use this drawback to collect out of 
the people the amount of money which is to be paid in taxes 
into the Treasury as a tariff duty. which he draws out of the 
Treasury when he exports the refined sugar. If he can use it 
for the further purpose of beating down the price of raw sugar 
then his situation is ideal, and he does all three of these things. 
He has bought raw sugar in Louisiana for the last twenty years 
at from twenty to forty points below the price of Cuban sugar, 
even though Louisiana sugar is admittedly a better sugar for 
his purposes than Cuban sugar. He has used it outrageously 


to depress prices in that State, is doing so now, and through 


the medium of a drawback has gotten himself involved in a 
suit with planters in Louisiana, and only recently paid $750,000 
in damages for a settlement amicably of the suit. He has a con- 
tract with the people of Hawaii by which he buys their sugar 
at ten points below the Cuban price. He buys the Porto Rican 
crop, and he buys the Philippine sugar that comes’ here at a 
difference of ten to twenty points below the price which he pays 
for foreign sugar, and he does it all by virtue of the fact that 
he holds this leverage in the drawback. 

Let me pofnt out that when this proposition was first brought 
to the attention of the Finance Committee the refiner did not 
expect that the Finance Committee would take the view that the 
committee finally took, but just as soon as it became noised 
through the press that the committee was looking with some 
favor upon the proposition which I have advanced with regard 
to this drawback, then these refiners commenced to pour into 
Washington. They and their agents and their attorneys, the 
miners and sappers for this great trust, the workers under- 
ground, and the fugel men of the concern all came to Washing- 
ton. I do not know what they said to the Finance Committee 
because I was not there, but I know they must have been there 
several times because some one on the committee did me the 
honor each time to call me before the committee to answer some 
of the arguments advanced by the refiners in opposition to this 
drawback proposition. Let me show you the evolution of the 
arguments advanced by the refiners in order to maintain this 
iniquitous provision through which they manipulate the world 
market. 

When the proposition was first called to the attention of the 
Finance Committee and the advance guard of the refining 
combine appeared in Washington they took the position that if 
this drawback were suspended the refiners would move their 
refineries to Cuba; that they were not going to refine sugar in 
this country if they did not have the benefit of the drawback; 
they were going to Cuba. They advanced that argument. No- 
body believed they were going to do that. 

They have millions and millions of dollars invested in these 
refineries. They are located here. Their business is here. 
Their force is organized. They do not know how much longer 
this war will last. Nobody believed that they were going to 
Cuba. They knew if they refined their sugar in Cuba that in 
transporting it to the United States the quality of that sugar 
would be affected by the humidity on board ship. So, when this 
was presented to the committee and the committee became con- 
vinced that they were not going over to Cuba. they came back 
with a declaration that all the sugar now being sold refined in 
the United States would be refined in England, The committee 
became worried to find out whether that would happen. 

I brought to the attention of the committee a letter from one of 
the foremost sugar experts in the world, an Englishman living in 
England. Generally speaking, this authority would be accepted 
as to any country, but as to England he was unquestionably 
the foremost authority to decide the threat made by the refiners 
as to the possibility of refining all this sugar in England. I 

à a copy of a letter written by this great expert on the 
18th of May of this year. I shall read it so that there may be 
no misunderstanding with regard fo the effect of the repeal of 
the drawback and to show that the prediction of the refiners 
can not possibly happen. 

This letter is as follows: 

¥ GOMSHALL Lope 
Gomshall, Mey 18, 1917. 
: T hasten to at yf ar ours of April 21, though the 
repiy > pa preliminary, as I mu try to get detaiied facts, In my 
age I am away from business hp ind but, et oe see by the inclosed 
book, I am stiil able to put in a word here and 

5 5 think all the British refineries are at work now, but it is possible 

— to shortage of supplies, they are not always at full work. 
mney corte nly are not, even when at full work, capable of suppiying 
British consumer with all the refined sugar he consumes. The 


er, before the war, sent us every year nearly a million tons, and 
ritish refiner supplied the balance, about 700,000 tons— 


And so forth. 

I will not read the balance of it. This letter is signed by Mr. 
George Martineau, the great sugar expert, possibly the foremost 
sugar authority in the world. 

The point I desire to make is that the refiners appeared and 
attempted to frighten the committee into the belief that if this 
provision were adopted the British people would refine their own 
sugar. When this letter was presented to the committee show- 
ing that the refiners in England were at work on full time; that 
they were at work just as far as it was possible for them to 
work with the supply of sugar at hand; that they worked every 
day they had raw sugar to work upon—when that was exposed 
to the committee they abandoned the proposition that the British 
refiners would refine all this sugar and we would lose the busi- 

and they resorted to another subterfuge. They said that 
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Canada was going to refine all the sugar. They immediately 
proceeded to say that there were a great number of refiners in 
Canada and that the sugar would go to Canada to be refined 
and we would lose this trade. 

I brought to the committee the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Bulletin 473, February 12, 1917, and on page 26 I 
showed from the report that the export of sugar from Canada 
was nil, as low as 2 pounds in 1914; I believe that is the year. 

I investigated the question of the capacity of the refineries in 
Canada to refine any portion of this sugar needed by the 
British public. I found there were only six refineries in 
Canada; that two of the six refineries were located in the far 
West, one at Vancouver, and that the freight rates between the 
Pacific coast and the Atlantic, of course, would prevent their 
shipping any of the sugar refined in that section to England. 
Besides that insurmountable handicap, the capacity of that 
plant was only sufficient to supply the local demand of the 
people in the vicinity of Vancouver. 

Another of those western refineries located in Canada was 
immediately opposite Detroit, and that the sugar output of this 
factory was used to supply the local community, and that it 
had no capacity to refine any sugar for exportation. 

The other four factories were located on the Atlantic sea- 
board, but had been unable to refine any sugar beyond the 
quantity of sugar needed for local consumption. 

So the refiners were compelled to abandon that proposition. 
It was not possible to frighten the Finance Committee with the 
idea that the suspension of the drawback would drive this re- 
fining business across the Canadian line. 

Then they adopted another method, that of trying to show 
that the repeal of the drawback would be injurious to American 
interests and American commerce. I have here a telegram 
from one of the refiners. It is dated June 7, 1917, and reads as 
follows: 


Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please reconsider your proposition with regard to the drawback duty. 
Sugar refiners can not work full time for domestic consumption only. 
The surplus sugar now imported for export after refining would be 
eliminated and no financial benefit to Government would accrue. Our 
export trade would be 8 as produces a white sugar 
acceptable to che Central and South American trade. 

That is the same proposition raised by the Senator from 
Massachusetts in the question that he asked the Senator from 
Utah. That has been dealt with, and it is shown that the re- 
placement of that sugar by washed sugar from Cuba is not in 
contemplation, and there is no disposition for that to be done 
on the part of the Britisb sugar controllers. 

Now, Mr. President, who are the people who are benefited by 
this drawback? One would imagine that a great many com- 
mercial interests were involved in the question of the drawback 
on sugar. Who are the people who are interested in the draw- 
back? They all appear in the petition addressed to the Finance 
Committee, a copy of which I have in my hand. I shall not 
read the letter of opposition, but only the names of people who 
protest against the repeal of this drawback. This protest is 
signed first by the American Sugar Refining Co., by the W. J. 
McCahan Sugar Refining Co., by the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Co., and by the Warner Sugar Refining Co., and this short list 
includes nine-tenths of every individual who draws a profit out 
of the drawback. It is practically all of the drawback bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator state how much their 
drawback amounts to? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes, sir, I have it here, and it is a public 
document. I have the thing all compiled for three years, which 
I propose to put in the Recorp. Their drawback amounts to 
a great deal. These few men absorb the overwhelming bulk 
of the drawback. All of the refiners are not engaged in this 
exporting trade. This list represents practically every cent of 
drawback that is taken out of the Treasury. 

There are five concerns in the United States asking Congress 
to maintain this iniquitous provision by which they absorb 
out of the Treasury $20,000,000 a year and then assess a tax 
of a cent a pound upon every pound of sugar consumed in this 
country. They are all upon that paper—those who draw the 
benefit of it. Every man interested in that proposition came 
to Washington when I brought this to the attention of the 
Committee in order to protest against it. This document, I 
dare say, was written and signed right here in Washington. 
They represent every man interested, a handful of men, and 
they are making abnormal profits. They are the only people, and 
if they are not using this drawback for illicit, unlawful, and 
illegal purposes, it is the first law enacted in their behalf that 


they have not abused, and they are perpetually here asking for 
the enactment of laws in their behalf. 

Now, why do I say that? Let me read you the record of 
some of the men who have signed this document, as I find it in 
the office of the Attorney General; the men who are asking spe- 
cial favors at the hands of Congress, the men who are asking 
to be permitted to continue to drain the Treasury and to exploit 
the American public. Let me read you their record. Here is a 
joue from the Attorney General under date of February 19, 


* . or Zan 8 A 
ashington, D. O., Fe 19, 1916, 
Hon. Rozrrt F. BROUSSARD, riba r ach a 


United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of February 16, 1916, relative to the settlement of the case 
a the American Sugar Refining Co. at New Orleans, La. 


This is the first of the individuals who signed this petition 
asking for a continuance of this special privilege to exact tribute 
from the American people. 


The amount involved in the suit at New Orleans was about $120,000 
and interest. The case was settled for $52,185.99. I am inclosing here- 
—— a statement which was prepared for the press upon settlement of 

e case. 

There is a case pending against the Federal Sugar Refining Co. in 
the district court at New York City, to recover $119,080.98 for duties 
and interest thereon. This suit was instituted in November, 1912, 
and is set for trial en March 6 next. 

There has been no other suit against su refining companies to 
recover duties under this administration. here have been, however, 
numerous other cases instituted from time to time in the past. 

An investigation was made in 1907 into certain alleged frauds in 
the underweighing of sugars imported into the United States by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. and its predecessor, Messrs. Ve- 
meyer & Eider. The investigatton resulted in a sult against the 
company and a judgment was obtained in the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in the sum of $134,411.03 for fraudulent 
weighing of sugars on the docks of the Havemeyer & Elder refineries 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., between the years 1901 and 1907. Following the 
ju ent above mentioned, the defendant opened negotiations in April, 
1 „ and a compromise was effected by which the judgment for 
$134,411.03 was pald and in addition the sum of $2,000,000, on account 
of duties fraudulently withheld by 1t from the Government on account 
of the underweighing of the sugar. 
pie foregoing led to another investigation which resulted in Arbuckle 


The next signers to this petition— 
paying duties to the amount of $695,573.19, and the National Sugar 
efining Co.— 


The next signers— 
paying back duties in the sum of $604,304.37. 
te: 


r investigations disclosed that the American Sugar Refining Co. 
had received drawbacks on exported— 


Now, mark you, “on exported ”— 
on exported sirups, which, in fact, had been manufactured in whole or 


out of free and not dutiable sugars. These claims were settled 
by payment of $700,000. 


Those are the people who are asking for this special privilege. 
They are the people who are now asking for a continuance of 
this drawback provision which the committee proposes to abolish 
to tax the American people in’sums equivalent to the duty they 
pay upon the sugar they import into the country. But that is 
not all. Here is another letter from the Attorney General, 


March 6, 1916: 
OFFICE or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
* Washington, D. C., March 6, 1917, 
Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD 
United States Senate. : 

My DEAR SENATOR: Yesterday when 7 5 were in my office you re- 
uested to be advised as to the terms of the settlement of the case of 
„S. v. Federal Sugar Refining Co. and also of the amount claimed in 

the petition. 

In reply permit me to say that the amount sued for in this case was 
$119,080.98 and interest. 

The terms of settlement are that the company will waive the statute 
of iimitation for the reliquidation of entries and pay the Government 
yale gens the compromise being effected upon a basis not involving 
rau 

In addition to this, a form of notice to be issued to the press was 
agreed upon, copy of which I am inclosing to you herewith for your 
information, 

Although the parties are in substantial accord, final settlement of the 
case has not been definitely consummated, but will be, I think, very 


shortly. 
I believe that this answers all of your inquiries, but if there is any 
additional information you desire, please advise me. 


Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) T. W. Greoory, 
Inclosures: 57147. Attorney General. 
In connection with this correspondence I desire to have printed 
in the Record a third letter from the Department of Justice, 
which reads: 


Cerun on THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


ashington, D. C., March 15, 1916. 
Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, 
United States Senate. 


Mr Dear SENATOR : Permit me to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 11th instant, requesting, in view of the statements contained 


in the clipping from the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 
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ou of the cireumstances leading to the settlement of the 
tates v. Federal Sugar 1 

time for reliquidating the entries set out 
in this case had expired, the Government could not reliquidate same 
without first establishing that the entries in question were fraudulently 


that I apprise 
case of United 
Inasmuch as the statutor 


made. The allegations of fraud, therefore, constituted an essential part 
of the Government's case. 

Pending the negotiations for the settlement of the case the sugar 
company made a written offer to settle the case “ upon thë- express con- 
dition and agreement that the Government withdraw its claim of fraud, 
and that upon acceptance of this offer the above-entitled action will be 
discontinued.” It also offered in furtherance of the negotiations to 
waive “ the time limitation for reliquidation of entries.” 

The Government refused to settle on this basis, but made the counter 
offer that if the statute of limitation were waived, so that the Govern- 
ment mght collect what was ry 7 due, whether fraud existed or 
not, the Government would, without withdrawing the charge of fraud, 
settle on a basis not involving fraud and discontinue the case, thus ex- 
cluding from consideration the question of fraud, which was no longer 
a necessary element of the Government's case. This left the parties In 
the position where the defendant did not admit nor the Government 
withdraw the charge of fraud, but both settled independently of the 
question of fraud. This understanding was expressed in the final 
ment for settlement of the case, as follows: This payment is made 
upon the express condition and agreement that the compromise is to be 
effected on a basis not involving fraud, and that upon acceptance of this 
offer the above-entitled action will be discontinued.” 

In a letter accompanying the final offer of settlement, the company’s 
counsel state: 

“The offer of compromise has been made upon the express under- 
standing and agreement that you will give this and no other statement 

“to the press, and while I, of course, realize that you will not give out 
any other statement, yet, as a mere matter of business, I am writing to 
request you not to accept the offer except and unless this and no other 
statement is given out.” 

The statement referred to is the one of which I inclosed a copy to you. 

To this the department replied: 

“The purpose of agreeing upon the form of notice to be giyen to the 
press was to prevent the issuance of different or conflict statements, 
and it is clearly understood that neither side will give to the press any- 
thing more than the statement agreed ig ne The Government will, of 
course, abide by this agreement and will e no other statement to the 
press unless a violation of this 3 by the company 
make it N to issue an explanatory statement, which, of course, 
the Government does not anticipate.” 

From the aboye you will observe that the report of the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Builetin was Incorrect, and that if it was 
given out by the company was in violation of the agreement above 
referred to. 

I believe this fully answers all of your inquiries. 

As uested, I am returning the clipping which you inclosed to me, 

ours, truly, 
T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General. 


I desire to put this whole correspondence in the Rxconp be- 
cause it shows all the transactions and the spirit in which these 
same people have been dealing with the Government. I think 
I can sum up the operations of these refiners who afe the sole 
beneficiaries of the drawback. There are no others who profit 
by it. The producer of sugar in the United States can not avail 
himself of this privilege. The island producer of sugar can 
not avail himself of this privilege. That market is closed to 
him because he can not compete with a concern that has the 
privilege of a drawback of 1 cent a pound out of the Treasury 
upon every pound exported. The Louisiana sugar producer can 
not avail himself of the foreign markets. And, mind you, all 
refiners are not engaged in this business, but just a handful of 
them. 

Now, what is the history of these people? The Senator from 
Utah would make us believe that these gentlemen are so honest 
that because the law says the drawback was intended to give 
them an advantage on a foreign market by paying a part of the 
price out of the Treasury they would relinquish that part of 
the price; in other words, that when they deal with a man pur- 
chasing sugar from Great Britain they say to him that our 
price on sugar is 8 cents. If you buy from us we will only col- 
lect 7 cents from you because the Treasury of the United States 
will pay us the other cent. That is what the Senator from Utah 
will have us believe is being done. As a matter of fact, every 
time these people have had an opportunity they have not failed 
to take advantage of it. On account of this very law they have 
been sued for fraud against the Government. At one time we 
had a system of duty upon sugar that was ad valorem. It was a 
law enacted by the first Democratic administration after the 
Civil War, We had to abandon the system of ad valorem duty 
on sugar because these people falsified their invoices and robbed 
the Government out of the duty. Then we put the color re- 
striction in the law and they robbed the Government upon the 
color restriction, until we had to abandon the color restriction, 
Then we put on a polariscopie test which is still in existence, 
and they fudged upon that. They fudge upon it now, and I 
have shown that they fudge upon it as far as the American 
consumer is concerned, 

We put a duty upon the weight of sugar, and they fudged 
upon the scales, and every time they were sued they went to the 


Attorney General and turned over a check in flat liquidation. 
They would not stand trial. 


Now, then, we put a drawback in the law and what do they 
do? The Attorney General tells us that the American Sugar Re- 


fining Co., after being caught, paid $700,000 for using sugar for 
export on which they paid no duty, and stealing money out of the 
Treasury as thoygh they had paid the duty. - These are the peo- 
ple who ask this privilege. These are the people who would like 
to see the Senate continue to grant them this privilege. They 
are the people who have been dragged into court under every 
provision of every law to benefit themselves. The laws to which 
I refer were laws in the interest of these same people. They 
were made in order that they might continue their business, 
They were made in order to encourage the refining interests and 
made for men favored by the law to the extent of having special 
laws in their behalf. You would think that men favored by tle 
law to the extent of having special laws in their behalf would 
at least respect the laws and not evade them. And yet those 
are the people whom the Senator from Utah would commend to 
the Senate, : 

Now, let me tell you what they are doing by virtue of this 
drawback ; and I think this is an iniquity that ought to be investi- 
gated at once. Mark you, the sugar upon which they get a 
drawback is a refined sugar. The British trade, as I showed 
a while ago, is demahding washed sugar ; but the refiner does not 
want the British consumer to take washed sugar because he 
does not handle washed sugar. If he gets any washed sugar he 
does not use it for exportation, for it is domestic and there has 
been no duty paid on it. If it is foreign sugar, and he refines it, 
of course he has to pay the duty; but when he ships it, it goes 
in the shape of a refined sugar and not a washed sugar. There 
is considerable demand for sugar in Europe. England her- 
self is in the market for more than a million tons of it this 
year. France is in the market for a considerable amount of 
sugar. There is nobody to sell that sugar except the American 
refiners, These Governments must purchase that sugar from 
the bunch of individuals in whose favor this law was made— 
the men who abuse a privilege granted them and who make 
money out of it—and they, in order to conserve the sugar to 
supply the demand in the United States, are now busy putting 
a different kind of sugar upon our market. They are advertising 
an inferior kind of sugur, as I shall show, and are now inducing 
the American public to use this inferior sugar in order that they 
may save their refined sugar for their export business. 

They do that because if they sell the refined sugar to the 
American consumer they will get nothing out of the Treasury, 
but if they sell it to the British or French consumer they get 
a bonus from the United States Treasury of a cent a pound on 
it. So what do they do? 

They started out some years ago to drive out of the American 
market the old-fashioned brown sugar which was made on the 
cane plantation; they drove that sugar out. I shall show how 
they did it; and I shall show their work in England—how they 
have undertaken to change the British taste that is now de- 
manding washed sugars instead of refined sugars. Perhaps I 
had better show how they drove the old plantation brown sugar 
out of the market before I deal with the sugar which they are 
now putting on the market and which they fraudulently call 
the same sugar. 

Years ago, when we in Louisiana were making brown sugar 
and when a clean, wholesome brown sugar was made in the West 
Indies, the refiners conceived the idea that if they could preju- 
dice the public against brown sugar nobody would buy it and 
they would then purchase all of that sugar, refine it, and, by 
getting the handling of it, secure a profit on every pound of sugar 
that everybody else produced. What did they do? They started 
a campaign against brown sugar. Here is Willett & Gray’s 
Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, the accepted sugar 
magazine of the country, which is reliable in every way. This 
issue is of date January 22, 1898. and it will serve to illustrate 
the policy they pursued. They got a chemist to certify that there 
was a bug in brown sugar. Here is one of the advertisements 
of the refiners, with a photograph of the bug. They advertised 
that this sugar had a bug in it which they called in some cases 
a louse gnd in other cases they called it a lizard. Here is what 
they sala about that sugar: 

WHAT ARE RAW SUGARS? 

Prof. Cameron, public analyst of the city of Dublin— 

They went over to Dublin to get a chemist to discover this 
bug— 
who has examined samples of raw sugar, states that they contained 
great numbers of disgusting insects, which produce a disgusting disease. 

Mark you. they did not say what disease, but that they “ pro- 
duced a disgusting disease.” 

Their shape is very accurately shown in the accompanying figures, 
magnified ? diameters. Figure 1 is the under side and figure 2 is 
the upper side. His description is as follows: 

The Acarus sacchari is a formidably organized, exceedingly lively, and 
decidedly ugly little animal. From its oval-shaped body stretches forth 
a proboscis terminating in d kind of scissors, with which it selzes upon 
its food. Its organs of locomotion consist of eight legs, each jointea 
and finished at g extremity with a hook. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horts. in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do. 

Mr. POMEREND. The Senator's statement that these bugs 
were in brown sugar leads me to inquire whether the alcohol 
which is distilled from that kind of sugar is what is called 
“bug juice”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I imagine so, but I am not very well 
advised about liquor. This description continues: 

In the , its movements from one ce to another are neces- 


sarily very slow, but when placed on a ectly clean and dry ce, 
it moves along with great rapidity. 


He adds that— 


The number of Acari found in raw is sometimes 3 
and in no instance is the article quite free from either the 
— or their eggs. Muscovado, as it comes from the colonies, should 
never be used. - 1 
He further says: 
The Acari sacchari do not occur in refined sugar of any quality— 


That is in great big, bold, black type— 


because they can not pass through the charcoal filters of the refinery, 
and because refined sugar does not contain any nitrogeneous substance 
upon which they could feed. 


The advertisement closes with the injunction: 
Use only refined sugar. 


They proceeded to disgust the American public with good, 
pure sugar by publishing this horrid picture of an insect and 
defining that insect through the words of some college professor 
in Dublin. They kept this advertisement before the public and 
proceeded to destroy that industry. They induced people, who 
themselves and whose ancestors for generations before them 
had been accustomed to use that sugar, to stop using it, and 
they at one and the same time through this method of publicity 
forced the producer of that sugar to sell it to them, to be worked 
over, and the consumer to buy the refined sugar Trom them. 
That was the campaign they made not very long ago, for I 
found this advertisement, which was circulated all through the 
country at that time, published in 1898. 

To-day they want all the refined sugar for the British and 
French trade; they do not want to sell it to the American con- 
sumer. What do we find they are now doing? They spent this 
year, according to their own statement. over a million dol- 
lars advertising sugar. Here [exhibiting] are a lot of ad- 
vertisements In the Washington newspapers that you can see 
every day about their sugars. They are busy now advertising 
a kind of sugar which they call cane sugar—old-fashioned 
brown—the very sugar they said had these bugs in it; not the 
very sugar, because that sugar of former years was a pure 
sugar. Here [exhibiting] is a sample which I secured in Balti- 
more. This package comes from Texas. I have not opened it, 
but it can be obtained anywhere in the country. No sugar man 
can tell me what this conglomerate is. This is the sugar they 
are palming off on the American public, spending a million 
dollars advertising it, for which they should be prosecuted. 
This article which they have denounced as being filled with 
lice and lizards they are now selling to the American public in 
order to conserve refined sugar to ship abroad and raid the 
Public Treasury. 

I am not exaggerating this situation. Let me read you of 
what this sugar consists. I obtained a package of that sugar 
in Baltimore and brought it to the United States Bureau of 
Standards. which gauges every pound of sugar upon which a 
duty is paid in the customhouse. I have here the analysis 
which was made on the Sth of August just passed and here is 
the result: 3 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, August 8, 1017. 
Hon. Rosert F. BROUSSARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: fam pases co inform you that the polarizations of the two samples 
ofsugar submitted by you 


to-day are as follows: 


ee eee a e 


The above values are in degrees sugar. 
Respectfully, 


B. A. yellow 
R 


8. W. STRATTON, Director, 


Mr. President, this sugar is an 84 sugar. Do you fully 
realize what that means? It means that when a poor devil 
who is urged to go back to the kind of sugar which his grand- 
father used to buy—the good old-fashioned brown sugar—buys 
100 pounds of that sugar he gets but 84 pounds; he is robbed of 
16 pounds. It means that they are foisting this iniquitous 
stuff as good sugar upon the American public, robbing them of 
16 pounds on every 100 pounds they buy in order to conserve 
the granulated sugar to supply to their British and French cus- 
tomers, and to draw this 1 cent duty out of the Treasury. 
It means that when a customer in this country who has for- 
merly purchased good Domino, which represents the best grade 
of refined sugar in the country, buys a box of this new sugar, 
with the recommendation of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
upon the box that it is good old-fashioned brown sugar— 
which, by the by, the American Sugar Refining Co. for- 
merly said when they did not own any of that sugar, was filled 
with lice—it means that when he has paid a dollar for that 
sugar he has really got only 84 cents worth of sugar; that for 
16 cents of what he pays he receives no return. 

Nobody knows how this sugar is made. I invite the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who knows a great deal about sugar, 
to inspect this sugar and to tell me if he knows how it is gotten 
together. It has been suggested that it is the scraps and the 
sweepings of the sugarhouse after they have taken all the 
good sugar and have run the stuff through the refinery two or 
three times. They take the sweepings of the sugarhouse—with 
the dirt and the filth, with the gum and the mud and the 
sand—they take that stuff and they advertise it under the name 
of an ostensibly reputable concern that is here praying that 
Congress permit chem to continue this iniquitous thing upon the 
American public; and, in order to make more profit and get 
more money out of the Treasury, they are foisting it upon their 
fellow citizens at this time while they are conserving the good 
grades of sugar for the double purpose of building up a trade 
in England and France and for getting money out of the 
Treasury. Does the Senator from Utah, or any other Senator, 
defend the course of these men whose cause he pleads when, by 
maintaining this drawback, these refiners may continue to prac- 
tice this iniquity in violation of the law? 

Now, let me show you just what they are doing with this 
sugar, For selling this sugar they ought to be prosecuted; they 
have no business putting it on the market; every hundred 
pounds of it has 16 pounds of foreign matter. I do not know 
how many of the bugs to which I have referred are in 
that sugar, but let me show you what they are doing in Eng- 
land. These same refiners, in order to keep the washed sugur, 
the clean sugar, to which the Senator from Massachusetts re- 
ferred, from going on the British market to supply the British 
demand for that class of sugar, are now busy. showing that 
good plantation sugar is filled with this same sort of stuf. In 
demonstration of this I quote from the recent records of Par- 
liament. I read a while ago the statement that they found some 
of these insects in that sugar. I read again from the Inter- 
national Sugar Journal, of London, the authority and reputa- 
tion of which will not be questioned. In the issue of July, 1917, 
at page 294, we find: 

IMPURITIES IN RAW SUGAR. 

In our last issue we commented on the statements made in Parliament 
as to the impurity of certain raw sugars imported mainly from Cuba, 
and ex the opinion that more sugar was going through the re- 
fineries than was necessary. This criticism was to be found also in the 
dally press and was emphasized by parliamentary speakers. But it 
bas now to be admitted in justice to the refiners that, whatever may be 
the case as to np penty of some consignments (which we still think 
might have been 0 to go into direct consumption), there have 
been too many others coming from Cuba containing a high percentage of 
physical impurities, which certainly justifies the decision to refine them, 
Apart from that, the su have at times arrived in solid blocks, show- 
ing that they had been bagged hot. That dirty bags have been used in 
some cases appears undeniable on the evidence. And the proportion 
of physically tainted sugar which bas been sent over would appear to 
have been considerably higher than one would be led to expect from 
Cuban sugar centrals 

In view of the degree of publicity which Cuban sugars have received 
of late in the British Parliament. it seems highly desirable that the 
explanation of the Cuban manufacturers should be forthcoming, if 
Cuban sugar is not to acquire a bad name amon, British consumers. 
One ponr that will need elucidating is as to whether the sugar sent 
over to this coun was so dispatched in the understanding that it was 
in any event to go to the refineries. For if the manufacturer knew that 
there was no question of his 28 being put into direct consumption 
he might feel justified in ignoring the presence of the physical impurities, 
having regard to circumstances which may have held at the time. 
But in view of the fact that the best Cuban crystals are usuaily pure 
enough to warrant di msing with refining, Cee when the refining 
output is not equal to the demand, the recent faulty shipments certainly 
seem to cast unnecessary reflection in the, eyes of the public here as to 
the quality of the sugar the modern Cuban centrals can turn out, and 
it would be in the interests of the Cuban manufacturers to clear up the 
misapprehension, unless, indeed, they are content indefinitely to cater 
for the refineries, and have no desire to turn out direet consumption 


sugars. 
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We need hardly add here that we are not joining issue with 
who would eliminate the refiner altogether. dmittedly, the trend of 
improvement in raw cane sugar factories of late years has been, and 
will increasingly be in the future, toward the production in the raw 
sugar central of a product which can be sold for direct consumption, 
Such sugar will command a ae price than will the lower g 

des ; Eea the sugar manufacturers will have some inducement to 
fara out the can. But this is not the wag 
e 


po Bea tbe or pag f the urgent need of 

ex ; and in view o e 

poses, the complaints in Parliament and elsewhere would seem to ba 
us 8 


Now I desire to refer to questions asked in Parliament with 
regard to the efforts of the refiners to continue their hold upon 
the granulated sugar market which they have secured through 
the war, which has operated to exclude German and Austrian 
sugar from the British market. Here are reproduced a number 
of interrogatories to members of the cabinet in the British Par- 
liament. I shall not read the whole of it, but I want fo read 
just one part of the answer of Capt. Bathurst, who is connected 
with the pure food commission and is a purchaser, as I under- 
stand, of sugar for the British Government. He was asked by 
Sir H. Dalziel with regard to the white sugar that was being im- 
ported into England, and he said this—I had better read the ques- 
tion and answer: 

Sir H. DALZIEL. Having regard to the fact that the honorable 
and gallant gentleman the other day made some serious suggestions 
about the impurities of this sugar, why should he not be able to give 
up the analysis which was made previously when I asked my question? 

To which Capt. Bathurst replied in part—I shall not read the 
whole of it: 

1 should like to invite the 215 honorable gentleman to come and see 
the collection now to be found in the Sugar Commission Museum, As 
a zoologist it would interest him. 

They had reference to the same bug to which I have referred, 
the presence of which in certain sugar the refiner was using 
here to prejudice the consumer. The British consumer is asking 
for washed sugar, and right away the contention arises that 
such sugar is bad, while over here the men who formerly urged 
that that sugar was bad because it contained these objectionable 
insects are now palming it off upon the American public. 


I sent to a gentleman in whom I have the greatest confidence 
and who is engaged in the sugar business and knows the business 
very thoroughly an inquiry as to this grade of sugar and he 
replied in this manner; 


Avcust 7, 1917. 

I am sending you two packages of this grade of sugar, which is being 
sold to the public at 50 cents per 100 junds over the basis 
price of standard granulated, and I am attaching one of the regular 
price lists, showing now this sugar is sold in comparison to the other 
grades, and to anyone familiar with the sugar grades, it will be ap- 
parent at a glance that it should be very profitable indeed to market 
such low grades at relatively high prices, and also that the purchaser 
would get very poor value in buying this sugar from a standpoint of 


urity. 

E Like all other sugar the test will vary somewhat, d dent upon 
evaporization of the moisture they contain, but eithougk ‘ear labora- 
tory has made tests of quite a number of these packages, they have 
not been able to discover any that showed a — * 6 in excess of 85 
degrees. Our test here shows No. 1 package tested 82 per cent sucrose, 
No. 2 shows 84.8 per cent. 

The refined sugar, that is, standard granulated test 99.9 
therefore the sugar in these two packages would have an actual value in 
sugar content of about 82 per cent and 85 per cent, vely, of 
standard granulated, and as Capena with 96 per cent raw sugars, they 
would be worth approximately 79 per cent and 81 per cent, respectively, 
and this I believe will give you an approximate value of the comparative 
worth of these sugars in bulk on prevailing market prices. As you come 
from a sugar-producing State, I am quite sure you will agree with me 
when I say that the grade of sugar as old-fashion brown does not to 
any extent resemble the brown sugar that was formerly made and sold 
to the trade by the Louisiana mills, or as far as 1 know, from any other 
sugar-producing section. In line with this deception, I am glad to hand 
you a marked copy of The Lamborn Co., report of August 3 touching on 
the present plan of the American Sugar Refining Co. in adve: ng 
their wares, which I think will be interesting to you in this connection. 

Another bad feature of this grade of sugar is that on account of 
its low purity, it is very liable to invert and still further lose its value 
for the consumer when subjected to extremely hot weather. 


Mr. President, this sugar is quoted here, according to A. H. 
Lamborn Co., at 8.25, while granulated sugar is quoted at 7.80 
and fine-granulated sugar at 7.75. 

I looked up this morning the quotation in New York on this 
good, old-fashioned brown sugar, and I find that it is quoted at 
8.90, nearly 9 cents a pound for this stuff. 

Here is what Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade 
Journal of January 11, 1917, says in regard to this old-fashioned 
brown sugar: $ 


lus sucrose, 


American Sugar Refining Co.—New brand.—In response to an insist- 
ent demand, the American Dogar Refining Co. bave produced and now 
have ready to market Domino Old-Fashioned brown sugar. Size, 1-pound 


carton, waxed-pa: lining ; packing, 24 cartons to a container; price, 
50 cents a hunded above of fine granulated. 
Domino Old- hioned brown sugar Is carefully prepared brown 


su, packed in net weight 1-pound waxed paper lined cartons. I 
fills a long felt want in su plying the housewife with a brown sugar ot 
a an flavor and color, upon which she can place absolute de- 
pendence, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand that, the sugar 
contains from 82 per cent to 84 or 85 per cent of sugar? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has it been analyzed to see what 
the other 16 per cent is? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No, sir; it has not. I sent it to the 
Bureau of Standards for an analysis of the saccharose contents. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it would be very inter- 
esting to the public if it were analyzed to find out what the 
other 16 per cent is. . 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It would be very interesting. In con- 
nection with the remarks of the Senator, I desire to read just 
a short letter which I received this morning with regard to 
this sugar. because it presents the very question which the 
Senator raises. 

Mr. KIRBY. What was the precentage of the old Louisiana 
brown sugar? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The old brown sugar before the days of 
centrifugals, when the molasses was drained out by gravity. 
ran as high as 95 and 96 per cent. Since the introduction of 
centrifugals it will average around 98 per cent. Ninety-six per 
cent is raw sugar; that is the line of demarcation fixed in the 
tariff law, and yet this old-fashioned brown sugar now being 
advertised to which I have referred, is only 84 per cent sugar 
as shown by the Government test. In Louisiana after we make 
the firsts we make the seconds, by reworking the molasses, and 
our seconds run up from 89 and 90 per cent and our thirds 
make a better showing than this stuff. Yet this so-called old- 
fashioned brown sugar now being placed on the market is only 
84 per cent and some of it only 82 per cent sugar. It is being 
put on the market purely and exclusively for the reason that 
the drawback on the statute books induces them to sell their 
refined product in Europe. 

Now let me read you this letter, which is in line with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Washington. It is dated 
August 4, and is as follows: 


AMERICAN CANE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Woopwarp BUILDING, 


Washington, August 4, 1917, 
Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. O. : 

Dean SENATOR: In connection with the so-called old-fashioned 
sugar now being — upon the public as a substitute for the vast 
stocks of the refined article that are being shipped abroad in order 
to drain heavier drawbacks out of the 9 it should be made 
clear that this sugar is not the old-fashioned, open-kettle Louisi- 
ms 3 that 80 long enjoyed a reputation for sweetness and 
purity. 

During the consideration of the sugar schedule by the Sixty-first Con- 
greet, Senator TILLMAN, in deploring the disappearance of our open- 
ettle output from the market, said: “I want a Foon brown sugar 
such as 1 got when I was a boy, and not have to y the Sugar 
Trust 2 cents a pound extra for it.” (Conc. REC., 61st Cong., p. 2378.) 

Senator Foster explained to the South Carolina Senator that the 
Refining Trust had practically driven that class of sugar from the 


market. TAE BAJOR know, continues to be the fact, for practically 
the only pu now are large baking and confectionery corpora- 
tions t contract for a perlod of years, for the entire output of 


some of the smaller plantations. It follows then that the brown 
sugar now being sold is not the high-grade Louisiana article. 

‘or years the seaboard refiners displayed in every issue of their 
trade publications a loathsome illustration of the Acarus sacchari, more 
commonly as the sogar louse. Accompanying this disgusting 
picture was the statement that while the insect was found in raw 

“and was frequently the cause of a disgusting disease,” it did 
refined sugar of any quality. The advertisement con- 
3 with the announcement in flaring black-face type, Use only 
re sugars. 

By reason of the persistent and aggressive advertising and trade 
practices of the seaboard refiners the P propie of the United States were 
educated to ect the opea-kettle product and demand a white granu- 
lated sugar. o meet this demand the Louisiana Interests have for 
years been producing a pure nulated sugar made direct from sugar 
cane without the use of bope black or charcoal made from the bones of 
animals. ‘This „ made under the pure-food laws of the United 
States, meets all the demands of a pure, clean, wholesome food and is 
the answer of the Louisiana people to the Sugar Trust for driving their 
former product from the market. This, however, is not open-kettle 
sugar. 

e Louisiana open-kettle output is high in sugar content, and even 
the second sugars in that State polarize at 89° and higher. fm the 
other hand, the sugars now being sold by various importers and iohhers 
as the kind your grandfather used to sweeten his coffee with“ polarize 
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as low as 82°, and most of it has been found to analyze below 85°. 
Some idea of the inferiority of this stuf can be had from the fact that 
the standard for soft sugars- bas for years been fixed in the tariff law 
as 967. ‘The tariff om 96" sugar from Cuba is slightly in excess. of a 
cent a pound, 1.0048 to be exact, On sugar-testing: 82° It is 0.7136 of a 
cent a pound, aud on 85“ the highest test ln several samples analyzed. 
it is only 0.776 of a cent a pound. You can, therefore, understand 
what! an enormous profit there is in unloading, these sugars: on the 
American, consumer. 

The unsuspecting 
winter’s cold are shielded by law from the imposition: of shodd 
the guise of wool, and the pure-food legislation bas prot 

tation of New Orleans moiasses: It is to be re Ted 
old-tashioned open-kettle plantation sugar, such as 
and others fondly remember, have not also been definitely; fixed and 
determined by law. 
Very truly, yours, 


r who seek to protect themselves from the 
under 


Pau J. CHRISTIAN, / 
For the American Cane Growers’ Association: 


Now, Mr. President, I think I can summarize; but before doing 

` so, let me call your attention to one fact that probably will be 

dwelt. upon by those who advocate the retention of the drawback. 
in the law: 

The profit of the refiner in this country consists of the differ- 
ence between the price that he pays for raw sugar and the amount 
that he receives for refined sugar. That is known. as the dif- 
ferential. The refiners have contended’ on numerous occasions, 
both before the House and before the Senate committees, that 


there is profit to them if they can get 60 or 65 points be- 


tween the price of raw sugar and the price at which they sell 
their refined sugar. Now, I have compiled the difference during 
all of this year between raws and refined by weeks, so as to show 
just what that differential has been. L will not read the whole 
list, but I want to put it in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
will be granted. 

The matter referred to.is as follows: 


Effect. of repeal. 


eres 
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Nominal. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. On January 4. 1917, the raws sold for 
$5.89—thiat is, the average for the week according to Willett & 
Gray—and the refined for $6.615, a differential. of $1.22}. Then 
it. goes on $1.22}, 81.223. $1.34, $1.72, $2, $2.06; $2.12; and it: 
goes on until we reach the first week in July, 1917, just after I 
had requested the insertion.in this bill of a provision to suspend 
the drawback; and right away they jerked: down: the differen- 
tial. Immediately we find that it dropped down. to 580.88 the 
first week in July; the second week in July it dropped to $0.83; 


the third week to 50.84; then 80.82; then $0.96; and then this 


last week, when we took up the consideration of the bill, it was 
down to $0.71. 
Now, it is not a fact that this differential of $0.71 at this time 


has any genuine significance in the sugar market, but they put | 
it at $0.71. Why? They know every way for manipuizting mar- 
kets as well as manipulating trade. There is hardly a pound 
of raw’ sugar for sale at this time, and there has not been for 
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several months. All the raw sugar that is available is in the 
control of these-refiners now. The harvesting of the Cuban crop 
has not started: The Hawaiian crop, the Porto Rican crop, and 
the Louisiana crop are not on the market; They are not ready. 
The cane is still green. There is no raw sugar on the market. 
All the raw sugar that is now available belongs to the refiners, 

Now,, the differential may, be fixed in. two ways. One is to 
lift the price of refined; the other is to lower the price of raw. 
The moment this: agitation started; they were afraid) that Con- 
gress would see that they were making too much profit; that 
their differential was too great. They did not want to reduce 
the price of refined; in fact, they lifted it during that period; 
so what: did they do? There was no raw’ sugar fos sale. They 
were not going to buy any raw sugar, so they just boosted the 
price of raw, and made tlie differential $0.71. They could just 
as well have made it 1 cent or nothing. It would not have 
affected the trade in any way, but it shows the method they 
pursue. 

J am calling the attention of the Senate to these facts so that 
we may realize that when they are back of a proposition, as they 
are behind this proposition, and when they are the only bene- 
ficiaries of that proposition, and when they are here urging this 
Proposition, it is not strange that everybody who knows of their 
methods of doing business is suspicious, and begins to investigate. 
| The Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] stated the other day that 
‘if’ this on were permitted to remain in the law, the 
effect of it would be to increase the price of Louisiana sugar by 
one-half a cent a pound; and then the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Horts] asked the Senator whether that would not 
have the same effect as to the beet sugar of: his section, and he 
modestly admitted that it would; but then he patriotically de- 
clared right away that he did not want his people to make that 
half cent additional. In other words, the Senator said: If you 
will suspend this drawback the effect will be to raise-the price 
of sugar to the American consumer by half a cent, and that half 
u cent will go to the Louisiana planter and the beet grower.” 

I wonder if the Senator is deceiving himself about that, or 
whether he is: simply taking the statement made in tlie letter of 
these refiners: to the committee, in which they contend for that, 
I think, im their seventh: proposition? That is not true. The 
suspending: the drawback will tend to reduce the price of sugar 
to the consumer. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr: POMERENE] had the right idea 
when he: asked the Senator from: Utah, in the same speech. if: 
the effect which the Senator predicted was had if no refined 
sugar was: exported—whether that, would not increase the 
American supply., and therefore cheapen sugar to the American, 
consumer? The Senator from Ohio was correct. It would 
cheapen the price, but the Senator from Utah, in face of the well- 
known. economic. law: of the effect. of increasing the supply, con- 
tended that it would raise the price. Now, let us see. Let us 
look into that for a moment. 

The price at which the Senator's constituents sell their beet 
sugar upon the: American market is a; few points. short of the 
price at whicli the refiners sell their refined sugar on the same 
market: They have to cut under that price, always. The 
people in Colorado must sell their beet sugar to the trade just 
below: the price at which the American cane refiner sells it. 
Now, then, If it is true, as contended for by the Senator, that 
the suspension of the drawback will increase the price of sugar 
half a cent to the beet producers in the West and the cane- 
sugar producers in Louisiana, of course it will also increase the. 
price of sugar for the refiners. If the suspension of the draw- 
back is to permit the cane-sugar people in Louisiana and the 
beet-sugar people in the West to get half a cent more for their 
sugar than they are now receiving, then the competing concerns. 
the American Sugar Trust, will also be enabled to increase prices. 
Is not. that inevitable? The argument of the Senator from 
Utah is tantamount to saying that if you take away from 
the refiner the 1 cent on every pound which he draws out of 
the Treasury you will have added to the value of that pound a 
half cent; in other words, that: if you deductia: cent from a pound 
of sugar in the liands of the refiner by withholding the drawback, 
then by that operation you have increased’ the value of that 
pound by a half cent. Does anyone believe that? Is it possible 
to accomplish that? 

The price of beet sugar will not increase with the suspension 
of the drawback. It will decrease. How much more true this 
is of Louisiana sugar, when we know that that sugar is sold te 
the trust itself. 

The truth. of the matter is—and the Senator from Utat 
‘knows it—that the withholding of the drawback means in- 
creasing the supply for domestic consumption and the genes 
depression of the price of sugar upon the American marx. 
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The Senator should know that the Louisiana sugar planters are 
not in favor of this drawback proposition that I have urged. 
They know that they will lose by the operation. The Senator 
should know that the beet-sugar people are not in favor of this 
proposition; that they are pulling with the trust at this time 
to maintain the drawback. The Senator should know that the 
Hawaiian producers are in accord with the trust and are not 
in fuvor of this proposition. Does the Senator mean to tell an 
intelligent Senate that the Hawaiian producer, the beet-sugar 
producer, and the Louisiana planter are opposed to the draw- 
back being suspended because, by being suspended, it is going 
to add to the value of the crop which they are growing this 
year; or does he not know—indeed, he must know—that they 
are opposed to it because they know that the effect of it will 
be to cheapen the cost of sugar to the American consumer? 

You can pass 20 of your food-control bills, and appoint 40 
of your Hoovers to administer them, and they will not have so 
beneficent an effect upon the price of sugar as will this provision 
of the law. If you suspend it, you stop a raid upon the Treasury. 
If you suspend it, you cut the price of sugar to every man, 
woman, and child in this land, The Senator’s opposition to it, 
so far as I um able to judge the opposition, is predicated upon the 
same reasons that the trust urged. He kndws that taking away 
the drawback will reduce the price of the crop that is being 
grown in the West, and it is not because he does not want this 
additional half cent; it is because he fears and he knows that it 
will possibly reduce his price by one cent. 

What I have been trying to do, earnestly and honestly, is to 
impress upon the Finance Committee and to impress now upon 
the Senate that if we are to receive any relief from the machina- 
tions of these combinations that control the sugar output of this 
country and now control the sugar markets of the world, if we 
are to get away from them at all, we must withdraw from them 
those props by which they lift up the price to everybody. 

I had not expected to speak nearly as long as I have spoken. 
I was interrupted several times by questions which I welcomed ; 
but I want to insert in the Recorp some tables with regard to 
the differentials for the years 1910 to 1916, showing what these 
differentials have been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Average price per pound. 


ease er 
5388282 
eee 
8889888 
e 
28328288 ; 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Now, Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate longer; but when this question comes up, when, as the 
Senator from Utah says, an amendment will be offered to strike 
this provision out of the bill, I shall hold myself in readiness, 
even at the expense of inflicting myself upon the Senate at a 
time when possibly we should be traveling with greater speed 
with regard to this bill, to protest against the continuance of the 
system which at one and the same time permits a handful of 
men located in a little spot on the Atlantic seaboard to dominate 
absolutely the sugar market of the world. 

Sugar is a necessity. It enters into the life of everybody. 
Human beings can not exist without it. It is one of the essen- 
tials of life; and it should not be entrusted to the few men who 
have signed this document, ard who are here asking for the 
privilege of plucking the entire world. Long enough have they 
plucked the people who produce raw sugar. Long enough have 
_ they plucked those who have dealt with them. At this time we 
should not permit the continuation of a system by which they 
draw money from the Treasury of the United States without 
having earned it, and then inflict their methods upon our allies 
in Europe and upon every person in this country who uses sugar. 

Mr. President, I have here several tables that I should like to 
include in my remarks, and I ask unanimous consent to do so. 
They have all been referred to, but I want to include them as a 
whole; and I ask unanimous consent for their insertion in the 
RECORD at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, * 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
Drawback paid on sugar exported from the United States. 


Sugar exported.|Drawback paid. 


888888 


1916 
1916-17 (June) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
í Washington, June 28, 1917. 
Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Sxxaron: The department refers to your letter of the 
15th instant requesting a statement of the drawback on sugar from 
June 30, 1916, up to the present time. 

‘As stated in the department's letter of the 18th instant, the amounts 
reported by this department ou July 26, 1916, covered the actual pa 
sont to January 1, 1916, and an estimate after that date up 70 

une 

There is inclosed herewith a tabulation showing the amounts of the 
drawbacks paid on sugar and sirup and sugar in manufactured articles 
from Janu 1. 1916, to June 18, 1917. 

Very y, yours, 
L. F. Rown, Assistant Secretary. 


Statement o e paid on sugar, sugar used in go Pa arti- 
ind sirups from Jan. 1, 1916, to June 18, 1917. 


Party in Interest. 


3 


Imperial 3 Co. 


Do... 5, 194, 749. 86 Refining Co. 
Do. 250, 111. 10 Wlan Hen son. 

Do 42, 761. 85 Cotare Sugar Co. 

Do 1.281. 13 | Phelps 

Do.. 935, 580, 86 Pennsylvania S ania Sugar Co. 
WG sreap 1, 693, 508. 63 efining Co. 
Do... 784, 838.00 | Arbuckle Brass 

Do 6,954, 722.38 | Federal Sugar Refining Co. 
Do. 3, 587, 193.09 | Warner Sugar Refining Co. 
Do. 3, 895, 885. 86 | National Sugar Refining Co. 
Do, 2,365. 11 Revere 8 Refining Co. 
PF 800. 53 California-Hawaiian Sugar Rel. Co. 

Sirup. 11.70 C. J. Holt & Co. 

Do 25,539.28 | Franklin Sugar Refining Co. 
Do 99. 36 „Holloway & Cos (Ind.). 
Do. 5, 005, 04 1 romeyer & 

Do... 2, 462. 08 8 Refining Co. 
— „ 155 11 15 Arbuckle — 8 Bene 
leew: P Sugar Rel 
po e 
5 ag ~ The Nalmoline Co. 
ican Refining 
* 

Sirup 50.26 J. M. McCaul & Son. 

Sugar 177, 879. 64 | Bordens Condensed Milk Co. 
Do. 27, 609. 30 Condensed Milk 
Do. 16, 166. 85 | Wisconsin Condensed Milk Co. 
Do. 24, 439. 60 | Libby, McNeil & Libby. 
Do... 7,214.79 | Bridgeton Milk Co. 
Do... §, 351.98 | Federal Packing Co. 
Do... 31, 150. 04 Conde: Milk Co. 
Do... 3,497.35 | Hudson Condensed Milk Co. 
Do... 3, 663, 78 Odessa Co. 

Milk food. 5,774. 23 | Nestle Food Co 

Noch e 11. 84 | Charles E. Hires Co. 

. 24,790.95 | Henry Heid (Ine). 

Do.. 24.01 . — neer 2 
Do 58. 85 New — ee 75 
Do. 1,259, 39 | The A 
Do. 1, 508. 75 D. 3 
Do.. 262, 59 | G Davis 
Do.. 2,137. 27 | E. Greenfield Sons. 
Do. 6.9. | Hawley & Hoops 
Do. 108. 51 Hopas 
Do. 236. 85 bocker Chocolate Co, 
Do.. 1,320.39 | Lewis Bros 
. 42,93 | Robert F. Mackenzie. 
De. 3 41.35 Rigney & Co. 
Do.. 32, 18 Sands Ritebey Co. 
Do.. 290.44 | Ph. Wunderlie Co. 
Do.. $1, 23 The Ohio Confectionery Co. 
Do. 175. 80 8 Candy Co. 
Do.. 979.00 | Novelty Candy Co. 
Do.. 257. 20 Blome & Son. 
Do.. 293.50 | Lauer & Suler Co. 
Do.. 1,612.33 | Hershey's Chocolate Co 
Dee 62. 64 The late Products Co, 
a S — 5 i a & ane Co. 
Do.. 101.34 | Package Confectionery 
Do. 379.06 | United Candy 82 5 
Do. 526.28 | Brewster Sons & Co. 
Do.. 3,032.54 P. Coiller Kohler Sweet Chocolate Co. 
Do.. 137.61 | E n. 
Do. 326. 54 Co. 
Do.. 89.07 | Puritan Pure Food Co. 
Do.. 5,085. 23 Rockwood & Co. 
Do 4,94 Lamont Corliss Co. 
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Statement of drawback paid on sugar, sugar used in manufactured arti- | Corks —----_-________---___-_____ mMM $4, 737.44 
cles, and sirups from Jan. 1, 1916, to June 18, 1917—Continued. Cae ISS CATE a ae Es ee EES ARTI, 144. 39 
Soren, dellinc — 1.26920 
oton ¢ 8 209. | 

Party in interest. Cotton and wool veils__ "805. 05 
: Cotton waterproof cloth 722. 65 

Eugar in William Wrigley, jr., Co. 88 125.8 
7 ourt-plaster 28. 82 
SC ccewesvaces American dale be. Currants and dates 4.175. 97 
Do. Beechnut Packing Co. Currants ~--—---_-__- 49, 618. 05 
= Do. Common Sense Gum Co. N Er 2.365. 04 
ie Sterling Gut Co. Dates and Se "169. 23 
8 ees California C “iés Co. Dental e 12 H 
served fruit. 17.32 
California Fruit Canners Association. 2,115. 78 

206.04 | Thos, J. Myer & Co. 4 > 


154.92 | Gibbs Preserving Co. 
. 168.08 | Booth Packinz Co. 
734. 20 | W. W. Boyer & Co. 
$82.39 | John E. Dramont Co. 
11, 243. 06 pratt-Low 5 
e 
john 
D. Di 553 
ay Side Canning 
Central California Canning Co. 
Hunt Bros. Co. 
2 3 Co. 
H. G. 
. J. Heinse cs. 
Haiku Fruit Packing Co, 
Libby, McNeil & Libby. 
Gcicéen Gate Packing 
Montclair Jam Kitchens. 
Caliiornia Packin~ Co. 


2 
2 


28 
— LAE 


BA 


. s 2.19 | T. A. Snyder Preserve Co. 
SC 2 5 J.C. Ainsley Packin. Co. 
. 20.69 | Limko AEREA cf America. 

British-Armerican Tobaco Co, 

David Dunlap. Glassware —_-__ 

Calisornia Fig Sirup U3. Glee fi eS Se eels 
Che NiO | UI nt sal res 

ae ey Medicinal Co. CRF pe ard eed OA LAE Oak Te Py ATE AL EES 

36 S. B. Leonardi & 58 


Arthur Peters & 

ce Wampoie & Go (ne.). 
Foster, Milburn & Co, 

United Laboratories C3. 


Amount of money that has been refunded or paid as drawbacks, fiacal | Lean (acetate) — 
year July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. 

Aluminum rons, sheets, ete 

Annular bearings. 


Automobil SEE ad | CaA Washers nsina 
nA EER A AS E EE x 
Automobile coverings 724. 14 eee Soe ae oe ee td Pete Ee 


Automobile engines ae 71 | Leather gloves 


Automobile hoods — 
Automobile tires. 3 2 14 


Awnings 
3 metai. 
D5 th AT Sita ir EEEN E E 
Ball bearings and | washers. <4 pe anne se pon= 
T ATIR EAA AR EEA E, ated — 
8 — —ü—ñ 
ä —— . Cigarette machine 
e 2 Machines, A TAE RF aaa eee a encanta 
Binder tine „ penne pO SE EE EERE SSS 
Holler vcs noe 116.59 | Machines, threshin 
Boiler parts, superheated.. Machinery, carpet 
Bottle sto tein and mucilag Machinery 
Bottles, $ - Seto o 


T TENRO ES 
. Carburetors in tractor 
„„ We Sa aaea J), SOUS aes aa Se 


Moving- Wie n sl ccl ETT US 
Sele cca knives 


ONOMEA DENT ST SS 
Oiled Alk and linen insulating cloth 


Oil: 


4 A] 
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OREO 2 ea og $216.98 | Wood manufactures: 
OPA GRE ————ů—ů—ͤ—j— 270. 86 Venetian DERESE ORE DUN — se. 
a ALE A 537. 22 cases — sree teka 171. 15 
21 1.339. 95 ä 5 585. 26 
Paper bag linings 329. 67 | Wool ________. , 604, 4 
Blue-print paper nr 12, 687. 48 
121.91 | Wool waterproof clot -=== 5, 205. 40 
pey ae Yarn, artificial slk 100. 25 
38. 66 7, 346, 510. 41 
— 1 40 Out of the abore total 85.096, 412.85 was refunded om sugar. 
centies iieo oe 1 Aggregate amount for which applications hare been received for draw- 
VF 2 TENCE IE backs during the current fiscal year (1916). 

Photo goods 43, 645. 64 | Alcohol — Ne I Pe ENESENN ae 
Plano 1, 016. 40 | Almond paste 11. 38 
Plano strings 30.14 | Aluminum manufacture. 40, 497. 39 
Piano tuning pins 7.47 | Annular bearing 720. 72 

. 341. 44 | Antimony, powdered... 235. 42 
Pinter boards___ 93.26 | Aprons_____ 202.13 
Plaster of Paris , 698. 96 | Armor plate 4, 168. 23 
Preserves -o 1, 316. 07 | Atomizers___ 176. 42 
Printed sheets 22. Automobiles 36, 537. 56 
Printing ink 200. — ce OS ETS A EES, 192. 
Projectiles 21, 756, 39 Automobile tires — — 3. 590 10 
Pyrometers_ 85. Babbitt metal 8 136. 1 
Radiopticons 16. 48 — — — nineties 14, 168. 37 
Eatona pare- 4 gee. 43 ng powder. — SES zia = 

5 TR coe a BRIO ST EEE SES SS 4.18 
Rivets, iron 17. 62 = 2, 020. 13 
Rags, oriental... -- . n —.— 4 — 3 — oro — oe sr 
135. 71 | Bobsleds 245. 00 
69. Bookcases. aan 24.4 
€14. 78 | Bottle 8 . ʃ³⁴ ... 4, 772. 27 
147. 83 ttle, siphons... 483 
15, 017.19 | Braids and bands, “artificial ; 415. 00 
A, 314. 22 ssieres______ 107. 
58, 778.88 | Bronze powder. 1. 513. 18 
3, 030, 12 | Brushes, _ ee 4.21 
128. 25 | Brus — 058. 28 
c ase Lie 8 — — 1, 598. 95 
po PR AEE EADS BOER ATNA, 919, 84 
SES: OF f PAKDE- -DOWO aar EA 5, 256. 27 
125. 1 Barrel — Se en —— 139. 80 
6, 774. 71 2, 372. 11 
141, 598. 14 | Billiard tables 188, 18 
640i 43 | Binder twine n a a A a 4.10 
Silk 49 00 8 2, 084. 96 
F ͤ— 1p aa — nii 
Silk, embroidered_—-----__-__ STEFEN 52. 8 8 carriers... 187. 78 
Silk neckwear ne 147. 67 10, 907. 49 
Silk plush and veivets — 97. 998. 80 
Bilk scarf med 85. 98 63. 68 
Silk yarn — 638. 72. 76 
Sli TS.. — 77. 92 Chairs. — — 59. 60 
Solder 3 22. Chemical “and medicinal “preparations___ SINR — 47, 907. 19 
Sparklers.. LEAU 45. Chi 20. 91 
STT — „ 1, 058. 70 6, 553. 07 
PDO CHRON ER ̃ EE — 1. 212. 54 4, 621. 14 
pe A ee PR TRESS ee 21, 735.12 352. 83 
Steel armor plate 5. 1 257. 64 
( Be ae Sie Sees 514. 08 7,011 12 
anne .. OE 6, 744. 42 k 89 
Pinel butts, Otic tesco e a ey 89. 6, 216 63 
ae rr a a — 1, 007. 98 60. 00 
Stern carts: 20s ee 5. 76 3.94 
Stereoscopic views 5. 5. 38 
Stone 62. 42 379. 27 
Straw braids 8, 833. 35 141.77 
Straw hats 2, 697. 23 562. 70 
Sugar 5, 096, 412. 85 5, 281. 41 
Sugar in canned frult 79, 804. 88 337. 
Sugar in chewing gum =ssmeasa ESE ET 6, 818. 52 402. 46 
Sugar in 8 CCT!!! . STS 71. 090. 93 64. 18 
Sugar in bee ee 31. 247. 32 89. 00 
nere . eee 2, 975. 27 22.99 
p e OR SS ae ea eS 146, 768. 65 „027. 26 
5. 89 44, 
85. 06 6, 476. 19 
331. 76 449. 21 
991. 48 47,116. 83 
154. 44 , 686. 29 
207. 96 3. 1 
656. 56 1. 701. 25 
463, 839. 06 158. 8 
147. 15 41. 
94.00 | Den 22. 65 
1, 314. 19 | Dental rubber 14. 46 
Nr 175. 43 
56, 008025 Denne 2, 048. 70 
T EE a 60. 28 
284.20 | D. ainiai 13, 220. 00 
30. 29 26, 543. 26 
TTT — 115. 38 3, 3538. 28 
een [ie UH See Le ere SLs 172.41 74. 36 
fog Re RS RS INCRE SE ECE 577.98 1, 733. 28 
Type 88585 . e 15, 775. 50 163, 76 
Umbrella han — 124. 34 830. 69 

Upho y ---- 86. 286. 

Vacuum cieane 320.24 1. 612.19 
Varnish. 1, 885. 13 24.25 
: 407 5. 457. 45 


Weiting______. 
T—T—T—TTT—TT—T—T—T—T—T—.. AS j 


8 trumes 


— —— ee 
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$970. 16 | Spirits — = — — $200. 77 


89.81 | Steel products” ‘(battleship Rivadavia) 23, 394. 02 
428. 93 Structural steel 368. 2 
20, 569. 99 Steet, bullet 1, 638. 13 
1, 086. 73 Shells, shrapn 66, 637. 36 
204, 29 | Steel drills 11 


195. 15 Steel plate and! armor 


2 n | Stoper- non 4. 72 
43. 36 Straw braids. ＋ Qe 


214.86 | Sugar in canned fruit 
ERSTE Se EET RR BS ee 58.60 | Sugar in chewing gum 
— 3. 772. 80 | Sugar in cigarettes = M 
— 121. 00 Sugar in condensed milk ä Ey LN 55, 003. 50 
— 3, 001. 21 Sugar in confectionery- — — 15, 209. 74 
86, 102. 12 Sugar in medicine 
170. 07 


1. 52 | Sirup, 88 

10, 590.05 Sirup 48, 360. 71 
34. 5 38. 61 

175. 03 Talcum 


Lighthouse apparatu owder_ 13 
Lightning arresters_ — 19. 00 Jarpaulins - 51. 97 
EC eon c 412. 80 
Linen underwear r 234. 41 
77777 — 4. 109. 05 a cana 5 20. giy = 
„ @mbdo: — e 
natn a ee ee "777g Fag $B | Tissue paper books 226. 20 
Sea chineey Sisto OS ein sae be 3, 707. 82 Tobacco 1, 581. 35 
Machines, sewing, and needles.___.......___________ 1. 538. 37 | Toltet preparations 33, 740. 21 
Machine tools . 16. 00 Jeethpicks 72. 88 
. —— a aas 97.12 | Tubes 2.6 
Mantles 12, 742. 56 | Turbines, steam- - 169. 29 
Marble slabs__ 519, 64 | Typewriter supplie 8. 113. 43 
232.19 Umbrella handles- 26. 68 
Medicinal preparation (petroleum emulsion) 651, 44 | Tanin 551. 48 
Metal hose MEETS 3 169. 38 | Varnish-------- 893 41 
153.24 | Wall board 344. 98 
202 6a Wall coyerings----------- 89, 20 
1. 060. 94 8 — —— — 132.44 
REO BR een ee ee ee eee 2u; 33 
ilk 2. 673. 00 Wire —: ee i a 2, 814. 55 
Cane milis 62. 75 Wool TS RL SNS Ts ee SE re 38, 80 
26. 10 Wool waterproof cloth- 1, 235. 46 
33. 46 Tarn, artificial sR 25. 25 
102. 51 Yarn, VOl a S A AS 15. 00 
Xalis —- 983 21 11, 437, 429. 28 
r 412. 49 Out of the abore total $10,106,025.67 was refunded on sugar. 
5 1 Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going at this time to 
1. 015,90 attempt to go into a detailed answer to the statements made by 
Oil: the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard]. I want to assure 
Aten ä 70. 88 him, however, that many of the statements that have been made- 
Cod liver 3.41 by him, construing what I said to the Senate the other day, can 
Lubricating — 22 or 2 not be substantiated in any way. 
1 Oor 91. 41 I hold no brief for the sugar refiners. I do not care for them 
Oil of orange 259.97 | any more than I do for any other business in the United States, 
1 85 0 2 — 435. 60 and not so much, for if any body of men has undertaken to de- 
6 232-87 | stroy the production of sugar in this country it has been the 
Opium- 649.39 | sugar refiners. But, Mr. President, I am enough of an American 
Oregon aaa 87. 24 | to belieyè that it is my duty as a Senator of the United States 
8 — 187.49 | to see that business from any quarter of the world that can 
Paper-bag linings 241.07 be brought to the United States shall so be, and the reason why 
Paper, blue-prin 601.83 | L am opposed to the drawback provision of the present law is 
ee paper —— = Sa that if it is repealed it is going to drive from this country a 
B 54. 871. 32 Sreat deal of business that otherwise would come here. 
Photo 38. 494. 57 Mr. President, the Senator says that I-know that by the re- 
Piano 193.00 | peal of this drawback provision sugar will be reduced in price 
Paas ------- 217.54 1 cent a pound. Why, Mr. President, the Senator does not 
6 $57.31 | know any such thing, but I do know, and so does the Senator 
Plush for dental chairs 2.47 | from Louisiana know, that since this bill has been reported to 
poe ines 1 att a the Senate repealing the drawback provision the world’s price 
1E 16.965. 77 of sugar has advanced over 50 cents a hundred. 
Siiwate ct Leese 4.16 Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
Rivets, Kas 29. 60 an interruption? 
8 180 42 Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will yield to the Senator, although the 


3,446. 07 Senator would not yield to me. I will grant the courtesy to him 
Salad dressing 30.12 | at any time, however. I will yield to any Senator. 
fait 221.79 | Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to ask the Senator whether he 


cnet’ 160. 802. 06 | means to convey the idea that the refiners are opposing the re- 
Shade rolle * g9. 29 | peal of the drawback because the effect of it is to raise the price 


Ship supplies 247. 20 Of. sugar? 


„ 32.22 Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Senator must know that I did not even 
Silonite ore eng ees 2, 223, 25 intimate such a thing. 
Silk chions 1 Mr, BROUSSARD. But the Senator asserts that the reason 


a cee — 


18 
81 = 2,786. 82 | for the increase in the price of sugar recently is because there 


Silk, artificial 13. 479. 24 | was a provision in this bill to repeal the drawback. Does not 
Silk and tapestry slips, artificial_— 735. 12 | the Senator know that every refiner in the country is here busy 
Sik 9 = 10 trying to save himself from the repeal of chis law, and that the 
$ 5 refiners are not doing that because it helps them to lift the 
. 36 | price, but they are doing it because they know that they will 
= 5 have to disgorge part of the unearned profits which they take 
18.71 from the public? 
5 12. 61 Mr. SMOOT. It is not going to help the refiners to pass legis- 
Spark pluses 451. 30 | lation that will advance the world's price of sugar. The re- 
Mote ee 38, 190. S8 | finers are opposed to the repeal, because it will prevent sugar 
Mpermacéttis ss a 1, 802. 01 | from being refined in this country for exportation. They want 
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to buy the sugar in the world’s market as cheaply as possible, as 
all of the sugar refined for exportation they have to buy in the 
world’s market. I do not know what the Senator had in mind 
when he asks such a question, but I do know that since this 
bill has been reported to the Senate repealing the drawback pro- 
vision the world’s price of sugar has increased over half a cent 
a pound. 

The Senator has tried to lead the Senate to believe that the 
English Government pays the refiners the tariff duty collected 
on sugars and later returned to the refiners when exported. Such 
is not the case, and I can prove it by daily quotations. Does the 
Senator know that the English ambassador has protested against 
the repeal of the drawback law? Does the Senator know that 
England has purchased Cuban sugars, and they have been refined 
in the United States under a contract of $1.15 a hundred? All 
that the refiners had to do with such sugar was to refine it in 
transit, and receive for its refining $1.15 a hundred for so doing. 
If it made no difference, would the English ambassador be pro- 
testing against it? Would our allies be opposed to the repeal? 

No, Mr. President; I want to say now that the Senator knows 
that if this provision prevails our allies will either have to get 
their sugar refined in Canada or in their own country, or if 
compelled to have it refined in the United States for lack of 
refining facilities it is going to cost them a cent and a half per 
pound more than under present law. The Senator should know 
that because of the fact that there was 700.000 tons of sugar 
refined in this country for England and France last year the 
cost of refining sugar has been reduced in this country, and the 
American consumer has received that much benefit. 

Why, Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana thinks that 
if we can keep out of this country the refining of a million tons 
of sugar for our allies this year such action will advance the 
price of Louisiana sugar as the world’s price of sugar will 
advance, and as it advances so will the price advance on Louisi- 
ana sugar. So will the price advance for beet sugar, in which 
my State is greatly interested; but I protest against our taking 
advantage of the allies at this time, when sugar is so high, by 
making them pay a cent and a half a pound more for -what 
they may be compelled to have refined in this country on ac- 
count of the war. 

Why, Mr. President, a cent and a half a pound on sugar re- 
fined for exportation last year to our allies would mean an 
amount of money that would erect enough refineries to refine 
all the sugar that our allies would require. Oh, yes; only a 
small percentage of the amount would build refineries enough. 
Congress is now asked to place a burden upon our allies, be- 
cause we can catch them between the door and we can squeeze 
it out of them. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator adopt the same policy 
with regard to the excise tax which he places upon this same 
sugar charged to the British Government? Why did he not 
exempt that from the operation of it if he is so insistent that 
the drawback should be exempted? It was in his power. He 
is on the committee. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is exactly what I would 
have done if I could have had my way. If the drawbagk pro- 
vision is repealed, then England will have to pay the half cent 
consumption tax imposed on sugar in this bill; and not onl¥ that, 
but she will have to pay the extremely high consumption tax 
that is imposed upon sugar by England. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me state to the Senator from Utah 
that I am not so much concerned about the British ambassador. 
I am concerned about the American consumer, the man who 
eats sugar, who is my compatriot. 

Mr. SMOOT. And so am I. A 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will state to the Senator that I am 
not asking that the British people be discriminated against, 
I am asking to quit discriminating in favor of the British public 
and against the American public. I want the Senator to de- 
fend himself on that proposition and not to drag in the British 
“ambassador as his authority, as though that frightens an Ameri- 
can citizen on the floor of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, it is so simple that I wonder why the 
Senator would suggest such a thing. The American consumer, 
Mr. President, is not going to be benefited by the repeal of the 
drawback provision. ‘The American consumer will have to pay 
the tariff tax of 1 cent a pound and the American consumer will 
have to pay the half cent consumption tax, whether the draw- 
back is repealed or not. Not only that; I am interested in the 
American consumer enough to say that the repeal will advance 
the world price of sugar, and by so doing it will advance the 
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price of all.the sugar that is produced or consumed in this 
country; and I am interested in all the consumers of sugar in 
this country and not in the growers of sugar cane only or the 
producers of beet sugar. 

The Senator tried to make it appear that the sugar refiners 
were levying tribute upon beet sugar by saying that it was always 


sold at less than cane sugar. Such is the case in all the world. 
Beet sugar always has been 10 cents a hundred less than the 
market price of cane sugar. It is not the sugar refineries that 
make that difference in price, Mr. President. Of course they 
approve of it. There is just as much saccharine in beet sugar; 
it is just as pure as the cane sugar; but it is claimed that in 
preserving fruits beet sugar is not quite as good. Candy manu- 
facturers claim that it is not quite as good for candy making; 
and for these reasons this differential of 10 cents a hundred has 
been adopted. z 

Mr. President, it would not make any difference to me if every 
beet grower or if every beet-sugar producer in the United States 
should appeal to me and ask me to support the repeal of the 
drawback provision; I would not do it, because it is unjust 
to the business of the United States; and I want to say that not 
one single beet-sugar producer in the United States has protested 
to me on the position I have taken, and they all know my position, 

Mr. President, I want to do everything I can to encourage 
business in the United States; I do not care in what part of the 
country it may be lucated; and the Senator ought to know that 
if I could assist the sugar planters of his State I would do so. 
No Senator in this body has plead for them more than I. Does 
he think that I would do anything to hurt them? No; never; 
rather would I go out of public life. I would not let the hatred 
against the refiners of this country, as manifested by the speech 
just delivered by the Senator from Louisiana, stand in the way 
of my doing justice to that line of business. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, HOLLIS. I should like to ask the Senator if, in case the 
majority report is adopted and the provisions recommended by 
the majority become n law, there will be any substantial amount 
of sugar exported from this country that will pay the one-half 
cent a pound excise tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. There would not be a pound, if it could be se- 
cured anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. HOLLIS. This country does not produce as much sugar 
as it uses? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, not nearly. Why, Mr. President, we pro- 
duce just a little more than half what we consume, and we im- 
port the balance from Cuba. 

We import Cuban sugar because we have our 20 per cent 
differential in the tariff rate. The Senator spent a good deal 
of time in his speech in showing a little pound package of brown 
sugar. Suppose we had granulated sugar put up in 1-pound 
packages, does the Senator think it would be quoted at the same 
price it is quoted to-day on the market? He knows it would 
not. To put up sugar in 1-pound boxes cost money. Eighty- 
four per cent sugar 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator pretend to defend the 
policy by which the American Sugar Refinery Co. is foisting upon 
the American public 84-purity sugar as high-grade sugar, and 
telling the people who use it that it is good, old brown plantation 
sugar? Does the Senator, as a business man and as an honest 
man, justify that course of conduct on the part of anybody—te 
impose on the public and pretend to sell 100 pounds of sugar 
when selling only 84 pounds, and collecting a dollar and giving 
in return only 82 cents? Does the Senator propose to defend 
that sort of outrageous conduct which would land a man in the 
penitentiary rather than class him as a business man? í 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not remember that we have 
a pure-food law. He has forgotten altogether that no producer 
in this country can sell adulterated food or drugs of any kind 
unless in violation of the law, and generally there is plainly 
marked on the container what it contains. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Show me the marking. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait until I get through. I want to answer 
one question at least before I yield for another. 

Mr. President, the Senator wants to make the Senate believe 
that there is 84 per cent saccharine in sugar and 16 per cent oí 
floor sweepings, consisting of mud and sand and all the dirty 
ingredients that are used around a sugar refinery. The Senator 
knows just as well as he knows anything that sugar containing 


but 84 per cent saccharine, even if made in Louisiana, would 
be so dark that they could not sell it in any market unless 
bleached. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator contest the analysis 
made by the Bureau of Standards of the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and if the Senator will just have a little 
patience I will further explain. 

I say to the Senate that if the sugar submitted contains but 
84 per cent saccharine it has been bleached, and if it contains 
16 per cent of mud and all sorts of dirty ingredients no bleach- 
ing on earth could give it the color it has. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones} asked what the 16 
per cent contents were. The 16 per cent is molasses, and that fs 
what our grandfathers used to sweeten their coffee with—pure 
molasses—but to make it the color that it is it has passed 
through a bleaching process. 

I do not say to the Senator that it ought to be put up in this 
way or that it ought to be misrepresented or that it ought to 
be called grandfather sugar. I do not care what they call it. I 
know that there are certain pastries made where it is an ad- 
vantage to use brown sugar, and on several occasions in Wash- 
ington Mrs. Smoot has asked me to purchase for the house 4 
or 5 pounds of brown sugar. The quantity of brown sugar that 
will be sold in this country is so infinitesimally small that it will 
amount next to nothing, and if the refiners have spent a 
million dollars in advertising it I think it is a mighty poor busi- 
ness proposition. 

Mr. President, the Senator having the bill in charge I know 
wants to proceed with its consideration, and therefore I am not 
going at this time to answer the other points the Senator from 
Louisiana has discussed; but, as he said, when the amendment 
is before the Senate we shall then have plenty of time to discuss 
it, and every point of it will be discussed. Then I shall be very, 
very content with what the Senate agrees upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before we take up the bill for 
the further consideration of amendments I wish to present a 
resolution by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 117), as follows: 


period lasting 
session of the Sixty-fifth Con o be paid out of the 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to state that a resolution was passed 
about three months ago authorizing an additional clerk for two 
months. That time has been out for about a month. I find 
that the force of the Finance Committee is absolutely unable to 
cope with its work, and I should like to have this additional 
clerk until the end of the session, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The Chair thinks the statute 
requires that the resolution must go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is correct. Let it be referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro The resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will report it out to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary resume the reading 
of the bill for amendments, beginning with page 24, Title III, 
War tax on beverages. There are certain amendments which 
were passed over at the request of the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Jones]. He stated that he wished them to go over for one 
day. They have now goue over for two days, and I hope that 
“we may consider those amendments now. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senate adopted a 
resolution providing for the printing of 65,000 copies of the 
majority report. That number of copies can be printed within 
the limitation of the appropriation which enables either House to 
pript upon a resolution passed by the House or the Senate alone. 
A like resolution was adopted for the printing of the minority 
report at the same time that the resolution was adopted for 
printing the majority report, but owing to the fact that there 
ure a large number of tables in the minority report, tables 
which I think Senators will find useful, the $500 limitation 
for printing will be exceeded if more than 20,000 copies are 
printed. I therefore ask unanimous consent to present at this 
time for adoption another resolution for printing 20,000 addi- 
tional copies of the minority report. That is as many copies 
as can be printed under one resolution, 

Mr, SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was sure the Senator from Nort 
Carolina would have no objection, . 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 118) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: > 
Resolved, That there be printed 20,000 additional Sena 
Report No. 103, part 2, Sixty-fifth Co 8 — first 2 
venue to defray war expenses,” of which 3.000 shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 15,000 for the use of the Committee on Finance, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will resume 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary. At the top of page 24, Title III—War tax on 
beverages, section 300 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there are quite 
a number of Senators who are opposed to increasing the tax on 
liquors. I am going to take just a moment or two to explain 
my position and then permit these matters to come to a vote. 

The tax on various kinds of liquors is increased by the bill. 
I do not criticize the committee for this action. Revenue is 
sought and is needed, and it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment for many years to raise revenues by such taxes. This 
poliey has given the liquor interests their strongest weapon 
with which to fight prohibition, and the temperance forces of 
the country realize that such revenue taxes as may be imposed 
by this bill will make the fight for temperance all the harder. 

‘I want to put in the Recorp what I believe to be the attitude 
of the temperance forces of this country on this subject. In so 
far as the taxes imposed by this bill are prohibitive they favor 
them, but they are opposed to any increase for revenue pur- 
poses. They would, in fact, rejoice to see all revenue taxes 
taken off liquors. They believe the time has come for the Na- 
tion to divorce itself from this traffic. No partnership should 
be continued with an interest that is outlawed by public opin- 
ion generally and by legislative enactment in a majority of the 
States of the Union. We can not afford as a people or as a 
nation to measure the lives and homes destroyed, the suffering 
and poverty produced, and the crimes fostered by this traffic 
by the revenue raised from it. 

The official representatives of 22 great organizations pro- 
moting national prohibition declared a short time ago that they 
are “opposed to all tax on liquors except prohibitive taxes,” 
and several great church organizations pledged their member- 
ship to purchase annually during the war five hundred -millions 
of bonds, if necessary, to take the place of revenues lost through 
prohibition or the repeal of liquor taxes. 

I want to read an extract from a letter by C. J. Meddis, the 
executive secretary of the Men’s Federation of Louisville, Ky.: 

We believe that the ority of the right-thinking people in this 
country are in favor of abolishing all tax on liquors except such as are 
really ny. 

We believe that if the question is put up to the people of this coun- 
2 that they will readily undertake to —.— the revenue that is now 
collected from the liquor business, as the decrease in our taxes which 
are now necessary to support court officials, jails, workhouses, hos- 
—— insane asylums, etc., would in a few years compensate for what 

now collected revenue from the liquor business. 

I have here a statement prepared by the National Temperance 
Society giving statements made by several prominent persons, 
which I ask that I may insert as a part of my remarks without 


reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Queen of Madagascar: “I can not consent, as your queen, to take 
revenue from that which d the souls and bodies of my subjects.” 
Canon Wilberforce: “ The deriving of vast sums for the revenue from 
— bitter suffering and grinding pauperism of the people is a terrible 
ense.” 


Horace —— f “To sell rum for a livelihood is bad enough, bút for 
a whole community to share the msibility and guilt of such a trafic 
seems a worse bargain than that of Eve or Judas.” 

Gerritt Smith: “If the traffic in ardent spirits is immoral, then of 
necessity are the laws which authorize the traffic immoral. And if the 
sss are immoral, then we must be immoral if we do not protest against 

em.“ 

Justice Greer, United States Supreme Court: “And if a loss of rev- 
enue should accrue to the United States from a diminished consumption 
of ardent spirits she will be a gainer of a thousandfold in the health, 
wealth, happiness of the people.” 

Emperor of China: It is true, I can not prevent the introduction of 
the flowing Ae gain-seeking and corrupt men will, for profit and 
sensuality, defeat my wishes, but nothing will induce me to derive a 
revenue from the vice and mf of my peo le.” 

Gladstone, to the brewers of London: Gentlemen, I can not permit 
a question of mere revenue to be considered alon de of a question of 
morals; but give me a sober population, not wasting their earnings on 
and I will know where get my revenue.” 

: “ Luxu my Lords, is to be taxed, but vice 

let the difficulty in the law be what it will, would you lay a 

Government should not, 

ge the morals and health of the r. 
hould these wages 


pro- 
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Sir Stafford Northcote, chancellor of the exchequer: “If the revenue 
diminished from increased habits of temperance the amount of wealth 
such a change would bring to the nation would utterly throw into the 
shade the amount of revenue that is now derived from the spirit duty, 
and we should not oniy see with satisfaction a diminution of revenue 
from such a cause, but we should find in various ways that the 3 
pawg not sufer from the losses which it might sustain in that 

on.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This increase is the one tax in 
this bill welcomed by those upon whom it is levied. The liquor 
people will not pay it out of their pockets. They will take it 
from the pockets of their customers, and so long as it is not 
prohibitive they do not object. Labor pays much of it out of its 
wages. It is, in fact, a tax burden upon those least able to- 
bear it, and it is more oppressive in its effects than all the 
other taxes in this bill combined. i 

The brewers and distillers welcome this tax. In fact, they 
sought it. In a letter dated May 2, 1917, sent out by the Dis- 
tillers’ Security Corporation they said: “We are in favor of 
increasing—during the period that the present war continues—a 
tax from $1.10 to $2.20 per proof gallon.” They welcome this 
increase, because they believe it will help them in their fight 
against prohibition. They look upon it as an intrenchment tax. 
Against the lives and homes destroyed, against the suffering 
and poverty produced, against the jails, almshouses, and 
asylums filled, against crimes and murders fostered by their 
traffic, they will place the revenues paid to the Government an 
ask to be allowed to continue their destructive work. 

Mr. President, it is against this that the temperance people 
of the Nation protest. They insist that their Government ought 
not and must not heed such a plea and that to do so is to abdi- 
eate the highest and best function of government. We want the 
Recorp to show that the temperance forces are not only not 
urging this tax increase, but.that they are opposed to it, and 
they will insist hereafter that the liquor interests are entitled 
to no consideration whatever because of any taxes paid by them. 

Now, Mr. President, I am ready for the Senate to vote on 
these amendments, but I just wish to say I do not want the 
President to pvt the question on the amendments as having 
been agreed to without objection, but to put it to a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first two amendments of 
the committee on page 24 have been agreed to. The Secretary 
will begin, in line 8, and state the amendment. 

The next amendment was, in line 8, after 51.10,“ to insert 
„(or, if withdrawn for beverage purposes, a tax of $2.10),” and 
in line 12, after the word “ distiller,” to strike out “and im- 
posed” and insert “or importer when withdrawn,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

That on and after the enactment of this act there shall be levied and 
collected on all distilled spirits in bond at that time or that have been 
or that may be then or thereafter produced in or imported into the 
United States, except such distilled spirits as are subject to the tax 
rors in section 304, in addition to the tax now imposed by law, a 

x of $1.10 (or, if withdrawn for beverage purposes, a tax of $2.10) 
on each proof gallon, or wine 1 when below proof, and a propor- 
tlonate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of su roof or wine 
gallon, to be paid by the distiller or importer when withdrawn, and 
collected under the provisions of existing law, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 14, to insert: 

That in addition to the tax under existing law there shall be levied 
and collected upon all perfumes hereafter „ the United 
States containing distilled spirits a tax of $1.10 per wine ion, and 
a proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such wine 

lon. Such tax shall be collected by the collector of customs and 
deposited as internal-reyenue collections, under such rules and = 

ons as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 23, to insert: 
Sung. 301. That in addition to the tax imposed on distilled spirits b 
existing law and under section 300, there shall be levied, 5 
collected, and — on the materials used in the production of such 
spirits after the enactment of this act the following taxes: On all 
grains, cereals, and other solid products and materials a tax of $60 
per 100 pounds, and on all molasses, sirups, and other liquid fermentable 
products and materials a tax of $5 per wine gallon. Every er 
255 any such materials shall keep such records and file such returns 
and bonds, and the tax shall be paid at such times and in such manner, 
and subject to such credits, as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may p be or 
require. nder such rules, regulations, and bonds as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may prescribe, the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
materials used in the production of distilled spirits withdrawn ex- 
clusively for other than beverage purposes or for the fortification of 
pure sweet wines as defined by the act entitled “An act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes,” approved September 8, 1916; but such 
spirits shall not be withdrawn for export except upon the application 
of an accredited representative of a nation at war with the 7 — 1 
German Government, or of any neutral nation, in which application it 
e 5 that such spirits are withdrawn for other than beverage. 

OSES. ‘ 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 


I desire to propose an amend- 


ment, to which I think the chairman of the committee will 
have no objection. In line 20, I move to strike out the word 


“such” and insert the word “distilled,” so as to read “but 
distilled spirits shall not be withdrawn,” and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept that amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. In connection with the amend- 
ment just agreed to, I have prepared a statement which I ask 
may be put in the Recornp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Here are some representative facts about the shipments of rum from 
Boston to Africa: 

The Boston Herald in April, 1916, reported : 

“ For transporting rum from Boston to the west coast of Africa $40,000 
will be received by the owners of the four-masted schooner Fred W. 
Thurlow, which has just completed loading at the Charles River stores. 
The Thurlow will carry more than 200,000 gallons for the natives. She 
is the twelfth ship from the port with a rum cargo in a year. The in- 
crease in the demand for Boston rum is said to be due to the stoppage 
of shipment from England. 
ca as soon as a ng vessel can be procured.” 

he Missionary Herald, October, 1915, said: 
“ Following last month's statement concerning the shipping of rum 
to Portuguese West Africa, we take from a Boston daily this report of the 
continuance of the traffic: ‘ Laden with the fourth cargo of rum, tobacco, 
lumber, and flour that has been shipped from Boston within the past 
few months, the four-masted schooner Florence T. Thurlow sailed 8 
for ports on the west coast of ca. Her shipments included 83 
puncheons, 1,770 kegs, and 392 barrels of rum, 2,09 
290 tierces and 1,018 cases of leaf tobacco, and 
The bark Ruth Stark, which recently arrived from Liverpool, will sail 
with a similar in about two weeks.’ The business seems to be 
growing. Before we throw any more stones at England for her forcing 
of opium on China, we may reflect what the United States is doing by 
fortnightly shipments of rum to Africa.” 

In another issue of the Missionary Herald, after recording the sailing 
of yet other schooners laden with rum, which the lone oremen are 
warned not to drink lest they die in short order, the editor remarks: 
“At each port where it is distributed it will be like the letting loose of 
hell upon the susceptible and unprotected natives.“ 

The Continent of June 26, 1916, says: 

* 5 of spirits from America to Africa, shipped to meet the cut- 
ting off of British shipments because of the war, increased from 1,663,000 
ons for the N ending June 30, 1915, to 5,850,000 for the nine 
months ending „1916.“ 

The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate of May 4. 1918, says: 

“A steamer sailing from Boston a few days ago for the gold coast of 
Africa carried in her cargo, among other things; 7,000,000 drinks of rum. 
Thus the American liquor interests break down what American mis- 
sionaries build up.” 

C. H. Patton, of the American Board, said of rum in a letter dated 
September 30, 1915: “It is without question the greatest foe we fight 
est A Not hethenism, but liquor, is our greatest obstacle.” 

We may well recall the words of . as to this supreme curse 
of Africa, which is also the supreme shame of Europe and America: 
“ May Heaven's richest blessings come upon everyone—English, Ameri- 
can, or Turk—who shall help to heal this open sore of the world.” 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 26, to insert: 


Sec. 302. That no distilled spirits produced after the enactment of this 
act shall be imported into the United States from any foreign country, 
or from the est Indian Islands recently acquired from Denmark 

unless produced 8 the growth of such islands), or from 

‘orto Rico, or the ppine Islands. Under such rules, regulations, 
and bonds as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
of this section shall not apply to distilled spirits 
beverage purposes, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 9, to insert: 

Sec. 303. That at registered distilleries producing alcohol or other 
high-proof spirits packages may be filled with such spirits reduced 
to not less than 100 proof from the receiving cisterns and tax 
paid without pone entered into bonded warehouse. Such Spes may 
also be transi from the receiving cisterns at such distilleries, by 
means of pire lines, direct to storage tanks in the bonded warehouse 

wareho' 


Another ship will leave here with another 


barrels of flour, and 
uantities of pine boards. 


prescribe, the provisions 
imported for other than 


the Treasury, is 
tions relating to the drawin 


ing, brandin 
the kinds ef 


warehouse in the case 
law. 
evenue, 
with the cs phy of the Secretary of the Treasury, ma. e 
distilled ts may hereafter be drawn from receiving cisterns an 
deposited in distillery warehouses without having affixed to the pack- 
ages containing the same distillery warehouse stamps, and such pack- 
ages, when so deposited in warehouse, may be withdrawn therefrom on 
the original gauge where the same have remained in such warehouse 
for a period not exceeding 30 days from the date of deposit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 27, line 23, to change the 
number of the section from 301 to 304; on page 28, line 1, after 
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the words “act is,” to strike out “passed” and insert “ en- 
acted"; in-line 4, after the word “and,” to insert which”; 
in line 5, after “ $1.10,” to insert “(or, if intended for sale for 
beverage purposes, a tax of 82.10)“; in line 7, after the word 
“ gallon,” to strike out “or wine gallon when below proof”; in 
Hne 8, after the word “proof,” to strike out “or wine”; in line 
H, after the word “proceedings,” to strike out “at the time of 
the passage of this act” and insert “on June 1, 1917”; in line 
14, after the word “such,” to strike out delivery“ and insert 
“delivery, to the extent that the amount thus delivered ex- 
ceeds the 50 gallons hereinbefore provided,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 304. That upon all distilled spirits ponies sA or imported into 
the United 9 —— ee je rig —— tax now A law has been 
and. which, on th of bo ga is enacted, are hel 
quantity in 5 —— of j in the aggregate, or by for other 
son, corporation, partn ip, or tion in any quanti and which 
are intended for sale. —.— shall be levied, assessed, coll 5 * paid 
a tax of $1.10 (or, if intended for sale for beverage purposes, a tax of 
$2.10) on each proof 3 and a proportionate 
all fractional pa: such preof gallon: Provided, 
such distilled Wirles in the custody of a court of bankru 
vency proceedings on June 1, 1917. shall be paid by 
the court delivers such: distilled spirits at 
the extent that the amount thus delivered exceeds the 50 gallons 
inbefore provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


p 
xata 


ptey in inso 
the person to whom 


The next amendment was, on page 28, line 16, to change the 


number of the section from: 302 to 305; in line 19, before the: 
word “ gallon,” to strike out wine“ and insert “ proof” ; in line 
20, before the word “gallon,” to strike out “wine” and insert 
Saat ; on page 29, in line 12, after the words “act is,” to 
strike out “passed” and’ insert. “enacted: Provided, That this 
tax shall not apply to gin produced by the redistillation of a pure 


time: of such 9 | 
re- 


by a retailer al 


| 


i 


| 


g wines, and artificial 
rted nb the Unit 


carbonated 
. — and 


9 and paid under the provisions o Boien law. 

Whoever has ion of an mpty cask or ckage which 
ih n used for e arti 2 le under this section or 
under subdivision (a) or (e) of section 402 of the art en “An ac 
to increase the revenue, and for other * September 


1916; and on 8 the iy or enoting 8 of 
oa has not been e 3 or — ope or reuses 
mgr thereon any such stamp or mark p. - 


ously so used, shall for each such offense be fined not less than $100 
nor more than eaget or oned not more than one year, or 
both; and all such casks o „ and their eir. contents, in e case 
of reuse, shall be ctostelted te the United States. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PRRTAN ] is absent, being, as I understand, at 
the War Department on departmental business. He has been 
sent for. My understanding is that he wanted to be heard upon 
these wine provisions, and I therefore ask that this matter be 
temporarily passed over until he can return to the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senater from California: 
nas not indicated to me any desire to be heard nor expressed any 
wish that this section go over. I will ask the Senator from 
Ohio if he has expressed any such desire to him? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can simply say that the Senator from 
California came to me the other day while he was in the Cham- 
ber and said it was thought that these provisions would be taken 


up. and he was very anxious that they be not taken up at that 


spirit over juniper berries and other aromatics,” so as to make 


the clause read: 

Sec. 305. That in addition to the tax now imposed or im 
act on distilled spirits there shall be levied, assessed, —— 
pv 5 aL fr: oe 2 K oie all distilled spirits 
rate on al actio of eara; proot gan m on a 
or wine hereafter r refin —5 in such manner, — 


all mixtures hereafte: uced 15 . manner. e tray 
rectifying, purifying, ning, or mixing the same is a er within 
on 


the meaning of secti Revised Statutes, as amended, and on 
all such articles In the on of the rectifier on the day this act 
fs enacted: Provided, That this tax shall not ap 


the redistillation of a pure spirit over juniper 
matics. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30. line 20, after the words 
“less than,” to strike out 8500 and” and insert 5250 and 
not more than. $1,000 or,” so as to make the clause read: 


Any person Bt nba À any of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed to be guilty a misdemeanor and ay 5 shall be 
fined not less than 8250 and not more than 51.000 Imprisoned not 
more than two years. He shall, in addition, be table t to double the tax 
evaded, the same to be recovered, together with the tax, on any bond 
given. by him as rectifier. 

The amendment was agreed: to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 5, to change the 
number of the section from “303” to 308“; in the same line, 
after the words “after the,” to strike out passage and insert 
* enactment ”; and in line 12, after the words “ tax of,” to strike 
out “ $1.25" and insert“ $1.50,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 308. That on and after the enactment of this act there shail be 
levied and collected on all beer, lager beer, ale, porter, and other 
similar fermented liquor, containing one-half per cent or more of alcohol 
brewed or manufactured and Saas or stored in warehouse, or meas 
for consumption or sale, within the United States, by whatever name 
such Mates may be called, in addition to the tax now imposed by law, 
a tax of 30 for every barrel containing not more than $1 gallons, 


and at a like rate for — paguani or for the fractional parts 
a barrel authorized and denn by la rl 


The amendment was . 
Tha next amendment was, on page 34. after line 7, to insert: 


Suc. 310. (a) That (1) upon all still wines, including vermuth, 
2 1 wi cordials, artificial or imitation wines or compounds sold as 

il wine, which contain more than 14 per cent of absolute e 
and which are hereafter. removed from customhouse for sale or con- 
sumption, and (2) upon all of the above which are fortified or 
which contain any product fortified with, grape brandy or wine spirits, 
and which are herenfter produced in the United States and remov 
from the place of . or oo bended premises, for sale or 
consumption, there nd collected, in addition to the tax 
now im by law upon such articles, a tax ‘of irae? on each eee 
gallon, and a proportionate tax at a rate on all fractional parts 
sci sock . 1 1 to be levied, collected, and pala under the pro- 

0 

(b) Upon 65 * of ‘the articles enumerated in subdivision (a) which 
are hereafter produced in the Bnited States and 9 are not fortified 
with. or do not contain any product fortified with, grape brandy or wine 
spirits, and which are removed. from oe paa of manufacture or. from 
bond 4 45 and (2) al all of the articles 


ed p ses for sale or 1 
enumerated in subd (a) conta —— not more than 14 cent 
of absolute alcohol, and which are removed from customhouse, place of 


manufacture, or bonded premises for sale or consumption, wee shall be 
ee ana: Se in addition to the tax now imposed by law upon 
a tax equivalent to the internal-revenue tax benin Pere Sm: 
hog to be leyied, collected, and paid under wie proyisions 
of pose ya law. 


of 


time. I therefore assume that he wanted to be heard upon the 
subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ves. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think a part of this bill ought to 
go over when the chairman of the committee has not been re- 
quested to have it go ever. We shall never get through with 
this bill if such a procedure is permitted. Let this paragraph 
be considered, and when the bill comes into the Senate it will 
again be open to amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, Mr. President, that probably would 
take up more time than to let the matter go over, for we would 
then have to have a reconsideration. I will say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that I feel very much as he does about this 
matter. I think Senators who are interested in sections of this 
bill ought to stay here and not request their colleagues to asic 
that matters be passed over for them; but I do know with 
reference to the Senator from California that he has shown very 
great interest in this section, 

Mr. PENROSE. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And knowing his deep interest in the mat- 
ter, I rather feel constrained to let it go over for him. It is, 
however, a bad precedent, and I hope we shall not be compelled 
to repeat it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether the Senator from California is absent on official busi- 
ness or is out on the river bank watching a prize fight? 

Mr. POMEREND. Well, now, Mr. President, I just made the 
statement that I was advised that the Senator from California 
was at the War Department on departmental business. His 
office was communicated with and the request made that they 
immediately get in touch with him. That is the extent of my 
information on the subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator from Ohio know whether 
the Senator from California intends to return to the Chamber 
this afternoon? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, I am not “my brother's 
keeper.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, the Senator seems to be his brother’s 
supervisor or messenger in some way, and I thought maybe he 
could account for his movements. 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President. I simply did for the 
Senator from California what I would for any other Senator 
in a matter which was about to come up. I stated a moment 
ago that the Senator from California came to me, perhaps two 
or three days ago when this bill was under consideration and 
if was expected at that time that the wine schedule would be 
taken. up, and he expressed himself as being very anxious not 
to have it then taken up. T assumed, therefore, that he wanted 
to be heard upon the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us not take any more time on this. 
feel that I ought to accede to the request. 

Mr. PENROSE. I merely wish to state that, realizing the 
impartial and ‘judicial spirit in which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia approaches this schedule, I will not make any objection. 


I 
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Perhaps we will have an illuminating, unselfish contribution 
as to the character of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Sections 310, 311, 312, and 313 all should 
go over, as they all involve the wine schedule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
section 311 has been agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, then, if that section has been 
agreed to. The other three sections, however, involve the wine 
schedule, and I suppose they will have to go over under the 
request made on behalf of the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sections 310, 312, and 313 
will be passed over, if there be no objection. The Chair hears 
none. 

The Secretary Semester the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the next amendment, the one at the top of page 44, was passed 
over at the instance of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harp- 
WICK]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I myself desire that that section go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there be no objection, the 
section will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secrerary. On page 50, under the heading of “War 
excise taxes,” after “Section 600,“ the committee propose to 
strike out all that remains on page 50 and to insert 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has once 
been read. Those in favor of the amendment will say 
“aye "—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask that that section 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin suggests that section 600 be passed over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do that because Senators who are 
absent have requested to have that section passed over should 
it be called up when they were not here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the automobile section? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. It was under discussion, as 
the Senator will remember, at the time an adjournment was 
taken when the Senate was last considering committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object to the section going over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I do not think objection ought to be 
made—— : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said I did not object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that, and I am not ad- 
dressing myself to the Senator’s observation so much as I am 
to the observation made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose]. It has been the custom here in the Senate that when 
paragraphs which were controverted were reached they have 
gone over upon request, and I am rather weary of this constant 
nagging of Senators who ask to have paragraphs passed over. 
No progress will be made by dealing with this matter in that 


way. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin the section indicated will be passed over. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 51, after line 23, to strike out: 


graphophones, e talking machines, and records used in 
nection ma aay musi 
porter, a perce Hn 


porter thereof, a tax equivalent 
So sold; an 

(f) Upon all yachts, pleasure boats, motor boats, or other remeis 
not u or intended to be used for trade, sold by the manufacturer, 
builder, or eer: a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for 
which so sold; and. 


And insert: 


(b) That on the day this act takes effect, and thereafter on July 1 
in each year, and also at the time. of the origi nal a new 
ere by_a user, if = — other date than July 1, there shall be levied, 

coll à ae upon the use of yachts, pleasure boats, 
power Dente: and calling ts, of over 5 net onie and motor boats with 
ed engines, not used exclusively for trade or national defense, or not 
built according to plans and specifications approved by the Navy Depart- 


ment, an excise tax to be based on each yacht or boat, at rates as 


follows; Yachts. pleasure boats, power boats, motor boats with fixed 
engines, an boats, of over 5 net tons, length not over 50 fee 
50 cents for each foot, length over 50 feet and not over 100 feet, = 
for each f length over 100 . — 82 for each foot; motor boats of 
not over 5 u ———— with flxed engines, 85. 

In determi with ax ee of Seek ye yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, 
— cma 112 — engines, and sailing boats, the measurement o 
over- 


length shall govern. 

In the case of a tax imposed at the time of the original purchase 
of a new boat on any other date than July 1, the amount to be pald 
shall be the game number of twelfths of the amount of oe tax as the 
number of endar months, including the month of sale, remaining 
prior to the following July 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 19. to insert 
“Sec. 601. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected. and 
paid“; in line 22, before the word Upon,” to strike out “(g)” 
and insert “(a)”; in line 24, after the word “ fishing,” to strike 
out “rods” and insert “rods and”; in line 25, after the word 
“reels,” to strike out “and lines”; on page 54. line 1. after the 
words „. playing | cards,” to insert “and children’s toys and 
games”; in line 8, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out 
“five” and insert “two”; in line 4, before the word“ Upon,” 
to strike out “(h)” and insert “(b)”; in line 5, after the word 
“cosmetics,” to strike out “vaselines, petrolatums“ and insert 
2 petroleum jellies”; in line 9, after the word “ distinguished,” 
to insert “upon all of the above which are”; in line 10, after 
the word “applied,” to insert “or intended to be used or ap- 
plied ” ; in line 13. before the words “ per centum,” to strike out 
“five” and insert two“; in line 15, before the word “ Upon,” 
to strike out “(i)” and insert „(e)“; in line 19, before the words 
“ of this,” to strike out eight“ and insert “ fourteen”; on page 
55, line 7, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out “ five ” 
and insert “two”; after line 8, to strike out “(j) Upon all 
chewing gum or substitute therefor sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the 
price for which so sold“; and after line 11 to insert (d) Upon 
all cameras sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer a 
tax equivalent to 2 per cent of the price for which so sold,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Src, —.— That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid— 

K Upon all tennis oh eg golf clubs, base ball bats, lacrosse sticks, 
— N Sar aree includ: — 5 h 5 4 1 pores 
8 boards ‘and Piece { ies 


ces, dice, games and pase of games, 
except e. and iidem. s 8 an mes, sold by the manu- 
facturer, cer, or 5 a tax equivalent to 2 per cent of the 
price . which so sold; and 


mes „ essences, extracts, tollet waters, cosmetics, 
petroleum jet es, hair oils, pomades, hair dressings, hair restoratives, 
th and mouth washes, dentifrices, tooth pastes, aromatic 

SES pa soaps and powders, or any similar substance, article, or 
ess on iy whatsoever name known or distinguished, upon all of 
he shore which are — or applied or intended to be used or applied 
paa toilet upon and which are sold by the manufacturer, importer, 
pa phate pate tax equivalent’to 2 per cent of the price for which so 


Pra Upon all pills, tablets, powders, tinctures, troches or lozenges 
sirups, medicinal cordials or bitters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, | 
ments, are ee pastes, drops, waters (except those taxed ihe 
der section 314 of this act), essences, spirits, olls, and all medicinal 
preparations, wich cli compositions whatsoever, the manufacturer 
or producer of which ims to have any private formula, secret, or 
occult art for £ prepay reparing the same, or or to have 
any — — mig or "u le to the making or preparing the same, or 
which are prepared, ut vended, or exposed for sale under any 
letters patent or trade-mark, or which, if p by any formula, 
d out or secompentied to ‘the public 
—.— or P "articles e. thereof as 3 cines 
artie. 


(4) Upon an cameras sold by the manufacturer, producer, or ims 
porter, a tax equivalent to 2 per cent of the price for which so sold. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 15, to change the 
number of the section from 601“ te 602“; in the same line, 
after the word “ producer,” to strike out “ builder”; in line 17, 
after the word hundred,“ to insert “and one”; and in line 
21, after the word “ Such,” to strike out “return” and insert 
“returns,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 602, That each manufacturer, producer, or importer of any of 
the articles enumerated in section 601 shall make 3 returns under 
oath in duplicate and oy the taxes imposed on such articles by this 
title to the collector ternal revenue for the district in which fs 
located the principal place of business. Such returns shall contain 
such informa and be made at such ti and in such manner as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with approval of the Secretary 
of the „ may by regulations prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 24, to strike 
3 

n all articles enumerated in subdivisions w; 1 22K 
E ten i), 22 Go), We or, 3) par 7 5 600, which on th „ 
tor sale by any 


ration, 
pone oy or association — 5 than a retailer who 0 fan 
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wholesaler, and upon. all such articles which between April 6, 1917, 
and the day this act is passed, both inclusive, have been sold to, and 
on the day this act is passed are held and intended for sale by, a 
retailer who is not also a wholesaler, there shall be levied, a 1 
collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price paid there- 
for. This tax shall be paid by the person, corporation, partnership, or 
association so holding such articles. No tax shall be imposed under 
section 600 upon any article upon which a tax is impo: under this 


section, 

The taxes imposed by this section shall be assessed, collected, and 
paid in the same manner as provided in section 1102 in the case of 
additional taxes upon articles upon which the tax imposed by exisiting 


law has been paid. 
in This section shall be construed to impose a tax upon ar- 


Nothin 
ticles sold anā delivered prior to May 9, 1917, where the title is re- 


served in the vendor as security for the payment of the purchase money. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 24, in the headline 
“Title VII—War tax on admissions and dues,” in line 24, 
after the word “ admissions,” to strike out “and dues.” 

The amendment was agreed to. r 

Tho next amendment was, in section 700, page 56, line 25, 
after the words “first day of,” to strike out “ June”; on page 
57, line 1, after the word “ paid,” to insert “(a)”; in the same 
line, after the word “tax,” to strike out “equivalent to” and 
insert of”; in line 3, after the word“ admission,” to strike out 
“or subscription”; in the same line, after the word “place,” 
to insert “including admission by season ticket or subscrip- 
tion”; in line 4, after the word “person,” to strike out “ ad- 
mitted” and insert “making such payment: Provided, That 
the tax on admission of children where an admission charge 
for such children is made shall in every case be 1 cent”; in 
line 7, after the word “and,” to insert (b)“; in line 12, after 
the words “person so,” to strike out “admitted” and insert 
“admitted; and (e) a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or frac- 
tion thereof paid for admission to any public performance for 
profit at any cabaret or other similar entertainment to which 
the charge for admission is wholly or in part included in the 
price paid for refreshment, service, or merchandise; the amount 
paid for such admission to be computed under rules prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, such tax to be paid by the 
person paying for such refreshment, service, or merchandise; 
and, in addition to the above, (d) upon tickets of admission 
to theaters, operas, and other places of amusement, sold at news 
stands, hotels, and places other than the ticket offices of such 
theaters, operas, or other places of amusement, at not to exceed 
50 cents in excess of the sum of the established price therefor 
at such ticket offices plus the amount of any tax imposed under 
clause (a) of this section, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the 
amount of such excess, and if sold for more than 50 cents in 
excess of the sum of such established price plus the amount of 
any tax imposed under clause (a) of this section, a tax equiva- 
lent to 30 per cent of the whole amount of such excess, such 
taxes to be paid by the person, corporation, partnership, or 
association selling such tickets; and, in addition to the above, 
(e) a tax equivalent to 50 per cent of the amount for which 
the proprietors, managers, or employees of any opera house, 
theater, or other place of amusement sell or dispose of tickets 
or cards of admission in excess of the regular or established 
price or charge therefor, such tax to be paid by the person, 
corporation, partnership, or association selling such tickets“; 
on page 58, line 24, after the word “holder,” to strike out 
“Provided, That the tax on admission of children under 12 


Fears of age where an admission charge is made shall in every 


case be 1 cent”; on page 59, line 3, after the words “ which is 
5,” to strike out “cents” and insert “cents, or in the case of 
moving-picture shows the maximum charge for admission to 
which is 25 cents“; and in line 9, after the words “ agricultural 
fairs,” to strike out “all the proceeds of which inure exclu- 
sively for agricultural purposes” and insert “nor in respect 
to admissions to bona fide chautauguas and lyceum courses 
which sre contracted for and guaranteed by local companies, 
associations, or individuals,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 700. That from and after the Ist day of „ 1917, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid (a) a tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or fracticn thereof of the amount paid for admission to 


any place, including admission by season ticket or subscription, to be 
i 

pa car the person making such payment: Provided, That the tax on 

adm 0) 


m of children where an admission ove for such children is 
made shall in every case be 1 cent; and (b) a tax of 5 cents for each 
admission of each person . in the case of a bona fide employee 
and children under 12 years of age and municipal officers on official 
business) admitted free to anv place for admission to which a charge is 
made, to be paid by the person so admitted; and (c) a tax of 1 cent 
for each 10 cents or fraction thereof paid for admission to any public 
performance for profit at any cabaret or other similar entertainment to 
which the charge for admission is wholly or in part included in the 
price paid for refreshment, service, or merchandise; the amount d 
for such admission to be computed under rules prescribed by the Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, such tax to be paid by the person paying for such refresh- 
ment, service, or merchandise ; and, in addition to the above, (d) upon 


tickets of admission to theaters, operas, and other places of amuse- 
ment, sold at news stands, hotels, and places other than the ticket offices 
of such theaters, operas, or other places of amusement at not to exceed 
50 cents in excess of the sum of the . therefor at such 
ticket offices plus the amount of any tax impo under clause (a) of 
this section, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the amount of such ex- 

and if sold for more than 50 cents in excess of the sum of such 
established grire plus the amount of any tax im under clause (a) 
of this section, a tax equivalent to 30 per cent of tbe whole amount 
of such excess, such taxes to be paid by the person, et oar part- 
nership, or association selling such tickets; and, in addition to the 
above, te) a tax equivaient to 50 per cent of the amount for which the 
proprietors, managers, or employees of ay 1 house, theater, or 
other place of amusement sell or dispose of tickets or cards of admis- 
sion in excess of the regular or established price or chargo therefor, 
such tax io be paid by the person, corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation selling such tickets. In the case of persons having the perma- 
nent use of boxes or seats in an opera house or any place of amuse- 
ment or a lease for tne use ot such box or seat in such òpera house or 
place of amusement there shal] be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the amount for which a similar box 
or seat is sold for performance or exhibition at which the box or seat 
is used or reserved by cr for the lessee or holder. These taxes shall 
not be imposed in the case of a place the maximum charge for admis- 
sion to which is 5 cents, or in the-case of moving-pieture shows the 
maximum charge for admission to which is 25 cents. 

No tax shall be levied under this title in respect to any admissions 
all the proceeds of which inure exclusively to the benefit of religious, 
educational, cr charitable institutions, societies, or o; zations, or 
admissicns to agricultural fairs nor in re: to admissions to bona 
fide Chautauquas and Lyceum courses which are contracted for and 
guaranteed by local companies, associations, or individuals. 

The term “ admission” as used in this title includes seats and tables, 
reserved or otherwise, and other similar accommodations, and the 
charges made therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

Sec, 701. That from and after the Ist day of June, 1917, there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 10 per cent 
of any amount paid as dues or membership fees (except initiation fees) 


to ang social, athletic, or srorting club or organization; such taxes to 
be paid by the person making such payments. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 24, to change the 
number of the section from “ 702” to “ 701”; in line 25, after the 
word “ such,” to strike out “admissions, dues, or fees” and in- 
sert admission“; and, on page 60, line 2, after the word “ hun- 
dred,” to strike out “ or 701,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 701. That every person, corporation, partnership, or association 
(a) receiving any payments for such admission shall collect the amount 
of the tax imposed by section 700 from the person making such payments, 
or (b) admitting any person free to any place for admission to which a 
charge is made shall collect the amount of the tax imposed by section 
700 from the person so admitted, and (c) in either case shall make 
returns and payments of the amounts so collected, at the same time and 
in the same manner as provided in section 503 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. > z 

The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 9, to insert: 

Every person, corporation, partnership, or association, Hable to the 
tax imposed by subdivision (a) or (e) of section 700, shall make monthly 
returns under oath in duplicate and pay the tax imposed by such sub- 
divisions to the collector of internal revenue for the district in which is 
located the principal place of business. Such returns shall contain 
such information and be made at such times and in such manner as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may by regulation prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Title VIII.— 
War-stamp taxes,” in section 800, page 60, line 21, after the 
words “day of,” to strike out “June”; on page 61, line 4, 
after the words written or,” to strike out“ printed“ and insert 
„printed“ with a comma; in line 5, after the word “ signs,” to 
strike out “or issues” and insert “issues, sells, removes, con- 
signs, or ships”; in line 7, before the word “ issued,” to strike 
out “or”; and in the same line, after the word “issued,” to 
insert “ sold, removed, consigned, or shipped,” so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 800. That on and after the 1st day of , 1917, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, for and in respect of the several bonds, 
debentures, or certificates of stock and of indebtedness, and other docu- 
ments, instruments, matters, and things mentioned and described in 
Schedule A of this title, or for or in respect of the vellum, parchment, 
or paper upon which such instruments, matters, or things, or any of 
them are written or printed, by any person, corporation, partnership, or 
association who makes, signs, issues, sells, removes, consigns, or ships 
the same, or for whose use or benefit the same are made, signed, issued, 
sold, removed, consigned, or shipped, the several taxes specified in such 
schedule. à 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 801, page 61, line 12, 
after the word “ State,” to insert “ Territory, or the District of 
Columbia“; and in line 19, after the word“ their,” to strike out 
“ shareholders ” and insert shareholders, or by mutual ditch or 
irrigating companies,” so as to make the section read: 


* Sec. 801. That there shall not be taxed under this title any bond, 
note, or other instrument, issued by the United States, or by any fore 

Government, or by any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
or local subdivision thereof, or municipal or other corporation exercis- 
ing the taxing power, when issued in the exercise of a strictly govern- 
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mental, taxing, or .municipal 
cooperative building and loan associations which are organized an 
operated exciusively for the benefit of their members and make loans 
only to their shareholders, or by mutual ditch or irrigating companies, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 802, page 61, line 21, after 
“Sec. 802.“ to strike out“ That whoever makes, signs, issues, or 
receives, or causes to be made, signed, or issued, any instrument, 


function; or stocks and bonds issued byi 


document, or paper of any kind or description whatsoever, with-] | 


out the tax thereon being duly paid, is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction ‘thereof shall pay a fine of not more than 
$100, at the discretion of the court, for each such offense” and 
insert: 


That whoeyer— 


duly paid; > 
(b) Consigns or ships, or causes to be consigned or shipped, — 
ft the full 3 


tax 

being duly paid; 

(d) Makes use of an adhesive stamp to denote any tax 8 
* title jo eae canceling or obliterating such stamp as prescri! 

section 50 

Is guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall pay 
a fine of not more than $100 for each offense. 

So as to make the sectien read: 

Sec. 802. That whoever— 

(a) Makes, signs. issues, or accepts, or causes to be made, sign 
issued, or accepted, any instrument, document, or paper of any kin 
or description whatsoever without the full amount of tax ereon 


deing duly ad; 

U) Consigns or ships, or causes to be consigned or shipped, b; — 

— pont any parcel, package, or article without t the full . — of tax 
ng du $ 

c) 3 or imports and sells, or offers for sale, or causes 
to be manufactured or imported and sold, or offered for sale, any y- 
in carte pacas or other article without the full amount of tax 

uly paid; 

(d) Makes use of an adhesive stamp to denote any tax imposed by 
215 — — 8 canceling or obliterating such stamp as prescribed 

section $ 

Is guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall pay a 
fine of not more than $100 for each offense. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 803, page 62, line 22, 
after “(a),” to strike out: 

Forges or counterfeits any stamp, dle, plate, or other article, or any 
part t „ which ts provided. made, or used in pursuance of this 

e; 

(b) Forges, counterfeits, or resembles the impression, or any part 
thereof, of any such stamp, die, plate, or other article, upon any vel- 
lum, parchment, or paper; 

any such 


e) Stamps or marks any vellum, parchment, or paper with 
EGA or ee 9 die, plate, or — — article, or part 


aereos ae intent to defraud the United States of any tax 
y s e; 

(d) Utters, sells, or exposes for sale any velum, parchment, or 
pa k art — 8 of any such counter- 
e 


Staton, the use of any stamp, ri Paes or other article, provided, made, 

On page 63, line 17, before the word Fraudulently,” to 
strike out “(f)”; in line 18, before the word “writing,” to 
strike out “or”; in the same line, after the word “ writing,” 
to insert “package, or article”; in line 22, before the word 
“Fraudulently,” to strike out “(g)” and insert (b)“; in line 
28, before the word “ writing,” to strike out or“; in the same 
line, after the word “ writing,” to insert “ package, or article”; 
in line 25, before the word “ any,” to insert (1)“; on page 64, 
line 1, after the word “ article,” to strike out “ which has been 
provided, made, or used in pursuance of this title, or”; in line 
4, before the word “ writing,” to strike out “or”; in the same 
line, after the word “ writing,” to insert “package, or article”; 
in line 5, after the word “title,” to insert “or (2) any adhesive 
stamp or the impression of any stamp, die, plate, or other arti- 
cle of insufficient value; or (8) any forged or counterfeit 
Stamp, or the impression of any forged or counterfeited stamp, 
die, plate, or other article“; in line 10, before the word “ will- 
fully,” to strike out “(h)” and insert “(c)”; in line 16, before 
the word “ Knowingly,” to strike out “(i)” and insert (d)“; 
in line 19, after the word “instrument,” to strike out “or 
writing” and insert Writing, package, or article“; after line 
20, to strike out (J) Causes, or procures to be done, any acts 
specified in this section; or”; after line 22, to strike out “(k) 
Knowingly and willfully aids, abets, or assists in committing 
any act specified in this section”; on page 65, line 4, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “shall also forfeit any such forged 
or counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other article and the 
vellum, parchment, or paper upon which it is placed or im- 


pressed und insert “any such reused, canceled, or counterfeit 
stamp and the yellum, parchment, document, paper, package, or 
article upon which it is placed or impressed shall be forfeited 
to the United States,“ so as to make the section read: 


Src. 803. That whoever— 

(a) Fraudulently cuts, tears, or removes from any vellum, parch- 
ment, „Instrument, writing, package, or article, upon which any 
tax is this le, any adhesive stamp or the impression of 


any . die, late, or other article provided, made, or used in pur- 
joins, fixes, or 


which any tax is im by this title, (1) any adhesive stamp, or the 
‘of any p, die, plate, or other article, which been 

cut, torn, or removed from any other vellum, agra renege sey , instru- 

ment, writing, pans or article upon which any tax sed by 

tile — 4 or (2) any adhesive stamp or the impression of stamp, 
or 


an 
(3) an forged or 
t stamp, or the impression of any forged 2 pates o — 


the same to 
willfully buys, sells, offers for sale, or = away, any such washed or 
resto stamp to any person for use, or kno . 

(d) Knowingly and without lawful excuse e burden of proof of 
such excuse on accused) has in possession any washed, re- 
stored, or vellum, 


stamp, which has been removed from any 
parchment, paper, instrument, writing, package, or article, 

Is guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $L , or by imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both, in the on of the court, and any such reused, 
canceled, or 833 stamp eee “rs nara 3 133 

per, pa, or article upon -w! sp or impressed shal 
Forfeited fo the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 804, page 65, line 13, after 
the word “ the,” to strike out “ person” and insert “ person, cor- 
poration, partnership, or association“; in line 14, after the word 
“stamp,” to insert “or cause to be written or stamped”; in 
line 16, before the word “ name,” to insert “or its“; in line 17, 
after the word “used,” to insert “ Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe such other method for 
the cancellation of such stamps as he may deem expedient” ; and, 
in line 20, after the word “expedient,” to strike out“ Whoever 
fraudulently makes use of an adhesive stamp to denote any tax 
imposed by this title without so effectually canceling and ob- 
literating such stamp, except as before mentioned, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine of not 
exceeding $500, or be imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both, at the discretion of the court,” so as to make the section 
read: 


Sec. 804. That whenever an adhesive stamp is used for denoting any 
imposed by this title, except as hereinafter provided, the person 
corporation, partnership, or association using or affixing the same shall 
write or stamp or cause to be or stamped thereupon the initials 
of his or its name and the date upon which the same is attached or 
used, so that the same may not a be used: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe such other method for the 
cancellation of such stamps as he may deem expedient. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 805. That whenever the stamp required by law has not been 
affixed to any instrument at the proper time, any party having an in- 
terest therein and subsequently desirous of affixing such stamp to said 
instrument, or; if said instrument be lost, to a copy thereof, may appear 
before the collecter of internal revenue of the proper district, who shall 
3 the parmons of the price of the ar eg stamp and of a penalty of 
$10, and, where the whole amount of the tax denoted by the stamp 
required shall exceed the sum of $50, on payment also of interest, at 
the rate of 6 per cent on said tax from the day on which such stamp 
ought to have been ed, affix the proper stamp te such instrument 
or copy, and note n the margin thereof the date of his so doing 
and the fact that su enalty has been paid; and the same shall there- 
5 gts be deemed and held to be as valid, to all intents and purnores as 

stamped when made or : Provided further, That w 
appear to said collector, upon oath or otherwise, to his satisfaction, that 
any such"instrument has not been duly stamped, at the time of making 
or issuing the . by reason of accident, mistake, inadvertence, or 
urgent necessity, and without any willful design to defraud the United 
States of the 22 or to evade or delay the payment thereof, then 
and in such case, if such instrument, or, if the original be lost, a copy 
thereof, duly certified by the officer having charge of any record in 
which such original is required to be recorded, or otherwise duly proven 
to the satisfaction of the collector, shall, within 12 calendar months 
after the making or issuing thereof, be brought to the said collector 
of internal revenue te be stamped, and the stamp tax chargeable thereon 
shall — 5 „ the said collector may remit the penalty aforesaid and 
cause such instrument to be duly stamped. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 11, to change the 
number af the section from S06" to * 805”; in the same line, 
before the word That,“ to insert “(a)”; in line 16, after the 
word “affixing,” to strike out “and cancellation“; in line 18, 
after the word “ expedient,” to strike out “ the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue”; in line 20 to insert “(b) The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue; on page 68, line 3, after the words In- 


ternal Revenue,” to strike out “ The adhesive stamps used in the 


6100 


payment of the tax levied in Schedule A of this title shall be 
furnished for sale by the several collectors of internal revenue, 
who shall sell and deliver them at their face value to all persons 
applying for the same, except officers or employees of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service: Provided, That such collectors may sell 
and deliver such stamps in quantities of not less than $100 of 
face value, with a discount of 1 per cent, except as otherwise 
provided in this title“; and after line 11 to insert (e) AH in- 
ternal-revenue laws relating to the assessment and collection of 
taxes are hereby extended to and made a part of this title, so 
far as applicable, for the purpose of collecting stamp taxes 
omitted through mistake or fraud from any instrument, docu- 
ment, paper, writing, parcel, package, or article named herein,” 
so ns to make the section read: 


Sec. 805. (a) That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause 
to be prepared and distributed for the payment of the taxes prescribed 
in this title suitable stamps denoting the tax on the document, articles, 
or thing to which the same may be affixed, and shall prescribe such 
method for the er of said stamps in substitution for or in addition 
to the method provided in this title as he may deem ient. 

(bd) The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to procure any of the stam 
provided for in this title by contract whenever such stamps can not Be 
specdily prepared by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; but this 
authority shall expire on the Ist day of 3 1918, except as to im- 
printed stamps fürnished under contract, authorized by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

(e) All internal-revenue laws relating to the assessment and coilec- 
tion of taxes are hereby extended to and made a part of this title, so 
far as applicable, for the purpose of collecting stamp taxes omitted 
through mistake or fraud from any instrument, document, paper, writ- 
ing, parcel, package, or article named herein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 18, to change the 
number of the section from “807” to “806”; in line 22, after 
the words “ United States,“ to strike out Each“ and insert 
“The Postmaster General may require each”; in line 23, after 
the word “ postmaster,” to strike out “ shall be held accountable 
under his official ” and insert“ to give additional or increased“; 
in line 25, after the- word “and,” to insert “each such post- 
master“; and on page 69, line 6, after the word “ collections,” 
to strike out “ Provided, That adhesive stamps shall be sold by 
postmasters at their face value without discount,” so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 806. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall furnish 
to the Postmaster General without prepayment a suitable quantity of 
adhesive stamps to be distributed to and kept on sale by the various 
postmasters in the United States. The Postmaster General may require 
each such postmaster to give additional or increased bond as postmaster 
for the value of the stamps so furnished, and each such postmaster shall 
deposit the receipts from the sale of such stamps to the credit of and 
render accounts to the Postmaster General at such times and in such 
form as he may by regulations prescribe. The Postmaster General shall 
at least once monthly transfer all collections from this source to the 
‘Treasury as internal-revenue collections, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 9, to change the 
number of the section from “808” to 807“; in line 19. after 
the word “hand,” to strike out “The collectors shall supply 
their deputies with a sufficient quantity of such stamps and may 
sell to other parties within their respective districts who may 
make application therefor adhesive stamps upon the same terms 
allowed by law or under the regulations of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, who is hereby authorized to make such 
other regulations, not inconsistent herewith, for the security of 
the United States and the better accommodation of the public, 
in relation to the matters hereinbefore mentioned, as he may 
judge necessary and expedient”; and on page 70, line 4, after 
the word “ may,” to strike out “also,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 807. That the collectors of the several districts shall furnisn 
without prepayment to any assistant treasurer or designated depositary 
of the United States located in their re: tive collection districts a 
suitable quantity of adhesive stamps for sale. In such cases, the collec- 
tor may require a bond, with sufficient sureties, to an amount equal to 
the value of adhesive stamps so furnished, conditioned for the faith- 
ful return, whenever so required, of all „ or amounts undisposed 
of, and for the payment monthly of all quantities or amounts sold or 
not remaining on hand. The Secretary of the Treasury may from time 
to time make such regulations as he may find necessary to insure the 
safekeeping or prevent the illegal use of all such adhesive stamps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from North 
Carolina how long he expects the Senate to remain in session. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to go on until 6 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection myself to the particular 
clauses in the bill that are being considered now; I do not know. 
that anyone has; but I can not very well, myself, be here that 
long. I wish to make inquiries about some of the amendments 
that are coming soon, for instance, when we get to page 78. 
Could we not have an understanding that when we reach that 
page we will stop for the day? That will go to Title IX, war 
estate tax. I have not looked it all through, but I think that 


i 
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will finish the stamp taxes. These which are mere matters of 
form may as well be passed upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not like to agree to stop at page 
78, because I think we can reach 78, in all probability, in the 


next 10 minutes. If the Senator, however, does not desire that 
title to be taken up this afternoon, I would be very glad to let 
it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator I have been follow- 
ing the Secretary as well as I can. Sometimes it is difficult to 
do it, because he hurries through a little more rapidly than one 
can follow him. I have not been interrupting the reading on 
some of the matters that have already been passed upon, but 
they seem to suggest several things for consideration. I am 
laboring under the impression that probably there has been an 
n that we shall consider first the committee amend- 
men 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what we are doing now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire whether there has been such 
an agreement made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is an order of the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the chairman has passed over 
section 3, owing to my absence and the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. JoHNnson], who is out of town to-day on public business. 
I desire to acknowledge the courtesy. I further desire to ‘say 
that important business called me from the Senate to the Sec- 
retary of War, where I met my colleagues, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], on like business, and I was not present at any 
entertainment at the Sylvan Theater. However, the perform- 
ance does not begin until 5 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I inquire of the Senator what is the per- 
formance? A 

Mr. PHELAN. There is an exhibition of the manly art of 
self-defense, which at this time is quite appropriate. I think 
it is under the auspices of the District War Service Commission 
and is for the recreation of soldiers. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wondering if the Senator knew that 
that is the reason why there are so few Senators here this 
afternoon attending to business. ‘ 

Mr. PHELAN. I will not do my colleagues the injustice ef 
intimating anything of that kind. I may say, however. that I 
just passed the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] going in that direction. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Schedule A.— 
Stamp taxes,” on page 70, line 10, after the words “the {first 
day of,” to strike out “ June,” so as to make the clause read: 

1. Bonds of indebtedness: Bonds, debentures, or certificates of in- 
debtedness issued on and after the Ist day of - 1917. by any 
person, corporation, partnership, or association, on each $100 at face 
value or fraction thereof, 5 cents: Provided, That every renewal of 
the foregoing shall be taxed as a new issue: Provided further, That 
when a bond conditioned for the repayment or payment of money is 

ven in a penal sum greater than the debt secured, the tax shall be 

sed upon the amount secured, 
. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire about this amend- 
ment. It happens several times. When does the Senator from 
North Carolina expect to fill the blank? 

Mr. SIMMONS.’ It can not be filled until we are about to 
pass the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. We can not fill the blank after we pass the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said it need not be filled until just before 
we are ready to pass it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why will we be more certain about it then 
than now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. - Because we do not know when the bill will 
be passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will not know just before we pass it when 
it will be passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We might put in instead of the ist of June 
the Ist of September. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I do not understand that there is any 
way by which it can be told at any time just when the bill will 
be passed. 

Mr. LODGE. What date does the Senator propose? 3 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to put in a date with ref- 
erence to its passage. ¥ 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are only considering committee amend- 
ments at this time. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. But an amendment here is very appropriate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have stricken out June, because June 
has passed; but we have not yet offered any amendment insert- 
ing the date when the bill will take effect. We are only con- 
sidering now under the order of the Senate committee’ amend- 
ments, 


1917. 


Mr. NORRIS. I understand the same thing occurred just a 
short time ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator makes a point about it, I will 
now offer an amendment to put in the Ist day of September, if 
that will suit him. 

Mr. NORRIS, I am not asking my question, I will say to the 
Senator, in any spirit of criticism. It seems to me that the 
Senator can not tell now that the ist of September will do. 
None of us know the date with reference to the final passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can put in the provision “to take effect 
from and after the passage of the act.” ` 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator why in this case and in 
the other case he does not use the same provision? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator very frankly the 
committee thought that we should not fill the blank at this time. 
The blank, of course, will have to be filled before the bill is 
passed. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

2. Bonds, indemnity and surety: Bonds for indemnifying any person, 
corporation, partne p, or corporation who shall have become boun: 
or engaged as surety, and all bonds for the due execution or performance 
‘of any contract, obligation, or requirement, or the duties of any office 
or position, and to account for money received by virtue thereof, and 
all other bonds of any description, except such as may be required in 
legal proceedings, not otherwise provided for in this schedule, cents: 
Provided, That where a premium is charged for the execution of such 
bond the tax shall be paid at the rate of 1 per cent on each dollar or 
fractional part thereof of the 3 charged: Provided further, That 
policies of reinsurance shall exempt from the tax imposed by this 
subdivision, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 8, to insert: 

25 sprang ein packages: Upon every parcel or package weighing 
more than ounces transported from one point in the United States 
to another vd parcel post, a tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents or frac- 


tional part thereof charged for such transportation, to be pald by the 
consignor. 


No such parcel or package shall be transported until a stamp or 
stamps representing the tax due shall have been affixed thereto, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that this amendment may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the pro- 
posed amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 1, after the word 
“this,” to strike out “ paragraph” and insert “ subdivision,” so 
as to make the clause read: . 

The stamps representing the tax imposed by this subdivision shall be 
attached to the stock books and not to the certificates issued. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 14, after the word 
“shares,” to strike out “or certificates”; in line 16, after the 
word “share,” to strike out “or certificate”; and in line 18, 
after the word “ value,“ to insert “or fraction thereof,” so as 
to read: ; 

4. Capital stock, sales or transfers: On all sales, or agreements to 
sell, or memorandum of sales or deliveries of, or transfers of legal title 
to shares or certificates of stock in aag association, company, or cor- 
poration, whether made upon or shown by the books of the association, 
company, or corporation, or by any assignment in blank, or by an 
delivery, or by any paper or agreement og memorandum or other eyi- 
dence of transfer or sale, whether entitling the holder in any manner 
to the benefit of such stock or not, on each $100 of face value or frac- 
tion thereof, 2 cents, and where such shares of stock are without par 
value, the tax shall be 2 cents gn the transfer or sale or agreement 
to sell on each share, unless the actual value thereof is in excess of 
$100 per share, in which case the tax shall be 2 cents on each $100 
of actual yalue or fraction thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 16, after the word 
“sale,” to insert: “ Provided further, That sellers of commodi- 
ties described herein, having paid the tax provided by this sub- 
division, may transfer such contracts to a clearing-house cor- 
poration or association, and such transfer shall not be deemed 
to be a sale, or agreement of sale, or an agreement to sell within 
the provisions of this act, provided that such transfer shall not 
vest any beneficial interest in such clearing-house association 
but shall be made for the sole purpose of enabling such clearing- 
house association to adjust and balance the accounts of the 
members of said clearing-house association on their several 
contracts,” so as to read: 

5. Produce, sales cf, on exchange: Upon each sale, ent of 
sale, or agreement to sell, including so-called transferred or scratch 
sales, any products or merchandise at any exchange, or board of trade 
or other similar place, for future delivery, for each $100 In value of the 
merchandise covered by said sale or agreement of sale or agreement to 
sell, 2 cents, and for each additional $100 or fractional part thereof 
in excess of $100, 2 cents: Provided, That on every sale or agreement 
of sale or a ment to sell as aforesaid there shall be made and 
delivered b; he seller to the buyer a bill, memorandum, agreement, 
or other evidence of such sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, 
to which there shall be affixed a lawful stamp or stamps in value 

equal to the amount of the tax on such sale: vided further, That 


sellers of commodities described herein, having 
by this subdivision, may transfer such contra 
corporation or association, and such transfer shall not be deemed to be 


d the tax provided 
s-to a clearing-house 


a sale, or agreement of sale, or an agreement to sell within the propi- 
sions of this act, provided that such transfer shall not vest any bene- 
ficial interest in such clearing-bouse association but shall be made for 
the sole purpose of enabling such clearing-house association to adjust 
and balance the accounts of the members of said clearing-house asso- 
ciation on their several contracts, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 22, after the word 
“ faith,” to strike out “is” and insert “are,” so as to make the 
clause read:_ 

That no bill, memorandum, agreement, or other evidence of such sale 
or agreement of or agreement to sell, in case of cash sales o: 


sale, 
products or merchandise for immediate or prompt delivery which in 
goon faith are actually intended to be delivered shall be subject to this 
ax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 1, after the word 
„ circulation,” to strike out“ and for each renewal of the same,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

6. Drafts or checks payable otherwise than at sight or on demand, 
promisso: notes, except k notes issued for circulation, for a som 
not ex g $100, 2 cents; and for each additional $100 or fraction al 
part thereof, 2 cents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 3, to insert; 
7. Bank check, draft, or certificate of deposit not drawing interes 
or order for the payment of any sum of money, drawn upon or issued 
by any bank, trust company, or any person or persons, companies, 

corporations at sight or on demand; 1 cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. _ I ask that this amendment may be passed over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the amendment 
will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 9, to change the 
number of the subdivision from “7” to “8.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 21, to change the 
number of the subdivision from “8” to “9”; in the same line, 
after the word “ any,” where it occurs the second time, to strike 
out “customhouse and insert ‘ custom-house,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

9. Entry of any gooas, wares, or merchandise at any custom-house, 
either for consumption or warehousing, not exceeding $100 in value, 
25 cents; exceeding $100 and not exceeding $500 in value, 50 cents; 
exceeding $500 in value, $1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 1, to change the 
number of the subdivision from “9” to 10.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 8, to change the 
number of the subdivision from “10” to “11”; in the same line, 
after the word “ ticket,” to insert one way or round trip”; in 
line 5, before the word “ port,” to strike out “ foreign”; and in 
the same line, after the word “place,” to insert “not in the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico,” so as to make the clause read: 


11. Passage ticket, one way or round trip, for each passenger, sold or 
issued in the United States for passage by any vessel to a port or place 
not in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, if 8 not exceeding 
$30, $1; N than $30 and not exceeding $60, $3; costing more 
than £0, $5: ided, That such passage tickets, costing $10 or less, 
shall be exempt from taxation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 10, to change the 
number of the subdivision from “11” to “12”; and, in line 13, 
after the word “ charitable,” to insert “ fraternal,” so as to make 
the clause read: AS 

12. Proxy for voting at any election for officers, or meeting for the 
transaction of busin of any incorporated. company or association, 
except religious, educational, charitable, fraternal, or literary societies, 
or public cemeteries, 10 cents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 15, to change the 
number of the subdivision from 12” to 13.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 23, to change the 
number of the subdivision from “13” to “14”; in line 25, after 
the words “and sold,” to insert “or removed for consumption 
or sale”; on page 78, line 1, after the word “the,” to strike out 
„passage and insert “enactment”; in the same line, after 
the word “act,” to insert “if manufactured or imported to sell 
at retail for not more than 15 cents per pack, a tax of 3 cents 
per pack; and if manufactured or imported to sell at retail for 
more than 15 cents per pack”; in line 5, after the word “ per,” 
to strike out “ pack” and insert “ pack” with a period; and in 
the same line, before the words “in addition,” to insert Such 
tax shall be paid,” so as to make the clause read: 
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laying cards poatatiink not 


14. Pla ‘cards: Upon every k of 
more than 2 3 or ini and sold, 5 tor 


po, sell at retail for not more than 15 cents a tax 
of 3 cents per and if manufactured or sell at retail 
for more than 1 Suc shall 


cents a pack, a tax of B cents pe 
be paid in addition to the tax imposed under 3 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
low much longer he expects to continue in session? 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I stated a little while ago, I would like 
to continue until 6 o'clock. 

Mr. POMERENE. I really feel obliged to leave the Chamber. 
I should like to ask the Senator that section 1101, on page 96, 
may go over until to-morrow, if that can be done. It relates to 
second-class postage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. I have no objec- 
tion to the whole title going over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
passed over. y 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 78, after line 6, to strike out: 


Title [X—War estate tax. 


Sec. That in addition to the tax imposed 7 neces 201 of the 
act entitled “An act to Increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 8, 1916, as amended— 

(a) A tax equal to the following percentages of its value is hereby 
im, upon the transfer of each net estate oot every decedent dyin 
after the N o of this act, the transfer of which is taxable under su 
section ( of such net estate to be determined as provided in 
Title II of such act of September 8, 191 os 

1 380.000; of 1 per cent of the amount of such net estate not in excess 
0 

One per cent of the oe by which such net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $15 

One and one-half per ika of = amount by which net estate exceeds 
$150,000 and does not exceed $25 

Two per cent of oe 288.860 by which such net estate exceeds $250,000 

cent of shes ete: b 


and does not ex 

Two and one-half per cen which such net estate 
exceeds $450,000 and does not ex 

Three cent of the A. ‘ex blen — net estate exceeds 
$1, 000.0 00 2,000,000 ; 


and does not exceed 
Three and one-half cent of the amount by which such net estate 


exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000 ; 
422980, 5809 005 ana cent of the amount Dy wien ‘such’ net estate exceeds 
and does not exceed $4, 000 ; 
set and one-half per cent of the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed 
Five rive pat cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$5,000. a — i 


nd does not exceed $8, 
MH AW g cent of the amount which such net estate exceeds 


and does not exceed 
28895 per cent of the — 2. . stich net estate exceeds $11,- 
apne 4 such net estate exceeds 


1215040 and does not exceed 
peel to 1 per cent of the value of the net estate not in 
(such — to de determined as provided in Title 11 
fare r 8, 1916, except that the exemption provided 
of socion 203 of such act shall be $ Instead 
of $50, reby 1 upon the pig mage of Be net estate of 
every 88 ot the United States dying after the passage of this act. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not the part to be inserted a part of the 
amendment? As I understand, it is proposed to strike out and 
insert. If that is true, I will ask that the title go over. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me, the new Title 
TX is a substitute for Title X. As it stands in the House bill, 
Title IX has nothing to do with Title X, but is a wholly separate 
proposition; it is a separate amendment. When we come to 
Title X it is proposed to strike out and insert. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not there anything proposed to be inserted 
in lieu of Title IX? 

Mr. LODGE. It is not the intention to substitute anything 
for Title IX. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, Title 
IX of the Senate committee amendments takes the place of Title 
X of the House bill. 

Mr. LODGE. It takes the place of Title X. An excise con- 
sumption tax is provided in place of tariff duties, 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that Title IX in the House 
bill, commencing on page 78, the war estate tax, is stricken out? 

Mr. LODGE. That is stricken out. 

Mr. NORRIS, And nothing has been put in its place? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is nothing put in the place of the 
war estate tax at all. 

Mr; NORRIS. The committee in its bill, then, has no such 
thing as a war estate tax? 


‘Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senate committee struck that out 
and substituted nothing for it; but the next title of the House 
bill, which was Title X, which relates to the tax on coffee and 
tea, was stricken out and Title IX of the Senate committee 
amendments was substituted for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to ask the Senator to let Title IX 
go over. I do not know that I will want to have anything to 
say in opposition to striking it out, but I should like to have 
it go over for the present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the war estate tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the war estate tax, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that title going over. 

Mr. NORRIS. The request of the Senator from Ohio was, 
as I understood, that Title X should also go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
request of the Senator from Ohio was that the provisions on 
page 96, relating to increased rates on postage, go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Title X relates to coffee and tea. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case of that title the committee struck 
out the House provision and inserted a new provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask that that go over. My idea is, I 
will say to the Senator from North Carolina—I had that in 
mind when I made the request 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that title going over. 
That is a general provision, and there may be Senators who are 
interested in it and who may desire to discuss it, 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know, I will say to the Senator, that 
I will have anything to say about it, but there are several Sena- 
tors who I am satisfied want to be heard upon it. In fact, I 
have heard Senators who are not now present express views on 
the substance of these titles, and who I think desire to be here 
when they are considered. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is a very reasonable request; but 
we might dispose of the administrative provisions on page 88, 
to which I am sure there is no objection at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska, it is that, beginning on 
page 78, line 7, all down 1 and including page 88, line 17, em- 
bracing Tifles IX and X. be passed over. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary will 
now read, commencing on page 88, line 17. 

The ding of the bill was resumed. 

The néxt amendment of the Committee on Finarce was, on 
page 88, line 17, to change the number of the title in subhead 
from “XI” to “X.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 18, to change the 
number of the section from “1100” to “ 1000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 8, to change the 
number of the section from “1101” to “1001.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 18, to change the 
number of the section from “1102.” to “1002”; in line 22, after 
the word “shall,” to insert “within 30 days after its ‘enact- 
ment and in line 25, after the word “ prescribe,” to strike out 
“The tax shown to be due by such return shall be collected, by 
assessment, and paid on or before November 1, 1917.“ and insert 
Payment of the tax shown to be due may be extended to a date 
not exceeding four months from the enactment of this act; upon 
the filing of a bond for payment in such form and amount and 
with such sureties as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may pre- 
scribe,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 1002. That where additional taxes are imposed by this act u 
articles or commodities upon which the tax ee by existing law 
has been paid, the person, corporation, partners or association re- 
quired by this act to pay the tax shall, within 30 days after its enact- 
ment, make return under oath in such form and under such regulations 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe. Payment of the tax shown 
to be due may be extended to a date not exceeding four months from 
the enactment of this act, apes the filing of a bond for payment in 
such form and amount and h such sureties as the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasary, 
may prescribe, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 9, to change the 
number of the section from “1103” to “1008"; and in the 
same line, before the word “all,” to strike out “In” and in- 
sert That in,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 1003. That in all cases where the method of collecting the tax 
impose. by this act Is not specifically provided, the tax shall be col- 


lected in such manner as the 5 of internal Revenue, with 
roval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, Au 
strative and penalty provisions of Title VIII of this act, in sə, 


the a 
admi 


1917. 


ly to the collection of any tax which the 
evenue determines or prescribes shall be 


far as applicable, shall ap 
Commissioner of Internal 
paid by stamp. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 18, to change the 
number of the section from “1104” to “1004,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 6, to change the 
number of the section from “1105” to “ 1005.” 

The amendment was agreed to, > 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 10, to change the 
number of the section from “1106” to * 1006.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 20, to change the 
number of the section from “1107” to „1007“; in line 23, 
after the word “article,” to strike out “(or, in the case of 
moving-picture films, such a contract with a dealer, exchange, 
or exhibitor, for the sale or lease thereof)”; on page 92, line 1 
after the word “or,” to change the number of the title from 
“X” to “IX”; in line 2, after the word “subdivision,” to 
strike out “18” and insert “14”; in line 5, after the word 
“ vendee,” to strike out “or lessee”; in line 6, after the word 
“vendor,” to strike out “or lessor”; in line 9, after the word 
“ vendee,” to strike out “or lessee”; in line 10, after the word 
“vendor,” to strike out “or lessor”; in line 11, after the word 
“sale,” to strike out “or lease”; and in line 12, after the 
word “vendor,” to strike out “or lessor,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 1007. That (a) if any ‘tnership, or as- 
sociation has prior to grid 9, 1917, made a bona fide contract with a 
dealer for the sale, after the tax takes efect, of any article upon which 
n tax is imposed under Title III, IV, VI, or IX, or under subdivision 
14 of Schedule A of Title VIII, or under this section, and (b) if such 
contract does not permit the adding of the whole of such tax to the 
amount to be paid under such contract, then the vendee shall, in lieu 
of the vendor, pay so much of such tax as is not so permitted to be 
added to the contract price. 

The taxes payable by the vendee under this section shall be paid to 
the vendor at the time the sale is consummated, and collected, re- 
turned, and paid to the United States by such vendor in the same 
manner as provided in section 503. 

The term dealer“ as used in this section includes a vendee who 
purchases any article with intent to use it in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of another article intended for sale. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 18, to change the 
number of the section from “1108” to “1008,” and in line 19, 
after the word “act,” to insert “not payable by stamp,” so as 
to make the section read: 

Src. 1008. That in the payment of any tax under this act not pay: 
able by stamp a fractional part of a cent shall be disregarded unless it 
ee to one-half cent or more, in which case it shall be increased to 

cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 22, to insert: 

Sec. 1009. That the Commissioner of Internal. Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may, under re tions pre- 
scribed by him with the approval of the Secretary of the „re- 
quire all internal- revenue taxpayers, who are required by law to render 
returns, to pay without prior levy, assessment, or notice, and at the 
same time as the return is required to be made, any such internal- 
revenue tax, en provision of law fixing any other time as the time 
when such tax is due to the contrary notwithstanding. All penalties 
provided by existing law for failure to render return and pay tax when 
due are hereby made applicable to any failure to pay the tax at the 
time required by such regulations, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 11, to insert: 

See. 1010. That collectors of internal revenue are authorized to re- 
ceive at par certificates of indebtedness issued under section 6 of the 
act entitled “An aet to authorize an issue of bonds to meet expenditures 
for the national security and defense. and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to extend credit to foreign governments, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 24, 1917, and uncertified checks 
in payment of income and war-profits taxes, during such time and under 
such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; but if a 

eck so received is not paid by the bank on which it is drawn the 
person by whom such check has been tendered shall remain Hable for 
the payment of the tax and for all legal penalties and additions the 
same as if such check had rot been tendered. è 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that Title XI.—Postal 
rates and war tax on profits of publications“ be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The next amendment comes on page 99, the 
income-tax provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 99, after line 15, it is proposed to 
insert“ Title XII.—Income-tax amendments.” 


erson, corporation, 


The Secretary will state the 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, that is a very important amend-; 


ment, and I do not suppose the Senator wants to adopt that 
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formally. I have an idea there will be considerable debate on 

the amendment. g à 

aoe LODGE. There are a number of amendments under that 
e. è 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts suggests there 
are quite a number of amendments under that title, but I pre- 
sume they all refer to the question of incomes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the request of the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not ask that the Senate 
take up the income-tax amendments to-night and pass on them 
formally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator desire all the income-tax 
amendments to go over? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. That embraces the remainder of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator had better adjourn or take 
a recess, I know there are a number of Senators who want to 
debate that title. It is one of the most important features of 
the bill, and I do not think it ean be passed without more Sena- 
tors present than are here at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are in that section, I will state to the 
Senator, two very important amendments in regard to which 
there will probably be controversy. One of them is what is 
known as the Jones amendment, relating to the undistributed 
surplus of corporations. I would not desire to take those up 
this afternoon, but to the remainder of that title I do ne think 
there is any objection. . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest to the Senator that the hour 
is late and that he move a recess or adjournment at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Venice, Cal., praying for the use of military transports 
on the return trip from Europe to bring military prisoners to 
America to be employed on agricultural development and other 
publie work, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the board of directors of the 
Los Angeles Realty Board of California, praying the curtail- 
ment of passenger service and the less important freight service 
in order to secure a more abundant transportation and supply 
of coal for the coming winter, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2797) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Downing (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2798) granting an increase of pension to Hamilton 
Collier (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2799) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
De Long (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2800) to punish seditious opposition to the laws and 
seditious attempts to procure the breach of contracts with the 
United States or relating to the production of commodities for 
the use of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2801) to authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require carriers subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce to purchase, construct, or otherwise provide and furnish 
cars, equipment, and facilities of shipment, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

A bill (S. 2802) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 2803) to establish an interstate-marketing system, 
and for other purposes; and . 

A bill (S. 2804) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approve February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to require interstate carriers to provide and furnish particular 
types of cars to shippers; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

INTERSTATE-MARKETING SYSTEM. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I present a paper relative to the 
method of arrangement and operation of the national county 
cooperative marketing corporation, as provided in a bill which 
I have introduced. I desire to have the article printed as a 
public document, and I ask that it be referred to the Committee 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing for action. 


‘| on Printing for report. 
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RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I -nove that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. : 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, August 16, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, August 17, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Frivay, August 17, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator proceeds, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

aM PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: F 


Ashurst Hardwick Martin Sherman 
Bankhead Hollis Myers Simmons 
Brady Uusting Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. ew oot 
Calder ‘ ones, Wash, Norris er] 
Chamberlain erman Sutherland 
JA Ki ge Swanson 
Culberson Kirby rose 
Curtis Knox helan 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman Wadsworth 
Fletcher . : Ransdell eeks 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Saulsbury Win 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth 
Hale McNary Sheppard 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Hans] on account of ill- 
ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Rosrnson]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the present. 

I wish also to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], and the absence of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], on account of illness 
in their families. I will let this announcement stand for the 
p! nt, 

A. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf], on account of illness. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrul, the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BECKHAM], and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


THE I. W. W. MENACE, 


Mr. ASHUR ST. Mr. President, although the Senate of the 
United States is an unusually well-informed body of men, I 
find nevertheless a number of Senators are not familiar with 
just what the I, W. W. menace throughout the Western States 
means, 

With the I. W. W.’s perjury is a fine art. With this organiza- 
tion murder is reduced to a science, and after the I. W. W. 
slays its unoffending victim the accused and guilty person 
frequently escapes conviction by reason of a prearranged alibi, 
because, as I said, the I. W. W. has reduced perjury to a fine art. 

At a later time I expect to deal with this subject and explain 
some of the views and activities of this treasonable organization, 
but this morning I will simply ask to have the Secretary read 
at the desk a short extract from a very reliable Arizona weekly 
newspaper which gives some illumination upon the activities 
and views of the I. W. W. I have frequently been asked what 
I. W. W.“ means. It means simply, solely, and only Imperial 
Wilhelm’s Warriors.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Graham Guardian, Aug. 10, 1917.] 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD ACT. 


The I. W. W. menace might be easily handled and put out of existence 
if the Federal Government would get busy and place the arch enemy 
of all governments, William Haywood, behind the bars on a charge of 
treason in the time of war. 


ple like Haywood, Berkman. 


les represented 7. ma Goldman. No form ot 


given: 


“ Onward Christian soldier, rip and tear and smite; 

“Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite ; 

“Smash the doors of every home, pretty maidens seize; 

“ Use your might and sacred right to treat her as you please.” 


This ticular verse exemplifies to the fullest degree just what the 
I. W. W. are, what they beileve in, and what they would do if they 
ever got in power in this or any ether country. 

WAR REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when the war-revenue Dill 
went to the House, in May, 1917, it was estimated, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that to meet the appropriations 
which had already been made for the year ending June 30, 1918, 
the sum of $2,245,925,587.54. must be raised, and this amount 
was needed over and above present receipts and the sums re- 
ceived from the sale of bonds. 

When the bill reached the Senate from the House it was drawn 
so as to provide for the raising of about $1,800,000,000, and we 
were told about July 1 that the bill to be reported to the Sen- 
ate from the Committee on Finance was framed so as to raise 
about $1,250,000,000, but when the bill was reported, August 
6, we find that it provided for the raising of $2,006,000,000. 
When this bill was reported to the House it was supposed that 
it provided for the raising of all the additional funds that 
would be required by the Government for the year ending 
June 30, 1918; but on July 26, 1917. a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury was sent to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives containing deficiency and supplemental estimates 
for the War Department to the amount of $5,917,878.347.98, and 
we are advised in the morning papers that the additional 
amount needed by the Government will reach 589.000.000.000. 
There is quite a difference between the figures submitted in the 
estimates sent to the House in May, those contained in the bill 
as it passed the House in June, and those contained in the bill 
reported to the Senate on the Gth day of this month, and now 
comes the additional estimates for nearly $6,000,000,000 to add 
to the burden already on our hands. 

We were told by the able chairman of the committee, in his 
opening speech, that it was intended by this bill to raise what 
balance was needed to meet the appropriations heretofore 
made. There is no intimation as to how the amount of $5,917,- 
878,347.98 called for in the estimate of July 26 is to be raised. The 
Congress has already appropriated the sum of $9,103,086.707.11 
for the year ending June 30. 1918, and the estimate mentioned 
a moment ago calls for 85,917.000, 000 more, and we are told 
that we may expect other estimates before the year is out. 
If no more is added. we will have appropriated for this year 
the enormous sum of $15,.080,965,155.09. If you add the addi- 
tional three billions mentioned in the morning papers, the 
total amount needed for the first year will be above $18,- 

Mr. President, I submit that the Congress should be advised, 
as soon as possible, just what amount of revenue must be raised 
for the year ending June 30, 1918, and then Congress should 
determine upon gq plan which will best distribute the sum in 
accordance with ability to bear it. 

The people at home are the force back of the Government, 
and they have a right to know what is going on. If the Gov- 
ernment will only take the people into its confidence and tell 
them just what is needed and for what purpose the funds 
raised by taxation and bond issues are to be used, and if it 
will assure the people that there will be the strictest economy 
in all expenditures, that new undertakings will be limited to 
the smallest number possible, that all “ pork-barrel ” appropria- 
tions will be eliminated, that no favoritism will be shown in 
the letting of contracts, and that the lowest responsible bidders 
will be favored, then it will find the people ready and willing 
to do their full duty. 

I favored a joint committee of the House and Senate to ex- 
amine into expenditures because I believed such a committee 
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would be helpful to the administration and to Congress and 
would inspire confidence. 

I favored it for another reason, Mr. President. A few weeks 
ago a distinguished Senator stood upon the floor and asked any 
Senators to advise him what had been done by the Defense 
Board. No Senator was able to give that Senator the informa: 
tion which he desired. I submit if we had a joint committee, 
and a Senator asked for information, he would obtain it, be- 
cause that committee would be advised. ; 

The taxes should be equitably distributed, and the plan of 
taxation should not add unnecessary burdens upon the poorer 
people, nor should it cripple industry nor injure business, and 
no tax should be retroactive. 

The business men of the country have expressed their willing- 
ness to pay as large a tax as possible, but they do not wish to 
have their business taxed out of existence. 

The working people have expressed their desire to help in 
every way, but they ask to be protected from all unscrupulous 
dealers and all gamblers in the necessaries of life. 

The farmers and stock raisers have shown their loyalty by 
increasing their productior to the fullest extent. S 

A great majority of the people of the country are doing their 
part, and this they will continue to do as long as it is necessary. 
We all hope the war may soon end, but no one can tell how long 
it will last, and it is our duty to prepare for a long contest and 
one ef the greatest magnitude. 

To finance the war means that we should have a well-formed 
and comprehensive program. A wise plan adopted now will en- 
able the Government to raise all funds that may be needed 
without disorganizing our country, injuring our credit, or shak- 
ing the confidence of our people. 

While Congress should hasten in doing everything that is 
needed for the Army and Navy and the conduct of the war, it 
should carefully deliberate and take its time when it comes to 
considering the tax laws by which the growing billions of war 
expenditures are to be provided. The measures should be drawn 
so no one section would be given an advantage over any other 
section of the country, and the laws enacted to meet the emer- 
gency should end when the emergency ceases; and the people 
must know that the war measures are temporary and are not 
to be used as precedents for the future. 

No taxes should be levied which will deprive any of our peo- 
ple of the common necessaries and comforts of life. 

The expenses of the war, as far as possible, should be paid 
by those who are making large profits out ef war contracts, 
those who have large incomes and the luxuries which only the 
rich can afford. 

A heavy tax should be collected from the immense profits 
that are being made on war contracts. The papers claim that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] states the profits to 
have been about 584.000. 000,000 the last year. ‘The report of the 
committee fixes the amount at $3,000,000,000, and estimates 
that the war profits will be much larger this year. I have not 
had time to look into the question, but no one doubts that the 
profits have been large, and those who have made these great 
profits should not hesitate to pay a large amount in the way 
of taxes, and this measure should be drawn so as to require 
them to pay their full share of the burdens of the war. 

One of the New York papers contained an article te the effect 
that one large corporation had reported a profit of $146,000,000 
made in 91 days. The chairman of the committee referred to 
several large concerns which were making enormous profits out 
of war contracts. In view of these reports, is it not reasonable 
to estimate the war profits this year at $4,000,000,000? 

There should be a readjustment of the rates of the income 
tax, the rates on normal incomes should be lew, and the rates 
on large incomes should be increased so as to make immense 
incomes pay a fair and just proportion of the cost of the war. 

I do not believe it necessary to lower the exemptions new 
allowed to heads of families. The sum of $360,006,141.70 was 
raised from the income tax for the year ending June 30, 1917, 
and it is claimed in the report on the pending bill that au 
additional sum of $777,700,000 will be raised by it. 

There should be a heavy tax upon imported luxuries, the 
importation of which fer the calendar year, according to news- 
paper reports, amounted to about $500,000,000. It seems to me 
that it would be an easy matter to raise $300,000,000 revenue 
each year from such an importation of luxuries, and surely the 
people of this country who can and do afford the luxuries im- 
ported should be willing to pay a little extra tax for the privi- 
lege. : 

To the amount raised on war profits, incomes, and imported 
luxuries could be added the sum that will be derived from taxes 
on a large number of other items now in the bill and a tax on 


domestic luxuries, and it would justify the elimination of all 
war taxes on necessaries, and this should be done. 

If the above items will not produce“*tnough revenue, it is esti- 
mated that the inheritance tax would raise $100,000,000. If 
a reasonable tax were assessed on all inheritances’ of over 
$100,000, with progressive rates.on amounts in excess of $100,000, 
a much larger sum could be had. Of course, in fixing the 
amount of the inheritance tax, due allowance should be made 
for such taxes levied by States. 

It has been stated by a student of the tariff that a much 
larger sum could be realized from duties om imports, and I under- 
stand that it is estimated that from $210,000,000 to $230,000,000 
will be raised from the custom duties this year, and if the duties 
of the Payne tariff law were now being collected, I am informed 
that the sum of $450,000,000 would be raised. If this is so, 
then a small increase in the duties on imported luxuries would 
run the amount up to $600,000,000. 

It seems to me that the measure contains some provisions 
which will place unjust burdens upon people who are unable to 
bear them—the burdens of such people are too heavy now—but 
these items in the bill will be referred to when amendments are 
being considered. I am opposed to the war excise tax on coffee, 
tea, cocoa, and sugar, and, as advised now, will vote against 
the tax on these articles. I am also opposed to the tax imposed 
by the bill on some other necessities. Instead of taxing the poor 
man’3 breakfast table, why not increase the tax on luxpries? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, one of the principal items 
of expense, fo cover which this bill is reported to the Senate, is 
the expense connected with the purchase and the building of 
ships. In the month of April last I ealled the attention of the 
Senate to the enormous devastation by U boats upon the tonnage 
ef the world, and, with all the available figures and data which 
I could then collect, I showed conclusively, I thought, that it was 
only a question of time when the tonnage of the world would 
be so reduced as to compel an unfavorable peace. At that time 
I introduced a joint resolution providing that the Navy Depart- 
ment should offer a fair sum of money to any man or men who 
would succeed in producing any character of mechanism that 
would a merchant ship against the submarine torpedo. 
That joint resolution was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. There was no action of that committee, and E again called 
the matter up. The acting chairman of the committee at that 
time assured me and assured the Senate that the Navy Depart- 
ment was giving proper and adequate eonsideration to that sub- 
ject and to like subjects, and also indicated very clearly that in a 
very short time, indeed, the Navy Department would have de- 


the Senator making that statement, and insisted that all of the 
energies of the department were directed not toward the defense 
of ships but toward the extinction of the submarine, and that 
the only hope lay in providing a defense against the torpedo. 

I then called upon an officer connected with the department 
and aseertained from him that the merchant ships could be 
protected, but that the cost of the protection was so great that 
the owners preferred to pay the extra expense in insurance—and 
it will be remembered that the Government was the insurer— 
rather than the extra expense which the protection of the ship 
would involve. The result has been that millions of tonnage 
of the best British, American, French, and neutral ships have 
been sunk in the sea, and their eargoes have been lost to us and 
to our allies. 

Being somewhat impatient, I then introduced a resolution ask- 
ing fer information as to what the department had succeeded in 
accomplishing in the way of protecting the ships against the sub- 
marines. The answer which was received from the department 
was to the effect, practically, that nothing whatever had been 
accomplished. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to have an editorial read into the 
Recorp, with-the hope that some ray of the light of truth con- 
tained in the article may penetrate through the keyhole into the 
Naval Committee room, and that that committee may awake from 
its peaceful dreams and ascertain whether or not there is in real- 
ity any truth in this editorial; whether or not it is possible to pro- 
tect our merehant shipping against the torpedo; and, if there is 
any hope of so doing, that they will exert some activity toward 
that end. I especially wish to call the attention of that committee 
to the fact that it is charged that the insurance rates made by 
the Government itself are such as to discourage any attempt on 
the part of the owners of vessels to protect them against tor 
pedo attacks. 

Tf it is possible for us to save our shipping and save the ton- 
nage of the world, it is time, Mr. President, that the Senate was 
taking some active steps. If the Navy Department is unable to 
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solve the problem, then the Senate, acting through the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, ought to attempt to do something. I there- 
fore especially invite the attention of the Senate to the editorial 
which is printed in this morning’s Washington Post, which I ask 
to have read. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the read- 
ing of the editorial? Without objection, the Secretary will read 
as requested. ` 

The Secretary read as follows: 


A CERTAIN WAY TO SAVE SHIPS. 


The submarine situation was discussed with unusual freedom yester- 
day by Premier Lloyd George. He expressed confidence that the food 
stock on hand and in prospect would enable England, with ordinary 
economy, to defy the submarine operations so far as starving the people 
was concerned. Apparently, however, he did not go into particulars 
re; Ing the 825 000 shortage of shipping for munitions purposes. 

uring April 560. gross tons of British shipping were destro. yed by 
submarines. In July the loss was 320,000 gross tons. Mr. Lloyd George 
said that the net loss since unrestricted submarine warfare commenced 
was under 250,000 tons a month.” The new construction for the first 
six months. of this 225 amounted to 404,000 tons, and the last six 
months would see 1,424,000 tons added, including purchases. 


These figures pertain to Great Britain. The purchases of vessels do 
not add to the common stock of tonnage posse: by the allies, of course, 
With destruction of British shipping at the rate of 


50,000 tons a month 
and new building at the rate of only 67,300 tons a month, Mr. Lioyd 
George’s figures show that Great Britain would be 200,000 tons short at 
the end of a 2 Since the destruction of neutral and allied shipping 
Is also very large, and the restoration small, the fact is clearly estab- 
uento er German submarines are steadily and surely destroying the 
world’s shipping. 
There is a deadly meaning in this to the United States. 
osed that this Nation can make its resources effective in Europe 
ere is no way of getting to — 25 If ships are built without pro- 
o dash across the ocean and take 


Is it sup- 


rotected against torpedoes. Gen. 
The naval 


But there is no law to peed eel angel ong 8 ships eee 

‘ : e war- - 
powners 
as the Government 


Cares 0 oes, 
anaes all suitable merchant vessels are subject to Government super- 
on. 


the 
Board require that all vessels be fitted wit 
protective devices and be loaded according to the methods suggested by 


o so. Is 
cious interests 
war? 


Mr. McCUMBER, I wish to call attention to the fact, Mr. 
President, that the board has approved devices which it is 
claimed will protect ships. If that be true, then we are crimi- 
nally negligent if we do not compel the use of such devices, 
whether or not the owner of a ship is willing to take his chances 
with insurance. i 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if there is anything in the law or the regulations that would 
prohibit the department from refusing to insure a ship and its 
cargo that would not take these precautions? 

Mr. McCOUMBER. I know of no such regulations; but the 
Government has entire control over the matter of construction 
of American ships, and it can compel every ship that takes out 
American registry to be supplied with those appliances if they 
are of any value. 

Mr. KIRBY. Does the Senator understand that the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance under the Treasury Department is insur- 
ing ships and cargoes that refuse to comply with the regulations? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. The Government has made no regulations 
concerning the use of such safety devices, There is where the 
trouble lies; and what I am insisting is that the Government 
should impose such regulations and compel every shipowner to 
conform to them before any insurance is given. It may be 
more profitable to the shipowner to insure his ship than to 
protect it by any device. But the Government can not afford 
to lose either the ship or its cargo. Both are of vital necessity 
to the Government in this war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary read 
first the amendments passed over yesterday at the request of 


different Senators, beginning with the amendment known as sec- 
tion 310, on page 34, the wine schedule. 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 
The Secretary. On page 34, after line 7, the committee pro- 
poses to insert a new section, as follows: 


SEC. 310. (a) That (1) upon all still wines, includin vermuth, liqueurs, 
cordials, artificial or imitation wines or compound auld as stn wine, 
which contain more than 14 per cent of absolute alcohol, and which 
are hereafter removed from customhouse for sale or consumption, and 
(2) upon all of the above which are fortified with, or which contain 
any product fortified with, 1 brandy or wine spirits, and which 
are hereafter produced in the United States and removed from the 
place of manufacture or from bonded premises for sale or consumption, 
there shall be levied and collected, in addition to the tax now imposed 
by law upon such articles, a tax of $1.10 on each proof gallon, and a 
proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such proof 
yaoi, to be levied, collected, and paid under the provisions of existing 


(b) Upon (1) all of the articles enumerated in subdivision (a) which 
are hereafter produced in the United States and which are not fortified 
with, or do not contain any product fortified with, rape brandy or 
wine spirits, and which are removed from the place of manufacture or 
from bonded premises for sale or consumption. and (2) all of the 
articles enumerated in subdivision (a) containing not more than 14 
per cent of absolute alcohol, and which are removed from customhovse, 
pacs of manufacture, or bonded premises, for sale or consumption 
here shall be levied and collected. in addition to the tax now imposed 
by law upon such articles, a tax equivalent to the internal-revenue 
tax now osed by law, to be levied, collected, and paid under the 


provisions of existing law. 

(c) Upon champagne, mparkding wines, and artificially carbonated 
wines, hereafter produced or imported into the United States and 
removed from customhouse, place of manufacture, or bonded premises, 
for sale or consumption, there shall be levied and collected, in addition 
to the tax now imposed by law upon such articles, a tax equal to 
double the internal-revenue tax now imposed by law, to be levied, col- 
lected, and paid under the provisions of existing law. 

(d) Whoever has on of any empty cask or package which has 
been used for wine or any article taxable under this section or under 
subdivision (a) or (e) of section 402 of the act entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” approved September 8, 
1916, and on which the stamp or any mark denoting payment of tax has 
not been riche gs destroyed or obliterated, or reuses any such cask or 
package, having thereon any such stamp or mark previously so used, 
shall for each such offense be fined not less than 3100 nor more than 
Sike oF packages and. their contents ia the case Of zousa. hall’ be 
forfeited to the United States. 5 ue 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
I see is now in the Chamber. I call his attention to the fact 
that section 310 now under consideration was passed over yes- 
terday at the request of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE], upon the statement that the Senator from California 
desired to be heard on it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, we are discussing a revenue 
measure, and I must assume that the Senate is interested only 
in that phase of the wine controversy which affects the rev- 
enue. There is certainly no attempt being made now to re- 
strict the use of wine, although the most effective way to de- 
stroy an industry is to tax it to death. But I do not believe 
that there is any purpose, either on the part of the committee 
or on the part of the Senate, to restrict the manufacture or use 
of wine by this indirect method, and the only object of the Sen- 
ate is to provide adequate revenue for the extraordinary pur- 
poses of the Government. 

It so happens that the State of California produces 90 per 
cent of all the wine made in the United States; therefore the 
tax does not in an economic sense affect to any degree, certainly 
not to the same degree, other American communities. Hence 
it has always been incumbent upon the representatives of Cali- 
fornia in this body to explain the situation. Needless to say, 
the great State of Califorgia is not seeking in any manner to 
avoid the payment of its just dues. I am sure this industry, 
in common with all other industries of California, will pay 
every last cent necessary for the conduct of this war, and the 
only plea I am making to-day is not in ayoidance of taxation, 
but in defense of the life of the industry itself. I am advised 
by those most competent to judge that the tax proposed by the 
committee would certainly be destructive to the sweet-wine 
industry of California. 

There are dry wines and there are sweet wines. The dry 
wines contain less than 14 per cent of algohol, the sweet wines in 
excess of 14 per cent. The sweet wine is of comparatively re- 
cent development. The Franciscan fathers, 150 and more years 
ago, brought the vine to California, the mission grape, and it 
has grown with the State; and I may offer in evidence the State 
of California—one of which I am sure the Union is proud—as 
an exhibit of the little damage that has been done to the popu- 
lation over a period of 150 years during which period the vine 
has been cultivated. 

But, as I said, the sweet wine is of comparatively recent 
origin. One of our wine makers—they had all become profi- 
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cient in the making of wines; it is an industry that is handed 
down from father to son—went to Spain and discovered that 
sweet. wines as well as dry wines could be made in California 
by a little encouragement from the Government. The market 
is about equally divided between the two varieties. Brandy 
was then taxed at $1.10 a gallon for all purposes, and hence 
that made the making of sweet wines prohibitive, because: wine 
spirits or brandy had to be used to overcome the natural fer- 
mentation of the grape; not to strengthen the product, but to 
arrest the fermentation, because otherwise the fermentation 
would go on and produce an excessive degree of alcohol or the 
wine become sour. So it was necessary to add brandy to check 
the natural fermentation of the grapes: But these men: who 
had discovered in Spain the secret of making sweet wines and 
found that brandy used: in fortifiention was not taxed there at 
all. whereas: spirits were highly taxed, about 18 years: ago got 
from Congress æ concession: of a 3-cent rute instead of a $1.10 
rate, where the brandy was used only for making the sweet 
wine. Hence, during that period of about 17 years: the sweet» 
wine industry has.grown: and developed. Now it is proposed to 
put the brandy: used in: the fortification: of sweet wine—that is, 
for arresting the fermentation—upon practically the same basis 
as commercial brandy: If that is done, E say with absolute 
confidence; from the information: which I have, that the sweet- 
wine industry will be destroyed. That may not interest. you; 
your communities: have no sweet+wine industry; but it does in- 
terest the Secretary of the Treasury. It should interest the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, because if that industry is 
destroyed there will be no revenue derived from it. If this is 
true, certainly it should arrest tlie attention of the Senate. 

This same contest was made, you may recollect, a year ago. 
The Senate was obdurate: It insisted not on $1.10, which is 
proposed now, but on 58 cents a gallon on brandy used in: ferti- 
fication, and it was told that the 55-cent rate was: destructive, 
However, the measure was passed, and the Senator from Call- 
fornia was required, pursuing’ the subjecti to bring the matter 
before the conferees. The Senate raised: the House rate and it 
went to conference, and the conference, heeding the argument 
not interested in the wine, but looking for the revenue—re- 
duced the rate to a living basis. Now the House sends up an 
increased schedule, which the wine growers: will accept, raising 
dry wine from 4 to 6 cents; the Senate committee has added 2 
cents more, making it 8 cents; and that 50 per cent increase 
proposed by the House can, I believe, be met by the dry-wine 
makers, so I will make no! argument on: that, except that: the 
Finance Committee, in a blind endeavor, I contend, to raise 
revenue has raised everything. 

This is a sort of a horizontal-revenue bill. Everything: haus to 
be raised on the same plane, irrespective of the:individual merits 
of one commodity or another. 

The Senate was told at that time that if its purpose was: to 
raise revenue, the House rates, which: were carefully studied 
and gone into, would produce the maximum of revenue, while 
allowing the industry to live. What results did we: get? 

In 1914 the tax on sweet wine was 8 cents a gallon, plus 15 
cents for brandy used in fortification—a: total of 23 cents, 
That is the rate which bore so heavily upon the industry that it 
began to dwindle, because the sweet wine sells for only 35 cents 
a gallon. There was a tax of 23 cents a gallon: imposed. by 
what is known as the emergency-tax law of 1914, whose life was 
limited by the act itself to one year. Under that act $2,805,000 
was collected from wine as revenue. You will see, Senators, 
that the amounts involved are insignificant. and hardly. justify 
the time of the Senate taken by me in explaining. the matter, 
in view of the enormous revenues we are raising from sources 
which can well afford to pay. and in view of the extraordinary 
expenditures. This does not involve the raising of more than 
$6,000,000 all told from this industry; but, small as it is com- 
pared to the larger figures. it is sufficiently burdensome to 
destroy one of your sources of taxation. 

I say that burdensome tax, which was light compared to the 
one now proposed, was 23 cents. I should say that this act pro- 
posed by the committee would tax sweet wine 60 cents. It is 
selling for 35 cents. Tsay that that act produced $2,805,000: In 
1916 the 8-cent rate on dry wine was reduced to 4 cents, and 
the total tax on sweet wine, ineluding the brandy used in forti- 
fication, as against 23 cents, was reduced to 13 by the conferees. 

Now, bear in mind, that in 1914 the tax on sweet wines was 
23 cents; in 1916 the tax was 13 cents. In 1914 the revenue 
raised was $2,805,000; and under the reduced schedule, almost 


one-half reduction, in 1916, the revenue raised was almost 


twice as much. namely, 85.500.000. 

There we have a case where, with a reduction of the tax, 
there was an increase of revenue; and that is the very conten- 
tion which I make now, that you will destroy the source if you 


insist upon the tax. If you let the House rate stand that re- 
sult. will not follow. The House seems to be wiser than the 


Senate in this respeet. Just as it has been endowed by the 
Constitution with, the initiation of revenue legislation; it seems 
to give, through its committees, a much: closer consideration 
over a longer period of time, without hurry, to these maters; 
and I think the learned chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, of the House is a very well-informed. man on this 
subject: 

Before: the amendment of the 1914 law it was claimed that it 
would produce $7,000,000 of revenue. As I have shown you; 
less than half that amount was produced: Instead of providing 
the revenue estimated, the 1914 tax during its operation: was 
fast destroying the wine industry, with cumulative: effect, as 
shown by the continuing diminution of tax receipts. The fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the Department: reports: 

First 12 months of the law of 1914, $3,444,000, 

Last 12 months, 2.805.000. 

And in spite of the continuing decrease of revenue during 


1915-16 California reports show that the crop was normal, nad 


that the Viticultural Commission of California—whiech is a 
body organized by the State; a publie commission, not a pri- 
vate commission—reports that about 100,000 tons of grapes were 
left on the vines to rot, the growers refusing to harvest a crop 
that had no market. 

When. the tax forbids the manufacture of grapes into wine, 
ultimately the grapes will be destroyed. The vines will be up- 
rooted. If the vines were grown- in fertile valleys that might 
not be so great a hardship, because they could substitute a crop 
which would be more productive in these days of high prices: 
But the vines are grown upon waste land, rocky soil, on the 
hillsides: Hillside lands are better for vines than anything else, 
and good for nothing else; so vou see how far-reaching would 
be the effect of destroying the vine industry. 

During: the period. of transition. the grapes would be fed to 
hogs.. It has been demonstrated that the grapes have very little 
food value as such, so even the hogs and the abattoirs would 
not profit by it. But the great raisin industry, producing be- 
tweem six and seven million dollars of crop in one or two 
counties: of California, Fresno County particularly, are in great 
alarm now, as they were when we discussed this question before, 
beeause the easy: and convenient thing for the vine grower to do 
when his: grapes. have no market for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing wine is to convert them into raisins-. Well,” you may say, 
“let him convert them into raisins.” But there are such things 
as wine grapes and table grapes and sweet-wine grapes and 
raisin: grapes; and you can not make wine out of any of these 
varieties, but only the true wine varieties. You can not make 
raisins: out of any variety but only the true raisin. variety. So 
the raisin: makers know that with these grapes unused for wine 
making: converted into raisins by the natural drying, process, 
the standard which they have built up for California raisins 
will be broken down, the market will be flooded, and the prices 
will be so reduced as ultimately to destroy the raisin industry 
itself. 

So many evils: follow in the train of a mistake of this kind 
if the mistake be made. So it is not the wine industry alone 
which is concerned; but it is the raisin industry, an industry of 
which America is proud. I do not know that anywhere outside 
of California are raisins made by drying them in the open air, 
which gives them, possibly, their quality, because during the 
period of June to October there is no rainfall, and our prunes 
and our raisins are dried, as our other fruits are dried, in the 
opem air; and that has given: them, through the industry and 
enterprise and: intelligence of our people, a high place in the 
market of the world, which. redounds ultimately to, the sum 
total of the Natien's wealth. So you can not destroy an in- 
dustry without inflieting an injury upon the whole: people and 
the pride and commercial glery of our Nation. 

On page 7 of Bulletin No. 6, issued by the State Viticultural Commis- 
sion of anpens the following: 

“The production of sweet wine in the State fell off enormously, due 
to the prohibitive tax: levied by the Federal Government in its emer- 
gency revenue act of October 22, 1914. The sweet-wine makers during 
the vintage of 1915 made little more than one-fifth of a normal produc- 
tion. Four-fifths of the usual amount made each year was sacrifi 
because of inability: of the manufacturer to finance the excessive tax.” 

To be exact, the decreased production of sweet wine in California on 
aceount of the law of 1914 was 12,584,972.24 gallons. On page 9 of 
Bulletin No. 6 is the following: 

“This is a dropping off in normal value of sweet-wine production of 
ahout 8 and, as stated heretofore; the shortage was occa- 
sioned by the operation of the Federal emergency act, taxing sweet 
wines in manufacture at an exorbitant figure.” 

On page 9 of the report of the State Board of Viticultural! Commis- 
sioners of December 1, 1916, appears: 

ee the preceding season, during which operations were neces- 
sarily er the exorbitant Federal tax, the on of sweet wine 
in California fell off nearly 80 per cent, and it proved to be one of 
the worst seasons ever experienced by the wine-grape growers of Cali- 
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fornia. 

Is 
cure 1 Art 3 1914 was more 
than double the total wine production in the United States outside of 
California— 

Outside of California the States of New York, Ohio, Missouri, 
Michigan, and North Carolina, until it was condemned to a state 
of dryness, are interested in this question just in proportion to 
their acreage. California has 350,000 acres in vines, and I will 
say, in round numbers, Ohio 12,000 acres, Missouri 5,000 acres, 
New York very much larger, I should say about forty or fifty 
thousand acres. So these other States are just in proportion to 
their acreage interested in this: question, and doubtless their 
representatives will be heard from. i 


As soon as the iower tax rates of 1916 went into efect an immediate 
increase in revenue was produced, in excess even of the conservative 
estimates officially submitted by California growers. 

It is obvious from the figures at hand that approximately 85.000 000 
to $5,500,000 will be collected under present tax, as against $3.444.598.03 
under double these rates. The following comparative statement was 
submitted by the Treasury Department, under date of April 20, 1917: 


Act Oct. 22, 191}. 


Manufacturers could not. afford to buy their, grapes, and the 


$178, 086. 


Sentembers 0 api —T:!!T Ae eet 


Fae ̃ͤ ::: RE EN I PTI ˖ 7 
F TTT 245, 879. 96 
. ETE ETS ROSE PUREE Ts >97, 392. 24 
1916: 
January. 220, 848. 58 
Vebruary_.-- 193, 953. 44 
C 223. 657. 71 
A | SORES EN SES Sen — Be i 1, 658, 474. 18 
Act Sept. 8, 1916. 

r ð W gt OD OO RS 
OR ODO? ao ea. 641,128 29 
November.: ik eee 549, 923. 09 
wie CARON Ce ETE 597, 033. 78 
Tenan PPP — 228. 827. 26 
TTTT—TT—TTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTTT—T—TT———— re 

March (not including receipts in first district of Call- 
yg E SADE RE PRE RET ES SHIR BEERS ESE 278, 674. 29 
Tolz 5S a So 3, 354. 010. 48 


There is a total in 1915, with the higher rate, of $1,658,000, 
and in 1916, with the reduced rate, month by month, it is 
shown here from the official records, of $3,354,000. I do not 
know that a more conclusive argument from figures could pos- 
sibly be made. It is only the mistaken zeal of our Finance Com- 
mittee that has led them to increase the tax. In explanation 
it was stated to me by a member of the committee that inas- 
much as whisky is barred from manufacture there will be an 
increased demand for wine, and whereas you are getting 35 
cents a gallon upon your wine now the wine drinkers will pay 
a higher price. I wish I could believe it, because in that way 
California could contribute more revenue to the national de- 
fense. But everybody knows that the whisky drinker is not a 
wine drinker. Wine is distasteful to the whisky drinker, and 
when he can not get whisky he will not drink wine. There 1s 
no resemblance between the beverages. Whisky contains a very 
large amount of alcohol in a form pleasant to his palate, and he 
has become inured to that pleasant titillation of his palate, 
due to the high alcoholic content which he can not find in wine. 
It would be a great public benefit if the whisky drinker could 
gradually be weaned from his bottle and led to drink a beverage 
which while mildly exhilarating is not seriously intoxicating. 

Now, this wine problem will be solved apart from the revenue 
under the direction of the Food Director. The President is in- 
vested with the power of barring even the manufacture of wine 
if it interferes in his judgment with the production of our 
food supply. Of course he will not act, because wine making 
does not affect the food supply at all. But he is also empowered 
under the same act to determine the alcoholic contents of wine. 
The President therefore has control of the situation, which 
should mollify those who are in favor of any form of legislation 
leading toward prohibition. But that question has been settled. 
So the only question before us is the question of revenue. 

On August 15 of this year there was a meeting of all the 
wine makers of California at the town of Lodi. I am in receipt 
of this telegram coming from that assemblage, signed by the 
oo Grape Protective Association, Frank T. Sweet, presi- 

ent: 

San Francisco, CAL., August 15, 1917. 
Hon. Jauxs D. PHELAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

ore growers in mass mee assembled at Lodi on Saturday 
pa resolution thanking California delegation for their efforts to pre- 
serve the grape industry of California and Ng hrs the hope that the 
California delegation would do everything in their power defeat a 
prohibitive war tax. We understand that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee recommended increasing the House rate by 2 cents per 
gallonage tax on 


gallon more on dry wines, $1.10 a proof gallon as a 


sweet wine, and the forti 
used in fortifying. This wilt ii The averting: 1nd Kl 
Government revenue from that source. 1 
CALIFORNIA GRAPE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Frank T. Sweet, President. 

Remember, the House has proposed doubling the present rates 
e ine hope of doubling the revenue, and we are willing to 

I am confident that this is a sound judgment from men who 
know their business. The Senate schedule will kill the indus- 
try. I think I have demonstrated to you in what has occurred 
since the emergency war tax of 1914 and the reduced rate of 
the following year that the revenue has been greatly increased 
by allowing the lower rate to prevail. I wish the Finance Com- 
mittee could understand it. It seems paradoxical to say that 
by giving a lower rate on this commodity you increase the rev- 
enue for the Government. It is because with a higher rate they 
will not produce anything at all. They will go out of business. 

The reason is perfectly obvious, but to get the reason into the 
mind of our revenue makers is the purpose of this discussion. 
I know they gave but inadequate consideration to this subject. 
I myself and the Representative from the wine district, CLAR- 
ENCE F. Lea, filed a brief because the hearings were crowded 
with men of steel and iron and cigars and tobacco and every- 
thing else which the universal bill embraces to the exclusion 
of calm deliberation. They so crowded the room that I won- 
dered how the gentlemen of the Finance Committee were en- 
dowed with the extraordinary capacity of taking in these multi- 
farious subjects and deciding them with fairness and accuracy. 

And still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all they knew. 7 

But my wonderment has been overcome by my disappoint- 
ment. As a matter of fact, they did not understand the situa- 
tion at all. If the Senate does not give this relief, I shall have 
to go again to the conference, as I did the year before, and 
thus save revenue for the Government. I claim to have saved 
$2,000,000 revenue to the Government by my insistence in the 
conference to consider the claim that the lower the rates the 
higher the revenue, which has been borne out by the facts. I 
can not go any further. 

Therefore I would move, Mr. President, that the House rate 
be restored to the wine schedule, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that a motion of 
that kind would be out of order for this reason; The way to 
accomplish that is to vote down the Senate committee amend- 
ment. That is the only way it can be accomplished under the 
rule. 

Mr. PHELAN. My remarks are addressed in opposition to 
the Senate committee amendment, and if it is voted down, it 
would be time then to restore the House rate, or would the 
House rate prevail? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate committee amendment is voted 
down, then the House rate would prevail. 

Mr. PHELAN. Before concluding, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp an article by Dr. Baruch, of New 
York, father of Hon. Bernard Baruch, on the question of alco- 
hol, and a letter from Arthur Brisbane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonxsůõox of California in 
the chair). If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tue WASHINGTON TIMES, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1917. 

My Dear SENATOR PHELAN: I hope the Senate will find a way to get 
rid of waisky, which is a poison, and not make whisky the national 
drink by forbidding the use of the light and harmless stimulants. 

Your State, cf cou: is greatly interested in grape wing. The 
vineyards of the Uni States should do for the pulation, for its 
health, prosperity, and papyiness. what the vineyards of France have 
done for France, what the Italian sip bas Se did for Italy 2,000 years 
ago, and what the Greek vineyards did before. 

I hope the Senators will compare Greece, Rome, Italy, and France 
with China and other Asiatic countries, and American prohibition 
neighborhoods, before they decide to see how much they can make this 
country like Asia, and unlike those parts of the world in which there 


has been pro; 

I hope Tha you will demand from the Senate an amendment to the 
pro constitutional amendment. limiting this control of the people 
to the abolition of whisky and retaining the light beer that is needed 
by the workingmen, and the light wines that are a normal and health- 
ful food of educated men. 

Yours, sincerely, A. BRISBANE. 
— 
New Tonk, June 30, 1917. 
Hon. J, D. PHELAN, 
Benate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As Usted ots of a naticnal association for promot- 
ing hygiene and as a ysician interested for over 50 years in welfare 
movements—confirmation of which may be obtained from my son, Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch—I ask your attention to the following facts: 

If you are not interested in the temperance as) „ please read ouir 
from page 3 (II). As an ardent temperance advocate, I would h. 
with joy the removal of the alcohol curse. I favor the prevention by 
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law of the manufacture, importation, and sale of distilled alcohol or 
its preparations, except for industrial purposes. Even in medicine 
alcohol is rot reeded, except in the preparation of drugs. Nevertheless 
I am opposed to the present antagonism of beer and wine, use I 
believe that if the saloon, café, and home could not be su 
distilled beverages, fermeated drinks would replace the latter. 
curse of alcohol would thus be abolished. The saloon would, indeed 
become the “ Workingman's club, where he and his fay. would find 
harmless refreshment. This has actually been achieved in Germany, 
where custom has made beer the dominant beverage, and in Denmark 
where naco in which beer of 2} per cent alcohol is sold to the exclu- 
sion of spirituous drinks, are called Afholdjen“ (temperance homes). 

You are aware that during the latter half of the last eer, the 
i erance movement was on the eve of victory, one-half of the States 

aving 
years. bis failure was due chiefly to the intolerance and anreason- 
able attitude of the temperance advocates. During the past decade 
the more 8 view that abolition of alcohol was not only an 
ethical but also an economic necessity has prevailed. We are again 
on the eve of victory, but I apprehend that the intolerance of prohi- 
bitionists, manifested in sincere but unwise insistance upon total abolt- 
tion of alcoholic drinks, will again bring disaster upon this beneficent 


cause. Again, unreasoning partisanship is rampant. My rejoicing in 
the prospect of passing the House bill is sadly very, Fae by the thought 
that the inclusion of wine and beer in the House bill will bring about 


a reaction after the war that will again be disastrous to the cause. 
Prohibitionists are losing sight of the fact that the passage of this bill 
will only decrease without preventing the use of alcoholics; the latter 
will be dearer, and therefore only less accessible to some Depia; Not 
only is there a three years’ supply on hand, but the House bill, being 
a food-conservation measure, does not prohibit the importation and sale 
of intoxicants. Already the dealers are gathering up all stocks of the 
latter within reach, 
furthered any more than it was by high licenses. The rich will con- 
tinue to drink brandy, whisky, etc., while others will turn to these 


intoxicants, spenning far more for them and be dama; in efficiency. 
In view of these facts, it would appear unwise, not Magog a A 
negligent, from the temperance standpoint to forbid the use of food- 


stuffs for brewing beer. The experience of Denmark shows a marked 
diminution in consumption of spirituous liquors (22 per cent) and 
increase of light beer (13 per Se since the “Afholdjen ” idea has 
become so popular that even schoolhouses are used for this purpose 
in the evenings, showing that the decent beer resort will promote 
temperance. Unfortunately, we can not divest ourselves of the idea 
which is, alas, but too correct, that the beer saloon is a source of 
drunkenness, vice, and immorality. But it is obvious that if distilled 
alcoholics could be eliminated from the saloon it would lose this justly 
deserved stigma. The ethical prohibitionists may not be able to 
reconcile themselves to this idea, but the more catholle temperance 
advocates who regard the curse of drink as a menace to national effi- 
ciency realize that the small percentage of alcohol In beer precludes 
serious encroachment upon the earning capacity of the tollers. As a 
recent illustration, let me mention that I have seen workmen who had 
beer with their luncheon shortly afterwards pitching and catching red- 
hot rivets to repair the elevated tracks. Recent experiments, on the 
contrary on the diminution of cfficiency produced by alcohol have 
shown loss of marksmanship in French soldiers who had been given 
a small drink (three tablespoonfuls) of brandy, the equivalent of about 
10 ounces of beer. 3 

II. From the food-conservation standpoint the legal forbidding of 
barley for brewing is unwise because (a) barley, not being a popular 
food, farmers will plant it only to export it to other countries where it 
would fetch a large price for use in malting; (b) that beer has by 
custom and habit become an imperative need of hard-workin le 
is demonstrated by the fact the British minister of a po a 1 
recently confirmed the reluctant view of the minister of munition to 
the effect that the working people demand beer so insistently that the 
embargo has been considerably modified in their country, o the 
tollers beer js, indeed, food and drink combined as unprejudiced physiolo- 
gus agree, I am aware of no proof that efficiency has been notably 
iminished by its consumption; (c) whether barley and other cereals 
would be more useful as human food than for brewing has been dis- 
cussed by chemists whose differences in thelr estimates of food values 
recovered after brewing range from 27 per cent to 90 per cent. I regard 
the latter as correct. When doctors disagree who shall decide?” 
Of course, experience must decide, and we have the most reliable guide 
in the persent experience of the rman people. When, in 1915, Eng. 
land threatened the Germans with starvation by its strict blockade, 
they went to work methodically td avoid defeat from this cause. Their 
scientists labored on the conservation of food supplies, their cooks and 
housewives on saving waste, etc. The most important work which ap- 
feared at that time was “Die Deutsche Volksernaehrung und der Eng- 
ische Aushungersplan,” by Paul Elzbacher, who gathered the views 
of the world’s greatest food experts, among them Zuntz and Rubner, at 
whose feet our best food beg rth have sat years ago. The plan of 
food conservation evolved by these men to meet the threatened starva- 
tion of thelr people merits strict imitation, although our danger is not 
so imminent. [Access nas been obtained to their views through the 
writings of a Danish chemist, Dr. Sorensen, who details and confirms 
their experiments. Sorensen writes: “A small loss is suffered when 
barley ts used in the brewing industry and a larger loss when the same 
is used for feeding animals. In this fact there is nothing remark- 
able. At first glance it may seem surprising that a utiliza- 
tion of the barley in the brewing industry causes such a relatively small 
loss of nutritive value. The reason may be looked for in the usual 
defective knowledge regarding the large content of nutritive matter in 
products of the brewery * * +] The views presented correspond 
perfectly with the proposals made by Elzbacher and his assistants in the 
above-mentioned book at the beginning of 1915, which treats in detail 
the question ‘n what way Germany may in the most rational manner 
save the foodstuifs on hand and also provide a further supply. The 
German scientists recommend diminution of the stock of cattle, espe- 
aay a reduction of the feeding of pigs, and they close the discussion 
of the brewing industry with the following words: “The amount of 
nutritive matter at our disposal is not reduced to any extent through 
the brewing 8 While furthermore the nutritive value of the beer 
is due not only to its alcoholic content, but also to its other nutritive 
matter of high value. The present situation does not call for a reduc- 
tion of the brewing industry.” [Sorensen conciudes: * While onl 
is used in the example borrowed from the German brewing indu: j 
here in Denmark unmalted grains are used in conjunction with the malt, 
This reduces still more the loss of nutritive matter in brewing.” ] 
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assed 3 laws which were repealed in from 1 to 12 
‘a 


e temperance movement will therefore not be 


Here we have a plain guide for successful food conservation which 
removes all doubt rega ig the unwisdom of forbidding the use of 
barley and other grains for . 

In contributions to the Medical Record of the 9th and 16th of June; 
1 pointed out why the Germans have so successfully met the menace 

The scientific methods there referred 


of starvation up to this time. 
to may be of great value to our authorities who have, so far as I know, 


not utilized them.] 

The above data show that both from the temperance and food-conser- 
vation standpoint the House bill is unwisely against beer. 

Not being interested in peer drinking or brewing, I have not dwelt 
upon other obylous objections to the threatened beer embargo (via 
the food menace), 

Very truly, yours, S. Barvcn, M. D. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to offer now a 
Senate resolution, which I shall ask to have go over under the 
rule, and which I give notice that at an early Gate I expect 
to ask the Senate to pass. After it is read I just want to say 
a word or two about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 119), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, re- 
guasca and directed, if not incompatible with the public interest, to 
urnish to the Senate the following information: 


First. Whether or not, since the passage of the so-called espionage 


law, any newspapers, magazines, or other hana ine have been ex- 
cluded rom e mails or denied second-class mail-matter privileges 
under the provisions of said act or otherwise. 

Second. If so, the names and post-offices of entry of such publica- 


Ho iira. The particular provisions of the law which the department 
claims to hae been violated by such publications. 

Fourth, In what matter, specifically and particularly, the depart- 
ment claims such law has been violated by such publications, and by 
each of them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, with reference to this 
resolution I desire to make a brief statement at present and 
at an early day I expect to ask the Senate to pass it. 

I wish to instance one case that has recently oecurred in 
which it seems to me that the position of the department is 
thoroughly indefensible.. There is a publication in New York 
called The Masses, a magazine almost revolutionary in its type 
and in its sentiment. I am not prepared to either indorse cr 
condemn many of the things that publication contains, but at 
the same time I want to direct tho attention of the Senate, 
in this perliminary way, to what has happened in respect to 
that publication. 

Within the last few months that publication carried four car- 
toons representing its views on the pending public questions of 
gravest importance and moment. It had three or four articies 
with respect to its views on those same questions, one par- 
ticularly assailing the President of the United States for his 
inconsistency in respect to certain views which he now enter- 
tains and certain positions that he now occupies, and comparing 
previous utterances of the President with his present utterances 
and his present positions. 

On that account and for that reason, acting under certain pro- 
visions of the espionage law which it was alleged were applicable 
to the case, the Post Office Department denied this publication 
the use of the mails, and denied it entry as second-class mail 
matter. The publisher sued out a mandatory injunction before 
the United States judge of the southern district of New York. 
That injunction came on to be heard and the presiding judge 
decided that without reference to the merits or demerits of the 
views and cartoons as contained in this publication they were 
merely the free expression of opinion as to governmental policy, 
and that as long as this remained a free country and its citizens 
continued to possess the right of free speech no one had the right 
to deny the right of this publication to express these views even 
if they did not concur therein. 

Therefore the court issued a mandatory injunction against the 
Post Office Department. Following that decision the Govern- 
ment appealed to the circuit judge of that circuit, presiding in 
Vermont, and that judge, I think his name was Judge Hough, 
under a provision of the judicial code authorizing it, suspended 
the operation of the mandatory injunction, pendente lite. 

Of course, that is just the history of what happened in a pre- 
liminary way. But now comes the remarkable part of it. 
Since all that has happened the Post Office Department has 
issued an order suspending the use of the mails as second-class 
mail to this publication because it has not been issued and pub- 
lished regularly. In other words, the Post Office Department, 
among other things—it may have other contentions, but this 
seems to be the principal one—first denied the use of the matis 
to this publication and finally, when held up in the courts with ‘the 
only decision that has been so far had against them, turned to 
another provision of law and said to the publisher, Well, 
you can not continue to use the mails because you have not been 
going regularly through the mails at the time you were pre- 
vented from doing so by our order.“ If that is not taking 
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advantage of your own wrong I do not know how else to put it. 
It seems to me that is too arbitrary a proceeding to be counte- 
nanced in this country of free speech. 

Mr. KNOX. I should Hke to have the Senator from Georgia 
restate the position taken by the Post Office Department. I did 
not quite catch it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Post Office Department has now ex- 
eluded The Masses—that is the name of the publication—from 
the mails and denied it second-class privileges because it said 
during the recent months, while this litigation was pending, it 
had not been going regularly through the mails, and they fall 
back on another provision of the law which denies second-class 
privileges to publications that do not issue regularly and go 
through the mails regularly, although the only reason The Masses 
has not issued regularly, and has not gone through the mails 
regularly, is because the Post Office Department would not let 
it do it. : 

Mr. President, I am not excited about this matter. Personally 
I have a very warm regard for the Postmaster General. A friend- 
ship of years that I prize very highly exists between us. 

I do not know to what extent he has had anything to do with 
this matter or even if he knows exactly what has been done, 
but if this is to remain the land of the free and if freedom of 
the press and freedom of speech are not to become mockeries 
in this Republic the Senate of the United States or the Con- 
gress of the United States can not afford to countenance any 
such proceeding as this or fail to condemn it. 

So I say at the proper time, as soon as I can do it under the 
rules, I expect to ask the Senate to call on the Post Office 
Department for information with respect to these matters so 
that it may be seen exactly to what extent my information about 
this mater and matters of a similar kind is accurate. I think 
my information is accurate, and I have therefore presented this 
resolution. 

Now, I want to say just a word or two in a very general way 
about this tax bill. In the first place, I am opposed to the 
plan proposed by the committee for a tax on excess profits. 
I believe it is unwise, unfair, and unjust. I believe that taxes 
ought to be levied at all times, and particularly at the present 
time, with reference, first of all. to the ability of people to pay 
them and to bear the burden without being ruined; and it does 
seem to me as though we ought to fix a flat rate and to apply it 
equally to all business men and to all corporations as great as 
we care to make it or as those businesses can justly stand 
and not undertake to set up abitrary standards and rules which 
in their practical operation work the grossest injustices to many 
of the great business enterprises of this country, as I believe 
the Senate committee's plan will do with respect to this par- 
ticular matter. 

Now, let me illustrate. I have no particular interest in them 
except that they are among my constituents and many of their 
owners are among my personal friends. I have no pecuniary 
interest in them whatever; but the illustration I desire to make 
is in respect to the cotton-mill owners and operators of the 
State of Georgia. For many years prior to this war they had 
very lean years—hard years—they made very little money. 
During the three years that immediately preceded the war 
many of them had to be reorganized; they went into bank- 
ruptey, passed up their dividends, and in some cases the in- 
terest on their bonded debt. They had three of the hardest 
years, so I am informed, in the whole history of the industry. 
Since the war—and I do not think directly because. of it, 
although there may be some indirect influence growing out of 
the inereased use and destruction of cotton goods in times of 
war—their operations have been profitable; they haye made 
money; they have had fat. years. 

They are willing to pay generously, liberally, whatever rate 
you think is right on every cent they make, every year; but 
to apply this excess profits tax to them, and to go back for the 
purposes of comparison to three of the leanest years in their 
history and compare those years with three of the most pros- 
perous years they have had works a practical injustice of the 
grossest kind and character, according to my information, with 
respect to this particular industry. I am afraid that that may 
be true with respect to many businesses and industries of this 
country. 

I should much rather see whatever rate of taxation the com- 
mittee thinks is fair, and that the business of this country can 
stand without ruin, assessed and levied uniformly on every- 
thing, so that everyone will know exactly what he is to pay, 
than to have any such rule as this established by which to 
measure this tax. I very much prefer the House provision to 
the Senate committee’s amendment, and I hope the Senate-will 
adopt the House plan, or something like it, rather than the 
plan proposed by the Senate committee, 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRADY. Does the Senator believe that a horizontal rate 
should be applied on all excess profits or simply on newspaper 
publications? ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think—and I am coming to that 
in a minute—that it ought to be applied to anybody especially; 
but if it is to be applied, there is no reason why the newspaper 
publishers of this country should pay a special tax that other 
business men do not pay. I am going fully to discuss that in 
just a moment, but, so far as this particular question is con- 
cerned, I do not think this excess-profits tax as it is framed 
here ought to be applied to anybody, whether it be newspaper 
men or anybody else. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am always interested in what the Senator 
says, but let me suggest to him, before he begins the argu- 
ment he intends to make, that the theory of the bill is not based 
on excess profits but war profits. The House bill provides for 
excess profits and then specifies what they consider a normal 
profit; all above that, of course, is to be taxed. But the Senate 
committee have taken the position that what they want to tax 
is war profits. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand that; and I am glad the Sen- 
ator has made that contribution to the discussion, but the 
trouble is when it comes to working it out practically you can 
not do it. That is the great difficulty—the impracticability of 
the application of this tax as you propose it. 

What are war profits and what are not? Where is the line 
to be drawn? Where do war profits begin and where do they 
end? You can take the cotton mills in my State, to pursue 
the very illustration that I have been giving the Senate, and, 
I ask, does the Senator say their profits are war profits? I do 
not think so, and yet there might be room for dispute and 
debate about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fdo not want to interrupt the Senator 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am perfectly willing. as the Senator 
knows, to have him interrupt me. It never bothers me to be 
interrupted 

Mr. SMOOT. I should be perfectly willing to take up the 
question of the cotton mills themselves and other businesses that 
are affected in the same way; but I am afraid it would take 
too long a time now. I expect to do so, however, and I hope 
the Senator, when we do undertake to explain the matter, will 
listen carefully, for if he does I believe that he will come to 
the conclusion that as to that class of business and every other 
class of business, we have had in mind only war profits. That 
is what we intended to reach. Of course, I shall be delighted to 
hear what the Senator has to say in relation to that, but I only 
made the suggestion to him because that was the theory the 
committee had. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand that, and I appreciate the 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah. I know that is the 
theory on which the committee has operated, and yet I say to 
you that in my judgment—you may change it in debate; my 
mind is open—it is a theory that is impossible of practical 
application, without the grossest injustice to many businesses 
in this country. 

I agree with the Senator that we do not want any extended 
and protracted debate on these questions, and I am only refer- 
ring to them in a passing way, I agree with the Senator that 
it is important that we take up these questions, consider them in 
detail, and see what their effect will be on-every kind of busi- 
ness in this country. When that is done I believe that the Sen- 
ate will arrive at a just conclusion with respect to the matter. 
The central thought in my mind, however, is—and this is 
merely one manifestation of where it leads—that it is utterly 
unwise to so burden and to so hamper American production and 
American industry and American business of any sort that it 
can not get along and help to pay and continue to help to pay 
the burden of the expenses of this great war. To use a very 
common honiely adage, but one that is always apt, it is nonsense 
to think in this emergency of killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. - 

I want to impose all the taxes that business can legitimately 
and properly stand upon every kind of business man; I want 
to play no favorites, and I do not think the Senate does, with 
respect to that matter; but I think it would be financial suicide, 
and worse than financial suicide, for the Government of the 
United States to adopt a mistaken policy of not only confiscat- 
ing, as I am afraid some portions of this bil! will do, the total 
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income of some of the businesses, but, in some instances, I am 
afraid, the business themselves. ; 

The cotton mill men in my State contend that in. many 
cases—and they have sent me the specific proof of it the tax 
imposed will amount to 81 per cent of all they earn, That is 
not right; we ought not to do that. The Senate does not want 
to do that. These men are willing to pay whatever we require 
them to pay; of course they will submit to the law, no matter 
how unjust it is; but surely it is not necessary to treat Ameri- 
can business along any such harsh lines as that; surely we 
shall make for the better success of the country and for its 
enduring prosperity if we treat these men justly and impose 
on them only a just and reasonable tax, and not one that is 
unjust and which almost amounts to confiscation, 

As to the details of this matter, the Senator from Utah well 
suggests that we can leave them until the Senate takes up the 
particular amendment to act on it. Then I will listen with a 
great deal of interest and with a great desire to know exactly 
what defense may be made of this proposal and what the Sena- 
tors on the committee have to submit in support of their propo- 
sition. My present view is that the proposition of the House is 
infinitely preferable to that of the Senate committee. 

Now, there is one other thing to-which I desire to refer in 
passing—two other matters, in fact, but one more particularly, 
to which the Senator from Utah made reference on yest 
and then again a few days preceding. I refer to the draw- 
back on sugar. 

Mr. President, it is incomprehensible to me how any Senator 
of the United States who understands that question can vote 
to repeal the drawback on sugar. I do not believe he can if he 
understands it. I do not think there is a Member of this body 
who, with an understanding of the facts involved in that propo- 
sition, could possibly support it. 

Now, let me lay down just one or two propositions, in a pre- 
liminary way, about that. If the drawback on sugar is to be 
repealed, and if we are honest men and are dealing impartially 
and squarely and justly with all the interests of this country, 
we will repeal every other drawback provision. There is no 
reason for the one that does not exist in every other case. If 
we are to desert and abandon the policy of paying drawbacks on 
raw materials imported into this country for manufacture and 
reexportation, then we ought not to do that in just one case, 
but we ought to do it in every case. I propose, when we arrive 
at that stage of the proceeding, to submit the proposition to 
the Senate honestly and candidly to take this policy as a whole 
and do with it one way or the other on everything just exactly 
alike. So much for that. No man can defend an exceptionar 
treatment of sugar, with respect to drawbacks. It is entitled to 
exactly the same treatment that any and every other product 
is entitled to and to no different treatment. It is not just and 
fair to discriminate for it or against it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to make a mild 
suggestion along that line? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would be delighted to have the Senator 
d 
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Mr. McCUMBER. So that he can take it into consideration 
before he arrives at a final conclusion, the suggestion being 
made for the purpose of making a distinction between different 
characters of drawbacks or drawbacks upon different com- 
modities. 

The Senator indicated that they should all be treated alike. 
Now, we can easily understand that if Canada has the kind of 
Iumber that we may need in the northern part of the United 
States for the construction of box cars or flat cars the ma- 
terial might be brought here and the work of building those 
cars be performed by American workmen and then a rebate 
allowed upon the lumber when the cars were manufactured 
and exported; but let me give the Senator an illustration con- 
cerning another commodity. Take wheat, for instance. We 
know what effect the drawback has upon the market value of 
wheat in the Northern States. It operates in this way: If the 
amount of wheat the millers are required to have on hand is 
getting low at any time and they must therefore bid up the 
price a little in order to draw the grain from the farmer's 
granary and to set it moving, they can avoid that by buying 
wheat in Canada and paying the duty on it, which will drive 
down the price of the American wheat, and then they can export 
so much, not the very flour made from the wheat imported 
from Canada but an equivalent of the imported wheat—and 
they are all exporters—and they muy then take the amount of 


the duty paid from the Treasury of the United States. By 
manipulating the drawback provision they can manipulate the 
market, driving it up or driving it down. That is one of the 
dangers that we incur by reason of the drawback in the North; 
and I gather from the argument made by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] that the drawback provision on 


sugar is used in the same way by the refiners. I think this 
situation is worthy of consideration and that the market should 
be studied to see for what purpose the drawback is used. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Let me suggest to the Senator that what- 
ever may be true as to the wheat question with respect to the 
territory immediately adjacent to the Canadian border, along 
the lines of his suggestion, there is not even the slightest pos- 
sibility that such a thing may be true with reference to the 
sugar situation; and when we come to this provision I think I 
can demonstrate it to a mathematical certainty and to the satis- 
faction of every Senator in this Chamber, with the possible ex- 
ception of the two Senators from Louisiana. I do not know 
whether they will agree or not. 

This drawback question is not a new one. The Senator from 
North Dakota has indicated that he has some views that arise 
out of a local situation with respect to wheat. Those views can 
not possibly pertain to the sugar that we bring in from Cuba. 
We refined for reexportation abroad last year something like - 
750,000 tons of sugar. I will ask the Senator from Utah if that 
is not right? — 

Mr. SMOOT. We exported 700,000 tons last year and will 
export a million tons this year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator says 700,000 tons, so we are 
pretty close together; I thought the amount was about three- 
quarters of a million tons, but it is infinitesimal compared to the 
total consumption of sugar in this country. It has no possible 
relation, considered alone, to the price in this country; but, 
as the Senator from Utah has accurately and truly said—and 
no man in this Chamber knows better than I do, because I have 
had occasion to study this one question, and it is one question 
connected with the tariff upon which I do claim to have expert 
knowledge—undoubtedly, if we are to force England and all the 
other allied countries, with their present lack of preparation to 
do it, to refine the sugar that they must buy under present con- 
ditions from Cuba, we are forcing up the world’s price, and in 
forcing up the world’s price we force up the American con- 
sumers’ price. So, instead of the contention being sound that 
was advanced on this floor yesterday by my friend the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], that his fight is a fight 
in the interest of the American consumer of sugar, I tell the Sen- 
ate absolutely that the exact reverse, in my opinion, is true. 

The Senator from Utah accurately pointed out that since the 
agitation of this question and that since the action of the com- 
mittee the world’s price of sugar has risen a half a cent a pound, 
and every American consumer has also had to pay that half a 
cent a pound just as all the world is paying it. 

Now, small as our sugar exports are, when compared to our 
total consumption, the fact that we have the equipment and 
the factories and the refineries here is helping to hold down the 
price abroad. It would be hard-hearted to a degree that I can 
not understand for anybody, in the interest of cane sugar or beet 
sugar, to say that at this moment under the circumstances con- 
fronting the world we should take our allies—not our allies, 
because we have no treaties with them, but the nations which 
are engaged with us in the common undertaking of fighting the 
German Empire—by the throat and literally hold them up. 
say it is incomprehensible to me that any man could really 
think that, or urge it seriously, and I am sure the Senate will 
never agree to such a proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to suggest at this point to tha 
Senator from North Dakota that there is quite a difference be- 
tween the drawback provision applying to sugar and that apply- 
ing to wheat for this reason: We are not exporters of sugar; 
we have to import into this country more than half of the sugar 
that is consumed by the people of the United States; but we are 
exporters of wheat. The advantage suggested as being taken 
by some of the millers of the country of the drawback provisions 
is only possible in connection with commodities of which we are 
exporters. I have no doubt that the condition of affairs sug- 
gested by the Senator from North Dakota has prevailed; but it is 
impossible to happen in the case of sugar, because we are not 
exporters of sugar. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; not to amount to anything, 
when compared with our total consumption. I am not going 
any further into that matter, except I am going to characterize 
this proposition. It is a proposal to reverse the settled practice 
of this country with respect to a great legislative policy in one 
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particular commodity, leaving it unchanged as to every other 
commodity embraced within the policy. It is a proposal no 
more nor less than to tax the necessities of the whole civilized 
world in order that a few people who are already reaping profits 
beyond the dreams of avarice shall get a few pennies more for 
their products. That is what it amounts to, and that is what 
it is. 

Mr. President, there are one or two other matters to which 
I wish to invite attention in a way—and briefly at that—before 
we come to their consideration in the bill. They are postal 
matters; and I think I may say with accuracy that in the posi- 
tion I take with respect to these matters I occupy the some- 
what unusual position of representing the views of the adminis- 
tration and the Post Office ent. I am willing to side 
with the administration when I think it is right, and it is a 
matter of very great regret to me that I can not think it is 
right a little more frequently. But about these matters, upon 
which there are some differences between the committee that 
reported this bill and the Post Office Department, I am in 
hearty accord and sympathy with the views of the Post Office 
Department; and I mention that now so that the Senate may 
understand what is coming when we reach these sections. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator as stating that 
the Post Office Department favors the House bill zone system? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no; I have not said that. I said I 
was going to state certain positions which the Post Office De- 
partment favored. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
ment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; that is not the position of the Post 
Office Department. 

First, in its effort to equalize the stamp tax which it has put 
on express companies, the committee has recommended the im- 
position of what it thought was a similar stamp tax on the 
parcel-post business of the Government. I understand that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Simmons] will submit at a 
later stage of the proceedings an amendment which will really 
equalize it; and I am not going to take advantage of the mis- 
take—which, of course, in the pressure of other business was 
probably natural and inevitable—that was made with respect 
to that. Of course, as the proposition was presented to the 
Senate and is carried in the text of the bill, it did not accom- 
plish what the committee really aimed to do, and it is perfectly 
proper that it shall be changed; and, as I suggested to the Sen- 
ate the other day, the way to change it so as to make it ex- 
actly equalize the other proposal, the express-company stamp 
tax, is to make your charge on Government parcel-post matter 
not applicable except where the postal charges are as much 
as 25 cents, and then to impose the same stamp tax for each 
fractional part of each additional 25 cents, as you have done 
with the express company. But, of course, if it were left so 
that this 1-cent tax is put on the little packages, even where 
they weigh over 4 ounces, in some cases the increase in parcel- 
post rates would have gone to 22 per cent, which, of course, the 
committee never had in mind, and would not itself support. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that came about—and I know that he knows it, but perhaps 
some of the other Senators do not know it—in this way: The 
express companies of the country do not send out packages at a 
less charge than 25 cents. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not parcels. 

Mr. SMOOT. Parcels, I should say. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, the Senator said “ packages.“ That 
is the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true. So that the committee pro- 
poses to change that; but I shall propose to strike it out, and 
I shall propose to strike it out because it is an entirely different 
thing from the express-company tax. 

Here is a function performed by the Government of the United 
States. If there is any profit in it at all, every cent of it goes 
into the Government Treasury, into the funds of the Postal 
Department, to pay first, of course, the postal expenses of this 
country, and then the excess, if any, to go into the general funds 
of the Treasury. So that we are proposing to tax a rather 
anomalous subject, I think—the Government itself. We are 


I thought that was the Senator's state- 


proposing to tax a function that is exercised by the Government 
itself, and to take out of the citizen more money without in- 
creasing the rate for a public governmental service. What we 
ought to do, if these rates are not high enough, or if we want 
to increase them, is to increase the rates, and not resort to the 
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rather unusual and somewhat ludicrous performance of taxing 
our ova Government as it goes out to do business among the 
people. ) 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does not the Senator think tha 
the wording of the amendment eliminates the conclusion reached 
by the Senator when the committee uses the words “to be paid 
by the consignor”? In other words, the committee says specifi- 
cally who shall pay this tax. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true enough; I was not unmindful 
of that; but, after all, you are taxing a Government service. 
You are requiring that the man who uses it shall pay it, but you 
take the rates that are fixed by law for the use of this Govern- 
ment service and you say, Before you shall take advantage of the 
rate fixed by law vou shall pay an extra tax on the carriage.” 

Now, I do not think that is the way to treat the Government. 
If there is any profit in this thing at all—and there is about 
ten millions a year profit, in round figures, on this Post Office 
parcel-post business—every cent of it goes to the Guvernment, 
every penny of it. If you want to raise the rate, why, raise it; 
but it is rather a new thing, and I think rather an unsafe thing, 
to undertake to tax a governmental function itself. 

Now, let us see. There are one or two other postal matters 
to which I want to refer very briefly. 

In this bill you have proposed to increase the rate on first-class 
mail matter. You propose to increase letter postage from 2 
cents for an ounce or fraction thereof to 3 cents for an ounce 
or fraction thereof, and you propose to leave the post card like 
it is, 1 cent. The House, in raising the letter charge, wisely, 
I think, raised the post card charge, too. It looks to me like it 
is necessary to raise them both, because if you do not, according 
to the opinion of the Post Office Department, you will so largely 
change the character of the mail that millions and possibly 
hundreds of millions of communications that are now sent by 
letter will be sent by post card where the charge is 3 cents in one 
case and 1 cent in the other, and instead of increasing the postal 
revenues at all there is serious doubt if you will not reduce 
the revenues in your attempt to raise the rates of letter postage. 

I want you to consider that. It-is worthy of consideration. 
My own belief is—and I merely express it as an opinion—that 
we probably will not get $1,000,000 a year more revenue from 
first-class mail matter under your proposition than we do under 
existing law. Even if we did, however, and even if we could 
rely on the figures given in your report, I shall contend that it 
Is a manifest wrong to the people of this country to increase 
the rates on first-class mail matter, 3 


e First-class mail matter is already paying into the Treasury 


of the United States—the postal treasury, I mean—a net profit 
of about $80,000,000 a year, in round figures. Second-class mail 
matter is losing, every year, just about the same sum. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I ask the Senator from Georgia where 
he gets the figures that second-class mail matter is now losing 
$80,000,000 a year? 

Mr. HARDWICK. From the Hughes commission, from the 
Post Office Department, from every commission that has ever 
investigated the question, from the Postmaster General, from 
the First Assistant Postmaster General, from the special agent, 
Mr. Sewart, and from every department official who has ever 
had to do with this question or who has ever made a report 
on it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the Senator will find that the figures 
of $80,000,000 a year were based upon the statement of the 
Postmaster General that the transportation of second-class 
matter cost 9 eents, while the Hughes Commission found that 
it cost only 51 cents. Furthermore, the report of the Hughes 
Commission was made almost 10 years ago, when the total 
amount of first-class mail was 157,000,000 pounds, while it is 
now 315,000,000 pounds, and when the amount of second-class 
mail was less than half what it is to-day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That does not make any difference. The 
figures can be applied to any volume of business. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The cost per pound decreases as the nun- 
ber of pounds increases. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, that is a rule ef traffie, and that, of 
course, is true. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, that is a fact. It is not a rule of 
traffic, but it is a fact. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is a rule of traffic. I object to the 
Senator Saying it is not a rule of traffic, because it is a rule of 
traffic: That is exactly what it is. Of course, that is a fact, 
too; but it is both, instead of being just one, and not the other. 
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The same principle applies to first-class mail, too, for that mat- 
ter. It applies to anything transported in this country, either 
freight or passenger service, in my judgment. But let us see. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that I think he will find, on an examination of the figures, 
that that estimate was not based on any figures of the carrying 
of second-class matter at this time, nor on any credible esti- 
mate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am glad to inform the 
Senator that the exact reverse of that statement is true; and 
I get my authority for the assertion from the Postmaster General, 
who has had many experts at work for years on this question, 
and who has not simply some brief sent him by some publisher 
who has some special interest to serve in this matter, and who 
has not some personal or political interest to subserve in the 
matter at all, but is absolutely impartial about this matter, 

Now, if the Senator please, let me tell him something: He 
has not studied this question. Now; that is right. He has 
not—I want to be frank with him—and I have, for 10 years, 
night and day. I have been to the bettom of every one of these 
reports. I have had the benefit of all the expert assistance the 
Post Office Department can give on this question, and I believe 
the estimate of the Postmaster General is strictly within the 
limits of accuracy and truth on this question. He has no 
motive except to serve the Government of the United States. 
He has no newspaper to bootlick in this matter. He has no 
personal or selfish interest to subserve. He is trying to do 
justice by the Government, and discharge a great trust which 
has been imposed upon him; and I will tell my friend from 
Minnesota, with all respect to him, that it would pay him to 
listen to the showing that the Post Office Department will make 
on this question, and not to take a snap judgment about this 
matter, and not to get his own opinion made up that what he 
has read there from something is not the fact. 

Now, going on for just a minute, I am opposed to any in- 
crease in the postal rate on first-class mail matter. I doubt if 
the increase you have suggested will increase the Government 
revenue one penny; but even if it did, I would be opposed to it 
still, because the common people of this country, who are pay- 
ing a net profit of $80,000,000 a year from their letter postage 
into the postal treasury, ought not to be further taxed until 
you have made other people who have special privileges and 
special graft in connection with this matter pay what it costs 

\the Government to render the service that they get from the 
Government. 

That is what we ought to do. We ought to make these peo- 
ple pay what it costs to render them the service we do render 
them out of the common Treasury and out of the public funds 
of this country; and until we do that no Senator in this body 
will have any excuse for proposing a higher tax on the com- 
mon, unorganized masses of his constituency who have no 
newspapers to brag on him or to abuse him, according to what 
his conduct is with respect to this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. As a business proposition, nobody can deny 
what the Senator has just stated. I, too, have given this ques- 
tion considerable attention, and I think the figures quoted by 
the Senator are well within the bounds of accuracy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to ask the Senator what he would 
suggest when he takes into consideration the fact that the im- 
position of such a tax in this bill would virtually destroy the 
magazines and many publications that have been enjoying this 
bounty and privilege for so many years? The Senator perhaps 
noticed the other day, in some passing remarks, that I called 
particular attention to the farm journals and to the religious 
papers and different publications of the country, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have gone into that question enough to know 
that if we did impose this rate they could not live. What has 
the Senator thought in his mind and decided as to what is the 
best policy to pursue? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, for my information, the 
Senator from Utah used the expression; “if we impose this 
rate.” To what rate does he refer? i l 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate necessary to take care of the losses 
that are now sustained by the Government of the United States 
on second-class mail matter. ? 

Mr. POMERENE. The entire loss? 

Mr. HARDWICK. We can not do that entirely, I will an- 
swer the Senator as briefly as I can, and in answering him I 
will give the plan which I have offered here, which is the plan 
of the Post Office Department. It is not mine at all. 


The Post Office Department has, I think, suggested the proper 
solution of this matter; and the solution that it hes suggested, 
I want to state to-the Senator, would not hurt any one of the 
papers of the character he has indicated. They have agreed to 
it, the majority of them—the religious publications—because 
the plan of the zone system would hurt them very badly. They 
could not live under that plan, I admit; but the plan that the 
Post Office Department will offer to the Senate will not injure 
any of those papers, and they all, as far as I know, or nearly 
all of them, at least—all that we have heard from—think it is 
the just plan for Congress to adopt. 

What is that plan? I do not want to go into it too much in 
detail now, because I am taking up vastly more time than I 
intended; but that plan is twofold. We have realized that the 
fundamental and basic principle on which this service rests, 
and upon which its rates are fixed, is that there shall be a very 
nominal rate for the transportation and diffusion of intelli- 
gence throughout the country. It is necessary in a free country, 
if democratic institutions are to be maintained and preserved, 
that that policy shall be followed; so that we do not propose 
to change the rate of 1 cent per ounce on reading matter, on 
editorial matter, or on matter of any other sort, except on 
advertising matter, We propose to leave the purely nominal 
rate of 1 cent per pound—which is not one-eighth, at least, to 
state it conservatively, of what it costs—in effect on all of 
that character of matter that is published in any sort of a 
paper, magazine, or other publication in this country. But 
we do say, and we do insist—the Post Office Department does, 
and I do—that it is right, when it comes to the advertising mat- 
ter, the purely commercial and business end of every newspaper 
and magazine enterprise in the country, that they should not 
get a service from the Government to be paid for out of the Pub- 
lic Treasury at less than one-eighth of what it costs the people 
of the United States to render it to them. We say, “In the 
interest of the Government and to carry out the policy that has 
been here for many years we are willing that all 
of your reading matter, all of your editorial matter, everything 
except the purely commercial features of your publication, 
shall go at this nominal rate of 1 cent; but upon the adver- 
tising matter, the commercial part of it, you must pay what 
it costs us to handle it; otherwise we do not want to continue 
to handle it.“ That is fair and that is just, and the Senator 
knows it. ; 5 

We can do that by a period of readjustment extending through 
several years, doubling the rate, maybe, the first year, making 
it 2 cents, then 4 cents, then 6 cents, and then finally, perhaps, 
8 cents on the advertising matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator introduced an amend- 
ment here of that kind? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes. It has been pending here for 
weeks. The Senator can get it from the desk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much revenue will be produced under 
the amendment which the Senator has introduced? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In the end, when we get it up to where 
it ought to be, about $50,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean how much does it start with? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, that is a matter of no concern. I 
think it doubles it to start on—$22,000,000, maybe, for the 
first year—but let me say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
it is of minor importance how much money we get out of this 
proposition at the present moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. The proposition is to get this great 
injustice permanently adjusted, to get this wrong so that it 
will be righted and stay righted. and so that newspapers can 
not use their influence with public men in order to maintain 
a special privilege that they ought not to have, when it comes 
5 eat commercial part and the business end of their enterprises, 
at least. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would elucidate the mat- 
ter a little further and in order that he may do that I wish to 
ask him a question. In the charges made for the commercial 
features, the advertising, is the zone system put into operation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; it is the flat rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator does he think it is 
possible to reach a just result unless some sort of a zone system 
is adopted? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ido. Now, let me say—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not referring now in my question to 
the flat rate for the educational part of it; I agree with the 
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Senator that we ought to be liberal in that respect; but I, 
myself, can not understand how if the Government is going 
to get back the cost for transportation it ean do it without 
taking business into consideration. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator is right in that 
way; we can only strike averages by adopting the other system, 
yet there was a tremendous argument why we ought to main- 
tain the same fundamental flat-rate principle that is applicable 
to every transaction of the Post Office Department except those 
transactions that are purely and entirely commercial, like the 
Parcel Post System. For instance, a 2-cent stamp carries a let- 
ter to San Francisco just the same as it does to Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. ` 

Mr, NORRIS. We know that argument is always made and 
in theory I think it is sound. As a matter of fact, however, I 
do not believe it will work out because, as I understand, the 
2-cent proposition is really based on the proposition that the 
weight of the letter is infinitesimal; that it is so small it is not 
practical to take into consideration because it would cost more 
to compute it than it would be worth after it was computed. 
But in the handling of magazines, where tons are frequently 
dumped on the Government at once, weight becomes very mate- 
rial, and hence this question becomes very material. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I realize the force of the Senator’s view 
along those lines and they have appealed to me, but if you 
adopt such a system for the transmission of newspapers and 
magazines and publications, generally, you localize and pro- 
vincialize the press of the country, you narrow it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. HARDWICK, Pardon me just a minute. You do a great 
deal to build up a provincial feeling and sentiment in this coun- 
try. All students of political economy agree on this proposition, 
that one of the first essentials of a real national spirit in a 
country as big as this is that the press to some extent shall have 
a national circulation. a national viewpoint, and a national 
spirit. I am afraid if the proposal of the Senator from Ne- 
braska or the Senator from Tennessee were enacted into law the 
tendency would be toward provincialism, on the part of the press 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair}. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield, and, ir so, to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. TI yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 ask the Senator if he does not think, 
under the present system of distributing news, where a news- 
paper, for instance, in Atlanta, Ga., prints the same character 
of cosmopolitan news every morning that each one of the cos- 
mopolitan papers of New York prints, the rule the Senator would 
seek to lay down would make newspapers provincial? Does not 
the Senator think he is mistaken in that view? f 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course it is the editorial policy of the 
newspaper only. I have reference to that only. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is only a small part. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Although the Senator probably has them 
more in mind, the newspapers are a small part of the sum total; 
there are also to be considered the magazines, the great weeklies, 
the great monthlies that build up national public sentiment in 
this country. Take the Saturday Evening Post, for instance. 
The Senator will find that such a publication as that circulates 
all over this country and every part of it, in every hamlet and 
every village. I think papers of that character do a great work 
in building up a national spirit in this country. This is my 
own view, and I think it is the view of the Post Office Depart- 
ment that any departure from that policy would be a mistake 
and might tend to provincialize the press of the country, and 
by the press of the country I mean not only the daily news- 
papers, but the weeklies and monthlies and other magazines and 
publications as well. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, as far as the newspapers are 
concerned, they are provincial already to a great extent. After 
the news gets a day old its competition with another daily 
paper, of course, is not taken into consideration. So the circu- 
lation of dailies, as far as the news is concerned, is necessarily 
limited geographically already by the very nature of things. I 
can see how the Senator's argument would apply to great 
magazines, but when the Senator comes to fix this rate on the 
advertising part of newspapers’ and magazines he must neces- 
sarily reach some common ground. He must compromise be- 
tween the long distance and the short distance. The moment 
he does that he makes the charge exorbitant for a short dis- 
tance, and would not this be the result? Would it not mean 
ar the Government would make a profit out of the short 

aul—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. And lose money on the long haul. 


Mr. NORRIS. And lose money on the long haul, and averag- 
ing the two up it would come out even? But would not this 
be the result, that on the short haul, were it commercially pos- 
sible to make a profit on transporting the newspapers or the 
magazines, the express companies would do the business, so that 
the Government would be left the unprofitable part of it and lose 
the profitable part? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; there is so much discrepancy between 
express rates and Government rates that that is not possible. 

Mr. NORRIS. A great many of the publications go by ex- 
press now, some two or three hundred miles and some four 
hundred miles, where they even get a less rate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The question which the Senator has 
raised is constartly recurring about everything anu everywhere. 
When you make a statute, of course it does not fit everything 
exactly alike. You can do no more than strike an average, and 
that it what this proposal does, or attempts to do. 

I do not want to discuss it with any greater detail now. I 
want to conclude and yield the floor, but I do want to say the 
plan of the Post Office Department is practicable and feasible, 
without doubt and without any difficulty. It can be done. We 
can separate the advertisement from the educational and read- 
ing matter with a common ordinary rule. All they have to do is 
to take a rule and measure the amount of advertisement and 
the amount of nonadvertising matter in every publication and 
average them for a long enough period, and then you can tell 
what the per cent of advertising matter is and what the per cent 
of news, the educational and reading matter, is. That has been 
done by the Post Office Department on almost every publication 
of this kind already—daily, weekly, and monthly—and before 
this debate is over I shall be able to give to the Senate or to any 
Senator who desires it the exact per cent of advertising matter 
carried by almost any publication of any importance in this 
country, and many other important facts related to this matter. 

It is a_proposition of common justice; it is a proposition of 
common honesty to your own Government, unless we are willing 
to be partial to the newspapers, either out of a sense of gratitude 
for fayors they have already bestowed on us or a lively sense 
of gratitude for favors that are yet to come. I can not think 
that any Senator will stand and vote against the interests of 
the people of the United States and of the Treasury of the 
United States and against the earnest protest of the Post Office 
Department in this matter, when he understands the facts and 
knows the truth, and it is going to be my task before this bill 
is disposed of to present that truth in such a way that no man 
who wants to know it can fail to do so. Of course I may not 
be able to measure up to that standard, but if I do not it will be 
my own fault, because the officers of the Post Office Department 
have worked the thing out with splendid intelligence and in- 
dustry, and they know the facts and have furnished them to me, 
and I shall endeavor to furnish them to the Senate. 

Now, one observation and I am through. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator, although I 
want to conclude. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 


ait. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am always willing to yield, unless it is 
some controversial matter that the Senator wants to present. 
We will have plenty of time for that later. 

One other matter I am going to propose myself unless some 
body else proposes it. I believe I saw in the newspapers where 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] had pro- 
posed to strike out the special tax on publications. It ought 
not to be in this bill. Publishers ought to be taxed just like 
other business men, and not differently. That is right, that is 
just. But, on the other hand, they ought to have no special 
privilege, or no special graft, in this Government or in the 
Post Office Department. As far as their rates are concerned, 
on every matter that is educational, or that is news, or that is 
editorial, I am perfectly willing that the present rate shall 
stand and the established policy of this country be maintained. 
Since 1885 the development of newspapers and magazines and 
other publications in this country into great business interests 
and into great money-making enterprises has been tremendous. 
There are many kinds of these publications where 75 per cent 
of all their space is advertisement, and to say that we should 
carry that sort of stuff through the mails of this country at a 
loss of seventy to eighty million dollars a year is preposterous. 
I do not think when the people of this country understand it 
they are likely to continue to countenance it much longer. j 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to discuss for á 
few moments the Senate committee amendment known as sec- 
tion 1101, appearing on page 94 of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 


If the Senator prefers not to yield, I wilt 
w 


1917. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Certainly. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
if he would not be willing to let us vote on the amendment now 
pending. The Senator from Georgia offered a resolution, which 
he discussed, and then it led to some general debate on the bill, 
but the Senate has before it section 310, which relates to wine. 
The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] has made a speech 
upon that amendment, t 

Mr, McKELLAR, And the Senator wants to have a vote 

n it? 
mtr SIMMONS. I ask the Senator to let us go on with that 
question, and let him present his argument on section 1101 when 
that section is reached. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely. At what time will it likely be 
reached? I would prefer to say what I desire to say on the 
subject to-day. I ask the Senator whether it will be reached 
to-day or not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are now acting upon amendments passed 
over on yesterday, three or four, or probably five or six. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are unable to hear the 
Senator on this side. ; 

Mr, SIMMONS. I said we are now considering the amend- 
ments that were passed over by request on yesterday. There 
are several of those, and the section to which the Senator from 
Tennessee refers is one of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is one of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator desires, later I will agree 
to take that out of its order in order to accommodate him, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well, that will be entirely satis- 
factory.. N 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in reply to the observation 
of the Senator from California [Mr. PHeran] with reference 
to the tax imposed upon wine and grape brandy, I do not pro- 
pose to make any argument but merely to state a few facts. 

Wine is divided into two parts. There is the dry wine, 
which contains its own alcohol; that is, it is sufficiently fortified 
without any additional alcohol. On that the committee has 
simply, following the lead of the House, which increased the 
present rate by 50 per cent, doubled the rate. Then, there is 
the sweet wine, a large part of which is grown in California 
and on the Pacific coast, and another part of it, not quite so 
large, grown in the States of the Mississippi Valley. It appears 
that the wines of California can not be very well fortified with 
grain spirits, There is something in its nature and its quality 
which requires a different character of fortification. The 
wines, on the other hand, of the Mississippi Valley are of such 
a character that they can not well be fortified with anything 
except grain spirits. 

These two kinds of wine are produced in different sections of 
the country and are sold in competition with each other, one 
having to be fortified with grape spirits and the other has to 
be fortified with grain spirits. The taxes upon grain spirits which 
the producers of wine in the Mississippi Valley have to use is 
$2.10 a proof gallon under the House bill, and under the Senate 
committee bill $3.20 a proof gallon. The grape brandy with 
which the wines of California have to be fortified and are, as a 
matter of fact, fortified, are taxed under the House bill-only 20 
cents, so that the wine producer of the Mississippi Valley would 
have to pay for the material that is used in fortification a tax 
of $3.20. The wine producers, however, of the Pacific coast will 
baye to pay under the House bill upon spirits they use in the 
fortification of thelr wine only a tax of 20 cents a gallon. 

It seems to be impossible to equalize it, but for the purpose 
of bringing about a more equitable adjustment your committee 
decided to recommend that the sweet wines that are fortified 
with grape brandy shall be taxed upon the basis of the alcohol 
that is actually in that wine after it has been fortified, Naturally 
that wine might develop an alcoholic content of about 12 per 
cent of itself, but in this process of fortification the fermenta- 
tion is arrested at a point where the alcohol already developed 
amounts to about 6 per cent. Then they are permitted under the 
law to add to that 6 per cent of naturally developed alcohol 
grape spirits until they have raised the alcohol content up to 24 
per cent. So the wine of California fortified with grape brandy 
is alcohol to the extent of 24 per cent. 

Your committee believe, and I think there is foundation for 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is, with the additional tax. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is with the additional tax of $1.10. The 
brandy that is used in it at the present time is taxed only 10 
cents, and under the House bill it is taxed only 20 cents per 
proof gallon. If this wine was fortified with grain spirits, as 
the wines of the Mississippi Valley have to be fortified, the 
spirits that they would use in its fortification would be taxed 
$3.20 per proof gallon. But to be fair to the wine growers of 
California, we propose in this bill to impose a tax upon the grape 
brandy used in fortification under the law, and no grape brandy 
can be produced except for fortification of wines. We propose 
not a $3.10 tax, but we propose an additional tax upon that 
material of only $1, So they will have to pay a tax of only $1.10 
as against $3.20 on the other wine, and they will have to pay 
an additional tax of only $1.10 per proof gallon upon the actual 
alcohol that is in the wine. I think a mers statement of the case 
is all that is required. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee makes the point that the object of the committee in 
readjusting the rate was to equalize conditions between the 
wine growers of the Pacific slope and the wine growers of the 
Mississippi Valley. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me interrupt the Senator. I said that 
was one of the reasons we had in-view; but the other was to 
tax the alcohol that is in that wine. 

Mr. PHELAN, The eastern growers use no grain spirits 
but grape spirits, with the exception of a few. Now, since the 
law forbids the use of grain, all will have to use grape spirits 
for fortification, and hence our cause is a common one. I 
should think the only object the committee would have would 
be to raise revenue and not to go into the question of disputes 
between rival wine makers, especially when there is now no 
dispute. 

I think I demonstrated beyond peradventure of doubt from 
the actual figures that the wine industry would be destroyed, 
and hence there would be no source of revenue, by the imposi- 
tion of this tax. At the time when the wine industry col- 
lapsed, a year and a half ago, reducing the revenue of the 


Government from that source one-half, the rate upon brandy 


used in fortification was 55 cents, which was so burdensome 
that all the wine growers rose to protect against it, and the 
conferees of the Senate and House reduced it to 10 cents. 
Under that rate 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN, I will finish my sentence. Under that rate 
the revenues of the Government were doubled; that is, by re- 
ducing the rate from 55 cents to 10 cents. Now the committee 
proposes to make it not 10 cents, as it is, not 20 cents, as the - 
House now proposes—and the House has doubled the present 
rate—not 55 cents, which proved destructive, but $1.10! Hence 
I think it is perfectly obvious that the rate will produce no 
revenue at all. I can not understand or follow such an argu- 
ment as the chairman [Mr. Simmons] has made. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. * 

Mr. POMERENE. I think it is only fair to state, if I may 
be permitted to suggest it, that when the 55-cent rate was 
adopted it was late in the fall, after the vintage season was 
over and the California wine producers, who were getting all of 
this bonus, had fortified the vintage of that year with grape 
brandy, which was taxed at 3 cents only. That accounts for 
the falling off; but the California wine producer had been very 
diligent in disseminating the information that the revenues fell 
off because of the increase. If they had allowed that rate to 
have continued long enough until matters could adjust them- 
selves the revenue would have been very much larger. 

More than that, the men who came down here in the interest 
of the California grape producers had a clause in their contract 
whereby if there should be an increase in the tax on grape 
brandy the contract which they had with the grape farmer 
would be null and void at the option of the wine producer, and 
although they came here and pretended that they were here 
representing the grape farmer, they went back and canceled 
their contracts and left the farmer with the grapes on their 
own hands. i 

Mr. PHELAN, I should like to ask the Senator what year 
was that? It relates to ancient history, does it not? 

Mr, POMERENE. It occured in the early history of this 
wine fight, I think before the Senator was a Member of this 


that belief, that with the curtailment of the use of spirits, of | body. 


liquor, so to speak, this will become a national drink because of 
its high alcoholic content. It has deemed it nothing more than 
fair and just that this wine, with 24 per cent of alcohol in it, 
should be taxed upon the alcoholic content. 
That is what we haye done, and I think we have acted wisely 
about that, 


Mr. PHELAN. But I do not quite understand the position of 
the Senator from Ohio, He represents a wine-producing State. 
There are 12.000 acres of vines in Ohio, as against 350,000 in 
California, but still he is interested in the settlement of the wine 
question, I have been in communication with the American 


Wine Association, composed of eastern men, men from New 
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York, Ohio, and Missouri. Mr. Travis, of North Carolina, is 
probably the niost capable man in the American Wine Associa- 
tion. Mr. Travis informed me that this rate was utterly de- 
structive not only of the California wine industry but of the 
eastern wine industry. I am rather cirious to know from the 
Senator from Ohio what his attitude is with regard to this rate 
we are discussing. I.can not believe that he is in favor of it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have taken no position at ali with re- 
spect to this tax on intoxicating liquors. It was first called to 
my attention some years ago by the Ohio grape-producing in- 
dustry. It was then that I became interested in the subject, 
because our grapes were used largely in the making of wine. 
When they would produce sweet wines they were obliged to pay 
for their fortifying agent at the rate of $1.10 per gallon. The 
Californians by some manipulation of the legislation iu 1890 
got at that time their grape brandy absolutely free of tax. That 
was by virtue of certain provisions which were injected into the 
bill in conference, and the matter was not even discussed on the 
floor of the Senate or on the floor of the House. 

Mr. PHELAN. That was in 1890? 

Mr. POMERENE. That was in 1890. The result was that 
with the absolutely free brandy at that time the Californians 
drove everybody else out of the market, or practically destroyed 
the grape industry in the East. A few years later there was a 
tax of 3 cents per gallon placed upon this grape brandy. It was 
said to cover the cost of inspection in the California vineyards. 

One object I had in mind was first to increase the revenue. 
When I took this up I presented it to the distinguished Senater 
from North Carolina, then the chairman of the committee, as 
he is now. The other was to equalize the legislative privileges 
as between the two sections of the country. That was the ex- 
tent of my interest in the subject. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I explained earlier in the day 
that Californians went to Spain for the purpose of creating a 
new industry and studied the sweet-wine question. They found 
there that the Spanish Government, while taxing alcohol and 
brandy very high, as most governments do, remitted the tax 
absolutely on spirits that were used for fortifying sweet wines, 
in order that the industry might live and thrive. 

So in 1890 these Californians who had gone to Spain for the 
purpose of obtaining information to create a new industry in 
America asked the Congress to reduce the tax, which was then 
and is now a very heavy tax, on brandy to a nofminal rate of 
3 cents per gallon, not as a brandy-revenue proposition but to 
cover the cost of inspection, and create a new taxable industry, 
That obtained for 16 years, during which time this industry 
was created. Now, having been created by favor of the Govern- 
ment, it is proposed to regard brandy which is used in fortifica- 
tion as commercial brandy, to be taxed in the same way, and 
so deprive the sweet-wine makers of its use. 

The brandy used in fortification is not, I contend, to add 
alcoholic strength to wine, but is merely to arrest the natural 
fermentation; for if it were not added, fermentation would go 
on and spoil the wine. It holds the alcoholic content produced 
by natural processes so that it will not spoil and sour the wine 
and is not for the purpose of adding alcoholic strength. So the 
Senator in charge of this bill is absolutely in error as a sci- 
entific proposition when he says that such brandies are used 
‘for the purpose of increasing the alcoholic strength of the wine. 

That being true, it is merely a question for thé tax-laying 
power to-determine whether it is right to destroy this industry 
by putting brandy used for such a purpose on a commercial- 
brandy basis or allowing a reasonable tax which will raise 
revenue and cover inspection on the wine so produced. That 
rate when it was 55 cents reduced the revenues of the Govern- 
ment from three millions and a half to approximately $1,800,000, 
and when the rate was reduced from 55 tents, a year and a 
‘half ago, to 10 cents, the revenues of the Government doubled. 

Now, the House has doubled the rate; it has not made it pro- 
hibitive, but has doubled it. Instead of 10 cents, under which 
this industry throve and produced revenue last year, they have 
made it 20 cents. The flat tax on sweet wine of 10 cents, they 
have made 10 cents more—a total of 23 cents, as it figures out— 
while the product is selling at 35 cents. Under the proposed 
measure as it came from the other House, the tax is, I repeat, 
23 cents, while the product, as I have said, is selling for 35 
eents, Under that rule, the winemen believe that they may be 
able to make a living—for no fortunes have ever been made in 
wine making—and pay some taxes, but under a higher rate they 
can not do so. They are now enjoying one-half the rate which 
is proposed by the House, and just get along. 

On behalf of that industry, in order to help solve this problem 
and hoping to produce more revenue, we would consent to the 
House rate, which, I repeat, is double the present rate; but I 
still insist that the rate proposed by the committee would be 


destructive of the industry. I desire the Senate to understand 
that that is the situation, and I am very sorry that the committee 
has not given the Senate fuller and more correct information. 
I have presented these facts as I believe them to be. Why 
should the wine industry place its reliance wholly upon the 
other House, which, under the Constitution, is, I grant, the body 
in which revenue measures must originate? 

I am telling you what I know. Why should not the Senate 
settle this question with wisdom? The House has discussed 
this matter ; the House committee has made its recommendation; 
it has doubled existing rates; and certainly it ought to be sufi- 
cient for the Senate to know that the other House, in full pos- 
session and understanding of the facts, has prepared an in- 
creased and possibly equitable schedule. 

I must say, judging from the statement of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee concerning the use of brandy in fortifica- 
tion, that he seems to be in error; and being in error, his error 
would naturally disseminate itself amongst members of the 
committee, and it would then filter into the Senate if I were 
not in a position to give the Senate a correct understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 34, section 310. [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I should like a further expres- 
sion of the Senate on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again put the 
question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
quorum here. This is an important question. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Martin Shields 
Bankhead Harding Myers Simmons 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Husting New Smoot 
Brady Johnson, Cal. Norris Sterlin 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
Broussard Kendrick Phelan Swanson 
Calder Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Chamberlain King Poindexter ‘Townsend 
olt Knox Pomerene Trammell 
Culberson La Follette Ransdell Underwood 
Curtis Lewis Reed Vardaman 
Dillingham Lodge Saulsbury Watson 
France McKellar Shafroth Weeks 
Gerry McNary Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague, the Senator from Colorado |[Mr. 
THOMAS], on account of sickness, and to state that he is paired 
with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumerr]. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question re- 
curs on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. { 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- ` 
ment passed over will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance passed 
over was, on page 36, line 12, to change the number of the 
section from “306” to “312,” and in line 19, after the words 
“a tax,” to strike out “equal to such tax” and insert “of $1 
per proof gallon,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 312. That upon all grape brandy or wine spirits withdrawn by 
a producer of wines from any fruit distillery or special bonded ware- 
house under subdivision (c) of section 402 of the act entitled “An act 
to increase the revenue, and for other pu „approved September 
8, 1916, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in addition 
to the tax therein imposed, a tax of $1 per proof gation, to be assessed, 
collected, and paid under the provisions of existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that when the Senate agreed to the cther amendments on this 
subject the agreement affected these several items whicli were 
just now being read. Otherwise, I should have called for a yea- 
and-nay vote. I do not want it to appear that there was unani- 
mous acquiescence in the amendment, because there is not. I 
wish the Chair would be good enough to put the question on 
the amendment to the Senate. X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing tọ 
the amendment just stated. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 22, to change the 
number of the section from “307” to “313”; in the same line, 
before the words “all sweet wines,” to strike out Upon” and 
insert That upon”; in line 23, after the words “Act is,” to 
strike out “passed” and insert “enacted”; in line 25, before 
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the words “per proof gallon,” to strike out “10 cents” and 
insert “$1”; on page 37, line 1, before the words “per proof 
gallon,” to strike out “10 cents“ and insert “ $1,” and in line 5, 
after the words “to the,“ to strike out “ passage“ and insert 
“enactment,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 313. That = all sweet wines held for sale by the producer 
thereof upon the day this act is enacted there shall be levied, as- 
sessed, collected, and paid an additional tax equivalent to $1 per proof 
gallon upon the grape brandy or wine spirits used in the fortification 
of such wine, and an additional tax of $1 per proof gallon shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon grape brandy or wine 
spirits withdrawn by a producer of sweet wines for the purpose of 
eats ean such wines and not so used prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee on which the Senator 
from California calls for the yeas and nays. Is the demand 
supported? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, President, I merely desire an expression 
of the Senate by viva voce vote. I wish the question to be put 
on the amendments and not to have it appear that they are 
agreed to by unanimous consent, because they are not agreed 
toy unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from California to call for the yeas and nays, and the 
Chair respected the wish of the Senator from California. The 
Chair now understands the Senator from California asks for a 
viva voce vote, The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the committee. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The Srecrerary, The next amendment passed over will be 
found on page 44. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
go on with the consideration of the amendments, but the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELtar] indicated to me a few 
moments ago that he desired to address himself briefly to a 
section that has not been reached, and wished to do so now, 
because he is compelled to leave the Chamber. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
is recognized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to discuss for a 
very short time the Senate committee amendment, which is 
found on page 96 of the bill, and which proposes to increase the 
present flat rate on second-class mail matter, The Senate com- 
mittee amendment reads as follows: 

Sec. 1101. That on and after 30 daya after the enactment of this 
act the rate of postage on all mail matter of the second class shall be, 
in addition to the existing rate, one-fourth of a cent per pound or frac- 
tion thereof. 

The present rate, Mr. President, on second-class mail matter, 
as we all know, is a flat rate of 1 cent a pound. It brings to the 
Government the sum of about $11,000,000 a year in income, while 
the service costs the Government somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100,000,000, The net loss to the Government in carrying 
second-class mail matter, therefore, is in the neighborhood of 
$89,000,000. If this amendment shall be adopted, instead of 
being $89,000,000 the loss upon second-class mail matter will be 
$86,000,000 ; in other words, the additional amount of revenue 
produced by the amendment is the sum of $3,000,000. . 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that first- 
class mail matter is now producing about $80,000,000 profit. 
The committee has increased the rate on such matter from 2 
cents to 3 cents, which will raise, according to their report, some- 
where in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 of additional revenue. 
Substantially no increase is made in second-class mail matter. 
Why is this? The Government is paying out in bounties to cer- 
tain publishers about $90,000,000 per year in round numbers. 
Why should we do this? Upon what theory is Congress year 
by year paying over this vast sum of money to a certain privi- 
leged class of our people? 

I desire to trace the history of second-class matter for just a 
moment. The law providing a flat rate of 1 cent a pound for 
second-class matter, whether it is hauled 10 miles or whether 
it is hauled 3,000 miles and irrespective of the amount hauled, 
has been in force since 1885. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senato to the fact that the first second-class mail matter law 
that was ever put upon our statute books, so far as I am advised, 
was the law passed in 1792, which established a zone system and 
fixed a rate of 1 cent on newspapers sent within a zone of 100 
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miles, and 14 cents on every paper sent a farther distance than 
100 miles. The country at that time was small, and there were 
but two zones. A: 

The law has been changed from time to time. I think it was 
about 1845 or 1850 that newspapers were, by act of Congress, 
allowed to be distributed free, and after that time they were 
allowed to be distributed free in the county of publication. 

The reason why these bounties were granted and these privi- 
leges extended to second-class mail matter was that the publi- 
cations so carried were regarded as educators of the public, 
and the distribution of educational matter was deemed to the 
best interest of the people. Therefore certain concessions were 
made, possibly in the beginning amounting to a few hundred, 
not more than a few thousand dollars at the outside, but which 
have grown since that time to the enormous proportions that 
we now find. In the last 20 years the amount of bounty paid 
those who send second-class matter through the mails has 
increased from $30,000,000 to $90,000,000. ‘Think of that! We 
are paying the publishers one-tenth of our normal income in 
hon peace. Ordinarily in peace times we raise from 
$1,000,000,000 to $1,200,000,000 a year in revenue, and 
$90,000,000 of that amount is paid back to this favored class 
of our citizens. 

Let us inquire for a moment whether that practice can be 
defended, I have heard no one up to date defend this system 
outright. It is based on a wrong principle; it has nothing of 
substance behind it; it has nothing of fairness or justice behind 
it. With the exception of letters, which form an exception to 
the class because of their very light weight in comparison with 
their importance, no other kind of transportation is based on 
such a system. In this very department parcel-post matter 
is sent upon a basis of what it costs to carry the parcels to their 
destination, the length of the haul is fixed as a-reasonable basis 
for the rate, That is perfectly right and proper. The rail- 
roads base their charges on the length of the haul; the telegraph 
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earried; all carriers and transportation agencies on land and 
water base their charge for the service rendered on the perfectly 
natural measure of length of haul. In the Post Office Depart- 
ment alone do we find an exception. The reason for it, as we 
know, has long since disappeared. It has been shown in the de- 
bate to-day that the publications which are sent to-day at such 
a remarkably low rate throughout the country—rates of about 
one-eighth of the cost—are filled with advertising matter, in 
fact the greater part of the magazines, of thé trade journals, 
and practically all of the other journals is filled with adver- 
tising matter that pays almost beyond the power of the human 
understanding to grasp. The profits along this line are mar- 
velous when one comes to examine the figures. 

I say, Senators, that we ought to adopt now a scientific sys- 
tem of handling this matter. It must be obvious to any fair- 
minded man that the present system is not established on a 
just basis in reckoning the charge, and when inquiry is made 
into the fact it can be demonstrated that it is not fair. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanbwick] said this morn- 
ing that the purpose and object should be to make this depurt- 
ment of the Government self-sustainjng, and I agree with him 
in that. It can not be done, however, under the flat-rate sys- 
tem. Why? For the reason that in order to do that it would 
be necessary to increase the flat rate from 1 cent a pound to 
8 cents a pound on all matter carried—an absolutely prohibitive 
rate, which would do away with the entire business, because 
other methods of transportation would be found. 

What is the only reasonable basis in order to make it self- 
sustaining? There can be but one basis, and that is the basis 
that experience and history and common knowledge have 
adopted in carrying parcels of weight by every other known 
means of transportation. This basis is the zone system. The 
Government has established the zone system in parcels post, and 
what is it doing? It is reaping $10,000,000 profit a year out of it, 
and has reduced the charges on the people by more than 50 per 
cent over what they enjoyed before the parcels post was put into 
effect. Does not that demonstrate that the service can be per- 
formed, it can be made to pay, and the people get the benefits 
of that service at a low rate? 

The same principle should be established ‘about second-class 
matter. We should establish the zone system. Let us look at 
it from a practical standpoint. I have nothing to say against 
these great periodicals that are now enjoying such great favors 
at the hands of the American people by our consent and with 
our approval. I do not know whether it is thoroughly known 
or not just what remarkable gifts we are making them year by 
year in our various appropriation bills under this arrangement. 
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I am going to illustrate for a moment by referring to two or 
three well-known examples, 
The Curtis Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, own and publish 
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the second is the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the third is the 
Country Gentleman. The Government, by way of bounty under 
the present fiat rate, pays to that company in the way of trans- 
portation of its paper known as the Saturday Evening Post a 
little more than $3,000,000 every year. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal gets nearly $1,300,000 every year, the County Gentle- 
man a little over $400,000 a year. Altogether these three cost 
the United States Government for transportation as second- 
class matter about $4,800,000; and about 60 per cent of the mat- 
ter in those papers is advertising matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— \ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just wanted to ask the Senator this 
question: Does he say it costs the Government that muelt for 
transportation alone? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It includes overhead charges? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It includes overhead charges. In using 
the word “transportation” I have included the overhead 
charges in carrying on the transportation. 

Can that be defended? Can any Senator rise in his place 
and say that the United States Government should single out 
this company and pay to it by way of rebate on postal rates— 
because that is in substance what it is—the enormous sum of 
four million seven or eight hundred thousand dollars a year? 
I do not think it can be defended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK, The Curtis Publishing Co. are the largest 
5 the second-class mail privilege in the United States, 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 1 justice to them I wish to say that a 
little more than a year ago, perhaps a year and a half ago, 
when we had this question before the Senate, and we proposed 
a very moderate increase, only about double, in the second-class 
rate, the Curtis Publishing Co. was one of the few great pub- 
lishing companies in the United States that agreed to it. They 
thought the rate ought to be increased. They did not pretend 
to contend that it is right that they should be kept like they 
are. Although they are the greatest beneficiaries of this privi- 
lege in the country, they say themselves that the rate ought to 
be increased. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to know that. If I knew of 
that fact before, it had escaped my attention. I want to say 
this about the Curtis Publishing Co.: As we all know, they pub- 
lish three of the best journals that there are in the country, 
and they are to be commended for that; but my point is that 
I do not believe that the Curtis Publishing Co. or any other 
company should receive an immense bounty like this from the 
Government. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. A large increase in the zone rate, though, 
would put a great many leading publications out of business; 
and I can understand the Curtis Co.’s position. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I say this: I say that if the Curtis 
Publishing Co. or any other company can not live or stand on 
its own bottom without a bounty from the United States Gov- 
ernment, then we ought not to give them that bounty. We 
ought to let them go into some other business. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr, President, I thoroughly concur in 
what the Senator has just said. If these men can not get along 
without a governmental bounty, then they had better quit do- 
ing business. I want to say, however, so that I will not mis- 
represent the Curtis Co., that I do not know that they would 
agree to anything like what we ought to do; but they do say 
themselves, and they agreed more than a year ago, that the 
rate ought to be at least doubled. As a matter of fact, it ought 
to be increased a great deal more than that. I do not know 
whether they would be willing to go as far as I am or not. 
Mr. Mc I have nothing in the world of an unkind 
nature to say about the Curtis Co. or any other company, but 
what I mean to say is that I indorse their proposition if they 
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. made a proposition to cut this bounty in two; and if they 

ves come to the conclusion that we are too gener- 
Tatts tae 8 
willing to take just one-half of what they have been receiving, 
we certainly might accept that proposition to begin with. 

I ha eee about the concrete facts in order, if I 
may, to call pointedly to the attention of the Senate what we 
are doing in this matter. 

What do we do if we adopt the Senate amendment, or an 
increase in the flat rate of one-fourth of 1 cent a pound? Why, 
it is mere child's play. The Curtis Co., as the Senator from 
Georgia says, virtually admitted that they would be willing to 
cut theirs in two. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I said to double the present rates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To double the present rates. Why, you 
get from all the magazines in this country—and the magazines 
are the ones who get the principal bounties—if you adopt this 
amendment you get only $3,000,000 from all of them; and here 
is the Curtis Publishing Co. alone getting four million seven or 
eight hundred thousand dollars of a bounty! I say that if we 
are not going to do anything more than that, we had better let 
it alone and let it stay just like it is. I would rather see the 
rate stand just like it is pret to be increased one-quarter of 1 
eent and raise only $3,000 

Now, let us see about rae What we should do, now that 
the matter is up, is to adopt a right and a just and a fair 
basis. I do not care at all about deliberately making these 
publications bear the entire expense now if, as they claim, it 
would injure them irreparably, if it would interfere with the 
business of the country to some extent. I expect it is true 
that it would, and for that reason I have introduced an amend- 
ment that I want to explain for just a moment. It is known 
as a zone amendment, a moderate zone amendment. 

The House amendment to the present law provided that the 
increase in the first zone of 50 miles was to be one-sixth of a 
cent—1% cents for the first zone, 13 cents for the second zone, 
and 13 cents for the third zone. Then it gradually increased, 
and under the terms of the House amendment, as I understand 
it, there would be produced as additional revenue, as it was 
estimated, about the sum of $19,000,000. 

Suppose we adopted the House provision. It would estab- 
lish a zone system, and it would have raised $19,000,000. We 
would still lose about $70,000,000 by the transaction. We 
would still be contributing about $70,000,000 as bounties to 
these favored classes of our citizens. What we ought to do 
iz to establish a right basis, and then, by degrees, take away 
these bounties. It, is going to be a hard job, of course; but 
the only way we can do it fairly and justly and equitably is 
to fix a zone basis based upon the length of haul and then 
just gradually work up to it. That is what I propose to do 
in my amendment, and I want now to explain that amendment. 

It differs a little bit from the House amendment in this re- 
spect, and I want to explain why that is: In the first three zones 
of 300 miles it makes no change in the present rate. In the 
next zone it adds a cent, and another cent in the next zone, 
and so on, until the rate is 6 cents in the last zone. I sent 
that amendment down to the Post Office Department and asked 
them to give me a statement as to how much revenue it would 
produce, and I have their report, which shows that it will 
produce twelve million six hundred and some odd thousand 
dollars. 

Now, you will see that under the Senate amendment we do not 
change the system at all. We just add a quarter of a cent. 
Under the House provision the zone system was adopted, and 
an increase was made all along the line and $19,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue produced. My amendment is just a compromise 
between the two, and I want to give the reason for that com- 
promise now. I want to give the reason why I have changed 
the rate from the House provision in the first three zones, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing to let the Senntor finish 
his explanation before I ask the question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; go ahead. I would just as soon have 
the Senator ask it now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator why in his 
amendment he left the rate the same as it is—that is, a 1-cent 
rate—in the first three zones, and in that connection I should 
like to ask him if he does not think that in the first zone the 
present rate ought to be reduced? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator means in the first zone of 
50 miles? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; perhaps the first 100 miles; maybe the 
first two zones. I understand from newspaper men and pub- 
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lishers that most of the publications now are sent by express 
the first few hundred miles, and—using the same illustration 
that the Senator used—I understand that the Curtis Publishing 
Co., in sending the Saturday Evening Post, for instance, instead 
of sending it out by mail at 1 cent, send it by express for the 
first several hundred miles where the cities are close enough 
together. For instance, from Philadelphia to New York City 
I understand that they send their publication by express, be- 
cause they get a rate of less than 1 cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is entirely correct about that. 
They only use the bounty of the Government when it pays them 
to use it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And they disregard it when it does not 
pay them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course. That is natural. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is perfectly natural. The Senator 
has just asked a question which I intended to explain at this 
time, and I take great pleasure in stating the reason for my 
figures. I believe they are disagreed to, in part, at any rate, by 
my friend from Georgia; but I believe that these figures are 
fairly accurate, and I desire to give them to the Senate. 

A very careful examination has been made by a number of 
gentlemen to ascertain what is the actual cost, especially in 
regard to newspapers; and I want to say that if Senators have 
‘not examined that particular phase of the situation they will 
find upon an examination a marked difference, almost as marked 
as the difference between letter postage and newspaper postage. 
They will find almost as marked a difference between news- 
papers and more bulky second-class matter, such as magazines 
and trade journals and publications of that sort; and it has 
been found, substantially speaking, that in the zone of 300 
miles—the first three zones, according to our system of reckon- 
ing—the present rate of 1 cent pays for the cost of transporta- 
tion, and for a part, if not all. of the overhead charge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator says “it has been found.” 
Will the Senator tell me by whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. By the newspaper men themselves. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They found that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it is very natural that they should 
know. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I know; but you can not take their 
judgment on that. * 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not ask you to take their judgment; 
but I am producing the figures that are right, because they are 
interested in the matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not blame the Senator for doing that, 
but I just want the Senate to understand that those are the 
figures of the newspaper men, and that I can demonstrate, I 
think, beyond a peradventure of a doubt, that they are not 
within 20 per cent of the truth. Now, if the Senator will 
pardon me—and then I will let him go on with his figures—they 
do not figure in the overhead charges at all. The cost of trans- 
portation is double what they figure it to be on the first 300 
miles, and they have not counted the 4.68 cents of overhead 
charges at all. At least, that is what the experts of the Post 
Office Department say. who have no interest, financial or 
otherwise, to serve in the matter. That is what they contend, 
as I will show the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, Mr. President, I differ with the 
Senator, and I am going to show, if I can, the figures, and I 
will ask the Senator’s very careful examination of these figures 
that I have. 

Mail is transported in cars of various sizes—60-foot cars, 30- 
foot cars, and 15-foot spaces in cars, as we all know—varying 
in the various localities with the amount of mail to be hauled. 
A very careful examination has been made to find out just what 
the Government pays for the transportation of newspapers within 
the zone of 300 miles—that is, the cost of transportation—and 
the result of that examination, allowing 40 per cent of all cars 
returned empty, too, shows that in the first zone it costs a little 
over seventeen one-hundredths of a cent, in the second zone 
of 150 miles just a little over forty one-hundredths of a cent, in 
the third zone of 300 miles a little over seventy-eight one-hun- 
dredths of a cent, making in all an average cost of transport- 
ing newspapers of about forty-eight one-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask there whether 
the Senator distinguishes between the cost of hauling newspapers 
and the cost of hauling magazines? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am doing that right now. That is just 
what I am trying to relate. 


Mr. HARDWICK, These figures apply to newspapers only? 

Mr. McKELLAR. These figures apply to newspapers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the cost is exactly the same. An 
ounce of newspapers is just as much as an ounce of magazines, 
no more and no less, by weight. An ounce of newspapers weighs 
just as much as an ounce of magazines. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not catch my meaning. 
Nor do I agree with the Senator that the cost is the same. What 
I am showing now is that in this zone of 300 miles, in which 
newspapers principally circulate, the ordinary State papers, the 
cost is about what I have stated. Now, the overhead charges 
amount to more than that. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In those figures made up by these news- 
paper men, which I expect to be able to prove are not accurate, 
they do not include anything except what is paid to the rail- 
roads to carry this matter. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They include only the cost of transporta- 
tion which I have mentioned, which is less than one-half a cent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is what I say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, surely the cost of the overhead 
charges in that particular zone will not be over fifty-two one- 
hundredths of a cent remaining. 3 

Mr. HARDWICK. As a matter of fact, it is very much over 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the difference between the figures of 
the Post Office Department, to which the Senator refers, and 
the figures as they actually are, is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment does this: It shows the cost of transportation for the 
whole country, and then adds the entire overhead charges of the 
Post Office Department on all classes of mail. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not want to n 
sent me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; surely not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not accurate. Of course I am 
saying this with all respect and regard for the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, of course. T 

Mr. HARDWICK: On thé contrary, they have worked it out 
by these very zone systems, and they show that the result is 
many times what the Senator’s friends, the newspaper pub- 
lishers, have told him it costs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, now, this proposition is unquestion- 
ably true, as we all know it, that it costs now 8 cents a pound 
to carry the entire matter. We all know that the farther you 
carry it the greater the cost to the Government. Now, there 
is a zone—circumscribed, it is true—which does pay for itself, 
and we all know it. Now, where will the Senator fix that zone? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, there is not a one under 
the existing law; not a one—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I differ with the Senator about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK (continuing). Because of the overhead 
charges, even for a short haul. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, you can tack on ‘overhead charges in 
such a way as to bring up this matter of cost. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, we have to pay them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know. We*pay them in the way of 
bounties to these men who have their periodicals hauled thou- 
sands of miles, and there is where the cost comes in. 

The Senator from Georgia has introduced an amendment, 
to do what? To fix an advertising measure. I do not believe 
that that will do the work. Why? Because you still have the 
flat rate. You still have to do the impossible thing. What is 
it? You still have to make this system self-sustaining by add- 
ing to the rate. It makes no difference whether you measure 
it by way of the advertising contained in a particular paper 
or whether you measure it by the whole paper. That is im- 
material. It is a flat rate. You can not put into effect a flat 
rate that will make this system self-sustaining. You can put 
into effect a zone system, because we have demonstrated that in 
the parcels post. 

Some people will say: Why, the reason that the Govern- 
ment shogld give this bounty is the same reason for which we 
started it in the beginning, that it is a great educational propo- 
sition.” Well, surely, admitting that an educational proposi- 


tion is one of the most important propositions on earth—and 
it is—it can not be more important than the transportation of 
food and drink to the people; and yet if they undertake to 
transport food by parcels post they have got.to pay the cost of 


t 
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it and a slight profit to the Government. Why should not these 
publications be made to pay in like manner? But that is not 
true. Why, under this flat-rate bounty or subsidy system the 
remarkable fact stands out that if you send schoolbooks from 
one part of the country to the ether you pay about four times 
as much as you do for the transportation of these trade jour- 
nals and these magazines through the mails. Any kind of books, 
If you transport the Bible, you pay a great deal more for the 
transportation of the Bible through the mails than you pay 
for transporting —— 

Mr. NORRIS. Funny papers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; funny papers like Puck or Judge 
or any other paper. Now, can anybody defend it? I do not 
believe it can be defended; and I um not surprised that the 
Curtis Publishing Co., when they appeared before a committee, 
stated that they were willing to give up a part of this bounty 
that was being furnished them. 

Now, coming back to the newspaper proposition, the news- 
paper proposition is in a different situation from these maga- 
zines and trade journals. There is no doubt in the world about 
that. 

In the first place, I think the Senator from Georgia is entirely 
wrong in the figures. We all know that it does not cost the 
same proportion or overhead charges for the handling in a cir- 
cumscribed zone as it does in a large zone. That is obvious. 
That position can not be doubted for a moment, and surely 
the overhead charges can not be greater than the transportation, 
It is not so generally. The transportation of all these things 
costs over 50 per cent, taking them as a whole. Now, when you 
find that the transportation in the first zone costs less than a 
half cent, surely the allowance of a little more than half a cent 
for overhead charges is a proper allowance. 

There is another matter to be considered about this. Just 
as I stated before, there is a wide difference in the cost of 
transporting heavy trade journals, immense numbers of Satur- 
day Evening Posts, and magazines of that character, and the 
cost of transporting newspapers. It costs less for the news- 
papers. It is a different kind of paper. It is not so heavy and 
the cost of transportation is less. Now, our proposition is this— 
eventually to make them all self-sustaining. Let it be deter- 
mined by the department just how much it costs to transport the 
various kinds of publications. Adopt the right system to begin 
with, and then just gradually incréase the rate until you make 


this department of the Government self-sustaining, just like the 


parcels post. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator if he thinks a revenue 
bill is the proper place for establishing a system of carrying the 
mails? : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ordinarily, I would say not; but when you 
use the system of carrying mails for the purpose of raising 
revenue, it is certainly appropriate to adopt the proper system 
in that bill, and I do think that if we have done wrong in the 
past by adopting a flat rate, if by continuing the flat rate we can 
not raise the necessary revenue, why, of course, it ought to be 
changed. I want to say another thing to the Senator: I have 
not been in legislative bodies long, and I have not had a very 
long experience, but I have,found whenever any concern was re- 
ceiving a bounty from the Government that whenever you un- 
dertake to take that bounty away from that concern that concern 
never thinks the time is the right time. 

They want an investigation. They want it put off until some 
time when they can investigate it and determine more accurately 

st how much their bounty is. My notion is that it is inde- 

nsible to indorse this flat rate any more. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I suggest to the Senator that this 
very subject has been under investigation since Postmaster 
General Bissell. 7 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Senator referred to that. I 
wish to say that not only under Mr. Cleveland's administration 
but under Mr. McKinley’s administration, under Mr. Roose- 
velt's, and under Mr. Taft's, and under the present administra- 
tion, every head of the Post Office Department has made a re- 
port to Congress, urging Congress to change this system; and 
not only that, I think it was in Mr. Taft’s administration that 
a commission, the chairman of which was no less a person than 
the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, was appointed to investigate and 
did investigate and made a report. Nothing was done, There 
was always another time when the matter ought to come up, it 


was never in the bill, it was never the exact way of handling it, 
we always wanted to get some other kind of a system. Now we 
have the very thing under investigation. We want to raise the 


money to carry on this great war. 


money. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. We have got to raise 
the money, and here is a part of our citizenship drawing 
enormous sums, $89,000,000, yearly in benefits, in private 
benefits, to help them to carry on their advertising matter. I 
say to the Senator that one of these firms on one of its issues 
receives in pay for advertisements a sum so enormous that it is 
almost staggering to the ordinary man, Now I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask the Senator as a matter of informa- 
tion, if it is not true that during the last Congress or perhaps 
the Congress before a committee, either of the House or the 
Senate or of both bodies, made a very full investigation upon 
this subject and amendments were proposed to the appropria- 
tion bill, and it seems that even though legislation was pro- 
posed which was the result of those investigations those who 
were interested in the continuance of the bounty were insisting 
upon further investigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course they were, and it has been that 
way since I have been in either branch of Congress. We all, 
know that it ought to be changed. I do not believe I can ever 
recall hearing anyone defend it. I remember just a day or 
two ago when a member of the Finance Committee was making 
a speech and referred to the matter I refer to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Suoorl—when these figures were referred to him 
he at once admitted that they were true. We know it is an 
abuse that has grown up, and grown up in a remarkable degree 
in the last 20 years. 

Tt was $30,000,000, and everybody thought when we began to 
investigate it that that was an immense sum, that $30,000,000 
was given in bounty for this purpose. Now that has grown to 
$90,000,000—three times—and now when the Government needs 
the money, when we are engaged in a great war, they are ob- 
jecting to taking away even the small sum of $12,500,000 of the 
8 we are giving them to help the Government carry on 

e war. 

The amendment I have offered is a compromise. I think it 
ought to be accepted by every Senator here. It establishes a 
proper basis. It does-not interfere with anyone; . There is some 
reason for it. The Senator from Georgia took me to task 
somewhat for giving the newspaper men’s figures here. I gave 
those figures with a great deal of pleasure, and I thought they 
ought to be given, and I say that is in conformity with our 
history as a legislative body. 

The time was, I believe, in 1845 when newspapers were per- 
mitted to go through the mails free. We have always given 
them some concession, and now I am not asking any concession 
for them. I am merely pointing out to the Senate that in the 
first zone of 300 miles, substantially speaking, the newspapers 
are paying their own way, and if they are, and we are giving 
these vast subsidies to the other publishers, surely we might be 
fair to the newspapers who are already paying their own way. 
That is what I ask in this amendment of mine and that is what 
is going to be the result. It means that the newspapers will 
pay their own way where they circulate only 300 miles, but if 
they circulate more than that, if they go a farther distance, 
they pay the increased zone rate. Surely that is fair. 

In addition to that they pay the special taxes imposed in 
this bill. They pay the regular income tax that all other cor- 
porations pay. Under those circumstances it seems to me that 
there is but one fair and just thing to do. We must look this 
matter in the face just as it is. We can not just blot the 
subsidy all out at one blow, in one act. We can not do away 
with the subsidy at one time. If we do away with one-sixth of 
it a Congress we will be doing very well. If we do away with 
only $12,600,000 out of the $89,000,000, when we have done that 
we have established a right basis, fair and just and equitable, 
and then we can proceed, and if our magazine-publishing friends 
want an investigation in the future, having adopted the right 
system, we can proceed to handle the matter in accordance with 
the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask permission now to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement which was prepared by a number of news- 
paper men which gives the figures to which I have referred 
already. It points out the difference in the cost of the Goy- 
ernment transporting newspapers and other second-class postal 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. 


We have got to raise the 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
NEWSPAPERS Nor RESPONSIBLE ror ANNUAL Dericrrs IN Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bied: 


The many statements coming from various sources and un- 
wittingly admitted, in a way, even by some of the publishers of 
newspapers to the effect that the Congress of the United States 
and, the Post Office Department, in recognition of services ren- 
dered by the newspapers through the country, had favored the 
newspapers in the matter of postal rates and thereby helped to 
create a large annual deficit in the Post Office Department, 
caused a member of this committee early in May last to begin 
an investigation of the subject, in which he had the courteous 
assistance of the Hon. Jous A. Moon, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and also the willing 
aid of the officials of the Post Office Department. 

What was discovered in May caused this member to feel that 
the statements in question were not justified by the facts, and 
hence upon his return to Washington in June he determined to 
resume his search for further facts, and therefore, on the 25th 
of June, submitted the following inquiry to the Hon. James B. 
Corridon, head of the Bureau of Railway Adjustments: 

FACTS ELICITED. é 

“What does the department, under the space basis, pay to 
railroads for the use and service of 60-foot and 30-foot cars in 
length, respectively, for following distance, to wit: 

Mall pay, one way, 100 pounds, 60-foot car basis. 


Cents. 
First zone, 50 miles . 0.12% 
eren. haw ecient ee ete 8641. 
TERT BONG, SOU mille er erties 56 


“Assuming that the average weight carried per car aggregates 
12,000 pounds per trip, what will be the cost to the Government 
per 100 pounds paid to the railroad on each of the above-men- 
tioned distances? I do not mean to inelude overhead charges 
or expenses incurred by the department in any other way in the 
above figures, but only what the department pays to the rail- 
roads under the space-contraet system, the cost, of course, to 
include initial terminal allowance to the railroads for each one- 
way trip, which, I presume, for example, should be added to 
each 300-mile haul, that being about the average distance of a 
one-way daily trip.” 

The honorable Mr. Corridon, after having directed a careful 
investigation, had inserted under the head of “ Mail pay, one way, 
100 pounds, 60-foot car basis,” the figures oppesite each of these 
three zones as shown, 

In presenting this paper thus completed, as an answer to the 
inquiry, Mr. Corridon stated it should be borne in mind that on 
several of the roads, and particularly trunk lines running east 
and west, there were cars required on the trips westward which 
had to be returned empty, and upon which returned empty cars 
the mileage was paid for by the Government at the same rate 
per mile as though they were loaded, and that according to his 
best estimate these empties would represent not exceding 40 
per cent eastbound of the total number of loaded cars west- 
bound, but he did not believe that many cars were returned 
empty in either direction on roads running north and south. 

COST OF CARRYING MAIL FIRST 300-MILE ZONB. 

Allowing for 40 per cent of all cars returned empty would, on 
the basis of the figures of cost as given in the inquiry above re- 
ferred to, fix the following mail pay one way, 100 pounds, 60- 
foot car basis: 


Cents. 
First zone, 50 miles per 100 pounds 0.174 
Second sone; 100) me...... ?:?! Rss a0 
Third zone, 300 miles rr... K 


Making the average cost for the first two zones 0.29 cents per 
100 pounds and for the three zones 0.48f; cents per 100 pounds. 

The suggestion has been advanced that the foregoing figures 
are erroneous, and that the estimate of the daily weight of mail 
carried upon which they are based will not average 12,000 
pounds per car. 

Assuming the daily average to be less than 12,000 pounds, it is 
equally true that the estimate of cost is based on the largest 
sized cars in use by any railroad and the highest price paid 
by the Government for the use of such ears. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to contend that in cases where the daily mail 
per car does not average 12.000 pounds cars of less size are 
used. In other words, it stands to reason that the department 
would not employ the use of the largest cars and invite the 
largest cost when cars of less size and less cost would answer 
the purpose. 

We have, through the kindness of the department and the 
courtesy of Hon. JoRN A. Moon, chairman of the House Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, been furnished with 
a schedule of prices paid by the department for cars and space 
supplied by the railroads to the Government, as follows: 


Rates of pay, railroad mail service, space basis. 


The foregoing exhibit indicates clearly that where the daily 
average weight per car may be only, for example, one-half— 
that is, 6,000 pounds—the use of cars 30 feet in length should 
suffice and reduce the cost to the Government correspondingly, 
thus leaving the cost in 30-foot cars for 6,000 pounds’ weight at 
practically the same rate per 100 pounds that it would cost to 


carry 12,000 pounds in cars 60 feet in length. It also shows 
if the average weight should only reach 3,000 pounds per car 
that a compartment 15 feet in length should suffice and the use 
of the 15 feet space in such cases would again leave the cost to 
the Government at the same rate per 100 pounds. Indeed, this 
exhibit as to the cost of cars and space to the Government indi- 
cates that the Post Office Department under the act of Congress 
providing for the use of cars on a space basis has planned so 
wisely that even mail transported under the “ closed-pouch 
service“ is being carried at a price that entails practically no 
greater cost to the Government per 100 pounds in having mail 
earried on the smaller roads or branch lines than the cost of 


having larger quantities of mail carried on trunk lines in the 
largest 


mail cars in use. 
DEPARTMENT ENTITLED TO COMMENDATION, 


The Post Office Department, as we see it, is entitled to the 
highest commendation for having under the space contract 
system authorized by Congress planned to have the railroads 
enter into contracts whereby mail in any quantity may be 
transported by the Government for like distances at practically 
the same cost per 100 pounds. 

The foregoing on either and all of the several bases of quan- 
tity of mail carried and cost to the Government, in so far as 
they apply to the first three zones of less than 300 miles, may 
therefore be regarded as a fair one of the cost to the Govern- 
ment, and since not more than 40 per cent of the circulation of 
the daily newspapers of the country is carried beyond the 150- 
mile zone the fourth zone of 600 miles might be included in 
the 1 cent per pound rate now existing and not exceed an 
average cost of 964 cents per 100 pounds to the department, 
against the $1 per 100 pounds now being paid by newspaper 
publishers for transportation of papers within the first, second, 
and third zone of 300 miles. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS FAIR, 

But the publishers of newspapers are not asking that. Their 
aim is to be entirely fair to the Government and will therefore 
be content with the existing rate of 1 cent per pound for a dis- 
tance of 300 miles. The publishers, in fact, realize that there 
ought to be a readjustment of the postal rate on second-class 
matter; that is, there should be an advance in order to prevent 


‘such a large deficit, but feel that this advance should be made 


under the zone system, and applied only to the zones exceeding 
a distance of 300 miles, which, at the existing rate of postage, 
fails to meet the cost of transportation paid by the Government. 

In these various calculations it should be observed that the 
maximum price paid by the Government to the railroads for the 
largest mail cars is used as the basis. 

The first estimates of cost, as will be observed, are based on 
the minimum weight of 12,000 pounds to the car of mail carried 
in 60-foot cars. These large cars usually have a carrying 
capacity of 40,000 pounds each; in fact, over that, and on many 
trains should carry a greater tonnage, especially when the char- 
acter of the mail is of a weighty character. The figures of cost 
as given therefore represent fairness to the Government. 
These figures represent, in like manner, the same degree of 
fairness in adding to the cost for a return of 40 per cent of the 
ears as empties for which the Government pays the railroads, 
even though they may contain no mail, despite the fact that on 
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many of the railroads, especially those running north and south, 
the weight of mail carried is about the same in both directions. 
Right here it is made apparent that the great percentage of re- 
turn of empty cars is due to the large shipments of magazines 
and other like publications westward on certain days of each 
week or month requiring many large cars, 40 per cent of which 
are returned entirely empty at an absolute total loss to the Gov- 
ernment, because there is no mail matter going eastward to load 
them. 

This is not the case, however, with the newspapers of the 
country generally. The latter, to be found in all of the cities 
at terminal points of the railroads, at no time require or de- 
mand extra cars or extra service. Their circulation is daily and 
goes in all directions, and it is these newspaper publishers, 
mainly in the interior and smaller cities of the country, con- 
stituting at least 90 per cent of the daily newspaper publications 
of the United States, who are not putting any burden upon the 
Post Office Department, but who will be hurt most by the pro- 
posed legislation looking to a flat increase of the postal rate, and 
yet they are those who are least able to bear the advance. 


COST IN ZONES BEYOND 300- MILES. 


We have thus shown the injustice to the large body of daily 
newspaper publishers of the country that a flat increase of the 
postal rates within the 300-mile zone would entail and, therefore, 
deem it not out of place to give figures, using the same basis 
as those employed in fixing the cost for the 300-mile zone, indi- 
cating what the cost in the zones beyond 300 miles would be, 


as follows, to wit: 
Per 100 pounds. 


Fourth. sone, -600 mes 22 — 
witth gone, LOOO MUOG . ee 
Sixth zone, 1,400 miles 
Seventh zone, 1,800 miles 
Elghth zone, 2,200 miles 
Ninth zone, 2.600 miles 25 
rr aerate gp eeietetete 

It will be observed that we have added three zones to the 
zones established for the parcel post, which are intended to 
cover distances beyond 1,800 miles, and by the adding of which 
the distance of about 3,300 miles, New York to San Francisco, 
is covered, except as to 300 miles, which is eliminated because 
of the barren territory through the Rocky Mountain section 
of the country, which mileage, however, in all fairness should 
not have been eliminated, since it cost the Government just as 
much pér mile to carry the cars over this 300-mile area as it 
costs to carry them through the thickly populated sections. 

FIGURES STARTLING, 


These figures, even up to and including the seventh zone of 
1,800 miles, are startling. They show to what extent magazines 
and other second-class publications (newspapers excepted) send 
such enormous amounts of matter, frequently almost by the 
trainload, that are costing the department such large sums 
annually. No wonder that the department is annually com- 
pelled to face such a large deficit, and yet the bill now pending 
in the Senate under discussion, as at present framed, does not 
appear to have in view any method whereby the beneficiaries of 
these exorbitant discriminations in their favor will be asked 
to bear a fair share of the burden put upon the departinent by 
them, and which has resulted in such a large deficit, so pal- 
pably unjust to the department. 

All of the figures in each and all of the zones, beginning with 
the first to the end, were made on the basis of the cost paid to 
the railroads for transportation of second-class matter, includ- 
ing newspapers and magazines, and show to what a marked 
degree the relations and obligations of the newspapers in this 
connection have been so grievously misunderstood. Nor has 
the enormous extent to which the publishers cf magazines and 
other periodicals have been favored at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment been hitherto made so clearly apparent. 

MAGAZINES FAIL BY MILLIONS TO PAY COST OF TRANSPORTATION, 


Ts it any wonder that some of these publishers have failed by 
several millions of dollars each year to pay the Government 
for the service rendered them? Is it any wonder that many 
of these publishers have added millions to their wealth from 
year to year? Is it at all surprising that several of these 
wealthy publishers failed to appear and present statements of 
their gross or net earnings to the Senate committee at the 
hearing on May 11 and 12, and is it not remarkable that any of 
those present should have had the temerity to urge a continu- 
ance of their pet “ flat-rate basis“ of postal rates which in the 
past has worked such discriminations in their favor and filled 
their coffers each year to overflowing at the expense of the 
Government? / 

We are fully persuaded and verily believe that the figures 
herein given will prove a distinct revelation, if not to all, at 
least to a large proportion of the Members of both Houses of 


Congress and to the country at large if the facts should be 
given to the public. 

We repeat that all figures contained in this statement, and 
for each and every zone, were worked out on the basis of the 
figures furnished by the Hon. Mr. Corridon for the 300-mile 
zone, showing the actual cost paid by the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the railroads for the transportation of second-class 
matter. These, through error in calculation, may vary a frac- 
tion or so, but they are otherwise correct. 


AMPLE SURPLUS TO MEET OVERHEAD EXPENSE. 


It may, and doubtless will, be asked if the second-class rate 
of newspapers within a zone of 300 miles does not include over- 
head charges, such as salaries to carriers, clerks, post-office 
officials, and the general expense of the department, How is 
this charge to be met? We answer, there is ample margin be- 
tween 48 cents per 100 pounds paid by the department to the 
railroads in the 300-mile zone and the $1 per 100 pounds paid 
by the newspapers to meet any fair proportion of the legiti- 
mate expenses that may be chargeable for the service rendered 
by the Government to the daily newspapers. 

COST OF HANDLING NEWSPAPERS LIMITED, 


The extent of the service rendered by the department to the 
newspapers is very meager as compared with the service per- 
formed in handling other mail matter. The newspaper pub- 
lishers do not ask the postmaster to call at their places of pub- 
lication for the papers. The publishers perform that duty, 
They bind the papers in appropriate bundles and haul them, 
not only to the post office, but in many cases to the railway 
station, where, after being weighed, the bags and bundles are 
taken to the postal car already on the train and put in the car. 
The service performed by the employees of the post office is 
to weigh the papers, which, as a rule, can be done in a few 
minutes for each train by one man, the only other service be- 
ing that performed by the mail agent in charge of the car, 
whose duty it is to take care of the bundles and bags of mail 
until they reach their destination, and then throw them off on 
the platform for an agent of the newspaper to receive them 
and make delivery to the subscribers. This system adds little 
or nothing to the expense of the department, since the man 
who weighs the bundles at the station also looks after the 
delivery of other mail from the post office to go out on the 
same trains, and the mail agent who handles the papers on 
the train and throws them off at destination would receive the 
same rate of wages. that he now receives whether he handled 
these papers or not, nor would there be any diminution of the 
amount paid to the railroads for hauling newspapers if they 
hauled none, since the railroads are paid so much per mile for 
hauling the cars, whether loaded to their capacity or empty. 
Therefore the larger number of papers the department can in- 
duce the publishers to send by mail the greater the net revenue 
to the department. If half of the capacity of each car were 
filled with newspapers, it would serve to add that much to the 
net receipts of the department, whereas if no newspapers were 
hauled, it would not diminish the expense of the department 
to the extent of a farthing, but only serve to decrease its 
receipts. 

NEWSPAPERS ON RURAL ROUTES. 


The same is also true of newspapers delivered on rural routes. 
These papers are also carried, either to the station or the post 
office by the publishers. The papers are put in bundles. All 
of the bundles are marked to show to what route each is destined. 

Take, for illustration, Columbia, Tenn., about 40 miles from 
Nashville, from which a number of rural routes diverge. The 
bundles for each route are made up by the publisher and marked. 
They are then put into bags, tagged “ Columbia Rural Routes, 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4.“ ete. When these bags reach Columbia the only 
handling by the postmaster is to have them carried from the 
station to the post office. The rural route carriers know from 
the tags which bag contains their bundle. They take their re- 
spective bundles out of the bag and deliver the papers to each 
rural route subscriber, as they do other mail matter. 

The rural carriers are paid a monthly wage. Whether they 
each carry 10 newspapers or 100 makes no difference in the cost 
to the department. The expense remains the same. The only 
question is, Shall the publishers of newspapers be permitted to 
continue to solicit subscriptions on rural routes or shall they be 
forced to put up their subscription price, and thus largely cur- 
tail their number of subscribers? 

Suppose a newspaper in Tennessee, which is now paying the 
Government $40,000 per annum for the carriage of such news- 
papers as it desires to have transported by mail should advance 
its subscription price so as to cut off half of its circulation by 
mail. Would that help the Government? Would it in any sense 
enable the Government to decrease its expenses? Would it not, 
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on the other hand, simply cause the Government a loss of net 
revenue to the extent of $20,000 per annum from this one news- 


paper? 
ESTABLISHMENT OF RURAL ROUTES. 


The establishment of rural routes has been a great boon to 
the body of the people engaged in agricultural pursuits and all 
well-managed newspapers have sought to render material aid 
in the endeavor to make the rural-route system a success. Prior 
to the establishment of these routes the farmer had to depend 
on his local weekly paper for his news, with an occasional stale 
weekly put out by some of the daily n the news in 
each case being not only meager but otherwise of little value. 
Scarcely any attention was being given then by the newspapers 
to the publication of market reports, which was and would have 
been of the greatest importance to the farmer. 

It was then and had for years prior been the practice of the 
eattle, hog, sheep, horse, and mule buyers to travel through 
the country, and in the absence of news to the farmer as to the 
daily fluctuation of the market, pick up such stock often almost 
at his own price. The same was true of the buyer of grain, 
vegetables, and other farm products, and especially true of the 
huckster, who dealt in eggs, butter, chickens, ete. 

HELP OF NEWSPAPERS, 


These conditions have been changed, and mainly through the 
foresight of the publishers of well-conducted newspapers, who 
not only sought rural subscriptions but made it a point to use 
one or more of the best men on their staff to give full and cor- 
rect daily reports of the markets, not only of the city where the 
papers were published but by daily telegraphic reports from 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities, indicating prices of farm 
products and the trend of the market, 

It is our firm belief that in this respect the establishment 
of rural routes has materially benefited the farmer, and all 
well-conducted daily newspapers throughout the country have 
rendered substantial aid in this great work. 

In addition, progressive daily newspapers have devoted at 
least a full page one day each week, known as the farmer's page, 
edited by competent writers, to enlighten the farmer in the best 
methods of cultivation. 

Does Congress desire to encourage or cripple this work? It 
can encourage it by being fair to the daily newspaper. It can 
cripple it by adding to the burden of the publishers. 

It may be claimed that 50 cents per annum added by Congress 
to un increase of the postal rates will not be much of an addition 
to the subscription price of the paper. It will, however, be that 
much. It is not so much the amount as the seeming indifference 
to the interest of the farmer that will hurt. 

INCREASE IN COST OF PRINT PAPER. 


It is well known that there has been an enormous increase in 
the cost of white paper. All well-conducted newspapers en- 
deavor to secure a net subscription price equal to the cost of 
white print paper and postage. They do not, as a rule, seek 
more than that; they aim to meet all of the other enormous 
expenses, which, too, have been largely increased, out of the 
receipts from advertising. A great many of the daily news- 
papers have already increased their subscription prices some- 
what, but by no means sufficient to meet the increased expenses 
yet to follow. Many others have not made any increase, hoping 
rather that something would develop to obviate the necessity 
for any great increase in price. By the refusal of the Print 
Paper Trust to carry out its agreement with the Federal Trade 
Commission it is made clear that still greater advances in the 
price of white paper is certain to take place. The contracts of 
newspapers for white paper, as a rule, expire either on the Ist 
of January or July of each year. Some expired on the 1st of 
July, 1917; many more will expire on the 1st of January, 1918. 
Surely Congress does not want to help add to the burden of 
newspapers by increasing the postal rate in a zone of 300 
miles when the rate of 1 cent per pound, as shown, is amply 
sufficient to meet the expense incurred by the department. : 

M’KELLAR AMENDMENT A SOLUTION. 


The adoption of Senator McKetrar’s amendment to H. R. 
4280, referred to the Senate Finance Committee on the 22d 
day of June, is, in our judgment, on proper lines. It may be 
deemed wise to make some changes in the rate on zones 4 to 8, 
inclusive, and it may even be considered advisable to elimi- 
nate one or more of the last zones, or add other zones. Cer- 
tain it is that the zone system is the one and only one equitable 
method for the fixing of postal rates, and the one that will 
produce the greatest amount of revenue to the department and 
cover such publications as those so greatly favored in the past 
by causing them to pay their rightful portions toward enabling 
the department to mect at least a portion of its annual deficit, 


WILL BRING INCREASED REVENUE. 


The Senate committee's action in favor of the flat advance of 
one quarter of a cent per pound will, it is estimated, add to the 
receipts of the department approximately $3,000,000 per annum, 
while the war-profit tax of 5 per cent on newspapers and magi- 
zines will bring in $7,500,000 additional per annum. * 

The honorable Assistant Postmaster General has given an 
estimate indicating that the provision of Senator McKerttar’s 
amendment will add approximately $12,616,470 to the receipts 
of last year, thus giving the Government, through the Post Office 

nt, an excess in receipts of $616,471 over the combined 
increase that will be derived under the Senate committee's 
proposal in favor of a flat advance in postal rates and the war- 
profit tax of 5 per cent combined. 

And yet, through the adoption of Senator McKetman’s amend- 
ment, the Government will not only establish a. system of postal 
rates that will furnish the greater amount of additionat revenue 
but will fix the rate upon the one and only equitable basis that 
can be or has been devised. It will cause those who derive the 
greatest benefit to pay their equitable portion of the cost of the 
service rendered and relieve those who are clearly bearing their 
full: share of the burden from any increase in rates except in 
zones where such advance is or should be made to meet the 
costs of the service rendered on their behalf. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, composed 
of more than 500 publishers of daily newspapers in the United 
States, at its annual session in New York in April last, appre- 
hended that an advance in letter postage would call for an ad- 
vance of the rate on second-class matter, and after proper con- 
sideration of the subject, declared by unanimous’ vote in favor 
of the zone system, and appointed a legislative committee with 
instructions to govern itself accordingly in their presentation 
of the matter to Congress. 

It appears that this committee, composed of capable men, 
did not follow the instructions given by the association, as 
expressed in the unanimous action of the large annual meeting 
of its membership, but was pursuaded that the publishers of 
newspapers should cooperate with the publishers of magazines, 
trade papers, and other periodicals in an endeavor to defeat an 
advance or change of any kind in the postal rates. To the ex- 
tent that this committee acted in this manner in conjunction 
with the publishers of magazines, trade papers, and so forth, 
it did not represent the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 

FAVORED ZONE AND FAIRNESS TO GOVERNMENT. 


The great body of American newspaper publishers in the ex- 
pression of their wishes respecting postal rates wanted to be 
entirely fair to the Government. They wanted to do what fair- 
ness and equity demands of them as good citizens, and if, as 
they believed, an advance in rates on second-class matter should 
be found necessary, they were ready to support the advance, but 
they urged that the advance be made under the zone system 
and in a form and on a basis that would, in an equitable way, 
meet the situation. 

They believed, as we have in this paper already shown, that 
the postage of 1 cent per pound now being paid would be sufi- 
cient to meet the costs to the Government of carrying news- 
papers within a 300-mile zone. They believed that the deficit 
in the Post Office Department was due largely to inadequate 
rates of postage on second-class matter carried for distances 
embraced in the fourth to the eighth zones, and that the rate 
covering these zones should be advanced to meet the cost in- 
curred by the Government in rendering the service. 

Members of the committee who appeared at the Senate com- 
mittee hearing, as the representatives of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, had been directed by a unanimous 
vote of that association to advocate the adoption of the zone 


m. f 

The association realized that something should be done to get 
rid of at least a portion of the large annual deficit of the Pust 
Office Department, and that this result could not be reached in 
an equitable way by an advance of the existing flat rate. The 
association never for a moment thought that its committee 
would signify its approval of a continuance of the flat-rate plan, 
or au inadequate and improper advance of rates under it. 

The association knew that the flat-rate plan had utterly failed 
to meet the expenses of the department incurred in the trans- 
portation of second-class mail matter, and also knew that a 

proportion of the deficit of the Post Office Department 


was due to the use of that plan; the association also knew 


that a large portion of the deficit was attributable mainly to 
the immense volume of magazines, periodicals, and trade papers, 
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carried for long distances at the “flat rate” far below the 
actual cost of transportation. x s 

The association knew that a plan under which. the Government 
was receiving only $1 for 100 pounds for carrying second-class 
matter two and three thousand miles, and for the transporta- 
tion of which the Government was paying the railroads from 
five to seven dollars per hundred pounds, was utterly unsuited 
to meet the existing situation. ‘The association, therefore, 
favored its abandonment and the adoption of a plan or system 
whereby a reasonable and equitable adjustment could be made 
and the department relieved of at least a portion of its annual 
deficit. 

DID NOT SUPPOSE COMMITTEE WOULD DISREGARD INSTRUCTIONS, 

Never for a moment did any portion of the large membership 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association assume that 
its committee would enter into any arrangement or understand- 
ing with the publishers of magazines, periodicals, and trade 
papers whereby the association should be made to stand before 
Congress and the people of the United States in favor of the 
continuance of a system that was annually causing a deficit of 
fifty million or more to the department. 

It never occurred to the newspaper. publishers that members 
of its committee would even by silence acquiesce in a demand 
or suggestion from the publishers of magazines, periodicals, and 
trade papers for a coatinuance of the ruinous “ flat-rate” plan. 

The association felt that an advance would have to come to 
meet the large deficiency, and that it should and could only be 
met in an equitable way through the adoption of the zone plan 
and the establishment of rates under it in keeping with the cost 
of transportation paid by the Government. 

The newspaper publishers’ committee fully understood this, 
and yet, yielding to the importunities of magazine, trade-paper, 
and periodical publishers, this committee by its silence per- 
mitted ‘the Senate committee to assume that the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association was willing to assent to the 
continuance of a system which it by its previous action had 
unanimously condemned. ; 

Members of the newspaper publishers’ committee, realizing 
that they had not represented the expressed wish of the asso- 
ciation, frankly admitted the fact, and advised other members 
of the association who were in Washington at the time to pro- 
ceed with their desire to secure the adoption of the zone 
system, in favor of which the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association had so emphatically declared. 

This is in part why the undersigned are seeking to accomplish 
that result. 3 

“NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS UNDERSTAND SITUATION. 


Intelligent publishers of. newspapers all know that the Post 
Office Department is confronted with a large annual deficit, 

They know to what this deficit is mainly attributable. 

They realize that something should be done to meet the sitúa- 
tion. They believe the zone plan will. 

They are ready to do their part under it. 

The undersigned therefore are urging the adoption of the 
zone as the only feasible and equitable plan yet conceived to 
produce the desired result. 

We realize that the Government has no right to subsidize 
either the publishers of newspapers or of magazines, peri- 
odicals, and trade papers. We feel that the Government has 
no right to render a service to either at an annual loss of 
millions of dollars. 

The Government, through an act of Congress and the wise 
administration of the act by the Post Office Department, has 
succeeded in securing contracts for the t. ansportation of mails 
at a reasonable price. All that Congress should do, and all 
that the publishers of newspapers are asking it to do, is to give 
them a basis of rates on second-class mail matter in keeping 
with the cost the Government may incur in the transportation 
of newspapers under these contracts. s 

The newspapers will be content with rates made on that basis, 
and the publishers of magazines, trade papers, and periodicals, 
who have for years been the beneficiaries of the present unjust 
and indefensible “ flat-rate ” system and have at the expense of 
the Government grown enormously rich under it, assuredly have 
no right to ask for anything else. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS FAVOR ZONE PLAN. 


It is in this connection quite proper to suggest that the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, composed of 105 
of the leading daily newspapers of the South, and many of whom 
are also members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual convention held at Asheville, N. C., July 10, 
1917, also, by unanimous yote, adopted a strong resolution urg- 
ing the enactment of the zone system, and appointed three of 


the undersigned as members of a committee to present the 
views of the association to Congress, 

The Asheville convention also, in the same resolution, unani- 
mously declared that the proposed profit or war tax of 5 per 
cent on the net revenue of newspapers was in the nature of a 
penalty, that it was unfair and discriminatory, and insisted in 
lieu that newspapers should be taxed in the same manner as 
taxes were levied on other lines of business. 

It is therefore the duty and privilege of members of this com- 
mittee to convey to the Senate and House of Representatives the 
unanimously expressed view of this association in favor of the 
zone system as contemplated under the McKellar amendment 
and the rejection of the 5 per cent profit or war-tax provision 
contained in the pending bill. 

NEWSPAPERS NOT ABSOLVED FROM INCREASED RATE, 


The adoption of the zone system py no means absolves the 
daily newspapers from increase in the postal rates. There are 
many, in fact n large majority, of the daily newspapers who 
have a circulation far beyond the third zone; in fact; even be- 
yond the eighth and last zone, who would cheerfully pay ‘any 
advance of the rates in these zones, because they believe it 
their duty to bear their equitable share in support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Take, for example, the case of the Nashville Banner. It has 
no inconsiderable circulation beyond the 300-mile zone. The 
States of Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico have within their borders a large 
number of Tennesseeans, who have a longing for their old home 
and want, at least, to know what is going on in their State. 
This newspaper, located at the capital city of Tennessee, not 
unmindful of this sentiment, inaugurated many years ago a 
plan of having a reliable correspondent in practically every 
county seat in the State of Tennessee. It is the duty of these 
correspondents to keep the Banner advised of all current hap- 
penings in their county and neighborhoods worthy of being 
printed. Other Tennessee newspapers have followed in the wake 
of the Banner. The desire to hear from home is felt also, of course, 
by the large number of Tennesseeans who spend their winters 
in Florida and California and at the Gulf ports, and also those 
who go to Colorado for their health, as well as others who go 
to the eastern seashore resorts, to the lakes of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and other places during the summer months. 

MUST PAY THEIR SHARE UNDER INCREASED ZONE RATE. 


The Banner, along with other newspapers, has a considerable 
circulation which goes to its foreign advertisers located in the 
West, East, and the North, far beyond the 300-mile zone. These 
advertisers are entitled to the Banner. They want and have 
a right to see that their advertisements appear in proper form 
and at the proper time. The Banner also exchanges with mauy 
of the leading newspapers of the country, so that these. several 
matters give the paper a circulation of considerable proportion, 
upon which it must pay the increased rate fixcd beyond the 
800-mile zone, and what is here said. of the Bauner in this 
respect applies to practically all other daily newspapers of the 
country, although perhaps not in all cases to the same extent, 

Mention of this is made to show that the daily newspapers 
in advocating the zone system with the 300-mile limit left at 1 
cent per pound are not actuated alone by selfish aims, but by 
a desire to secure justice; and a readiness to accept a plan by 
which the publishers of daily newspapers, as well as the pub- 
lishers of magazines, trade papers, and periodicals, may all be 
made to bear their rightful share of the expenses incurred by 
the Department for their benefit. 

The zone system is not new. It is now and has been for a half 
century in use by the railroads in the establishment of fares on 
passenger trains, the railroads fixing their rates of passenger 
fares, in the main, on the basis of the distance passengers wish 
to travel. 

The Government in the etablishment of the Parcel Post Sys- 
tem very wisely established the zone system, and through it has 
accomplished splendid results for the masses engaged in agri- 
culture, as well as the merchants and those with whom they 
transact business through the parcel post as their medium, and 
it does seem that what is equitable and fair to the farmer and 
the merchant should be good enough for the newspapers, the 
magazines, and the general public. 

RATES IN CANADA AND BY EXPRESS. 

Reverting to the matter of allowing the 1 cent per pound rate 
for a zone of 300 miles to stand, it will not be amiss to state 
that the Government of Canada has established for daily news- 
papers a postal rate not exceeding 50 cents per 100 pounds on 
any distance within the Dominion, with a rate of 25 cents per 
100 pounds for distances under 50 miles. 
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Also, that all of the express companies in the United States, 
on December 15. 1915, established and filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission tariffs providing that “ when no wagon 
service is rendered, either in receipt or delivery, and special 
mail or newspaper trains are not used, the rate shall be one-half 
cent per pound for each company carrying.” 

This fits the case of the newspapers, and would in nearly all 
sections of the country permit newspapers to be shipped by ex- 
press for 1,000 or more miles at a rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds, 
and the only reason why this rate has not been made available 
to a greater extent by the newspapers is that it does not make 
the rural-route service as available or desirable as the regular 
service by mail, and also because, generally speaking, the news- 
papers prefer, as far as practicable, to give their patronage to 
the Government. If driven to it by the action of Congress, 
many papers will be forced, to a much greater extent, to give 
their patronage to the express companies. 

We desire in this connection to correet the impression that 
newspapers are favored by being allowed, free of postage, access 
by mail to the rural routes in the counties where the papers are 
published. The law does not apply to daily newspapers, but 
alone to’ weekly papers published in the county. The daily 
papers pay full second-class postal rates on all papers they send 
by mail to rural routes and to all other subscribers located in the 
counties where the daily papers are being published. 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE WAR, 


An effort has been made, even in congressional debate, to make 
it appear that-the newspapers of the country are largely re- 
sponsible for this country’s entrance into the war, and that they 
should be heavily taxed to help meet the expenses incident to the 
war. It has been even charged that a considerable number of 
the larger newspapers of the country were subsidized to induce 
them to create a sentiment in favor of war. We know nothing 
as to the truth of these allegations. It may be that munition 
manufacturers, Wall Street, or Lombard Street have used money 
for that purpose; or it may be, as has been suggested, that a 
distinguished British lord, who owns a number of leading daily 
newspapers in England and other portions of Europe, has gotten 
a grip on one or more of the leading newspapers of this country. 
We certainly hope, for the honor of American journalism, that 
these allegations have no foundation. 

We know that a large majority of the American newspapers 
favored war, and we must assume that they were lionest in their 
declaration. The newspapers of the country were not all, how- 
ever, for war. Many of them, controlled by able and loyal 
American citizens, deplored war and hoped that it might be 
averted. They at least said nothing in favor of war, but when 
the Congress of the United States declared that war existed 
these men burned their bridges behind them, declaring it to be 
their purpose to support Congress and the administration in 
all things designed to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 

ALL PAPERS SUPPORTING GOVERN MENT. 

All of the newspapers of this country, the latter class as 
well as the former, have since that declaration by Congress 
loyally and energetically supported the President and Congress 
in all matters designed to bring the war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful end. They have labored earnestly and anxiously to this 
end. Nothing has been left unwritten or undone to rally the 
masses to the support of the Government. 

Take the daily issues of practically every newspaper published 
in the United States and it will be found that fully 80 per 
cent of the reading space has been devoted to news relating to 
the war and at least 70 per cent of the 80 per cent has been de- 
voted to the promotion of every plan suggested by the authori- 
ties in Washington to aid in its successful prosecution. 

Take every phase of the question, beginning with the neces- 
sary legislation by Congress, and the newspapers have been 
found loyal and active in aid of the Government. 

The movement to secure volunteers for the Navy and Regular 
Army, the registration of eligibles for enlistment in the Army 
under the selective-draft act, subscriptions to the liberty-loan 
bonds, contributions to the American Red Cross—in fact, any 
and all matters that would be helpful to the Government in this 
crisis—have had the active support of the newspapers of the 
country. 

LOYAL WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE. 

England, it is said, spent something over $50,000,000 in ad- 
vertising its loans and in its appeals for recruits to its army. 
The Dominion of Canada is said to have devoted $15,000,000 to 
a like purpose, but no man can point in any direction to show 
that the newspapers of this country have been paid a farthing 
by the Government for the great work they have done nor asked 
the Government to pay anything for that work. 
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On the other hand, the columns of the newspapers of this 
country have been filled to overflowing in earnest and anxious 
endeavors to promote the interests of this country in the prose- 
cution of the war, and for which they have neither asked nor 
received a farthing of compensation in any form. 

It is inconceivable, jn the light of the public record made by 
the newspapers of this country, that the Congress of the United 
States should wish for any reason to inflict a penalty or burden 
upon them. There could certainly be no better evidence given 
of the patriotic endeavor of the newspapers to give active sup- 
port to the Government and aid, as far as possible, in having the 
war brought to a speedy and successful conclusion than what 
they have done up to the present time. 

NO DESIRE TO ATTACK MAGAZINES, 

It is not our wish in dealing with this matter to attack the 
publishers of magazines, trade papers, and periodicals who are 
doing a good work in their lines. An advocacy of the zone plan 
does not mean an attack on such publishers. It simply means 
that the zone system is the best and only equitable basis to gov- 
ern in fixing rates on second-class matter. 

This zone system applies to daily newspapers, ase well as to 
magazines and trade papers. It fixes the same rate for both. 
The only reason why the magazines will pay more under this 
system is because they are not paying their proportion under the 
flat-rate plan. The newspapers and magazines under the zone 
system will pay precisely the same rate—the only difference being 
that the transportation of magazines, over such longer distances 
and in such larger quantities, will require those publishers to 
pay a larger sum to the Government to meet the cost of trans- 
porting the large volume of their publications carried over the 
longer distances. 

The present flat-rate plan, which the publishers of magazines 
insist upon having continued, is so patently unjust to the Gov* 
ernment that it seems incredible these gentlemen should have 
the temerity to insist upon its continuance. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY COMPARISON. 

Take a zone of 300 miles, for example, within which the daily 
newspapers have their principal circulation, and the average 
rate paid to the railroads within that zone costs the Government 
48 cents per 100 pounds. The rate of 1 cent per pound now paid 


| by the newspapers gives the Government $1 per 100 pounds, 


leaving a surplus of profit of 52 cents per 100 pounds to the 
Government. 

Take zone 7, for example, of 1,800 miles, in which the maga- 
zines, trade papers, and periodicals circulate largely, and the 
5445 e transportation within that zone costs the Government 

451 per 100 pounds. The flat rate of 1 cent per pound now 
pore by the magazines, trade papers, and other periodicals gives 
the Government only $1 per 100 pounds, creating a loss of 53.45 fs 
per 100 pounds to the Government. 

Is there any fairness or even common honesty back of a propo- 
sition like this? Why should the Congress of the United States 
wish to continue a plan that will cause a loss to the Government 
of fifty or more million dollars annually? 

STARTLING EXAMPLES. 

A more startling example will be found in the following illus- 
tration: The distance from Nashville to Columbia, Tenn., is ap- 
proximately 40 miles. The United States Government charges 
the Nashville newspapers $1 per 100 pounds to carry the papers 
from Nashville to Columbia. The cost of transportation paid 
by the Government to the Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. is 
174 cents per 100 pounds, leaving the Government a surplus or 
profit of 82} cents per 100 pounds with which to meet overhead 
charges, and so forth. 

The distance from New York to San Francisco is 3,800 miles. 
The United States Government charges the publishers of maga- 
zines, and so forth, under the flat-rate plan only $1 per 100 
pounds for carrying their publications from New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston to San Francisco. It costs the Government 
approximately 87.399 per 100 pounds to carry these publications 
to California, thus creating a net loss to the Government of 
$6.399 per 100 pounds. 

Is it any wonder, in the light of these facts, that the Post 
Office Department is having a deficit of fifty or more million 
dollars annually? What is to be said of a plan or system that 
demands $1 per 100 pounds for carrying newspapers a distance 
of 40 miles, and at the same time permits magazine publishers 
to carry their publications for a distance of 3,300 miles at the 
same price? 

There is really only one equitable manner of adjustment in 
dealing with this question, and that is the application of the 
zone system on the lines indicated in Senator McKeEtiar’s 
amendment, and the present Congress should, now that the 
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question is up for consideration, promptly adjust the matter in 
that way. 
SPECIAL 5 PER CENT WAR TAX UNJUST AND DISCRIMINATORY, 
Section. 1106 of the bill pending in the Senate provides— 


That in addition to the taxes under existing law and under this act 
there shall be levied, and paid, for the calendar year 


ente: 
of 5 per cent of the amount of such income in ex 


The effort to levy a special tax on the publishers of news- 
papers Is apparently based on the assumption that the publish- 
ers who have availed themselves of the second-class postal rate 
are receiving large benefits therefrom at the expense of the 
Government and should therefore have levied upon them an 
extraordinary or special tax not placed upon other lines of in- 
dustry or business, ` 

Speaking for the publishers of daily newspapers, we earnestly 
protest against this view not only because the proposed tax is 
discriminatory and unfair but because the apparent reason 
assigned for its application to the daily newspapers is without 
warrant or“ justification. 

While it is true that the daily newspapers of the country have 
been entered as “mail matter of the second class” and have 
paid postage on that basis, it is entirely erroneous to assume 
that the great body of the daily newspapers of the country (a 
half dozen of the large metropolitan dailies alone excepted) 
have had any gratuities or benefits conferred upon them by the 
Government through which a loss of revenue has been inflicted 
on the Post Office Department. On the contrary, as indicated 
on many pages of this address, newspapers have paid to the 
department not only what is equal to the cost of transportation, 
but sufficient in excess of that cost to help the department meet 
an equitable portion of the overhead expenses incurred on their 
account. 

We therefore urge that section 1106 of the bill be stricken 
out or so amended as to exempt publishers of daily newspapers 
from its operation. 

RESULT THAT WILL FOLLOW ADOPTION OF COURSE SUGGESTED. 

The adoption of this course, along with the adoption of the 
zone system under the McKellar amendment, will leave the 
newspapers of the country— 

First. To continue the payment of the present rate of postage 
within the 300-mile zone. 

Second. To pay such advance in the postal rate as may by 
the adoption of the zone system beyond the 300-mile limit be 
established. 

Third. To continue to pay the income tax hitherto paid by the 
newspapers under existing law. s 

Fourth. To pay a profit or war income tax on the basis that 
such tax shall be made applicable to all other lines of business. 

This we submit as fair and equitable and will in that way 
without discrimination cause the newspapers of the country to 
furnish their just proportion of the money needed, not only to 
aid in the prosecution of the war, but to help meet other current 
expenditures of the Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. B. STAHLMAN. 

Lours J. WORTHAM. 

Rosert EwINd. 

Urey Woopson. 

LAFAYETTE YOUNG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1917. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Srengranx. On page 44, at the top of the page, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out of the House text the following 
words in lines 1. 2, and 3: (b) a tax equivalent to 6 per cent 
of the amount paid for the transportation of property by ex- 
press companies consigned from one point in the United States 
to another” and to insert “a tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents, 
or fraction thereof, paid to any person, corporation, partnership, 
or association, engaged in the business of transporting parcels 
or packages by express over regular routes between fixed ter- 
minals, for the transportation of any- package, parcel, or ship- 
—.— by express from one point in the United States to an- 
other. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, it was requested that this 
amendment should go over to be considered in connection with 
the imposition of a tax upon parcel-post packages found at page 
71 of the bill. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] de- 
sired to diseuss this matter at some length. He is out of the 
Chamber, I suppose the only way to proceed with it is either 


for myself to take time to diseuss the amendment until he ar- 
rives or to suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is willing to submit 
a unanimous-consent request to have it passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to have the amendment passed 
over. I want to take up the amendments just as we have 
passed over them and to dispose of them as we reach them, 
Therefore I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst ing Martin Shields 
Bankhead Hardwick Myers 
0 Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Jones. Wash. Newlands Smoot 
Brady Kell orais Boente 
Calder Kendrick Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon ge ‘wanson 
on King tman Thompson 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter ell 
Knox Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher La Follette ardaman 
France M Saulsbury Weeks 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth 
Hale heppard *. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TownsEnp] is 
temporarily absent from the Chamber on official business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is,on agreeing to the amendment reported by the committea 
on top of page 44 of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee passed over will be read. ; 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
50, line 14, after Sxe. 600,” to strike out the following: 

That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and pald— 

(a) Ss all automobiles, automobile trucks, automobile hgy, were and 
motorcycles, and automobile, motorcycle, or bicycle tires (including 
inner bes) sold by the manufacturer, cer, or importer a tax 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which so sold: Provided, That 
from the tax which otherwise would be upon a manufacturer, 
producer, or importer of automobiles, automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, or motorcycles there shall be deducted an amount equivalent 
to 5 per cent of the amount paid for the tires, including inner tubes, 
on such vehicles by such manufacturer, producer, or importer; and, 

And insert: 


(a) That on the day this act takes effect, and thereafter on July 1 
fn each year, and also at the time of the original purchase of a new 
automobile or motorcycle by a user, if on any other date than July 1 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, upon the use o 
automobiles and motorcycles not used exclusively for business, an excise 
tax at basic rates as follows: Motorcycles, 
original listed retail price of which is not over „ $5; ori 

and not over A $7.50; ori 
at & 
0 


retail price over $5 
1,000, nd for eac 
f listed 


price over $750 and not over 
of $500 or fractional part 
additional tax of $5. 

In the case of a tax im at the time of the original purchase of 
a new automobile or motorcycle on any other date than July 1 the 
amount to be paid shall be the same number of twelfths of the amount 
of the tax as the number of calendar months, including the month of 
sale, remaining poor to the 828 July 1. 

The tax payable in any year s be reduced by 10 per cent of its 
basic amount for ench 12 months elapsed since the original sale of the 
automobile or motorcycle by the manufacturer or Importer, but in no 
case shall it be reduced to less than 50 per cent of such basic amount. 

Mr. BRADY. In line 8, page 51, I move to strike out $500” 
and insert “$600.” I do this for the reason that I believe it 
will be beneficial to those who purchase machines of smaller 
value, I think that. minimum should be raised from $500 to 
$600 and the amount of the tax left there just as it is, fixed at 
the sum of $5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 51, in the committee amendment, 
line 8, strike out “ $500” and in lieu insert $600.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho should be adopted. The 
amendment, as I understand it, is simply to allow one automo- 
bile in the United States to come in under the $5 rate’ instead 
of the following bracket. The committee began with $500 and 
inereased in steps of $250 on cheap cars. If we adopt this 
amendment we might as well adopt other amendments in the 
different brackets to take care of some other particular auto- 
mobile that may fall just over some other dividing line. I be- 
lieve that the division made by the committee is a proper one, 
and it is made taking no automobile into consideration. As to 
whether the tax ought to be assessed in some other manner, as 
a flat tax upon the actual cost of the machine, that is another 
question, but if you are going to use the bracket system I be- 
lieve the brackets provided for by the committee are the proper 
ones, 
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If the amendment of the Senator from Idaho is adopted and 
you raise the first bracket to $600, then the next bracket will be 
only between $600 and $750, or a step of only $150, and the 
other steps on low-priced cars in the bill are $250, the latter 
part of the amendment provides, “or fractional part thereof of 
original listed retail price, an additional tax of $5"; that is, for 
each further increase of $500 over and above $1,000. We might 
want to change that and make it $600, but I believe, as I stated, 
that the committee amendment, if we are going to use the 
bracket system, is just as good a division as is possible to be 
had; and I hope the amendment of the Senator from Idaho to 
the amendment of the committee will not be adopted. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, there would be no serious in- 
jury done if we did change the brackets on some of the larger- 
priced machines. I am perfectly willing that the amount taken 
off of the minimum price shall be distributed among the higher- 
priced machines. I believe that this tax should be paid by 
those who are most able to pay it. There are thousands and 
thousands of people in the United States who are using a 
$600 machine where there are only a very few who are using a 
$6,000 machine. The man who is using a $6,000 machine can 
pay the extra 50 cents very much more easily than the man 
who is purchasing a $600 machine, and it does not need to dis- 
turb the bill in any manner. We can leave it as it is, for that 
matter, and 50 cents on that one item is not going to make any 
particular difference in this great bill. 

The Senator says it would be inconsistent to change the mini- 
mum from $500 to $600; that it might disturb the bill. I think 
it would be no more inconsistent than the manner in which 
we are attempting to tax the machines after they are purchased, 
as shown by lines 19 and 23, to which I expect to offer an 
amendment, That paragraph reads: 

The tax payable in any year shall be reduced by 10 per cent of its 
basic amount for each 12 months elapsed since the original sale of the 
automobile or motorcycle by the manufacturer or importer, but in no 
case shall it be reduced to less than 50 per cent of such basic amount. 

In other words, a man who uses a machine 10 years is re- 
quired under this law to pay a tax of 50 per cent of the original 
purchase price; and anyone who knows anything about the use 

of automobiles knows that no machine is worth anything near 
as much at the end of 5 years, to say nothing about the lapse 
of 10 years, as 50 per cent of its original cost. I think if we 
are going to permit an item like that to stand it would not be 
at all inconsistent to give the people of the country who are 
able to buy only a $600 machine the advantage of the small 
amount of 50 per cent per annum on the tax they have to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho to the fact that this is a straight 1 
per cent tax in substance upon the price at which the machine 
is purchased, as near as the bracket graduated plan can obtain. 
The man who buys an automobile for $500 pays a tax of $5 
a year. The man who buys an automobile for $6,000 pays a 
$60-a-year tax. There can not be anything fairer than the 
tax imposed in the bill, because of the fact that the $500-auto- 
mobile owner can pay the $5 tax just as well as the man whi 
pays a tax on a $6,000 automobile. . 

Mr. BRADY. I can not agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Anyone who is the owner of an automobile at 
all is not going to be overburdened by paying $5 a year for that 
privilege. If he can not pay $5 a year for the privilege of own- 
ing an automobile he should not be running an automobile with 
gasoline at 22 and 25 cents and as high as 30 cents a gallon. 

Mr. BRADY. But the Senator does not seem to take into 
consideration that the man who is running at least a $600 auto- 
mobile is taxed by the bill on almost everything from the cradle 
to the grave, while the man who has a large income is taxed 
simply on his excess profits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr, BRADY. I am speaking of the excess profits tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only one tax that a man who runs a 
$6,000 automobile pays. He pays his war-profits tax, he pays 
his income tax, and he pays the normal tax. The Senator from 
Georgia complained this morning that there were some of the 
taxes imposed upon business men as high as 80 per cent of all 
their profits. Of course that was an exaggerated statement 
made to him by one of his constituents. People may think they 
are paying all sorts of taxes, but I will say to the Senator that 
they are just beginning to pay taxes, and now is not the time to 
begin to quarrel about a tax of $1 a year upon an automobile. 

Mr. BRADY. I fully agree with the Senator that we are just 
beginning the new system of paying taxes; but, on the other 
hand, so long as I stand on the floor of the Senate and we are 
enacting tax laws, I intend to do something for the man who 
does not have an excess income and who has a right to have a 
$600 automobile placed within his reach, I am not, howeyer, 
going to insist upon the amendment, 
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Mr. SMOOT. . Mr. President, if a man does not have an excess 
income, he does not have to pay any tax under this bill or under 
any other bill of which I know. 

Now, I want to refer to the other part of the bill to which 
the Senator says he is going to offer an amendment—the pro- 
vision on page 51, beginning in line 19, down to and including 
line 23, which reads: 

The tax ble in an 
basic . tox each 288 e pr 
the automobile or motorcycle by the manufacturer or importer, but 
m 8 it be reduced to less than 50 per cent of such basic 

Mr. President, the Senator took the position that if an auto- 
mobile was used 10 years, under this provision the basis of the 
tax would be reduced only one-half. There are very few auto- 
mobiles used longer than 5 years, though there are some, of 
course, which may be used for 10 years; but an automobile 
5 years old, if continued to be run, uses the streets just the same 
as an automobile that has just been purchased, and it uses just 
as much gasoline, if it is run as many miles as the new machine 
would be run. The length of an automobile’s life is about five 
years. We thought that as to second-hand machines, which may 
be purchased for quarter of their original cost, which may be 
purchased frequently for $250, we would only tax them $5. 

So, Mr. President, the purchaser of an automobile which has 
been in use for over five years, no matter what power its engines 
may develop. does not generally pay more than $500 for it, and in 
very many cases he pays much less than that. It seems to me 
that the provision, as reported by the committee, in the bill is just 
as liberal as anyone could possibly ask. I think everybody will 
admit that by use a machine deteriorates at least 10 per cent 
a year; but the committee thought that for five years 10 per cent 
each year, which is 50 per cent on its original cost, was enough 
to allow when imposing the tax upon automobiles. 

Mr. BRADY. Was it the thought of the committee that the 
man would sell the machine at the end of five years to get rid 
of the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Even if he does not sell it, if he has used the 
machine five years and still continues to use it, why should he 
not pay one-half the tax he paid at the time he purchased the 
ear. In other words, if his original tax is $10 a year, and he has 
used that machine for five years, his tax will be 50 per cent 
less than $10, which is $5, the same as the lowest rate which is 
provided for in the bill. 

Mr. BRADY. Does the Senator think that if a man owned a 
span of horses which he had purchased for $500 ind he had used 
them for 10 years he ought to be assessed at 50 per cent of what 
he paid for them? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the horses are worth it; yes. t 

Mr. BRADY. But if they are not worth it, what then? r 

Mr. SMOOT. No. , 

Mr. BRADY. That same rule applies here. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is not a tax on property, it is an excise 
tax. This is a tax upon the purchase price of the machine; 
not the machine itself. The maker does not pay the tax; it is 
the person who buys the machine; it is for the privilege of run- 
ning the machine. 

Mr. BRADY. I want to ask the Senator if he thinks that a 
tax system that is not based on an actual cash yaluation is a 
fair tax system? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator wants me to an- 
swer as to how I differentiate between this tax and the case 
which he has presented for a tax upon horses, I will say that if 
we imposed a tax upon the owner of a farm for the privilege 
of using two horses that cost $500, and if he continues to use 
those horses we would give him, say, a certain exemption in 
the tax every year because of the fact that a horse would not 
be as able, perhaps, to do the work the third year as he would 
in the second year. It is not, however, the value of the horse 
we are proposing to tax; it is the privilege of using the horse 
for whatever purpose the farmer or anyone who may own the 
horse may want. So it is with the automobile; it is for the 
privilege of running it that the tax is imposed. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Idaho to the fact that this is not a tax on a thing, 
but it is an excise tax; a tax for doing the thing and not a tax 
levied upon values. I think the Senator will agree with me 
that an automobile which can run at all and that can be used 
at all will certainly perform more than one-half of the service 
when it is 5 years old that it would when it was new. If an 
automobile after five years could give but half of the service 
that it gave when first purchased that automobile would be too 
expensive a thing to have around. No one would attempt to 
use it at all; it would go into the serap heap. Any automobile 
that is used at all will perform more than 50 per cent of the 
service which it would perform when new. This being an ex- 
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tise tax, a tax on use, it certainly can not be unreasonable to 
say that the use of an automobile if used at all shall be not less 
in value at any time than one-half the value of its use when 
new. : 

The Senator may buy a piece of furniture for his parlor 


per cent of its value; after six months he 
334 per cent of its value at any kind of a sale; and 

yet he could get the same service the same comfort 

it for 5 er 10 years. If the tax is levied 

itself but as an excise tax upon the use of 
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way would be to levy an excise tax of 50 cents, say, on a hun- 
dred dollars, according to the actual cash value of the property 
owned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator should take a trip into 
Maryland, he would pay the same amount for a license for a 
40-horsepower machine which is five years old that he would for 
a new one; there is no difference whatever, because it is an 
excise tax—a tax on use. When we have provided for a reduc- 
tion after a machine has been used, I think we have done all 
that the user can ask; and certainly he can not complain be- 
cause possibly he should have been allowed a reduction that 
would save him 2 gallons of gasoline in a year. . 

Mr. BRADY. I think he is entitled to have his property as- 
sessed at its actwal cash valuation. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of some | 


member of the committee about one feature of the tax on auto- 
mobiles. It is well known that the most expensive automobiles 
on the market, the ones that are considered the most luxurious 
and ones affected most by the people who are “in the swim,” 
are foreign automobiles the cost of which runs up high. I know 
people who have paid as much as $12,000, $13,000, and $14,000 
apiece for them. The point I want a little light on is this: 
Under this provision does the taxpayer have to pay on the 
American valuation, which is the original price, plus the duty, 


chine sells for in this country; that would be whatever the for- 
eign price of it was, if the man purchased in a foreign coun- 
try, plus the duty and the freight and all the expenses of 
bringing it to this country. > 

Mr. KNOX. It should not, then, be made specific, because it 
is provided here that it shall be levied and paid on “the origi- 
nal listed retail price.” Now, “the original retail price” 
on an automobile is what it sells for where it is made, If 
put in the words “in the United States 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is not a 
foreign-made car that is listed in the 

that has not a United Sta 

Mr. KNOX. Then why 
price in the United Sta 
considerable question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not object at 
words in; and if the Senator will 


a 


ment I am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, that it 
be adopted. 


Mr. KNOX. I suggest that that modification be made in the 
interest of clearness, because I think very serious questions 
may be raised as to whether “the original listed retail price” 
does not mean at the place where the car was bought. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing to accept the amefidment, because that was exactly the in- 
tention of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that 
the Senate dispose first of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr, KNOX. I beg pardon; I thought that amendment had 
been withdrawn, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Chair will put the 
question on the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The question now is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho to strike out $500” and insert “ $600.” 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOX. Now I move the amendment, which is agreeable 
to the Senator, I believe, to insert the words “in the United 
States after the word “ price.” 

Pia a a i “Original listed retail price in the United 

Mr. KNOX. ‘To insert the words “in the United States”; 


yes. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 51, line 12, after the words original 
listed retail price” it is proposed to insert the words “in the 
United States.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOX. I offer another amendment to this section: On 
line 12, page 51, I move to strike ont “$5” at the end of the 
line and insert “$10,” so that the tax on the higher priced ma- 


upon a luxurious pleasure car. This tax applies to no other 
car save those used for pleasure, and I think that after the 
$1,000 limit is passed an increase of $10 on each $500 would be 
fair taxation. The tax would amount, on a $5,000 car, to 
a year, which is not an excessive tax for a luxury of that 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
we ought to begin at a thousand dollars and double the tax on a 
car of that price? If the suggestion of the Senator is followed, 
it seems to me that the increase ought to apply to cars the price 
of which is above that of what is ordinarily called the“ middle- 
class car,” which is purchased for between $1,000 and $2,000. 

Mr. KNOX. I am not tenacious about having the increase 
apply to the lower priced cars. I would be perfectly satisfied to 
make the tax $7.50 for cars costing between $1,000 and $3,000, 
and then $10 additional on each $500 increase over taat amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, I will say to the Senator, would be much 
better than to have the increased rate apply to all cars above 
$1,000 in price, which would take in the $1,100 car, the $1,200 
vier Tar we E eT na renting tae tara re 

Mr. KNOX. The car that I want to reach is the expensive, 
luxurious car which is usually owned by people who can very 
well afford to pay the tax and who would not object to paying 
the tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those above $3,000 in price? 

Mr. KNOX. Very well; I would be willing to let the presént 
provision stand as to cars priced up to $3,000, if we increase 
the tax $10 for every $500 over that. 

Mr. SMOOT. All over $3,000. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, if the Senator from 
North Carolina will agree to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, $10 for each $500 additional value 
over $3,000? z 

Mr. KNOX. Yes 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think it would be necessary to add another 
bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not be covered by one bracket. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest that the in stating the 
amendment add another bracket, after “$10,” in line 10, by 
inserting the words “ original listed price over $1,000 and not 


over f 
No, Mr. President; that would impose a tax of 


$3,000, $30. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
$80 on the $1,500 car. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I win ask the Chair to allow this section to 
be passed over for a few minutes until the amendment can be 

perfected so as to cover just what is intended. 

Pe The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, further con- 
sideration of the section will be postponed. The Secretary will 
state the next amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment over is on 
page 71, where the committee propose, after line 8, to insert 
the following: 

2. Parcel-post packages 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that amendment may go 
over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The Srcrerany. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 76, where, after line 8, the committee propose to insert: 

7. Bank check, draft, or certificate of deposit not drawing 
or order for the he payment of ny sum ef money, drawn upon or 
by any bank, t company. any ponen or persons, companies, or 
corporations "at t Acht or on emana T 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think there are a number of Senators 
who are interested in that amendment, and I ask the Senator 
if he will not allow it to go over? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will also ask the Senator if he will be wiil- 
ing to let that amendment go over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing to let that go over not for 
the day but for the present, and I suggest, if there are absent 
Senators who are interested in this particular amendment, that 
they be sent for. The amendment was reached yesterday and 
went over until to-day. If we let all of these matters go over, 
we will be out of work. I will let it go over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to a gen- 
eral postponement; so the amendment will be laid aside tem- 
porarily. The Secretary will state the next amendment passed 
over. 

The Secrerary. On page 80, all of Title X was passed over, 
as well as new Title IX, on page 85. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not see any reason why 
we can not consider Title X, the amendment on page 80, sec- 
tion 1000. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] asked 
that it go over. He is now in the Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what is the amendment to 
which the Senater refers? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. On page 78, Title [X.—War estate tax.” 
The committee proposed to strike out all of section 900. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I myself do not understand 
why the committee struck this title out. It seems to me—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was mistaken about the section. I thought 
the Secretary referred to section 1000, on page 80, which relates 
to coffee and tea. ‘That was the section the Senator from 
Nebraska asked to have passed over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I asked that the war estate tax go over, 
as well as the coffee and tea tax. As I understand, the pend- 
ing question is to strike out Title IX. on page 78. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending questton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor, if the Senator desires to 
speak on the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not so desire, but I wish to take up 
section 1000 instead of section 900, because the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] desires to submit some remarks on 
section 900, and I have sent for him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to section 
900, being passed over temporarily? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that section 1000 be taken up. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there are a number of Senators who 
want to discuss that feature of the bill, and I think it had 
better go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not able to understand the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that the tax provided for in section 1000 on coffee and tea, 
according to my understanding, will lead to considerable debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Massachusetts is now in 
the Chamber, and I withdraw my request to take up section 
1000 and will ask to return to section 900. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get the automobile section concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to return to page 51, to the provision 
relating to the tax on automobiles in order to perfect the amend- 
ment which was suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]. I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, in the 


first place, if it would not be better to include the words “in 
the United States” in line 8, after the word “price,” instead 
of in line 12, after the word “ price,” because the same words 
original listed retail price“ are found in all the other brackets? 

Mr. KNOX. I think that will make it better English. 

Mr. SMOOT. If used in the first bracket, it will apply to all. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; and will make better English. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 51, line 8, after the word “ price,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “in the United States.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the vote by which the same words 
were inserted in line 12, after the word “price,” be reconsidered, 


and that that amendment be disagreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment referred to was adopted will be recon- 
sidered, and the amendment will be considered as rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 12, after the word “price,” I move to 
insert “up to and including the original listed retail price of 
$3,000”; and, at end of line, to insert; and for each further 
increase of $500 or fractional part thereof of original listed 
a value, an additional tax of $10.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will inquire of the Senator 
from Utah why he proposes to depart from the term “ price,” 
which is, used in the preceding bracket, and employ the word 
“value.” Would it not be better to use the word „price“ 
instead of value? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would. I will look at the amend- 
ment again, 

Mr. NELSON. Because it might lead to a conflict. In all 
the brackets preceding the word price“ is used, while in the 
amendment now offered it is proposed to make it a matter of 
value. I think that is a mistake, and that it should be“ price.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would be better to repeat the word 
used in the preceding brackets, as the Senator suggests, and I 
ask that the change be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be so modified. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Utah as modified to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, is the committee amendment 
still pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is still pending. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is it proposed to ask that it be voted on this 
afternoon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The automobile section? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the intention. 

Mr. KIRBY. Then, Mr. President, I desire to say that I 
believe the House provision of the bill should be retained rather 
than the amendment proposed by the Senate committee. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the automobile industry 
to-day is more highly profitable than any other branch of manu- 
facturing in the United States except that of munitions. The 
remarkable growth of this industry is also well known and 
the fact that the price has been maintained for the automobiles 
manufactured. The price is now at as high a level, probably, 
as the traffic will bear, and, as I have said, great profits have 
been made in the manufacture and sale of automobiles. 

I believe it is time that we gave the manufacturers an oppor- 
tunity to pay some of the tax which the Government needs 
and must have for the conduct of its affairs. 1 know the tax 
will be more easily collected from the manufacturer thar it 
will be if it is distributed amongst the users and purchasers of 
automobiles and required to be paid by them; and it will cer- 
tainly be more just under the conditions as they exist. It would 
give the manufacturer, at least, an opportunity to divide up 
on the cost of the automobile, or be required to pay it when his 
business is able to stand it. He might be able, of course, to 
pass it on to the consumer; but-he would have an opportunity, 
at least, to pay it. 

I think the House provision is more nearly just and reason- 
able, it is more easily enforced, and it would produce as much 
or more revenue. I do not think, therefore, that the committee 

amendment should prevail. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think if the Senator had 
read the testimony that was taken before the Finance Com- 
mittee he would change his views as to the justice of any levy 
being made upon the wholesale price of the automobile as it 
comes from the factory. That matter was fully considered by 
the committee. The majority of the committee would haye pre- 
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ferred so to do if it could have been done without great injustice 
and inequalities. 

There are some of the manufacturers who are making enor- 
mous profits. There are others that are making very little. 
Many of them did not make anything last year. Now, especially 
in the case of those machines that are sold for less than a 
thousand dollars, there is a great deal of competition in the 
effort to sell their machines, and even a very small increase in 
the price of one makes it impossible to compete against another 
of the same class. The makers of one machine might carry 
the tax on to the purchaser, and makers of another class might 
not be able to do so. 

It is well known that probably the Ford Co. make a greater 
percentage of gain or profits in their business than any of the 
other companies. They could stand this tax and still make 
their millions every year. They could carry the small tax on 
each machine to the purchaser, Many of the other companies 
that are selling cheap machines at the present time and attempt- 
ing to compete with the Ford could not stand the tax. They 
could not pass it on without loss of business. They would 
have to go out of business, and their business would go to the 
Ford Manufacturing Co. Every company that could pass the 
tax on to the final purchaser would do so, The others would 
suffer. 

This matter was fully discussed upon full hearing before the 
committee, and while I did not favor the method adopted in 
the collection of taxes but thought it would be more fair to levy 
the tax upon the motor power, the same as is done in most of 
the States, I still know that the method adopted is a very fair 
one, and I do not think it ought to be interfered with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee as amended. r 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that section 900 be now 
considered. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, i 

The Secretary. On page 78 the committee proposes to strike 
out all of Title [X—War estate tax, or all of section 900. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, yesterday when we reached this 
part of the bill it was passed over at the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who said he thought it desirable 
that some statement should be made on behalf of the commit- 
tee in regard to their action on the war estate or inheritance tax. 

Mr. President, the inheritance tax, broadly speaking, is not 
an economically sound tax, because it impairs capital; and 
taxes should rest upon earnings and not take part of the capital, 
which is the source of all earnings and all taxation. But the 
justice, the convenience, and the certainty of the inheritance 
tax has led to its being adopted by every nation and by every 
State in the Union, so that it is not worth while to discuss the 
general economical feature. 

The reasons which caused the committee to strike this provi- 
sion from the bill are simple and seem to the committee con- 
clusive. 

It is to be remembered that the provisions of this bill are 
temporary in their nature. This is headed a war estate tax. 
The assumption is, and the provision of the bill is, that it will 
expire on the conclusion of the war. As we have a permanent 
inheritance tax, the result of that would be that the estates of 
those persons, comparatively few in number, who died during 
the war period would be yery heavily taxed and would have 
to bear a large additional tax, whereas the estates of those per- 
sons who had the good fortune to outlive the period of the war 
would escape it entirely. It therefore seemed to the committee 
that it was unjust. 


The amount to be raised by this tax is trifling. The estimate 


is that it will yield only $6,000,000 the first year. 

The most conclusive reason of all, however, to the minds 
of the committee was that there was a strong protest from the 
States in regard to any further addition to the inheritance tax. 
The governors of the New England States united in regard to 
it, and we have heard from other States in the same way. They 
pointed out that the extension of direct taxes which has neces- 
sarily taken place has invaded the region of taxation of which 
the States hitherto have had almost complete command, and 
this is one of the taxes on which nearly all the States very 
largely rely; and they objected very much to any further in- 
crease of the national taxes upon inheritances. The committee 
felt that this was a sound objection. The amount of revenue 
to be gained was trifling, and the opposition coming from the 
States, the committee felt, should be regarded. 

For the reasons that I have mentioned, the committee struck 
the provision from the bill. They felt that the amount of reve- 
nue to be gained by it was out of all proportion to the inequal- 


ities that would be caused and to the trouble that it would also 
bring to the States in levying their own taxation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, all forms of taxation are more 
or less burdensome; and at a time when the ingenuity of man 
is stretched to its utmost to find new things to tax, it can not 
be expected that we will be successful in finding anything as to 
which all people will agree that the tax is just. ` 

Some of the reasons given by the Senator from Massachusetts 
on behalf of the committee appeal to me, although I think the 
same reasons could be given as to almost everything else in the 
bill under consideration. It is true that it is a war measure 
and that the tax provided for will cease when the war ends. 
That is true also of the other taxes in the bill. The man who 
has a large income during the war will have to pay a heavier 
tax than he would if he were fortunate enough to have the same 
income either before the war or after it. There are States that 
tax incomes now, and yet we have an income tax, and propose 
to increase it by this bill. As the Senator from Massachusetts 
has said, most States have inheritance taxes. The particular 
provision that the committee desire to strike out only increases 
those taxes. The law will remain after the war ends unless it is 
repealed. It is only the increase that will cease. So, as far 
as the principle is concerned, Mr. President, it is immaterial 
whether this amendment is agreed to or whether the tax re- 
mains in the bill. So it seems to me that that reason falls to 
the ground. 

We are already taxing estates regardless of this law, and until 
the law is repealed we will continue to do so after the war is 
over. If this provision remains in the bill there will be only 
an increase of this kind of taxes that must be paid during 
the war. There is no change in the principle involved; and 
States that object to a Federal estate tax on principle, because 
it is a subject of State taxation, will find and have already found 
that the Federal Government has been resorting to that kind of 
tax before this amendment was proposed to the general law. 
That is all that the House provision is—a tax in addition 
to the tax now imposed by law. The committee amendment 
seeks to strike out that provision for an additional tax, but 
permits the law to remain as it is now. 

Another reason given by the Senator is that the amount raised 
will be small; and that is true, the way we are considering 
things now. It does not go into the billions, but goes into the 
millions, and raises quite a number of millions of dollars. It 
will save the necessity of raising that much in any other direc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, an inheritance tax or an estate tax, such as 
this, is the most easily administered tax that there is. To col- 
lect the additional revenue that will be collected under the 
language that the committee amendment proposes to strike out 
will not require the expenditure on the part of the Government 
of the United States of one penny. The machinery ‘for its col- 
lection is already in existence, and an inheritance tax is being 
collected under the existing law; so that there is no expense 
involved in getting this additional revenue. 

Another reason, it seems to me, why the language ought to re- 
main in the bill, is that this kind of a tax is the least burden- 
some of any tax that ever has been devised by the ingenuity of 
man, The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Satrra] suggests that 
the person taxed will not get an opportunity to complain. Well, 
that is one relief; but, as a matter of fact, the persons from 
whom it is taken have no reason to complain, In fact, it is not 
taken from any living person. If a man accumulates a large 
amount of property under the laws of the country, and the laws 
of the country permit him, as they do in all civilized countries, 
to devise it, to bequeath it to those who shall live after him, and 
provide by law how it shall descend in case he makes no such 
disposition in his lifetime, it goes, ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred, to people who have not been instrumental in its pro- 
duction. 

A man gets an estate by virtue of the death of the owner of 
the estate. It is a gift. It comes to him without his having pro- 
duced it, without his having made any effort to accumulate it. 
It is like finding it; and the Government says, then, “In that 
case we will tax it, and we will take a portion of it.“ The 
Government under whose laws the estate was accumulated and 
built up will, when the man who has accumulated it and built 
it up is through with it and can not use it longer, take a small 
percentage in the way of taxation. $ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not think anybody can seriously object to 
the propositions announced by the Senator from Nebraska, 
certainly on the academic and theoretical aspect of the case; 
but is it not a fact—and I ask this in good faith of the Senator— 
that a large number of the States, and indeed most of the States, 
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are now more and more resorting to the inheritance tax as a 
source of Income? 

If I may be pardoned a personal allusion, the legislature of 
my State recently met, and the question of taxation was a very 
important one, because there was a deficit that had to be met, 
and very great expenditures were demanded for the next two 
years because of the growing needs of the State. It was antipi- 
pated by some that there probably might be a war in which this 
Government would participate, and it was felt that if we went 
to war the income tax and the corporation tax or excess-profits 
tax would be the principal sources of revenue. 

There was quite a disposition to levy a State income tax. I 
took the liberty of suggesting to the members of the legislature 
that, in my opinion, it was unwise for the States to Impose an 
income tax; I thought that that matter ought to be remitted to 
the Federal Government. 

Then the question of the inheritance tax was taken into ac- 
count. We have an inheritance tax in our State, but the legis- 
lature felt that they would draw more ‘heavily in the future 
upon inheritance taxes as a source of revenue than in the past. 
I know that at a number of meetings of the tax experts, in 
which various States have been represented, the question has 
been very carefully considered, and the consensus of opinion 
has been that the States of the Union more and more would re- 
sort to the inheritance tax as a source of State revenue; that 
they wanted to appropriate that, and to keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of that field. 

In my judgment these large estates should pay henvy taxes. 
When a person dies leaving an estate of considerable magnitude, 
that estate ought to pay a very heavy tax for the maintenance 
of the State government. But now in view of the important 
activities of the Federal Government, and the fact that it is 
using as a primary source of revenue the income tax, does not 
the Senator think it would be wise to leave to the States an 
open am clear field with respect to dealing with inheritance 
taxes 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator’s is force- 
ful; it has lots of meat in it and reason for it; but as I said 
before, in answer to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovee], who used the same argument 

Mr, KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not hear the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and I beg pardon if I have tres- 
8 . the ground which he could cover so much more ably 

an 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am very glad to have the Sena- 
11 Oech, DOOR WS. Be pas SATO Cie POEIER IA 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah need make no apolo- 
gies, I am sure. But, Mr. President, if the theory advocated by 
the Senator be correct, then we ought’ not to be satisfied with 
striking out this language, but we ought to repeal the law by 
which we are already compelling estates to pay taxes to the 
Federal Government. That is the law now. This provision 
only increases it during the war. It seems to me that in prin- 
ciple that is an answer to the Senator’s argument. 

That we ought to leave something for the States to tax, of 
course, appeals to me. In time of peace it would appeal to me 
much more strongly than it does now, because we are in a very 
peculiar position in the way of taxation. The question of taxa- 
tion is an important one for the States, and it always has been 
one of the great, important functions of government, one of the 
most difficult, and one that is entitled to the most careful con- 
sideration of legislatures of all kinds, because it is a serious 
proposition. It is recognized that by taxation you can kill an 
industry or a business and that you can be unfair in the method 
of taxation. The Federal Government is now searching for 
things to tax; and if, during the war, it does tax estates, which 
will in no case be a hardship to anyone, it seems to me that no 
objection would come from the various States. 

Let us look at the provision that the amendment strikes out. 

In the first place, it is a progressive tax. It starts with a 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent on the amount of the net estate 
not in excess of $50,000. ‘There is a provision in the general 
law for finding what the net estate is. It takes out all ex- 
penses, and so forth. As I say, it then imposes a tax of one- 
half of 1 per cent on the amount of such net estate not in excess 
of $50,000. Personally, if I were drawing the law I would give 
an exemption of $50,000 to start with; but the committee have 
only taxed the first $50,000 one-half of 1 per cent. Then they 
impose a tax of 1 per cent on the amount by which the net 
estate exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $150,000, That 
would be one-half of 1 per cent on the first $50,000-and 1 per 
cent on the next $100,000. So it goes up until it reaches 15 per 
cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $15,000,000 ; 
and the tax next below that in the progression is 10 per cent of 


the amount by which the net estate exceeds $11,000,000 and does 
not exceed $15,000,000. -Mr. President, I submit that in no 
case would that tax be a hardship. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I correct the Senator 
in one respect? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is an additional tax, in addition to 
the tax already levied by law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that. I stated that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore the sums that the Senator gives 
will not be the real tax, but they must be added to the tax 
provided under existing law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. The Senator is correct. 
Perhaps he was not here when I began. I made the statement 
that these taxes were in addition to the taxes imposed under 
existing law, but the amounts I have stated are the only amounts 
that are involved in this amendment. So I still contend that I 
am absolutely correct in saying that the amounts I have men- 
tioned as being the taxes that would be levied under this bill 


gifts people otherwise would receive. With an estate, for 
instance, of $16,000,000 the 15 per cent would only be reckoned 
or computed on $1,000,000—only on the excess; 
I stated, the first tax is one-half of 1 per cent, the next is 
cent, then 14 per cent, 2 per cent, 2} per cent, 8 per cent, 
cent, 4 per cent, 5 per cent, 7 per cent, 10 per cent, and 
cent. In no case would the money taken by this tax come 
one who, as a matter of legal right, without a statute 
country, would be entitled to it. It is only because the 
the country gives a man the right to bequeath his estate 
e possesses that right. It is only because we have a law 
a person to inherit an estate that he could get 
The Government has a legal right to take it all when 
dead and therefore through with it. So I say that 
comes without any hardship, and that is one of the things 
want to be looking for now—to get a tax that will not be a 


hardship. 

Although I believe the estimate is that only $6,000,000 will 
under this provision, it can be collected easier than 
any other tax In this bill; and it seems to me that we ought not 


that 1 
Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
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Mr. McCUMBER. 
Senator from Nebraska that at a man's death the State has 
or an equitable right to confiscate all that he 
has earned during his lifetime. It may have the power, but 
it has no legal eee e 
to do so. 
of the savings of any man of family are savings 
he been helped to build up by the assistance of wife 
children, either by their labor or economy. In many in- 
the children have helped him to make that inheritance. 
is result partly of their labor, the result partly of the 
labor of the wife, the result partly of her rigid economy. Now, 
the parents are laboring and saving for their children. They 
have a right to do that. The children have a right to inherit 
from the parents; and therefore, on the assumption that these 
persons who are the recipients of the estate of a deceased per- 
son have no moral or legal right to ir estate, I say that I 
must disagree with the Senator. 

There is another feature: If the Senator will take up any 
book of statistics and observe how enormously the taxes of 
States have been increasing for the last 10 or 15 years, he will 
be appalled; and States are wondering to-day where they will 
get the revenues to take care of the demands for the next year. 

I was informed the other day by the Senator from New York 
that in certain sections of that city, good sections, too, buildings 
will not rent for the amount of taxes. The taxes have become 
so heavy to supply the actual sanitary needs of our large cities 
and their government that they are overburdening every source 
of revenue. So, too, the legislatures must look for some addi- 
tional sources of revenue other than a tax upon land and a tax 
upon personal property. The States say they ought to be en- 
titled to have one source of revenue that is theirs exclusively. 
That one source is the estates tax. E 

I agree with the Senator from Utah and also with the Senator 
from Nebraska that this source of revenue ought to be left with 
the States. I also agree that on the same principle we ought 
not to levy any estate taxes whatever, as we have already done_ 
under existing law, but because we have done an injustice to 
the States by levying a certain tax upon estates that onght to 
be left entirely with a State, that ought not to justify us in 
adding to that injustice by an additional levy. j 
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I would vote at any time to repeal the national tax upon 
estates and leave that tax entirely for the support of the States. 
I hope we will do that soon and that we will draw a line of 
demarcation where we will suy there is something that is sacred 
to the rights of the State which the Government will not attempt 
to exact taxes from. The State can not levy a tax upon imports, 
The Government can support itself almost entirely from imports 
if it sees fit to do so. The State being deprived of that right, 
the Government ought to concede to it, and it was intended in 
the adoption of the Constitution that the Government should 
concede to the States most of the other sources for raising 
revenues by taxation. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
the time of the Senate to add anything to what has been said 
by the Senator from Massachusetts or the Senator from Utah 
or the Senator from North Dakota regarding the rights of the 
States and the feeling that exists within the States, but I do 
desire as an expression of the State of Vermont to send to the 
desk and to have the Secretary read a resolution adopted by the 
legislature of that State upon this subject at its last session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF VERMONT. 


Joint resolution relating to Federal and State taxation of incomes and 

inheritances. 

Whereas the Federal Government is encroaching more and more upon 
— 5 8 of revenue heretofore reserved for purposes of State tax- 
ation; an 

Whereas this encroachment is felt rticularly in the case of income 
and Inheritance taxes, both of which forms of taxes are in danger 
of being dried up as sources of State revenue; and 

Whereas in beth these fields of taxation there exists a line which 
separates the taxable units that equitably and logically may be left 
solely to State taxation from the units logically belonging to the 
broader Federal jurisdiction ; and 

Whereas the establishment of some reasonable line of division, giving to 
the States sole taxing authority below such line, and to the Federal 
Government sole taxing authority above such line, would cure much 
of the trouble existing because of conflict of jurisdiction between 
States; would relieve the tension between Federal and State Govern- 
ments; would result In great economy in the administration of the 
tax; and would relieve the 8 dissatisfaction on the part of 
the ‘taxpayer resulting from Irritating and expensive duplication of 
accounts and reports and double taxation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That we respect- 

fully urge action by the Spe shee of the United States and the legisla- 

tures of the several States, to the effect that the Federal income and 
inheritance-tax law be amended so that upon acceptance and com- 
pan by the different States, the Federal tax will be withdrawn upon 

comes and estates which reasonably and logically should be reserved 
for purposes of State revenue; and be it further 

Resolved, That concerted and uniform action on the t of the States 
is of such vital importance that we recommend the holding of a con- 

ess of the States to consider the subject of Federal encroachment upon 

tate sources of revenue, with the object of ado e r urging upon 
the Congress of the United States a definite policy the segregation 
of State and Federal revenue; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of the State be authorized to appoint one 
or pore delegates to represent Vermont at such conference; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith transmitted 
by the secretary of the senate to the President of the Senate of the 

United States and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 

the United States; a copy hereof to each Member of Congress from the 

State of Vermont, and a copy to the president of the senate and to the 

speaker of the house of representatives of each of the State legislatures 

in session at this time. 
Rocer W. HULBURD 
President oj the Senate, 
STANLEY C. WILSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved March 23, 1917. 
Horace F. GRAHAM, Governor. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think the committee did 
wisely in striking out the House provision in regard to an 
estate tax. I remember giving a little attention to this subject 
when the present law was under consideration here in the 
Senate. I found that at that time, according to my recollection 
now, there were 43 States of the Union that had inheritance 
and estate taxes, either a direct inheritance or a collateral in- 
heritance tax, or both direct and collateral inheritance taxes. 

It seems quite appropriate that if there is any tax at all on 
estates or inheritances it should be left to the States, and for 
this one reason, that it is within the power of the State, and 
within the power of the State alone, to regulate the transmission 
of devolution of the property of a decedent, whether that prop- 
erty be left by will or whether the owner of the property dies 
intestate; and, as was so well said by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser], many of the States now, on account 
of municipal taxation, county taxation, and State taxation, are 
driven to extremities, as it were, in the matter of finding sub- 
jects for taxation in order that the current State expenses may 
be met. I think it is not necessary, and it should not be neces- 
ar zor the Federal Government to resort to this one subject of 

ation. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator remember the 
maximum inheritance tax of the States? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not. I merely recall now, as I said, 
that the number of States imposing such a tax at that time 
was 43. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is that quite a 
number of States levy the tax, but that the tax is very small. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
joint resolution from the State of Vermont which the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] had read at the Secretary's 
desk. If that policy should be carried out it would not only be 
the estate taxes that we now have on the statute books that 
would be repealed, but we would not have a provision in this 
bill providing for an income tax, and we would have to repeal 
the income tax we now have. It not only complains about the 
estate taxes and inheritance taxes, but the income taxes as well. 
I am not speaking of it with any disfavor, either. The proposi- 
tion advocated, as I understand it, in the joint resolution of the 
Legislature of Vermont is to have a line drawn by which a 
part of the income taxes shall be kept by the State and a part 
taken by the Federal Government and a part of the inheritance 
taxes kept by the State and a part taken by the Government. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I ought to say, if the Senator please, 
that this resolution was adopted by the legislature before the 
beginning of the war between the United States and Germany. 
The legislature evidently had in mind what all the people of 
Vermont had in mind when they ratified the constitutional 
amendment giving power to the General Government to impose 
income taxes. It was upon the representation and with the 
general understanding that the tax was to be imposed when it 
was needed for use in times of great national emergencies and 
not as a part of the fiscal system of the United States in time 
of peace. That was the thought evidently. in the mind of the 
legislature when they included the income tax in the resolution 
in connection with the inheritance tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution was approved by the governor 
un the 23d day of March, 1917. At that time everybody in the 
United States knew that the United States was going to get 
into this war very shortly. 

Mr. President, I rather commend the plan that they propose, 
I myself believe it would be a better plan than to give to the 
States the sole authority to levy an estate tax or an inheritance 
tax and to the Federal Government the sole authority to levy 
an income tax. It seems to me, as I understand the proposi- 
tion of the Vermont Legislature, that they want to establish a 
line, which they do not attempt to-name in the resolution, and 
provide that above that line in inheritance and estate and in- 
come taxes the Federal Government shall get all and below 
that line the States shall get all, and to apply that to inherit- 
ance taxes and income taxes alike. 

Mr. President, I do not know why anyone should single out 
the estate tax and say that it is peculiarly a subject for State 
jurisdiction and then take the income tax and say that it is 
peculiarly a subject for Federal jurisdiction. Under the Con- 
stitution there is not any question but what the Federal Gov- 
ernment can levy an income tax and also an inheritance tax. 
We have already levied both and both are now in existence. 
So if there be any principle involved of that kind it has already 
been violated by the Government and is being violated every 
day, and it is not proposed to repeal the law that does vio- 
late it. 

I presume the members of the Legislature of Vermont had 
in mind a sort of understanding that should be reached between 
the Federal Government and the various States that would 
provide one set of machinery by which the estate taxes and 
income taxes could be collected, and that on an arbitrary line 
drawn applying to both inheritance and income tuxes the 
Federal Government should collect on one side and the State 
on the other, each one fixing the rate that would apply, and then 
save overhead expenses by having it collected through the 
instrumentality of one set of officers. 

As I said, I am not sure but what that would be a fair solu- 
tion, and would be right. But, Mr. President, the State of 
Utah, the State of Vermont, and all the other States mentioned 
by Senators have been hunting for something to tax; and it is 
not right to say that there is any agreement that the Federal 
Government shall not tax inheritances, because, as I said, we 
are doing it now under existing law. This is only a provision 
that during the war we shall tax a little bit heavier in that 
regard. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. I ask the Senator if he recalls the date 
when the Federal Government began the taxation of inher- 
itances? : à 5 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not recall the date, but I can give it to 
the Senator. I have it here; I think it is in the bill. This is 
an amendment to an act to increase the revenue, and for other 
purposes, approved September 8, 1916. I take it that that is 
the date, = 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The thought I had in mind was that 
until comparatively recent time the Federal Government has 
kept its hands off from that as a subject of taxation. It is a 
source of revenue to the States which has been enjoyed for a 
long time and which they have come to claim, as they think, 
legitimately as their own. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not belittling their claim, either. I re- 
member when the Underwood tariff law was under considera- 
tion I offered an amendment to the inheritance-tax amendment 
to tax all inheritances, and I provided in it that 90 per cent of 
the amount that any estate or inheritance should pay should be 
deducted if the person who had to pay it produced a receipt 
showing that he had paid that amount of tax in the State to the 
State authorities. In other words, that where the State did levy 
a tax 90 per cent of it should go to the State and not be col- 
lected over again by the Federal Government. $ 

Mr. STERLING. I will state to the Senator that of all the 
States 43 of them two years ago had provided for an inheritance 
tax, and there would be very little left under the general propo- 
sition made by the Senator to go to the General Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it would-not have been very much, but 
the effect of it would have been to tax large estates the same 
all over the United States, so that there would not have been 
any discrimination. 

I am not trying, Mr. President, to deprive the State of its 
just right to raise money by taxation, but I am contending here 
that as a war measure this is one of the least hardships that 
is contained in the bill. I am willing to permit the States to 
resort, and to give them the exclusive right to resort, to an in- 
heritance tax. I would be glad if the States and the Federal 
Government could do what the State of Vermont wants to do 


and desires to do to draw an arbitrary line and say to the Fed- 


eral Government, “ You stay on one side and the State on the 
other.” 

But, Mr. President, we have not any such arbitrary line. We 
are now taxing estates, and no one would feel this increase. 
We are in as desperate a condition as any State can be in try- 
ing to find something to tax, That is the reason, it seems to me, 
why this language ought to stay in the bill. 

I realize that what I can say will probably have no effect 
and that the Members of the Senate will perhaps follow the 
committee, which has taken the other view of it; but it did not 
seem to me that I ought to let this matter pass without an 
opportunity, at least, to express the opinion I have briefly tried 
to express. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 80, after line 
6, to strike out: 

Tirte X.— Wan Customs DUTIES AND War Tax ON COFFEE AND TEA. 

Sec. 1000. That on and after the day following . of this 
act there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon articles when 
imported from any foreign canau into’ the United States, or into any 
of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila), if such articles are now dutiable by law, a duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem in addition to the existing duty (whether 
ad valorem or specific); and if not now dutiable by law, a daty of 
19 per cent ad valorem. The duties imposed »y this on shall be 
levied, collected, and paid under the provisions of c: g law. This 
section shall not apply to (a) gold or silver bullion; (b) coins of gold 
silver, copper, or other metal; (e) printing paper admitted ‘ree o 
duty 9 567 of section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, as amended; (d) ores 
of the platinum metals, and platinum, unmanufactured or in ingots, 
bars, plates, sheets, wire, sponge, or scrap, and vases, retorts, and other 
apparatus, vessels, and parts thereof, composed of platinum for chem- 
ical uses; (e) nitrate of soda; (f) mechanical ground wood pulp, 
rticles specified in paragraphs 397, 398. 404, 424 42 4515 409, 889 
articles spec paragraphs A 2 x x „ 556, 
582. and 642 of section 1 of such act of October 3, 1913, We 
s a this section shall not apply to the following-named articles, 

o wit: 

First. any animal imported by a citizen of the United States, 
cially for breeding purposes, whether intended to be used by 
importer himself or for sale for such purposes. 

econd. Horses, mules, and asses straying across the boundary line 
into any foreign country, or driven across such boundary line by the 
owner. tor temporary pasturage purposes only, together with their 

ring; 
s Third. Animals brougbt into the United States temporarily for a 
period not exceeding six months, for the purpose of breeding, ition, 
or competition for prizes offered by any agricultural, ae o. or racing 
association; but a bond shail be given accordance with regulations 
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1 by the Secre Is, 
cluding their harness and tackle, and the wagons or other vehicles 


collections for scientific and educational purposes, and not for e or 
Fourth. Books, engravings, photographs, etchin bound or unbound, 

maps and imported b. s thority or for the use of the United 

States or for the = of the Library of Congress; Y 
Fifth. Books, libraries, usual and 


weekly, monthly, or quarterly, and bearing the date of issue: 
Seventh. cles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 


facture or other means; steel boxes, casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and 
other containers or coverings of American manufacture expor filled 
with American products, or pes Biba empty and returned filled with 
foreign products, including shooks and staves when returned as barrels 
or boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, iron or steel drums of either 
domestic or foreign manufacture, used for the shipment of acids, or 
other chemicals, which shall have been actually exported from the 
United States; but proof of the identity of such articles shail be made, 
under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but the exemption of bags from duty shall apply only to such 
domestic bags as may e imported by the exporter thereof, and if any 
such articles are subject to internal-revenue tax at the time of ex- 
rtation, such tax shall be proved to have been paid before exporta- 
on and not refunded; photographic dry plates or films of American 
manufacture (except moving-picture films), exposed abroad, whether 
developed or not, and films from moying-picture machines, iht struck 
or otherwise damaged, or worn out, so as to be unsuitable for any 
other purpose than the recovery of the constituent materials, provided 
the basic films are of American manufacture, but prot of the identit 
of such articles shall be made under general regulations to be prescrib 
SE 8 of the Treasury; articles exported from the United 
s for repairs; 

Eighth. Professlonal books, implements, instruments, and tools of 
trade, occupation, or employment in the actual possession of persons 
emigrating to the United States owned and used by them abroad; but 
this exemption shall not be construed to include machinery or other 
articles imported for use in any manufacturing establishment, or for 
any other person or persons, or for sale, nor shall it be construed to in- 
clude theatrical scenery, properties, and apparel; but such articles 
brought by proprietors or managers of theatrical exhibitions arriving 
from abroad, for temporary use by them in such exhibitions, and not 
for any other m, and not for sale, and which have been used by 
them abroad, be admitted free of duty under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; but bonds shall be given 
for the payment to the United States of such duties as may be imposed 
by law soe any and all such articles as shall not be exported within 
six months after such importation: Provided, That the Secretary of 

e may, in his discretion, extend such period for a further 
term of six months in case application shall be made therefor. 

Sec. 1001. That upon all coffee or tea which on the day this act is 
passed is held by a retailer (who does not sell coffee or tea at whole- 
sale) in a quantity in excess of 50 pounds in the case of tea and 200 
pounds in the case of coffee, or by any other person, corporation, part- 
nership, or association in any quantity, and which is intended for sale, 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax of 1 cent per 
pound in the case of coffee and of 2 cents per pound in the case of tea. 

Such tax shall be assessed, collected, an pa d in the same manner as 
provided in section 1102 in the case of additional taxes upon articles 
upon which the tax imposed by existing law has been paid. 

And in lieu to insert: 

Titty IX.— Wan EXCISE Tax on Corres, TEA, Cocoa, AND SUGAR. 

Sec. 900. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 

(a) Upon all cofee or substitutes therefor produced or imported, 
and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, a tax of 2 cents per 
pound, to be paid by the producer or importer ; 

(b) Upon all tea produced or imported, and sold, or removed for con- 
sumption or sale (exeept impure tea, tea waste, tea siftings or sweep- 
ings, for manufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of May 16, 1 ), a tax of 5 cents per pound, to be paid by 
the producer or importer ; 

(c) Upon all crude cocoa produced or imported, and sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or sale, a tax of 3 cents per@pound, and upon 
all prepared or manufactured cocoa and chocolate imported and sold, 
or removed for consumption or sale, a tax of 5 cents per pound, such 
taxes to be paid by the Pha gon’ or importer ; 

(d) Upon 41) all refined sugar refined or imported, and sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or sale, and (2) all sugar manufactured or im- 
ported, if suitable for consumption as an article of human food with- 
out further 7 and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, a 

per pound, to be paid by the refiner, manufacturer, 


in a quan in excess of 200 pounds in the case of coffee or substi- 


charine or similar products, or by any other person, corporation, part- 
nership, or association, in any quantity, and which are intend for 
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Àl d d the taxes im- 
8 


in the same manner 
taxes upon articles 


to any 


Src. 901. 
shall make month! 
revenue for the dis 
ness, containing such information necessary for the assessment of the 
tax, and at such times and in such 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ner by regulation be. 

pon the removal from the custody of customs officials of articles 
subject to a tax — — by section 900, the tax shall be collected by 
the collector of customs and deposited as internal-revenue collections 
under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal 
ue, with the approval of the of the „ may 


rescribe. 
3 Sec. 902. That so much of ph O of section IV of the act enti- 
uties and to provide revenue for the Gov- 


tied An act to reduce tariff 
ernment, and for other pu x amprevan October 3, 1913, as au- 
hereby repealed. 2 


thorizes a drawback upon sugar is 
Mr. NORRIS. This amendment strikes out two or three 
pages relating to the tax on coffee and tea, and in its stead in- 
serts two or three pages levying a tax on coffee and tea and 
sugar and cocoa. I desire to propound this question to the 
Chair: If the amendment of the committee is agreed to, will 
it be in order, when the proper time comes so that individual 
Senators have the right to offer amendments, to move to strike 
out the Ianguage which this amendment proposes to insert? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the amend- 
ment having been agreed to, it will have to be reported to the 


Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I know there is at least one 
Senator who is opposed to levying any consumption tax, at the 
present time at any rate, on coffee, tea, sugar, and cocoa, and 
yet who would not particularly. care whether the House provi- 
sion or the Senate committee provision went into the bill; but 
an opportunity is desired to vote to strike these things from the 
bill, If the Chair now holds that no such motion can be 
made 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Chair does not hold 
any such thing, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I did not understand the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to strike out 
could be voted upon and could be voted down, and the cla 
as it came from the House could be stricken out. - 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would not a motion to strike 
out the words “ tea, coffee, sugar, and cocoa ” be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, have we not the right to 
amend the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly; but the proposition which I sub- 
mitted to the Chair was, What would be the status after the 
amendment was agreed to? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield t» the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS.. I yield. > 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Nebraska is labor- 
ing under a misapprehension. I have no purpose to ask for a 
vote this afternoon upon that portion of the bill proposing an 
excise tax on coffee, tea, sugar, and cocoa. I recognize that 
there is some difference of opinion with regard to that, and that 
that will lead to considerable discussion. The matter embraced 
in section 1000 which I wish acted upon this afternoon relates 
to the so-called tariff tax imposed in the House bill,.the tax of 
10 per cent adevalorem upon practically all the articles in the 
tariff schedules. Coffee and tea are mentioned there separately, 
because under the.provision of the House bill it is proposed to 
levy a floor tax upon coffee and tea, that floor tax being regulated 
by the tariff tax contained in the main provisions of the House 
bill. That is all that is before the Senate in that section. 
Striking that out does not interfere at all with section 900, which 
is an entirely independent proposition—a tax upon coffee and 
tea entirely different from that imposed in the House bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just let me say a word. I agree entirely with 
the Senator from North Carolina, and when he interrupted I 
was going to call the attention of the Chair to the fact and was 
going to make the point of order, which had occurred to me 
while the Chair was announcing his decision, that. striking out 
the text—and this is important—on page 80, commencing with 
section 1000, Title X, down to and including line 15, on page 
85, is one amendment, and the inserting of Title IX, section 
900, and what follows over to section 901, on page 87, is an- 
other and a separate amendment. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Entirely. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Chair will notice that one refers to coffee 
and tea, and the other refers to coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar; 
one is numbered section 1000 in the print, while the other is 
numbered section 900; one is Title X and the other is Title IX. 
That being true, I have no objection to voting on striking that 
out and doing it so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. itle X really is the tariff section of the 
House bill, and coffee and tea are merely incidents of that. 
ian NORRIS. Yes. Now, I should like to have the Chair's 

nion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It depends entirely upon the 
manner in which the committee amendments are offered. If the 
committee reported as a separate proposition the amendment to 
strike out, of course it should simply be put as an amendment 
to strike out, and the other proposition would be taken up as a 
second amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is all the committee is 
offering—to strike out that whole section. They are not offer- 
ing any substitute for it. The next section is an entirely dif- 
ferent section. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It deals with coffee, tea, and sugar upon a 
different basis altogether. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That makes the matter per- 
fectly clear. à 

Mr. NORRIS. That is satisfactory. Let us vote on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from North Carolina then 
consent that the other section go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that I would not ask to take up the 
other section this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
Lt age ienga reported by the Senate commitee to strike out 

e X. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, I ask that Title IX 


go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment reported by the committee as Title IX will go 
over. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether 
8 X, embracing the administrative provisions, has been 
rea 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
that title has been read and agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Title XI, relating to postage rates, by agree- 
ment will be passed over. Title XII relates to income-tax 
amendments, and there are some amendments in that title, 
though not all of them, which will provoke some debate. 

I desire to ask that section 1204, on page 105, be now taken 
up. These amendments are merely administrative portions of 
Title XII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
mittee referred to by the Senator from North Carolina will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Beginning on page 105, the Committee on 
Finance proposes to insert a new section as follows: 

Sec. 1204. (1)That subdivisions (c) and (e) of section 8 of such 
act of September 8, 1916, are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Guardians, trustees, executors, administrators, receivers, con- 
servators, and all persons, corporations, or associations, acting in any 
fiduciary capacity, shall make and render a return of the income of the 
person, trust, or estate for whom or which they act, and be subject to 
all the provisions of this title which appl to individuals, Such fidu- 
ciary shall make oath that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs of 
such person, trust, or estate to enable him to make such return and that 
the same is, to the best of his knowl and belief, true and correct, 
and be subject to all the provisions of title which apply to indivi- 
duais: Provided, That a return made by one of two or more joint 
fiduciaries filed {n the district where such fiduciary resides, under such 

lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, shall be a 
cient compliance with the requirements of this paragraph: Pro- 
vided further, That no return of income not exceeding $3,000 shall be 
required except as in this title otherwise provided. - 

(e) Persons carrying on business in rtnership shall be lable for 
income tax only in their individual capacity, and the share of the protits 
of the partnership to which any taxable partner would be entitled if the 
same were divided, whether divided or otherwise, shall be returned for 
taxation and the tax paid under the provisions of this title: Provided, 
That from the net distributive interests on which the Individual mem- 
bers shall be Mable for tax, normal and additional, there shall be ex- 
eluded their proportionate shares reeelved from interest on the obliga- 
tions of a State or any K or taxing subdivision thereof, and upon 
the obligations of the United States and its possessions, and that for 
the purpose of computing the normal tax there shall be allowed a credit, 
as provided by on 5, subdivision W for their proportionate share 
of the profits derived from dividends. Such partnership, when re- 
quested by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or any district col- 
lector, shall render a correct return of the earnings, profits, and income 
of the partnership, except income exempt under section 4 of this act, 
setting forth the item of the gross income and the deductions and credits 
allowed by this title, and the names and addresses of the Individuals 
who would be entitled to the net earnings, profits, and income, if dis- 
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tributed. A partnership shall have the same privilege of fixin 
making returns upon the basis of its own fiscal year as is accorded to 


and 


corporations under this title. The share of the pene of a partnership 

to which any taxable partner would be entitled for a fiscal year ending 

in 1916, or subsequent tax years for which the rates of tax have been 

or shall be changed by law, shall be returned for taxation and the tax 

paid under the respective rates applicable to each calendar year in the 

proportion that the period of each calendar year bears to the full fiscal 
1.“ 


115 Subdivision (d) of section 8 of such act of September 8, 1916, 
is hereby repealed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before we proceed, I wish to say that I 
do not understand that these sections are being adopted at this 
time but merely read. 

Mr. LODGE. This is a purely administrative provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a purely administrative section that 
I desire to get rid of this afternoon, if we can. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would rather that subdivision (e) go 
over. I think it ought to be compared with other sections of 
the bill. I want to know before this section is passed on 
whether partnerships are treated in every respect exactly the 
same as are corporations. I am doubtful whether this provision 
does give them the same treatment, and it may need some 
modification. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let that go over, then, if the Senator desires, 
and let us go on with the remainder of that section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will leave out subsection (e). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is unable to tell 
how a part of an amendment can be segregated and allowed to 
go over when it is one proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Chair holds that that is a necessary 
pary of the whole amendment, of course, his statement is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that the provision applies to all on 
pages 106 and 107, down to and including line 8, on page 7, and 
if any part of it goes over, it all ought to go over. z 

Mr. LODGE. Let me ask the attention of the Chair to section 
1204. It begins: 

Sec. 1204. (1) That subdivisions (e) and (e) of section 8 of such 
act of September 8, 1916, are hereby amended to read as follows: 

The first amendment amends subdivision (c) of the old law, 
while the next amendment, which is a wholly separate amend- 
ment, amends subdivision (e). They are wholly different; they 
are intervening subdivisions in the original law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the Secretary, as the Chair thinks proper, has considered each 
section as an amendment proposed by the committee. If that 
is not the case, the chairman of the committee will have to 
indicate the divisions of the amendments proposed by the coni- 
mittee as they are read, 

Mr, LODGE. My point was simply that we could amend the 
subdivisions of the existing law separately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no doubt about that, 
if the amendment is proposed as a single amendment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was proposing the amend- 
ment to subdivision (e) as a separate amendment, but if this 
is going to lead to any complication, as it seems it will, I will 
let the whole section go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The entire section will be 
passed over. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, as to section 1207—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment and I will yield to the Sena- 
tor. As to section 1206, a Senator has requested that that sec- 
tion go over. I have not the name of the Senator making the 
request, but I have marked it “ Over.” Section 1207, I think, is 
clearly administrative. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if the second subdivision of section 1204 is 
the one repealing the provision of the law of 1916 for the col- 
lection of the income tax at the source? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘To what section does the Senator refer? 

Mr. 5 The second subdivision of section 1204, on 

age 107. : 
Mr. SIMMONS. The latter part of section 1205, on page 109, 
line 18, which reads: 

The provisions of this section relatin 3 
ment of the tax at the erica ot income — only Segoe sa yer 

And so forth, 

Mr. SMOOT. That relates to deductions; but I ask the Sena- 
tor to turn to page 101, section 1201, subdivision (e), in para- 
graph (2), which reads as follows: 


Subdivision (c) of section 5 of such act of September 8, 1916, is 
hereby repealed. É. = 


That relates to information at the source in place of collection 
at the source, and the paragraph on page 109, to which refer- 
ence has been made, relates to deductions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I read from vage 107: 


Subdivision (d) of section 8 of such act of September 8, 1916, is 
hereby repealed. 


Is that the provision for the collection at the source? - 
. Mr. LODGE. That is found on page 101, lines 17 and 18. 

Mr. SMOOT. Lines 17 and 18, on page 101, as I have just 
stated. 

Mr. LODGE. That repeals the provision in regard to collec- 
tion at the source. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is a provision in the section to which 
the Senator refers relating to collection at the source, but the 
repealing section is on page 101. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Has that been adopted by the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision on page 101 has been adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, what provision has been 
adopted on page 101? 

Mr. LODGE. The whole of page 101. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When was it adopted? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was not adopted. 

Mr. LODGE. The whole thing was passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I understood, because I 
want to give notice now that on page 101 I shall move to strike 
out, on lines 12 and 13, that portion in parentheses which reads 
“(except income and war-profits taxes),” so that the provision 
will read the same as the old law. I do not want to take that 
up to-day, because I would have to have a yea-and-nay vote on 
it, and I do not wish to call for a quorum at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there have been so many re- 
quests about different amendments under this title going over 
that I am disposed to let it all go over down to section 1208, 
on page 117, which is purely administrative. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 117, after line 4, to insert: 


Sec. 1208. (1) That subdivision (e) of section 13 of such act of 
September 8, 1916, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

(e) All the provisions of this title relating to the tax authorized 
and required to deducted and withheld and paid to the officer of the 
United States Government authorized to receive the same from the 
income of nonresident alien individuals from sources within the United 
States shall be made applicable to the tax imposed by subdivision (a) 
of section 10 upon incomes derived from interest upon bonds and mort- 

or deeds of trust or similar obligations of domestic or other resi- 
ent corporations, joint-stock companies or associations, and insurance 
companies by nonresident alien firms, copartnerships, companies, cor- 
porations, joint-stock com les or associations, and insurance com- 
panies, not engaged in b ess or trade within the United States and 
not having any office or goo of business therein. 

(2) Subdivision (t) of section 13 of such act of September 8, 1910, 
is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 118, to insert: 


Sec. 1209. That section 18 of such act of September 8, 1916, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. That an: pn corporation, partnership, association, or 
insurance company, le to make a return or to supply information 
required under title, who refuses or neglects to make such a re- 
turn or to supply such information at the time or times herein speci- 
fied in each year, shall be liable, except as otherwise specially provided 
in this title, toa avenge of not less than $20 nor more than $1,000. 
Any individual or any officer of any corporation, partnership, associa- 
tion, or insurance company, required by law to make, render, sign, or 
verity any return or to supply any information, who makes any false 
or fraudulent return or statement with intent to defeat or evade the 
assessment required by this title to be made, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding $2,000 or be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court, with the 
costs of 8 Provided, That where any tax heretofore due 
and payable has been duly pala by the ta yer it shall not be re- 
collected from any withhol ing agent required to retain it at its 
source, nor shall any penalty be imposed or collected in such cases 
from the taxpayer, or such withholding agent whose duty it was to 
retain it, for failure to return or pay the same, unless such failure 
was fraudulent and for the purpose of evading payment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. s 
The next amendment was, on page 119, after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 1210. That section 26 of such act of September 8, 1916, as 
amended by the act entitled “An act to provide increased revenue to 
defray the expenses of the increased appropriations. for the Army and 
Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1917, is hereby amended to read as follows : 

“ Sec. 26. Every corporation, joint-stock company, or association, or 
insurance company subject to the tax herein imposed, when required 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, shall render a correct re- 
turn, duly verified under oath, of its payments of dividends, whether 
made in cash or its equivalent or in stock, including the names and 
addresses of stockholders and the number of shares owned by each, 
and the tax years and the applicable amounts in which such dividends 


It was not 
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in such form and manner as may reseribed by the 


were 
Revenue, with the pretia of the Secretary 


earned, 
Commissioner of Internal 
of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on ehh 119, after line 20, to insert: 


Sec. 1211. That Title I of such act of tember s 1916, is hereby 
9 roe ees adding to Part III five new 3 ons, as follows 
x That every person, corporation, partnership, or associa- 
business as a broker on os aay, exchange or board of trade or 
lar place of business shall, when Dre by the 888 
render a correct re duly 7 verified under 
lations as the Commissioner of Inter- 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 


other 
ones of Internal Revenue 

under such rules and re 
val evenue, with 2 approva 


ee the names of customers for whom such person, cor- 

8 rtnershi iB OF association has transacted any business, with 
ls as to prone, losses, or other information which the 
eR —.— may o each of such customers, as will enable 


the Commissioner of pp iaa aranh to determine whether all income 
has been paid. 


tax due on profits or gains of such customers 

“Sec. 28. That a rsons, corporations, partnersbi associations, 
and insurance —.— , in whatever ca phe gi acting, including lessees 
or 5 of real or on perina property, trustees acting in any trust 
capacity, executors, ad letra tire, 3 conservators, and em- 
ploy making payment to anothe 75 — rporation 8 
association, or insurance company, of int creat. vent rent, t, salaries, 
| ar ing annuities, 8 on, remuneration, emoluments, ‘or 0 


xed or determinable rofits, and income (other than paymen 
aå B, 155 8800 or mie in any taxable ye 


described in sections 2 
or, in the case of such payments ‘made by the United Sta the o — 
or employees of the United States having information - . tos such pay- 
ments and required to make returns in Sarei i 3 e regula- 
tions hereinafter provided for, are hereb T T se e to 
render a true and accurate return to the 5 of Interna! 
Revenue, under such rules and regulations and in such form and manner 
as may be prescribed b with the ap porer 1 a the Secretary ot 
the Treasury, setting forth e amount 0 “ot such payi ant 
income, and the name and address of 

ed, That such 3 shall be r . 
in the case of 


apon Moy : t forego he 5 tnes and 8 cm the bonds and 
rom t 8 of foreign corperations persons, corpo- 
rations, partnerships, or associations, undertaking as a matter of bust 
ness or for profit the concepe of foreign pa ts of such interest 
or dividends by means of coupo: 1 checks, or bills of exchange. 

“ When necessary to make effective the provisions of this section the 
name and address of the recipient of income shall be furnished upon 
demand of the pors rson, corporation, partnership, association, ọr insur- 
ance company J. payin § the income 

„The provisions of this section shall apply to the calendar year 1917 
and each Neorg 22 thereafter. 

“ Src. in assessing 1 tax the net income embraced in 
re return shall ea be credited with the amount of any excess Rost 

tax imposed by act of Congress and assessed for the same calen 
fiscal year upon the taxpayer. 

“Sec, 30. That nothing in “section II of the act approved October 3, 
1913, entitled ‘An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other rposes,’ or in this title, shall be 
construed as taxing the income of foreign Governments received from 
3 in the United States in stocks, bonds, or other domestic 


securities. 
“Sec. 31. That all contracts entered into after the enactment of 


this amendment by aea any person, corporation, partnership, isso- 

ciation, or insurance pany agrees to pay any portion of the tax 
imposed W this title —.— any other pro corporation, tion, 

or insurance company, or to reimburse rson, Corporatio: associ- 


ation, or insurance company for an 8 such tax, shall void, 
and any person, corporation, partnership, association, or insurance 
company eae g into such a contract shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on the top of page 128 to insert: 

Sec. 1212. That sup ampsak heretofore withheld by any withholding 
agent as required by Title I of such act of September 8. 1916, on 17 — 
count of the tax imposed upon the income of an individual, a citizen o 
resident of the United States, for the calendar year 1917, shall be 
released and over to such individual, and the entire tax upon the 
income of such individual for such year shall be assessed and collected 
in the manner prescribed by such act as amended by this act. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, naa the head of “ Title XIII.— 
General provisions,” in section 1802, page 124, line 3, after the 
word “its,” to strike out“ passage and insert “ enactment,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sec. 1302. That unless otherwise herein 
shall take effect on the day following its ena 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Myr. President, on page 114 I think in printing 
the committee amendment three words have been left out. After 
the werd “company in line 20 on that page there should be 
inserted the words “ shall be deducted.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to that. I think ‘it is a clear omission, and I accept the amend- 
ment. 

3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
8 a 

The Secretary. On page 114, in the committe amendment, on 
line 20, after the word “company,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “shall be deducted.” 

The amendment Was agreed to. 


ee provided, this act 
ent. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
Just a moment ago. Was section 31, on page 122, read? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that has just been agreed to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That ought to be considered in connection 
with the subdivision repealing the provision for collection at the 


source. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that after we have 
acted upon the section relating to information instead of col- 
lection at the source, I will consent to reopen this section if it 
seems to be necessary as a result of our action. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the deors were reopened. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 

Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate resolution 117, and I call the atten- 
tion = the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Srmrons] to the 
repor 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and it is hereby, 7 
thorized to employ an additional gi at the rate of $120 month. 
for a period lasting from August 20, 1917, until the end of resent 
pension of the Sixty-fifth Congress, to be pua out of the miscel janeous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2805) for the relief of Ralph Parsons; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2806) granting a pension to Kate E. Le Velley ; and 

A bill (S. 2807) granting an increase of pension to Fanny 8. 
ee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

i bill (S. 2808) to appropriate money for supplying seed 
wheat to indigent homesteaders and farmers for sowing in the 
fall of 1917; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 


Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2758) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the establishment of a bureau of war-risk in- 
surance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 
1914, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR LANE, 


Mr CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the memorial addresses 
on my late colleague, Senator Lang, were set for next Sunday 
morning at half past 10 o'clock. Some of the Senators who 
desire to submit remarks on that occasion have notified me 
that they will not be able to be here, as they will be engaged 
in preparation for the discussion of the war-revenue bill. 
Therefore, in order to accommodate them, I ask that the time 
for those exercises be changed from next Sunday to the 16th 
of September at the same hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kıng in the chair). The 
notice will be entered. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m., Friday, 
August 17, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Sat- 
urday, August 18, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate August 17 (legis- 
lative day of August 15), 1917. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE. 
Clarence Ousley, of College Station, Tex., te be Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Raymond A. Pearson, of Ames, Iowa, to be Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, 
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SECRETARY OF EMBASSY on LEGATION. 

Hugh S. Gibson, of California, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 2, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 1 of the United States of America. 

f Pustic HEALTH SERVICE. 


Surg. George M. Magruder to be senior surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from August 11, 1917, in place 
of Senior Surg. George W. Stoner, who was placed on waiting 
orders to be effective August 11, 1917. 

Dr. Howard Edwin Settle to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service to take effect from date of oath. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


Maj. Clifton C. Carter, Coast Artillery Corps, to be professor 
of natural and experimental philosophy at the United States 
Military Academy with rank from August 14, 1917, vice Prof. 
William B. Gordon, retired from active service May 7, 1917. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Maj. Edward B. Vedder to be lieutenant colonel from May 15, 
1917, vice Lieut. Col. David Baker, promoted. 


CHAPLAIN, 


Chaplain George W. Prioleau, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be 
chaplain with rank of major from August 9, 1917, vice Chaplain 
Halsey C. Gavitt, First Cavalry, retired from active service Au- 
gust 1, 1917. 

CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. James A. Ryan, Cavalry, to be colonel from July 25, 
1917, vice Col. Ellwood W. Evans, who died July 24, 1917. 

Maj. Benjamin B. Hyer, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
June 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Walter C. Babcock, retained in 
the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Mathew C. Smith, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
July 24, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. John M. Morgan, detailed in The 
Adjutant General’s Department. 

Maj. Kenzie W. Walker, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be lieutenant colonel from July 25, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. James 
A. Ryan, promoted. , 

Maj. Harry H. Pattison, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
July 25, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Kenzie W. Walker, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Francis Le J. Parker, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), to 
be lieutenant colonel from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Frank 
S. Armstrong, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Maj. George F. Hamilton, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Francis Le J. Parker, re- 
tained in the General Staff Corps, 

Maj. William H. Paine, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Robert C. Williams, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Maj. John W. Craig, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Kirby Walker, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Hugh D. Berkeley, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel from 
July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Claude B. Sweezey, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Albert E. Saxton, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to be 
lieutenant colonel from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Sterling 
P. Adams, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Hamilton S. Hawkins, Cavalry (Inspector General's 
Department), to be lieutenant colonel from July 28, 1917, vice 
Lieut. Col. Albert E. Saxton, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Maj. Frank Parker, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Hamilton S. 
Hawkins, retained in the Inspector General's Department. 

Maj. George Vidmer, Cavalry (Inspector General), to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Julian R. 
Lindsey, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Casper H. Conrad, jr., Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. George Vidmer, retained 
in the Inspector General's Department. i 

Maj. Nathan K. Averill, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
lieutenant colonel from July 28, 1917. vice Lieut. Col. Edmund 
M. Leary, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Maj. La T. Cavenaugh, Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from July 28, 1917, vice Lieut. Col. Julius F. Conrad, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Alvan C. Gillem, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from June 28, 1917, vice Maj. Benjamin B. Hyer. promoted. 

Capt. William B. Cowin, Cavalry. to be major frum July 3, 
rede vice Maj. Francis H. Pope, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 


Capt. Roger S. Fitch, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from July 23, 1917, vice Maj. Clyde E. Hawkins, detailed 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Holland Rubottom, Cavalry, to be major from July 28, 
iad vice Maj. Willard H. McCornack, detailed in the Signal 


rps. 

Capt. Leslie A. I. Chapman, Cavalry, to be major from J uly 24, 
1917, vice Maj. Mathew C. Smith, promoted. 

Capt. Aubrey Lippincott, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), to be major from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Herbert J. 
Brees, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Henry W. Parker, Cavalry, to be major from July 24, 
1917, vice Maj. Aubrey Lippincott, retained in the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps. 

Capt. William H. Winters, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), te 
be major from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Charles A. Romeyn, de- 
tailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. Douglas McCaskey, Cavalry, to be major from July 24, 
1917, vice Maj. William H. Winters, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. Samuel B. Pearson, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be major from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. James C. Rhea, detailed 
in The Adjutant General’s department. 

Capt. Freeborn P. Holcomb, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
to be major from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Samuel B. Pearson, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Albert A. King, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Freeborn C. Holcomb, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Daniel Van Voorhis, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
be major from July 24, 1917, vice Maj. Paul T. Hayne, jr., de- 
tailed in The Adjutant General’s department. 

Capt. Julien E. Gaujot, Cavalry, to be major from July 24, 
1917, vice Maj. Samuel F. Dallam, detailed in the Quartermaster 


Capt. Delphey T. E. Casteel, Cavalry, to be major from July 
25, 1917, vice Maj. William S. Valentine, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. Joseph R. McAndrews, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to be major from July 25, 1917, vice Maj. Patrick W. Guiney, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George E. Lovell, Cavalry, to be major from July 25, 
ae vice Maj. Leon B. Kromer, detailed in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

Capt. Frank L. Case. Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to be 
major from July 25, 1917, vice Maj. Warren W. Whitside, de- 
tailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. John H. Lewis, Cavalry, to be major from July 25. 1917, 
vice Maj. Frank L. Case, retained in the Quartermasier Corps. 

Capt. Harry N. Cootes, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), to be 
major from July 25, 1917, vice Maj. Harry H. Pattison, promoted. 

Capt. Charles W. Van Way; Cavalry. to be major from July 25, 
ret vice Maj. Harry N. Cootes, retained in the General Staff 

rps. 

Capt. Wilson G. Heaton, Cavalry, to be major from July 28, 
1917, vice Maj. George F. Hamilton, promoted. 

Capt. Edward Davis, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from July 28, 1917, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Maj. William H. Paine, promoted. 

‘Capt. James M. Burroughs, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
to be major from July 28, 1917, vice Maj. Hugh D. Berkeley, 
promoted. 

Capt. Dorsey Cullen, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from July 28, 1917, vice Maj. James M. Burroughs, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles H. Boice, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from July 28, 1917, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Maj. Casper H. Conrad, jr., promoted. 

Capt. Daniel H. Gienty, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to be 
major from July 28, 1917, vice Maj, Nathan K. Averill, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. William J. Kendrick, Cavalry, to be major from July 
28, 1917, vice Maj. Daniel H. Gienty, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. George T. Bowman, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), to 
be major from July 28, 1917, subject to examination required 
by law, vice Maj. Harry La T. Cavenaugh, promoted. 

Capt. John S. Fair, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to be 
major from July 28, 1917, vice Maj. George T. Bowman, retained 
in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Robert J. Reaney, Cavalry {Quartermaster Corps), to 
be major from July 28, 1917, vice Maj. John S. Fair, retained in 


the Quartermaster Corps. 
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Capt. Sherrard Coleman, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be major from July 28, 1917, vice Maj. Robert J. Reaney, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William F. Herringshaw, Cavalry, to be major from 
July 28, 1917, vice Maj. Sherrard Coleman, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

To be captains with rank from May 15, 1917. 


First Lieut. Henry L. Flynn, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Harold M. Rayner, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John T. McLane, Cavalry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut. James S. Mooney, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Harms, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John E. Lewis, Cavalry, vice Capt. Henry W. 
Harms, retained in Aviation Section. . 

First Lieut. John D. Kelly, Cavalry, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Thorne Deuel, jr., Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. William Nalle, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. Thorne Deuel, jr., retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Roy O. Henry, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
fill an original vacancy. 
First Lieut. William E. Dorman, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John C. Prince, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Lindsley D. Beach, Cavalry, to fill an-original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut, Carl P. Dick, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Terry de la M. Allen, Cavalry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut. John C. McDonnell, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Jerome W. Howe, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. John C. McDonnell, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Otto Wagner, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, to 
fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut, Burton Y. Read, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Russell B. Patterson, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Clyde V. Simpson, Cavalry (Signal Corps), to fill 
an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Joseph F. Richmond, Cavalry, vice Capt. Clyde 
V. Simpson, retained in Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Roy S. Brown, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), to fill an original vacancy. — 

First Lieut. Louis A. Falligant, Cavalry, vice Capt. Roy S. 
Brown, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Herbert M. Ostroski, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Paul R. Davison, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John B. Brooks, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. John B. Coulter, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. John B. Brooks, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. William A. Raborg, Cavalry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut. Welton M. Modisette, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Clarence R. Day, promoted. 

First Lieut. John P. Wheeler, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. Willard H. McCornack, promoted. : 

First Lieut. Harold M. Clark, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), vice Capt. Wallace B. Scales; promoted. 

First Lieut. Harold Thompson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Harold 
M. Clark, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Allen G. Thurman, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. Conrad S. Babcock, promoted. 

First Lieut. George W. Sliney, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. Ewing E. Booth, promoted. 

First Lieut. Willis D. Crittenberger, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Percy W. Arnold, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alfred B. Johnson, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Rush S. Wells, promoted. : 

First Lieut. Roland L. Gaugler, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Herbert J. Brees, promoted. 

First Lieut. Stuart W. Cramer, jr., Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. George Williams, promoted. 


First Lieut. Thoburn K. Brown, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Charles S. Haight, promoted. 

First Lieut. Geoffrey Keyes, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. William D. Forsyth, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Viner, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. Patrick W. Guiney, promoted. 

First Lieut. John A. Considine, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Leon B. Kromer, promoted. 

First Lieut. Earl L. Canady, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Sig- 
nal Corps), vice Capt. Charles A. Romeyn, promoted. 

First Lieut. George E. Lovell, jr., Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), vice Capt. Earl L. Canady, retained in Aviation 

ection. ; 

First Lieut. Desmore O. Nelson, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. George E. Lovell, jr., retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Carlyle H. Wash, Cavalry, vice Capt. Evan H. 
Humphrey, promoted. 

First Lieut. John F. Critcher, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles ©. 
Farmer, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry Abbey, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Warren 
Dean, promoted. 

First Lieut. Earl H. Coyle, Cavalry. vice Capt. James C. 
Rhea, promoted. 

First Lieut. Mack Garr, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Capt. Llewellyn W. Oliver, promoted. 

First Lieut, Stanley C. Drake, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. Reginald E. McNally, promoted. 

First Lieut. Maxwell Kirby, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), vice Capt. Edwin A. Hickman, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edmund P. Duval, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Maxwell Kirby, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Robert E. Carmody, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Warren W. Whitside, promoted. 

First Lieut. Albert. J. Myer, jr., Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Capt. Frederick ©. Johnson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert O. Annin, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Capt. Guy Cushman, promoted. 

First Lieut. Daniel G. Morrissett, Cavalry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

First Lieut. Ralph Hospital, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Theodore Barnes, jr., Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, to fill an original vacancy. 


To be captains to fill casual vacancies. 


First Lieut. Roger S. B. Hartz, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, from May 16, 1917, vice Capt. Chalmers G. Hall, retired 
from active service May 15, 1917. 

First Lieut. Charles B. Hazeltine, Cavalry (Signal Corps), 
from May 16, 1917, vice Capt. Guy S. Norvell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Eugene M. Owen, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
from May 16, 1917, vice Capt. Charles B. Hazeltine, retained in 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut, Arthur D. Newman, Cavalry, from June 2, 1917, 
vice Capt. Leon R. Partridge, dismissed June 1, 1917. 

First Lieut. John W. Butts, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), from June 2, 1917, subject to examination required by 
om vice Capt. James P. Castleman, detailed in Quartermaster 

rps. 

First Lieut. Edward L. N. Glass, Cavalry, from Jnne 2, 1917, 
vice Capt. John W. Butts, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Foster, Cavalry, from June 4, 1917, 
vice Capt. Paul T. Hayne, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Clarence C. Benson, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, from June 4, 1917, vice Capt. George P. Tyner, detailed in 
the General Staff Corps. 

First Lieut. Thomas H. Rees, jr., Cavalry, from June 8, 1917, 
vice Capt. William L. Luhn, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter W. Wynne, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), from June 9, 1917, vice Capt. Thomas L. Sher- 
burne, detailed in the Signal Corps. k 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Byron, Cavalry, from June 9, 1917, 
vice Capt. Walter W. Wynne, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Warren P. Jernigan, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), from June 11, 1917, vice Capt. Hu B. Myers, pro- 
moted. é 

First Lieut. Robert D. McDonaid, Cavalry, from June 11, 
1917, vice Capt. Warren P. Jernigan, retained in Aviation Sec- 
tion. 

First Lieut. William O. Ryan, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), from June 15, 1917, vice Capt. John C, Pegram, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First. Lieut. Benjamin F. Hoge, Cavalry, from June 15, 1917, 
vice Capt. William O. Ryan, retained in Aviation Section. 
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First Lieut. Frederick Herr, Cavalry, detached officers’ list, 
from June 15, 1917, vice Capt. James H. Dickey, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John B. Thompson, Cavalry, detached officers’ 
list, from June 16, 1917, vice Capt. John J. Ryan, promoted. 

First Lieut. Sheldon H, Wheeler, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), from June 18, 1917, vice Capt. Julian A. Benja- 
min, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John Kennard, Cavalry, from June 18, 1917, vice 
Capt. Sheldon H. Wheeler, retained in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Stafford Le R. Irwin, Cavalry, from June 22, 
1917, vice Capt. Osmun Latrobe, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Pearson Menoher, Cavalry, from June 22, 1917, 
vice Capt. Dwight K. Shurtleff, detailed in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 

First Lieut. Edwin B. Lyon, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), from June 28, 1917, vice Capt. James Longstreet, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Carl C. Bank, Cavalry, from June 28, 1917, vice 
Capt. Edwin B. Lyon, retained in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. George H. Peabody, Cavalry, from July 3, 1917, 
vice Capt. William B. Cowin, promoted, 

First Lieut. Earl L. Naiden, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Sig- 
nal Corps), from July 4, 1917, vice Capt. James L. Collins, 
transferred to Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Henry McE. Pendleton, Cavalry, from July 4, 
1917, vice Capt. Earl L. Naiden, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Edmund de T. Ellis, Cavalry, from July 6, 1917, 
vice Capt. Duncan Elliot, retired from active service July 5, 
1917. 

First Lieut. Robert W. Strong, Cavalry, from July 23, 1917, 
vice Capt. Holland Rubottom, promoted. 

First Lieut. Clifford B. King, Cavalry, from July 24, 1917, 
vice Capt. Leslie A. I. Chapman, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul R. Frank, Cavalry, from July 24, 1917, vice 
Capt. Henry W. Parker, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward ©. McGuire, Cavalry, from July 24, 1917, 
vice Capt. Douglas McCaskey, promoted. 

First Lieut. John McD. Thompson, Cavalry, from July 24, 
1917, vice Capt. Julien E. Gaujot, promoted. 

First Lieut. John F. Davis, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, vice 
Capt. Delphey T. E. Casteel, promoted. 

First Lieut. Reese M. Howell, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 
vice Capt. George E. Lovell, promoted. 


First Lieut. Henry J. F. Miller, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 


vice Capt. John H. Lewis, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank D. McGee, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 
vice Capt. Charles W. Van Way, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harry B. Anderson, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Samuel B. Pear- 
son, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Victor V. Taylor, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 
vice Capt. Harry B. Anderson, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Horace Stringfellow, jr., Cavalry, from July 25, 
1917, vice Capt. Alexander H. Davidson, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. i 

First Lieut. Ralph P. Cousins, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Charles O. Thomas, 
jr., detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John F. Stevens, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 
vice Capt. Ralph P. Cousins, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Blackburn Hall, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, vice 
Capt. Edmond R. Tompkins, detailed in the Quartermaster 


Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward J. Dwan, Cavalry, from July 25. 1917, 
vice Capt. Thomas M. Knox, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Eustis L. Hubbard, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 
vice Capt. C. Emery Hathaway, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

First Lieut. William B. Peebles, Cavalry (Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps), from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Herbert E. Mann, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Frederic W. Boye, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 
vice Capt. William B. Peebles, retained in Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Karl H. Gorman, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, 
vice Capt. Stanley Koch, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps 

First Lieut. James K. Cockrell, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917 
8 Di William W. West, jr., detailed in the Quartermaster 


S lrst Lieut, DeRosey C. Cabell, jr., Cavalry, from July 25, 
1917, vice Capt. Reynold F. Migdalski, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps, 

First Licut. Ralph I. Sasse, Cavalry, from July 25, 1917, vice 
Capt. Frederick Gilbreath, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


First Lieut, William E. Shipp, Cavalry, from July 27, 1917, 
vice Capt. Gordon N. Kimball, resigned July 26, 1917. 

First Lieut. Calvin De Witt, jr., Cavalry, from July 27, 1917, 
vice Capt. George V. Strong, resigned July 26, 1917. 

First Lieut. James M. Crane, Cavalry, frem July 28, 1917, vice 
Capt. E. R. Warner McCabe, transferred to Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Lucien S. S. Berry, Cavalry, from July 28, 1917, 
vice Capt. Wilson G. Heaton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Victor W. B. Wales, Cavalry, from July 28, 1917, 
vice Capt. William J. Kendrick, promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. Frank B. Hawkins, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to 
be major from July 6, 1917, vice Gilbreth, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. Harry A, Hegeman, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
to be major from July 14. 1917, vice Turner, unassigned, de- 
tailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. G. Arthur Hadsell, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be 
major from July 14, 1917, vice Hegeman, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps on promotion. 

Capt. Wait C. Johnson, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be major 
from July 18, 1917, vice Preston, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. J. Millard Little, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be major 
from July 21, 1917, vice Kerwin, Sixty-fourth Infantry, retired 
July 20, 1917. 

Capt. John L. Bond, Thirtieth Infantry, to be major from 
July 23, 1917, vice Carr, Seventh Infantry, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. Josephus S. Cecil, Twenty-fifth Infantry, te be major 
from July 24, 1917, vice Janda, Third Infantry, detailed in The 
Adjutant General's Department. 

Capt. Edward R. Stone, Fourteenth Infantry, to be major 
from July 24, 1917, vice Enochs, Eleventh Infantry, detailed in 
The Adjutant General’ s Department. 

Capt. Albert R. Dillingham, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
to be major from July 24, 1917, vice Bates, Thirty-ninth Infan- 
try, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. William R. Gibson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be major from July 24, 1917, vice Naylor, unassigned, detailed 
in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. Will H. Point, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to be 
major from July 24, 1917, vice Gibson, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps on promotion. 

Capt. Henry M. Bankhead, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to 
be major from July 24, 1917, vice Point, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps on promotion. 

Capt. Henry A. Ripley, Third Infantry, to be major from July 
24, 1917, vice King, unassigned, detailed in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Capt. William A. Kent, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major July 24, 1917, vice Van Horn, unassigned, detailed in The 
Adjutant General's E 

Capt. Walter C. Sweeney, Twenty-first Infantry, to be major 
from July 25, 1917, vice Walton, Seventeenth Infantry, detailed 
in the Quartermaster 

Capt. Samuel W. Noyes, Fourth Infantry, to be major from 
July 25, 1917, vice Dalton, unassigned, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. Charles W. Weeks, Thirteenth Infantry, to 
from July 28, 1917, vice Lawton, Twenty-sixth Infan 
moted. 

Capt. James T. Watson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to be 
major from August 3, 1917, vice Connolly, Forty-fifth Infantry, 
assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. William W. McCammon, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
to be major from August 3, 1917, vice Sehoeffel, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Cyrus A. Dolph, Seventh Infantry, to be major from 
August 3, 1917, vice Ovenshine, First Infantry, assigned to the 
detached officers’ list. 

Capt, Willis P. Coleman, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to 
be major from August 3, 1917, vice Maxey, Eighteenth Infan- 
try, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Albert B. Sloan, Twenty-second Infantry, to be major 
from August 3, 1917, vice Nicklin, Fifty-first Infantry, assigned 
to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Lucius C. Bennett, Twenty-first Infantry, to be major 
from August 3, 1917, vice French, Twenty-eighth Infantry, as- 
signed to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. John E. Morris, Infantry, unassigned, to be major from 
August 3, 1917, vice Stacey, Fortieth Infantry, assigned to the 
detached officers’ list 
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Capt. William B. Gracie, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be major from August 3, 1917, vice Cavenaugh, Nineteenth In- 
fantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Lawrence P. Butler, Infantry, detached officers’ list, to 
be major from August 3, 1917, vice Gracie, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps on promotion. 

Capt. Paul C. Galleher, Nineteenth Infantry, to be major from 
August 3, 1917, vice Wickham, Twelfth Infantry, assigned to 
the detached officers’ list. ; 

Capt. Claude S. Fries, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be major 
from August 8, 1917, vice Conrad, Seyenteenth Infantry, assigned 
to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. William G. Doane, Thirty-fourth Infantry, to be major 
from August 8, 1917, vice Prescott, Forty-ninth Infantry, as- 
signed to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. James M. Kimbrough, jr., Seventh Infantry, to be major 
from August 3, 1917, vice Falls, Twenty-eighth Infantry, as- 
signed to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Alvin K. Baskette, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be major from August 3, 1917, vice Graham, unassigned, detailed 
in the Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. John L. Jordan, First Infantry, to be major from Au- 
gust 8, 1917, subject to examination required by law, vice Bas- 
kette, retained in the Quartermaster Corps on promotion. 

Capt. James G. Hannah, Seventh Infantry, to be major from 
August 8, 1917, vice Humphrey, Eighth Infantry, assigned to the 
detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Samuel B. McIntyre, Fourteenth Infantry, to be major 
from August 3, 1917, vice Tillman, Fifty-first Infantry, assigned 
to the detaehed officers’ list. s 

Capt. Milosh R. Hilgard, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), to 
be major from August 3, 1917, vice Holden, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry, assigned to the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Linwood E. Hanson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps) to 
be major from August 3, 1917, vice Hilgard, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps on promotion. 

Capt. Charles B. Stone, jr, Fifteenth Infantry, to be major 
from August 8, 1917, vice Hanson, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps on promotion. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY Anu. 


First Lieut. Ivan N. Waldron, Infantry, to be first tieutenant 
of Cavalry with rank from June 14, 1917. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Oscar T. Abbott, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant of 
Infantry with rank from June 14, 1917. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. John W. Weeks, Field Artillery, to be first lieu- 

tenant of Cavalry with rank from June 5, 1917. 
. FIELD ARTILLERY ARM., ~ 

First Lieut. Wallace W. Crawford, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery with rank from June 5, 1917. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Farnam, jr., Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery with rank from June 16, 1917. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid, Field Artillery, to be first 
lleutenaht of Infantry with rank from June 16, 1917. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be first lieutenants to fill original vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Marion D. H. Kolyn with rank from June 3, 
1917. 

Second Lieut. Walter P. Burn with rank from June 4, 1917. 

Second Lieut. David L. Neuman with rank from June 4, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Lenox R. Lohr with rank from June 5, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Truman M, Curry, jr., with rank from June 
5, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Frank M. S. Johnson with rank from June 5, 
1917. 

Second Lieut. Simes T. Hoyt with rank from June 5, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Clarence M. Fuller with rank from June 5, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Harry A. Skerry with rank from June 5, 1917. 

Second Lieut. John F. McSweeney with rank from June 5, 


1917. 

Second Lieut. Giovanni B. LaGuardia with rank from June 5, 
1917. j 

Second Lieut. Fred C. Albert with rank from June 5, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Don R. Cather with rank from June 5, 1917. 
5 Sylvester E. Nortner with rank from June 5, 


Second Lieut. John R. Donaldson with rank from June 5, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Julian G. Guiteras with rank from June 5, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert D. Fish with rank from July 13, 1917. 


i PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


* CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Ernest Frederick Apeldorn, jr., Third Infantry, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, to be second lieutenant with rank 
from date of appointment. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named warrant officers of the Navy to be en- 
signs in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
July, 1917: : A 

Boatswain Francis A. Pippo, 

Gunner Edward C. Wurster, 

Machinist Charles O. Hathaway, and 

Machinist Patrick J. Solon. 

The following-named warrant officers of the Navy to be en- 
signs in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
August, 1917: 

Boatswain Michael J. Bresnahan, 

Boatswain Edmond Delavy, 

Boatswain Horace de B. Dougherty, 

Boatswain Fred Rasmussen, 

Boatswain Frank Schultz, 

Boatswain Daniel J. Sullivan, 

Boatswain Edwin W. Hill, 

Boatswain William C. Milligan, 

Boatswain James Reilly, 

Boatswain William A. James, 

Boatswain Jerry C. Holmes, 

Boatswain Edwin R. Wroughton, 

Boatswain Lewis H. Cutting, 

Boatswain William C. Carpenter, 

Boatswain Charles L. Greene, 

Boatswain Charles King, 

Boatswain Ora A. Martin, 

Boatswain Stephen Ingham, 

Boatswain William T. Shaw, 

Boatswain William R. McFarlane, 

Boatswain Melvin C. Kent, 

Boatswain Albert C. Fraenzel, 

Boatswain Ralph B. Wallace, 

Boatswain Joseph D. Glick, 

Boatswain Gregoire F. J. Labelle, 

Boatswain Henry Hartley, 

Boatswain Philip J. Kelly, 

Boatswain William E. Benson, 

Boatswain Simon L. Shade, 

Boatswain Wildon A. Ott, 

Boatswain Junius G. Sanders, 

Boatswain George T. Campbell, 

Boatswain Harold G. Billings, 

Boatswain Frank Kinne, 

Boatswain Frank C. Nigg, 

Boatswain Thomas M. Buck, 

Boatswain John Whalen, 

Boatswain Oscar Benson, 

Boatswain John R. McMeekin, 

Boatswain John R. McKean, 

Boatswain Lafayette P. Guy, 

Boatswain Frank J. Mayer, 

Boatswain James J. Joyce, 

Boatswain Warner K. Bigger, 

Boatswain Joseph Sperl, 

Boatswain David F. Mead, ° 

Boatswain George B. Llewellyn, 

Boatswain Frederick J. Legere, 

Boatswain John H. Macdonald, 

Boatswain William A. Fulkerson, 

Boatswain Conrad T. Goertz, 

Boatswain Nathan E. Cook, 

Boatswain Ernest L. Jones, 

Boatswain Murry Wolffe, 

Boatswain Bailey E. Rigg, 

Boatswain Quintus R. Thomson, jr. 

Boatswain John A. Pierce, ` 

Boatswain William R. Spear, 

Boatswain Roy K. Madill, 

Boatswain Nils Anderson, 

Boatswain John E. Armstrong, 

Boatswain William A. Martin, 

Boatswain Jantes Roberts, 

Boatswain James S. Trayer, 
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Boatswain Theodore Andersen, 
Boatswain Eugene J. Frieh, 
Boatswain Alfred Doucet, 
Boatswain Fred C. A. Plagemann, 
Boatswain Ludwig W. Gumz, 
Boatswain Hugh W. Nimmo, 
Boatswain Frederick B. Webber, 
Boatswain Charles A. Dannenmann, 
Boatswain Alfred E. Freed, 
Boatswain Andrew N. Anderson, 
Boatswain William H. Farrel, 
Boatswain John Shottroff, 
Boatswain Raymond C. McDuffie, 
Boatswain William Martin, 
Boatswain John D. Thompson, 
Boatswain John D. Thompson, 
Boatswain Raymond R. Smith, 
Boatswain George E. Tarbell, 
Boatswain John L. Scheideman, 
Boatswain Earl Swisher, 
Boatswain Walter L. Hawk, 
Boatswain Fred H. Stewart, 
Boatswain Clarence E. Williams, 
Boatswain Albert - Wing, 
Boatswain Harold A. Clough, 
Boatswain Albert C. Buck, 
Boatswain Jesse L. Harmer, and 
Boatswain John W. Ross. 
Gunner Frederick G. Keyes, 
Gunner Frederick Petry, 
Gunner Frederick Evans, 
Gunner Clarence L. Tibbals, 
Gunner William Taylor, 
Gunner Arthur T. Brill, 
Gunner Michael Garland, 
Gunner John C. Heck, 
Gunner George W. Waldo, 
Gunner Arthur Boquett, 
Gunner Sigvart Thompson, 
Gunner William A. Vick, 
Gunner Arthur S. Rollins, 
Gunner John C, Maxon, 
Gunner Joseph W. Birk, 
Gunner Raymond A. Walker, 
Gunner Charles F. Dame, 
Gunner Vincent Benedict, 
Gunner Edgar C. Wortman, 
Gunner David Duffy, 
Gunner Noel Chatillon, 
Gunner Lee W. Drisco, 
Gunner William H. Stephenson, 
Gunner Peter J. Gundlach, 
Gunner Leon W. Becker, 
Gunner Stephen A. Loftus, 
Gunner Asa V. R. Watson, 
Gunner James M. MacDonnell, 
Gunner Harold A. Turner, 
Gunner Curry E. Eason, 
Gunner Brice H. Mack. 
Gunner Walter N. Fanning, 
Gunner Niels Drustrup, 
Gunner George Bradley, 
Gunner Everest A. Whited, 
Gunner Charles A. Kohls, 
Gunner Paul E. Kuter. 
Gunner David McWhorter, jr., 
zunner Elery A. Zehner, 
Gunner Frank Kerr, 
Gunner Harry J. Hansen, 
Gunner Neweomb L. Damon, 
Gunner George Kleinsmith, 
Gunner Daniel McCailum, 
Gunner John J. Madden, 
Gunner Stanley H. Sacker, 
Gunner Clyde Lovelace, 
Gunner Martin Dickinson, 
Gunner John S. Conover, 
Gunner John G. M. Johnson, 
Gunner Alexander Anderson, 
Gunner Charles V. Kane, 
Gunner Joseph H. Gerrior, 
Gunner Charles F. Fielding, 
Gunner Collins R. Buchner, 
Gunner William Eberlin, 
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Gunner John Meyer, 

Gunner Godfrey P. Schurz, 
Gunner Thomas J. Bristol, 
Gunner Daniel F. Mulvihill, 
Gunner Ward T. Hall, S 
Gunner Erich Richter, 
Gunner James L. McKenna, 
Gunner Anthony E. Bentfeld, 
Gunner John Harder, 
Gunner Stephen A. Farrell, 
Gunner John J, Welch, 
Gunner Charles C. Stotz, 
Gunner Anthony Prastka, 
Gunner Edmund D. Duckett, 
Gunner Hermann Jorgensen, 
Gunner Arthur J. Holton, 7 

Gunner Ola D. Butler, 

Gunner Joseph O'N. Johnson, * 
Gunner Clyde H. McLellon, 
Gunner William F. Schlegel, 
Gunner James J. Delany, 
Gunner Arthur E. Rice, 
Gunner Albert M. Hinman, 
Gunner William Cox, 
Gunner Herman C. Schrader, 
Gunner William A. Eaton, 
Gunner Herbert R. Mytinger, 

Gunner Charles B. Bradley, 

Gunner Samuel C. Washington, 

Gunner James A. Featherston, - 

Gunner Herbert J. Meneratti, 

Gunner Abraham De Somer, 

Gunner William A. Mason, 

Gunner John F. Murphy, 

Gunner Clarence R. Rockwell, 

Gunner William E. Snyder, 

Gunner George H. Kellogg, 

Gunner Samuel E. Lee.“ 

Gunner Arthur H. Cummings, 

Gunner Rony Snyder, 

Gunner Jack K. Campbell, 

Gunner Albert G. Martin, 

Gunner John M. Buckley, 

Gunner Robert Semple, 

Gunner Elmer J. McCluen, 

Gunner John M. Kirkpatrick, 

Gunner Claude B. Arney, ~ 

Gunner Jesse J. Alexander, 

Gunner Fayette Myers, 

Gunner Frederick Clifford, 

Gunner Frederick T. Walling, 

Gunner Joseph M. Gately, 

Gunner Ralph A. Laird. 

Gunner Scott H. North, 

Gunner Warwick M. Tinsley, 

Gunner Archie R. Wolfe, 

Gunner Henry A. Stuart, 

Gunner Judson E. Scott, 

Gunner Edward L. Newell, 

Gunner Carl E. Kuter, 

Gunner George O. Farnsworth, 

Gunner Omar B. Earle, 

Gunner Thomas Flynn, 

Gunner Alexander B. Holman, 

Gunner Michael Burke, 

Gunner Irwin V. Herin, 

Gunner Herman A. Bauchot, 

Gunner William W. Eagers, 

Gunner John F. Craig, 

Gunner Augustus K. Goffe, 

Gunner William J. Graham, 

Gunner George B. Evans, 

Gunner Charles O. Bain, 

Gunner Joseph A. Flynn, 

Gunner Francis P. Brewer, 

Gunner Aaron Eldridge, 

Gunner Clyde H. Dougherty, > 
Gunner Robert B. England, 
Gunner Howard S. Raber, 
Gunner Lars O. Peterson, 
Gunner Alfred R. Eubanks, . 
Gunner John F. Piotrowski, - ', 
Gunner Ralph A. Scott, 
Gunner William F. Schlosinger, 
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Gunner Earle G. Gardner, 
Gunner William K. Johnstone, 
Gunner Frank T. Green, 
Gunner Robert S. Savin, 
Gunner Emmette F. Gumm, 
Gunner Edwin Fisher, 
Gunner Clarence H. Fogg, 
Gunner James J. Lucas, and 
Gunner Thomas Southall. 
Machinist William Twigg, jr., 
Machinist Burton W. Lambert, 
Machinist William D. Dadd, 
Machinist Malcolm C. Davis, 
Machinist Leroy Neil, 
Machinist John A. Ward, 
Machinist John Gallagher, 
Machinist Cyrus S. Hansel, 

- Machinist Henry A. Lowell, 
Machinist Oliver T. Miller, 
Machinist John J. Coyle, 
Machinist Walter S. Belknap, 
Machinist Anton Hengst, 
Machinist Fred San Soucie, 4 
Machinist Howard H. Chambers, 
Machinist Vincent F. Le Verne, 
Machinist Walter A. Buckley, 
Machinist Norman McL. McDonaid, 
Machinist Charles W. Wagner, 
Machinist George F. Veth, 
Machinist James A. Newell, 
Machinist Fred C. Wolf, a 
Machinist Max Bayer, 

Machinist Leon W. Knight, 
Machinist Henry H. Beck, 
Machinist John Reber, 

Machinist Fred T. Rider, 
Machinist Sofus K. Sorensen, 
Machinist. Arthur L. Hecykell, 4 
Machinist Frank L. Elkins, 
Machinist Ernest J. Leonard, 

~“. Machinist John P. Sasse, 

Machinist John H. Chase, 

Machinist George J. Blessing, 

Machinist Patrick H. Cassidy, 

Machinist Frank Flaherty, 

Machinist Bennett McC. Proctor, 

Machinist John A. Silva, sz 

Machinist John E. Sullivan, 

Machinist Chauncey R. Doll, 

Machinist Warren E. Magee, 

Machinist Charles F. Merrill, 

Machinist Benjamin F. Ranger, 

Machinist Carl S. Chapman, 

Machinist Wilmer W. Weber, 

Machinist William W. Wilkins, 

Machinist Frederick R. Kalde, 

Machinist Allen I. Seaman, 

Machinist Charles Swanberg, 

Machinist William H. Muehlhause, 

Machinist Oscar D. Parker, 

Machinist John C. Hines, 

Machinist George W. Robbins, 

Machinist Ernest A. Healy, 

Machinist Charles Antrobus, 

Machinist August Logan, 

Machinist George F. Blass, 

Machinist George C. Lacock, 

Machinist John W. Boldt, 

Machinist Perey R. Abrams, 

Machinist Charles E. Briggs, 

Machinist Frank E. Nelson, 

Machinist Philip S. Flint, 

Machinist Henry A. Reynolds, 

Machinist James E. Kemmer, 

Machinist William W. Holton, 

Machinist Charles J. Naprstek, 

Machinist Paxton Hotchkiss, 

Machinist Harry M. Peaco, 

Machinist Frank F. Webster, 

Machinist Charles N. Koch, 

Machinist William S. Evans, 

Machinist George J. Romulus, 

Machinist John P. Millon, 

Machinist Sol Shaw, 

Machinist Thomas J. Sullivan, 


Machinist Will Mueller, 
Machinist Will S. Holloway, 
Machinist James D. Brown, 
Machinist Franklin A. Manuel, 
Machinist Arthur A. F. Alm, 
Machinist James Donaldson, 
Machinist James Hauser, 
Machinist Charles A. 

Machinist Donald McDonald, 
Machinist Robert J. Kingsmill, 
Machinist Charles B. Shackelton, 
Machinist Robert C. McClure, 
Machinist George C. Martin, 
Machinist Mark Strosk, 
Machinist Helge Ohlsson, 
Machinist Elroy G. True, 
Machinist Warren H. Langdon, 
Machinist Emery Smith, 
Machinist George Keeser, 
Machinist Alfred B. Raue, 
Machinist Frank W. YurasKo, 
Machinist Philip A. Astoria, 
Machinist John J. Enders, 
Machinist George S. Dean, 
Machinist George C. Neilsen, |} 
Machinist Joseph C. Herman, 
Machinist George R. Blauvelt, 
Machinist Erich O. Tauer, 
Machinist Harry A. Bryan, 
Machinist George Schneider, 
Machinist Warren L. Graeff, 
Machinist Emmet L. Bourke, 
Machinist Earl V. Hand, 
Machinist Abram L. Broughton, 
Machinist Albert F. Blake, 
Maehinist William F. Morris, 
Machinist Edward I. Dailey, 
Machinist James H. Cain, 
Machinist Carl J. Hanson, 
Machinist Thomas T. Emerton, 
Machinist James W. O'Leary, 
Machinist Andrew C. Skinner, 
Machinist Benjamin F. Maddox, 
Machinist John A. Rogers. 
Machinist John C. Richards, N 
Machinist Albert H. Mellien, 7 
Machinist Henry H. Fowler, 
Machinist Jesse J. Oettinger, 
Machinist Bernard S. Riley, 
Machinist Sidney C. Seale, 
Machinist Thomas G. Shanahan, 
Machinist Eric P. Teschner, 
Machinist Jens Nelson. 
Machinist Edwin H. Briggs, 
Machinist Frank V. Shepard, 
Machinist Fector L. Ross, 
Machinist John H. Chinnis, 
Machinist Alonzo W. Esworthy, 
Machinist Robert I. Hart, 
Machinist Charles Waters, 
Machinist Jesse S. Hooper, 
Machinist John Heep, 
Machinist Hugh J. Finn, 
Machinist William H. Wright, and 
Machinist Charles F. Ware. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 17 
(legislative day of August 15), 1917, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 

MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be majors, 

Capt. George M. Edwards. ; 

Capt. George B. Foster, jr. 

Capt. Joseph Casper. 

Capt. Henry Beeuwkes. 

Capt. Edward M. Welles, jr. 

Capt. Condon G. McCornack, 

Capt. William H. Thearle. 

Capt. Glenn I. Jones. . 

Capt. George W. Cook. 

Capt. Charles C. Demmer. 

Capt. Charles T. King. 
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Capt. Thomas H. Johnson. Capt. Johnson F. Hammond. 
Capt. William H. Allen. Capt. John G. Ingold. 

Capt. Larry B. McAfee. Capt. Alvin C. Miller. 

Capt. Adam E. Schlanser. Capt. Chester R. Haig. 


Capt. Carl E. Holmberg. Capt. John H. Trinder. > 
Capt. John P. Fletcher. Capt. William.E. Hall. iJ 
Capt. Joseph E. Bastion. Capt. Hew B. McMurdo. 

Capt. Thomas D. Woodson. Capt. Thomas W. Burnett. 

Capt. Alexander T. Cooper. Capt. Kerwin W. Kinard. 

Capt. John T. Aydelotte. Capt. Robert M. Hardaway. 

Capt. Taylor E. Darby. Capt. John W. Sherwood. 

Capt. Thomas C. Austin. Capt. Guy L. Qualls. 7 

Capt. Edward D. Kremers. Capt. James E. Baylis. 

Capt. Charles W. Haverkampf. Capt. Douglas W. McEnery. 

Capt. Harry R. Beery. Capt. John W. Meehan. 

Capt. James R. Mount. Capt. Charles M. Walson. 

Capt. Royal Reynolds, Capt. Luther R. Poust. 

Capt. James S. Fox. Capt. Benjamin B. Warriner. 

Capt. Felix R. Hill. Capt. William D. Herbert. 

Capt. Ralph G. De Voe. Capt. Stephen H. Smith. 


Wayne H. Crum. 


Capt. George F. Lull. 


Capt. John A. Burket. Capt. Charles C. Hillman. 

Capt. Wibb E. Cooper. Capt. Sidney L. Chappell. 

Capt. Thomas L. Ferenbaugh. Capt. Fletcher O. McFarland, 

Capt. William L. Sheep. Capt, Harry L. Dale. 

Capt. Edgar C. Jones. Capt. Alvin W. Schoenleber, 

Capt. Arthur O. Davis. Capt. Ernest C. McCulloch. 

Capt. Floyd Kramer. Capt. George R. Callender. 

Capt. Edward L. Napier. Capt. Edward T. B. Weidner. 

Capt. W. Cole Davis. Capt. Raymond W. Bliss. 

Capt. John S. Coulter. €apt. Raymond C. Bull. 

Capt. Frederick H. Foucar. Capt. Norman T. Kirk. 

Capt. Paul W. Gibson. Capt. William B. Borden. 

Capt. George B. Lake. Capt. Clarence R. Bell. 

Capt. Frank N. Chilton. Capt. Robert H. Duenner. 

Capt. Leo C. Mudd. Capt. Harry Selby Purnell. 

Capt. Leonard S. Hughes. APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
Sau See ene The following-named citizens to be dental surgeons in the 


. James L. Robinson. 

. Francis X. Strong. 
Robert C. McDonald. 
Howard Clarke. 

. Alleyne von Schrader. 
. Clemens W. McMillan.” 


Navy: 


Robert S. Maxwell, 
Joseph A. Tartre. 
Alvin B. Ward. 
Robert T. Davis, 
Kemper K. Weaver, 


Capt. Harry G. Ford. Louis B. Lippman, 
Capt. James F. Johnston. Frank Kaufman, 
Capt. Henry C. Maddux. James I. Root, 
Capt. Samuel S. Creighton. Merrill G. Swenson, 
Capt. Henry C. Michie, jr. Charles C. Tinsley, 
Capt. Lauren S. Eckels. Philip S. McGann, 
Capt. Albert P. Clark. Harold A. Daniels, 
Capt. Charles E. McBrayer. Eugene D. Jarboe, 
Capt. Eugene G. Northington. Hubert F. Delmore, and 
Capt. Harley J. Hal'ett. Paul W. Yeisley. 
Capt. Sanford W. French. main B. Curtis to be a second Ueutenant in the Marine 
fone Bec 12 3 Macon C. Overton to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Capt. Daniel F. Maguire. Corps. : 
Capt. Edward C. Register. POSTMASTERS, 
Capt. John M. Willis. l ILLINOIS. _ 
Capt Jonenh it Biner, Thomas J. Mowbray, Bradford. 
Capt. William Denton. John D. Brady, Buda. 
Capt. John J. Reddy. Claude Shaffner, Dallas City. 
Capt. Herbert H. Sharpe. H. Poffenberger, Freeport. 
Capt. Lloyd A. Kefauver. W. H. Harkrader, Hamilton. 
Capt. William T. Cade, jr. Harry R. Row, Makanda. 
Capt. John R. McKnight. Marshall E. Daniel, McLeansboro, 
Capt. Edgar D. Craft. M. O. Scott, Neponset. 
Capt. Neal N. Wood. William F. Hagebusch, Okawville. 
gapi- . Arthur M. Kloepfer, Winnetka. 

apt. son O. Tarleton, 
Capt. Shelley U. Marietta. NEW <iAMPSHIRE, 
Capt. Harry H. Van Kirk. Herbert F. Elkins, The Weirs. 
Capt. Robert Skelton. PENNSYLVANIA, 
Capt. Omar H. Quade. E. Howell Fisk, Dalton. 
Capt. Thomas E. Scott. D. J. Kyle, Harrisville, 
Capt. Alfred P. Upshur. Stephen L. Hennigan, Old Forge. 
Capt. Thomas E. Harwood, jr. 


Capt. Philip B. Connolly. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
J. Turnbull. 
care Riches! A. Dailey. Ezecutive nomination withdrawn August 17 (legislative day of 
Capt. Leopold Mitchell. August 15), 1917. 


Capt. Adna G. Wilde. Capt. William F. Morrison, Field Artillery, to be major from 


Capt. Frederick C. A. Kellam, jr. ` | May 15, 1917. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fnwax, August 17, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry. N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Be graciously near to us, O Thou Great Spirit, whose eternal 
energy is everywhere potent. Incline our hearts unto Thee, 
that our work may be full, complete, in accordance with Thy 
will, that we may have no regrets for the past, and go forward 
to meet the future with brave and manly hearts, encouraged by 
the example of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 14, 1917, 
was read and approved. z 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A VER Fom the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following. bill, in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 2477. An act to authorize the construction of a building for 
the use of the Treasury Department. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
‘Arkansas rise? 

Mr. WINGO. With the permission of the Speaker of the 
House, I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], whom I presume for the time being is majority leader 
de jure as well as de facto, what is the prospect for the Senate 
catching up with the legislative program so that the House can 
resume business and clean up what few remaining matters are 
necessary for it to attend to before final adjournment? Of 
course, the House has acted with dispatch as well as intelli- 
gence all during the session, and, as far as the House action is 
concerned, Congress could have adjourned some time ago, but 
the delay is occasioned by the Senate; and what I want to know 
is what hope is there of the Senate concluding the legislative 
program within the near future? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have no information on the 
subject, and therefore I move that the House adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Tuesday, August 21, 1917. at 12 o'clock noon. 


i EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Little Wicomico River, Va. (H. Doc. 
No. 336); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustration. 

2. A-letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Savannah River, Ga., from the foot of Kings Island 
to point 5 miles above (H. Doc. No. 337) ; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a copy of a letter from the Superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital submitting a tentative provision of legislation for 
insertion in the pending deficiency bill (H. Doc, No. 338); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting copy 
of the Commission on Navy Yards and Naval Stations with 
reference to expenses of said commission (H. Doc. No. 339) ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission submitting an estimate of appropriation 
for compensation of two additional commissioners (H. Doc. No. 
340); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting an item for inclusion in the pending deficiency bill (H. 
Doc. No. 341) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 8 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the acting president of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District.of Columbia submitting sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations required for the service 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 342); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 5786) to incorporate the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 5787) making it unlawful 
for any Senator or Representative in Congress, or for the head 
of any department of the Government to purchase or own any 
bond or bonds issued under any act of Congress approved sub- 
sequently to April 6, 1917, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Meuns. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5788) to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of coal, oil, copper, iron, and other metalliferous 
minerals, timber, and water power; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 5789) to increase the pay 
of all enlisted men of the Army of the United States in active 
service during the present emergency; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 5790) to provide funds for indi- 
gent farmers to purchase wheat for fall planting; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TINKHAM; A bill (H. R. 5791) to authorize the coin- 
age of G-cent pieces, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5792) providing for 
temporary relief to defendants in civil suits and proceedings 
who are actively engaged in the military or naval seryice of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEGEL; A bill (H. R. 5793) authorizing appointment 
of chaplains at large for the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 5794) for the protection of 
desert-land entrywomen who enter the services of the Red Cross 
with the military or naval forces of the United States in the time 
of war; to the Committee on the Public Lands. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5795) to relieve the owners of mining 
claims who have been entered into the Red Cross work with the 
military or naval forces of the United States as nurse or as- 
sistant in the Red Cross work from performing assessment work 
during the term of such service in the said Red Cross work; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5796) for the relief of homestead entry- 
women or settlers who enter the service in the Red Cross with 
the military or naval forces of the United States in time of war; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BAER: Resolution (H. Res. 130) to investigate mob 
violence in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. r 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and -resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 5797) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 5798) granting a 
pension to Jennette Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions . 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 5799) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Tryon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5800) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella C. Tremble; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5801) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. P. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5802) granting an increase of pension to 
G. W. Bunyan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5803) granting an increase of pension to 
A. G. Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5804) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa A. Danley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5805) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Shanks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5806) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5807) for the relief of Henry C. Kurtz; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5808) for the relief of Francis M. Watrous; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5809) for the relief of Jamison Cox; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


. 


t 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5810) to correct the military record of 
Robert Zink; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5811) to correct the military record of 


William H. Gill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5812) to correct the military record of 
. Clark W. Cottrell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5813) to correct the military record of 
Richard Gulliford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 5814) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Frothingham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5815) for the 
relief of James M. Byrne; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5816) granting an 
increase of pension to George D. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 5817) granting an increase 
of pension to James M. Linville; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of St. Luke’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Paterson, N. J., to amend public act No. 380: 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, DALE of New York: Petition of H. M. Briggs, Gra- 
hamsville, N. V., urging the enactment of the Purple Cross House 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Federal Sign System (Electric), New 
York City, N. Y., urging that in the war-revenue bill the pro- 
posed sliding-scale rate on excess profits should be eliminated; 
to the seine on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Roessler & Hasslecher Chemical Co., New 
York City, pace any special tax on letters and post cards, 
and requesting that second-class matter should be made to carry 
e AO, Cie: CODDI a8 WA: Be 

eans. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Rey. G. A. Bernthal and the offi- 
cers of the Evangelical Lutheran Conference of San Frenor 
Cal., favoring the repeal of section 5 of an act 
8, 1917, etc.; to 7 T 
Ronds. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Guiding Star Council, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, of Utiea, N. Y., for the enactment of 
Senate joint resolution No. 84, authorizing the drafting of 
aliens; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: Petition of the Henderson Gaylord 
Council, No. 316, Junior Order of United American M 
urging the restriction of immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, August 18, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 


“BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

Mr. MYERS. For my colleague [Mr. Warsa], who is neces- 
sarily absent, I introduce a bill and ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

The bill (S. 2809) to encourage and promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, and sodium on the public 
domain was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2811) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Wood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) to defer first payments upon 
homestead entries for lands in the Colville Indian Reservation, 
Wash. ; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) for improving Willapa Har- 
bor and River, Wash. ; to thé Committee on Commerce. 


PICKETING AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Mr. MYERS. I introduce a bill and ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 2810) for the better protection and enforcement 
of peace and order and the publie welfare in the District of 


* 


Columbia was read by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about 
the bill I have just introduced. It is intended for the enact- 
ment of better and more adequate legislation to prevent the in- 
famous, outrageous, scandalous, and, I think. almost treason- 
able actions that have been going on around the White House 
for months past, which have been a gross insulf to the President 
of the United States and to the people of the United States; I 
mean the so-¢alled picketing of the White House, branding the 
President of the United States as comparable to the Kaiser 
of Germany, the greatest autocrat, the worst despot, the most 
tyrannical ruler in the world, and a murderer, who has brought 
upon the world the greatest scourge that has ever been known 
in the history of all time. 

I think the branding of the President of the United States 
as comparable to the Kaiser of Germany at the present time 
and under present cireumstances, while the President is carry- 
ing on his devoted shoulders the great load of our burdens and 
is making a desperate fight for our rights, is infamous and 
I think it ought to be stopped. I think the people of the United 
States are disgusted with these outrageous proceedings, They 
are an insult, a flagrant insult, to the President of the United 
States and an insult to the people of the United States. He is 
our President, dnd when he is insulted we are insulted. They 
are an insult to every Senator and Representative who has con- 
sistently supported national woman’s suffrage, as I have, and I 
am tired of them. These disgusting proceedings have been going 
on for months, und if there is no adequate law to stop them, I 
think there ought to be. 

I see in the morning papers that the officials of the District 
of Columbia announce that these proceedings will be stopped. 
I hope they may be. The officials have had months to stop this 
insult to the American people, but have not done so. They have 
been going on for months past, and they have been stopped 
periodically, only to be resumed each time with increased of- 
fensiveness. If the law is not adequate, plain, and sufficient 
for this evil, we ought to have more legislation on the subject, 
because I believe the people of the country are tired of this in- 
paces nuisance; they are disgusted with it. 

I believe the President, in the generosity of his heart, erred 
when he pardoned some of the women who have been conduct- 
ing these proceedings, after they had been sentenced to 60 days 
in the workhouse. I believe they deserved the sentence, and 
they ought to have been compelled to serve it. While I believe 
the President in the goodness of his heart erred, I believe it is 
time for Congress to take action in the matter and to express 
its disapproval of these proceedings and the women who con- 
duct them. 

I for one am not satisfied longer to sit here idly day by day 
and submit to having the President of the United States in- 
sulted with impunity before the people of the country and before 
all the world. It is a shame and a reproach. 

I hope this bill, which has been referred to the Commitee 
on the Judiciary, will receive careful consideration and that 
it may be enacted into law and may be found an adequate pre- 
ventive and punishment for such conduct. 

Mr. BRANDEGEEH. I wish to ask the Senator from Montana 
a question. Was there any defect in the legal proceedings by 
which these trouble makers were sentenced and put in jall a 
few weeks ago? 

Mr. MYERS. None that I know of. I am not in a position 
to pass upon that. I do not believe any was claimed. There is 
none of which I know. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Inasmuch as the law was sufficient to 
land them in jail and they only got out because the President 
wanted them out, I fail to see why additional legislation is 
necessary on the subject. 

Mr. MYERS. There seems to be a doubt in the mind of some 
whether the present law is sufficient, and I think it ought to be 
put beyond doubt. I think at any rate the laws are not 
stringent or severe enough, and they ought to be plainer and 
more severe and comprehensive. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They were stringent enough to land the 
malefactors in jail. The Senator had better propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution preventing the President from pardon- 
ing out all malefactors after the law has once taken its course. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I differ from the Senator on that. I say 
I think the President erred in that he was too good hearted and 
generous, but the fact that he may have erred does not prevent 
me from feeling that there should be a more comprehensive, 
adequate, and stringent law on the subject. 

REGISTRY OF FOREIGN-BUILT VESSELS. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 

to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 2733) to authorize the 
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President to permit, by proclamation, foreign-built vessels regis- 
tered under the laws of the United States and vessels of foreign 
registry to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 


WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
was expenses and for other purposes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment to 
the pending bill. I desire to have it read and printed and then 
lie on the table. 

While I am on my feet, although a discussion of the amend- 
ment is out of order at this time, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a brief statement which is the predicate on which the 
amendment is based, and among other things a brief opinion of 
Judge Rose in the case of the United States against Baker and 
others, in which the court instructed the jury to return a yerdict 
of not guilty, the defendants having been indicted for circu- 
lating a petition or other literature requesting the repeal of the 
selective-draft law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
proposed amendment. 

: The Secretary. It is proposed to add a new section, as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. —. That until Congress otherwise provide, no part of the 
moneys raised or received under the authority of this act or otherwise 
shall be accepted, expended, or used, either directly or indirectly, to 
transport over the seas any citizen of the United States drafted into 
the military service thereof, unless such citizen shall also have volun- 
teered for such service over the seas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the matter 
sent to the desk by the Senator from Oklahoma will be printed 
in the RECORD. i 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT WITH REFERENCE TO THE AMENDMENT TO THE WAR REVENUE 
BILL. 

A number of my constituents have requested me to submit a 
proposal of this character. My principal object, however, in 
offering the amendment is to stimulate both conservation and 
efficiency. To conserve, at least for the present, our own man 
power and to render more efficient the man power of the entente 
allies. The central allies have a total population of only 140, 
000,000, This means approximately 28,000,000 of men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years. It means 14,000,000 men between 
the ages of 21 and 30, inclusive. On the other hand, the entente 
allies, together with the United States, have an aggregate popu- 
lation of 1,200,000,000. This means 240,000,000 men between the 
ages of 18 and 45. It means 120,000,000 men between the ages 
of 21 and 30. Excluding the United States there are 110,000,000 
men between the latter ages in the entente allied countries. 
Including the United States there are almost as many men 
between these ages as there are people of all descriptions in 
Germany and her allied countries. China, which has just de- 
clared war, has 32,000,000 men between the ages of 21 and 30. 
There is no dearth of man power among the entente allies. What 
they need most is to make this enormous man power effective 
on the field of battle. What they need most is not men but 
munitions, arms, the weapons of war, and other necessary sup- 
plies. The United States can furnish these better than China 
or any other allied country. China, Russia, India, and other 
countries can spare men better than the United States. Presi- 
dent Wilson said that the Nation had volunteered en masse, and 
each man must do the part for which he is best equipped, Each 
nation waging war against Germany and her allies should do 
the part for which it is best equipped. Japan, for some reason, 
is conserving her man power. She has been in the war three 
years. She has sent no army to the front. There are no better 
soldiers in the world than the Japanese. So far Japan has con- 
tributed practically nothing but munitions and equipment. 
Japan and Great Britain have an alliance both offensive and 
defensive. Japan has conserved both her man power and her 
“dignity.” Is not her example worthy of our consideration, at 
least for the present, no matter how much the false pride of 
the jingo may declaim against it. Excluding equipment we 
could maintain a Chinese army of 5,000,000 men perhaps at less 
cost than it would require to maintain an American army of 
2,000,000. We could send our Regular Army or Navy and the 
volunteer air fleet as large as the exigencies of war demand, 
and all the volunteers which Col. Roosevelt or anyone else could 
raise for foreign service. We could then devote this country, 
the greatest workshop in the world, more largely to the mainte- 
nance or assistance of the yast armies of the entente allies. 
This would be one of the best guaranties of a short and success- 
ful war; of an early, honorable, and lasting peace—that consum- 


The Secretary will read the 


mation so devoutly to be wished. The first Parliament of 
Edward III passed the following statute to prohibit com- 
pulsory service over the sea. This statute was in harmony 
with the sixteenth section of Magna Charta, “ That no man from 
henceforth shall be charged to arm himself, otherwise than he 
was wont in the time of his progenitors, the Kings of England; 
and that no man be compelled to go out of his shire before real 
necessity requireth, and sudden coming of strange enemies into 
the realm; and then it shall be done as hath been used in times 
past for the defense of the realm.” Hallam says that “This 
statute, by no means of inconsiderable importance, in our consti- 
tutional history, put a stop for some ages to these arbitrary con- 
scriptions,” ‘The successful resistance thus made by Parlia- 
ment appears to have produced the discontinuance of compul- 
sory levies for foreign warfare.”—(Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory of England.) 

Inscribed on Washington's sword at Mount Vernon, the most 
sacred memorial of American liberty and independence, is the 
following injunction to the legatees from the Father of his 
Country: “Not to unsheath them for the purpose of shedding. 
blood except it be for self-defense, in defense of their country and 
its rights, and in the latter case to keep them unsheathed and 
preter taling with them in their hands to the relinquishment 

ereof. 

The following extract is taken from the President's Red 
Cross speech delivered in the city of Washington on May 12 last: 


I say the heart of the country is in this war because i 
haye, gone into it df ty heart ad not been prepared for It, TE would 
ad no Ts t h — 
portunity to express the character of the United States ö 
The following extract is from the President's peace without 
victory address to the United States Senate January 22, 1917: 


it was no part of the purpose they had in mind to crush antago- 
nists. But the implications of these assurances may not be equa 
clear to all—may not be the same on both sides of the water. I thin 


them to be. 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. It 
is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be permitted to put 
my own interpretation upon it and that it may be understood that no 
other interpretation was in my thought. I am seeking only to face 
realities and to face them without soft concealments. ictory would 
mean ce forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed upon the 
vanguished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an 
intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter 
memory upon which terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but 
only as u quicksand. Only a peace between equals can last. Only 
a peace the very principle of which is equality and a common partici- 

ation in a common nefit. The right state of mind, the right 
eeling between nations, is as necessary for a lasting peace as is the 
just settlement of vexed questions of territory or of racial and national 
allegiance. 

The following is from President Wilson’s book entitled New 
Freedom“: 

I don't want a smug lot of experts to sit down behind closed doors 
in Washington and play Providence to me. 

* * 0 * * * . 


I will not live under trustees if I can help it. No group of men less 
than the majority has a right to tell me how I haye got to live in 


America, 
IIn the United States District Court for the District of Maryland. July 
Eb 7. Judge Rose, presiding. The United States of America v. 


Romanus E. Baker and Jacob M. Wilhide.] 
REMARKS OF THE COURT IN RULING UPON ADMISSIBILITY OF TESTIMONY. 


The Court. I might as well make perfectly clear what I under- 
stand to be the issue in the case. 

Every man has a perfect right to any opinion he may see fit 
to form about any proposed law or about any law that is on 
the statute books. Any man may do anything, in itself legal, 
to secure the repeal of any law in force. To that end he may 
make any argument that commends itself to his reason and judg- 
ment against the policy of any particular law, whether it be the 
law for a selective draft or any other, and he is not answerable 
for the wisdom of his arguments. He could not very well be put 
on trial even for the good faith of some of them. I am afraid 
if he could be, most of the political orators in every campaign 
would be liable for much they say about the other party. We 
all of us say more against our political opponents than we 
really believe. But there is one limit. As long as the law is 
the law it is the duty of every man to obey it, and he may not, 
under color or pretense of arguing against the wisdom of the 
law, or of advocating its repeal, do anything with intent to 
procure its violation. Now, I have not seen these circulars that 


were distributed by the defendants; they may be wise or unwise, 
temperate or intemperate. I do not know a thing about them. 
But the one thing that the jury is to inquire into is not as to 
the wisdom or the lack of wisdom of any statements in those 
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circulars or their truthfulness or their fairness. That is not 
the question. The one sole question in the case is whether these 
men, in anything they did, intended to persunde men not to 
register under the draft, or, after they were registered, to 
suade them not to obey the order to come to the colors. That 
the one question. So the real miry here is, Can the 

ment show, always beyond a reasonable doubt, that these men 
were trying to persuade people to disobey the law? Whether 
they approached candidates for enlistment or ‘persons within 
the age for enlistment and made any statements to such persons 
which might naturally make such persons reluctant ‘to obey the 
law is one of the facts to be taken into consideration by the jury; 
but the jury can not convict unless they are satisfied, of course, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that these men were then engaged 
in doing something which they purposed and intended should 
prevent men within the military age from obeying the law. 


If the jury is satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt, then the ease 


is made out. If they have any doubt about the purpose of 

these amen, they must acquit them, however ‘mistaken the jury 
may happen to think they were about the policy of the law, or 
however unfair or extravagant the jury may think their argu- 
ments against it were. 

(At the conclusion of the Government’s ‘case :) 

The Court. I do not think there is anything to go to the jury 
in :this case. 

You may ‘have your own-opinions about that circular; I have 
very strong Individual opinions about it and as to the wisdom 
and fairness of what is said there, but, so far as I can see, it 
is ‘principally a circular intended to induce people to subscribe 
to a Socialist newspaper and to get recruits for ‘the ‘Socialist 
Party. I do not think that we ought to attempt to prosecute 
people for that kind of thing. It may be very unwise in its 
effect and it may be unpatriotic at that particular ‘time and 
place, but it would be going very far indeed—further, I think, 
than ‘any law that I know of would justify—to hold that there 
has been made out any case here even teniling to show ‘that 
there was an attempt to persuade men not to obey the law. 

There is a very lurid description of the ‘horrors of war in 
that circular, some of it well written, some of it not so well 
written. ‘But, after all, there is no difference of opinion ‘that 
war ‘is a terrible catastrophe and involves many ‘terrible things. 
The circular develops some sort of a theory, not very clearly 
argued out, that if everybody had voted the Socialist ticket 
there would have been no war. The circular ends up with an 
appeal to subscribe to the Socialist paper for 50 eents a year 
or 25 cents for-every six months. 

Mr, Larane. The side of it that appealed to the Government 
was this, your honor. Of course, we are perfectly satisfied 
with your honor’s determination of the matter, but just in ex- 
planation it starts out with the words “ Conscription is upon 
us and the draft law is a fact.” 

The Court. That I understand to be a fair and reasonable 
deduction that from their point of view ‘it all could be avoided 
if the people earlier ‘had taken ‘this Socialist paper and had 
voted the Socialist ticket. 

Mr. Latane. The point that occurred to the Government is 
this: These people are too dlever to directly in print attack 
‘the draft law, so under guise of advocating the principles of 
the Socialist Party they give the whole draft proposition a very 
raw deal. 

The Court. That is possible; but you must prove the intent 
beyond the ‘possibility of a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. LarANE. All we want is to get some judicial determina- 
tion of the matter. 

The Court. The judicial determination of the matter is that 
in whatever form they put what they say or do, whether that of 
advocating the principles of any political party—Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibitionist, Socialist—or under any other guise 
whatsoever, it is an offense to do anything with the intent of 
bringing about a violation of the law; but the commission of 
that offense must be proved, the intent must be established by 
evidence which will justify a jury in holding that it was made 
out beyond a reasonable doubt, and in this ease there is no such 
evidence. 

Gentlemen of the jury, you have the instructions of the court 
to return a verdiet of not guilty, 


ni copy. 
1 ARTHUR L. Sranutzn, Clerk. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 


The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names. 


Brandegee Gronna Murtin Simmons 
- | Broussard Hale yers Smoot 
‘Calder Hustin; Sew Sterling 
Colt Jones, Wash, Norris Swanson 
Culberson ‘Kellogg ‘Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Page ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Kirby ‘Pittman Underwood 
ghuysen Knox Poindexter 
3 
Gore MeNary Sheppa: 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the necessary 
absence on account of illness of my colleague [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr. MYERS. My ‘colleague [Mr. WatsuH] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of ilmess in his family. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FreningHuysen]. I will let this 


announcement stand for the day. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-seven Senators only 
have answered ‘to ‘their names. o 


of absentees. 


The Secretary called the EER of the absent Senators, and 

. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. JoRNSsON of California, 
Mr. McKerriar, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr.'Surecps, Mr. Sacrrn of South 
Carolina, and Mr. SUTHERLAND answered to their names when 

Mr. “KIRBY. ‘I announce the unavoidable absence of my cdl- 
league [Mr. Rosrtnson]. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Netsox, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. Reep, Mr. 
Hannrxe, Mr. Brany, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. ‘Pomerenn, Mr. MceCvar- 
‘BER, and Mr. BAN RHRAD entered the ‘Chamber and ‘answered to 
their names. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
5 Maryland [Mr. ‘Samru] is detained from the Senate by 
dliness. 

Mr. ‘GERRY. I wish ‘to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BecxkHaat], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], 
‘the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s], and the Senator from 
‘California [Mr. PHELAN] are detained on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
‘colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr.‘Gorr], on 
= of ‘illness. I -will let this announcement stand for the 


‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I offer an amendment to the pending bill. 
I desire to have it pending and printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I propose an amendment to the pending 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the ‘table. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I offer an amendment to ‘the pending 
bill, which I ask may be read for the information of the Senate 
and printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the amendment. 

The ‘Secretary. On page 88, line 16, insert, after the word 

„repealed,“ the folowing proviso: 

Provided, That the Governments of the allies of the United States in 
the war with the German Empire, or any of them, shall have the right 
under such rul lations, or bonds, as the Secretary of ‘the ‘Treasury 
may from time e provide, to import into the United States, free 
of taxes, such raw sugar as the said Governments may own, to be 
refined and exported to the territory of such Governments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the following amendment, which I 
ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] yesterday offered an amendment to section 1105, page 98. 
The committee had made no amendment to it. The matter covy- 
ered in the amendment of the Senator from Alabama appears 
to the committee as a highly necessary and proper thing, and I 
desire on behalf of the committee to accept the amendment 
— by the Senator from Alabama, and I now move 

Mr. HARDWIOK. Let us see what it is before consent is 


amendment will lie on 


given. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I offer this amendment to section 1105, on 


page 98. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 
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The Secretary. On page 98, strike out lines 9 to 21, inclu- 
sive, and insert: 

Sec. 1105. That the salaries of all postmasters throughout the United 
States shall continue to be computed on the basis of existing law and 
calculated on the basis of postage rates existing on the Ist day of 
July, 1917, and shall not be increased by reason of additional receipts 
due to increased postage rates provided for in this act. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the Senator heard from the depart- 
ment in respect to this matter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator defer action for just a 
moment until I can get some recommendations which the depart- 
ment sent here with respect to this section? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
yield to me for a moment, I should like to make an explanation. 
I do not think there can be any possible complication in reference 
to this situation. As the House bill stood, it fixed the status 
of the postmaster’s pay as it stands to-day. 

We all know that the pay of the postmaster is dependent on 
the receipts of the office. If the bill went through as it stood, 
every office would be graded according to its present receipts. 
If the receipts fell off, and the office ought to be reduced from 
a second to a fourth class post office, the law as proposed in the 
House bill would prevent any change. On the other hand, if 
there were large increases of receipts. due to many causes, for 
instance, a cantonment being established at a small town, as 
I have one in mind, probably bringing 40,000 troops to a small 
town, it will be necessary to have an increase of postal facili- 
ties. Under the existing law the amount of clerical help and the 
clerical pay, which are to a large extent dependent on the post- 
master’s salary, going up and down according to the postmaster’s 
salary; but the House bill would block that proposition and 
hold all postmasters chained to the present salary and the 
present clerical force. 

The amendment which I propose simply provides that there 
shall be no change in existing law; that the salary of postmas- 
ters shall be computed on the basis of the postal receipts as of 
July 1, 1917, and that no increase shall be allowed because of 
increased postage receipts due to increasing the rates of postage 
under this act, or, in other words, if we increase the rate of 
postage to 8 cents, when it comes to calculating the postage 
receipts for the purpose of fixing salaries and allowances, the 
receipts from first-class postage stamps. will be computed on 
a basis of two-thirds of the total amount, or 2 cents a letter, 
which is the basis to-day. The amendment which I propose, 
if adopted, merely leaves the question of fixing postmasters’ 
salaries and the necessary clerical forces that follow post- 
masters’ salaries on the exact basis that it is to-day, without 
change, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I should like to ask the Senator whether 
that will interfere with the increase of the clerical force? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Where cantonments have been established 
postmasters will require additional clerical force. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but the House bill would 
block that absolutely. If my amendment, however, is adopted, 
there will be no change whatever; the matter will go along un- 
der existing law as it is to-day, except if a postmaster's receipts 
from 8-cent postage stamps amount to $300, two-thirds of that 
will be taken as a basis, and the receipts will be put at $200, as 
they would have been if there had been no change in the postal 
rates. = 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Alabama will yield 
to me, I think we can get at this matter. The Post Office De- 
partment believes that what ought to be done is that the date 
July 1, 1917, as provided by the House bill ought to be retained. 
The Senate committee proposes to strike out July; but the de- 
partment also believes that all after the words “unless com- 
pensation,” in line 15, ought to be stricken out, and that the 
section ought to be passed in that form. Is that the effect of 
the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the effect of my amendment, ex- 
cept that my proposition is the simpler proposition. My amend- 
ment is simply a proposition that the existing law shall con- 
tinue; that the basis of pay shall remain on the basis of receipts, 
as the law is fixed to-day; and that the new tax on postal mat- 
ter shall not be included in estimating the postmaster’s salary. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘That is exactly what the department 
wants. There is no trouble, then. It is merely stating their 
proposition in different terms, and there is no objection to the 
amendment, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment which has just been offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on page 71, line 10, in refer- 
ence to parcel-post packages, I move to strike out the words 
“weighing more than 4 ounces.” ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment reported by 
the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary, In the committee amendment on page 71, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out the words “ weighing more 
than 4 ounces.” í 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am very much in favor of 
the amendment to the amendment, but even if it be adopted I 
think the section ought to be stricken out. 

Mr, SIMMONS. If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me, 
I am going to follow that amendment with another amendment 
to insert after the word “ post,” in line 11, the words “ on which 
the postage amounts to 25 cents or more.” 

Mr. HARDWICK, That is right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we are unable to hear on 
this side of the Chamber just what amendment has been pro- 

We are unable to learn, from the little talk the Senator 
from North Carolina is having with some of his colleagues on 
the other side of the Chamber, what the proposed amendment is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that I have proposed two amendments to that section. One 
of them is on page 71, line 10, to strike out the words “ weighing 
more than 4 ounces.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the next amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The next amendment is to insert after the 
word “post,” in line 11, the words “on which the postage 
amounts to 25 cents or more,” the effect being that there will be 
no tax imposed on a parcel-post package upon which the postage 
amounts to less than 25 cents. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of 
both of those amendments, although after the section is per- 
fected I shall move to strike it out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from Georgia in- 
tended to make that motion, and I was simply perfecting the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smm- 
MONS] will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 71, the first amendment is, in line 
10, to strike out the words “ weighing more than 4 ounces”; 
and in line 11, after the words “parcel post,“ to insert the 
words “on which the postage amounts to 25 cents or more.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment, which has been offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
section as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
mittee has not yet been agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am moving to disagree to it. I am op- 
posing the adoption of the amendment proposed by the commit- 
tee; in other words, I want to disagree to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think that motion would 
not properly come until after the committee amendments are 
disposed of, because the amendment now is—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I am opposed to agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee and to that proposition I am 
opposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the committee amendment was passed over. The amendments 
just adopted were to the committee amendment, The question 
now comes on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish first to perfect the 
amendment. Did I understand the Chair to announce that the 
amendments had been agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments to the 
amendment have been adopted. The question now is 6n the 
adoption of the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume the motion of the Senator from 


Georgia is now in order. 

Mr, HARDWICK, I am not making any motion, because the 
question comes automatically before the Senate on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Pardon me just a moment, in order that I 
may first state the proposal. To that proposition I am opposed, 
and I am asking now to be heard in opposition to the adoption 
of the committee amendment as amended. I now yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRADY. My understanding is that the Senator is sim- 
ply opposed to the adoption of. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am opposed to the adoption of the 
parcel-post amendment as an entirety. 

Mr. BRADY. ‘To the adoption of the amendment of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am opposed to the proposition to tax 
the parcel post of this country. 

Mr. BRADY. And on that question the Senator expects to 
address the Senate at this time? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. That is the idea. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and the committee on the amendments they have offered, 
because if this proposition is to go through, it certainly ought 
to go through in the form in which it now stands and not as 
originally suggested by the committee. I presume the committee 
had no intention to tax small parcel-post packages of the country 
weighing a little over 4 ounces, on which the charge amounts to 
5, 6, or 7 cents, or something like that, and on which this tax 
as originally suggested would have been as high as 22 per cent 
in some instances, according to the estimates of the department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that we did in 
our amendment exempt packages weighing less than 4 ounces, 
but it turns out that about 610,000,000 parcel packages weigh 
5 ounces or more, 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what I told the Senator 
when he first brought this proposal in here. Of course, the 
amendment he has now submitted is in accordance with the 
suggestion I then made, although, as I then said to the Sena- 
tor, as he will remember, I did not think that this action ought 
to be taken. I did not think we ought to put a stamp tax on 
one of the functions of this Government. I do not think that 
we ought to increase the parcel-post rates to the people of this 
country in any such indirect way. If we think, and are pre- 
pared to stand on the proposal, that the rates are too low on 
parcel-post matter, then we ought to raise them directly; but 
such a proposition, I submit, ought to come from the committee 
having jurisdiction of posta] matters, which has or can acquire 
full information with respect to these questions. The danger 
of this sort of proposition coming from other committees is 
immediately illustrated in this particular matter. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, which of course does not deal with 
these postal matters, presented a proposition which not one of 
them could have supported when they understood it and when 
it was explained to them; and I think that is a very good rea- 
son why proposals to increase parcel-post rates ought not to 
come from the Finance Committee of the Senate, even on a 

bill of this character. 

The department believes, and I think believes correctly, that 
that is not the way to increase parcel-post rates, if Congress 
wants to increase them. The department believes, and I think 
believes correctly, that if we want to increase the parcel-post 
rates in this country the question ought to go before the com- 
mittees haying jurisdiction of the subject matter, where hear- 
ings may be held and all parties in interest, including the de- 
partment, be heard on the merits of the proposition, and then 
increase the rates or decrease them, or do whatever else Con- 
gress pleases, after action by the appropriate committees with 
respect to the matter can be had. 

Now, the department submits to me this memorandum—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have just read this provision 
over and do not know exactly how it reads as now amended; 
but, as I understand, it puts a tax upon packages where the 
postage is 25 cents or over. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; it is a stamp tax paid by the 
man who sends the package, by the consignor ; but, of course, in 
order to avail himself of the governmental function at the rate 
fixed by law he must pay 1 cent more in the shape of a stamp 
tax to the Government for the service the Government renders 
him. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The thought I had in mind was 
that a person in a certain zone would pay the tax, while a per- 
son living in another zone would not; but, if it is paid by the 
sender, of course he pays the tax when the parcel goes into cer- 
tain zones, and does not pay the tax if it goes into other zones, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina to some extent obviates that, because in all 
cases, no matter how far the package goes, where the parcel- 
moet cree is as much as 25 cents, then the tax of 1 cent is 
exa š 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that; but is not 
me 1 charge, however, largely determined by the dis- 

nce 

Mr. HARDWICK. No matter how it is determined, whether 
by distance or weight—and both determine it—when the charge 
reaches 25 cents the stamp tax is imposed, and not until then. 
So that in one case the charge might be run up as high as 25 
cents by distance and in another case it might be run up as 
high as 25 cents by weight; but, no matter in which way it is 
run up to 25 cents, whenever it gets there, then this stamp tax 
of 1 cent would be imposed. Have I made it plain to the Sena- 
tor? That is as I understand it. 

Now, the department submits this memorandum: 


At the present time there are approximately 1,025,000,000 88 
handled each year on which the postage is approximately $72,000,000. 
ped, pieces ied 610,000,000 of these parcels weigh 5 ounces or more, 
and would be taxed 1 cent under the proposed revenue measure— 


Of course, that part of it has been remedied by the amend- 
ment which the Senator from North Carolina has proposed and 
to which the Senate has agreed; but this part of it is not 
changed— 
and at least 45,000,000 parcels would be taxed more than 1 cent, as 
the poraze would bein excess of 25 cents, 

The parcel post is on a different basis from that of the express com- 
panies use the entire vrofits arising from the Parcel Post Service, 
estimated to be $10,000,000 or more annually, are turned over to the 
Government. The Government, therefore, receives the entire profits 
from this service whereas it receives none from the express companies. 


The minimum charge for an express parcel is underst to be 25 cents, 
whereas under the proposed bill on a parcel sent by parcel post weighing 
5 ounces but less than 1 pound t ge may vary from 5 to 12 cents, 


he posta 
according to the zone to which Al „ and the burden would be the 
same as on a parcel sent by express where the charge is 25 cents. 

Of course, that has been met now by the amendment. 

In other words, it would be an increase of from 8 per cent to 20 per 
cent in the cost of the transportation of these smaller parcel-post 
packages, whereas it would be only 4 per cent on the minimum ex- 
press charge. 

A tax on parcel post simply adds an additional burden on the large 
number of persons who reside on the rural and star routes— 


Those living in the rural sections of the country— 


who have no other transportation facilities than the parcel post. To 
add an additional tax on these parcels on a service which is already 
netting the Government a handsome profit simply increases the burden 
on the farmer and residents of the rural communities and hinders to 
that extent the transportation of commodities between the producer 
and consumer, which every effort is being exerted at this time to 
increase, 

Mr. President, in addition to that, the Post Office Department 
has sent me a number of figures showing the details with respect 
to the parcel-post business, which I am going to ask permission 
to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, as part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, > 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Statement showing, by each unit of weight, the estimated number of 
parcels bearing por age of 25 cents or less mailed at ail post offices, 
together with the total postage collected and the weight in pounds, 
for the fiscal year 1917. 


[June 22, 1917.] 
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Statement showing, by each unit of weight, the estimated. number 
$ 3 1 of 


Statement showing, by each unit of weight, the estimated number of 
parcels — LAS postage of 25 cents or less, etc.—Continued. 


Weight. 
7 pounds 10, 244, 764 $1,306, 836 7178,30 pounds Pounds. 
‚—h— f H e rede sewesccescons „ „ „ ’ * “u 
8 pounds... 8, 231, 820 1,152, 036 65, 854,560 | 35 pounds 9240 22.80 180,5 
9 pounds. 5, 754, 624 869, 460 51,791,616 | 36 pounds 69; 540 25, 5% 2) 503, 440 
10 pounds.. 4, 770, 720 778, 176 47, 707, 200 | 37 pounds. 42,576 16,404 1,575,312 
11 pounds.. 2,617, 680 376, 224 28,794, 430 | 38 pounds. 45,252 17, 964 15719, 576 
JEn pm) „ avon | B oenas. 55 
H poa ——— aS 1,301, 304 224, 004 18,218,258 | 41 Pounds 32, 076 17031 1.482.016 
15 Pounds. 1, 033, 848 185, 928 15, 507,720 | 42 pounds. 29, 256 12,681 1, 228, 752 
16 pounds. . 1,017, 218 194, 640 16,275,458 | 43 pounds.. 25,244 11,004 1, 128, 492 
17 pounds... 740, 844 us 176 12, 594,348 | 44 pounds. 24,372 11,040 1, 072, 368 
28 Pomd s mmens 564, 180 117,758 10, 155,240 | 45 pounds.. 21,012 9, 768 945, 540 
29 pounds... 476, 388 103, 524 ag 46 pounds 24, 096 1, 364 1, 108, 416 
20 pounds. 396, 801 88, 944 , 936,080 f 47 pounds.. 20, 820 0,080 978, 540 
21 pounds. 392, 892 $3,312 8,250,732 | 48 pounds. 26, 640 344 1,278,720 
22 pounds. 87,308 so £20, 778 49 pounds.. 29,988 851 1.409, 412 
24 pounds. 28, 368 ~ 4,812 680, 532 3 d — 
25 pounds.. 23, 568 3, 998 589, 200 T 
26 pounds.. 21,192 3, 804 550, 992 
27 pounds. 16,572 2,976 447,444 
nee ae 1228 —.— n Mr. CURTIS. Does the department estimate the nmount of 
30 pounds... 15, 852 3,168 475,560 | tax that will be collected on packages the charge for the carry- 
31 pounds. 10, 534 2,112 328,104 | ing of which is 25 cents or more? * 
32 pounds. . a= ae 242 Mr. HARDWICK. No; they do not. 
34 pounds 7.704 1,692 261,936 Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, the Senator desires to dis- 
35 pounds.. — 22 pdt agree to the amendment reported by the committee? 
2 pound: 9 Ls 20 ] Mr. HARDWICK. I desire to disagree to that amendment. I 
38 pounds... 6,024 1.440 228,012 do not want to agree to the amendment proposed by the com- 
39 pounds. 4,524 1,080 176,436 | mittee. 
2 2158 ae 121.206 Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that 
poun .. - * 7 

r r coed erates En ob ae about 46,000,000 packages 
43 pounds. JJ ᷣͤ ͤ VT... Mr. HARDWICK. Forty-five million packages? 
4 — ng cones abe K 2 Mr. SMOOT. Nearly 46,000,000 packages will have to pay 
46 pounds... the tax. 
sie 
20 Pounds... .... -.. .-. -.-.. | for the service and 1 cent additional for each 25 cents or frac- 

Total tional part thereof over that charge. So on 45,000,000 packages 

S the 1 cent would amount to $450,000. 


Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator must remember the tax is 
not in all cases 1 cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that in many instances the 
tax will be a good deal more than that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think a safe estimate—just guessing 


Statement showing, cach unit of weight, the estimated number o 
mailed at all post offices, the postage collected, and the weight, 
n pounds, for the fiscal year 1917. 


[June 20, 1917.1 


Weight. now; this is merely my opinion; the department has not esti- 
mated that for me—would be about three-quarters of a million 
i dollars. 
6 En ENES AONA 97, 42, 020 $974,316 * 6, 089, 496 Mr. SMOOT. It would be more than that. 
2 ounces... 179, 397, 960 2, 280, 416 22,424, 738 Mr. HARDWICK. That is my guess. 
——_ gre 1, 056, 304 2 888, | Mr. SMOOT. I should think it would be all of that and per- 
5 f 17,101, 728 ” 899, 558 5,344,449 | haps a little more. 
5 ave gt re Mr. HARDWICK. It would be at least that. If it were only 
188 , 88 1 cent on each one of these 45,000,000 packages, it would be 
Seiso] 20 7 ms 5 $450,000, and 1 cent more for each additional 25 cents paid in- 
9, 952,920 G46, H4 , 220,572 | postal charges; so that I think it woul ree-fourths of a 
233 4 — 4,321,332 | million dollars or possibly a million dollars. I think that is not 
5,075,364 336, 492 4,123,800 | an excessive estimate of the amount that will be raised by this 
8, 433, 468 539, 724 7,379,280 | tax, which will be taken along the rural and star routes from the 
223 4 2 87261 pockets of the people in those communities, if this amendment 
111, 767, 484 9) 683, 628 223; 036, 634 | prevails. 
69, 580, 620 7,907,684 | 208,741,860 ur. BRADY. Mr. President 
1 5.888.851 297.40 _ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
22, 055, 620 4, 023, 364 132, 513, 120 Georgia yield to a Senator from Idaho? 
14, 923, 506 3, 060, 252 104, 465, 172 Mr. HARDWI I do. 
1788.88 ete 2 Mr. BRADY. I may say that I am in sympathy and in accord 
6,545, 983 1, 745, 863 65, 459,880 | with the Senator’s views on this matter. I have been wonder- 
4, 901, 820 22 53,929,020 | ing, however, whether the figures that be is asking to have 
2 708, 444 1 20, 4 35,183,772 | Printed in the Recorp would give me 5 that ve 3 
2, 333, 896 700, 776 $2,744,544 | to have given at this time, in view o e two amendmen’ 
1, 864, 588 653, 160 27,963,220 | that have been adopted? 
1.22854 420 . | Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so, because they were prin- 
961, 824 381, 108 17,312,832 | cipally gotten up to show how onerous this tax would be on 
mait rong 15,365,604 | these smaller parcel-post packages; but they will be very inter- 
302, 892 33, 312 8, 250,732 | esting to the Senate, and I think to the country, as showing the 
pen —— ore details of this business and = —— = . of ee 
i ? we are carrying; and since they had already m prepared a 
28.85 28 Hee considerable trouble and some expense, I thought it was best 
129864 4 7 725 05 to give the 17 5 hos 8 trance: shat ator the a : 
1 Mr. BRADY. My only thought was tha er the discussion 
205 2 see Semio we have had on the amendments, and the position that the 
119, 568 38, 448 FO Senator and I as well expect to take when we come to a vote, 
2775 — 2.489,47 | they might mislead the very people who ought to have correct 
60; 396 21; 192 1,993.068 | information on the subject, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. No; the figures show for themselves the 
basis upon which they are made up. If anybody should guess 
what is in them, he might be somewhat misled; but if you 
read them you are bound to understand them, and so is anybody 
else who reads them. 

Mr. BRADY. It is entirely satisfactory to me if it is to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Senators, that is the view of the 
department. I have read it to you in their own language. I 
want to indorse it heartily, and I want to ask the Senate to 

stand by it. I have always been opposed as a matter of prin- 
ciple, as the Senate knows, to too many governmental activities 
along business lines. The one exception that I have thought 
could be safely made and ought to be safely made to the 

proposition that the sole business of the Government was the 
governing business was the establishment and maintenance of 
a parcel post in connection with the rural routes of this coun- 
try and in order to serve the people who reside in the rural 
sections of this country. The reason is obvious. There is no 
reason growing out of necessity why we should have estab- 
lished a general parcel post at all for this country generally, 
because the great express companies serving the cities and towns 
of this country could have rendered and were rendering that 
service. 

If the objection was urged, as it was urged in this body and 
in the other House of Congress, that their rates were exces- 
sive or their practices were burdensome and oppressive, the an- 
swer was that we had exactly the same power to regulate their 
rates and to control their practices that we had with respect to 
the railroad companies, and that on the same principle that we 
control railroad rates and regulate railroad practices we had 
an equal right to control and regulate express rates and ex- 
press practices. So that I could see very little reason, when 
all this agitation was before the country, for the Government 
embarkation on a general parcel-post project; but I do think, 
and I have atways thought, that the fact was entirely different 
when it came to the rural sections of this country. There it is 
impossible for private business to discharge this function. There 
no adequate arrangement can be made by private business to 
furnish this service. Not only that, but everywhere throughout 
the rural sections of the country the Government already had 
mail routes that were being operated day after day among these 
people and carrying the mail to them. How easy, how practi- 
cable, and how sensible, therefore, it was to provide that these 
same facilities that the Government already had should be used 
to give to these people who resided in the rural sections of our 
Republic this necessary and proper service. 

The Congress did it, but the result has been, from a practical 
standpoint, at least, disappointing up to date. Taking the rural 
routes of the United States as a whole, Mr. President, the figures 
show that the people from the country have sent on an average 
one parcel per day on each route in the United States, and no 
more, and that the people from the towns and cities where these 
routes originate have only sent an average of eight parcels per 
day out to the country from these cities and towns. In other 
words, the rural parcel post has not been utilized to the extent 
that it ought to be, nor to the extent that it is destined to be in 
the development of this great service. 

I do not see the reason, the desirability, or the justice of bur- 
dening this service—because, just as the department says, that 
is where this service goes, to the rural communities, along the 
star routes and rural routes, in the main—with a stamp tax be- 
cause the express companies may have to pay some sort of a tax 
under this bill. You can handle that in a perfectly easy way. 
If your anxiety is to take care of the express companies, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can reduce their rates. If 
their rates are too high when this stamp tax is added to them, 
they can be lowered; but in my opinion, Mr. President, ‘there is 
no reason why you should tax a Government service, or tax 
people before they are allowed to use a great public service that 
the Government affords them. 

I think the department is right. I believe we would make a 
great mistake to do this at all; and, although in the form that 
it is now proposed it would be vastly less injurious than it 
would have been as originally suggested, yet in my judgment 
it ought not to be done at all. I sympathize with the views of the 
department and hope the Senate will not agree to the n 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I heartily approve of the amend: 
ments that have been adopted to the committee amendment. I 
want to say tq the Senators that this amendment was discussed 
in the Finance Committee for two or three days before it was 
adopted. The fact was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that by the imposition of a tax upon all express pack- 


ages, that are carried in direct competition with the Parcel 


Post System, if there were not a tax imposed upon the parcel- 
post packages there would be a discrimination against the ex- 
press companies of this country. 

I take it for granted that every Senator knows the financial 
condition of the express companies of the United States to-day. 
Some are struggling for existence since the establishment of 
the parcel post, and if we now discriminate against the ex- 
press companies by imposing upon them a tax, or imposing upon 
the individual that uses the express company for transportation 
a tax as provided in this bill, and do not impose a similar tax 
upon the parcel post, the discrimination between the two trans- 
portation agencies will be even greater than it is to-day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why cous not that situation be met by 
lowering the express rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator now. I was going 
to come to that later, but I might as well do it now. 

The committee looked at it in this way, Mr. President: This 
bill is a temporary measure. If the war ceases within a year, 
this bill will cease to be in effect shortly after that period, and 
the tax that will be imposed upon the express companies, and 
also the tax that will be imposed upon the parcel-post pack- 
ages as provided in the bill, will cease. That being the case, 
the committee thought that it was unfair in this revenue bill to 
undertake to increase the parcel-post rates. In fact, I want 
to say that, as far as I am personally concerned, I am not in 
favor of increasing the rates of the parcel- post; but I do believe, 
in justice to the express companies, that there ought to be an 
equalization between the two. The committee took that posi- 
tion, and I believe that they are right. 

The department, in its statement to the committee, does not 
distinguish between a postal rate and a tax on the transporta- 
ion of goods, just the same as the Senator from Idaho yesterday 
did not distinguish between an excise tax upon a $500 auto- 
mobile and the imposition of a regular tax upon property. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
increase in burden, spoken of by the Senator from Georgia, to 
the shippers along the rural routes of the country is very small 
indeed. In the statement by the department showing by each 
unit of weight the estimated number of parcels mailed at all 
post offices, the postage collected, and the weight in pounds for 
the fiscal year 1917, it is shown that under this provision as 
amended there will be collected about $2,000,000. The total 
number of packages was 1,024,362,744, and the postage upon 
those parcels amounted to $71,908,380. One cent upon a pack- 
age of 25 cents, as imposed in this bill, would be a rate of 4 
per cent; and to take off the packages down to 10 ounces, as is 
shown here by the statement, would leave a postal revenue 
under the Parcel Post System of about $50,000,000; and 4 per 
cent on the $50,000,000 would, of course, be $2,000,000, which I 
estimate will be received under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. President, the number of packages on which more than 25 
cents is charged are mostly shipped between cities, and not 
from rural routes or country districts. If this tax of 1 cent 
is imposed, which will equalize the burden between the express 
companies and the parcels post, and which is only temporary, it 
is to be paid mostly by the shippers from city to city. In fact, 
the great bulk of it will come from that source; and it does 
seem to me that no one ought to complain during these war 
times, when we have to raise so much money, of placing a 1-cent 
stamp upon a package upon which the charges will amount to 
not less than 25 cents. ] 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 3 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator just made the statement that 
these packages which pay more than 25 cents are for the most 
part packages shipped from the cities. Is it generally under- 
stood that the larger shipments by parcels post are made in 
the same way? . 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; all over the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, let me interrupt the Sena- 
tor. I do not think that is a fact. The Senator wants to be 
accurate, I know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do want to be accurate; and I will say this, 
Mr. President, that all of the testimony presented to the com- 
mittee upon that very question showed that the greater num- 
ber of packages originated in the cities and went from city to 


city. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The trouble is, if the Senator will yield 
again right there, that the Senator did not even hear the Post 
Office Department people about this thing. I de not know 
whom he heard except the express company people. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is unfair for the Senator to 
say that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, all right. Maybe you did not hear 
them. I do not know whether you did or not, I thought you 
did, because they came to see me and I sent them to the 
Finance Committee and told them that they would have to come 


to, see you, so I suppose they saw the Finance Committee, did | 


they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. A number of them called at my affice. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I say they came before the commit- 
tee, did they not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair suggests that 
orderly procedure would require Senators to address the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Each time I ask a question, Mr. Presi- 
dent? The Senator yielded, I thought, and I thonght I ad- 
dressed the Chair the first time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yielded to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And I am pursuing a colloquy now. If 
the Senator will yield just a little further, the Post Office De- 
partment says, and says it in this statement that I have read, 
that the burden of this tax will fall on the country people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement the Senator read 
was based upon the amendment as it was reported to the Sen- 
ate. I have a copy of the statement that the Senator has read 
from the Post Office Department. This statement was sent to 
the committee; and I also have the figures, I suppose, that the 
Senator himself presented, because these are the official figures 
from the Post Office Department, and it was from that source 
that I received my information. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 


Mr. HARDWICK. Not only that, since we have said so 
much about what the Post Office Department has said, but the 
fact is that even in sending those figures to the Finance Com- 
them to me, the Post Office Department 
a letter addressed to your chairman, in 


this section ought not to be adopted at all, in their judgment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I 
that the Post Office Department claimed that 
8 Of course, the 


its competitors. All 
in which it is interested. I 
the Post Office t 


for carrying which is 25 
Mr HARDWICK. Mr. 

ator, if he will yield to me 

criticized the department just a little—and I 

that; it is the right of any Senator to do it—that 

Department has no interest in 

millions of people of the United States, the publie interest. 
Mr. SMOOT. Nor has the Finance Committee any other in- 


terest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; but the express companies have a 
different interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we are not considering the interest of 
the express companies alone. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I thought you were. 

Mr. SMOOT. We considered the business interests of the 
country in general and the people in particular. The commit- 
tee took into consideration all of the circumstances surround- 
ing the case, and so it has in the case of all of the taxes im- 
posed in this bill, and so it will have to do in the case of all of 
the taxes that may be imposed upon the people of the United 
States hereafter; and I want to say to the Senator that there 
will be a great many of them. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator's statement that the larger 
packages were shipped between cities rather startled me. I 
have been in Congress for some years, and the demand for an 
increased weight to be sent by parcel post has always come from 
the country, from the rural districts. Now, I do not know but 
that the. Senator has given it more thought than I have. I 
know that he is generally accurate in his statements. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to remember that I 
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stated that the greater number of packages were sent in that 
way. There is no question but that the rural districts send 
large-size packages and would perhaps send greater weights if 


the law would permit them to do so, but I am speaking now of 
the number of such packages that are shipped. 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr, GRONNA. Did the committee take into consideration 
the fact that the only means of transportation the rural districts 
have is the pareel post? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. If a stamp tax is imposed, of course the sender 
has to pay that tax. The same is true if it is sent by express. 
In either case the sender pays the tax. But may it not have 
this effect: If we impose a tax which I believe is onerous in this 
case, and compel the people out in the country to have these 
stamps and put them on the packages before they can be sent, 
does not the Senator think it may lead to disturbance of busi- 
ness, so that there will be less business transacted, and instead 
of the Government making $10,000,000 profit, as said by the 
Senator from Georgia, there may be a great deal less business, 
and instead of getting revenue from the transportation through 
parcel post we may sustain a loss? I think that aught to be 
taken into consideration. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the bill there is imporsd 
a I-cent tax upon packages of express companies. Now, we 
propose to treat the parcel-post packages just the same as we 
do with the express packages. A tax of 1 cent upon 25 cents is 
never gaing to reduce the number of shipments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. There will be trouble in getting stamps. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota suggests 
that there will be trouble in getting stamps. No; as the stamps 
will be for sale at every post office in the United States, there 
will be no trouble whatever in getting stamps any more than 
there would be trouble in getting a stamp to send a letter. I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to suggest to the senater that a 
stamp tax is always troublesome and always has a tendency to 
reduce the volume of business, because the people do not like to 
fool with it. The Senator from North Dakota IMr. Gronna] 
made a very sensible suggestion. He said “ You may hurt the 
revenue from this tax more than you will get from this vexatious 
annoying stamp tax.” Besides that, while it is true there is a 
competitive condition between the express companies and the 
parcel post on husiness between the cities and tewns of the 
country, and I can see how the Senator’s argument to some ex- 
tent rests on that basis, yet in your effort to handle that situa- 
tion you put the same burden on the country people residing 
along the rural routes and the star routes, where there is no 
competition and where they must use the Government service; 
where there is ne express company to do business with. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the tax is a fair one let it fall where it will. 
I can not see but what it is a fair tax. If we imposed a tax 
upon one transportation agency and did not upon the other, 
then, the very suggestion the Senator made would be to drive 
the business from the concerns upen which we imposed a tax 
to one that there is no tax imposed upon, and that I think is un- 
fair. The committe had that in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah one or 
two questions. The first one is whether it is not absolutely 
fair to say that this is a tax on transportation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does it not follow always that the transpor- 
tation in the end is paid by the consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it; and in this amendment 
I will say to the Senator we provide that this tax shall be paid 
by the consignor. 

Mr. NORRIS. But in the end the consumer pays it. That 
is true of all transportation, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that we impose a tax upon transportation 
over every railroad by a tax on every pound of freight shipped 
and tleket sold by a railroad in the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is more than one difference between the 
express companies and the Government. In the first place, the 
Government through its parcel post does business anil is ready 
to do business between the country and cities and between dif- 
ferent cities, while the express companies are not equipped and 
do not pretend to cover the same ground the parcel post does. 
Even if the Senator’s arguments were good, it only applies in 
part to the parcel post. Is not that true? 
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Mr. SMOOT. There are places in the United States 

Mr. NORRIS. Are there not thousands of them 

Mr. SMOOT. There are places in the United States where 
the parcel post is taken advantage of that the express companies 
do not reach. No one questions that. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the express companies did cover the whole 
ground then, I can not see why that argument would not be 
sound. and why, if they were doing the right kind of business, 
it would not be necessary to have a parcel post, but we ought 
not to injure the parcel post. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not going to injure the business of the 
parcel post by this 1-cent tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think that the incon- 
venience as well as the cost will reduce business? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. I will say to the Senator, it is 
so small that I do not believe that it will ever interfere with 
the parcel post, and certainly not amount to anything in the loss 
of revenue. The charges in the parcel post are so low now 
that people are taking advantage of it, as they ought to do, and 
the mere imposition of 4 per cent increase on the charges is 
never going to interfere with the amount of business by the 
parcel post, in my opinion. 

Mr. President. there is just one other suggestion that I want 
to submit and then I will close. The Government of the United 
States gets every cent of the money that is paid for the tax upon 
parcel post. It goes into the Treasury of the United States. 
Therefore it seems to me that it would have been unwise for the 
committee to undertake at this time in this temporary revenue 
measure to impose higher rates on parcel-post packages, Again, 
the increase is so small by the imposition of the 1-cent tax that 
it would have been almost impossible to impose an equivalent 
increase on each zone rate so that it could have been collected. 
In some cases it would have amounted to only about one twenty- 
fifth of 1 cent and that is a pretty small amount to collect on 
small charges. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I dislike to disturb the Senator again 

Mr. SMOOT. It is no disturbance. 

Mr. GRONNA. But I think I should call the attention of the 
Senator to this instance: When we placed a stamp tax on 
checks, for instance, it seriously affected the banking business. 
Deposits were withdrawn to such an extent that the bankers be- 
came alarmed, and they had to borrow very largely. It was not 
because the stamp tax was excessive at all; it was the trouble 
and annoyance to which the people were put. The Senator 
knows that that will be true of the parcel post which was true 
of the stamp on bank checks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know at the time the tax was imposed upon 
bank checks it did have a bad effect upon country banks, but it 
seems to me that is an entirely different proposition. The people 
who deposited their money in a bank were entitled to every cent 
of the money so deposited, and the small depositor objected to 
the tax, and in many cases withdrew his money rather than 
pay it. There is a provision in this bill imposing a tax of 1 cent 
upon every check issued, no matter what the value of it may be, 
which I shall oppose. 

So, Mr. President, it did seem to the committee that the 
amendment as amended, equalizing the charge between the ex- 
press companies and the parcel post, and imposing no tax what- 
ever on parcel-post packages the charge on which is less than 25 
cents, is a fair and just imposition of a tax, and I sincerely hope 
the committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to me this tax, although small, 
is unjustifiable and can not be justified on any ground that in 
my judgment is reasonable, or at least none that I have so far 
heard. Briefly stated, it is a tax on transportation. Every man, 
woman, and child is interested in the cost of transportation. 
It goes into everything that we eat and drink and wear and use. 
Although the tax in the first place is paid by the shipper, it is 
included in the charge that the consumer has to pay when he 
gets the goods. It is a consumers’ tax. I concede that there 
may come a time, even in this war, when it will be necessary to 
increase the tax on consumption. I do not believe it has come 
yet. It never ought to come when an increase should be put 
upon consumption of the necessaries of life until every income 
and every profit above a fair living has been taxed and taken 
by the Government. We have almost reached the limit in the 
high cost of living. We have absolutely done so as to some 
classes of people, and now we propose indirectly—it is hardly 
indirectly—to increase the tax. It is in effect a direct increase 
of the cost of transportation through the medium of the parcel 
post. 
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Yesterday we had before the Senate a provision that would 
have raised, the committee said, $6,000,000 by a tax on inherit- 
ances, mostly raised on large inheritances running into the 
millions, where those who received them had made no effort to 
get them, where the men who had accumulated them and were 
entitled to them had passed away. So that would have been 
collected without any hardship on anybody. One of the reasons 
given yesterday for striking that out of the bill by the committee 
was that it was insignificant and small and would only raise 
$6,000,000. Here we have a provision to-day that the committee 
says will raise $2,000,000, although I doubt that very much. 

Mr. HARDWICK. One million dollars, I think. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator from Utah, repre- 
senting the committee, to say that it would raise $2,000,000. 
I do not think it would, but I am taking his argument for it— 
I think he is mistaken about it—that because it is only small 
and will only be a little bit we had better tack it on. It is to 
be paid in pennies by the consumers of the country. When the 
amount is going to be $6,000,000 and be paid by the wealth of the 
country you want to strike it out because it will not raise much 
revenue, If it raises $2,000,000 and is going to be paid in pennies 
by the poor, put it in because the burden is light and they will 
not notice it. 

Mr. President, the report of the Post Office Department given 
here to-day in this debate shows that a profit has resulted to the 
department in the parcel-post business of $10,000,000, I believe. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia whether that is 
right? Will the Senator from Georgia give me his attention? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was it $10,000,000 the Post Office Department 
said was the profit from the parcel post? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; $10,000,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is true that this money goes to the Govern- 


ment. Any tax less the expense would go to the Government. 


But if the parcel post is making a profit of $10,000,000, instead 
of increasing the rates, if we do anything with them, we ought to 
reduce them. It was never the intention for the Government to 
make a profit out of its business, although I always contended 
that we ought to charge enough so that there would be no 
deficit. However, if there is to be a change, if we are making a 
profit now of $10,000,000, this proposition, if the Senator from 
Utah is right, will mean that we will make a profit after it is 
agreed to of $12,000,000. - That is going in the wrong direction. 
If we want to satisfy the millions of our citizens wno wish to 
get an opportunity to reduce the cost of living, we ought to re- 
duce the profit instead of increasing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully agree with the Senator that it would 
be going in the wrong direction if it were not for war condi- 
tions and if we did not have to raise billions of dollars for the 

of paying the expenses of the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I said a few moments ago, there might 
come a time when I would favor even this kind of a proposition. 
I am in favor of carrying on the war to the utmost of our abil- 
ity and to take the last dollar if necessary, but before I would 
increase the cost of living, already mounted sky-high, already so 
high that men and women and children are suffering on account 
of it—before I would raise it any higher I would want to tax 
every dollar of profit that there is in incomes or profits. Until 
we do that, in my judgment, we are not called upon to levy 
taxes upon consumption. 

This is only one item in the bill that, it seems to me, is ob- 
jectionable on that ground, and while the item itself is small 
there are dozens of others likewise small that in the aggregate 
amount to a good deal. 

The Senator from Utah defends it on the ground that we 
ought to levy this tax in order to be fair to the express com- 
panies. If the Government was going into the express business 
like a business man for profit, I would give a good deal of con- 
sideration to that argument, but why did the Government go 
into the parcel-post business? Mainly because of the cry that 
came up from nearly all the people against the exorbitant, 
charges and regulations of express companies. The Govern- 
ment went into the parcel-post business, and one of the objects 
was to regulate the express business. Of course the parcel- 
post business is an express business. But another reason why 
the Government went into it was because the express companies 
were covering the country wherever there was a profit. I say 
this without any faultfinding with the express companies. It 
was a business proposition with them, They covered the country 
wherever it was profitable and wherever it was not profitable, 
through the rural districts, and they could not make money out 
of it, they stayed out of the business. The Government going 
into it had to treat all its people alike and make the rate the 
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same for all. It covers the entire country, both the profitable 
part and the unprofitable part. So the Government is doing a 
work that the express companies had never done and never 
attempted to do, and I presume never would do. 

It seems to me that that is something we ought to take into 
consideration before we undertake to tax the consumers of the 
country in order to keep the express companies in business, If 
the express companies had done the work that the parcel post 
is doing and is destined to do, I presume we never would have 
had any agitation for a parcel post, and. now since the Govern- 
ment has gone into it and has, as I understand the report from 
the Post Office Department, made a success of it, it is proposed 
here to tax it, because if we do not tax it its competition will 
be ruinous to the express companies. 

Mr. President, personally I never saw any use in our trans- 
portation system by express companies, unless they had gone 
out farther into the field than they did go. Confining themselves 
as they did and as they do mainly and principally to operation 
along railroad lines, it has always seemed to me as though there 
was no excuse for their existence. The express company is 
simply an organization within another organization, increas- 
ing overhead expenses and doing what the organization of the 
railroad company ought to do without the interposition of an- 
other inside corporation such as the express companies. 

So while I have no doubt that any of the express companies, 
even if they went out of business, would suffer, for they made 
ample money dt least up to the time the Government went into 
the business, if the Government can do the business even at a 
profit to the Government, and we must increase that profit to 
the Government and likewise the burden on the people who 
utilize the parcel post in order to keep the express companies 
profitable and alive, it seems to me it would be better and would 
not be more than fair that the express companies should go out 

_ of business and let the Government handle it all through the 
means of the parcel post. 3 

The Senator from Utah says—and ï think it is true, and I 
have no particular interest in the controversy as to where the 
bulk of this business is done—that a great deal of the pareel- 
post business is done between the different cities of the country. 
I have been interested in the figures given by the Senator from 
Georgia showing the comparatively small amount—I think the 
rather disappointing amount—of ihat business which has been 
done in the rural districts. To my mind it is immaterial 
whether this business is done in the rural districts or between 
citizens of the cities; it is entitled to the same consideration 
at the hands of Congress. The justice of the proposition, it 
seems to me, is not decided by whether the business is done in 
the country or between the inhabitants of different cities. 

It is conceded that the present rates are profitable to the Gov- 
ernment, or at least I have not heard that statement disputed. 
I have no personal knowledge as to the matter; I am taking the 
figures of the department, which I think ought to know, and 
probably do know. It is profitable now; but every cent of it is 
paid by the consumers of the country; and whenever you tax 
that business you increase the burden of the consumer, and you 
increase to that extent the present high cost of living. If this 
tax will produce a revenue of $2,000,000 to the Treasury of the 
United States, it simply means that the already overburdened 
common people of the country are going to pay $2,000,000 more 
to live. I can not make anything else out of it. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that the amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
is opposed to this amendment because it is a tax upon con- 

*sumers. I should like to have the Senator from Nebraska or 
any other Scnator or any other man upon the face of the earth 
give me a single instance in which a tax can be levied that will 
not ultimately be a tax upon the consumer, If this awful tax, 
this exorbitant tax of one penny, ought not to be put upon the 
shoulders of the consumer, then I should like to ask what tax 
can be levied which would not be in the end at least as ex- 
orbitant upon the consumer? 

The Senator from Nebraska says that this 1 cent will be 
charged by the business men to the person who receives the 
package. That is absolutely true. If 26 cents is charged where 
now only 25 cents is charged, the consumer will pay that extra 
penny; that is true; no man can deny it; but has it occurred 
to the Senator, Mr. President, that when Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. put a 2-cent stamp on a letter acknowledging the receipt of 
payment or answering the question of a customer that 2 cents 
is charged to its customers in general? If Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
pay to the Government of the United States $200,000 in postage 
stamps every year, does anyone contend that that $200,000 is 
not charged to the consumers of the products that are sent by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. to those consumers? Would the Senator 
from Nebraska, Mr. President, then ask that we should not 
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require the payment of 2 cents’ postage upon such letters for- 


‘warding receipts and conveying information to the customer 


because it is a tax upon the customer, and, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment ought to carry such postal matter free and not charge 
it to the customer; that it ought never to impose a tax on any 
parcel-post packages above what the service absolutely costs 
the Government, because whatever these big concerns pay they 
charge back directly or indirectly, to the consumer? 

If we are to attempt to levy a tax for war purposes, every 
penny of which will not come back upon the consumer—if we 
are to avoid that dire result—then, Mr. President, we had better 
give up the attempt to raise any money whatever from taxation, 
We tax whisky and beer and liquors of all kinds—we levy heavy 
taxes on them—but does anyone believe that the tax is paid by 
the brewer or the distiller and is not charged back to the con- 
sumer? Can you imagine any tax upon any character of busi- 
ness that will not ultimately reach the consumer? I call atten- 
tion to this fact, Mr, President, because there has been so much 
said in regard to taxes that will fall upon the shoulders of the 
consumer. ; E 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. , 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
North Dakota express that sound faith; but I want to remind 
him just here that it is perfectly applicable to tariff taxes as 
well as to all others. ; . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Generally, yes. In some cases it is ap- 
plicable to tariff taxes and in some cases it is not. I could go 
into the tariff question and show the difference, where in some 
cases the tax would be paid by the consumer and in other cases 
would not be so paid, depending upon whether there was or was 
not any competition in the. home market on the particular ar- 
ticle; but that is a big subject and it is unnecessary to be dis- 
cussed in relation to this tax, which is not a tariff tax. 

I do not believe that the American public are going to com- 
plain about a penny being put on the bill for a package that 
may be worth $20. I do not believe they are going to complain 
if we add another penny to the postage rates on first-class postal 
matter. For the individual it is extremely light, and yet in the 
sum total it amounts to a great deal and will assist very ma- 
terially in raising the revenue which is required. 

So, Mr. President, I want to insist that we can not levy a tax 
that will not fall upon the shoulders of the consumer in some 
form, and whether it be done directly or indirectly the final re- 
sult will be always the same—the consumer will pay it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee as amended. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
I will inquire if he has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
has not voted. 

Mr. KNOX. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I 2 
general pair with the senior Senator from Color. 1 . 
THOMAS]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator frui W 
York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have n gen- 
eral pair with tle senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Savutssury’s name 
was called). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when the name oi Mr. Smrrx of Georgia was 
called). I have a general pair with the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. SmirH], who is on the committee with me, and as he would 
vote as I have already voted, in the affirmative, I allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. I understand he has not voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
has not voted. é 

Mr. TOWN.SSND. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when the name of Mr, WEEKs was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WEExs] is absent from the city. He has a general 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. If present, 
my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in -the affirmative). 
I have already voted, but I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ssara], who has not voted. I am 
informed, however, that if the Senater from Maryland were 
present he would vote as I have voted. Therefore I allow my 
vote to stand. ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Thave n general pair with the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having veted in the affirmative). My 
general pair, the junier Senater frem Delaware [Mr. Worcorrl. 
not being present, I 2 my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. V 
Ghee how omen „ GALIINGER], who is absent. 
Therefore I withhold my 90 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Molæan], whe is necessarily absent. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sara] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the seniọr Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Fart]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] and vote“ nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. my pair with the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort], to the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHAFRoTH] and vote yea. 

Mr. CURTIS. I haye been requested to 55 the follow- 
ing pairs: - 

F IMr. Fexnarp] with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from West Virginia IMr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Turman]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Air. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLAMS]. - 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. New 
> Knox 1 Smith. Mich. 

Brou Lodge tman Smith, S. C. 
Dillingham McCumber Pi Smoot 
Kale Me ony —— Thompson 

e ers u 
Harding Nasen Sherman Underwood 

NAYS—27 
Gronna 23 Sheppard 
Borah La Follette Shields 
Brady Hasting McKellar — 
Chamberlain Cal. McNary Suth 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norris Trammell 
Frelinghuysen K ick Po r Vardaman 
Kenyon 
NOT VOTING—4L 

Bankhead Hitchcock Owen ‘Townsend 
Calder Hollis Penrose 
Colt Hughes Phelan Walsh 

Iberson James Robinson Warren 

mins Johnson, S. Dak. froth Watson 

Fall Kellogg , Ariz. Weeks 
Fernald K ith, Ga. 
Fletcher Smith, Md. Wolcott 
France McLean Stone 
Gallinger Newlands Thomas 
Gof Overman 


So the amendment of the committee as amended was agreed 


to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall 
reserve this question for a separate vote in the Senate, and 
shall ask a separate vote in the Senate when we have a good 
attendance of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that we may take up 
now the paragraph on page 76 dealing with bank checks. 

The SECRETARY. On page 76, after line 3, the committee pro- 
poses to insert the following: 

7. Bank check, draft, or certificate of deposit not drawing interes’ 
or order for the so payme — aay = — es drawn upon or _ 
po ae cm at D one ASAHI 1 cent. ceed cal 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment prepesed by the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I move to strike out the word 
„check“ on line 4. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Stcrerary. On page 76, line 4, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “check” and the comma following it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kansas a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I am in entire accord with the Sena- 
tor if the amendment will have the effect evidently intended; 
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payment of any sum of money,” so that if checks were not 
specifically mentioned would they not, in fact, be included by 
the language that follows? 


Mr. SM 


tee amendment, and this will accomplish the purpose I desire. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the com- 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as stated a moment ago, I with- 
drew the amendment on the theory that we could defeat the 
whole committee amendment, and we would accomplish what 


desire Š 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will insist upon his 
amendment. I am against the whole amendment, as far as 
that is concerned; but in the case of bank checks, we know how 
disagreeable it was to the small depositor during the Spanish- 
War. Thé large depositor does not care much about 
but it is the small depositors that feel it. They take their 
ney out of the channels of trade when it ought to go into the 
You might as well tax me for putting my 
and taking it out. The 
thout getting any — from the bank. 
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money; and you ought not to make him pay this tax of 1 cent 
Just to take his money out of the bank. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; and in the committee, when this item was 


i utterly 
drafts or certificates of deposit. 


while undertaking this splendid piece of 
work, never charged in any way for the check books that they 
issued to the depositor or for any service they might render in 
assisting the depositor by way of exchange or otherwise: Small 
banks have been established in towns of as low as 500 popula- 
tion. To-day, where there were only 2 or 3 banks in some of 
the Western States in former years, we find as high as 20 or 30 
banks in counties alone. There is hardly a town with a popula- 
tion of over 500 people now but that has its local bank. There 
are small places of two or three thousand people that have two 
banks, and this system has been built up by encouraging the 
people of those small places to save their money and put it in a 
safe place. The untold hundreds of millions of dollars that 
used to be put in boxes and chests at home are now in circula- 
tion through the banks and are necessary for the expansion of 
the business of the Nation. If we undertake now to impose a 
tax upon every check, whether it be for a dollar or whether it 
be for $10,000,000, it will only have a tendeficy to interfere with 
the splendid work that has been accomplished by bringing into 
circulation the money that in the past has been held out of 
circulation. It is for that reason that I am opposed to this 
provision. 

I do not know that it makes very much difference to banks 
that charge, for every deposit that is under $100, so much per 
month, Checks issued upen such banks are generally for large 
amounts. In the great cities of this country, if you compare 
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the amount of business handled with the amount of business in 
the little banks, and then compare the amount of checks for that 
business in the large banks with the amount in the little banks, 
I will guarantee that there are 100 checks issued on the small 
bank where there is one.issued on the large banks of the 
country. Therefore it is an unjust tax, and I sincerely hope 
the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I hope the committee 
amendment will not prevail. We have been through one experi- 
ence with a tax on bank checks. The tax was vexatious and 
troublesome and annoying, and hardly paid the cost of collec- 
tion. I do not know, and I do not undertake to state, the exact 
results financially, but there was no considerable amount of 
money realized. I do not think the indirect injury we will do 
to the business of this country through the withdrawals that we 
may cause from banks in this country will possibly be compen- 
sated by any small amount of money that we might raise by 
the imposition of this tax. It would not be so hard on rich 

people who draw large checks and who would care nothing for 
the small amount of the tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, while the Senator is talking 
on this subject, I want to give an example of what occurred in 
the days when we had this tax during the Spanish War. Depos- 
itors took their money out of the bank and put it in an iron 
box, and put the iron box in the vault, and took out their cash 
from time to time. Instead of letting the money go into the 
bank, and thus into the channels of trade, they took the money 
and put it in their boxes in the bank, and took it out them- 
selves, instead of issuing a check for it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. 

Mr. STONE. ‘Where did that occur? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Why, it occurred in North Carolina, and in 

_ every other State in the United States. 


Mr. SMOOT. Why, of course. 

Mr. STONE. No; it did not. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. It occurred in Missouri. It was a common 
thing. : 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, that is likely to occur in 
most places where there are small bank accounts and small 


deposits. Of course, it will have no effect on large accounts 
and on rich men; but the people who have very small bank 
accounts, and pay their small bills with small checks, will be 
very much affected by this sort of a tax. After all it is the 
great aggregate of those small people who make the sum total 
of the Nation’s banking capital. There are so many more of 
them that they mount up when you consider them in the aggre- 
gate. 

Mr, President, I can not see, to save my life, why we can not 
give the bankers of this country some credit for patriotism and 
common sense; and I do not know a single banker in my State, 
from the biggest one in it to the smallest one, who has not pro- 
tested against this tax, although it does not- come out of him, 
because they say, every one of them, that it is unwise and un- 
sound business policy, and has a tendency to keep people from 
taking their money to the banks and using the banks. 

I believe that indirectly this tax will do this country a vast 
sight of harm, that will more than balance any good that might 
come from it, or any amount of revenue that we might raise by 
it. I think it is annoying, provoking, and irritating. I do not 
think the amount of money that we are likely to raise from it 
will compensate either for the indirect injury that may flow 
from it or for the nagging of the people by any such useless tax 
as this. Therefore, I hope the Senate will strike it out, and not 
agree to the committee’s proposal. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was one of the members of 
the committee who voted for this tax on bank checks. We 
used the stamp tax on bank checks in the Civil War and we 
used it in the Spanish War. It seemed to me that it was a tax 
easy of collection, inexpensive to collect, and one that fell only 
on people who had money, because they all had bank accounts. 
The amount in each case is very small. 

With the argument that there are large classes of people in 
this country who should pay no taxes at all I have no sympathy, 
for I think that under a democracy everybody should pay his 
share, if it is only a few cents a year, just as I believe that 
those who have the most and make large profits should pay 
enormous taxes if necessary; but I do not believe it is a sound 
democratic principle to say that a tax must not be laid because 
there are a great many voters who will have to pay it. 

The argument made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] is a much more important argument, and that is that it 
would tend to decrease the habit of placing small deposits in 
banks. It is very desirable, of course, I fully admit, that we 


should encourage in every way taking money from private 
hoards or private places and putting it in banks and getting it 
into circulation. It encourages thrift and is an aid to busi- 
ness; but I can not believe that this would have any very large 
effect in that direction. It is so trifling in amount in each case 
that I do not believe that it would have much effect in that way. 
It is the only tax in this bill about which I have had many 
letters urging its imposition—not from banks, of course, but 
from people generally, 

I have always felt, as I say, that this is a fair tax, and I‘am 
unable to see that it is not a reasonable tax, which would fall 
on people who are entirely able to pay it; and I do not belieye 


that the danger of withdrawals—which would be a serious one 


if it were real—has much weight. I do not think it would effect 
withdrawals. If it should cause withdrawals of large amaunts 
from small banks and injure the small banks, I admit that that 
would be a very serious objection, because I suppose that many 
of the banks are so small that to pay the stamp tax them- 
selves would be a serious burden; but it appears to me now, 
as it did in the committee, that it is a reasonable method of 
2505 money. It is estimated that it will raise about 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, when the stamp tax was in existence before, if it 
ever caused the withdrawal of money from banks? 

Mr. LODGE. I heard it said, at the time of the repeal of 
the stamp tax after the Spanish War, that the country banks 
were against it because they thought it led to some withdraw- 
als. I think the habit of using bank checks is much more 
deeply fixed now than it was then, however, and I do not be- 
lieve, as I say, that it would cause any serious withdrawals. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] that the citizens of this country 
ought to pay some tax; but I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts overlooks the fact that this is a flat rate and that the 
man who is able to draw a check for a million dollars pays the 
same amount that is paid by the man who draws a check for 
a dollar or less; so it can not be said to be a just tax. 

It is undoubtedly true, as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] has stated, that to impose a tax upon the people 
of small means, the people who necessarily do not have to de- 
posit their money in banks because they have no business, 
would be burdensome to them, and it would discourage deposit- 
ing money in banks. Of course, any man who knows any- 
thing about banking, at least in a small way, knows that that 
is true. But more than that, Mr. President, the greatest ob- 
jection I have to this tax is that it discourages thrift. It dis- 
courages the man of small means from saving his money and 
putting it where it ought to be, in the bank, and getting it into 
circulation, Instead of putting their money into banks they 
will put it into stockings and it will be lost, or they will squan- 
der it in some way. There is nothing, I believe, that will en- 
courage this more than to induce and invite the people to de- 
posit their money in some place where it will pay. We know 
that by encouraging the people of limited means to deposit 
their money in commercial banks or postal savings banks it 
has been one of the greatest means to encourage trade. 

That is my main objection to the proposition. I have no ob- 
jection to taxing bank drafts. I am perfectly willing that a 
banker should be compelled to pay a tax upon any draft he 
may issue or upon certificates of deposit. That tax would be 
paid by the bank and not by the depositor. But I do insist 
that it is a mistake to impose this tax, small though it may be, 
upon the man who draws a check for a dollar, or perhaps less 
than that, and impose the same rate and the same kind of a 
tax upon a man who does not have to exceed $5 in bank that 
you impose upon a man who has a million dollars in bank and 
may draw a check for a million dollars. It is an unjust tax, 
and I am opposed to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, we have had this same 
tax on bank checks proposed every time a revenue bill has come 
before the Congress in the last four or five decades. It is true 
it is an easy way to collect taxes; it is true it is an-inexpensive 
way to collect taxes; but I do not agree, and I have never 
agreed, with the policy of levying this tax. In the first place, I 
have always believed that the estimate of the amount of revenue 
that can be raised under the tax has been exaggerated. My 
recollection is that when this tax was levied during the time of 
the Spanish War the amount of tax that actually went into the 
Treasury was a little rise of a million dollars. Of course the 
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increased amount of business in the country, the increased policy 
of the people to use the banks, would increase the amount of tax 
now to be collected under the pending bill. 

I think, though, the estimate of the committee that this tax 
would bring something in the rise of $7,000,000 is far from a 
correct estimate. I doubt very much as to whether this tax 
levied to-day would bring one-half of that sum. I think it has 
a tendency undoubtedly to prevent the deposit of money in 
banks. As to how far that tendency will go and how much 
money it will keep out of the banks I am not able to determine, 
and I do not know anyone who possesses the information who 
could actually determine it. 

But I have always opposed this proposition, because I regard 
it as a bad public policy. The effort to levy this tax has always 
been opposed by newspapers or men who represented the great 
wealth of the country. I know the great wealth of the country 
feels that it is being burdened and is going to be burdened with 
taxation. People with great wealth ought and must bear some 
of the burdens of government. I agree to that proposition. I 
believe that every man under the flag ought to do his part, and 
especially during war conditions. 

The idea is given out to the country that this is a tax on wealth. 
It is not a tax on wealth; it is a tax on a business facility. If it 
was a tax on wealth, you would provide that a tax of 1 cent 
should be levied on every $10 that was drawn from a bank. 
If $10 is drawn from a bank in one check, under the amendment 
it would be 1 cent; if $100 is drawn from a bank in checks of 
$10 each, it would be 10 cents; but if it is drawn from the bank 
in one check of $100 it is only 1 cent. So it is not a tax on 
wealth ; it is a tax on the opportunity to do business in a certain 
way; that is, to do it through a bank. It is not taxing a man’s 
money. The check drawn for $100,000 pays no more tax than 
the check drawn for $5. I am not opposing it because it makes 
the people of small means pay a small tax to the Government— 
and it is a small tax—but I oppose this proposition because it is 
a bad public policy. 

It has been stated by men of high authority that $1 in bank 
will pay ten times the amount of indebtedness that $1 in the 
pockets of the people will pay. 

The purpose of that currency is to facilitate business trans- 
actions. It is a medium of exchange; it is to facilitate the trade 
of people and the carrying on of business. It is not only in the 
interest of the rich but it is manifestly in the interest of the 
poor; it should be a part of the policy of the Government to 
grant a ready facility to do business. 

When you say to the small depositor that you put your dollar 
in bank, but when you draw it out you get 99 cents, if it is a 
$1 check, he becomes alarmed about the situation. But when 
you say to him, “If you put your money in the bank we take 
care of it, we keep the thief away, the danger of fire away, and 
we give it baek to you just as you put it in,“ we encourage him 
to bring his money to the bank instead of locking it up in his 
trunk at home. 

All recall the argument which was made here when we had 
the postal savings bank before the Congress of the United States. 
You recall the accurate statement of Government officials as to 
the vast amount of money that was held in the pockets of the 
people and not put in bank. The establishment of the postal 
savings-bank system was to bring that money out of hiding 
and out of hoarding and put it where it could be used to facili- 
tate the trade and business of the country. You established a 
great banking system by the Government of the United States 
solely for that purpose. 

This provision of the bill would reverse the engine on that 
question. It would turn back the lever and instead of encourag- 
ing the masses of the people to deposit their money in banks to 
facilitate business transactions you propose to put a tax, even 
small though it be, to stand as a barrier against their doing what 
has been the policy of the Government ever since we established 
a banking system. 

If you really want to tax the money of the country in the 
banks, provide a tax of 10 cents on every $10 drawn out, whether 
drawn in one check or whether drawn in a thousand checks, 
and you will get some revenue. You will then have a tax on the 
money of the country, and instead of producing probably three 
or four million dollars produce forty million dollars. But that 
would be equally as bad a policy as the policy of this amendment. 
If you wrote the tax in that way, to tax all men equally in pro- 
portion to the amount of money they had in bank, you would 
hear a protest go up from one end of the country to the other 
that would sweep such a provision off the legislative field at 
once. 2 

So I think the part of wisdom undoubtedly is to defeat this 
committee amendment and keep this tax out of the bill. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not know so much about 
what the conditions are in cities and in larger banks, but I 
think I do know what the effect of this amendment, if enacted 
into law, would be in the medium-sized cities and upon the 
country banks. It is true that the tax would be easily collected, 
and that it wonld be collected without much expense. I think 
those two things can be said in favor of this kind of a proposi- 
tion. In my opinion, from my knowledge of the conditions of 
the country with which I am familiar, I believe the enactment 
of this amendment into law would interfere very seriously with 
business transactions and drive a great deal of money out of 
circulation, and do much more damage than the good that 
would be accomplished by the collection of this tax. 

The tax is small, but it is not graduated so that it is fair at 
all. I think that must be apparent to everybody, because, as 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] said, the tax on 
a*check of one dollar would be the same as the tax on a check 
of a thousand or a million dollars. 

But I wish to call attention to what to my mind is a serious 
objection to it. It is that it will drive money out of the banks 
and hence out of circulation; that it will cause people to: cease 
paying their bills with checks. Throughout the country with 
which I am familiar at least, banks have been in the habit for 
several years now of advertising the method and advising the 
people to do business and pay their bills through the instru- 
mentality of bank checks. You can scarcely pick up a paper in 
which a so-called country bank has an advertisement but 
what it will call attention in that advertisement to the desir- 
ability of paying bills through the instrumentality of bank 
checks, calling atention to the fact that the check when a cus- 
tomer gets it back will be a receipt, and that it will avoid diffi- 
culty, and they will not be called upon to pay bills twice, be- 
— the check preserved would be a receipt for the money re- 

v 

There is not any doubt, Mr. President, that these advertise- 
ments throughout the country have been the means of millions 
of dollars being deposited in banks in order that bills may be 
paid through the instrumentality of bank checks. I know it is 
a common thing, where I am familiar with the way business is 
done, for bills to be paid in that way. 

Since this bill has been pending I happened to be at a little 
meeting of people here in Washington where they were discussing 
this very question, I remember hearing two or three in that 
discussion express the opinton that if this provision went into 
the law they would pay no more bills with checks. In the cities 
with which I am familiar and in Washington it is the custom for 
people to pay their gas bills, their electric-light bills, or their 
grocery bills, and all similar bills every month through bank 
checks. One of those people I heard say at that little gathering 
it was not called for any particular purpose, it was accidental— 
that “if this provision becomes a law it means that I pay no 
more bills with checks,” 

Senators may say it will only amount to a small sum. That 
is true, but you must remember we are confronted now with 
living expenses that are enormous, and we have been taught, 
from the White House down througn all the Government offi- 
cials the advice has gone forth, economize, saye every penny. 
Patriotic people are trying to do it, and although to the man of 
wealth it might seem queer that a man or woman paying bills 
would for the sake of saving 10 or 15 cents a month walk 3 or 
4 miles and keep the money at home instead of in the bank, it 
will be true nevertheless; thousands and thousands of people 
will do that very thing. $ 

Now, what does that mean, Mr. President? It means that this 
money instead of remaining in actual circulation will be locked 
up 90 per cent of the time. It means that when the small de- 
positor gets-$50 which he would ordinarily deposit in a bank 
he will keep it in his pocket or put it in a box. It means that 
the banking facilities will not be utilized as they are being 
utilized now and as they have been for several years past. 

This great agitation on the part of the banks always seemed 
to me was a worthy one, to advise people to pay their bills with 
checks. It is a good business proposition to always have a re- 
ceipt when you pay out money, as you always do when you pay 
it with a check. They have been advised to do that for years; 
they have been practicing it, and they like that kind of business. 
It is good economy for them, and it is a good thing for the banks 
and a good thing for the country, because it keeps the money in 
active circulation all the time. 

It seems to me, as I said, that while this tax could be collected 


easily it would be a great economical error, a mistake to put 
this provisicn in the bill and tax bank checks even though the 


tax be small, 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I ask consent at this time to 
Jave printed in the Record certain letters I have from 
newspapers of my State regarding the discriminatory tax pro- 
posed to be imposed upon advertising matter and the increase 
in second-class mail rates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mat- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tue KNOXVILLE SENTINEL, 
Knocville, Tenn., May 12, 1917. 


Senator Jonn K. SHIELDS, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator SHIELDS: In answer to your courteous 
letter of the 9th and your telegram of the 11th, before your 
telegram was received I sent you a wire regarding the proposed 
war-tax bill. 

Please understand at the outset that the Sentinel is perfectly 
willing to bear its fair proportion ef the tax necessary to raise 
the additional revenue of the Government. 

We believe, however, that the tax levied should be at a fixed 
percentage of the net profits of this and other newspapers, and 
that no burdens should be placed upon the processes that pro- 
duce the profits. 

As I wired you the other day, the expense incident to the 
publication of all newspapers has within the past year increased 
enormously. We are paying more for help in all departments, 
some of our supplies have doubled and trebled in cost, and the 
largest item of expense in the way of supplies—that is, news- 
print paper—has increased from 60 per cent to 100 per cent. 
In New York the other day, in discussing the probable price 
that we would be charged next year for news print, I was led 
by the manufacturers to conclude that prices would be still 
further advanced for 1918. 

It seems to me that there is every good reason why, under 
the conditions the newspapers are forced to operate at present, 
they should not have a tax on advertising, and I understand 
that this feature of the bill has already been eliminated, and 
there should be no increase in postage rates, which form of 
distribution is so vitally essential to a wide circulation of the 
newspapers. 

You will understand, I am sure, that this extra cost can not 
easily be passed on to the consumer. Our mail subscriptions 
are all paid for in advance and the rates fixed for the ensuing 
year. As it happens in the case of the two Knoxville news- 
papers, perhaps 75 per cent or more of their mail circulation 
expires in December and January and at that time are renewed 
for 12 months at very low prices. 

To-day we are selling the Sentinel on the rural routes at 
$3.50 per year. This price just about pays for the white paper 
and postage. We can not now go to these same subscribers and 
demand of them that they help share the additional cost of 
increased postage rates. 

Finally, if the newspapers are required to pay double postage 
rates. in self-defense they must add the increase to the cost of 
their subscription rates. The higher the price of newspapers, 
the fewer people who will subscribe to them, and the more re- 
stricted their circulation becomes the less efficient the rural 
routes, 

Surely, if the postage rates are doubled, the newspapers 
wherever they can will use the express companies mere largely 
than they are now doing, and always in preference to the mails, 
thereby eventually reducing their business with the post office 
to no inconsiderable degree, - 

The Sentinel, through the secretary of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, expressed a willingness to donate 
a liberal quantity of its advertising space, its news and editorial 
columns to the Government, to be used for the benefit of its 
recruiting officers, free of all charge. I believe that the rank 
and file of the newspapers of the country have indicated a 
willingness to cooperate along these lines and that the Govern- 
ment should not at this time place any onerous burdens upon 
the press. 

It seems to me that the war-tax bill as it relates to news- 
papers, if not actually confiscatery, is altogether discriminatory. 
Both Knoxville newspapers in their issues of to-day have edi- 
torials upon the subject if you care to read them. 

Let us pay a fair percentage of our incomes and profits. but 
do not double the postage rates, which action would almost, if 
not quite. put out of business a large number of the smaller 
nere and would result practically in confiscating their 
property. 


Yours, very truly, OC. B. JOHNSON. 


aos JOURNAL AND TRIBUNE, 
nozville, Tenn, May 12, 1917, 
Senator Joun K. SHIELDS, R SpA e 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: The proposed increases of various kinds which 
would fall on newspapers, as I understand it at present, invelve 
four different expenses—iirst, increase in postage rates; second, 
proposed tax of 5 per cent on advertising receipts; third, pro- 
pent Se cent tariff on paper; fourth, proposed excess profits 

The general and principal reason which applies te all of these 
items is the fact, which is a matter of common knowledge, that 
the newspapers have been hit by the war more than any other 
industry, owing to the abnormal price of paper. I will give you 
9 in our particular case. 

year we purchased paper at $2.20 per hundred pounds 
delivered at Knoxville, and the paper bill fer 1916 was 844.700. 
Our contract for 1917 has a price of $3.25 at the mill, which, 
with freight and other onerous conditions which the paper manu- 
facturers have put in their paper contracts, means practically 
$3.65 delivered in Knoxville, or an increase of 66 per cent, 
which means, on the basis of the same cansumptien of paper 
in 1917 as we used in 1916, an sucrease expense to us ef $29,500. 

At that, it is difficult to get enough paper to supply our needs, 
and prices in the open market are still higher. I inclose you 
herewith a copy of a telegram received day befare yesterday in 
response to an inquiry for price on two cars, quoting us $4.75 
delivered at Knoxville, or more than double last year’s price. 
Paper can not be bought in open market at all at any reason- 
able price. For a paper of this size you can understand what 
the increased expense account of this size will amount to. 

It is difficult to raise advertising rates, as they are based on 
circulation, and advertising ceases to beceme profitable to an 
advertiser when it costs him more than a certain amount per 
thousand readers, We have made some slight raises in our sub- 
scription price, which only reinsburse us a fraction of the above 
extra paper In additien to this, prices of ink, metal, 
labor, and all materials going iuto the construction of a news- 
paper have also advanced largely. 

It is impossible for newspapers to make fluctuations in their 


| circulation and advertising rates, as is the case with the mer- 


chant, who can change his prices from day to day according to 
cost price. 

In addition to the above, owing to uncertain war conditions, 
there is already an indication of contraction of business by 
retail merchants and a reduction of advertising on account of 
uncertainty, and we anticipate a great further falling off in 
advertising receipts. Under-present conditions, the question with 
the average newspaper already is whether or not they can break 
even during 1917, and the prospects of still further burdens is 
an appalling one. 

It seems to me that if the Government takes its taxes out of 
the net income of profits which they make, in the same way they 
do any other business, that they will have gotten a fair portion 
of taxes from the newspapers without resorting to special and 
extra taxes on them, which will probably mean that the net 
income of newspapers will be absolutely eliminated, with a much 
greater chance that they will show a loss. We fail to under- 
stand why newspapers should be treated differently from any 
other line of business in this respect. We do not object to pay- 
ing the same proportion of our profits that every other line pays, 
if we make those profits, but we do object te special taxes on 
us which will amount te confiscation of all profits and serious 
danger of heavy losses. 

In reference to the proposed doubling of second-class post- 
age rates in the first zone and a further increase in more distant 
zones, our total postage bill for papers mailed during the year 
1916 was $6,238. The proposed new rate would mean an in- 
crease to us of more than 100 per cent, as the rate would be 
double on most of it and triple on part of it. This would mean 
an additional expense to us of probably $8,000 per annum. 

It is impossible to put prices high enough on subscriptions to 
transfer this tax to the reader. Part of it might be done, and 
this would mean reduced circulation and reduced advertising 
rates and a curtailment of newspaper reading by the general 
publie, which would be an injury to the country. We send 
some papers by express to agents along the railroad lines, and 
we understand these shipments are also proposed to be taxed. 

The tax on such things as theater tickets and hundreds of 
other proposed taxes can be transferred directly to the consumer 
by the seller, and will doubtless be done in most cases, but the 
newspapers are to a large extent powerless to pass this burden 
along, consequently it puts it in the class of confiscatory class 
legislation. F 
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The proposed tax of 5 per cent on the gross advertising re- 
ceipts of the newspapers is something that I have not heard of 
being proposed in any other line. In many lines, such as the 
wholesale grocery line, tax of this sor. would wipe ou‘ the entire 
profits, as many of them do not make a net profit of 5 per cent 
on their sales. Why this should be applied to newspaper and 
not other ines we are also unable to understand. 

This tax, based on advertising carried in the Journal and 
Tribune would cost us in the neighborhood of $7,500 per annum 
additional, which could not be transferred to the advertiser for 
the reasons above explained, that advertising ceases to be profit- 
able to advertisers above a certain price per thousand circula- 
tion. 

Advertising is not an absolute necessity for many merchants, 
as a number of them do without it entirely, and if this extra 
charge were put on them they could simply drop out. This is 
another condition peculiar to the newspaper business, as we are 
not delivering any necessities which the public must have, and 
are not in position to place any price on the same which we 
see fit. o/s he 

As to the excess profit tax, there does not seem to be much 
chance of our getting any excess profit, so that it does not worry 
us much, but as stated above, the income tax and excess profits 
tax which applies to all lines of business would also apply to 
us, and we are willing to pay the same as other people are pay- 
ing, but can not see why we are picked out for slaughter. 

In further reference to the postage matter, as I advised you 
some time ago, I think the sooner we get this on the zone basis 
the better, as it is manifestedly unfair to charge a publication 
like the Saturday Evening Post 1 cent a pound to carry their 
papers from Philadelphia to Los Angeles and charge the Journal 
and Tribune the same price for an average haul of about 30 
miles. In papers of this size the bulk of the circulation is within 
75 miles, and if they can hold the postage rate down to the pres- 
ent price to a zone of probably 75 or 100 miles, the burden would 
not be great and it would be a more equitable way to make the 
long-haul paper pay the price and the short-haul papers remain 
as at present. 

Another expense, it seems imminent to us, is the 10 per cent 
tariff on paper. It so happens we are buying our paper in 
Canada and are contracted with this mill for the year 1917. 
Will probably have to buy from them also in 1918, as no paper 
manufacturers have been making contracts except with their 
old customers, and a price can not be secured from any other. 
This will mean a probable additional expense to us of $7,000 
per year. Our competitor buys in the United States and will be 
saved this expense. 

There are many southern papers in our condition; that is, 
buying from Canadian mills. The ones that happen to be doing 
this would be picked out for this additional burden, whereas 
those that happen to be buying from the American mills would 
not be touched. 

To sum up the matter, the increase of cost of paper, coupled 
with the proposed various additional taxes and the other in- 
creased cost of doing business ef all kinds, will amount to a 
grand total of $50,000 per annum, which is far above the normal 
average profits of a paper of this size, which makes the whole 
proposition appear as if the end of newspaper business were in 
sight. 

Trust you will agree with me that it is obvious that the facts 
and figures in the above statement are correct and hope that 
the Congress will decide to let the papers pay theif share of tax 
out of profits, if they are allowed to make them, the same as any 
other line of business. 

Respectfully submitted. 

I am, sincerely yours, A. F. SANFORD. 
THE CHATTANOOGA TIMES, 
May 9, 1917. 
Hon. JOHN K. SHIELDS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: In to-day’s dispatches I notice the new 
reyenue bill contemplates taxing newspapers 5 per cent on their 
advertising receipts and increasing by 100 per cent the postal 
rate for newspapers in the first zone, which is within 200 miles 
of the office of publication. Why newspapers should be singled 
out among all the business interests in the United States for 
this extraordinary tax on their receipts is beyond any of us to 
comprehend. This is class legislation of the most drastic and 
vicious sort. Of the many hundreds, and I might say thousands, 
of commercial pursuits in the United States, this bill says to 
the publisher of the newspaper that you, and you alone, ee 
pay a direct tax to the Government upon your receipts. It is 
unfair, unjust, and unreasonable, and can not be defended either 
in law or in morals, It would be just as fair to single out the 
business of mining or manufacturing of any sort or a commercial 


enterprise of any kind and say to any one of these that you 
shall pay to the Government for the privilege of conducting your 
business 5 per cent of your entire receipts, and it might say to 
any one of them in relation to their freight or express charges 
that you shall pay to the Government 100 per cent additional 
for the freight or express charges on whatever you may ship, 
whether you prepay it or not. 

No consideration seems to be given to the already increased 
costs of newspaper publication, which makes the business a 
perilous and hazardous one to undertake. Increased wages in 
practically every department, the from 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
increased cost of white paper, and other added expenses makes 
the difference. between income and expenditure so exceedingly 
small now that this 5 per cent tax on advertising receipts and 
the doubling of the postage charge may very easily, in a large 
number of cases, tip the scale to such an extent that the ex- 
penditure will greatly exceed the income, thereby causing a 
serious loss to the publisher. The fact is that every publisher is 
now struggling to as nearly as possible equalize the two, as is 
evidenced in so many instances by the raise in the subscription 
rate of most all publications. Where formerly there were 
hundreds of 1-cent newspaper publications in the United States, 
increased costs have_necessitated the raising of the price to 2 
cents, which in many instances does not cover the additional 
cost ote white paper alone, so that now the 1-cent newspaper is 
a rarity. ~ . 

I certàinly hope that when this bill comes before the Senate, 
if it should still contain the provisions to which objection is here 
made, that you will oppose them and fight them to the bitter end. 
The spirit of nagging and revenge for whatever grievances, and 
they are mostly fancied, is out of place in this time of national 
trouble and peril, and our representatives in Congress should 
rise above any such mean or sordid motives and legislate in 
fairness, in justice, and in reasonableness to all. ; 

May I ask you to give me an acknowledgment to this letter, 
with a statement, if the asking is not too presumptious, of what 
position you will take when this bill comes before the Senate? 

With assurances of my highest respect and regard, and with 
my very best wishes to you personally, I am, 


Very sincerely, yours, H. C. ADLER. 


THE CHATTANOOGA TIMES, 
= ` May 15, 1917. 


Hon. JoHN K. SHIELDS, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: This morning I wired you as follows, 
which I now beg to confirm: “Let me suggest that newspaper 
second-class mail rate remain at present rate where the sub- 
scription price for the publication is the same in the country as 
it is in place of publication, and that where a newspaper cuts 
its subscription price going by mail it should pay an increased , 
mail rate, say, the rate as in present bill.” 

There is no doubt that if the mail rate were increased as 
embodied in the House bill it would-be ruinous to a very large 
number of newspaper publications. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment, as an argument on its side as it relates to certain 
newspaper publications, which, in order to obtain large circu- 
lations in the territory adjacent to, but not inside of its place 
of publication, cut their rates to such an extent that a news- 
paper which maintains its subscription price is driven out of 
the field. When a newspaper, in order to obtain its largely 
increased circulation, cuts its subscription rate from 33} per 
cent to 50 per cent below what it is charging the people in the 
city where it is published, it is not entitled to the consideration 
in this second-class mail rate matter. For instance, I have 
before me the subscription rates of three newspapers. They 
are as follows: 


No.1: Per year. 
City, subseribers ns = $4.00 
By mail. See aon ae 
No. 2: 
CREF UDR CEI ORR ap re omnes ——— 5. 00 
By mall —ñ— — — — . 3. 60 


7. 50 
4. 20 

You will observe that there is a vast difference between sub- 
scription rates in the cities of publication and by mail. There 
is no excuse for this difference, and it should not be permitted 
by the Government, the facts being that the mail subscriber 
costs more to get than the city subscriber costs, and yet a vast 
difference as you will observe, is made in the charge to these 
different classes of subscribers. 

It is quite true that the increased cost of newspaper publica- 
tion in the past 12 months has made this class of business 
quite a risky one, but that does not serve as an excuse for any 
newspaper to attempt to deliver to a mail subscriber the publi- 
cation at a price somewhat less than the cost of the newspaper 


— —ů æ ——ᷣ——ꝛ —ä—ÜWwů—b4WG307' 2 a e e m e ae e ai 


0.3: 
City subscribers. 
By mail 
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amonnts to. I give you this information so that when the bill 
comes. to the Senate you may be in a position to take ‘action 
along the lines suggested, should you desire to do so. 

With assurances of my kindest regards and best wishes, I 


remain, 
a Very sincerely, H. C. ADLER. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 24, 1917. 
Hon. Joun K. Surerps and 
Hon. K. D. MeKxrran, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I am writing to you in regard to the proposed 
increase of newspaper postage which is being urged as a war 
tax, and I shall discuss the question briefly from the stand- 
point of this paper. What is true of our paper is true of such 
papers as the Courier-Journal; the Tennesseean, of Nashville; 
the Journal and Constitution, of Atlanta; the Times-Picayune, 
of New Orleans; and the Item, of New Orleans; the Dallas 
News; the Houston Post; and the Little Rock Gazette. 

Our business is probably larger than that of any of the news- 
papers I have mentioned. The papers that would be more seri- 
ously burdened than ours are such as the St. Louis papers, the 


Kansas City Star, the Philadelphia papers, and the Boston. 


papers. A 

I believe that under the present rate of postage the Govern- 
ment of the United States makes a good profit from hauling 
our papers. I am sure this is true as to the daily and the 
Sunday issues. It is probably true as to.the weekly. í 

The Commercial Appeal has a circulation of about 75,000 
daily, and the Sunday has a circulation around 120,000, and the 
weekly has a circulation of around 90,000. 

Last year we paid the United States Government $31,000. paper 
postage. We paid the express companies about $15,000 for 
paper transportation. At our present circulation this year, 
under the present rate, we will pay the United States Govern- 
ment about $40,000 and the express companies about $18,000. 


HOW OUR PAPER IS TRANSPORTED. 


Our daily, which the Government transports, is routed in Goy- 
ernment sacks in our own office; it is hauled to the depots in 
our own trucks and it is loaded into the cars without expense to 
the Government. Not over 500 papers a day are handled regu- 
larly through the post office. As to this daily circulation, all 
the Government does with about three-fourths of papers tendered 
to it is to convey them from Memphis to the destination point. 
At the destination points our agents in three-fourths of the deliv- 
eries are present when the train arrives; they take the papers 
from the depot platforms and then and there begin to make 
their deliveries. The rest of the deliveries, about one-fourth of 
the total number of papers handled by the Government, are 
delivered through the post office. 

We have rural route daily subscribers. The route classifica- 
tions are arranged at this office. If there are three routes from 
a post office the postmaster finds the papers all bundled for each 
route. He merely transfers them to the route box, and the rural 
free-delivery carrier makes the delivery. n 

The Sunday paper is handled much as is the daily. All the 
routing, sacking, weighing, and delivering to the train is done in 
this office. The weighing is the only thing that the Government 
does before the papers reach the train. More than one-half of 
our circulation on the daily and on the Sunday goes in bundles. 
The average number of papers in these bundles is about 25. A 
great many of the papers for near-by towns and cities are put in 
bundles of 100 and 200. 

Now, as to the daily and Sunday, we are charged $1 per 100 
pounds. The express companies convey our papers to any point 
within our circulation for 50 cents a hundred pounds, but we are 
required by the express companies to route and to weigh the 
papers in our office and to make delivery to them at the train. 
The express. companies also expect our agent at the end of the 
route to take the papers from the train. In other words, the 
express companies charge us 50 cents a hundred for’doing the 
Same service the Government does for $1 a hundred. One might 
say that the Government gets the more expensive end of the 
traffic and the express companies the cheaper. It is true that the 
Government does get more single wrappers than do the express 
companies, but it is also true that the Government gets as many 
heavy bundles as do the express companies. The fact is, also. 
that our daily and Sunday are, for the greater part, delivered 
within a radius of 200 miles—50 per cent of the mail is delivered 
within a radius of 100 miles of Memphis. 

The amount of the circulation the average American daily 
newspaper has beyond 250 miles is almost negligible. It is 
true that certain New York and Chicago papers, with expen- 
sively illustrated supplements, do send many papers a great 
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distance, but this number is slight in comparison with the total 
mailing of these papers. I doubt that any New York paper 
has 15,000 daily circulation beyond a radius of 150 miles, I 
doubt that any Chicago paper has 5,000 daily circulation be- 
yond a radius of 150 miles. I doubt that any New York Sun- 
day paper and any Chicago Sunday paper has a Sunday circu- 
lation amounting to 25,000 beyond a radius ef 250 miles. 

I am sure that the Government makes money transporting 
our daily and Sunday. I am also sure that the Government 
does not lose money in any great sum on the dailies of New 
York and Chicago. = 

We have a weekly; it has a circulation of around 90,000. 
It is a combination of a newspaper and farm paper. It is a 
elean, carefully edited paper, which is subscribed for mainly 
by small farmers. I believe that the paper has been the means 
of bringing education and matters agricultural into the home 
life of a great many families. But I am making no claims be- 
cause of service papers are doing. Service is the duty of every 
semipublic business and of every good citizen. 

The weekly is routed in this office. . It does not go through the 
post office; it is hauled to the trains in our wagons. In order 
to speedily get the weekly out, we pay the United States Gov- 
ernment $8 a week for the time of two Government inspectors, 
who supervise the weighing of the papers. If we sent the papers 
to the post office these fnspectors would have to do this work at 
the Government's expense, but we pay the Government for get- 
ting the weights upon which we pay freight. The weekly is 
routed by trains and by States. If we have a half dozen sub- 
scribers on a rural free-delivery route, those papers are put into 
one bundle and addressed to that rural free-delivery route. 

On the weekly there is a comparatively small amount of work 
to be done in the mail cars. Many people in Oklahoma and 
Texas take our weekly. They are former Tennesseeans and small 
farmers. Our Texas papers are put in through Texas sacks, 
but the separation work for distribution is principally done in 
this office. 

So, after all, you will see the Government charges us a dollar 
a hundred pounds for transporting our papers, and that three- 
fourths of the Government labor is merely transportation. The 
express companies do the same work for 50 cents a hundred. 
It is true that the Government does more business than the ex- 
press companies do, but it is also true that the Government 
gets twice as much as the express companies get, and the express. 
companies seek the business. The Government makes a profit 
on transporting our paper. 

WHAT WE vo. 

Twenty years ago the Commercial Appeal chartered a train 
that leaves Memphis every morning at 3 o'clock, and now goes 
as far as Huntsville, Ala. We guaranteed to the Southern Rail- 
way a certain amount of money for that train, The train finally 
became self-sustaining. But afew years ago, because of the high 
cost of railroad operation, the Commercial Appeal, in order to 
keep the train on, agreed to pay to the Southern Railway Co. 
a fixed amount every month. This we have done; this we are 
still doing. This train is of general service. It would not run 
which we in a way chartered—unless we made up a deficit 
and we pay the United States Government postage for hauling 
our papers. The United States Government also takes advan- 
tage of this train and sends out an enormouse amount of first- 
class mail matter and parcel-post stuff. Because of this train the 
United States Government is enabled to cover out of Memphis 
all of east Mississippi, much of west Tennessee, and all of north 
Alabama before noon. 

I do submit in this case that we are rendering more service 
to the Government than the Government is rendering to us. 

For many years we maintained a 2 o’clock train from Mem- 
phis to Jackson, Miss., a distance of 200 miles, We paid the 
Government for the privilege of hauling our papers on our own 
train. The Government used the train for all of its other post- 
office products; and the communities were served by these 
trains. Except for the Commercial Appeal neither of these 
trains would have served as transportation mediums so long. 

Under the proposed second-class section, as it came from the 
House, the “first zone” charge, until November, would be 1% 
cents a pound; and second and third zones 14 cents a pound. 

I believe that the increases for all zones would average an 
increase of about 1} cents a pound. 

After November 1 the average increase would be 1% cents. 

This year we are paying postage to the Government at ihe 
rate of $40,000 a year. Assuming that our circulation holds at 
this figure, under the proposed increase our postage will be 
from $60,000 to $65,000. 

In a word, the Government is increasing one cost element of 
our manufacturing 50 per cent. 

Of course you are entirely familiar with what papers, like 
other business enterprises, must pay in the way of general 
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taxes on profits. The Commercial Appeal is now paying a tax on 
its income. It is also paying a corporation-stock tax at the 


market value. This corporation-stock tax alone this year, at 
50 cents a thousand market yalue, will cost us about $450. 

Our paper is capitalized at $300,000. The fact is that 
$1,000,000 were put into the paper before it ceased to lose 
money. Even under present taxing methods the paper is paying 
to the Federal Government $40,000 paper postage and about 
$4,000 first-class postage, but I do not claim this to be a tax; 
but under the law as it stands we are due this year to pay to 
the Government corporation and income tax, etc., amounting 
to about $3,500. We have paid it in advance. 

The proposed bill as it was originally drafted, exclusive of 
the 10 per cent tariff tax on white paper, would cost the Com- 
mercial Appeal an amount that would turn last year’s profit 
into a deficit. 

P Under the proposed bill, newspapers, because of the pecu- 
larity 
and telegraphing. 

The zone system as it stood when it left the House and the 
initial increase, would put a burden upon American newspapers 
that I think is unfair and disproportionate to the burdens put 
upon other business. < 

My suggestion is this, if the Congress is determined to tax 
us on a postage schedule: Let the second-class postage remain 
at 1 cent a pound from the point of publication up to the end 
of a radius of 250 miles, and then have a gradual zone increase 
until the extreme zone in the United States is 2 cents. 

Te be entirely frank, I believe that any periodical of large 
general circulation could be transported without loss to the 
Government under these rates: A 2-cent maximum for the 
extreme zone, granting that it had a large circulation as far 
west as San Francisco. 

TAX ON TRANSPORTATION. 

This bill is a war-tax bill. If the newspapers are not paying 
sufficient postage, the adjustment should come from the Post 
Office Department. 

But if this is a tax measure, I submit that newspapers should 
mot be singled out from any other business enterprises, and a 
tax placed upon the elements that go into the manufacture of 
the product. The Government, for taxing purposes, puts us 
into n class, then, justifying its rate of taxation, it bases this 
rate upon a transportation charge. The proposition, then, to 
increase the freight rate on newspapers is outrageously dis- 
criminatory: against newspapers, because the transportation 
companies themselves are asking a maximum rate of 15 per cent, 
and will be content with a maximum rate of 5 per cent. 

If this is a matter of transportation, we should not be in- 
cluded in the war-tax measure. If we are in the bill for taxes, 
we should be there along with every other form of business. 

We are willing to be taxed as any other business enterprise, 
but we ask merely the privilege of being permitted to do busi- 
ness. We are willing to come in along with every other form 
of business; we are just like any other business enterprise, and, 
therefore, we insist that we should not be overtaxed upon things 
that go into the production of our wares. Tax us just like you 
would the grocer, the banker, or any other corporation, either 
upon the value of our steck or upon our income, or both, 

If this bill had been passed as originally introduced, it would 
have bankrupted about half the periodicals and newspapers in 
the United States, if they had persisted in doing business along 
progressive lines. Within the last two years every element in 
the production of a newspaper has increased in price. 

The Senators themselves attempted to help us in the matter 
of white paper. * 

WE CAN NOT SHIFT THE BURDEN, 
Some say that we should increase the price of our papers. 


Papers like the Commercial Appeal are all selling their papers | 


at a rate which, in fairness to our readers, we can net increase. 
Some of the papers are criticized because they have run their 
circulation at a loss in order to have it large, and then 
the burden upon the advertiser, 
We have always felt that our readers ought to pay a fair 
price for the paper. We are getting a fair price for the paper— 


15 cents a week for a single copy. Our circulation returns. 


therefore, have paid for our white paper, and we do not have 
to put the burden of this cost upon the advertiser. The adver- 
tiser can not afford to pay much more, because it would make 
his overhead charges too great. There is a point in advertising 
at which mere money for more advertising will not -produce a 
corresponding amount of business. 

We are securing a fair rate for our circulation and are sell- 
ing our advertising at a rate which is not burdensome to the 
man seeking to increase his business and to sell his wares. We 
are not.a burden to the Government and we are not transfer- 
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rihg any burden from the reader to the ndvertiser; nor are we 
giving one advertiser an advantage of the other one. Our rates, 
as are the rates of most American newspapers, are absolutely 
fixed. Complaint has been made in certain quarters that papers 
charge much more than their card rates for political advertis- 
ing. The Commercial Appeal does not seek this sort of adver- 
tising, but when it is offered we take it just at the same rate 
we get for any other advertising. j 

We can not pass tħe burden that the Government proposes 
to put on us either to our readers or to our advertisers. We 
would have to absorb it, and the result of the absorption would 
be conducting our enterprise at a loss; and if we are worth 
anything as a public servant we would thereby reduce our 
power to serve. 

Let us get the business into our office; let us circulate our 
paper, and then if there is a profit take for the Government 
whatsoever part of the profit it needs to carry on its business 
during the war. Newspapers are asking to be fairly dealt with, 
as are other business enterprises; this much and no more. 

Respectfully, 
C. P. J. Mooney, 


Managing Editor Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate. 
for only a few minutes upon the pending question. I will say 
frankly to the Senate that the committee were divided upon 
this question, as indicated by the statement of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], who is a member of the committee, and cer- 
tain members who were opposed to this amendment reserved the 
right to oppose it upon the floor of the Senate notwithstanding 
fhe action of the committee. Other Senators who felt very 
much like the Senator from Utah did not reserve that right. 

It has been stated, Mr. President, that the revenue derived 
from the tax on bank checks in the Spanish-American War 
was insignificant. That is a mistake. The tax then imposed 
was a tax of 2 cents, and that tax, according to the statement 
of the Treasury Department, yielded about $7,000,000. There 
was also a tax imposed upon bank checks during the Civil War, 
from which there was a considerable revenue derived. 

The rate proposed in the Senate committee amendment is only 
half the rate carried in the Spanish War revenue war act. It 
is estimated that that 1 cent will raise $9,000,000, $2,000,000 
more than the 2-cent rate imposed during the Spanish-American 
War. Of course, the reason for that is obvious to everyone. 
There has been a great development in the banking business of 
the country. Olearing house statements show that the increase 
has been fourfold. - 

It is stated, and stated correctly, that there was a protest, I 
might say quite a general protest, on the part of the bankers 
against this tax, but that protest came chiefly and especially 
from the smaller banks. They protested because they thought 
it would result in the falling off of their deposits. I think my- 
self that they greatly exaggerated the effect upon their deposits 
of this little tax. Especially the larger banks made no such 
claim as that, but they protested because it would ve a matter 
of inconvenienee. 

Mr. President, I wish to say in this connection that if we are 
to strike out of the bill everything in it against which there 
was a protest, we would have to strike the whole bill out. Of 
eourse, we understand that the bill levies very high, exception- 
ally high, phenomenally high, rates of taxes. The amount of 
money which the Government must have to meet the present 
situation is an enormous sum compared with any requirements 
of the Government in the past, and these demands of the Goy- 
ernment can not be met except by unusually high taxes. 

The protest against this particular provision probably was 
no greater than the protest against the average imposi- 
tions in the bill. I do not cay that everybody who is 
taxed under the bill has protested, but there is hardly a tax 
here imposed that somebody has not protested against, be- 
cause, I do not care how strong the patriotic sentiment is, it 
is a part of human nature, however necessary the taxes may 
be to meet an exigency or an emergency, to try to avoid taxes 
so far as they are concerned and throw them off on somebody 
else's shoulders. 

Mr. President, I do not question that this would be some 
inconvenience te the banks; I do not know but what it may 
possibly affect the deposits in some of the banks; but in this 
bill your committee felt that it must ignore some considerations 
that appealed to it. Otherwise it would have made very little 
headway in raising the money necessary. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to pursue this subject any 
further. The committee considered it very thoroughly and 
voted upon it several times. Each time there was a very de- 
cided division in the committee. I am perfectly willing to 
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submit the matter to the judgment of the Senate. and because 
there is a small attendance this afternoon I shall not call for 
the yeas and nays upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the 
question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am afraid we can not get a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi call for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make the point of no quorum, inei- 
dentally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
Ashurst Hale McNary Simmons 
Bankhead Hardwick Myers Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Hollis New Smoot 
Borah Husting Newlands Sterling 
Brady Jobnson, Cal. orris Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Overman Swanson 
Broussard Jones, Wash. age Thompson 
Chamberlain Kellog: Pittman Trammell 
Colt Kendrick Poindexter Underwood 
Curtis Hing Ransdell Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Saulsbury Watson 
jerry Lewis Sheppard Williams 
Gore Lodge Sherman -s 
Gronna McKellar Shields 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment reported by the committee, on which 
the yeas and nays have been requested, Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeced 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Ihave 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wats], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. France] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THosras]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote “yea.” I ask that this 
announcement of the transfer of my pair may stand for the 
remainder of the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator froni Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harp- 
ING] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SarrH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], which I transfer to 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I inquire if the junior Senator from New York 
IMr. CALDER] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
that Senator has not voted. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York, which I transfer to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hugues] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]; and z 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 38, as follows: 


The Chair is informed that 


YEAS—22, 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Martin Simmons 
Fletcher Kellogg Nelson Stone 
Frelinghuysen Kendrick Newlands Swanson 
Gerry Lewis Page Williams 
Hale Lodge Pittman 
Hollis ; McCumber Saulsbury 
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NAYS—38. 
Ashurst Husting Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterlin 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Poindexter Sutherland 
Borah Kenyon Pomerene ompson 
Brady King Reed Trammell 
Chamberlain La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Curtis McKellar Sherman Vardaman 
gaei 12 a K Watson 
ers mith, Mich. 

Hardwiċk New Smith, S. 8. 
ENS NOT VOTING—36. 

randegee Gallinger McLean Smith, Md. 
Broussard Goff Owen Thomas 
Calder Harding Penrose Tillman 
Culberson Hitchcock Phelan Townsend 
Cummins Hughes Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham James Robinsen Walsh 
Fall Johnson, S. Dak. Shafroth Warren 
Fernald Kirby Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
France Knox Smith, Ga. Wolcott 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 
DEATH OF EX-SENATOR JOHN W. KERN. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it is with very great personal 
sorrow that I have to announce to the Senate the death of the 
Hon. John W. Kern, late 2 member of this body as a Senator 
from Indiana. 

I wish to say in this connection, Mr. President, that for 40 
years, all of my adult life, John Kern and I were the closest 
and warmest of personal friends. The sharpness and bitter- 
ness with which political contests are conducted in Indiana is 
proverbial. In all the years of our acquaintance Mr. Kern and 
I belonged to opposite parties and politically were as wide apart 
as men can be, I presume; but in all those years there was 
never a word to mar the pleasant—yes, cordial personal rela- 
tions that existed between us. 

I first knew John Kern when he came to Indianapolis 
from the little town where he was reared, with the bloom of 
youth on his cheeks and the hopes and ambitions of young 
manhood in his heart. I saw him and knew him as he struggled 
through the earlier stages of what was to become a highly suc- 
cessful professional career. I have known him through all the 
vicissitudes that he encountered in later life, I knew him in 
all his political struggles; I knew him as an attorney and other- 
wise; I knew him man to man, and at the end of that 40 years 
my appreciation of his character and of his friendship was 
stronger and greater than it had been at the beginning. It is 
with unusual regret, Mr. President, that I have to announce his 
death to the Senate. 

I offer the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions. - 

The resolutions (S. Res. 120) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has learned with Seips: sorrow of the 
death of Hon. John W. Kern, late a Senator from Indiana and as such a 
Member of this body. He was able and efficient as a Senator, tireless In 
his devotion to the interests of the public service, and his sterling 
qualities earned for him the friendship and esteem of his associates. 

Resolved further, That the Senate voices its profound regret of his 
death, and directs that this expression ot its respect for his memory be 
made a part of the record. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of Mr. Kern I move that the Senate now take a recess 
until Monday, August 20, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m., Saturday, August 18, 1917) the Senate took 
a recess until Monday, August 20, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


f, SENATE. 
. Moxpay, August 20, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst ry Kellogg A Myers 
Bankhead Hale Kendrick Nelson 
dy Hardin Kenyon New 
Brandegee Hardwick King Norris 
Calder Hollis Knox Overman 
Colt Husting La Follette Page 
Curtis James MeCumber Pi n 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. McKellar Pomerene 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. McNary Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. Martin Robinson 


Smith, S. C. 
Smoot 


ith, Ga. Stone 
Smith, Mich. Sutherland 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THoscas] on account of illness. I 
will state that he is paired with the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. This announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Wars] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My colleague [Mr. Hucues] is un- 
avoidably absent owing to illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoldable absence 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I will 
let this announcement stand for the present. 

I also wish to announce the absence of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL] on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. McNARY, I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
lengue [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. ‘ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
on account of illness, I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. d 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to state that the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CUrBERsoN] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHasgeRtAIN], the junior Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. BecxHam], the senior Senator from Illinois IMr. Lewis], 
and the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] are de- 
tained on official business, : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


FREEDOM OF IRELAND, 


Mr, JONES of Washington. I present resolutions adopted at 
a mass meeting of citizens of Tacoma, Wash., in the nature of 
a petition, with a request that they be printed in the Recorp, 
I ask that they be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Whereas the only Perera now in Ireland sanctioned by the mass 
of the peopse of Ireland—the provisional government of the Irish 
Republic—has, through its duly accredited .representative, appealed 
to the Government and poge of the United States for their active 
support of the demand of the Irish people for absolute independence ; 


and 
‘Whereas the joint resolution offered in the House of Representatives by 
the Hon. WILLiau E. Mason, formerly Senator and now Congressman 
at Large from the State ot Itinois, is designed to accomplish in 
racticat and efficient form the object of that appeal; and 
Whereas it has been announced in the N Press, on the authority 
ttee on Foreign Relations, to 
which committee said joint resolution has been referred, that the 
same, not being a war measure, will not be reported to the House 
without direct instructions from the administration—meaning ors 
3 the Executive Department of our National Goverument: 
ow, therefore, be it 
Resowed, That we, citizens of the United States and of the State of 
Wasi ington, in public meeting assembled in the city of Tacoma on this 
9th ong of Au t, 1917, do hereby respectfully petition the Co: 
of the United States te act favorably on said joint resolution; and we 
do most respectfully and earnestly urge upon the representatives of 
this State In the mgress to take such action, separately and col- 
lectively, as wil) secure an early favorable report on said joint resolu- 
tion and its adoption by both Houses; and be it further 
Resolved, That we earnestiy and respectfully urge upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he may recommend to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the House of Representatives that the joint 
resolution in question be reported favorably at the earliest practicable 


moment, 
MICHAEL Down, Chairman, 
M. J. COSTELLO, Secretary. 
RECENT TROUBLES IN EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, bearing on the question of 
the trouble at East St. Louis, III., I have an article written by 


of the chairman of the House Comm 


‘a distinguished citizen of Florida, a gallant ex-Confederate 


soldier, frequently referred to as the Nestor of the press of 
Florida—Hon, Frank Harris. I should like to have it printed 
in the Recorp. I think it will be instructive. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
article will be printed in the Record. The Chair hears none. 
The article referred to is as follows: 
[From the Florida Record.] 


„“ Eprror FRANK HARRIS, or Tun OCALA BANNER, WRITES OF THE 


NEGROES or NORTH AND SOUTH. 
“To the EDITOR ROCHESTER EveENING News: 
“A friend living in your city has mailed me a copy of the 
Evening Times under date July 16, containing a marked article 
entitled ‘Negroes coming North, 
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I confess to you that I was not irritated, and perused the 
article more in sorrow than in anger, for I can feel but pity for 
those living either North or South who all their lives are con- 
demned to go through the world nursing a blind, morbid, deep- 
seated, irrepressible prejudice. ; 

“Just how one can manage to entertain a prejudice against 
a whole people—a people of his own race and lineage; a peopte 
fighting for and under the same flag and worshiping the same 
God—is beyond my power to analyze or comprehend. 

“Tt seems a mockery that one could seriously entertain the 
belief that the southern people, or any considerable number of 
them, should make it either a business or a pastime to ‘ shoot, 
hang, or burn innocent negroes.’ 

“ If this were true, this race could not have increased in popu- 
lation from 4,000,000 to four times 4,000,000 within the period 
of 50 t 

“And how is it possible for you to believe that they are held 
in a condition little less than slavery when in the same article 
you quote from the Age that within a period of 50 years the 
negroes in the South have accumulated farm lands to the amount 
of $2,000,000,000, farm implements to the value of one and a 
half billions, and have deposited in southern banks $2,000,- 
000,000, for it is a well-known fact that the negro has yet to 
learn the lesson of frugality? 

“If it be true that they are still held in a condition little 
less intolerable than slavery, think you that these accumula- 
tions were possible? 

“You do a whole people an injustice. 

“We of the South are not preternaturally a bad, intolerant, 
overbearing, oppressive, and certainly not a vicious or murder- 
ous people. 

“Tf you were to come amongst us and become fairly well ac- 
quainted with us, you would find us a very good people; if not 
loving and lovable, we would at least average with the popula- 
tion of other sections. ‘ 

“Pardon me for saying it, but we boastingly profess to 
spring from the loins of the very best stock that has ever landed 
on these shores, and the strain of our blood is the purest that 
flows in American veins. 

“One ought to know that a section of country that can give 
birth to such a race of men as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Patrick Henry, John Randolph, Henry Clay, John Rut- 
ledge, McDuflie, Andrew Jackson, Winfield Scott, Zachary Tay- 
lor, Andrew Johnson, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, and 
a thousand men like them can not possibly be wholly bad. 

“And the sun shines on no more noble women than the women 
of the South. The mothers of these men prove this assertion, 

It must be confessed that we have a full share of race 
pride and a love for the pride of ancestry. We feel that we 
owe something to posterity. 

“So believing, we feel it a sacred duty to stand unequivo- 
cally for race purity, race integrity. 

“Is that a fiendish crime? Is it a crime at all? Is it one 
for which any race should be ashamed? 

We have only to cast our eyes across the border into Mex- 
ico, toward Central America, Cuba, Haiti, or San Domingo to 
measure the results of race impurity; so we are trying as best 
we can to avoid a like condition. 

“We do not want the South—fair as any spot on God's do- 
main—to become mongrelized. Why blame us? 

“Should we be anathematized for that? Is it immoral? Is 
it un-Christian? Is it in contravention of God's ordinances or 
the very work of His hands? 

- " If it is any or all of these things then the whole people of 
the South need to be born again. 

“All of my life I have lived in the South; have traveled 
through many States, and I make the statement with fingers 
uncrossed that I have yet to see a sign that reads: ‘ Negroes and 
dogs not admitted here.“ Nor have I ever seen a person who 
would say on his honor that he had ever seen such a sign in any 
part of the South. I can, therefore, regard it but a fabrication. 

“As God in his creation differentiated the races, making some 
white, some black, others red, and yellow, we must believe that 
he did so for some wise purpose. 

“We know that he frowned upon race amalgamation among 
His chosen people’ and inculcated among them tLe doctrine und 
precepts of race purity. And throughout the ages, in stress and 
storm, who does not honor the Jew for keeping his race separate 
and distinct? So we can not be made to believe that in carrying 
out his omnipotent designs that we are wholly sinful. 

“Tt is true that in the South we have a segregation of the 
races. We have separate public scheols, separate Sunday 
schools, separate churches, separate public conveyances, and 
separate hotels and boarding houses. 

“The negroes first set the example, and in saying this we are 
not endeayoring to dodge the issue, They first cut themselves 
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loose from the white churches and established separate churches 
85 Seiad own, presided over by their own ministers and their own 

Shops. f 

They preferred to do this, and we were glad for them to do 
so. They felt less embarrassed, more free and independent. 

“The establishment of separate schools was done under Re- 
publican administration in the South during the reconstruction 
era, and gave eminent satisfaction to all concerned. 

“The separate conveyances for negroes are provided with the 
same furnishings and conveniences that the conveyances for 
the whites are provided with. The waiting rooms have identi- 
cally like provisions. 

“Can that just be described as a species of cruelty? It suits 
them better and it suits us better, and avoids friction, irrita- 
tion, and at times, perhaps, violence. If they are satisfied with 
these conditions, and we are satisfied, why should it provoke 
spleen and ugliness from unconcerned outsiders? 

“T make the following quotation from your article: 

“As an instance of the wholesale exodus, Rev. A. J. James, of Ocala, 
Fla., discovered a couple of weeks ago that his entire parish had moved 
to New York. He followed them, and is organizing them into a church 
in the metropolis. 

“Ney. A. L. James is still in Ocala and is pastor of his flock 
here. 

So what you say concerning him must be regarded as a fake. 

I am inclosing you a letter under his signature, written to 
the Evening Star of this city, which I hope that you will spare 
the space to reprint in your columns. You and your readers will 
see how far wrong you are. 

“Tt is true, as he says, that he did go North to study condi- 
tions, but he returned, and, like Booker Washington, after travel- 
ing over the greater part of the world, was convinced that the 
South is the best place for the negro to work out his destiny— 
among the people he knows and who know him. 

But, speaking of race prejudice, do you come into the parlia- 
ment of this discussion with clean skirts? Is not the history 
of the world the history of race antagonisms? Has it not existed 
as far back as history and tradition reach? 

“Was there not antipathy between the Egyptians and He- 
brews? Between the Jews and all other races? Are not whole 
pages of sacre history a recital of total annihilation or expul- 
sion of races by races? And volumes of profane history tell the 
same story. 

“After the Normans conquered England, did not the preju- 
dices between the conquerors exist for a number of centuries? 
Was it not for a long time considered a disgrace for the proud- 
est Norman knight to marry the richest Saxon princess? Race 
hatreds between the ancient population of Spain and the invad- 
ing Goths lasted for 800 years. Between the Arabs and the 
Moors there was bitter enmity. Do not race antagonisms still 
exist in Europe and other parts of the globe? 

“On this side of the Atlantic did we not drive the aborigines 
back and back and back until now they hardly have territory 
enough upon which to rest their feet? And many of the tribes 
have become totally extinct. 

“Benjamin Lundy was the first one to start a newspaper to 
create a sentiment for the liberation of the slave. It is a little 
remarkable that he should have established it in the South, 
and as long as it remained here he was unmolested, but when 
he removed it from Jonesboro, Tenn., to Philadelphia it was 
burned by a mob. 

In 1784 Thomas Jefferson proposed an ordinance that after 
the year 1800 there should be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the States. If the Northern States had voted 
for it, that ordinance would have been adopted. 

“Was not William Lloyd Garrison mobbed in the streets of 
Boston? Was not Mr. Owen P. Lovejoy, a Presbyterian 
preacher, who next had the temerity to start an abolition news- 
paper, when he moved it from St. Louis to Alton, III., humili- 
ated, and was not his office entered by a mob and his type, 
presses, and everything connected with it destroyed, and when 
he purchased a new outfit and in the third attempt, was he not 
mobbed and his printing plant burned? 

“That was a long time ago, but was not the same spirit mani- 
tested at East St. Louis, III., within the past six weeks? 

“And what about, the history of Prudence Crandall? She 
taught the first negro school. It was at Canterbury, Conn. Sam- 
uel May, of your own city, was one who volunteered his services 
as one of her attorneys. The meeting refused to hear him. 
When her school was finally opened she was arrested for har- 
boring young persons of color and was imprisoned in the county 
jail. Finally, an act of the legislature was passed prohibiting 


private schools for nonresident colored persons,’ and the news 
of the passage of the act was received in Canterbury by the ring- 
ing of chureh bells. 

But why prolong the story? 


“We have but a small community in Ocala, but we are living 
in comparative peace and harmony. We have but little, if any, 
friction between the races. 

“Our colored population, as will be attested by Rev. A. L. 
James and others, are never afraid of molestation. They are 
conducting their businesses in the even tenor of their ways. 

It may be said that they are prospering, too. 

“They have their own stores, and they are not mere shacks, 
either. Some of them are two-story brick buildings. They op- 
erate a bank of their own. It is a pretentious three-story brick 
building. They have a two-story brick hotel and a number of 
smaller hotels and boarding houses. They have a three-story 
knitting mill, built by their own efforts and conducted by then- 
selves. It is proposed to be enlarged and will cover an entire 
block. They have two assembly halls, a gristmill, a moss fac- 
tory, a moving-picture building, a cotton-ginning establishment, 
a velvet-bean huller, a large real estate agency, several contract- 
ing firms, market stalls, shoe shops, and other enterprises. 

“They have their own physicians and dentists and a two- 
story brick hospital. They have an excellent public school, and 
7 miles away is Fessenden Academy, conducted after the style 
of Tuskegee. They have a number of churches, one a large 
brick, and they are all nicely furnished. Many of them live 
in pretentious homes and enjoy the luxury of every modern 
convenience electric lights, gas, baths, ete. They ride in auto- 
mobiles and have their own society and social functions. 

“And in this ambition for improvement they have the cordial 
good will of their white fellow citizens. 

“After being clothed with the rights they now possess, Horace 
Greeley’s advice was, ‘Now root, hog, or die.“ They are net 
dying. 

“I shall close by saying that not a great while ago I was 
invited to make an address before our State press association, 
and in closing said: 


“I can never forget the loyalty of the ‘old slave’ and his fidelity te 


the trust committed to his keeping during our Civil War period. In 
all civic transactions in our courts of justice I would plead for his race 
a ‘square deal.’ His attempts at right living should engage our solict- 
tude and receive our encouragement.” 

“FRANK HARRIS." 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2701) to provide for the awarding of 
campaign badges to the members of Dental Corps, United 
States Army, and fixing the regulations for awarding same, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote 
export trade, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 109) thereon. N 


COAL, OIL, AND GAS ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


Mr, MYERS. I introduce a bill for my colleague [Mr. 
Wars], who is necessarily absent, and ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, and sodium on the public 
domain was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Mr. OWEN. I introduce a joint resolution proposing as a 
war measure an international convention for the purpose of 
terminating international anarchy, establishing international 
government in lieu thereof, and coercing the Teutonic military 
conspiracy by the organized commercial, financial, military, and 
naval powers of the world. I ask that the joint resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. > : 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) proposing as a war meas- 
ure an international convention for the purpose of terminating 
international anarchy, establishing international government in 
lieu thereof, and coercing the Teutonic military conspiracy by 
the organized commercial, financial, military, and naval powers 
of the world was read twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) proposing as a war measure an inter- 
national conventlon for the parpoee of terminating international an- 
archy, establishing international government in lieu thereof, and 
coercing the Teutonic military conspiracy by the or; ed com- 
mercial, financial, military, and naval powers of the world. 

Resolved, etc., That it is the opinion of the representatives of the 
people of the United States assembled in Congress that international 
government, 9 by international force, should be immedlatel 
organized to take the place of the eristing internation anarchy; t 
competing armaments should be replaced by a noncompetitive nterna- 
tional army and navy; that the Teutonic military conspiracy to domi- 
nate ne world should be overthrown by the combined commercial, 
financial, military, and naval powers of the world. 
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That international government should be based upon the following 


rinciples : 
> First. Every civilized nation and informed propie should have the 
unquestionable right of internal self-government, with exclusive control 
within its own territory over immigration, ran Die imports, eres 
and all internal affairs, with the right to make its own politi an 
commercial affillations. 

Second. The oceans and high seas should be free and open under in- 
ternational rules. All international waterways, strai and canals 
should be open on equal terms to the citizens of all nations. Equal 
terms should be arranged for fuel, repairs, and dockage in all ports for 
the og belonging to the citizens of all nations. 

Third. All interlor nations having no seaports should have the right 
of shipment of their goods in bond on equal terms and conditions, with- 
out tax, through any intervening teritor to the seaports of any other 
nation with equal access to shipping facilities. 

Fourth. That there should be established by international agreement 
an international organization of all civili nations with an inter- 
national legislative council to draft rules of International law to be 
submitted to the several nations for approval. That when such rules of 
international law are approved by the 3 or lawmaking 
branch of the governments of three-fourths of the member nations. repre- 
senting three-fourths of the total population of all the member nations, 
such international rules should be binding on all member nations. 
Such rules should be limited to the powere expressly delegated to such 
international legislative council and strictly confined to international 


‘airs. 

Fifth. The international legislative council should elect and define 
the duties of a representative international executive cabinet to exe- 
cute and enforce the rules established as international law. 

Sixth. The international legislative council should have representa- 
tives from each member nation exercising a voting power accordi to 
relative population, relative wealth, and relative 8 develop- 
ment, to be determined by interaational agreement, 

Seventh. The international legislative council should establish and 
define the duties of an international eee court, with power to 
upon all questions of international controversy incapable of diplomatic 
adjustment but with no power to pass on questions affecting the re- 
served rights of nations. 

Eighth. The international legislative council should formulate the 
method for raising an international army and navy and for establish- 
Ing an International blockade and other means for enforcing the rights 
of member nations under international law, such army and navy to be 
provided and sustained by the member nations pro rata according to 
relative 9 and wealth. 

Ninth. With the conclusion of the present war the nations of the 
world should agree to reduce in progressive stages their land and sea 
forces to a point preferably not to exceed internal or local police pur- 
poses and the quota required for the international army and navy. 

With 8 disarmament and international peace safeguarded 
by world government dissatisfied nattons now held captive dominant 
nations for strategical purposes could be safely given their Hberty. 

Tenth. That the international army and navy sbould not be author- 
ized to exercise military force further than to gress. or suppress the 
invasion of the territorial integrity of any of the member nations and 
in the blockade and embargo to enforce international law. 

Eleventh. That it should be a violation of international law and the 
highest international crime for any nation on „ ground to 
invade the territorial limits of another nation. e penalty of such 
invasion should be immediate international blockade of the invading 
nation, embargo on all mail, express, and freight to or from such nation, 
and the suppression of such invasion by the international army and 


navy. 

Twelfth. That nations backward in education, industrial and economic 
3 and in the knowledge of the principles ot government 
should have their n safeguarded on the principles of freedom, 
humanity, and justice 
self-government, 

Thirteenth. It is clearly realized that the program of progressive 
disarmament or permanent world peace is impossible of attainment until 
the military forces now ruling the Teutonic people, first, either volun- 
tarily acquiesce in progressive disarmament and international justice as 
the basis of world peace; second, are forced to do so by the Teutonic 
ote or, third, are coerced to du so by the combined powers of the 
world. $ 

Fourteenth. That in order to bring this war to an early termination, 
the belligerent nations opposing the Teutonic powers sho immediately 
cohere on a plan of international government pledging justice and peace 
to all member nations and the coercion of the military autocracy of 
Prussia by the commercial, financial, military, and naval forces of the 
world, giving assurance, nevertheless, to the Governments of Germany 
and Austria of their willingness to admit the Teutonic powers as mem- 
bers of the proposed international union on equal terms with other 
nations when they shall have met the conditions and given satisfac- 
tory guaranties, 

fteenth., In our opinion no reliance should be placed ups the vague 
suggestions of peace of the Teutonic military 8 ut that their 
obscure proposals should be regarded werely as a mil tary ruse. The 
peace resolution of the Reichstag, while promising well for the attitude 
of the German people, when they achieve self-government, can not at 
resent be regarded as a preposal binding on or capable of enforcement 
y the German people, because they do not control their own Govern- 
ment, but are mere subjects and puppets of a military autocracy which 
has long conspired and still dreams of conquering the world by — 
force and terrorism. The United States and the nations op — 
tarism should strenuously prosecute the war with every available re- 
source, and no separate peace should be made ge Hed of them until the 
menace of the military 1 German remo 

Sixteenth. It is our opinion that if a world-wide agreement can be 
established on the above principles, and the men now engaged in 
slaughter and destructive activities can be returned to productive indus- 
try, the world could quickly recover the gigantic shock of the present 
war and would be able without serious difficulty to soon repair the 
material injuries and losses already suffered. 

Seventeenth, The 


y international agreement with a view to future 


either malice or ambi- 


d 1 

um and Serbia and the adjustment of 

ences by international conferences. It will favor extending interna- 
tional credits for the restoration of all paas made waste by war, The 
United States enters this war in self-defense; to protect {ts own citi- 
zens and the nations of the world in their present and future rights to 


United States does not enter this war for material 


life and liberty on land and sea. It does not wish the world to remain 


an camp. s 

Eighteenth. No peace is desirable until the world can be safeguarded 
against a tition of the present war. Competitive armaments must 
be ed replaced by international cooperative armaments in order 
to assure ent world 


perman peace. 

Nineteenth. That the President of the United States shall immedi- 
ately submit the above resolution to the 8 nations now de- 
fen: g themselves against Prussian military autocracy and invite them 
and all neutral nations by wire to an international convention for the 
4 — of considering the above principles and taking affirmative ac- 

on for the early sup ression of the Teutonic military autocratic con- 
spiracy by the combined commercial, financial,’ military, and naval 
powers of all nations. 3 

Twentieth. The sum of $400,000 is hereby appropriated to meet the 
cost of promoting such convention. 


WAB REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe we all 
realize the importance of the situation which confronts the 
country. I think it is the belief of everyone that in this great 
emergency we shall need to utilize all the resources of the coun- 
try. In such circumstances it is important that the burden shall 
rest upon him who can bear it best and to whom it will cause 
the least sacrifice. Thus far that principle seems to have actu- 
ated what has been done by the Congress at this session. The 
selective-draft law contemplates that those who can henr the 
burden best and most efficiently shall be chosen to perform one 
of the most important functions of the war. In the administra- 
tion of that law there is no one but who believes favoritism 
should not be shown, that everyone of the same class should be 
treated precisely alike, and the fact that it is expected that that 
will be done is what has reconciled the country to the opera- 
tion and administration of the law. F 

After providing for the raising of the men, designating those 
who shall bear arms for our country, perhaps the next most 
important function of Government will be to provide means 
whereby they may be supported upon the field of conflict. It 
is just as important that the means of supporting the Army 
shall provide that the burden shall rest upon him most able 
to bear, it and to whom the sacrifice will be least, the same as 
we provided for the selection of the soldiers. 

Your Committee on Finance for a number of weeks has been 
wrestling with this problem. The members of that committee 
have given thorough consideration to all these great questions, 
and the committee has endeavored to solve the problem upon the 
basis of the principles which I have announced. While the 
members of the committee have not been unanimous in re- 
porting all the provisions of the bill, yet honest consideration has 
been given to each of those provisions. 

In mere unimportant matters I feel called upon to support 
the action of the committee, although I may not be convinced 
that its action was entirely wise, because in these matters there 
must at least as to unimportant questions be compromises of 
judgment. But one important provision of the bill I could not 
agree to, and in the committee reserved the right to present it 
to the Senate. It seems to me of such vital importance that 
I would not be performing my duty as a member of this body 
did I not present it and let it rest upon the judgment of the 
body as a whole, 

To my mind the bill makes a most radical departure from 
the principle of bearing the burden equally. It makes a de- 
parture which to my mind can not be defended upon this floor 
or before the people of the country who believe in equal and 
exact justice so far as it can be obtained. 

One of the most important provisions in the bill—I think the 
most important—is that relating to the income tax. From net 
incomes, including the present law, it is proposed to raise not 
less than $1,137,000,000. The bill proposes to raise in addition 
to the income taxes provided by the present law over $777,000,000 
from net incomes. The total amount proposed to be raised by 
the bill is but slightly in excess of $2,000,000,000. So the $777,- 
000,000, the additional tax proposed tu be raised by the bill, is 
the most important ‘tem in the bill. 

How necessary, therefore, it is that this provision of the law 
shall rest equally upon the net incomes of the country! It is 
my purpose to show that under the existing law the burden does 
not rest equally upon the net incomes of the country, and that 
the bill as ed to the Senate not only magnifies but per- 
petuates what I believe to be a colossal injustice. 

In co a statute we are told that the first thing to 


ascertain is what the law was before the change was made, the 


reason for the change, the mischief which existed in the old 


law and which has been remedied. So now, while we are legis- 
lating upon this subject, it is important that we understand the 
existing law; that we understand how it operates; and if it oper- 
ates unjustly, seek a remedy and enact the remedy into law. 
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This will necessitate a short review of the existing law and 
the manner in which it has operated. I shall be just as brief 
as possible in order that a clear understanding of the situation 
may be had. 

The existing law necessarily deals with three classes of in- 
comes: Those from individuals, those from partnerships, and 
those from corporations. In the beginning, I should like to 
state that I am sorry that it is necessary to make such a divi- 
sion; to have to treat individual income differently from cor- 
porate income. We know the prejudice in some sections of the 
country which exists against corporations. I wish to have it 
understood that I not only have no such prejudice, but I am 
sorry that the exigencies of the situation make it necessary to 
speak of these divisions of income. I wish it were possible for 
us to ferret out every dollar of net income in the country, 
whether of individuals or corporations, and to impose upon 
that dollar precisely the same tax as upon every other dollar. 

I do not believe that in this time, when we are seeking to raise 
revenue upon such a stupendous scale and for such a purpose, 
there should be any discrimination where it is possible to elimi- 
nate the discrimination; but in the existing law corporations 
are dealt with separately from individuals and partnerships. I 
shall first direct your attention to the present statute. I shall 
refer first to the corporation income tax under the existing law. 

We find that in the case of all corporations, joint-stock com- 
panies, associations, and insurance companies there is a tax of 
2 per, cent upon the net income. I wish to call attention also 
to what Is meant by “net income.” The statute is very care- 
fully framed to define what net income is. It is carefully 
framed so that no corporation shall be taxed upon a single 
doliar which is not in truth and in fact a net addition to its 
capital. 

First, from this tax there is exempt— 

All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid within the year in the 
maintenance and operation of its business and property, including 
rentals or other payments ulred to be made as a condition to the 
continued use or ieee ty property to which the corporation has 
not taken or is not taking title 85 n which it has no equi 

Second. All losses actually sustained and off within the year 
and not compensated by insurance or otherwise, including a reasonable 
allowance for the exhaustion, wear, and tear of property arising out 
of its use or employment in the business or trader 

In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance is 
made for the reduction in the flow of the well and the quantity 
of oil obtained. In the case of mines a similar provision is 
made to charge off the net loss to the property. 

Then, in regard to every kind of insurance company—life, 
fire, accident, and marine—careful provision is made to pre- 
serve the funds required for reserves and all of the dividends 
that are paid out to the policyholders. Only to the additional 
surplus, after caring for all of these provisions of insurance, 
does the normal tax attach to the funds of an insurance com- 
pany. 

Then, again, is exempted the amount of taxes which are paid 
any State, county, or municipal government. Again, there is 
an exemption of all the interest which the corporation may 
have paid upon its indebtedness. So, upon the whole, under 
the provisions of existing law there is no income subject to any 
tax until after all these contingencies are cared for. There is 
no tax upon any dollar which is not a net addition to the 
capital of the concern, 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to conceive how you 
enn injure vitally a corporation when you tax only its net in- 
come ascertained in this manner. It would be impossible, even 
if you took the whole of it, to injure the institution as such, 
because it would still have just as much property, just as much 
capital, as it had before it earned the additional money. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator of course appreciates 
the fact that the statute to which he has just referred was passed 
when the country was at peace with the world, and at a time 
when the revenues of the Government were being gathered under 
the historic and time-honored policy of levying duties upon 
imports. It served a very good purpose at that time, as the 
Senator of course knows. I do not know that it goes far enough 
for the present; but, nevertheless, some of us who were here 
and yoted for that law felt that we had an abundance of reve- 
nue from another source much more satisfactory to us and 
much less burdensome to the people. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am not criti- 


cizing the provisions of the present law in respect to the sub- 
ject which I have just been discussing. On the other hand, the 
provisions which I have just been presenting are retained in the 


bill which has been reported to the Senate, and they were re- 
tained with my approval, because I believe that when you under- 
take to put a tax on net income it should be really on net in- 
come and that, even in this time of stress, it is not necessary to 
impose any further restriction upon what may be charged to the 
expense of carrying on the business. It is not my purpose, and 
I know it was not the purpose of the committee, to levy even 
these large taxes so as materially to interfere with the conduct 
of the business and the prosperity of the country. I am in 
sympathy with those provisions of the law and want them re- 
tained in this bill. 

That is the only tax imposed under existing law upon cor- 
porate net incomes—a normal tax of 2 per cent. 

When we come to the partnership we find that partnerships 
as such do not pay any income tax, but we find this provision: 

Persons carrying on business in partners shall be Mable for income 
tax onl —. ge individual * and the share of the profits of 
the par to which any taxable partner would be entitled if the 
same were ate ded, whether divided or otherwise, shall be returned for 
taxation and the tax paid under the provisions of this title. 

So, Mr. President, as to business carried on by a partnership, 
whether the net earnings are retained in the business or not, 
the individual partners must return their share of the net earn- 
ings and on them pay an income tax, adding the returns from the 
partnership to the income from other sources. 

Upon individuals there is also levied a normal tax of 2 per 
cent. If the persons are married, there Is an exemption of 
$4,000 and if unmarried an exemption of $3,000, the tax ap- 
plying to all incomes above these respective amounts, Provi- 
sion is made also for the deduction of ordinary expenses for 
carrying on an individual business, but if the individual re- 
tains his earnings in the business he accounts for those earnings, 
for that income, in making up his return for taxation, and the 
individual is not entitled to take out of his earnings from his 
business the personal living expenses of himself or family, If 
the individual only paid the same normal tax as the corporation, 
there could be no objection to it; but the law does not stop 
there. 

The first law passed in 1913 provided for a surtax, ranging 
from 1 to 6 per cent, upon individual net incomes in excess of 
$20,000. That was modified last year by increasing the surtax 
from 1 per cent to 13 per cent. These surtaxes are paid by in- 
dividuals, whether engaged in business in their individual name 
or through a partnership; but the net incomes of corporations 
pay no surtax under the existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless distributed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Unless distributed. I might 
add—I intended to refer to it a little later, but upon the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the committee I will refer to it 
now—that the existing law does provide that any net income 
of a corporation which has been earned subsequent to March 8, 
1913, when distributed in dividends to stockholders must be 
mentioned in the return of the stockholder and he must pay the 
surtax upon them. 

I will discuss the amount of the distribution of the earnings 
of corporations a little later on, so that we can arrive at knowl- 
edge as to how the existing law has operated. 

The data regarding the operation of this law are most inter- 
esting, and I doubt if many Members of the Senate or many of 
the people throughout the country understand just how the 
present income-tax law has operated. It has been very diffi- 
cult for me to obtain the information which I want to present 
to the Senate this morning. There is no division of the Gov- 
ernment service whose business it is to ascertain the gross 
earnings and the net earnings of corporations, the amount of 
dividends which they pay, and the amount of their net income 
which is retained in the business; but I think I shall be able to 
present to the Senate information upon those subjects which 
will at least be accepted as showing approximately the actual 
conditions. 

As I have stated, under the present law—the law of 1913 and 
the law of 1916—surtaxes were paid upon incomes in excess of 
$20,000. Only 37.679 people paid any such surtax, but the 
amount paid was $44,974,817.35. Under the proposed law the 
lowest amount upon which surtaxes are to be paid is reduced 
from $20,000 to $5,000; and if that had been the law in the 
fiscal year 1916 the number of persons paying such tax would 
have been increased to 208.658. The total number of corpora- 


-tions in the country making returns under the existing law ig 


335.000, and of that 335,000 only 190.911 returned anything as 
subject to the income tax, leaving 144,089 corporations making 


returns which showed themselves not subject to an income tax, 


The number of individuals in the country making income-tax 


returns—all of which, of course, showed themselves subject to 
an income tax—was 836,652; and of the earnings during the 
calendar year 1915 on which an income tax was paid in the 


1917. 
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fiscal year 1916 the aggregate net income of corporations for 
1915 was $5.665,359,418. The aggregate net income of indi- 
viduals for the same year was $2,399,365,798. The aggregate 
amount of net income of corporations in excess of the indi- 
vidual incomes was $3,265,003,629. 

In the calendar year 1916, fiscal year 1917, the incomes of 
corporations amounted to $9,000,000,000, the incomes of indi- 
viduals to $3,000,000,000. Corporations paid a normal tax of 2 
per cent; individuals paid a normal tax of 2 per cent; and the 
individuals during the last year paid the surtax graduated from 
1 per cent to 13 per cent on incomes over $20,000. Prior to this 
last year the normal tax was only 1 per cent. That was all that 
corporations paid. Under the law the first year the individual 
surtax was graduated from 1 to 6 per cent only, but here is 
what was paid: 

In the fiscal year 1915 corporations paid $39,144,531.71, indi- 
viduals $41,046,162.09. In 1916 corporations paid $56,972,- 
720.88, individuals $67,953,594.63. For last year, when the nor- 
mal tax was increased to 2 per cent upon corporations as well as 
upon individuals, and when the surtax was raised from 1 per 
cent to 13 per cent, we find that each paid substantially, $180,- 
000,00 —almost the same—the net incomes_of individuals being 
$3,000,000,000 and that of corporations $9,000,000,000. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fre 1 New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator if he would have 
the Senate infer that some 60 per cent of corporate net incomes 
was retained as a surplus in the hands of the corporations or 
whether that difference lies in the small dividends that are not 
returned for the surtax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I expect to reach just that point 
a little later. 

Mr. HARDING. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish to have it understood 
now t*at this is upon the total net incomes of corporations before 
dividends are paid. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. CALDER. Has the Senator from New Mexico the income- 
tax figures and the corporation-tax figures by States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not. I will state to the 
Senator that I reached that figure from the amount of taxes paid 
by all corporations, as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and then ascertained’ the amount by applying the income tax 
which they had paid. The income tax paid by corporations is 
something over $180,000,000 and the tax was 2 per cent. There- 
fore they must have paid on a little over $9,000,000,000. 

Mr. CALDER. I was anxious to have the Senator include the 
figures by States, if he had them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not them for that year. 
The only year for which I have obtained those figures is the 
fiscal year 1916, showing the tax collected upon incomes of 1915. 
That can be found in the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator if, in his 
comparison between the incomes of corporations and the in- 
comes of individuals, he has taken into account the fact that 
the corporation has no exemption, while every individual has 
an exemption of $5,000 under the present law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The exemption under the pres- 
ent law is not just what the Senator has stated. It is only 
$4,000 in the case of married persons and $3,000 in the case of 
unmarried persons, ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, that is true. I should have stated the 
exemptions as $4,000 and $3,000, respectively. I had reference 
to the present law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The corporation has no exemp- 
tion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator to, however, is that if that is left out, of course that 
$4,000 or $3,000, as the case may be, exemption allowed to indi- 
viduals cuts a very big figure in the aggregate of incomes of 
individuals. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does, of course, cut a very 
great figure when it is applied to all of the individuals of the 


country; but the number of people making a return for the pur- 
poses of an income tax in the entire country is only 336,000, 
and if you were to exempt each one to the extent of $4,000 you 
would not have such a yery stupendous sum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 


tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator any information that would 
indicate the number of individuals who pay income taxes who 
derive their incomes from other sources than profits of corpora- 
tions? In other words, is it not a fact that nearly all who pay 
an income tax as individuals pay it out of profits that they have 
derived from corporations? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I, of course, know from general 
observation that what the Senator has stated is largely true; 
but as to the exact extent of it I do not know, and I do not 
know that such information has ever been collected. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator think it would be more 
fair, or at least give a fairer understanding of the situation, to 
take into consideration the fact that the corporation is simply 
an instrumentality through which the individual earns income, 
and the stockholder in the corporation in reality pays whatever 
the corporation pays, and then in addition he must pay an income 
tax out of his dividends? It does not seem to me that we should 
treat the corporation as a separate individual, because it is but 
an institution the stock of which is owned by the individual, 
and every dollar paid by the corporation is an additional dollar 
paid by the individual, over and above what he pays as his in- 
come tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator has 
made a statement which is often adverted to, aud which is made 
by corporations themselves whenever such a position meets 
their view of the particular question to be considered; but it 
is often the case that the corporations themselves insist that they 
are artificial persons, distinct entities, created by law, and 
therefore entitled to the privileges of the individual. As I will 
show later, it is Impossible for the purpose of meeting this situ- 
ation so to treat the corporations. The Senator, who is also a 
member of the Finance Committee, knows that I, perhaps above 
all others, sought to enforce the very equitable principle which 
he has just stated, and that it was abandoned solely because the 
law of the case is such that you can not use that principle in 
imposing an income tax upon the undistributed earnings of cor- 
porations, ' 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? at 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to advocate an 
increase of the normal tax upon corporations? 

‘Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not think the Senator did, because if it 
were increased it would tax a part of the dividends earned by 
the corporations that would go to stockholders that under the 
law would not be compelled to pay any income tax whatever, 
and it seemed to me that to increase the normal tax upon cor- 
porations would be unjust to such stockholders, although increas- 
ing the normal tax upon corporations, of course, would show a 
great deal larger tax paid by corporations. I was wondering 
if the Senator’s argument, showing how small an amount the 
normal tax brought from corporations, was for the purpose of 
suggesting that that normal tax ought to be increased. I am 
very glad to hear the Senator say, however, that he does not 
think it ought to be increased. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will make n statement later 
on in reference to the provision ‘in the bill as presented by the 
committee which does increase the normal tax on corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator agrees, does he not, that the 
Treasury Department takes into account the surplus of the cor- 
poration and assesses the capital stock? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator is also aware that various 
State governments, most of them at least, levy an excess tax 
on corporations? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think some of them do, but 
mot all. 

Mr. HARDING. And the Senator also admits that excess 
earnings are taxed universally on the corporations? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are to be so taxed. 

Mr. HARDING. I am at a loss to understand, then, how 
they are escaping the tax we are seeking to place upon every- 
body who is earning excess profits. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not asserting that any of 
these are escaping any tax which has thus far been imposed 
upon them, but I am undertaking to show that the present 
law does not reach the incomes of corporations in the same 
way or to the same extent that it does reach the incomes of 
individuals. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You mean the present bill? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The present law. 

Mr. HARDING. The proposed law meets it, does it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think not, as I shall under- 
take to show later. 

Mr. HARDING. 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have prepared 
a table which shows the number of persons who would pay 
surtaxes under the proposed law within the various brackets 
if the proposed law had applied to the persons making income- 
tax return for the fiscal year 1916. I have also here a table 
showing the surtaxes paid by individuals for the fiscal year 
1916 and the amount of surtax which was collected upon the 
various brackets or graduated sums. I ask leave to insert these 
tables in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The first table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing number of persons who are expected to 
within the various brackets of the proposed bi 


I shall be very much interested in the 


> pex surtares 


Persons. 
5.000 to $10.000 income —„/%é«“ . 120. 402 
10,000 to $15,000 income „4»õ 102 
15,000 to $20.000 income 


26.000 eos. ne ꝰ;ẽ . 


C T? —k ... NY 
The second table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing amount of income tares paid for the fiscal year 1916 
within the 8 brackets of the applicable taw. 


Individual income tax: 
Normal, 1 per cent . ͤ K. Wy | 
20.001 to $50,000, 1 per ccc OOO TIO TE 
po, 001 to 1180 08 2 per 2.921. 361.94 


Cen tune 


5.001 to $100,000, 3 per cent _ 3, 623, 472. 62 
00.001 to $250,000, A nee cont. 10, 936, 326.15 
250,001 to ahaa S per coat 6, 393, 858. G4 
ceeding $500,000, 6 per cent 12. 64 647, 862. 91 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The result is that under the bill 
as now presented to the Senate it is estimated that the normal 
income tax of individuals will raise $89,000.000 of revenue in ad- 
dition to the revenue which will be raised under the existing law. 
The present bill provides only for revenue in addition to the 
existing law. The bill provides also for the raising from sur- 
taxes of individuals $330,000,000, making a total amount to be 
raised from individuals under the bill $419,000.000, and it is 
expected to raise under the existing law $180.000.000 in addi- 
tion, making the total income expected to be obtained from 
individual incomes under the bill and the existing law $600,- 
000,000—to be exact, $599,763,450. The additional tax expected 
to be derived from the various brackets in the bill are estimated 
in a table, which L will ask leave to print in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

a Sa one levied under this bill estimated to yield as . 

000 to 


7,500 to | 6880 t 2 per ent 5, (83, 440 
12.500. at 3 per cent k 0 987, 420 

12'800 fo 15,000, at 4 per cent . 253, 170 
15,000 to $20,000, at 6 per cent. — TN, 13, 944, 740 
20,000 to $40,000, at 8 per cent 34, 352, 640 
000 to $60,000, at 10 per cent — 20. 434, 300 
39:000 8 11 280 at 12 per cent. 15, 205, 680 
80,0 000, at 1 Se per Cy | eRe a 15, 896, 290 
100, 800 to $150, 000, at cent 28, 856, 100 


$18, 404, 710 
14, 152, 320 
12, 049, 070 
28, 461, 180 
= 20H, 379, 450 


Total + T 120 128. 950 
Estimated surtaxes under p rr ed 20. 600. 000 


Total individual surtaxes, ‘fiscal year 1918. 450, 628, 000 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the existing law and this 
bill there is expected to be raised from surtaxes, not the normal 
tax included but from surtaxes alone upon individual net in- 
comes, $450,000,000. 

In this bill it is proposed to reduce the exemption from the 
income tax as to married persons from $4,000 fo $2.000 and as 
to unmarried persons from $3.000 to $1,000. The effect of that 
reduction is to add to the amount of the net income of indi- 
viduals just about 50 per cent. So for the present year the 
total net income of individuals with the exemptions thus reduced 
is expected to be approximately four and a half billion dollars 
$4,456.725,000. 

The corporate incomes are estimated for this year, as I have 
already stated, at $9,000,000,000; but that is the amonat of cor- 
porate incomes for last year. No estimate is made for increased 
incomes during the year 1917, but if we allow anything like the 
increase in the corporate incomes for this year that has actu- 
ally appeared for the last one or two years—if we have any- 
thing like the same ratio of increase on corporate incomes for 
this year, the corporate incomes for this year will be far in 
excess of $10,000,000,000. But upon the basis of $9,000,000,000 
for corporations and $4,500,000,000 for individuals, under the 
bill it is expected that from a 4 per cent normal tax tne amount 
realized from individual incomes, including the surtaxes, will be 
$600,000,000, and that realized from corporations only $360,000,- 
000, making a difference that the individuals will pay upon 
one-half the incomes that the corporations have, $240,000,000 
more than the corporations will pay. If the normal tax upon 
corporations is Increased to 6 per cent as proposed in the bill, 
that will add an additional $180,000,000 to corporate revenue, 
but even putting it at 6 per cent, as proposed in the bill, and 
the surtaxes upon individuals as proposed in the bill, we still 
have individuals with four and a half billion dollars of income 
paying $60,000,000 more taxes than corporations with over 
$9,000,000,000 of income. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to interrupt the Sena- 
tor or to harass him at this time, but I should like to ask him 
whether he has taken into consideration the local taxes paid 
by these corporations? He has mentioned insurance companies, 
and I presume he also includes many of the manufacturing cor- 
porations which pay a franchise tax. Has the Senater taken 
into consideration the local taxes paid to the State by these cor- 
porations? In the matter of fire insurance they amount practi- 
cally to 5 per cent, and life insurance, I think, nearly as much, 
These corporations, before the dividends are paid by them to 
their stockholders, are paying locally to the State, and as far as 
fire insurance companies are concerned they are paying to every 
State practically 5 per cent tax on their incomes, That is what 
the corporations are now paying locally in the States which 
individuals do not pay. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is probably right as 
to his own State and to some other States, but in New Mexico 
the corporation law does not so provide. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I correct the statement as far 
as New Mexico is concerned in relation to fire insurance com- 
panies? New Mexico, I understand, has a local tax of 2 per 
cent and a license tax on the premium income of fire insurance 
companies and life insurance companies, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true as to fire insurance 
companies, and that tax is used by the volunteer fire companies 
of the State so as to aid the insurance companies in reducing 
the amount of their damage in the event of fire. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand it, that tax has 
no relation whatever to the volunteer fire tax. It is a tax im- 
posed by the State and is used by the State for its own expenses. 
The volunteer fire tax is an additional tax. Practically the com- 
panies are paying 5 per cent in New Mexico, I believe. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I, of course, am willing to accept 
the Senator’s statement always. I was speaking merely from 
recollection, But assuming that to be true, to my mind it does 
not change the situation in the slightest. We all know that 
there are advantages in corporate organizations, and if it were 
not for these advantages I imagine that the business such as 
that to which the Senator ‘has referred would not be conducted 
under those circumstances, 
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Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the — — — : 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator think the business would 
be conducted at all? Does he not think it would not be possible 
to do it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think that is 
quite aside from the point which we are discussing. It is diffi- 
cult for us to speculate as to what might happen. or what might 
not happen. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator will allow me, I think it ts 
very pertinent to the discussion, because you can follow a policy 
in levying a burden to such an extent that you very much hamper 


progress. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will permit me, 
I think these corporations feel that they are getting a dollar’s 
worth of benefit for every dollar which they pay for any such 
purpose, and if they did not feel that they were reaping a benefit 
commensurate with the amount of the tax they would not engage 
in the business, Besides, all these expenses are taken into con- 
sideration when they fix the amount of the premiums which 
they charge. This is no justification for exemption from any 
other just tax. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the Senator tell us whether the 
apparent discrepancy disappears and to what extent after the 
dividends of corporations have been distributed? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I purpose to show that a little 
later, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. I have been very much impressed with the 
Senator's interesting statement. Does he to deal with 
the matter of an excess-profits tax in its relations to net cor- 
porations profits? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. I did not intend to 
allude to that in this statement. 

Mr. CALDER. Will not the matter of an excess-profits tax 
levied. against corporations and against individuals affect ma- 
8 this whole matter of net profits that are subject to taxa- 

on 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I take it the amount of money 
which will be paid as tax upon excess profits will reduce some of 
the net incomes of corporations, and of course that will have 
to be accounted for in the estimate which we make; but I will 
state to the Senator that the Senate committee has imposed a 
war-profits tax upon individuals engaged in business precisely 
the same as corporations. 

Mr. CALDER. I so understand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, I desire to 
refer to the suggestion which was made some little time ago by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee as to the provisions of 
law regarding the tax upen these earnings by the stockholders 
when distributed. The law does provide that when distributed 
the stockholder shall account for the amount received and add 
it to his other earnings. for the purpose of the income tax, pro- 
vided it were earned by the corporation subsequent to March 3. 
1913. There is another provision of the law which was intended 
to prevent corporations from hoarding their earnings for the 
purpose of avoiding the payment of the surtax by the individual 
stockholders were the earnings distributed. But the law as it 
exists has proven a dead letter. It has not been invoked in a 
single case, so far as my information goes from the officials of 
the Treasury Department, and the amount of money retained 
as surplus by corporations and subsequently distributed is an 
infinitesimal amount. It is true that occasionally we hear some- 
thing about the cutting of a melon by these corporations; but 
with this high war tax, if the individual stockholders who would 
receive these enormous accumulations in dividends should have 
to pay the high surtax. my prediction is that the crop of melons 
will grow even less; this war will be worse than a drought and 
there will be no harvest. 

Mr. President, as to the extent to which these corporations 
retain their net income after the payment of dividends, as I 
have stated, there is no official information, and I have been 
compelled to resort to various sources for the purpose of reach- 
ing some conclusion as to the extent of the net incomes of cor- 
porations which have paid a normal tax, which are undistrib- 
uted to stockholders, which are retained by the corporation, 
and on which no surtax is imposed either by the present law or 
under the bill as it comes from the Senate committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CRONNA. It is the understanding of the Senator that 
the dividends earned by corporations and paid out to the stock- 


holders are not assessed either under the income tax or under 
the corporation tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the present law and the 
law imposed in this bill corporations pay a normal tax upon 
their total net incomes. The individual stockholders account 
for what they receive by way of dividends in making up their 
returns, and where necessary pay a surtax upon the distributed 
earnings of the corporation received by way of dividends by the 
stockholders. But the amount of net income which the eorpo- 
ration retains in its treasury, after the payment of dividends, 
pays no surtax.and no surtax is imposed by this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think it is generally understood in my 
section of the country. I think it is the practice and I think 
I can show that there is a tax paid by corporations upon all the 
dividends distributed to stockholders. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is a normal tax paid. if 
the Senator will permit me, and only the normal tax. That 
normal tax is paid by the corporation. and when the Individual 
accounts for dividends received from a corporation which has 
paid the normal tax the individual takes credit for the normal 
tax which has been paid by the corporation. ~ 

SMITH of Michigan. Otherwise it would be double 
taxation. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. < 

Mr. KING. I want to suggest to the Senator—it is not prob- 
ably quite germane to the theme now being discussed, but it is 
germane to the question of ascertaining the profits of corpora- 
tions for distribution—that I notice in the bill and it is also the 
existing law, that corporations are permitted for the purpose of 
ascertaining their profits to deduct interest charges. I can not 
see the reason why such deduction is allowed. I should be very 
glad to learn from the Senator what defense there is for that 


on. . 

To illustrate—so that I may make the case clear, if I have 
not done so—suppose the Senator from New Mexico and my- 
self organize a corporation, and we put in 81.000.000; the Sena- 
tor from Michigan and the Senator from North Carolina organize 
a corporation, and they put in $500,000 and then issue bonds for 
a like amount; and these corporations then engage in the same 
class of business, In the latter instance the Senator from 
North Carolina and the Senator from Michigan would be per- 
mitted to deduct the interest which they paid upon their bonds 
in determining what the profits were, whereas in the corpora- 
tion formed by the Senator from New Mexico and myself, in 
the supposititious case, we would not be permitted to have any 
deductions, because we have paid in full the capital stock. It 
seems to me that that is manifestly unjust. If a corporation 
borrows money, it is merely an augmentation of its capital 
stock and it ought not to be permitted to have deductions for 
interest charges in determining what its profits are. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah raises a most interesting question and one which will be 
discussed in connection with another provision of the bill. He 
will doubtless find that there is a divergence of view regarding 
the matter which he has suggested and very forceful argument 
ean be presented along the line the Senator has suggested, and 
doubtiess will be by himself when that question is reached. 

Mr. KING. I am not a member of the committee, and so I 
do not expect to participate in the argument. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was seeking to present the 
sources of information from which I have obtained the 
amount of the undistributed net income of corporations after 
the payment of dividends. You have all been noticing in the 
newspapers statements about this corporation and the other cor- 
poration as to the amount of its net income and net earnings 
and the amount of dividends declared and the amount retained, 
Those newspaper articles do give us a little ray of light; they 
furnish splendid information so far as they go; but unfortu- 
nately there is nobody whose business it is to compile such in- 
formation. I have statements here coming from different parts 
of the country as to the earnings of some of the copper com- 
panies; the amount of money which they have earned and the 
amounts whieh they have paid out in dividends and the amount 


which is being retained. It is interesting to notice this, just as 


a straw indicates the direction of the wind. I find a newspaper 
dispatch from New York, dated July 24 of this year, which 
reads: 
; i i 
aches Yate SEIU, mR ESS aE Ble tots W 
— to $032,608. 689. 
Against 


dividends ot $87 807. 530, paid by the 43 copper companſes, 
their operating profits for six months past exceeded asia, 500,000. This 
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is after deducting income tax, and, in most cases, depreciation, but not 
excess-profits tax. The dividends paid amount, therefore, to scarcely 
over half the profits earned. 

I might read on a little further. Then I have a newspaper 
clipping here with regard to the earnings of the Utah Copper 
Co. and the Phelps-Dodge Co. for the past six months. The 
Utah Copper Co. is referred to in a clipping dated Salt Lake, 
August 10. 2 


Net earnings of the Utah Copp Co. for the quarter ending June 30 
are quoted at $10,563,54 


1 in e thirty-seventh quarterly report of 
the company issued to-day. The production for the period is quoted 
at 56,845,059 pounds. Both production and net earnings were said 
to be the largest in the company’s history. The report shows pay- 
ment to stockholders. for, the .quarter of $5.685,715, leaving a net 
surplus for the period covered by the report of $4,877,826. 

Almost 50 per cent for a copper company. 

During the time the committee was considering this bill various 
representatives of the interests throughout the country ap- 
peared before the committee and interviewed various members 
of the committee, and among others were some representatives 
of the American Manufacturers’ Association. They filed a brief 
with the committee. In the brief or attached to it is the finan- 
cial statement of 10 mining companies, 10 public utilities, 10 
railroads, and 10 manufacturing concerns, They undertake 
to present to us their net earnings during the last six years, 
with the amount of dividends paid and the amount of surplus 
retained. According to their own figures, in the way in which 
they have figured, the amount of net income retained undis- 
tributed on the average with these four classes is 37 per cent 
of the whole. 

Mr. GORE. Was that for last year? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the average for six years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator ought to tell us, if he has 
the information, how these 40 companies were selected, in order 
that we may be sure that no unfair methods were employed in 
their selection. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am not able to 
enlighten the Senator in that respect, but I think we have the 
right to assume that the manufacturers who presented this brief 
selected such companies as they thought would exemplify their 
contention. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it fair to assume that, unless they 
disclose the rule by which the companies were selected, they 
selected those most favorable to their contention. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. To have any weight the companies ought to 
be selected under some form, according to some method or rule 
by which they would fairly illustrate the condition not only of 
these 10 companies but of all other companies. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to state, Mr. President, 
that I have examined these tables, and I find in the list several 
corporations which during these years are reported as having 
paid dividends out of previous earnings, and that such payments 
out of previous earnings have been charged against current 
earnings, thus reducing the amount of the corporate earnings 
retained and undistributed. When I found out that that was the 
case, I thought the whole table should be discarded. However. 
I took the figures presented by these tables as to these four 
classes of corporations for the year 1916; I added up their net 
earnings for that year and subtracted the dividends paid in 
that year, and the amount of the earnings of those corporations 
undistributed for that year was 49.6 per cent. 

Mr. President, during the course of our hearings a most excel- 
lent lawyer and a most admirable gentleman from New York 
called upon me for the purpose of discussing some of the 
features of this bill. He was interested in showing that corpora- 
tions under contract or by their charters had obligated them- 
selves to retain certain percentages of their net income in the 
business, and his argument was that, therefore, the corporation 
ought not to pay any tax upon the amount so retained. He 
furnished me a table of 24 miscellaneous companies repre- 
sented by his office. The table was made up for the purpose of 
furnishing information upon the question which I have just 
stated, but I thought it advisable to use the table in this other 
connection. So I have ascertained the total amount of net 


income of these 24 corporations and the amount of dividends 
which they have paid, and I find that the per cent of the net 
income retained by these 24 corporations was 68.7 per cent plus 
for the calendar year 1915. ` 

Among these 24 corporations are listed Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Jewell Tea Co. (Inc.), National Cloak & 
Suit Co., Maxwell Motor Co., and the Manhattan Shirt Co. I 


mention these to show the miscellaneous character of the 24 
corporations whose statements are presented in this pamphlet. 

The industrious Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
presented to the Senate with the views of the minority filed by 
him the names of 95 corporations with the various amounts of 
their earnings for a number of years, and with the amount of 
their earnings for 1916. I have taken the trouble to make an 
estimate as to the 95 corporations, and that investigation shows 
that of the earnings of those 95. corporations 65.79 per cent of 
the net income has been retained. 2 

I will state that the table presented by the Senator from 
Wisconsin as to railroads is inaccurate in this respect: It was 
made up, as I ascertained from investigation, by referring to 
what was called in the Railroad Analytical Digest undistributed 
earnings. In the case of the Southern Pacific Railroad. while 
that concern paid out in dividends over $16,000,000 and had 
a net income of over $21,000,000, the dividends were paid out 
of a preexisting surplus, and the $21,000,000 retained as net in- 
come, That was not so bad; but in the case of the Santa Fe 
Railroad, after the Santa Fe Railroad had paid its dividends, 
it had about $18,000,000 of undivided surplus earnings; it 
appropriated on its books $7,000,000 for betterments and exten- 
sions, and left only $6,000,000 appearing as the net income 
retained. I have not used that table so far as it affects the rail- 
roads because of this inaccuracy in the source of information. 

Mr. President, I have here 4 list of railroads doing 90 per 
cent of the transportation business of the country—a table 
compiled from the reports made by these railroads to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This table shows that the total 
dividends of all these railroads, doing 90 per cent of the whole 
transportation business of the country, were $289,310,357. ‘The 
total net income undistributed was $337,321,865. The amount 
of net income undistributed was 53.84 per cent, and the amount 
distributed 46.16 per cent. : 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have this table printed as an 
appendix to my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpnricx in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have here a 
statement regarding the banks of the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves the 
subject to which he has just been addressing himself, will he 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator any figures to indicate what 
the railroads did with that apparently large percentage of their 
profits not distributed as dividends? I ask because the in- 
formation that has been furnished the Senate from time to 
time indicates that many of the railroads require money for 
repairs and for betterments, and notwithstanding the reserva- 
tions of profits which doubtless have gone into betterments, 
repairs, and new equipment, there is still an inadequate amount , 
of money for that purpose, and they are asking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to increase their rates. 
Obviously, that which they have retained must have been used 
for some purpose. It certainly can not be in the treasuries of 
the companies. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I have tried to 
state, before you call any earnings “ net income” you deduct all 
the costs of repairs and maintenance and depreciation; and if 
they retain any net income after such deduction it is an addition 
to capital and is used, of course, either in extensions or in 
betterments—that is, in adding to the physical properties of 
the companies. As I shall undertake to show a little later, that 
money thus used should not escape the income tax or this sur- 
tax any more than the income of the individual which is kept in 
his business. 

Mr. President, I do not know the extent of the yearly aecuinu- 
lations of undistributed incomes of the national banks, but I 
find this statement recently published in the city of New York 
as to the New York banks. It shows that the New York national 
banks have capital stocks of $122,825,000 and surpluses and 
undivided profits of $214,074,200; that the trust companies have 
capital stocks of $89,500,000 and surpluses and undivided profits 
of $178,822,000 ; that the State banks have capitals of $24,050,000 
and surpluses and undivided profits of $41,782,300, making a 
total for the city of New York of all these banks—unational, 
trust, and State—in the way of capital of $236,425,000 and of 
surplus and undivided profits $434,628,500. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator, I am sure, is of the opinion that 
this is a very healthy state of affairs. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I quite agree with the Senator. 


Mr. CALDER. And he would not discourage the practice of 
accumulating large surpluses on the part of banks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. I mentioned these 
figures to show the strength of the banks of the city of New 
York with respect to the amount of capital and the accumulated 
surplus and undivided profits; but the purpose of my so showing 
is to demonstrate that these banks do retain in their business a 
considerable percentage, the amount of which I do not know, of 
their net incomes, which is not distributed to the stockholders, 
and therefore, under the existing law or the bill now presented 
to the Senate, is not subject to any surtax. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that some of these 
banks have been over 100 years in building up these great, mag- 
nificent surpluses which have made them so strong and power- 
ful and so important to the country in time of stress. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not criticizing what has 
been done, if the Senator will permit me. I recall quite well 
the fact that some years ago, in the case of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New Tork, 8100 shares of stock were selling for 
over $4,000. 

Mr. CALDER. The surplus of that bank is more than ten 
times its capital. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the Senator, he is not criti- 
cizing that, but he is criticizing the proposed law on the ground 
that it does not reach some of that surplus, which under this 
system escapes taxation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My point is that under the exist- 
ing law and the proposed law, if an individual should do pre- 
cisely the same thing, he would have to pay a surtax upon his 
income, while the corporation escapes. I am not trying to im- 
pose any undue burden upon the corporation, but I am simply 
seeking to put the corporation upon an equal footing with the 
individuals of the country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the Senator is a bit unfair 
in his comparison. The individual is not dependent upon his 
credit for the transaction of any business, whereas the corpora- 
tion is dependent upon its credit for the transaction of the 
business which it conducts. It is the surplus of the company 
which is always looked at as far as credit is concerned. A bank 
requires a surplus for the expansion of its credit; an insurance 
company has to have a surplus to meet the lean years, to meet 
the catastrophies that come to insurance companies—the San 
Francisco fire, for instance, the Baltimore fire, the San Fran- 
cisco fire taking $240,000,000 from the insurance corporations, 
a great plague, an accident hitting the accident insurance com- 
panies. Those are the things which make it absolutely neces- 
sary, as far as a corporation is concerned, that it build up a 
surplus. The same is true of a bank. When hard times come, 
times of necessity, when a panic is impending, it is necessary 
that they shall have their surpluses. An individual does not 
have to meet those contingencies; and therefore I think the 
comparison is somewhat unfair. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I must hurry on. 
I have occupied the floor much longer than I intended, but I 
want to say this to the Senator: I do not controvert the argu- 
ment which he has just made, but, I do want to assert that if 
the corporation does that thing, if it uses net income which in 
the hands of an individual would have to pay a surtax, there is 
no earthly reason why that money should escape this Federal 
tax any more than any other Federal tax. The argument which 
the Senator makes is an argument against all taxation upon 
incomes of such corporations. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not at all, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grrry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico further yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I claim that, rather than tax the 
surplus, direct taxation should be imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; if it is 2 per cent or 8 per cent that it should be im- 
posed in that way rather than as a tax upon the surplus that 
a company accumulates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That proposition I expect to dis- 
cuss a little later in my remarks. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not against all taxation. I 
— the corporations should pay their just share of the 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I am quite sure the Sen- 
prea Det gall ae cinta sai a ate hoc at ca 

Mr. President, I find from the figures taken from the manu- 
facturers’ briefs that the percentage of net income retained was 
49.6 per cent. The percentage in the case of the 24 miscel- 
laneous companies refefred to in the other document was 68.7 
per cent. The percentage in the case of the 95 industrial com- 
panies mentioned in the minority report of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forretre] was 65.79 per cent. In the case 
of the railroads doing 90 per cent of the business of the whole 
country the percentage was 53.84 per cent. It seems to me that, 
taking all of that information together, we ought to arrive at 
pretty nearly the correct result. These thousands of corpora- 
tions in this country which are not paying any dividends at all, 
which were organized with watered stock, and are retaining 
their earnings from year to year with the hope of putting some 
substance into the shells which they created, are earning net 
incomes. Ali these listed concerns are the dividend-paying con- 
cerns. When these various factors are considered I think we 
are safe in coming to the conclusion that the practice of these 
concerns is a fair one to apply in making an estimate for the 
country. The average percentage thus obtained is 59.48 per 
cent, but let us give them the benefit of the doubt. With this 
evidence which has been accumulated, have you any doubt that 
the corporations of this country are retaining undistributed, 
free from any surtax, 50 per cent? I will not call it 59.6 per 
cent, but 50 per cent. Is not that a safe basis from which to 
make our calculations? With 50 per cent of their net incomes 
escaping surtax, if you make the total income only $9,000,- 
000,000—and it was that last year—you have four and a half 
billion ‘dollars, more than the total incomes of all the individual 
taxpayers of the country, an income which in the hands of the 
taxpayers of the country would pay $450.000.000 of a surtax, 
going absolutely scot free under the present law of the country 
and under the proposed law. 

I might have added also, Mr. President, that the extreme cases 
were not mentioned in the various tables to which I have referred. 

No mention was made there of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, which last year earned 795 per cent and paid only 
150 per cent in dividends. 

No mention is made of the Aluminum Co. of America, which 
does not make any financial report to the commercial concerns 
of the country. but which is paying 16 per cent dividends. In 
1904 it paid 100 per cent stock dividends; in 1909 another 
dividend of 500 per cent in stock. 

The Ford Motor Co. is not mentioned, a concern which was 
organized in 1903 with $2,000,000 capital stock and no bonds. 
It has the same $2,000,000 of capital stock to-day and no bonds, 
In 1912 its total assets were over 520.000.000; in 1916 over 
$132,000,000. Last year its net revenue was practically $60,- 
000,000. It paid dividends of 60 per cent; but the 60 per cent 
was only $1,200,000, leaving a net surplus retained in the treas- 
ury of $58,794,118 for last year. 

These extreme cases are not mentioned among the corpora- 
tions from which estimates have been made. 

No mention is made of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, which 
in a few years has declared stock dividends to the extent of 
1,300 per cent. 

Under all these circumstances are we not justified 'n saying 
that the amount retained by these corporations is at least 50 
per cent? 

Now, as to the amount of these earnings at different times 
briefly stated 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, and 
I have not done so before, but I have interrupted him at this 
time for the purpose of asking further his view. I understand 
the Senator to say that he estimates under the present law at 
least 50 per cent of the earnings of the corporations are undis- 
tributed. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the present law, of course, there is 
no provision requiring them to make any distribution what- 
ever of their earnings, That is to say, if they fail to make 
a distribution at all, there is no punishment, there is no 
tax imposed, there is no power or authority to control their 
discretion in that regard. That is true, I believe. The Senator 
will probably not deny that. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the amendments made by the com- 
mittee that situation is radically changed. Under these amend- 
ments, if they retain in their business an amount of their an- 
nual earnings in excess of what are the reasonable require- 
ments of the business, to be ascertained and determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, then they are required to-pay a tax 
of 10 per cent, and that tax may be under certain circum- 
stances increased to 15 per cent by way of a penalty. That is 
to say, if they retain an amount whith the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall find is reasonably required in that business, 
they pay a-tax of 10 per cent; but if they retain a greater 
amount than he finds is reasonably necessary in their business, 
by way of penalty, that tax is raised to 15 per cent. In the 
present condition they can retain it without any tax, but under 
this amendment if they retain more than is reasonably neces- 
sary in their business they will have to pay a tax of either 10 
or 15 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I had intended a little later to 
discuss the proposal of the committee, and I expect to demon- 
strate even to the satisfaction of the chairman of the committee 
that the proposal of the committee will be absolutely inopera- 
tive and effect no useful purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me right in this connection, by way of compensation to the 
Government for any amount, whether necessary or unneces- 
sary, in the conduct of the business the committee have for the 
first time made a differentiation between the normal tax of the 
individual and the normal tax of the corporation. As it now 
stands in the corporation income-tax law, and as it has stood 
from the beginning, the normal tax of the individual and the 
normal tax, so to speak, of the corporation have been iden- 
tically the same. In the House bill they are the same, but in 
the Senate committee bill we have raised the rate upon cor- 
. porations from 4 per cent, the rate which is applied to an in- 
dividual's normal income, to 6 per cent, thereby increasing the 
corporate tax 2 per cent above what it has heretofore been and 
above what it is in the bill as passed by the House and above 
what the normal tax of the individual is. We did that chiefly 
for the purpose of equalizing any possible difference which 
might exist between the individual and the corporation with 
reference to surtaxes. - 

Now, by reason of that increase of 2 per cent we will get from 
the corporations of this country, upon the basis of the returns 
of 1916, $180,000.000. I believe that under the restrictions that 
we have imposed in the bill with reference to the amount that 
may be retained with the penalty that we have placed upon 
the retention of more than the necessary amount as found by the 
Secretary of the Treasury the $180,000,000 will very much more 
than equal the entire surtax if the whole amount had been dis- 
tributed. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I expect to dis- 
cuss that question a little later. I believe that while the Sen- 
ator has stated what the bill provides with respect to this ad- 
dition to the normal tax of corporations is true, I think I shall 
be able to show that it is unfair and contrary to all the other 
equitable provisions of the bill which are exemplified in the 
graduated income tax and the graduated war-profits tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope I will not impose upon the Senator 
unduly, and I would not ask to be recognized at this time if it 
were not for the purpose of correcting the statement inad- 
vertently made by the chairman of the committee. He stated 
that there was no law to-day by which a tax can be imposed 
upon distributed profits. I wish to call attention to the act of 
September 8, 1916, under title 1, section 3. I ask Senators to 
follow this language: : 


For the purpose of the additional tax— 


That is, speaking of the additional normal tax— 


For the pu se of the additional tax, the taxable income of any 
individual shall include the share to which he would be entitled of the 


any such 
ance sic eee 5 is a mere holding company, or that the gains and profits 


=P the said 

shall certify that in his opinion such accumu- 
‘or the purposes of the business. When re- 
ested by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or any district col- 


ector of internal revenue, such corporation, joint-stock company or 
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association, or insurance company shall forward to him a correct 
statement of such gains and profits and the names and addresses of the 
individuals or shareholders who would be entitled to the same if divided 
or distributed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that while I was out the Sena- 
tor from Utah stated that I had inadvertently overlooked the 
act of September 8, 1916. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I did not inadvertently overlook that 
act; I did not refer to it, because I think it is generally under- 
stood that by reason of the terms of that provision it was not 
really enforced and it became a dead letter upon the statute 
books. I think the committee recognized that it was a dead 
letter upon the statute books, and they therefore substituted a 
provision which would be effective in accomplishing the purpose 
that that section had in view. The law was so drafted that it 
accomplished no purpose at all, and I understand that only two 
eases were brought up under it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The original act, I will say to the Senator, 
had a provision similar to that, but no action was taken under 
the act of September 8, 1916. I am informed there are certain 
cases now under investigation by the department as to imposing 
the tax under section 3 of the act of September 8, 1916. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the committee regarded it as inopera- 
tive far practical purposes and that it had not accomplished the 
purpose which its authors probably had in mind. 

I do not know whether before I sat down I asked the Senator 
from New Mexico the question which I really intended in my 
interruption to ask him. The question which I wanted to ask 
him was whether, in his opinion, the changes that the committee 
has made investing the Secretary of the Treasury with the 
power of ascertaining and determining whether the amount 
retained by the corporation was excessive or not to meet any 
reasonable requirement upon its business and imposing a tax of 
10 per cent or 15 per cent as the case might be, would not tend 
to bring about a much larger distribution of corporate assets 
than under present conditions, and if in his opinion with this 
change in the law there would be anything like 50 per cent 
Brg earnings of the corporation under this act undistrib- 
ut . . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I expect to dis- 
cuss the provisions of the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee a little later. I do not believe, if the Senator will ex- 
cuse me, that I would like to discuss that now, but I propose a iit- 
tle later to show that the result which the Senator has just an- 
nounced himself to expect will not be realized. The provision 
of the existing law referred to by the Senator from Utah was 
referred to by me earlier in my remarks, and I think I stated 
then substantially what the chairman of the committee has 
just stated regarding that law. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator does not claim that if the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, knowing such a state of 
affairs to exist, should report it to the Secretary of the Treus- 
ury under, this section of the law the additional tax could be 
imposed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I understand 
that provision of the law, it was intended to prevent the accumu- 
lation of net incomes for the purpose of evading the income-tax 
law. The Senator will remember that ir the committee we had 
much discussion as to what this thing meant, and I think at least 
a majority of the committee felt that before the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under that provision of law, could ascertain what 
is necessary to be ascertained he would have to find, as a matter 
of fact, that the purpose of the retention was to defraud the 
Federal Gevernment of its income taxes, a thing which so far has 
proven impracticable and which can never prove practicable, and 
which I will state to the Senator I expect to discuss a little 
later in connection with the proposal in the present law. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not believe 
there is a member of the committee or a Member of the Senate 
who will deny that there are corporations that have taken out 
the undistributed earnings and purchased bonds with them 
and purchased stocks of other companies that have no relation 
whatever to the business in which they are engaged. I can not 
help but believe that in a case like that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would immediately hold that it was something outside 
of the business for which they were organized, and if so there was 
only one reason for doing it, it was to escape taxation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope a little later to make some 
observations upon the subject which will be interesting to the 
Senators in view of what the Senator has just stated. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me for another 
suggestion? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is discussing this matter very 
ably and very interestingly, as he always does. The Senator 
says that he will later on discuss the subject I was calling to his 
attention a little while ago. That will be satisfactory to me. 

But the Senator has read from certain tables in the minority 
report showing the amount of surplus retained, undistributed 
surplus of yarious and sundry corporations, 95, I think he said, 
in number. I wish to ask the Senator does he understand the 
amounts given in this table to represent the undistributed earn- 
ings of corporations for the year 1916, and not all the undis- 
tributed earnings of corporations, those 95 corporations, whether 
made in 1916 or in previous years; whether it represents the 
undistributed part of the earnings of 1916 or the total accumu- 
lation of undistributed earnings of the years past, including 
1916? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was a little uncertain in my 
on mind regarding the point which is just mentioned by the 
chairman of the committee, and so in my office I took occasion 
to verify the figures. I first ascertained that the figures given 
there as to railroad corporations were not correct, for the 
reasons which I stated a while ago. I assumed from that that 
we could not rely upon the figures as to the 95 corporations, but 
in the office I had one of my assistants take up that list of cor- 
porations and go through Moody’s Manual to verify the figures, 
and while there was a little discrepaucy, sometimes one way and 
sometimes the other, of more than 50 of those corporations, he 
verified the fact that the figures stated there were not the total 
surplus, but the surplus of current earnings of the year 1916. 
The Senator will find, if he wil! get the information which is 
furnished in Moody’s Manual, that they are not accumulated 
surpluses in that table. It gives the accumulated surplus of the 
Santa Fe Railroad, for instance, at $6,000,000. The total ac- 
cumulated surplus of the Santa Fe Railroad Co. is nearly $100,- 
000,000; the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., $131,000,000; and 
the New York Central Railroad has investments in unaffiliated 
companies of nearly $150,000,000. The Ford Automobile Co. 
has $132,000,000 of assets, practically accumulated earnings, 
undistributed earnings, but the earnings for the last year were 
only 858.000.000. : 

Mr. President, I believe it has been shown that the existing 
law and the proposed law in this respect work a great injustice. 
I believe it is shown that the dollar of income of the corpora- 
tion does not pay over one-half the tax that the dollar of income 
of the individual must pay. While I do not want to censure 
anybody who is doing business through a corporate agency, yet 
I do say that it is the duty of Congress to see that every dollar 
of income bears the same burden in carrying on this war and 
that the corporation shall not be favored to the extent of 50 
per cent upon their net income. 

Mr. President, when I first brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of the committee I took the view of a corporation suggested 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], that the 
corporation was a mere trustee for its stockholders, that what- 
evér affected the corporation affected the stockholders, and I 
thought it would be all right if we could in some way consider 
this undivided surplus or undivided net income as the property 
of the stockholder and have him pay an income tax upon it; 
but later insuperable objections arose. In the first place, I 
ascertained that the question whether under our constitutional 
provision you can so treat the income of the corporation as the 
income of the stockholder is involved in litigation now pending 
in the Supreme Court, and we did not want to put anything in 
the bill which is of questionable legality. Again, the shares of 
stock are being traded in from day to day. At what period 
would the stuckholder have to pay the tax? So we found out 
that the inconvenience in the transfer of the shares was so 


great that that plan ought to be discarded, and it was dis- 


carded. 

I want to state—and it is no secret in the committee, because 
it has been published in the papers—that when this situation 
was first presented to the Finance Committee every member of 
the committee but one voted in favor of putting a surtax upon 
undistributed corporate earnings, and later on when that bill 
was reported to the Senate it contained a provision imposing a 
tax of 15 per cent. but making an exemption of 20 per cent of 
income and exempting to railroads all the money which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should say ought to be put into 
extensions and betterments. I thought they had emasculated 
it enough, but I concluded to support that provision rather than 
have none, But, as you all know, the bill was subsequently 


recommitted at the request of the chairman, and a marvelous 
LVY—392 


change now appears in the bill. So, instead of the 15 per cent 
tax with the 20 per cent exemption, you find a 10 per cent tax 
and an exemption of everything required or reasonably neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying on the business of the company, 
a provision which to my mind is absolutely inoperative and 
will not produce one dollar of revenue. 

I will examine the bill somewhat in detail and I wish to 
read it. This is an amendment to section 10 of the act of 
September 8, 1916. It says: 

(2) Section 10 of such act of September 8, 1916, is hereby further 
amended by add a new subdivision as follows: 

“(b) In addition to the income tax imposed by subdivision (a) of 
this section there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid annually 
an additional tax of 10 per cent upon the amount, remaining undis- 
tributed six months after the end of each calendar or fiscal year. of 
the total net income of every corporation, joint-stock company or 
association, or insurance company, received during the year, as deter- 
mined for the purposes of the tax imposed by such subdivision (a), but 
2 the amount allowed as a credit under subdivision (d) of 
section 12.” 

That is to be ascertained in the same way that the present 
taxes are ascertained. 


The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not apply to that portion 
of such undistributed net income which is actually invested and em- 
ployed in the business or is retained for employment in the reasonable 
requirements of the business: Provided, That if the Secretary of the 
Treasury ascertains and finds that any portion of such amount so re- 
tained at any time for employment in the business is not so employed 
or is not reasonably mired in the business a tax of 15 per cent shall 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid thereon, and the finding and 
ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury in any and all such cases shall 
be conclusive and final. 

Mr. President, under that provision the duty is imposed upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury to ascertain the reasonable busi- 
ness requirements of every corporation in the United States. 
It is estimated that next year there will be 400,000 of them, and 
he is to find out not only what they are doing but whether 
they ought to do it or not; to ascertain the reasonable require- 
ments of every line of business under the sun, a task absolutely 
impossible of execution, not only as to the varied classes of 
business of the country but by reason of the enormous task of 
doing it. You would have to get experts in every line of busi- 
ness; you would probably have to double the force of the 
Treasury Department to do it. 

It is impossible from another point of view. What are the 
reasonable business requirements of the corporation? What 
is the business in which its capital may be employed or for 
which it may be reserved to be employed? How are you going 
to ascertain what is the business of the corporation? 

Mr. President, there is only one way and that is by reading 
the charter of the corporation. I have here to-day the charters 
of a number of corporations of the country which I intended 
to read but I am not going to take the time of the Senate to 
do it, because every lawyer in the Senate knows that under 
the charter of the average corporation you can do almost any 
business known to man. If you organize.a cattle company, if 
you organize a farming company, if you organize a flouring- 
mill company, it is the practice of lawyers throughout the 
country to put into the charter nearly every line of business 
conceivable, including the buying and selling and the dealing 
in stocks and bonds. Take the charter of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. which I have here. It can perform almost any busi- 
ness function conceivable by the human brain. How else can 
you say that the business of the corporation can be ascer- 
tained? 

I want to say that if the charters do not contain these pro- 
visions they can be made to contain them in 24 hours. Under 
the laws of New Mexico you can organize a corporation for 
any lawful purpose. You can by it, under one charter, perform 


\ 


as Many lines of business as you may seek to perform. All you. 


have got to do is to pay a small fee upon taking out articles of 
incorporation. Tou never have to pay any subsequent fran- 
chise tax. So how will you ascertain the business requirements 
of these corporations? Search the charter. You will find the 
corporation can employ itself in many avenues; and can you go 
beyond the charter? If you do, where are you going? What 
kind of a duty do you impose upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when you go beyond the-articles of incorporation? 

They may not be performing every designated power to-day. 
but there is no reason why they shall not do it to-morrow. I 
want to say that if this provision remains in the bill as it is 
to-day we will not collect one dollar of revenue, but we will 
jeopardize the collection of $450,000,000 of surtax now imposed 
upon individual incomes. That is what will happen. If this 


provision remains in the bill. there is no reason why every in- 
dividual should not incorporate his business; why every pro- 
fessional man even, every individual engaged in any line, should 


not incorporate his business within 24 hours and have a 
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legitimate corporation performing a legitimate business, but a 
business as varied as the industries of the country. So I say 
to the Finance Committee and to the Senate that if this pro- 
vision is put into the bill we run the risk of being deprived of 
a large share of the $450,000,000 of revenue which it is planned 
to raise under this bill on surtaxes upon individuals. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the committee stated a while 
ago that the committee had undertaken to compensate in some 
way for this surtax imposed upon individuals, and had done 


it by increasing the normal tax upon corporate incomes by 2 


per cent. That will raise, without any doubt in my mind, 
$180,000,000 revenue. It will not equal the surtax which indi- 
viduals will pay upon just about one-half the money which that 
2 per cent will be levied upon. It will raise $180,000,000, whereas 
the surtaxes on individual incomes are expected to raise $450,- 


000,000. But that tax, even if levied, does not reach the evil | 
inherent in existing legislation and which is proposed to be 
perpetuated. Why do we put a graduated tax upon incomes of | 
individuals? Because it is thought that those having the largest | 


incomes can more equitably shoulder a greater percentage of the 
burden. Why do we impose a graduated tax upon war profits 
under this bin? For the same reason—that the concern that 
is making a larger percentage of war profits can afford to pay 
a larger percentage of this tax. That is what we do under the 
income-tax law upon individuals, and thé war-profits tax is im- 


| 


| 


„posed upon individuals and corporations alike; but when it 


comes to getting a substitute for the surtax upon individuals, 
we find the normal tax increased, violating the very fundamental 
principle of the graduated tax in other 


respects. 
We shall find the effect of it will be that the business con- 


cern which is doing a conservative business, which is retaining 
in its business a moderate amount of its income, will be taxed 
upon what it retains a very much larger percentage than is the 


corporation which retains more, Under the provisions of this 


pill if a corporation retains all of its net earnings it only pays 


a tax of 2 per cent; if it retains 90 per cent the tax which it 
would pay would be only 2.22 per cent of the amount retained, 
If it retains 80 per cent, the tax gets a little higher; it ts 2.85 
per cent. If it retains 50 per cent, the tax amounts to only 
4 per cent upon the amount retained; but it mounts higher as 
the percentage retained decreases. If 10 per cent only is re- 
tained, the tax is 20 per cent; if 5 percent is retained, the tax 
is 40 per cent; if 8 per cent is retained, the tax is 663 per cent; 


having exactly the opposite effect from that which we want to 


bring about. It is an encouragement to corporations to retain 


their entire net income. If they retain it all, they only have to 


pay the 2 per cent normal tax on it. Take the United Verde 
Copper Co., which bas a capital stock of $3,000,000, paying out 
annually only $270,000 in dividends, but actually earning, ac- 
cording to every report, from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year. 
It is owned practically by one man. If he had the $10,000,000 
a year as his individual income, under this bill we would take 


nearly one-half of it; but under the bill as proposed, if he 


leaves it in the corporation he pays only 2 per cent of it, or 


$200,000. Win he not do it? That is a copper mining company; 


I venture to say that the charter of that company permits its 


board of directors to engage in almost any line of business. It 


can very well be said that they want to buy other copper prop- 
erties; that they want to build other smelting plants. How 
would this matter be controlled or regulated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury? When you undertake to impose upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that duty as to that corporation you must 
impose it upon him as to the other 400,000 corporations in this 
country. 

Mr. President, what shonld be done? I think the proposal of 
the committee is a confession of failure to solve the problem, 
The problem is here. How shall we solve it? 

It has been proposed that we levy a tax of 10 per cent upon 
the retained and undistributed net earnings of corporations. If 
the corporations were to retain—not $5,000,000,000 but a little 
Jess—four and a half billion dollars, a tax of 10 per cent would 
produce $450,000,000, precisely the same as the amount which 
we expect from surtaxes on individual incomes. Just how much 
tax should be levied no man can say; it is an arbitrary 
amount to be fixed; but why should not it be put at, say, 
10 per cent. Under the bill that was presented here before 
by the committee an exemption from taxation of 20 per cent 
of the whole income was provided. I thonght with such an 
exemption a tax of 15 per cent was probably too low, but the 
committee brought in a tax of 15 per cent. Now, however, that 
the Senate has te deal with the matter let us see if we can not 
do something that is right. 

The surtax on individuals ranging from 1 to 13 per cent under 
the old law and from 1 to 88 per cent under the law, 


makes a total graduated surtax of from 1 per cent to 50 per cent. 


How can we fix a tax upon these retained corporate earnings 
which will in some measure equalize this burden? If we impose, 
as I have said, a tax of 10 per cent, if the corporations of the 
country retain an income of four and a half billion dollars, then 
we would get a revenue of $450,000,000, the same as the amount 
expected to come from individual surtaxes. That 10 per cent 
would be a flat rate. We can not graduate the tax upon corpo- 
rate net earnings fhe same as we do upon individual net earn- 
ings without doing some of the large corporations of the country 
a great injustice. Take the United States Steel Corporation 
with a net income of over $200,000,000 a year. If we applied the 
surtax to its income the same as to that of an individual having 
the same amount of income, the corporation would have to pay 
almost one-half of it for the income tax alone. In my opinion 
that would not be right, althongh it may be that the view will be 
urged upon the Senate that it is right; it was urged upon the 
committee, and it may be urged here, but it seems to me that 
it would be unfair, because these large corporations ordinarity 
have a considerable number of stockholders who, if the total 
income were distributed, would not pay any surtax. It would 
hardly be right to impose the same surtax upon them as upon 
the most wealthy class of people in the country. But we ought 
to do something, and so the suggestion is that we impose a tax 
of 10 per cent upon these incomes, 

Objection has been made to that. During the interim between 
the bringing of the first bill from the Finance Committee and 
the second bill representatives of corporations from one end of 
this country to the other appeared in Washington and discussed 
this question, I presume, with every member of the committee. 
They tried to have us believe that such a tax would force the 
corporations to distribute all of their net income in dividends 
and that that would bankrupt the corporations. The statement 
was made in the opening debate on this bill by the chairman of 
the committee that we would bring bankruptcy to these cor- 
porations. 

Mr. President, these corporations would still have the man- 
agement of their affairs in their own hands. If they wanted to 
distribute their earnings so as to evade the tax and commit 
corporate suicide it would be their sweet privilege to do so, 
‘but I do not believe they would do it; I believe that after this 
tax were imposed it would be found that the managers of these 
corporations would be just as sane as they were before, and that 
if they felt it was going to injure the corporation to distribute 
this fund they would not do it. I do not believe that such action 
on our part would make suicides of the corporations of this 
country. > 

Moreover, it would not be to the interest of the corporation to 
distribute this money if it needed additional money in its busi- 
ness. To-day first-class railroad bonds bearing 4 per cent in- 
terest are selling at 88 cents on the dollar in the general market, 
There is not a better railroad bond in this country than the first- 
mortgage bond of the Sante Fe Railroad Co., and yet those bonds 
are quoted to-day upon the New York Stock Exchange at 88 
cents on the dollar. In order for a first-class corporation in 
these times to obtain new capital it has to issue gilt-edged 4 or 
5 per cent bonds. By the issuance of such bonds they would pay 
annually the 4 or 5 per cent and ultimately would have to repay 
the principal; but if a corporation retains its net income or if, 
after the payment of dividends, it adds net income to its capital 
stock, it obtains new capital without the payment of any interest 
and will never have to repay the principal. Under those circum- 
stances, do Senators believe that corporations would distribute 
all their net income? The statement that they would seems to 
me to be trifling with intelligence. I think the business men 
of this country have too much at heart the business interests of 
the country and their own interests. 

Some of the directors of corporations ‘appeared before some 
members of the committee and said that the stockholders would 
be clamoring for more dividends. I asked one of these gentlemen 
if he did not believe that a majority of the stockholders should 
rule. He said “No.” I do; and when any number of stock- 
holders are led to believe that if they distribute the corporate 
income they would bankrupt the corporation, there is no set of 
stockholders in the country who would advocate any such 


policy. 

Another objection: made was that if they distributed these 
funds the stockholders would get more money than they ought 
to have; that they would become spendthrifts. Mr. President, 
I do not believe that we ought to try by a revenue bill to con- 
‘trol the conduct of the stockholders of corporations in this 
regard, while, on the other hand, I think a good many stock- 
holders in the country would Tike to have the opportunity of 
handling some of their own funds, which they have not got now. 
It might be that a few more individual stockholders would want 
to invest in liberty bonds, 
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Mr. President, another reason urged for not imposing this tax 
is, as it is said, that the corporations need the money; that these 
are strenuous times and we want business to advance. So we 
do; we do not want unduly to hamper corporations or any line 
of business; but, Mr. President, do they not need the money 
which they now pay on account of other taxes just as much 
as they need every dollar of this money, if it is collected from 
them and if it is a fair tax? So when they present that argu- 
ment it is an argument against the imposition of any tax. If 
you ever admit that any of these corporations should be sub- 
jected to the payment of taxes the same as individuals in the 
country, you can not escape the logic that they should be sub- 
jected to the payment of this tax. 

Another objection made is that the corporations have made 
contracts whereby they must create sinking funds. ‘That is 
true. Indiviguals also try to create sinking funds with which 
to pay their debts, but the individuals have to pay a tax upon 
the income they reserve for any such purpose. The fund will 
ultimately be used in the payment of debts. Why should not 
corporations pay a tax upon such funds the same as any indi- 
vidual and the same as upon any other income? 

Mr. President, I do not believe the corporations are objects 
of charity, and yet charity is what they are asking when they 
seek to escape this surtax. The table which I presented a while 
ago regarding the banks of the country gave some interesting 
figures. All the banks of the city of New York have a surplus 
already accumulated of $434,000,000, while their capital stock 
is only $236,000,000. Do you think those banks are objects of 
charity to such an extent that they should have just and fair 
taxes remitted in their favor? So with the national banks of 
the whole country. With a capital stock of $1,066,000,000 they 
have surplus and undivided profits of $1,087,000,000 accumu- 
lated already. Are they objects of charity entitled to demand 
the remission of a just tax? 

That is not all. There was a table presented to me which 
showed the amount of surplus accumulated by a large number of 
corporations—not accumulated in one year, but what they have 
and what they carry as surplus to-day. Most of the corpora- 
tions of the country as they build up a surplus from year to year 
appropriate that surplus to some betterment or some extension, 
and it is then no longer called surplus; but the amount carried 
upon the books as surplus has been stated in this document with 
this result: Eighty-eight industrial corporations now have an 
unappropriated surplus of $452,000,000, 43 iron and steel cor- 
porations have an unappropriated surplus of $504,000,000, 15 
mining corporations have an unappropriated surplus of $99,- 
000,000, 6 motor companies have an unappropriated surplus of 
$51,000,000, 33 railroads have an unappropriated surplus of 
$517,000,000, and 185 miscellaneous corporations have an ac- 
cumulated unappropriated surplus of $1,626,000,000. 

Not long since, Mr. President, there was before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission what is known as the Fifteen Per Cent 
Rate case. There was in evidence an exhibit regarding railroads 
doing about 63 per cent of the business of the country. The 
effort was made to make it appear that the railroads were in 
very straitened circumstances, and so the facts were gathered 
and most interesting information was disclosed. Figures as to a 
number of these corporations are given and the amount of the 
capital obligations, the property investment according to book 
value, the unappropriated surplus, the net balance of current 
assets over liabilities, and the investments in unaffiliated corpo- 
rations—most interesting and useful information, I will not 
undertake to read it, but it shows to me—and it showed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—that the railroads are earn- 
ing enough and that they are able to pay their just taxes to the 
country. 

For the information of the Senate I ask permission to have 
these tables printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kd in the chair), With- 
out objection the request will be granted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Just a few statements in regard 
to some of these corporations, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe last year appropriated out 
of income for investment in physical property $7,000,000, and 
the accumulated appropriations of this nature as shown in the 
balance sheet are $64,037,688, which does not include the im- 
provements which may have been included in operating expenses 
resulting from a liberal maintenance policy. This company in 
this year paid dividends amounting to $18,690,965. After de- 
ducting the $7,000,000 and $18,690,965 above referred to, as well 
as other charges, it still increased its credit balance in profit 
and loss from $20,581,222 at the beginning of the year to $26,- 
681,975 at the close of the year. 

Another illustration is the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. It 
shows in its balance sheet for the year ending June 30, 1916, 


an accumulated profit and loss credit balance of $105,088,276, 
which is almost equal to its entire capital stock of $110,839,100, 
the net increase in this balance in one year being $7,208,622, 
after it had paid $8,867,128 in dividends, appropriated $4,431,360 
for investments in physical property, and had made $8,400,000 
miscellaneous appropriations of income. 

Among the southern roads, the Louisville & Nashville had in 
that year a very substantial net income of $14,039,130. It paid 
$4,320,000 in dividends and tucked nearly all of the remainder 
away in its surplus, which at the close of the year amounted to 
$50,172,752. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is another road that 
would not be prostrated by the proposed 15 per cent tax. It 
has practically no funded debt. Its surplus is greater than its 
capital stock. The capital stock is less than the additions which 
have been made to the property through charges to income and 
surplus. Its dividend rate was 20 per cent in 1916, and yet there 
was enough left to make new investments of $2,056,742 and to 
increase the surplus $5,734,792. 

Mr. President, what would these corporations do with this 
money which ought to be paid into the Federal Treasury as a 
tax? We can only answer that question by considering what 
they have done with their net income in the past. For a num- 
ber of years it was the custom, in the organization of corpora- 
tions, to put a lot of water into the stock of the company, They 
would issue bonds about equal to all of the actual cash invested. 
Later on they would keep putting in the surplus earnings so 
as to Squeeze out the water. Not simply one corporation did 
that but it was the rule, known to every one of us, with the 
average industrial corporations, especially, and with the railroad 
corporations of the country. If corporations are to be thus 
organized, it is a commendable thing to do. If you agree that 
the system is right, it is good business to do it. 

In 1898 the Santa Fe road was a single-track road, unbal- 
lasted, across the country, with small rails, small equipment, 
with its adjustment bonds selling at 65, with its preferred stock 
Selling at 23, with its common stock selling at 11. To-day the 
adjustment bonds are selling where any 4 per cent second- 
mortgage bonds should sell, the preferred stock is selling at 
about par, the common stock has sold as high as 121 and is 
now selling at par. They have as fine a roadbed as there is in 
this country. There is no better equipment anywhere; there is 
no better railroad service in the country and, I think, the 
best railroad managers in the country. This is what that 
company has done out of the accumulated net income—a splen- 
did thing—but in order to accomplish it do you think the Fed- 
eral Government ought to donate just and fair taxes? 

The United States Steel Corporation was organized with 
capital and a bond issue of over $1,400,000,000. The Federal 
Corporation Commission, upon investigation in 1911, found that 
the actual value of the assets that went into that concern did 
not exceed $700,000,000, and to-day the common stock is selling 
at 125. How has it been done? By retaining its surplus earn- 
ings in the business. 

I am not criticizing what has been done. I say if they want 
to do that sort of thing let them do it; but if they use net 
income in this time of war, let them pay upon that income the 
same tax that you would impose upon an individual. 

Mr. President, I have talked far longer than I intended to 
talk. I am glad to have had an opportunity to present this 
question to the Senate, and I offer now an amendment to the 
bill as reported by the committee, which I will read. 

After the formal part, on pages 111 and 112, I move to strike 
out all of the bill, beginning with line 17 on page 111, down to 
and including line 15 on page 112, and instead thereof to insert 
the following: 


(2) Section 10 of such act of September 8, 1916, is hereby further 
amended by adding a new subdivision, as follows: 

“(b) In addition to the income tax imposed by subdivision (a) of 
this section there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid annually 
an additional tax of 10 per cent upon the amount remaining undis- 
tributed to stockholders days after the end of each calendar or fiscal 
year of the total net income of every corporation, joint-stock com 


ny, 
or tion or insurance company received during the year, as deter- 
mined for the purposes of the tax imposed by such subdivision (a) but 
. amount allowed as a credit under subdivision (d) of 
section : 


The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not apply to (1) sum 
of $5,000 of such undistributed net income, (2) suc rtion of such 
net income necessarily re by such corporations, Jolatetiek com- 
es or associations, or insurance companies for the purpose of pay: 

g any taxes becoming due to the Federal Government for such calen- 
dar or fiscal year, 

I should like to offer the amendment, and ask that it may be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico will be complied with. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. If the Senate should fail to 


adopt that amendment, then I purpose to modify it by inserting 
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an exception or exemption from this 10 per cent tax of 10 per 
cent of the net income. If that should not be accepted by the 
Senate, then I purpose to offer an amendment increasing the 
exemption to 20 per cent. If that is not accepted by the Senate, 
then I purpose to offer an amendment making the tax 5 per 
cent, without any exemption. 

Mr. President, I feel that we have here a problem. I feel 
that it vitally affects the interests of this country. I do not 
pretend that I have been able to solve the problem as it should 
be solved, but I do want to sound the alarm. I do want to call 
the attention of the Senate to this glaring injustice, that it is 
jeopardizing $450,000,000 of revenue expected to be raised by this 
bill from surtaxes upon individual incomes. I want to call 
the attention of the Senate to this condition, and invite the wis- 
dom of the Senate to take hold of this problem and aid in its 
solution. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator please inform 
the Senate whether, in case the amendment he has just tendered 
is adopted, he would favor reducing the excise tax on corpora- 
tions as recommended by the committee? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the excise tax 
does not amount to very much, and it might be that we would 
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feel like reducing that, or eliminating it. I have not given that 
question any particular study. t 

Mr. HOLLIS. Does the Senator believe that his amendment, 
if adopted, would produce more revenue than the increase in the 
excise tax on corporations suggested by the committee? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I think it would; very much 
more. : 

Mr. HOLLIS. Can the Senator tell how much more? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have estimated here that the 
corporations would probably retain in their surplus account, 
after the payment of dividends, from four and a half to five 
billions of dollars; and a tax of 10 per cent upon that would be 
four hundred and fifty or five hundred million dollars. 

Mr. HOLLIS. And what is the estimate of the majority of 
the committee that the additional 2 per cent excise tax on cor- 
porations would raise? — 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. One hundred and eighty million 
dollars. I did not know just what the Senator had in his mind 
in regard to the excise tax. We have been using the term 
“excise tax” with reference to another provision of law; but 
the tax which the Senator has in mind will produce about 
$180,000,000. 
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Certain income account items for all roads reporting railway operating revenues of $10,009,009 or more for year ended Dec. 81, 1918. 
[Compiled from reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission.] 


These ot December 31, 1916, are the latest annual 
roads 


figures available and are used in the following statement, which shows certain selected items from the income 


income is what is left from operating revenues (shown in column i) after operating expenses and taxes are paid. Operating expenses include main: 


gross income after rentals, interest on funded debt, etc., are paid. This is not necessarily the same as “total net income” of the 


in column (e C 
x id be levied, but not 


15 per cent 


account, revenues of $10,000,000 or more are 
The follo n of the column headings should be noted: 
3 
enance 
(b) Noi income les rents received and returns on investments. 
(00 Na is the sum of (a) and (b). 
d) Net income is what is left 
income tax law. 
e) Dividends are sometimes to income and sometimes against profit and loss. The former a 
D Net income, less dividends from income, would be an on of the sum upon which 
Total taxes includes all classes of railway taxes, including shown under (h). 
J Taxes paid to the United States Government include the income tax as well as other United States taxes, 


Gross 
Name of road. income. 
(e) 
778 880, 250, 297 
898 | 91, 792,307 
680 34,555, 277 
281 | 30,346, 639 
402 | 34,110, 137 
hia & Reading Ry. Co 08 | 24° 738° 968 
. 828087 | 11, 055, 648 
356,532 | 5, 165, 942 
1, 749, 029 | 21, 762, 931 
FETT 1,088, 256 | 13, 124, 001 
4; 233,526 | 16,513, 304 
1,734,246 | 15,497,948 
1) 125, 550 15,201, 719 
apea 
818 
191 


Southern Ry. Coo 399,393 | 3,789,590 | 27,188,983 
ois Central R. R. C 759, 239 | 13,015,831 | 29, 775,070 
Louisville & Nashville R. R 439,866 | 5, 250,105 | 25,689, 971 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co 459,266 | 2,701,306 | 28,160, 572 
The Chesapeake & Ohio 2222] 15; 486, 677 | 1,688,581 | 17,175, 258 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co 11, 406,237 | 4, 743,954 | 16,150,191 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.. 7.428, 500 613,150 8,042,140 
The Yazoo & ppi Valley R. R. G 4,955, 773 212,743 | 5,168, 516 
Central of Georgia E 3,723,686 | 1,623,303 | 5,346,989 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 3,443,995 991,388 | 4,435,383 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co 2 2,813,273 612,720 | 3,425,993 
The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
ey ate ee TE S 3, 852, 140 999,928 | 4,852,068 


Period Jan. 1, 1916, to Aug. 29, 1916. Period Aug. 30, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1916, 


, 
__ *Perlod Jan. 1, 1916, to Sept. 14, 1916, 


ris 
Railway | Dividend: 
income. nited operating. | paid from 
Govern- revenues. surplus, 
ment. 
(h), 0) 00 


F 


Ne 


— 
* 
2 


EE 


BE 


2 
88888888 3 88888 BS 


eng 


Di 


17,615,353 


7,931,071 
24,043, 163 
22 


8 


SES 


88 


20,173 
11,490 
40,014 
106, 284 
4, 182 
20, 835 
11 586,209 | 3,096,724 | 192,000 | 75, 554, 62 
17, 627,202 | 4,116,065 | 231,282 | 73, 740, 266 | "8, 743, 282 
17, 062; 235 | 2,427,927 | “90,906 | 64,923,121 | 5,040,000 
2¹ 884, 402 480, 000 408, 175 59, 449, 982 9,144,339 
7, 670,939 | 1,636,604 | 146,972 | 49,834,312 | 1,255,632 
9, 867,635 | 1,343,410 | 77,72 37,322, 315 
1. „800 | 1, 210, 691 4/952 | 26,184, . 
FETT 902,10 5, 401 15, 
2. 649,651 | 705,285 | 64, 801 725, 
3, 017,402 | 343,843 27,195 
1,115, 534 1,115,534 | 450,263 | 258,810 
3,402,351 | 122,70 | 3,279,681 | 456,917] 70,547 358, 800 


4 Period Sept. 15, 1916, to Deo. 31, 1916. 
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Certain income account items for all roads reporting railway operating revenues of $10,000,000 or more for year ended Dec. 31, 1916—Continued. 


8 to 
Total Non- Gross den, | appropria- | dividend | Total nited 


Name 6f rosa. Eoma | Boome. | Seems | Income, | Hons ot e }- States 
income. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


274 810, 429, 375 883, 233, 649 838. 134, 541 9, 112, 106 85,878, 741 $820,171 
977 | 30,100,613 | 69,004, 590 29, 950, 416 20, 950, 416 200, 923, 343 
239 | 3,115, 741 34, 442, 960 16, 209, 842 16, 209, 842 | 5,480,119 | 349, 983 
988 | 2,991,317 | 42,090, 305 | 32,994, 726 24, 127,598 | 4,820,197 | 090, 051 
73t | 2.850, 173 | 80, 794, 904 | 20, 388, 924 9, 469, 309 | 5,016,527 | 399, 607 
772 | 7,395,792 | 36, 562,564 24, 200, 045 6, 827,610 | 5,463,996 | 420,975 
181 8,072,107 | 40,204, 288 K tone 9,588,011 | 5,505, 124 566, 269 
697 | 2; 446,920 | 23,434, 617 8,037, 383 8,037,383 | 3,660,601 | 196, 669 
} 313 | 20,013, 613 sos 20, 403, 594 17,628,526 | 2,981,645 | 828,800 
2 Francisco R. R. 401 | 1,294,938 384,339 | 2,679,244 2,679, 244 | 1,734,425 11,083 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co.*..... 3,000, 331 213,431 | 3, 222, 762 814, 955 814, 955 363, 328 2,217 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. . 9,986,530 | 1,205,963 11, 282, 493 { 2,208,816 |. 2, 208, 816 | 1,702,226 1, 005 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste, Marie Ry. Go. 13,749, 030 985,091 | 14,734,171 | 5, 258, 595 5, 258, 595 1, 481, 412 55, 997 
The Missouri Pacific Ry. Co 5,540,123 | $80,426 | 6,420,549 b 4 58 1.380,55 7 708 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co È 5, 368, 738 | 17, 265, 625 | ii, 417,876 11,417,876 1,872,521 209, 626 
The Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co.. j 1, 221,085 | 10,682,858 | 4, 361; 870 4, 361, 870 | 1, 124, 461 58,876 | 25, 
The Texas & Pacific Ry. Co 5,530, 603,537 | 6,133,635 | 3, 487,379 3, 487,379 | 944,087 29; 528 | 20, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Go. 6,185, 981 478,070 | 6,664,051 | 3,714,975 1,627, 754 | 1,053,393 54,681 | 20, 
Missouri, Kansas 2,369,323 | 6,153,658 | 500, 954 506,954 | 934,444 574 | 20, 
Oregon-Was 1,081,307 | 5,895, 645 207,172 297,172 997,378 279| 18, 
The Chicago & 335,128 5,012,856 | 315,644 315, 644 17, 
Gulf, Colorado & 449,115 | 4,326,050 703 703,740. 16, 
C o Great Western R. R. Co. $25,560 | 4,617,573 | 2,335,369. 2,335, 300 
The Galveston, Harrisburg & San Ant 
Cio ER A AOE ane Sericean OT E 4, 549, 499 863,795 | 5, 413, 2 515, 481 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas.| 1,770, 507 168,516 | 1,939,113 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co. 7,823, 683 233, 8, 057, 013 
El Paso & Southwestern Co ..-| 5,610,926 | 2,514,516 | 8,125,442 
Angeles & Salt Co... — 4,257,716 113,856 | 4,371, 573 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis R. Sis 1 243, 3, 439, 673 
International & Great Northern Ry, Co. 440 646,627 | 3,206,067 
The Kansas City Southern Ry. Co 563 375,013 | 3,927,576 


POA. occwatennscchedccccbonenqescs 
armen tg 3 ; 
Dividend approp: ns o . $181, 113, 541 
Dividend ni from surplus 108, 196, 816 
Total dividends paid .......-...... ae eoccnqesébagnuayechsecssessens 77770 ͤ —. Snes uadavdapedbonnebac . ba veasad leathakench + 289,310,357 
Total net income undistributed .....--- „00 r T.:... Fp ah AGL the 3 bali ty 
= ° š = -84 
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[Before the Interstate Commerce Commission Ex parte 57. In re appli- | 
cation of the railways of the United States for a general advance in | 1909. 
freight rates of 15 per cent, The Fifteen Per Cent case. -Compiled by | 
the National Shippers’ Conference. Funds immediately a able of 
carriers handli two-thirds of the traffic. S. H. Cowan, Clifford 
Thorne, Luther M. Walter, Graddy Cary, Clyde L. King, committee.] 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO REVISION OF EXHIBIT CARY NO. 1. 


form to sug estions made by Mr. Nay, the witness for the railroads. 

This exhibit as now revised adopts every figure suggested by Mr. 

th the one exception of a deduction of $35,418,065: 
tion of securities of unaffiliated companies held in the treasury of the 
Union Pacific. We did not make this deduction for the reason that Mr. 
Nay admitted on cross-examination that 000, 
priated and set aside out of surplus by A 4 Union Pacific in 1913 to 
cover a depreciation on these very securities. Having been once de- 
ducted, it would be an error to again deduct ft. 

Certain it is that if the above item is deducted from the unaffiliated 
securities of the Union Pacific it should at the same time be added to 
the unappropriated surplus of the Union Pacific, : 

Mr. Lamb, witness for the southern carriers, undertook'to point out 
errors in the exhibit upon the ground that “ company figures" and not 
“system figures had been used. The exhibit as originally pre 
clearly shows “company figures” to have been used, and the figures 
8 used were and are correct. 

ery figure on this exhibit as now offered, with the exceptions 
above mentioned, has been approved by the carriers in the ony 
of their witnesses. 

The purpose of this exhibit is to show that the carriers handling two- 
thirds of the traffic have enormous sums immediately available, that 
their property investment since 1907 is sreany increased out of earn- 
ings, and that if an advance should be granted two-thirds of the total 
advance would go to carriers whose present financial condition is such 
be they, are = z peed OF any aon pe F 

e volume o e traffic is han y carriers now in a prosperous 
condition, and whose net incomes in the past have not only been sufi- 
cient to pay them a handsome return but have enabled them to accumu- 
late out earnings funds immediately available to more than- ade- 
quately meet any emergency, even one founded on mere predictions, 


EASTERN- DISTRICT, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, 


Percentage of total for all railroads in ea 
SG tOta n eae 


preety. investment, = 12. 12 
Unappropria surplus, June 30, 1916__ — 
Rabie —.— us, e 30, $4, 672, 358 


Total amount avallable - „̃rͤ i $8, 675, 204 
f „506 

Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carr 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. hn ay 


Central Railroad Ce. of New Jersey. 


Total capital 
obligations. 


Po dh nvostaensy nets eee 
1916, June 30, 1916 2... oes 


_ Increase 1916 over 1907. 


pO) a —A—AB—— y ——— GTS 

i 1513—————— AVENE BO RS et ai 11. 88 
Set ee 
Ton-miles handled. 1916______.______ 8 2, 650, 847, 345 


a RI RES 1, 44 


Percentage of total for all railroads in western district 
parties to this case.. 2 
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Net corporate incom 2 DIVIPENDS DECLARED. 


Time deposits_ 


Investments in unaffiliated companies. 4, 708, 765 


Total amount available 
Net pazare" current assets over liabilities 
Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
exhibits in parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 916 
e e , apres Rene Fone Reap SOREN ar ar pa 5, 990, 465, 278 
this 


5. 73 
$22, 114, 005 


Pf ES SS 15, 
Net balance, current assets over liabllities ----------- 13.2851 351, 720 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


New York Central System. 


Sao 


Ton-miles handled, 1916 S 
Percentage of total for all railroads in eastern district, 


-| $1,026, 569, 516 | $1, 017, 406, 318 
1, 453, 422,194 | 1,441, 817, 332 


TTT 1. 81 
Pot corporate income, 1916_____- 7,178,238 | Increase 1916 over 1907 
tal net operati income, 1916 8, 767, 697 
Percentage on capital stoc 12, 63 
8 on property 3 7.86 
Teal funds 3 Dee. 31, 1518. $21, 046, 651 
5 
9 in unaffiliated com 
Total amount avallable 24, 675, 825 


Net balance current assets over liabilities not shown separately. 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 


Delaware, Lachawenns 4 Western Railroad Co. 


Propert: Unappro- 
8 — 


Year. 
book value). surplus. 
AOD, Bt ͤĩ¾⸗-¶ 2 $145, 520, 801 $28, 274, 900 centage on prop surplus, June 30, $103 r 
MQM Soc casa vacocapanockee cess 203, 571, 960 43, 644, 435 Patan funds, Bes. 31, 1916: „278, 
Increase 1916 over 1907......| 09, 828,500 858, 051, 159 | - -15,369,535 C 
Investments ir = 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED, DORN ao ee 48, 079, 000 

Per cent. ————— 
Total amount available 4„%:“ 74. 231, 000 
Net balance current assets over liabilities 37, 600, 000 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission ; Carriers’ 
ae in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 


i Total capital Property 
Ton- miles handled, 1916. 5 010, 072, 493 Year. ligat investment 
Percentage of total for all railroads in eastern district, Se obligations. | (book value). surplus, 
Nee pine Eole 8 i 16 900-007 e Ener 
corporate income, 1916 5 7 8 
Total net operating income, 19166 1 0000 ͤ AAA $187, 212. 800 $164, 004, 234 $4, 012, 583 
Percentage on capital stock, mint 1618 $ b. 55 FCC 759, 249, 089, 522 16, 990, 752 
*ercen ge on property ves en — = 2 D OA P Ga 
p valiable funds surplos, June 80; ie $43, 644, 435 Increase 1916 over 1907...... 49, 546, 900 12, 978, 169 
vallable funds: 


Ame Py O PROE SOROS EE E OR eee 
Investment in uns Hlla ted companies 13, 511, 683 ; 
Total amount available___..-_.-.-___._______ 17, 624, 118 
Net balance current assets over abilities 8, 035, 034 


Authority: Reports of Interstate. Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 


Propert Unappro- 
Year. 8 5 — capital javestment priated 

(book value). | Surplus. Ton-miles handled, 1916 - 11, 795, 891, 557 
5 eT a total for all rallr Fie 

parties to this case____ . 
1907 . — — æ 422 . $166, 553,294 | 3157, 958,024 313,858,992 Net corporate income. 19100 8 20, 624, 058 
CFF 191,894,467 | 192, $05, 768 22, 114, 005 Total Hi operating income, 1916-- 24, 101, 200 

RIOT ee „ green on capital stock, 1910— «4 Š 
Increase 1916 over 1007. 25, 341, 173 34, 847, 744 | 8, 255,013 55 on property investment, 1516 9. 68 
— | Unappropriated surplus June 30, 1916— 2 $16, 990, 792 


oA 
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Available. funds: 


Dividends declared, 


ü AAA a a aE $4, 961, 705 PREFERRED. ath} 
. —..;êxß»« 000 Per cent: 

Investments in —— —— 13. 894, 420 1908 05 ý 
Total amount available ae T — —ꝛAQ— . — & 

Net balanee current assets over liabillties 9,532,115 a —— = 
Authority: pai of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers ex< | 1912 6 
hibits in Ex parte 5 ; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 1 6 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 1 


= gaye ee 4 ig 11911— 
1, 507, 857, 127 4 14 


1916____ 


Per cent. Ton-miles handled, 191 09, 556, 493 
6. 46 of total for alt railroads im southern district; 
& 33 Net n — 15151516 z 5 — — 400891 
5. 68 | Total net Sncome,, 1916 1 — 1, 681, 301 
6. 07 | Percentage on capital stock, 10162 a 13.0 
5. 67 | Percentage on — — vesiment, 1 CC aa 8. 07 
5: 93 | U: ropriat surpins, T 83, 644, 053 
6.71 |} A e funds 
6. 09 Cash = — 
Ton-miles handled, 19168 44, 603, 366, 875 Time 
Percentage gt total | for all railroads in eastern dis- ia a Investments in: unaffiliated’ companies__-— 1, 532, 089 
eu hie ge no ce T TSR E POA E Bee Total. amount available 2, 029, 296. 
Net corporate income, 1916. EET , 017, 123 
e e ae ae 
reen — ur 
Percentage, or — —— "Tone 30. i9 8 a 6. 86 | exbibits.im Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 
nn surplus, June as shown on ‘ 
asin peg canine. vol. 2, system 8 $74, 168, 142 Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 


Una riated surplus, June 30, 1016 „ Pennsylvania 
„ ds —.— 100 miles or more of line $35, 854,553. 


‘Available funds Total capital ber 
Cash depot $29, 147, 987" obligations, Gad 5 3 
Time deposits 26, 322, 945 
Investment in unaffiliated compa- 

PRE ee REN DRIES LIE 112; 704, 339 


Total amount avallahle m nmm 168, 175, 271 

* ger eurent assets over ſlabillities 48, 613, 853 

Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 

exhibits in bx parte, 57; Carriers’ report to stockholders.. 
Reading System: 


$178, 410, 884 
— 22ST, 400 | 


In January, 1917, 33 per cent paid. 


Ton- miles handled, 1916__..__--___________ -_________ 2, 146, 812, 435 
: 9 for all railroads in southern district, 


Ke ae 640 
F te — 814 
Investments in unaffiliated companies- 1, 639; 738 


Total amount available._.___.___-_____________. 17. 856, 192 
Net balance current assets over Habillties 17, 497; 977 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers“ 
8 in 1 * parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Terus Pacific Rathoay Co. 


$8, 482, 528 
— —— $18, 223, 101 


Time deposits 
Investment in unaffiliated companies 296; 938 


Total amount available nu 6, 282; 381 
Net balance current assets over oh eee e 7, 781. 762 
Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers“ 


exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers" nae to stockholders, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. 
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EXTRA, 
5 
5 
5 
5 
SESE Se — ͤ —— —ů— — 8 
Ton-miles handled, 1916 „„“ 1, 177, 933, 883 
Percentage of total for all railroads in southern distric 3.71 
2. 254, 623 
3, 087, 016 
41.42 
25.15 
$6, 610, 039 
CRON Sak oe $2, 479, 577 
ine depot. es 587, 911 
Investments in unaffiliated companies.. 854, 534 = 
Total amount available 3, 922, 022 
Net balance current assets over liabilities....._..____ 3, 150, 744 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers“ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 


Florida East Coast Railway Co. 


Year. 


Increase 1916 over 1907 1, 049, 052 
Ton-miles handled, Dec. 31, 1916_._...--.--_-----_----- 281, 387, 457 
Percentage of total for all railroads in southern district, 

n x...... ——— s 
Net corporate income, 1916____ na. $882, 889 
Total net 3 191 82, 881, 418 
Percentage on capital stock, 1916____ 8. 82 
Percentage on property investment, 19 5. 98 
8 surplus, June 30, 1916 $1, 050,049 
Available funds: 

CCC. ˙ —ꝛ—r Sc ays e TP SE MAR SSMS oP ee 

Te Nt ERE ET a IRA a a 

Investments in unaffiliated companies 

Total amount available „% 1, 401. 619 
Net balance current assets under llabilities 2, 083, 181 


Authority: Report of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ ex- 
hibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 


Illinois Central Railroad Co. x 


1926... * ane e 
Increase 1916 over 190777 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 


7 
1 7 
1910 7 
1911 7 
1912 7 
1913 6 
2244. ee aa 5 
DUTT RS AE SE .. ̃ ̃ r... ̃ ͤ .. 5 
TT SRS aE ES 5 
Ton-miles handled, 1916....--.---_-__----_-________ 8, 514, 498, 948 
Percentage of total for all lroads in southern dis- 
trict, parties to this case. 26. 
et corporate income, 1916. 11, 807, 565 
Total net operatin 14, 155, 087 
Percentage on capital stock, 1916 10. 
Percentage on 8. 91 
8 $10, 092, 236 
vajlable funds: 
Se eee ARE Fails ae aie ene eee $5, 637, 521 
6m — nS 
Investments in unaffiliated com 
pe eee ar E ee ee ess 36, 741, 506 
Total amount available a 42, 379, 027 
Net balance current assets over Habilitles——— 9, 248, 702 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibits In ER parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. ` zi 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


$166, 667, 129 
271, 683, 491 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED, 


Per cent. 


EXTRA. 


railroads in southern dis- 
trict, parties to this case 25 
Net corporate income, 1916.. 
Total net operating income, 1916 
Percentage on capital stock, 1916. 


20. 51 

118. 939. 130 
18, 265, 906 
19. 50 


Percentage on property investment, 1916. 2 6. 72 
Una) ropriated surplus, Dec. 31, 1916_--_..-_-___.__ $56, 631, 786 
Available funds: 
OTT ORT AS ee ear oh tape hep h $20, 103, 502 
eee —— 242, 708 8 
Investments in unaffiliated companies- 5, 450, 053 


28, 798, 263 
25, 969, 793 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 


$28, 199, 709 
45, 885,741 


167, 553 
382 852 


1, 597, 736, 390 


22 —— ³ ͤ2k——ů * — 5. 03 
peewee aces $853, 130 

$2, 925, 200 
14.18 


- 6. 38 
re — $5, 822. 852 
$951, 044 


rr TERE mas rerepee por aoe eee waa 

Investments in unaffiliated companies 242 
Total amount available 951, 286 
Net balance current assets over liabilities 1, 402, 317 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 


Property Unappro- 
Total capital investment ted 
obligations. | (hook value). Surplus. 
INT pmo seco Sccacactepakeuwasets $26, 005, 000 $28, 140, 103 $4,312, 322 
FCC © = St PT et 27,041, 805 36, 496, 340 10, 932, 849 
Increase 1916 over 1007 6, 620, 527 


2 
S 
* 
2 
cS 
ar 


AANA aa 
a 


a 
` 
* 
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Top ies handled, 1016.0 e eee 
Percentage of total for all railroads in southern 

eee pre see mean ttc eee 
Net corporate income, 1916 — — 
Total net operating income, 1916____-_- 
Percentage on capital stock, 1916—-—-— 
Percentage on property investment, 1916__- 
Unappropriated surplus, June 30, 1916— 
Available funds: 


Available funds: 
Cash 


Total amount available $18, 386, 199 
Net balance current assets over Habillties z „257 

Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


VVV 81. 118, 983 8 
T TTTT—T0TbT—T—T—T———— 10, 000 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Investments in unaffiliated companies 641, 000 
Total amount avallable Property ADENS 
Net balance current assets over liabilities. hd ns a tated 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ ex- 
hibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


$279, 529,100 | $345, 281, 500 $47,032, 730 
200, 787,600 | 447,340, 163 105, 088, 276 


11, 258, 500 | 102,064,663 | 58, 055, 546 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED, 


Per cent. 


Total capital 
obligations. 


$494, 443,780 | $493, 853,783 220,06, 874 
640, 088, 554 601, 394, 674 26, 681,975 


145, 644, 774 107, 540, 891 | 6,615,101 


Per ang 10, 087, 483, 894 
53 8. 98 
6 29, 846, 270 
6 36, 186, 894 
6 | Percentage on cap 26. 93 
6 | Percentage on 8. 09 
6 | Una promriated” $105, 088, 276 
6 | Available funds: 
6 Cash $15, 200, 768 
12, 301, 342 
Ton-miles handled, 1916. „ͤ4„„„41„% 7, 844, 315, 019 
Percentage of total for all railroads in western district, 343, 425 
N 3 te income, 1816. 828.383 Total amount available 27, 848. 535 
Net corporate income, 2 mount avallable. „ 3. 535 
Total ashy operating income, 191 738. 732, 857 Net balance current assets over liabilities 33, 149, 107 
Percentage on capital stork, 1916... ê 9.70 Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
ee 5 — $26 eek ore exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 
n o N Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 
8 —— — $42, iON oo 
PEs (ute he netic Ia Le x 
investments in unaffiliated companies. 695, 221 Year Total capital 988 € Unappro- 
Total amount available „ 43. 898, 892 * | (book value). surplus. 
Net balance current assets over liabilities__.__.--- — 44, 868, 227 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 


exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 1907.. 


$250, 260,000 | $259, 148, 727. $38. 862, 461 


1916.. 589, £26, 239 580, 407, 802 38, 749, 292 
Chicago § North Nee Raurond Ce. Increase 1916 over 1907. 339,176,239 | 321,319,185 1113, 189 
U 1 Decrease. 
Year. Total capital | investment | prised 
* -| (book value). surplus. Dividends declared. 
> PREFERRED, 8 F 
e Le ON ae Me A ET $260,785, 484 | $243,904,818 | 21, 787, 208 bata hy 
IIC hci sanoe oat aa 363, 853, 907 375, 529, 534 41,017, 807 : 7 
Increase 1916 over 19077 94, 068, 323 | 131, 624, 716 | 19, 230, 599 g 
- T 
Dividends declared. 7 
PREFERRED. T 
Per cent. 7 
8 
8 7 
8 T 
8 7 
8 7 
8 5 
8 5 
8 5 
8 43 
5 
7 | Ton-miles handled, 1916__------_-------_-_.---_._- 10, 043, 235. 657 
7 | Percentage of total for all railroads in western district, 
7 90 ERIS A I NEE eine haus 8. 94 
T | Net corporate income, 1916. 16, 860, 684 
7 | Total net operating income, 1916 81, 222, 860 
7 | Percentage on capital stock, 1916 T. 
7 | Percentage on property investment, 1916—— - 5. 38 
7 | Unappropriated surplus June 30, 19166—— $38, 749, 292 
7 | Available funds: 
na 2 EA $12, 635, 516_ 
CCC S oe Se ae eee eee 
ct, 7.412, 265, 747 Investments in unaffiliated com- 
——T—T—T—T—TCTCTCT—TTT—T—T—T—T—T—V—T——————— 316, 596 
Total amount avallable 45% 12, 952, 112 


Net balance current assets over Habilities , 000, 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ ex- 
hibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 
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Per cent. 

— et ee Rn eat ̃ ͤ K.. ͥ ͥ Ee Le asa SM 

. ͤ IT ISIE eI D Sen oe LE 6 

1910.. 6} 

T 

T 

7 

T 

T 

7 

Ton-miles handled, 191663. 3. 539, 115, 548 

Percentage of total for all roads in tern district, z 

Dividends declared. parties to this F 3 3. 15 

PREFERRED, Net corporate inceme, 1 — $6, 169, 576 
Total net operating income, 1916______________ $14, 391, 284 

1025 Percentage on capital stock, 1 16. 31 
— — ü Percentage o oD git ineei investment, 1818 12, 42 
Unappropriated surplus, Dec, $1, 1915. 319, 894, 837 


T, 164, 035 
9, 231, 997 - 


uthorit Report of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’. 
exhibits in "gx parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


Northern Pacific Railway Co. 


Increase 1916 over 1007 117, 745, 898 133, 300, 632 a osa: 


1. 524, 312 


5 Kopine 175 Interstate Commerce Commission ;, Carriers’ 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders, 


Great Northern Railwey Co, 


Ae di 


pria 
(book value). surplus. 
Ton- miles oa 1916 
3 Percentage of total for all railroads in western district, 

1907. $257, 112, 200 $33,026, 145 $23, 766, 219 pasties te this case T 6. 25 
NPG AAA E A 500, 787, 604 387, 185, 029 68, 783,782 | Net corporate. TROA, 19186. $25, 729, 874 
U e| Total net opera apilat stock, 1 1916_ $30, 493, 190, 

Increase 1916 over 1907 45,017,063 | Percentage on capital soc ma — 10. 87 


33 on property 916— * 
Wel funds: surplus, 2 — 30. Piore as 
A lable funds: 
8 222 eonrpree | PAT CUR, are 
os deposi tes 
Investments in unaffiliated companies_ 25, 001 


: 6, 24 
$90, 898, 735 


Tota amount . ee e ea TS, 330, 323 
Net balance current assets over li abilities 15, 159, 417 


Authority: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ ex- 
hibits in Ex parte, 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 


915 
1916- 


Southern Pacific System. 


Ton-miles. handled, 1916 „„ 7, 809, 816, 834 
Percentage of total for all railroads in western m district, . 
Parties to, this case ——___ : 6. 95. 
Net corporate income, 1916—— --———-— 27, 625, 169 
Total net operating income, 1916. 32, 234, 834 
Percentage on capi stock, 1916. 11. 07 
peenar Hated surpi investment, 1916— 8. 33 
(pia 558 3 June 30; 1910. $68, 783, 782 1916. 
y e fun 
aai ata est ah eg ental sah aoa e O ng DOE 
Time ( 7. 725. 000 
Investments in unafillated companies- 5, 672, 681 
iles handled, 1916 
Total amount available 24, 678, 644 Ton-m 
Net balance current assets over Ilabiſitie 16, 554, 953 Percentage of total for all railroads in western dis 


trict, parties to this case._.._--_-.______________ 9, 24 
Net corporate nag 1916 — — $29,950, 416. 00 


Authorit; * Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission ; Carriers’ 


exhibits in parte 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. Total net operating income, 3 os 46, 812, s319; fya 
> t ck, — 
Minneapolis, Bt. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway o. SSS om property AVARET, 4,98. 


_ $117, 219, 274, 00: 


Avaliable fa as aici June 30, 1916. 
Available funds: 


Total capital 
oan KT 


obligations. 


PADI —— —— 
$76, 337, 795 $69, 238, 052 $6, 183, 096 Total amount available_.__---_- > 2 4 83, 236, 511. 00 
115, 335, 400 | 115, 830, 297 894, Net balance current assets over linbilities T, 838, 076. 00 


46, 592, 245 ty: Reports of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers” 


Authori 
exhibits in Ex parte 57; Carriers’ reports to sto¢kholders; 


1917. 


$496, 123, 710 
656, 803, 905 


160, 680, 195 
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Per cent. 


1913__ 
1914 Gn 1914 extra dividend on common of 181 par B. & O. pre- 
63 $22.50 par B. & O. common and $3 in cash) 


Ton- miles handled, Dec. 31, 1916 


Percentage of total for all railroads in western district, 


x l oie es D 1 5 3 VVTVTVTVTVTVTTTTT aa 
et corporate income, 1916 
Total net operatin income, 1916__ tS 45, 056, 670 
Percentage on capital stock, 1916. 13. 
——. — 5 investment, 
surplus, Dec, 31, 
pe Able funds; 


8. 46 
43, 183, 409 


7. 82 
1016 3 $138, 739, 916 


181, 349, 744 
27, 883, 785 


Net balance current assets rer UHabilitles 
Authority: Bei ag of Interstate Commerce Commission; Carriers’ 
exhibit in te 57; Carriers’ reports to stockholders. 
Ethibit Cary. 
book value 
po ote (property Increase in | Total unap- 
obligations |!” ra — ear ted 
1907 over ca) since 1 surplus 1916, 
* | obligat: 2 
since 1907, 
district 7 Lat 470, 243 080,085 | $301, 626, 862 5 735, 860 120, 818, 828, 141 65, 67 
marta district. 1260, 026, 984 12.487,85 2278 105 Te 252 260 121,908, 455 2 25.70 101 25 846 21, 781, 009, 915 68. 60 
poetan rings Pe no 1, 468" 974° 880 141.772.430 338,052,749 | 694; 280, 058 | 199,441,077 181, 799, 702 75, 243, 347,178 66. 95 
Total. 13, 002, 244, 766 |t 2, 303, 483, 470 |! 698, 811,296 | 523,537,004 1, 117, 818,375 302, 288, 177 288, 925, 498 1217, 843, 188,344. 


1 Does not include C., N. O. & T. P. 
Total unappropriated surplus (latest available figures )))) 


Available: 
Cash on time oporna 
Investments in unaffiliated companies 


Total immediately available. .............ccccccccccccccccccecsesncs 8 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the section of the bill that 
the Senator from New Mexico has been so interestingly dis- 
cussing is not the immediate question before the Senate. When 
that is reached I shall supplement what I had to say in my 
general statement by a brief discussion of the points that have 
been made by the Senator. At present, however, I do not care 
to pursue that question further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I rise for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER al Kına in the chair). The 
a of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Husting Nelson 8 
Brady James ew Smith, 
Broussard Johnson, Cal, Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, S. C. 
88 Jones, Wash. verman moot 
Kenyon ‘age Sterlin; 
Colberson King Phelan Sutherland 
Curtis Kirby Thompson 
Dillingham Knox Poindexter Townsend 
France La Follette Pomerene mell 
Frelinghuysen. Lewis nsdell Vardaman 
Gronna McCumber Robinson Watson 
Hale McKellar Saulsbu Williams 
Hardwick McNary Sbafroth 
Hollis Myers Sheppard 


Mr. HUSTING. I have been requested to announce the un- 
avoidable absence, on official business, of the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the observa- 
tions I desire to submit upon this measure are general in char- 

acter, but none the less, from standpoint of some of us, quite 
fundamental. 


UU rr 


—ͤ—kB ͤ —ĩꝛeꝛ7᷑n 3 „ 3ĩ „̃ee6 


‚—ͤ— ⁵ : ũñłk. h ũ2 ꝛBõ 2 33333?6ů3ãõ3“ů 3 . 


——U—E — Q œͤeU7ẽꝑ4kk4 k bl $1,117, 815,375 
i =n 


361,755,781 
443,006,121 


804,761, 902 


The design that I have in speaking in general terms to this 
measure, in voicing my opposition to the rates that are in this 
measure prescribed under certain captions, is that ultimately we 
may do that which is best for all the people of the Nation, and 
that behind the line of trenches which will be ours in the near 
future we may have a contented people, a people not irritated 
by any sense of injustice or inequality in taxation, and that 
finally we may not only conscript the blood of this Nation but 
we may conscript the part of the wealth of this Nation that is 
coined out of its blood. It is with this idea in view that I have 
the temerity to speak upon a measure to which the Finance 
Committee of the Senate have devoted so much time, so much 
effort, so much conscientious labor, and on which they have done, 
indeed, such very great work. 

I recognize, Mr. President, just as all Senators and just as 
all our people recognize to-day, the Herculean and stupendous 
task which we have undertaken—a task that in all the history 
of this world never has been undertaken before. Not only do 
we, the great democracy of the world, go forth to fight the 
greatest military power on earth, but we have undertaken as 
well to finance in part every nation at war with this great mili- 
tary power. We have undertaken, too, to supply foods and 
fuels and munitions to all of those at war with the Teutonic 
powers. We have undertaken, by embargo against the neutral 
nations of the earth, to prevent foods, fuels, munitions, and ne- 
cessities going to any of our enemies; and beyond that we have 
undertaken, in this great adventure of ours, to augment, when 

necessary, the waning man power of our allies who are now 
locked in death struggle with the central powers of Europe 
an undertaking, I say again, greater than that which history 
has yet recorded, an undertaking of more stupendous conse- 
quence than any country has ever yet seen fit to enter upon. 
In this. undertaking we require not alone vision of the line of 
battle, not alone thought concerning -what shall be done upon 
the firing line, not alone to march to the red resentment of the 
guns, but we require as well steady thought and undimmed 
vision of our domestic policies. It is necessary, too, that. we 
should remember that this democracy of ours is after all the 
paramount thing in the struggle in which we now engage, and 
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naught should be done by the Congress of the United States 
that will render that democracy, our democracy at home, dis- 
contented or irritable, or by any unequal, unjust, or unfair laws 
cause unrest. 
The call to war has been variously described. I read you from 
a recent poem, which expresses, I think, with a virility no 
modern American poet yet has approached, this call: 
. Far and near, high and clear, 
HEC jae nad ‘thr Glen aol 
Rising. . — clamorous bells, 
Praying and myg of wild farewells— 
War! War! War! 


3 > High and low, all must go; 
Hark to the shout of war! 


Leave to the women the harvest yield; 


Gird ye, men, for the sinister field; 
A saber instead of a scythe to wield 
War! Red war! . 


Rich and poor, lord and boor, 
Hark to the blast of war! 
Tinker and tallor and millionaire, 
Actor in triumph and priest in prayer, 
Comrades now in the hell out there, 
Sweep to the fire of war! 


Princé and page, sot and sage, 

Hark to the roar of war! 
Poet, professor, and circus clown, 
-Chimney sweeper and fop o' the town, 
Into the pot and be melted down 

Into the pot of war. 


Women all, hear the call, 

The pitiless call of war! 
Look your last on your dearest ones, 
Brothers and husbands, fathers, sons, 
Swift they go to the ravenous guns, 

The gluttonous guns of war. 

With a boundless enthusiasm, Senators, we conscripted, in a 
very brief period, the youth of this land. With an enthusiasm 
that would brook no delay on the part of any Senator upon this 
floor or of any man in all this Nation we took our youth and 
sent that youth forth to fight for this Nation, and to die, if neces- 
sary, upon a foreign soil. I ask that you have the same en- 
thusiasm for conscripting the wealth of the Nation to-day to 
stand behind the lads that have gone forth to fight our battle 
over the seas. In asking this of you I ask naught that interferes 
with legitimate enterprise or with going business concerns. I 
ask that you do that upon which in your enthusiasm you in- 
sisted when you told us that every boy in this land should 
be immediately drafted and sent forth to fight for his country— 
follow the example and experience of our ally over the sea. I 
ask that you conscript your war profits, and I ask a, response 
as ready to the experience of Britain as you gave in conscript- 
ing our youth. r 

It is with a true vision, we think, of that which is to trans- 
pire in the future, with a knowledge of something of that which, 
by and by, may happen to us here and may happen upon that 
foreign shore for the preservation—if you wish to use the trite 
terms so often used—of world democracy, that we would have 
this wealth conscripted without injury to legitimate enterprise 
or legitimate business. 

Those who coin the blood of war are the ones best able to pay 
the expense of war. Those who make swollen war profits out of 
this particular exigency are those who ought to pay for the 
cost of this war. It is, indeed, to me quite a trivial thing to 
take from the swollen fortunes that have come from war in the 
last couple of years the little moiety that this bill, by the ma- 
jority report, takes; and that we are not, indeed, at variance 
concerning the purpose of the Nation or whence the revenue 
should be derived for ultimately permitting this war to be car- 
ried on the utterances of the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee and those of the Members who have followed him show very, 
very plainly. i 

I quote what was said by the Senator who leads the Finance 
Committee and who delivered a most remarkable address upon 
this measure. He said we were “imposing upon the people 
of this country the greatest burden of taxation ever put upon 
them.” Quite true; but we are imposing upon these people as 
well greater governmental burdens and greater sacrifices than 
ever before have been put upon any people upon the face of the 
earth. We are Staggered when we think of the amount of money 
thus far required this year in this undertaking—$20,000,000,000. 
I confess that it is infinite to me. In my last days in college, 
when we were made to wrestle with higher mathematics, I was 
taught that two parallel lines met in infinity. I never could 
grasp it, and I never could understand it. To talk of $20,000,- 
000,000 expended or incurred in liabilities before a single shot 
has been fired, before there have been any actual hostilities 
upon our part in this great undertaking, is infinity to me and 
wholly beyond my financial understanding. 


Our people can perhaps appreciate it when they recall that 
the entire cost of the Civil War, four years of internecine strife 
such as the world never before had seen, was $2,500,000,000, 
and the sums to-day for which we are liable and the sums for 
which we may become liable a year hence are so enormous that 
the imagination halts at the very expression or suggestion of 
those sums. 

I doubt not if we proceed in the fashion in which we are 
proceeding that a year hence the liability of the United States 
will exceed the liability possibly incurred in this war by any 
contending nation, All this we are willing to do. All this our 
people are willing to do, But in doing it, in accepting not alone 
the burden placed upon them, a burden greater than was ever 
placed upon any other people, but also in responding with their 
best beloved and their blood, they ask that that burden, as 
much of it as possible. be taken from those who make profit out 
of this war and out of this crisis. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee in speaking of this 
bill has said: 

in fixing the rates upon incomes and rons to 2 in mind the 
amount derived from these sources would depend upon the activity and 
| elt of business and that to impose a tax which would tend to 

iscourage enterprises and check these activities would tend to defeat 
the legislative Rape by reducing the revenue expected from the 
tax * œ little margin would be left for future increases * * + 
to leave resources to draw upon. 

J submit that his argument in that behalf is wholly fallacious, 
The war profits are derived from the war and the war alone. Let 
the war cease the Ist day of December next, or within the next 
year, and the war profits then cease. Is it wise statesmanship, 
therefore, to look to a time in the future when there may be 
no war profits, with the expectation at that time in the future, 
when the war has ceased and there are no war profits, to tax 
these particular swollen fortunes? 5 

I submit to you there can be no future as to these war profits, 
because they are fleeting, ephemeral at best, lasting alone with 
the war, with the exigency, with the strife, and with the conflict, 
ceasing the very moment that the war ceases, the very moment 
that the conflict is at an end. 

So I insist that we proceed to take the largest share of these 
war profits that it is possible to take in this conjuncture of 
affairs and to devote those war profits to the prosecution of the 
particular enterprise which itself makes the war profits. 

Again the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance 
said: 

Who. can successfully attack the wisdom or equity of the bill? Cer- 
phage, Bs applied to this class of corporations which, while it brings to 
the ernment a tax of 44 per cent upon the pena leaves to the 
common stockholders—and they are the owners of the property—after 
all expenses and all taxes have been paid a net return of 350 a share 
upon stock that represents probably much less than $50 of actual 
investment, 

Pause, please, and see just this argument of the majority of the 
committee submitted upon this bill. Who can successfully attack 
the wisdom or the equity of the bill? I pass the encomiums 
which, of course; will be given to it by the great corporations 
with their tremendous profits in this war, but the wisdom and 
the equity of the bill in the amount that it raises will be attacked 
and will be questioned—justly attacked, legitimately questioned— 
by the men and the women who give their sons to the cause, 
and the men and the women who have put upon them a tax on 
their tea and coffee and their postage and their little things of 
everyday life, taxed in order that a sum shall be raised that 
may eke out the great sum from these particular corporations 
that have profited by the war. 

In the portion of the remarks quoted, the Senator, who is 
chairman of the Finance Committee, was speaking of the figures 
of the great Steel Corporation, and I refer to this corporation 
not in an invidious sense at all, but because it has been used 
by way of example upon this floor again and again in this 
debate. Just imagine what we do. We give to the Steel Cor- 
poration a dividend first upon its preferred stock. Then I use 
the language of the distinguished Senator who is the chairman 
of the Finance Committee; we permit it to pay all its expenses 
and all its taxes of every kind and every nature, and then we 
give to this Steel Corporation, in our time of stress and in our 
time of dire need, when every man's heart is bleeding for his 
loved ones that go beyond the sea, a dividend equal to more 
than has been paid in upon its capital stock. 

How the people must laugh to scorn a Congress that deals thus 
tenderly with war profits while dealing with such severity with 
the common human clay to be put-up against the gun! To the 
Steel Corporation is returned under the bill nearly $300,000,000 
war profits for this year; not of: ordinary profits, mind you, 
but of war profits, computed under the terms of this bill. Con- 
gress hands to the Steel Co beeause, forsooth, it has 
coined the blood and the bone and the sinew of the land inte 
dollars the monstrous sum of nearly three hundred millions, 
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Can you justify it? Can you justify it particularly at this 
time, when you demand the maximum of human sacrifice? 

The distinguished Senator who is chairman of the Finance 
Committee says, “ But truly this is a war-profits tax.” Oh, no; 
this is no war-profits tax. This is a tax by which you just 
touch the war profits of those who have grown wealthy out of 
the conflict.. It is but the shadow and the shade of taxation, 
with profits undreamed of still remaining with the corporation. 

I listened upon the floor of the Senate to man after man telling 
us when we were debating the draft bill how England and 
Englishmen thought that it was absolutely essential that in 
the very beginning of this conflict the inexorable and drastic 
draft be applied to our people. I listened seven different times 
while I heard eloquent gentlemen tell of the Princess Pat's 
regiment; how they were mowed down, because, forsooth, they 
were volunteers and had answered their country’s call. They 
were volunteers, and they went to the front and did their duty 
and their bit, and many bravely fighting for their country were 
slain. They are on the highest honor roll of this war. Their 
organization was presented to us as an argument against permit- 
ting men voluntarily to fight for their country. i 

Again I heard eloquent Senators tell us that in the beginning 
of this strife here in your free democracy our men must be 
drafted and drafted at once, and that the dramatic or the emo- 
tional should never be permitted to enter into the war. We, as 
patriotic Senators, believing in the necessity because the Com- 
mander in Chief asked it, drafted the young men of this land in 
the very first instance and gave to the Commander in Chief this 
great body of our youth. Whence this enthusiasm for taking our 
blood and the tenderness in protecting the wealth that comes 
from that blood? 

England to-day takes 80 per cent of the war profits there to 
run the war. Do you realize how much we take based upon the 
minimum of $3,000,000,000 war profits for the last year? We 
take additionally under this bill less than 20 per cent and 
England takes to-day 80 per cent of war profits. 

I would not have you follow blindly, of course, the advice 
either of allies or of neutral nations. I would not of course ask 
the Senate under any circumstances to follow another nation in 
taking an undue proportion of war profits merely because that 
other nation did it. But, oh, how persuasive indeed, how con- 
vincing were the arguments of what England did when we dealt 
witheour blood, and how little persuasive and little convincing 
those arguments are when we deal with our wealth, So I sub- 
mit, for what it is worth, that England takes 80 per cent of its 
war profits to-day while under this bill we take less than 20 per 
cent of our war profits. 

The estimated war profits, according to the figures stated by 
the distinguished Senator who is chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, were $3,000,000,000. He stated that as a minimum 
sum, The war-profits tax in this bill amounts to $562,000,000, 
a little less than 20 per cent of the war profits. This year the 
war profits it is estimated will amount to $4,000,000,000 and 
more. Oh, think of what they come from, and why it is that 
they exist at all, and then understanding what makes them, 
and for such a brief period, why hesitate from taking the very 
largest portion of those war profits that it is possible to take 
in order to carry on our great adventure and in order to protect 
us from financial difficulty in our war? 

I speak to you with some degree of emphasis upon this subject 
because in my humble and my limited way I have a vision con- 
cerning this particular conflict. It is a vision, of course, that 
I can speak of but for myself alone, and which of course 
binds none but me; but it is after all my vision of this great 
war, and because it is put in such succinct fashion, in a little 
brochure called The Menace of Peace, I read it to you: 


uished, that ignores the conflict’s causes and questions, that evades all 
7 as to the right or wrong of the matter —such a 
the last disast 


and uniting pu „ nO 
—— day would have 

ment passed upon us 
The supreme opportunity of 


It is because of this kind of vision upon the part of some of 
us, because we think, although ‘we think only for ourselves and 
speak only for ourselves, that. we believe we understand the 
underlying philosophy of this great conflict, that we begin now 
preparing not alone upon the lines far, far away, but preparing 


at home with the money that is necessary that that line may go 
to ultimate victory. > 0 

I have an ubiding confidence in the American people. There 
has never been a time in all our history when the American 
people have not risen superior to any crisis and have done 
their full and their patriotic duty. All they ask is that they 
shall be treated with equality. with honesty, and with truth in 
this great cataclysm. The American people, with the burden 
that has been put upon them, with the sacrifices that are de- 
manded_of them, are entitled to equality in every law, to hon- 
esty to truth. 

To-day I think that I echo what is in every Senator’s heart 
when I say that that has not been put forth to the American 
people which should be put forth in clarion tones unto them. 
The mode in which they are given their publicity now is here 
stated concretely in a very simple illustration. Recently a 
Japanese mission came to San Francisco. They arrived there 
on a certain day last week. Four weeks ago I had the invita- 
tion to attend the ceremonies and the various entertainments in 
behalf of that mission, For three weeks all the newspapers of 
the city of San Francisco have been exploiting the arrival of 
that mission and that mission’s views; and here in Washington 
and in the East, although all California has published every de- 
tail, we read each day at a Pacific port.” 

Can you tell me upon what principle that sort of dealing 
should be indulged in with a people intelligent and critical, a 
people patriotic, and a people self-sacrificing? We learn here 
the Japanese mission landed “at a Pacific port,” and then, with 
the names carefully omitted, the various functions had in their 
behalf are told us. In my office are the San Francisco papers 
describing in detail all the dignitaries who were present and 
all the individuals who participated, and everything in respect 
to the matter. 

It may be that in the peculiar and singular sort of mentality 
we now and then observe some gentlemen in Washington with 
a peculiar mental strabismus have thought that thus by saying 
“at a Pacific port,” in Washington or in Brooklyn or in New 
York or in Boston by that very token we prevented any enemies 
there from knowing whence this particular delegation came or 
what was done in its behalf when it reached this Nation, 

I mention this very slight example because it is typical, and 
for those who are striving with all their might, who are going 
forward with all the force they are capable of, who are, indeed, 
overflowing with patriotism and desire to serve their land, I ask 
publicity and truth in this war, nothing more than that, in return 
for their burden and in return for their sacrifices. 

So much for our par-profit taxes. There is no justification, 
in my opinion, for returning two billions or more of war profits 
and taking only an additional half billion than there would be 
for putting all these taxes upon the ordinary man and putting 
upon that ordinary man every particle of the expenses of gov- 
ernment. But more than two billions, under the statement of 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, are returned to the 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Sfeel Co., the Du Pont Powder 
Works, and the rest—more than two billions of war profits for 
this year, and next year probably three billions of profits re- 
turned to them. 

I insist that these rates should be raised so that practically 
every dollar under this bill may be raised by war-profits taxes, 
by income taxes, and by the taxes upon alcoholic beverages and 
the like, and that every consumer’s tax that is in the bill, whether 
it be little or whether it be big, whether it touch one sort or 
one class or another class, shall be eliminated, and we take the 
money from where we ought to take it, from the very place 
where these people themselves are willing we should take it— 
from the war profits made out of this great conflict! 

I have yet to hear any man who has made war profits of this 
sort object to the very largest conceivable percentage being 
taken in taxes. Why should we halt and hesitate and falter 
when we come to take the money from them, when they them- 
selves are substantially willing it should be taken. : 

There is another feature of the bill—the income tax—to which 
we may look as well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I wish to correct the Senator from Cali- 
fornia with reference to two of his assumed facts. One is as 
to the amount of excess-profits tax as well as to the amount of 
revenue to be derived from excess-profits taxes. The Senator 
said it was $562,000,000, I think. The Senator is mistaken 
about that. The total amount 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is what I referred to en- 
tirely. If the Senator will permit me, I had no desire to de 
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other than to suggest that was the additional sum that was 
taken under the bill. } 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the total amount taken under the bill. 
The bill also, as the Senator recalls, repeals an excess-profits 
tax law that would produce $226,000,000, and the total amount 
to be raised under the bill for war profits would be $788,000,000. 
Again, the Senator spoke of the 20 per cent tax. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I was referring to the excess 
tax of $562,000,000 as stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Five hundred and sixty-two million dol- 
lars plus $226,000,000. The total amount carried in the bill is 
$788,000,000, only $562,000,000, however, being in excess of the 
amount of the present law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Another correction I wish to make, if the 
Senator please, is with reference to the war taxes. The Sen- 
ator seems to be under the impression that the United States 
Steel Corporation would only pay at the rate of 20 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, the rate at which the Steel Corporation 
will pay under the bill is 44 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. How much on a profit of $500,- 
000,000 will they pay? 

Mr. SIMMONS. . Upon the basis of their proposed earnings 
for 1917 they will pay at the rate of 44 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It will be about $220,000,000, 
in round numbers, and I have been using round numbers en- 
tirely in speaking of the Steel Corporation. It will be about 
$220,000,000 in round numbers, computed upon the basis of war 
profits of $500,000,000 this year. That is correct, is it not? 
And the remainder, $270,000,000 or $280,000,000, will be re- 
turned to the Steel Corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only point I desire to make to the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator was estimating 
that it would be at the rate of 20 per cent upon their war profits 
of 1917. I simply wanted to say to the Senator that upon a cal- 
culation made by the experts it is found that they will pay an 
average rate of 44 per cent upon their earnings for 1917, as fore- 
cast by their actual earnings during the first two quarters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The Senator has utterly mis- 
understood what I have been saying in this regard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Possibly I have. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I quoted the Senator's figures, 
given by him and taken by me from the Recorp, that the mini- 
mum estimated total war profits would be $3,000,000,000 for 
the past year. I then quoted that the war-profits tax in this 
bill in excess would be $562,000,000, and that this is less thao 
20 per cent of the $3,000,000,000 of war profits. In addition to 
that, he has estimated $490,000,000 in his remarks as the profits 
of this year; but, in round numbers, I estimated the profits of 
the Steel Corporation—and I think I am borne out in that 
estimate by the figures—at $500,000,000 for this year; and out 
of this $500,0000,000—and I challenge contradiction of the state- 
ment—no greater sum than $220,000,000 or $230,000,000 would 
be taken; $270,000,000 or $280,000,000, speaking in round num- 
bers, would be retained as war profits by the Steel Corporation 
under those circumstances. This being so, I say, and I repeat, 
that there can be no justification when lavishly you take the 
blood of this land for returning any corporation, even though 
it is the Steel Corporation, $270,000,000 or $280,000,000 of war 
profits, to be made now out of the blood of the loved ones of 
America. 

I insist that the rate should be far higher than it is. 

Now, turning, as I was about to turn at the time of the 
interruption of the Senator from North Carolina, to the income 
taxes that are imposed by the bill, I deal in general figures for 
the sake of brevity. The figures are before us here, not alone 
in the very excellent and eloquent speech of the Senator from 
North Carolina but in detail by the other speeches that have 
been made upon this measure. If you wish them in particular 
thousands and hundreds and cents, they are all here before us. 
I am dealing simply in round numbers and in figures which 
may be quickly and easily understood. 

An interesting and illuminating thing in conjunction with the 
inheritance tax is the number of people in this Nation who pay 
taxes upon very large incomes. Before me I have not at the 
moment the particular rates levied by the bill, but the highest 
rate in excess levied by this bill—and I speak from memory— 
is 33 per cent in addition to the levies that are already made 
by other laws. The highest levy under existing law added to 


the 33 per cent, according to my recollection, makes 50 per cent, 
which is the total tax, the maximum, levied upon any income 
under any circumstances. 
is 33 per cent, 


The total sum levied under this bill 
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Recently, back in May indeed, I addressed a letter of inquiry 
to the Treasury Department for the purpose. of ascertaining the 
number of people who paid taxes upon large incomes. In ad- 
dressing that inquiry, of course, I was restricted to asking infor- 
mation that was not wholly confidential. I have, therefore, but 
the figures as contained in the letter of the acting commissioner, 
if any Senator shall desire to see that particular authority, 

I find that in this Nation in the year 1915 the number of in- 
comes over $1,000,000 and less than $2,000,000 was 93; the 
number of incomes over $2,000,000 and less than $3,000,000 was 
15; the number of incomes over $3,000,000 and less than $4,- 
000,000 was 8; the number of incomes over $4,000,000 and less 
than $5,000,000 was none; the number of incomes over $5,- 
000,000 and less than $6,000,000 was none; the number of in- 
comes over $6,000,000 and less than $7,000,000 was 1; the 
number of incomes over $8,000,000 and less than $9,000,000 
was none; the number of incomes over $9,000,000 and less than 
$10,000,000 was 1; the number of incomes over $10,000,000 was 
2; and the total number of incomes over $1,000,000 was 120. 

This bill in levying a surtax upon incomes stops where? It 
stops at $500,000, and from $500,000 up to the income of $10,- 
000,000 there is no differentiation in the rate at all. Thirty- 
three per cent is the rate upon an income of $500,000 a year, 
and 33 per cent is charged upon an income of $10,000,000 as 
well, under this bill. 

I insist that in this time of stress if there are incomes in 
this Nation of over $10,000,000 we can take the larger part of 


such incomes at least, and we can devote them to protecting 


our land and protecting our Army and protecting our Navy. 
Thirty-three per cent added to what is already imposed upon 
these incomes makes the present income tax at its maximum 
50 per cent. 

Oh, the generosity of the Senate of the United States, that of 
an income of $10,000,000, in time of stress, we will take $5,- 
000,000 and hand back to the impoverished possessor of that 
income $5,000,000 as well! What a terrible thing it is, what an 
assault upon business, what an endeavor to prevent the usual 
and ordinary currents of trade from proceeding in the usual 
and ordinary way that we give back to a man with an income 
of $10,000,000, $5,000,000! Think how cramped he will be in his 
living in the next year if he has only $5,000,000 upon which he 
may for himself and his family obtain the necessaries of life. 
A generous Congress, indeed, it is; tender, indeed, of these in- 
comes, which stops with $500,000 and never puts another cent 
or another percentage by this bill upon incomes that exceed 
$500,000. 

That I may not be misunderstood and that the Senator from 
North Carolina may not deem it necessary to interrupt, I say 
to him that in the other laws than this particular bill which 
we are now considering percentages of incomes have been taken 
upon sums far in excess of $500,000. 

Of incomes in this time, war profits in this crisis, why should 
we not take the largest sum that can be taken; the largest 
amount that it is conceivable may be taken, and not leave, of 
course, the recipient of the income in rags or in tears or in 
starvation or in squalor? Why should we not take what we 
may for the public defense and the public weal? That we 
should take from these swollen war profits the very highest per- 
centage, even as high as does England herself, it seems to me 
goes absolutely without saying, and that we should increase our 
income taxes proportionately is wholly justified. 

Again, I advert to the suggestion that we must have a reserve 
in the future—a reserve of war profits upon which to draw. 
With war determined overnight, the profits are determined over- 
night, and the profits then safely remain in the pockets of the 
men who have made them, and we have not taken from this 
reserve at all. I submit, Mr. President, this time is one where 
there must be a tenderness alike for all things, human and mate- 
rial, and where, if it is necessary to do what we have done in 
respect to human beings—and I assume it to be necessary and 
I join in doing it because I deem it necessary—lI insist that the 
necessity exists when dealing with money and with property, to 
have the same inexorable mental attitude which the Senate has 
displayed in dealing with flesh and blood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from North Carolina to which section of the bill he now 
desires to direct attention? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to inquire of Senators if any other 
Senator desires to address himself to any particular section of 
the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Or the bill in general. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or the bill in general, of course. [A pause.] 
If no other Senator desires to, proceed now, Mr. President, I 
would be very glad to take up the bill, commencing at the be- 


course pursued until the Senater from Wisconsin 
LETTE] can return to the Chamber. I desire to inquire 
is nny objection to taking up 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kimsy 
the Senator frem North Carolina yield to 
Utah? - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Senator 
in charge of the bill that, if it is within the rules of the Senate 
to do so, I shall offer a substitute for the entire bill as soon as I 
can revise it, and I shall desire to address myself to that sub- 


in the chair 
the Sena 


stitute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator desire to address himself 
to it now? 

Mr. KING. Not at present; I hope to be able to do so to- 
morrow. * 


Mr. SIMMONS. I would be very glad to have the Senator 
go on now, as it would be a great convenience to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who is really not quite ready to proceed this 
afternoon. 

Mr. KING. I myself am not ready to proceed this afternoon, 
as I have not fully completed as yet some of the schedules of 
the proposed substitute I am preparing, and if I should attempt 
to address myself to the schedules now it would necessitate 
further observations at a subsequent time. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, to accommodate the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who is not in the Chamber, I will ask that the 
Secretary begin reading Title XII, income-tax amendments, 
with the ae that upon request any of these amend- 
ments may go ov 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kite in the chair). The 
Secretary will state the amendment indicated. : 

The Secretary. On page 99, after line 15, the committee 
propose to insert the following: 

TITLE XU.—Income-Tax AMENDMENTS. 


3 1200. hat subdivision a et of 5 of such act of Sep- 
o read as follows: 


gains, profits, and and income, a „ Wages, or compensa- 
fion for personal service of whatever Ki kind and in whatever form paid, 
or from professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales, 
or dealings in property, whether real or 5 5 ont of the 
hip or use of or interest in — 795 „ also from 
interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the 5 — on of any business 
or gains or the term income soe 


„ That the 
distribution made ar 


or insurance company, out of its earnin: 


March 1, 1913. and grm 
stock of the corpora t-stock op *. 


company, which oe A vidend shall 
amount of the earnings or profits so distr 
That any distribution — to the shareholders of a corporation, oa joint 
stock company, or association, or insurance company, in the Bag or, 
or subsequent tax years, shall be deemed to have been mad 
net income of the year in which such distribution is made 85 SIF — 
income is insuficient, from the most recently accumulated undivided 
pora or surplus, and shall constitute a part of the annual Income of 
he shareholder for the 9 years which earned the cor- 
perena joint-stock com ont association, er insurance company, and 
shall be taxed to the — der at the rate prescribed by law tor such 
years.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, is this the pro- 
vision to which I understood the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Jones] was going to offer an amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; this is not that provision at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I saw something in the para- 
graph in regard to undistributed surplus, and I presumed it was 
the provision referred to by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is not the provision at all, I will in- 
quire where the Secretary stepped reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary stepped the 
reading with section 1200. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is very little change, I will say to the 
Senator, in that section. Down to line 14, on page 100, it is 
identically the same as the present law. This is a provision 
simply to amend the present income-tax law. In line 14 the 
words “ earnings or profits so distributed“ are inserted in place 
of the words “ ef its cash value,“ which were stricken out. The 
remainder of that provision is new, but it does not relate to the 
matter discussed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


tion, 
considered — to the 
ibu Provided farther, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
eae amendment passed over. 
The SECRETARY. On page 101, after line 2, it is proposed to 
Sec. 1201. (1) Tha pa , 
BC. (1) par — — 3 of subdivision (a) of sec- 


tion 5 of such act 16, are hereby amended to read 


as follows: 

“ Second. ATI interest paid within the year on his indebtedness ex- 
cept on indebtedmess incurred for the paras of onl gay E or securi- 
ties the interest upon ——— —Uig Income under 

“Third. ‘Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
. Say iter Sie SD as See a 

or Ons, or an gn coun 
any ‘State, coun schoo] district ct, ein 9 ee f or other taxi 
subdivision * rien State, not incioding those assessed against loca 


efits ” 
(2) Subdivision (e) of section 5 of such act of September 8, 1916, is 
hereby repealed. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCunerr] desires to be heard 5 that 
will re- 


that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors] desires to 
address the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I had not intended to address 
myself to this bill until the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Foriette] had made his speech in support of the views of the 
minority submitted by him. I am heartily in favor of the sug- 
gestions in the minority views submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tromas], and the 
‘Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. I wish at this time to 
make some remarks indicating what my attitude is upon 
the bill and the amendments. > 

Mr. President, there is but one way for a nation to wage war 
with the greatest efficiency. It must pool its resources like one 
great‘family having a single larder and a common purse. Every- 
thing in the country, wherever found and however situated, must 
be appurtenant to the common undertaking. Deep in our hearts 
we know this. Why not face it man fashion? 

We need millions of men. We must take them impartially 
from city, hamlet, and mountainside, from lonely huts, from 
loving arms; we must train them into soldiers who will not 
hesitate to take an enemy life by rifle shot or bayonet thrust; 
we must take them relentlessly, no matter who they are. no 
matter whose tears are shed. If some of them perchunce prove 
cowards, they must die a coward’s death, lest the contagion 
of a yellow heart spread throughout the ranks. 

For war is a grim business. The nation that is not determined 
to see that grim business through in a grim way must be con- 
tent to tread softly, and swallow insult and injury with a pleas- 
ant smile. 

But we need more than men. We need billiens of dollars. 
These also we must draft resolutely, impartially, relentlessly, 
no matter whose dollars they are, no matter how lovingly their 
owner clings to them. We must take them wherever we find | 
them, preferably in large quantities at a time, and we; must 
turn them to the common good. Every dollar in the country is 
now impressed with the Nation’s brand. There are no mavericks. 

So far we have gone without substantial dissent. But now a 
voice rings out, the voice of one who sleeps each night with head 
pillowed on the Constitution of the United States, to dream of 
stocks and bonds safely stowed in a safety vault. And his 
voice is heard to say, Lou are preaching rank socialism.” 

It may be so. We can not be particular about the name. But 
there must be no mistake about the idea. War is a socialistic 
undertaking, waged on socialistic lines, each for all, all for each. 
If any man has anything the Nation needs, he must give it 
ungrudgingly, asking merely that all of a class be treated alike, 
and if more than his due shall be taken from him, compensation 
be awarded to balance the scales. 

But let us for the moment take our conservative lover of the 
Constitution at his word. Let us assume that we are dealing 
with a purely socialistic State. where everything is owned in 
common. Let us see how the financial end will work out. 

To begin with, in a socialistic State no one would expect to 
draw more from the common store during a serious war than 
would be fairly needed to maintain him in good health and in 
efficient condition. The common defense and geners! welfare 
would be the first consideration. The public treasury would 
be kept fully supplied. If error there be, it must be on the 
side of safety. Then if a surplus be left at the end cf the war. 
there can be an extra dividend. Nothing has been lost. There 
has been merely a postponement of enjoyment. 

If our socialistic State could not obtain materials from abroad 
with which to fight the war, its resources would be limited to 
supplies on hand and current production. It would speed up 
production; it would enforce economy; it would put every man 
to work; it would devote nothing to an unproductive use. 
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Since the State would own everything, it would incur no debt. 
It would not pretend to borrow from the future. It would pro- 
duce as fast as it expended its supplies. It could expend no 
faster than it could produce. We should*hear nothing of shifting 
the burden to succeeding generations. 

At the close of the war, it is true, the country might be impov- 

- erished. Live stock might be scanty. Fences and buildings 
might be out of repair. Machinery might be worn out. Sup- 
plies of all kinds might be low. ‘These deficiencies must be made 
good. Everyone would have to do his part to make them good. 
But there would be no public debt. Every man would have 
played his proper part. The common property would have been 
expended for the common good. What was left would belong to 
all alike. No one would hold any obligations of the Government 
which would entitle him to exact from others a portion of what 
they should produce in the years to come. 

It is clear, then, that our socialistic state has paid for the war 
as it has gone along, out of what it had on hand at the outset 
and what it produced from month to month. It is also clear 
that it could not borrow from the future if it would. It could 
not expend a thing in the prosecution of the war until that thing 
had been produced. 

If, now, we should truly govern the United States during the 
present war on terms of absolute equality—each for all and all 
for each—we should have no increase in our public debt at the 
close of the war. So far as soldiers are concerned we have 
started on a purely socialistic basis. We have taken those men 
of whom we have had most need. If we should also take such 
property as we need in the form of taxes, we should wage war 
as efficiently as possible and leave no legacy to posterity in the 
shape of an enormous amount of war bonds. It is easy to demon- 
strate this. 

Let us fully realize at the outset that our resources in this 
war are strictly limited to supplies on hand and current produc- 
tion. We can not get anything from abroad in any substantial 
amount. We must produce all the food, clothing, supplies, muni- 
tions, and ships that we use in the war. We can not borrow a 
bushel of wheat, a khaki uniform, a rifle, or a submarine from 
the next generation. Our expenditures are absolutely limited 
to what we have now on hand and what we produce while the 
war lasts. 

If we should take all these supplies, if we should commandeer 
them without compensation, we should clearly have no increase 
in our public debt at the close of the war. Our citizens would 
produce the supplies, our country would expend them, and we 
should be in the position of a father who has eaten the berries 
that his children have gathered. 

If we should take the entire product of all citizens we should 
perform the part of the socialistic state, and we should compen- 
sate no one. “But the product of our country is so vast that we 
do not need the entire output to prosecute the war. We have a 
large surplus left to enjoy as we go along. 

Recognizing the right of the citizen whose product we take 
to be compensated out of the public purse, we can, nevertheless, 
properly take from people in general sufficient taxes for that 
purpose. Bearing in mind the analogy of our socialistic state, 
we realize that everything we use in the prosecution of the war 
is taken from goods on hand or from current production, and by 
making proper adjustments, through taxation, it may be paid for 
out of that part of current production which is not expended 
for war purposes. 

This entirely practicable method of paying in full the expense 
of the war as we go along is very plain in the case of the social- 
istic state, but it is somewhat complicated and obscured by our 
system of private ownership, currency, and taxes, It is further 
obscured by the use of credits, which usually appear in times of 
war in the shape of Government bonds. 

For the sake of clearness, let us imagine a township, which 
has spent all the money in the town treasury and is suddenly 
visited with a cloudburst which washes away roads and bridges. 
The citizens are not content to wait until the next year’s taxes 
are available. They want the roads and bridges restored with- 
out delay. Labor and teams must be procured, food must be 
furnished to maintain them, and materials must be obtained. If 
these things were not already in existence as the result of past 
endeavor, there would be no way to make immediate repairs. 

The town officials might persuade the men who have these 
things to supply them and wait for payment until the next year’s 
taxes are at hand. But the usual way is to borrow money on a 
town note from a local bank or citizen, pay cash for labor, teams, 
and materials, and pay the note when the taxes are available. 
The point to observe is that the labor, teams, and materials are 
not produced the next year but are already in existence for im- 
mediate use, If they had been commandeered by the town 
without payment the community would have been no richer and 


no poorer, The burden would have fallen on those alone who 
had the needful materials. Through the medium of the note 
and future taxes the burden was merely shifted from those who 
had the materials to the community in general, By renewing 
the note or paying it in installments the burden may be dis- 
tributed over a series of years and eventually paid in full by 
those who pay the taxes. 

In precisely the same way all undertakings are limited by 
the amount of labor and materials which are on hand at a given 
time. War itself is so limited. The amount of munitions is 
controlled by the amount of materials on hand just as surely as 
the number of soldiers is controlled by the supply of men of 
military age and efficiency, It is a matter of time to produce 
more. 8 

The part that money plays in waging war is to pass the title 
of necessary materials from private owners to the Government. 
Unless the materials are at hand no amount of money can pro- 
cure them. When the private owner yields his property to the 
Government for money he must purchase with that money labor 
and other materials in order to produce more supplies to sell to 
the Government in the future. 

When the Government has spent what funds are in the-Treas- 
ury—the proceeds of past taxes—it must wait for additional 
tax proceeds or borrow just as the town borrowed to restore its 
roads and bridges. It may therefore sell bonds, With the pro- 
ceeds it may buy more materials to expend for war p 
And so it may go on raising money from taxes and loans and 
buying materials and paying soldiers until the war ends. 

But let us remember that taxes produce no materials, that 
bonds produce no materials. They merely furnish cash, which 
is a means, a tool, or instrumentality, through which the owner- 
ship of materials is passed from a private possessor to the 
Government, 

Cash, then, is a medium through which the ownership of goods 
is acquired. Bonds are credits or promises to deliver cash at 
some time in the future. Bonds are sometimes accepted in lieu 
of cash in exchange for goods. The proceeds of taxes and the 
proceeds of bonds are nothing but purchasing power in the hands 
of the Government. They create no materials. They merely 
serve as legal compensation to private owners when materials 
are taken for public use from private owners. 

But there is a very vital difference between taxes and bonds. 
Taxes bring to the Government purchasing power without incur- 
ring liability for repayment. Bonds bring such purchasing 
power with an obligation to return a like amount of purchasing 
power with interest. 

When taxes come into the Treasury the country is no richer, 
it possesses no more materials than before. But the Treasury 
is enriched, the Government is enriched, while taxpayers are 
just so much poorer. The payment of taxes is an actual trans- 
fer of wealth from private persons to the public representative. 

But when proceeds of bonds come into the Treasury the Goy- 
ernment is no richer and those who pay the money over are no 
poorer. The Government has, it is true, added purchasing 
power, but this asset is exactly offset by a liability to pay the 
same amount back in the future. 

A tax transaction is, therefore, actually profitable to the 
Government. It is a legal method of taking property from citi- 
zens without compensation. A bond transaction, on the con- 
trary, is in no sense profitable to the Government. It merely 
gives immediate purchasing power. As a business transaction 
it may be necessary, but it is usually very expensive. 

This is clearly perceived when we reflect that the proceeds 
of bonds are expended for materials at war prices, while the 
payment for bonds is provided by taxes at peace prices. For 
example, a part of the proceeds of liberty bonds are spent for 
steel at a price two or three times above normal. The Govern- 
ment gets 20 or 80 pounds of steel for each dollar expended, 
When the bonds are paid, 15 or 20 years hence, steel will prob- 
ably be back at normal prices, and the man who cashes in his 
bond can buy for each dollar 45 or 50 pounds of steel. 

Moreover, taxes in peace times exact from the citizen a cer- 
tain percentage, varying from year to year, of what he produces, 
The tax proceeds are used in part to pay current expenses, in 
part to pay the public debt. While the citizen pays in cash 
he in effect transfers to the Government so many pairs of shoes, 
so many tons of steel, so many bushels of wheat, and so on. 
With prices restored to a peace basis each pair of shoes, each 
ton of steel, and each load of wheat will discharge fewer dol- 
lars of debt than they would at war prices. Consequently it 
takes the citizen more years to discharge the debt than it would 
if high prices were maintained. Thus we find that the dollars 
borrowed in war times produce a small amount of materials, 
while it takes large amounts of the same materials in peace 
times to discharge the debt. The citizen, through his Govern- 
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ment, borrows for. public use in war times at a great disad- 
vantage, and he pays his loan in peace times at a great dis- 
advantage. 

We can see, too, that the bond method shifts the burden from 
the man who can best afford to pay, to the man who can least 
afford to pay. In war times those who profit by war contracts 
have enormous incomes from which to pay taxes, and corpora- 
tions of the same class have billions of war profits, which 
everyone concedes are a proper subject for taxation. If we pay 
us we go through current taxes we can get most of our revenue 
from these sources. 

But in peace times war profits and war incomes have dis- 
appeared, and our tax system has returned to normal. Most 
of our revenue is thus raised from the tariff and internal 
revenue, taxes on the average man, on the.consumer. By 
postponing our taxation we permit the man who ought to pay 
the tax to escape it, leaving the average citizen to stop the gap. 

Then, again, the issue of vast quantities of bonds increases 
the amount of credits in the money market and causes inflation, 
and even higher prices. With successive issues the rate of 
interest is likely to increase. The time may come when no more 
bonds can be sold at any price within reason. 

The advantages of taxation over bond issues are thus seen 
to be so obvious that the objections to paying the major part of 
war expenses by taxation must be very strong indeed if they 
are to prevail. Some of these objections will not appeal to the 
Senate; others must be seriously considered. 

The real objection to taxation instead of bond issues, the 
underlying motive for the fine-spun excuses that are put for- 
ward, rests upen the self-interest of those who have funds, 
These capitalists prefer to loan their money to the Government 
rather than have the Government take it in the form of taxes. 
In the first case they get their money back when its purchasing 
power is greatly augmented. In the second case they yield it 
to the Government without getting any direct return of any part. 
We should naturally expect to find capitalists, their friends, 
agents, and political satellites producing a large bunch of 
specious reasons to prove that heavy taxation is unwise and 
advocating a heavy issue of bonds. It is from these bond advo- 
cates that we get the suggestion about “passing a part of the 
burden to the next generation.” 

The principal reason advanced in favor of raising two billions 
of revenue instead of three billions under this bill is the 
danger of causing injury to business. This argument has a 
familiar sound. It is a stock argument of the staridpatter, the 
mun who finds things to his liking and fears to lose his ad- 
vantage if a change is made. He usually has a quiver full 
of epithets to launch at the luckless reformer who dares to 
suggest a change. We heard them all when we had under 
consideration the tariff bill, the income tax, the Federal reserve 
act, the shipping bill, and other progressive measures of the 
past four years. And we heard the prophecies of disaster and 
calamity that would surely follow their enactment. Needless 
to say, these direful prophecies have not come true. They 
will not in this case, as we may easily demonstrate. 

In the first place, business can not be bad, or even mildly 
prosperous, when the Government is spending billions for sup- 
plies of all sorts at war prices. Business can do nothing but 
boom under such conditions. 

Imagine, if you can, any American business man refusing to 
rush his plant at capacity because the Government is going to 
take a full half of his income, and a full half of the war profits 
of his corporation in order to help him pay high prices for what 
he produces, The suggestion is absurd. 

I have talked with many business men about the best way to 
raise revenue in the present emergency. What they fear is a 
direct tax on their gross sales or on their production so that 
they may be driven out of business. A tax on automobile manu- 
facturers, for example, would probably close many small fac- 
tories altogether. A tax on express companies may compel them 
to stop serving the public. 

But if a man is allowed to keep his business going during 
the war, retain his trade relations with his customers and 
those who furnish his machinery and materials, hold his office 
and working force intact, and make enough income to support 
his family comfortably he will not complain. With the very life 
of the Nation at stake, with soldiers and their families making 
sacrifices on every hand, no one can fairly demand more than 
enough to keep himself and his dependents in good health and 
eflicient condition. 

When, however, we permit a corporation to make a normal 
profit and on top of that retain one-half of its war profit, when 
we permit every man to keep at least half of his income, im- 
posing u low tax on small incomes, it is ridiculous to say that 
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American business men will lie down in the harness, 
believes it. 

So far as war profits are concerned, no man ought to be 
allowed to retain even one-half. Whatever a man makes out of 
the war should be treated as a trust fund for the good of the 
Nation. I would permit war profits to be made for the sake of 
getting large accumulations of funds where we can readily lay 
our hands on them. I would consider those who amass huge 
profits out of the misfortunes of the Nation due to the war as 
mere collection agencies for the Government and permit them 
to retain, as a commission for collecting, a reasonable fee of 
10 or 20 per cent. I would then thank them for their trouble 
and relieve them of the remaining 80 or 90 per cent. 

England imposes a tax of 80 per cent on war profits. Last 
year she collected 60 per cent and the year before that 50 per 
cent. From her experience we learn that the levy of u large 
war-profits tax does not affect business at all unfavorably. On 
the contrary, business in England has never been so good as it 
is now. 

England is not so rich a country as ours. Incomes are not 
so large. Profits are not so large. But England is taxing her 
citizens this year at the rate of $61 per head. The same per 
capita tax in the United States would produce over six billions, 
But the total revenues of this country, if the bill reported by the 
committee becomes a law, will be only three and one-third bil- 
lions. We ought to raise twice this amount by taxation. 

According to the majority report, the estimated expenditures 
for the fiscal year are five thousand six hundred millions, But 
additional estimates of five billions have been received from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, so that the total estimates of 
expenditures to July 1, 1918, are over ten billions seven hundred 
millions, We have already appropriated three billions for loans 
to our allies, and the Secretary now tells us that four billions 
more will be needed for that purpose this year. This makes 
the grand total to be raised for this year nearly eighteen 
billions. 

The estimated revenue for this fiscal year under existing laws 
is $1,333,500,000; and to this amount the committee proposes 
to add two bilhons under the pending bill, a total of three and 
one-third billions out of eighteen billions appropriations. The 
prospect of attempting to raise from bonds in a single year 
the sum of fourteen and two-thirds billions of dollars is ap- 
palling. 

Our war profits for 1916 were over three billions, and for 1917 
they are estimated to be four billions. A levy of a flat 50 per 
cent tax should be made on these war profits, yielding two 
billions of dollars. 

I believe that the income tax should be largely increased 
over the committee bill, not making a higher maximum rate 
but imposing higher rates on the larger incomes above $15,000. 
The additional income tax to be raised under this bill might 
easily be increased to a billion without inflicting undue burdens 
on anyone. But even under the committee bill the estimated 
additional tax is seven hundred and seventy-seven millions, 

The additional tax on wines and spirits under the committee 
bill is two hundred and seven millions, and on tobacco and its 
products fifty-six millions, making a total under these two heads 
of two hundred and sixty-three millidns. 

It thus appears that over three billions can be readily raised 
from a flat tax of 50 per cent on war profits, an income tax not 
exceeding 50 per cent on the highest incomes, and the increased 
spirits and tobacco tax. These taxes would cause no hardship 
to anyone, 

I am strongly opposed to the present imposition of all the- 
other taxes recommended by the committee, such as the taxes 
on railroad freights and transportation, automobiles, coffee,, 
tea, cocoa, sugar, and postal facilities. It is argued that it is 
best to impose these taxes on consumption now and leave the 
higher rates on incomes and war profits to come later. But 
when we have fixed the rates on incomes and war profits in 
this bill business men will insist that they have adjusted their 
affairs in reliance on these rates, so that we are morally 
estopped to raise these rates during the fiscal year. It is for 
this reason better to postpone the consumption taxes to a time 
when they are inevitable. 

Consumption taxes on tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar are not 
defensible at this time. The great bulk of such taxes fall on 
poor people, who are already in desperate straits. While wages 
have advanced 25 or 30 per cent the cost of living has advanced 
50 or 60 per cent, so that labor is getting much less in real 
wages than it was getting before the war. 

Wages never advance as rapidly as the cost of living. The an- 
nual reports of the United States Steel Corporation for 1913 and 
1916 present an interesting study of the share that the working- 
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man gets from war profits, The 1916 net income for stockholders 
was two hundred and seventy-one millions. The total amount 
paid out in that year for salaries and wages to all employees, 
high and low, was two hundred and sixty-three millions, ac- 
tually less than the earnings for stockholders. The net earn- 
ings in 1918 were eighty-one millions, and the amount paid for 
salaries and wages was two hundred and seven millions. That 
is, the stockholders’ profits increased 233 per cent, while the 
. salaries and wages of its employees increased only 26 per cent, 
or about one-tenth as much as net earnings. It is clear that 
profits of corporations should be taxed much higher than we 
now propose before the necessities of the workingman are levied 
upon. 

I understand that there will be offered, as the different 
amendments come up, amendments that will seek to shape the 
bill somewhat along the lines of the minority report of the com- 
mittee. I do not understand that a substitute bill will be 
offered by the minority if the amendments are adopted to the 
separate sections. I feel myself that 80 or 90 per cent of war 
profits might be fairly taken; but I believe that an effort to 
take more than 50 per cent, either from incomes or from war 
profits, would be considered in many quarters by very respect- 
able and patriotic men as confiseatory. I should not myself 
regard this so much, but I feel that it is hopeless to try to get 
the Senate to agree to impose a tax higher than 50 per cent on 
any income, of a corporation or of an individual. For that 
reason I feel that the practical limit for the war-profits tax is 
50 per cent. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carper in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? — 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator if he will state 
definitely what would be the difference in the profits of the 
company after the 50 per cent tax shall be levied? What 
would be. the difference to the stockholders between now and 
normal times? e 

Mr. HOLLIS. It depends entirely on how much the norm: 
profit of the corporation was. For example, a corporation 
might have been making 50 per cent profit in normal times and 
this year it might make greatly in excess of the normal profit. 
My proposition would be to take 50 per cent of that excess; 
and I could not tell what difference it would make to the stock- 
holder unless I knew what his normal dividend had been. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. In order to get the Senator’s view, do I 
understand from the statement he has made now, that if the 
corporation had made 50 per cent during the prewar period 
and made in excess of that now, he would advise exempting the 
50 per cent from the operation of this tax? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am very giad to hear the Senator’s question 
and to answer it as it strikes me. 

In the first place, whatever a corporation makes belongs to 
the stockholders; and if the earnings are distributed in the 
form of dividends we will get a chance to tax those earnings 
in the hands of the individual through the income tax. Now, 
there are thousands and hundreds of thousands, probably mil- 
lions, of small stockholders in large corporations. 

Whatever we take from the large corporation in the way of a 
tax will reduce the dividends of the small stockholder just as 
much as it reduces the dividend of the large stockholder. In 
that way a man with a few shares of stock in the Steel Cor- 
poration might lose half his income, whereas if we take the 
money, so far as incomes are concerned, from the individual we 
only take it from those who get an income in excess of the 
minimum, 

Then, again, the proposition that I understand the Senator 
from Ohio favors and that has very much to be said for it, 
would exempt from all taxation 8 per cent of the earnings of 
the corporation on its capital stock. There are a great many 
corporations that have much water in them that do not earn 
over 8 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with all due respect, that 
does not fairly represent my view. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Then I shall be very glad to have the Senator’s 
a because I should like to reach an agreement with him 
on it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have never said that I belleved in an 
exemption based upon capital stock. On the contrary, I do not 
believe in it. I believe rather in an exemption based upon the 
investment of actual capital. Now, we have got to define that in 
a certain way, and I appreciate the legislative difficulties when 
it comes to making that definition; but, with all due respect to 


those who differ from me, I do not think the difficulties we will 
meet in defining capital invested, and afterward in administer- 
ing the law, will be in excess of the difficulties which we will 
meet under the present form of the bill. 

I think that fairly states my position with respect to the 
exemption. 

While I am on my feet let me say that the Senator has sought 
to defend his position with reference to exempting earnings of 
50 per cent of a corporation now, if it' earned 50 per cent during 
the prewar period, by stating that this belongs to the stock- 
holders, and when it is distributed to the stockholders it will 
then be subject to the tax. That is true if it is distributed; but, 
to take a concrete case, I understand that until a short time ago, 
for instance, the Bethlehem Steel Co, neither declared nor paid 
dividends, but its stock went from a very nominal valuation up 
to six or seven or eight or nine hundred dollars per share. 
There were enormous earnings all the while; and yet, under the 
Senator's theory, notwithstanding the fact that there were these 
enormous earnings during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, earn- 
ings during the current year equal to the average earnings dur- 
ing 1911, 1912, and 1913 would not be subject to this tax. Yet 
the Government gets nothing from that, because the earnings of 
the corporation during the prewar period have not been dis- 
tributed in the form of dividends, so that the Government gets 
no revenue from it at all. 

I do not believe in retroactive legislation as bearing upon this 
subject; but if a corporation has been making 51.000.000 per 
year during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, and makes $1,000,000 
during the current year, in all good conscience I do not see any 
reason why that $1,000,000 should not contribute its share 
toward the maintenance of the Government during this trying 
period of our history. 3 

Mr. HOLLIS. I agree with the Senator almost completely. 
When the Senator is ready with the plan that he advocates in 
order to effect the object he wishes to effect, I shall examine it 
with the greatest of interest, and I expect to be able to go with 
the Senator. At present I have not seen any plan that is satis- 
factory to me. 

We must not forget that the war-profits tax is a war-profits 
tax. It is what a man makes because there is a war. The 
other tax is just an income tax, entirely comparable or almost 
comparable to the income of the individual. Now, in peace 
times I was not at all satisfied with the amount that was levied 
on incomes, either of individuals or of corporations. Now, 
that we are at war, and there is stress, I think that should be 
increased very largely, and I entirely sympathize with the Sen- 
ator on that; but if he will work out the plan of exempting an 
income of 8 per cent to a corporation, he will find that a very 
large number of the railroad corporations of this country will 
escape altogether, because they do not earn as much as 8 per 
cent. Under the war-profits tax, if they average 4 per cent in 
the prewar period and made 8 per cent during the war period, 
we would get 50 per cent of the excess. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am very glad to have the Senator, 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator has referred specifically 
to railroad corporations. Now, I recognize the fact that when 
we speak of public-utility corporations, and so on, and so forth, 
it at once becomes a bone of contention. I do not believe in 
allowing railroad companies or any other kind of public-utility 
corporations to earn excessive profits; but in my judgment the 
Senator himself has furnished the answer to the objection he 
is making now to my proposition. If he will allow me to ex- 
plain, I will take a moment of time to explain. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I shall be delighted to have the solution, 
whether it comes from me or from anyone else, 

Mr. POMERENE. It does seem to me we ought not to have 
very much difficulty in getting together on this proposition, 
When I made the statement a moment ago that if a corporation 
had a prewar profit of $1,000,000 and now had a profit of a 
million during the current year the Senator’s answer to that 
objection: was this: The capital stock belongs to the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. HOLLIS. By way of illustrating the Senator's state- 
ment, it is taken out of the poor stockholders as well as the rich 
stockholders. 

Mr. POMERENE. I appreciate that fully. 
is distributed the Government gets it back on the income. 


Later on when it 
But 


the Senator must agree with me that we must have large cor- 
porations, as large railroad corporations. They are a part of 
our industrial and our material life. They must be fostered as 
well as anything else, 
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Mr. HOLLIS. Right there, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I do not agree that they have a right to capitalize their earnings. 

Mr. POMERENE. Not at all. I have not so said at all. 
They should be kept down by the reduction of t rates, 
if necessary, so that there can be a fair return upon their 
investment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will pardon me, he does not 
eatch my point at all. They should be strong and prosperous 
and build good roads and have good facilities of every kind. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator and I do not differ on that 
proposition, but what I am saying is that the stockholders in 
that corporation have a Nght to a reasonable return. It may 
be in the Senator’s mind 6 per cent, in another Senator’s mind 
it may be 7 per cent, in another Senator's mind it may be 8 
per cent, but we ought to agree upon some recompense to which 
the stockholder is entitled for the investment he has made. 
If there is a $10,000,000 corporation, and the earnings are only 
6 per cent, though that amounts to an enormous sum, taken as 
a whole, that is no reason why there should be a tax upon that 
corporation. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But it is. 

Mr. POMERENE. But if they have earnings over and above 
what is a reasonable return, if it is 6 per cent, then it ought, 
to be taxed, unquestionably. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The whole basis of the war-profits tax is that 
they are getting more out of the war than they got in peace 
times, I do not care whether the corporation was only making 
2 per cent in peace times three years before the war and is only 
making 3 per cent now, if it is making 3 per cent now it is mak- 
ing 1 per cent out of the war, and I want them to contribute half 
of it to the support of the war. That is the theory of war-profit 
taxes. When the Senator undertakes to tax the corporation 
that always made large earnings I am with him if he can find 
some way to do it that will be satisfactory, and I am therefore 
in favor of the Jones amendment, which will compel the surplus 
to be declared in the form of dividends. I think that will satis- 
factorily reach it. 

Mr. POMERENE. There are many things about the Senate 
committee bill that I like, and I prefer it above many of the 
provisions in the House bill. I wish that there could some 
arrangement made which would look to a just and definite ex- 
emption; but under this proposition as it is now if one cor- 
poration earned during the prewar period 100 per cent on its 
capital stock during each of the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, and 
during the current year earns 100 per cent on that same capital 
stock, it is exempt from the payment of this war tax. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It should be, should it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. By no means, in my judgment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then do not call it war-profits tax. Call it 
something else. 

Mr. POMERENE. When we get-a definition that is a practi- 
cal definition of war profits, then I think the Senator and I can 
agree. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator will permit me to give him the 
definition. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. HOLLIS. 
give it to him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want it, but I have not finished my sug- 
gestion. Take another proposition. We have another corpora- 
tion that during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 has made on an 
average 10 per cent per annum on its capital stock. That is a 
normal profit. It goes on and it has something of these so- 
called war profits, and this year it amounts, we will say, to 15 
per cent. So we have this anomalous situation, that a corpora- 
tion which makes this year 15 per cent on its capital stock is 
taxed under the bill only 5 per cent and ‘another corporation 
that makes this year 100 per cent escapes. If there is enough 
genius anywhere to make an explanation that will satisfy the 
public, I should like to have that explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. First 1 should like to reply to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would be very glad to be satisfied on that 
point. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If we will agree to discuss war profits now 
we can come to an agreement very quickly on the rest of it, 
Assuming that a corporation made 10 per cent during ordinary 
years and this year it makes 5 per cent for the reason that the 
war has actually hurt its business, it does not pay any war 
profit. I do not know if we would try to do exact, equal justice 


Let me go on a little further. 
If the Senator does not want it I, can not 


but that we ought to contribute to that corporation just as we 
contribute to the family of a soldier because he has gone to 
fight the battles. That is the theory of war profits. A war 


profit is everything that a man or corporation makes in excess 
of what he would make if we were at peace. 

Mr. POMEREND. If I may interpolate, that is a part of the 
theory of war tax that does not appear in this bill, and I would 
not want it to appear, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should like to ask the Senator how he ante 
reach a corporation that made 100 per cent for three years before 
the war started and makes 100 per cent this year? 

Mr. POMERENE. It would not be war profits. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Do not call it war profits. Call it something 
else. 

Mr. POMEREND. That is all right. I think the Senator has 
asked a question which can be fairly answered, and, in my 
judgment, it comes more nearly solving this problem than the 
method which is presented. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Let me ask the Senator further, Would he 
suggest it as a substitute for the war tax? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will explain it as I go along. I want to 
make a preliminary remark. My belief is that if any business 
concern goes through this war and makes on its investment a 
given per cent, a net profit—it may be 6 per cent, it may be 8 
per cent, and in the minds of some it may be 10 per cent—it 
ought not to hesitate about contributing a very large part of 
what it earns over and above that for the common defense. So, 
in my judgment, if we were to adopt some provision here 
whereby we would say that we will exempt from the so-called 
war tax this certain per cent on the actual capital invested, and 
that must be defined—and there are serious difficulties there— 
you will come more nearly solving this question than by the 
plan that is proposed. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator’s idea is to substitute something 
for war-profits taxes. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; something for the exemption. I be- 
lieve in this graduated tax on the higher earnings. It may be 
that that plan, so far as the graduated portion of the tax is 
concerned, in the Senate committee bill is the best that can be 
devised. I have not studied that carefully, but I would sub- 
stitute something like the exemption of 6 or 8 or 10 per cent 
from the profits, whatever they are, instead of a so-called normal 
tax. 

Let me suggest a class of cases. We talk about war profits, 
and when it comes to war profits as applied to a munition maker 
or as applied to a steel company, as applied to a copper com- 
pany, we have a pretty definite notion as to what war profits 
are, because the rise in prices in the product of each of those 
companies is very largely, if not altogether, due to the fact that 
we have a war. But, on the other hand, suppose we take up 
by way of illustration a company that is manufacturing agri- 
cultural implements. We know that the price of the raw 
material for which they have to pay has been very largely in- 
creased. But suppose there is a given profit or net earning over 
and above the expenses of, say, 10 per cent; I have not seen 
anybody yet who has told me that he is going to be wise enough 
to determine what portion of that profit is due to unusual busi- 
ness ability, what portion of it is due to war, what portion of 
it is due to a new market perhaps for their surplus product in 
agricultural implements, or what portion of it may be due to a 
hundred other causes. 

Let me take another illustration, Suppose we have a con- 
cern that is manufacturing household goods, kitchen ware; it 
may be parlor furniture, bedroom furniture. The profit of that 
concern during the current year is 10 per cent. I care not 
whether the profit during the three years of the prewar period 
was 5 per cent or 15 per cent; can anyone tell the Senate what 
portion of that 10 per cent is war profit due to the war and what 
per cent is not? Yet if that concern during the prewar period 
made 10 per cent and during the present year made 15 per cent, 
5 per cent of it would be taxable on the theory that it is war 
profits. It may be that it is due to better management; it may 
be that it is due to the fact that the purchasing agent of that 
company had more intelligent foresight—it may be accidental 
foresight—which enabled him to buy his raw material in antici- 
pation of an advance and that alone is the cause of that in- 

profit. On the other hand, if he has not that foresight 
and has to pay an increased price, then the situation is dif- 
ferent. But we call it all war profits. Profits for the purpose 
of taxation are a pretty difficult thing to classify, and if it can 
be classified it will help me to solve the difficulties that I 
now see, 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The proposition of the Senator from Ohio is 
nothing more nor less than that contaimed in the House Dill, 
where “he House fixes an arbitrary rate of 8 per cent and as- 
sesses all over and above that rate as excess profits. The House 
provided for an excess-profits tax, whereas the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate has provided for a war tax. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh—— * 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I want to say to the Senator 
there is no part of the bill that was considered so carefully and 
s0 long as this very tax. It would develop, I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio, if his proposition was put into law and the 
arbitrary rate of 8 per cent was established, as he suggested, 
that there would not be many railroads in the United States 
which would pay a cent of taxes; the United States Steel Co. 
would not pay one-third of what they pay under the Senate 
committee provision. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with all due respect to the 
Senator, that is impossible. 

Mr: SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator, if he will just 
take 10 minutes with me, I will show him the statements of the 
concerns that I speak of, and if I can not convince him it is true 
I shall net say another word on the floor of the Senate about 
this provision. Now, is not that a fair proposition? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will give the Senator 10 hours to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But what I said happens to be true. 

Mr. POMERENE. It does not happen to be true for this 
reason: You grant a certain exemption. I have not said it 
should be 8 per cent. I do not know what it should be. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House bill did that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well, I have not approved the House 
bill. The Senate committee bill raises more revenue than the 
House bill does on this subject. I think I am right in that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator is right. 

Mr. POMERENE. In that respect I am in perfect accord with 
the Senate committee. But the committee has not yet presented 
any figures to show to me—and I have asked for them, but I 
have not.yet been able to get them—if there is 6 per cent ex- 
emption that ought to exempt a given number of millions of 
dollars. If you are exempting the normal war tax as defined 
in the Senate committee bill, nobody has yet told me how many 
millions of dollars will be exempt, and I am a liftle in the dark 
as to that. But if some exemption is adopted here, I do not 
care what you call it—something that is going to be fair and 
equitable and just—and then you can raise this graduated tax 
on the higher earnings, I will join hands, because if I have one 
criticism to make of the graduations which have been adopted 
here it is that there is not more money raised from the so-called 
war profits than the Senate committee has raised. But the 
mistake the committee has made is basic, in my judgment, be- 
cause it is going to exempt very much of the profits of the very 
prosperous corporations that ought not to be exempted. I wish 
I could see my way clear, because my desire is to accept the 
committee’s report. I wish I could see my way clear to set 
the seal of approval on my own conscience on a bill which ex- 
empts a profit of 100 per cent in one corporation because it 
earned that during the prewar period and taxes 5 per cent 
of the profits of another corporation because that corporation 
only earned 10 per cent before the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it was unfair for me to interject my 
statement into the speech of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think it is very illuminating. I am glad the 
Senator did it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I must apologize to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I did not mean to take so much of his time. 

Mr. HOLLIS. No apology is necessary. I am learning a lot 
of things. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio says the 
committee has not given any figures to exemplify the condi- 
tions as I have just stated them to be, particularly in relation 
to the railroads and the United States Steel Corporation. If 
the Senator will take the speech made by the chairman of the 
‘Committee on Finance [Mr. Simmons], he will ascertain exactly 
what I said to be the case. In other words, I want to call the 
attention of the Senator 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, Iam not doubting that; 
I did not have that fact in mind; but it is quite true that if we 
adopt a straight 6 per cent exemption it is going to relieve from 
the payment of these taxes many corporations whose earnings 
have been 2 per cent or 3 per cent, or which, perhaps, have had 
a balance on the wrong side of the ledger. It will exempt all 
of them, probably. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong. . The bill as we re- 
ported it to the Senate provided for all subnormal cases. I de- 
sire to say to the Senator, allow the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion a flat 8 per cent exemption, if you please; then, I say, under 
the House bill, which provides for an 8 per cent exemption, the 
United States Steel Corporation would pay only about a third 
of what it would pay under the provisions of the bill as reported 
by the Senate committee. 

Mr. POMERENE rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I will show the Senator why that is true. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me say that I have not at any time 
stated that I favored the provision of the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the Senator is suggesting the very 
same thing now. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; Iam not.“ I am suggesting the same 
form of exemption. I am not defending the form of the gradu- 
ated tax, but I prefer the form as te that feature provided in the 
bill as reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee gave just as much 
attention to the question of the administration of the law under 
a flat exemption as they did as to what the rate should be. The 
committee ascertained that if they provided for a flat exemption 
or if the exemption were based upon the capital stock and bonds 
of the committee, or upon the capital stock only, or upon the 
actual value, as suggested by the Senator from Ohio, then it 
would involve the question of the physical valuation, the actual 
cash valuation of all the property of the corporations of the 
country; and this war will be over long before that could be ac- 
complished. 

I wish the Senator from Ohio would take these things into 
consideration, and when the reasons for the committee imposing 
not only the rates they have but adopting the system which they 
have are explained, I trust he and other Senators will be in their 
seats to listen. I know, Mr. President, that there are two sides 
to this question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am glad to hear the Senator from Utalt 
admit that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had better admit, perhaps, that there are two 
sides to almost every question; but certainly there are to this 
question. I hope before we vote upon it that both sides may be 
presented to the Senate, and I should like very well to have 
them presented at a time when we have a full attendance in the 
Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I recognize the difficulties 
of administration which have troubled everyone who has thought 
about the matter; there is no question that difficulties abound ; 
but the Senator from Utah has just referred to an 8 per cent 
exemption under the excess-profits tax. Well, I think the depart- 
ment administered that law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. They attempted to define what the actual 
cash capital invested was. I assume that they had some diffi- 
culty in doing that, but they did it. 

Mr. SMOOT. And upon the basis—— 

Mr. POMERENE, I know, and I have not any doubt that 
there were serious mistakes made; but they were mistakes of 
administration. I ize the fact that we must take into 
consideration the difficulties of administration when we are 
taking up the question of legislation; but whatever mistake was 
made in that behalf was one rather of administration than of 
legislation. Now, under the present situation, if this amend- 
ment is adopted, the Senator from Utah is going to help to write 
in the law itself a provision which is going to operate as an 
injustice. It seems to me that we are making a legislative mis- 
take when we do that. 

I am delighted to have the Senator's views on this subject 
and to exchange thoughts on it, and so forth, with the hope that 
we may ultimately get together. I want to agree to this report 
if I can, and I hope and pray that the committee, like Saul of 
‘Tarsus, may see a new light on the way to Damascus before we 
reach a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask pardon of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and I am not going to say anything more at 
present. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I am very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only too glad, however, to tell the Sena- 
tor from Ohio at least how I look at the bill. I could do it per- 
haps better at some other time, but I want to say just a word 
further. 

Every estimate of revenue in this bill which has been given to 
the Senate, so far as I know—and certainly that is true as to 
the figures that I have given—is based upon the reports which 
have been made to the department as to the incomes of the cor- 
porations and individuals throughout the country since the year 
1909. So it is true, as the Senator has said, that the department 
has administered ‘the law so far as collecting the taxes is con- 
cerned. The statement that I made when I rose and asked to 
interrupt the Senator from New Hampshire was based upon the 
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very investments which had been ascertained by the Treasury 
S in collecting taxes from the corporations of Which 


I speak. 

In relation to the other matter to which the Senator referred, 
I merely wish to say that the committee had in view the collect- 
ing of revenue from war profits. So far as I am personally 
concerned, 1 thought the proper thing to do, if a man made a 
thousand dollars war profit, was to impose a flat tax rate upon 
it, and if he made $10,000,000 he ought to pay the same rate, 
because the profits would all be war profits, and they. ought to 
be taxed at the same rate. 

So far as I am concerned, however, Mr. President, I have 
accepted and shall accept the rates of taxation which are im- 
posed by the bill on a graduated scale. In doing so we shall 
collect in volume of money more from these great corporations 
of the country than it would be possible to collect in any other 
way. The Senator and I may disagree as to the graduated 
taxes to be imposed—that is a question which we can discuss 
later—whether the taxes imposed in the bill as reported by the 
committee are too low or too high. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield further? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply want to make a closing observa- 
tion and to present a new illustration, if I can do so. Suppose 
that an individual during the prewar period made on an aver- 
age a million dollars in bucket-shop operations and that he 
makes another million dollars during the current year in bucket- 
shop operations? 

Mr. HOLLIS. They do not call them bucket-shop operations 
when a man makes as much as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be called high finance. 

Mr. POMERENE. I myself do not know very much about 
that kind of business; but under the theory of this bill that 
man would not pay any tax on his million dollars’ profit. On 
the other hand, however, if another man was selling Bibles 
and during each of the three years 1911, 1912, and 1913 made 
$10,000 a year, and. during the current year made $15,000, under 
this bill the Senate Committee on Finance would call that $5,000 
which he made out of Bibles war profits, and he would be taxed 
on that $5,000, while the man who made a million dollars in 
bucketshop gambling would not pay one penny. I wish some- 
body could so explain that rule to me that I could understand it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota, 
who has been trying to get in for some time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says the man who made enor- 
mous profits in bucket-shop operations would not pay a cent. 
Would he not pay about 44 per cent income tax? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I submit to my very good 
friend from North Dakota that he would pay an income tax; 
of course, he would; so does everybody else pay an income tax; 
so does the man who pays the war-profits tax; they all pay 
the income tax; but we are speaking specifically now of the 

war-profits tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but I want to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that the language used by him would convey to the Senate 
the buoader impression that the man referred to would pay no 
tax. Undoubtedly the Senator intended to convey the idea 
that he would pay no excess war-profits tax. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is what I meant, and I am very glad 
that the Senator called attention to that fact, because I would 
not want any misstatement of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to another fact. The Senator, I presume, would base the 
war-profits tax upon the capital employed. If the Senator mak- 
ing the suggestion and criticizing the method adopted by the 
committee will at some time sit down, write out, and offer to 
this bill an amendment which will levy the tax equitably upon 
any basis of capital stock or capital employed during this year 
or during the war, I am positively certain that the Committee 
on Finance will immediately call a meeting and will revise what 
they have done. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, now, Mr. President 
Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. I eall the attention of 


the Senator to the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been laboring for five years to secure a physical valua- 
tion of the railways of the country, and they have not even got 
started in that work as yet. A basis of taxation requiring the 
physical valuation of the corporate assets of the institutions en- 
gaged in business in the United States would require such a 


length of time to be determined that it would be impossible to 
employ it. Therefore the committee thought it best, in answer 
to the general appeal throughout the country that we should 
impose a tax on war profits, to determine in some way what are 
war profits, and the only way to determine what the real war 
profits are is by determining what any institution made prior to 
the war for a reasonable length of time and then determine what 
those same concerns have made since. Subtracting the first 
earnings from the second earnings will give approximately 
the war profits or at least such profits as have been made since 
the war. We labored earnestly to find a better method, but 
that is the only method we have been able to adopt as a basis 
of taxation of war profits of corporations. There is no 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment—there is no question that 
the other method would be far better, provided we had some 
way of determining the capital invested in business, but there 
is no way of ascertaining that fact which, in the opinion of the 
committee, would be satisfactory. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield further? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr, POMERENE. I recognize the difficulties that confronted 
the committee, and I do not mean by anything that I have said 
to question their sincerity of purpose. I know they have all 
been entirely faithful and I know they have had a giant’s task. 
I think, despite the illustration given by my friend, the Senator 
from North Dakota, of the railroads and the difficulty of making 
a physical valuation of their property—and I recognize there 
is some difficulty in connection with that undertaking—that the 
obstacle is not insurmountable. It is not necessary that there be 
an exact valuation to the penny, or anything of that kind. 
There is a way of getting at these things based upon stock valu- 
ation, the market value of stock, and many other side lights that 
are obtainable. I think they could be fairly taken into con- 
sideration, although I recognize the fact that they are not 
always safe guides. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I say to the Senator that we did 
consider that, and investigated and applied it, but found that 
it would not work equitably. 

Mr. POMERENE. The fact that the committee has investi- 
gated it—and I have no doubt of that fact—demonstrates en- 
tirely to my mind that they are not at all satisfied with the 
plan they have proposed. I have not any doubt that they be- 
lieved that was the best plan under all the circumstances; 
but to my mind it is a question which is going to operate so 
as to bring about a more nearly perfect degree of justice, In 
my judgment, the plan of exemption along the line I have indi- 
cated would satisfy the conntry better than the other plan. I 
hope I may be wrong and I hope that that can be demonstrated; 
but I have not been able to see the demonstration as yet. — 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will never get anywhere with this ques- 
tion by taking imaginary cases; we have got to tuke actual 
cases ; we have got to take actual situations. 

The Senator from Ohio indicates that he would prefer an ex- 
emption based upon the percentage earned on invested capital. 
There is a manifest infirmity in that method of ascertaining 
prewar profits. 

Suppose you were to take 8 per cent as the basis. That is 
the House basis. Is it not clear to the Senator that a concern 
or an industry actually earning during the prewar period only 
4 per cent would be allowed as an exemption twice as much as 
they actually earned, and therefore they would have to make 
during the war period a profit of 100 per cent more than they 
made during the prewar period before they would have to pay 
any tax at all? 

That is the identical case with the railroads. The railroads 
were making, during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, 44 per 
cent. I mean, that was the average that they were making, 
taking all the roads of the United States. Now, if you were 
to allow them an exemption of 8 per cent, that would be 
nearly twice as much as their actual earnings; so that the 
railroads would have to make a profit of 100 per cent more since 
the war than they were making before the war before they 
would have to pay a dollar of this tax. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course I see the Sena- 
tor's theory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is one side of it. Now let me present 
the other side. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose, on the other hand, that we take 
the industries of the country, and we find that they were mak- 
ing on an average during the prewar years 16 per cent. They 
would be entitled under this arbitrary rule to only an 8 per cent 
exemption, or to an exemption equal to only one-half as much as 
they were making before the war; so that if, since the war, they 
should make exactly the same as they made before the war, 
they would have to pay a very heavy tax. They would have to 
pay at the rate of 100 per cent, the 100 per cent rate in our 

. graduated scale. , 

Suppose they were making 16 before the war and make 12 
per cent after the war, and were allowed only an 8 per cent 
exemption. They would have to pay a tax upon 4 per cent, 
which would mean that a concern that was making 16 per 
cent before the war, and was making only 12 after the war— 
4 per cent less upon its investment than it was making before 
the war—would have to pay an excess-profits tax on this part 
of its earnings. In other words, its 12 per cent earnings after 
the war would be regarded as an excess in earnings over its 
16 per cent earnings before the war. 

So that the Senator can see, taking either side of that ques- 
tion—either the case of the man who was making less than 
8 per cent, or the case of the man who was making more than 
8 per cent—that a rank injustice would be done in the one 
case, and a rank favoritism would be done in the other case. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I understand the Senator's 
theory about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, is it not a fact? 
work it out in any other way? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an absolute fact. It is not a theory. 
That is what I say—that in this matter we want to deal with 
facts and not theories. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is an absolute fact; but the Senator's 
logic reduces him to this position: He says that because the 
individual has $10,000, it may be, invested in railroad stocks—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. POMERENE. Weil, just wait until I am through. This 
is what it means when you thoroughly analyze it—that if he 
has $10,000 invested in railroad stocks, and that corporation dur- 
ing a certain period only earns 4 per cent or 4} per cent; if that 
railroad company happens during this year to earn 6 per cent, 
that corporation shall be taxed only on the 13 per cent, but if, 
on the other hand, he has $10,000 invested in another corporation 
that earned 100 per cent before the war, and that corporation 
earns 100 per cent during the current year, that corporation 
shall pay none of this tax. So that in the one instance you 
are penalizing the stockholder in the railroad company by 
taxing his so-called surplus earnings of 14 per cent, though 
the earnings were only 6 per cent, and in the other instance, 

_when it comes to the $10,000 that he has in the corporation 
that earns 100 per cent, you will not tax him anything, but 
you will allow that to be distributed by way of dividends, be- 
cause it earned 100 per cent before the war and earns 100 per 
cent now. 

I can not see the justice of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have said nothing of the 
kind. I have said none of the things that the Senator attributed 
tome. All I have said is that if we adopt an arbitrary standard 
of 10 per cent or 8 per cent, and a concern subject to the tax 
was making less than that amount before the war, by virtue of 
giving it an exemption in excess of what it was making before 
the war, when it made after the war a very much larger profit, 
as high as 100 per cent, it would escape taxation altogether. 
I think that must be clear to everybody. I do not think anybody 
can deny that general proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there ought not to be any 
difference between the Senator from North Carolina and myself, 
I did not say he used the illustration that I did, but I said 
in substance that the principle for which he is contending would 
lead him to the conclusion of which I spoke. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not reached the subject of the prin- 
ciple of the business at all. I was simply discussing the ques- 
tion of selecting an arbitrary standard for ascertaining the 
profits of the prewar period, and I was attempting to show 
that if a man was making less than that before the prewar 
period, it was a matter of favoritism to him to allow him a 

larger exemption than he was actually making. On the other 
hand, it would be unjust to the man who was making a larger 
percentage than the arbitrary rate to cut him down to the 
arbitrary rate. In the one case the man who was making 
before the war less than the 8 per cent would have to pay a tax 
after the war upon a basis of earnings that did not in fact 
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exist. The man who was making a greater per cent before the 
war than the arbitrary rate would be required to pay a tax in 
the nature of an excess-profits tax—in the nature of a war- 
profits tax—when as a matter of fact he was making very much 
less during the war period than he was making during the 
prewar period. $ 

The injustice and the absurdity of that, to my mind, is too 
clear to require argument. That is the infirmity, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the necessary, unescapable infirmity—of an arbitrary 
exemption rate. i 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we know that in the 
condition of the inflated stocks of the great corporations of 
this country, based not upon actual assets but very frequently 
upon supposed earning capacity, by allowing them an exemp- 
tion, as would be the case under a flat rate of 8 per cent, 
or 10 per cent, far in excess of what they would be entitled 
to if their capital were honest capital and represented the 
actual investment of the business, they would easily escape 
taxation, 

For instance, take the Steel Corporation, referred to here. 
Everybody in this country knows that the Steel Corporation 
is capitalized at about a billion and a half dollars. Everybody in 
this country knows that there was less than $800,000,000 
actually inyested in the Steel Corporation. Now, if you allow 
them a deduction of 8 per cent upon their actual capital as 
represented by their stock, you give them 8 per cent not upon 
3 investment but upon water as well as upon actual invest- 
ment. 

Mr, POMERENE. Oh, no, Mr. President. There has been 
no suggestion of that kind here, that there should be an exemp- 
tion on water. I am as unalterably opposed to that proposition 
as the Senator himself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If you go upon the basis of capitalization 
there is absolutely no way in which you can escape allowing 
these corporations that are overcapitalized, and that have been 
reorganized and have been put upon what they call a cash 
basis, the 8 per cent upon their capitalization; and in many in- 
stances I say that would be an exemption twice the amount of 
the actual investment in the business. 

Now, if you allow the Steel Corporation an exemption of 8 
per cent upon its total capitalization and you allow the railroads 
of this country in many instances 8 per cent upon their total 
capitalization, if the Senator will take the statistics and inves- 
tigate the matter he will see that the great corporations of this 
country will virtually escape taxation. That is demonstrated by 
the House bill. The House bill allows that exemption. Then 
it fixes a rate of 16 per cent, and upon that rate of 16 per cent 
with that exemption they only get $200,000,000. If you will 
apply that 16 per cent rate to the basis of exemption provided 
in the Senate bill, you will get nearly twice $200,000,000. The 
infirmity is in the exemption. b 

I think if the Senator will take the minority report, contain- 
ing a table showing the capitalization and the rate of tax paid 
under the Senate bill by about 105 corporations, and make his 
calculation, he will be convinced that what I am stating is 
true—that upon this 8 per cent basis, by reason of overcapitali- 
zation, by reason of the fact that it raises a man’s exemption in 
many instances, in the case of the railroads, to twice the actual 
profits, a great many of the biggest corporations in this country 
will escape taxation altogether. 

Mr. President, in that situation what is the just thing 40 do? 
Your committee reached this conclusion—that an exemption 
based upon an arbitrary basis is essentially and necessarily an 
unjust basis of exemption. Why should everybody in this coun- 
try be treated as having made the same amount of money before 
the war? And why, if this is to be a war-profits tax or an excess- 
profits tax, should it be based upon a supposititious case? Why 
should it not be based upon the actual profits that each individual 
and each concern was making before the war? 

Your committee therefore said that the only true and equitable 
and logical basis for an exemption is not an arbitrary basis, is 
not a basis that assumes what is not true—that every concern 
was making the same amount of money, no more and no less— 
but the only just and proper and logical basis is one that takes 
the actual earnings of these concerns before the war and since 
the war, and deducts one from the other, and ascertains in that 
way the amount of their excess profits by reason of war condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, the question with your committee was, How 
should we ascertain what were the actual earnings of these 
corporations before the war? The Senator says show him an 
equitable way, show him a just and a fair way. I will ask the 
Senator if there is any better way in this world for ascertain- 
ing the profits of business in this country than going to the 
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books, to the returns that they have made under oath to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a given number of years imme- 
diately preceding the war and from that sworn statement of 
theirs ascertaining what profits they were making in their busi- 
ness? That is what the Senate bill does. 

What period of years are we to select in order to ascertain 
that? Some countries have selected three years, some countries 
have selected five years, some countries have selected as many 
as six years; but while 12 of the leading countries of Europe 
to-day have on their statute books a war-profits tax, some of 
them belligerents, some of them neutrals, of those 12 European 
countries that three or four years ago put upon their statute 
books a war-profits tax, 11 out of the 12, every one of them 
except the one country of Spain, adopted a basis of exemption 
in principle identical with the one that we have adopted. Not 
one of them except Spain adopted an arbitrary rule such as is 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio. They adopted a basis 
that was founded in the actual experience of the operations of 
each individual before the war, selecting, as I said, some one 
period of years and some another period of years for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining that fact. 

We have sought to do that in this bill. We sought to base 
the exemption upon the actual facts of the case, giving each 
individual not an imaginary profit but his own profit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, sworn to by himself and given in for the three years imme- 
diately preceding the war. 

You may extend the years if you want to. I have no objec- 
tion to making it five. I have no objection to making it as many 
years as you think are necessary in order to ascertain the 
normal profits of a concern before the war; but I believe that 
you can ascertain the normal profits of an industry and every 
unit of that industry by taking these three years that we have 
taken—1913, one of the best years we ever had, the best year 
we ever had before the war in this country; 1912, probably 
the next best year; 1911, not a good year at all. You can extend 
it; you can take in two more if you want to; you can take in 
1910 and 1909, but the principle is the same. We selected those 
three, Mr. President, I will say, because, after an investigation 
by the experts of the Treasury Department, they advised us 
that those three years seemed to be the most faverable to the 
business interests of the country, taking the matter as a whole. 

Certainly no man can say an injustice is done to him when we 
allow him his whole profits during that period and when we say, 
“ Unless you are making more than that at this time, you shall 
not pay any war tax,” and when we say, “If you are making 
more than that now it must be attributable to the war, at least 
we attribute it to the war,” and the Government has a right 
arbitrarily to do that. 

Of course, we have said in a case that is subnormal as a mat- 
ter of grace we must see that nobody is oppressed and that no- 
body will have to pay a tax that will be burdensome to him. 
We have made an arrangement in the bill which any man, by 
reason of accident, by reason of misfortune, who makes less 
than something like the average made in the business in which 
he is engaged, shall be permitted an exemption equal to the 
average earnings of the industry or of the earnings of similar 
representative businesses. 

Mr. HOLLIS. There is a justification for levying a war-profit 
tax, there is a justification for levying a high income tax in 
war times, but there is no logical reason for imposing an income 
tax on corporations as well as an income tax on individuals. 
We can illustrate that very easily. Some men own all the stock 
of a corporation. Take the case of a man who owns all the 
stock of a corporation. You are taxing him twice when you 
tax the earnings of the corporation and then tax the man him- 
self. It is precisely similar in the case of corporations where 
the stock is owned by many people. Under an income tax what 
you tax is the ability to enjoy. There is no enjoyment of an 
income until it reaches, through the treasury of the corporation, 
into dividends and finds the owner of the stock, the man. But 
it has been found under the financial condition of this country 
that many corporations were holding in their treasury large 
surpluses so that the income did not get to the individual where 
it could be taxed. If we could drive that surplus into the hands 
of the stockholders where we could reach it by an income tax, 
there would be no excuse for the income tax on the corporation. 
That is the reason why I favor the Jones amendment. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to find any fault with the 
majority of the Finance Committee. I think they have done a 
very remarkable piece of work. I do not like their report as 
well as that of the minority. It seems to me they have failed 
to regard many important facts. The minority shows 
that there were $5,000,000,000 more of estimates coming in, and 
since the report was filed those estimates have come in. The 


minority report called attention to the fact that the $3,000,- 
000,000 provided for to be loaned to our allies was nearly ex- 
hausted and $4,000,000,000 more would be needed, and after the 
report was filed that fact also appeared in the newspapers. The 
minority report contended that we were not raising enough by 
taxation, and yesterday there appeared in the Washington Post 
an item stating that the Secretary of the Treasury thought that 
a half billion dollars more should be raised under the bill. 
Now, when we consider that the Finance Committee is sup- 
to. be a body of conservative men—the very name 
Finance Committee connotes that—when we consider that five 
years ago we were raising our revenue by taxes on consumption, 
and when we now consider that the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee recommends raising hundreds of millions of dollars out 
of the income tax and out of war profits, then we see how far 
we have gone along the road. I am delighted that the ma- 
jority have gone so far along that road, I congratulate them 
on it, but they do not go as far along that road as the minority 
go, and for that reason I shall go along with the minority. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I present two distinct and unrelated 
amendments to the income-tax provisions of the pending bill, 
and ask that they be printed separately. I shall move the adop- 
tion of one or both at the proper time, reserving, of course, the 
right to modify either before proposing the same for considera- 
tion. 

I also ask to have printed in the Recorp in connection with 
and following each of the proposed amendments the tables 
which have been prepared and are annexed to each amendment. 
I think these tables will be useful to Senators in considering the 
amendments when offered. 

There being no objection, the amendments were ordered to be 
printed and to be printed in the Recorp with the accompanying 
tables, as follows: 


Amend by 1 out all after line 10, page 2, all of page 3, and 
Unes 1 to 6, inelustve, page 4, and ‘inserting the following : 

“One per — r annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $5, and does not exceed $6, 

“Two per cent annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $6, and does not exceed 87. 

“Three per cant per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds 87. and does not ex $8. 

“ Four — cent 22.080 annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income oy and does not exceed $9, ows 
588 annum upon the amount b _ Which the total net 
and does not exceed $10, 
* annum upon the amount by ‘which the total net 
income — 810.000 and does not exceed 811. 

Seven per cent Bob annum upon the amount by which the total net 
ian s and does ae sarees s12 y PRES tal net 
b per cen annum upon the amount by w the to ne 
2.500 and does not exceed 813. 

eat Pan annum upon the amount by which the total net 
000 and does not exceed $14.000; 
r annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income N is 81 000 and N not exceed $15,000 ; 

“ Eleven per cent annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds 815. and dees not exceed $16,000; 

Ive per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds 816. and does not exceed $17,000 ; 

“Thirteen per 2 755 annum upon the ‘amount. by which the total 
net income exceeds $17,080 and does not exceed $18,000; 

“ Fourteen per cent ae annum upon the amount by which the total 
net, income exceeds 9 and does not exceed 819.000; 

“Fifteen per La. annum upon the amount Se 55 which the total 
net, Income exceeds 5 900 and does not exceed $20 

“Ss gE — annum upon the amount by pape the total net 
income — 220.0 and does not exceed $21,000; 

“Seventeen per cent ee annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $21,000 and does net exceed $22,000; 

“Eighteen per cent per annum upon the pew gers ~~ „alen the total 
net income exceeds 822.000 and does not exceed $23. 

Nineteen per cent 75 annum upon the amount S O hich the total 
net income exceeds $23.000 and does not exceed $24.000 ; 

“Twenty per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income 2 $24,000 and does not exceed $25,600; 

“Twenty-one per cent annum upon the — Be which the total 
net income exceeds $25, and does not exceed $26 

“ Twenty-two << cent per annum upon the mune hy which the 
total net income exceed is $46,000 000 and does not exceed $27,000 ; 

“Twenty-three per — 2 5 annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $27.000 and does not exceed $2 

“Twenty-four per cent za annum upon the amount hy “which the 
total net income exceeds $28.000 and dees not exceed $29 
“ Twenty-five per — a anaum upon the amonnt by — the total 
net income exceeds $29, and does not exceed $30,000; 
ty-six per 1 oy annum upen the amount by which the total 
net, income exceeds $30, and does not exceed 832.500; 

“Twenty-seven per cent per annum upen the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $32,500 and does not exceed $35,000 ; 

“Twenty-eight per cent per a annum upan the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds 3 00 and does not exceed $37 

“ Twenty-nine Gas annum upon the amount ‘by which the 
total net 5 — $27,500 and does not exceed 840,000; 

“Thirty per r annum upon the amount b which the total 
net income — sds 51000 000 and does not exceed 842. 

“ Thirty-one s cent 74380 annum upon the amount b which the total 
net Income exceeds and does not exceed 

“Thirty-two per one annum npon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $45, and does not exceed $47,500; 
417.500 annum upon the amount’ by which the 
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War tax. Total tax. | British tax. 
Exist- 
Income. ing Income, 
law. Minor- 
ity. 
P. ci. P. et. |. P. ei. ct. P. ct. P. ct. 
$1,000 to 83,0 % o᷑o᷑ 2 2 0 2 2 $29,000 to 30, 0% % ůqVu 27 3 Ak 
$3,000 to $5,000... 72 2 2 2 4 4 $30,000 to $32,500... 28 10 3 31 354 
„000 to $6,000. 3 3 2 5 5 $32,500 to $35,000... 29 10 3 32 
000 to $7,000. . 4 3 2 6 5 $35,000 to $37,500... 30 10 3 33 37 
$7,000 to $8,000. . 5 3 2 7 5 $37,500 to $10,000... 31 10 3 34 37 
$8,000 to $9,000. 6 4 2 8 6 $40,000 to $42,500... 32° 12 4 36 39 
$9 to $10,000 7 4 2 9 6 $42,500 to $45,000... 33 12 4 37 39 
$10,000 to $11,000.. 8 5 2 10 7 $45,000 to $47,500... - 34 12 4 38 4 
$11,000 to $12,000. . 9 5 2 11 2 $47,500 to $50,000... 35 12 4 39 4 
$12,000 to $13,000. . 10 5 2 12 7 $50,000 to $60,000. 35 12 4 39 4 
$13,000 to $14, 11 6 2 13 8 $60,000 to $80,000. 35 17 5 40 4 
$14,000 to 12 6 2 14 8 $80,000 to $100,000 35 is 6 41 4 
$15,000 to $16,000 13 8 2 15 10 $100,000 to $150, 35 22 7 42 4 
16,000 to $17,000 14 8 2 16 10 $150,000 to $200, 35 25 8 43 4 
7,000 to $18,000 15 8 2 17 10 $200,000 to $250, $ 35 28 9 44 
18,000 to $19,000 16 8 2 18 10 $250,000 to $300,000 . 35 31 10 45 
19,000 to $20,000 17 8 2 19 10 $300,000 to $500 5 3⁵ 33 11 46 
000 to $21,000. 18 10 3 21 13 $500,000 to $1,000,000, 35 35 2 42 
$21,000 to $2, 19 10 3 22 13 $1,000,000 to $1,500 35 35 13 4 
22,000 to $23,000 20 10 3 23 13 $1,500,000 to $2,000, 35 35 14 4 
$23,000 to $24,000: . 21 10 3 24 13 Ov 35 35 15 42 
$24,000 to $25,000. . 22 10 3 25 13 
0 | sl Bl al Bl) 
$26,000 to $27,000. Normal rate included in all rates below. 
$27,000 to 828.000 25 10 3 28 13 2 Flat rate t . 
328.000 to $29,000 25 10 3 25 13 2 la imposed upon entire taxable income. 
pitia I — 
5 Estimated revenues. 
y 
Income. Under rates of 


e AR ER EN SAA ATAN E S AEA Oy 2 $16, 000, 000 
$3,000 to $5,000. 2 16; 102,700 |.. 
$5,000 to $0,000. 3 600, 6,000, 000 |. 
$6,000 to $7,000. 4 6, 432, 6, 432, 000 |. 
$7,000 to $8,000 5 7,005, 7,005,000 
$8,000 to $9,000. 6 7.330, 7, 330,000 |. 
59,000 to $10,000 7 6,936, 6,938, 000 
$10,000 to $11,000. 8 9,778, 6,778, 160 
$11,000 to $12,000. 9 9,840, 6, 840; 000 
$12,000 to $13,000. 10 7118, 7,118, 200 
$13,000 to $14,000. 11 7,200, ~ 7, 200,000 
$14,000 to $15,000. 12 6, 900, 6, 960,107 |.. 
$15,000 to $10,000.. 13 7,020, 7,020, 000 |.. 
$16,000 to $17,000. . 14 7,168, 7,168,000 |.. 
$17.000 to $18,000.. 15 6,972, 8,972,837 
$18,000 to $19,000. 16 6, 804, 6, 804, 800 |.. 
$19,000 to 820,000 17 6,494. 6,404, 000 |.. 
$20,000 to $21,000. 18 6,120, 6, 488) 444 
£21,000 to $22,000... 19 6,080, 6.400, 000 
822.000 to $23,000. 20 5,972, 0,270,500 
$23,000 to $24,000. 21 5,781, 6,053, 380 
£24000 to $25,000. 2 5,698, 5,957,000 
$25,000 to $28,000, B 773, 6,024) 173 
$26,000 to $27,000. 24 5, 830, 9,125,000 
$27,000 to 828,000. 25 5,908, 6,144 811 |. 
S %% ↄð TTT 20 6,032, 6, 264; 000 |. 
$2500 te) BMI, PEER cub D E AN EEE S E NEET 27 6,075, 6, 292,592 |.. 
000 28 14,308, 14,819, 009 
29 12,917, 13, 463, 350 
30 11, 738, 12, 129/ 623 |. 
31 0,143, D, 438, 210 
32 9,072. 9,639,500 
33 9,043, 9, 591, 750 
34 9,032, 9, 563, 400 
35 9,003, 9,518,250 
35 33,332, 35, 236, 950 
35 44,349, 48, 151,320 
35 30; 398, 33, 872, 280 |. 
35 50, 498, 57,712, 200 |. 
35 42 49,681, 209 |. 
35 22) 861) 440 |. 
35 17, 885, 855 
35 40, 822,30 
35 50, 826, 250 
35 26, 716, 800 
35 21, 232, 250 
35 51,112, 800 


1 As the brackets of the majority do not correspond to those of the minority, only the totals at foot of these columns is reproduced to facilitate comParison. 
The total as computed 5 Treasury experts is here produced for comparison. 


Amend by striking out all after line 22, page 2, all of e 3, and lines Seven per cent annum upon the amount by which the total net 
1 to 6, inclusive, page 4, and inserting in lieu thereof the follow $ income exceeds $20,000 and does not exceed $22,500 ; : 
5 annum upon the amount e the total net 
$17, 3 income exceeds $22,500 and does not exceed $25, 5 
PS annum upon the amount by which the total net “Nine per cent 5560 annum upon the amount by which the total net 
20,000 ; income exceeds $25,000 and does not exceed $27,500 ; 


Five per cent per annum upon the amount by which the to net “ Bight per cent 
income exceeds .000 and does not exceed 
“Six per cen 


income exceeds $17,500 and does not exceed $ 


1917. 
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“Ten per cent per annum upon the amount Po eR the total net 
income exceeds $27,500 and does not exceed $30, + 

“ Bleyen per cent per annum upon the amount ye the total 
net income exceeds $30,000 and does not exceed $32, aa" 

Twelve per cent per annum upon the amount e the total 
net income exceeds $32,500 and does not exceed $35,000; 

“Thirteen per cent per annum upon the amount 3 the total 
net income exceeds $35,000 and does not exceed 837,500; 

“Fourteen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $37,500 and does not exceed $40,000; 

“Fifteen per cent ve annum upon the amount e the total 
net income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed $42, ; 

Sixteen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $42,500 and does not exceed $45,000; . 

Seventeen per cent 10 annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $45, and does not exceed $47,500; a 

“Eighteen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $47,500 and does not exceed $50, F 

Nineteen per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $52,500 ; 

“Twenty per cent per annum upon the amount ee the total 
net income exceeds $52,500 and does not exceed $55, A 

“ Twenty-one per Cear par annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income ex $55,000 and does not exceed 857.500; 

“Twenty-two per cen Fg annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $57, and does not exceed $60, $ 


“Twenty-three per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds 500.000 and does net exceed $62,500 


“Twenty-four per cent Day? annum upon the amount ira sing the 
total net income exceeds 862.500 and does not exceed $65, x 

“Twenty-five per cent — annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $65,060 and does not exceed $67,500; 

“Twenty-six per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $67,500 and does not exceed $70, $ 

“Twenty-seven per cent pe annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $70.000 and does not exceed $72,500; 

“Twenty-eight per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $72,500 and does not exceed $75, : 

“Twenty-nine per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $75,000 and does not exceed $80,000 ; 

“Thirty per cent p annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $85,000; 

“Thirty-one per cent per annum upon the amount Soe the 
total net income exceeds $85,000 and does not exceed $90, A 

“ Thirty-two per cent r annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $90,000 and does not exceed $95, $ 


“Thirty-three per cent Be annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $95,000." 


Comparative rates under— 


8 


37500 to $40,000 
$40,000 to $42,500 
$42,500 to $45,000. . 


t 

p 
3885 
888 


F RRRERRESZYNENEPRRNS 


Sba egurrek 


22 
25 
28 
31 
33 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Under the British law different rates of income tax are imposed 
earned income up to $12,500; above that figure no distinction is mee 


gage 
8888 
888 
gan 
8 


85 


,000 to $ 

$12,500 to $15,000 

$15,000 to $17, 

$17,500 to 820,000 

$20,000 to $22,500 

$22,500 to $25,000 

$25,000 to $27,500 8,980, 

$27,500 to $30,000 8,218, 3 

$30,000 to $32,500 8.179, 

$32,500 to $35,000 7, 572, 

$35,000 to $37,500 6, 443, 

$37,500 to $40,000. 2.949, 450| 5, 603, 

£40,000 to $42,500 3,402; 000| 5,953, 

$42,500 to $45,000 3, 288, 600| 6, 029, 

$45,000 to $47,500 3, 187,880| 6,109, 

$47,500 to $50,000 3,087,000] 6, 174, 

$50,000 to $52,500 2.980, 200 6, 221, k 

$52,500 to $55,000 2; 898, 000| 6, 279, 

$55,000 to $57,500 2, 809, 800| 6,322 746, 9, 951, 375 

$57,500 to $60,000 2, 734, 200 6,379, 3, 645, 9, 683, 625 

£60,000 to $62,500 2.845, 200 5,454,000 3,354" 7,726, 500 

$62,500 to $65,000 2,380, 500 5; 270,000 3, 230, 7, 225, 000 

$65,000 to $67,500 2.240, 000 5, 120/000) 3,040, 6, 800; 000 

$67,500 to $70,000 2.170,00 5,115,000) 2 945, 6. 587, 500 

$70,000 to $72,500 2.100,00 2.850.000 2.850, 6 375,000 

$72,500 to $75,000 1,050,000 4/900; 000) 2, 650, 5.950 000 

$75,000 to $80,000 3,500. 0000 9.000. 600 4.750 10.625.000 

$80,000 to $85,000 a 8,778, 5, 544, 9.817.500 

$85,000 to $90,000 024 8,720. 400 5,366. 9.503.000 

$90,000 to $95,000 8.534.400 5, 120. 9,067, 800 

$95,000 to 8100,00 8,222,000 4,813, 8, 523.800 

$100,000 to $150,000.. .... 60,597,810 41. $41. 61.319 213 

$150,000 to $200,000. ..... 34, 408.815) 26, 406, 34,008. 713 

$200,000 to 8250,00 23,950,080, 20, 139. 23. 133, 000 

$250,000 to $300,000. - 18,690, 825| 17,034. 17, 658. 013 

$300,000 to $500,000. - 42.677, 88 40, 822, 30.490 650 

$500,000 to $1,000,000. 53,074, 750) 53. 074, 47, 993. 125 

$1,000,000 to $1,560,000 27, 878, 400| 27.878. 24.684.000 

$1,500,000 to 82 000,000. 22, 135, 750 22, 135. 19, 199. 375 

Over 32,000,000 53,242, 700, 58.242, 700 45.256.125 
N 5 05, 528, 241/417, 763, 089611, 309, 918 523, 244, 750/1, 102,577, 817 


Mr. NEW. I submit two amendments to the pending bill, 
which I shall call up at the proper time. I ask that they be 
printed and laid on the desks of Senators for their information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WEEKS, I have a memorandum relative to a vote cast 
by my colleague [Mr. Lovee] last Saturday, which he desires to 
ere printed in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that that 

one. 

There being no objection, Mr. Lopcr’s statement was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

“I have a general pair with the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Sacrrn]. As wo are both members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and support this bill, we had an understanding that 
each should be at liberty to vote in the absence of the other. 
Without reflection, I voted in favor of the tax on bank checks 
on Saturday, to which Senator Samra was opposed. I ought 
to have announced his opposition and to have withheld my vote. 
It made no difference in the result, but I wish to make this 
statement and to have it appear in the Recorp.” 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 12 minutes 
p. m., Monday, August 20, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, August 21, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 20 (legis- 
lative day of August 15), 1917. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE. 


Clarence Ousley to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
Raymond A. Pearson to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


; Victor Murdock to be a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICERS. + 
To be major generals. 
Brig. Gen. William A. Mann. 7 
Brig. Gen. James Parker. 
Brig. Gen. Eben Swift. 
Brig. Gen. Edward H. Plummer, 
Brig. Gen, Edwin F. Glenn. 
Brig. Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom. 
Brig. Gen. Henry A. Greene. 
Brig. Gen. Francis H. French. 
Brig. Gen. Charles J. Bailey. 
Brig. Gen. George Bell, jr. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick S. Strong. - 
Brig. Gen. Harry F. Hodges. 
Brig. Gen. Clarence P. Townsley, 
Brig. Gen. Edwin St. J. Greble. 
Brig. Gen. Francis J. Kernan. 
Brig. Gen. John Biddle. 
Brig. Gen. George T. Bartlett. 
Brig. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, jr, 
Brig, Gen. Joseph T. Dickman, 
Brig. Gen. Charles G. Treat. 
Brig. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite. 8 
Brig. Gen. Henry T. Allen. 
Brig. Gen. William H. Sage. 
Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards. 
Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman. 
Brig. Gen. Chase W. Kennedy. 
Brig. Gen. Omar Bundy. 
Brig. Gen. Harry C. Hale. 
Brig. Gen. Richard M. Blatchford, 
Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis. 
Brig. Gen. David C. Shanks. 
Brig. Gen. William M. Wright. 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Bullard. 
Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn. 
Brig. Gen. Peyton C. March. 
Maj. Gen, Charles M. Clement, 
Maj. Gen, John F. O’Ryan. 
To be brigadier generals. 
Col. William J. Nicholson. - 
Col. Robert C. Van Vliet. 
Col. George K. Hunter. 
Col. Wilber E. Wilder. 
Col. Robert N. Getty. 
Col. James A. Irons. 
Col. John S. Mallory. 
Col. William D. Beach, 
Col. Samuel W. Miller. 
Col. Lloyd M. Brett. 
Col. Frederick S. Foltz.. 
Col. William C. Rafferty. 
Col. James B. Erwin. 
Col. William S. Scott. 
Col. Charles L. Phillips, 
Col. Lyman W. V. Kennon. 
Col. Joseph A. Gaston. 
Col. Charles H. Barth. 
Col. Guy Carleton. 
Col. Edward Burr. 
Col. George W. Melver. 
Col. William H. Allaire. 
Col. Thomas B. Dugan. 
Col. Ira A. Haynes. 
Col. William C. Langfitt. 
Col. Samson L. Faison. 
Col. Frederick Perkins, 
Col. George H. Cameron. 
Col. Robert D. Walsh. 
Col. George W. Read. 
Col. William P. Burnham, 
Col. William H. Johnston. 
Col. Joseph P. O'Neil. 
Col. Stephen M. Foote. 
Col. Wilds P. Richardson. 
Col. Everard E. Hatch. 
Col. Harry Taylor. 
Col, Henry D. Styer. 
Col. Benjamin C. Morse. 
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Col. Grote Hutcheson. 

Col. André W. Brewster. 

Col. John D. Barrette. 

Col. Charles H. Muir. 

Col. Daniel B. Devore. 

Col. Beaumont B. Buck. 

Col. William F. Martin. 

Col. Robert A. Brown, 

Col. Willard A. Holbrook, 
Col, Robert E. L. Michie, 

Col. Evan M. Johnson. 

Col. Lucien G. Berry. 

Col. Mason M. Patrick. 

Col. John E. McMahon. 

Col. Charles T. Menoher, 

Col. Benjamin A. Poore. 

Col. James H. McRae. 

Col. Walter H. Gordon. a 
Col. Frank L. Winn. 

Col. Peter E. Traub. 

Col. Charles C. Ballou. 

Col. George B. Duncan. 

Col. Julius A. Penn. 

Col. Edward M. Lewis. 

Col. Richmond P. Davis. 
Col. Ernest Hinds. 

Col. Charles H. Martin. 

Col. William Weigel. 

Col. Thomas G. Hanson, 
Col. Herman Hall. 

Col, Marcus D. Cronin. 

Col. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
Col. James T. Dean. 

Col. Edmund Wittenmyer, 
Col. Michael J. Lenihan, 
Col. Mark L. Hersey. 

Col. Frank H. Albright, 

Col. Frederic D. Evans. 

Col. John L. Hayden. 

Col. Henry Jervey 

Col. Charles H. McKinstry. 
Col. Willlam V. Judson. 

Col. James W. McAndrew, 
Col. William G. Haan, 

Col. William L. Kenly. 

Col. Edward F. McGlachlin, jr, 
Col. William Lassiter. 

Col. George Le. R. Irwin. 

Col. William S. McNair. 

Col, William J. Snow. 

Col. Henry D. Todd, jr, 

Col, Clint C. Hearn. 

Col. Frank G. Mauldin. 

Col. George G. Gatley, 

Col. Andrew Hero, jr. 

Col. LeRoy S. Lyon. 

Col. George Blakely. 

Col. Frank W. Coe. 

Col. William R. Smith. 

Col. Charles P. Summerall. 
Col. Henry H. Whitney. 
Lieut. Col. James A. Shipton. 
Lieut. Col. Gordon G. Heiner. 
Brig. Gen. Robert E. Steiner. 
Brig. Gen. Walter A. Harris. 
Brig. Gen. D. Jack Foster. 
Brig. Gen. Henry R. Hill. 
Brig. Gen. Hubert A. Allen. 
Brig. Gen. Charles I. Martin. 
Brig. Gen. Roger D. Williams. 
Brig. Gen, Charles D. Gaither. 
Brig. Gen. E. Le Roy Sweetser. 
Brig. Gen, Louis C. Covell. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick E. Resche, 
Brig. Gen. Harvey C. Clark. 
Brig. Gen. Arthur B. Donnelly. 
Brig. Gen, Charles W. Barber. 
Brig. Gen. James W. Lester. 
Brig. Gen. William Wilson. 
Brig. Gen. William V. McMaken. 
Brig. Gen. John C. Speaks. 
Brig. Gen. Charles X. Zimnierman. 5 
Brig. Gen. William G. Price. 

Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Stillwell. 

Brig. Gen. Albert J. Logan. 
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Brig. Gen. Christopher T. O'Neill. 
Brig. Gen. John A. Hulen. 

Brig. Gen. Henry Hutchings. 

Brig. Gen. Cecil C. Vaughan, jr. 
Brig. Gen. Charles R. Boardman. 
Brig. Gen. William E. Harvey. 
Brig. Gen, George H. Harries. 
Brig. Gen. Lawrence D. Tyson. 
Col. Wilder S. Metcalf. 

Col. Albert H. Blanding. > 
Col. Alexander M. Tuthill. 

Col. Richard Coulter, jr. 

Col, Edward Vollrath. 

Col. Roy Hoffman, 

Col. Charles H. Cole. 

Col. Edgar A. Wedgwood. 

John A, Johnston. 

Brig. Gen. Randolph W. Richards. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


To be major. 
Capt. Lewis S. Ryan. 


To be captains. 


lint Lieut. Ronald D. Johnson. 
First Lieut. Robert S. Donaldson. 
First Lieut. Horace H. Fuller. 
First Lieut. Belton O'N. Kennedy. 
First Lieut. Francis H. Miles, jr. 
First Lieut, Herbert A. Dargue. 
First Lieut. Avery J. French. 

First Lieut. William C. Harrison. 
First Lieut. Byron Q. Jones. 

First Lieut. Robert N. Bodine. 
First Lieut. Stephen M. Walmsley, 
First Lieut. John K. Boles. 

First Lieut. Richard B. Barnitz. 
First Lieut. Paul D. Carlisle. 
First Lieut, Casey H. Hayes. 
First Lieut. Harvey B. S. Burwell. 
First Lieut. Alfred E. Larabee. 
First Lieut. Cuyler L. Clark. 

First Lieut. John H. Woodberry. 
First Lieut. William A. Robertson, 
First Lieut, Joseph B. Treat. 
First Lieut. Sylvester D. Downs, jr. 
First Lieut. Orlando Ward. 

First Lieut. John S. MacTaggart. 
First Lieut. William S. T. Halcomb. 
First Lieut, Walter W. Hess, jr. 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Brady. 
First Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin. 
First Lieut. Joseph D. Coughlan. 
First Lieut. Harry A. Harvey. 
First Lieut. Norman J. Boots. 
First Lieut. Hugh P. Avent. 

First Lieut. Leo A. Walton. 

First Lieut. Arthur A. White. 
First Lieut. Frederick J. Williams. 
First Lieut. James A. Pickering. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be majors. 


Capt. Clifford C. Carson. 
Capt. George T. Perkins. 
Capt. John B. Murpby. 
Capt. Jairus A. Moore. 
Capt. Frank B. Edwards. 
Capt. Henry C. Merriam. 
Capt. Harry W. McCauley. 
Capt. Robert W. Collins. 

To be captains. 
First Lieut. Cecil G. Young. 
First Lieut. Carl A. Waldmann, 
First Lieut. Paul W. Evans, 
First Lieut. Henry A. Wingate. 
First Lieut. William C. Washington. 
First Lieut. Alfred B. Quinton, jr. 
First Lieut. Harold A. Strauss. 
First Lieut, Cyril A. W. Dawson. 
First Lieut. Walter O. Rawls. 
First Lieut. Francis A. Englehart. 
First Lieut.. William A. Copthorne. 
First Lieut. Selby H. Frank. 


First Lieut. Robert H. Van Volkenburgh. 
First Lieut. Frederick G. Dillman. 
First Lieut. Junius W. Jones. 

First Lieut. Manning M. Kimmel, jr. 
First Lieut. Vern S. Purnell. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Perkins. 
First Lieut. Lawrence B. Weeks. 
First Lieut. William C. Foote. 

First Lieut. Stewart S. Giffin. 

First Lieut. Ward E. Duvall. 

First Lieut. James B. Gillespie. 
First Lieut. Francis J. Toohey. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Joseph D. Leitch to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel Burkhardt, jr., to be colonel. 

Maj. John F. Preston to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Frederick G. Lawton to be lieutenant colonel. 
First Lieut. Elkin L. Franklin to be captain. 

First Lieut. Hubert R. Harmon to be captain. 

First Lieut. Weir Riché to be captain. 

First Lieut. John F. Goodman to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Francis M. Brennan to be first lieutenant. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col, David Baker. 
Lieut. Col. Albert E. Truby. 
Lieut. Col. James R. Church, 
Lieut. Col. Joseph H. Ford. 
Lieut. Col. Percy M. Ashburn. 
Lieut. Col. Elmer A. Dean. 
Lieut. Col. Francis M. C. Usher. 
Lieut. Col. Willard F. Truby. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick F. Russell. 
Lieut. Col. Edwin P. Wolfe. 
To be lieutenant colonels, 
Maj. Henry F. Pipes. 
Maj. Charles L. Foster. 
Maj. John R. Bosley. 
Maj. Robert C. Loving. 
Maj. Orville G. Brown. 
Maj. George F. Juenemann. 
Maj. Joseph F. Siler. 
Maj. Arthur M. Whaley. . 
Maj. Theodore Lamson. 
Maj. Craig R. Snyder. 
To be majors. 
Capt. Charles L. Gandy. 
Capt. Alexander W. Williams. 
Capt. Louis H. Bauer. « 
Capt. William W. Vaughan. 
Capt. John B. Anderson. 
Capt. E. Frederick Thode. 
Capt. Walter P. Davenport. 
Capt. Harry N. Kerns. 
Capt. Robert H. Wilds. 
Capt. Austin J. Canning. 
Capt. Lanphear W. Webb, jr. 
Capt. John H. H. Scudder. 
Capt. Wilson C. von Kessler. 
Capt. John M. Pratt. 
Capt. Coleridge L. Beaven. 
Capt. William G. Guthrie. 
Capt. Henry B. McIntyre. 


TEMNPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ÀRMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. Lewis H. Rand. 
Maj. Edward M. Markham. 
Maj. Thomas H. Jackson. 
Maj. George B. Pillsbury. 
To be major. 

Capt. George R. Goethals. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Enrique Cirilo Roque to be a second lieutenant, Porto Rico 


Regiment of Infantry. 


APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY. 


Capt, Charles T. Harris, Jr., to be captain of Field Artillery. 
TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE LisT OF THE ARMY. 


Capt. Ira L. Reeves to be major of Infantry. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
To be chaplains. 


Rev. William Joseph Ryan. 
Rey. Clarence R. Rice. 


TRANSFER TO THE RETIRED List oF THE ARMY. 
Chaplain Halsey C. Gavitt with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Coast GUARD. 


Cadet Donald Hoyt MacCollom to be third lieutenant. 

Cadet Norvin Cliffe Smith to be third lieutenant. 

Cadet Engineer John Anthony Curran to be third lieutenant 
of Engineers. , > 


SENATE. 


Tuxspar, August 21, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
JUDGE SPEER’S DECISION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I notice that Judge 
Emory Speer, of the southern district of Georgia, has just ren- 
dered a decision with reference to the selective-draft act, affirin- 
ing its constitutionality. I do not know whether the whole deci- 
sion is published in the New York Times of to-day or not, but it 
purports to be the decision, and I ask that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The decision is as follows: 

Rutes Drarr Act Is CONSTITUTIONAL—JupGm Speer DENIES HABBAS 

Corpus Writs To GrorGiIANs WHO Dio Nor REGISTER— RIDDLES 


“ SLAVERY” CHARGE—TELLS Necro SLACKERS, COACHED BY Ton 
Watson, THAT CONGRESS HAS RIGHT TO SEND CONSCRIPTS ABROAD. 


ATLANTA, August 20. 

United States Judge Emory Speer, of the southern district of 
Georgia, affirmed the constitutionality of the draft act to-day 
in a decision on the cases of Albert Jones and John Story, whe 
took habeas corpus proceedings in an effort to escape imprison- 
ment for failing to register for military duty. 

Jones and Story were guided largely by the advice of Thomas 
E. Watson, the People’s Party candidate for President in 1904, 
who has been carrying on a furious campaign in his paper, the 


Jeffersonian, against the draft. Watson appeared in court as 


one of the attorneys for Story and Jones, who are n 

The principal plea made in behalf of Story and Jones was that 
the draft act was in conflict with the constitutional amendment 
forbidding slavery or involuntary servitude. Judge Speer held 
that this argument rested on the assumption that a soldier was 
a slave, an assumption which he declared to be “ abhorrent to 
the truth.” The decision, which was rendered at Mount Airy, 
Ga., is as follows: 

“Arthur Jones and John Story, imprisoned in the Richmond 
County jail under commitment for unlawfully failing to register 
for military duty as required by the act of Congress of May 18, 
1917, known popularly as the selective-draft law, have made 
application for writs of habeas corpus. They allege that their 
imprisonment is unlawful. They charge that the enactment, 
made to raise a national army, is violative of the Constitution 
of the United States. It is insisted that the authority exer- 
cised by the United States under this legislation is void because 
the act contravenes the thirteenth amendment. This provides 
that ‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as punish- 
ment for crime whereof the parties shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction.’ 

“To agree to this contention we must conclude that a soldier 
is a slave. Nothing could be more abhorrent to the truth, 
nothing more degrading to that indispensable and gallant body 
of citizens trained in arms, to whose manhood, skill, and courage 
is and must be committed the task of maintaining the very 
existence of the Nation and all that its people hold dear. The 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Confederate Veterans, and the 
Sons of Veterans are not maintained to preserve the traditions 
of slavery. Nations do not pension slaves to commemorate their 
valor. They do not ‘give in charge their names to the sweet 
lyre,’ nor does— 

“Sculpture in ber turn 


Give bond in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard and to immortalize the trust. 


CAN'T ESCAPE SERVICE ABROAD. 


“The sole additional ground of the petition is that by the 
common law it was the right of petitioners to ‘remain within 


the realm,’ and that this right should now be held to relieve 
them from military service beyond the borders of the United 
States. The reply is that the common law—that is, the immemo- 
rial English law—can not prevail as to the United States or its 
people against the explicit provisions of an act of Congress. 
Nor has a court of the United States power to declare an act of 
Congress invalid because it is inimical to the common law. 
The touchstone for such judicial power is the Constitution and 
nothing else. 

“Tt remains to be determined whether the Constitution has 
conferred authority on Congress to enact this law. Clause 11 
of Article I, section 8 of the Constitution, empowers Congress 
*to raise and support armies.’ This power is plenary. It is not 
restricted in any manner. Congress may summon to its Army 
thus authorized every citizen of the United States. Since it may 
summon all, it may summon any. Said the Supreme Court in the 
case of the United States v. Tarble (13 Wallace, 408): ‘Among 
the powers assigned to the National Government is the power to 
raise and support armies, * * * Its control over the subject 
is plenary and exclusive. It can determine without question 
from any State authority how the Army shall be raised, whether 
by voluntary enlistments or forced draft, the age at which the 
soldiers shall be received and the period for which they shall be 
taken, the compensation he shall be allowed, and the service to 
which he shall be assigned.’ 

“Tt is urged that by this legislation Congress has taken over 
and in this way conscripted the National Guard. ‘This, it is 
said, is the State militia. It is contended under clause 14 of the 
article and section above quoted that such militia can be used 
only to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrection, 
and repel invasion. Since those petitioners are not members of 
the National Guard, in no event could their rights in this way 
be affected. But the National Army is not the militia. An 
army is a body of men whose business is war. (Burroughs v. 
Peyton, 16 Gratt., Virginia, 475.) The militia is ‘a body of men 
composed of citizens occupied temporarily in the pursuits of 
civil life.“ (Idem.) 

“As we have seen, Congress in the exercise of the power to 
raise armies may summon to the colors every citizen. It follows 
that the States, even if they so desire, can not defeat this power 
by enlisting such citizens in the State troops or National Guard. 
Was this possible, it would be also possible for the States to pre- 
vent altogether the raising of armies by Congress. 

RIGHT TO ANTICIPATE INVASION. 

“There remains to be considered the contention that Congress 
can not employ the National Army to be created by virtue of 
this legislation in foreign lands or beyond the seas. If this is 
true, then indeed is our country impetent. Then must its peo- 
ple indeed suffer in their own homes, in their cities, and on 
their farms all the horrors of invasive war. Its military lead- 
ers must ignore the settled principle of their science, that the 
best defensive is the most vigorous offensive. The keen swords 
of its sons, instead of flashing over the guard of the enemy 
and piercing his vitals, must be held immovable, as if on an 
anvil, to be shattered by the reiterated blows of his hammer. 
Deprived of our aid in the field, successive defeats will visit 
and crush our allies. Their lands conquered, their navies taken, 
we must then in turn, solitary and alone, meet on our own soil 
the impact of victorious and barbarous legions whose laws do 
not forbid their service abroad but which inspire their fierce 
and veteran armies to deeds of conquest in every clime. 

“Was this contention maintainable, the misguided men who 
for their personal ease advance it might all too late discover 
their fatal error. They would discover it in the flaming home- 
steads, in the devastated fields, in murdered brethren, in out- 
raged wives and daughters, in their lands, their factories, their 
merchandise, their stock, their all, coolly appropriated by the 
conqueror as his own; their institutions destroyed; homeless, 
landless, and beggars to spend whatever interval of degraded life 
remains to them in abject slavery to the conqueror. 

“ But our organic law does not so shackle the gigantic energies 
of the great Republic. After the enumeration of the powers of 
Congress, among them, as we have seen, ‘ the power to raise and 
support armies.’ In clause 17 of Article I, section 8, it provides 
the power to ‘ make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other 
powers vested in this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or officer thereof.’ Here is 
the greatest reservoir of power to save the national existence. 

“Tt is said that there is no express power to send armies be- 
yond the sea. True; but there is no express power to enact the 
criminal laws of the United States, none to convey the public 
domain, to build a transcontinental railroad, nor to construct 
the Isthmian Canal, nor to create the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, nor to declare the Monroe doctrine, nor to make the 
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Louisiana Purchase, nor to buy Alaska, or to take over Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. This has. all been done under the 
great power to promote the general welfare, just as the selective 
army will be created under the law here assailed, ‘to provide 
for the common defense,” and beyond and above all Is the inherent 
power of every nation, however organized, to utilize its every 
man and its every energy to defend its liberty and to defeat the 
migration to its soll of mighty nations of ferocious warriors, 
whose barbarous inhumanity for three years has su all 
others since the death of Attilu, the scourge of God. The writs 
are denied.“ ‘ 
PRINT-PAPER INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting 
the final report of the findings of fact of that commission rela- 
tive to the book-paper industry, together with conclusions and 
recommendations, which, with the aceompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KNOX presented resolutions adopted at a convention of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association of Pennsylvania, held at 
Mount Carmel, Pa., favoring the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing free mailing privileges to the men of the Army and Navy, 
Fua was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry organizations in the 
State of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the drafting of aliens, except alien enemies, into the 
military service of the United States, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bellingham, Cal., praying that a labor census be taken 
and that a system of industrial conscription be put into force 
and indorsing stringent measures for the suppression of criminal 
syndicalism, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Census. 


ETHYL ALCOHOL. 


Mr. BROUSSARD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 2660) amending 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918,” re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No, 110) 
thereon. 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


A bill and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: , 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 2813) to authorize the Gulf Ports Terminal Railway 
Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of 
Florida, to construct a bridge over and across the headwaters of 
Mobile Bay and such navigable channels as are between the east 
side of the bay and Blakely Island, in Baldwin and Mobile 
Counties, Ala.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) authorizing the printing of 
tax laws as a publie document; to the Committee on Printing. 


WAR REVENUE. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 


war expenses, and for other purposes, 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will eall the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis McNary Sheppard 
Beckham Husting M Simmons 
Brady James ers Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Nelson oot 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. New Sterlin, 
Calder Jones, Wash Norris Suther 
Chamberlain Kell Overman Thompson 
Culberson Kendrick ‘age Tillman 
Curtis Kenyon Penrose Townsend 
Dillingham King Phelan Trammell 
Fletcher Kirby Pittman Vardaman 
France Knox Poindexter Weeks 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Ransdell Wolcott 
Gronna dge 

Hale McCumber Saulsbury 2 
Harding McKellar bafroth 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the necessary 
absence, on account of illness, of my colleague [Mr. HUGHES}. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is detained by flmess. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Tonus] on account of illness, 
I will state that he is paired with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Warsul is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the senior Senntor 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the senior Senator from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Lewrs], and the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SxırH} are detained on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIaus!] is necessarily absent on important 
pnie business, I ask tħat this announcement may stand for 

e day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WEEKS. I submit two amendments to the pending bill, 
which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall first discuss the 
principles which should control in financing a war, and the 
application of those principles to the pending bill. Before I 
conclude I shall briefly discuss the amendments I propose to 
offer to the income provisions of the bill. 

The money expended by us in this war will come from ene 
source and be raised by two methods. The money will come 
from the people of the country. It will be raised partly by taxa- 
tion and partly by borrowing. There is no other nation in this 
war-blighted world to-day from whom we can borrow anything. 
Nations of Europe which were prosperous and wealthy three 
years.ago and eager to buy our securities are to-day impoverished, 
and some of them almost, if not quite, bankrupt. Whether revo- 
lution and repudiation may not follow in some of them no man 
can now say, but we all know that we can expect no financial 


assistance from any of them, for years to come; on the con- 


trary, we must bear the financial burdens of several of the 
Governments in addition to our own. Our problem, then, 
of financing this war is purely an internal problem. The ques- 
tion is, how shall the burden be divided among our own people; 
how much shall the Government obtain from each of them; how 
much shall the Government take as a tax, how much procure as a 
loan, remembering always that whatever one citizen loans the 
Government to-day other citizens will have to pay in taxes to- 
morrow, both principal and interest? We should settle here.and 
now the proportion between the amount of war revenue to be 
raised by taxation and the amount of war revenue to be raised by 
loans. The amounts proposed to be raised by us for the purposes 
of this war, staggering as they must be, without parallel or 
precedent in all the history of the world, are nevertheless rela- 
tively unimportant when compared with the momentous problem 
of settling correctly the proportion between the amount of taxa- 
tion and of loans to which the Government will resort. 

We know that there is a sharp conflict of interest and of de- 
sire as. well on this question between ihe dierent classes of our 
people. It is a part of the history of all great wars that wealth 
has demanded the minimum of taxation and the maximum of 
loans, while the poorer elasses have desired the of 
taxation and the minimum of loans, and this difference: is ac- 
centuated now since war profits and excessive incomes are being 
forced by taxation to contribute some portion of the revenues 
which war makes it necessary to raise. The reason for this 
clash of interest is obvious. In the first place, a bond issue means 
merely the opportunity for a desirable investment by those hav- 
ing money to invest. The bonds must be sufficiently attractive 
either beeause of high interest rate, exemption from taxation, 
or other privileges, so as to divert money from ordinary invest- 
ment. The bonds must, in the judgment of the purchaser, be as 
good or a better investment than is offered elsewhere, otherwise 
the bonds will not be purchased. 

Wealth has never yet sacrificed itself on the altar of patriotism 
in any war. On the contrary, it has ever shown itself eager to 
take advantage of the misfortunes which war always brings to 
the masses of the people. That has been true of every war we 
have had in this country and of every war in Europe of which I 
have any knowledge, and it is certainly true of the present war. 
Every bond that is issued must some time be redeemed with 
interest out of the taxes that the people must pay. Nothing is 
gained by borrowing except that money for immediate use is 
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obtained from those who have it to loan, to be repaid to them 
in the future with interest, out of the taxes largely exacted from 
those who can ill afford to pay them. 

It may be argued that the poor equally with the rich will have 
the opportunity to purchase war bonds. It is small comfort to 
have the opportunity to purchase bonds if you have little or no 
money to invest in bonds, The late “liberty loan“ is a good 
example of bonds sold to the poor, or those of limited means. 
All of the machinery of the Government was set in motion to 
sell these bonds to the small investor. Every device of adver- 
tising was resorted to. Every pressure was brought to bear by 
banks upon their customers; employers upon their employees, 
and every invention of clever salesmanship was employed to sell 
the $2,000,000,000 bond issue. 

Mr. President, to what extent this campaign succeeded in selling 
these bonds to the small investor I do not know. but we all do 
know that these bonds were a poor investment tothe man of small 
means, in comparison with the advantages which the owners of 
large incomes could secure from investing millions of their 
taxable incomes in these nontaxable bonds. It is shown in the 
minority report on this bill that by exempting these bonds from 
taxation, the Government has made them the equivalent of an 
investment paying from 5 to 9 per cent and more to persons 
with large incomes who will escape the income tax on every 
dollar thus invested; while to the wage earner and the man 
with a salary so small as not to be reached by the income tax, 
who pinched and saved and sacrificed in order to purchase them, 
they return but a meager 34 per cent. 

I read just a few lines from the minority report: 

The so-called “liberty loan“ bonds bear 6nly 34 per cent interest, 
but because exempt from taxation are an excellent investment for the 
very rich but a bad investment for the poor man, to whom such effort 
was made to sell them. Mr. Kahn, a New York banker, in an address 
before the Merchants’ Association of New York on June 1. 1917, pointed 
this out and presented a table showing that on the basis of income 
Aaxation proposed by the House bill these bonds because of their tax- 
exempt feature are the equivalent of an investment yielding a return of 
5.2 per cent to a person with an income of $100,000, to 9,21 per cent 
to a person with an income of $2,000,000 or more. 

The result of this discrimination is that these bonds will soon 
find their way wholly into the hands of the wealthy, if they have 
not already done so, for whom they are an excellent investment, 
and the old story will be repeated of bond issues which merely 
mortgage the many for the benefit of the few. 

But this is not all, Mr. President. Paying for a war mainly 
by selling bonds inevitably forces inflation. Inflation raises 
prices, greatly increasing the cost of living to the masses. There 
is no escape from this result. As the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gorr] suggests, with sacrifice to the Government also, rea- 
son and experience warn us that the policy of financing a war 
by borrowing the larger part of the money. required is in itself 
one of the severest financial burdens which war brings to the 
average man. 

The borrowing system gives an impression of false prosperity. 
Where heavy taxation would induce economy, borrowing induces 
extravagance. The Government must bid against the citizen 
for supplies. Prices soar, but wages and income do not increase 
correspondingly. The result is that the ordinary citizen whose 
income only exceeds his normal expenses by a small margin finds 
his expenses doubled; his income insufficient to meet his needs, 
even before the Government has laid a single dollar of taxation 
upon his necessaries, 

It is a fact in the history of war financing, as pointed out 
by Prof. Charles J. Bullock in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics for May, 1917, that “the people are often wiser than 
the rulers,” and he there shows that in the latter years of the 
Civil War it was the mass of the people that forced Congress 
and the Secretary of the Treasury to abandon the suicidal 
policy of borrowing for the more rational one of increased 
taxation, The experience of this country and others in most 
wars show that the reasons already mentioned have been 
sufficient to justify much higher taxation and less borrowing 
than has usually occurred. But at the present time we have 
open to us a field of taxation in war profits and excessive in- 
comes, the justice of taxing which all must admit. This is a 
fact of first importance in determining the proportion which 
taxation and bond sales shall bear of the expenses of the present 
war. 

Mr. President, the lending economists of the world from Hume, 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill, down to those of 
our own time, have, with few exceptions, strongly contended 
that war should be wholly financed by taxation; that we should 
in every war pay as we go, 

There is to-day in the files of Congress a petition; signed by 
over 800 of the leading economists of the great universities and 
colleges of this great country, that is reasoned with a power 
to appeal to any intelligent man—that petition filed early, almost 


immediately after the declaration of war, pleads with Congress, 
not in sentimental phrase but in terms of economic science, to 
finance this war solely by taxation. 

Because I feel that Senators must desire for the future sound- 
ness of the finances of the Government to finance this war upon 
correct economic principles, I repeat that the leading economists 
of the world, from those who founded the science of political 
economy down to this hour, with only a few exceptions, which 
you could number on the fingers of one hand, argue that upon 
principle, for the good of the Government itself, for the sound- 
ness of its financial policy the war should be paid for as we go 
forward in its prosecution. 

Why has it not been done in that way, Mr. President? This 
is the reason; Wealth is ever potential in government. It has 
been in eyery country since the history of the human race began 
and after society was organized into some form of government. 
Wealth fattens, sir, upon war loans and war contracts and the 
speculations with which war is always rife. Hence wealth is 
always for war. And when it is successful in bringing on a war 
it is often powerful enough with war ministers and parliaments 
and congresses to force war loans to the maximum, and by every 
specious device and argument force taxation to the minimum. 

And so with us in this war, within 30 days from the date of 
the war declaration we had plunged into bond issues upon an 
unheard-of scale. Morgan came to town, the press urged, the 
administration recommended, and Congress authorized the issue 
of five billion nontaxable Government bonds and two billion 
interest-bearing Treasury notes. 

Bad financiering by heavy bond issues and relatively light tax- 
ation has always been followed by serious troubles with the Gov- 
ernment finances, and severe hardship and suffering for the peo- 
ple, as history amply proves. But we are not dealing with a war 
of history. This war is so vast, so monstrous in all its possi- 
bilities as to render serious mistakes made in conducting any of 
its operations appalling to contemplate, 

The magnitude of its financial requirements are beyond the 
limits of the largest affairs ever mastered by the experience 
and wisdom of man. It will be nothing short of the economic 
crime of all the ages to permit our financial plans to go one 
hair’s breadth further along lines which violate the principles 
of sound Government finance. 

Remember that the solemn counsel of the founders of eco- 
nomie science and the great body of all economic authority, liv- 
ing and dead, urges the policy of paying all the expenses of the 
war by taxation. Remember that again-t that unprejudiced 
advice we have already entered upon a policy which involves us 
in heavy bond issues. With another four billion bond sale 
about to be launched, it is time to halt long enough in our head- 
long plunging to balance bond issues already authorized by 
taxation before it is forever too late. 

Let no one be misled; there is a method behind all this, Our 
war financiering is being so managed as to commit Congress and 
the country to a bonded debt five times as large as the amount 
raised by taxation. Ah, but the majority touch lightly upon 
the subject by a passing suggestion that at some other time more 
convenient to the owners of big incomes and huge war profits 
there will be another tax bill. In the future, sir, at the next 
session, or in the next Congress—or in the next world—taxes 
shall be more evenly balanced with bond issues. 

But, Mr. President, why not now? Why not now decide upon 
the proper proportion between taxation and bond issues? Why 
put it off? Whose interest is to be served by keeping down the 
rates of taxation on incomes and war profits and mortgaging the 
masses to the money lenders for an enormous and wickedly 
unnecessary bond issue? If you will inquire as to that you may 
be able to locate the interests that are urging this disproportion- 
ate bond issue, as compared with the amount of money that 
ought to be raised by taxation. 

No one knows what the future holds for us. The war may 
end suddenly, as suddenly as it began. Who knows? The whole 
world was startled with the war declarations that followed fast 
one upon the other. Possibly the breakdown of this war may 
come as suddenly as its beginning. Shall it find us with a 
system of war financing fastened upon us where taxation bears 
to bond issue a ratio of 1 to 5? It will if you follow the. 
majority members of this committee, and if the war should 
cease within the next year you would then have allowed the 
great mass of these war profits to escape taxation. They will 
have pocketed their war profits, but the people will find them- 
selves snddled with a nine billion debt in the form of war bonds 
which will already have been issued. 

Senators, we have the opportunity now—now, at this time, 
through this tax bill—to levy a tax upon war profits never 
before taxed at all in this country or in any other before this 
war, and to levy a suitable tax upon surplus incomes never taxed 
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at a rate anything like fair by this Government. This is the 
great, big controlling issue in the discussion and consideration 
of this revenue bill. S 

Mr. President, I am going to quote presently from some 
economists; and it will be observed, as I quote briefly from a 
few, that I am quoting from the same men over and over again. 
I am quoting from the conservative economists. I repeat, in 
order that some Senators who have come in since I began to 
talk may get this lodged in their minds, that the overwhelming 
body of all the economists, from Adam Smith down to the present 
time, have taken the position that, for the protection of Gov- 
ernment finance, war should be paid for by taxation as you go. 
But, sir, the economists whom I quote belong to that conserva- 
tive group—and there are but few of them—who stand for 
financing war by both bond issue and taxation. 

It is no answer to the great. body of the economists of the 
world, the men who founded the science, to say that history 
proves that the great majority of the wars—that all of them, 
in fact—have been financed by a combination of taxation and 
bond issues. That has nothing to do with the soundness of the 
principle. 

Mr. President, blind is the man, dull, indeed, the brain, that 
does not read from the war histories of the world the fact that 
accumulated wealth has been behind the wars and has been 
potential enough with all the cabinets and alk the war ministers 
who planned the financing to make the prosecution of the war 
a financial harvest to it. Sir, that is why the world has had 
so many wars. 5 

I am going to deal with the few economists who believe in 
financing a war both by bond issue and by taxation; that is, I 
am going to give yon the only authority that you can find, aside 
from Dr. Seligman, in that little group. * 

The most conservative economists admit that the tax rate 
upon war profits and upon surplus incomes should be as high 
as consistent with the welfare of industry. He would be a 
pretty poor patriot who wanted to put war-profits.taxes or taxes 
upon surplus incomes higher than that.. Accepting this rule, it 
can not be denied that these sources of revenue can yield 
greatly increased amounts over that to be raised by the ma- 
jority plan. Any tax that may be levied upon war profits and 
on surplus incomes will burden industry little, if at all. If you 
took all the war profits, you would still have the normal profits 
left wholly untouched by a war-profits tax. 

Mr. President, upon another amendment which I shall offer 
at another time with regard to the tax upon war profits I shall 
have occasion again to beg the indulgence of the Senate while I 
discuss the question of the ability of these great corporations 
to pay a war-profits tax and conduct their business with very 
great advantage to themselves, and to pay war-profits taxes away 
beyond the average rate named in the bill reported by the ma- 
jority of this committee. 

I say, sir, if you took all the war profits, you would still have 
the normal profits left wholly untouched by a war-profits tax. 
If you took 80 per cent of the war profits, the lines of business 
profiting by the war would still have their normal profits left, 
and many, many millions besides represented by the remaining 
20 per cent of their untaxed war profits. That is, a proposed 
80 per cent war-profits tax leaves to the corporations an ex- 
emption of 20 per cent of the profits that they are making out 
of this war untaxed at all, or untaxed by the war-profits tax, 
untouched by it. 

A war-profits tax does not lay the hand of the Government 
on the enormous profits that these great business institutions 
were making before the war. I shall have occasion, when we 
come to deal with that questiop, to present to the Senate tables 
showing the profits prior to the war of the great body of the 
leading industrial corporations and 50 of the leading railroad 
corporations in this country, doing the great bulk of all the rail- 
road business of the country. They were making enormous 
profits before the war. You do not touch these profits by a war- 
profits tax. You lay the hand of the Government only upon the 
excess which war has added to these enormous profits. The ma- 
jority of the committee have fixed a graduated tax upon war 
profits, the average of which is only slightly in excess of : 7 per 
cent. How would it injure industry if you were to take 80 per 
cent of the war profits and not touch by your tax, except by 
the increased tax upon incomes, the enormous profits made prior 
to the war? 

All these industries, or substantially ali of them, had been 
piling up surpluses prior to the war that were almost—and I 
think I can demonstrate that they are—unconscionable in their 
proportions, They had been paying dividends upon their pre- 
ferred stock, paying interest upon their bonds, and paying divi- 
dends upon their common stock, which, as everybody knows, 


does not represent investment. Besides that, most of these great 
corporations Lad been able, because of the monopoly power they 
possess, controlling markets and prices, to exact from the Ameri- 
can people such prices that, in addition to doing all of thuse 
things, they p‘led up surpluses which made the poor, unfortu- 
nate, unprotected public furnish new capital to these great, 
domineering, market-controlling combinations. 

It is some of that hoarded, and I think I will demonstrate 
unjustifiably collected, revenue from the Americau people 
through extortionate prices that has been going on for 18 years 
building up these surpluses that the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] seeks to reach and make taxable by his proposed 
amendment, which he presented yesterday to the Senate in one 
of the ablest arguments that has been made to this body in the 
10 years that I have been here. 

Ah, Mr. President, we are going through a period of legisla- 
tion for which history offers no parallel. We were not elected 
by the people of this country upon the issues with which we are 
dealing here. We have no commission, so far as the votes that 
selected us to come to this body are concerned, which determines 
for us the views of the people upon these extraordinary ques- 
tions that are coming up. But, mark you, as sure as the sun 
shines and God reigns, there will be a review before the people 
of this legislation, and all of it, such as never occurred before 
since the history of this Government began, because there never 
has been such legislation before, and if you do not think that 
the people of-this country are taking account of what is going 
on here you are not rightly informed. 

Who can say as between those who carry the burden of this 
war, as between the rich and the powerful and the people the 
great mass of whom compose the army in the trenches, I have 
stood under my oath as an impartial judge, and I have dealt as 
fairly by the people as by wealth”? Who can say that, if you 
leave these war profiteers more than 20 per cent exempt from 
any war-profits tax? . 

But I am not going to discuss that question at this time. I 
was tempted a little bit aside from what should be the course 
of my argument here to-day. 

I say that such taxes would not discourage industry. When 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] or the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopae] or the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srmrrons] talks to this body about not disturbing 
business just do a little thinking on your own account. They 
have tiptoed up to this war-profits tax. The war-profits tax 
proposed in this bill averages approximately 27 per cent. They 
were afraid business would be disturbed if they did not leave 
untaxed 72} per cent of war profits on top of their normal 
profits. : 

I say taking 80 per cent of war profits would not discourage 
business. It is so with surplus incomes. Mind you, we are 
talking about surplus incomes. It is a little hard to see how 
any tax levied upon individual incomes in excess of $50,000 a 
year or more will injure any industry. 

Now, Mr. President, with these preliminary observations I 
wish briefly to review the experience of this country in financ- 
ing other wars. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think it is very clear to me and those 
who have not had the opportunity to study closely the bill just 
what percentage of war profits the Senate committee bill takes. 
It has been stated by the Senator, I think, at about 27 per cent. 
Other Senators have stated it at 44 per cent. Can the Senator 
just make that clear to those who have not had the opportunity 
of studying the question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will just remember, we are 
now on the income-tax provisions of the bill, and when we come 
to the war-profits tax provision of the bill I am going to tax the 
patience of the Senate for a very thorough discussion of that 
proposition. If I may move along now with my discussion of 
the income-tax features of the bill, after completing what I 
want to lay before the Senate and put in the Rxconp as to what 
our experience in war is, I would prefer to defer answering 
that question to another time. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a question? The Senator 
suggested a few moments ago that he was going to call attention 
to a few statements of publicists. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am coming to that immediately. 

Mr. KING. I am very anxious to get those views, 

Mr. LA FOLLETT®. I come now to lay before the Senate the 
experience of the United States in war financing, in connection 
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with which I quote from these economists. It is very instruc- 
tive, Mr. President. 
EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED STATES IN WAR FINANCING. 

The conditions existing during the Revolutionary War, the 
unstable Government and-its lack of credit, makes the experi- 
-ence of that period in raising war revenue of little use to us 
now. 

WAR OF 1812. 

The War of 1812, however, has for us a very practical lesson. 
In that war, out of a total of $70,000,000 extraordinary ex- 
penditure caused by the war nearly 10 per cent was financed 
by taxation. The result of trying to finance the war with this 
proportion between taxation and borrowing was a failure com- 
plete and decisive. The Government’s liabilities increased with 
no corresponding increase in revenue to meet them. ‘The cur- 
rency was inflated. The cost of everything was greatly ad- 
vanced.’ Nothing but the increased taxes levied during the lat- 
ter period of the war saved the finances of the country from a 
complete breakdown. It would be the supreme of folly for us 
to act upon the assumption that our resources and credits now 
are so great that they will not show the strain of the awful 
load of the bonded debt to which it is proposed to subject 
them. The financial columns of any newspaper to-day will 
shew that the bonds of the allies, even the Anglo-French loan 
at 5 per cent, are only selling at 94, while the 5 per cent bonds 
of the United States Steel Corporation are selling at 104. Our 
own “ liberty-loan“ bonds can now be bought in the market at 
slightly below par. Let us not deceive ourselves into the be- 
lief that we can throw upon the market the many billions of 
additional bonds it is proposed to issue and maintain at par, 
except as they carry a high interest rate that our people ought 
never be taxed to pay. 

: THER MEXICAN WAR. 

Concerning the finances of the Mexican War, Prof. Bullock, 
in the article previously quoted, says: . 

By 1846, when the Mexican War began, the lesson of 1812 appears 
to have been forgotten; but the resources of the country had greatly 
increased, the war proved a comparatively small affair, which lasted 
less than two years and occasioned no strain upon our finances. With- 
out bike internal taxes the Government contrived to meet some 
$14,600,000 of war expenditures out of ordinary revenues while in- 
Ae Si net indebtedness of some $49,000,000. This time the loan 
poua ad worked well enough, yet its success was due not to its in- 

erent ERER br but to the short duration and comparatively triflin 
magnitude of the strain to which it was subjected. Under differen 
conditions there is no reason for supposing that it would have worked 
any better than it did in 1812. ; 

It will be observed that in the Mexican War about 22 per 
cent" was raised by taxation and the balance by borrowing. All 
economists, even the most conservative, with whose works I 
‘have any familiarity, and financial historians of that war as 
well, agree that the amount raised by taxation should be pro- 
portionately very much larger, and that nothing but the short 
duration of the war and its small aggregate cost prevented 
financial disaster following as a result of the policy pursued. 
(See Prof. H. C. Adams’s Public Debts; Prof. D. R. Dewey’s 
Financial History of the United States; Prof. Bullock in the 
article Financing the War, in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, May, 1917.) 

CIVIL Wan. 

Of the financing of the Civil War, Prof. Dewey, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, than whom there is no better 
authority in the world, says: 

The weakest element in the financiering of the Civil War was the 
delay in applying effective taxation. * P. 

It is easy after the war to blame the Government for its procrasti- 
nation and lack of vigor in laying taxes, but in 1861 and in the early 
art of 1862 the way did not appear clear. The blunder of delay was 
— in part to the fact that a new turiff had just been enacted. 

To-day the way is clear. The necessity is apparent. We 
have no new tariff now from which to expect large income. 
Delay to provide for adequate taxation now would not be a 
blunder. It would be something worse. In the Civil War also 
the war-profits tax was unknown and the income tax was not 
resorted to for some time. When the income tax was resorted 
to it yielded little revenue during the war period. The rate 
never exceeded 10 per cent, and that was upon incomes in excess 
of $5,000. In 1863 about $2,000,000 was raised from that 
source; in 1864 about $20,000,000; in 1865 about $32,000,000. 
The heaviest receipts from the income tax was in 1866-67, after 
the war, when $72,000,000 and $76,000,000, respectively, was 
raised from this source. In 1872 the law was repealed. (See 
Dewey, Financial History of the United States, p. 305.) 

Nothing but a complete change of the financial policy of the 
Government in the second year of the war saved the finances 
of the Nation from collapse and prevented the success of the 
Confederacy. The financial policy during the first two years 
of the war was to use credit as far as possible and assist it by 


taxation so far as necessary. In 1868 the policy was changed. 
More than one-third of all expenditures was derived from taxa- 
tion during the years 1864 and 1865. At least you can say that 
the policy was modified. Secretary Chase realized that they 
were rushing every financial business to destruction so far as 
po Government was concerned if that policy were longer pur- 
sued. i } 

And this was done as we have seen, with no assistance from a 
war-profits tax and with little aid from an income tax. In 1868 
Secretary Chase had become convinced of the unsoundness of 
the theory upon which it had been attempted to finance the war. 
He had learned by bitter experience that credit should be used 
to assist taxation instead of placing the principal reliance upon 
credit. It is to be said also that Congress, and particularly the 
people, were demanding higher taxation and less borrowing. 
Accordingly, we find Secretary Chase, in his annual report in 
1866 (House Executive Document, vol. 6, No. 8, pp. 10 and 12, 
88th Cong., Ist sess.) saying that: 

To check the increase of debt must be in our circumstances a com- 
manding object of patriotic solicitude. 

That sentiment, I think, should particularly commend itself. 
to us to-day. And in the report the Secretary says: 


These statements (referring to estimates) illustrate the great im- 
portance of providing, beyond all contingency, for ordinary expenditures 
and interest on debt, and for the largest possible amount of-extraordi- 
nary expenditures by taxation, in proportion to the amount raised above 
the necessary sums for ordinary demands will mean the diminution of 
debt, the diminution of interest, and the improvement of credit, It is 
hardly too much—perhaps hardly enough—to say that every dollar 
raised for extraordinary expenditures or reduction of debt is worth two 
in the increased value of national securities and increased facilities for 
the negotiation of indispensable loans, 

Prof. H. C. Adams, in his work entitled“ Public Debts,” in 
connection with tables published showing the receipts during 
the Civil War period from taxation and from loans, says: 

The criticism which they offer makes its appearance when one asks 
what would probably have been the financial consequences could the 
receipts trom internal revenue have been moved ahead two years. pap 
pose, for example, that Secretary Chase could have received from this 
source $110,000,000 in 1862, $210,000,000 in 1863, and $311,000,000 in 
1864; what a change would it have produced upon the course of fluan- 
clal administration? Its moral effect upon the South. working especially 
through her European sympathizers, would have brought the war to a 
more Be gang? termination, the credit of the Government could not have 
suffered as it did, while the advocates of legal-tender money would have 
been deprived of the argument of necessity. 

Again, he says: 

The administration that shrinks from a levy of taxes, lest the war 
spirit be chilled, shows either a doubtful cause or a weak-kneed Cabinet, 

And again, Dr. Adams says: 


And, lastly, it is a truth worth remembering that democratic peoples 
are willing to go all lengths with a government which takes them into 
its confidence. It is assumed that the purpose of the war is approved, 
otherwise there is no apology for undertaking it. 

Prof. Bullock and Prof. Adams and all the other authorities 
I have quoted are extremely conservative economists, None 
of them advocate raising by taxation alone the revenues for a 
war. But they, in common with all authorities, condemn the 
unsound financing of the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and 
the Civil War, because enough revenue was not raised by taxa- 
tion and too much was raised by loans. 

I know of no war in the world’s history where it has ever 
been charged, much less established, that too much of its cost 
was raised by taxation and too little by borrowing. Fortu- 
nately, we escaped in the War of 1812 and the Mexican War 
from the disastrous financial policy pursued, and in the Civil 
War we modified that policy in time, but barely in time, to 
save the Nation. We did not save the people of this country 
and this Government from untold financial difficulties, from 
untold sufferings and embarrasgments and unnecessary burdens, 
for a generation of time because of having followed in the Civil 
War that wrongful policy. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Ido. 

Mr. REED. Referring to a statement just made by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that it is claimed that further taxation of 
war profits may chill the ardor of the war, the enthusiasm for 
the war, I ask how long does the Senator think it would take 
us to win the war with Germany if we had to do it with gentle- 
men whose ardor would be chilled if they did not make great 
profits out of the war? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Well, Mr. President, I do not think the 
war would end for several years, to say the least, and when it 
did end, if we had to depend upon those gentlemen, it would end 
to our everlasting mortification, humiliation, and shame. J 

But, sir, standing as we are now on. the threshold of the 
greatest, most expensive, and most difficult war that any vation 
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ever undertook, we can not afford to repeat those mistakes, It 
would be blind folly for us not to profit by the lessons taught us 
by our other wars to which I have referred. noe 

The Civil War debt reached its highest point in September, 
1865, and the net debt then amounted to substantially two and 
three-quarter billion dollars. We can get some idea of the 
character of the debt we are so rapidly saddling upon the 
country these days when we compare it with what had been 
heretofore regarded as the enormous debt of the Civil War. 
We can get some idea also of the mortgage that is being put 
upon the future of the people of this country by the debt we 
are now contracting when we remember that after all the 
principal and interest paid upon our Civil War debt during 
all these years we had left a debt of about a billion dollurs 
when we entered upon this present war. Yet the Civil War 
debt was so small in comparison to the debts we are now 
contracting that an item of that amount might almost get lost 
in the war bills we are now daily considering, Nothing but 
the great wealth of our undeveloped resources enabled us to 
recover even to that extent from the disastrous financiering 
of the Civil War. We can not hope for the same relative 
development after the present war that we enjoyed following 
the Civil War. Moreover, the debts which we will contract for 
this war, if the bonding plans of the majority of the committee 
are adopted, will be so great as to lay upon us enormous tax 
burdens to provide for the interest charge and a sinking fund. 

A mistake now may well be fatal. It will certainly cost us 
untold millions of dollars and thousands upon thousands of lives 
by unnecessarily prolonging the war. 

Mr, President, in this great cataclysm of destruction, when 
thrones are tottering and cabinets changing almost daily be- 
eause they do not represent the popular will; when the cry 
of the distressed and suffering masses is being heard round 
the world; when. Governments are answering with bullets the 
demands of their people for bread; when the people everywhere 
are asking for peace while their Governments are demanding 
war; when our own Government is raising by draft a million 
men, taken from civil life, eighty-five out of every hundred of 
whom are protesting against being forced into the Army, I sub- 
mit, Senators, that this is not a time to adopt a weak, halting, 
and unjust financial policy for the conduct of the war. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

The War with Spain in 1898, like our War with Mexico, was of 
comparatively short duration and made but a slight demand 
upon the resources of the country, either in men or money, I 
am not aware that any exact statement of the cost of the Spanish 
War has ever been published. It is not possible to determine 
how much of the increased cost of the Army and Navy during 
the few months that hostilities lasted was caused by the war 
and how much was caused by the increase in the cost of both the 
Army and Navy which resulted from the process of upbuilding 
which had commenced before the war. The figures given by 
Prof. Dewey in his “ Financial History of the United States,” 
pages 466-467, and by Prof. Bullock in his article in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economies, previously referred to, make it prob- 
able that 50 per cent or more of the cost of the war was met by 
taxation. It is certain at any rate that the Government under 
President McKinley, profiting by our disastrous experiences in 
financing previous wars, entered at once upon a vigorous policy 
of taxation, with the result that one hundred millions of addi- 
tional revenue was quickly added by taxation to the income of 
the Goyernment, while a $200,000,000 bond issue at 3 per cent 
was almost immediately subscribed sevenfold. Over 820,000 
bids, aggregating $1,400,000,000 for this $200,000,000 of 3 per 
cent bonds issued by the Government at that time were sent in 
by the people. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Wisconsin pardon me an interruption? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. = 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Spanish-American War, so 
called, was financed by a system of taxation that was neither 
burdensome nor annoying, but those in authority resolved upon 
that course firmly at the beginning. Mr. Dingley, who was at 
the head of the Ways and Means Committee of the other House, 
would listen to nothing else, and there was not a discordant 
note from the White House to Congress regarding the policy 
that this Government should pursue at that time, and at the 
close of the war, be it said to the everlasting credit of the admin- 
istration of Mr. McKinley, the Government had more money to 
3 credit than it had at the beginning. We paid as we went 
Along. a 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator very much for 
contributing that suggestion out of his experience. I remember 


that he was in a position at that time to know personally the 
LY——394 


gerana of matters that were connected with the financing of 
t war. Siig or 

I merely repeat that over 320,000 bids, aggregating $1,400,000 

for those $200,000,000 of 8 per cent bonds were sent in by the 
people. Was not that a most extraordinary response? I do- 
not want to try the patience of Senators who may not agree 
with me on some of the great issues of this time, but I do appeal 
to you, one and all, to consider the possibility of mistaking 
conditions and of the importance of so dealing with legislation 
here as to get the best response from the public for the pressing 
needs of the Government in this hour of its trial. 
I say, sir, that we would do well to inquire why, with our 
vastly increased wealth and population, the $2,000,000,000 of 
bonds at he rate of 3} per cent, exempt from taxation, which 
were put pon the market by the Secretary of the Treasury 
were so slow in winning public support. Why, in fact, did it 
actually require a nation-wide speaking campaign, with appeals 
from the hustings, the pulpits, and by speakers in the theaters 
between acts and at the picture shows between reels, to sell 
these bonds? It behooves us to know why that was necessary. 
Why was a concerted newspaper campaign and advertisements in 
the street cars and in the retail stores of the country resorted to, 
representing Uncle Sam in lurid colors crying aloud for help? 
And finally why was the iron hand, covered, it may be, by the vel- 
vet glove, but none the less the iron hand, felt by the Government 
clerk, by the bank customer, and the employee of every large 
employer of labor, gently but very, very firmly applying the 
pressure to contribute to the so-called “liberty loan“? 

Concerning the financing of the Spanish War, Prof. Bullock 
says: 

In the 3 War for the first time in its history the United States 
followed the correct theory of 3 financiering. * * The 
war was of such limited scope and duration that the older theories of 
Gallatin and Chase could have been followed without causing disaster. 
But the sounder policy which actually prevailed bas established a safer 
and better precedent which should be followed in the present at 


emergency. It can not be doubted that, in the words of Prof. Adams, 
“An adequate policy for the management of war finances is— 


Now, listen— 
ax pees assisted by credits rather than a credit policy assisted by 
es. i 


Such then is the conclusion to which we are conducted by all 
our experience in war financiering. In the language of Secre- 
tary Chase, when he finally found by bitter experience that his 
policy of borrowing meant ruin to the country 

We must collect the largest possible amount of extraordinary ex- 
penditures [caused by the war] by taxation. 
~ The rule to determine what is the largest possible amount is 
plain, though its application may not always be easy. We should 
not tax high enough to cripple industry or impede production. 
Everyone must accept that. The reason that we should stop at 
that point is not because of any rights that an individual or 
corporation may have to a certain income or return on invest- 
ment but simply because it is wisdom on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to leave enough so that the processes of production may 
continue uninterrupted in order that new taxes for the Govern- 
ment may be produced. This is the iron law of necessity in 
war time. It is the law that is applied to men; let it also be 
applied to money. 

We are counseled by the highest economic authority, we are 
admonished by all history, we are commanded by every consider- 
ation of justice to the American boys who are marked for 
slaughter, to the American homes already in the shadow of 
death, to declare here and now by our votes on this record 
that the wealth of this country will be taken as mercilessly 
through the power of taxation as men are taken by force of the 
draft. 

Before passing from this phase of the discussion I wish briefly 
to call attention to the experience of Great Britain in war 
finance, both in the present and in previous wars. i 

EXPERIENCE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT-IN WAR FINANCE. 

I have had tables prepared from official reports showing the 
expenditures of the British Government made during its wars 
in recent years, and the amount of such expenditure raised by 
taxation and the amount raised by borrowing. 

NAPOLEONIC WARS. 

These figures show that the Napoleonic Wars cost the English 
Government £831,446,449. Of this amount there was raised by 
taxation £891,148,370. In other words, a little more than 47 
per cent of the war expenditures were raised by taxation, and a 
little less than 53 per cent was raised by borrowing. 

CRIMEAN WAR. 


In the Crimean War, according to the statement of Sir George 
Lewis, chancellor, on February 13, 1857. there was expended 


as the cost of that war £76,298,000, of which 440,000,000 were 
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raised by taxation—that is, 52 per cent was supplied by tax- 
ation, as against 48 per cent by borrowing. It is fair to say that 
the Economist (London) of February 24, 1917—one of the Jead- 
ing financial journals of England—states that a little more than 
47 per cent of the cost of the Napoleonic as well as the Crimean 
War was raised by taxation, but I give the official figures, 


BOER WAR. 


The Boer War, according to the statement of the chancellor, 
April 23, 1903, cost £217,000,000, of which £67,500,000 were 
raised by taxation and the balance by loans. In other words, 
31 per cent was raised by taxation and 69 per cent by loans, 
Great Britain has not been able during the present war to main- 
tain the high percentages of war costs paid by taxation which 
she maintained in the Napoleonic and Crimean Wars. She has, 
however, raised a very substantial proportion of her war costs 
by taxation, even including the early months of the war and 
before her taxation machinery could be fairly put in operation 
for war purposes. 

The British Government, according to the Economist of April 
7, 1917, had from the commencement of the present war up to 
the close of March 31, 1917, raised by taxation £1,081,953,000, 
She had borrowed during the same period £3,195,053,000. She 
has, therefore, raised something about 26 per cent of her ex- 
penses by taxation. In these expenses also are included her 
loans to her allies. Eliminate these and the proportion of her 
taxation to her borrowings is much larger. The estimate for the 
ensuing year made by the chancellor of the exchequer pro- 
vides for the raising by taxation of a still larger proportion of 
the estimated expenditures. The estimates provide 638.600.000 
to be raised by taxation, as against the total £1,651,000,000 to 
be raised by borrowing, But even this proportion of taxation 
and borrowing is far too small to suit the mass of the British 
people and to suit the economic authorities of Great Britain. 
In Great Britain, as here, wealth is all powerful and is driving 
hard there, as it is here, to finance the war by big bond issues 
and as little as possible by taxation. 

On this subject the Economist of March 8, 1917, says: 


As we pointed out a week , the proportion of the war's cost that 
we are now paying by taxes is a rather pitiful figure Jn comparison 
with the 47 per cent of war cost that our fathers paid in taxes in the 
Napoleonic and Crimean Wars. Taxation is much more easily and bene- 
ficially raised in war than in peace, and the extent to which we are 
financing this war by loan is increasing the cost of it and making its 
consequences a problem of growing difficulty. 

And again, in its issue of May 12, 1917, the Economist says: 

When the change of Government came last December we hoped that 
a mee ease in finance would make a more urgent call on the country’s 
pocket. . 

This paper is speaking for the good of the British nation. 
It does not seem to be altogether, as some financial journals are, 
a publication in the interest of those who inyest in bonds. 

The Economist says: 

Mr. Bonar Law made an appeal, the result of which astonished 
the world, for a loan. As a tax gatherer he has fallen ae be- 

the low standard set by the late coalition. It at least had the 
excuse that too great haste in these matters sometimes misses its 
mark. Mr. Bonar Law has not. He has behind him another year of 
growing expenditure, of continued private extravagance which is wast- 
ng the country’s resources, of evidence that the country is more than 
ever determined to go on with the war until the right end of it is 
secured, of rising prices, and of consequent dissatisfaction among, the 
working classes, which sometimes has results which do not help to 
55 (against “high 8 90 that the inequities of 
nother argumen es) says e ſultles o 
the income tax are such that it can not be raised without inflicting 
pa opener. te We quite ree. These inequities are already in- 
cting t rdship. All the more reason for removing them at 
once, and then doing fuller justice to the powers of this tax in provid- 
money for the war and stopping wasteful spending. 
ere is thus a great chance for the House of Commons to reinstate 
itself in public opinion by coming forward to do its old constitutional 
duty as guardian of the monetary interests of the people. 

We should profit by the mistakes of Great Britain. We should 
not repeat them. 

The people of this country have a right to expect that the 
Congress of the United States will discharge the same constitu- 
tional duty which rests upon it. 


WHAT THE MAJORITY CLAIM FOR THE BILL, 


Turn now to the bill before us and see how it proposes to 
meet the most stupendous financial problem ever presented for 
solution to any body of men. Assume for the purpose of the 
present argument—but for that purpose only—that it will do 
all that is claimed for it and raise $2,006,970,000. To that 
amount may be added the $1,333.500,000 estimated receipts for 
the current year under existing law, or a total of $3,347,470,000 
raised and to be raised by taxation. 

What are the obligations we must meet, so far as we are now 
advised during the ensuing year? We have in the first place 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury of $10,735,807,000 
of current expenses. We have a bond issue already provided 
for of $5,000,000,000, Of this amount $2,000,000,000 has been 


sold, but all of $5,000,000,000 must be raised this year. We have 
an additional amount estimated in the minority report of $4,000,- 
000,000, Since the minority report was issued unofficial notice 
has been received from the Secretary of the Treasury that he 
would ask of this Congress a new bond issue of $4,000,000,000. 
This makes, therefore, a total of $19,735,807,000, which we know 
must be obtained from the people of this country during the 
year. How much more will be called for no one can now esti- 
mate, but we do know that the amount I have just stated is the 
minimum. In other words, this bill provides for meeting by 
taxation less‘than 17 per cent of the minimum amount of money 
to be collected from the people of this country this year. 

Is it necessary to go further in this discussion in order to make 
it apparent that this bill must be so modified as to raise vastly 
more revenue? Unless all our own experience is to be disre- 
garded as well as that of every other nation which ever con- 
ducted a great war, this bill should be amended so as to provide 
for raising by taxation at least a billion and a half more money 
for the current fiscal year. 

I am aware, of course, that a considerable portion of our bond 
issues are to be used in making loans to the entente allies and 
that it is expected some portion of such loans will be repaid. 
They may and they may not be repaid. I suppose no one will 
contend that loans made on the responsibility of Serbia, Bel- 
gium, Montenegro, or Roumania are good business investments. 
Russia is in the throes of a revolution, and Italy, if reports are 
correct, is on the eve of one. The borrowing of the British 
Government up to the 31st of March exceeded by 89,000,000, 000 
the estimated annual income of her people. France up to the 
same date had borrowed $11.000,000.000, while the income of her 
people is estimated at only $6,000,000,000. 

In this connection I desire to read a resolution as reported 
in the Cotton Factory Times of Manchester, England, of July 
13 last, purporting to have been adopted by the first military 
branch of the Workmen's and Soldiers’ Council formed in that 
country. Representatives from eight battalions of the English 
Army were present at the meeting, according to the report, at 
which the following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That the issue of paper money and the paying for the war 
by means of the exchequer bills, loans, and other devices is essentially 
unsound and almost dishonest. It means that the young men are 
asked not only to pay the blood price but also the money price. 

A further paragraph of these resolutions demanded— 


That some of the suffocating influence of the defense of the realm 
acts and the censorship be removed. Some men at this meeting are 
in doubt whether they can be put into prison or even shot for voting 
these resolutions. 

The Economist (London), which is no more to be accused of 
being an alarmist than is the Wall Street Journal, in its issue 
of April 7 last, referring to the evident timidity of the govern- 
ment in levying sufficiently high taxes, said: 

It is no mere academic pedantry that makes us question this feature 
of our war finance, It has a practical bearing, not only on after-war 

roblems, when the taxation that our t war debt will involve will 

an awkward bone of party contention, but on the smooth working 
of our industrial machinery during the war, The Barrow strike is a 
lamentable incident. It is easy to accuse the strikers of lack of 
perone Their patriotism, like everybody else's, is what it has 

n made by the conditions under which they have lived and seen 
other people living. And if these accusations are to be made, there 
are some items in the report of the comptroller and auditor general 
of the army appropriation account which show that it is not only 
among the working classes, whose education and lot by no means 
tended to foster patriotism, that this quality bas in some cases been 
lacking. There have also been a few contractors whose zeal for their 
country was blurred by other considerations. Industria! unrest is cer- 
tainly helped by a system of war finance which leaves the comfort of 
the well-to-do practically unimpaired, while it calls for great sacrifices 
in the shape of long bours of hard work often under very trying con- 
ditions, on the part of those who do the dull, dirty, and uninteresting 
part of the tasks that are essential to victory. If the cost of the war 
were met by taxation imposing real sacrifice even on the richest, the 
sense of injustice, which is at the bottom of so much of what is mis- 
taken for lack of patriotism among the workers, would certainly be 
sensibly modified, and so would strengthen a serlous weakness in our 
armor. 

Mr. President, I pause just long enough to read a letter. that 
came in my mail, and which was put into my hands as I was 
coming to the Senate floor. I have only glanced it over hastily, 
I have not been able to read it in its entirety. I believe it con- 
tains matter which it is important to lay before the Senate. I 
think that if considered as it ought to be considered by the Sena- 
tors on this floor it will be helpful to us in dealing with the 
problems the responsibility of which belong to the Senate for the 
time being. 

I am not authorized to state the name of the writer of this 


letter. 
Aveusr 15, 1917. 
8 tors Rogert M. LA ForlLnrrn and WILLIAM J. STONE, 
e Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran Senators: 1 beg your pardon for intruding upon your 
limited time and taxed energies, but your very valuable efforts in behalf 
of peace in the midst of a war-crazed Congress and my passionate desire 
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to see the world once more sane and above all to see own native land 
saved from a deluge of blood and a 1 revolution impels me to 
write and petition you. I am a plain citizen, am of the wor c 
J live and move and have my living among them. I know how and what 
they think ; I know their struggle for existence. I am a miner, a member 
of the United Mine Workers of America. I live in one of the test 
bituminous . in the United States. Let me vou 
how my associates feel about this whole program of war and economic 
plunder that Congress has fastened upen us and permits to be per- 
trated against us. I do not care what the kept mistress of the press 
Palsely says in her desire to paint a rosy picture for the ers of an 
industrial oligarchy; I do not care what some of our false labor leaders 
say who claim they have safely delivered us into the hands of industrial 
brigands ; I tell you the common people whom I know are o to 
war. The Mr. Average Man has been bullied into silence. He has had 
no chance to speak. know; I am one of them. Let me tell you some- 
thing solemn, and remember when I you are listening to many, 
many thousands, for I speak what I know they feel but do not speak— 
ous but some day they will ak it, not in words but in actions, and 
hen woe be unto those who have plundered and deceived, and this is 
what I want to say: For the sake of our fair land, its peace and pros- 
perity, work with all your might for a speedy European peace and for 
an immediate reduction in the cost of living. 

The people have never been able to see why our sons should be 
slaughtered on the battle fields of Europe, except to financially and 
economically strengthen the house of Morgan. , yes; millions of 
“ patriotic” arguments are submitted in justification, but 1 tell you 
we are not convinced. Our heart is not in this war, and it never will 
be. They may draft and imprison slackers, but that does not change 
our minds. You Senators kuow your own selves, in your own bitter 
experience, what the intrenched, privileged powes can do 
to suppress and vilify a man who stands against Salt gape of war 
maduess for commercial supremacy. If you know, en how heavy 
must be the hand on us who have little protection. That is why the 
propie are not being heard from; they feel that they dare not speak. 

ut if you will speak the people will be with you, and if you do not 
speak and a remedy is not found, and that soon, God pity this country. 

emember, also, we of the people who work in mine, she. and fac- 
tory, we are feeling more and more this awful cost of existence. You 
men of Congress have pretty good salaries; you appoint committees to 
investigate; you report; yes, you even pass some laws—but then 
what? I will tell you. The cost of living still goes up. You Congress- 
men had better act—act now—not next winter or spring, but now. I 
know how the people feel. They are not in a mood to stand the pres- 
sure much longer. Dear Senators, do not misunderstand my letter. I 
am not writing a threat. I shall not be responsible for what will 
happen when fathers and mothers are sorrowed for sacrificing their 
sons In a war to which they are op and, in addition, are driven to 
destitution by food speculators ani mblers while the great corpora- 
tona pie up their unprecedented dividends and the rich revel in their 
uxuries. 

In conclusion let me say I am not authorized by anyone to write 
these things to you. I am voluntarily speaking the voice of my class, 
28 8 a mind full of anxiety and with a body worn with the struggle 
of existence. 


Mr. President, I have read that letter with the hope that 
whatever any Senator may think about the sentiment expressed 
in it regarding the war it will be weighed as one of the facts of 
our environment. It is an intelligent and a sincere letter. I 
state what I believe when I say that I think it represents the 
views of a great many millions of people in this country. I 
only bring it to the attention of the Senate at this time in the 
hope that in dealing with this bill you will have consideration 
for the class of American people represented by the writer of 
this letter. 

It behooves this Congress, Mr. President, to deal in these 
times with even-handed justice by the poor and the rich, How 
the rich shirk and grind not only in times of peace but in times 
of war, while they prate of patriotism and national honor and 
democracy! Do not forget that. They are now the loudest ad- 
vocates of democracy between the two oceans. They who have 
been serving special interests for from 18 to 20 years, under- 
mining and destroying the democracy of this country, have be- 
come the apostles of democracy. 

Once in a while you get a bit of evidence on that. I picked 
up the Post this morning—the Washington Post. It is not often 
you can quote the Washington Post against any of that ilk, but 
here is an editorial in the Washington Post. I do not know 
whether it was written by a citizen of Great Britain. Some of 
the editorial positions in this fair country of ours are filled 
not by citizens of the United States but by citizens of Great 
Britain, as they were before we got into this war, and that fact 
helped a little to get us in. Just now we have Lord Northcliffe 
here taking care of the newspaper situation and endeavoring 
to mold publie opinion favorable to England. Here is the 
editorial in the Washington Post to-day. The editorial is double- 
columned. It is entitled “The protection of ships.“ I read a 
paragraph or two: 

THE PROTECTION OF SHIPS. 


Great surprise has been expressed 11 many readers of the Post in 
regard to the statement by this journal that pe, kg to use 
protective dev&ces which the Government has found to be effective 
against torpedo attacks, and that no law exists which can compel ship- 
owners to protect thelr ships. It appears to have 


been 
ression that shipowners would be only too glad te adopt method 
Which would 2 their vessels. 1 s pene 
That impression must have prevailed in the mind of some- 
body who had not studied the shipowners. The shipowner in the 
generations that have gone by, like so many other individuals 


a popular im- 


and organizations of wealth, has in the main shown an utter 
disregard for the safety of his vessel and the safety of the men 
who sail his vessel. The bottom of the ocean is bedded with 
hulls that have been sent to sea to be sunk in order that greed 
might collect the insurance. Sir, if any evidence of that fact 
needs to be offered, turn to the criminal statutes of every mari- 
time nation of the earth and you find it has been regarded as 
necessary to write a law into the statute books to punish as a 
crime the sending of vessels with seamen on board to be sunk 
for the insurance. In London there stands a statue reared to 
the memory of a member of the British Parliament who devoted 
his life to trying to correct the great evil that the unscrupulous 
shipowners were guilty of toward those who sailed their ves- 
sels. Kipling, in one of his great poems, has in immortal verse 
embalmed the meanness and the greed of the shipowner. It is 
pretty rare indeed to find Senators standing on this floor utter- 
ing one word of criticism of these long-existing wrongs. A little 
outbreak here and there on the part of labor seeking to get just 
a bit more for the family will inspire the introduction of a bill 
or an amendment to jail the strikers or to authorize resort to 
armed soldiers to deal with them, but down through the centuries 
the wrongs that wealth and power have imposed upon the great 
masses of humanity have too often passed unchallenged in any 
legislative body. 


It appears to have been a popular 88 that shipowners would 
be only too gaa to adopt any method which would save their vessels. 

The fact is, however, that shipowners have refused to go to the ex- 
pense of fitting their vessels th torpedo-resisting devices, although 
the Government has called their attention to these devices and to 
methods of stowing cargo which would help to keep vessels afloat even 
if struck by to oes. Because these devices and methods cost money, 
the shipowners will not adopt them. They are obtaining fairly cheap 
war insurance from the Government, and as they are seeking profit 
and not the welfare of the United States or the allied governments the 
do not care whether their vessels sink or survive. ff the ships sin 
they collect insurance; if they reach port the owners rea 
in the shape of freight rates. The death of crews and the loss of 
materials badly needed by the allies mean nothing to the shipowners. 

The United States can not afford to permit this state of affairs to 
continue. Shipowners must be forced to do their share toward win- 
ing the war. 

Ah, Mr. President, all aggregations of capital, all receivers of 
great surplus incomes, must be compelled. They will not volun- 
teer. Hundreds of thousands of men have volunteered to go 
into the Regular Army. Wealth has not volunteered anywhere 
to speak of. 

Oh, somebody may say that they have come down here to 
Washington, the heads of all these great business institutions, 
and are giving their services free to the Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. LA FULLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will yield, I should like to 
hear him upon a proposition as to curbing this tendency on the 
part of shipowners by providing that no ship shall sail from a 
port of the United States that is insured for more than three- 
fourths its value. Would that not have a tendency to curb the 
evil which the Senator so graphically describes? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that would help some. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. They can do it now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is it a law? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. No; but they could administer it that way. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not looked into this matter of 
insurance. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the statement the Senator has made con- 
cerning the sinking of ships has the facts to support it, it is an 
alarming condition. 

Mr.-LA FOLL E. I have not made the statement; I have 
just read from the Washington Post. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I believe a remedy of that kind would take 
away the incentive to the shipowners to sink ships, and that 
it would be of great value in preserving life and property. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But at the time the seamen’s act was 
pending before the Senate I pointed out many times this special 
and particular evil, this damning crime on the part of ship- 
owners, together with the other wrongs that they were im- 
posing upon the sailors; and, Mr. President, I want to remind the 
Senate that there were not very many men rising here volun- 
teering suggestions as to how those wrongs involving human 
life could be corrected. I am glad that war even may arouse 
such interest in bringing these wrongdoers to book that there 
may be some prospect of getting legislation bearing upon this 
subject. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In this connection, may I ask the Senator 
if he has any knowledge as to whether the Government, knowing 
the fact that ships are being sent out and sunk without protec- 
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tion, is insuring them with the people’s money at their full 
value. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I must say that I just saw the editorial 
this morning. While it did not greatly surprise me, I have not 
had any opportunity after reading it to make any inquiry as 
to the facts. I put it before the Senate, and Senators who are 
interested can pursue the facts. 

Mr. President, I resume the current of my discussion. 

Even the strongest of the entente allies, England and France, 
will be in no position to repay loans for a long time, and if this 
war should still last for several years, what political- trans- 
formations may occur in any country in Europe no one can 

~ foretell. 

A man's patriotism is indeed what it has been made by the 
conditions under which he has lived and seen other people live, 
just as stated by the London Economist; and I quote those 
words from the London Economist. Too many people, for 
the comfort of the ruling classes in the warring countries of 
Europe, are asking to-day why they should give their all to 
the Government from which they have received so little, while 
the favored classes pass through the furnace of war un- 
seathed. All that can be said to a certainty is that no man 
ean tell when, if at all, we will receive back the billions of 
dollars we are loaning and are about to loan to the Governments 
of Europe. We may sometime get it all; we may never get more 
than a part; and its collection may be made at the cost of another 
war, for the wealth of this country would have power to pro- 
duce another war if they had the interest to impel them to do it. 
But this we do know, that the money to make these loans 
must be collected from our people at the present time. And we 
know also that as n means of helping to meet the emergencies 
of the present war the securities we are receiving can aid us 
little if at all. 

If the billions of our people’s money which we are now smil- 
ingly tossing into the furnace of the European war were all we 
had to consider, the question would not be so serious. But if 
this war should last another year or two years, think what it will 
mean to the financial resources of this country. Remember that 
we have not yet burned up a single dollar’s worth of powder; we 
have not yet exploded a single shell, the cost of some of which 
exceed the annual incor of the average man. If this war shall 
last for another fiscal year, our expenditures will not be counted 
in the billions merely but in tens of billions. We will have to 
reckon with an expenditure of probably thirty or forty billion 
dollars for the sycceeding fiscal year, if this war continues. 
Do you know what that means? That is a sixth of the total 
wealth of the United States. It is not improbable that the 
entire income of all the people of the country, estimated at 
$38,000,000,000, will not equal the money cost of the second year 
of this war. We must face these facts and realize the true 
situation in the framing of this bill and lay firm the foundation 
of our financial policy by an adequate and just system of taxa- 
tion at the 

That brings me to discuss some of the features of this bill. 


THE CONSUMPTION TAXES. 


Omitting the Virgin Island products, referred to in Title X 
of the bill, and which is estimated to produce only $20,000 in 
reyenue, Titles V to XI of this bill embrace a class of taxes 
which we have described as consumption taxes. These taxes 
are summarized in the minority report and include taxes upon 
transportation, upon freight or passenger service, upon tele- 
phone and telegraph messages, upon automobiles, motorcycles 
and boats, upon admissions to places of entertainment or 
amusement, stamp taxes, an excise tax upon tea, coffee, sugar, 
and cocoa. This last-mentioned tax is to be levied upon the 
articles already produced or imported, as well as upon those 
to be produced or imported. There are also taxes upon letters, 
increasing letter postage and the postal rates on second-class 
matter, and an additional tax upon publishers. There is also 
a tax upon medicines and various other articles consumed and 
used in the homes of the country. 

All of the taxes under this head will, if the estimate of the 
majority of the committee is correct, yield something in excess 
of $400,000,000 in taxes. In the minority report we state briefly 
our reasons for omitting these taxes. While some of these taxes 
could more nearly be defended than others, the minority of the 
committee proposes to amit them all. As I shall presently 
show, we can raise more than $1,500,000,000 on incomes in ex- 
cess of that provided for in the bill and not resort to this class 
of taxation at all. So long as this war can be paid for by re- 
course to surplus incomes and war profits without possible in- 
jury to productive enterprise and still leave to the possessors 
of such incomes and profits not only the comforts but the lux- 
uries of life, the necessaries of the poor should not be burdened 


by any additional tax whatever; and you can not justify such 
taxes. 4 


Taxes upon the necessaries of life are wrong in principle, 
Many of the articles taxed in this bill already pay a tax in the 
form of a tariff duty. They are largely articles the consump- 
tion of which is necessary to maintain the health and the well- 
being of the mass of people. Why stop with taxing tea, coffee, 
Sugar, and medicines of the poor man? Why not levy a tax 
upon every pound of flour and upon every peck of potatoes and 
upon every ounce of butter that he buys for his family? The 
principle is the same. I am aware that taxes of this sort have 
been resorted to in previous wars. They may have been re- 
sorted to in all wars, so far as I know. I am aware also that 
it has been the history of all wars that the burdens imposed 
both on life and property have been borne by the masses of the 
people, while the few have used them as a means of acquiring 
great fortunes, through which they have dominated the life of 
the country when peace was restored. 

You have but to call the roll of American millionaires to 
remember how many of them laid the foundation for their 
fortunes in the Civil War. Jay Gould and black Friday, Morgan 
and his unsavory munition contracts, which were the subject of 
a congressional investigation; Vanderbilt, the ship-purchasing 
agent of the Government, who purchased and sold to the Govern- 
ment condemned and worthless vessels, as tha result of which he 
made unnumbered millions of dollars—all will be readily 
recalled upon mere mention. Rockefeller, Carnegie, and many 
others laid the foundations of their great wealth in the neces- 
sities of the Government in the Civil War. That was not the 
patriotism we are commending so highly to-day, which leads 
a man to shoulder a gun and die in the front rank of battle. But 
they had cunning and sagacity, and the determination to grow 
rich out of the opportunities for profit which the war offered, 
while the great mass of the people were giving their property 
and their lives to defend and perpetuate our Government. 
The blackest page in all our history is that which tells this 
story of the great American fortunes made out of the Nation’s 
needs during the Civil War. But, Mr. President, we had hoped 
that a new day had dawned, that it would no longer be true 
that the few should profit and grow wealthy by war while the 
many bear all its burdens and make its supreme sacrifice. 

The fact that in previous wars taxes have always been laid 
upon the necessaries of the mass of people to support the wars 
is no more true than that in previous wars “ war profits” have 
not been taxed, nor have excessive incomes been heretofore 
made to pay anything like a due proportion of war taxes. The 
very fact that we are now able to segregate and bring under con- 
tribution for the purpose of taxation some portion of the profits 
made by the war, as well as the surplus incomes of the country 
which it is the Government’s principal business to protect, is 
the very reason why we can afford to relieve the great mass of 
the people from all direct taxes upon the necessaries of life 
they have heretofore been obliged to bear. I know of nothing 
more in keeping with the elevated purpose and lofty ideals for 
which it is claimed we are engaging in this war than to elimi- 
nate these consumption taxes from this bill. And I know of 
nothing that would more conclusively show that the controlling 
purposes and ideals in this war are heartless and sordid than by 
leaving these consumption taxes in this bill. Who will believe 
that we are waging a war for the oppressed in other countries 
while we are oppressing our own people with unnecessary and 
unjust taxation? 

It is only very little of the burden of the war that you can 
shift from the shoulders of the people to the wealth of the 
country by metheds of taxation. Something over $400,000.000 
can be so shifted by the changes in this bill we propose. It is 
not $406,350,000 alone, although that is something. It is an 
earnest of good faith. It helps keep the promise which has been 
made that private interests shall not be promoted or selfish ends 
attained by this war. 

Here is something that seems to be quite overlooked by. the 
majority of the committee in framing this bill. Again and again 
upon this floor during the discussion there has fallen from the 
lips of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Siuuoxs], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and others the suggestion 
that it is a highly proper thing in a war-revenue bill to so dis- 
tribute the taxes that all the people shall bear their share. Mr. 
President, before this revenue bill was conceived war had 
already laid a tax of 50 to 100 per cent upon every man, woman, 
and child in the higher cost of war prices for all the necessaries 
of life. The poor and moderately well to do are paying war 
taxes amounting to several times $400,000,000 every month in 
the increase of prices of everything they buy which has resulted 
from the war. It makes little difference to a man with an in- 


come of $25,000 or $50,000 a year or more whether the prices of 
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the necessaries of life are doubled or trebled, for but a small 
part of his income goes for the necessaries of life, But it is very 
different -vith the man whose annual income is $700, the average 
income of the wage earner, or the man with an income of $2,000 
or $3,000; it is different for them. i 

In either case his income is substantially, all expended 
for necessaries according to his station in life. Double 
what he must pay for his necessaries, with no corre- 
sponding increase in his earnings, whether wages or salary, 
and he can not meet his expenses, In most cases he was not 
able to buy more food or clothing before the war than was 
necessary for himself and his family according to his position 
in life; but if the prices of necessaries are doubled he can not 
buy enough of even the plainest food and clothing, pay the rent, 
and support his family in the station of life he occupied before. 
His whole manner of living is disorganized, his production de- 


creased, and the Government in consequence becomes the loser. 


Here is where the real financial burden of war rests. Here is 
where the individual is called on for real sacrifice. I am 
not talking sentimentality te Senators, but put it on the 
hard, cold basis of self-interest for the Government. It is 
at this point that the Government, not for philanthropic reasons 
but to keep unimpaired its own strength and yigor, must see 
to it that the burden is made as light as possible. 

That is precisely what the majority bill does not do. I know. 
of nothing that will more certainly destroy confidence in this 
war, in its aims and in its purposes, than to attempt to assess a 
large portion of the war cost upon those for whom the struggle 
is already too hard, while the possessors of surplus incomes and 
war profits escape by paying a tax so small as not to deprive 
them of a single luxury, much less a single comfort. 

While this bill proposes to raise $2,006,000,000, and while the 
taxes which the minority of the committee would strike out 
amount to 8406 350.000 only, anything which by increase of 
price you add to the burden of the man whose earnings are ex- 
hausted by excessive prices is just the crossing of the line where 
you begin to produce a condition under which the family is 
badly nourished; where you begin to undermine the national 
strength. From that standpoint alone you can not afford to do 
it when you have in your hands these great corporations, these 
holders of immense surplus incomes, to whom you can have re- 
course without impairing at all their capital, without touching 
their capital, by taking only a part—a minor part—of their in- 
come, leaving them more than they can possibly use, rather than 
add by one poor scruple to the burden under which the poor 
people of this country are already staggering in order to take 
eare of their families. a 

So long as there is an income to be found in the country so 
large that it yields to its possessor a surplus over and above 
what he needs for the comfort or even luxuries of life for him- 
self and family, I am in favor of taking such portion of that 
surplus income by taxation as the Government needs for war 
purposes, and if it needs it all I am in favor of taking it all be- 
fore we take une penny from the slender income of the man who 
receives only enough to provide himself and family with the 
bare necessaries of life. So long as a man can be found who is 
making “ war profits "—that is, profits due to war in excess of 
normal profits—I am in favor of taking such portion of those 
profits by taxation as the Government needs for war purposes, 
and if it needs them all, I am in favor of taking them all before 
one penny is added by taxation to the burden of the man al- 
ready staggering under the load of high prices caused by the 
war. This may be a principle new in war finance, but it is the 
very least that. the masses of the people should be asked to ac- 
cept, and is much less than even-handed justice would demand 
for them. 

They pay the cost of the war, though not directly taxed a 
dollar for it. They pay it in increased prices and in excessive 
hours of labor. They pay it in service not only on the battle 
fields but wherever men and women toil in the dreary occupa- 
tions of life. More than all, they pay it with their blood and 
their lives and the greatest sacrifice of all—with the blood and 
life of their loved ones. Surely, sir, it is not too much to ask 
that they be relieved of the burdens of war taxation until 
those who profit by the war and those who live in luxury and 
security in spite of the war have contributed a substantial por- 
tion of their surplus. That, sir, is what the minority of this 
committee demands. It is all that they demand. I am no 
prophet, but I am greatly mistaken if the people accept this 
majority bill. Consumption taxes upon the necessaries of the 
people will be no longer tolerated in war. That primitive and 


Savage form of taxation is as much out of date as are the 
primitive weapons of warfare. Unless the plan for financing 


this war shall recognize that fact, that plan will fail, and, in 
my opinion, fail disastrously. 

I shall at the proper time offer an amendment to the income- 
tax section of this bill. i 

In the committee bill, as well as in the amendment I shall 
offer, the maximum rate of tax plus the rates of the existing 
law is 50 per cent. The rates are so applied, however, in the 
amendment I propose to offer as to reach the maximum rate 
earlier than in the committee bill, and in that way provide for 
raising substantially larger amounts. 

In the proposed amendment the war tax begins to apply at 
$5,000 and increases 1 per cent for each increase of $1,000 of 
income until the income exceeds $30,000. From that point un- 
til the income exceeds $47,500 the increased taxation is applied 
for every $2.500 increase in the income. The maximum rate 
of taxation proposed in the amendment—35 per cent—is 
reached, therefore, at incomes in excess of $47,500. The fol- 
lowing table shows the rates of the committee bill, the amend- 
ment I propose, and the rate of the British law as applied to 
incomes in excess of $50,000 up to incomes in excess of 
$2,000,000. 
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The estimated amounts of income which will be produced 
under this proposed amendment, the committee bill, and the 
sing of the British law applied to the same incomes, are as fol- 
ows: 


The committee bill is estimated to produce $417,763,083. The 
proposed amendment would yield $658,787,434. The amount 
which it is estimated the committee bill will produce, plus the 
amount produced by the rates of the existing law, is $523,244,750. 
In the same way, by adding the amounts which it is estimated 
the amendments will produce to amounts produced 
under existing law, we get $741,683,049, produced by the amend- 
ment which I shall offer. The rate of the British law applied 
to the same incomes would give $1,162,577,817. 

The present corporation tax based on incomes is estimated to 
yield $360,000,000, added to the amounts above, which it is esti- 
mated will be produced by the majority and minority plans, gives 
a total income tax for the majority $777,763,000 and for the mi- 
nority $1,018,787,434. We propose no change in the amount of 
what is called the corporation income tax as provided in the ma- 
jority bill, because that income when distributed to stockholders 
becomes taxable as individual income unless it is hoarded as 
surplus and not distributed. We think that is exactly what the 
majority bill permits, and by virtually leaving it to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to say what amount of surplus a corpora- 
tion may keep, and making his ruling final, the way has been 
opened for corporations to escape payment of millions of dollars 
of taxes. When that stage of the bill is reached and the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
comes before the Senate, I shall have some observations to sub- 
mit on that provision. That provision in the bill is one of its 
worst features, and while I shall not turn aside now to discuss 
it, I hope to do so later, and the bill should certainly be amended 
in this respect before it receives the approval of this body. 

The only valid objection that can be made to the income 
amendment which I propose is that its rates are too low, espe- 
cially as applied to the larger incomes. The only justification 
for presenting it now is that, in my opinion, it is the best we 
ean hope to get at this time. If the Senate will adopt it, it 
will be a long step in the right direction, and no one can charge 
that it does not treat the recipients of large incomes most gen- 
erously nor pretend that it will in any way burden industry. 

Here are just a few of the larger incomes in excess of 
$2,000,000. This list was prepared in 1913 during the congres- 
sional debates on the income-tax feature of the revenue bill, 
and was published in the New York World. The list would need 
to be added to very largely to make it anything like complete at 
the present time, 
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upon incomes of $50,000 or $60,000, or 42 per cent upon incomes 
of $100,000, or of 45 per cent upon incomes of $250,000? It 
leaves the principal untouched, which will produce the same or 
larger amounts the next year. This is not conscripting wealth 
at all. It is merely taking a percentage, all too small, of sur- 
plus income. In no respect can it be compared with the con- 
scription of men. Every comfort and every luxury that mortal 
man could desire is still within the reach of the possessors of 
these incomes after every dollar has been taken which my pro- 
posed amendment would take. 

Remember that the rule to be applied alike to taxation for 
war purposes and to the conscription of men for the same pur- 
pose is simply what is best for the State. If a widow has two 
sons upon whom she is dependent for support and the draft 
takes one and leaves the other, it is not, as we have been re- 
peatedly advised by the rules promulated by the War Depart- 
ment, because of any tenderness for the widow and mother 
that one son is left. It is merely because to draft both into the 
Army would mean that the widow would be left without sup- 
port and become a public charge, to the injury and detriment 
of the State. The same rule applied to incomes would take all 
the surplus income. Suppose all incomes were taken and it 
became necessary for our citizens of great wealth to use a 
little of their capital to live on, it would do no harm to the 
State. It might even result in forcing the members of this 
Class to a little wholesome industry whereby the State would 
greatly benefit. 

Turn the question as you will, there is no valid argument 
against taking as large and, I think, a much larger portion of 
incomes than is proposed in the amendment which I shall offer 
when we consider the millions of our people who are sacrificing 
the comfor*s and necessaries of life, and even life itself, for their 
country’s sake. Always remember that the high prices already 
upon us have taxed the common people of this country for the 
support of this war to a much greater extent than the wealthy 
class would be taxed if every dollar of income of the members 
of that class were taken by taxation. 

When bread lines shall be a familiar sight in every city of 
this land, as they are bound to be if the present price of the 
simple necessaries of life is maintained during the coming 
winter, when cold and hunger are daily visitors in many thou- 
sands of homes which have known only comfort heretofore, a 
condition certain to exist during the coming winter months 
unless relief from present prices can be found, it will be small 
satisfaction, I think, to the Members of this Congress to realize 
that they have contributed to the want and suffering of the 
mass of people by refusing to place even An approximately fair 
portion of the financial burden of this war upon the rich. 

I am aware that it is said that a further tax bill will be 
presented to the next session of the Congress. A further tax 
bill perhaps will be presented to meet further demands for 
money to prosecute the war, but in this bill we are dealing 
with the demands already made. We are raising money for 
purposes already known, and we should raise it now from those 
to whom the taxes will be the least burden. But more than 
that, as I have before pointed out, any attempt at the next ses- 
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sion to increase the taxes upon large incomes and war profits 
will be met by the combined opposition of the wealthy and 
powerful interests of the country. They. can argue, and argue 
with force, that business has adjusted itself to the burden of 
taxation imposed by this bill. If it is difficult to-day to levy 
anything like a fair tax upon those interests, it will be a 
doubly difficult thing to-morrow. 

When the section of the bill is reached involving the subject 
of war profits I shall submit amendments materially increasing 
the rate of taxation proposed in the majority bill upon war 
profits. Those amendments if adopted, taken with the proposed 
increase in the tax upon incomes, will so increase the revenues 
to be provided by this bill as to permit of the elimination of 
all consumption taxes proposed to be levied in Titles V to XI, 
inclusive, and still raise a billion and a half dollars or more 
than it is preposed to raise by the committee bill. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Hale Lod Sheppard 
pry Harding McCumber Sherman 
Brandegee Hollis McKellar Shields 
Broussard Husting McNary Simmons 
der ames yers Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal New Smith, Mich, 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smoot 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
Dillingham Kellogg Page Trammell 
Fletcher Kendrick Penrose Vardaman 
France Kenyon Phelan Weeks 
Gerry King Pittman Wolcott 
Gore La Foliette Saulsbury 
Gronna Lewis Shafroth 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] on account of illness, 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names, <A quorum is present, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President; the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fortetre] has been discussing with his usual en- 
thusiam one of the vital sides to the proposition for regulating 
the method of raising the wherewithal to conduct a great war. 
There is reason in some of the things which the Senator from 
Wisconsin has been discussing, but I do not agree with his con- 
clusions. Neither do I entirely agree with the conclusions -of 
the Committee on Finance, although, taking a very unpromising 
bill, they have worked out a proposition which, it seems to me, 
justifies the support of the Senate. 

It is regrettable that in discussing a bill of this kind the 
Senator from Wisconsin persists in arraying class against class; 
iu creating those animosities which are harmful to the public. 
In this particular instance his attack on wealth seems to me to 
be particularly unjustified. He repeats what has been said so 
frequently, that it is the result of the activities of wealth which 
has brought on this war. It seems to me that an answer to 
that may be made conclusive—that is, this country has been ex- 
tremely prosperous during the past three years; that wealth has 
been adding to its accumulations more rapidly perhaps than 
ever before, so that now there is a certainty that a considerable 
part of that accumulation, or a considerable part of the reve- 
nues of wealth during the period of the war, must be used for 
the Government’s purposes, and, therefore, that the net result 
to wealth, because we are in a state of war, must be less than 
would be the case if we were solely providing for the needs of 
other belligerents. If that is the case—and I think there is no 
answer to it—what folly it would be for wealth in this country 
to have precipitated the country into war! 

Neither do 1 think it is fair or reasonable to claim that 
wealth and those connected with wealth are not doing their 
fair share in the physical as well as in the material require- 
ments of the Government. I was told by the commandant of 
the Marine Corps the other day that in one day 40 students 
from the University of Minnesota enlisted as privates in the 
Marine Corps; and that is only typical of what has been going 
on all through this country, The best of our young men have 
been as ready to respond to the country’s call in this war as 
any class of citizens ever were; and in my judgment it is a 
scandalous libel to suggest, even, that wealth and men con- 
nected with wealthy classes are not doing their full duty in 
this emergency. 

Then there is one other point made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin which I want to bring to the attention of the Senate, 
and that is his reading from this morning’s Washington Post 
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an article relating to shipping and shipowners failing to equip 
their ships with apparatus which would prevent their destruc- 
tion’ by torpedoes. This was used as a- reflection on ship- 
owners and to suggest their willingness that their ships should 
be sunk so that they might collect the insurance. 

Of course, there is a complete answer to that proposition. 
In fact, the Senator from Wisconsin did not introduce it for 
any other reason than to create prejudice in the minds of those 
who heard the editorial read. He had no information on the 
subject; and when the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ŞHAFROTH], 
ever ready for an investigation, suggested that an investiga- 
tion be made, the Senator from Wisconsin replied that he had 
no knowledge of the facts in the case. 

The real facts are, Mr. President, that the Government is 
insuring most of these ships on a basis equivalent, I under- 
stand, to about one-half of the value of the ship; that the real 
value of the ship in these times, based on the rates which the 
Government itself is paying, is probably at least three times 
the cost of the ship in the first instance if it were built before 
the war, and that any sinking of a ship to-day means an irrep- 
arable loss to the owner of the ship. There can not be any- 
thing in that kind of a contention. It simply shows a dis- 
position to embarrass and to involve the differences which nat- 
urally exist between those who have made the majority and the 
minority reports on this bill. 

Now, I am going to try to answer some of the general propo- 
sitions which have been made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr, Hortis], the Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son], and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
who support the minority report, = 

To my mind there are many vital reasons why we should 
not take all of the Income of the country and why we should 
not take all of the surplus revenue earned as a result of the 
war, and it is those reasons which I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Lest I forget it, or those who are here now 
may not be later, I want to suggest that while in this bill we 
are raising substantially the same proportion of the annual 
cost of the war to ourselves that England is doing, which is 
the highest proportion of any country in the world, that Eng- 
land has reached this stage of taxation after three years, and 
that makes a radical difference to the business of the country. 
Business wishes to look ahead and see where it is going to end. 
It wants a terminus in plain view; and if it has that terminus, 
then it has confidence, and we have good business in this coun- 
try. Therefore if we can raise taxation sufficient for our neces- 
sities this year based on a plan which is fundamentally sound, 
we can undoubtedly raise a larger amount based on exactly 
the same plan next year without any more embarrassment to 
the payers of the taxes than the embarrassment which they 
will meet by paying a lesser amount this year. 

I hope I have made that plain—that if, through a term of 
years, we can gradually increase the rate of taxation based on 
the same general plan, we are not going to add to the difficul- 
ties of raising the money. 

One of the most difficult problems which this Congress has 
had—and it has had a multiplicity of them—has been to face 
the raising of a sufficient amount of money to prosecute the 
present war without injuring or seriously affecting any busi- 
ness interest in our country. I want to call to the attention of 
Senators the fact that the financing of war to-day and the 
financing of war a hundred years ago, even taking into account 
the difference in the wealth of countries in the two periods, is 
a very different and a much more difficult proposition. The 
whole expense of war has enormously increased per man en- 
gaged, so that while we raise a billion dollars to-day with per- 
haps as much ease as we did a hundred millions during the 
Civil War period, relatively speaking we raise for war, based 
on population or even wealth, very much more to-day, taking 
into account the number of men engaged, than ever before. 
Taxation should not be levied for the purpose of attacking an 
industry or for the promotion of socialistic policies by evening 
up the relative wealth of individuals, for, necessarily, if a source 
of revenue is harmed by the imposition of unreasonable taxa- 
tion, it makes the obtaining of sufficient revenue in the imme- 
diate future all the more difficult. If the war continues indefi- 
nitely the country may be bled white to pay the cost. This 
burden is unescapable, but if we are bled scientifically it may 
lead to the purification of our blood. If we are bled wrongfully, 
it may lead to pernicious anemia. 

If we can finance the war on the right basis, so far as pos- 
sible putting the burden on future and unpledged savings of 
the country, and if we can keep our manufacturing and mer- 
ehandising and agricultural communities supplied with money 
and credit, and let the war demands intensify business activi- 
ties, we can prevent superimposing upon the inescapable mis- 


eries of the war the entirely preventable miseries of panicky, 
hard times. Therefore, assuming that the war will continue in- 
definitely, it becomes necessary to provide the required revenue 
for one year, and equally essential that this be done in such a 
way that increased revenue can be collected next year without 
materially changing the system from which it is obtained. 

The more I study this subject the more convinced I am in 
the correctness of the theory that not only should the civil 
expenses of the Government and the interest on the public debt 
be provided by taxation, but that a sufficient amount, in addi- 
tion, should be produced from the same source to guarantee 
that the cost of the war will be liquidated by the present gen- 
eration. There is no soundness to the theory that those of 
to-day should not only fight the war but pay the bills. We 
are not fighting exclusively on our own account; we are fight- 
ing for future generations as well, and there is every reason 
why those who will receive these benefits should bear at least 
a proportional share of the financial cost of the war. They 
can not assume the physical cost; that must be borne by the 
present generation. If I could dictate the taxation policy of 
the Government, I would add to the two primary reasons for 
laying additional taxation the requirement that an amount 
equal to one-twentieth of the cost of the war should be raised 
by taxation each year, so that at the end of 20 years the entire 
indebtedness of the war would be liquidated. 

It is very difficult to find on any subject a greater lack of 
knowledge on the part of those discussing the question than 
that of war finance. In the final analysis we are not going to 
gain materially—in fact, not at all—by reviving and putting 
into operation schemes of taxation which have, time and time 
again, been demonstrated as unwise, unsound, and unproduc- 
tive. The experience of the war has pretty clearly demonstrated 
what can and can not be done. 

One of the greatest fallacies existing is the theory held by a 
few people that the cost of the war should be entirely obtained 
from bond issues. If there is a greater fallacy it is the one 
that the larger part of the cost of the war should be obtained 
froin direct taxation, That is the popular view to take, popular 
on the assumption that taxes are to be levied against the rich and 
that the poor are going to escape; in other words, that it is as 
legitimate to commandeer money as it is to draft men. The peo- 
ple who make this argument fail to remember that the draft 
applies to the rich and poor alike; in fact, it includes all classes 
of citizens, and one of the fundamental excuses for imposing 
conscription is that it is absolutely democratic. If an examina- 
tion were made of the result of the draft being imposed it would 
be found that it has been absolutely impartial in its selections, 
although undoubtedly it will be shown that the wage earner will 
escape much more frequently than those who do not belong to 
that particular class, because men of that class engaged in certain 
occupations may be exempt. 

Moreover, wealth has a great variety of uses, not necessarily 
Selfish and personal but from the public standpoint, and it is 
some of those uses I shall wish to point out in my argument 
limiting the amount of money to be raised from taxation. I have 
said that the experience of the world should teach us a course we 
can safely follow. That experience may be obtained from our 
own financial operations as well as those of European countries, 
and more particularly the experience of the nations of Europe, 
especially England and France, because they have financed more 
wars and have financed them better than we have done. Our 
own experience in this direction is not an appealing’one. Neither 
in the War of 1812 or the Civil War did we establish a precedent 
which can be wisely or safely followed, and the financial opera- 
tions connected with the Spanish-American War were so small 
in comparison with what will be required during the present war 
that they do not furnish a suitable example; but, on the other 
hand, we may safely follow European precedents as far as they 
apply to our conditions. The fact is that during the Spanish- 
American War we raised but $25,000,000 during the year 1898 
from internal-revenue taxes in addition to what we had pre- 
viously raised, and during the year 1899 we raised $125.000,000; 
and the proportional part of the cost of the war raised from taxa- 
tion was not greater than is proposed in the present bill. 

Germany can not be used to the same degree for this pur- 
pose that other European countries can, because the policy of 
the Imperial German Government has been quite different from 
that of other nations. It is probably true that Germany has 
issued more bonds in propertion to the cost of the war than 
have other countries, but they have done so because Germany 
has maintained from the beginning, and does now—in fact, it 
has stimulated its own people with this declaration—that in the 
final analysis indemnities will be levied against the nations at 
war with the German Government, and the cost of the war will 
be paid by Germany’s enemies. Therefore, instead of levying 
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unusual taxes Germany has issued bonds, assuming that they 
will be paid by the conquered. 

No other country engaged in this war has taken that position 
and not one of them would even suggest that such a course 
should be taken when hostilities cease. There are other and 
better methods of financing than forcing a crushed enemy to pay 
the cost of your own military operations. In France and Eng- 
land the situation is different. France has been peculiar for 
many years in its policy of distributing bonds among its people, 
even the poorer classes. They have been issued in small denomi- 
nations, and in no other country in the world has there been 
anything like the large number of bondholders in proportion to 
the population as in France. 

The same general result has been obtained in Great Britain; 
and while wealth must furnish the larger part of the money 
required in bond issues it can be demonstrated from the experi- 
ence of France and England, and equally well demonstrated 
when the facts of our own experience are all known that di- 
rectly and indirectly there is a very widespread interest in the 
bonds issued by the respective Governments. This may not be 
as apparent in the case of individuals as it is in an indirect way 
in the subscriptions made by corporations, savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other similar combinations. These sub- 
scriptions, while comparatively few in number, really represent 
tens of thousands of individuals. Especially is this frue in the 
ease of savings banks and insurance companies. 

What 1 particularly wish to demonstrate is the fallacy of 
reaching a conclusion that it is safe or wise to take an exces- 
sive amount of surplus income at this time, making it, in ef- 
fect, conscription. Those who advocate such a policy, it is true, 
will use England as an example and say that the amount of in- 
come taxes raised before the war was not over $250,000,000, 
and the amount to be raised this year will be a billion, but they 
must remember that that figure has been reached after three 
years of war and by a gradual process of extension of the law 
already in operation. In no case, however, has the income tax 
in England exceeded 35 per cent. 

The income tax in France has not exceeded 10 per cent, and 
there is no income tax whatever in Canada. I want to call at- 
tention to what seems to be the far-seeing wisdom which is being 
displayed by our Canadian neighbors, a policy which will surely 
react on our prosperity after the war if we do not give it some 
consideration. Imposing no taxes on one side of the line and 
having an excessive, almost drastic income tax levied on the 
other will necessarily drive capital from the United States to 
Canada. There has been a very marked tendency to construct 
branch manufactories and even place original investments in 
Canada for manufacturing and other purposes during the last 
few years, and as surely as the time arrives, if we impose 
excessive and what I would term burdensome income taxes on 
our people while the Canadians do not impose any, we will find 
the tendency to follow this course will be very pronounced when 
the war ends. 

Neither is it fair or sane to say that if a man has a million 
dollars income it is not confiscation for the Government to take 
one-half of it. Of course it is not confiscation which materially 
affects the individual. He will be the least concerned, or should 
be, if such a policy is followed, because he will certainly have 
enough to supply all of his needs and very much more; but it is 
the kind of confiscation which reacts on the general community 
and which is sometimes so obscure in its effect that it is difficult 
for the average person to understand why conditions are not 
satisfactory. 

Who provided the hundred millions of dollars whieh was 
raised for the Red Cross? Was that done by the average citizen, 
or did it come from the surplus revenues of those who will pay 
the income taxes which will be imposed by this bill? Right in 
the midst of placing the liberty loan we were asked in that one 
way to give $100,000,000. Who provides the very large amounts 
of money given every year to educational and charitable insti- 
tutions? Who has provided for the research investigations car- 
ried on by the various Rockefeller endowments? Those things 
can not be done unless there are large accumulations of capital, 
and they come as a result of these large accumulations. 

I think I might as well put into the Recorp right here. Mr. 
President, some comments which I want to make on the question 
of new securities and gifts and donations. I am reading from 
the New International Yearbook of 1916, relating to gifts and 
bequests : 

“The total amount of donations and bequests to charity, edu- 
cational and religious institutions, art, music, and the public 
welfare in general in the United States during 1916 probably 
reached nearly $1,000,000,000. * The increases by cor- 
porations to employees in wages and bonuses amounted to nearly 
$400,000,00. Christmas charitable organizations and Good Fel- 
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lows added about $80,000;000 to the grand total. * * The 
donations and bequests for various purposes amounted to $764,- 
000,000, These include only large sums which have been pub- 
licly announce}, Of this total donations amounted to 8623, 
000,000 and Lequests to $140,815,000. To charities were given 
$657,000,000, to educational institutions $72,612,000, to religious 
institutions $20,000,000, to museums, art galleries, and munic- 
ipal benefits $11,479,000, and to libraries $2,717,000.” 

Now I ask, considering that total, amounting to something like 

$2,000,000,000 for purposes which are beneficial to every com- 
munity which is the recipient of a gift, what is going to happen 
if we take all the income of individuals and all the surplus earn- 
ings during this war from these educational, eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, libraries, and schools? Where are they going to get 
the money to carry on their institutions? Already there is an 
amendment pending here asking that gifts be relieved from the 
provisions of the bill. Every educator is appealing to those who 
have been in the habit of giving not to withhold any consider- 
able part of their usual gifts, and every educational institution 
is going to be embarrassed by this condition, 
Then, again, we have a development policy in the United 
States. Every year a large part of the surplus earnings of the 
country goes into development. I wrote not long ago to a very 
well-posted bond man and asked for figures on the amount of 
securities issued in the United States last year. I received this 
letter in reply: d 

The total of bonds issued in 1916 was $853,000,000. 

The total notes issued was $337,000,000. 


The total of stock issued was $634,000,000. 
The grana total new securities issued—stocks, bonds, and notes— 
5 000,000 


was 8 $ 6 

of total, $951,000.000 was represented by new securities of 
industrial companies; $542,000,000 was represented by securities of 
1 corporations; and $371,000,000 represent new railroad 
securities. 

Up to May 31 last there have been issued In 1917 a total in new 
securities of $945,575,000, divided as follows 
$417, 000, 000 
293, 00 


„000, 000 
234, 000, 000 
There is, so far as I know, no definite measure ascertainable as to 
the amount of money raised by new securities which represent new 
capital raised. 
have for years used a rule of the same method which has been 
adopted by others in financial work with very satisfactory results, the 
gist of which is to regard 30 per cent of new securities issued as repre- 
senting the financing of maturing obligations and 10 per cent as invested 
in fixed forms, leaving 60 per cent as additions to the aggregate work- 
ing capitar of corporations. 
App ying this rule to the figures above quoted, it would mean that 
in 1916, approximately $1,302,000,000 was actually new money invested 
in corporation activities, of which $1,116,000,000 represented new 
working capital invested in the business and $187,000, O new capital 
invested in fixed forms, 


I ask the Senator from Wisconsin or any other Senator where 
is this money coming from to keep the public-service corpora- 
tions of this country up to a reasonable standard to serve the 
public, or what is going to be done for money to add to the indus- 
trial activities of the United States. If we can not do those 
two things, then necessarily the public is not going to be well 
served by public-service corporations, and necessarily a great 
many men who would be employed in the additions which are 
built to industrial concerns will fail to obtain employment. In 
other words, if we take all this surplus revenue for the Govern- 
ment then there is none remaining for these very important 
matters. N 

This writer goes on to say: 

On the same basis of computation, it would mean that an additional 


$661,000,000 has been invested elther in fixed forms or in working 
saute in financing corporation activities in the first five months of 
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These figures here given are subject to modification for the purpose 
of your letter in that they represent par value in most instances. 
Where securities of no par value are issued, the offering price Is used 
as the basis of computation, but in any event a reduction by 10 per 
cent to represent the bankers’ underwriting profit, or the expenses of 
doing the business, would be ample, leaving 90 per cent of the amount 
above indicated as actually paid to the corporation. 

I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate one or two iun- 
stances of the receipts of money showing more conclusively 
that they come from surplus revenues. For instance, the Chi- 
cago University last year received in gifts from Mrs. George 
B. Eckels, $10,000; from the General Educational Board, for 
medical schools, $1,000,000; by La Verne W. Noyes, $190,000; 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, $1,000,000; by various donors, 
names not given, $1,000,000; by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, 
$500,000 ; by Hobart Williams, $2,500,000; a total of something 
like $7,000,000 from a comparatively few people who had evi- 
dently had surplus incomes, and therefore they were enabled to 
make these gifts. In other words, these great gifts which main- 
tain our educational and similar institutions come from those 
who have accumulated a considerable surplus wealth, and in 
their passing, or, better still, during their lives they provide 
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the means for making investigations, and for the education of 
the youth of the country. à 

Another and very -substantial diversion of surplus earnings 
may be found in building construction each year. To indicate 
the extent of the requirements for this purpose I insert a table— 
it is a compilation made by the American Contractor—showing 
the building operations in 113 cities during the month of May, 
1916 and 1917. There has been a falling off in building operations 
of about 35 per cent, which is one of the important results of 
the propaganda to economize, and it is also affected by the high 
cost of building material, The building trade of the country is 
one of our largest industries, and a reduction of 35 per cent in 
its volume is most important, because it necessarily means, or 
will eventually mean, the throwing of a very considerable number 
of men out of employment. : 

This particular table refers to but 113 cities, and applying to 
them alone it would indicate that the total capital required for 
this purpose in these cities for the year 1916 was $1,368,000,000. 
If the May rate continues during 1917, it will require for that 
purpose in these 118 cities $900,000,000; but this is not a large 
part of the total construction operation in the United States. I 
notice that in this list there are but nine Massachusetts cities. 
There are nearly four times that number in the State, several 
of more than 100,000 population, like Lowell, Somerville, and 
Cambridge, not included in the list, so that I think it would be 
safe to say that, while Boston is included in the list, building 
operations in other Massachusetts cities, without including towns, 
would be equal to the volume referred to in this list. The cities 
which are not included would double the amount of business 
done by those which are included. In other words, it is prob- 
able that the building operations of the country would be twice 
the amount indicated in this list, or at least $2,000,000,000 a 


year. 

If all surplus earnings were to be taken for the purposes of 
the war, it would greatly embarrass such operations; in fact, 
it would practically destroy any activity along these lines. 
Considerable revenue would be obtained from those engaged in 
construction of this kind under the excess-profits tax and in 
other ways, and i“ is one of the pertinent examples of what will 
happen unless taxation is so laid that business will not be 
jeopardized ; in fact. it should be so laid that business will be 
speeded up rather than reduced, as is indicated by the table, 
which I will insert without reading, if I have unanimous con: 
sent to do so, i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). If 
there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows : 


584 
69 
245 
207 
569 
586 
40 
368 
146 
67 
186 
259 
759 
264 
29 
247 
- 69 
48 
e0 
186 
189 
102 
91 
277 
41 
173 


2 $43, 915 27 $24, 640 
18 45, 075 2 304, 945 
58 181, 035 92 104, 
seaskan 545 640, 198 772 860, 
38 150, 67T 55 213, 
48 196, 670 64 87, 
346 | 1,252,020 416 1,220, 
30 67,305 30 T, 
39 142, 180 73 278, 
478 782, 651 635 | 1, 379, 
145 136,310 221 342, 
76 58, 168 159 166, 
150 240, 175 237 279, 535 
— aa 434 1, 283, 870 565 1, 100, 131 
NAH one 736 917, 750 950 „055, 
` 276 | 1,131,920 280 815,368 
48 $42,825 122 1,209, 
New Britain, Conn. 60 159,120 | _ 51 É 
New Haven, Conn. 140 201, 902 135 i 
leans, vo 98 420, 190 


5,140, 611 
1, 095 905 | 2,369, 803 


480 
32 , 862 
106 63, 125 151 
645 | 2,889, 585 590 
46 | "160,416 30 
33 64,925 |. 58 
41 280,543 %4 
687 | 1,014,070 700 
68| "809,167 71 
160| 189,653 111 
112| — 476,310 130 
62 89; 535 90 
158| 495,140 203 
53 81, 563 78 
783 | 1,039; 241 838 
296 1,389, 604 268 
34| 106, 880 52 
137 75.125 108 
22 117,540 137 
70 66, 989 123 
49 27, 875 72 
493 | 700, 500 633 
46 87, 155 70 
61| 100,332 91 
54 66, 590 86 
57 | 165,395 92 
443 | 1,805, 200 489 
94| 7194, 685 35 
54 18,205 117 
75| 118,303 125 
200 310,527 255 
218 474, 805 145 


Mr. WEEKS. Another important outlay which is a part of 
our annual expenditures relates to the purchase of new ma- 


chinery and the repair or renewal of old machinery. Last year, 
according to the census reports, which are the best obtainable, 
we put about $2,000,000,000 into this one development or indus- 
try. Any action on the part of the Government which will 
lessen and especially stagnate the manufacturing interests of 
the country would necessarily reduce, if not practically destroy, 
this demand for new machinery. Hundreds of thousands of men 
are employed in this industry, so not only will their interests 
be affected but any probable increase in our capacity to supply 
the needs of the country would be prevented. A lessening in 
the supply of machinery in this country would be so far-reach- 
ing that its effect could not be estimated in dollars and cents; 
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but this is simply another illustration of the necessity of keep- 
ing industries employed at their maximum capacity. 

The reserves of the country not only go into these two im- 
portant activities but into many others. It is impossible to 
give a complete list of them or of their importance from a 
monetary standpoint, but they are easily indicated by a study 
of the census report, and those to which I have made reference 
indicate that between six and eight billion dollars are ex- 
pended for educational and eleemosynary purposes, for new 
machinery, for building purposes, and for the general pu: poses 
incident to those purposes. If we are going to take all the sur- 
plus revenue for the Government, of course every one of those 
industries and activities is going to languish. 

It can not make any difference to a Rockefeller, who may 
have an income of $25,000,000 a year, whether he gives a quarter 
or a half or even three-quarters of his revenue to the Govern- 
ment. It makes a difference to others, and necessarily so. 
What does the man who has a surplus income do with it? Let 
us take the example of a man who has $100,000 income. I notice 
in the House debate it was stated that that is all the income 
which should be left to any individual. That statement was 
made by two or three speakers in general terms, What does a 
man with $100,000 of income do with that income? He may 
spend $25,000 of it for living expenses. Does he bury the other 
$75,000? If he did of course it would be extremely harmful 
to the community; but, as a matter of fact, he devotes that 
other $75,000 to the very purposes which I have been indicating. 
He invests some of it in the bonds, perhaps, of a public-service 
corporation, enabling that corporation to extend its line or im- 
prove its facilities. He may invest some of it in bank stocks, 
enabling the bank in the community where he lives to better 
serve the community by so doing. He may invest it in any one 
of the dozens of ways which may occur to any Senator, but as a 
matter of fact he does invest all of it in some form. He either 
buys securities, the net result of which is going to benefit the 
community, or else he gives the money to something or to some- 
body that will receive a measurable benefit from the gift, and 
therefore the Government, by taking the surplus money, simply 
prevents that individual from doing the things which he has 
done in the past. 

As I said, it makes a vast difference to the community whether 
the beneficial uses to which that money is being put are con- 
tinued or stopped. Moreover, if surplus incomes were not in- 
vested in eleemosynary ways, they would be invested in securi- 
ties, which would result in building up the industrial and public- 
service corporations of the country. It is surplus income which 
makes such provisions, and without surplus incomes there would 
be an absolute stagnation in the construction of all those facili- 
ties which combine to keep our industrial life at the highest pos- 
sible tension. 

We should not levy taxation for the purpose ef venting spite 
or prejudice against localities or enterprises or individuals, but 
to obtain revenue and at the same time keep every wheel turn- 
ing at its full capacity ; in other words, keeping everybody em- 
ployed. In the final analysis, if the war is of any considerable 
length, that policy will in itself produce the greatest amount of 
revenue through excess war taxes and other similar ways. 

Incidentally, while I have no brief to do so, I want to say a 
word for New York City and that section which is so generally 
the target of the unthinking and the envious. The reports seem 
to indicate that this community has subscribed for $800,000,000 
of the liberty bonds just issued, or two-fifths of the entire issue 
placed. That is not because two-fifths of the weaith of the 
United States is located in New York City; it has not been done 
because of the attacks made on this particular community nor 
because any attention has been paid to the unthinking state- 
ments made when this bond issue was about to be placed that 
banks and bankers were not to be consulted ; and it has not been 
because the people of New York City are any more patriotic 
than those of other parts of the country, or any less patriotic, 
but because there is located the financial heart of the United 
States. There is the concentrated capital; there is where the 
surplus earnings of the country gravitate, and that is the place 
where they are invested. There have been attempts in recent 
years, made in connection with the various investigations of the 
Money Trust and other foolish and irresponsible undertakings 
and declarations, to restrict what has been termed the “ power 
of New York City,” but it would be just as practicable to attempt 
to restrict within a limited space the flow of a mighty river or 
to make water run up hill as to divert by artificial means the 
trend of monetary transactions to New York. The envious and 
unthinking having failed to change this natural course, we find 
that those accumulations come to the rescue of the Government 
and provide now, as they will in the future, much more than 
New York's share of the cost of conducting this war. 


The press is prone to criticize Congress for delay in passing 
war legislation, and yet few people would have believed five 
months ago that within that time war would be declared, leg- 
islation providing for the enrollment of 10,000,000 men would 
be enacted and the enroliment an accomplished fact; that a 
loan of three billions of dollars to the allies would have been 
made and partially paid; that a bond issue of two billions of 
dollars, bearing 84 per cent interest, would be authorized and 
sold in this country; that all the deficiency revenue bills de- 
veloping as a result of the war would have been promptly 
acted upon and become laws; that $500,000,000 would have 
been appropriated for the construction of ships, a large num- 
ber of which have been contracted for; that $640,000,000 would 
be appropriated for aviation purposes; and that we would ac- 
tually have troops in France on or near the firing line; all 
this in addition to passing food bills and much other legislation 
incident to the war—certainly a remarkable record. The con- 
sideration of all this legislation has not been tinged with parti- 
sanship, and in no respect nor for any reason has this legisla- 
tion been unduly delayed. 

I wish to repeat that, because it has been so frequently said 
that Congress has not been acting promptly, and so frequently 
has been the misstatement made that time is being wasted, for 
which reason the administration would be embarrassed by the 
action of Congress, and especially of the Senate. I do not be- 
lieve there is a scintilla of evidence or fact to substantiate that 
statement. 

We are now about to take practically the last step in laying 
the foundation for the prosecution of the war—providing for war 
taxation—and it is of vital importance that this step be most 
wisely taken, so sufficient revenues for the Government may 
be obtained without any material harm coming to the business 
of the country. Money must be obtained from those sources 
having surplus funds in cash, or practically so; it can not be 
obtained from surpluses invested in real estate or other prop- 
erty. Therefore it is essential that the plan adopted by the 
Senate Committee on Finance be incorporated in the bill; that 
is, to obtain the larger part of our needed revenues from in- 
comes and excess war profits. 

In this connection it may be well to call attention to the pre- 
vailing sentiment relative to prices and the possibilities which 
may result from unwise price fixing. Apparently those furnish- 
ing supplies to the Government are to be asked to do so with a 
small percentage of profit added to the actual cost of the goods. 
Lately it has been intimated that these prices should apply also 
to similar supplies furnished the allies, and that the general 
public should also be given the same price as the Government, 
Logically there is no reason why this should not be dane The 
Government is the public organized; the individual buyer is the 
public unorganized, and fundamentally there is no reason why 
the public organized should be given any preference ever the 
public unorganized. Moreover, I am fearful of the sentiment 
which prevails relating to what is termed “ profiteering.” Why 
do men go into business? There is but one answer to that 
question—for the purpose of making profits. If they do net make 
profits, how can they support those dependent on them; how can 
they maintain establishments employing large numbers of our 
citizens unless there is a commensurate profit in proportion te 
the risks taken? If we are going to screw down the producer so 
that his profits are nominal, or even normal in war times, we 
must not only take the chance of destroying individual initiative 
and enterprise but if we do not do that we will certainly destroy 
the ability of such people to contribute to the expenses of the 
Government through income taxes and war-reyenue taxes. 

Very frequently we hear comments about excessive profits 
made by the United States Steel Co., and they are very large 
and I am willing to say excessive. But we are going to receive, 
according to the estimate I have recently seen, more than $125,- 
000,000 of the $530.000,000, which it is estimated will be raised 
under the provisions of the bill from excessive war taxes, from 
the United States Steel Co. If the Government is going to com- 
pel the Steel Corporation to sell to the Government and to the 
allies and to individuals at a nominal price above cost. we are 
certainly going to lose the benefit of this large tax, and in 
addition we are going to lose any incentive on the part of the 
managers of such companies to extend and enlarge their business. 

Moreover, we must be moderate in the amount of income we 
take, because substantially the same people who will pay this 
war taxation are the same ones who will subscribe most largely 
to the war loans and other activities connected with the war, 
like the Red Cross, and so forth. Then, when money is taken 
from these sources for taxation, for war loans, or for other simi- 
lar purposes, it is not going to be available for use in the general 
improvements ordinarily connected with business activities. It 
can not be put into brick, stone, and mortar, or that kind of 
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development; it can not go into the development of mines or 
other enterprises which give employment to labor. Our national 
wealth is not available for income purposes, our national wealth 
is invested in raiuoads, in mines, in manufacturing plants, and 
in ali the multitudinous enterprises in which our people are 
engaged. Those things are not available for revenue purposes; 
only surpluses can be used for revenue, and, therefore, we are 
almost bound to limit ourselves in our taxation plan to one 
at least similar to that reported by the Finance Committee. 

I think I ought to say, Mr. President, that many of the details 
of the bill worked out by the committee seem to me to be most 
satisfactory. I am not entirely in approval of all the features 
of the bill, and I have offered several amendments which I shall 
discuss later, but which I shall not take the time to discuss 
now. The Finance Committee is entitled to credit for having 
taken a proposition which I think was distinctly unsound and 
whipped it into shape so that it meets the approval of a large 
percentage of those who are familiar with the conditions. I 
want particularly to thank the chairman and the members of the 
committee for the care and patience which they have used in the 
consideration of the bill. I do not know what the experience of 
other Senators has been, but mine has been that any matter 
which I brought to the attention of any member of the Finance 
Committee has received his earnest and prompt attention, not 
always his favorable action, which, of course, was le; 
but certainly the members of the committee have tried to work 
out something which will meet the approval of Congress. 

I have noticed statements made by those in very high authority 
to the effect that we would have no trouble in selling our bonds 
or in raising revenue because we had annually an increase in 
wealth of $50,600,000,000 ; but $50,000,000,000 does not represent 
our increase in wealth, it is the aggregate of the earnings of 
capital and labor combined. It is not an increase in wealth, it is 
a transferral of wealth, and the net increase may be only a 
small percentage of that amount. Naturally the larger part of 
this great sum is consumed in living expenses, and it is simply 
transferred from one hand to another. 

In a word, the most important question connected with this 
laying of taxation is that relating to the conservation of the 
sources of revenue we will tap. If we do this wisely, we will be 
in position at the end of the war to effectively maintain our 
competition with foreign countries; but to do it wisely we must 
adopt the selective-draft system we have applied to the raising 
of an army; that is, we must draft from sources presumably 
less actively employed in all of the affairs of life, so that their 
expenditure will not be as keenly felt as would the expenditure 
of men of a different age. Presumably young men are not in 
as important employments or positions as those 10, or 20, or 30 
years older, and therefore the draft applies to a limited age. 
In the same way the draft should be applied to limited sources 
for the revenue needed to finance the war, and I think, on the 
whole, the Senate committee has provided admirably for this 
purpose. 

More important than any other reason against a policy of 
excessive taxation is that it will produce a hesitation or failure 
to undertake new ventures, for the Government will be taking 
revenue needed for other purposes and which usually goes to 
other activities. This would very quickly throw a cold blanket 
over the business activities of the country. The only immediate 
revenue that should be taken, in the final analysis, for the 
conduct of the war is that necessary for the normal govern- 
mental expenses and the surplus revenue not needed for exten- 
sions of business or the ordinary usual governmental, State, 
municipal, and charitable expenditures, When we take a penny 
beyond that amount we cripple something somewhere; and in 
the general adjustment that takes place, including the throwing 
of a man out of employment who can perform service where he 
has been employed better than elsewhere, we lessen the effi- 
ciency of our whole business structure. 

Mr. President, during the discussion to-day the Senator from 
Wisconsin referred to the condition of the working man and the 
difficulty which he was having in making both ends meet. When 
there is a material increase in prices of commodities at any 
time somebody is pinched. Wages can not be raised in exactly 
the same ratio as other prices, exactly at the same time. If it 
were possible to do so, marking up wages as other products are 
marked up, at the same time, no harm would come to the work- 
ing man or anyone else from an increase in the cost of living. 
The results of living are not the amount of money which a man 
receives for his employment but the net amount that he has at 
the end of the year. If that is a fair basis, it does not seem 


that the claims which are made that the laboring man is having 
an especially difficult time can be substantiated. 

My judgment is that those who are living on small salaries, 
belonging to what we may term the “clerk class,” are having 
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infinitely more difficulty than are the men ordinarily classed 
as laborers. Labor has succeeded, and very properly so, in 
increasing its wages during the war as the cost of living has 
increased, at least in many cases. Other employees, like those 
of the clerk class, have not succeeded in doing so. So I think 
they are the worst sufferers. 

I have referred, Mr. President, many times to the Massachu- 
setts savings banks report, because I think those banks are the 
best indication of what the average laboring man in the United 
States is doing. I refer to Massachusetts simply as a type of 
all those States which have mutual savings banks, as the best 
indication that there is in the United States of what the average 
man is able to do at any definite time. The figures in the report 
made by those banks do not lie; they are the actual facts. In 
Massachusetts they particularly well represent the conditions 
because under our law a Massachusetts savings bank can only 
receive $1,600 from any one person. When the deposit of a per- 
son reaches $1,600 interest on the deposit stops. 

Mr. GORE. In all of the banks? 

Mr. WEEKS. In the savings banks. 

Mr. GORE. But he may place an account in another bank? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. President, Massachusetts has about 3,800,000 people; they 
are very largely interested in manufacturing industries; they 
live in urban communities. I think it is fair to say that prob- 
ably nineteen-twentieths of the people of the State live in cities 
and towns of more than 2,500 people. Some of those communi- 
ties are devoted exclusively to manufacturing industries. 

Senators will recall that a few years ago there was a violent 
attack made on the management of the mills in the city of Law- 
rence. There were strikes which were accompanied by great 
disorders in that city. I think I ought to say that those strikes 
were fomented and carried on by the very same class of people 
who are now causing trouble in the Far West. Those strikes 
did not have the approval of the American Federation of Labor; 
they were opposed by that organization and by all other labor- 
ing men who really labor. 

I should like to say here, Mr. President, in speaking of the 
labor question, that on the return of our mission to Russia re- 
cently they passed through Seattle, where there are in progress 
street car strikes and other strikes attended with considerable 
violence, which have completely tied up the transportation lines 
of both Seattle and Tacoma for two or three weeks. That agita- 
tion is backed by the Industrial Workers of the World and not by 
The situation was so serious that when our 
mission to Russia passed through Seattle Mr. James Duncan, the 
head of the Granite Cutters’ Union, a member of the commission, 
and a resident of the city of Quincy, Mass., was asked to make an 
address defining his views from the labor standpoint of what 
should be done. Mr. Duncan is one of the vice presidents of the 
American Federation of Labor and his advice was exactly the 
advice which was given to our laboring people in this country 
by a party of Englishmen who came here this summer with the 
British mission; that was to stand pat on controversial matters 
until the war was over; that it was the duty of labor to aid the 
Government in every possible way; and that anything that related 
to a strike about a matter which was not of all importance was 
harmful rather than beneficial to the Government. I wish to 
state that because there has been an indication here to defend 
those men who have been instrumental in creating the disorders 
in the far West. My judgment is that not only are they not 
entitled to a defense from what may be termed capital, but that 
they are not entitled to it and do not get it from what is known 
as organized labor, the labor which really does do the work of 
the United States. 

Now, to return to the city of Lawrence, which at present prob- 
ably has a population of about 90,000. In the city of Lawrence 
there are three savings banks, and I want to give the condition 
of those banks as compared with last year. In the Broadway 
Savings Bank, where the deposits aggregate $5,100,000, the num- 
ber of depositors increased last year by 650. There are 10,332 


depositors in that bank and their average deposit is $493.62. 


In the Essex Savings Bank of Lawrence—the largest savings 
bank in the city—the number of depositors is 29,783 and the 
average deposit is $454.61. The increase in the number of de- 
posits last year was 1,954. The Essex Savings Bank has de- 
posits aggregating $13,539,000. 

The Lawrence Savings Bank, with deposits of $6,186,000, has 
14.635 accounts averaging $422.73. The total increasé of depos- 
itors in these three banks last year was 4,337; and in a total 
population of 90,000 in the city of Lawrence, which was dragged 
before the public as being a place where labor was not fairly 
remunerated, there are 55,000 persons having savings-bank 
deposits aggregating a total of more than $25,000,000, and 
averaging for each depositor more than $460. 
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We should do everything we can for real labor in this coun- 
try; and that is what real labor is doing. It is what it did 
last year and what I assume it is doing this year; but the 
labor that is represented by the Industrial Workers of the 
World never does anything. but harm, and I deprecate any 
man’s standing on the floor of the Senate and defending the 
kind of outrages which are perpetrated by such people. 

I instance the case of the Massachusetts savings banks be- 
cause, as I said in the beginning, I think it demonstrates better 
than anything else the conditions which obtain in manufactur- 
ing communities in the United States. The sole industries in the 
city of Lawrence are woolen and cotton manufacturing. 

I have here a page from the Bosten Evening Transcript of 
recent date which indicates some of the activities in which 
communities have to engage—I should have introduced it at an 
earlier period—and to which those who have surplus incomes 
make contributions. 

Here is a whole page [exhibiting] of what are termed “ Prac- 
tical and deserving charities that need the helping hand.” 
Some of them have been in existence 100 years, like the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, which “ furnishes 
free medical attendance to the poor, saving the sight and hear- 
ing of many babies and adults every year. Last year it treated 
in the wards 3,646 patients, and there were 67,626 outvists. 
There is urgent need of increasing the work of the social- 
service department.” ` 

I could go on and read this whole list, but I will not bore 
the Senàte by so doing. However, the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Eye and Ear Infirmary is simply typical of the institu- 
tions referred to on this page, and it might be supplemented by 
many pages reciting similar activities which nre carried on in 
the city of Boston—and Boston is not peculiar in that respect, 
for they are carried on in every community of any size—and 
which are maintained by the surplus revenues of those who 
have surplus revenues. If you take all of the earnings of our 
people for governmental purposes, what is going to happen to 
charitable institutions such as the one I have brought to your 
attention by way of illustration? Of course, they are going to 
stop their activities and a great many people are going to 
suffer as a result. 

The Senator from Wisconsin quoted very freely from a 
group of economists, for at last there has been found a small 
group of economists who seem to think that all of the expenses 
incident to a war should be borne by the people who are ac- 
tually doing the fighting at the time. 1 desire to make some 
comment on the statement that these economists have emitted. 
I am referring in such remarks as I make exactly to the same 
matter to which the Senator from Wisconsin referred to-day, 
and from which he read rather liberally. 

It is contended by these economists that the policy they advo- 
cate will prevent the price inflation which may result from 
large bond issues; that it will increase the efficiency of the 
Nation, and that it is demanded by social justice. 

Let us take the first of these contentions, that taxation will 
prevent price inflation. It is well known that the prices of 
many articles are much lower abroad than in the United 
States; yet our debt inerease since the beginning of the war 
has been nominal, while the debt increases of European gov- 
ernments have been enormous. We have seen prices in the 
United States in many articles double and treble without any 
change whatever in our national indebtedness and without any 
material change in interest rates or any considerable change in 
our circulation. A 

Naturally, when business is greater than normal, bank loans 
are increased; in other words, credits are increased; but that 
condition has not been so pronounced in the United States that 
it has materially changed interest rates, which would be the 
result if credits had been extended beyond the ordinary capacity 
of the banks. Prices are not necessarily based on the inflation 
of credit, though they may be affected by it, and they are not 
necessarily affected by the amount of the circulating medium, 
though they may be affected somewhat by it: in fact, we assume 
that we now have a banking system which will regulate the cir- 
culating medium to the actual business needs of the country. 
I assert that there is no proof whatever that the present high 
level of prices in Europe and in America is primarily due to 
war bonds, as has been claimed, but, on the contrary, that it is 
primarily due to the question of supply and demand and to the 
speculation and greed which are always incident to war. 

An illustration of the correctness of this conclusion is found 
in the following instance, perhaps as well as in any other: Dur- 
ing the spring there was a strike among the fishermen sailing 
from Massachusetts ports. These fishermen supply the larger 
part of the fish used in the Atlantic coast section. Necessarily 
the price of fish advanred as a result of this strike. When it 
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was adjusted the fishermen immediately went to sea, had good 
weather, and returned with a substantial catch, since which 
time fish on the Atlantic coast have sold at normal summer 
prices. We would naturally expect that sales might be at some- 
what higher than the normal summer prices because of the ad- 
ditional cost of production. Wages and other conditions have 
changed, making the cost greater, but, as a matter of fact, the 


price of fish is normal. There are many other products too 
numerous to mention for which substantially the normal price 
only can be obtained. 

If high prices were due to inflation, they would as effectively 
apply to fish, bananas, small fruits and vegetables, or any other 
products now bringing normal prices as to wheat and some other 
products which are relatively very high, simply because the de- 
mand has greatly exceeded the supply. 

These economists further urge that the inflation of prices 
works a greater burden upon the wage earner and salary re- 
ceiver than it does upon others. I will agree that it does place 
a greater burden on salary receivers, but I do not agree that it 
necessarily rests chiefly upon the wage earners. The statement 
of the Massachusetts savings-bank commissioner, made as of 
the year ending October 31, 1916, indicates that last year the 
deposits in the Massachusetts savings banks were twice as great 
as in any previous year in the history of the State. Those de- 
posits come nearer representing the savings of the working 
people of a community than any other means of obtaining such 
information; and yet it would seem that, notwithstanding the 
high prices of the things they have to buy, that the mill workers, 
the laborers, and the people of small means in Massachusetts 
had twice as prosperous a year in 1916 as ever before, because 
prosperity is based on net results and not on lürge pay or large 
consumption cost. I have cited the Massachusetts savings-bank 
report as my basis for this conclusion. 

These economists go on to claim that the bond policy increases 
bank credits and in that way produces inflation in prices. If a 
man purchases a Government bond and does not do so out of 
his surplus wealth, he will naturally have to borrow in order to 
pay for his purchase. He would have to do the same thing if 
he purchased any other kind of a bond, and he would have to do 
fhe same thing if he borrowed without furnishing collateral. In 
either case it increases bank credits. How does it add to the 
bank's credit to any greater extent if a man buys a thousand- 
dollar bond and borrows with that bond as collateral than it does 
if he pays a thousand-dollar tax and borrows the money from his 
bank with which to do so? The bank credit is increased in ex- 
actly the same amount and in exactly the same way; there is 
no escape from that conclusion; so if you tax individuals or 
corporations more than their surplus they will have to borrow 
of their banks—that is the only source of supply—and the bank 
roe will increase to whatever the borrowing necessity re- 
quires, 

These advocates of extreme taxation go on to claim that if a 
man is giving up his money in taxes he would cease to compete 
with the Government and`other buyers of the commodities of 
labor to the extent of the tax paid, but when the Government 
gives him a bond for his payment he is still enabled to compete 
to the extent of $800, They, in effect, urge that competition is 
not wholesome and desirable in business life, and that the only 
competition developed Should be based entirely on cash transac- 
tions, If that were the case, the volume of business of the 
country would be so greatly reduced that the greatest hardship 
would result. 

Moreover, purchasing a Government bond does not in any way 
differ from purchasing any other bond if the purchaser has not 
the entire purchase price; neither does it differ from any other 
transaction where credit is involved. Suppose a farmer finds 
it necessary to construct a new barn. Would it be wise for him 
to leave his stock and crops exposed until he had saved enough 
money to build the barn rather than use what surplus he has 
for that purpose and borrow the balance? Certainly it would 
not be businesslike either from his standpoint or from the stand- 
point of the community, and his failure to make a loan would 
lessen the food supply, would mean irreparable losses to himself, 
and would mean stagnation in ordinary business life. 

These economists go on to say that it is likely that the Fed- 
eral reserve banks will buy liberty and other Government bonds 
in a wholesale way by giving the Government checking accounts 
to the extent of the bonds. They should know that the Federal 
reserve banks can not buy any considerable quantities of these 
bonds and maintain the reserves, which they must do under the 
law. 

There are many provisions in the law which are designed to 
keep the issue of notes within reasonable limits, including a 
reserve to be kept against them of 40 per cent in gold; but, in 
the final analysis, the issue is entirely within the control of the 


Feral Reserve Board, which may grant the request for them 
in whole or in part or reject it entirely. 

Two or three months ago the Secretary of the Treasury 
wished to raise temporary funds to reimburse the Treasury, 
and he practically forced the Federal reserve banks to take 
$200,000,000 Treasury notes on a 23 per cent basis. Of course, 
those notes could not be resold, because the rate of interest 
which they bore was materially below the market rate. The 
transaction reduced the reserves of the Federal reserve banks 
from 12 to 15 per cent. That illustrates, in itself, to what a 
small extent the Federal reserve banks could supply a market 
for Government bond issues. In other words, Mr. President, 
it would not be safe for the Federal reserve banks to invest 
a hundred million dollars in liberty loan or any other issue 
o Government bonds if they proposed to hold them. 

As a matter of fact, these Treasury notes should not have 
been sold to Federal reserve banks at all; neither should they 
buy other Government bonds, except under very unusual cir- 
cumstances. It is the first province of the Federal reserve 
banks to supplement other banks, rediscount their short-term 
paper, and in other ways assist them when they require 
assistance but not to finance as an original proposition either 
the Government or anyone else. The slightest investigation of 
the operations of the Federal reserve banks will show the abso- 
lute fallacy of the suggestion that the Government could sell 
them bonds, enabling them to inflate their currency 100 per cent, 
because it does not give any consideration to the reserves which 
they must maintain. 

One other point about the selling of a Government bond to a 
purchaser who will find it necessary to borrow, using it as col- 
lateral, is that there may be cases of this kind which will 
necessitate borrowing and possibly using these bonds as se- 
curity, but that would not be a normal transaction, because the 
rate which liberty bonds carry is lower than the market rate 
for money, Therefore there would be no purpose in purchasing 
them and holding them to use as collateral when the borrowings 
would bear a higher rate than the 34 per cent the bond carries. 
The prudent financier under such circumstances being able to 
sell his bonds at par would do so and save the difference in 
the interest rate. d 

Again it is claimed that having sold bonds to Federal reserve 
banks the Government might then draw on their bank accounts 
and, in order to pay such drafts, the banks would recoup them- 
selves by retailing bonds to the public, leaving the inflation, 
it is claimed would exist, outstanding. It is difficult to follow 
this reasoning, and certainly it is not a practical operation 
which could be mafntained because of the requirements of the 
law relative to reserves to be held by the Federal reserve banks 
and the reserves which are required against note issues, Those 
“who make such contentions seem to have failed to notice these 
requirements and have come to their conclusion without giving 
them any consideration. 


The second general contention that taxation is demanded by 


social justice seems to me to be especially untenable. It is 
claimed that it gives property a preference over life, If there 
were any basis for such a contention, it might have been made 
under the policy of the past; that is, when we depended entirely 
on yolunteers for our military service, and when it was possible 
for a man of wealth to employ a substitute to fight for him, but 
certainly not under the democratic policy which has been estab- 
lished and on which the draft is based. Up to this time it has 
been true that a larger percentage of volunteers, as is always 
the ease in the beginning of a war, come from the ranks of what 
might be termed the meneyed and highly educated classes than 
from any other source. More than half the students of many 
of our colleges have voluntarily gone into the service, and the 
slightest examination of the records will demonstrate that there 
has been no shifting of the burdens of this war from the rich 
to the poor or from any one class to another; but the question 
is asked, if it is right to draft men, why is it not right to draft 
money? That is exactly. what we do when we impose taxes; but 
the way we impose those taxes is of vital concern to the Gov- 
ernment and to the community and of much greater concern to 
them than it is to the individual taxed, assuming that he has 
independent resources. 

Presumably, every citizen is sharing in the burden of the war, 
for taxes will be imposed to meet the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment; and if we take the wise course this taxation will be 
so levied that no business will be harmed. It may be said that 
no tax can offset the chance the citizen takes with his life when 
he goes into the military service. That is true from the dollars 
and cents standpoint, but what kind of a life can it be that must 
have the consCiousness for all time that it has failed to perform 
its national duty. We draft men of a certain age. It is the 
obligation of youth to fight our battles; it is the obligation of 
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everyone to pay for the financial expense of the war in propor- 
tion to their ability, but there is no reason why that should be 
paid in one year or in five years; in fact, there is every reason 
why it should not be done. The soldiers and sailors of to-day 
are fighting for worldwide liberty, but the benefits they will 
gain will not only be enjoyed by those of the present day but by 
all future generations. Therefore, why should the man of to-day 
pay all the bills when the victory won by our soldiers and sail- 
ors will be of equal value to the man of to-morrow. The sailors 
of our Regular Navy do not believe in the contentions of these 
economists. They are in the service to fight and, if need be, sac- 
rifice their lives that their country may live; and yet they did 
their bit in a financial way by subscribing to something like 
$3,000,000 of liberty bonds, 

Ineomes should be conscripted up to the requirements of the 
Government, it is true; but it is the height of folly to conscript 
it in such a way that the source of supply is dried up. 

The third contention of those urging unusual taxation is that 
it will increase the world's efficiency. If they mean by this 
that it will prevent injustice to any considerable class, quite 
likely there is reason in that contention. But no particular 
class subscribes for bonds; indeed, there were more than three 
millions of people out of one hundred millions who subscribed to 
the liberty loan, and many who did not do so will subscribe for 
the next bond issue. And, after all, the payment of taxes, or 
at least the larger part of them, falls on relatively few people, 
and it makes no vital difference to them whether they are giv- 
ing their surplus income to the Government or spending it for 
charitable or educational purposes or for the development of 
industries which will in turn increase the employment of labor. 
How can any argument be made to sustain such a position which 
will not apply with equal force in the case of issuing municipal 
bonds, State bonds, or corporation bonds? The money all comes 
from the same general source, it is true, and you may borrow 
in one community money which will be expended in another 
community in the same country; but all that indebtedness is 
held within the United States, and if a pay-as-you-go policy in 
this time of war is logical it would have been logical to have 
paid for the Panama Canal during its construction or paid for 
the Spanish-American War at the time it was fought or paid 
the Civil War requirements at the time, a course which would 
have been impossible in the latter case, or to pay for the build- 
ing of the Erie Canal or for any of the multitude of other 
things which are requirements of civilization and are con- 
structed by municipalities and local communities. Almost every 
community issues bonds with a sinking-fund requirement for 
the purpose of building schoolhouses. If a pay-as-you-go policy 
is a correct one, why do this? Why not wait until sufficient 
revenue has been provided before building the schoolhouse? 
The same reasoning will apply to waterworks, sewerage sys- 
tems, and to various other forms of construction. 

The theory loses sight of the fact that while the payment of 
the indebtedness comes from within our own borders in one 
ease, it means a radical and violent change of credits, so radical 
and violent that it would destroy many industries. Our busi- 
ness system is so complicated and so interdependent that you 
can not destroy or injure any part of it without affecting the 
whole system; and if we try to produce from taxation ten or fif- 
teen billions of dollars in one year, the amount we will probably 
spend and which we will have to raise by some means, it would 
be impossible to levy taxes in such a way that they will not 
bear with crushing weight on many occupations and industries, 
and the result would be a total financial collapse; indeed, it 
is hard for me to conceive that the small number of scientific 
men and small part of the press making these contentions have 
given any consideration to the experience of the world, our 
own experience in the United States in other wars, to our every- 
day policy of issuing bonds, or to the probable results of taking 
any such radical and unusual course. 

I am in agreement, however, with the suggestion that a tax 
may properly be levied which takes a substantial part of spe- 
cial war profits; that there should be a material lowering of 
the present income-tax exemption and a high consumption tax 
on luxuries, if consumption taxes are to be levied. ý 

Now, Mr. President, I want to take up a comparison of what 
has been done by other countries since the beginning of the war 
relative to taxation and bond issues, because, in my judgment, 
it will completely demonstrate that the Congress, in levying the 
taxes proposed under the pending bill, are going as fár as they 
should in taxation this year. 

The figures I intend to present to demonstrate my theory rela- 
tive to the relation taxation should bear to bond issues in war 
expenditures are not strictly accurate, even in the countries with 
which we are in closest communication, and in some of the na- 
tions engaged in the war most of this information is unobtain- 
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able; but the evidence I can submit, it seems to me, is sufficient 
to conclusively show that any reyenue over and above 25 per 
cent of the Nation's expenditures raised by the pending legisla- 
tion will be in excess of the country’s requirements, will be 
greater in proportion to the total amount which must be raised 
through bond issues and taxation than in any single year of 
our existence and greater than that raised by any country en- 
gaged in the war. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The nation with which we are most closely associated finan- 
cially, and which furnishes the best example, in my judgment, 
of a correct system of war finance, is Great Britain, This coun- 
try has not changed its well-known free-trade policy in any 
respect, notwithstanding the agitation in favor of doing so; but 
it has always obtained receipts at the customhouse and these 
receipts have substantially doubled since the beginning of the 
War; even under present conditions, however, they are compara- 
tively a small part of the increased revenues which have been 
raised. Moreover, the proportional part of the cost of the war 
provided by taxation is greater in England than in any other 
country. This has been true in other wars. In those fought 
during the latter part of the eighteenth and early part of the 
nineteenth century, especially the Napoleonic wars, the expendi- 
tures produced by taxation were even greater in proportion to 
the total amounts raised than they are at the present time, this 
undoubtedly being due to the inability to float bond issues with 
the same readiness developed by the present generation and 
organization of business. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at this point a table show- 
ing the revenue raised by Great Britain each year since the 
beginning of the war, and also a table showing the inerease in 
the bonded indebtedness during the same period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). With- 
out objection. it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

TABLE No. 1.—Revenue—Great Britain. 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
ERTE cake £38, 662,000 | £59,606,000 | £70,561, 000 
. 42, 313,000 61, 210,000 56, 380, 000 
8 382, 31,035,000 31, 232, 000 
S 7,577, 000 6, 764,000 7, 878,000 
Land tax and house 
F 2,530, 000 2,650, 000 2,580, 000 
Inconie tax (including 
su . 3 69, 399, 000 128, 320, 000 205, 033, 000 
Excess profits duty. 2222. 140, 000 139, 920, 000 
Land-value duties..... 412,000 363, 000 521,000 
MI 2189, 305,000 | 290, 088, 000 | £514, 105,000 
United States 
equivalent 1, 411, 713, 252 82,501, 891, 982 
Revenue departments: 
tal service. 224, 100, 00 224, 350, 000 
Phs 3,950, 3,350,000 
p! 6,450, 000 6,400, 000 
Crown lands 550, 000 650, 000 
Receipts from Suez 
6 1, 276, 632 2,431, 854 055, S17 
Miscellaneous 5,917, 448 9,796, 970 155 516, 765 
pes Fee! 213, 237, 389, 80 248, 678, 821 259, 322,582 
v 8. equivalent | 8171, 368, 429 8181, 953, 957 | $227, 162, $288, 693, 345 
Grand total £198, 242, 897 
United States 
equivalent 2964, 749, 057 f 


Bonded indebted- 
ness. 


Mr. WEEKS. These tables indicate that the amount raised by 
“taxation the first year of the war by Great Britain was, in 
round numbers, $793,000,000; in the second year, $921,000,000; 
in the third year, $1,411 000,000; this year, 52,501,000, 000; and 
that the bond issues for these years aggregate almost exactly 
four times the amount raised by taxation in practically the 
same ratio each year. It is noticeable in this statement of reve- 
nue that while the customs receipts have exactly doubled, 
‘practically all of the additional increase in England's revenue 
has come from the income tax and the excess-profits tax, but 
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that the income tax is not over 85 per cent in England eyen 
under present conditions 

If we applied what England is doing to-day, after three years 
of war, to our own conditions and expenditures, assuming that 
we will require $14,000,000,000 this year, it would mean raising 
three and a half billion dollars by taxation. But we raised 
under the ordinary laws which were on the statute books $1,330,- 
000,000, in addition to which the post-office receipts—and they 
are included in the English figures—were $331,000,000, making a 
total of $1,660,000,000 from post-office receipts and ordinary 
sources of revenue. This bill, according to the estimates of the 
committee, will provide for something over $2,000,000,000, My 
judgment is that they have greatly underestimated the amount 
of money that will be received from the excess-profits war taxes 
and from the income tax, and that instead of raising $2,000,- 
000,000 this bill, if it were passed in its present form, would raise 
nearer two and a half billion dollars, But even assuming that it 
raises only two billions, adding that to the one billion six hun- 
dred and sixty millions, we would have more than 25 per cent of 
the fourteen billions which it is supposed we are going to spend, 
or as much as England is raising in the third year of the war. 

Earlier in my remarks I tried to point out why it was desir- 
able to try to gradually increase this taxation instead of jumping 
into a system of taxation which might be applicable in two or 
three years, 

Mr. President, I submit, herewith a table showing the revenue 
collected by France during the calendar years 1914, 1915, and 
1916, and other matters relating to the French financial system, 
which I ask to have printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FRANCE, 
Revenues for the calendar years 1914, 1915, and 1916. 


Source of revenues. 1914 


Frances. Francs. 
Direct taxes 1,087, 871, 000 892, 630, 700 
Registration dues "615,011,000 524, 617,000 
Stamp dues - 195, 952, 000 157, 638,000 
Tax on steck transactions....... 5 718, 500 2,342,000 
Tax on the income derived from 
securities 157, 782, 000 181, 432, 500 
Customs receipts (salt, sugar, 
mineral! oils excepted). r 764, 144,000 1,399, 421,000 
Indirect taxes (salt, sugar, min- 
ean . 477,009,000 472, 902,000 
Tax on the manufacture of raw 85 be 
m oils 227,000 462,000 
FAFA 3,624, 000 20, 54,000 
8 900,000 371, 173,097,000 
State monopolies. ............... 837, 570,300 931, 061, 400 643, 400 
Income from State domains and 
PE ERE 13, 625, 500 3,482, 600 240, 201, 100 
N 5,018,343, 200 


4, 150, 503, 200 4, 828, 848, 200 
($801,047, 136.90) (Sodi get 003 00) ($968,546,334.20 


Year. 


Mr. WEEKS. The figures in this table which I have just 
presented demonstrate that the people of France have only 
been taxed about 143 per cent of the total expenditures during 
the war. In other words, 854 per cent of the required revenue 
has come from bond issues. If we limited ourselves to the 
same proportion of revenue obtained from taxation and it were 
assumed again that we would spend during the next fiscal 
year $14,000,000,000, we would only have to provide for the 
raising of $600,000,000 under the provisions of this bill. 

One of the peculiarities of the taxation imposed by France, 
at least as compared with that imposed in Great Britain, may 
well be brought to the attention of the Senate. Direct taxes 
in France, on which England depends and on which we are to 
depend for the entire increase of our revenues, have not in- 
creased, relatively speaking, but have actually decreased in 
almost every item. On the other hand, the great importations 
into France, probably due to the destruction of so many of her 
industries located in the northern part of the country, have 
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produced very largely increased revenues at the customhouse, 
so that for the year 1916 they were 75 per cent greater than 
the year before the war. 


table showing an aggregate issuance of bonds amounting to $14,- 
596,000,000, including the loan made in March of this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 
- The matter referred to is as follows: 


GERMANY, 
War loans, 


CANADA, 

In Canada conditions are not very unlike our own; but it is 
quite apparent that Canada is looking to the future in the im- 
position of taxes, for it is receiving the larger part of its reve- 
nues from customs and excise ques; in fact, substantially all 

‘of its revenue, except that from the post office and government- 
owned railroads, has come from these sources. The total civil 
expenditures for the year 1916 were $130.350,726 and the rere- 
nues from taxes for that period were $172,147,838, leaving a 
surplus of very nearly $42,000,000. I wish to insert herewith 


a table showing the total debt of Canada, the net debt, and the | First loan, September, 19. $1, 090,339,325 | 1,177,235 

interest paid. 15... at „604, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- ree 

dered. 2.608.175 3,810,608 
The matter referred to is as follows: PCC 3, 107, 260, 20 


A CANADA, 
Debt and interest on debt. 


1. Aug. 4, 1914. tegen eae eee aes SAG BA Gy Oe, OOD 
2, Dee. 3, 1914__. — A Ay ely Ors LOD 
3. Mar. 22, 1915. ELISE ORS LE SEES SET ae he OOD 
4. Aug. 31, 1915. EAE BA EES ES Es E, 
Se ae ERR 
une — — ane eee „ 8 
ara sok — 7 2 — — 8 
449, 376, 083. 21 24 8. Feb. 23, 191 —.——— 8.649. 875, 000 


E 
eh ee Wha can duiterseS Unease Total 19. 222, 675, 000 


Mr. WEEKS. This would seem to indicate, if the years given 
in the two tables I have submitted were the same, which is not 
true, and therefore the comparison can not be entirely accurate, 
ner have I information as to the beginning or end of the fiscal 
year of the Imperial German Government, that the proportional 
part of the expenditures of the Government raised by taxation 
were slightly less than 15 per cent. It will be noticed that the 
German policy is not very different from that followed in France 
in the relationship which the amount of money raised from taxa- 
tion bears to the total expenditures. 

The largest financial operations in which the United States 
has engaged up to this time, at least in proportion to the re- 
sources of the country, were those of the Civil War period, and 
while one can not take any particular pride in the results of the 
financial policy followed at that time, which I do not wish to 
discuss other than to say that the policy of the earlier days of 
the war was such that it brought about a condition which the 
better methods followed in the latter days of the war could not 
entirely correct; yet they may be some guide to what should be 
done at this time in imposing additional taxes. I am therefore 
submitting a table showing the ratio which the amount raised 
by taxation bore to the total expenditures for the years of the 


yar. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Ratio of taration to total expenditures during the Civil War. 


Mr. WEEKS. The Canadian gross debt increased during 
the year 1916 $243,355,618, and the total expenditures were that 
amount plus the civil expenses of the Government, which I have 
given. As the interest charges were between twenty-one and 
twenty-two millions, it would seem that the revenue raised in 
Canada was only sufficient to pay the civil expenses, the interest 
on the public debt, and about $20,000,000 in excess of that 
amount, or not very far from one-twelfth of the bonds issued. 

If we provided for the civil expenses of the Government, as 
we have done, for the interest on the public debt, which will 
not be more than $230,000,000, estimating that the ten billions 
of bonds which may be issued are outstanding six months in 
the first year, and we raise an additional amount equal to one- 
twelfth of the ten billions we may need to raise, it would not be 
necessary to provide in the pending bill for more than $3,000,- 
000,000 to make a showing comparable to that made by Canada 
in the third year of the war. 

i 4 GERMANY. j 

Take the case of Germany. It is extremely difficult to obtain 
accurate information as to the expenditures or the taxation in 
Germany since the beginning of the war, but I submit herewith 
a table showing the estimated imperial budget for the years 
1913, 1914, and 1915, the figures being given in marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Rerenues of Germany in 1913, 1914, and 1915 (in marks). 


and tel 881 tal expendi tres 1 222 870.053 1.805 433003 
-P telegraph ......c...2....-- „289, 500 881,560,500 | Total expenditures........ a . 908, 430, 
E Pera ra a 13,805,000 | 13s% 000 | Ratio ol taxation to ex 
= —— —— ob! i — ——.— penditures (per cent) <0. 42 17.5) 
. ous administrative pts 5 O Sees. AA Ä . ˙ . ꝗ ⁰ͥͤvʒem ̃— eS ROEI? — 
FFF 212 880,000 712,990,009 Mr. WEEKS. It will be noticed that the highest proportion 
TOMO K 11, 415, 000 10, 876, 000 10,876,000 | of revenue to expenditures was 20.42 per cent. If we are to 
api 1272.28 Sas! — one ——— raise fourteen billions this year, and 20.42 per cent of that is 
Saff. 62.887.500 41,144,000 1.144.000 to come from taxation, it would only be necessary to provide 
ts. 193,774,700 | 193,995,000 | 193,995,000 | about $1,400,000,000 in this act. 
N a P eee Hepie 33 2888 No criticism was made of the issuing of the Spanish War 
Lamps and balbs. 15,0723, 100 13,806, 000 15,868,000 | loan at the time ot pa make yeast eins War; and, by the 
Tits „ 21,035,009 | way, we have recently, by almost unanimous vote of the Senate, 
98 22.003,00 2.0 “Zoso | renewed $68,000,000 of Spanish War bonds. which had been 
tax on bilis.. 19, 615, 500 19, 100, 000 19; 100,000 running 20 years, for a further period of 50 years. Neither 
Stamps (general) 1 250,085,000 | 264,085,000 | was there any particular criticism of issuing bonds to pay for 
pier enced git 3 29 009,500 the Panama Canal, although under the policies of the adminis- 
Miscellane cus ensoe 084, 700 1,919, 000 1,919,000 | trations of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft the canal was prac- 
2 Contributions for us Sete : 8 5 393,820,900 | 327,740, 900 tically built out of surplus revenues; and especially was there no 
& Misceligmeous.n+-seceseer-reyiasts 23.8 138 789.28 184. 38.608 protest made against issuing these bonds by those who are now 


advocating raising the major part if not the entire cost of the 
war from taxation. If there is any logic in the manner of 
issuing Spanish War loans or Panama Canal bonds or any 
of the municipal and State bonds to which I have referred in 
my remarks before, there certainly is logic in issuing bonds for 


3, 194, 399, 400 | 3,405, 178, 400 | 3,323, 081, 400 


Mr. WEEKS. During these three years there were raised 
from all sources of revenue $2,282,211,516, I submit herewith a 
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at least as large a proportion of our present war costs as are 
so raised by Great Britain. 

There is one point about the taxation of Great Britain, which 
1 did not include when I was referring to that nation, which I 
should like to put in the Recogp. As I have stated, Great 
Britain is a nation which we may very properly follow in 
imposing a system of taxes, because they have had wide expe- 
rience in imposing taxes under war conditions. It is particu- 
Jarly noticeable that the taxes which they imposed in the 
earlier days of the war were very moderate compared with 
those which are being imposed to-day. Some who advocate 
the course proposed by the minority in this matter argue that 
because Great Britain is taking 80 per cent of the excess profits 
or war profits for taxation purposes we should do so at once. 
I have already called attention to the undesirability of jump- 
ing into the same position which has finally been reached by a 
country having wide experience in such matters and which it 
has required three years to reach. 

We should take the opportunity of partially adjustirg ourselves 
to war conditions before we impose the additional taxes which 
we may have to impose if the war continues. Our trade with the 
countries with which we are now at war ceased at least two years 
ago, or practically so, and we have been carrying on our trade 
with other foreign countries under war conditions; so we are 
ready for a higher rate of taxation, if it is necessary, than that 
imposed by European countries at the beginning of the war. 

The income tax and the excess-profits tax, as I have stated, 
are the main reliance of the British taxation systems. In the 
case of the former, only those having less income than $650 are 
exempt, and that is one point in this bill which I particularly 
commend—that the basis has been made, in my judgment, a 
proper one, not only from the standpoint of the revenue, but from 
the standpoint of the distribution of the burdens of government 
among the people of the country. Nothing will be brought to the 
attention of Congress or of an administration any quicker than the 
imposition of a tax among a very large class of people if they 
feel that it is a direct tax and that it is being unjustly levied. 
But Great Britain has abatements which are not included in the 
present bill and which I think might well be given consideration 
by the Finance Committee, relating to the number of children, 
although I am not sure but that that has been included now in 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That has been included in the bill, allowing 
$200 for each dependent child. : 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that is a very wise action. 

It is well worth noting that the English rate of taxation on 
incomes—and it is my judgment that in this respect the English 
policy is preferable to the one proposed in the legislation which 
we are considering—differentiates between an earned income and 
an unearned income. The lowest rate of tax on an earned in- 
come in Great Britain is 11} per cent on incomes less than £500. 
The tax on unearned incomes of the same amount is 173 per 
cent. It seems to me particularly fair and desirable that there 
should be a differentiation between an earned income and an 
inherited income. 

I do not at this time want to take any more of the attention 
of the Senate. I have some other matters which I shall want to 
bring to the attention of the Senate when the amendments which 
I have introduced to the bill are in order for consideration; but I 
am confident that after five hours of talk the Senate will be glad 
to be relieved of any further discussion. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk to the income-tax title of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hottis in the chair). The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, after line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out the remainder of the section and to insert: 

Thirty-five per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $500,000 and does not exceed $750,000. , 

Forty-five per cent 855 annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $750,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000. 

Fifty per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $1,000,000, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
that the Senator from Rhode Island asks to tender the amend- 
ment for action at this time? 

Mr. GERRY. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that agreeable to the chair- 
man of the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is entirely agreeable to me. I do not 
think we should vote upon the amendment this afternoon, be- 
cause there are few Senators present, and I think there was a 
general understanding that we would not vote upon the amend- 
ments to these sections until to-morrow. For that reason I 
vill now ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside, with the 


understanding that this will be the pending amendment when 

the bill is taken up to-morrow. 

f Mr. GERRY. That is entirely satisfactory to me, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the revenue 
bill will be temporarily laid aside, with the understanding that 
the amendment tendered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] will be in order to-morrow morning. 


EXPORTATION OF COTTON. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, some days ago 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] had incor- 
porated in the Recorp a statement intimating that cotton was 
finding its way to Germany and quoting figures to show that 
certain neutral countries were receiving in excess of their pre- 
war receipts. I took occasion to investigate this matter to 
find out whether or not my section of the country, producing 
the world’s supply of cotton, was unconsciously contributing to 
the supplying of munitions to Germany. Of course I have no 
way of knowing, any more than the Senator from Massachusetts 
has, whether or not cotton is finding its way from certain neu- 
tral countries to Germany; but what I do know is that the fig- 
ures quoted by him are entirely wrong and misleading. They 
emanate from a source that would cause suspicion to be at- 
tached to them, because they emanate from the great mill center 
of New England, and cotton is high; and I do not think it comes 
with good grace to have incorporated in the Recorp certain in- 
sinuations that are not borne out by the facts. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to quote to you—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, before the Senator gets away 
from that point, I will state that I shall want to make some com- 
ments about what he is saying now; but I should like to ask him 
at this point why he considers it a subject of suspicion that 
manufacturers who may be located in New England have 
brought to the attention of the Government the fact that cotton 
seems to be going into enemy territory? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I just want to show that it 
does not seem to be going there. That is what I am after; 
and I also want to show—— 

Mr. WEEKS. But the Senator reflected on those who are 
supposed to have prepared these figures. I did not submit the 
figures; my colleague did; but the Senator seemed to reflect on 
the origin of those figures, or the makers of those figures. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; because there is a reflec- 
tion on the section where the cotton originates. The South no 
more wants high-priced cotton at the expense of the honor of 
America than New England. 

Mr. WEEKS. But, Mr. President, this is not a question of 
high-priced cotton. This is a question of the destination of 
the cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No, no; the insinuation was 
that the high price offered was the inducement. Now, Mr. 
President, I want to call attention to the figures. 

Prior to 1914-15, before demoralization had disrupted all the 
channels of commerce to the great German port of Bremen 
3,000,000 American bales were exported. That was a distribu- 
ting point. She redistributed to the Netherlands, to Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and it did not appear in the 
exportation from this country to those countries. 

The first effect of the war was to close the great cotton port 
of Bremen. Hence on account of the tremendous crop made in 
1914, the largest crop on record in the history of America, when 
we made 16,000,000 bales of cotton, there were bankruptcy and 
ruin threatened to certain cotton growers in this country. Eng- 
land had not at that time declared cotton contraband and we 
were seeking any port through which we could get the surplus cot~ 
ton abroad. Hence some of these ports that did not appear in the 
record before as receiving any great amount of cotton for those 
years did receive what seemed to be an astonishing amount; but 
from the cotton year of 1914-15, which means from August 1, 
1914, to August 1, 1915, these lesser ports did receive au un- 
usually large amount of cotton. From August 1, 1915, to August 
1, 1916, there was still a large exportation, but to these minor 
points it was diminished. From August 1, 1916, to August 1, 
1917, the present cotton year, these very ports received nothing 
above the normal and in some cases below the normal of the pre- 
war receipts. 

I wish to put in the Recorp the actual figures furnished me 
by the Census Bureau, showing the exportation of American 
cotton to the ports complained of from August 1, 1916, to Au- 
gust 1, 1917. England received 2,793,385 bales against a normal 
of 3,500,000 bales. 

Let me say in passing that Liverpool was a great port to 
which we exported cotton and from which was reexported cotton 
to the smaller nations, and those smaller ports did not appear 
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in our tables of exportation. With the difficulty of getting 
cotton into Liverpool it is reasonable to suppose that the amount 
of cotton received by these minor ports was greater than ap- 
peared in the prewar or the ante bellum exportation notice in 
our tables from America. 

So England received this year 2,793,388 bales against a normal 
of only 8,500,000. France received this year 1,023,127 bales 
against a normal of 1,023,000 bales. So France received this 
year exactly what she received in the prewar time.. 

Italy received 660,571 bales against a normal of 636.000 bales, 
which was just about the prewar receipts. Italy was one or the 
countries that answered the statement put in the Recorp by 
the Senator from Massachusetts by saying it was preposterous 
to think that she would import cotton for the purpose of selling 
it to Austria-Hungary to be converted into powder to shoot 
her own soldiers with. I clipped the statement of the am- 
bassador, and thought I had it among my papers to incorporate 
into my remarks. I have it not, but I will at a later time put it 
in the Recorp as evidence showing how they feel in reference 
to this matter. 

Spain received this year 866,263 bales, against a normal of 
about the same amount. 

Russia received 46,556 bales, against a prewar receipt of 112,- 
262 bales. 

The Netherlands received 59,092 bales this year, against a nor- 
mal of about 35,000 bales. 

All other countries of Europe received 173,679 bales, against 
a prewar receipt of 83.821 bales: 

Canada is just normal; Mexico about normal. All other coun- 
tries received 118,071 bales against 145,000 bales prewar re- 
ceipts, showing total receipts in Europe of something like 
4,000,000 less than the prewar receipts, for the reason that Ger- 
many before the war broke out had a normal importation 
of 3,000,000 bales of cotton. She, of course, according to these 
tables received none, and Austria-Hungary, which had received 
about a half-million bales, of course received none. 

Now, Mr. President, the milk in this coconut can be given 
according to the statement of Mr. Rogers, of the Census Bureau. 
I quote his exact words in his communication to me transmitting 
these figures: 

The world’s production of commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1916, as compiled from published reports, documents, and cor- 
respondence, was approximately 18,365,000 jes of 500 pounds ne 
while the consumption of cotton (exclusive of linters m the Unit 
States) for the year ending July 31, 1916, was 3 21.011.000 
bales of 500 pounds net. Phe total number of producing cotton spindles, 
both active and idle, is about 148,500,000. 

In other words, the consumption of American cotton has out- 
stripped production in the period indicated 3,00,000 bales; that 
is, we have consumed the surplus, because in 1915 we only made 
11,060,000 bales, and in 1916 11,360,000 bales, while during these 
two years the consumption of American cotton was approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 bales each year. So the surplus carried over 
from 1913-14 has been consumed in 1915-16 until the world 
is face to face with a cotton famine. There is not much more 
than a normal supply for America and her allies, and as her 
allies are easier to reach and there is a greater incentive to 
give it to them the statistics show that they are getting it 
hardly normal. 

In addition to that, for the first time in the history of America 
we are manufacturing in the cotton-growing States and in the 
North approximately 7,000,000 bales of cotton. The exact fig- 
ures are 6,801,188 bales. The cotton States are converting 
3,901,413 bales annually; all the other States 2,899,775 bales, 
making a total approximately of 7.000.000 bales. 

Our exports to Europe before the war were 11.000.000 bales, 
as many bales as we made in 1915, Our exports to Europe from 
August 1, 1916, to August 1. 1917, were 5,739,129 bales, a falling 
off of 5,000,000 bales since the war began. 

Mr. President, I have put these figures in the Record to show 
that the neutrals are not getting at the present time as much 
cotton as they got before the war. With all the demand for tex- 
tiles, with the high price that is now existing, what incentive 
would there be for them to risk the dangers incident to getting 
contraband into Germany when the price that they can get out- 
side of Germany shows a splendid profit? 

We all know that the difference between the price of the raw 
material and the finished product is the margin of profit. I 
have heard no man here indicate that cotton manufactured 
goods were being smuggled into Germany. Yet in spite of the 
fact that cotton is twice as high as it has been since 1868-69, 
and ‘the mills of the North and the South are paying from 25 
to 27 cents a pound for their cotton, they have declared the 
largest dividends in the history of cotton mills. The price of 
cotton is high, but the price of the finished product has gone 
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beyond any reason. Some mills of the South, I have been in- 
formed, are declaring 100 per cent dividends and paying 27 
cents a pound for cotton. 

It it is in the Recor, placed there by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that it cost but 10 cents a pound to grow a pound 
of cotton. We do not count in estimating the cost of a pound 
of cotton the education of the family, of those who produce it, 
the depreciation in farm implements, the necessary interest on 
their land, and, above all, a living wage for those who produce 
it. We do not speak of the overhead charges in relation to the 
farm as we do in relation to manufacturing concerns. We take 
it for granted that the average cotton producer must be satis- 
fied with a few scanty clothes and his food. Nothing is 
reckoned for schools, for comfortable homes, for an investment 
to enlarge his acres and to improye them. He must be satisfied 
with the actual skeleton of cost. How much fertilizer did he 
put in the ground? How much did he pay? How much did it 
cost to work it? How much did it cost to gather it; how much 
did it cost him in absolute dollars and cents to put it on the 
platform f. o. b. without any reference to the things that go 
to make the ordinary charges in reference to other business? 

Mr, President, I want to say in conclusion that as a cotton 
grower of the South I would be willing to see every cotton seed 
destroyed during the time of this war if I thought that by 
the growing of cotton we could furnish our enemies with the 
munitions of War to inflict death upon the American troops 
who are going to vindicate our flag and the honor and right of 
our country to haul our cotton on the high seas, because the 
thing that actuated me more than any other to yote for war 
was because the Imperial German Government assumed the 
right to deny the open seas to the American flag and to the 
American people. But if the growing of cotton and the selling 
of it even in American markets meant that it could reach Ger- 
many, there is not a true American cotton grower who would 
not be willing to forego the planting and sale of cotton not- 
withstanding what it means to the South. 

In answer to these insinuations that this is a time for the 
South to show her patriotism I say she will show it. and wheu- 
ever it is proven that cotton goes to Germany she will take the 
initiative and ask for an embargo, 

I have submitted these figures to show that there is no rea- 
son to believe that cotton is reaching Germany, and until that 
is done, whenever we ascertain that production is being used to 
our destruction, it is time enough for us to act. Take the ex- 
portation during the period I have called attention to, and take 
the present situation, which is that there are 4,000,000 bales 
less being exported now than there were during the early stages 
of the war and the prewar period. 

The fact of the business is that there is a famine in cotton, 
and let alone the law of supply and demand within the neutral 
countries and America and the allies would justify a much 
higher price than is now obtained, and the price: of textiles 
made out of it now justifies a much higher price than is being 
paid to the man who produces it. 

If this question is discussed further, I shall bring in the price 
list of certain cotton articles and weigh them pound for pound 
and compare the cost of conversion from the raw cotton to the 
finished product and show the profit that the mills are getting, 
both north and south, : 

I am a little afraid that some gentlemen are so yery anxious 
about the honor of the section they do not belong to that they 
would like to have that section contribute a little more to the 
fat profits they are getting. ; 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
South Carolina was referring to something that was put in the 
Record by my colleague. I did not happen to see it, and I do 
not know exactly what it was. But I am familiar with the 
general line of complaint that was made in that particular in- 
sertion, and I shall say to the Senator from South Carolina, 
who seems to be supersensitive on the subject of cotton whenever 
anybody refers to cotton, that it had nothing whatever to do, 
in my judgment, with the price of cotton or whether the southern 
planter should receive more for his cotton or was receiving too 
much for it. It simply brought to the attention of the State 
Department or the administration the fact that apparently more 
cotton was going to Geneva and to Rotterdam than was sent 
there in normal times and mpre than the mills which were tribu- 
tary to those ports ordinarily used. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
President. 

Mr. WEEKS. That was the whole purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that; and the 
Senator is repeating the same very beautiful, plausible argu- 
ment that we ought then to place an embargo on cotton, to con- 


I understand that, Mr. 
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fine its export to one or two ports, and allow the American 
mills to get it all. 2 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, I should be glad to see 
the American mills manufacture every pound.of cotton that is 
produced in the United States; but that is not the question. 
The question is whether we are furnishing cotton by some indi- 
rect method, some indirect course, for our enemies to make 
munitions to use against our men. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All right. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is the only question that has been raised. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is all right; and it was 
as to that question that I was attempting to show there was no 
basis for the charge, because there is not being exported from 
America any more cotton than the countries complained of re- 
ceived before the war. Furthermore, about 4.000,000 bales less 
are exported than were exported before the war. 

What I was complaining of, however 

Mr. WEEKS rose. j 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me just a moment—was that this clamor comes from the center 
of the cotton-manufacturing industry. What would be the re- 
sult if the State Department should become alarmed, or if they 
had just reason to believe that cotton was being sent to Ger- 
many? They would then place an embargo on its exportation to 
certain places, thereby preventing the export of cotton. That 
would increase the domestic supply and decreasé the price of 
cotton, but it would not affect the price of manufactured goods. 
That is the milk in this coconut. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
milk at all in the coconut to which the Senator from South 
Carolina has been referring. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I hope there is not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that more cotton has gone into the port of Genoa during the last 
year or two years than ever before? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have not before me the 
figures for that port; the reporter has the table; but 

Mr. WEEKS. Then I will excuse the Senator from answering 
that question, and ask if there is more cotton going into that 
port than heretofore, where is it going? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to state that only 
24,000 bales of cotton more than the prewar requisite have gone 
into all the ports and receiving stations of Italy. What would 
24,000 bules of cotton amount to when—and I suppose the Sena- 
tor is as informed, confidentially, as I am—we consider the 
amount of cotton it takes to manufacture explosives for one 
shell? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the only purpose of raising this 
question at any time has been the fear that by some means 
some American cotton was getting into the hands of our 
enemies. If the Senator from South Carolina can dispel that 
fear, then lie may remove any doubt which exists in his mind 
about somebody making a little more or a little less money on 
the domestic manufacture of cotton, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me ask the Senator a 
question. He stated a moment ago—and that was the basis of 
the statement of his colleague—that more cotton had gone into 
certain ports than ever before—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; and I named the ports. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Exactly, and I can name 
some other ports where in 1914-15 and in 1915-16 more 
cotton went than previously but where in 1916-17 there did 
not go as much. We were trying to export cotton to Germany 
before we declared war in April. There was no crime or sin 
about that. We were doing our best to get cotton there and 
were sending it by every hook or crook; but since we have 
declared war, and for four months antedating our declaration 
of war, the exportations dropped off below the normal to the 
neutral countries. Those are the figures which I have put in 
the Recorp and which have been received from the Census De- 
partment and the Agricultural Department. . 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not want to prolong this discussion, Mr. 
President, but the Senator from South Carolina has hardly 
answered my question. I hope he will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the question as to whether or not more cotton has 
gone into Genoa than in other years; and if so, where that 
cotton has gone. $ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I answer the question by say- 
ing that only 24,000 bales in excess of the prewar amount have 
gone into all Italy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will permit me, I de- 
sire to say that last year the exports of cotton were not larger 
or perceptibly larger than they were prior to the war. The 
demand has been greater in Italy, because Italy has made part 
of her own munitions. Prior to the Italian declaration of war, 
shipped through Genoa into Austria. I personally had knowl- 
edge of such shipments and know they were going on; but I do 
and prior perhaps to 1916, there was a vast amount of cotton 
believe. eliminating the years prior to Italy’s entering the war 
and coming down to more recent time, it will not be found that 
such exports have been larger. 

I do not believe the Senator from Massachusetts would seek 
to press the proposition solely to injure cotton or solely to help 
the mills, i 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course that is not my purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not believe that it is, and I am 
only making this statement to call his attention to what my own 
investigation of the facts leads me to conclude. I believe that 
a confusion in these figures has grown out of the fact that it is 
absolutely true that in the winter of 1914-15 we shipped from 
the United States nearly 3,000,000 bales of cotton to Germany 
through Genoa, through Holland, through Denmark, through 
Norway, and direct to Bremen. I believe that by separating 
the years and considering the last 6 or 12 months discunnected 
with prior years it will be found that there is no cottun going 
to Germany now; and, so far as I have been able to find out, I 
am satisfied none is going there now. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the figures that were furnished 
me indicated. that more cotton was going to Genoa than ever 
before. I sent the figures to the State Department and asked 
for an investigation, and I assume that the motive which moved 
my colleague in putting these figures into the Recorp was the 
same as is mine. We do not care anything about the price of 
cotton or of cotton goods, but we do care if cotton of American 
production is getting into the hands of our enemies. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before this matter is con- 
cluded I want to read into the Recorp what the Italian ambassu- 
dor has said about the very point made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. His statement is as follows: 


The Italian ambassador has authorized an emphatic and sweeping 
denial of published reports that large quantities of American cotton are 
ponding: their way across the Italian borders into Austria. He states 
that there is not the slightest foundation for any such charge, which 
appears to be based entirely upon the fact that the importations of 
American cotton ‘nto Italy have tly increased in the past year. 

The ambassador explains this increase as due to the demands of the 
Italian Army and Navy, which are using all this cotten for the manu- 
facture of smokeless 3 or cloths for uniforms for the men, 

All of the Italian factories not engaged in the manufacture of war 
material or that absolutely required for the maintenance of the civil 
population have been closed in order that eve energy and resource 
may be concentrated on 9 a the mili met Brag naval forces, 
The ambassador says that it is abstrd to suppose t the Government 
would permit cotton to go to the enemy to be made into powder to kill 
Italian soldiers. 


AIR STATION SITE FOR THE NAVY. 


Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 2437) to provide for the 
acquisition of an air-station site for the United States Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill named by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with amendments, 
on-page 2, line 1, after the word “acres,” to insert “or such 
enlarged area for which he may be able to contract within 
the appropriation "; and in line 6, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “$175,000” and to insert “$150,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Navy shall authorize the payment 
of no part of this sum, except for perfecting the title and dredg- 
ing Cold Spring Harbor and the entrance thereto, in order to 
make it more available for naval purposes: And provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
empowered in his discretion to acquire, if possible, additional 
acreage without increased cost, and to exact guarantees for 
the maintenance of the electric railway now running through 
the above-described land; and power is hereby conferred upon 
the Secretary of the Navy to condemn land for naval, aviation, 
and kindred purposes on the New Jersey coast adjacent to 
Cold Spring Harbor; and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
directed, in conducting his negotiations with the Cape May 
Real Estate Co., to maintain intact the obligation existing 
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between the United States and the Cape May Real Estate 
Co., executed by the said company June 25, 1917; and that this 
contract shall not be regarded as a waiver of either the obliga- 
tion of the company or the rights of the United. States,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary. of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to acquire, by purchase or condemnatian, including 
all easements, riparian and other rights appurtenant thereto, for use 
for naval purposes, the tract of land situate at Cape May, N. J. lying 
between Princeton and Kansas Avenues and the water front and ape 
May Avenue, comprising, exclusive of Pennsylvania Avenue, which 
intersects the tract and is to remain a public thoroughfare, a xi- 
mately 57.73 acres, or such enlarged area for which be may be able to 
contract within the appropriation, and there is-hereby appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in tbe Treasury not otherwise appro at 
for the acquisition of said property and of all easements, ripa: an 
other rights appurtenant thereto, the sum of $150,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy shall authorize the payment of no part of 
this sum, except for perfecting the title and dredging Cold Spring 
Harbor and the entrance thereto, in order to make it more available 
for naval purposes: And provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, empowered in his discretion to acquire, if 
possible, additional acreage without increased cost, and to exact guar- 
antees for the maintenance of the electric railway now running through 
the above-described land; and power is hereby conferred upon the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to condemn land for naval, aviation, and kindred 
p on the New Jersey coast adjacent to Cold Spri: Harbor; 
and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed, in conducting his 
negotiations with the Cape May Real Estate Co., to maintain intact 
the obligation existing between the United States and the Cape May 
Real Estate Co., executed by the said company June 25, 1907; and that 
this contract shall not be regarded as a waiver of either the obligation 
of the company or the rights of the United States, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 

the Senator if the bill has been recommended by the depart- 
ment? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It has been recommended by the 
department; the Secretary of the Navy has written a letter to 
the Naval Affairs Committee requesting the passage of the bill. 
The measure has been considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and a subcommittee have inspected the ground, have 
approved the location, and have made a favorable report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood that the Navy Department 
was probably making investigations in various portions of the 
country for the purpose of establishing aviation stations, but 
I did not know that they had selected this site for any par- 
ticular reason for what they call an “air station.” : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They have not only selected this 
site, but they have a great deal of their equipment and mate- 
rial already on the ground; a marine station has been estab- 
lished there, and I think about 200 naval reserves are also there 
at the present time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RECESS, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, August 21, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, August 22, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, August 21, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art ever ready to hear the prayers of those who 
seek Thee in faith and confidence, hasten the day, we 
Thee, when pure and undefiled religion may find its way into 
every heart, when men of all climes and of all creeds shall wor- 
ship Thee as Father, that brotherly love Shall reign supreme, 
that the prophecy of old may be fulfilled, when “ He will judge 
between the nations and will decide concerning many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more”; that the peace 
which passeth understanding may fill all hearts; in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. - 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 17, 1917, was 
read and approved. : 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. the bill (S. 2477) to authorize 
the construction of a building for the use of the Treasury De- 
partment was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Friday, August 24, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of artificial waterway from Lake Erie, at 
or near Tolédo, Ohio, to the southerly end of Lake Michigan by 
way of Maumee River and the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., or other 
practicable route (H. Doc. No. 343); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication of the Secretary of War, submitting 
a clause for inclusion in the pending deficiency appropriation 
bill (H. Doc. No, 344) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Interior, 
submitting estimates of appropriations for the service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 345) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. ` 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 5818) for the relief of Cuya- 
hoga and Hamilton Counties, Ohio, by payment of fees due said 
counties for the custody of Federal prisoners in the county jail; 
to the Committee on Claims. : 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 5819) granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Elgin, III., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Fox River at Elgin; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 5820) to provide for the 
award of medals of honor and distinguished-service medals; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) direct- 
ing the President to seize sufficient coal supplies for home con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 5821) granting an increase of 
pension to George H. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 5822) granting a pension to 
Edward V. Andrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 5823) for the relief of 
George H. Finnegan; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Rev. Charles M. Sheldon and 
other citizens of Topeka, Kans., for legislation to prohibit use 
of food products in manufacture of intoxicating liquor; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Lillian Lewis and other citizens of Horton; 
Kans., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CARY; Petition of the Progressive Farmer Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., opposing the adoption of the zone system; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin Association of Optometrists, 
urging the passage of the standard-price bills, House bills 212 
and 44; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Sprague Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
opposing the tax on second-class. matter as proposed in the war- 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. Loewenbach & Sons Co. (Inc.), Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against the provisions of the war-revenue bill 
which tax mailed catalogues, booklets, pamphlets, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of the Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging that Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and organizations engaged in animal protection be exempted 
from the operations of the war- revenue bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Litchfield Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, 
Towa, in re the excess-profits tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolutions of Tiogo Tribe, No. 358; 
Wawatam Tribe, No. 63; Mohave Tribe, No. 320; Teoceo Tribe, 
No. 343; Seminole Tribe, No. 30; Minonk Tribe, No. 451; and 
Tonawanda Tribe, No. 81, Improved Order of Red Men; Win- 
dom Council, No. 93, Sons and Daughters of Liberty; Reso- 
lution Council, No. 6, Fraternal Patriotic Americans, all of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in behalf of Senate joint resolution 84; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of the William McKinley Camp, No. 
12, Department of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, 
urging that aliens be made subject to the draft law; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Otto H. Lehman, Lancaster, 
Pa., favoring the exchange of censored news between parties 
living in the United States and those within the territory of 
the central powers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa., urging the con- 
scription of incomes above $3,000 per year; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of General Cameron Council, No. 851, Mount 
Joy, Fraternal Patriotic Americans; Tangascootac Tribe, No. 
215, Christiana, Improved Order of Red Men; Otsego Tribe, No. 
59, Mount Joy, Improved Order of Red Men; Marietta Tribe, 
No. 292, Improved Order of Red Men; Manheim Council, No. 
82, Order of Independent Americans; Mountville Council, No. 
65, Fraternal Patriotic Americans; Tribe No. 65, Conestoga, 
Improved Order of Red Men; Conestoga Council, No. 22, Lan- 
easter, Order of Independent Americans; Canassatego Tribe, 
No. 203, Lancaster, Improved Order of Red Men, all of Penn- 
sylvania, favoring the enactment of Senate joint resolution 
84, authorizing the drafting of aliens into the military service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the Home Defense League of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., favoring the drafting of aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Interstate Sportsmen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, headquarters Kansas City, Mo., protesting against the 
passage of the pending migratory-bird treaty act; to the Coni- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey State Dental Society, 
urging the passage of such a bill as will modify the status of 
the Dental Corps of the United States Army as to increase the 
efficiency of the dental service to the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of New Jersey Branch National Woman's Party, 
Newark, N. J., urging the immediate passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony Federal suffrage amendment as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Council Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, in national session, urging a restriction 
of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey State Bar Association, favor- 
ing an increase of the salary of Federal judges; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of sundry citizens of Decatur County, 
Tenn., urging the repeal of the conscription law; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, August 22, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

EXPORTATION OF COTTON. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to present and 
ask the Secretary to read a memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Georgia Legislature respecting the proposed 
3 on cotton. After it is read I desire to say just a word 
about it. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
eke will read the memorial. The Chair hears no objec- 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


“ Whereas there seems to be danger of Federal interference with 
the movement of the South’s cotton crop; and 

“ Whereas there seems to be grave danger of an embargo being 
placed on cotton; and 

“Whereas such interference and such embargo would largely 
affect and lower the price of said crop: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the House of Representatives of Georgia do 
most earnestly and insistently protest the placing of cotton 
under Government control in any manner whatsoever. 

“ Resolved, second, That a copy of this resolution be furnished 
Georgia Senators and Representatives in Congress, hereby urg- 
ing them to fight to the last any such effort. 

“In House. Read and adopted August 15, 1917. 

“E. B. Moore, Clerk of House.” 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
in reference to this resolution. My own sentiments are very 
much in accord with those so well expressed on this floor yester- 
day afternoon by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarra]. 
I do not believe that the Legislature of Georgia nor the cotton 
planters of Georgia would object to any necessary movement in 
order to prevent the use of any part of their cotton for explosives 
by Germans or any other forces engaged in war against our 
conntry. No matter what the financial loss to the cotton pro- 
ducer might be from such a transaction, their patriotism is such 
that they would readily submit to it without any murmur. But 
any attempt based on any other reason and for any other purpose 
except that is utterly unjust and entirely unnecessary, and I hope 
may not be undertaken. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, there is no argument that 
can be added to what the able Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SurH] stated on yesterday and the learned Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] stated this morning on the question of 
putting an embargo on cotton. My constituents are largely in- 
terested in the cotton industry, and of course are vitally con- 
cerned about any measure that might be enacted by Congress 
the effect of which would be to lower the price of cotton. The 
Senator from Georgia a few minutes ago voiced my sentiments 
thoroughly on this subject. The people of Mississippi are de- 
voted, patriotic Americans, and if necessary to make the sacrifice 
they would not hesitate to sacrifice every bale of cotton and every 
bushel of corn, together with the precious lives of their fathers, 
sons, and husbands in the successful prosecution of this war 
for the honor of their country. If they thought this commodity 
was transported to the enemy and used against us in this war, 
the sacrifice, I repeat, would be made with alacrity. But per- 
mit me to indulge the hope that before any action may be taken 
by the President or Congress which would result in lowering 
the price of cotton the matter shall be thoroughly investi- 
gated, so that we can act upon the truth rather than an appre- 
hension which the war-distracted mind may conjure or imagine 
in this time of stress. Speaking for the people of Mississippi, 
I want to say that we will not knowingly permit cotton to go to 
neutral countries which may ultimately find its destination in 
the enemy’s country, regardless of how attractive the prices 
may be. It might not be out of place for me to observe that the 
people of Mississippi did not desire this war, but now that war 
is on they will do their bit patriotically in the prosecution of it 
to a triumphant end. Whatever mistakes may have been com- 
mitted in the beginning, since their country is involved in war 
they will not falter in their devotion. 

The farmers of Mississippi have suffered sorely for the last 
three years from the blighting effects of war. In 1914, on ac- 
count of the war in Europe and the failure of the National Gov- 
ernment to help the cotton growers in the time of stress, cotton 
dropped from 13 cents to less than 6 cents per pound—less than 
the cost of production. The embargo put on cotton by England 
to the neutral countries, in violation of international law, in 1915 
caused a loss of $20 per bale to the struggling, impecunious cotton 
growers of the South. On the crops of these two years alone 
the people of the South lost three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
Last year the crop was short, and with the high price they have 
had to pay for everything they bought the result to them has 
been very disastrous. It would be inexcusable, bordering onto 
crime, if Congress or the President should take any action look- 
ing to a reduction in the price of cotton, unless it should be nec- 
essary to do it in order to keep cotton from reaching the enemy's 
country. 

Mr. President, I am going to venture the suggestion that in 
the investigation of this question it would be prudent for Sena- 
tors to look thoroughly into the matter. We all understand that 
at this season of the year the manufacturers are interested in 
lowering the price of cotton so they may get cheaper raw material 
for their mills, And that is true of the American spinner as 
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well as the European manufacturer. In this age when the dollar 
is the god and commerce the religion with so many people, it is 
not regarded as a crime for a man to use such methods as the 
“cry of cotton going to the enemy’s country” in order that the 
price may be lowered. I am afraid that the real source of alarm 
or apprehension is not that the “ cotton is going to the enemy’s 
country,” but that the manufacturers of cotton may be forced 
to pay the farmers a fair price for their product. It may be 
that this is another piece of sinister selfishness committed in the 
name of patriotism—patriotism which is too often “the refuge 
of the scoundrel.” . 

I do not know that anything of this kind is being done, but 
T want to warn Senators who desire to see justice done against 
the wiles of the cunning financier. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
s The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Nelson Smith, Mich, 

Beckham Husting New Smith, S. 

Brady ames Norris Smoot 

Bra ndugee Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 

Calder Jones, Wash. ge Stone 

Chamber Kendrick Penrose Sutherland 

Culberson Kenyon Pittman Swanson 

Curtis Kirby Poindexter Tillman 

Dillingham Knox nsdel 

5 La Follette 45 Under wood 
elinghuysen Lod ulsbury a 

Gerry vate McCumber Shafroth Weeks 

Gore McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 

Hale McNary Sherman 

Harding Martin Shields 

Hardwic! Myers Simmons $ 


Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Warsu] is necessarily a 
sent on account of illness in his family, He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TowNsENpD] is 
unavoidably detained from the Senate this morning on official 
business. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewts], the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. PHeran], and the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye] 
are detained on official business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WrirtraAsts] is detained on important publie 
business. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I. desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr], on account of illness. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield to me for a couple of 
minutes? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. I desire to go on with a short speech, but 
I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely want to second what 
has just been said by the Senator from Georgis [Mr. HARD- 
wick] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] and 
what was said yesterday by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Sacre]. 

My State is one of the leading cotton States in the Union. 
It produces something like a million bales a year. The people 
of my State desire a short and successful war and an early, 
honorable, and lasting peace. They would not, either directly 
or indirectly, contribute to the strength, efficiency, or resources 
of the enemy. 

The cotton planters of my State are willing to make any 
financial sacrifice, any contribution necessary to the national 
defense and for the success of our national arms. But they 
think that their sacrifice and contribution ought to be just, 
ought to be reasonable, and ought to be apportioned to the 
sacrifices and contributions of other citizens and other classes 
of our citizenship. They would, of course, protest, as they 
would have a right to protest, against any unfair and dispro- 
portionate exaction. An embargo on cotton is unnecessary. 


it would prove injurious, if not disastrous, to the entire cotton 


section. We should not needlessly implant in the minds of 
the cotton producers a sense of injustice. It is to be feared 
that the wheat producers already have too much reason to 
believe that an injury, not to say an injustice, Is being inflicted 
upon them. Psychology is one of the most important resources 
of war, and it ought to be conserved. ~ 

I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for his courtesy. 


WAR REVENUE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, for the past two months my 
time and thought, with slight exceptions, have been wholly 
occupied with the consideration of the bill now before the 
Senate, and I desire to speak upon it at no great length to the 
Senate. I have not yet done so. I have only spoken briefly 
on one or two amendments and I desire now to say something 
about the general principles upon which the bill was framed. 

The Committee on Finance, Mr. President, devoted a great 
deal of time and thought and patient work to the framing of 
this bill. I have had a somewhat long experience in this body. 
I have had a share in the making of some tariff bills, and in 
framing immigration bills, and I had a chief part in framing 
the Philippine organic act, so that I can speak with some knowl- 
edge of work upon important bills. I have never seen any 
committee which has worked so hard and so faithfully and so 
disinterestedly as the Committee on Finance upon this measure. 
We had the assistance of officers of the Treasury Department, 
Mr. McCoy, Mr. Boyd, Mr. Beaman, Mr. Talbot, and Mr. West, 
five of the best experts possible, familiar with all the details 
of legislation, and I think we were well informed. We saw 
and talked with the people affected all over the country and 
also had hearings on the interests involved. 

What is true of the committee, Mr. President, is particularly 
true of the chairman, who not only gave all his days to the 
bill, but who worked also at night upon it, and brought to his 
task a constructive ability, a perfect disinterestedness, and a 
determination to make the bill on the best economic principles 
for the best interests of the country and the war without re- 
gard to sectional or party desires. 

Mr. President, this bill turns on two principles, as the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] said erday when he 
began his speech. Those two vital questions, beside which 
everything else is unimportant, comparatively speaking, are 
the proportion of expenditures to be raised by taxation and 
that paid for by loans and the imposition of taxation in such 
a manner as to maintain business in the highest state of pro- 
ductivity and activity. I shall speak first of the proportion of 
expenditures to be raised by taxation and by loans, respectively. 

It is, I think, obvious that between John Trumbull's often- 
quoted line, “ What is posterity to us,” and the proposition to 
raise all the expenditures by taxation a just mean must be 
found. It would be bad financiering in the highest degree, in 
my opinion, to raise our entire expenditures by loans. It would 
be equally bad financiering—in fact, I think it would be de- 
structive and impossible almost—to attempt to raise $11,000,- 
000,000, which are our expenditures actually appropriated for 
and estimated, by taxation in a single year. It would paralyze 
the country and break down the entire financial system. It 
would be absolutely ruinous, in my judgment, to the part the 
United States must take in this war if it is to be won. That 
fact alone is sufficient to condemn it. 

Reasonably heavy taxation in war times is the great bulwark 
of the credit of the country. That it should be so is sound in 
every respect. But there must also be loans, and it may be said 
in passing that future generations have as great a stake in this 
war as the present generation, and to put the entire sacrifice, 
both of life and treasure, upon the present generation would not 
only be grossly unjust but helpful to our enemies. My own opin- 
ion is that we have adjusted the relation between the amount to 
be raised by taxation and the amount to be raised by loans as 
accurately and as fairly as it can be done. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLrerre] cited the cases 
of the Napoleonic wars and of the Crimea. I think during the 
Napoleonic wars economic conditions were so very different in 
every respect that it is hardly a parallel case. The Crimean 
War was so far removed from this war in magnitude that it is 
difficult to make a comparison with it. The same may apply 
to our own Civil War; but it is well to remember that in 1864 
and 1865 for the first time we adjusted our taxation, as I be- 
lieve it should have been adjusted from the beginning, by 
raising 30 pe cent, or perhaps a little over, of the annual ex- 
penditures by taxation, and that has remained, I think, a rather 
high record, : 
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Mr. President, the economists and statesmen of Great Britain 
are certainly well informed on such a subject as this, and I 
think that it is worth while to look at what they have done 
since the war began. From August 1, 1914, to March 31, 1915, 
they raised by revenue £171,000,000 sterling, and they borrowed 
£404,000,000 sterling. The percentage of expenditure raised by 
taxation was 844 per cent. 

For the year ending March 31, 1916, they raised £336,000,000 
sterling—I give only the millions—of revenue, and their new 
borrowings were £1,164,000,000 sterling, the percentage of ex- 
penditures raised by taxation being 31.6 per cent. 

For the year ending March 81, 1917, the revenue was £573,- 
000,000 sterling; the new borrowing was £1,625,000,000 sterling, 
and the percentage of expenditures raised by taxation, 28.35. 

From April 6 to July 31, 1917, the revenue was £128,000,000 
sterling; the new borrowing was £595,000,000 sterling, and the 
percentage of expenditures raised by taxation was 17.6 per cent. 

The total amount raised by revenue from August 1, 1914, to 
July 7, 1917, was £1,210,000,000 sterling; the new borrowing 
was £3,792,000,000 sterling. The percentage of expenditures 
raised by taxation during the whole period of the war has been 
24.3. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. REED. Can the Senator tell us what proportion of the 
moneys charged as expenditures were in fact moneys advanced 
to England’s allies, and for which she received some kind of 
return? 

Mr. LODGE. The amount advanced to her dominions was 
£142,000,000 sterling, and to the allies £828,000,000 sterling. 

Mr. REED. Are those sums included in the amounts from 
which the Senator draws his percentages? 

Mr. LODGE. ‘These figures are taken from the London Econo- 
mist, and I assume those amounts are included in the totals of 
the borrowings. But even if we assume that the entire amount 
lent to the Dominion and other allies was secured, England’s 
proportion of taxation to expenditures was only a trifle over 
43 per cent. 

Mr. President, this bill was based upon the estimates furnished 
on the 2d of July of the expenditures for the ensuing year. 
The estimate was $5,653,000,000, Of that we propose to raise 
by taxation $1,300,000,000 under existing law, and $2,000,- 
000,000 by the new taxation in this bill, making in all $3,300,- 
000,000 of the $5,653,000,000 of the estimated expenditures with 
which we had to deal. The Senate will see that 58 per cent is 
the proportion of taxation to loans. 

After the bill was completed, on the 24th of July, to be exact, 
22 days later, we were informed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that there were estimates for new expenditures amounting to 
$5,000,000,000 and over. It was decided by the committee, after 
careful consideration, not to carry the taxation at this moment 
beyond the point of supplying the money actually appropriated. 
The money for the new estimates has not yet been appropriated ; 
it is not yet a charge on the Treasury. It was impossible to tell 
beforehand what the actual appropriations would be as com- 
pared with the estimates, the estimates, I think, including the 
enormous increases for the Army, which I believe made up 
about $5,000,000,000 of the amount. Adding the estimates of 
from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 for the Navy, I think it would 
probably have reached five and a half billion dollars. Those esti- 
mates, as I have said, are not yet appropriated for. I under- 
stand that the House appropriation bill which is now approach- 
ing completion will carry, in round numbers, about four and a 
half billion dollars. 

No reductions have been made, I think, for any expenditures 
which are required at the moment, which are needed now or 
which will be needed within the fiscal year; but some reductions 
were made where authorizations were necessary, but where the 
money would not be called for until after the close of the fiscal 
year. Adding that amount of four and a half billion dollars to the 
expenditures estimated for on July 2, we get, in round numbers, 
$10,000,000,000; and this bill, together with existing taxation, 
carries over 80 per cent of expenditures for the year, both those 
appropriated for and those estimated, as large a percentage as 
the highest of the Civil War and nearly as large as the English 
percentage. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that is a fair balance be- 
tween loans and taxation. We shall have to increase taxes; we 
shall be obliged to increase them very soon, either now or in 
December when Congress meets again. It seemed desirable, 


therefore, to construct a bill upon which increases could be 
placed easily and without disturbance of existing conditions, and, 
as I have said, I believe this has been done. 
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I now come, Mr. President, to our second proposition—the 
maintenance of business in the highest state of productivity. 
The great bulk of the taxes proposed to be raised by this bill 
are taken from two sources, incomes and war profits, and both 
those taxes, though differenf in form, come from the same fund. 
Under the present law we raise from individual incomes, normal 
and surtaxes, and from the corporation tax $360,000,000; in the 
House bill additional $615,000,000, and, according to the Senate 
bill, additional $777,000,000. Under the present law we raise 
from the war-profits tax $226,000,000; the House added $200,- 
000,000 ; and the Senate bill adds $562,000,000. 

Taking the whole of the taxation, the whole of the $3,300,- 
000,000, we raise $1,925,000,000 from those sources, and in the 
additional taxation we raise $1,613,000,000 out of $2,000,000,000, 
If we now add liquor and tobacco taxes we find that from the 
total, $3,300,000,000 imposed by taxes, $2,582,000,000 are taken 
from war profits, incomes, liquor and tobacco, leaving in round 
numbers about $700,000,000 to be raised from other sources, 

The existing tariff, I think, supplies about $240,000.000 of 
that $700,000,000. The remainder is derived from general taxes, 
some known as consumption taxes and others as nonconsumption 
taxes. Those taxes fall on the entire population of the United 
States, not on the poor man alone—far from it. They fall on 
everybody, and in some instances, as in the case of sugar, for 
example, the rich or the well-to-do pay a much heavier propor- 
tion of the sugar tax than persons of more limited means. The 
amount of sugar consumed conforms very largely to the general 
scale of expenditures of the household, and a large proportion of 
the sugar consumed is in the form of candies, which I think may 
be denominated luxuries. 

The consumption taxes which have been attacked in this bill 
are on tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar. They are very moderate 
taxes. Tea, coffee, and sugar are taxed and have practically 
always been taxed by every civilized nation in the world. We 
are an exception in not imposing taxes on tea and coffee; in 
that respect we stand almost alone. The way that came about 
was this: We had the taxes on tea and coffee at the time of 
the Civil War. As time went on we began to produce a surplus 
of revenue under our tariff system, which was a protective sys- 
tem in those days. It seemed desirable to reduce the surplus 
revenue collected, and the protectionists then in control of the 
Government took off the duties on tea and coffee, those articles 
not being produced in this country and that action being in ac- 
cord with the protective principle, and put forth the ingenious 
claim to popular favor that they were giving the country a “ free 
breakfast table.” Although it was a protective cry, it was com- 
municated to the Democratic Party, and they have become as 
sensitive about the “free breakfast table” as we ever were. 

These commodities are absolutely legitimate sources of reve- 
nue. We propose to raise buf a small amount of revenue from 
them. I have had letters by the thousands, nearly, and so has 
every other member of the committee, in connection with 
nearly everything in this bill; but I have not had one letter 
of objection from any consumer in regard to the taxes on tea 
and coffee. The objection to them comes solely from politi- 
“cians—I ought to say public men and statesmen—it has not 
come from the consumers of the country. There have been 
some objections, I think, about the floor tax from dealers in 
those articles; but, as to sugar, I have not had a single objec- 
tion from anybody except the producers of the commodity, 
There has been no popular opposition to these taxes visible. 
The fact is the amount of tax when distributed to the indi- 
vidual is so trifling that the average man does not feel con- 
cerned with it at all. 3 

Mr. President, I do not admit the soundness of the doctrine 
that any class of people in this country should be exempted 
as such from their share in paying taxes. Those who have 
large incomes, and whose business makes large earnings, of 
course must pay and should pay the great bulk of the taxes; 
but I believe under a democracy that just as every man is 
bound to offer his services for the defense of the country in 
time of war, every man is bound to make his contribution to 
the expenses of the Government, if it is not more than 10 cents 
a year. I do not think you can carry on a democracy in a 
wholesome way on any other basis. 

But, Mr. President, I have been led off to speak about the 
consumption taxes. My proposition is, and the figures bear it 
out, that the amount raised from those sources is trifling. If 
you will analyze the taxes which make up that $380,000.000 in 
this bill, the number of real consumption taxes is very small. 

There are taxes on amusements, from which a considerable 
revenue is expected, I can not see why people who have money 
to spend purely on amusements should not spend a portion of 
that money for the benefit of the country. If they have the 
money to spare for amusements, they can spare an additional 
cent or two in taxes. 
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I do not regard a tax on automobiles as a tax on one of the 
necessaries of life. The great mass of the automobiles are used 
for pleasure. The man who can afford to use an automobile, 
no matter how cheap the car may be, puts himself in a position 
where his expenses must be elastic in the maintenance of the 
car. ; 

There are the stamp taxes, to which no objection is made, and 
to which no objection should be made, and which fall very 
generally upon all the people of the country, 

There are small taxes on freights, telegraph messages, and 
tickets of passage on railroads or steamboats, very small in 
each case, but yielding a large sum in the aggregate. I do 
not think any of those are consumption taxes, strictly speaking, 
and I think they are ali justifiable. 

There is a tax raising a comparatively small amount of money 
placed on such things us rackets, lacrosse bats, and all that 
sort of thing, which are merely for games and sports. 

There is also n tax on perfumes and cosmetics. and a further 
tax, only 2 per cent, on the gross sales—although the committee 
did not approve the principle of gross-sales taxes—on what are 
known generally as patent or proprietary medicines, but which 
include all sorts of things cf that kind which operate under a 
patent or trade-mark. The amount to be raised is not very 
large. I think it is an extremely just tax. These people, 
nearly all of them, have a monopoly to begin with—a monopoly 
granted by the Government. It is an industry in which huge 
fortunes have been made, in which the articles are sold at an 
enormous profit, the materials being very cheap, and the 
profit which is possible under a trade-mark or patent. corre- 
spondingly large. They have been called the poor man’s medi- 
cines. As medicines they are not cheap; they are expensive. 
They have an aleoholic value which of eourse adds to the 
charm of many of them, from “ Hot Drops,” for instance, with 
an alcoholic content of 60 per cent, and “Peruna,” with an 
alcoholic content of 40 per cent, the sale of which, I was told 
by the Senator from Colorado, has increased one hundredfold in 
his State since it has gone“ dry.” They do furnish in those cases, 
I suppose, a very cheap form of stimulant, but I have never 
understood the tenderness for that particular industry. As I 


have said, enormous fortunes have been made out of it. They. 


make great profits, and the product is of no special benefit to 
anybody except those who are fortunate enough to own the suc- 
cessful patent. 

Then there are the taxes through the post office. Those are 
not consumption taxes, but they are general taxes. In the first 
place, there is the increase on first-class mail. It falls with the 
greatest weight on the people who write the most letters, The 
people who write the most letters are naturally the great corpo- 
rations, the great business houses, people engaged in business 
in a large way. With the average man the tax paid a cent at 
a time is not noticed and it can be collected without one addi- 
tional dollar of expense to the Government. It costs no more 
to sell a 3-cent stamp than it does to sell a 2-cent stamp. The 
machinery is all there. It is pure gain to the Government. 

That leaves the consumption taxes on practically the feur 
articles of which I have spoken. The amount of tax in each 
case is very small, although the amount to be raised by them 
all is considerable—$87,000,000. I think, Mr. President, that 
a taxation measure which draws $2,582,000,000—for I must 
include all the year—out of war profits, income taxes, liquor, 
and tobacco is not an ill-balanced bill. It seems to me very 
moderate in the amount raised from other sources than thoss 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak briefly now in regard to the 
war-profits tax. 

In the first place, as to the much-contested basis of exemp- 
tion: At one of the earliest meetings of the committee the propo- 
£‘tion to abandon what seems to me the extremely crude method 
of the House bill and of the now existing law was brought for- 
ward by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THossas], whose 
absence I greatly regret, and the cause of his absence still 
more. He brought it forward and presented it with great 
force, and after much discussion I think the committee, with 
hardly an exception—I do not know of one—agreed as to the 
superiority of that basis of exemption in raising the war- 
profits tax. n 

“ Excess profits“ really means nothing, It is almost impossi- 
ble cf determination. If you lay down an arbitrary line of 8 
per cent, you name a profit which is probably far too low for 
the ordinary risks.of ordinary business, which is certainly far 
too low if men are to be encouraged to enter any business, 
especially, for instance, the mining business, where the hazards 
are great. Excess profits” may be anything. What seems 


excess to one person and in one business may be only reasonable 
to another. But if you segregate the war profits—whether or 
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not they are directly owing to the war, in any event all of 

them have been additions to the normal profits of peace times 

made during the war period—you get a body of profits, and a 

yey large body of profits, which you can at once segregate and 
ne. 

The committee determined to adopt as the basis of exemp- 
tion the normal profits in each case made by individuals, part- 
nerships, and corporations in the prewar period. All the bel- 
ligerent and neutral countries, with the exception of Spain and 
Canada, have adopted this system. They have all retained it, 
and none has abandoned it. I think when we take that aggre- 
gate of opinion it is not to be lightly dismissed. Those countries 
have been anxious to raise as much money as possible and to 
get it out of the profits of the war as largely as possible, and 
they have adopted this method as the one which causes fewer 
injustices and fewer inequalities than any other. There is no 
method on earth which can be devised for imposing this war- 
profits tax—which we recognize must be our chief source of 
revenue—in which there will not be inequalities and injustices, 

I can go to work now. standing on my feet, and give real 
and imaginary cases which seem. and perhaps are, evidence of 
injustice or inequality which might arise under this bill. What 
we aimed to do was to get a system which, on the whole, pro- 
duced fewer inequalities and injustices than any other and 
raised more revenue from that source than any other. This is 
particularly true when a heavy tax is to be levied and on a 
large scale, 

After long discussion we adopted for a normal the English 
basis of the three years immediately preceding the war. We 
compared it carefully with the German provision for five years, 
throwing out the highest and lowest and averaging the remain- 
ing three, and we found that on the whole the basis of the three 
years prior to the war was the most lenient to the taxpayer, 
and on the whole the justest. 

We were then met by the difficulty of the corporations which 
had either made no money, or which were new corporations that 
had no prewar profits, and for those we established an exemption 
to be determined by the average profits of corporations engaged 
in like business during the prewar period. I can see nothing 
fairer than that. 2 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massa - 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainiy. S 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to ask the Senator what his 
view is concerning what should be done with respect to this 
sort of situation: I think I could name some businesses the 
representative concern in which, during the prewar period, would 
be doing what we might call a subnormal business. 

Mr. LODGE. I was just coming to that, if the Senator will 
allow me. 

Then came up the next difficulty, and the most serious diffi- 
culty, of the subnormal profits, to which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has referred. We worked over that a long time. We 
ended by giving them the same exemption that we gave to those 
who had made no profits—that is, an exemption of the average 
profit of like businesses, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. But it was felt by the committee, and I believe 
the chairman proposes to offer an amendment to that effect, that 
there should be added to this a proviso that the exemption of 
the average of like business should not fall below 6 per cent. 

Mr: WOLCOTT. That answers my question. 

Mr. LODGE. I think myself it would be well to make our 
limit 8 per cent. The committee voted 6 per cent. That seemed 
to us to cover new corporations, corporations that made no 
profits, and corporations that made subnormal profits. I ought 
to say also that we have carefully provided for cases where 
there has been an increase or a decrease of stock in a cor- 
poration. 

The arbitrary exemption, drawing the line of the House and 
imposing a flat rate, would lead to very gross inequalities in- 
deed. For instance, if we took the House exemption of 8 per 
cent and applied it we should practically exempt every railroad 
in the country. 

Under the House provision, as has been shown by the table 
furnished by the chairman of the committee, which I will not 
repeat, it will be seen that, proceeding on the profits uf the year 
1916, the House took $21,000,000 from the United States Steel 
Corporation, and our bill took $76,000,000 under our system. I 
believe estimates have been made of their profits for this year. 
If their profits for this year are what the first six months indi- 
cate, we shall take, I think, in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 
from that corporation alone. I have heard estimates given that 
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the four great steel companies of the country alone will pay a 
very large proportion of the entire tax. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Will a Senator pardon me? * 

Mr. LODGE. Certsinl 

Mr. SIMMONS. The oie tie is speaking of the Steel Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I am speaking of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it will pay an excess-profits tax of 
$148,000,000, based upon their earnings for the first two quar- 
ters of this year. That is their estimate, 

Mr. LODGE. Then there is their 6 per cent normal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; they pay that. 

Mr. LODGE. That does not include the 6 per cent normal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. LODGE. But the war profits alone, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The war profits alone. 

Mr. LODGE. If you add the 6 per cent normal, it will come 
very near to $200,000,000, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very near to $200,000,000. 

If the Senator will pardon me in this connection, in a colloquy 
had with the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] a few 
days ago I stated inadvertently that this company, as I was 
advised it was estimated, would pay 44 per cent upon their 
earnings by way of excess profits. I was mistaken about that. 
An expert of the Treasury has made a thorough calculation, 
and he advises me that instead of 44 per cent it will be on an 
average of 48 per cent. 

Mr. “BORAH. That is, 48 per cent of their profits? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of their war profits, their net earnings dur- 
ing the war period. 

Mr. BORAH. Their peace profits in 1913 were $71,000,000. 
Then, there is $71,000,000 you add to that, and it is 54 per cent 
war profits, and you take 54 per cent of it. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator has in mind the estimate for the 
three quarters. 

Mr. LODGE. May I say a word? Their capital in round 
figures is about $1, 000,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. One billion seven hundred million dollars. 

Mr. LODGE. Their net earnings for the three prewar years 
averaged about $70,000,000, The Senator can calculate what 
the interest is and how much of it you get on the 8 per cent flat 
rate. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam not arguing for an 8 per cent flat rate. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I did not think the Senator was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The average is around $70,000,000. In 1916 
their earnings were $71,000,000, and it would leave their war 
profits $200,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. What would be the profit of the United States 
Steel Co. for the year 1916 after you had deducted the amount 
which you propose to deduct by your bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Two hundred and seventy million dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. That would be their profit? 

Mr. SIMMONS. For 1916. Now, if the Senator will pardon 
me, they made about as much during the first two quarters of 
this year as they made during the whole of the year 1916. Their 
profit based upon the first three quarters, as I recall it, was 
.$568,000,000, as against $271,000,000 last year. After deducting 
their prewar profit from that amount there will be left, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, for this year $490,000,000, repre- 
senting their war profits. 

Mr, LODGE. I have the same respect for the arithmetical 
power of the Senator from Idaho as I have for his legal power, 
but when he said 64—— 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I was wrong as to that, but I finally ar- 
rived, by the assistance of the Senator from North Carolina, at 
what their profits would be for the year 1916. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I was seeking to get at. The 
details ot my figures were incorrect, but the sum total—— , 

Mr. LODGE. They are less than 52 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. I accept that. 

. Mr. SMOOT. The average prewar period Steel Corporation 
profits were $63,587,777. 

Mr. LODGE. They would very largely escape under the 
House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the 8 per cent House provision they 
would. 

Mr. LODGE. They get off with $21,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. An average for what years? 


Mr. SMOOT. For the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. In fact, 
I can give the exact earnings of the company for each year. 
In 1916—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts had better indicate to whom he yields. 
There are four or five Senators on the floor. 


Mr. LODGE. I will yield to the Senator from Jdaho and 
then to my colleague and then I shall be glad to go an. I have 
nearly finished. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask, while we have a mathematician 
on the floor, how much would be the earnings of the United 
States Steel this year after you have deducted the amount 
which you deduct under the bill? What would be its earnings 
to be distributed among its own stockholders after it paid its 
tax under the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not give the exact figures because it 
would take me a little time to figure it, but, in round numbers, it 
would be $252,000,000 after the excess profits or war tux was 
deducted. 

Mr. LODGE. You would have to deduct the normal. 

Mr. SuOOT. Of course; I was going to do that. If the 
profits continue the third and fourth quarters of this year on 
the same ratio that they were for the first and second quarters, 
the profits of the United States Steel Co. would be $490,000,000, 
and under the excess-profits tax we deduct 48 per cent and a 
fraction as war profits. Besides that, before the war-profits tax 
takes effect, we also deduct the normal tax of 6 per cent, which 
wona be $2,000,000 more. So, in round numbers, it will be as I 
stated. 

Mr. LODGE. That 's 6 per cent on the whole net income? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is on the whole net income. So, in 
round numbers, I should say it would be about $250,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. The profits then retained by the steel company 
after all these deductions would be about $250,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. About $250,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reporter is quite unable 
to hear what is going on. To whom does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I was going to say something myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I was going to say, it is to be remembered also 
that a large portion of those earnings which escape the war 
profits will be divided among the stockholders and will all pay 
an income tax and surtax. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to suggest that the discussion of the 
profits which have been earned by the United States Steel Co. 
is a pertinent one, but when you leave that to enter into the 
realm of speculation, if the purpose of the administration is 
carried out to regulate profits not only for our Government but 
for the allies and for individuals to cost and a small profit, 
there will not be any excess profits for the United States Steel 
Co. or the Government hereafter, and we shall have to look to 
some other source for this $200,000,000 of revenue which we 
are now getting. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the point I made was the supe- 
riority of the basis adopted by the committee to the arbitrary 
and flat-rate basis proposed by the House. Its immense supe- 
riority as a revenue raiser is beyond question. Look at the 
table presented by the Senator from North Carolina and look 
at the table in the minority report—I think on page 95—a 
very elaborate and valuable table of corporations, and you will 
find the same result. Now, as to its justice. I do not mean to 
say it in any but the pleasantest way, but if Senators had 
given to this question, as the committee has, over two months 
of really hard work, they would have found that the difficulties 
and injustices and inequalities were far greater in any flat 
rate and arbitrary exemption than in the one proposed by the 
committee. It is very easy to imagine hard cases. As I have 
said already, I could bring forward some myself. Hard cases 
make bad laws. The only way in which the ‘committee could 
proceed was to get a system which, on the whole, would pro- 
duce the fairest general results, a system which, as I have 
said already, has behind it the opinion of every economist of 
every country now engaged in war and of every neutral country, 
except Spain. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator has just stated that the 
basis of the committee report on excess profits has behind it 
the system of every country in the world except Spain. 

Mr. LODGE. And Canada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have carefully read the statutes of 
every one of those countries since the bill has come before the 
Senate. I do not find a single country except Spain that has a 
basis for levying a war-profits tax that is in accord with the 
report of the committee at all. . 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator ‘will allow me, I will give him 
the results of the researches of the committee. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about the basis of the 
taxes, not the fact that they tax war profits. I mean the 
on which they attempt to tax war profits. 4 

Mr. LODGE. The chairman of the committee placed in his 
speech, and it represented the figures which were derived. from 
the investigations of the Treasury experts and our own, a 
statement which I think was fairly careful: 

Great Britain allows the average profits of two prewar years out of 
three; France three prewar years, exactly as ours; Italy two prewar 
years, 1913 and 1914— 

Italy did not enter the war until after 1914— 


Russia two prewar years; Germany three of five prewar years, excluding 
the best and the worst; Austria three of five prewar years, 8 the 
best and the worst; Deumark two of the 1912, 1913, and 1914; 


three. 
Norway, two years; Sweden, two years; and Holland three years, just 


as ours. The only two countries out of the 14 countries, one at war 
and the other a neutral—oue in Europe and the other on this conti- 
bent er ee a war-profits tax upon any other than the base provided 
in this bill, are Spain and Canada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, of course I 
have read what he has stated, and as far as it goes that is un- 
doubtedly correct, but England took the three prewar years and 
then allowed 

Mr. LODGE. England allows a choice of two years. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely. That is what I was going to 


say. 

Mr. LODGE. The committee, if I may be pardoned, did not 
overlook it, and some of us voted for it in committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The basis of the tax is entirely different 
from what the English tax is. This is not a tax; it is an exemp- 
tion. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, it is not different 
except in the fact that Englahd allows a choice. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator does not go to the text 
of his own bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Perhaps I do not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At least as I understood the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I am ready to be instructed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I am not correct I would be glad to 
have the Senator correct me now, because I do not care to be 
misled by my own reading of the Senator’s bill. If the only 
proposition involved in this controversy was.a question of taking 
a prewar basis for the assessment of the taxes, or rather the 
allowance of this exemption, because it is an allowance of ex- 
emption, England and France and European countries have tried 
to obtain what your committee is trying to obtain in this bill. 
‘If the basis of your exemption was fixed on a prewar period for 
a certain number of years, I grant you you would be in accord 
with what most of the European countries have done. But 
you do not stop there, and you do not go as far as they do. 
The attempt in the Eurpean countries was to avoid the taxation 
of normal profits and to fix a basis that would be assured. Each 
one of those countries after they fix the prewar period for the 
allowance of an exemption say that there shall be exempt in 
any event, some of the countries say 8 per cent, some 5 per cent, 
some 6 per cent. If my recollection serves me aright, I think in 
Great Britain it is 6 per cent. At any rate it varies. 

Mr. LODGE. It was 6 per cent, and it has been raised to 9 
per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They stabilize it, and put everybody on 
the same basis of exemption. Now, the committee in reporting 
this bill strikes out that stabilizing feature which aids the man 
who did not make any profit in prewar days and aids to help 
put him on an equal basis with the man who has made a prewar- 
period profit. But the real error in the committee’s report, 
the point of danger that I see in the committee's report that will 
lead to many inequalities, is the fact that it may take the surplus 
of these corporations and inject it into the proposition in trying 
to determine the basis of exemption. 

Now, I am not in favor of eliminating surplus. I know the 
necessity of the corporation carrying a surplus, but when you 
drag into the basis of an exemption not a taxation the question 
as to whether a corporation has accumulated a large surnlus, 
the corporation that has profits in the prewar period, especially 
the immediate prewar period since starting the war in Europe, 
the munitions corporations, that are more likely to have a sur- 
plus than the ordinary corporation that was doing ordinary busi- 
ness, would be exempt, and the real basis of your exemption 
in this and in many cases is going to turn on that surplus that 
you put in this bill as a basis of calculating your exemption. 

It is for that reason a corporation like the United States 
Steel Corporation and many of that kind of large corporations 
in this country are almost entirely exempt from not all taxa- 
tion but from the taxation under this excess-profits provision. 

Now, I am in accord with the view of the committee in at- 
tempting to eliminate from this excess-profits tax the ordinary 


business profit and levy a tax on corporations that are making 
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their profits out of the war, but I say that your committee in 
writing your report, especially by bringing in this surplus tax, 
abandoned the English basis, you have abandoned the French 
basis, you have abandoned the basis of every nation in Europe 
that levies its taxes, and you reach a basis where you are 
going to aid some man who has been exceedingly prosperous 
from war conditions and penalize the man who has suffered 
from war conditions. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I still think that I understand 
the bill. We have reached precisely the-same result in a dif- 
ferent way as that desired by the Senator from Alabama. The 
great body of the corporations, of course, were making normal 
profits before the war. By deducting in each case their entire 
normal profits there is no difficulty to be encountered at all. 
The difficulties only come when you reach the subnormal; and 
that we have covered precisely as England has covered it. We 
have also covered the no profits, as I have pointed out, and 
the new business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetis yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Alabama [Mr, UNDER- 
woop], as I understood, took the position that the English 
Government has safeguarded the case of a man who is making 
a subnormal profit against excessive taxation by allowing him 
an exemption, which should not be less than 6 per cent in any 
case. The Senator from Massachusetts said we were taking 
care of that as England has taken care of it. We have taken 
care of it, but in a different way. We have taken care of it 
by permitting the corporations with a subnormal profit during 
the prewar period to have the tax levied on the average profits 
made during six years by representative concerns in like busi- 
ness. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, what I have been saying thus 
far has been in an attempt to give my reasons for believing 
that the committee has adopted the proper basis of exemption 
in calcuhlating war profits. I want to say one other thing as 
to a difficulty which we have tried to minimize—the difficulty 
of the flat-rate exemption of 8 per cent, as proposed by the 
House of Representatives. On what is that 8 per cent to be 
calculated? You at once open a perfect tangle of questions iu 
every case that comes up. On what is the 8 per cent earned? 
What is the capital? Of what does it consist? How much 
must you allow for patents? How much must you allow for 
good will? How much must you deduct for water? Eudtess 
questions arise. The more the committee considered the mat- 
ter the more it seemed to them to be “no thoroughfare”; and 
we came to the conclusion that the only method to follow is 
to take the profits of the company as they are shown at the 
time and as they are calculated at the time, as they are re- 
quired, in the case of the railroads at least, to be calculated, to 
show net profits according to the books, and tax them on the 
profits as they appear. = 

Mr. President, I have taken much longer than I meant to, 
but I wish now to come to the question of amount. I have not 
the slightest desire to protect wealth from taxation; I wish to 
take from it by taxation all that we possibly can with safety 
to the other demands which must fall upon what is called 
wealth; but I have no insane hatred of wealth; I do not think 
honest business success a crime; I wish to treat it in such 
& way as will be most helpful to the success of the country in 
war. The income tax and the war-profits tax both come out of 
the same fund. They come out of the earnings of the coun- 
try, directly or indirectly. I believe we have gone to the limit 
of safety in the taxes imposed for the first year. As the war 
goes on we must raise those taxes very high, as England has 
done. I am speaking of this year; we may have to do it in 
less than three months from now; but at present I think we 
have gone to the limit of safety in what we have imposed. 

What does that fund have to provide? As my colleague [Mr. 
WEEKS] pointed out yesterday, it provides for practically all the 
resources of every educational, philanthropic, and charitable 
institution in the country, and if wealth is overtaxed all these 
great charities, all our institutions of learning woutd be crippled. 
But what must it provide from the public point of view alone? 
In the first place, it must provide the surplus necessary to carry 
on business. The times are abnormal. Corporations, in order 
to develop and carry on their business and keep it to the point 
where it should be can not go into the loan market, which the 


United States is preempting, and get money as they could be- 
fore. That is impossible. Even the strongest of them fiud great 


difficulty at this moment in borrowing money at high rates of 
interest. We must allow a reasonable surplus in order to keep 
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business in the highest state of productivity and prosperity, for 
if business fails and the war profits go down the profits taxes 
go down with them and the income taxes go down, and then 
we shall have but one resource, and that is consumption taxes 
of the heaviest and most burdensome kind, which I desire by 
all means that we shall avoid. 

We are likely to have our war profits and our income taxes 
go down in any event, because the Government apparently is 
going arbitrarily to fix prices on everything which in any man- 
ner can be held to relate to the war. Apparently “ bare living 
profits” is their idea. If you cut down the industries of the 
country to “bare living profits,” the question of a war-profits 
tax will need no argument. We can not get a war-profits tax 
unless there are war profits from which to take it. I am ready 
to raise them to the highest practicable point, but I do not want 
to be left without money by their failure from arbitrary fixing 
of prices. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. In connection with the point which the Senator 
from Massachusetts is now making, I desire to make this sug- 
gestion, in order that I may have the Senator’s view of it: Eng- 
land is now taking 80 per cent of such profits and this is the 
third year of England's war. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. England took 50 per cent or 40 per cent—there 
seems to be a dispute about that; I understood it was 50 per 
cent, but I have heard the statement that she took 40 per cent 
the first year and 60 per cent the second year 

Mr. LODGE. I think England took about 40 per cent the 
first year. 

Mr. BORAH. And 80 per cent the third year. We have now 
had two years of war profits which have gone untouched; there 
has been no assessment of taxes in the way of war profits. 
Those profits have been stored away; they belong to the people 
who have earned them. Would it not be, as a business proposi- 
tion, quite as safe for us to take 80 per cent, after the people 
who control the industries have had the advantage of two years, 
as for England to take 80 per cent after her industries have been 
taxed from 40 to 60 per cent for two years? l 

Mr. LODGE. I have not found that England has undertaken 
to fix low prices for her Government, her domestic consumers, 
and also for foreigners. She has sold her commodities with 
the full market profit to her own people for domestic consump- 
tion, also to foreign nations. Moreover, I am going to take up 
the matter of the accumulated surplus in a moment, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me. 

In addition, these funds must pay the bulk of the taxes. I 
believe the rate will be 60 per cent in a short time, and will 
reach 80 per cent if the industries are allowed to make money. 


It may be that we shall take all excess profits, but if there are 


no such profits to take, the revenue will not amount to much. 

However, I come now to the question of accumulated surplus 
and what to me is the central point in this whole problem. We 
must have loans, We have issued one loan of $2,000,000.000; 
we must have $3,000,000,000 more, which has been authorized 
by a previous bill, to meet our loans to the allies, We have been 
told on high authority that we should probably have to raise 
$8,000,000,000 in loans before the first day of the new year. 

To the same fund that supplies incomes and war profits we 
must look to supply our loans. There is nowhere else to look; 
there is nobody in the world to-day able to lend us a dollar. 
The allies borrowed from us in the early years of the war—not 
to a large extent, perhaps, but they borrowed several hundred 
million dollars. They also had great quantities of American 
and other securities which they could cash in, the proceeds of 
which they could put into their own loans. We have no such 
resources; we have nobody in the world to whom we can sell 
our securities. If we turn around and throw securities on the 
market in the effort to sell them to each other, we shall bring on 
a financial panic which will shake credits throughout the coun- 
try. We must look to the accumulations, to the surplus, to the 
excess over the taxes to have our loans taken. There is abso- 
lutely no other source for taking up those loans to be found on 
the planet. 

Those loans if they fail will shake the credit of the United 
States, and the credit of the United States is the great pillar 
of the war to-day. Imperil the credit of the United States and 
you imperil the entire war against Germany. It is to our credit 
above everything else that the world must look to continue 
this war to complete victory, as I believe it will be continued. 

Mr. President, I should not hesitate one moment to take 80 
per cent or 90 per cent or all the war profits and put them into 


taxes if it were not for the other drains upon that same fund. 
I think it is very important to maintain business activity; I 
think it is enormously important that all incomes aud war 
profits shall be in a position to yield large returns; but we must 
remember that to that surplus, whether of income or of earnings, 
we must look to sustain our credit. That which the individual 
can save out of his income he will put into the bonds of the 
United States; if he can not save anything because all his sur- 
plus is taken in taxes, the United States is deprived of that 
resource. A 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me to interrupt him? A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that in the recent bond issue the public did not take the 
bonds with any alacrity; they were taken very largely by the 
banks of the country, and in scores of cases, amounting to mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, the money with which the bonds were 
bought was furnished by the Government, They were received as 
security for loans at practically the same rate of interest as the 
bonds themselves now bear, They have not been absorbed by 
the general public. It is difficult to have the public absorb them, 
and the thing that I dread most in this entire situation is that 
N we may ask the public to take a larger amount of 

nds. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there were difficulties about the 
liberty loan, but they ended by its being subscribed a billion 
dollars over what was called for. I have the utmost confidence 
in the people of the United States that they will take the loans 
if they have anything with which to take them, and that they 
will make sacrifices in order to take them, 

The total wealth of this country to-day is estimated roughly 
by economists to be about $300,000,000,000, and the margin of 
safety in loans on that amount is estimated to be, I believe, 


about $40,000,000,000. I do not know whether or not we shall 


be called on for that enormous amount in addition to the taxes, 
but I do know that the first thing to be considered in all our 
taxes and in all our arrangement of taxes is the credit of the 
United States, For that reason taxes ought to be heavy; they 
ought to raise a very large percentage of the total revenue, as 
large as we can safely undertake; but behind it all stands the 
credit of the United States, My one controlling standard is the 
war. If I thought taking all profits would bring success in war 
most quickly I would take them. But, as I am of opinion that 
our credit is the most vital element in winning the war, I wish 
to reserve a portion of our wealth for that prime object. 

Mr. President, it is idle to guess how long this war will con- 
tinue, but we are suffering sorely now because we failed to 
prepare for this war. In the two years or more that elapsed 
between the declaration of war in Europe and our entry into 
it we made practically no effort to get ready. We plunged into 
war unprepared, thus involving enormous expenditures and all 
the cost which haste is sure to bring. Do not let us make an- 
other such mistake. We ought to prepare for a long and trying 
war, and we ought to push our preparations with the speed 
which we should wish if we believed we could end it in six 
months. We must not let the continuance of the war find us 
unprepared ; and the greatest preparation is to maintain in full 
strength and vigor the credit of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have believed from the beginning that this 
war could have but one end. I believe that now all the more 
strongly since my own country has entered upon it. We have 
as a Nation an enormous stake in this war. If Germany had 
been victorious in qe first rush we should have been the next 
victim. We are fighting primarily against becoming a tribu- 
tary and subject people; we are fortunate, as we have to make 
this fight, in having others to fight with us; but that is what 
is at stake for us—our peace, our security, our right to live 
our own national life in our own way in the fature, 

The only peace which is worth having is a peace that will last. 
A peace on the status quo ante bellum would convict every man 
who voted for the declaration of war and the President who ad- 
vised it of the blackest of crimes. To enter this war, to shed the 
blood of our young men, to burden ourselves and posterity with 
enormous taxes and enormous debts in order to find ourselves 
at the end with the situation just as it was in the summer of 
1914 would be unbearable. We not only should have fought in 
vain, but we should have fought without reason; we should 
then be in a position where we should have to spend countless 
millions in preparing for the next war, which a distinguished 
German general has just said they must make ready for now. 

Mr. President, we are fighting to carry this war through te 
the end for our own safety in order that we may have our own 
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independence uninterfered with. It is quite true that our 
victory means the victory of freedom and democracy every- 
where, and also the victory of civilization over organized and 
scientific barbarism; but the democracy which we have first 
to consider is our own. Our own safety and our own inde- 
pendence are at stake, 3 

Therefore, Mr. President, every sacrifice that is necessary 
will, I-know, be made by the American people; but they will 
ask in return that for all their sacrifices they have a peace 
worth having, and we can have no peace without a complete 
victory. That such a victory will come I am as sure as that 
I stand upon this floor at this moment, for I do not believe it is 
written that German victory is possible, because if it were it 
would make this world a place nct worth living in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, owing to enforced absence 
I have not been able to hear all of the arguments which have 
been presented on this bill. 

I want first to pay my compliment of respect to the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, who has been uniformly courteous 
and fair, and has given every member of the committee an 
opportunity to express and impress himself upon the legislation 
which is proposed. I have never known a man to exhibit. more 
patient industry. I feel myself that the members of that com- 
mittee have been conscientious in their work, and have done the 
very best they could to bring forth a bill which would meet the 
exigencies of the situation, I regret, however, that it seems 
necessary for me to depart in some particular respects from the 
conclusions of the majority. 

On almost all of the subjects and almost all of the efforts of 
the committee there has been practical unanimity of purpose 
and action. I think all of the committee were agreed that an 
emergency exists, and that large sums of money must be raised, 
either by taxation or by a bond issue, or both, anq; that that levy 
should be made in such a way as to disturb business as little 
as possible. They felt that the maintenance of commercial and 
industrial enterprise was absolutely essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war. We differed, however, as to the amounts 
to be raised by taxation and as to the particular sources from 
which it should be raised at this time, and it is upon those 
questions that I desire to express myself briefly. 

I have listened this morning to the argument of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], and I confess that I 
have been at a loss to harmonize his philosophy with the con- 
clusions he reaches. For instance, he insists during the latter 
part of his argument that the credit of the United States must 
be maintained, and that in some way it can be maintained better 
by a large bond issue than by paying as you go. The money 
to be raised for this war must be obtained either from taxation 
or from bond issues, and it is axiomatic that the more you 
raise from one source the less you have to raise from the other 
source; it is the same money, whether obtained by taxation or 
from a bond issue. A bond issue may ultimately increase the 
money to the bondholder, but it is the same to the Government 
when it is obtained. J = 

Mr. President, I am no enemy of wealth. I do not think 
there is any particular virtue either in wealth or in poverty. 
Neither of them is an attribute of manhood. I believe that hon- 
est wealth is absolutely essential to the country. I recognize 
with great respect the man who has the genius which I do not 
possess, to see, and has the courage to undertake and the ability 
to accomplish, the things which are necessary for the prosperity 
and progress of the world. Indeed, the world would be a waste 
if it were not for the ability of some men to do things in the 
world. But I am favorable to wealth at this time because I 
believe it has an opportunity and the special ability to do a 
great service to the country. Without government there can 
be no such thing as property. Property exists simply as a 
creature of law. A man owns his home or his business because 
the government protects him in that ownership; and if we are 
to believe gentlemen on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere 
that our country is in danger, that our institutions are threat- 
ened, then it becomes of the utmost importance that those most 
directly interested should take a very active part in preserving 
the government which sustains those institutions. 

Mr. President, I feel that now is the time to impose the 
largest tax consistent with going business upon those who hold 
and control surplus wealth. There is in the House ill a pro- 
vision which is retroactive. It taxes last year’s profits. With- 
out exception, I believe, the members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance voted that out because they believed it was unjust. Every 
man who had anything to be taxed under that provision ob- 
jected to it. 

Now it is proposed that these profits which exist at the 
present time, which are the greatest in the history of the world, 
shall not be taxed until possibly next year or the year after. 


I say to you, Mr. President and Senators, that they can not 
be reached at that time without much greater difficulty than 
they can be reached now. 4 

I think an exceedingly large tax levy at this time should be 
made. The world recognizes us as the richest nation on earth. 
Germany understands, as does the rest of the belligerents, that 
the United States is financing this war; yet shall we say now 
to Germany, our enemy, that we can not raise money except 
by m ging the future; that our reputation for wealth is 
false and we have not the cash to put up to stop this war? 
It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is a mistake for us to 
enlarge the bond issue and diminish the tax levy. G 

I think we could better afford at this time, after two years 
of the greatest profits this country has ever known, to make a 
levy of 75 or 80 per cent upon war profits and still leave to 
their owners greater profits than the average mind can compre- 
hend untouched by this particular clause of the bill. There- 
fore I have said that from these sources at this time, and for 
the purposes of this emergency tax, we should levy a much 
larger percentage upon profits and incomes than this bill pro- 
poses to do. If the war shall fortunately end at the end of a 
year, then nothing further than present profits will be mate- 
rially disturbed. If it shall not end, then indeed will we need to 
have paid the debts of this year and to have made our accounts 
as nearly current as it is possible for us to do. 

I agree with my colleague [Mr. Surg of Michigan] that you 
are going to have difficulty in floating your future bond issues. 
I know it has been reported, as stated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that this liberty bond loan was oversubscribed 
nearly a billion dollars. I doubt it. I do not believe it was 
oversubscribed to any such extent. But at what terrific effort 
was the subscription obtained! Are we sure such effort can be 
successfully repeated? ja 

Mr. President, I have voted, and am willing still, to vote 
money sufficient to finance this war so far as it appears to be 
our duty to do so, although I should feel a good deal better if I 
knew just what was going to be done with the money. I was 
discouraged when the Congress of the United States, yielding 
to Executive coercion, did not exercise the power of supervision, 
or rather of report upon the expenditure of the large appropria- 
tions which we have made. The President is supreme, and my 
protest is unavailing. I am opposed to including many of these 
irritating items of taxation in the bill, and that produce small 
revenues, because of their effect upon the patriotism of the 
people which at this time, in my judgment, is not at the highest 


It may be unpopular for me to say it, but I speak the truth: 
This is not a popular war. I believe now it is a necessary one— 
that now it is, and that we must carry it through to the success- 
ful finish. But it is not popular; and we ought to be exceedingly 
careful, in dealing with this financial question, that we are not 
discouraging patriotism. Patriotism is not created by Execu- 
tive declaration or by oratorical effort; it is a quality of soul 
and not of sentiment. 

It is true that many of the taxes in the bill are inconsequen- 
tial in comparison, because now we are dealing in billions, which 
the ordinary mind can not understand at all; but we pronounce 
the word as glibly as we pronounced “thousands” a few years 
ago. We are dealing in billions, and these little taxes of $400,- 
000,000 do not amount to much; but they furnish good talking 
points, and they do come home to a great many people. There 
are some of those to which I do not object, but to some of them 
I do strenuously object. 

I do not believe that we ought to increase the first-class letter 
postage and not settle the whole postal question squarely on its 
merits. There are people in this country who believe that 
certain other classes of postal matter do not pay their proper 
share of the expenses of the operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. We do practically nothing in this bill to equalize those 
conditions, but every time a man puts an extra stamp upon his 
letter he is reminded of the fact that he is called upon to pay 
three times what the service costs, while other classes of mail, 
even under this measure, will not pay more than a fraction of 
what their product costs the Government, and also that there 
are billions of war profits in this country made out of the war 
and because of the war that go untouched. z 

I do not believe this law will be more popular with the people 
when they have to buy tickets on railroad trains or pay freight 
bills which have been increased lately by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I do not believe it will be popular for the 
consumers of this country to be obliged to pay an extra price 
for sugar when the retail price of that article is already almost 
beyond their reach. 

Other items in the bill ought to be eliminated at this time. 
If we continue in the war for three years, we may have to reach 


them, but it will be time enough to handle that question when it 
arrives. It has not yet arrived. 

Therefore, Mr, President, I have felt that we ought to raise 
a much larger sum by taxation than this bill proposes, It wili 
not lessen the ability of the people to buy bonds, because there 
will not be so many bonds needed. Do you tell me that if we 

a billion dollars in taxes now we are going to cripple the 
credit of the country when by doing so we simply make it un- 
necessary to issue an additional billion dollars of bonds later? 
We have wiped out that account when we pay the bills. 

Why, Mr. President, to me it is simply a proposition to pay 
cash as far as we are able. The time may come when we 
can not do that; but there is not a provision in this bill, even 
if you increase your rates, that would interfere with legitimate 
business. We have avoided carefully, or tried to avoid, in- 
fringement upon business capital actually invested, and I felt, 
and I feel now, that it is a mistake to lessen the tax levy and 
increase the bond Issue. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. If we issue bonds instead of paying in cash 
now, will not those bonds, when they are paid in times of 
peace, represent a much larger amount of property taken from 
the people? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, The Senator is quite correct. 

As I said at the beginning, I tried to follow the philosophy 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover], for whose 
ability I have great respect, but I confess I was unable to do 
it. It seems to me that every argument he made might have 
been better made in favor of a larger tax levy and against an 
increased bond issue. 

Mr. President, when the committee was considering this bill 
it was most courteous to all the business interests of the coun- 
try. They came before us in large numbers and expressed 
themselves uniformly as satisfied with the hearing that they 
had been accorded. I think you will search the hearings in 
vain to find the case of a single man who did not insist that 
he was willing that Congress should take all of his profits, if 
necessary, if you would leave him his capital. 

There is not an exception that I can recall. The committee 
took a small portion of these profits. Then a great many of 
these gentlemen afterwards wanted still more concessions, not 
all of them, and I think it is but just to the majority of the 
business men of this country to say that they are willing that 
we should take the larger per cent of their profits, if necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 5 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I wish to ask the Senator if he knows of 
any instance where the payment of this tax will reduce the nor- 
mal profits, or rather the profits of corporations below the normal 
in time of peace? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Not a single instance. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Then, as a matter of fact, these corpora- 
tions are making no sacrifice whatever to meet this emergency? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator is absolutely right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Everybody else is doing it. 5 

Mr. TOWNSEND. According to their own admission that is 
true. But, Mr. President, the war profits are not an unmixed 
blessing. I am satisfied that the great profits which certain 
munitions factories and other concerns in this country have made 
out of our allies have caused more than any other one thing the 
exorbitant prices which the common people have to pay, Let 
us take coal and iron, for instance. The operators of coal fields 
stated to our committee, one person after another, “ that while 
the prices we are getting for coal are exorbitant and more than 
reasonable yet there are great concerns in this country that have 
contracts for goods to be sold abroad at prices beyond all reason 
and all conscience, who come to us and say, ‘ We will pay you 
any price for coal,’ and they offer us $7, $8, and $9 a ton. Coal 
Is an incident in the war manufacturing business, and yet this 
war business fixes the price of coal and steel and copper. To the 
war babies are attributable much of high prices. They puy any 
price and thus try to corner the market and take the goods. 

I confess it is a test of a man’s patriotism to sell steel for 
$56 a ton when somebody stands ready to pay him $140 a ton 
for it. Who can pay $140 a ton for steel or $9 a ton for coal? 
5 man ey is making great war profits. Nobody else can afford 

pay 
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So I say, Mr. President, I am not enamored with war profits. 
If I could have my way about it there would be no war profits 
in this country that were not devoted to the war expenses of 
the Government. If they were not sufficient to meet the cost, 
then I would go to a consumption tax or any other tax that 
could be equally distributed over the country, and I would-ex- 
pect to have a more prosperous and a more petriotic country. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I suggest to the Senator right in this 
connection, that if we finance the war by bonds instead of in- 
creased taxation the bonds must be paid, together with their 
interest, at a time when there will be no war-profits tax. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Absolutely. I so answered the Senator 
from Oklahoma. But the Senator must remember that these 
bonds are bearing interest every mi@ute. Bonds already issued 
must have their interest paid twice a year. Burdens are going 
‘to constantly increase, but inasmuch as we would not disturb 
the credit or lessen the ability of the country to pay by draw- 
ing largely from surplus profits and unusual profits we ought 
out of the greatest surplus our country has ever known to pay 
what we reasonably can. It seems to me in fairness not only 
to our credit, but in fairness to prosperity, we should adopt 
the honest method of levying and paying a large tax. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, a bond issue simply encourages 
extravagance. It furnishes an opportunity for manipulation 
by those who deal in bonds. We should avoid it at this time as 
much as possible, ‘ 

We have been living for many years, for a generation, in an 
age of extravagance, almost criminal extravagance. I do not 
want to do anything to further encourage it, but I would like 
to discourage it. 

Oh, Mr. President, if war profits were relied upon entirely 
to carry on this war I would rather abolish them with all their 
attendant train of evils and rely upon other sources of revenue, 
because we would have a more patrictic people, a stronger 
„ respected for its strength and character by the 
world. 

I regret that the committee could not report unanimously. I 
would like to dispose of the question and have it settled, but to 
me, Mr. President, the matter is of such gigantic importance 
that I could not consent simply to vote against the measure 
without expressing my reasons for casting it so. I hope that we 
can increase the amount of money that is to be raised by taxa- 
tion. I hope we may be able to amend the measure. Never in 
all the history of our country will we again come to a time 
when we can spare the money so well as we can now. 

Mr. BORAH, The Senator is a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I should like to ask his opinion as to the amount of 
the war profits which we should incorporate in the bill, in his 
judgment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We can without shock to business raise 
$3,000,000,000 by taxation. This is my honest opinion about 
the matter. I would like to confine the taxes to income, war 
profits, cigars, tobacco, liquors, and certain other items. I do 
not object to a tax on amusements, I do not object to a tax 
on automobiles. That is a tax I have to pay. Keep everything 
that proposes a levy on luxuries. I do not, object to those 
taxes, but I would eliminate all these vexatious things which 
simply challenge a man's criticism every time he meets up 
with it. I would do it for the good of my country and for the 
success of the war in which we are now engaged. 

I am tempted to divert and talk about some other things, 
but I shall not do it at this time, because I have tried to deal 
with the question as dispassionately as I could and with a 
firm belief that I am talking for the good of my country in the 
expression of the views which I have submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I ask leave to present an amendment 
to the income-tax provisions of the bill. I ask to have it 
printed, and I shall offer it at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending amend- 
ment, and it will be read. 

The SECRETARY, On page 4, after line 3, strike out the re- 
mainder of the section and insert: 


Thirty-five per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $500,000 and does not exceed $750,000. 

Forty-five per cent upon the amount by which the total net income 
exceeds $750,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000, 

Fifty per cent per annum upon the ameunt by which the total net 
income exceeds $1,000,000. 
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Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I introduced this amendment 
because I believed that it was a more logical and equitable car- 
rying out of the theory of the bill. As to what the amendment 


Mr. SMOOT. Of course, this is in addition to the amount 
we are already raising under existing law. 
Mr. BORAH. That is not the question I asked the Senator. 


does, it raises the surtaxes on the last bracket carried in the | The Senator misunderstood me. How much is England raising 


bill from 33 to 35 per cent, and then adds two additional 
brackets on an increased scale, simply imposing a higher rate of 
tax on the very large incomes. 

I am informed that this tax will be paid by something like 
160 people who are very well able to pay it. It will raise over 
$40,000,000 in additional revenue. 

This title as reported raises $777.700,000. If amended as sug- 
it would raise $817,900,000. The estimated revenue 
under the present law is $360,000,000. If this amendment is 
agreed to, the total income-tax revenue would be estimated at 
$1,177,900,000. The tax paid by all individuals with incomes 
grenter than $500,000 under the present law is $47,752,960, and 
under the bill as reported $147,106,710. Under the amendment 
it would be $187,.330,000, and the total tax collected would 
amount on these high incomes to about 52 per cent. 

I believe that this is a logical tax and one that is just and 
should be levied. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in full accord with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry]. I wish simply to call attention to the rates of each 
bracket that will, when this amendment is made, apply to in- 
comes falling within those brackets. 

Incomes exceeding $500,000 and not exceeding $750,000 under 
the existing law carry a rate of 14 per cent. Under the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island there will be 
added to 14 per cent 35 per cent, or a total percentage of 49 per 
cent on incomes of that class. 

On amounts over $750,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000 the 
present law provides a rate of 15 per cent. Add to that the 
rate provided in the pending amendment of 40 per cent and it 
would make a total tax upon such incomes of 55 per cent. 

On all incomes exceeding $1,000,000 the present law is 15 per 
cent and the proposed increase offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island is 50 per cent, making a tax upon all incomes over 
81.000.000 of 65 per cent. 

Mr. President, I wish to state that that is the highest income 
tax that was ever imposed in all the world. I do not believe that 
at any time in the history of the world there has ever been a 
tax of that magnitude imposed upon incomes. In fact, I have 
looked carefully and I have been unable to find one. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island said, with this amendment 
there will be an increase in the income tax as provided for in 
the bill over and above the incomes from which we are now 
receiving a tax of $40,375,200. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. This amendment is offered by a member of the 
committee and seems to be indorsed by another member of the 
committee. I take it that it is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that. The committee held 
no meeting. I talked with the Senator from Rhode Island last 
evening about it. I can not say whether it is favored by the com- 
mittee or not. The committee has beld no meeting. That in- 
crease, when added to the amount that is already to be col- 
lected under the provisions of the bill as reported to the Senate, 
makes $817,000,000 to be collected from incomes alone, over and 
above the present income collections. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. How much increase is this over the provision 
of the bill for which it is a substitute? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty million three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand two hundred dollars, 2 

Mr. NELSON. By making this change, then, you add $40,- 
000,000 to the revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. On those three items? 

Mr. SMOOT. On incomes above $500,000 per year. 

Mr. President, as I stated, I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? How much 
will .we then raise by this bill from the income-tax provisions 
alone? 

Mr. SMOOT. Eight hundred and seventeen million nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. How much is England raising at present by 
incomes? 


— 


by an income-tax law? 
3 SMOOT. I thought the Senator had reference to this 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Something over a billion dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the amount that England is raising 
this year under her law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had the estimated amount with me, 
but I have not. However, I will say to the Senator it is a less 
amount than we will raise under this bill and existing law. 

Mr. BORAH. England is raising, according to my recollec- 
tion, although I am never certain as to my figures, something 
over a billion dollars. 

. SMOOT. It is over a Dillion. 

Mr. BORAH. England has about 42 per cent of our popula- 
tion; she has about $80,000,000,000 of wealth and we have about 
$220,000,000,000 to $300,000,000.000. So even with the figures 
which are submitted with this amendment we are not yet by 
=p weas raising the amount of income tax which England is 
raisiùg. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I do not believe he 
himself would approve of the plan of raising incomes that Eng- 
land is following. We have a greater exemption than England 
has. England begins on her smaller incomes and imposes 
greater taxes upon them than this bill provides, and upon 
small incomes is where she gets a greater part of her revenue. 

Mr. BORAH. But England has not so many large incomes 
from which to draw or perhaps she would chapge her program. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that, in proportion to the number of 
business concerns and her population, England has as grent a 
percentage of large incomes as are found in the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care to argue against this amendment, 
because I am in favor of it. My only objection to it is that it 
does not go far enough. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho 
that England raises £205,000,000, equal to about $1,000,000,000. 
We will raise under this bill and the existing law $1,177,000,000 
from incomes. 

Mr. BORAH. When you take into consideration the wealth 
of England and compare it with the wealth of the United States 
we are not by any means reaching the income tax which Eng- 
land imposes. The Senator from Utah said it was the largest 
income tax ever imposed. As to a particular rate upon a par- 
ticular amount that may be true, but in dealing with it as a 
whole it is not true by any means. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to add to what the Senator 
from Idaho stated that the best authority I have been able to 
find estimates that the incomes in England are about $12.500,- 
8 anually, while in this country they are over $50,000,- 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted the Senator from Idaho 
understood the statement I made when I stated that 65 per 
cent was the highest rate of income tax imposed in any country 
in the world, and that implied all incomes over $1,000,000 as 
provided for in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not 65 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is 65 per cent over a million dollars. 
It is a tax to be imposed upon all incomes in the United States 
if the amendment is adopted, and the highest rate imposed in 
England is 423 per cent. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand it, the incomes over $650 in 
England are subject to an income tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. NELSON. All incomes. 

Mr. SMOOT. - All incomes; and not only that. I will say to 
the Senator that the higher rates begin upon the lower incomes 
of England, and that is where she raises the great bulk of her 
incomes, while with the bill and this amendment added to it the 
great bulk of the incomes will come after the income reaches 
$50,000 a year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator this question? The 
difference is that England begins to tax her incomes of $650 
and the rate on her taxation of income below an income, say, 
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of $600,000 is greater than our rate, and she gets her money 
largely by taxing the smaller incomes. Does it not appeal to 
the Senator as being wiser to put this tax on greater incomes? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
greater taxation on larger incomes, and we say all incomes over 
a million dollars shall pay 65 per. cent. 

Mr. SLETCHER. The point that the Senator makes seems to 
be that it is the highest income tax ever levied by any country. 
but it only applies to incomes exceeding this amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. One million dollars per annum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. One million dollars per annum. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The high rate imposed by this bili does not 
apply to the smaller incomes. . 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, as stated 
by the Senator. under the English system they begin by levy- 
ing a tax at $650. The normal income tax in England is 25 
per cent. The surtax is very small compared with the normal. 
They raise the bulk of their income tax in England upon the 
smaller incomes instead of upon the larger incomes, as we pro- 
pose in this bill. Then, there is another difference and a very 
striking one to me. In this country we have subdivisions. We 
have 48 great subdivisions, and most of those subdivisions tax 
the incomes of the people. In England they have no such sub- 
division in which taxes on incomes are imposed. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have very great respect for 
the report made by the majority of the committee. I have, of 
course, very high appreciation of the efforts of the minority, 
and I know the patriotism which stimulated their work and 
the recommendation that can be said to be in opposition to the 
majority report. 

Mr. President, this committee, as has been observed by many 
Senators, went about their work without any partisan chart. 
They sought to accomplish the result without any stimulus of 
political opposition or political advantage. To the work of all 
this committee there must go, of course, a high degree of ap- 
preciation and an unstinted expression of approval for their 
patriotism. If errors have been made, as necessarily they must 
have been made, they have been made for lack of information 
or as a result of misinformation that frequently comes to a 
committee from those who ask hearings and deliberately mis- 
lead. There are classes of people who get hearings under the 
flattering consolation to themselves that they have some form 
of ingenuity by which they may trick the hearer and mislead 
the result. The ordinary man who comes to a committee who 
is engaged in some occupation or business flatters himself that 
he is so skilled in that particular line that he will be able to 
convince against the wisdom of the committee or to achieve in 
the particular purpose he has covertly to accomplish. 

Then, sir, there are those who add to this the flattering 
unction to themselves that they are the sole possessors of all 
knowledge upon the question, and the committee being “law- 
vers,“ public men, “politicians,” are essentially ignorant of 
these matters. In this way, sir, it is impossible for the ma- 
jority or the minority of a legislative committee to be correctly 
informed. Yielding to their constituents and to that presump- 
tion of honesty, which the representative should ever do, the 
committeeman finds himself greatly imposed upon, deliberately 
betrayed, designedly tricked. 

Mr. President, on no subject has that performance been more 
repeatedly dramatized than in the matter of representations as 
to incomes. There has been more ingenious lying deliberately 
perpetrated to the face of the representatives on the Finance 
Committee from time to time by men touching their incomes 
than could be conceived as could come from men of honor or 
men of business standing. Men who would shrink from petty 
lying in the ordinary affairs of their lives and who hold them- 
selves up as worthy of the approval of their fellow man in the 
communities where they live, who sedately march in solemn 
procession behind the collection plate through the aisles of the 
holy church of God, carrying with them the ‘atmosphere of, 
* Behold, how much holier I am than thou,” will promptly come 
from that Sunday service to this body of men, and, under the 
guise of business necessity, justify a form of lying which in 
other forums would subject them to the charge of perjury and 
to the pains and penalties thereof. 

Mr. President, it is because of that condition that errors have 
been made by both the majority and the minority of the com- 
mittee. The men serving in these public bodies are trying to 
give this country all the taxes they can give them, consistent 
with the welfare of business; conscious that the country has to 
bear a great burden and that the burden of taxation that may 
be laid, however heavy, is justified. 

Mr. President, I may startle you to tell you that there in 
the Treasury Department at this hour while I am speaking is the 


That is what we are doing. We are putting a- 


established proof of $300,000,000 swindled out of this Govern- 
ment by perjury, fraud, deception, and different forms of com- 
mercial and personal trickery under the income-tax returns. 
Had there been common honesty on the part of that set of men 
who prated loudly about the “ honor of the Republic” and cried 
in tones of echo throughout the world for war, there would not 
have been the necessity for the committees on both sides in their 
honest endeavors to levy this burden that is now apparently 
justified. 

The eminent junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
said he would find a greater satisfaction in supporting one form 
or the other of the taxes proposed if he could but be content in 
his mind as to the manner in which the money is to be expended. 
Mr. President, had there been more fidelity to law and more 
patriotism displayed by a certain set of very wealthy individuals 
in this country, and had they, as a result of such action paid 
their just proportion under the income-tax law, we would have 
been able to have had by this time such preparation for national 
defense that the eye of the Senator from Michigan or that of any 
other Senator from any State could have beheld it gratified at 
the result. - 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] tenders an amendment, being himself a member of the 
committee, increasing the income tax of individuals. He has 
conferred with Senators as to the amendment, and he has given 
the subject his personal investigation. The eminent chairman 
of the committee has refused to lay his hand or voice, in his 
official capacity, against the independent judgment of any Sena- 
tor either of the committee or of the body, and in matters of 
this kind has expressed himself everywhere that it is a question 
of individual opinion guided by the sense that each Senator feels 
to his constituency and to his oath of duty. In the pursuit of 
what I feel to be my duty, I want to support the amendment 
tendered by the Senator from Rhode Island and to support the 
proposed increase of the tax on incomes. 

I trust the junior Senator from Rhode Island will pardon the 
personal reference when I say it is but fair to him to have the 
attention of the country called to who he is. The scion of a 
family of great wealth, it is known, as a matter of history, that 
he himself, by inheritance and otherwise, the results of his own 
business industry, can be said to be one of the men who will 
suffer most—if “ suffer ” is to be the word—by the very amend- 
ment he tenders, His household and family, collateral and 
direct, will be among those who must contribute as the result 
of the very amendment tendered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I should like to commend this example to another class 
of rich men who have done all they could to avoid the tax. I 
wish that they might behold the public representative who him- 
self will have to pay and of those who bear affinity to him, pre- 
senting the example of not only voluntary contribution but of 
an effort to have the law so adjusted that even his collaterals 
may not escape it. 

Mr. President, the increase of the income tax will accomplish 
two purposes I assure you very necessary in this hour: First, 
as the proposed increase does not lay its burden upon the small 
income, and surely levies no increased income tax upon incomes 
less than $100,000, a man realizing an income from his industry, 
from his undertaking, that is ordinary or small will feel that he 
has not been subjected to a discriminating tax, and will feel 
that the large interests have not been made exempt; he will 
behold that the very large profits coming out of him who is 
engaged in undertakings are being taxed, and taxed to the very 
great volume necessary in the equity of government; he will feel 
somewhat content; he will feel composed; and if he should feel 
that the profits were not being reached to the full extent that 
he might hope hereafter they should be, he will harbor to him- 
self the consolation that they will be reached later when the 
necessities require, and will have the present satisfaction of 
knowing that private incomes of large wealth that he sees 
luxuriously and extravagantly dissipated on the nonessentials 
of life are at lust being laid hold of by a Government that per- 
mitted their possessors the methods by which they earned it, 
and are being taxed to maintain the soldiers in the field, the 
Government at home, and to pay the burdens and expenses of 
the encounter upon which we have entered. 

Mr. GERRY, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LEWIS. I do. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I appreciate the argument of the 
Senator from Illinois concerning the feeling of the man paying 
a tax on a small income as to the effect of this amendment, 
namely, that he is receiving a square deal, but I should also like 
to say to the Senator that, while I appreciate very much the 
complimentary things he has said about me, I can not claim such 
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wealth as he imputes to me, or any credit that might come to 
me for voting for this tax, as it will not touch me personally. 

I introduced the amendment because I thought that it was 
sound and just, but I do not think, in all honesty, I can claim 
the credit which has been given me by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. It may be, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Rhode Island does not wish to have it appear that he would 
take a personal credit to his people for doing his duty, nor was 
it my intent that that should be capitalized by him or anyone 
else politically. I was tendering what is a common well-known 
fact here, that, while the Senator is too delicate a gentleman 
to make a boast or allow one to be made concerning his personal 
possessions, it is in evidence to a great many men that here in 
this public body, so oft maligned and abused, are the evidences 
from both sides of the Chamber of a patriotism that ever con- 
sents to submit itself to the burden of government. while those 
on the outside, who slander the body, are ever willing by the 
methods of perjury to avoid their responsibility. Only for that, 
sir, did I make the allusion at all. 

Mr. President, I was saying not only will we by passing this 
amendment console the man, of small income with the feeling 
that he has not been discriminated against, but we shall also 
make him feel that those larger incomes have been laid hold 

of and made to bear the b | of government which he has so 
long been forced, by something of a discriminating policy of 
government, to have wholly to bear. - 

Mr. President, two things will follow to this Government if 
we do not heed the effect that would be caused by even an in- 
advertent exemption of large fortunes: First, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simons] appropriately made an allusion 
to those 48 bodies of this Republic where each sovereignty has 
the right to levy an income tax, as many of them are doing, and 
as many others of them are levying an inheritance tax. If we, 
for any reason sufficient to ourselves, allow these incomes the 
exemption which the people of the States feel are unjust, they 
will summon their local legislatures and levy the burden of tax 
upon these possessors of wealth who live within those States. 
They will put it upon two grounds: First, upon the ground of their 
sovereign control of the money within the realm of each State; 
second, upon the recognition of their local Stdte council of 
defense for the defense of the State, having a right to prepare, 
now that all the States are in war, to the full extent that the 
sovereignty of the State will permit in the maintenance of its 
militia in provision for national defense and defense against 
State invasion. 

Let no man flatter himself that any court would come to the 
rescue of the subjects of the law under the specious advocacy of 
“ unconstitutionality.” That tent of refuge has been availed of 
too long and in too many questionable instances not to have 
awakened the contempt of a large and sensible element of our 
multitude. 

Second, sir, there is in this community to-day a great distrust 
awakened because of the conduct of the possessors of certain 
of the necessary raw materials of human existence—coal, iron, 
steel, and lumber. These, with other essentials at this time so 
necessary to the welfare of this country and so in demand for the 
just and proper prosecution of this war, will be laid hold of by 
strong and forcible hands if we allow the possessors of them 
and who obtain large incomes from them to eseape taxation or 
to escape what the country feels is a fair taxation. Conscious 
that it may not remedy our error, but carrying in their bosoms a 
resentment against us, and with the knowledge that only at an 
annual election from time to time they will have opportunity to 
express that antagonism, the people will summarily rise, and 
in some form, either through their State organizations or by 
some voice through this congressional body, seize with a violent 

_ hand these great properties in this country of coal, lumber, iron, 
steel, and oil, and, sir, by proper form of law appropriate 
them for the uses of the Government, leaving only the provision 
of a form of compensation that will be adjusted by a jury in the 
respective localities where these particular commodities are 
found. 

While we respect the jury system and regard it as a great 
fundamental security and one of the great fundamental guar- 
anties of government, let us not be blind to the plain fact that 
juries, inheriting the prejudices prevailing in their communities 
against such institutions who have held up their country and its 
citizens by such exorbitant prices, will not do justice—not, sir, 
tiat they are unjust by nature, but their verdict would be a mere 
response to the popular feeling in the community from whence 
that jury is drawn, and the amount given to the owner of the 
property will not be just compensation under such atmosphere. 

While we would punish the monopolist and execrate him with 
our indignation for the injustice he does his country in raising 
prices to where he would deprive it of its independence and its 


sovereignty by denying it the opportunity of the defense in its 
hour of trial and travail, we still, sir, true to our oaths and to 
the doctrine of the law, would not wish to confiscate the prop- 
erty nor allow it to be confiscated by an agency that may take 
the name even of a jury. 

Mr. President, in order to avoid what seems to me—and I 
speak for my own self only, of course—the approaching condi- 
tion that is coming hourly upon this Republic, when the populace 
will rise through the agencies through which they speak and 
seize with force and violence these instrumentalities of raw 
material necessary for the welfare of the Republic, in order to 
prevent the owners through extortionate rates from depriving 
the Republic of the means of self-defense, we should adopt the 
method that is now proposed by laying a tax upon the incomes— 
the swollen incomes, the excessive incomes—born to these who 
possess this kind of property and its cognate kind, who draw 
their incomes from the contributions of the people who must pay 
such high prices for their necessities; we should levy this tax 
and obtain a fund sufficient to meet the objects of the Govern- 
ment; then, sir, we have accomplished the two things which I beg 
again respectfully to invite to the attention of my colleagues: 
We appease the plain mind; we quell its revolt; we satisfy the 
sense of justice on the part of the medium and plain interme- 
diate citizen; we likewise, sir, give security to the property of 
these people who take their incomes from such substances by 
levying these taxes upon their incomes, and, if they are too 
blind to see it now, they will learn it hereafter. Finally, sir, 
we do a great deal in an hour like this to steady the Govern- 
ment upon the constitutional base upon which it is erected, and 
still maintain that sovereignty of law without which this Goy- 
ernment nor any other can long endure. 

For the reasons, sir, that I have given, the security this in- 
crease of the tax on large incomes will give the popular mind, 
the justice it will give to property, and the defense it will give 
to the Nation, I support the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. > 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question before 
this amendment is disposed of with reference to the parliamen- 
tary situation. Do I understand that the committee amend- 
ments have been disposed of? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
that the committee amendment to this section is pending. and 
this is offered as an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. If the amendment that is being offered to the 
committee amendment is adopted, does that leave it-still open 
to amendment? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. So that other amendments can be offered? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
vf the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I take it, from the inquiry, 
mat i amendment to the amendment would not now be in 
order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would not. 

Mr. KENYON, I had intended to offer, Mr. President, and 
shall offer at some time when the parliamentary situation 
arises when it can be done, an amendment to increase the per 
cent provided in the Gerry amendment from 35 per cent, in 
line 1, to 60 per cent; from 45 per cent. in line 4, to 70 per cent; 
and from 50 per cent, in line 7, to 90 per cent. I do not know , 
Just how that parliamentary situation may arise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, if the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island is 
adopted, then, of course, he could offer an amendment to the bill 
as amended. 

Mr. KENYON. But I can not offer an amendment to the 
amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to have the amend- 
ment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 4, after line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out: 


Forty-one and twenty-five one-hundredths per cent 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
not exceed $1,000, 


ex, . 
Forty-five cent upon the amount by which the total net income 
Pats $1,000,009. 


And insert: We 

Thirty-fi r cent per annum upon the amount by which the tota 
net 8 $500,000 and does not exceed $750,000. 

Forty-five per cent upon the amount by whieh the total net income 
exceeds $750,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000. 


annum upon 
,000 and does 
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Fifty per cent 1850 annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income 3 81,000,000. x 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. As I understand, this amendment is offered as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the substitute comes to a 
vote and is adopted, then is it open to amendment as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the amendment is not of- 
fered as a substitute. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
certain provisions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; there is no provision in the committee 
amendment like the one offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is an amendment to strike 
out and insert. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
out and insert. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is to strike out two brackets and 
insert three brackets in place of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask if 
this amendment is adopted, then will an amendment increasing 
the amount provided in the amendment be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
situation, this is an amendment to an amendment on the part 
of the committee as the bill came from the House. It is an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the committee. The 
motion on the part of the Senator from Rhode Island is to strike 
out and insert. If his amendment shall be adopted, then the 
question will be on the amendment offered by the committee as 
amended by the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
and then that amendment will be open to amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Including the provision presented 
by the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The-absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


It is offered as a substitute for 


It is an amendment to strike 


Ashurst Gronna Lewis Robinson 
Bankhead ale McKellar Saulsbury 
Borah Hardin McNary Shafroth 
Brady Hardwick Martin Sheppard 
Fd feng Hollis Nelson Sherman 
‘alder Husting New Simmons 
Chamberlain James Norris Smith. Md. 
Colt Jobnson, Cal. Overman Smoot 
88 Jones. N. Mex. Owen Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Page Swanson 
Dillingham Kendrick Penrose Townsend 
Fletcher Kenyon Phelan Trammell 
France Kirby Pittman Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Knox Poindexter Watson 
Gerry La Follette Pomerene Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The Chair desires to say to the Senator from Iowa that his 
attention has been called to the fact that the amendment pre- 
sented by the Senator from Rhode Island is not an amendment 
to strike out the committee amendment. The committee amend- 
ment has not been adopted. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island is an amendment to strike out the 
original text of the bill as it came from the House, and there- 
fore the amendment is open to amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
there not a standing unanimous-consent agreement that the 
committee amendments must all be disposed of first, before 
‘Members have the right to offer amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was such an agree- 
ment; but with the consent of the chairman of the committee 
and by unanimous consent the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] was allowed to offer this amendment, so that it is 
pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was done by unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is so informed. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; there was no unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Chair is mistaken about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has only the infor- 
mation which he gets from the clerks at the desk. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The standing order of the Senate, as I un- 
derstand, is that the committee amendments shall be first con- 
sidered; but when a committee amendment is being considered 
under that order it is my understanding that the committee 
amendment can be amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I understand that; but this is not 
an amendment to a committee amendment, Mr. President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so ruled after an 
examination of the text. 

Mr. BORAH. This is an amendment to the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is a motion to strike out 
and insert. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee amendment to this income- 
tax schedule begins on page 3, and it amends the House bill in 
every schedule down to line 6 on page 4, and then it strikes 
out lines 7 and 8 of the House bill. I take it that those are the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the Chair 
has ruled that this is not an amendment to the committee 
amendment, but it is an amendment to the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

On page 4, after line 3, strike out the remainder of the sec- 
tion and insert certain matter. 

The committee amendment as reported to the Senate pro- 
poses, on line 1, to strike out “ thirty-seven and five tenths” and 
insert in place thereof “ thirty-one,” and also, on line 4, to strike 
out “forty-one and twenty-five one hundredths” and insert 
“thirty-three”; but the amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island strikes out all the lines of this section as reported from 
the House.» Therefore it is a motion to strike out and insert 
his amendment in lieu of the matter that came from the House. 
Therefore it is open to amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, it follows that it is not 
an amendment to the committee amendment, and on its face it 
strikes out part of the House bill; so it is not an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee amendment is the bracket, 
beginning on line 4, by striking out “forty-one and twenty-five 
one hundredths” and inserting “ thirty-three.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, this is an amendment, as I understand, 
to_that part of the committee’s amendment in the nature of a 
motion to strike it out and insert. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator will notice that the very next 
lines, line 5 and line 6, down to and including $500,000, the 
committee does ‘not pretend to amend, and this amendment 
strikes that out as well as what the committee has changed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Line 7 the committee did amend by striking 
it out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and line 8. But Iam calling the Senator’s 
attention to line 5 and the first half of line 6, which the com- 
mittee does not pretend to amend, and which the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island strikes out. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, why would not the Senator from 
Rhode Island, in order that the parliamentary rights of all 
parties may be protected, be willing to withdraw his amendment 
until the committee amendments are disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
does not propose to amend the committee amendment. He pro- 
poses to amend the House text. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not in order under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this is an amendment to substi- 
tute for amendments made by the committee. We can no“ dis- 
pose of these paragraphs in the bill without acting upon the 
committee amendments; and so, when we come to act on the 
committee amendments, we have a right to amend those amend- 
ments under the rule that we have adopted. This is an amend- 
ment to or a substitute for the committee amendments, and 
hence it is properly before us. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this is a proposal to amend a 
part of the original bill. It does not confine itself to the com- 
mittee amendment, but it amends the original bill also. The 
result of the situation is going to be that other amendments are 
going to be shut out hereafter, under the ruling of the Chair, 
Now, there is no necessity for that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the ruling of the Chair, 
they are not shut out. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this involves amendments made 
by the committee, and we can not dispose of those amendments 
without amending them by this amendment. If the Senator 
can not offer it when these amendments are up, he can not offer 
it until we get out of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have an agreement here that 
the committee amendments shall be first disposed of. Now we 
are proceeding to amend the original bill before that is carried 
out. In my judgment, that is not in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There has been no unaniomus-consent agree- 
ment. $ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
Recorp of yesterday, showing the unanimous consent given 
without objection. 

The SECRETARY: On page 6220 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 21, the following appears: 


Mr. Gerry. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk to the income-tax title of the pending bill. 

The Presipina Orricer (Mr, HorLis in 
will state the amendment, 

The Sxcuxranx. On page 4, after 5 5, At is proposed to strike out 
the remainder of the section and to insert 

“ Forty-five per cent per anum upon the 8 by which the total 
net income exceeds $500,000 and does not ex 

“ Forty-five per one per annum upon the ‘amount. b; hien the total 
net income exceeds $750 000 and does not exceed $1,000,000. 

“Fifty per cent he upon the amount by which the total net 

income exceeds $ 

The 5 Orricer. Does the Chair understand tent the Sen- 
vais on Rhode Island asks to tender the amendment for action at 

s time 


Mr. Gerry. Yes, sir. 
The Presipixo Orricer. Is that agreeable to the chairman of the 


committee ? 
Mr. Sramons That is entirely agreeable to me. I do not think we 


should vote upon the amendment afternoon, because there are few 
Senators present, and I think there was a general 5 75 — 
we would not vote upon the amendments to these sections 

morrow. For that reason I will now ask that re bill be temporari orari 
laid aside, with the understanding that this will be the pendin; 

ment when the bill is taken nop to-morrow. 

Mr. Gerry, That is en rey sutisfacto y to me, Mr. President. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objection, the revenue bill will be 
temporarily laid aside, with the understanding that the Sey a 
tendered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] will be 
order to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Mr. President, I should like to state the situ- 
ation as it occurred. 

I was in the chair at the time the matter came up, and I had 
in mind the fact that the chairman of the committee had asked 
unanimous consent that committee amendments should be first 
considered. I therefore asked him if this was agreeable to him. 
Then I was very careful to state that, without objection, this 
would be the pending amendment to-morrow, because I thought 
it should be done by unanimous agreement, and that is now the 
situation; but I do not understand that that goes beyond this 
particular amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; but the Recorp does not show any 
unanimous-consent agreement. It shows an understanding upon 
the part of the chairman and the Senator offering the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But it was stated that, without objection, that 
would be done, and there was no objection. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely ; but that does not constitute a change 
of a unanimous-consent agreement. You can not change a unani- 
mous-consent agreement in that way. Indeed, you can not 
change it at all. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, a unanimous - consent agreement 
to consider committee amendments first, I understand, can be 
ehanged by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator was in the chair, and this 
amendment was offered, did he understand that it was an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I did understand that it was an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if that be true, Mr. President, it seems to 
me it makes everything consistent, because it develops now that 
it is not an amendment to the committee amendment, so it would 
not have the effect, if that was the understanding at that time, 
of changing a unanimous-consent agreement that even the chair- 
man of the committee has no right to set aside. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; but the trouble with that is this: If it 
were an amendment to the committee amendment, no unanimous- 
consent agreement was necessary; but the occupant of the chair, 
without knowing the exact parliamentary situation, because he 
had not looked it up and no one had drawn attention to it, was 
careful to put it in such form that it was done by unanimous 
consent, as the Chair understood it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was done with the understanding, however, 
as I understand the Senator, that it was an amendment to a com- 
mittee amendment, which it now develops it was not. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If it had been, it would not have been neces- 
sary to have unanimous consent to consider it. The Chair did 
it in that way so that everyone’s rights would be saved, and it 
would be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that we have 
a new method of getting unanimous consents of the Senate, may 
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e chair). The Secretary ` 


I submit this question to the Chair: Is this amendment now open 
to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I offer to this amendment the 
following amendment: 

Strike out, on line 1, the word “ thirty-five” and insert the 
word “ fifty.” 

Strike out, on line 4, the word“ forty-five and insert 
* seventy.” 

Strike out, on line 7, the word “fifty ” and insert the word 
“ninety.” 5 

The purpose of the amendment is to this effect: That where 
incomes exceed $500,000 and do not exceed $750,000 there shall 
be taken 50 per cent of those incomes above the $500,000. The 
second provision—and these. are all interwoven, so I think it 
should be one amendment—would mean that in the case of in- 
comes above $750,000 and up to $1,000,000, the part above 
$750,000 would be taxed 70 per cent. The third provision would 
mean that where the income exceeds $1,000,000, 90 per cent of 
the amount above $1,000,000 would be taken in taxes. 

I do not propose to discuss this at all. I think every Senator 
has his mind pretty well made up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator realize that this is merely 
an additional tax which will be added to the present normal in- 
come tax and the surtax, so that the last rate would be over 
100 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the rates, if his amendment were 
adopted, would be as follows: 

On incomes exceeding $500,000 and not exceeding $750,000, 
if the amendment of the Senator from Iowa were adopted, there 
would be imposed a tax of 64 per cent. There is 14 per cent im- 
posed already under existing law. 

On incomes exceeding $750,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000, 
the tax under the amendment of the Senator from lowa would 
be 85 per cent. 

On incomes of $1,000,000 and over, the 90 per cent, with the 
present tax added, would amount to a total of 105 per cent. Of 
course, you can not take more than 100 per cent. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it shows the profound investi- 
gation with which these amendments are offered. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the sarcastic suggestions are 
well received. I had, it is true, overlooked the present tax of 
15 per cent. The present amendment is so worded as to be 
ambiguous. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
has worked out an amendment more carefully than this has been 
worked out, and will offer it later, so I think I will withdraw 
this amendment for the present. Otherwise, I will change the 
figures to 80 instead of 90. 

I, however, withdraw my amendment at this time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, let the amendment stand as 
& monument in this discussion to an effort to take 5 per cent 
more than the total income of an individual. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the amendment was offered 
with no such purpose, of course, and attempts no such thing. 
I concede that perhaps it should haye been more carefully con- 
sidered. The amendment was offered for the purpose of plac- 
ing the Senate on record, at least, as to whether or not these 
tremendous incomes are to bear a fairer proportion of taxation 
than has been provided by the committee. I contend, and did 
at the time of the conscription bill, that where we conscripted 
boys in this country to go to war, we ought to conscript the 
great wealth of this country and the great incomes of this 
country, and I stated at that time that I should offer an amend- 
ment at the proper time to conscript all incomes over $100,000 
during the period of this war. I propose to do that before we 
get through with this bill if opportunity arises. My only pur- 
pose in offering this amendment was to put the Senate on record. 
I had no thought of its passage. There has been so much confu- 
sion, however, as to this Gerry amendment and its parliamentary 
situation that I prefer to withdraw it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to under- 
stand the parliamentary situation. 

I have some amendments which I desire to offer to the in- 
come-tax provisions of this bill. I do not wish to be excluded 
from the opportunity of offering them and having a vote upon 
them. I had supposed that the order of considering the bill 
required first a disposition of the committee amendments. I 
understand that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] amends the provisions of the House 
bill for which the committee amendments are a substitute. 
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I have three amendments, one after another, which I pro- 
pose to offer, if I can bring them within parliamentary pro- 
cedure here, to the income-tax provisions of this bill; and I 
want at this time to ascertain, if I can, whether I shall have 
that opportunity, provided a vote is taken upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Chair, in 
order to help the Senator from Wisconsin to get an answer, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have agreed to vote upon the 
committee amendments first, where the committee moves to 
strike out and insert, if under Rule XVIII the matter to be 
stricken out is not amendable now and if amendments to that 
part should not be taken up first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. That 
amendment is now open to amendment, the Chair has held. 

Mr. CURTIS: Mr. President, that does not answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin; and the question I pro- 
pounded was if, under Rule XVIII, the Senator could not, after 
this amendment is disposed of, offer an amendment to any part 
of the bill that is stricken out by committee amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I should like to submit an in- 
quiry to the Chair that in my judgment will cover the situation. 
I think we are all anxious to have it cleared up properly. I 
ask this question: After the committee amendments are dis- 

of, not only in this section but in all the others, would it 
then be in order, when we come to individual amendments, for a 
Senator to offer an amendment changing the schedule of the 
income-tax provisions of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it tends to strike out and 
insert, surely, under Rule XVIII, you may strike out the whole 
section. That is provided for under the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. To strike out and insert a new set of rates? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under Rule XVIII; yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, Mr. President, I think that an- 
swers my question—that after the committee amendments to 
the House bill have been disposed of and perfected and the 
work of the Senate completed upon them, I would then have a 
right to move to strike them out and substitute another provi- 
sion for them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator moved to strike 
out the whole section; yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, I do not 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. You can not amend the com- 
mittee amendment, but you can move to strike out and insert, 
under the rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to suggest 
that in the interest of fairness, and to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing or any suggestion that an attempt is being made to shut off 
amendments, the Senator from Rhode Island withdraw his 
amendment and put us back in the status we were in before it 
was offered, because it evidently was not the idea of many Sena- 
tors that a unanimous censent was being given las, night. Fur- 
thermore, this is an amendment that is different from anything 
that we have ever had, at least in my experience here. It takes 
up two or three committee amendments and proposes t» strike 
them out, and substantially amends other parts of the bill which 
are then proposed as substitutes. Now, then, if we were to 
take this up in the regular order, we would take up the amend- 
ment on line 4, page 4, to strike out “ forty-one and twenty-five 
one hundredths” and insert “ thirty-three,” and pass upon that. 
That is one committee amendment. Then here is another com- 
mittee amendment, in line 6, to strike out “ and does not exceed 
one million dollars.” That is one committee amendment. We 
would pass on that, and then the next committee amendment is 
to strike out lines 7 and 8. That is another committee amend- 
ment. Now, here is a sort of blanket proposition to act upon 
three or four different committee amendments, and strike out 
a part of the substance of the bill and insert another one. 

I want to say that it does not look just exactly right to me. 
I do not know how it does to others. In the interest of fair- 
ness, and to have no misunderstanding, I suggest that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island withdraw his amendment, and let us 
start out on these committee amendments under the nnanimous- 
consent agreement that we have made and that everybody sup- 
posed we were following. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] offered this amendment yesterday afternoon with 
the understanding that his amendment to these different brackets 
constituted practically one amendment, and that it would be 
competent for him to offer his amendment in the form that he 
did offer it. It now develops, under the ruling of the Chair, 
that each of these brackets is to be taken as a separate and 
independent section for the purposes of amendment. Under 
the order under which we are operating the committee amend- 


ments are to be first disposed of. I have been exercising the 
privilege ordinarily accorded to the chairmen of committees 
to take up these amendments somewhat out of their order, and 
I suggest that we take up the amendment on page 4, beginning 
with line 4, and consider that at this time. The amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island can be easily framed so as to 
make it an amendment to that section. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I have no purpose and no 
thought of trying to crowd ont the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I knew the Senator was going to offer an 
amendment, and I told him that I thought we would get to a 
vote on those amendments to-day. I certainly would not want 
to take advantage of any parliamentary situation that would 
interfere with his offering his amendment. Under the ruling of 
the Chair, I understand he would have to offer his amendment 
to each one of these brackets as we reach them, and he could 
not offer it as an amendment to the several brackets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled that he 
could move to strike out all the section and offer a substitute 
under Rule XVIIL 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sena- 
tor, I think there would be no difficulty about the situation if the 
Senator from Wisconsin would offer that portion of his amend- 
ment that applies to this particular provision in the bill. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has offered an amendment to the 
bill covering the provisions from line 4 to line 8, inclusive, of 
page 4. The Senator from Wisconsin has offered an amendment 
which includes that portion of this bill. For instance. on page 6 
of his amendment, beginning at line 16, he could offer that portion 
of his amendment as a substitute for the emendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island and get a vote on it. I inquire of the 
Senator from Wisconsin whether or not he would care to do that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I prefer to offer my amendment as a 
whole, Of course, I can stand it, if the Senate can, to have a 
roll call on every one of the percentages which I propose in the 
amendment, in order to get them all before the Senate and a 
record on all of them; but that would consume unnecessary 


Mr. FLETCHER. That could be done, and perhaps it would 
be better to do that; but it would be entirely iu order for the 
Senator to offer his amendment beginning in line 16, page 6, 
to the amendment now pending. and take a vote on it as a substi- 
tute for the proposal of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. may I make a suggestion to the 
chairman of the committee? I do not believe there will be any 
objection to it at all, because every Senator here wants to arrive 
at the same object. 

The Senator from Wisconsin desires to offer, and I think he is 
right in that, a substitute for Title I. Of course. under Rule 
XVIII, he has a right to do that, and he wants a vote upon that 
as a whole; but before doing that, the House provision as 
amended by the Senate ought to be perfected. Now, why not, 
ask unanimous consent that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island be voted upon at this time? Thar is a 
way of perfecting the House provision, and I do not believe any 
Senator would object to voting upon that right at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it would be a very 
much simpler way to vote upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin en bloc, because it affects a dozen sec- 
tions of the bill, and I think it would conserve time to vote on 
it en bloc. That is the way I had supposed we would do, but 
under the ruling of the Chair I doubt whether we can do that. 
Now, the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island per- 
fects two of these brackets. I had supposed that we would 
vote upon that as one proposition, but under the ruling of the 
Chair I do not know whether that can be done or not. In that 
situation, it may be that the best solution of the matter would be 
the unanimous consent which the Senator from Utah suggests, 
Another solution of it would be to act upon the committee 
amendments, perfect all of them, and then let this amendment 
be acted on by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that as the 
Senator from North Carolina states, that will-be the result 
anyway. Therefore, if the Senator would divide it, we could go 
on with the committee amendments as they are offered and per- 
fected, and then the amendment would be in order. That is 
only a suggestion from the Chair, however, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allow me to call the Chair's 
attention to the fact that if we adopt the committee amendment, 
on page 4, line 4, where it strikes out “ forty-one and twenty-five 
one-hundredths ” and inserts “ thirty-three,” then, if we should 
undertake to amend that after we had adopted it, it could not be 
done until the bill reached the Senate. Therefore it seems to 
me that the proper thing to do is to ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate vote now upon the amendment offered by the Senator 
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from Rhode Island. That will clear it up, and then you can 
commence with your amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make that request. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate now vote upon the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not require any unani- 
mous consent. It is before the Senate to be voted upon unless 
some one offers an amendment to it. 

Mr. LEWIS. In the meantime, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee if there is any understanding by which the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] would be displaced from 
any position that he had by agreement by presenting the Gerry 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will be fully protected by the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I understood the Senator from North Carolina 
to make some allusion to the Senator from Wisconsin, and I 
know the Senator from North Carolina has no desire to displace 
him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Wisconsin did not offer his 
amendment to the bill until this morning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I-have not offered it at the present time. 

Mr. LEWIS. We will then vote on the Gerry amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me that the orderly way to 
proceed would be to follow the course which has been pursued 
ever since the bill has been before the Senate, of perfecting the 
committee amendments first. There is no occasion for undue 
haste for a vote upon the amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island as far as I can see, and I do not see any reason why we 
may-not go on and perfeet the committee amendments and then 
take up the other propositions in their order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that under the 
ruling of the Chair that is all we can do. The question, then, 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; that is not the question, with all 
deference to the Chair. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to call attention to the fact that unless 
this amendment comes from the committee, any Member of the 
Senate can object to the consideration of it now, and it will be 
necessary, as the Senator from Utah suggested, to ask unanimous 
consent to consider the amendment now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not a committee amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA, It is not a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As stated by the Senator, the 
amendment pending by unanimous consent is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island will withdraw it, that will be the end of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island may be 
withdrawn and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the committee amendments under the regular rule of the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. I shall object to that. 

Mr. GERRY. I move to strike out the words“ thirty-three ” 
in page 4, line 4, and insert in lieu thereof the words “ thirty- 
five.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
mittee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Rhode Island to withdraw his amendment and 
offer another amendment. 

Mr, GERRY. Yes. 

Nr. GRONNA. Before that is done may I have the attention 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? It is not my intention to 
object to unanimous consent. If the Senator from Rhode Island 
will ask unanimous consent to have his amendment considered, I 
shall not object, but I do insist that in order to get the amend- 
ment before the body he must ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Rhode 
Island will not withdraw his amendment. It is properly before 
the Senate and we are entitled to vote upon it unless somebody 
wants to debate it. It does not require any unanimous consent, 
und unless somebody wants to debate it we must vote. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
5 of my amendment so as to settle all questions 
about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the unanimous consent 
stated by the former occupant of the chair yesterday afternoon, 
that the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island should be 
pending this morning, by unanimous consent the amendment is 
now pending. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senatcr from Rhode Island. 

Mr. NELSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


All that comes up on the action of the com- 


Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER], which I transfer to the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HucHes} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Gatrrncer’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 


would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). 


I have a gen- 


Were he present he 


J am paired 


with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witrrams]. As 
I am informed that he is absent from the Chamber, I will with- 


hold my vote. 
Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 


I have a gen- 


eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SĮmrrH], 


and therefore withhold my vote. 


If at liberty to vote, I would 


Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THostas’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
IMr. Tuomas] on account of illness. I will state that he is 
paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusser], 
and that if my colleague were present and permitted to vote he 
would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. Trrraran’s name was called). 


I de- 


sire to announce the absence of the Senator from South Caro- 


lina [Mr. TELMAN] from the Chamber. 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 


He is paired with the 


If the Sena- 


tor from South Carolina were present and privileged to vote, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
I have been requested to announce the pair 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoRNSON ]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas], but, understanding that he would vote upon this 
amendment the same way that I have voted, I will allow my 


Mr. CURTIS. 


po to stand. 


Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], who is necessarily absent on account of ill- 
ness. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and vote “ yea.” 
Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Saru] to the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Fatt] and vote. I vote “yea.” 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM]. As he is not present, I withdraw my vote. 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 


from New Mexico [Mr. 


Fatt] is absent on account of illness 


in his family. This announcement may stand for the day. 
Mr. HUSTING. I was requested to announce the unayoid- 
able absence of the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 


HAM). 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. TI have a general pair with the 


junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 


Not knowing his 


attitude upon the amendment, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 72, nays 0, as follows: 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Brady 
Broussard 


Calder 
e 


Fall 
Fernald 


YEAS—72 
Hollis Myers 
Husting Nelson 
James New 
Johnson, Cal. Norris 
ones, N. Mex Overman 
Jones, Wash wen 
Kello; age 
Kendrick Phelan 
Kenyon Pittman 
Kirby Poindexter 
Knox Pomerene 
La Follette Ransdell 
Lewis Reed 
Een Robinson 
N mber 8 
McKellar Shafroth 
McNary Sheppard 
Sherman 
NOT VOTING—24. 
Frelinghuysen King 
Gallinger McLean 
fr Newlands 
Hitchcock Penrose 


H 
EAS S. Dak. Smith, S 


So Mr. GeRrRY’s amendment was 9 


Mr. SIMMONS. 


Shields 


‘Trammell 
Underwood 
Vardaman 
Wadsworth 
Watson 
Weeks 
Wolcott > 


Sutherland 
Th 


Now, I wish to begin “with the title “ War 


Taxes” and have the Senate act upon the amendments of the 
committee as they are reached. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortus in the chair). 
Under the previous unanimous-consent agreement that will be 
done. The Secretary will state the first amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand now that the chairman of 
the committee is going to proceed with the committee ‘amend- 
lents? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I understand that the Senator from 
Wisconsin proposes to offer a substitute for the section, but I 
suppose he will not do that until the committee amendments 
are perfected 

Mr. BORAH. We can proceed upon the theory now that we 
will dispose of the committee amendments before other amend- 
ments will be taken up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, when the committee amendments 
are acted upon I shall have no objection to the Senator from 
Wisconsin offering his substitute. 

Mr, BORAH. Precisely; but until the committee amend- 
ments are disposed of we will not take up other amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would prefer not. 

The Secretary. The next amendment of the Committee on 
Finance passed over is under the head of Title I.— War- 
Income Tax,” in section 1, on page i, line 9, after the word 
“every,” to ‘strike out “individual” and insert “individual, a 
citizen or resident of the United States,“ so as to make the 
section read: 

Section 1. That in addition to the normal tax imposed by subdlivi- 
= fa) of section 1 of the vitae entitled An act p increase the revenue, 

or other purpo: September 8. 1916, there . = 
feded. assessed, collected, er) d a like normal tax of 2 
upon the income of every ‘Individual, a citizen or resident of tne U United 
„ in the calendar year 1917 and every calendar year 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Is it in order now to offer an amendment to 
the end of the amendment just agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that the 
committee amendment has been adopted. If the amendment to 
the committee amendment had been offered before it was 
adopted, it would have been in order. Now it will not be in order 
until all the committee amendments have been passed upon. 
The Senator might make a motion to reconsider, which would 
doubtless be granted. 

Mr. CALDER. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
committee amendment was agreed to for the purpose of offering 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the committee 
amendment was adopted may be reconsidered so that his amend- 
ment may be offered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the record show that the commit- 
tee amendment was adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was present here at the time and voted 
for the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Isiand, but I 
heard no vote or announcement of a vote after that. That was 
not a committee amendment, but was an individual amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will permit, the 
Chair will state that the committee amendment on page 2 has 
just been adopted. The Senator from New York asked unani- 
mous consent to reconsider the vote by which the committee 
amendment was adopted on page 2, line 1. The Secretary will 
read the amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from New York offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: At the end of line 3, page 2, insert a 
proviso— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that that 
amendment has nothing to do with the committee amendment 
which has just been adopted, and it will be in order after the 
committee amendments are acted upon. The Secretary will 
proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill on page 2, line 
4, and read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That in 8 to the additional tax by subdivision 
(b) of section 1 of such act of September 8, 1916, re shall be levied 
assessed, collected, and a like additional tax upon the income of 
every individual received in the calendar year 1917 and every calendar 
year thereafter, as follows. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Has not the bill been read once? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is now being read for com- 
mittee amendments, and whenever an amendment of the com- 
mittee is reached it will be considered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND.. I realize that, but I thought it had been 
read, and I could not understand why it was necessary to read it 
again. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary merely read the part where 
changes are proposed by the committee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know whether there is any objec- 
tion to that course, I can see no objection to proceeding with the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendments come right along there, and 
we will get a better understanding of the amendments if the text 
of the bill is read. It was not heretofore read. It went over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that this part of the 
bill has not been. read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that this 
part of the bill has been read once, but there evidently will be 
objection, and so the Chair will not state a unanimous-consent 
request. The Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary continued the reading, as follows: 


One per cent per annum upon the amount b which the total net in- 
come exceeds $5,000 and Aan ae not exceed $7 
_which the total net 


Two per cent per annum upon the amount 
income exceeds $7,500 and does not exceed $10, 

per cent annum upon the amount b; which the total net in- 
come exceeds $10, and —— not exceed $12,500; 

Four per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $12,500 and does not exceed $15,000. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 2, page 2, 
line 23, before the words “per centum,” to strike out “ Five” 
sp qaii Six,” so as to make the clause read: 

annum upon the amount b; 8 the total net in- 
see 8 as 818.000 and does not exceed $20, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that ac- 
cording to the opinion of the present occupant of the chair 
if this amendment is adopted no other amendment may be re- 
ceived to this particular section, but that later an amendment 
may be received to strike out and insert a new section for the 
entire section. The question is upon agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that there may be no misunderstanding, I 
understand that the ruling by the present occupant of the chair 
conforms with the ruling of his predecessor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not under- 
stand that the rulings are different. The Chair understands 
that they are exactly the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Chair mean by that that if this par- 
ticular amendment, which strikes out Five“ and inserts “ Six,” 
is agreed to it will not be in order thereafter to change Six” 
to any other number unless the amendment includes the entire 
section? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. That will extend to page 4 at the end of line 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that is the understanding 
of the Chair, and that is in accordance with the plain rule of 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted an understanding only. 
know that I care particularly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr President, just one inquiry fur- 
ther. I understand that when we reach line 8, page 4, in per- 
fecting this section of the committee report, then it will be in 
order to move to strike out that section and submit a substitute 
therefor. Now, then, after a vote upon that substitute, assum- 
ing that it is voted down, am I correct in assuming that it will 
then be in order to offer another and different substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that is clearly covered by 
the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I so understood the rule, but with the 
varying occupants of the chair we may get a different construc- 
tion upon our rules, and I wanted to be sure for a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is plainly provided in the 
rule that a motion to strike out and insert having been rejected 
a new motion to strike out and insert different matter may be 
entertained. The question is on striking out the word “ Five” 
and inserting the word “ Six” in line 23, page 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 3, line 1, before 
the words per cent,” to strike out “Six” and insert Eight,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Eight per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $20,000 and does not exceed $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 3, line 7, be- 
fore the words “ per cent,” to strike out “ Thirteen and seventy- 
five one-hundredths ” and insert Twelve,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Twelve per cent per annum upon the ere which the total net 
income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I do not 
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The next amendment passed over was, on page 3, line 10, be- 
fore the words “per cent,” to strike out“ Seventeen and five- 
tenths” and insert “ Sixteen,” so as to make the clause read: 
nnum upon the amount by which the total net 
Pa gpa pa cent per aana a not exceed $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 14, before the words 
“per cent,“ to strike out “Twenty-one and twenty-five one- 
hundredths” and insert “Twenty,” so as to make the clause 
read: ‘ 

annum u the amount by which the total net 
e 000 and Mien aot exceed $150,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee why the committee reduced this amount in line 7 
instead of increasing it slightly, as they did in the other cases? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the committee originally 
accepted the rates as they were in the House bill as reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee to that body. On the floor 
of the House what is known as the Lenroot amendment was 
offered and agreed to. That amendment raised the original 
rate of the bill as reported by the Ways and Means Committee 
on all incomes in excess of $40,000 by a flat increase of 25 
per cent. Your committee did not accept that increase by the 
Lenroot amendment. These rates that are stricken out are the 
rates of the Lenroot amendment—that is, the rate of the 
Ways and Means Committee plus 25 per cent provided in the 
Lenroot amendment. The committee struck those out and sub- 
stituted the rates of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, I think he 
ought to add that the Finance Committee adopted the original 
rates of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
the Chamber for a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course I assume that the 
committee reduced the House rates because they thought they 
ought to be reduced and not simply because they adopted the 
rates that were reported by the Ways and Means Committee. 
It seems to me it would have been better to have followed 
the apparent judgment of the House than to have accepted 
the judgment of the Ways and Means Committee, 

Mr, SIMMONS. What I meant to say to the Senator is 
that we finally raised the House rate beginning at incomes of 
$20,000, We raised all the House rates, but we did not raise 
them beginning with incomes of $40,000 as high as the Lenroot 
amendment. The Lenroot amendment begins to operate on 
line 7. The Senator will see we have a rate there of 12 per cent, 
and the rate immediately before that is 10 per cent. We have 
kept up the same proportion of increase we started with, but 
not carrying the rate so high as the Lenroot amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator a 
question. I am not especially interested in the Lenroot amend- 
ment. I think I would be in favor of that all right, but I 
want to know whether the committee considered 13.75 per cent 
on the amount from $60,000 up to $80,000 too high? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee did regard that rate as 
too high, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And also the rate in the para- 
graph beginning in line 10? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee regarded all the rates of 
the Lenroot amendment, and they are the rates beginning with 
line 7, as being too high. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will yield, I just want to 
say at this point that the committee was not unanimous in that 
view, but a number of members of the committee voted to retain 
the House amendment known as the Lenroot amendment, myself 
among the number: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want an opportunity to vote 
against the committee amendment here striking out the amount 
provided by the House and inserting the lower rate, and while 
we have passed over the amendment in line 7 I ask unanimous 
consent that that be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the committee 
amendment in line 7, page 3, was adopted may be reconsidered. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the vote will be 
reconsidered. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The committee proposes to strike out, on 
page 3, line 7, the words “Thirteen and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths ” and to insert Twelve.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to. 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. All I am going to ask, as far as 
I am concerned, is simply that it be put to a viva voce vote with 


I was out of 
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the idea that possibly a substitute will be offered that will take 
care of the proposition better. I shall not ask, as far as I am 
concerned, that the vote shall be taken by yeas and nays, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. [Putting the question.] The 
hair is in doubt and will ask for a rising vote. [After a pause.} 
There are, on a division, ayes 13 and noes 11. So the amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘I ask if a vote of 13 to 11 does not disclose the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Iowa raise that point? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not, unless the record raises it. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I believe the statement of the Chair would 
have to go into the record, and that statement would raise the 
question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I think that is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


It does. Does the Senator 


Brady Hollis Myers Simmons 
Broussard Husting Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Calder James ew Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Norris Sterling 
Colt ones, N. Mex. Overman Tillman 
Curtis Jones, Wash. age Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Penrose ‘Trammell 
Fletcher ck Phelan Underwood 
France Kenyon Poindexter Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Kirby ansd Wadsworth 
Ge Knox - atson 
Gore La Follette Robinson eeks 
Gronna MeKellar heppard Wolcott 
Hardwick McNary Sherman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The call 
for a division disclosed the absence of a quorum, and the Chair 
will now restate the question. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment, on page 3, line 7, which the 
Secretary will state, 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 7, before the words “per 
cent,” the on Finance proposes to strike out the 
words “Thirteen and seventy-five one-hundredths” and insert 
the word “ Twelve,” so as to make the clause read: 

Twelve um u e amount by whi he total 
net Tacana Comat SELOG . she ng 3 $30,000, sich nt 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. SIMMONS called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
Same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). By 
arrangement with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
prick] I transfer my pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars! to the senior Scuator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] 
= vote “yea.” I ask that this announcement may stand for 

e day. ` ‘ 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], 
but by arrangement with the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the last vote 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 2 

Mr. PENROSE. I voted “yea” when my name was called, 
and I shall allow my vote to stand, because I am informed that 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witutams], with 
whom I am paired and who is absent, had he been present, 
would have voted to sustain the committee on this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
voted, and I shall allow my vote to stand, because the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sxrra], with whom I am paired, if present, 
would Lave voted to sustain the committee on this question. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER]. Were he present, he would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


Harpina]. In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS—31, 
Calder Kellogg New Smith, Mich 
Colt Knox Page Smoot 
Dillingham Ss Penrose Swanson 
France 5 5 Ransdell Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen McCumber ter eee Watson 
Gerry Martin Shields Weeks 
Hale Myers Simmons Wolcott 
James Nelson Smith, Md. 
NAYS—35. 

Ashurst Hardwick McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Hollis McNary er. 
Brady Husting Norris Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Phelan Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Poindexter Thompson 

rtis Kendrick Pomerene Townsend 
Fletcher Kenyon R Trammell 
Gore Kirb Robinson Vardaman 
Gronna La Follette Shafroth 

NOT VOTING—30. 

. Bankhead Goft Newlands Thomas 
Beckham Harding Overman Tillman 
Brandegee Hitchcock Owen Underwood 
Culberson Hughes Pittman Walsh 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Fall Jones, N. Mex. Smith, Ga. Williams 
Fernald King Stone 
Gallinger Me Sutherland 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, as I understand, the committee 
amendment in line 7, on page 3, has been reconsidered and has 
been rejected, but the amendment in line 10, on the same page, 
has been adopted. So, if the Senator from Washington wants 
the same action taken as to that amendment, I think he will 
have to move a reconsideration of the vote whereby if was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which the amendment in line 10, page 3, was adopted 
may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The Secretary will state the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 10, before the words “ner 
cent,” the Committee on Finance proposes to strike out the 
words “ Seventeen and five-tenths” and to insert Sixteen,” so 
as to read: 


Sixteen per cent Bis annum upon the amount b 
income exceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $100, 


Mr. SMOOT. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. GALLINGER’s name was called). I an- 
nounce the unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. If present, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
He is absent on this roll call, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce, the same transfer of my pair as on 
the last vote and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the temporary absence of 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] on official 
business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM], who is absent. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of sickness, 
and to say that he is paired with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. If present, my colleague 
‘would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce the unayoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIITIIAus ]. He is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. If 
the Senator from Mississippi were present, he would vote 


s * 


Which the total net 


“Mr. SUTHERLAND, I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. He is paired with the 
‘senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. If pres- 
ent, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Brandegee James New Swanson 
Ider Kellogg Page Wadsworth 
Colt Knox P Watson 
Dillingham Lodge Saulsbury Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Martin mmo: Wolcott 
Gerry Myers Smith, Md 
Hale- Nelson Smoot 
NAYS—327. 
Borah Hollis Norris Smith, Mich 
Brady Husting Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. nsdell Thompson 
Culberson Kendrick eed Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Robinson 
Fletcher Kirby Shafroth Vardaman 
Gore La Follette Sheppard 
Gronna McKellar Sherman 
Hardwick McNary Shields 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Ashurst . Harding Newlands Thomas 
Bankhead Hitchcock Overman Tillman 
Beckham Hughes Owen Underwood 
Cummins Johnson, 8. Dak. Pit*man Walsh 
Fall Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene 
Fernald Kin Smith, Ariz. Williams. 
France Lew: Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger MeCumber Stone 
Gof McLean Sutherland 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secrrrary. On page 3, line 13, the committee proposes to 
strike out “ Twenty-one and twenty-five one-hundredths” and 
to insert “ Twenty,” so as to read: 

Twenty per cent per annum upon the amount 5 which the total net 
income exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $150,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, while I am in accord with 
the committee amendment, and hope that it will be adopted, 1 
shall not call for the yeas and nays upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 16, it is proposed to strike out 
“ Twenty-five” and to insert“ Twenty-three,” so as to read: 


Twenty-three per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee, 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out “ Thirty“ and insert “ Twenty-six,” so as to read: 

Twenty-six per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $200,000 and does not exceed $250,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 22, it is proposed to strike 
out “ Thirty-three and seventy-five one-hundredths” and to in- 
sert“ Twenty-nine,” so as to read: 


Twenty-nine per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $250,000 and does not exceed $300,000, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 1, it is proposed to strike out 
“Thirty-seven and five-tenths” and to insert Thirty-one,” so 
as to read: 

ne per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
mat tases 8 33005 000 and Sone. not exceed $500,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, that paragraph has been agreed 
to, and a substitute amendment has been adopted, as I under- 


stand. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 


that paragraph was not included in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, on page 1, line 4. 
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The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say that I did 
not ask for the yeas and nays on these amendments, because it 
is perfectly evident to me that the Senate favored what is known 
as the Lenroot amendment as against the rates proposed by the 
Finance Committee. Therefore, I thought it was unnecessary 
to take the time of the Senate in calling for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has section 2 been completed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Secretary 
to read the next paragraph as it now appears in the bill, com- 
mencing on line 4? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read, as follows: 


Thirty-five per cent per annum 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. e ee Mr. President, may the Secretary read 
the paragraph 

Mr. 81115. Ds. I will ask the Senator to allow me to make 
a correction before proceeding. I came into the Chamber while 
the yeas and nays were being concluded on the amendment on 
page 8, line 7, proposing to reduce from 18.75 per cent to 12 
per cent the tax upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed $80,000, and I voted 
“yea” inadvertently. I voted nay on the other amendments 
following that, and would have voted nay on the one referred 
to if I had fully understood its purport. I wish to make this 
statement in explanation of my vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May the Secretary proceed with the 
reading of the paragraph as it now appears in the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
closing paragraph of the section. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Of section 2? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The closing paragraph of 
section 2 as amended. 

Mr. GERRY. I will ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the Secretary read the para- 
graph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading which has been requested and ordered. 

The Secretary. Following the paragraph at the top of page 
4, ending in line 3, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
have adopted an amendment which reads as follows: 

Thirty-five per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $500,000 and does not exceed $750, 0,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply desire to make 
the observation that if this provision is not corrected the sur- 
tax imposed upon incomes in excess of $500,000 will be less in 
rate than the surtax imposed upon incomes less than $500,000, 

Mr. GERRY. I ask unanimous consent that that be changed 
from 35. per cent to 40 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator desires to have 
reconsidered the vote by which the amendment was agreed to? 

Mr. GERRY. I ask that the vote be reconsidered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am constrained to ob- 
ject to that, for the reason that I have been waiting here to 
offer a substitute for the whole section, and I have been at 
some pains to prepare the proposed substitute so as to conform 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
which has already been adopted. I have that now worked out 
and am having computations made upon it, and I prefer to have 
the opportunity to offer my substitute to this section e 
it stands now if I can do so, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do that because I think we will be 
able to substitute a well-constructed section for this conglom- 
eration. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Secretary has not quite finished read- 
ing the amendment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought the reading of section 2 had 
-been completed. Am I mistaken? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think it has been. I did not 
hear him read the last paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.- The reading of section 2 has 
been completed. The Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
requested the redding of a portion of the amendment which has 
been adopted, and, as the Chair understands, the Secretary had 
completed the reading, 


Mr. HARDWICK. I ask the Secretary to read the entire 
amendment, 
8 PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the Senator 
from Georgia the Secretary will complete the reading of that 
section as amended. 
The Secretary. On page 4, after line 3, the Senate, as in 
N of the Avion agreed to the following amendment: 


Aer upon the amaosi by which the total 
000 and does not exceed 
which the total net 


G60 annum ne upoe ~ amount 
EE aa annum 8 the 5 hich the total net 
Income =a py: one a) mee sitar 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I offer a substitute for 
the entire section, which I send to the desk and ask to huve read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, It is proposed to strike out all after line 10, 
page 2, all of page 3, and lines 1 to 6, inclusive, of page 4, and to 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


One per cent $5,000 and de upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come 8 and does not exceed $6, 
Two per is $6,000 and do upon the amount by which the total net in- 
and does not exceed $7, 
annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
and does not exceed $8,000, 
Four per cent ge = upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds is $8. and does not exceed $9, 
Five per Epez annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come — is $9, and does not exceed $10,000. 
Six per cent 1 75 annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds — „000 and does not exceed $11, 
Seven per Nr upon the amount b which the total net in- 
come 5 III. and does not exceed 
ht pe cat . upon the amount “by which the total net in- 
and does not exceed $13, 
Nine per per cent per annum upon the . by which the total net in- 
000 and does aot exceed $14 
Ten per cent Pie annum upon the amount bY which the total net in- 
000 and does not exceed $15 
annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
and does not exceed $16 
annum upon the amount 1555 ‘which the total net in- 
and does not exceed $17, eng 
Thirteen per cent per annum upen the mre tri ns . which the total net 
income exceeds 817, and does not exceed $ 
urteen per cent per annum upon the amount which the total net 
income exceeds x $18, and does not exceed § 3,000. 
oe upon the . by which the total net 
income 5 1191 and does not exceed $20, 
Sixteen per cent pee annum upon the teers by which the total net 
income exceeds $20, 


nee ere exceeds $1 
Forty-five 


and does not exceed $21 

Seventeen r annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income ex $21, and does not exceed $22, 

‘which the total net 


Eighteen per cent 2085 annum upon the amount b 
income exceeds $2: and does not ex 3,0 
Nineteen per cant annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income — $23, and does not exceed $24,0 
Twenty per cent t per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income — mA $2 and does not exceed $25,000. 
Twenty-one per pie 8.500 annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $25 and does not exceed $26, 
Twenty-two per cent a annum upon the amount b “which the total 
net income exceeds $26, and does not exceed $27,000. 
Twenty-three por s cen tpr annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $27) and does not sraa 8 e 
enty-four cen annum upon the amoun w e to 
net income exceeds Arr $28,000 and does not exceed $29, 006. 
Twenty-five per hin, hid annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income EOE erei and does Not exceed $30, 
0.580 and de upon the amount by which the totàl 
net — exceeds $3 $30. and does not exceed 832.5 es 
nty-seven per Tent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net Income exceeds $32, and does not exceed $3: 
Twenty-elght per cen 88 058 annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $35 and does not exceed 5837.3 
poe Byrne A per cent $37,000 * ip upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds and does not exceed „000. 
hirty per cent Kaa annum upon the aoun, by which the total net 
income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed $42,500. 
Thirty-one per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income ex and does not exceed $45, 
Thirty-two per cent per annum upon the amount b; “which The total 
net income exceeds $45,000 and does not exceed $47, 
Thirty-three per cent annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds 847. and does not exceed 
Thirty-four per cent 850 annum upon the amount by “which the total 
net income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $60,000. 
Thirty-five per Aay per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed $80,000. 
Thirty-six per cent Pe annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income — $80,000 and does not exceed $100,000. 
Thirty-seven per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $150, 
Thirty-eight per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net isro exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200,000. 
y-nine per cent. per annum upon the amount t by which the total 
net — tes exceeds $200,000 and does not exceed aoe, 
per cent $280,000 annum upon the ere gr which the total net 
income exceeds 000 and does not exceed 5:00 000 
Forty-one N cent Re annum upon the inet $0 which the total 
net income exceeds $300,000 and does not exceed „000. 
Forty-two per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
me income exceeds $500,000 and does not exceed $750,000. 
Forty-five per cent r annum upon the amount by which the total 
3 exceeds $750,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000. 


fty cent 00 annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income. exceeds $1,000,000. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. Mr. President, if Senators attended 
upon the reading of the amendment by the Secretary, they will 
observe that I offer as a substitute a graduated tax upon in- 
comes based upon graduated steps or additions of $1,000 at 1 
per cent additional tax for each additional $1,000 of income. It 
is worked out upon that principle to the point where the income 
is in excess of $30,000. From that point to where the income 
reaches $50,000 1 per cent of tax is added. for each $2,500 
increase in income. From $50,000 incomes to incomes of over 
$1,000,000 the steps are graduated the same as in the committee 
bill as modified by the amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry]. As the Senate has accepted the rates of 
the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island for incomes 
in excess of $500,000, I thought it best to adjust my amendment 
to the action of the Senate in that respect. Otherwise, Mr. 
President, the amendment works out an evenly graduated tax 
on incomes, raising the rate of 1 per cent for every gradation 
of additions to the income. 

Mr. President, the total amount of revenue estimated to be 
collected under this proposed amendment I would have been 
able to state accurately except for the modifications in that 
amendment made necessary to adjust it to the amendment 
‘offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. As I had worked 
it out up to that point I had computed the exact amount of 
revenue that would be derived under the rates for each of the 
brackets and the total. amount of revenue derived from all of 
the brackets, but my computations are thrown somewhat’ off 
by the fact that the last three brackets have been so modified 
by the Senate as to destroy the calculation at that point. 

But I can say to Senators, I think, with the utmost confidence, 
that if you should give your support to the amendment which 
I have offered you will have a much more consistent, a much 
more just and fair graduated income tax, than you would if you 
were to adhere to the committee provisions as modified by the 
fimendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. In saying that, 
I am not pointing my argument especially to large incomes, but 
I am saying that where the graduated steps in a progressive 
income tax are wide apart, a somewhat unjust application of 
the higher rate to an income results at the point of separation, 
whereas if the gradations are more numerous—a mere thousand 
dollars apart, for instance—and the percentage of increase at 
each step is small—l per cent—then; when you pass from 
one rate to another, you do not subject the taxpayer who falls 
in the higher class to such a great and wide difference between 
his tax and the tax of the class just below him as you do where 
there is a wide spread between the points at which the different 
tax rates are applied or a wide spread between the tax rates. 

Let me say here something to which I believe the Senate has 
not had its attention called and which I am inclined to think 
many Senators may overlook. It is this fact: 

When, according to the system of income taxation which we 
have adopted in this country, you fix a given rate for, say, an 
income of $10,000, and then a different rate for all of the incomes 
over $10,000 and not exceeding $12,500, and then a different rate 
for all of the income over $12,500 and not exceeding $15,000, you 
are too prone, in looking at the rates fixed in each bracket, to 
conclude that the entire income up to that point pays the tax 
rate named in that parttcular bracket. That is not so. If we 
applied the flat-rate principle, then the tax rate of a particular 
bracket would attach to all of the income, but under our system 
you pay income tax at a lower rate of per cent on that portion 
of your income which falls within the lower brackets, so that the 
average umount of your income tax is a very much lower per 
cent than that fixed in the law. 

I hate had some computations made to illustrate the workings 
of our system. I will illustrate by giving to the Senate the 
amount of money required to pay income taxes at the rates of the 
bill upon taxable incomes of $10,000, $20,000, $100,000, $500,000, 
$1,000,000, and $10,000,000, respectively. In doing so I will state 
the several rates named in the law, the highest combined rate, 
the amount of money that you would pay under it, then the 
equivalent flat rate. : 

First, I will trace it through according to the majority report 
and then according to the minority report. 

Taking the majority plan of taxation, ygu would pay, upon a 
$10,000 income, a 2 per cent normal tax under the present law, 
a 2 per cent normal tax added by the present bill, and a 2 per 
cent war surtax added by the proposed bill. In other words, 
if you add together the several rates of per cent you pay a total 
-of 6 per cent tax; but, as a matter of fact, when you have paid 
at the various stages below $10,000, the rates fixed in the law, 
instead of paying 6 per cent on a $10,000 income, as a matter of 
fact you pay 3.55 per cent. That is, you pay the Same amount 


that you would pay if the income tax were a flat tax of 3.53 
per cent. s3 

We are likely, from taking the rates named in the bili, to 
get the idea that the owners of great incomes in this country 
are going to be assessed a very much higher rate than they 
are actually assessed upon their incomes. -ff you can once get 
fixed in your minds the deductions that must be made for the 
amounts paid at the tower rates at every bracket and get the 
equivalent flat tax, then you will see that, as compared with 
the British income tax, our tax is a very low one indeed. 

Take an income of $20,000: Under the majority plan as re- 
ported it would pay an existing normal tax of 2 per cent, which 
with the war normal and war surtax makes a total of 14 per cent. 

We are not taxing at that rate. When you have worked out 
what the recipient of an income of $20,000 will pay upon it 
after he pays the lower percentages on the lower brackets of 
his income, instead of coming to 14 per cent he pays what 
would be the equivalent of a flat rate of 6.2 per cent. 

We never have had the slightest approach to an income tax 
that was fair in this country. We never have had anything 
like the income tax of Great Britain. It is true, as suggested here 
on the floor, that Great Britain has levied upon the lower incomes 
higher taxes than are proposed here; but she has levied higher 
taxes upon the great mass of the big incomes that fall between, 
say, $20,000 and $500,000, where the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island begins to attach—and that is where you get the 
great bulk of big incomes, and it is from those incomes that you 
will secure a great income-tax return, if that is what is desired. 

It is all very well to flourish an amendment of 50 per cent on 
incomes of $1,000,000 or- more. We have not very many of 
them. There are only a few people to wince under it. Only a 
limited amount of revenue would be derived from it. But when 
you come to incomes of $100,000, $200,000, $250,000, $300,000, 
$350,000, $400,000, and $500,000 you find a vast number of such 
incomes; and as this bill is being built up here, as reported from 
the committee, and as changed by the adoption of the high rates 
inserted in the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
you are giving the public the impression that you are applying 
very, very high rates in your income-tax bill. You are doing 
nothing of the kind. You are applying these rates to a few in- 
comes, and only a few incomes; but the great body of big in- 
comes—so big that they ought to be made to pay their part of 
supporting this war—have built around them, under the provi- 
sions in this bill as reported from the committee, even as modi- 
fied by the Gerry amendment, a stone wall that protects them 
against any large payment of income taxes. 

Now, Mr. President, go a step further with me in seeing how 
these rates really work out when you apply them as they will be 
applied when you come to pay your tax and collect your tax 
from others. 

I gave you the case of a $20,000 income. Take a $60,000 in- 
come. A $60,000 income, as proposed in the committee bill, 
will first take its 2 per cent normal tax under the existing law. 
Then it will take a 8 per cent surtax under the existing law. 
Then, when we come to the provisions of this bill, it will have 
applied to it a second normal tax of 2 per cent. It will then 
have applied to it what you would call a war surtax, a temporary 
surtax of 12 per cent, like the temporary additional normal 
tax, that is to last as long as the war. The total of this is 19 
per cent, and it may be said that you are assessing incomes of 
$60,000 19 per cent. You are doing nothing of the kind. Here 
is what you are doing: You are assessing them the equivalent 
of a flat rate of 11.1 per cent. 

I wonder if I succeed, in this maze and intricate recital of 
percentages, in making myself clearly understood by the Senate? 
If I do, I am sure you will vote to adopt an amendment com- 
mensurate with the needs of the country, an amendment that lays 
no burdens upon these incomes that they ought not to volunteer 
to pay, let alone wait to be compelled by law to pay. 

As you get to the higher incomes, then the combined rates of 
the different steps or gradations more nearly approach the com- 
bined highest rate named in the bill. For instance, tale an in- 
come of $1,000,000. An income of $1,000,000 in the bill here, as I 
remember, is assessed 48 per cent. Now, then, in the bill as re- 
ported and under consideration the tax which such an income 
would pay would be the 2 per cent rate of the existing Jaw, the 
11 per cent surtax of the existing law, and then a 2 per cent 
war normal proposed in this bill, and then added to that a 33 
per cent surtax, aggregating all told 48 per cent. ; ö 

Now, you would expect, of course—and I think perhaps Sena- 
tors have been bearing the computation in their minds—that' in- 
comes of a million dollars pay 48 per cent. They pay nothing 
of the kind. When they have paid what each bracket calls upon 
them to pay, you get as a total amount that they contribute out 
of their incomes, the equivalent of a flat rate of 405% per cent in- 
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stead of 48 per cent. But, as I said, as you reach the higher 
grades the differences are not so great. 

Mr. President, I have tried to make that as clear as I could 
to the Senate in the hope that Senators here are going to consider 
not the misleading figures that are quoted, not intentionally 
quoted for the purpose-of misleading, but not explained as they 
vught to be; that they are not going to assume from those state- 
ments or the recitals of the bill that you are to assess these in- 

mes at the high rate applicable to the brackets in which the 
incomes fall. 

Mr: SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would prefer to have the Senator inter- 
rupt me when I am through, but if it would please any of the 
Senators here to have me yield now I will yield now, I am quite 
willing to yield to the Senator from Utah. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say to the Senator 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know in that report you have figured 
out some statement of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted the Senator to, know and he does know 
that the committee has not tried to misrepresent—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no; and I said just before the 
Senator interrupted me that there was no intention to mislead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because on page 23 of the report the figures 
that have been quoted now by the Senator are set out plainly, 
showing exactly what each bracket pays under the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I had not intended to say 
anything here to make any member of the majority wince. I 
had said expressly in a sentence or two preceding that there 
had been no intention to mislead.. It has been assumed, and I 
suppose the majority had the right to assume, that every 
Senator would study those brackets and work out for himself 
the facts; that he ought to know before he votes on these rates 
that the rates named in the bill are not the rates the whole in- 
come within each bracket will have to pay. Yet I under- 
take to say that probably not a half dozen Senators on this floor 
have either seen that table or worked out the fact that I am 
trying in my imperfect way to lay before you, and I think it 
ought to be laid before you because it is a fact that ought to 
bear with weight upon your votes. 

Whatever we may do here in the swift hours that speed legis- 
lution under the pressure of our great emergency we should 
remember that by the fireside and in the study the people of 
this country are going to take more time than we working eut in 
all its details and applying the legislation that we are enacting. 

So, Mr. President, I felt warranted in taking a little time to 
lay before the Senate what seemed to me to be an important 
fact for Senators to consider before voting upon the amendment 
which I have offered. = 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? Does the amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island increase or decrease the computation of the Senator from 
Wisconsin? : 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It increases it, because it raises the last 
two brackets; but it makes different brackets, 


Mr. THOMPSON. The estimate of the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be a little less than the real amount? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will be less than the amount that will 
be raised by the changes that have been made by adopting the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Now, if the Senate please, the total estimated to be collected 
as an additional war-income tax under my pending amendment 
would amount to $723,616,848. The amount of additional income 
under the committee’s proposed bill aggregates $417,763,083. 
These estimates do not include the corporation tax. I am now 
just dealing with individual incomes. My amendment does not 
touch on the incomes of corporations. We have no business to 
have swelled the total amount to be gathered by an income tax 
to over a billion dollars by adding the corporation tax when we 
are just considering individual incomes. 

You have been told here that the income tax to be collected 
under the Gerry amendment would be $1,000,100,000 or more. 
That is not the tax collected on incomes of individuals. They 
have added to the amount to be collected on individual incomes 
the added taxes of $360,000,000 to be collected from corpora- 
tions. The Senate is considering this afternoon the tax upon 
Individual incomes. In the first line of the amendment there 
is, I believe, a 2 per cent additional tax upon corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator my understanding 
is that the amount collected in addition is 8490, 000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I have the tables figured out by Mr. 
McCoy here which do not give that result. 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. That includes the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That includes the amount made by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Both the Gerry and the Lenroot amend- 
ments. . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that, but as the bill was 
reported the additions made to the tax that would be paid by 
individuals is $417,763,083. If the amendment which I have 
just offered is adopted raising by a graduated income tax, 
graduated at the stages of $1,000 and $2,500, until the largest 
incomes are reached, it would raise a total of $723,616,848, as 
against $417,763,083 in the bill as reported by the committee. 
That is the total tax on incomes for the period of the war. 

Now, if you want the total tax that the majority would col- 
lect under their bill as compared with the totals that they 
would collect under the provisions of the amendment I have 
offered, these are: Under the bill as reported by the committee 
the total income tax would be $523,244,750, as against a total 
income tax, if you will accept the graduations I make and the 
percentage that I have offered in this amendment, of $806,512,463. 

Mr. President, I will ask permission to print in connection 
with my remarks the tables which I have used which apply to 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Without objection, it is so 
ordered. : 


Comparison of individual income tax rates and estimated revenues under committee bill and La Follette amendment. 


Income in excess o 


31,000 and not in excess of $3,000... ni 4 q eee ee 
$3,000 and not in excess of $5,000... 5 
$5,000 and not in excess of $6,000... 
,000 and not in excess of $7,000 . - 
,000! and notin excess of $7,500.. 
7,500! and not in excess of 58,000.. 
18,000 and not in excess of 29,000... ae 
£9,000 and notin excess of S0, O % 
$10,000 and notin excess of $11,000... cas 
$11,000 and not in excess of $12,000... 
$12,000! and not in excess of $12,500.. 
$12,500! and not in excess of $13,000. . 
$13,000 and notin excess of $14,000 
14,000 and not in excess of $15,000... 
15,000 and notin excess of $16,000. 
$16,000 and notin excess of 


AND DO BS HS nD OD BD BO bo NO BO DI I GI BD NS ND NO RD tO to hho BO BD 
77 EET 7 r 
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$20,000 and not 7 1 
$21,000 and not in excess of $22,000. 1 
$22,000 and not in excess of $23,009. 1 
$23,000 and not in excess of $24,000. 1 

,000 and not in excess of $25,600. 1 

000 and not in excess of $26,900. 1 
58005 and not in excess of $27,000. 1 
$27,000 and not in excess of $28,000 1 


3 2 21 $16,000, 000 | $16, 000, 000 

Bates. ts 2 3 16, 102,700 | 16, 102, 700 
j 5 2 i 6,000,000 |- 6, 000,000 
2 6 2 1 6,432,000 | 6, 432, 000 
3 7 2 F 
3 7 2 2 7,005, 000 7,008,500 
4 8 2 2 7,330,000 | 7.330, 000 
5 9 2 2 6,936,000 | 6, 936, 000 
6 10 2 3 6,778,160 | 6,778, 160 
7 11 2 3 6,840,000 0, 840, 000 
8 12 2 Si E 
8 12 2 4 7; 118; 20 75,118,250 
9 13 2 4 7,260,000 | 77, 260000 
10 14 2 4 6,500, 107606, 960, 107 
11 15 2 0 7,020,000 | 7,020, 000 
12 16 2 6 7,168,000 | 7,188,000 
13 17 2 ê 6,972,337 | 6,072,337 
14 18 2 6 6, 804, 800 6; 804, a00 
15 19 2 6 6, 494,000 6, 494, 
16 21 i 2 8 6,120,000 | 6.468. 444 
17 2 1 2 8 6,080,000 | 6,400, 000 
18 B 1 2 8 5,972,000 | 6, 270, 600 
19 24 1 2 8 5,781,090 | 6,05, 280 
20 25 1 2 8 5, 098, 000 5,957,000 
2t 26 1 2 8 5, 773, 000 6,024,173 
2) n 1 2 8 5,880,000 | 6, 125,000 
B 28 1 2 8 5,908,375 | 6.144.811 
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in excess Of $20,000... 21... .ccenncecececves> 


$28,000 and not 2 1 2 
$29,000 and not in excess of 0, 0% õ 2 1 2 
| $30,000 and not in excess of $32,500... 2 1 2 
$82,500 and not in excess of $35,000.. 2 1 2 
$35,000 and not in excess of $37,500.. 2 1 2 
$37,500 and not in excess of $40,000.. 2 1 2 
$40,000 and not in excess of $42,500.. 2 2 2 
$42,500 and not in excess of $45,000.. 2 2 2 
$45,000 and not in excess of $47,500.. 2 2 2 
$47,500 and not in excess of $50,000 .. 2 2 2 
$50,000 and not in excess of $60,000.. 2 2 2 
$00,000 and not in excess of $80,000. . 2 3 2 
380, ae Nae Se Se ee 2 4 2 
$100,000 and not in excess of $150,000 2 5 2 
$150,000 and not in excess of $200,000 21 6 2 
$200,000 and not in excess of $250,000 2 7 2 
$250,000 and not in excess of $300,000.. 2 8 2 
$300,000 and not in excess of $500,000..... 2 9 2 
$500,000 and not in excess of $1 2 10 2 
$1,000,000 and not in excess of 2 il 2 
$1,500,000 and not in excess of $2,000, 2 12 2 
Over $2,000,000 2 13 2 

Total E E T A eee N 


Comparison of individual income tax rates and estimated revenues under committee bill and La Follette amendment—Continued. 


24 29 2 1 2 8 5022, 000 | $5,264,000 
25 20 2 1 2 8 8075000 2,2552 
26 31 2 1 2 8 14, 308,000 | 14, 815, 000 
27 32 2 1 2 8 12,917,905 | 13,463,350 
28 33 2 1 2 8 11, 738,350 | 12,129,628 
29 34 2 1 2 8 9,143,205 5,438,240 
30 36 2 2 2 10 9,072,000 | 9, 639; 000 
31 37 2 2 2 10 9,043,850 | 9,591, 750 
32 38 2 2 2 10 9,032, 100 | 9, 563; 400 
33 39 2 2 2 10 16| 9,003,750 | 9,518, 259 
34 40 2 2 2 10 16 | 34,283,600 | 36, 188, 300 
35 42 2 3 2 12 19 47,878,444 | 50,679, 364 
36 4 2 4 2 16 24 | 33,€03,700 | 36,077,840 
37 46 2 5 2 20 29 | 56,260,395 | 63,483; 420 
38 48 2 6 2 2 83 | 48,468,520 | 55,739, 964 
39 50 2 7 2 28 37 | 22,317,120 | 28,127,380 
40 52 2 8 2 29 4i 290 | 20,774,170 
41 54 2 9 2 31 44 5410 | 48/244) 560 
42 56 2 10 2 33 47 900 | 60, 989, 400 
43 58 2 11 2 33 48 000 | 32,524, 800 
44 0 2 12 2 33 49 500 | 26, 201, 500 
45 62 2 13 2 33 50 63, 890,000 


eR Os ee ees Creer iter „ „„ „„ „ 


brackets $7,000 to $8,000 and $12,000 Se 200a eer ee nt EIR AE AN DEITY, to show where the 


The 
brackets break in the committee bill and to make accurate 


Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator to state about what 
those averages would be under his proposed amendment? I ask 
just for the purpose of ‘ison, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not that worked out, I will say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, for the amendment which I 
am now speaking to. I have two other amendments. The table 
from which I have given these computations was prepared a 
couple of days before I got to the amendment which I offered 
to-day. When I come to the other amendment, if this amendment 
should not be accepted by the Senate, I will then be able to give 
the Senator those computations. I am having them worked out 
now, and I may be able to put them into the Recorp, not only 
for these incomes but for all the incomes and all the grades. 
I will ask leave now to incorporate, if I can complete it in time 
for the Recor» to-night, the table of figures which will show the 
actual amount paid on every income under the amendment which 
I have offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan; May I ask the Senator a question? 
I have not yet been able to understand how much the figures 
which he has given as the result of the House bill with reference 
to section 2 and the Gerry amendment will yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I give the figures that the committee 
report. I, of course, worked out my tables under the amend- 
ment as the bill was reported and it does not include the addi- 
tions that have been made by the adoption of the Lenroot and 
the Gerry amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then the Senator is not able to 
give the total? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not; but I will say that I am con- 
fident it will raise somewhat more money and will certainly 
raise it in a much more scientific way, because the steps at 
which the rates change are shorter while it advances by stages 
which makes it more just to the payer of incomes, far more just. 

Mr. President, I think that is all I care to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 

to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, since the Senator has been speak- 
ing I have analyzed his amendment, and I want to call the 
attention of the Senate now to what the amendment really pro- 
poses and the rate of taxation upon each bracket that, if adopted, 
would apply to incomes hereafter. 

_ The first bracket that is under the La Follette amendment 
imposes an additional tax of 1 per cent. The bill as reported 
by the Senate committee proposes the same tax of 1 per cent. 
The present law is 2 per cent, making the tax upon an income 
exceeding $5,000 and not exceeding $6,000 3 per cent. 

The next is the 2 per cent bracket, under the La Follette 
amendment and under the amendment of the Senate committee 
it is 1 per cent, making 3 per cent under the Senate committee 
and 4 per cent under the La Follette amendment on incomes 
exceeding $6,000 and not exceeding $7,000, - 


On net incomes exceeding $7,000 and not exceeding $8,000 
under the La Follette amendment there will be a tax of 7 per 
cent. Under the Senate committee amendment there will be a 
tax of 6 per cent. On incomes exceeding $8,000 and not exceed- 
ing $9,000 under the La Follette amendment there will be a tax 
of 11 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; the Senator is mistaken. The tax 
is 8 per cent, if he will permit me to correct him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Excuse me, I took the wrong bracket. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator is right. I took the bracket below. 
I wish the Senator would follow the figures closely that I may 
not misstate them, because I figured them out while the Senator 
was speaking. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have a table which I will put in the 
Rercord, which will show the figures accurately. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can give the Senate the information 
now. ` 

On incomes exceeding $6,000 and not exceeding $9,000 the tax 
under the La Follette amendment is 8 per cent. Under the 
Senate committee provision it is 6 per cent, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. LA.FOLLETTE. The Senator is mistaken again in say- 
ing $6,000. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Utah asked me to 
correct him if he made a mistake. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I took it from that that he yielded to 
me. I will now address the Chair and if the Senator from Utah 
desires to have me correct him, I should like to be considered 
not out of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the fact that the Senator from 
Nebraska requested the privilege of interrupting him, That was 
the remark of the Chair. Does the Senator from Utah yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only thing I want to do is to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to what I believe was an error in his 
statement. That has already been corrected by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, as I understand it, although I did not under- 
stand what the Senator from Wisconsin said, The error was 
in going from $6,000 to $9,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. It should have been from $8,000 to $9,000. On 
incomes exceeding $9,000 and not exceeding $10,000, under the 
La Follette amendment the tax would be 9 per cent; under the 


Senate committee amendment it is 6 per cent. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, of course, it does not mean that there will be a flat 
tax of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. When I get through with all of these per- 
centages I shall then explain just exactly what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has already explained and shall also explain 
precisely the way in which England and France and Germany 
and all countries which have a graduated tax impose the tax 
and estimate the amount of taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Nebraska will allow me 
to proceed with this, I shall later answer the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to make a suggestion, I do it with- 
out any spirit of contention; I only do it as a matter of fair- 
ness. Of course I know the Senator was not trying.to mislead 
anyone, but yet if the language is taken just as he gives it it 
would create an impression which I know the Senator from 
Utah does not wish to create, The Senator said the tax would 
be 9 pe- cent, but the tax would be 8 per cent. As I under- 
stand, he does not mean the tax would be that much, but he 
means that it would go as high as that on a part of the income. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what the Senator from Utah 
means; that on this bracket, and only so far as this bracket is 
concerned, the rate is 9 per cent. 

Pisa LA FOLLETTE. That is, on $1,000 it would be 9 per 


eg SMOOT. This is the bracket covering incomes between 
$9,000 and $10,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rate is 9 per cent on the difference 
between $9,000 and $10,000. It would be 9 per cent on $1,000 
and no more. 

Mr. SMOOT. The income below the amount specified is 
assessed according to other rates imposed in each bracket. All 
income taxes are written in the same way. For instance, the 
Senator provides in this bracket: 

Five per cent per annum upon the amount which the total net 
income exceeds 50.000 and does not exceed $10. 6,000. 

It is not 5 per cent upon the $10,000 but 5 per cent upon what- 
ever there is over and above the minimum named in the bracket 
in addition to the taxes imposed in preceding brackets. The 
Senator understands it, and I thought that every Senator under- 
stood it. So I will say to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] that when I say the rate will be 10 per cent under the 
La Follette amendment, I mean as to that particular bracket, 
over and above the lower sum named and not exceeding the 
higher sum. . 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Am I right in assuming that the maximum 
tax will be upon the last thousand dollars and that it will be 
1 per cent less for each $1,000 below that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be exactly 1 per cent if the brackets 
increase only $1,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. But it will be less? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be less. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is 1 per cent on these brackets. The 
Senator is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, there is no question 
but that the system followed in the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the system followed in the bill as reported 
to the Senate are exactly the same; and it is the same system 
adopted in England, in Germany, in France, and in every other 
country which does not have a flat rate of taxation, 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply desire to know from the Senator 
from Utah if I am right in understanding that the maximum tax 
is simply upon the last $1,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is, wherever the lower amount named in the 
bracket increases but $1,000. If the amount of increase is 
$1,000, the La Follette amendment provides-for an increase over 
the preceding bracket of 1 per cent on the increase, If the in- 
crease is $20,000 it is 1 per cent upon $20,000, and if it is $50,000 
the increase is 1 per cent upon $50,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. But in the last bracket named by the Senator 
it would not be 9 per cent upon the whole amount. It is, how- 
ever, very easily misunderstood by a person reading the RECORD 
unless that is explained. 

Mx. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought all the Senators un- 
derstood that. 

Mr. GRONNA. But there are others who read the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on incomes exceeding ee 
and not exceeding $11,000, under the La Follette amendment 
tax is 10 per cent, and under the Senate committee 3 it 


is 7 per cent. On incomes exceeding $11,000 and not exceeding 
$12,000 the tax under the La Follette amendment is 11 per 
cent, and under the Senate bill it is 7 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $12,000 and not exceeding $13,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 12 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 8 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $13,000 and not exceeding $14,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 13 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 8 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $14,000 and not exceeding $15,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 14 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 8 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $15,000 and not exceeding $16,000, unde 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 15 per cent, and under the 
Senate committee amendment it is 10 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $16,000 and not exceeding $17,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 16 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 10 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $17,000 and not exceeding $18,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 17 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 10 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $18,000 and not exceeding $19,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 18 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 10 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $19,000 and not exceeding $20,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 19 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 10 per cent, 

On incomes exceeding $20,000 and not exceeding $21,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 21 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 18 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $21,000 and not exceeding $22,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax-is 22 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $22,000 and not exceeding $23,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 23 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $23,000 and not exceeding $24,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 24 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $24,000 and not exceeding $25,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 25 per cent, and under the 
Senate amendment it is 18 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $25,000 and not exceeding $26,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 26 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent, or just one-half. 

On incomes exceeding $26,000 and not exceeding $27,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 27 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $27,000 and not exceeding $28,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 28 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $28,000 and not exceeding $29,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 29 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $29,000 and not exceeding $30,000, 
under the La Follette amendment a tax is imposed of 30 per 
cent, while under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $30,000 and not exceeding $32,500, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 31 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $32,500 and not exceeding $35,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 32 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $85,000 and not exceeding $387,500, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 33 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $37,500 and not exceeding $40,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 34 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 13 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $40,000 and not exceeding $42,500, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 37 per cent 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is 36 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And under the bill as reported to the Senate by 
the committee it is 17 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $42,500 and not exceeding $45,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 38 per cent, and 
under the Senate amendment it is 17 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under my amendment it is 37 per cent, 
if the Senator would like to make the correction. 

Mr. SMOOT. On incomes exceeding $45,000 and not exceed- 
ing $47,500, the tax under the La Follette amendment is 39 per 
cent, and under the Senate amendment it is 17 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under my proposed amendment it is 
38 per cent. 
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Mr. SMOOT. On incomes exceeding $47,500 and not exceed- 
ing $50,000, under the La Follette amendment the tax is 40 per 
cent, and under the Senate amendment it is 17 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. According to my computation, the rate 
under my amendment is 39 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. On incomes exceeding $50,000 and not exceed- 
ing $60,000, under the La Follette amendment the tax is 41 per 
cent, while under the Senate amendment it is 17 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $60,000 and not exceeding $80,000, under 
the La Follette amendment the tax is 43 per cent, while under 
the Senate amendment it is 25.75 per cent. That is based on 
the amendment to that bracket agreed to to-day. 

On incomes exceeding $80,000 and not exceeding $100,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 45 per cent, while 
under the Senate amendment it is 26.5 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, does the Senator care 
to have me make the corrections which I think should be made 
in the figures he has given, or does he prefer not to be inter- 
- rupted? I do not wish to interrupt the Senator if he prefers 
not to be interrupted. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is anything wrong in the figures I have 
given, I should like to be corrected now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. According to the computations that 
have been made by me, there have been four or five figures given 
in succession by the Senator that are inaccurate; but I do not 
care to break in on the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s figures in those cases are perhaps 
1 per cent less. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They have been made—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The colloquy between the 
Senators may be very interesting, but, under the rules of the 
Senate, other Senators are tntitled to hear it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought the Senator from Utah had 
yielded to me some time ago to make corrections as he made 
his statement; otherwise I would not have remained on the 
floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. On net incomes exceeding $100,000 and not 
exceeding $150,000, under the La Follette amendment the tax 
is 47 per cent, while under the bill as reported to the Senate, 
with the amendment adopted to-day, it is 21.25 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $150,000 and not exceeding $200,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 50 per cent, while 
under the Senate amendment it is 87 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $200,000 and not exceeding $250,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 53 per cent, while 
under the Senate amendment it is 44 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $250,000 and not exceeding $350,000, 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 56 per cent, while 
under the Senate amendment it is 49.75 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $300,000 and not exceeding $500,000 
under the La Follette amendment the tax is 59 per cent, while 
under the Senate amendment it is 55.5 per cent. 

On incomes exceeding $500,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000 
under the La Follette amendment the rate is 65 per cent, while 
under the Senate committee amendment as amended it is 65 per 
cent, the rate being exactly the same, 

I understand that the Senator from Wisconsin in his amend- 
ment—I have not a copy of it—has made the other brackets con- 
form to the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
and therefore the remaining rates are exactly the same. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS: May I ask the Senator if the figures he has 
given are based upon the Senate bill as amended a little while 
ago, adopting the House rates in certain brackets? 

Mr. SMOOT. I give the figures for the brackets as they have 
been amended in aecordance with what is known as the Lenroot 
amendment. I have included those increases in the figures I 
have given. 

Now, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
great increases which will be provided by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin will come on incomes beginning 
with $12,000 up to and including $40,000. For instance, I call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that it is a graduated 
tax by steps of $1,000. Beginning with incomes exceeding 
$11,000 and not exceeding $12,000, there is only a difference 
between the Senate bill and the La Follette amendment of 4 
per cent; but when we reach the bracket covering net incomes 
exceeding $35,500 and not exceeding $40,000 there is a differ- 
ence of 21 per cent. On incomes between $11,000 and $37,500 
is where the great bulk of the increase will fall. That is the 
substance of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


The Senator stated that the tax percentages are entirely 
different from the income tax imposed in England; that when 
we impose a tax in a certain bracket of 34 per cent it does 
not mean 34 per cent upon the full net income of $37,500, 
That is true, because beginning with the lowest bracket the 
amount of income upon which the tax is imposed is that above 
the lowest amount named in that bracket. So with the sec- 
ond bracket, the third bracket, the fourth bracket, down to 
and including the last bracket in the bill. Mr. President, that 
is exactly the same system as is provided under the British law. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate now to the rate of 
taxation and the exemptions under the British law and under 
the French and under the German law, to see to what length 
of taxation on incomes we are going as compared with the 
imposition of income taxes by those countties which have been 
in war for three years. 

I will take the English law of 1917, 85 this year. We all 
know that the increases were considerable; in fact, the English 
papers in discussing them thought that they were exorbitantly 
high. Now, 1 want the Senate to follow me while 1 discuss 
the taxes England imposes upon incomes PE citizens of that 
country. 

First, I want to call attention to the E 

On incomes exceeding $650 and not exceeding $2,000 there 
is an exemption of $650. 

On incomes exceeding $2,000 and not exceeding $3,000 there 
is an exemption of $500. 

On incomes exceeding $3,000 and not exceeding $3,500 there 
is an exemption of $350. 

On incomes exceeding $3,500 there is no exemption at all. 

I have taken pounds sterling and converted them into dollars 
all the way through, so that Senators will not have to convert 
pounds into dollars while I am calling attention to the rates. 

Now, the rate of taxation, first, on unearned incomes: Eng- 
land has one tax for unearned incomes and a different tax on 
earned incomes, and I will call attention to the difference. I 
will take first unearned incomes. 

Not exceeding $1,500, 15 per cent. 

Exceeding $1,500 and not exceeding $2,500, 15 per cent. 

Exceeding $2,500 and not exceeding $5,000, 174 per cent. 

Exceeding $5,000 and not exceeding $7,500, 20 per cent. 

Exceeding $7,500 and not exceeding $10,000, 224 per cent. 

Exceeding $10,000, 25 per cent. 

Now, on the earned incomes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator explain what 
is meant by “ unearned incomes ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Incomes coming from interest on bonds, inter- - 
est on notes, and dividends from corporations—an income the 
individual did not earn himself. It was earned by somebody 
else or in some other way. 

Now, as to earned incomes: 

Not exceeding $2,500, 11} per cent. 

Exceeding $2,500 and not exceeding $5,000, 123 per cent. 

Exceeding $5,000 and not exceeding $7,500, 15 per cent 

Exceeding $7,500 and not exceeding $10,000. 184 per cent. 

Exceeding $10,000 and not exceeding $12,500, 213 per cent. 

Exceeding $12,500, 25 per cent. 

In the law of 1917 they have imposed a surtax on incomes, and 
the following are the rates: 

There is no surtax below $12,500, 

Exceeding $12,500 and not exceeding $15,000, 24 per cent. 

On incomes of $15,000 and not exceeding $20,000. 5§ per cent. 

On incomes of $20,000 and not exceeding $25.000, 74 per cent. 

On incomes of $25,000 and not exceeding $30.000, 9% per cent. 

On incomes of $30,000 and not exceeding $35,000, 10§ per cent. 

On incomes of $35,000 and not exceeding $40,000, 124 fer cent. 

On incomes of $40.000 and not exceeding $45,000, 144 per cent. 

On incomes of $45,000 and not exceeding $50,000, 15§ per cent. 

On incomes of $50,000 and all above, 17} per cent. 

Mr. President, you can take the highest rate imposed upon 
earned incomes or unearned incomes, and add the highest rate 
and the supertax on incomes imposed by Great Britain, and the 
total is 424 per cent. I want the Senate to understand that 
that 423 per cent means exactly what the 42} per cent would 
mean upon any bracket of the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin or by the committee itself. The only dif- 
ference is in the number of steps that may be taken or the brack- 
ets that are found in the two laws. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator tell 


us what lesson we are to draw from that comparison? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin [Nr. 
La FoLLETTE) to say that if we would figure the rates of the 
British income tax on the basis that the majority members of 
the committee reported to the Senate in their report, the rates 
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provided in the Senate amendment would not be so high as the 
income tax rates imposed by Great Britain. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if it will not annoy 
the Senator, I should like to ask whether, under that scheme of 
taxation, Britain is able to get along in the present situation; 
whether she is able to pay her expenses; whether she has not 
had a good friend somewhere near that could make up the dif- 
ference between what she is collecting under her scheme of taxa- 
tion and what she is obliged to expend? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question but that England is bor- 
rowing meney from this country; but I want to say to the 
Senator that England has not borrowed nearly the amount of 
money from America that she has loaned to her allies. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; but where will America bor- 
row her money? In what country will America be able to borrow 
money if her scheme of taxation is insufficient? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, America is going to borrow 
the money from Americans, and no one else in the world, because 
there is no other power on earth that has money to loan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly.’ This is the only place 
to which we can go, and the only market for our securities. 
Now, if we take chances of not being able to sustain ourselves 
in a crisis like this through loans, we must resort to taxation; 
and the thing that has impressed me very seriously during this 
entire discussion has been whether we should wait, in our 
resort to taxation, until these vast profits have been distributed 
or whether we should get them now or such proportion of them 
as the country feels it should have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator, I think 
the proper way to do is to raise the necessary expenses of the 
Government from both sources—by the issuing of bonds and by 
the imposition of taxes. When we come to the question of war 
profits I shall call attention—and I think it has already been 
called to the attention of the Senate by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs]—to the fact that the amount of 
taxes we are collecting to-day, or propose to collect for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, is a greater percentage of the appro- 
priations made for the fiscal year than has been collected by any 
other Government involved in the present war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will it annoy the 
Senator if I interrupt him again? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least, Mr. President. 

-Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are only two sources of rev- 
enue for the Government. One is taxation and the other is 
pledging its credit. If our credit is pledged and not accepted, 
or if the bonds of the Government depreciate in the open mar- 
ket, that is calculated to weaken the credit of the Govern- 
ment and seriously impair its internal and domestic affairs, 
extending down to the humblest borrower. The taxation 
method, however, is only calculated to embarrass temporarily 
those who are amply able to meet it. Now, I think there ought 
to be somewhere a happy medium, which would not jeopardize 
the credit of the country, between those two extremes. I am 
not altogether clear that the suggestions of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] solve the matter appropriately. I 
notice, by running through the figures, that the amendment pro- 
posed and adopted at the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] gives us an additional income of $46,225,000 
That was a wholesome amendment and was adopted unani- 
mously. By restoring the Lenroot brackets in the House bill, 
which the Senate has done with practical unanimity, no roll 
call being ordered on many of those provisions, $26,175,000 win 
be yielded to the Government. Now, that is certainly helpful 
legislation in this crisis, is it not? Does the Senator take issue 
with that statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. I voted for the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. That is a helpful thing. 
But can we not, without any great injustice, obtain more of the 
ready profits not yet distributed and avoid by just so much the 
necessity of going on the open market with our bonds and the 
possibility of their falling below par, and the possibility that 
they will not be absorbed by the people of the country? 

I should like to hear what the Senator has to say about that, 
for I have great confidence in him, and I know how absolutely 
disinterested and patriotic he is, and how thorough he is. I 
have great confidence in him, and I should like it very much 
if he would give us his views without reserve upon that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I do not think 
he need have any apprehension that a 34 per cent Government 
bond bearing no taxation whatever is ever going to go begging 
on the American market. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why, it is below par to-day. It 


has been below par in the last day or two. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the Senator is mistaken. When we 
take into consideration the taxes that are going to be imposed, 


no matter what bill passes the Congress, at this session, I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that if you take the income- 
tax rates adopted recently by the House bill and add to the 33 
per cent interest on the liberty loan such percentage as you 
would have to pay on taxable securities, you would get some 
er prea results. Let me call the Senator's attention to some 
of them. 

For instance, if an individual had an income of $100,000 per 
annum, and was taxed under the rates that will be imposed, no 
matter what bill passes, even if the House rates prevail without 
the additions made to the House bill by the Senate, he could 
Just as well afford to Invest in liberty bonds at 31 per cent as he 
could afford to buy a gilt-edged mortgage note bearing a rate of 
interest of 5.2 per cent. If his income was $150,000, it would be 
equal to 5.38 per cent. If it was $200,000, it would be equal to 
5.93 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, if the bonds are not taxable. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. I made that statement in 
my opening remarks. 

On an income of $250,000, it would be equal to 6.45 per cent. 

On $300,000, it would be equal to 7.7 per cent. 

On $500,000, it would be equal to 7.82 per cent. 

On $1,000,000, it would be equal to 8.75 per cent. 

On $1,500,000, it would be equal to 8.97 per cent. 

On an income of $2,000,000, it would be equal to 9.20 per cent. 

And as the Incomes increase, Mr. President, so would the 
advantage increase in purchasing Government bonds. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS: Does not the Senator think, if he carries out 
that analysis, that if we should have a lot more bonds like those 
it would get us into a very unhealthy financial condition, without 
any money to tax? Would we not have to tax all the absolute 
necessaries of life, and have a tax on consumption instead of 
on the wealth of the country? a 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever rate of interest may be carried b 
the bonds that are issued, if it is a low rate of interest, it falls 
that much lighter upon the consumers of the country and the 
people generally. That, the Senator must admit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but every dollar that is invested in these 
bonds is taken out of taxation, and we can not tax it. If the 
Senator has some more bonds like those issued, and makes them 
so inviting that it results in practically an income of 9 per cent, 
will not the result be that all the property of the country will be 
invested in those bonds, and we will have nothing left to tax ex- 
cept necessaries? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, as he refers to bonds 
already issued, that being nontaxable did not meet my full ap- 
proval. I do not believe there will be another Government bond 
issue during this war that will be exempt from taxation. Not 
only that, but I say now that in my opinion all the bonds that 
have already been issued exempt from taxation will be redeemed 
before there is another bond issue; and when that bond issue 
comes I have no doubt but that there will be Federal taxes im- 
posed upon it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will not these bonds carry a higher 
rate of interest, then, if they issue any others? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, they can afford to carry a higher 
rate when they are taxed under the revenue bill that we are 
going to pass, either at this session of Congress or at any other 
session of Congress; but the rate that will be imposed under this 
bill will be the very lowest rate that will maintain during this 
war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The suggestion is made by the Senator 
from Nebraska that the money invested in the purchase of bonds 
would escape taxation. Does not the proceeds of the sale of the 
bonds go right back? Is it not spent by the Government, and put 
right back into the business of the country, where it is subject 
to taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, I took it for granted that the Senator 
was referring only to the ultimate payment of the bonds. and 
that would have to come from taxation imposed on the peuple. 

Now, Mr. President, what do we find in France? France has 
stood a great part of the brunt of this world war. She has 
drawn from every source that she thinks it is possible to draw 
from and yet maintain her productivity and activity in business, 
in order to secure sufficient money to meet her war expenses. 
She, too, resorted to an income tax, and it is interesting to know 
at what rates. Senators, I call your attention to them now, 
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because it is generally understood that France is nearly at the 
end of her resources and must be assisted by the United States 
in order to continue her effective work in the defeat of Germany. 
Yet in the latter part of 1916, when she passed her income-tax 
law, she imposed only the following taxes: 

On incomes between $600 and $1,600, 1 per cent. 

Sixteen hundred dollars to $2,400, 2 per cent. 

Twenty-four hundred dollars to $3.200, 3 per cent. 

Thirty-two hundred dollars to $4,000, 4 per cent. 

Four thousand dollars to $8,000, 5 per cent. 

Eight thousand dollars to $12,000, 6 per cent. 

Twelve thousand dollars to $16,000, 7 per cent. 

Sixteen thousand dollars to $20,000, 8 per cent. 

Twenty thousand dollars to $30,000, 9 per cent. 

All over $30,000, 10 per cent. There is no tax imposed that 
amounts to 10 per cent on incomes in France, as her rates are 
under the bracket system. Then what are her deductions? On 
one dependent 5 per cent; on two dependents 10 per cent; on 
three dependents 20 per cent, and each additional dependent 10 
per cent, until the deductions shall reach not to exceed 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The latter part of 1916. I have not the exact 
date. Now there are further exemptions in France: A mar- 


ried person, $400; a dependent person, $200; up to five depend- |- 


ents, each dependent person, $200; each after the five, or, in 
other words, if there are six dependents, five of them will be 
at $200 and one at $300, and if there are seven, two will be at 
$300, and if eight, three at $300. That is what France thinks 
is the very limit that she can go and maintain her business 
in the most productive manner possible. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is she maintaining it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that she is. France has borrowed 
money, and every other country with the exception of Japan 
and America, has borrowed money on account of the war, and 
they will have to borrow more money, and the United States 
will have to do the same thing. When this war is over, I frankly 
admit, and I have said so upon the floor of the Senate, that if 
it continues a year from now our bonded indebtedness will be 
even greater than that of Great Britain. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand the Senator from Utah mentioned 
that the total taxes to be raised in France from the beginning of 
the war average 144 per cent of the total expenses of that 
country in the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that some one asked 
me that question. I told him when the war-profits title is under 
discussion I intended to show the percentage of taxes collected 
by every Government involved in this war as compared with the 
amount of bonded indebtedness, both covering the expenses 
caused by the war. 

Mr. President, we must know that Germany will impose all 
taxes possible to meet her present conditions. I can not take 
the time of the Senate to read all the brackets that are in the 
German income-tax law. I have not even counted them, but I 
will say offhand that there are over a hundred brackets in the 
German income-tax law. It begins with incomes of $250 and the 
tax is sixty-six one-hundredths of 1 per cent. It increases up to 
and including 3.15 per cent on incomes over and above $2,261, 
and then it proceeds, as I stated, in a great many brackets. I 
am not going to take the time of the Senate, as it is now after 5 
o'clock, to name the rate of tax imposed upon each bracket. 

Mr, STERLING. Will the Senator give an illustration of the 
income tax, say, taking incomes of $10,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say in the German income tax there is a 
certain rate imposed upon individuals, and there are other and 
different rates imposed upon limited liability companies and 
upon unlimited companies; that is, there are two kinds of com- 
panies incorporated under different laws in Germany, and they 
are taxed at a different rate of taxation. 

In other words, the highest rate on the individual is 25 per 
cent; the highest rate on a limited liability company is 40 per 
cent, and the highest rate on an unlimited company is 50 per 
cent. The rate on individuals increases from sixty-six one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent to 25 per cent, the maximum on limited 
liability companies 40 per cent, and unlimited liability com- 
panies 50 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. That is on an income of $10,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is graduated. No matter what the income 
may be, that is the lowest and the highest, and they are gradu- 
ated from $214 in Germany to an unlimited amount. a 
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Mr. STERLING. I wondered if the Senator could give the 
rate of taxation against an individual income of about 510,000, 
approximately. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state just what they are up to that 
amount. On incdmes of the individual exceeding $285 and not 
exceeding $714, 5 per cent. Exceeding $714 and not exceeding 
$2,499, 10 per cent. 

Exceeding $2,499 and not exceeding $4,879, 15 per cent. 

Exceeding $4,879 and not exceeding $7,140, 20 per cent, and 
all over and above $7,140, 25 per cent. 

Now, take Canada. There is no income tax in Canada. Can- 
ada is in this war and borrowing money to pay the expenses of 
the war. Canada thinks it unwise to impose an income tax. 
5 is conscripting her citizens and they are offering their 

ves. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a good protective tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had had my way, I will say to the Senator, 
we would have provided in this bill for the collection of $200,- 
000,000 from the increase in tariff rates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I had my way, I would vote the 
same way as the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am not going into a discussion of that 
now. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a disagreeable one. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a dtsagreeable one to me. I will say 
to the Senator I have no apology to offer for a protective-tariff 
system, and before the debate closes I am going to show just 
how I feel in relation to the same. I want to tell the Senator 
and the Senate if there ever was a time in the history of America, 
now is the time to provide for a protective-tariff law. so that 
when the war ceases and normal conditions are again established 
in all the world, when the competition will be the keenest that 
was ever known in the history of the world, when the recon- 
struction period begins, the readjustment of wages in this coun- 
try takes place—I say that every American citizen will wish 
from the bottom of his heart, and particularly every laboring 
man in this country, that we had provided a protective tariff 
that would at least protect them against the unknown and severe 
competition that is going to take place in the different countries 
of the world when the war ceases. 

The people, Mr. President, who are now fighting in the trenches 
must have employment when the war ends; they must live, they 
must procure enough to eat and wear, and in order to do that 
they have got to find employment, and when they are employed 
goods must be made for exportation; and where is the best 
market in all the world? Where is the only market, I may say? 
America. We may think we have had competition in the past, 
but I want to say to Senators now it will only be a fleabite com- 
pared with what we are yet to have. 

Mr, President, I do not care to say anything more upon this 
question to-night; it is getting late and I am a little tired. I 
will ask the chairman of the committee if he will take an ad- 
journment or a recess at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will make a motion for a recess after the 
Senator from Wisconsin has made a statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know that the Senator from Wisconsin 
wished to make a statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I did not wish to delay 
the Senate, but the chairman of the committee has consented 
that I might take two or three minutes to just put into the 
Recorp for the consideration of Senators a comparison between 
the British rate and the rate in the proposed amendment. The 
Senator from Utah, after stating the rates and the proposed 
amendment in comparison with the very low rates in the com- 
mittee’s reported bill, passed to the presentation of other mat- 
ters and finally came to quote from the British income-tax law 
its rate, but it was so removed from the statement of rates as 
quoted from his figuring on the amendment which * propose 
that I wish to bring them together and state them in juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Upon incomes of $1,000 and not in excess of $3,000 the rate 
in the proposed amendment is 2 per cent; the British rate is 
11} per cent. 

On the next bracket—and I will put it in that way to shorten 
the statement—the proposed amendment is 2 per cent and the 
British rate 123. On the next bracket 5 per cent, and the 
British rate 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What bracket did you start with? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I started with $1,000. If you would 
like to have the rate on $5,000, not exceeding $6,000, the rate 
under the proposed amendment is 5 per cent, the British rate is 
15 per cent. 

On $6,000 to $7,000, my rate—if I may speak of it in that way 
to make it short—is 6 per cent, the British rate, 15 per cent. 
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From 57.000 to $7,500, 7 per cent, as against the British rate 
<f 15 per cent. 

From $7,500 to $8,000, 7 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 18} per cent. 
On $8,000 to $9,000, 8 per cent is the proposed amendment. 
The British rate is 183 per cent. 

On $9,000 to $10,000, I propose a rate of 9 per cent. The 
British rate is 213 per cent. 

On $10,000 to $11,000, the rate which I propose is 10 per cent. 
The British rate is 21% per cent. 

On $11,000 to $12,000, the rate which I propose is 11 per cent. 


The British rate is 213 per cent. 


On $12,000 to $12,500, the rate which I propose is 12 per cent. 
The British rate is 21% per cent. 

On $12,500 to $13,000, I propose 12 per cent. The British rate 
is 29 per cent. 

On 513.000 to $14,000, I propose 13 per cent. The British rate 
is 29 per cent. 

On $14,000 to $15,000, I propose 14 per cent. The British rate 
is 30§ per cent. 

On $15,000 to $16,000, I propose 15 per cent. The British rate 
is 80% per cent. 

On $16,000 to $17,000, I propose 16 per cent, and the British 
rate is 30§ per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will excuse me, by the 12 
per cent referred to in the Senator’s amendment, it means 12 
per cent additional tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Taking the normal tax and the surtax, it 
would amount to more than 12 per cent, of course. It would 


probably be 16 per cent. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The 12 per cent additional includes all 
the other rates excepting the rates of the existing law, and it 
includes the war normal and the surtax. 

Mr. STERLING. While the rate quoted as the British rate 
is the total. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the total, and when you have added 
that rate you will only have added 2 per cent normal up to 
$20,000. We do not add any surtax in our law below $20,000. It 
is a very small matter. 

On 516.000 to $17,000, 16 per cent, and the British rate is 30§ 
per cent. 

On $17,000 to $18,000, I propose a rate of 17 per cent. The 
British rate is 30§ per cent. 

On $18,000 to $19,000, 18 per cent, against the British rate 
of 30§ per cent. 

On $19,000 to $20,000, 19 per cent, against the British rate 
of 30§ per cent. 

On $20,000 to $21,000, I propose a rate of 21 per cent. The 
British rate is 323 per cent. 

On $21,000 to $22,000 the rate which which I propose is 22 per 
cent. The British rate is 824 per cent. 

On eg $23,000, 23 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 323 pe 

On $23. 1000 i i $24,000, 24 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 322 per cent. 

On $24,000 to $25,000, 25 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 324 per cent. 

On $25,000 to $26,000, 26 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 34} per cent, 

On $26,000 to $27,000, 27 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 34% per cent. 

On $27,000 to $28,000, 28 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 344 per cent. 

On $28,000 to $29,000, 29 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 343 per cent. 

On $29,000 to $30,000, 30 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 34% per cent. 

On $30,000 to $32,500, 31 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 35% per cent. 

On $32,500 to $35,000, 32 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 35§ per cent. 

On $35.000 to $37,500, 33 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 351 per cent. 

On $37,500 to $40,000, 34 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 374 per cent. 

On $40,000 to $42,500, 36 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 374 per cent. 

On 842.500 to $45,000, 37 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 39% per cent. 

On $45,000 to $47,500, 38 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 40§ per cent. 

On $47,500 to $50,000, 39 per cent, as against the British ‘rate 
of 40è per cent. 


On 50,000 to $60,000, 40 per cent, as against the British rate 
of 423 per cent. 

From that time on the British rate remains at the flat rate 
of 421 per cent, while the rates in my proposed amendment ad- 
vance for each bracket 2 per cent, up to where the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island takes effect. It 
must be borne in mind that I have stated the sum of the rates 
applicable at each bracket and have not attempted to give the 
flat equivalent rate, which would be lower than the rates as I 
stated them. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say to-night. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has been recognized. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I presume the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is going to move an adjournment or a recess? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rose for the purpose of moving that the 
Senate take a recess, but, if the Senator desires, I will withhold 
the motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to call the Senator’s attention, if 
he will withhold his motion one moment, to a matter in order 
that he may give it some consideration, if it deserves any. I 
notice in the portion of the bill increasing the income tax a pro- 
vision on page 2, line 3, and again in line 9, that this tax shall 
be levied during the year “1917 and every calendar year there- 
after.” I presume from the title of the bill, which is. To pro- 
vide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,” 
that the intention was to have these taxes limited to the period 
of the war; but on examination of the bil! I find nothing in the 
other parts of the bill limiting the operations of the bill to the 
period of the war. Neither do I find in any other part of the 
bill the provision that the taxes shall be imposed “ every calen- 
dar year thereafter.” I want to submit to the Senator if it 
would not be wise either to provide that the language should 
read “every calendar y2ar during the existing war,” or else to 
provide that the entire bill shall terminate at the conclusion of 
the war? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will not stop to discuss that 
now. All of these taxes are spoken of as war taxes.” There is 
not in the bill any provision that the bill shall cease to be opera- 
tive at the end of the war. It was thought best by the committee 
to leave that matter to the action of subsequent Congresses. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Again, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that entirely different language is used in describing 
the imposition of the income tax from any other tax in the bill, 
because that distinctly says—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I Will be very glad to examine that, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. It distinctly says it shall be imposed 
every calendar year hereafter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be very glad to examine that, and I 
thank the Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think the point made by 
the Senator from Connecticut is well taken. I certainly recall 
on more than a dozen occasions during the discussion d. this bill 
in the Finance Committee that the opinion was expressed that 
the bill should expire with the war, and I thought, until the 
Senator from Connecticut called my attention to it, that there 
was a provision in the bill that it should be inoperative after 
the war. I hope that the correction will be made, so that all 
men may know that these very burdensome taxes will expire 
with the close of the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will remember, 
the bill was written so that it could be repealed at any time and 
not interfere with the present law. Particular pains were taken 
to accomplish that result. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That may be so, and yet I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that if it is so, the bill should not pro- 
vide that income taxes shall be levied every year herenfter 
at the figures stated and not make similar provision with refer- 
ence to any other tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I merely desire to add an- 
other word, and then I shall be through. The Senator from 
Utah is entirely right. As I understand, this bill is only for 
the war; it then drops off the fiscal statutory system, like a 
shell, and leaves intact the basic existing law. I for one expect 
after the war that the whole system shall be revised, and T hope 
to see a protective tariff adopted as the first source of revenue; 
but I think the time when this proposed statute shall terminate 
ought to be made a little more plain, as the Senator from Con- 
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necticut has suggested, and I have no doubt the chairman of 
the committee will be willing to have that done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, every section in this bill de- 
clares it to be a war-tax measure. Whether the Senate desires 
to put in the bill a provision terminating it automatically when 
the war closes is a matter that we can take up later. I do not 
care to discuss that this afternoon. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, which I ask to lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask permission at half past 4 
o'clock to-morrow to address the Senate on Senate joint resolu- 
tion 94. I do not wish to interrupt the proceedings on the 
pending bill. I do not want to inject my remarks in the middle 
of a debate on another subject, but the Senate is ordinarily 
weary at that time, and Senators who then might desire to 
retire to the cloakroom or to their homes could do so and not 
be out of order so far as I am concerned if the permission I seek 
is granted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I did not hear the subject to 
which the Senator desires to address himself. 

Mr. OWEN. It is Senate joint resolution 94 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know these resolutions by number. 

Mr. OWEN. It is a joint resolution which I introduced sev- 
eral days ago proposing an international convention as a war 
measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, would it not serve the Sen- 
ator’s purpose just as well to make the hour half past 5 and let 
us go on with this bill until that hour? 

Mr. OWEN. I should be glad to make it half past 5 if that 
would be agreeable. 

Mr. PENROSE. Make it 5.30, and then the Senator can take 
all the rest of the evening if he desires. 

Mr. OWEN. I will make it 5.80 o’clock; that will be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. T move that the Senate take a recess 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, has the consent requested 
by the Senator from Oklahoma been obtained? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair did not understand 
that the Senator was doing more than giving notice. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. No; he asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. OWEN. I asked unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the Chair will put the 
request. The Senator from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent 
that at 5.80 to-morrow evening he may be permitted to address 
the Senate upon Senate joint resolution 94, 

Mr. PENROSE. I object to any unanimous consent during 
the pendency of the revenue bill, but I think the Senator from 
Oklahoma can have every reasonable assurance that he will be 
able to go ahead at 5.30 o'clock to-morrow and continue indefi- 
nitely until the next meeting of the Senate. 

Mr, OWEN, I will take the floor in my own right at some con- 
yenient hour to-morrow. 


WAR WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp without reading, amongst other things, the Pope's peace 
note and the opinion of Attorney General Wickershum with 
respect to the use of the militia in foreign countries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter refered to is as follows: 

Text or POPE’S PEACE APPEAL AS OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED IN LONDON. 
“ LONDON, August 15. 

“The foreign office to-night issued the French text of the letter 
from the Pope to the King, inclosing a copy of his appeal to the 
heads of the belligerent peoples. The Pope’s appeal is accom- 
panied by the following letter from Cardinal Gasparri, papal 
secretary of state: 

“+ Your Majesty, the holy father, anxious to do everything he 
can in order to put an end to the conflict which for the last three 
years has ravaged the civilized world, has decided to submit to 
the leaders of the belligerent peoples concrete peace proposals 
exposed in a document which I have the honor to attach te this 
letter. May God grant that the words of his holiness will this 
time produce the desired effect for the good of the whole of 


humanity. 
BRITAIN TO DELIVER NOTH, 


„The holy see, not having diplomatic relations with the 
French Government or with the Government of Italy or the 
United States, I very respectfully beg Your Majesty to be good 
enough to have handed a copy of his holiness’ appeal to the 


President of the French Republic, to His Majesty the King of 
Italy, and to the President of the United States. I also beg to 
add 12 other copies, which I request Your Majesty to be good 
enough to hand to the leaders of the nations friendly to the 
allies, with the exception, however, of Russia, Belgium, and 
Brazil, to whom the document has been sent direct. 

In expressing to Your Majesty my sincere thanks for this 
extreme kindness I am happy to take the opportunity to offer you 
the homage of sentiment, a very profound respect with which I 
have the honor to sign myself Your Majesty’s very humble and 
devoted servant, 

„ GASPARRI,’ 
TEXT OF POPE’S APPEAL. 

„The appeal follows: 

„Jo the leaders of the belligerent peoples: 

“t Since the beginning of our pontificate the horrors of a ter- 
rible war let loose on Europe, we have in view above everything 
three things to preserve: Perfect impartiality toward all bellig- 
erents, as is suitable for Him who is the Common Father and 
who loves all His children with equal affection. Continually to 
attempt to do all the good possible, and that without exception of 
person, without distinction of nationality or religion, as is dic- 
tated to us by the universal law of charity whicL the supreme 
spiritual charge has confided to us with Christ. 

“* Finally, as our pacific mission also requires to omit nothing 
as long as it was in our power which might contribute to hasten 
the end of this calamity by trying to lead people and their leaders 
to more moderate resolution to hasten a serene deliberation of a 
peace just and durable. 

HAS URGED PEACE BEFORE. 

“* Whoever has followed our work during those three painful 
years which has just passed has been able easily to recoguize 
that if we had always remained faithful to our resolve of 
absolute impartiality and to our attitude of benevolence we haye 
not ceased to exhort the peoples and the belligerent brothers 
again to become brethren, although publicity has not been given 
to all that we have done to attain this very noble aim. 

„Toward the end of the first year of the war we addressed 
to the nations in conflict most lovely exhortations, and more 
we indicated the part to be followed to arrive at a stable and 
honorable peace for all. Unfortunately our appeal was not 
heard and the war continued desperately for another two 
years with all its horrors. 

“*Tt became even more cruel and extended over the earth, 
over the sea, and in the air, and one saw desolation and death 
descend upon the cities without defense, upon peaceful villages, 
and on their innocent population, and now no one can imagine 
how the sufferings of all would be increased and aggravated 
if other months or, worse still, other years are about to be 
added to this sanguinary triennium. 


POPE'S INTERVENTION IMPLORED. 


%% Is this civilized world to be nothing more than a field of 
death? And Europe so glorious and so flourishing, is it going 
as if stricken by a universal madness to run to the abyss and 
to lend its hand to its own suicide? 

In such a terrible situation as in the presence of a menace 
so serious we who have no particular political aim, who do not 
listen to suggestions or to the interests of any of the belligerent 
parties, but are solely compelled by a sentiment of our supreme 
duty as the common father of the faithful, by the solicitation 
of our children who implore our intervention and our pacifying 
work. 

„Through the voice even of humanity and of reason we once 
more emit the cry of peace, and we renew a pressing appeal 
to those who hold in their hands the destinies of nations. 


BASIS OF JUST PEACE, 


But in order no longer to speak in general terms as the 
circumstances had counseled us in the past, we now wish to 
make a more concrete and practical proposal and to invite the 
governments of the belligerents to come to an agreement upon 
the following points which seem to be a basis of a just and 
durable peace, leaving to them the task of analyzing and com- 
pleting them. : 

„First of all, the fundamental points must be that the 
material force of arms be substituted by the moral force of 
right, from which shall arise a fair agreement by all for tho 
simultaneous and reciprocal dimunition of armaments, accord- 
ing to the rules and guarantees to be established, in a measure 
necessary and sufficient for the maintenance of public order 
in each State. 

Then in the substitution for armies the institution of arbi- 
tration with its high pacifying function, according to the rules 
to be laid down and the penalties to be imposed on a State 
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which would refuse either to submit a national question to arbi- 
tration or to accept its decision. 

“*Once the supremacy of right has thus been established all 
obstacles to the means of communication of the peoples vould 
disappear by assuring, by rules to be fixed later, the true lib- 
erty and community of the seas which would contribute to the 
numerous causes of conflict and would also open to all new 
sources of prosperity and progress. 

WOULD FORGIVE DAMAGES. 

„As to the damages to be repaired and as to the war ex- 
penses, we see no other means of solving the question than by 
submitting as a general principle the complete and reciprocal 
condonation, which would be justified, moreover, by the im- 
mense benefit to be derived from disarmament, so much so that 
no one will undertake the continuation of a similar carnage 
solely for reasons of an economic order. 

“*Tf for certain cases there exist particular reasons, they 
should be deliberated upon with justice and equity, but these 
pacific agreements, with the immense advantages to be derived 
from them, are not possible without reciprocal restitution of 
the territory at present occupied. 

“* Consequently, on the part of Germany, the complete evacua- 
tion of Belgium, with the guaranty of her full political, military, 
and economic independence toward it. 

The evacuation of French territory. On the part of other 
belligerent parties similar restitution of the German colonies. 

EQUITY FOR TERRITORIAL iSSUE. 4 

As regards the territorial questions, as, for example, those 
which have arisen between Italy and Austria and between Ger- 
many and France, there is reason to hope that in consideration 
of the immense advantages of a durable peace with disarmament, 
the parties in conflict would wish to examine them with a con- 
ciliatory disposition, taking into consideration, as we have 
said formerly, the aspirations of the peoples and the special 
interests and of the general welfare of the great human society. 

The same spirit of equity and justice ought to be followed 
in the examination of other territorial and political questions, 
notably those relative to Armenia and the Balkan States and 
territories making a part of the ancient kingdom of Poland, 
whose noble and historical traditions and sufferings which it 
has endured, especially during the present war, ought to concili- 
ate the sympathies of nations. 

“*Such are the principal bases whereupon we believe the 
future reorganization of the peoples ought to be “built. They 
are of a nature to render impossible the return of similar con- 
flicts and to prepare a solution of the economic question so 
important for the future and for the material well-being of 
all belligerent States. 

„Therefore in presenting to you, who directs at this hour 
the destinies of the belligerent nations, we are animated to see 
them accepted and to see thus the conclusion at an early date 
of the terrible struggle which more and more appears a useless 
massacre. 

HONOR OF ALL SAFE. 

„The whole world recognizes that the honor of the armies 
of both sides is safe. Incline your ears, therefore, to our 
prayer. Accept the fraternal invitation which we send you in 
the name of the Divine Redeemer, the Prince of Peace. Reflect 
on your very grave responsibility before God and before man. 

On your decision depends the repose and the joy of in- 
numerable families, the life of thousands of young people; in 
a word, the happiness of a people for whom it is your absolute 
duty to obtain their welfare. 

May the Lord inspire your décision in conformity to His 
very holy will. May God grant that while meriting the ap- 
plause of your contemporaries you will also obtain in the future 
generations a splendid name of pacificators. 

As for us, closely united in prayer and in penitence with 
all those faithful souls which sigh for peace, we implore for 
you the light and counsel of the Divine Spirit. 

“t BENEDICT. 

At the Vatican, August J.“ 


“MURDER IS NOW BLAMED POR WAR—BAR ASSOCIATION DECIDES THAT 
ONE MURDER THAT WAS EASILY SUSCEPTIBLE OF ADJUDICATION HAS 
COST THE MURDER OF MILLIONS, AND THEY DECIDE TO SECURE INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. 


[By a staff correspondent of the Associated Press.] 
“ LONDON, August 15, 


Desire to assist in formulating ‘a practicable plan in ac- 


cordance with the principle of the league of nations to main- 
tain international peace and justice after the war’ was ex- 
ressed in a resolution adopted by a conference of lawyers 


recently held here. 
LY——397 


Lord Parmoor, in his opening address, said he would like to 
see the question directly considered as to which of the nations 
at war are prepared to adopt some common international ar- 
rangement in order to prevent, as far as possible, any recurrence 
of such a war as the present one. This, he said, would be a 
fairly effective test of the real position. 

“ Baron Buckmaster, of Cheddington, formerly lord high chan- 
cellor, said it was exactly three years ago since Austria deliv- 
ered the ultimatum to Serbia which had led to the conflagration 
in which the world was being fast consumed. It arose out of a 
murder which was easily susceptible of adjustment by u body 
of fair-minded men. Yet that one murder had cost the murder 
of millions, and millions more would yet be led to the sacrifice, 
Out of this welter of strife, in which no single point of agree- 
ment seemed capable of being reached, there was one point, he 
said, on which all were agreed, and that was when this war 
ended we must make conditions which would prevent it ever 
recurring. If any power imagined this security could be gained 
by crushing its adversaries, it was doomed to pitiable failure, 
The peoples, he said,-would universally accept the idea of a 
league of nations. 

“Lord Shaw expressed the opinion that armaments beyond 
those necessary for the maintenance of order within the State 
and for the national quota toward the international force should 
be an offense against the executive power of the league. 

“Other speakers discussed the machinery of an international 
tribunal which should have authority to decide international 
questions and to enforce its decisions. 

“Sir Walter Phillimore hoped there would be a Geneva con- 
vention or a Hague conference on a much larger and better 
scale, and that a league would be formed in which every nation 
that was a party to the treaty would at least have the oppor- 
tunity of joining, and to which those few nations not necessarily. 
parties to the treaty might accede.” 


“ AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM—WAR-TIME PROGRAM, 


“With America’s entry into the war we must redouble our 
efforts to maintain democratic liberties, to destroy militarism, 
and to build toward world federation. Therefore our immediate 
program is: 

“1. To oppose all legisiation tending to fasten upon the United 
States in war time any permanent military policy based on 
compulsory military training and service. 

“2. To fight for the complete maintenance in war time of the 
constitutional rights of free speech, free press, peaceable as- 
sembly, and freedom from unlawful search and seizure. With 
this end in view the union has recently established a civil lib- 
erty bureau. 

“3. To organize legal aid and advice for all men conscien- 
tiously opposed to participation in war. 

“4. To demand publication by the Government of all agree- 
ments or understandings with other nations. 

“5. To demand a clear and definite statement of the terms on 
which the United States will make peace. ' 
“6. To develop the ideal of internationalism in the minds of 
the American people to the end that this Nation may staud firm 

for world federation at the end of the war. 

“ Officers: Lillian D. Wald, chairman; Amos Pinchot, vice 
chairman; L. Hollingsworth Wood, treasurer; Crystal Eastman, 
executive secretary; Charles T. Hallinan, editorial director ; 
Roger N. Baldwin, director civil liberties bureau. 

Executive committee: Jane Addams, IIlinois; Emily G. 
Balch, New York; A. A. Berle, Massachusetts; Herbert S. Bige- 
low, Ohio; Frank Bohn, New York; Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, 


Illinois; William F. Cochran, Maryland; Max Eastman, New 


York; John Lovejoy Elliott, New York; Zona Gale, Wisconsin; 
John Haynes Holmes, New York; David Starr Jordan, Cali- 
fornid; Paul U. Kellogg, New York; Agnes Brown Leach, New 
York; Alice Lewisohn, New Lork; Owen R. Lovejoy, New York; 
Frederick Lynch, New York; John A. MeSparran, Pennsylvania: 
James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania; Henry R. Mussey, New York; 
Scott Nearing, Ohio; Norman Thomas, New York; Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, New York; James P. Warbasse, New York. 

Headquarters, 648 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
New York office, 70 Fifth Avenue. 

“The American Union Against Militarism, impressed by the 
gross abuse of the undoubted rights of law-abiding citizens re- 
cently reported from all parts of the country, has established a 
civil liberties bureau for the maintenance in war time of the 
rights of free press, free speech, peaceable assembly, liberty of 
conscience, and freedom from unlawful search and seizure. 

“It is the object of this bureau to act as a clearing house’ of 


free information, advice, and legal aid to citizens whose Consti- 
tutional rights are assailed by reason of the war. à 
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“Tn undertaking this responsibility we depend on the fullest 
cooperation of all citizens who care enough for their country to 
insist that, war or no war, civil liberty must be maintained in 
America. 

“Tf you are one of these, send us your name and a contribution 
for the civil liberties defense fund. 

“Crvi. LIBERTIES BUREAU, 
“American Union Against Militarism, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York.” 


“From ENGLAND News Has Just COMB or THE TERMS OF A PEACE 
SETTLEMENT SUGGESTED BY THR UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 
Tunis CLEAR Expression or THE Views OF A LARGE AND INFLUEN- 
TIAL GROUP: OF ENGLISH LIBERALS IS OF IMPORTANCB AND VALUE AT 
THIS TIME AS SHOWING THE TREND OF OPINION IN ENGLAND AND 
AS PROVIDING AN AUTHORITATIVE Basis For Discussion. THIS 
STATEMENT, WHICH is HERE REPUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN UNION 
AGAINST MirIranisxu, WAS RECEIVED DIRECT FROM THE UNION FOR 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROL IN LONDON BY THE New YORK CALL AND WAS 
EXCLUSIVELY PUBLISHED IN THAT PAPER ON JULY 30. 

“A stage in the war has been reached when the democracies 
of all the belligerent countries are beginning to work toward a 
peace based on the same general principles. The frankest 
statement of those ideas is contained in the declaration of the 
Russian democratic government in favor of: 

Peace without annexations and without indemnities on the 
basis of the right of nations to decide their own destiny.’ 

“The Russian Government further declared: 

„The Government deems it to be its duty to declare now 
that free Russian does not aim at the domination of other na- 
tions, at depriving them of their national patrimony, or at bc- 
cupying by force foreign territories, but that its object is to 
establish a durable peace on the basis of the rights of nations 
to decide their own destiny. The Russian nation does not lust 
after the strengthening of its power abroad at the expense of 
other nations.’ 

“On behalf of Great Britain, on May 23, Lord Robert Cecil, 
replying in the House of Commons, declared that: 

**Our aims and aspirations were dictated solely by our de- 
termination to secure a peace founded on national liberty and 
international amity, and that all imperialistic aims based on 
force and conquest were completely absent from our program.’ 

“President Wilson, in his recent message to Russia, declared: 

„No people must be forced under a sovereignty under 
which it does not wish to live. No territory must change 
hands except for the purpose of securing those who inhabit it 
a fair chance ef life and liberty. No indemnities must be in- 
sisted on except those that constitute payment for manifest 
wrong done. No readjustments of power must be made except 
such as will tend to secure the future peace of the world and 
the future welfare and happiness of the peoples.’ 

“The German chancellor declared in the Reichstag on 
May 17: 2 

„We did not go to war and we are not fighting now against 
almost the whole world in order to make conquests, but only 
to secure our existence and firmly to establish the future of 
the nation.’ : 

“We have here the common principles by which all the gov- 
ernments now profess to be guided. 

“The frame of mind of the various nations is now such that 
no government can afford to lay itself open to the charge of 
prolonging the war for the purpose of annexing new territory, 
either in Europe or outside Europe. - 

In consequence of this unanimity of profession the execu- 
tive committee of the Union for Democratic Control has con- 
sidered what these declarations mean in terms of practical 
politics and makes the following suggestions, which are not 
final nor incapabl- of modifications, but as a suitable basis for 
further examination and discussion, ay 

“The settlement arrived at when the war concludes will 
necessarily be imperfect. The stability of peace will depend 
quite as much on the methods adopted for dealing with new 
international difficulties as they arise and the existence of 
international machinery for meeting racial, economic, and other 
rivalries in the future as upon the immediate wisdom of the 
settlement. Machinery for making international changes with- 
out war is one of the indispensable conditions of permanent 
peace. 

“NO FORCIBLE ANNEXATIONS. 

“As a preliminary to any rearrangement of territorial bound- 
aries it ought to be made perfectly clear that all claims based 
on conquest, imperialistic ambition, or strategic considerations, 
such as a German demand for a revision of strategic frontiers 
in Belgium and elsewhere, an Italian demand for an Italian 
Dalmatia, or a Russian demand for Constantinople, are ruled 
out on principle. There must be a eomplete acceptance of a 
policy of ‘no annexations.“ 


“Our suggestions are as follows: Y 

(a) Belgium: 

“The complete reestablishment of the sovereign independ- 
ence and integrity and the economic restoration of Belgium 
must be absolutely secured. 

“(b) France: 

“The invaded districts of France must be evacuated. 

„(e) Serbia, Montenegro, and Roumania must be evacuated 
and their independence restored. 

(d) Alsace and Lorraine: 

“The disposition of Alsace and Lorraine should be decided 
on the principles of the right of the population to control its 
own destiny. The decision would not necessarily imply the 
allecation of the whole of both Provinces to either France or 
Germany. Neither should the policy of autonomy be excluded. 

In this, as in other eases where the views of a population 
are subject to dispute, the question ought to be decided by a 
plebiscite or otherwise, under the supervision of an impartial 
international commission and free from the interference of 
oecupying armies. 

“(e) Trentino: r = 

“The claims of Italy to Trentino or other ‘unredeemed’ 
districts ought to be decided by the same process. 

“(f) Poland: 

“Poland should be free and independent. The population 
of Austrian Poland and the Polish districts of Prussia should 
decide whether they wish to become part of Poland. 

“(g) Austro-Hungarian Empire: 8 

“An unfortunate impression was created by the allied note to 
President Wilson of January 10 that it is the fixed determina- 
tion of the allies to break up the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
into independent States. This intention ought to be explicitly 
repudiated by all the allies, as it has been by the Russian 
democracy. But it. must be made clear that freedom for the 
component population of that empire can be obtained by self- 
government within that empire, as it can be secured for the 
Finns in Russia and for the Irish within the British Empire. 

ch) Other problems: 

There are very complicated problems, such as Polish claims 
oh Dantzig, Bulgaria’s claim on Macedonia, Roumanina’s claim 
on Transylvania, and the future status of Persia, which ob- 
viously can not be settled by any military decision, but which 
ought to be referred to an international commission appointed 
with the cooperation and authority of the nations of Europe. 

“(i) Turkey: 

“Russian democracy has repudiated the imperialistic policy 
of the Czar to annex Constantinople. The way is therefore 
open for a proposal to neutralize or internationalize the city 
and the straits. It is against the interest of the world that 
the great trading waterways of the world should be in the 
hands of single powers. 

“The policy of international control over the Ottoman Em- 
pire should be maintained and extended so as to provide full 
security for the Christian peoples and freedom of development 
for other races under the suzerainty of the sultan. 

But no immediate settlement of the Turkish Empire can be 
regarded as final. The arrangements would necessarily have 
to be revised from time to time by the league of nations, The 
maximum of freedom for the various nationalities and freedom 
of trade between all the parts and equality of economic oppor- 
tunity for the nationals of all European powers should be the 
policy followed. 

“(k) German colonies: 

“Great Britain should repudiate definitely any claim to an- 
nex German colonies by right of conquest, 

“As recently as 1885, by the general act of the conference of 
Berlin, an assignment of sovereign rights in Africa was made 
by the great powers. A shifting of the political frontiers in 
existence before the war has become inevitable. It may be 
that such territorial readjustments will involve political 
changes under which some part of the African territory 
hitherto administered by Germany may be transferred. 

The principle of no annexations, however, requires a frank 
recognition that in the interests of a lasting peace Germany is 
not less entitled than other great powers to organize and de- 
velop oversea dependencies, 

“The great zone of tropical Africa should be neutralized 
under an international guarantee and absolute freedom of 
enterprise established there. 

“A less exclusive trade policy enforced throughout Africa 
by international arrangement would greatly facilitate the ad- 
justment of national territorial claims. 

“Under a general rearrangement of territories the Pacific 
islands might be dealt with as well as Africa, 
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“NO PUNITIVE PENALTIES, 


“Belgium is entitled to special relief from Germany owing 
to the circumstances under which she was forced into war. 

“No indemnities should be demanded in the sense of pay- 
ments to recover the e of the war, but there should be 
a common fund provided by all the belligerent nations to assist 
the recovery of the parts of the world most seriously devas- 
tated by the war. An international commission should decide 
the allocation of the common funds. 


“ GUARANTIES OF PERMANENT PEACE, 


“The foundation of all future hopes of permanent peace lies 
in the establishment of a league of nations. That will become 
a reality only in so far as all the peoples are led to see that 
such a league offers better hope of national security than the 
old system of competitive armament. We can not hope to 
destroy militarism so long as there is a chance of governments 
being able to persuade their people that the only means of 
national security lies in preponderant military power. Our 
first task is to convince the masses of every country that in a 
league of nations they may find a means of defense which ren- 
ders their old militarism unnecessary. 

“Such a league of nations, with a common undertaking to 
submit disputes to arbitration and to form an international 
council or parliament for dealing with international problems 
as they become critical has been proposed by President Wilson 
on behalf of the United States and accepted in principle by the 
British, French, Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and German Gov- 
ernments. 

“The second condition indispensable to permanent peace is to 
persuade the German and Austrian populations that their right 
to equal opportunity for economic expansion and for access to 
raw materials will be secure without their being obliged to 
fight for them. To secure this, the nations should agree to 
reciprocal equality of commercial opportunity in all their 
dependencies. Upon the breaking down of commercial exclu- 
siveness depends the good will of the future. The policy of 
economic warfare laid down by the Paris conference should be 
repudiated as being opposed to international peace. 

“The disappearance of secret diplomacy is essential to perma- 
nent peace. Secret treaties should be prohibited by interna- 
tional agreement and should be regarded as void. All treaties 
should be sanctioned by the national parliaments and subject 
to periodical revision. - 

“The largest measure of agreement for the reduction of 
armaments on land and sea should be obtained at the settle- 
ment. ; 

“We suggest that while the removal of the motive for arm- 
ing among nations will prove to be the only real guaranty 
for an effective reduction, a method might be adopted by means 
of international inspection of armament establishments for con- 
trolling the execution of any agreement for immediate reduc- 
tion which may be reached by the settlement. 

“Nations should agree to abolish private enterprise in the 
production of armaments. 

This question should be surveyed in the light of the inffac- 
tion of the rights of neutrals in time of war and of the security 
` of economic opportunity for all nations in time of peace. 

“The executive committee of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Control: Norman Angell, J. A. Hobson, 
F. W. Pethick Lawrence, E. L. Morel, Philip 
Snowden, M. P., Charles Trevelyan, M. P., 
Charles Roden Buxton, F. W. Jowett, M. P., 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P., Arthur Pon; 
sonby, M. P., Helena M. Swanwick, and Irene 
Cooper-W ills.” 

“The Russian Government on May 19, 1917, issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

The Provisional Government, reorganized and reenforced 
by representatives of the revolutionary democracy, declares 
that it will energetically carry into effect the ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternality, beneath the standards of which the 
great Russian Revolution came to birth. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment is united as to the fundamental lines of its future 
action, as follows: 

First. In foreign policy the Provisional Government reject- 
ing, in concert with the entire people, all thought of a separate 
peace, adopts openly as its aim the reestablishment of a gen- 
eral peace which shall not tend toward dominion over other 
nations, the seizure of their national possessions, or violent 
usurpation of their territories—a peace without [forcible] an- 
nexation or [punitive] indemnities and based on the right of 
nations to decide their own affairs.’ ” 5 


“The United States Congress on July 30, 1917, was asked by 
the American Union Against Militarism to act on the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“*Whereas the democratic government of Russia has declared 
in favor of an early general peace on a basis of no forcible 
annexations and no punitive indemnities; and 

“t Whereas the German Reichstag on July 19, by a vote of 
214 to 116 declared in favor of a peace without forced 
acquisitions of territory and without political, economic, 
and financial violations; and 

“t Whereas the Congress of the United States has made no 
declaration of the terms on which this country would be 
willing to enter into peace negotiations: Therefore be it 


“* Resolved, That the Congress of the United States hereby 
declares its sympathy with democratic Russia’s attitude toward 
the war and its willingness to enter into peace negotiations 
with the Russian formula as a basis, recognizing, however, that 
independent Belgium will be entitled to special restitution from 
Germany owing to the circumstances under which she was 
forced into the war, and recommending that the disposition 
of certain much-disputed borderlands should be determined by 
plebiscite under the supervision of an impartial international 
commission on the principle of the right of the population to 
control its own destiny. 

That the Congress of the United States welcomes the 
German Reichstag peace resolution as an attempt on the part 
of the German people to express their desire for a peace of 
reconciliation without annexation and without indemnity. ; 

That the Congress of the United States calls upon the Par- 
liaments of England, France, Italy, and our other allies which, 
since the entrance into the war of the two great Republics, 
Russia and America, have given no indication of the terms on 
which they would make peace, to adopt resolutions expressing 
their willingness to enter into peace negotiations with the Rus- 
sian formula as a basis.“ = 


“AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT TO SEND 1 MILITIA INTO A FOREIGN COUNTRY. 
“The Constitution, which enumerates the exclusive purposes for 
which the militia may be called into the service of the United States, 
affords no warrant for the use of the militia by the General Govern- 
ment, except to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute the 
laws of the Union, and hence the President has no authority to call 
forth the Organized Militia of the States and send it into a foreign 
country with the Regular Army as a part of an army of occupation. 
“ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
“February 17, 1912. 
Sm: I have the honor to respond to your note of the 8th 
instant, in which you ask my opinion upon the following ques- 
tion: i 
“* Whether or not, under existing laws, the President has au- 


thority to call forth the Organized Militia of the States and send 


it into a foreign country with the Regular Army as a part of an 
army of occupation, especially should the United States inter- 
vene in the affairs of such country under conditions short of 
actual warfare?’ ; 

From very early times, in both England and this country, th 
militia has always been considered and treated as a military 
body quite distinct and different from the Regular or Standing 
Army, governed by different laws and rules, and equally differ- 
ent as to the time, place, or occasion of its service. One of the 
most notable points of difference is this: While the latter was 
in the continued service of the Government and might be called 
into active service at all times and in all places where armed 
force is required for any purpose, the militia could be called into 
the actual service of the Government only in the few special 
eases provided for by law. Their service has always been con- 
sidered as of a rather domestic character, for the protection 
and defense of their own country and the enforcement of its 
laws. 

“This has-always been the English doctrine, and in some 
instances acts of Parliament have expressly forbidden the use 
of the milftia outside of the Kingdom. 

Our ancestors, who framed and adopted our Constitution 
and early laws, got their ideas of a militia, its nature, and 
purposes from this, and must be taken to have intended sub- 
stantially the same military body, with the same limitations 
of the occasion and nature of their service. If they had in- 
tended to enlarge this they would have said so, just as they 
have when they intended to further limit or restrict the occa- 
sion or nature of their service. 

“When the Constitution gives to Congress the power ‘to 
raise and support armies, and to provide ‘for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions,’ and makes the President ‘the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
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States, and the militia of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States,” it is speaking of two differ- 
ent bodies—the one the Regular Army, in the continuous 
service of the Government, and liable to be ealled into active 
service at any time, or in any place where armed force is re- 
quired; and the other a bedy for domestic service, and liable 
to be called into the service of the Government only upon the 
particular oceasions named in the Constitution. And acts of 
Congress relating to the Army and the militia must have the 
same construction, 

“Tt is certain that it is only upon one or more of these three 
eccasions—when it is necessary to suppress insurrections, repel 
invasion, or to execute the laws of the United States—that even 
Congress. ean call this militia into the service of the United 
States, or authorize it to be done. 

“As ‘insurrection’ is neeessarily internal and domestic, 
within the territorial limits of the Nation, this portion of the 
sentence can afford no warrant for sending the militia to sup- 
press it elsewhere. And even if an insurrection of our own 
citizens were set on foot and threateningly maintained in a 
foreign jurisdiction and upon our border, to send an armed 


force there to suppress it would be an act of war which the Presi-. 


dent can not rightfully do. 

“The term ‘to repel invasion’ may be, in some respects, more 
elastic in its. meaning. Thus, if the militia were called into 
the service of the General Government to repel an invasion, it 
would not be necessary to discontinue their use at the boundary 
line, but they might (within certain limits, at least) pursue 
and capture the invading force, even beyond that line, and 
just as the Regular Army might be used for that purpose. This 
may well be held to be within the meaning of the term ‘to 
repel invasion.’ 

“Then, too, if an armed force were assembled upon our 
border, so near and under circumstances, which plainly indi- 
catel hostility and an intended invasion, this Government 
might attack and capture or defeat such forces, using either 
the Regular Army or the militia for that purpose. This, also, 
would be but one of the ways of repelling an invasion. 

“But this is quite different from and affords no warrant for 
sending the militia into a foreign country in time of peace and 
when no invasion is made or threatened, 

“The only remaining occasion for calling out the militia is 
t to execute the laws of the Union.’ But this certainly means to 
execute such laws where, and only where, they are in force 
and can be executed or enforced. The Constitution or laws 
of the United States have no extra territorial foree and can 
not be compulsorily executed beyond or outside of the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, 

“Tt is true that treaties made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion are, equally with acts of Gongress, the supreme law of 
the land; but their observance, outside of our own jurisdiction, 
ean not be enforced in the same way, The observance and 
performance, outside of our own jurisdiction, of treaty stipu- 
lations and obligations are left much to the honor, good faith, 
and comity of the other contracting party, reenforced at times 
by a regard for the consequences of a breach. We ean not 
send either the Regular Army or the Militia into a foreign 
country to execute such treaties or our laws. Such an invasion 
of a foreign country would be an act of war. 

„Outside of our own limits the laws of the Union’ are not 
executed by armed force, either regular or militia. 

“The Constitution had already given to Congress the unlim- 
ited power to declare war at any time and for whatever cause 
it chose. It did not, in this provision, attempt the useless 
thing of giving to Congress an additional power to declare war 
or to afford an additional ground for doing so. 

“What is certainly meant by this provision is that Congress 
shall have power to call out the militia in aid of the civil 
power for the peaceful execution of the laws of the Union 
wherever such laws are in force and may be compulsorily exe- 
cuted, much as if a sheriff may call upon the posse comitatus 
to peacefully disperse a riot or execute the laws. 

“Under our Constitution, as it has been uniformly construed 
from the first, the military is subordinate and subservient to 
the civil power, and it can be called upon to execute the laws 
of the Union only in aid of the civil power and where the civil 
power has jurisdiction of such enforcement. Even the Regular 
Army can be thus called upon only on such occasions; and, 
certainly, the militia can not be thus called upon at any otber. 

“Then, as the civil power is without force in a foreign coun- 
try, and as even the Regular Army can not be sent into another 
country to there execute the laws of the Union, it follows 
that the Constitution confers no power to send the militia into 
a foreign country for the purpose stated in the question here 
considered, On the contrary, by its specific enumeration of the 
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only occasions for calling out the militia, it clearly forbids 


“In all this I am not unmindful that nations sometimes do 
make hostile demonstrations and use armed force to compel the 5 
observance by another nation of its treaty obligations, and 
sometimes send armed forces into dnother country to protect 
the lives and rights of its own citizens there. 

I shall briefly notice these in their application to our own 
country, its Constitution and laws. It will be observed, and as 
controlling and conclusive of the present question, that in case 
of a hostile demonstration against or a forcible attack upon 
another nation to enforce its treaty obligations, or to punish 
their infraction, there is. no question involved of executing the 
Taws of the invading nation, for such laws have no force or 
existence there. While the Constitution makes itself and the 
laws and treaties, in pursuance thereof, the supreme law of 
the land, it is only in our own land where such laws are su- 
preme or of any force. As to the other contracting party, a 
treaty is a mere compact, depending for its observance upon 
the good faith, comity, or other moral considerations. The 
Constitution can not make itself or the treaties or laws made 
under it the supreme law of any other nation or give to either 
any force or existence beyond our own borders. So that 
when an armed force is used to compel the observance of treaty 
obligations. or to punish or obtain compensation for thelr vio- 
‘lation, there is no question of exeeuting any law of the Unlon, 
for there is no such law there. It is but the forcible com- 
pelling of the observance of an agreement or compensation for 
its breach. The provision referred to does not warrant the use 
of the militia for this purpose. 

Just so it is when in troublous times an army of occupa- 
tion, large or small, is sent into a foreign country to protect. 
the lives and the rights of our own citizens. Here, too, no 
law of the Union is being executed by such invasion, for no 
law of the Union exists or can be enforced there. 

“While it is the duty of every nation to afford proper pro- 
tection to foreigners who are lawfully within its borders, yet 
this is not because of any law of the nation of which such for- 
eigners are subjects, for no such laws exist or have any force 
there. No one can say, In such a ease, that we are executing 
or enforcing any law of the Union. We are but aiding or com- 
pelling the foreign government to execute its own laws and to 
perform its own duty. As no law of the Union is being exe- 
cuted by such inyasion, the militia can not be called out under 
this provision to take part in it. As no law of the Union can 
exist or be in force in any foreign country, the militia can not 
be called out to enforce any such law there. 

“The plain and certain meaning and effect of this constitu- 
tional provision is te confer upon Congress the pawer to call out 
the militia ‘to execute the laws of the Union’ within our own 
borders where, and where only, they exist, have any force, or can 
be executed by anyone. This confers no power to send the militia 
into a foreign country to execute our laws which have no exist- 
ence or force there and can not be there executed. 

“Tf authority is needed for the conclusion here reached, the 
following may suffice : 

2 75 Ordronaux, Constitutional Legislation, page 501, it is 
said: 

„The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive 
purposes for which the militia may be called into the service of 
the United States. These purposes are: First, to execute the 
laws of the Union; second, to suppress insurrection; and third, 
to repel invasions, 

These three occasions representing necessities of a strictly 
demestic character, plainly indicate that the services required of 
the militia can be rendered only upon the soil of the United 
States or of its Territories. * In the history of this pro- 
vision of the Constitution, there is nothing indicating that it 
was even contemplated that such troops should be employed for 
purposes of offensive warfare outside the limits of the United 
States. And it is but just to infer that the enumeration of the 
specifie occasions on which alone the militia can be called into 
the service of the General Government was intended as a dis- 
tinet limitation upon their employment. 

Being the ministers of the law to enforce its commands, they 
can only be summoned by the law-making power to act within 
the extent of its jurisdiction and in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution. They can not, consequently, be used to invade 
the territory of a neighboring country or to enforce any public 
rights abroad. + 

„The militit of the States, restricted to domestic purposes 
alone, are to be distinguished therefore from the Army proper 
of the United States, which, whether in the form of regular 
troops or volunteers, may be used to invade a foreign country 
as well as to repel the attack of foreign enemies.“ 
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“And in Von Holtz, Constitutional Law, page 170, it is said, 
‘the militia can not be taken out of the country.“ 

“In Kneedler v. Lane (45 Pa. St., 238, 276) Judge Strong, 
speaking for the court, said: 

„Apart from the obligations assumed by treaty, it was well 
known that there are many cases where the rights of a nation 
and of its citizens can not be protected or vindicated within its 
own boundaries. But the power conferred upon Congress over 
the militia is insufficient to enable the fulfillment of the demands 
of such treaties or to protect the rights of the Government or its 
citizens in those cases in which protection must be sought be- 
yond the territorial limits of the country.’ 

“And see Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat., 1) and Martin v. Mott 
(12 Wheat., 19,27). . 

“Tt is true that the act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the 
act of March 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 400) provides: 

„That whenever the President calls forth the Organized 
Militia of any State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia to 
be employed in the service of the United States he may specify 
in his call the period for which such service is required, and the 
militia so called shall continue to serve during the term so 
specified either within or without the territory of the United 
States, unless sooner relieved by order of the President.’ 

“ But this must be read in view of the constitutional power of 
Congress to call forth the militia only to suppress insurrection, 
repel invasions, or to execute the laws of the Union. Congress 
can not, by its own enactment, enlarge the power conferred 
upon it by the Constitution ; and if this provision were construed 
to authorize Congress to use the Organized Militia for any other 
than the three purposes specified it would be unconstitutional. 
This provision applies only to cases where, under the Constitu- 
tion, said militia may be used outside of our own borders, and 
was doubtless inserted as a matter of precaution and to prevent 
the possible recurrence of what took place in our last war with 
Great Britain, when portions of the militia refused to obey 
orders to cross the Canadian frontier. 

“J think that the constitutional provision here considered not 
only aifords no warrant for the use of the militia by the General 
Government, except to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or 
to execute the laws of the Union, but, by its careful enumeration 
of the three occasions or purposes for which the militia may be 
used, it forbids such use for any other purpose; Sag FORE aN 
tion is answered in the negative. 


“Respectfully, 
“ Grosce W. WickrrsHax.” 
EXCLUSION OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a com- 
munication from the Postmaster General relative to the exclu- 
sison of certain publications from the mails. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, It is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1917. 
Hon. Josx H. BANKHEAD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: On August 17, 1917, Senator Haxpwick 
introduced Senate resolution 119, which appears on page 6109 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, and is as follows: ; 

“Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
requested and directed, if not incompatible with the publie inter- 
est, to furnish to the Senate the following information: 

“First. Whether or not. since the passage of the so-called 
espionage law, any newspapers, magazines, or other publications 
have been excluded from the mails or denied second-class mail- 
matter privileges under the provisions of said act, or otherwise. 

“Second. If so, the names and post offices of entry of such 
publications, 

“Third. The particular provisions of the law which the de- 
partment claims to have been violated by such publications. 

“Fourth, In what matter, specifically and particularly, the 
department claims such law has been violated by such publica- 
tions, and by each of them.” 

I inclose for your consideration in connection with this resolu- 
tion a copy of the adverse report of the House Committee on the 
Post Office and Post-Roads, under date of July 23, 1917, House 
resolution 115. introduced by Mr. Loxndox. The London resolu- 
ae is essentially the same as the Hardwick resolution, and is as 

‘ollows : 

“Resolved, That the Postmaster General furnish the House 
with the following information: 

“ Has any print, newspaper, circular, periodical, or other pub- 
lication been denied the privileges of the mails in the enforce- 


ment of the espionage law (Public act No. 24, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage. and better to enforce the criminal 
laws of the United States, and for other purposes’)? 

“ If any print. circular, book, publication, periodical, or news- 
paper has been or have been so denied the privileges of the mails, 
the name or names of such print, circular, book, publication, 
periodical, or newspaper, and the date or dates when the privi- 
leges of the mall were denied to such publications. 

“ Has any reason been assigned to the publisher or publishers, 
writer or writers of any of the said publications at the time the 
privileges of the mails were denied, and if any such reason has 
VVVVVVTVVVTCTGGGGGGGGGGGGGGG——W—— OP. Se) 

“ Has any instruction or have any instructions been issued by 
the Postmaster General or the Post Office Department to local 
postmasters relative to the enforcement of the espionage law? 
What are these instructions, if any such have been issued? 

{“ The correspondence between the Post Office Department and 
other departments of the Government relative to the enforcement 
of the espionage law, the disclosure of which correspondence is 
not incompatible with the public interest.“) 

Attached to the committee report on the London resolution will 
be found my letter to the chairman of the committee with refer- 
ence thereto, as follows: 

“Referring to House resolution No. 115, introduced by Mr. 
Lonvon on the 10th instant and now before your committee and 
with regard to which you ask my views, I have to advise you 
a I feel this resolution should be reported adversely to the 

ouse. 

“The act approved June 15. 1917 (espionage law), made cer- 
tain matter nonmailable. The Post Office Department is pro- 
ceeding to enforce this law. Certain newspapers and periodicals 
as well as circular matter have been declared by this department 
to be nonmailable under this act, and the department is con- 
sidering various other similar matter upon which action is being 
taken. 


It appears that the second paragraph of the resolution, call- 
ing for a list of publications and other matter which have up to 
this time been declared nonmailable, must be read and considered 
in cennection with the third paragraph, which reads as follows: 

Has any reason been assigned to the publisher or publishers, 
writer or writers, of any of the said publications at the time the 
privileges of the mails were denied, and if any such reason has 
been assigned information as to the reason or reasons so as- 
signed?’ 

“With respect to the third paragraph, I have to advise you 
that the postmasters at the places of publication of newspapers 
and periodicals, and the postmasters who submit other notie 
mailable matter, are advised (where the matter is found to 
come within the prehibited classes under the law) that it is 
nonmailable under the act of June 15, 1917 (espionage law). 
Postmasters are being instructed to notify each publisher 
promptly when his publication is held at the post office pending 
a ruling from the department as to its mailability. These cases 
were disposed of as quickly as possible here. Postmasters sub- 
mitting such publications are advised by telegraph of the 
action of the department and the publishers promptly notified by 
them of the result. 

In view of certain information in the possession of the Goy- 
ernment and investigations now being conducted with respect 
to some publications which have been declared nonmailable, as 
well as others now under consideration, I deem it incompatible 
with the public interest to disclose any further matter called 
for in the second and third paragraphs of the resolution. 

“T also deem it incompatible with the public interest to dis- 
close at this time the instructions issued by this department to 
or any correspondence with local postmasters with respect to 
matters growing out of the enforcement of this law or the cor- 
respondence the Post Office Department and other de- 
partments of the Government relative to the matter, as called 
for in the fourth and fifth paragraphs of the resolution. 

“TI will state generally with respect to the action of the de- 
partment that no newspaper or periodical has been denied the 
privilege of the mails as such. Particular issues of certain 
publications have been found to contain matter which would 
interfere with the operation or success of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or to promote the success of its 

or cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal 
of duty in the military or naval forces of the United States, or 
obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United States, 
or matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible 
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resistance to some law of the United States, and therefore non- 
mailable under the act in question. Publishers have been so 
advised whenever they have asked the department for the rea- 
sons for declaring their publications nonmailable. 

In the administration of this law nothing has been done by 
this department to suppress free criticism, right or wrong, of 
the Government, nor has the department attempted in any way 
to interfere with the legitimate expression of views which do not 
‘coincide with those of the Government in the matter of the war 
with Germany or any other matter. 

“Any publisher who may question the validity of the rulings 
of the Post Office Department has the courts open to him for a 
review of any action which may have been taken under the 
law. A publication called The Masses has already filed a bill 
in the Federal court for the southern district of New York ask- 
ing an injunction to restrain the execution of an order of the 
department to the postmaster at New York City to treat its 
August issue as nonmailable. 

“Attached will be found a copy of the very recent remarks of 
Judge Rose in the Federal court at Baltimore, which will doubt- 
less be of interest to your committee, although made in a crimi- 
nal case where the matter in question did not pass through the 
mails.” 

With regard to the exclusion from the mails of the particular 
publication mentioned by Senator HAnpwick in his remarks at 
the time the Senate resolution was introduced by him, I beg to 
state that this matter is now pending in the courts of the 
United States, and there is inclosed for your information a copy 
of the opinion of Judge Hough, of the circuit court of appeals, 
rendered in passing upon a motion to stay the execution of the 
order of Judge Hand, referred to by Senator Harpwick in the 
case of The Masses Publishing Co. Your attention is also 
requested to the charge to the jury by Judge Rose, which is at- 
tached to the committee report upon the London resolution. 

My letter to Hon. Jonn A. Moon, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, with respect to 
House resolution 115, above quoted, is applicable in its entirety 
to Senate resolution 119, and I wish to reiterate what is there 
said with reference to the advisability of making these matters 
public at this time in view of existing conditions throughout the 
country, which are now worse than they were at the time that 
letter was written. 

Referring specifically to the statements of Senator Harp- 
WICK, at pages 6109 and 6110 of the Recorp for August 17, I wish 
to state that the article in The Masses assailing the President 
was not the basis for declaring the August issue of that publica- 
tion nonmailable or the subsequent revocation of the second- 
class mail privilege of The Masses. The Senator has evidently 
accepted as true one of the false and misleading statements 
published for the purpose of creating a sentiment against the 
execution of this law. 

Senator Harpwick is equally in error, into which he has per- 
mitted himself to be led in the same way, when he says that 
the Post Office Department, after Seats an issue of this 
publication as nonmailable— 

„ „ + Turned to another 3 of the law and said 
to the publisher, Well, you can not continue to use the mails 
because you have not been going regularly through the mails 
at the time you were prevented from doing so by our order.’ ” 

In order for any publication to have the second-class privilege 
it must, among other things, be issued regularly at stated inter- 
yals, and in order to be permitted to the mails under any classi- 
fication it must be mailable under the law. 

All of the publications, including The Masses, which have had 
the second-class privilege withdrawn on account of violations 
of the espionage act, have lost that classification primarily for 
the reason that they were publishing matter which made their 
issues nonmailable under any classification, and hence are 
not newspapers or other periodical publications within the 
meaning of the law governing second-class mail matter. 

For many years this department has held publications not 
to be “ regularly issued ” in contemplation of law when any issue 
has contained nonmailable matter; and when the second-class 
privilege has been withdrawn under such circumstances the 
formal notice of withdrawal has contained the statement that 
the second-class privilege had been revoked on both of the 
grounds stated. 

As a matter of fact, in the case of The Masses and other 
publications covered by the Hardwick resolution, following 
the usual practice of the department, not only have the par- 
ticular issues which have been declared to be nonmailable, but 
yarious other issues of the publications have been taken into 
consideration in determining their right to the second-class 
privilege, so that the final action was necessarily based prin- 


cipally on other and very much broader grounds than a break 
in the continuity of the publication. 

On the 15th instant there was filed in the Federal court for 
the southern district of Georgia a suit similar to that of The 
Masses Publishing Co. against the postmaster at Thomson, 
Ga., by Thomas E. Watson, publisher of the Jeffersonian, of 
that place. Several issues of that publication had been declared 
nonmailable in June and July last, and after notice and due 
hearing by this department this publisher was notified on the 
1ith instant that the second-class mail privilege had been with- 
drawn by me. The hearing before the Federal court in this 
case will be concluded next Saturday, August 24. 

The final decisions of the courts in these cases and others 
likely to follow at an early date, as well as decisions in certain 
criminal cases, will in a short time clearly define the legal 
situation. 

From matter received at this department from various sec- 
tions of the country, I find that there is an organized propa- 
ganda to discredit and handicap in every way the Government 
in the prosecution of this war, with the clear and unmistakable 
purpose of defeating the objects for which the Government is 
spending billions of dollars and will probably be called upon 
to sacrifice thousands of lives. The publications forming a part 
of this propaganda in many cases so guard their utterances as 
the editors think will keep them out of prison. They are never- 
theless united in publishing the same class of matter, whether 
it be true or half true or wholly false, and are daily accom- 
plishing results clearly in violation of the act of June 15, 1917 
(espionage law). Prominent among these publications stand 
The Masses and the Jeffersonian. Their respective editors 
are leaders in the movement. Their writings and speeches are 
quoted with approval by the press of this character throughout 
the country, as well as in circular matter emanating from the 
same sources. 

In my opinion, any such course as that contemplated by the 
Hardwick resolution is much against the public interest and 
public welfare at this time. I deem it incompatible with the 
public interest to disclose the information called for by he 
resolution and trust that it will be reported adversely by the 
committee, as was done with a similar resolution introduced 
by Mr. Lonpon in the House. 

Publications of this class have from week to week contended 
that the so-called draft act recently passed by Congress is un- 
constitutional, and under the pretense of legitimate argument 
have actually discouraged enlistments, obstructed the execution 
of the draft act, and prevented subscriptions to the bonds 
issued to raise money to carry on the war. 

In this connection I inclose for your information a copy of 
the opinion rendered by Judge Spear, of the Federal court for 
the southern district of Georgia, in the cases of Albert Jones 
and John Storey, in which the constitutionality of the draft 
act is sustained. I also inclose a copy of the order revoking 
the second-class mail privilege of The Masses, which gives the 
reason for the action taken by the department in that case, 

Very truly, yours, 
A. S. Burreson, 
: Postmaster General. 

(Inclosure.) 

— 
[House Report No. 109, 65th Cong., Ist sess.] 

MATTER ALLEGED TO BE UNMAILABLE UNDER THE Esptonace Law. 

Mr. Moon, of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to which committee resolution No. 115 was referred, re- 
ports the resolution by order of the committee back to the 
House with the recommendation that the resolution be not 
agreed to and that the same lie on the table, together with the 
letter of the Postmaster General attached as an exhibit thereto 
and made a part of this report. 

The Postmaster General, in reply to the request for informa- 
tion on the resolution, has given all of the information which 
he deems compatible with the public interest. Congress has 
ne right to exact more from another coordinate branch of the 
Government. 

In view of the treasonable utterances of many newspapers 
and others seeking to embarrass the Government in the enforce- 
ment of the war measures, it can be readily seen that it would 
be unwise for the department to enter into a full discussion of 
all of its plans and conduct to suppress opposition to the en- 
forcement of law. Since the courts of the country are open to 
the speedy redress of any injustice that may possibly occur by 
action on the part of the postal authorities, it is clear that all 
persons who are aggrieved should be remitted to their remedy 
in the courts, 
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OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1917. 
Hon. Joun A. Moon, 


Chairman of Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, House of Representatives. 


Mx Dear Mr. Moon: Referring to House resolution No. 115, 
introduced by Mr. Lonpon on the 10th instant and now before 
your committee, and with regard to which you ask my views, 
I have to advise you that I feel this resolution should be re- 
perted adversely to the House. 

The act approved June 15, 1917 (espionage law), made certain 
matter nonmailable. The Post Office Department is proceed- 
ing to enforce this law. Certain newspapers and periodicals 
as well as circular matter have been declared by this depart- 
ment to be nonmailable under this act, and the department is 
considering various other similar matter upon which action is 
being taken. 

It appears that the second paragraph of the resolution, call- 
ing for a list of publications and other matter which have up 
to this time been declared nonmailable, must be read and con- 
sidered in connection with the third paragraph, which reads as 
follows: 

“ Has any reason been assigned to the publisher or publishers, 
writer or writers, of any of the said publications at the time 
the privileges of mails were denied, and if any such reason has 
been assigned information as to the reason or reasons so as- 
signed“ 

With respect to the third paragraph, I have to advise you 
that the postmasters at the places of publication of newspapers 
and periodicals, and the pestmasters who submit other non- 
muailable matter, are advised (where the matter is found to 
come within the prohibited classes under the law) that it is 
nonmaflable under the act of June 15, 1917 (espionage law). 
Postmasters are being Instructed to notify each publisher 
promptly when his publication is held at the post office pending 
a ruling from the department as to its mailability. These cases 
were disposed of as quickly as possible here. Postmasters 
submitting such publications are advised by telegraph of the 
action of the department and the publishers promptly notified 
by them of the result, 

In view of certain information in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment and investigations now being conducted with respect 
to some publications which have veen declared nonmailable, as 
well as others now under consideration, I deem it incompatible 
with the publie interest to disclose any further matter called 
for in the second and third paragraphs of the resolution. 

I also deem it incompatible with the public interest to dis- 
close at this time the Instructions issued by this department to 
or any correspondence with local postmasters with to 
matters growing out of the enforcement of this law or the cor- 
respondence between the Post Office Department and other de- 
partments of the Government relative to the matter, as called 
for in the fourth and ifth paragraphs of the resolution. 

I will state generally with respect to the action of the depart- 
ment that no newspaper or periodical has been denied the 
privilege of the mails as such. Particular issues of certain 
publications have been found to contain matter which would 
interfere with the operation or success of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or to promote the success of its 
enemies, or cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal 
of duty in the military or naval forces of the United States, or 
obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States, or matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, 
or forcible resistance to some law of the United States, and 
therefore nonmailable under the act in question. Publishers 
have heen so advised whenever they have asked the department 
for the reesons for declaring their publications nonmailable. 

In the administration of this law nothing has been done by 
this department to suppress free criticism, right or wrong, of 
the Government, nor has the department attempted in any way 
to interfere with the legitimate expression of views which do 
not coincide with those of the Government in the matter of the 
war with Germany or any other matter. 

Any publisher who may question the validity of the rulings 
of the Post Office Department has the courts open to him for a 
review of any action which may have been taken under the law. 
A publication called The Masses has already filed a bill in the 
Federal court for the southern district of New York, asking an 
injunction to restrain the execution of an order of the depart- 
ment to the postmaster at New York City to treat its August 
issue as nonmailable. 

Attached will be found a copy of the very recent remarks of 
Judge Rose, in the Federal court at Baltimore, which will doubt- 


less be of interest to your committee, although made in a criminal 
case where the matter in question did not pass. through the 
Very truly, yours, A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 
Exuisir B. 
{By Judge Rose.] 


{In the United States District Court for the District of Maryland. 
eg 11, 1917. The United States of America v. Romanus E. Baker 
Jacob M. Wilhide.] 


REMARKS OF THE COURT IN RULING UPON ADMISSIBILITY OF TESTIMONY. 


‘The Court. I might as well make perfectly clear what I under- 
stand to be the issue in the case. 

Every man has a perfect right to any opinion he may see fit 
to form about any proposed law or about any law that is on the 
statute bobks. Any man may do anything, in itself legal, to 
secure the repeal of any law in force. To that end he may 
make any argument that commends itself to his reason and judg- 
ment against the policy of any particular law, whether it be the 
law for a selective draft or any other. And he is not answer- 
able for the wisdom of his arguments. He could not very well 
be put on trial even for the good faith of some of them. I am 
afraid, if he could be, most of the political orators in every cam- 
paign would be liable for much they say about the other party. 
We all of us say more against our political opponents than we 
really believe. But there is one limit: As long as the law is 
the law, it is the duty of every man to obey it, and he may not, 
under color or pretense of arguing against the wisdom of the 
law, or of advocating its repeal, do anything with intent to 
procure its violation. Now, I have not seen these circulars that 
were distributed by the defendants; they may be wise or unwise, 
temperate or intemperate. I do not know a thing about them. 

But the one thing the jury is to inquire into is not as to the 
wisdom or the lack of wisdom of ‘any statements in those circu- 
lars, or their truthfulness or their fairness. That is not the 
question. The one sole question in the case is whether these men, 
in anything they did, intended to persuade men not to register 
under the draft, or, after they were registered, to persunde them 
not to obey the order to come to the colors. That is the one 
question. So the real inquiry here is, Can the Government show, 
always beyond a reasonable doubt, that these men were trying 
to persuade people to disobey the law? Whether they ap- 
proached candidates for enlistment or persons within the age 
for enlistment and made any statements to such persons which 
might naturally make such persons reluctant to obey the law, is 
one of the facts to be taken into consideration by the jury; but 
the jury can not convict unless they are satisfied, of course, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that these men were then engaged in 
doing something which they purposed and intended should pre- 
vent men within the military age from obeying the law. If the 
jury is satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt, then the case is 
made out. If they have any doubt about the purpose of these 
men, they must acquit them, however mistaken the jury may 
happen to think they were about the policy of the law, however 
unfair or extravagant the jury may think their arguments 
against it were. 

(At the conclusion of the Government's case :) x 

The Covrr. I do not think there is anything to go to the jury 
in this case. 

You may have your own opinions about that circular; I have 
very strong individual opinions about it, and as to the wisdom 
and fairness of what is said there; but so far as I can see, it is 
principally a circular intended to induce people to subscribe to 
Socialist newspapers and to get recruits for the Socialist Party. 
I do not think that we ought to attempt to prosecute people for 
that kind of thing. It may be very unwise in its effect, and it 
may be unpatriotic at that particular time and place, but it 
would be going very far indeed, further, I think, than any law 
that I know of would justify, to hold that there has been made 
out any case here even tending to show that there was an attempt 
to persuade men not to obey the law. 

There is a yery lurid description of the horrors of war in that 
circular, some of it well written, some of it not so well written. 
But, after all, there is no difference of opinion that war is a 
terrible catastrophe and involves many terrible things. The 
circular develops some sort of a theory, not very clearly argued 
out, that if everybody had voted the Socialist ticket there would 
have been no war. The circular ends up with an appeal te sub- 
scribe to the Socialist paper for 50 cents a year, or 25 cents fer 
every six months. 

Mr. LaTANR. The side of it that appealed to the Government 
was this, your honor: Of course, we are perfectly satisfied with 
your honor’s determination of the matter, but just in explana- 
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tion, it starts out with the words “ Conscription is upon us, and 
the draft law is a fact.” 

The Cotrt. That I understand to be a fair and reasonable 
deduction that from their point of view it all could be avoided 
if the people earlier had taken this Socialist paper and had 
voted the Socialist ticket. 

Mr. Larane. The point that occurred to the Government is 
this: These people are too clever to directly, in print, attack 
the draft law, so under guise of advocating the principles of the 
Socialist Party, they give the whole draft proposition a very 
raw deal. 

The Court. That is possible, but you must prove the intent 
beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. Latane. All we want is to get some judicial determination 
of the matter. j 

The Court. Thé judicial determination of the matter is that 
in whatever form they put what they say or do, whether that of 
advocating the principles of any political party—Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibitionist, Socialist—or under any other guise 
whatsoever, it is an offense to do anything with the intent of 
bringing about a violation of the law, but the commission of that 
offense must be proved, the intent must be established by evidence 
which will justify a jury in holding that it was made out beyond 
a reasonable doubt. and in this case there is no such evidence. 

Gentlemen of the jury, you-have the instructions of the court 
to return a verdict of not guilty. 


True copy. 
Test. 
[sEeat.] ARTHUR L. Spamer, Clerk, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
= Washington, D. C., August 15, 1917. 
POSTMASTER, e 


New York, N. Y.: 

Upon the issuance of a citation to the publisher of The 
Masses to show cause why the authorization of admission of 
that publication to the second class of mail matter should not 
be revoked, and upon receipt and consideration of the written 
response thereto, and after a hearing accorded the publisher's 
attorney on August 14, 1917, the department, upon consideration 
of all the facts before it, hereby determines, and you will so 
inform the publisher, that The Masses is not entitled to trans- 
mission in the mails at the second-class rates of postage, be- 
cause it appears from the evidence in possession of the depart- 
ment that the publication is not a“ newspaper or other periodi- 
cal publication“ within the meaning of the law governing mail- 
abel matter of the second class, and, furthermore, is not regu- 
larly issued at stated intervals as a newspaper or other periodi- 
cal publication within the meaning of the law, it being in con- 
flict with the provisions of the law embodied in section 4813, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

Therefore, the authorization heretofore issued for the accept- 
ance of The Masses for mailing at the second-class rates of 
postage is hereby revoked, and you are requested to enter that 
fact upon the records of your post office. 

S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


[United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. Masses Pub- 
„ lishing Co. v. Thomas G. Patten, postmaster, etc.] 

Motion to stay injunction pendente lite, granted by order en- 
tered in southern district of New York and appealed from by 
defendant. 

' E. B. Barnes, assistant United States attorney, for motion. 

G. E. Roe, for piaintiff, opposed. 

Hough, C., as judge: 

This motion will be considered under the following heads: 

I. The practice under the statute. 1 

II. The present condition of this litigation as to its objet ‘and 
subject matter. 1 

III. The fact findings of the district court and the @nclusions 
there drawn therefrom. 

IV. The law as suggested to me by those facts. 

V. The propriety of this motion under the circumstances thus 
developed in respect of 

(1) The rights of parties. 

(2) The public interests. í s 


After considerable experience in appellate practice, and such 
recent inquiry as I have been able to make, no other instance 
(under No, 129, Judicial Code) of application to a judge of the 
appellate court to stay on appealed order of this nature is known 
to me. 

Such stays, granted by the trial judge, are not uncommon—I 
have myself awarded not a few; they rest on the belief that 
doubtful questions of law or difficult contests of fact (or both) 


E 


are presented by the record, and that the relations of the parties 
or exigencies of business are such that—perhaps by the giving of 
security—no injury will result from letting matters remuin in 
statu quo—except for opinion filed—until decisive action can be 
had in the court of appeals. 

There can be no difference in principle between such an appli- 
cation to the trial judge and a similar one addressed to a member 
of the appellate court. Indeed, I think a somewhat stricter rule 
should justly apply. 

The trial judge may and often does feel that his findings of 
fact, reached with travail of conscience, may not be unassailable 
in the view of others equally capable; yet having done his best 
he expresses no misgivings, though they exist and strongly move 
him to grant the stay. 

But one who did not hear the case fully tried and argued 
has, I think, small right to base action on facts. Except in 
the extremest cases the facts must be assumed as reported 
from the lower court, whether through judge or jury. Any 
other attitude on the part of the judge ad quem would convert 
me paguon into a species of irregular and often indecent new 
trial. 

For these reasons it is held that for present purposes the 
propriety of granting the stay asked rests on a case whose facts 
are literally as found by the district court. And by facts I 
mean not only facts physical—phenomena seen or heard—but 
mental conditions or intents so far as definitely stated. 

II. 

This action relates only to an alleged property right; that is, 
the claim of a New York corporation to have certain second- 
class matter forwarded to destination through the United States 
mail. Equity is resorted to solely to prevent irreparable pe- 
cuniary damage. Defendant justifies under an order of the 
Postmaster General, and the Department of Justice defends— 
but all this does not prevent the suit from being one between 
private parties—in the same sense as that phrase is true of ne- 
tions against collectors of internal revenue for illegal exaction 
of taxes. The action is not against the sovereign—technically, 

What the bill demanded, therefore, was that the mail afore 
said—namely, sundry copies of The Masses—should be sent 
forward, and the district court so ordered on July 26. 

lt now appears that on the day before (decision being 
known) plaintiff requested defendant to give back the with- 
held magazines and not forward them, other arrangements for 
distribution having been made. 

This means that plaintiff no longer desires the only avowed 
object of acticn; the business foundation of the suit has 
dropped out. But it remains true that the obligation to dis- 
tribute this particular issue of The Masses has a most impor- 
tant bearing on any postmaster’s duty to forward future or 
similar publications. Therefore, as long as the prayer of the 
bill is unfulfilled plaintiff has a legally real subject of litiga- 
tion, although it further appears that plaintiff is not now ex- 
posed to any loss not coverable by damages already liquidated 
or ascertainable, 

Defendant’ ggsituation, however, is quite different. The order 
appealed from, if complied with, fulfills the whole object of 
suit. If reversed, no restitution or restoration of status quo 
is possible, and, in my judgment, the appeal becomes a futility, 
presenting to the appellate court nothing but an interesting 
moot point. 

A court may hold a case sub judice until it becomes moot, 
The Supreme Court did so lately in the well-known habeas 
corpus taken out by Hon. H. Snowden Marshall. But could it 
be pretended that the Supreme Court should or would have 
taken cognizance of that appeal if brought on for argument after 
the expiration of the Congress which proceeded against Mr. 
Marshall? I think not, and therefore strongly incline to the 
view that this is the rare instance in which an appeal without 
a stay is not only futile but legally impossible, yet the statute 
gives the absolute right of appeal. 


III. 


The facts found may be imperfectly but sufficiently summar- 
ized thus: Taking certain pictures and articles in this’ maga- 
zine especially objected to by defendant and drawing no in- 
ference from the general tone and previous issues of the peri- 
odical—the books now lying undelivered in the post office and 
the sole subject of this suit—assert that the laws of the United 
States passed for the creation of military forces and the prose- 
cution of war violate “the fundamental rights of any free peo- 
ple”; that conscription especially “is the destruction of youth, 
democracy, and labor and the desolation of the family“; that 
the United States has attempted to “ ensnare” Russia into “a 
continuance of war for purposes prejudicial to true democracy ”; 
that persons (naming them) who have defied and resisted the 
laws having military success as their object and been duly con- 
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victed or otherwise punished for such offenses are worthy of 
“admiration” and “ possible emulation.” 

It is further found that these specified writings and pictures 
“may interfere with the success of the military forces of the 
United States,” because this publication and its kind “ enervate 
public feeling at home (which is their chief purpose) and en- 
courage the success of the enemies of the United States abroad 
(to which they are usually indifferent).” 

But all these statements of plaintiff are not “of fact”; they 
are “ within the range of opinion and of criticism; they are all 
certainly believed to be true by the utterer.” 

Upon these findings, and the assumption that what is unlaw- 
ful under the act of June 15, 1917, is unmailable, is based the 
conclusion of law that the act “forbids anyone from willfully 
causing insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty 

in the military and naval forces of the United States“ and that 
“to arouse discontent and disaffection among the people with 
the prosecution of the war and with the draft tends to promote 
a mutinous and insubordinate temper among the troops.” But 
if one stops short of urging upon others that it is their duty 
or their interest to resist the law, one should not be held to have 
attempted to cause its violation.” 

Therefore. because no writing or picture of those specifically 
objected to by the defendant on the hearing (without any refer- 
ence to the rest of the magazine or its history or environment) 
“directly advocated resistance” to (especially) the conscription 
act, the order appealed from was granted. 

The fofegoing only follows through the findings and conclusion 
on one subdivision of the act; but that is enough for present 


urposes. 
purp IV. 


The Postmaster General has found as a fact (inter alia) that 
The Masses sought to promote a mutinous, disloyal, and in- 
subordinate spirit among troops; I think the d et court did 
not disagree as to that. But it was held that because the plaintiff 
stopped short of urging resistance the law was not violated. 

The questions presented, or some of them, are: (1) Is such 
view of the law correct? (2) Is it so clearly correct that the 
courts should interfere—for it is admitted that the Postmaster 
General held that such indirect incitement to disloyalty, ete., as 
the court found in the magazine, did amount to resisting and 
therefore violating the law? 

This second query must be first answered, for courts do not 
interfere, except in the clearest cases, with the action of one 
of the great executive departments in interpreting law affecting 
that department (Smith v. Hitchcock. 226 U. S., at 58). In my 
opinion, it is very difficult to answer this question in the affirm- 
ative. 

As to the second query, it is at least arguable whether there 
can be any more direct incitement to action than to hold up to 
admiration those who do act. Oratio obilqua has always been 
preferred by rhetoricians to oratio recta ; the beatitudes have for 
some centuries been considered highly hortatory, though they 
do not contain the injunction, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 

At all events, it is a point plainly suitable for the attention 
of the appellate court. 

Behind and beyond these questions of statutory construction, 
and of how far discretionary action (and all injunctions pendente 
lite are discretionary) by the judicial department may interfere 
with executive discretion, lies a fundamental inquiry as to the 
nature of the Postal Service. 

In respect of the mails the United States is certainly not a 
common carrier; it is pursuing a high governmental duty (Sea- 
right v. Stokes, 3 How., at 169; Ct. Re Debs. 158 U. S.. at 583), 
and it is at least arguable whether any constitutional government 
ean be judicially compelled to assist in the dissemination and 
distribution of something which proclaims itself “ revolutionary,” 
which exists not to reform but to destroy the rule of any party 
clique or faction that could give even lip service to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


(1) So far as the parties are concerned, the present and 
actual situation is such that any wrong suffered by plaintiff 
can be wholly redressed by damages, apparently only meas- 
ured by the expense of the different transportation arrange- 
ments now confessedly perfected. 

(2) So far as the public interest is concerned, enough has 
already been said, except to point out that the circuit court of 
appeals for this circuit has not closed its term; it can be con- 
yened at any time on the summons of the senior judge. 

The existing stay will be continued on terms specifically set 
forth in the order filed herewith. 

CHs. M. Hoven, 
United States Circuit Judge. 


Dated August 4, 1917. 


[United 2 EEEE Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. Masses 
2 Tork. Co. v. Thos. G. Patten, postmaster of the city of New 
0 


Upon the return of an order herein requiring plaintiff to 
show eause why any and all action on its part under and pur- 
suant to the interlocutory order or decree herein—now appealed 
from—and entered in the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York on the 26th day of July, 1917, 
should not be stayed until the hearing and decision of said ap- 
peal, argument was duly had on August 2, 1917, and due delibera- 
tion also having been had it is— 

Ordered, That the operation of and all acts or actions under 
said order of July 26, 1917, on the part of the plaintiff be, and 
the same are, hereby stayed until the hearing and determina- 
tion of the appeal taken by defendant from said order, or until 
ea roche order in the premises of this court, or of the under- 

Provided, That within five days of the filing of this order 
defendant execute and file in this court a good and sufficient 
bond with surety to the plaintiff, conditioned to pay said plain- 
tiff on demand all such damages and costs as may in this cause 
and action be awarded to said plaintiff by the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of New York, or 
on appeal by this court, or by both courts or either. The said 
bond shall be in and for the sum of $10,000; i. e., it shall cover 
and protect costs and damages or either or both to the amount 
of $10,000; further 

Ordered, 'That the giving of said bond is a specific condition 
of this stay, and that if said bond be not executed and filed as 
hereinabove required the stay hereinabove granted shall ipso 
facto, terminate and be held for naught. 

If after and within three days of the filing of said bond the 
plaintiff excepts to the form or sufficiency thereof or to both 
form and sufficiency, such exceptions shall be heard by the 
clerk of this court, with right of appeal forthwith from his 
decision to any judge of this court. 

: C. M. Hove. 


United States Circuit Judge. 
Dated August 4, 1917. / 


[In the District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of Georgia. Petitions for habeas corpus. John Story v. H. W. Per- 
kins, deputy United States marshal, and M. G. Whittle, jailer. Al- 
bert Jones v. H. W. Perkins, deputy United States marshal, and 
M. G. Whittle, jailer.] 
L. D. McGregor, Thomas E. Watson, J. ‘Gordon Jones, a 

neys for John Story and Albert Jones. 

“Erle M. Donalson, United States attorney, for defendants, 

“Decided August 20, 1917, at Mount Airy, Ga. 

“Speer, Judge: 

“Albert Jones and John Story, imprisoned in the Richmond 
County jail under commitment for unlawfully failing to register 
for military duty as required by the act of Congress of May 
18,-1917, known popularly as the selective-draft law, have made 
application for writs of habeas corpus. They allege that their 
imprisonment is unlawful. They charge that the enactment, 
made to raise a national army, is violative of the Constitution 
of the United States. It is insisted that the authority exercised 
by the United States under this legislation is yoid because the 
act contravenes the thirteenth amendment. This provides that 
“neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except us punish- 
ment for crime whereof the parties shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction.’ To agree to this contention we must con- 
clude that a soldier is a slave. Nothing could be more abhor- 
rent to the truth, nothing more degrading to that indispensable 
and gallant body of citizens trained in arms, to whose man- 
hood, skill, and courage is, and must be, committed the task of 
maintaining the very existence of the Nation and all that its 
people hold dear. The Grand Army of the Republic, the Con- 
federate Veterans, and Sons of Veterans are not maintained to 
preserve the traditions of slavery. Nations do not pension 
slaves to commemorate their valor. They do not give in charge 
their names to the sweet lyre,’ nor does— 

“Sculpture in her turn 


aus bond in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard and to immortalize the trust. 


“The sole additional ground of- the petition is ihat by the 
common law it was the right of petitioners to ‘remain within 
the realm,’ and that this right should now be held to relieve 
them from military service beyond the borders of the United 
States, The reply is that the common law—that is, the imme- 
morial English law—can not prevail as to the United States or 
its people against the explicit provisions of an act of Con- 
gress. Nor has a court of the United States power to declare 
an act of Congress invalid because it is inimical to the common 
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law. The touchstone for such judicial power is the Constitu- 
tion and nothing else. It remains to be determined whether the 
Constitution has conferred authority on Congress to enact this 
law. Clause 11 of Article I, section 8, of the Constitution em- 
powers Congress ‘to raise and support armies.’ This power 
is plenary. It is not restricted in any manner. Congress may 
summon to its army thus authorized every citizen of the United 
States. Since it may summon all, it may summon any. Said 
the Supreme Court in the case of The United States v. Tarble 
(18 Wallace, 408) : ‘Among the powers assigned to the National 
Government is the power to raise and support armies; * * * 
Its control over the subject is plenary and exclusive. It can 
determine without question from any State authority how the 
army shall be raised, whether by voluntary enlistment or forced 
draft, the age at which the soldiers shall be received, and the 
period for which they shall be taken; the compensation he 
shall be allowed, and the service to which he shall be assigned.’ 

It is urged that by this legislation Congress has taken over 
and in this way conscripted the National Guard. 

“This, it is said, is the State Militia. It is contended under 
clause 14 of the article and, section. above quoted that such 
militia can be used only to execute the laws of the Union to 
suppress insurrection and repel invasion. Since these petition- 
ers are not members of the National Guard, in no event could 
their rights in this way be affected. But the National Army is 
not the militia. An army is a body of men whose business is 
war, Burroughs vs. Peyton, 16 Gratt., Virginia, 475. The militia 
is ‘a body of men composed of citizens occupied temporarily 
in the pursuits of civil life but organized by discipline and drill, 
and called into the field for temporary military service when 
the exigencies of the country require it.“ Idem. 

“As we have seen, Congress in the exercise of the power to 
raise armies may summon to the colors every citizen. It fol- 
lows that the States, even if they so desire, can not defeat this 
power by enlisting such citizens in the State troops or National 
Guard. Was this possible, it would be also possible for the 
States to prevent altogether the raising of armies by Congress. 

There remains to be considered the contention that Congress 
can not employ the National Army to be created by virtue of 
this legislation in foreign lands or beyond the seas, If this is 
true, then indeed is our country impotent. Then must its 
people indeed suffer in their own homes, in their cities and on 
their farms, all the horrors of invasive war. Its military 
leaders must ignore the settled principle of their science, that 
the best defensive is the most vigorous offensive. The keen 
swords of its sons, instead of flashing over the guard of the 
enemy and piercing his vitals, must be held immovable as if 
on an anvil to be shattered by the reiterated blows of his ham- 
mer. Deprived of our aid in the field, successive defeats will 
visit and crush our allies. Their lands conquered, their navies 
taken, we must then in turn, sdlitary and alone, meet on our own 
soil the impact of victorious and barbarous legions whose laws 
do not forbid their service abroad, but which inspire their fierce 
and veteran armies to deeds of conquest in every clime. 

“Was this contention maintainable the misguided men, who 
for their personal ease advance it, might all too late discover 
their fatal error. They would discover it in the flaming home- 
steads, in the devastated fields, in murdered brethren. in out- 
raged wives and daughters, in their lands, their factories, their 
merchandise, their stock, their all, coolly appropriated by the 
eonqueror, as his own; their institutions destroyed; homeless, 
landless, and beggars to spend whatever interval of degraded 
life remains to them in abject slavery to the conqueror. But 
our organic law does not so shackle the gigantic energies of 
the great Republic. After the enumeration of the powers of 
Congress, among them as we have seen, ‘the power to raise 
and support armies,’ in clause 17 of Article I, section 8, it pro- 
vides the power ‘to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States or in any department or officer thereof’ 
Here is the great reservoir of power to save the national 
existence. 

“It is sais. that there is no express power to send armies 
beyond the sea. True, but there is no express power to enact 
the criminal laws of the United States, none to convey the 
publie domain, to build a transcontinental railroad, nor to con- 
struct the Isthmian Canal, nor to create the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, nor to declare the Monroe Doctrine, nor to 
make the Louisiana Purchase, nor to buy Alaska, or to take 
over Porto Rico and the Philippines. This has all been done 
under the great power to promote the general welfare, just as 
the selective Army will be created under the law here assailed, 
‘to provide for the common defense,’ and beyond and above all 
is the inherent power of every nation however organized to 


utilize its every man and its every energy to defcad its liberty 
and to defeat the migration to its soil of mighty. nations of 
ferocious warriors, whose barbarous inhumanity for three 
years has surpassed all others since the death of Atilla, the 
scourge of God. The writs are denied.” 

ARTICLE BY OTTO H. KAHN. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document an article by Otto II. Kuhn on Americans 
of German origin and the war. I believe it will be very helpful 
to the German-Americans of this country, and I believe it will be 
well to have it widely distributed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent that the paper he has sent to the 
desk be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator asked that the matter 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the articie 
will be referred to the Committee on Printing. ; 

DISTRICT ARMORY. 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. GALTINGER) introduced a bin (S. 2814) 
to provide for the erection of an armory in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BITI.. 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Garnen) submitted an amendment 
proposing to transfer the plot of land known as reservation 26, 
in the District of Columbia, to the Commissioners of the District 
for playground purposes, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was ordered 
to be printed and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee an Appropriations. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday. August 22, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, August 23, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Tuorspay, August 23, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1817.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
I. W. W. MENACE. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have received a copy of the 
Helena (Mont.) Independent, a highly reputable aud inde- 
pendent daily newspaper in Montana, of the 19th instant, which 
contains a very comprehensive article about the activities of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in Montana and conditions 
arising therefrom. The owners of the Independent, I am sure, 
are in no wise financiaily interested in any mines or smelters, 
sawmills, lumber camps, or other industrial institutions, and 
therefore I believe the paper is in a position to speak advisedly 
and disinterestedly of those conditions. I ask to have put in 
the Recorp three extracts from that article. 

i The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 

e 

The matter referred to is as follows: - 

Sabotage,“ according to William D. Haywood, head of the 
I. W. W., originally meant to push back, pull out, or break off 
the fangs of capitalism.’ 

“ Whatever it may have meant in the beginning of the so-called 
I. W. W. movement, which aimed its work of destruction at 
capitalism, ‘sabotage’ has come to mean nothing more nor less 
than a threefold conspiracy against organized society. 

“ First, the I. W. W. would push back, pull out, or break off 
the fangs of capitalism,’ as Haywood says, or rather destroy 
all industries which they could not take over and operate for 
their own profit and abolish the wage system. 

Second, the I. W. W. conspire against the various crafts 
unions, well organized and recognized everywhere, in its mad 
determination to be the ‘one big union.” The I. W. W. is the 
actual enemy of organized labor and considers a union man who 
remains loyal to his contract with his employer as big a ‘scab’ 
as the man who belongs to no union at all. And they call hima 
* scissor-bill.” 

Third, the I. W. W. conspire against the Government of the 
United States of America and its people by its ofen efforts to 
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keep the soldiers so busy in the western industrial centers they 
will have no time to fight Germany,’ E 7 i 

“Thus ‘sabotage’ has come to mean a threefold conspiracy 
against organized society—it is the slogan of the enemies of our 
industries, the battle cry of those who would crush organized 
Mbor and force it to come under the sway of the I. W. W. and 
it is the watchword of men who every day commit actual treason 
against the United States and who in any other era would be 
shot as traitors to the country which has given them life and 
liberty.” 

THE I. W. W. PREAMBLE. 
[Adopted at the second convention I. W: W., beld in Chicago, Septem- 
er, s 

The working class and the employing class have noth in common. 
There can be no peace as long as hunger and want are found among 
the millions of working people and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into fewer 
and fewer hands makes the trade-unions unable to cope with the ever- 
growing power of the employing classes. The trade-unions foster a 


state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted inst 
another set of workers in the same 3 helps to defeat 
one another in wage wars. Moreover, the de-unions e employ- 


ing classes to mis.ead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their employers. 

sexe conditions can be changed and the interest of the working 
class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one industry, or in all industries, if necessary, cease 
work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus 
making an 2 to one an mary to all. i 

Iostead of the conservative motto, “A fair day’s wage for a fair day's 
Pa we must inscribe on our banner, “Abolition of the wage sys- 

em.“ : 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organized, not only for 
the every-day struggle with the capitalists but also to carry on produc- 
tion when capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organising indus- 
3 ye are forming the structure of the new soclety within the shell 
0 e old. 


I, W. W. TACTI®S OR METHODS. 


{From The History, Structure, and Methods of the I. W. W., by Vincent 
Bs pena; published by the I. W. W. Publishing Bureau, New Castle, 
a. 


As a revolutionary organization the Industrial Workers of the World 
aim to use any and all tactics that will get the results sought with the 
least expenditure of time and energy. 

The tactics used are determined solely by the 
tion $ make good their use. 
does not concern us. 

No terms made with an employer are final. All peace, so long as the 
wage system lasts, is but an armed truce. At any favorable oppor- 
tunity the struggle for more control of industry Is renewed. 

The Industrial Workers realize that the day of successful long strikes 
is past. Under all orcinary circumstances a strike that is no yis = 
fight one strike than he 


wer of the organiza- 
The question of “right” and “ wrong” 


four to six weeks can not be won by remaining out longer. 
fled Piya the employer can better afford t 


can six strikes that take place in that period. 
The o ization does not allow any part to enter into time con- 
tracts with the employers, It aims, where strikes are used, to paralyze 


all branches of the 3 inyolyed when the employers can least 
afford a cessation of work—during the busy season and when there are 
rush orders to be filled. 

The Industrial Workers of the World maintain that nothing will be 
conceded by the employers except that which we have the power to 
take and hold by the strength of our organization. Therefore we seek 
no agreements with the employers. 

Failing to force concessions from the employers by the strike, work 
is resumed and “sabotage” is used to force the employers to concede 
poring: ELCA the works Are CIONAIS plcketel anh OET oil 

ring strikes the works are closely picke an ‘ort made 
to keep the employers from getting workers into the shops. All sup- 
plies are cut off from strike-bound shops. All shipments are refused or 
missent, delayed, and lost if possible. Strikebreakers are also isolated 
to the full extent of the power of the organization, 

Interference by the Government is resented by open violation of the 
Government's orders, going to jail en masse, causing expenses to the 
taxpayers—which is but another name for the em loying 

In short, the I. W. W. advocates the use of militant “ direct-action ” 
tactics to the full extent of our power to make good. 


Mr. MYERS. I ask leave to furnish and have put in the 
Recorp, in addition, a few extracts from official declarations 
and literature of the I. W. W. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object at all 
to the articles going into the RECORD. 

Mr. MYERS. They are short, and I make them a part of 
the brief remarks I am going to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object, I say to the Senator; 
but I suggest to the Senator—it seems to me that if we are 
going to do anything with the I. W. W. proposition at all, we 
ought to act instead of paying attention to newspaper articles, 
We can fill the Recorp every day with articles from all the papers 
of the United States and from individuals upon this question, 
and it will not assist one iota. If Congress is to act in the mat- 
ter, we ought to act by law; if a State is to act in the matter, it 
ought to put its laws into force, and not do so much talking. 
I wanted to say that much to the Senate, 


Mr. MYERS. The further clippings which I ask to be inserted 
in the Recorp I now send to the desk and ask that they be 
here inserted in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Sabotage is to this class struggle what the guerilla warfare is to 
tke battle, The strike is the open battle of the class struggle. bo- 
tage BS the igh ii perraro the day-by-day warfare between two oppos- 

R Wi G. is fast approaching the stage where it-can accom- 
lish its mission. This mission is revolutionary in character. (The 

evolutionary I. W. W.) 


We are not satisfied with a fair day's wage for a fair day's work. 
Such a thing is im ible. Labor produces wealth. Labor is there- 
fore entitled to all wealth. We are going to do away with capitaliza- 
tion by ta possession of the land and the machinery of produc- 
tion. e dont intend to buy them, either. The capitalist class took 
them because it has the power to control the muscle and brain of the 
working ra Organized, we the working class, will have the 
power. With t power we will take back that which has been 
stolen from us. We will demand more and more wa irom our 
employers. We will demand and enforce shorter and shorter hours. 
If we gain these demands, we are 3 the profits of the boss. 
We are taking away his power. We are gaining that power ourselves. 
All the time we become more disciplined. We become self-reliant. We 
realize that without our labor power no wealth can be produced. We 
fold our arms. The mills close. Industry is at a standstill. We 
then make our proposition to our former masters. It is this: We, the 
workers, have labored long enough to support idlers, From now on he 
who does not toil, netther shall he eat. (Revolutionary I. W. W.) 


By the “ working class,” which is waging war upon society and which 
hopes to institute the future society,” is meant the “ proletariat,” and 
the proletariat is thus defined: „We mean a class of laborers, pos- 
sessing neither proper nor specialized skill, who sell their labor power 
in the open mar to the highest bidder, and are able to sell that power 
only so — * it will posue a profit for the purchaser,” (The Ad- 
vancing Proletariat, p. 14.) 


Property—either material or in the form of specialized skill—has 
ceased to exist for the proletariat: access to the machine is the sole 
basis of his life. And, following the loss of the propery idea, comes 
a complete revolution in the mental attitude of the worker. Man be- 
comes the dominant factor and all his problems are again translated - 
in terms of human rights. He thinks in the terms of a class, for he 
now his class Yr go and knows that ony as such can he 
hope to survive. He finds that he must attack the structure of a 
society based on private property and his point of attack is at the 
point of production, the point where he daily meets his enemy. His 
whole attitude is one of opposition—opposition to the property of the 


master attitude utterly subversive of all modern ethics, 
morals, — — and laws—an utterly revolutionary attitude. (The 
Advancing etariat.) 

— 

Craft unionism can not survive. (The Advancing Proletariat, p. 
18.) Any economic system built upon the rights of property is a 
econfiscatory system. bid., p. 13. Stri of his Dropar the 
“ aristrocrat of labor sinks to the level of the common herd. (Ibid.) 


Two facts stand prominently in an examination of modern society: 
First, the proletariat is the subject class; and, second, the special 
function of the State is to keep the proletariat in subjection. here · 
fore any organization of the proletariat as a class must at once be 
considered a menace to the privileged classes and be declared illegal. 
All the activities of the proletariat furthering its program for a new 
society must necessarily be revolutionary and be eh peg the law. 
Th ore the Socialist politicians’ “ legal revolution“ idea is regarded 
as absurd, (Ibid.) 


There is but one bargain that the I. W. W. will make with the 
8 class: Complete surrender of all control of industries to 
organ n ; workers. he I. W. W., Its History, Structure, and 
Methods. 


The I. W. W. disclaims any nationality. (The Revolutionary I. W. W.) 


The Industrial Workers of the World is an international movement, 
not merely an can movement. We are “ patriotic’ for our class 
the working class. We realize that as workers we haye no country. The 

gs and symbols that once meant great things to us have been seized 
by our employers. To-day they mean naught to us but 9 and 
tyranny. As long as we quarrel among ourselves over differences of 
nationality, we weaken our cause, we defeat our own purpose. (The 
Revolutionary I. W. W.) 


oe is defined by official I. W. W. publications in several ways 
as follows: 

“Any conscious and willful act on the part of one or more workers 
intended to slacken and reduce the output of production in the indus- 
trial field, or to restrict trade and reduce the profits in the commercial 
pag in order to secure from their employers better conditions or to 
enforce those promised or maintain those already prevailing, when no 
other way of redress is open. 3 

“Any skillful operation on the machinery of production intended 
not to * it or permanently render it defective, but only to tem- 
porarily disable it and to put it ont of running condition in order to 
make impossible the work of scabs and thus to secure the complete and 
real stoppage of work during a strike.“ 

Elizabeth Gurley 7 , the noted I. W. W. agitator, describes sabotage 
under several heads, the principal among which are: 

* Adulteration. i 

“The slowing down of work. 

“A general reduction of efficiency. J 

2 pacing kerosene in ovens to make food unfit to eat. 

“Intimidation, coercion, and any means necessary to gain the end.” 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I take the remarks of the Sena- 
ter from Utah for what they are worth when he says we should 
not do so much talking. They can not apply to me. I am not 
one of those Senators who have consumed an enormous amount 
of the time of this body and caused Congress to be in session 
on this 23d day of August when we might have completed all 
necessary business long ago. I offer these extracts as a part 
of some remarks that I intend to make at this time. I think 
the subject is worthy of them and that there is cause for them, 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator did not understand that I object 
to the articles going into the Recorp. I simply wanted to say 
to the Senator that, as far as I am concerned, I do not care for 
talk; I am perfectly willing to act. I think that that is the 
only thing that will ever in any way, shape, cr form lessen the 
evils that are existing to-day through the labors of that organi- 
zation. 0 

Mr. MYERS, I agree with the Senator that we should act. 
He can not favor action any more than I. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am net going to object. I have on more 
than one occasion referred to the absurdity of making the 
Record a newspaper-clipping exhibit, but if Senators choose to 
persist in it and feel that they are the only people who read 
the newspapers and the rest of the Senate ought to have these 
newspaper clippings called to their attention, let them go ahead. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have the floor, and under the 
rules am entitled to it. I intend to exercise my right to make 
seme remarks, and my remarks will not be shortened hy such 
interruptions as that of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I am 
the judge of my conduct here. Each of the other Senators has 
received a copy of the newspaper to which I have referred, and 
if it is not beneath their dignity to learn something of I. W. W. 
conditions in Montana and other Western States, I commend 
the article to their attention as being a comprehensive review 
of those conditions which constitute a serious menace to the 
country. 

The I. W. W. is a criminal organization, devoted to avowedly 
and professedly criminal objects, and it is a menace to the coun- 
try. For a number of years it has been a growing menace, and 
never has it been a greater menace than it is now in this serious 
crisis, when the Government needs the devoted support, loyalty, 
and fidelity of all its citizens. 

The clippings which I have furnished as a part of my remarks 
show something of the object, nature, and tendencies of this 
organization. I haye in my possession extracts from other 
literature of the organization, showing its attitude on other mat- 
ters of public concern, Its references to the Almighty and to 
religion are so exceedingly blasphemous and vile that I would 
not repeat them or have them printed. 

A few months ago Montana was never more prosperous. All 
of its industries were flourishing. Minipg, lumbering. agricul- 
ture, the production of everything produced in the State was at 
` n high tide of prosperity. Everybody who would work had work. 
Everybody who wanted work could get work at the highest 
wages which had ever been known in the State. 

The lumber industry, which had gone through a long period 
of depression for a number of years, was revived and was in 
full operation and there was a demand for all the products of 
the State, when suddenly, last spring, about the time of our 
entrance into the war, the State was invaded by a horde of 
I. W. W. agitators from the east and from the west. Some 
came from Minnesota and North Dakota, to the east; others 
came from the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, to the 
west, and suddenly upon their advent there was a change in 
the industrial conditions of the State. Nearly every lumber 
camp and sawmill in the State was closed down, and some men 
who wanted to work at good wages were thrown out of em- 
ployment. The mines were affected by total or partial strikes 
of their workmen. There were strikes in other lines of in- 
dustry and still other strikes were threatened. It is reported 
it was threatened that unless farmers paid extortionately 
high prices for farm work the crops would be burned and 
destroyed. t 

This condition of affairs came about suddenly and simul- 
taneously with the invasion of the State by I. W. W. agitators, 
one of whom was Frank Little, a notorious and confessed 
I. W. W. agitator, who came into the State from Arizona, where 
widespread strikes had been instituted, and he indulged in such 
inflammatory language and disloyal utterances that he was 
lynched, presumably by people who were exasperated by his 
utterances of disloyalty to the Government and his abusive 
denunciation of the soldiers and other instruments of authority. 


Even prior to that time, at the time the draft was to be 
put into effect, there was a disloyal parade in the city of Butte, 
which bore a banner with the words “Damn the war” on it, 
and soon thereafter, with the advent of Little, the strike in 
Butte spread to an alarming extent and became a very serious 
menace to the copper production of the State, which is vitally 
necessary to the Government in the conduct of the war. I 
have described what followed the advent of outside I. W. W.'s 
into Montana. 

Now, it has been openly charged in the Halls of Congress, 
I am sorry to say, that this deplorable situation in Montana 
was due to Mr. John D. Ryan, a highly reputable and respected 
citizen of Montana, who is president of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., the principal mining company of Montana. Never 
was a more untrue or unjust charge made in this country. I 
am not spokesman for Mr. Ryan. I have not seen him for 
months. I have not heard a word from him in regard to this 
eruel and unjust charge. He is now devoting a great part of 
his time and energies to Red Cross work of the Government, 
without compensation, and thus serving his country in its time 
of need to the best of his ability. : 

All these disturbances in Butte, including a disloyal proces- 
sion and rioting and lynching, have been charged to Mr. Ryan, 
when there is not a particle of foundation for such a charge. 
It is absurd and monstrous to bring such a charge against Mr. 
Ryan, who has the esteem of the great body of the people of 
Montana and is a highly respectable citizen of that State. He 
is president of a mining company employing many men, but 
until the present strike his company had never had a strike of 
its employees. 

Three years ago there was a serious labor disturbance in 
Butte, but it arose from two contending factions of the miners’ 
union, each striving to gain mastery of the union, and involved 
no dispute with the mine owners or the employers, and that 
was amicably settled, and the miners returned to work and 
prosperity ensued. Mr. Ryan’s company, in all its history, until 
this strike, so far as I have heard, had never had any open 
trouble with its workmen, It has paid the equivalent of the 
highest wages prevailing in the mining industry, as high as 
any, and its general reputation has been that of fair dealing 
with its employees. 

It is my understanding that the American Federation of Labor 
is in no wise connected with this strike and is giving it no 

moral or otherwise. 

And now it has been suggested in the Halls of Congress that 
on account of this condition of affairs, brought about, it seems 
to me, by the invasion of the State by I. W. W., the Govern- 
ment should take hold of the copper mines of Montana. The 
time may come before the war is over when it would be legiti- 
mate, justifiable, and proper and in the interest of the prosecu- 
tion of the war for the Government to take over the copper 
mines of the country, but I do not believe it has yet come, and I 
do not believe it should be done on account of an invasion of the 
State by I. W. W. 

It is true that the strike to which I referred started when 
there was a fire in a mine in Butte, and a large number of 
miners lost their lives, but that lamentable and deplorable 
catastrophe did not occur in one of the mining properties owned 
by the company of which Mr. Ryan is president. Neither he 
nor his company is responsible for that fire; they had nothing 
whatever to do with it. It is unjust and unfair to hold Mr. 
Ryan responsible for all the disorders, disturbances, and strikes 
and all the labor unrest in Montana. I believe the most of them 
grew out of the invasion of the State by I. W. W. agitators, 
who have made many well-meaning and honest. workmen dis- 
satisfied, with their condition. There may have been some just 
grievances, but if so, I believe they were aggravated and in- 
flamed by agitators from outside the State. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would be gratifying to the Senate— 
I know it would be to me—if the Senator would state just what 
the dispute is now in that particular company between the 
company and its workmen. 

Mr. MYERS. I am not authoritatively advised of that. I 
understand that it has come from a number of different sources; 
I can not speak with authority, but from all that I can learn 
the chief complaint of the striking miners is of what is known 
as the rustling-card system. Also they want, I understand, or 
some want, higher wages and better conditions. There are a 
number of reasons assigned, but as far as the rustling-card sys- 
tem is concerned, which seems to be the chief complaint, it had 
prevailed for quite a number of years and had caused no strikes 
5 9775 I. W. W. agitators invaded the State, so far as I ever 

eurd. 


1917. 


Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator explain just what that is? 

Mr. MYERS. I am not conversant with the working details 
of it, but it is a system by which anyone who desires employ- 
ment in the mines must file his application and give certain 
information on a card about himself, to be signed by him. I 
am not ve in the details of the practice or working of it, 
but it seems to me, in these serious times, that any emploxer, 
whether a mining company or a farmer, is entitled to know 
something about the character of the people who want to work 
for it or him. It seems to me that that is a privilege of an 
employer, unless it be abused. I suppose any privilege may 
be abused. I do not know whether this one has been abused 
or not. It is claimed that it has been. Others elaim that it 
has not been. 

It seems to me in these serious times it is essential for a 
mining company to know something of the character of the 
men who apply to werk for it. One applicant for work out of 
10,000 might be a man with a malevolent intention or dispo- 
sition, who, by planting a fuse or something of that kind, could 
cause an explosion that would destroy millions of dollars’ worth 
15 property and hundreds of innocent lives of honest work- 
ngmen, 

Now, as I have said, I believe that the most of these eondi- 
tions and disturbances have been brought about by the agita- 
tion of nonresident I. W. W. members, who have invaded) Mon- 
tana and stirred up trouble not only in Butte but in other parts 
of the State. I do not believe that the resident workingmen of 
Montana, who as a rule are men of good intentions and good 
faith, are responsible for these conditions. I believe they are a 
part of the I. W. W. menace which is threatening the entire 
country in this crisis. ] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us. what 
wages they have been getting and how much they are de- 
manding? 

Mr. MYERS. I understand that miners in the mines of Butte 
are getting, as a rule, $5 or $5.25 a day; I think some as high 
as $5.75 perhaps. There may be some cause for dissatisfaction ; 
I ean not say and I do not say there is not, but I think such 
cause as there may be, if any, would be greatly lessened and 
would be much more speedily settled if the pernicious and dis- 
loyal activities of the I. W. W. were suppressed. 

Now I come to the point that the Senator from Utah spoke 
of, and I am in accord with him about it, and I have talked 
longer than I expected. I did not expect to consume more 
than a few minutes. I have had some interruptions, and I am 
about to close. I believe there should be legislation directed at 
the disloyal and pernicious activities of the I. W. W. menace 
in this country. It appears there is not adequate legislation. 
It will require legislation to rid the country of this menace, and 
I have introduced a bill which is aimed at that object. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] has introduced two other bills 
on the same subject. Of course, we expect to do nothing on the 
subject while the revenue bill is before the Senate, and can do 
nothing until it is disposed of. I am im hope that these bills 
of which I make mention will be speedily enacted and put in 
3 and if so I believe they will very much better the situa- 

on. 

My idea in these few extemporaneous remarks has been to call 
the attention of the Senate in a preliminary way to the neces- 
sity for legislation and to the menace as it exists in the West, 
and to call particular attention to the newspaper article of 
which I made mention. If legislation be enacted to suppress 
the pernicious and disloyal activities of the I. W. W., I ve 
that any honest differences between the mine owners and the 
miners who want work at good wages can be speedily settled, to 
the benefit and welfare of the country, and that satisfactory 
industrial relations throughout the West will be resumed. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I present a brief letter from 
the chairman of the-Wyoming State Council of National De- 
fense, which has a direct bearing upon the proposed legislation 
which has been introduced by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers]. I should tike to have the letter printed in the RECORD 
without reading, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Reconrp as follows: 


Wromine State Counc or NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., August fr, 1917, 
Hon. JoHN. B. KENDRICK, 


United States Senator from Wego ing, 
ashington, D. C. 

Dean Gov. KENDRICK: In accordance with the request made by the 
Johnson County Council of National Defense, the State Council of Na- 
AERA Defense of Wyoming asked that the chairman petition you as 
Olows : 

Since the labor situation in Wyoming has grown acute and we 
need many men to help harvest the increased crop acreage planted this 

there is a shortage of men, due to — et large enlistment in 
Army service; and it being impossible to many men from out- 


/ 
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side because the demand for labor is heavy all over the country, it 18 
recommended that since there are a large number of homesteaders on 
lands in this State who are raising little or no 


an 1 full titi that tak fal interest 

e council respectfully petitions you e especial în 

this matter so that we may have some relief. 58 
Sincerely, yours, 
3 HENRY G. Kxicut, Chairman. 


DEATH OF EX-SENATOR JOHN W. KERN. 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I send to the desk, and ask unani- 


mous consent to have printed in the Record: without reading, 
an account from the Roanoke World News, of Virginia, of the 


‘funeral of Hon. John W. Kern, late a Member of this body, 


and also editorials concerning him which appeared in the lead- 
ing Indianapelis newspapers the day following his death. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempere. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

[From the World News, Roanoke, Va. 
— IN THE EVERLASTING HILLS. 

The burial of John W. Kern at Kern Cliff on yesterday was 
in keeping with the character of the man. 

One for whom over 6,000,000 of his fellow men had cast their 
vote for the second highest office in their power to bestow; 
whom his own State had ever delighted to honor; who had for 
four years been the leader of his, the dominant, party in the 
Senate; who had through a great world crisis been the inti- 
mate friend and trusted counselor of the President; and who 
had measured up to the full stature of a man under every test 
which high office and trying times could apply to him, was laid 
to rest in the presence of a few friends and neighbors and with 
a burial service of a sweet and beautiful simplicity appropriate 
to the strength and gentléness of his exalted character. 

Had time and circumstances permitted it, the Nation would 
have chosen to give a patent expression to its sense of loss; 
his former colleagues and followers in the Congress would havé 
wished to pay the tribute of their presence, and his casket 
would have been covered with a profusion of flowers from the 
thousands who had learned to love as well as honor him. 

But his brief last illness was not known to many, and even 
to these his sudden death was a sad surprise. So when it was 
decided to bring his body to his summer home in Carvins Cove 
for burial only a few friends made during his occasional brief 
stays in Virginia and his neighbors there in the mountains had 
opportunity te attend his funeral. 

These, numbering about 200, assembled at the Kern Cliff home, 
where the services were conducted under the direction of Dr. 
George Braxton Taylor, minister at the near-by Enon Baptist 
Church, and in conformity with the Senators well-known love 
of simple and unpretending things. A passage from the Serip- 
tures read by a young man, friend and tutor to his sons; a 
prayer by Dr. Taylor, the singing of “Abide With Me” and 
“Come Ye Disconsolate ” by a few of the ladies from Hollins, a 
few words from the heart of his friend, Mr. Lucien H. Cocke, 
telling of his life and its great service, followed by the removal 
of the body to the grave, where Mr. Joseph A. Turner closed the 
service with appropriate prayer, and the body of John W. Kern 
was laid to its last and perfect rest. 

It was at sunset, above the waters of Carvins Creek, on one 
of the western foothills of Tinker Mountain that he was buried. 
There his father and his grandfather had lived; there he himself 
had spent many of the years of his early youth; there he had 
hoped to find an age of rest from his long life of generous and 
untiring service to his eountry; and there he sleeps to-day. 

“I lift up mine eyes to the hills from whence cometh my 
strength,” says the Psalmist. So in all ages have said the nations 
of the world in their hours of trial. The strength of those great 
mountains woven into the warp and woof of his sturdy ancestry 
was John Kern’s heritage; the serene peace of their silent places 
was typified in the quality of calmness which was so marked in 


him; in his heart was the low, deep musie of their murmuring 


waters, and in his soul the majesty of those everlasting hills. 
A sweet, a gentle, and withal a masterful life has come to its 
close, a nation has lost a leader and a statesman, a family has 


lost a father and a friend, and in the quiet peace of that secluded 


valley lies his weary body now at rest, but the influence of his 
great, strong, simple, unpretentious manhood can not die. 


[From the Indianapolis News, Aug. 18. 
JOHN WORTH KERN, 

The death of Mr. Kern, which occurred yesterday, will bring 
sorrow to thousands of people in Indiana, for he was widely 
known as a man of friendly and kindly nature. Though a strong 
partisan, he had many admirers among Republicans. For many 
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years Mr, Kern had been prominent in politics. Twice his The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the 


party’s candidate for governor under conditions that made elec- 
tion impossible, and once its candidate for Vice President when 
success was out of the question. -Mr. Kern fought three losing 
battles in such a way as greatly to strengthen his hold on the 
people. As Senator he had the confidence and respect of his 
colleagues, who gladly accepted him as majority leader of the 
Senate. President Wilson had no more steadfast supporter in 
that body. 

He was, as all know, a man of integrity and character. He 
made no money out of politics. On the contrary, his participa- 
tion in publie life cost him much. His ambition was to serve 
the people to the best of his ability. But it is of Mr. Kern as 
friend and neighbor that the people of Indiana are to-day think- 
ing. To many his death will bring the feeling of personal loss. 
For even those who met him but casually felt that they knew 
him, and that he was their friend. He had a keen, though 
kindly, sense of humor. There was no bitterness in his make-up. 
Even those who differed with him could not help liking him. He 
never allowed political antagonisms to degenerate into personal 
enmity. 

There was no selfishness in him, and no trace of commer- 
cialism. On the contrary, Mr. Kern, throughout his public life, 
fought those interests by whose help others have risen to power. 
The people of Indiana will sympathize with his family in its 
great affliction, an affliction in which many of them will feel that 
they share. 


[From the Indianapolis Star, Aug. 19.] 
JOHN WORTH KERN. 


In the death of John Worth Kern Indiana loses one of her 
favorite sons, whose name probably was familiar to more homes 
than that of any of his contemporaries. He was one of the 
conspicuous men of his own State for many years, but it must 
be såid for him that he never assumed any superiority; for in 
spite of the prominence he attained as the Democratic nominee 
for the Vice Presidency and the distinction won as floor leader 
of the United States Senate throughout the first administration 
of President Wilson, he was not given to boasting of his own 
achievements. In fact, his great and enduring popularity with 
the masses in his own State was due more largely to his sim- 
plicity of character, his gentle and kindly attitude toward 
people, than to any quality of leadership and statesmanship he 
developed. 

He loved his State and was a distinct credit to it. No man 
could be as active as he was for 30 or 40 years in public life 
without arousing antagonism and criticism, but in both parties 
he had warm personal friends. He was an intense partisan, 
and for a long period of years he was at the front fighting the 
battles of his party. The varying fortunes of the latter were 
reflected in the life of Mr. Kern. He took to politics naturally, 
becoming a candidate for the legislature in Howard County 
when he was barely of voting age. He was ever ready to cham- 
pion the principles for which his party stood, and because he 
was defeated twice for governor and for the Vice Presidency 
he became known as a “ leader of forlorn hopes.” 

A man of less cheerful and optimistic frame of mind would 
have become discouraged by defeat and would have dropped out 

of polities, but Mr. Kern accepted his defeats philosophically. 
His reward came in 1910 when a break in the Republican Party 
enabled him to win a seat in the United States Senate. His 
election as floor leader was a great honor that came to him un- 
expectedly. It is not unlikely that his elevation to that posi- 
tion was due in a great measure to the fact that he was so 
constituted mentally that it was easy for him to get along with 
his associates without friction. He was not a party boss in any 
sense, but he was loyal to his chief and faithful to the obliga- 
tions imposed upon him. 

He was always a man of the people, and in the closing years 
of his life was known as a stanch champion of labor. Though 
he was a devoted follower of William J. Bryan, he was loyal to 
President Wilson and was a Democrat of the most intense, un- 
changeable type. Whatever differences his opponents may have 
had with him, no one could take from him the high regard in 
which he was held by thousands of people who loved him 
simply as John Worth Kern, a man of sweet and gentle im- 
pulses. By them his loss will indeed be felt. It is decidedly to 
his credit that he made his own way in life so successfully ; 
that he broadened his vision as he grew older; and that in the 
face of poor health he never attempted to Shirk his responsi- 
bilities. 


WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 


wer expenses, and for other purposes. 


Senate is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I present a letter from Mr. 
Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., in favor of the so-called 
Bankhead amendment to the pending revenue bill, which I 
should like to have printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
CENTRAL Coat & Cokx Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., August 20, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES Curtis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I am in receipt this morning of your 
favor of the 16th instant relative to the war-revenue bill, and 
I appreciate very much, indeed, the kindly attitude that you 
eae taken in connection with my suggestions to you on this 
matter. 

In this connection I am sending you a compiled statement of 
the earnings of 28 sawmill companies, having a production of 
one-seventh of the total yellow-pine production of the South, 
wherein you will note the earnings of these companies, by years, 
for 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, and from which you can 
readily see that the taking of any particular set of years as a 
basis for the assessment of war taxes might work very much 
of a hardship upon us. 

I would direct your especial attention, as an illustration of 
what I mean, to the earnings of 1914 and 1915. Assuming that 
this same condition had applied in 1911 and 1912—and, if you 
will notice, 1911 and 1912 show red-ink figures for 7 out of the 
24 months—these companies would have lost over $5,700,000, 
or an average loss of approximately $2,800,000 per annum. 

Now, if the tax were to be assessed as at present contem- 
plated on 1916 earnings—when these same companies earned 
$4,206,000—using as a basis the loss of $2.800,000, as above 
mentioned, these companies would be paying a tax of 50 per 
cent on $7,000.000, or $3,500,000, and this would leave them 
only $700,000 profit to carry on their business and renew their 
properties, on a production of 2,500,000,000 feet of lumber. 

I think you can readily appreciate that this would be mani- 
festly unfair. Now, if, on the other hand, we would make 
exempt from the surtax 8 per cent of the cash value of the 
assets of these companies at the beginning of the accountancy 
period for which the tax was to be assessed, and then make 
the surtax apply over and above that, with a normal tax on 
the 8 per cent, it seems to me that that would be a fair, honest, 
and reasonable way of handling this tax. 

Unfortunately the lumber and coal business in the United 
States during the period which it is proposed to take as a basis 
for these taxes were extremely unprosperous. As a matter of 
fact, conditions following the anthracite strike of 1902, bring- 
ing on an extremely prosperous year in 1903, so speeded up 
development and improvements that the production has largely 
exceeded since that time the consumption of the product. The 
situation in the Southwest has been better than the situation 
east thereof, but the State of Illinois, for instance, has had 
capacity enough, and has it to-day, to produce in five months 
as much coal as the State will consume in 12 months. This 
resulted in 1914 in the idleness of 40,000 men in the State of 
Illinois, and if the car situation were such to-day that the pro- 
duction could be put out, Illinois would still be producing more 
coal jn 7 months than the State would consume in 12 months. 
All of this for the purpose of indicating that the effect of sup- 
ply and demand upon market conditions and market prices has 
resulted in extremely unfavorable conditions in the coal busi- 
ness since 1903. 

After the panic of 1893 the lumber business continued on the 
dowr-hill grade until 1897, at which time the consumption of 
the United States caught up with the production of lumber 
and resulted in rising values, which, during the period of ex- 
ploitations in the early nineties and the building of more rail- 
roads and cars brought about an extremely heavy consumption 
of lumber and a very large increase in production and develop- 
ment, so that since the panic of 1907 up to the last three-quar- 
ters of the year 1916 there has been an overproduction of lum- 
ber and a consequent reduction of values. Under present con- 
ditions, with a shortage of labor and the extraordinarily heavy 
demand for lumber for Government cantonments and ship- 
building material, factory consumption, and other sources, the 
situation is more prosperous; but if you take the years 1911, 
1912, and 1913 as the basis for the assessment of these war 
taxes you catch a most unprosperous period for both the lumber 
and the coal business and will work a direct hardship on them 
if they are forced to pay a surtax based on earnings over and 
above the average earnings for those particular years. The 
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fact of the ease is, as I have tried to set out in the above, until 
very recently the lumber and coal business have not been pros- 
perou since the panic of 1907. 
With personal regards, I am, 
Respectfully, yours, Cras. S. KEITH, 
President. 


x Torera, Kans., August 21, 217. 
Hon. Cuattes CURTIS, ; ; 


Washington, D. C.: : 

Publishers will cheerfully eontribute any percentage of profits that 
be levied upon business in general, but any iacrease in postal rates 

will only tend to cripple a t industry already seriously hampered by 
enormous. increases in of production. The Government needs as 
never before the assistance of the farm press, I urge that present 


Realization—Lumber, postage rates be undisturbed. 


ARTHUR CAPPER. 
Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, since the revenue bill which’ 
is now before the Senate was reported from the committee and 
I became familiar with Its provisions, I bave been firmly im- 
pressed that the bill should be so amended as to more equitably 
impose the tax burdens upon the wealth of this country upon 


ee or ot Say na a those who are more able to bear them and thereby eliminate 
2) 325, 889. 57 127, 421.33 | from this measure provisions which seek to reach and burden 
2, 573, 639. 72 tenes the great rank and file of the people of this country by consump- 
281885 1 lit | tion or direct taxes. I do not agree with the policy of the 
2.791, S73. 263,213.44 | Measure which seeks to exempt a very large part of the war 
2, 815, 067. 285,975.92 | profits from taxation and at the same time shift the burden 
eet iar’ et upon the man in this country who is a consumer. I do not 
2.442, 019. 02 552,102, 23 | believe that we should exempt 70 to 90 per cent of the war profits, 
2, 870, 922. 97 556,090.93 | and, in order to make up the deficit on account of that exemption, 


then in turn impose a tax upon tea and coffee and sugar and 
molasses and other articles that are consumed by the great 
masses of this country, also a tax on every shipper of freight, 
on every person who purchases a railroad ticket, a tax on every 
person who mails a letter and who uses the parcel post. 

I believe, Mr. President, that we should impose a greater tax 
upon incomes, I do not believe that the percentages as fixed in 
the measure as reported to the Senate impose such a tax as 
should be imposed upon the fabulous incomes of this country 
under the impending necessity. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
am in favor of amending the bill so as to raise a greater-amount 
of the revenue necessary by increasing the tax upon large 
incomes. 

I am also in favor of increasing the tax upon excess war 
profits. I believe in this way we can raise a substantial part 
of the necessary revenue; and by raising the necessary revenue 
through these sources we can eliminate the tax suggested upon 
coffee, tea, sugar, and molasses, the tax suggested upon the 
parcel-post package, and the tax suggested upon the shipper of 
freight and express and purchasers of railroad tickets. I do 
not believe that a proposition which favors the exemption of a 
large percentage of excess war profits, and on account of that 
exemption shifts the burden to people, for instance. who are 
patronizing the ‘parcel post. who necessarily have to patronize 
the railroad companies, is right in pélicy or fn principle at this 

We have said to the young manhood of this country from 21 
to 31 years of age. We ask of you, if need be, that you sacri- 
fice your lives upon the altar of your country; that pending this 
eonflict your opportunity of building for the future, vour oppor- 
tunity of gathering together any little accumulations which may 
assist you in success in after years shall at least be suspended, 
if you survive this war, during the period in which we are 
engaged in the conflict.” 

By drafting our young men and calling them to arms for 
their country as the necessity has required we have eliminated 
their opportunity even of making an income or even of acquir- 
ing meager accumulations during this period. Therefore, I 
feel that if it is right to conscript them, to call upon them to 
sacrifice their service and, in a great many instances, their lives 
in behalf of their country, we can not with proper grace plead 
here for exemption against conscripting the wealth of the coun- 
try. Our young men of military age are patriotic; they are 
loyal to the flag; they are responding nobly to their country’s 
eall, I do not. mean, Mr. President, that we should go so far 
in taxing incomes or that we should go so far in taxing war 
profits that we would impose unnecessary hardships upon those 
who, perchance, are so fortunate as to have those incomes and 
to reap those profits, but it is my opinion that we can easily 
raise the amount of taxes upon incomes and upon excess war 
profits without inflicting any great hardship upon the people of 
this country who are able to pay them. 

What do you think, Mr. President, the young manhood of this 
country, who are going forth to rally around our ‘lag and to 
fight to defend the honor of this country, will say if you tell 
them that you had such solicitous feeling in regard to large 
incomes, although you have demanded and required of them 
their services, you propose to allow a man who is receiving, say, 
fifty thousand, one hundred thousand, five hundred thousand, 
er a million dollars a year income a very large exemption on 
that income? It is just as necessary, Mr. President, to raise the 
revenue to carry on this war as it is to have the mon to fight 
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Nore.—The cost as used for the year 1015 is the average cost as compiled from data 
furnished by these various companies lor the year 1914, no eost figures having besa 
assembled tor the year 1915. 

Mr. CURTIS. I also present a telegram from the governor 
of Kansas in reference to the increased rates proposed on first 
and second class mail matter in the pending revenue bill, which 
I should like to have printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: : 
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the battles. It is the policy of the country to select its young 
manhood to carry on the actual fighting upon the firing line, 
and I say, Mr. President, I am firmly convinced that it is also 
right and proper to say to those who are holding the wealth 
of this Nation, those who are able to pay the taxes, “ Now 
that we have called upon the stalwart manhood of our country 
to fight our battles upon the firing line, we are going to call 
upon you, who are able, to bear our financial burdens; to bear 
that part of the hardship which war necessarily inflicts.” Our 
manhood’s patriotism should not wane in bearing the Nation’s 
arms; it shall not. Let the wealth of the country also be pa- 
triotic and be willing to bear their burdens of this war. i 

I think that this measure contains a number of provisions 
which should be eliminated. I think we should eliminate the 
provision imposing a tax upon coffee, tea, sugar, molasses, or 
sirups, and other articles of consumption, and I think we should 
not impose the income tax upon a single man receiving only 
$1,000 per year and on a married man receiving only $2,000 per 
year, as is provided by this bill. Certainly, the people of our 
country who are only making a reasonable living should have 
a larger exemption, and the bill should be so amended. 

Take the tax in this measure levied upon molasses. 
a direct tax upon the producer of, this country—a direct tax 
upon the farmer. It is the only instance in the bill that I recall 
where it is sought to tax directly the producer. It provides 
that 2 cents per gallon shall be paid upon molasses and sirups 
by the importer or the producer. We all know, Mr. President, 
that the molasses and sirup which are consumed in this country 
are not imported, but that they are of our own production. 

I have not been able to become reconciled to the position of 
the committee and of a number of the other distinguished Sena- 
tors who are so solicitous in behalf of having the inheritance 
tax eliminated, and at the same time favor and urge that a 
tax, for instance, should be imposed upon parcel post and 
upon commodities of consumption. I believe, Mr. President, 
that the inheritance tax on large estates should not have been 
eliminated. I do not know of any property upon which a tax 
can be more justly applied. 

Of course, it was argued that we should leave this source of 
revenue to the States. Much more aptly, I say, Mr. President, 
could it have been contended that the annual excise tax which 
is imposed upon the user of automobiles could have been left 
to the States. When we attempt to impose a tax upon the user 
of automobiles, then most assuredly we invade the field of taxa- 
tion of the States of the Union. 

We know that excise or occupation taxes, as they are desig- 
nated in the States, upon automobiles are one of the customary 
and familiar means of raising revenue. I voted, Mr. President, 
against imposing a direct tax upon the users of automobiles in 
this country. I felt the manufacturers who have enjoyed splen- 
did profits, or a great many of whom at least have enjoyed even 
exorbitant profits during the last few years, many of them 
having amassed enormous fortunes out of the business, should 
have the tax imposed upon them, and that it should not be 
imposed upon those who use the automobiles and who, under the 
present policy of the States and the cities of the country, are 
already required to pay a considerable tax as an occupation or 
a license tax upon the use of the automobile. 

I do not favor the policy in the bill regarding the exemption 
of the profits of corporations under the method prescribed for 
ascertaining the war profits by first determining the prewar 
profits. As I analyze that feature of the bill, it seems to me 
it places a premium upon the business concerns which during 
the prewar period sought to make enormous and abnormal 
profits out of the people with whom they were doing business. 
The portion of the bill to which I now refer provides that 
corporations shall have an exemption equal to their prewar 
profits and that such profits shall be ascertained by reference 
to the basic years of 1911, 1912, and 1913. Therefore, Mr. 
President, the corporation that made enormous profits during 
those years shall have as an exemption unreasonable profits, 
while the corporation which was making a resonable profit shall 
only be exempt to that extent. The measure is discriminatory 
in its application. ‘This rewards the corporation which was 
charging exorbitant prices and making exorbitant profits prior 
to the war, but penalizes the industries of this country which 
were satisfied with moderate profits, or perchance, were not 
making any income upon their investment. I think that the 
tax should be based upon the war-profit earnings and not upon 
the system as suggested in this measure. The measure, as pro- 
posed by the Senate commitfée, would make large exemptions 
to companies making abnormal profits prior to the war. 

Entertaining these ideas, Mr. President, and believing that 
there is no necessity at the present time for inflicting unneces- 
sary tax burdens upon the consumers of the country in the 
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nature of the various taxes which I have heretofore enumerated, 
because we can. by amending this bill, provide the necessary 
revenue by imposing proper taxes upon the wealth of the 
country, which is amply able to bear the burden, without in- 
flicting any hardship upon them. I am heartily in favor of 
amending the measure so as to bring about these results. 

I may not agree in every detail with the amendment now pend- 
ing before.the Senate, but entertaining as I do these views, that 
the tax burden should be borne by those who are amply able to 
bear and capable of carrying the burden, instead of by shifting 
it to those who are already. enduring hardships, those who are 
already feeling the weight of their burdens, I propose to support 
the amendment which is now pending before the Senate pro- 
viding for an increase in the tax imposed on large incomes. The 
people of this country who are receiving a normal or possibly 
a meager wage, the people of this country who enjoy but small 
or moderate incomes are not in a position to profit during this 
war. Instead of their opportunity to build for the future being 
enhanced, instead of their opportunity for accumulating being 
greater, instead of their opportunity being increased for bring- 
ing about a greater degree of happiness in their homes. it is 
lessened. Then why, sir, unnecessarily impose upon them a bur- 
den which can be borne by the wealth of the country? The poor 
people of this country are patriotic. In the hour of the Nation’s 
peril they will always fearlessly and loyally do their duty as 
American freemen. To tax the man of moderate means when 
his earnings are so small a hardship would be imposed upon 
himself and his family. A larger tax upon the rich, upon the 
swollen fortunes of the country, will impose no hardships, will 
not deprive any citizen or his family of their comforts and 
luxuries. 

I shall support, Mr. President, the amendment that is now 
pending before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, in times like these states- 
men can afford to be honest with themselves and candid with 


‘their constituents. In war times the individual and all he pos- 


sesses belong to the Government, if the Government needs him 

and it, in the prosecution of the war. The Congress is now en- 

gaged in the arduous and difficult task of raising revenue with 

which to defray the expenses of the Government in conducting 

. war, and of course the thing needful to be done must be 
one. 

Men between 21 and 31 years of age have been conscripted to 
do the fighting. They were not consulted about that. They 
must give their lives in defense of the Nation's flag whether they 
will or not. The strong iron autocratic hand of conscription has 
been laid upon them and the sovereignty of private citizenship 
has been transferred to the Chief Executive of the Republic. It 
was an unfortunate departure from the time-honored custom of 
this Republic, from the days when the private citizen was the 
ruler and the officeholder but the people's hired man, but under 
the pressure of the autocratic spirit, which seems to be in the 
ascendancy throughout the world to-day, the Congress yielded 
and this unfortunate piece of legislation was put upon the 
statute books. It now becomes the duty of the Congress to 
raise the necessary money with which to pay the bills of the 
war. The amount demanded staggers the conscience and strains 
the imagination, so great the magnitude. The far-reaching influ- 
ence of this enormous tax levied upon the generations living and 
those yet to come will be felt in all the walks of life, falling 
most heavily upon the people who toil. It is my judgment, Mr. 
President, that the most just and the least burdensome of all 
taxes that can be levied upon the people of America at this time, 
or at any time, is a tax upon incomes and excess profits. Under 
that system of taxation a man pays in proportion tc what he 
has, and from what he has received from society for his serv- 
ices. 

Mr. President, I think the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre], if somewhat modified or 
extended, is a good law in time of peace, and I regard it as a 
most excellent law in time of war. I would amend the amend 
ment proposed by the able Senator from Wisconsin by increas- 
ing the tax on the larger fortunes; but, taking it as it is, It is 
far preferable, in my judgment, to the measure proposed by the 
majority of the committee. It must not be forgotten that the 
system of income taxes and taxes on excess profits and the fur- 
ther tax on liquors which are embraced in the scheme proposed 
by the minority of the Finance Committee will take the place 
of the tax upon the necessaries of life carried in the bill 
reported by the majority of the committee. Upon whom will 
fall the burden of taxation which this so-called La Follette 
amendment imposes if enactel into law? Who and what char- 
acter of men are protesting through the newspapers and other- 
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wise against the enactment of this proposed amendment? I 
think if Senators will consult their memories and indulge in a 
little retrospection, they will find that it is that peculiar type 
of gentleman known for the last three years as the patriotic 
advocate of “ preparedness,” the man who paid for the bunting 
that ‘decorated the houses, who paid the bills for the bands 
that furnished the music for the preparedness parades, who 
bought the flags that were flaunted in the air by the hired 
claquers along with the real patriots who marched in the 
parade, who rented the screens in the moving-picture theaters 
to show the necessity for organizing a great army and a great 
navy and to demonstrate our utter unpreparedness for defense. 
That class of men who capitalize their pretended patriotism and 
who have made fabulous fortunes out of war contracts are the 
men who are now protesting against the enactment of the La 
Follette amendment or similar legislation. 

It should not be forgotten, Mr. President, that these same 
patriots for pelf are now trying to make it appear that those 
of us who are endeavoring to put the burden of the expenses 
of this war upon that class of men who have profited by the 
war are guilty of disloyalty to the administration. But that 
is in keeping with the policy of certain Senators and news- 
papers, I shall not animadvert upon their conduct, rather pre- 
ferring to leave to time and trial the determination of the 
question as to who is right in this controversy. I am willing 
to submit to the judgment of the American people the wisdom 
and unselfishness of my course, since it has the unqualified ap- 
proval of my own conscience and sense of duty. But, O God, I 
do hope the patriotic white voters of this country may wake up 
and take notice. ‘The hope of the future of this Republic lies 
with the patriotic plain man who will not sell his ballot for 
money or barter his manhood for place. 

I confess that I am unable to find an objectionable feature in 
the proposed amendment save those that I have mentioned. In- 
crease the tax on swollen fortunes and the amendment will be 
practically perfect. The suggestion that the income and excess- 
profits taxes should be held in reserve for another levy of taxes 
strikes me as being rather thin and flimsy, without sufficient 
spissitude to fool anybody. If the war ends, there will be no 
excess profits, and therefore no taxes can be levied upon them, 
because the result will be that the patriots who were influential 
in bringing on the war will get away with their booty, and we 
all know it will be utterly futile to talk about enacting a law 
that will be retroactive in its effect. But the plain, patient 
toiler, the men of moderate means, are always here, and there- 
fore subject to taxation. Would it not be prudent to hold thein 
in reserve and only tax them when the other method fails? Con- 
gress can lay its hands on the excess profits now, which 
amount to more than $6,000,000,000—the value of the cotton 
crop of America for seven years, and I submit that it should be 
conscripted before it gets away. Let this money, coined of the 
blood of the soldiers and the tears of the women and children, 
be compelled to pay a part of the expenses of war. 

Mr. President, revenue is needed now, just as soldiers are 
needed, and all patriotic men who have more wealth than they 
need to meet the responsibilities of their homes and those de- 
pendent upon them will not object to these taxes. If a man is 
a traitor who refuses to give his life in the defense of the flag, 
what character of monster is the man who will decline to give a 
part of his wealth—wealth which he does not need for the 
necessaries of life—what sort of monster is he who will decline 
to give his surplus wealth for the defense of his Nation in time 
of war? Are the dollars of the munition manufacturers more 
sacred and holy than the precious son of a loving mother or the 
devoted husband of a faithful wife? I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the citizen who will take advantage of the exigencies 
of the war to grow rich on the misfortunes of his country and 
the unhappy state of his countrymen is the most despicable and 
undeserving of all citizens. He is the basest and most abandoned 
of all traitors. 

Mr. President, it is generally understood that this war was 
brought about and entered upon without my approval or con- 
sent; but we are in it, and we are in it to win. At this or any 
other time when the opportunity presents itself I should like to 
have the President of the United States extend to the nations in- 
yolved in this brutal, inhuman conflict—which I have on other 
occasions characterized as an impeachment of our Christian civ- 
ilization and gives the lie to our pretended faith in the Prince 
of Peace—an opportunity to come to some understanding 
whereby honorable peace could be restored. The people of 
Europe are not permitted to speak their honest thoughts and will 
not so long as the war continues. They are under the command 
of a military despot and dare not give expression to their views. 
But it is my judgment that if the people of Germany were per- 
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or the interests of their people. 


mitted to act as freemen, they would dethrone the Kaiser in 24 
hours. Even in free America the strong hand of the censor has 
been laid upon certain editors who, while they may have been 
indiscreet, are nevertheless exercising their constitutional rights 
in criticizing their public servants, I, perhaps, more than any 
other man in public life have been the victim of a mendacicus 
and slanderous press, but I prefer to suffer that injustice rather 
than muzzle the press. Their lies will do no harm as long as 
truth is free to combat them. Certainly it could not do any 
harm to give the belligerent nations a chance to consider a 
proposition. for peace, and if it should hasten the day for the 
restoration of peace it might be the means of saving millions 
of men and billions of dollars, together with broken hearts and 
the blighted lives of the loved ones of those who may fall in the 
forefront of battle, 

But if the war must be carried on—and I see no way around 
it, unless the President, as I suggest, should end it—it must be 
done effectively, with verve, vigor, and relentless determination. 
But, let the duration of the war be long or short, I do most 
heartily desire that the policy of our Government be such in the 
levying of taxes as to remove all taint or suspicion of war for 
financial conquest or pecuniary gain. 

No nation on earth was ever confronted with the situations 
such as this country is confronted with at this moment. The 
problems which we are called upon to solve are unique in char- 
acter and far-reaching in their consequences, and I fear will 
be exceedingly difficult to handle. We are fighting a coun- 
try 3,000 miles away across the seas—seas that are infested 
with the rapacious submarine—and it has fallen to our lot, 
it seems, to furnish men and money with which to carry on 
the war until the common cruel enemy shall be exhausted. 
We went into this war side by side with autocratic Russia. 
At that time a Czar ruled with an iron hand, the people 
were, as dumb cattle, driven to the slaughter. Democratic 
Russia grew tired of fighting, as they had a right to do. I 
wish the people of Germany would do likewise. The people of 
Russia were not consulted about going into the war, and there- 
fore they felt that they were not in honor bound to carry on the 
war. It is my belief, and has been all the time, that Russia will 
not be able to rally her forces for the further continuation of 
the war; but, for the good of America, I hope she may be able 
to restore order and carry her part of the war to a successful 
issue. All of this, Mr. President, shows the danger and un- 
wisdom of the United States forming entangling alliances with 
the kingdoms of Europe, whose rulers neyer consult the wishes 
It further shows how pro- 
foundly wise and patriotic were those incomparable statesmen, 
Washington and Jefferson. 

It is all right for us to furnish money to our allies; but, do you 
know, the thought of hiring anybody to do the fighting for the 
United States does not set well on my constitution. I recall, 
Mr. President, the contempt in which I was taught in my youth 
to hold the man who hired another man to represent him in 
doing a citizen’s duty on the field of battle—in other words, 
hiring a substitute. I can not conceive of anybody or any 
character more contemptible—a creature who more completely 
disgraces the image of his Maker—than a man who would hire 
another to do his fighting in time of war. There are a few 
survivors of the period of the Civil War who took advantage 
of the exigencies of that war between the States to feather 
their nests while their substitutes were fighting for them on the 
field of battle. That class of men are now very impatient with 
anybody who dares to make a suggestion of bringing about 
an early peace or hasten the end of the war. I would not 
trust such a creature under any circumstances. Treachery is 
the gush of his genius, and the price of his soul is the thing he 
wants. I am decidedly in favor of America doing a man’s part 
in this war if she is to do anything at all. And from ree out- 
look she is going to do it. 

Mr. President, I expect our boys at the front, God bless them, 
to do their duty. Patriotism with the American citizen is a com- 
mon attribute. The coward and the slacker are exceptions to 
the rule. I will be pardoned if I suggest just at this point, that 
it-is my judgment that every man who volunteered—mark you, 
I said volunteered—his services in this war, this morning de- 
sires to go to the front. They are all patriotic. Every white 
American soldier will do his duty, whether he be a conscript or 
a volunteer. There is no question, I repeat, about the patriotism 
and courage of the American youth. If permitted, they would 
have offered their services without compulsion, but another 
method was employed for raising an army, and I do not desire 
to be understood as criticizing anybody at this time for it. But 
I shall never consent that conscription shall be the established 
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policy of this Government: E was made very happy a few days 
ago to have the assurance from my boy, who has recently re- 
ceived a commission in the volunteer service, that it is his desire 
to go where the shot and sheit fall the thickest: I should have 
been disappointed if I had found that he felt any other way 
about it. Lam sure his comrades share his thoughts and aspira- 
tions on the subject: While I depreeate the war, and I wish 
that I had been able to have averted it, but since it has come 


and my country is involved, I would to God that my circum- 


stances. were such that I might go with the young men, and 
share their hardships and their sacrifices. But, Mr. President, 
that privilege will be denied me. I must be content to do my bit 
in some other way. 

In the matter of levying taxes, let us put the burden upon 
those most able to bear it. Let us take the tax off of the break- 
. fast table and the other necessaries. of life. Do not, for God's 
sake, tax tlie food that sustains the starving babe, that nour- 
ishes the tired and poorly elad: mother and the overworked 
laborer, whose toil keeps the wheels of commerce rolling, 
while there are billions of excess profits hoarded in the coffers 
of the corporations of this country. Let the wealth of the pres- 
ent generation, as largely as possible, pay the expenses. of this 
war, Do not put the burden upon posterity. Do not require the 
mea. who are figliting our battles and their children and childrens’ 
children in the years to come to pay the debts that this. genera- 
tion ought to bear. Let us not, for God's sake, bequeath. this 
legacy of disaster to our children, They will have enough troubles 
of their own, and I submit that it is cowardly and unjust for the 
present generation to impose upon the future generations those 
burdens that we ourselves should carry: It is my thought that 
if war expenses could be fixed upon. the generations that bring 
about wur it would be a strong incentive for world peace. There 
is no doubt but that war contracts are a potential influence in 
ereating public sentiment favorable to war. We have seen that 
demonstrated, I do not charge that that is the sole cause of this: 
war; but I do charge, without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that some of the largest fortunes: ever. amassed by man 
have been made out of this war. And those same men are the 
ones who are now trying to escape taxation and put the burden 
of: the expense of this war upon posterity. If the sufferings, the 
sorrows, and sacrifiees which war imposes were forced upon the 
leaders, the rulers of the world, we would have no more wars. 
And America is not an exception to that rule. - 

Now, in conclusion, I repeat, Mr. President, let us not require 
the children of the young men who are doing battle at the front, 
and who must tote the load and suffer the almost infinite sacri- 
fices of this war; to pay the larger part of the expenses of the 
War. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is in the nature 
of! a substitute for the income-tax rates carried in the bill as 
reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee is composed of 17 Senators, the 
great’ majority of them Senators who have had long service in 
this: body, whe. have been returned often to this Chamber by 
the vote of their constituents. As has. been stated before by 
myself and others, the Finance Committee gave many weeks 
of consideration to this bill, especially to the first two titles of 
this bill, because they are away and beyond the most important 
provisions of the: measure. 

As has been stated before, during all of these deliberations 
there was no open manifestation in that committee; absolutely 
no evidence; that anybody there was: seeking to lift burdens 
off of one class ef the people of this country and place them upon 
another class. There was no evidence that anybody around that 
board desired to protect especially any industry of his section. 
I think I ean say with absolute safety; Mr. President, that if 
any mistakes have been made by the committee they did not 
grow out of any purpose on the part of any member of the 


committee to distribute improperly the burdens and the expense 


of war: 

Of course; Ii understand that it is a very easy matter for 
gentlemen who have not had to wrestle with these questions, 
who: are. opposed to the final action of the committee; or who 
for: any other reason do not like the method which is recom- 
mended by the committee for raising this money, to try to call 
to their aid certain well-knowm class prejudices in this country. 
There is. not, in my opinion, one line or one provision in this 
bill that justifies the charge that some Senators have seen fit 
to make against the bill that it attempts to impose unduly the 
burdens of this war upen men of small means, while dealing 
lightly with men of large-means. 


I want now to. make a solemn to Senators on this side 


of the Chamber who have not read or studied this measure 


Í — 


that they carefully read and study this bill and the reports 


thereon. 

E am satisfied’ that If they will put themselves in possession. 
of the information and the facts, understanding thoroughly. the 
provisions: of the bill in its application of these fucts, they 


will reach a conclusion that this committee has denlt equitably 


und fairly with all interests in the imposition of these taxes. 

Mr. President, if the income-tax rates contained in the Senate. 
committee bill as it was amended here yesterday are unjust to 
the men of moderate means in this. country, if they display 
favoritism to the men of large incomes in the country, then the 
amendment or the substitute which the Senator from Wiscon-. 
sin has offered fh tenfold degree deals. unjustly with the men 
of moderate means and in tenfold degree deals favoredly with 
the men of large incomes. ~ 

Gentlemen say they want to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin because they want the swollen. fortunes, 
the great incomes, the profits of the millionaires, to bear the 
burden and not the small incomes, of men of moderate means. 

There never has been written and proposed to a: legislative 
body as ingenious a scheme to lift the burden from the big incomes; 
and put it on little incomes as the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. If his ingenuity: had been. ten times 
as great as it is, if he had. called to his istance the sinister 
cunning of all those who deal unjustly. with men of small in- 
comes, he could not have written to more successfully accom- 
plish that purpose, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr; SMOOT. In this connection I simply want to ask any 
Senator if he can justify the proposition. as it will be found in 
the fact that under the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin on incomes exceeding $13,000 and not exceeding 815. 
000: there is to be collected 5144. 220,197 out of the totul tax in 
those two brackets? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President; there are those who do not 
believe in this stupendous war in which we are engaged. They 
are not in sympathy with the Government in its entrance in that 
struggle, They are not in sympathy with any of the measures 
which the Government has seen fit and necessary to take in 
order to bring the conflict to a successful issue: I make no per- 
sonal application, but I do say, Mr. President, that that class of 
people in this country—I am not speaking about the Senate 
now—have been demanding, first, that we pay all the expenses 
of the war by taxation, and that this year and’ this generation 
shall bear the whole burden. They are exceedingly sensitive 
about placing: even a small fraction of it upon future genera- 
tions. Their conscience is punctured to the very core at the 
suggestion that the men who are to come 50 years from now, 
when these bonds become due, may Have to pay some of the 
expenses of the war. They want it all placed upon the burdens 
of the people of this country now, right now—$10,000,000,000— 
$12,000,000,000—raise it by larger taxation. 

Mr. President, I charge no man with wrong, but I do. charge 
that the inspiration. of that suggestion when carried to the 
extent that it has been carried by some in this country finds its 
genesis in hostility to the war itself, in a desire to make that 
war as unpopular as is possible. We all know that people, 
neither in peace times nor in war times, like taxes. We all 
know that you can not make a cause more unpopular. in this 
country or in any other country than by imposing upon. the 
people a burdensome and oppressive rate of taxation. For 
that reason, not only in our wars but in the wars. of other 
countries, not only to-day but in past generations throughout the 
whole history of man, wars have been paid for generally more 
largely by the issuance of bonds than by taxation. 

Yet, Mr. President, the demand. comes from some sources that 

practically all this money shall be raised by taxation, and where 
the circumstances. are such as to make that sort of an appeal 

obnoxious to the common sense of the body to which it is made 

it is somewhat changed, and it comes in the form of an appeal 

that two-thirds or three-fourths of the money shall be raised by 

taxation. There is no desire to spare the people who live here 

now. There is no desire to spare the people who. are furnishing 

their sons to the cause, no desire to spare the people who are 

burdened and laboring under the load that this war has neces- - 
sarily imposed upon them. Pile it higher and higher upon them. 

In Heaven's name, however, do not allow any portion of it to be 

passed on to those who are to come after us, and who are to 

enjoy the benefits of our success lu this wär, if we shall win it, 

as much as we shall. 
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Mr. President, I want to say this about the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin before I begin to analyze 
it. If you want to make this bill unpopular with the masses of 
the people of this country, the people of small and moderate in- 
comes, if you want to make the load that is imposed upon them 
already heavier and heavier, if you want to exact from them an 
unfair proportion of the expenses of this war, then you can do 
it and do it very effectively by adopting the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

If we should undertake to raise all the money for this war by 
taxation it would make it an unpopular war. If we shall under- 
take to raise a part of the money in a way that will be oppres- 
sive to the man of small income and light upon the man with a 
large income, that would be unpopular in this country. I say the 
bill as presented by the Senate Committee does not do that, and 
I do say that the amendment presented to this body by the 
Senator from Wisconsin does do that and nothing else but that. 
You could not write into this bill a provision that would make it 
more unpopular, a provision that would tend more to shift the 
burden from wealth and put it on moderate incomes, small 
incomes, than by the adoption of this amendment, 

Mr. President, let us look at the amendment. The amendment 
deals. with individual incomes. We have not reached corporate 
incomes yet; we are dealing with individual incomes. Under 
the bill every man in this country, every woman in this country. 
who has an income in excess, under the bill, of $2,000 is subject 
to this income-tax law; subject to it, however, in different de- 
grees according to the income. When your committee was con- 
sidering the bill in order that it might bring about equality of 

„burdens, in order that it might call upon the whole resources 
of the United States for its equitable contribution to the ex- 
penses of the war, when it reached the excess profits of the 
bill it radically changed the House scheme, which applied that 
law only to corporations and copartnerships by bringing in 
and making subject to the law the income from the business 
of all individuals and citizens of the country. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the individuals who are subject to this income-tax law are 
also subject to the excess-profits tax law. The individual first 
must pay the rate prescribed in that section of the bill running 
from 12 per cent up to 50 per cent, according to the amount of 
earnings, a tax upon whatever he may earn on the farm, in 
the mines, in the factory, in the storehouse, wherever he is en- 
gaged in carrying on his business. Whatever income he earns 
over and above the exemption which is allowed to individuals 
he must pay his excess-profits tax upon it at this rate, and after 
he has paid that excess-profits tax he must then pay his income 
tax upon the balance. It is not subject to one tax only, as it has 
been heretofore. It is not subject only to the income tax, but 
before it reaches that stage of taxation it must bear the addi- 
tional burden which has been placed upon the individual. 

Taking all this into consideration your committee thought 
that the amounts that it had prescribed for the income tax, 
especially in view of the fact that the individual had been made 
subject to the excess-profits tax, were quite high enough, 

Mr. President, another thing, too. In imposing this income 
tax, these additional rates on the incomes after they had been 
subjected to the excess-profit tax, we thought that we ought to 
deal gently, if you will permit me to use that word, with a man 
of small income, that we ought not to impose upon him a tax 
bearing anything like the proportionate tax that we impose 
upon the large income. So we begin our surtaxes at $5,000, 
and then we run it up by good leaps where the incomes are 
small, and by small increases, and as the incomes grow large 
and larger the increases grow large and larger so as to make it 
light upon the man at the bottom and heavy for the man at the 
top. 

Now, the Senator from Wisconsin has reversed that process 
and has laid the burden of his increase upon the small income. 
The Senator has explained to you this step proposition. He said 
if you wanted to be equitable and fair, bring your steps close 
together. Mr. President, if you want to make a burden heuvy, 
you will bring your steps close together, too. 

What has the Senator done? He has started with $5,000 
The first increase in the tax of 1 per cent begins there, and then 
every time he goes up a thousand dollars he adds another per 
cent to the tax rate. He follows that scheme. Every time the 
income increases a thousand dollars he adds another 1 per cent 
to the surtax until he reaches incomes of $30,000. When he 
reaches incomes of $30,000 he has reached a maximum rate of 
25 per cent increase in the surtax. 

His total increase is 45 per cent, I believe, upon incomes of 
over a million dollars and yet of this 45 per cent increase 25 
per cent is levied upon incomes of less than $30,000. He spose 
therefore, laid more than half the burden of his increases no 


upon the highest possible incomes, not $1,000,000, not $10,000,000, 


not $20,000,000, but he has added more than one-half of the in- 
crease that he makes upon all those incomes upon incomes of 
less than $30,000. 

Mr. President, when the Senator was dealing with these low 
incomes, these incomes below $30,000, he went by very close 
steps; he only skipped a thousand dollars at a time, and he added 
another per cent for each thousand; but when he got above. 
$30,000, when the income began to get a little bigger, he began 
to make his steps a little bit higher, a little bit wider, a little 
bit longer. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Idaho will not 
divert me. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask if the Senator makes that 
objection to the amendment would he be willing to add an in- 
crease himself? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. After the amount of income gets above 
$30.000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What increase? 

Mr. BORAH. After the income gets above $30,000, would 
you prefer an increased rate? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I prefer the increases reported by the com- 
mittee and I agree to the increases made by the Senate yester- 
day. I think they are just and equitable and have been worked 
out fairly. 

Mr. BORAH. The objection which the Senator makes to this 
amendment is that the increase of the rate after the income 
reaches $30,000 is not sufficient? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; that is not fhe objection I am making to 
it. The objection I am making to it now, and the sole point I 
am making now is, that by the scheme which the Senator has 
devised it, places the burden of this tax more heavily upon low 
incomes than it does upon the high incomes. That is the point 
I am making. 

Mr. BORAH. It is precisely 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from North Carolina to decline to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I did not decline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the Chair misunder- 
stood the Senator and begs the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from North Carolina, then, in order 
to remedy that situation, would certainly favor increasing the 
per cent on incomes after they reach $30,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I might do that; but, if the Senator from 
Idaho will pardon me, I would rather not be diverted from the 
matter which I am now discussing. When I get through with 
that I will take up the question which he suggests. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Senator gets to the 
830.000 income let us see how he deals with that. Then, 
instead of jumping a thousand dollars at a time, he proceeds 
to jump $2,500 at a time and makes just the same increase— 
1 per cent every time he jumps. He continues to make that 
jump of $2,500, adding 1 per cent for every $2,500 on these 
higher incomes in place of 1 per cent on $1,000, as on the lower 
incomes, until he reaches $50,000. When he reaches $50,000, 
Mr. President—and $50.000 is not a very big income—the Sena- 
tor deals much more leniently with incomes ranging between 
$30,000 and $50,000 than he does with incomes ranging between 
$5,000 and $30,000; when he gets to $50,000—not a very big 
income, I repeat—the rate which he fixes is 83 per cent; in 
other words, Mr. President, in a total increase of 45 per cent 
in these surtaxes the Senator from Wisconsin, in the name of 
the common people, but I think in the interest of the rich, at 
least in the interest of making this an unpopular measure—in 
a total increase of 45 per cent the Senator puts 33 per cent 
of that on incomes below $50,000. All except 12 per cent, 
just three-fourths of the total increase under the amend- 
ment of the Senator, is upon incomes less than $50,000, and the 
other fourth is upon incomes running from $50,000 to $10,000,000 
or more. It is said we want to fix it so that a man will pay 
according to his ability to pay; yet the Senator, the great 
tribune of the people in this body, would take 33 per cent out 
of the incomes of $50,000, from which there is perhaps not so 
much to spare, and would only take 45 per cent out of the 
incomes of the Rockefellers and the Goulds and the Vanderbilts. 

Well, having reached that stage, the Senator gets a little 
more severe upon the man of small income and a little more 
kind to the man of larger income. He now changes his step 
again, and starting there he jumps $10,000 at a time; in other 
words, the tax on a $10,000 income that lies in between $50,000 
and $60,000 is increased 1 per cent, but if that $10,000 ‘ncome 
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lies at the bottom of the schedule it is increased 10 per cent. of the increase he is going to apply to the great fortunes of the 


Then the Senator goes on until he reaches incomes of $80,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Leaping 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If you do, then that is what I wanted to 
ascertain—whether you would yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator should have addressed 
me in a more courteous tone of voice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators must address ‘the 


Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did address the Chair. I simply 
wanted to know whether the Senator was willing to receive a 
correction, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He said that the increase from $50,000 
to the next bracket above was 1 per cent, and that the increase 
below thot was 10 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The increases below are 1 per cent for 
each bracket and the inerense 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is exactly what yow said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is exactly what I did not say. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is exactly what you did say, for I 
took it down as you said it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. T will let it stand at that, then. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is the reason why I thought you 
would want it corrected, because it is not in accordance with the 
facts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I said that, I did not mean that; and I 
do not think I did say that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is what you said, and I thought 
you would desire to have it corrected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I did say was this—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The increase in the next bracket is 2 
per cent instead of 1 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The increase is from 33 to 34, from 34 to 35, 
from 35 to 36; that is the way it is wriften in the copy I have. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well; I will take care of that 
matter when I come to follow the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was absolutely right; I repeat it; that the 
$10,000 income that lies between $50,000 and $60,000 under the 
Senator’s amendment gets an increase of 1 per cent, but if that 
$10,000 lies at the base of the bill, beginning with the $5.000 
Income, that same $10,000 would get 10 per cent increase under 
the Senator’s amendment. He goes on at that rate of increase, 
Mr. President, jumping $10,000 at a time, and only adding 1 
per cent. In the beginning he jumped $1,000, and when he was 
dealing with low incomes he added 1 per cent every time, and 
then when he gets to $30,000 he jumps $2,500 and adds only 1 
per cent; and then when he gets to $50,000 he leaps $10,000 at 
a time and adds only 1 per cent. 

He then leaps $20,000—from $60,000 to $80,000. The incomes 
that pass $60,000 can go on and on until they reach $80,000 and 
only get an increase of 1 per cent; but if it was at the bottom 
of this bill, that same $20,000 would get an increase of 20 
per cent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I notice that the bill as reported by the 
committee makes a few leaps in a good many multiples of 
$10.000. How does the Senator defend that? 

Mr. SEFMMONS. It does make leaps, and leaps’are right when 
they ure made fairly and equitably ; but when those leaps are 
made in the interest of the big income and against the inter- 
est of the little income they are not fair. When the leap on a 
$1,000 increase, on an income from $5,000 to $6,000, is charged 
1 per cent and the leap from $60,000 to $80,000 is charged only 
1 per cent, or one-twentieth as much on each $1,000 as is charged 
to the man of low income, I leave it to the conscience and com- 
mon sense of this body to say whether that is just to the poorer 
man. 

Now, Mr. President, we have finally reached meomes of 
$100,000. Under this amendment there seems to be something 
very sacred about a hundred thousand dollar income, because 
as soon as the Senator leaves a hundred thousand dol!ars—he 
reached 36 per cent when he got to a hundred thousand dollars 
he is within 9 per cent of his maximum; he is within 9 per cent 


G 


rich. When he has reached a hundred thousand dollars he puts 


a surtax on that $100,000 of 36 per cent. The next leap is 


‘$50,000, I believe. He jumps from $100,000 to $150,000, and 
only adds 1 per cent. How lightly that $50,000 gets off com- 
pared with the $5,000 and $10,000 income, 

He is now at 37 per cent on an income of $150,000. Then he 
goes on from $150,000 to $200,000, and then he goes on another 
$50,000 to $250,000. Then he goes on another $50,000 to $200,000. 
So that between $100,000: and $300,000 he has increased his rate 
1, 2; 8—just exactly 4 per cent. The first $100.000 increase car- 


ries with it a surtax under the Senator’s substitute of 36 per 


cent. The next $100,000 increase—now, we are getting to the 
fortunes of the very wealthy class—the next $100,000 increase 
only carries an additional increase of 2 per cent. 

Now, finally, we get to $300,000, and then there is a jump to 
$500,000, a leap of $200,000, and only 1 per cent is added. Then 
there is a jump from $500,000 to a million dollars. and only an- 
other 1 per cent is added. Then there is a jump from a million 
dollars to $1,500,000, and only another 1 per cent is added. Then 
there is a jump from $1,500,000 to- $2,000,000, and only another 
1 per cent is added. 

On the first $100,000 the rate is 36 per cent. That vast chasm 
between $100,000 and $2,000,000—a chasm so broad that the 
mind of man can hardly comprehend it—only bears an increase, 
Mr. President, in all of 8 per cent more than the $100,000 income, 
Incomes lying between $100,000 and the maximum income tax- 
able under the amendment only are subject to 9 per cent addi- 
tional; and yet, Mr. President, when you start with the begin- 
ning of the Senator’s amendment the increase that he makes on - 
the first $9,000, after deducting the $5,000 that is exempt, is 9 
per cent. So that the per cent of the surtax is the same upon 
that $9,000 income as the per cent which represents the increase 
from: $100,000 to incomes of over $2,000,000. 

Mr. President, that is held up here to this body as an amend- 
ment to lift the burdens of this income tax off the shoulders of 


the poor man and off the shoulders of the man of moderate in- 


come and to put it upon the man of large income. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is an adroit logician; he is an 
analyst of great power; but I defy his brilliant intellect, I defy 
his trained mind to demonstrate that his amendment does lift 
the burden off the poor man and put it on the rich. I assert— 
and I think my analysis of this amendment confirms and demon- 
strates the truth of my proposition—that his amendment is an 
ingenious scheme—I do not mean to say intentionally so, but 
it nevertheless is an ingenious scheme, Mr. President, of lifting 
the burden of this income tax off the big fortunes and placing it, 
in larger proportion, upon the small fortunes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to ask the Senator if he has 
made any estimate as to how much money will be raised in the 
whole country on incomes of $100,000 or less, and how much 
altogether will be raised on incomes ef $100,000 and over up to 
the limit under the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from North Carolina 
claims that the burden is shifted to the lesser incomes, and I 
wanted to know what total would be raised on incomes of 
$100,000 and less and what amount would be raised on incomes 
of $100,000 and more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not made those calculations. The 
Senator from Wisconsin did not present his amendment until 
late yesterday evening. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the same question would be 
interesting with reference to the committee bill as to how much 
would be raised on incomes below $100,000 and how much on 
incomes above. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to add that to the ques- 
tion I asked the Senator and request him to furnish informa- 
tion on that subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in conclusion let me say 
that your committee was asked to raise revenue to meet the 
estimated expenditures, which at the time of its original re- 
port amounted to something over about five billions of dollars. 
I am not now prepared to say the exact amount. Your com- 
mittee has in this bill, together with the other revenue legis- 
lation, provided for raising that amount of money. Under exist- 
ing law, taxes have been levied estimated to raise 51.357. 000.000. 
It is estimated that this bill as it was presented to the Senate 


will raise something over two billions: of dollars, making $3,366,- 


006,000. There has been authorized to be sold, specifically to 
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meet war expenses, two billions of bonds, and about three hun- 
dred and ninety millions in addition to that. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury sent his estimate to us 
before we framed the bill, his estimate was that the House 
bill, which raised one billion nine hundred and forty-odd mil- 
lions of dollars, would not raise enough to meet the estimated 
expenditures of that time. As I have shown by the figures I 
have just given. we presented a bill that not only raises the addi- 
tional amount that the Secretary said was necessary but raises 
some forty-odd millions of dollars, probably sixty-odd millions, in 
addition to that amount. In other words, Mr. President, we 
have provided fer these estimates. We have not provided for 
certain estimates that have only recently been presented, but 
for which no appropriations have yet been made. When the 

sent those estimates up to our committee, we con- 
sidered them and said: “ No appropriations have been made for 
these estimates, and it would be probably an unprecedented 
thing to levy taxes upon the people to pay an indebtedness that 
the people have not yet approved and for which Congress has 
not yet appropriated.” When that statement was made to the 
Secretary, he made no further insistence. 

Mr. President, we have therefore provided for the payment of 
every dollar that has been appropriated by the Congress, and 
we have provided that of these five billions six hundred 
and ninety-three millions of dollars which the people are 
to pay this year three billions three hundred and sixty- 
six millions shall be paid by taxation. I undertake to 
say that the history of all the nations at war to-day will 
not show as great a percentage of annual expenditure raised 
by taxation. I undertake to say that the history of this country 
will not show any such percentage, and I undertake to say that 
the common sense of mankind will approve this distribution as 
a very liberal part for the present generation to pay—more, in 
my judgment, than it ought to pay, I think we should pay one- 
half of the expense of this war by taxation, and pay another 
small part of it by small serial bonds, to be paged out for 
8 or 10 years, so that it will be a debt te be paid by this genera- 
tion, but so as to give the people of this country 10 years in 
which to pay it instead of making them pay it all in 3 
and let the balance, which I think ought to * at least one-third, 
be provided for by bonds to be paid by our posterity. 

Mr. President, the blessings that are to come to this country 
from success in this war, the woe that is to come if we fail, 
will be known of our descendants. History will tell the story, 
and they will be worthy descendants of the people of this day. 
They will not hesitate, Mr. President. They will not regard it 
as a wrong done them by their ancestors when they are called 
upon to contribute their mite to the glory and to the perpetuity 
of their country and its institutions. 

Mr. President, in the life of a man 50 years is a long time, 
but in the life of a nation it is but a brief span. The men who 
are to come after us, and to pay these bonds which we do not 
provide shall be paid by this generation, will reap a benefit as 
great as we will reap, without any of the other burdens, dis- 
comforts, and calamities to which, in these troubled times, we 
are subjected. 

The plea, Mr. President, is a specious plea. It never has been 
made in this country before with the persistence 
mence with which it is being made to-day; and why, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Because there was not the motive to make it that there 
is to-day. à 

Oh, Mr. President, tell me who the people are who are making 
this demand that we shall place the burden of all these expenses 
upon the people of this day and this year. Some of them are 
in favor of this war, but a great many of them have no sympathy 
with it. A great many of them have no sympathy with our 
taxation schemes, Mr. President, because they do not sympathize 
with the cause. There are men in this country to-day who are 
trying in every way in their power to make this war a failure, 
who are trying in every way in their power to embarrass this 


‘administration. I hope to God that that sentiment and that 


purpose and that motive will not find a lodgment in the hearts 
and minds of the United States Senate and control this great 
representative body of the people. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smrarons] has sought to discredit those who have, as he says, 
been demanding that we pay all the expenses of this war by 
taxation. In order to disparage those who favor paying for 
the war as we go he strongly intimates, if he does not dis- 
tinctly assert, that they belong to a class who are opposed to 
the war in which we are engaged, who desire to make the war 
as unpopular as possible. 

Mr. President, I know of no body of men in this country 
who favor paying all the expenses of this war by 3 
excepting about 350 of the greatest economists in Amer- 


ica, connected with the leading universities and cclleges of 

the country. They believe that it would insure sound. govern- 

ment finance for and promate justice as between classes, both 

now and in the generation to follow ours, if we should pay for 
as we 


this war go by taxation. I am advised of this by the 
fact that I found in the files of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives a petition in which they have 


joined, urging Congress to provide by taxation for paying the 
the war as we proceed. 
President, in the minority report filed with the Senate a 
that petition is quoted. It was in the files of the Com- 
Ways and Means of the House, and has been printed 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, which was the only reason for not 
it in its entirety in the minority report. It is a 
strongly reasoned petition from men who have devoted 
the stndy of economics and of government finance; 
tled to the respectful consideration of the United 
thout there being lodged against the signers 
impeachment of the loyalty of these univer- 
Government. 


to know some of the signers of that 
grea f the 350 professors of political economy 
Vaan lenna thal ceuua ahi SAAE T KODE OF tak oe ok 
who to a declaration of war against Germany; 
and yet the chairman of the Committee on Finance proceeds 
to put under suspicion as to his loyalty every one of these uni- 
versity professors who is devoting himself strictly to the ideals 
and principles of the science which he has made his life work. 

the lot of everyone who does not accept the 

ty report, which was so discredited in this body yester- 

day that it may, in part, account for the extraordinarily bitter 

speech to which we have listened here to-day. It is a common 

practice with some lawyérs to seek at the outset—by casting 

suspicion upon the motives of the opposition—to destroy the 

soundness of the arguments and the value of the testimony 
presented by that side. 

Mr. President, I might retaliate. I might say that loyalty 
to this Government is not devotion to the owners of big in- 
comes and the producers of immense war profits. Devotion to 
this war against Germany, I say to the Senate, is not the mak- 
ing of a revenue bill that will place the burden of paying for the 
war upon the wage-earners and allow the rich and powerful to 
escape paying their just share of that cost. 

The Senator from North Carolina, so tender of the incomes 
of gentlemen in this country who get $30,000 a year without 
drawing upon their principal, might have saved some of his 
sentiment for those from whom will be exacted $86,000,000 
by his tax on tea, coffee, and sugar. To relieve great wealth, 
he, with others acting with him, imposed that tax upon these 
necessaries of life used by all the people of this country. He 
might have reserved some of his sympathy expressed so 
strongly for those with incomes that ranged from $20,000 
to $100,000 for the people who, under the provisions of the 
bill that he and the group of the Finance Committee who 
acted with him reported to the Senate, are to pay $70,000,000 
in higher transportation charges by reason of the imposition of 
a tax upon freight rates. 

He might have reserved a bit of his tenderness of feeling for 
the people who are to pay $50,000,000 additional to put 3-cent 
stamps on their letters instead of 2-cent stamps. So on through 
the list of consumption taxes amounting to $406,350,000, imposed 
upon people already burdened with excessive war taxes in the 
form of war prices for the necessaries of life. And why is this 
unjust tax imposed upon the poorly paid and poorly fed, as the 
great mass of the people are at this time? Are they so well able 
to pay this tax of over $406,000,000 as the owners of surplus 
incomes and fat war profits? It is pretty late for gentlemen 
who agreed to that report to come before the Senate and the 
country and pose as the defenders of people of small and mod- 
erate incomes. It will be difficult for them to establish or 
maintain themselves as the friends of the poor and the people 
of moderate means when they favor taxing swollen fortunes at 
the lowest possible amount and force through these consumption 
taxes. I will read a few of the figures: 

Seventy- seven million five hundred thousand dollars on freight 
rates. 

Thirty-seven million five hundred thousand dollars on passen- 
ger rates. 

Seven million dollars on telephone and telegraph messages. 

- Two million dollars voted by the Senate into this bill increases 
the parcel post in order to protect the express companies of the 
country. 

I pi giad to know that the Senate will have another oppor- 
tunity, under the notice served by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], to vote again upon that 
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amendinent when the bill reaches the Senate. Before it reaches 
that stage I shall tender to the Senate for its consideration a 
substitute bill cutting out all these taxes to which I am now call- 
ing attention and increasing fairly and justly, as it seems to me, 
the taxes upon incomes and war profits by such an amount as 
will render it unnecessary to levy these consumption taxes, im- 
posed upon the great mass of the people, and which are so 
ardently defended by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Eighty-six million dollars on tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar. 

The total of all these taxes which will be paid directy by the 
people will amount to $406,350,000. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to take up the amendment, which 
has been subjected to the severe denunciation of the Senator 
from North Carolina, who is the sponsor for this bill, that pro- 
poses to levy such a meager tax upon war profits as has al- 
ready condemned the bili before the country and I think before 
the Senate. The Senator, who stands for raising the meager 
sum on incomes as a whole provided in the bill under the criti- 
cism of the people of the country who have made any study of 
it, admits its inadequacy. As evidenced by the vote taken in 
the Senate yesterday, the bill was rejected in the form in 
which it was presented to the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to take up this amendment which 
I have proposed, and if Senators will give me their attention 
I am confident they will be convinced of the reasonableness 
of these rates. Mr. President, this amendment is not by any 
means a perfect assessment of taxes upon incomes. I made 
the rates as high upon the high incomes as I dared to and 
offered it with the hope that the Senate would adopt it. It 
does not, in my judgment; tax the large incomes at as high a 
rate as they should bear. : 

Now, let us see what it really does, for I am prepared to tell 
you exactly, how much money a man With a given income under 
the amendment which I have offered will have to pay and 
what per cent it is of his income. 

A man with a $3,000 income will have to pay $20 under the 
amendment as I have proposed it, and I shall ask leave now to 
print this table in connection with the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


The amount of tar a married person would pay at cach bracket upon a 
gicen income under the proposed amendment; showing the rate per 
cent “pon each income compared with the British rate. 


Rate under tho British 
aw. 


Income. Total tax. | Per cent. 
= Earned, | Unearnod. 
s% 0.08 125 
80 1. 60 15 2 
130 217 15 20 
190 271 15 20 
200 3.25 1 22 
340 3.78 1 22 
430 4.30 21 25 
530 4.82 21 25 
640 5.33 21 - 23 
760 8. 85 k 
890 6.36 29} 
1,039 6.87 307 
1,180 7.37 30} 
1,340 7.8 304 
1,510 8. 39 304 
1, 690 8.80 30% 
1,890 9. 45 
2, 100 10. 00 
2,320 10. 54 
2,550 11.09 32 
2,790 11. 62 
3,040 12. 10 Ai 
3,300 12.69 ut 
3,570 13. 22 H4 
3,850 13.75 34k 
4,140 14. 23 Mb 
4,449 14. 80 358 
§,215 16, 05 
5,815 16.61 37 
6, 840 18.24 37 
7,690 19.22 39} 
8,590 20. 21 39} 
9,515 21.14 403 
10, 465 22.03 403 
11,440 22. 83 4 
15,540 25. 90 
24,140 30.17 
33, 140 33.14 
56, 140 37.76 
81,140 40. 57 
106,640 42.66 
133, 140 44.38 
243, 140 48. 63 
383, 140 51.08 
533, 53.31 
57.54 
59.91 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A man who has a taxable income of 
$3,000 will pay $20 tax, which amounts to two-thirds of 1 per 
cent upon his taxable income. Under the British law such an 
income would pay 123 per cent. 

Upon a $5,000 income he will pay 1.6 per cent, or 880. Does 
that seem to Senators here like an unreasonable income tax to 
pay upon an income of that amount? 

Upon an income of $6,000 he will pay the sum of $180 to help 
support this war. That is, the total tax that he will pay 
amounts to 2.17 per cent, as against an English rate of 15 on 
earned and 20 per cent on unearned incomes of like amount. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. To make it clear, may I ask the Senator 
if this is the additional tax that he will pay? . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it is the total tax that he will pay. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator a question in order 
to make his proposition thoroughty understood? ‘The Senator’s 
Sen takes the place of other taxes levied in the majority 

i 
ae LA FOLLETTE. Proposed to be levied by the majority 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
brackets? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. It is contemplated that if we 
shall add sufficiently to the war-profits tax and to the individual 
income taxes when we come to consider that question in this 
connection, with this we will be able to eliminate all consumption 


taxes, 

Iy VARDAMAN. That is the point I wanted the Senator to 
make. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then we could strike from the bill all 
taxes 1 in the bill from Title V to Title IX, inclusive, and 
Title XI. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It takes the place of the taxes on the nec- 
essaries of life and on freight rates 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All those taxes that have been under 
discussion here. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. On parcel-post packages and all? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator speaks of a tax on an income 
of $3,000. I understand that incomes of $3,000 are exempt from 
the tax. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under the old law, but not by the bill 
as reported by the majority, and so I have followed the majority 
with regard to taxing those incomes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. A further question, What amount of 
money is exempt from taxation under the bill of the majority? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Incomes of $1,000 or below for unmar- 
ried men, and incomes of $2,000 or below for married men, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the $3,000 income referred to in 
the first statement made by the Senator mean $3,000 above the 
exemption fixed? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I understand the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am not clear in my mind as to that. As 
I understand the bill of the majority, there is an exemption of 
$1,000 for single men and $2,000 for married men. Is the $3,000 
upon which the Senator calculates the tax the amount of money 
in excess of the exemption or does it include the tax upon the 
entire amount? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it is just the amount over and 
above the $2,000 that pays that percentage. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator a question, 
as I am not very sure about the tax proposed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will just let me add one 
sentence, let me say that upon incomes up to $5,000 the amend- 
ment as I have proposed it carries exactly the same rate per 
cent as the committee amendment. I have made no increase 
until I reach incomes of $5,000 and over. Now I will be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. , 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The committee bill does not impose 
a tax on incomes of $3,000 of $200 or $150, as I understand It. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no. = 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I understand it, it is only 2 per 
cent for a married man on the $1,000 between the $2,000 and 
the $3,000, which would really be only $20. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. i 

And this new tax of 2 per cent 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
starts at $2,000. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. For married people. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; that is what I mean. It would 
then be only $40 for the $2,000 between $2,000 and $4,000. 
_ Mr, LA FOLLETTE. The amendment which I propose makes 
no changes in the committee report up to $5,000. I would like 
to get that straight. 


It takes the place of the taxes in the 
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Mr. HOLLIS. I think the Senator is in error there. There 
is no change until it reaches $6,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Above $5,000 and up to $6,000. 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; above $6,000. At $6,000 the majority 
plan taxes 5 per cent, and so does the Senator under his plan. 
From $6,000 up the Senator would increase it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. I did misstate myself 
there. My tables show that at above $5,000 and not exceeding 
$6,000 the rate is the same as the total rate of the committee. 

Above $6,000 and not exceeding $7,000, my rate is 6 per cent 
and their rate is 5 per cent. There is where the line of depar- 
ture occurs. I had made the division here wrong. 

If Senators will be so kind as to follow me I should like it, 
because a statement of the amounts paid in the proposed amend- 
ment and the rate at which they are paid is a complete answer 
to the argument made here by the Senator from North Carolina 
that this proposed amendment is unjust. 

On an income of $7,000 the amount paid is $190 and the rate 
is 2.71 per cent. 

On a taxable income of $8,000 under the amendment the 
amount paid is $260 and the equivalent rate is 3.25 per cent. 

On $9,000 the tax paid is $340 and the rate is 3.78 per cent. 

On $10,000 the tax paid is $430 and the rate is 4.3 per cent. 
On $11,000 the tax paid is $530 and the rate is 4.82 per cent. 
On $12,000 the total tax paid is $640 and the rate is 5.33 per 

cent. 8 
On $13,000 the amount paid is $760 and the rate is 5.85 per 


cent. 
On $14,000 the total tax paid is $890 and the rate is 6.36 per 


cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I ask the Senator a question 
there, so as to understand his figures a little better? Does that 
mean that the tetal income is $14,000, or that the income in 
excess of the exemption is $14,000? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It means where the total income is 


$14,000. 
~ On $15,000, under my amendment, he would pay $1,030, or 
6.87 per cent. 

On $16,000 he would pay $1,180, or 7.37 per cent. 

On $17,000 he would pay $1,340, or 7.88 per cent. 

While a little later I shall state the British income tax, I 
pause just here to say that I should like Senators to know that 
where our normal rate is 2 per cent the British normal is 
25 per cent, attaching to all incomes over $12,500, and then 
they add a supertax on top of that. Now I am talking about an 
income of $17,000, which pays $1,340, or 7.88 per cent, includ- 
ing the normal of the existing law and the war normal and the 
war surtax. The British income normal upon that amount 
would be 25 per cent, and with the supertax the British rate 
on an income of $17,000 is 305 per cent. Yet the chairman of the 
Finance Committee shouts his denunciation of a proposed 
amendment that would levy a tax upon a $17,000 income of 7.88 
per cent, when Great Britain’s normal tax alone is 25 per cent 
on that amount, to say nothing of the supertax imposed in 
addition to the normal tax. y 

Mr. OWEN. What is the supertax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will have to refer to the table to 
give that. I will again, referring to the British rates in order 
that. Senators may understand just what they are doing, after 
I have gone through this normal tax. It is a normal tax of 25 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, It is right here. I read from a little 
work by a member of the British Parliament. I am diverted 
to do it because the Senator from Utah interrupts me: 

Unearned Incomes of 7 of $10,000 pay 25 cent on the 
whole income. Unearned incomes of more than $12, pay similarly. 

Now, that is what we call our normal 2 per cent. Great 
Britain's normal and constant tax that runs through all these 
schedules is 25 per cent, and discussing the supertax imposed 
this author says: 

Supertax applies to all incomes in excess of $15,000, is an additional 
duty, irrespective of ordinary income tax. 

What we call the normal tax they call the ordinary tax. 

It is levied upon amounts in excess of a fixed sum of £12,500; and 
the tax is graduated from a minmum of 4% cent of the first $2,500 
of the excess over $12,500 to a maximum of 174 per cent, payable on 
that portion of the income exceeding $50,000, , 

Which is added to the 25 per cent ordinary or normal tax, 
bringing it up to 421 per cent. 

Now, Senators, go with me step by step through the taxes 
which this amendment proposes upon incomes. I have given you 
what you would pay upon incomes of $17.000, upon incomes of 
$18,000, mind you, over and above your exemption, which for 
tbis war tax is’ $2,000 if you are married. Upon incomes of 


$18,000 over and above the exemption you would pày $1,510 or 
8.39 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President; there seems to 
be a misunderstanding among Senators as to just what that 
covers. I understand that is all the tax a man would have to 
pay under existing law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All the tax he would pay under exist- 
ing law and under the proposed amendment as reported by the 
committee and as. proposed to be amended by myself. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wanted to get that clear. That 
is the way I understand it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This would tax only the incomes of 
individuals. I want it understood that the total amount of 
income tax that is to be paid, if this amendment which I propose 
is adopted, includes what is to be paid under existing law and 
what will be paid under the new law, if my amendment is 
adopted. I thank the Senator for the interruption, because I 
can not afford to have any misunderstand. This is a matter 
that is going to be subject to review. 

Upon incomes of $19,000 $1,690 is to be paid, or 8.89 per cent 
tax. Does that seem to any Senator here like an unreasonable 
tax upon an income of $19,000? Mark you, that is the income 
with your exemption of $4,000 under the existing law and of 
$2,000 under this proposed tax deducted. That would mean for 
every married man with an income of $19,000 he would pay 
under my amendment only a 8.89 per cent tax. Under the 
British law he would pay 30§ per cent. 

Upon an income of $20,000 he would pay $1,890 of it to the 
Government in this great emergency, which would be 9.45 per 
cent only. 

Upon an income of $21,000 there would be paid a total tax of 
$2,100, or 10 per cent. ; 

Upon an income of $22,000 there would be paid $2,320, or 
10.54 per cent income tax. 

Upon an income of $23,000 you would pay as the measure of 
your patriotism $2,550, or 11.09 per cent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator what, 
under the majority report, would be the tax on $25,000 com- 
pared with the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not sure that I can give that. As 
they furnish it in their table they give it for $20,000 and not 
$25,000. You would have to figure it, Under the several rates 
you pay a different rate on every bracket on your income. It 
is a combination of several rates. If your income is $20,000, 
you do not pay the amount that happens to be set opposite 
$20,000 bracket in the bill. 

You pay at each step a lower rate as you ascend to $20,000, 
according to the brackets in the bill. They have not figured 
it out for $25,000, but they have figured it out for $20,000, and 
I am able to make the comparison. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Take the per cent on $20,000. 

Ea FOLLETTE. I will give that to you in just a 
seco! 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is 12.30 per cent on $20,000 and 
25.30 per cent on $30,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will in just a moment give precisely 
what the rate is. They do not give in their table how much 
will be paid, but they give the total per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They give the total amount also on 
page 23. It shows that on an income of $20.000 the tax is 
$1,230 and on an income of $30,000 the tax is $2.530. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. Now I will give it to you and 
give you the per cent. I will go back to $20,000, under the 
amendment which is before the Senate. Under my amendment 
a $20,000 income, over und above the exemption, will pay $1,890, 
or 9.45 per cent; under the proposed committee amendment it 
will pay $1,230, or 6.1 per cent. That is the difference, If your 
income is $20,000, if you vote for the majority plan you will 
only have to pay an income tax which is equivalent to 6.1 per 
cent. - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia ‘That would be upon the total income 
if it were calculated without regard to any exemption whatever? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I think that is understood by 
everybody now. If you vote with the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the majority plan, instead of for my amendment, and 
you have a $20,000 income, you will get off with 6.1 per cent; 
you will only have to pay $1,230; but if you should vote for my 
amendment, you will have to be a little bit more patriotic; you 
will have to pay 9.45 per cent, or $1,890. 

Mr. President, I had gotten down, I think, if anybody has 
followed me and can tell me—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. To incomes of $25,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. To incomes of $23,000. I now come 
to taxable incomes of $24,000. Upon an income of $24,000 you 
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would have to pay under the amendment which I Lave offered 
$2,790, of 11.62 per cent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator please answer me n ques- 
tion? What is the exemption under the English law? The Sen- 
ator has stated, I think, that the English rate is 25 per cent on 
all incomes over $15,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The exemption, or abatement, as it is 
termed, under the English law varies with the size of the 
income and is not allowed on incomes in excess of 835,000. 
Incomes under $650 are not taxed in England. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is, all above $650 must bear an 
income tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but it does not have to bear what 
they call the ordinary tax and what we call the normal tax of 
25 per cent until it reaches for unearned incomes $10,000 and 
for earned incomes $12,500. At that point the normal tax of 25 
per cent attaches; below that they have a graduated tax, which 
is heavier than I should like to see imposed upon small incomes 
in this country. X 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion there 
with reference to the tax upon the small incomes in England, to 
which reference was made on yesterday? They have there the 
distinction between earned and unearned incomes—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Which makes a vast difference in the situa- 
tion. We have not yet that distinction in this country, though 
we shall have to come to it at some time. If we had the dis- 
tinction between unearned and earned incomes, we could afford 
to go much lower in taxing the incomes than we do at this 
time; that is, make the exemption much smalier. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, perhaps it will save 
time for me to read a statement from Mr. Urban H. Broughton, 
a member of Parliament, on the English income tax. This is a 
recent publication—1916 : 


Income tax is now levied upon all incomes exceeding $650, but cer- 


tain special abatements are nted in respect to all persons whose 
total incomes do not exceed 


$3,500. The rate upon unearned incomes is 
higher than that upon earned incomes— 


Earned incomes are derived from a man’s efforts, unearned 
incomes are derived from accumulations, from reserve capital, 
from investments, and all that sort of thing— 
but when the income is greater than $12,520 this distinction disap- 

ATS. 
peng rate upon incomes (less abatements) from $650 to $10,000 
is graduated from a minimum of 113 per cent of the income gp 227 
after deduction of the abatements referred to, up to a maximum of 22 
per cent payable on the total Income; and the rate varies according] 
as the income is earned or unearned. Unearned incomes of upwa 
of $10,000 J 25 per cent on the whole income; earned incomes of 
more than 212.500 pay similarly. 

Supertax applies to all incomes in excess of $15,000 as an additional 
duty, irrespective of ordinary income tax. 


That is the normal tax, as we call it here 


It is levied upon amounts in excess of a fixed sum of $12,500; and 
the tax is graduated from a minimum of 43 per cent of the first $2,500 
of the excess over $12,500 to a maximum of 17) per cent payable on 
that portion of the income exceeding $50,000. > 


Then, after the income gets to $50,000, the rate is 17} per 
cent added to the 25 per cent normal or ordinary, which makes 
423 per cent tax on incomes from that on. They do not have 
any tenderness of feeling; they have not that highly com- 
mendable consideration for the distinction between incomes 
of $50,000 and above that the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance manifested to such moving degree this morning. 
They tax all incomes above $50,000 a flat 42} per cent. They 
do not raise that rate as incomes mount up into the millions, 
though I think they should, and I shalf be very glad to raise 
the rate on such incomes higher than anything which is sug- 
gested by the majority. The only reason why I fixed the rates 
in this amendment as I have done is because, in the first place, 
if you want an income tax to be effective you have got to 
gather the greater portion of it upon incomes ranging from 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, one hundred, 
one hundred and fifty, two hundred, two hundred and fifty, 
three hundred, and four hundred thousand dollars. It is right 
in there that great mass of the incomes of the country—the 
large number of incomes—are to be found from which we can 
derive a considerable revenue. It is a mockery, Mr. President, 
to present a bill that puts very high income taxes-only upon 
the incomes which reach a million dollars and two million dol- 
lars and more; there are only 120 incomes in this country above 
a million dollars, 

Tt will sound well; it will go to the country as a big tax on 
Rockefeller; but all of that great body of rich, that great body 
of incomes ranging from $50,000 to $500,000 are not affected by 


a 50 or 60 or 70 per cent rate on incomes of a million dollars or 
more. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIMING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). 
Does the Se::.tor from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I suggest to the Senator that I 
think it would improve his amendment if he would so frame 
it as to increase the tax on great fortunes? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should be most happy to do so if I 
could get support on this floor for reaching down into the 
pockets of those who receive big incomes. This amendment 
does not represent my ideal of an income tax, but it represents 
all I hope to get out of the United States Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope the Senator will offer an amend- 
ment in harmony with the views he has expressed. I should 
like to yote for it, and I think every other Senator would do 
so; certainly the chairman of the committee would vote for it, 
as he criticized the present basis on which the Senator's 
amendment is framed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the Senator must understand that 
ene who presents an amendment of this kind labors under the 
embarrassment that when he offers the amendment he is called 
upon to make an estimate as to what the amendment. will 
produce in revenue, and if he can not do that he is more or 
less at sea. Conservative Senators scratch their heads and 
say: “ Well, we do not know just what revenue this will pro- 
duce as a whole.” Then when the amendment is presented if 
the Senator offering it begins to vary it, all calculations and 
tables which he has made upon it as it was prepared, the result 
of days and nights of labor, are no longer strictly applicable 
and must be modified to meet the changes in the amendnient. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, while it is no part ot 
the explanation which I started out to make of the table, I 
am going to ask to insert in this connection and as an appendix 
to my remarks the figures as to personal income, the number of 
returns. and so forth, as found in the Statistical Abstract for 
1915, and also for 1916, if that has been issued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

: Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now I yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that covers what I was 
going to ask. I notice that the chairman of the committee 
seems to think that the adoption of this amendment would cause 
widespread dissatisfaction among the 100,000,000 people in this 
country, and I was just going to ask the Senator if he knows 
how many people, according to the last report, would be affected 
by this income tax? My recollection is that I have seen some- 
where that the income tax affects a little over 300,000 people out 
of over 100,000,000 of people of the country, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator. The Senater 
from North Carolina said that this amendment was manifestly 
offered and that this movement to raise a large amount by taxa- 
tion on incomes was backed by those who want to make this 
war unpopular with the people, and that my amendment will 
have the effect of spreading, like a prairie fire, discontent among 
the great masses of the people of this country because of the in- 
creases made in the tax on incomes as I have been reading them, 
and as they are covered by my amendment. A reference (o 
the Statistical Abstract shows that there are about 350.000 
people out of 104,000,000 peopie who are affected at all by this 
amendment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator. 
will permit me, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] gives me 
the figures for 1915 of-those who paid income taxes, and the 
number was 336,672. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have the figures accurately, then— 
836,672 are to be aroused to hostility to the war. The Senator 
from North Carolina is much disturbed lest the war spirit of 
this country will be dampened and chilled by an increase in 
the taxes upon incomes affecting a little over 300,000 people, 
when I think it will rejoice, Mr. President, the 103,700,000 peo- 
ple to know that those who have incomes and are able to bear 
their share in the great struggle are called upon in the amend- 
ment which I have proposed to make some sort of a stagger 
toward doing their bit. 

If either one of the propositions now before the Senate is 
calculated to arouse hostility to this war and sow widespread 
discontent among the people against a war unpopular to start 
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with, augmenting its unpopularity, I ask you whether it is the 
majority report that takes such tender care of war profits and 
the taxes upon the incomes of the rich and places a burden of 
nearly a half billion dollars onto the great body of the peo- 
ple of this country already taxed by war prices from 50 to 
100 per cent, or this proposition to make surplus incomes pay a 
just shure of these war costs? I ask you, Mr. President, which 
proposition is most likely to be productive of disturbance and 
discontent and to spread dissatisfaction and render the war 
unpopular, that which is brought in here by the majority or 
that which comes here backed by not only the three Members 
of the minority who signed the report but, as evidenced yester- 
day, by another Member of the majority? I know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, however they may go on record here in response to what 
is called committee loyalty, that deep down in the hearts of 
enough members of the Finance Committee to make a majority 
is the feeling that this bill is a monumental blunder. 

Mr. President, when I was diverted, or when I myself di- 
gressed from the presentation of the table which elucidates and 
explains the amendment I have offered, I had read in the regu- 
lar order of brackets in the table as applied to that amendment 
the figures as to taxable incomes of $24,000. 

On a taxable income of $25.000 the total tax paid would be 
$3,040 and the rate per cent 12.16. y 

On a $26,000 taxable income under my proposed amendment 
the total mount paid in taxes would be $3,300 and the rate 
12.69 per cent. 

On a $27.000 taxable income the amount paid in taxes would 
be $3,570 and the actua’ rate would be 13.22 per cent. 

A $28,000 taxable income would pay a total tax under my 
amendment of 83.850, or 13.75 per cent. 

A $29,000 income under my proposed amendment would pay a 
total tax of $4,140, and would pay that tax based upon an actual 
rate of 14.28 per cent. 3 

A $30,000 income would pay $4,440, or 14.80 per cent. 

Let us see what the committee proposition would take out of 
a $80,000 income. Where my amendment would take $4,440, the 
bill as reported by the committee would let the man off with 

2,530 and the rate per cent would be 8.43. The rate per cent 
under toy amendment would be 14.80 and the rate per cent un- 
der the British law would be 25 per cent flat—more than the 
combined rates both*of the majority bill and the amendment 
proposed by me, and added to that the surtax, making the 
totul under the British law 35§ per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is not that English tax based upon 
an income from investment rather than from individual effort? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; after you reach $12,500 earned and 
unearned incomes take the same rate. I have just read into 
the Recorp a statement as to the English law. 

On an income of $32,500 the amount paid under my amendment 
would be $5,215, and the rate is 16.05 per cent. 

On an income of $35,000 the amount paid under the amend- 
ment I have offered would be $5,815, and the rate per cent 16.61. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask to supply in the table from 
which I have been reading, and which I already have the con- 
sent of the Senate to print in another column, the per cent that 
would be paid on the same incomes under the British income tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The comparison would be very interest- 
ing. 

Upon a taxable income of $37,500 the total tax paid under the 
amendment I have proposed would be $6,840, and the rate per 
cent would be 18.24. . 

I wonder if Senators would be interested in knowing what the 
British rate is? Where the rate which would be imposed by my 
ar mdment would be 18.24 per cent, the British rate on exactly 
the same income would be 374 per cent—almost twice as much. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I think it would be well for the 
Senator to furnish that comparison all the way through. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I will do so. I have just obtained the 
consent of the Senate to do that. I might have read them if I 
had found earlier this table of British incomes. 

Mr. BRADY. 7 think that will be very beneficial information. 

Mr. “A FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; I will furnish it all the wa 
through. 4 7 

On an income of $40,000, under my proposed amendment, a 
total tax of $7,690 would be paid, and the actual rate on that 
income would be 19.22 per cent. I will now ask the Senator 
from Washington to state what the British rate would be? I 
have handed him a table which shows it. I will ask him just 
to follow me, and read from that table what the British rate 
would be on an income of $40,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The British rate would be 39} per 
cent, ; 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Thirty-nine and one-sixth per cent, as 
against 19.22 per cent in the amendment which I have pro- 
posed—just double. 

An income of $42,500 would pay, under my amendment, an 
income tax to help prosecute this war of $8,590, at an actual 
taxable rate of 20.21 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The British rate is 39} per cent, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. An income of $45,000 under the amend- 
ment which I have proposed would pay a tax of $9,515, the 
actual rate being 21.14 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The British rate is 40§ per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. An inceme of $47,500 under the amend- 
ment which I have proposed would pay a total tax—including 
the tax of the existing law, of course—of $10,465, or 22.03 
per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The British rate is 40} per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. An income of $50,000 would pay a 
total tax under the amendment which I have offered of $11,440, 
the total rate of taxation being 22.88 per cent. What is the 
total rate of a $50,000 income tax in Great Britain? 

My: JONES of Washington. Forty-two and one-half per 
cen ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, from that time on the 
British rate does not increase. It remains, upon all incomes, at 
423 per cent. In the pending amendment the rates are in- 
creased, as will be observed as I proceed to present the table; 
and I will say that I should be very glad if the Senate would 
increase these rates upon the higher incomes. You can not get 
them too high for me unless you put them so high—and there 


is no danger of the United States Senate doing that—as to in- 


terfere with the efficiency and the production of our industrial 
and commercial enterprises. I should not like to see the rates 
placed at a point where that would result. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I might suggest 
here that the Senator has placed as a part of his amendment 
at the close, covering the very high incomes, the amount fixed 
by the Senate by a unanimous vote yesterday. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Exactly, Mr. President. I have gone 
as far as the Senate has g' en any indication of its willingness 
to go in t ‘>~ high incomes. 

125 KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consi: yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very gladly. $ 

Mr. KING. In making the investigations, limited as they are, 
that I have made respecting these matters, it seemed to me that 
the increases, if increases were to be had over the Senate Dill, 
ought to be more largely upon income tax than upon the profit 
tax of corporations, for the reason that a large portion of the 
profit tax of corporations, after being taxed in the hands of the 
corporations, would be distributed as dividends, and, of course, 
would be taxed again, and a considerable portion of those divi- 
dends would reach the hands of small irzome holders, There- 
fore it seemed to me that it would be more advantageous to tax 
incomes than to tax corporation profits; that is, to increase the 
rates more largely upon incomes than upon corporation profits. 
Has the Senator considered that feature, and has he reached a 
similar conclusion or a different conclusion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I will say that I have 
been rather forced to the conclusion that we should raise about 
double the amount from war profits that we raise from incomes, 
because a considerable portion of the amount which we raise 
from incomes is derived from fixed investments that are not 
affected at all by the war, while all that we raise from war 
profits is derived from sources that are created by the war 
itself, and we leave untaxed so far as the war-profits tax is 
concerned all of the normal profits. But I should prefer to 
defer a further discussion of that until we come to the war- 
profits tax. 

Mr. President, proceeding with the statement of this amend- 
ment and the amount of tax derived from each bracket, I give 
now the next. 

Upon an income of $60,000, the total tax paid would amount 
to $15,540, and the rate would be 25.90 per cent under the 
proposed amendment; while the rate per cent under the British 
income-tax law would be 424. Mr. President, if you should 
adhere to the committee provision, instead of the proposed 
amendment, upon a taxable income of $60,000, instead of $15,- 
540, you would pay $6,630. Instead of 25.90 per cent, you would 
pay 11.05 per cent. 

Upon a taxable income of $80,000, under the amendment 
which I have proposed, added to the existing law, you would 
pay a total tax of $24,140, or at an actual rate of 30.17 per 
cent. Now, if that is not big enough to suit the distinguished 
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Senator from North Carolina, I will accept, if he will offer it, 
an amendment increasing that amount, without any argument 
whatever. Indeed, I would be mighty glad to get the approval 
of the chairman of the Finance Committee for increasing all of 
these ameunts from $30,000 up to any number of millions. 

Upon an income of $100,000 there would be a total tax paid 
under my amendment of $33,140, the actual tax rate being 33.14 
per cent. Where you would collect under my amendment 
$33,140 you would collect under the committee proposition, 
which I seek to amend, $15,630, and where the rate per cent 
would be under my amendment 33.14 the rate per cent under 
the committe report would be 15.63. 

Upon an income of $150,000 there would be paid $56,140 under 
my amendment, at an actual tax rate of 87.76 per cent. Where 
a man with an income of $150,000 would pay $56,140 under my 
amendment he would pay under the committee provision $30,130. 
Where he would pay at the rate of 37.76 per cent under my 
amendment he would pay at the rate of 20.9 per cent under 
the committee amendment. 

Upon an income of $200,000 under the amendment which I 
have proposed there would be paid a total tax of $81,140, or 
40.57 per cent. Under the committee bill there would be paid 
$46,630, as against $81,140 under the amendment I have offered, 
at an actual tax rate of 23.30 per cent under the committee bill, 
as against the tax rate of 40.57 per cent under my proposed 
amendment. 

An income of $250,000 would pay under the pending amend- 
ment $106,640, or 42.66 per cent, and under the majority bill 
$65,180, at an actual tax rate of 26.05 per cent. 

An income of $300,000 would pay, under the amendment which 
I have proposed, a total tax of $133,140, which would be 44.38 
per cent of the income. If that is not high enough to suit the 
Senator from North Carolina, let him rise and propose an 
amendment increasing it. I will accept it. Where under my 
amendment you would collect $133,140, under the bill, as re- 
ported by the chairman of the committee, you would collect 
$85,680. Where my rate per cent would be 44.88, the rate per 
cent of the majority of the committee would be 28.5. 

Upon an income of $500,000, under the amendment which I 
have proposed there would be paid $243,140 at an actual tax 
rate of 48.63 per cent. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. President 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a minute. 

Where the total tax under my amendment for that taxable 
income would be $243,140, under the committee amendment it 
would be $173,630, or 34.73 per cent, against the actual tax rate 
proposed under my amendment of 48.63 per cent. 

I now yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was just trying to follow the Senator. 
If I get his amendment right, he does not include in one bracket 
income from $500,000 to $1,000,000, but from $500,000 to $750,- 
000, under the amendment which he proposed last evening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. It may be that in the press of making 
up this table one of those brackets was missed. I am not cer- 
- tain; but the Senator may not have the amendment which I 
proposed. I have three amendments upon the tables of Senators, 

Mr. TOWNSEND, This is the one that the Senator pro- 
posed late last night. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand how that came about, Mr. 
President. I accepted yesterday afternoon, before I had given 
the order for this table, the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], which brought in that new 
bracket of $750,000; but it will not very materially change the 
result, 

My attention has just been called by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the fact that according to the official 
report only 174 people in the United States pay taxes under 
the existing tax law upon taxable incomes of $500,000 or more. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BRADY. At this point I want to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the number of persons who made returns in 1915, 
according to the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
that year, to demonstrate that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is not going to create the great dis- 
satisfaction in the country that the chairman of the committee 
seemed to think it might. While my figures may not be entirely 
accurate, since the matter has been under discussion just a few 
VVV records here 

ore me. 


According to the minority and majority reports of the com- 
mittee, the tax rate does not change, or is entirely equal, up to 
— Is that correct, according to the committee reports 

ere 
Soy LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator mean the committee 

Mr. BRADY. I refer to the Senator’s amendment offered 
yesterday. What is the income tax on $25,000 according to the 
Senator's amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The actual tax would be $3,040. 

Mr. BRADY. And what is the rate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, The rate per cent is 12.16 per cent. 

Mr. BRADY. That is practically the same as the committee 
rate. Up to that amount, incomes of $25,000 and under, there 
were 835,830 taxpayers, so you do not affect the large majority 
of those who are paying taxes and making returns. Over 
$100.000 and up to $500,000 there are only 2,148, and from 
$500,000 up there are only 174. Taking all those above 13 per 
cent, where the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
commences to raise the income tax, it only affects 21,085 
people, so it is very easy to see that there is not going to be 
ay particular revolution on account of the additional income 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Docs the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr, GRONNA, I said a moment ago that I had been unable 
to secure a copy of the Statistical Abstract for 1916. It has 
been issued, however. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the number of people who would pay an income 
tax on incomes between $250,000 and $800,000 according to the 
last report is 216; the number that would pay on incomes of 
$300,000 to $400,000 is 254; the number who would pay on 
incomes from $400,000 to $500,000 is 122; and the number that 
would have to pay on incomes from $500,000 to $1,000,000 has 
increased from 174 in 1915 to 209 in 1916. So comparatively 
few persons would be affected by the income tax on these large 
incomes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am obliged to the Senator from North 
Dakota for giving me those facts; and now, Mr. President, I 
soon shall have completed this table. ° 

An income of $1,000,000, under the amendment which I have 
proposed, would pay a total tax of $533,140. The actual rate 
would be 53.31 per cent. As against the $533.140 which would 
be collected under the amendment as I have proposed it, the bill 
as reported by the committee would collect $408,630 on a million- 
dollar income, or at an actual rate of 40.8 per cent, as aguinst 
53.31 per cent, the actual rate under the amendment as I have 
proposed it. 

Upon an income of $1,500,000 the total amount of tax actually 
paid under the proposed amendment would be $863,140 by each 
person having an income of $1,500,000, or 57.54 per cent of the 
total income. A $2,000,000 income would pay, under the amend- 
ment as presented to the Senate, a total tax of $1,198,140, or 
59.91 per cent. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator 
to yield at this point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be very glad to yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to suggest to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that the chairman of the committee criticized very 
severely the pending amendment, because the Senator from Wis- 
consin proposed in his amendment steps ranging all the way 
from $100,000 to $250,000. I find in the majority report that 
they take steps from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000, and I want to call 
the Senator’s attention to the number of people who would be 
affected in the entire United States under the maximum rate as 
proposed by the majority of the committee. 

I understand that one man in the United States receives an 
income of more than $10,000,000—just one. One hundred and 
twenty-two people pay taxes on incomes of more than $1,000,000 ; 
but the entire number affected by the maximum rate proposed 
by the majority of the committee would be 552, according to the 
Statisti¢al Abstract of 1916. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am obliged to the Senator. 

Upon all incomes over 52.000.000 the tax proposed by the 
amendment which I have offered is at precisely the same rate 
as that adopted unanimously by the Senate yesterday, and it 
would tax all incomes of $2,000,000 at 59.91 per cent. 

Mr. President, I had intended to take up the British income- 
tax law and analyze it somewhat, but I think in connection with 
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the presentation of this table I have adverted to it sufficiently, 

. 80 that Senators who have not found time to examine it critically 
will get the distinction between the British income-tax law and 
ours, the existing law as well as the proposed income-tax law. 
I might say that if there are any Senators here who were not in 
when I did refer to it that, under the British law, whenever 
incomes reach the amount of $10,000, if they are unearned, or 
$12,500, if they are earned, the British law levies a tax of 25 
per cent upon all those incomes, and upon all incomes of larger 
amounts whatever they may be from that on, Now, that is 
called in the British law the ordinary tax. It is similar to the 
normal tax of 2 per cent which we have in our old law. We 
make an addition of 2 per cent tax apply to all taxable incomes 
for war purposes, an additional normal. So we will have when 
this bill is law a normal and constant tax of 4 per cent. 

Great Britain has a constant tax after you reach incomes of 
$12,500 of 25 per cent—what they call the ordinary tax—and to 
that are added surtaxes from 1 to 174 per cent, graduated as the 
income increases, until at incomes of $50,000 there is a surtax 
of 174 per cent added to the 25 per cent ordinary rate, and from 
that point on the English law carries an income tax of 42} per 
cent on all incomes above $50,000. 

I think we should tax at a higher rate as the inconies go up, 
and we have provided in the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee for small increases in taxes for these higher incomes, and 
in the amendment which I have proposed I have followed that 
same plan, excepting that I have introduced more brackets 
than are to be found in the committee amendment, and apply 
a higher rate of war surtax upon all incomes up to $750,000, 

Now, Mr. President, with just this summing up of what would 
be collected in revenue’ under the proposed amendment I shall 
yield the floor, at least for the present. f 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Groxxa] makes a sug- 
gestion to me which I am grateful to him for making. It is 
that the attention of the Senate be directed to the fact; that is, 
with reference to the total amount of revenue which will be 
collected under my proposed amendment. 

Under the amendment which I have proposed on taxable in- 
eomes not in excess of $10,000 there would be collected 

_ $80,123,890, 

On taxable incomes upon incomes not in excess of $20,000 
there would be collected $161,358,022. That is the total of all 
incomes to $20,000, and it equals 18 per cent of the total income 
collected. 

On' taxable incomes not in excess of $30,000 there would be 
collected a total of $228,724,152, or incomes up to $80,000 would 
provide 26.91 per cent of the total revenue collected. 

The taxable incomes not in excess of $50,000 under my amend- 
ment would bear a total of $313,352,362 or 36.87 per cent of the 
total estimated revenue. 

From taxable incomes not in excess of $100,000 there would 
be collected a total revenue of $442,851,122, or 52.1 per cent of 
the total revenue. 

The war revenue which would be collected under my amend- 
ment is estimated to amount to $712,941,442 and a total revenue 
of $850,142,772, Of this, incomes in excess of $30,000 would pay 
over 73 per cent. 

Mr. GORE, At what rate? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I say incomes in excess of $30,000 at 
the rates proposed in my amendment will pay 78 per cent of the 
total tax that would be collected under the amendment. ~ 


Incomes in excess of $50,000 would pay over 63 per cent of 


the total tax. 
Incomes in excess of $100,000 would pay over 48 per cent. 
Mr. President, I submit this amendment to the just considera- 
tion of the Senate, Taking into consideration everything which 
we ought to weigh carefully and with the utmost scruple, taking 
into account the influence of our legislation upon public thought, 
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having due regard for the people whose sons we are drafting 


into this war, I believe, Mr. President, that we shall fall far 
short of our duty if we do not make at least as great an increase 
in the income taxes to be collected as are covered by the amend- 
ment which I have proposed. 4 ' 

I appeal to Senators in the interest of promoting the great 
enterprise with which we are charged here now, with the high- 
est responsibility that can rest upon men, to make this tax the 
greatest in the history of all legislation, a tax that shall be 
accepted by the millions of the people who have to bear the great 
burdens which this war imposes upon them. Lift the load from 
those who must furnish the great body of the soldiery that will 
be sent to slaughter and place it upon those who are able to bear 
it, the owners of surplus incomes and those making profits 
from war. I appeal to you to have consideration and regard 
for all that is involved in our work here and to pass such a tax 
bill, so far as incomes are concerned, as will meet with some- 
thing like general approval of the country. 


APPENDIX, 
Estimated revenue under proposed amendment. 


Rates ol pro- 
amendment. 
= War Total 
Income in excess of revenue. | revenue. 
War War 
normal. surtax, 
$3,000 and not in excess of $3,000...-...... Se ee 000 | $16,000, 090 
3,000 and not in excess of S, W ......-. > E pes PON 7 12, 102, 7 
5,000 and not in excess of $6,000... ...... 2 1 6,000,000 | 16,000,000. 
£6,000 and not in excess of $7.000. 2 2 6,432,000 9, 048,000 
$7,000 and not in excess of $8,000. 2 3 | 7,005,000 9, 807,000 
$8,000 and not in excess of $9,000 2 4 7,236,000 9, 648,000 
$9,900 and not in excess od $10,000 2 5 | 6,996,370 8,918,190 
$10,090 and not in excess of $11,000 2 6 | 6,778,180 8,472, 700 
$11,000 and not in excess of 512,0 2 7| 6,840,000 8,360,000 
$12,000 and not in excess of $13, 2 8 7,118,200 8, 41,840 
$12,000 and not in excess of $14,000 2 9 | 7,260,000 8,580, 000 
£14,000 and not in excess of $15,000 2 10 | 6,960,009 8, 129,009 
$15,000 and not in excess of $16,000 2 11 | 7,020,090 8.100.000 
$16,000 and not in exeess of $17,000 2 12 | 7,188,000 8,192,009 
$17,000 and not in'excess of $18,000. a 2 13 | 6,972,337 7,001, 982 
215,000 and not in excess of 810, %% %0/½ 2 14 | 6,851,200 7, 707, 600 
$19,000 and not in excess of $20,000 0 2 15 | 6,494,000. 7, 258,000 
$20,000 and not in excess of $21,000.. oa 2 16 | 6,120,000 2,140,000 
£21,000 and not in excess of $22,000 2 17 6,080, 000 7,040,009 
$22,000 and not in excess of $23,000 2 18 | 5,972,000 6, 868, 800 
$23,000 and not in excess of $24,000 2. 19 5,751,070 6, 603, 960 
$24,000 and not in excess of $25,000. 2 205,608. 000 6, 475,000 
£25,000 and not in excess of $25,000 2 21 | 5,773,000 6,526,000 
$26,000 and not in excess of $27,000, 2 22 | 5,880,000 6, 615, 000 
$27,000 and not in excess of $28,000" 2 B | 8,908,375 6,617,380 
$28,000 and not in excess of $29,009 2 21 6,032,000} 5,728,000 
$25,000 and not in excess of $30,000 2 25 | 6,075,000 6, 750, 000 
$30,000 and not in excess of $32,500 2 26 | 8,871,800 9, 822,350 
$22,500 and not in excess of $35,000. 2 27 | 11,315,055 | 12,486,240 
$35,000 and not in excess of $37,500 2 28 10,588, 700 | 11,625,570 
$37 2 29 | 9,318,600 10,220, 400 
£40,000 and not in excess of $42,500. 2 30 | 9,008,000 | 10,134,000 
$42,500 and not in excess of $45, 2 31 9,109,650 10. 213, 880 
$45,000 2 32 9,088,200 | 10,157, 400 
$47,500 2 33 | 8,946,000 | 9,968, 400 
$50,000 2 34 | 34,281,600 | 38,091,000 
$80,000 2 35 | 46,884,180 83, 219, sso 
280,000 2 35 | 35,003,760 | 28,214, 880 
$100,000 and not in 2 37 | 58,289,395 | 68,389; 030 
$150,000 and not in 2 38 | 32,008,200 | 38,409, $10 
$200,000 and — in 2 39 22,317,120 | 27,216,000 
$250,000 and not in j 2 40 | 17,450,370 | 21, 605,220 
$00,000 and not in excess S 2 41 | 39,594,540 | 50,109, 120 
$500,000 and not in excess of $750,000...... 2 42 | 27,487,000 | 34,958,000 
$750,000 and not in excess of $1,000,000... 2 45 | 23,735,000 | 29,795,000 
$1,000,000 and not in excess of $1,541,000... 2 50 | 30,201,600 | 37,752,000 
$1,500,000 and not in excess of $2,000,000... 2 50 | 23,491,000 | 29,815,500 
£2,000,000 and 5 ; 2 50 55,214,640 | 71, 141,940 
i | PEAR 2 712.9414 | 850,013, 72 


Personal net income: Number of returns, with sex and marital condition, of persons reporting net income in excess of $3,909 for the year ended Dec, 51, 1914, by States. 
Source: Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department.] 
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Gaara cai i 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing | for the public mind to wander exelusively to the battle lines, 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. | to think of the place and of that feature of the war where 
La FOLLETTEJ. men gre fighting and dying. But that is not all there is to 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a] modern warfare. Perhaps one of the most difficult phases, the 
quorum. ` most stupendous task associated with modern warfare arises out 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the | of the situation with which we are now dealing, that of raising 
roll. revenue with which to sustain the army and with which to 
The Secretary ealled the roll, and the following Senators an- | maintain the Government; and in the particular situation in 
swered to their names: which we now find ourselves, not only our own Government but 


ais 475 9, 707/8, 198 „005 


00 8 


‘Bankhead Nary Simmons all the governments and peoples involved on the side of the 
Beckham Hardwick Martin Smith, Ga. allies. The burden of expense, though we are only at the begin- 
Borah Bitcheock aaa —.— Mich. ning, seems vast beyond anything the people of this country 
Baar —— cating Newlands aen ever contemplated. The public mind is bewildered ; the ordinary 
Broussard James AIR Norris Stone ee e restless. In 8 pase crisis two things we must 
er ohnson, erman utherland keep in view—we must frank and we must be fair. We must 
Chamberlain Fk N ee —.— Swanson tell the people what it is costing and where the money is going, 
Culberson Kellogg Phelan Townsend and we must show them that we propose to place the burden 
Cort e Kenyon 8 tan ell where in good conscience and equity it ought to rest. 
ar r Kirby 8 pater eine — What is the financial task before us—the tax situation? We 
France nox Ransdell Wadsworth have not only our own Government's legitimate and necessary 
„ oe aa — expenses to meet, great enough indeed, but we have with much 
Gant sai Shafroth Wolcott haste and marvelous freedom upon the part of the Government 
Gronna McCumber Sheppard assumed to underwrite all the entente nations of the earth. 
e che! 


Every imperiled nation arrayed against Germany and every 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of | needy nation of Europe unfriendly to Germany have been told, 
my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this | ask and ye shall receive, knock and the door of the Treasury 


announcement stand for the day. 


shall be opened unto you. I do not stop now to discuss the 


Mr. KIRBY. I announce the absence of the senior Senator | necessity or exigency or wisdom of such a policy. My views 


from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] on official business. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I desire to announce the absence of | the policy has become the policy of our Government. 


my colleague, the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hans], 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 


were early expressed and have in no sense been modified. But 
The money 
is being poured by the millions into the depleted treasuries of 
Europe. With a generosity never before known in the history 
of the world the broken and humbled dynasties of the Old World 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-four Senators have | are being financed. We have given, and will continue to give, 


answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


freely and generously to all who come, even to some who are 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to submit some observa- | not able to give us any assurance that they will remain a re- 
tions upon this bill before we come to dispose of it finally, and | sponsible government a fortnight after the money should be re- 
I propose to do so at this time, although it is not my purpose to | ceived. This is the easy part of the task, this is the glory. 


discuss in detail the particular amendment which is now | This is the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 


pending. 8 
Any phase of this war is of sufficient moment to 
most serious consideration. When war is declared it is natural 


Now, sir, 


comes the grind. Now, we take up the task of levying tribute 


engage our | upon industry, upon toil, even upon necessity, to meet the obli- 


so freely and so generously made, This part of the 
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task means business worry, means countless hours of patient, 
grinding toil, means sacrifice, means children deprived of edu- 
cation, means families deprived of the necessaries of life. When 
we think of the deprivation, the hours and weeks and months 
and years of drudgery to meet these obligations, we realize 
that the suffering and the agony of the battle field are not the 
only suffering, the only agony of this horrible sacrifice now im- 
upon us as if by fate. 

But how shall we meet the situation? There are three ways 
to meet it, one by loans, the other by taxes, and another by a 
combination of loans and taxes. The latter is, of course, the 
one we will pursue. It is extremely important to my mind, 
however, that we make taxation the fundamental principle of 
our revenue-raising policy and loans the incident. We ought to 
have the courage and the wisdom to raise all we can possibly 
raise by taxes. We ought to endeavor to pay as we go, in so 
far as we can do so. That is business; that is just; that is wise. 
The loan system is calculated to produce inflation and to de- 
moralize business. It is bad finance and it is worse morals. 

We are not without advice in regard to this matter by reason 
of the vast amount of experience which has gone before, First, 
let us see what the condition of this country is with reference 
to meeting the financial program now confronting us. The esti- 
mated wealth of this country is something around $250,000,- 
000,000. As we turn those figures over in our mind we feel that 
fundamentally we have a very sure foundation upon which to 
build. We not only have an estimated wealth of some $250,- 
000,000,000, but at the time this bill is under consideration 
and when we begin our financial program we have back of 
us two years of war profits. We have already accumulated, 
earned, and distributed among the stockholders and the busi- 
ness men, and the people of the country to a certain extent, 
some $4,000,000.000 of war profits, covering the years 1915 and 
1916. Mr. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the famous bankers of 
New York, has estimated that this year we will have at least 
$2,000,000,000 in the way of war profits. I take it that any esti- 
mate coming from Mr. Kahn is not only conservative but reliable, 
among other reasons because of his great knowledge of the 
subject upon which he is passing his opinion. Others, however, 
have estimated the war profits of this year as high as three 
billion or three and a half billion dollars. At any rate, Mr. 
President, we have some $4,000,000,000 of earned war profits 
for the two years past and some two or three billion dollars 
being added in this year. That is the condition in a general 
way which supports us, so far as our ability to meet the situa- 
tion is concerned. S 2 

In the light of these figures, what are we proposing to do in 
this bill in the way of raising taxes and in the way otherwise of 
issuing bonds? We will expend unquestionably this year, aside 
from the amounts which we send to the allies, at least $10,000,- 
000,000. I would much prefer to say, in order that I may be 
more accurate, that as time goes on we will expend 815,000. 
000,000 in addition to the amount which we send to the allies. 
We are proposing to raise by this bill something over $2,000,- 
000,000. In other words, we initiate a program with a $2,000,- 
000,000 tax bill, depending upon bonds to cover the other eight 
to ten billion dollars. Mr. President, I think from every stand- 
point that that is an unwise program. I think it fraught with 
peril. I believe evils of incalculable menace will flow from it. 
I know it is condemned by all the experience of the past and by 
the great students of this subject everywhere. We are failing 
miserably to meet the duty devolving upon us. I think it not 
only unwise economically and from a financial standpoint, but 
I think it unjust and unfair. I do not believe that it is at all 
meeting this situation as it presents itself to this body. 

The distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srm- 
muons] this morning paid a feeling tribute to our posterity, say- 
ing that they would be worthy of their ancestors, and that they 
would take care of these amounts which we would place upon 
them in the way of bond issues. We need not waste any words 
upon posterity in the way of a tribute if we proceed to the con- 
summation of this program, because the highest possible tribute 
we can pay to them is the fact that we are to take care of 
$2,000,000,000 and give to them from eight to ten billion dollars 
to take care of. They who come after us will appreciate the 
fact that we had full confidence in their ability, their patriotism, 
and their capacity to bear their portion of the burdens of the 
ar. 

They may not read the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina as a tribute to them, but they will know 
that we have passed over to them that which will mortgage 
them and their posterity perhaps for a hundred years. They 
will knew that when we were doing this there was lying along- 
side of us, within our easy reach, that kind of profits which 
come with the war and go with the war—accumulations of 


$2,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 ; in all, $6,000,000,000, of which 
we have taken in this bill the paltry sum of $562.000,000. Let us 
not waste words upon posterity; our deeds will tell posterity- 
how highly we prize their ability and their patriotism in com- 
parison with our own. ; 

Mr, President, may I go back and briefly recur to the experi- 
ence of some other countries with reference to bond issues and 
taxes and the proportion which they bore to each other? At the 
beginning of the Napoleonic wars Mr. Pitt, who had prided him- 
self that he was to be the great peace prime minister of Eng- 
land, undertook to do precisely what we are here undertaking to 
do, to raise a comparatively small portion of the expenses of the 
war by taxation and to raise a very large portion—from four 
to five times the amount which he was to raise by taxuation—by 
loans or by bond issue. We ought to take into consideration, 
however, in passing upon his plan, that he took charge of his 
country at a time when it was practically depleted in industrial 
force. England had just come out of a war of nearly a hundred 
years, with only short intervals of peace. Mr. Pitt did not 
have, as we have, untold billions of wealth and billions of accu- 
mulated war profits. He was dealing with a country which 
was in a large measure already undermined by war exhaustion, 
and there was justification for the position which he took in rais- 
ing revenue by a small amount of taxes and a large amount of 
bonds. But had he had by him this fund which we have, a fund 
created by war, it is reasonable to believe his program would 
have been different. Mr. Pitt in the very midst of the war, at 
a time after his people had become less capable of taking care of 
taxes, was compelled to change his program entirely and to raise 
50 per cent of the war expenses by taxes and the remainder by 
bonds. Had he not changed that program, it is the judgment 
of those who are capable of passing upon the question that his 
financial system might have done for England what Napoleon's 
soldiers could not do, reduced her to a subject power. 

After the war had proceeded for some three or four years 
he changed his program entirely, and, as I have said, raised a 
larger sum by taxes. So when the war closed, when it was 
finished, according to Mr. Lloyd-George’s budget speech in 1914, 
Mr. Pitt had raised by loans £440,000,000 and by taxes £391,- 
000,000. But notwithstanding the change which he made, 
while the change enabled him to so finance the war, all writers 
upon the subject declare that it was the early years of Pitt's 
financial system which entailed upon England at the close of 
the war the most serious industrial depression through which 
that great nation ever passed. When the war closed and peace 
had been restored, instead of business reviving and industty . 
again taking its place, it was found that the people were loaded 
with an enormous and superhuman debt which depressed where 
there should have been exhilaration and restrained where there 
should have been energy upon the part of the people. Inflation 
had run its enervating and demoralizing course and the com- 
mon people paid the forfeit of Pitt’s early mistake. 

I read a paragraph from the work entitled “Finance and 
Politics,” by a member of the English Parliament, in order to 
bring more clearly to the attention of the Senate this point: 


At first Pitt did not realize the gravity of the situation or appre- 
ciate the nature of the stenenie into which he had been forced. France, 
bankrupt and apparently in a_ state of disruption, seemed no very 
formidable foe; and Pitt, greatly as he disliked the war, looked con- 
fidently to a successful struggle and an early peace. He fell, therefore, 
into the fatal error of making at first no special effort to meet the heavy 
war expenditure, and with the exception of the imposition of taxation 
sufficient to meet the interest and sinking funds on the new loans, he 
did little or 3 to prevent the increase of debt. Indeed, it was not 
for some four or five years after the outbreak of the war—when in 
France order had emerged out of chaos, when instead of being subdued 
she had been victorious over our allies and had actually threatened our 
own shores, when at home financial pressure had necessitated the sus- 
pension of specie — and credit had fallen low indeed— that the 
gravity of the contest was realized and a determined effort was made to 
overtake the ever-increasing Liabilities. 


The author then gives an account of the increase of taxes and 
the manner in which the people responded to the increase of 
taxes, notwithstanding the fact that they had been crippled by 
the situation which had been superinduced by the bond issue; 
but here it is said after the close of the war, in speaking of the 
effect of this bond issue and the small amount of taxes raised: 

The first seven years succeeding the restoration of peace were among 
the darkest in pod? tens English history. The excitement and glory of the 


war had evaported. Peace but accentuated its hardships and confirmed 
its burdens. 


The author further proceeds to describe the industrial condi- 
tions and the want which prevailed throughout the country; 
and, in the opinion of the writer, it is attributable to the um 
fortunate financial system which characterized the first four 
years of Pitt's administration as prime minister. 

When we come to the Crimean War, Mr. President, we meet 
for the first time with Mr. Gladstone's views upon this question. 
He was in favor of meeting the situation by taxes and not by 
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bonds; in other words, making taxation the principal and the 
issuance of bonds the incident to a fimancial system. I take the 
time of the Senate to read a single statement from Mr. Glad- 
stone: 

stem of raising funds necessary for wars Joan 
Ey i — and continual — eft oh 
people do not really know what they are 
adjourned into a far future. 


consequences are 


It is easy, it is a facile task to issue bonds and to pass the 
burden over to posterity; but we ought to bear in mind that 
the burden will rest upon them in a different way from what it 
would rest upon those of this day; for when they come to pay 
these bonds they will have nothing in the way of war profits or 
these things which enable governments to finance war out of 
which to meet it. At that time there will be no escape from 


the proposition of unloading these bonds and the interest 
the bonds upon consumption. When posterity comes to pay 
having no $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 of war 
which to meet a portion of it, they will have to meet 

issues and these vast interest increases by taxes upon consump- 
tion to a very large extent. There is where the deception rests; 
there is where the injustice is. There is the wrong, 
wrong, of this system. 

How can we, Mr. President, consent to take but 
from these billions of dollars of war profits and pass on 
terity eight or ten billion dollars in bonds? But let 
digress now. Great Britain adopted a different policy 
Crimean war. According to the budget speech of Mr. Lloyd- 
George they raised £32,000,000 by means of loans and £35,000,000 
by means of taxes. Even that proportion, Mr. President, has 
received severe criticism from financiers as not being a suf- 
ficient amount of taxes and too large an amount of bonds. It 
was a change, however; it was a step in the right direction; 
and England experienced the benefit of the change of the 
financial system from that which had prevailed in the first 
years under Pitt’s administration. 

Mr. President, I do not want to dwell too long upon this sub- 
ject, but I.call attention to the War of 1812 in our own country. 
If I recall the figures correctly, we expended about $70,000,000 
in carrying on that war and raised only about 10 per cent of it by 
taxation and the remainder by bonds. There is no writer upon 
the subject who has not criticized that policy unmereifully and 
who has not clearly demonstrated that the financial distress 
which followed the War of 1812 was the result of that system. 
Yet that is not very far from the policy which we are proposing 
to inaugurate at this time; that is not very far from the propor- 
tion which we propose to incorporate in this bill. If we should 
run our expenses this year to $15,000,000,000, as it is very prob- 
able we may, aside from the amount which we loan to entente 
allies, the proportion under the War of 1812 will not be far 
from the proportion which will be covered by this measure. 
And think of our country in 1812, and think of it now. Reflect 
more seriously on this situation. We have many many people 
struggling against the burden of high prices, many families anx- 
ious over the future because of the increased and ever increasing 
cost of living, which bond issues will accentuate and aggravate, 
and we have here this stupendous fund made out of the war, 
these billions coined out of the miseries of Europe, and out of 
this fund we take $562,000,000 and make up by putting millions 
upon the necessaries which sustain life in our meager homes. 
If this is not a moral breakdown, a shameless disregard of duty, 
then I have studied the cause of our country in vain. 

In the beginning of the war of 1860, Mr. Chase provided for 
$80,000,000 in the way of faxes and a bond issue of $250,000,000— 
about 3 to 1. During the year of 1861, however, there were 
issued demand notes, afterwards transformed into “ greenbacks,” 
as they were called, to the amount of about 860,000,000. This 
policy was pursued for nearly two years, when Mr. Chase was 
compelled, out of the exigency of the situation, to change his 
entire policy. The peculiar. and extraordinary feature of the 
change was that the people responded to the change and were 
very much gratified, as expressions went from one part of the 
country to the other, that the Government had adopted a system 
of taxation instead of a system of issuing bonds. i 

In his report în 1863, Mr: Chase says: 

The 
„„ 
of extraordinary expenditures by taxation is now t. 

Yes, it had become manifest. The system of raising money by 
taxation and by bonds in the ratie of 1 to 3 or 1 to 5 had been 
tried, and it had failed. In the midst of war, when the people 
were less capable of responding, when inflation had occurred, 
when high prices had imposed a great burden, this 
effort was made, and the people, as has been so well said, were 
compelled to pay, more for the prosecu- 


H 


FH 
BEF 


for our 
amount 


perhaps, 58500, 000,000 
tion of the Civil War than they would have been called upon 


to pay had the taxation system been adopted in the beginning. 
Mr. Chase added: 


ch, to say that every 
tion of debt ix 
va of national securities and increased 
of indispensable loans, 


Prof. Henry C. Adams, in his discussion of the Civil War 
finances in the United States, stated that: 


It is 2 easy to overestimate the financial benefits that would have 
accrued the receipts from internal revenue could have been moved 
forward two years. 


Mr. Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, in an address a short 
time ago, in referring to this matter said: 


Inflation as an expedient of public finance has Ion 
has never the — — and ap f 


7 been practiced, 
business it bas been to lay down canons of 


of those whose 
ce rather than to 


. The record of our own t wars 
the of the oo wars of other nations in modern times 
t timidity in facing the serious realities of 


when resort was had to the greenback currency, which was 
but nism, $500,000,000 thereby 


I think, Mr. President, that I shall not pursue further the 
proposition of what relation our taxes should bear to our bond 
issues. I am not going to engage in niceties of discussion with 
reference to this financial question. Others here are far more 
able to discuss it than I in that respect, but I want to submit 
this plain proposition to the Senators of the United States at a 
time when the most tremendous task devolves upon us that ever 
devolved upon a Senate in the history of our country. I want to 
submit this plain, simple proposition, which will go home to 
every lay mind in this land upon whose public opinion this war 
must be fought: Do you think that you are meeting the situation 
when you take $562,000,000 from some $6,000,000,000 of war 
profits? How shall we face our constituencies and what answer 


means—some $10,000,000,000 in the way of indebtedness and 
accumulated interest? Bonds mean that wealth will buy them, 
hold them, collect interest, and that when war profits are gone 
the necessaries of life will be taxed to pay. Is this the purpose 
for which we have been sent here? Is this our portion of the 
task? 

Instead of conntving at this increase of the cost of living, in- 
stead of conspiring to aid inflation we ought to exert every 
energy along opposite lines. It is one of the remorseless axioms 
of war that, do the best we may, it is impossible to distribute its 
sufferings, and sacrifices equally among the people. 
poorer and often the rich are made richer 
equitable and just laws which can be passed. 
The most of the fighting is done by the humbler or less well-to-do 
people—if for no other reason because there are more of them 
and make up the fighting forces. They make the supreme 

When they leave their homes to go to the front those 
they leave behind are less equipped, less fitted to meet the 
struggle for existence. The rise in prices which always accom- 
which is aggravated, as I have said, by bond 
with more poignant effect those who were but 
their means, To thousands and hundreds of 
of prices means children kept out of school, 
battle of life; means less food, stunted bodies, 
broken plans and ambitions. If in addi- 

this we lay on even a slight additional tax, while it 
may seem slight to us, it falls with a heavy and crushing effect 


eagerly and anxiously planning te get through 
month or the year the slightest additional 
through their whole feebly contrived scheme 
the grim necessity were here to impose such a 
the protection of our country, there would be no 
but when necessity is not here, when there are 
to the situation, it is a betrayal of a 
impose a single additional dollar upon this 
We should, above all things, seek to preserve, 
if possible, through this fearful ordeal the physical and moral 
well-being of the average citizen, to protect the health and in- 
sure the physical development and outlook in life of the count- 
less children of the poor and of the average citizen. I have no 
war wealth, I have no prejudice against the man of 
wealth that I am conscious of, but as between preserving profits 
and 
of 


ci 
the Republie rests upon the one; we can at least during the 
war forego the énjoyment of the other, 
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In dealing with this question of taxation we ought not to 
overlook the fact that it is the wont of a tax to seek the low 
man. Wherever the tax can be passed on, in time that will be 
done. We may think we are taxing at this point, but the inci- 
dent of the tax may be elsewhere. We may suppose we are 
levying a tax upon this business institution or that, but when 
the tax comes to be paid it may be paid by the purchaser of the 
goods, the consumer. 

In 1898 we fixed a tax upon petroleum, upon tobacco, and 
upon sugar in the form of what was called a corporation tax, 
After levying that tax we went home with the idea, apparently, 
that we had taxed certain large corporations. Two years 
afterwards investigation disclosed beyond the question of a 
doubt that every dollar of that tax had been passed on to the 
consumer. The tobacco companies, the oil companies, had not 
paid a dollar of the tax. Aye, in the passing on of the tax 
they passed on an additional charge, which they failed to take 
off when the tax was removed. Mr. Payne, speaking with ref- 
erence to this subject in December, 1900, said: . 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, some may say why not put this tax di- 
rectly upon the express companies afd telegraph companies? Well, we 
did consider that, but the express companies had a right to say to their 
customers how much they would charge for carrying ¿packages from 
place to place and could easily add the amount of the vernment tax 
to their charges. I know sometimes gentlemen will close their eyes and 
proceed blindly, as was the case in dealing with the tax on the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. and putting a tax on a sugar 3 as was done. They 
forget to consider that these taxes might possibly not affect the com- 
panies at all, but the consumers; and a review of the history. of the last 
two years shows whet som» gentlemen then anticipated when the tax 
went on in the Senate, that the companies not only got the amount of 
the tax back, but that the companies got a little additional sum from 
their customers to enable them to swell their dividends. That was the 
legislation in that regard. In other words, the tax in all instances 
seeks the consumer, and usually, if not arrested in its progress, it finds 
him and forces him to pay the amount due the Government and a little 
additional also to help swell the dividends of the companies upon whom 
it was supposed the tax was levied. 

Again he says: 

This latter tax— 

Speaking of the tax upon-insurances— 


is paid almost entirely by the man who receives the insurance. The 
man who provides for the future of his family in the event of his 
death by securing a life insurance or in providing an indemnity for the 
family—for his wife and children in case the home should burn down— 
was forced to pay this tax. : 

In another place Mr. Payne said: 


If we impose this tax upon the express companies they will simply 
add it to their rate of freight. * They would simply put it 
back in additional charges on the people who send packages by express, 

I accept the principle as wholesome, as just, as perfectly 
sound in morals and patriotism that every man should contrib- 
ute to the support of the Government. I shall not wittingly 
seek through legislation to evade or eliminate that principle. I 
would not make wealth pay all the taxes if I could. But I know 
that the man with a family who has an income of $2,000 only, 
pays more taxes than his just proportion, though not one cent 
be lodged upon his income. He pays it in the tax shifted to the 
many things he must wear and things he must eat. He pays it 
in his rent, he pays it in countless ways, and at every turn of 
life. I do not seek to exempt; I simply seek to protect him 
against paying more than his rightful proportion. And then 
think of the thousands and hundreds of thousands still below 
him. Think of the man with a family in these times whose in- 
come is from $700 to $1,000 a year. Fifty per cent of the fami- 
lies of the United States have incomes of $800 or less. Seventy 
per cent of the families of our country have incomes of $1,000 
or less. Tell me how a man so situated can have shelter for his 
family; how he can provide food and clothing. He is an in- 
dustrial peon. His home is scant and pinched beyond the power 
of language to tell. He sees his wife agd children on the ragged 
edge of hunger from week to week and month to month, If 
sickness comes, he faces suicide or crime. He can not educate 
his children; he can not fit them for citizenship; he can not even 
fit them as soldiers to die for their country. It is the tragedy 
of our whole national life—how these people live in such times 
as these. We have not yet gathered the fruits of such an 
industrial condition in this country. We have been saved thus 
far by reason of our newness in national life, our vast public 
lands now almost exhausted, our great natural resources now 
fast being seized and held, but the hour of reckoning will come. 
In my opinion the man who would consider that situation now, 
who would legislate with that condition ever in mind would be 
the true friend of honest wealth, the real defender of law and 
order, and the patriotic defender of republican institutions. I 
know one thing beyond peradventure, for it is written upon 
every page of the experience of man, that neither wealth nor 
order and law nor free institutions can rest upon hunger and 
want, upon a starved or starving proletariat.- In all the his- 
tory of the world there is no stupidity equal to the stupidity of 
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wealth in the presence of economic danger. It is well illus- 
trated by one who in a great economic crisis of the world bru- 
tally declared that if the people had not bread to eat they could 
eat grass and whose horrible visage was shortly thereafter fluat- 
ing through the streets on the end of a pike serving as a banner 
to an infuriated, remorseless mob of hungry human beings. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] said that we 
should not so tax the business of this country as to destroy its 
productive efficiency. We are all agreed as to that, Certainly 
that would be disastrous. It would injure the whole country— 
labor even as much as capital. Do you think, when you take 
$562,000,000 out of some six billion dollars of war profits, that 
you are destroying, or touching the line where you may destroy. 
the productive efficiency of this country? If you should take, 
in addition to $562,000,000 another $562,000,000 from the six 
billions of war profits, do you think you would have reached the 
point where you need to discuss the productive efficiency of the 
business of this country? If you should in this great exigency 
take all the war profits, leaving the normal profits, would it 
destroy productive efficiency? ` 

But there is another point with reference to this question of 
efficiency. Neither must we destroy the efficiency, the physical 
well-being, or the capacity of the ordinary citizen to meet the 
duties and the obligations of this great war; and when you put 
an additional tax upon the man who has an income of $800 
or $1,000 or $1,200, you are then laying a tax where it hus an 
effect direct and substantial in the matter of efficiency. 

As for me, sir, I can not comprehend, I can not understand— 
it is one of the unsolvable mysteries of this country in which 
we live—how a man with an income of $1,000 a year under 
the present high cost of living feeds himself and his family. Do 
you know that when the Boer War took place England found 
that the point where efficiency had broken down was with the 
working men in England, because they had been underfed und 
underclothed and insufficiently cared for, and were unable to 
meet the standards and the measurements which the Britons 
had met who had fought the wars of former years? 

Let us see, Mr. President, to what extent we will affect the 
business interests of this country. Suppose we took 80 per cent 
of the war profits upon a flat rate. Let us take a few figures 
and see how they would escape even under that taxation, see 
what sacrifices they would make under such a rule as England 
now adopts. I have made some figures, and while I always give 
figures in the presence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
with a good deal of caution, I invite his attention to them to 
see if I am not correct. If I am in error, I would beg to be 
corrected. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. in 1913 earned $9,756,- 
540 of normal profits, peace profits. In 1916 their profits were 
$23,252,248. If you will take 20 per cent of that which is their 
war profits, the difference between $9.000,000 and $23,000.000, 
and add it to their peace profits, leaving to the Government 80 
per cent, they would still have profits to the amount of $12,- 
455,681. We have not touched the principal, we have not touched 
the normal profits, we have not touched the business capital. It 
is there in complete, efficient working order, with $12,000,000 to 
distribute among the stockholders—quite enough, sir, for the 
man who sits at home and draws in his profits when the soldiery 
of the United States are forfeiting their lives upon the front. 

Let us take another—Armour & Co. In 1918 the profits of 
Armour & Co. amounted to $6,028,197. Their profits in 1916 
were $20,100,000. Twenty per cent added to their peace profits 
would give them for the year 1916—it is on that basis that I am 
estimating—$8.842,561, something over $2,000,000 in excess of 
their peace profits. Shall any man complain who goes through - 
this war, in this dread situation, a little better off than he was 
in time of peace? 

But that is not all. The Armour Packing Co. in the year 1916, 
in addition to distributing that $20,000,000 of profits, issued a 
stock dividend of $80,000,000. - y 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. earned in 1913 $5,122,703 in the way 
of profits. Their income in 1916 was $48,593,968. Twenty per 
cent added,to their peace profits gives them for 1916. $12.816,- 
956. I am not honored by the presence of the distinguished and 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxksl. I know his 
business capacity and his business judgment. I should like to 
have his opinion as to whether or not the Bethlehem. Steel Co. 
would be affected in its productive efficiency with its capital 
untouched, its peace profits untouched, and some $7,000,000 of 
war profits added? 

The Du Pont Powder Co. earned in 1913 $4,582,075 in the 
way of profits. In 1916 they increased their profits from $4,000,- 
000 to 882.107,69 3. Take 20 per cent of the war profits and add 
it to their peace profits and you have undisturbed profits, un- 
touched profits, to the amount of $20,087,198.60, nearly five 
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times in excess of their peace profits in 1913; and they were 
doing fairly well and thriving fairly well even before the war 
came. I believe they could pull through on twenty million 
profits. I see no danger here of destroying productive efficiency. 

The Hercules Powder Co. earned $1,017,212 in the way of 
profits in the year 1918. They earned $16,658,873 in 1916. 
Twenty per cent added to their peace profits gives them a profit 
of $4,145,544.20. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co., a corporation, earned $7,907,710 in 1913. 
They earned $21,974,263 in 1916. Adding 20 per cent to their 
peace profits, they would still have left $10,721,020. 

Swift & Co., another packing company, earned $9,250,000 in 
1913. In 1916 their profits were $20,465,000. Twenty per cent 
added to their peace profits would give them $11,493,000 undis- 
turbed, untaxed. In addition to that, Swift & Co. also de- 
clared a steck dividend of somewhere about $75,000,000, but I 
have not the exact figures. 

The United States Steel Corporation had an income in 1913 
of $81,216,985. Their income in 1916 was $271,531,780. Add 
20 per cent to their peace profits, and you have $119,279,934. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am deeply interested in what the Senator 
is stating, and I am a little bit confused on one statement. For 
instance, he mentioned Swift & Co. He said its profits in 1915 
were 59.000.000. and-its profits in 1916 were $20,000,000. Then 
he adds 20 per cent of that to their peace profits? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I subtract the 1913 profits from the 1916 
profits and take the difference and take 20 per cent of that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct. I did not understand 
that that war what the Senator was doing. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have a number of other figures 
here, showing the profits which would still remain te these 
companies after we had taken 80 per cent of their war profits. 
But I shall, in the interest of time, pursue this matter no further. 
I leave these figures to speak for the record. 

Now, in the matter of treating these people fairly and from 
the standpoint of conscience and of justice, should any man 
desire during this war, while everybody is to sacrifice, to earn 
more than three or four times what he was earning in time of 
peace? I do not say, Mr. President, that the gentlemen who 
control these industries desire to do so. I do not challenge 
their patriotism. I do not assail their loyalty to their country 
by assuming that they would not be willing to make the same 
sacrifices that their other countrymen must make. Indeed, sir, 
if We are to take the statements of such men as Mr. Gary und 
such statements as were made by Mr. Schwab, some of them 
printed in the public press and some which I had the honor to 
hear, they would not complain if they were simply left their 
normal profits during the war. I do not speak for them. I am 
only speaking of the fact that they have said over and over 
again during this war that every citizen must meet the responsi- 
bility which rests upon him according to his ability to do so; 
and that being true, I do not assume, sir, when I advocate tak- 
ing this amount of profits, that I am assailing these men or 
challenging their patriotism; and I will not assume so until 
some one who nas the right to speak for them says that they 
are opposed to being confined to reasonable profits during 
this war. 

I leave these figures to speak for themselves. I leave them to 
take care of my defense when I am charged with being unfair 
or radical. I leave them to answer those who say this is an 
attack upon wealth, and particularly I leave them to caution 
those who would leave, such profits so slightly taxed and pass 
the burdens on to the necessaries of life. 

Tax laws. unjust and unfair tax laws, have been the source 
of more misery, more agony, though often voiceless, and, finally, 
more bloodshed and slaughter, than any other form of legislation 
to which men have given their efforts. The unequal burdens of 
government distributed unjustly by those in power-have been the 
undermining influence of governmental organizations time and 
time again. It was the refusal of the king to listen to his great 
finance minister, Turgot, which brought on the French Revolu- 
tion. Turgot said to his king, I will redistribute these taxes. 
I will take off the taxes on the necessaries of life, the taxes 
which are crushing your peasantry and reducing 90 per cent of 
your people to poverty and drudgery, and breeding discontent 
and disloyalty everywhere, and I will lay it on the great estates, 
the wealth which surrounds you. The king was pleased, for 
while Louis did not have a great mind he had a better heart 
than it is usually given to kings to possess. He told the minister 
to proceed. The minister did not proceed far, however. The 
wealthy estates demanded an audience with the king on the 
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question of taxes. They asserted they were too heavily taxed; 
that it would cripple his kingdom and destroy its prestige. The 
king listened, wavered, and in that wavering lost his head. Tur- 
got was dismissed, the taxes were distributed as of old, hunger 
and want and crime came together and executed their wild sys- 
tem of justice, and lords and satellites and kings paid the for- 
feit of their crime. The French Revolution was the most stu- 
pendous exhibition of retributive justice in the history of the 
human race, and its origin, its source, and its moving force 
were the unjust tax laws of France. 

Mr. President, in conclusion allow me to say we must bear in 
mind that this is now our war; that the citizen must meet the 
situation according to his ability. We must bear in mind that 
it is now our country that is involved; that it is a matter not 
of gratuity, not merely to give as you would give to Belgium 
suffering or to Serbia suffering. It is a situation, sir, in which 
each and every citizen has resting upon him the responsibilty to 
respond according to his capacity. 

Yes; it is our war; it is an American war, and we must pre- 
pare to meet its burdens and fight its battles in harmony with 
American principles, in harmony with what is just and what is 
right to each and every member of the Republic. We are now 
dealing with the question of revenue, and no question will more 
accurately and pointedly gauge among us the spirit of democ- 
racy. No problem with which we shall have to deal will more 
thoroughly reveal our real faith in the great principle for which 
we are fighting. If there is any question among men that will 
uncover human character, it is the laying on of a tax, and we 
are now dealing with a proposition which will reveal to all just 
how sincere we are when we say that we are in this contest for 
democracy. 

In this struggle some will lay down their lives. Some will 
give up their chosen companions. Some will yield the prop and 
stay of old age, and some as a result o1 the war will carry on 
through life broken health and maimed and diseased bodies. 
Now the question is, will ease, will luxury, will wealth lay upon 
the same common altar not merely of their excess, not merely of 
their surplus but that which also represents sacrifice? Will the 
people who are abundantly blessed give up their surplus estates, 
their gathered wealth ; will they, too, deny themselves in the hour 
of national danger?, We are entering a period of sacrifice and 
these sacrifices must be borne and shared in accordance with the 
ability of the respective citizens to bear them and to share 
them. If this is a fight to make democracy universal let us also 
make it a fight to make democracy decent and just—to make 
democracy real and worth while. If when this fearful struggle 
is past and men look back upon the awful tragedy and reflect 
upon its sorrows and its sufferings it shall be found that the 
great burdens of the war have been borne and are to be borne 
by those of limited means, by those of a mere competency, by 
labor, anc by the man of small salary, as will be true under a 
loan system, while a few have still gathered wealth and made 
vast fortunes, God pity the future of this country. Men will 
mock at your Government; they will deride your democracy; 
they will denounce your Republic and its Constitution, and dis- 
content, disobedience, lawlessness, and disaffection will permeate 
and demoralize the whole vast fabric of our free institutions. 
If when the war shall have closed and peace has come you would. 
have respect for your Government, obedience to her laws, and 
devotion to the flag, make no mistake as to the equitable distribu- 
tions of the burdens of this great war. 

The war has already served to widen the economic chasm in 
the life of our people. “he increased cost of living accentuated 
in part by the war has already weighed most heavily upon the 
working and producing classes, while a few have gathered mil- 
lions and accumulated vast fortunes. If you say to me that 
wages have increased, my answer is that only in certain vocations 
and in those by no means in proportion to the increased cost 
of living. 

Last winter we saw widespread suffering and want. Investi- 
gation disclosed that hundreds and thousands of children were 
underclothed and insufficiently fed and were being deprived of 
schooling. This was in a time of peace. Indeed, the most 
serious effect of the war in our country thus far has been the 
way in which it has weighed down upon the man of ordinary 
means. In other words, the war has already served to take 
from those who had not and give to those who had. I do not 
myself want to overlook this fact in dealing with this problem. 
I do not think it is wise or just that we should overlook it. I 
think the future contentment and happiness of our people de- 
mand that we should not overlook it. If anyone supposes that 
public opinion in this country upon these questions is at ease 
and content, he is greatly in error. The fires of passion burn 
low, but they are widespread and it will not require any extraor- 
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dinary event to cause them to burst forth. Let us so construct 
our revenue laws that there may not be any cause for resent- 
ment, any sense of injustice, any feeling of revolt. It makes no 
difference what the outward form of our government may be, 
how splendidly our institutions are framed, if there is not con- 
tent among the people, if there is not a feeling throughout of 
equity and justice, of, equal laws, there can be neither strength 
nor guaranty of perpetuity. The Good Book tells us that be- 
neuth the purple robes of power the worms coiled and crawled 
and fed upon Herod's body and he gave up the ghost. At a 
time when we are reaching out to maintain our prestige upon the 
sea and to carry success and relief to other nations let us make 
sure that discontent and dissatisfaction, injustice and inequity 
do not wither up a nation’s soul at home. 

In the name of a country which we love, in the name of those 
free institutions in the ultimate triumph of which is to be 
found the final solution of the great problem of free govern- 
ment, whatever else we do in this great struggle, let us preserve 
justice and equality of burden as nearly as we can at home and 
among our own people. Let us guard with vigilance the indis- 
pensable virtues and principles of our own democracy. Let us 
as a Senate be brave enough and strong enough and patriotic 
enough to equalize as nearly as we may the load now pressing 
down upon our people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fottetre}. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, so far I have not spoken during 
the consideration of this bill. And now about all I have to say 
is that I would like to see the bill as reported agreed to by the 
Senate. I support the bill as reported. I had not supposed that 
it would be worth while for me to address the Senate in support 
of this measure, and I doubt if it can be of any possible advan- 
tage for me to do so now. I have supposed that the masterful 
presentation by the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
[Mr. Smurrons], supported as it has been most ably in the ad- 
dresses of the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] 
and others, would be sufficient; but now, to my surprise, I find 
that there is an unexpected and somewhat formidable opposition 
to the bill. Therefore, as a member of the*Finance Committee, 
I am not willing to sit silent in the face of this opposition. 

Mr. President, this bill is the composite, work of the Finance 
Committee. This composite work does not represent the indi- 
vidual view of any single member of that committee. The com- 
mittee had a hard task before it. It labored assiduously and 
faithfully for many weeks. There are provisions in the bill that 
I may say various individual members of the committee did not 
favor. There are provisions in the bill I did not approve, and 
things left out of the bill I personally sought to incorporate in 
it. What I say of myself is true of every member of the com- 
mittee. Indeed, Mr. President, that is almost always true of all 
committees having under consideration important subjects of 
legislation like this. 

I join in the well-deserved compliment paid to the chairman of 
the Finance Committee [Mr. Siuxoxs!] by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] on Wednesday; but the chairman 
had no more his way than any other member of the committee 
had his way. 

And I wish to impress this because of some things that have 
just come to me here and which in large measure have induced 
me to take the floor. The chairman of the committee did not 
have his way any more than any other member of the committee 
had his way. Of course, the diligent, laborious work of the 
chairman reflected its influence, as it should have done, on 
the membership of the committee. There is not a member of the 
committee who will not vouch for the absolute verity of the 
statement I make that the report made by the chairman repre- 
sents the final judgment of the committee itself. 

After a long and tedious service, the committee, aided by 
the best experts the Government could furnish and after a 
patient hearing from selected representatives of almost every 
important industry affected, agreed upon the bill as reported. 
As I have said, the bill dogs not represent the individual view 
of any member of the committee. It is a composite work, the 
joint result of work done by numerous men— I think sincere 
and honest men—having divergent opinions. At the end of 
our deliberations the committee directed the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from North Carolina, to report the bill 
as finally agreed upon to the Senate. Three or four Senators 
reserved the right to present or re-present certain particular 
disputed questions to the judgment of the Senate, and 8 out of 
17 members of the committee disagreeing to the final action of 
the committee reserved the privilege of presenting a minority 
report. After that, the committee as a whole voted to direct 
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the chairman of the committee to report the bill as finally 
adopted. > 

These particular remarks may not be of especial interest to 
Senators generally, for I am now addressing myself especially 
to the members of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, whenever, as a meinber of a committee, I vote 
to direct the chairman of the committee to report a bill to the 
Senate I shall support him. As a member of a committee I 
have no right to direct the chairman to report a bill to the Senate 
and then throw the whole burden of maintaining the bill—the 
whole responsibility of conducting it—upon him. There is a 
sense of personal honor and obligation in all this, as I think. If I 
were not willing to stand by the chairman and aid him I would not 
direct him to report the bill; I would not throw the whole burden 
upon his shoulders and desert him when the stress wus on. I 
thus address myself with freedom and on my own responsibility 
to Senators who are my colleagues on the Finance Committee. 

The three Senators mentioned—the Senators from Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado, and Oklahoma—declared their opposition to the 
bill agreed upon and reserved the right to present a minority 
report. Against that I have nothing to say. Other Senators 
reserved the right to present certain specific questions passed 
on by the committee to which they did not individually agree. 
There were only three or four such reservations made. Be- 
yond that the committee, 14 to 3, directed the Senator from 
North Carolina to present this bill to the Senate. 

I do not know how other members of the committee feel about 
it, but for myslf I say to my colleagues on the committee I shall 
not be recreant and leave the chairman to shoulder the whole 
responsibility of the bill which he has reported by our direction. 
But after all I think he could well afford to shoulder the whole 
responsibility, but that is not fair to him. For myself, I shall 
support the bill as reported. 

n MY PERSONAL ATTITUDE. 

Mr. President, we are at war; you know that I did not approve 
this war adventure. But as long as we are in war we must 
fight, and successful fighting requires, among other very essential 
things, that we should provide the financial sinews of war. How 
are these necessary financial resources to be supplied? I know 
only two ways, namely, first, by levying taxes on the people, 
and, secondly, by asking loans to the Government. 

Immediate taxes are always an immediate burden on the 
people and on the industries of the country. Loans are a bur- 
den transmitted to those who succeed us. With respect to this 
division of burden as between the present and future genera- 
tions, I have heretofore declared my attitude. But, repeating 
what I have previously said, I believe that the greater part 
of the burden of this war upon which we have entered should 
be imposed on the people of this generation, who are responsi- 
ble for it. Fundamentally that position is sound, and I stand 
for it. But as we go along we must be sensible; we must be 
always very conscious of the tremendous task we have under- 
taken, and the successful execution of that task is, in my 
opinion, very, very largely dependent upon the uninterrupted, 
continuing activity of the multitudinous industries of the coun- 
try. And so, from the start, I maintained before the Finance 
Committee what I here maintain, that it was the part of wis- 
dom to make the immediate increased tax burden as light as 
possible to meet the exigencies pressing upon the Government. 
Already, before this bill came to us, the burden of taxation in 
various forms had been enormously augmented; already these 
burdens of taxation were without precedent. I could not ignore 
that fact. Then came this new demand upon us. The imme- 
diate question presented was that the committee should pro- 
vide for approximately $4.000,000,000 additional revenue for 
the uses of our own Government. This did not include the loan 
of other billions to the allies nor include other things I -will 
not stop to specify. It concerned only our own immediate gov- 
ernmental needs. Therefore the immediate question before the 
committee was how to raise this enormous sum called for by 
the Government for their own urgent uses. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the President, recommended 
that this new burden of some four or five billion dollars should 
be divided so as to impose something like one haif the weight 
of the burden in the form of immediate taxes on the people 
and that the remaining half should be floated in the form of 
bonds to be redeemed at a more or less remote period. Per- 
sonally I doubted the wisdom of laying as much as $2.000,000.000 
of new taxes in bulk for immediate assessment and collection. 
Before the committee I took the position—I think was the 
first to urge that position—that the two billion to be levied 
on this immediate generation should be split up, so as to make 
it payable by annual installments. 

My idea was this: To levy one-fourth or one-third of this 
vast sum for immediate collection during the current year, and 
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that the remainder should be divided into three or four install- 
ments, the deferred installments to be taken care of by Treas- 
ury certificates or some form of serial obligations to be taken 
up within 4xed periods. My idea was that some such proposi- 
tion us indicated should be made the basis for actual collec- 
tions during the current fiscal year and that the remainder re- 
quired! for the fiscal year should be divided into such install- 
ments as I have indicated, to be taken up in one to three years, 


as might be deemed most advisable. My idea was to have 


these deferred payments taken up by issuing short-time Treas- 
ury obligations, interest bearing and nontaxable. Further, my 
idea was that these obligations should be issued in small de- 
nominations—ranging from ten dollars to a thousand dollars—in 
the belief that while they would not have the quality of a legal- 
tender currency—and this itself would avoid the danger of 
inflation—they would in a large way pass current for the time 


being; and I thought this in itself would be an important ad- 


vantage to the Government in making contracts for supplies. 
But all that is a big question not worth while at this moment 
to discuss. Later on it may become important. I may say, 
Mr. President, I was only seeking some way to avoid the impo- 
sition of an excessive burden of taxation on industrial activity. 
In principle my suggestion was seemingly approved by a ma- 
jority of the committee, although not visibly apparent in the 
construction of the bill. $ 

Mr. President, us a fundamental policy I believe that a great 
part—yes, the greater part—of this tax burden falling upon 
us now should be borne by the people of this day and genera- 
tion; but I can not convince myself that it is a wise policy to 
impose too great a part of this burden on our industries in a 
single year. I thought and still think it would have been wiser 
to levy approximately one-third of this required amount for 
collection this year and to limit the other two-thirds to be col- 
lected in equal parts in the next two succeeding years—some- 
thing like that. - 

Surely it must be that the per cent the committee has recom- 
mended for immediate assessment and collection is as much as 
the industries of the country should be made to bear in a 
single year. Productivity depends on the vital energy and ac- 
tivity of industry; and upon that in a very great degree the 
revenues of the Government correspondingly depend. 

New tax burdens are to follow those we are imposing by this 
bill. The extent of these additional burdens no man can now 
foretell. Since we declared war we have already expended 
or incurred obligations amounting to approximately $17,000,- 
000,000. Our total national wealth is estimated at about $180,- 
000,000,000, and economists tell us that when our obligations 
reach forty billions we will have arrived close to the line which 
divides national solvency from national insolvency. Therefore, 
is it not evident that we should move with deliberate thought 
and careful step as we go forward with this dangerous enter- 
prise upon which we are embarked? There are certain things 
we must keep in mind, namely, (1) the success of the war; (2) 
the raising of revenues essential to the prosecution of the war, 
and to this end that the prime sources of revenue shall not be 
unduly impaired; (3) the ultimate solvency of the Nation. 


Mr. President, to reach a true solution of these great prob- ? 


lems, we must move studiously and with caution, It is easy 
for any Senator to start something on the floor of the Senate; 
it is casy to kick up a row, leading to possible confusion and 
likely to hasty and unwise conclusions; but, Senators, we should 
not lose our heads. The influence, the pressure, of the present 
moment—even the politics of the present moment—must not 
make us forget there is a future or forget the task we have in 
hand. 

Mr. President, in dealing with questions of this kind now 
daily coming to me, I deal with them patriotically. I do not 
permit my convictions as to the unwisdom of this war to enter 
into my calculations, I merely recognize the fact that we are 
in war, and that in that emergency it is my duty to serve my 
country in the same spirit in which I would serve it if I had 
been an advocate, instead of an opponent, of this war policy. 
As long as we are in the war I shall support the Congress which 
declared war, and the President who is prosecuting it, with re- 
spect to every proposal which concerns the effective execution 
of the congressional mandate. The question before us this 
hour is one of those. questions—that is, the question of raising 
money, the wisest and best way of raising money to wage war. 

Mr. President, in my opinion it would be the height of un- 
wisdom at this juncture to go further than the committee has 
in the way of imposing taxes on the industries of the country 
and the individual resources of the people. Moreover, I desire 
to say that I regard it as fallacious to contend, as it has been 
here contended, that substantially all the burdens of the war 
should be laid upon two or three sources of revenue. This is 


said to be a war for world democracy, a war that will give as- 
surance to democracy that it shall have a chance to live and 
flourish. If that be true—if, indeed, that be the spirit of the 
people—then it must be that it is a war in which every man and 
woman in America is vitally interested: and if that be true, 
then everyone who is able should contribute something in some 
way to the maintenance of this crusade. for it is a crusade, I 
have always believed that even in normal times the burdens of 
maintaining the Government should be as universally distributed 
among all the people as it is possible equitably to distribute 
them, Above all things, I hate the idea that only the rich shall 
pay taxes and support the Government. I am a poor man, but 
I say that. Any other theory would make this a rich man’s 
government. Possibly it may be that sort of government now, 
but let us adopt no public policy admitting it. Is it not true 
that to the extent that men and women contribute nothing to the 
support of the Government, to that extent they lose the natriotie 
spirit, and lose the sense of personal responsibility? Let every- 
one do his part. That is the true doctrine; that is the true 
American spirit; that spirit lies at the very base of our demo- 
cratic institutions, and every time we do anything to weaken or 
ignore this great basic principle of universal American indi- 
vidual responsibility and the right and duty of individual par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the Government, including the burdens 
of the Government, to that extent we undermine the very 
foundations of the Republic. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether we shall 
probably be able to reach a yote on this amendment to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I intended to submit some re- 
marks at length upon the pending amendment in answer toa 
number of statements that have been made, but there seems to be 
an evident feeling among Senators that they would prefer to 
vote at this time. Therefore I will say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that I shall not take the floor, and as far as I am 
personally concerned I shall be content with a vote upon the 
amendment right now. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be very glad to defer: to the wishes of 
Senators, if that is the desire. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Serater can follow with his remarks 
after the vote is taken. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be pieased to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Braxpecre in the chair), ` 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre]. On that the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Carolina suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hitcheock McNary Simmons 
Beck Hollis Martin Smith, Ga 
Brady Husting Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee James New Smith, S. C. 
Calder Johnson, Cal Norris Smoot 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sterling 
Culberson Jones, Wash Owen Stone 
Curtis Kellogg Page Sutherland 
Dillingham Kendrick Penrose Swanson 
Fletcher ing Phelan = Thompson 
France Kirby Poindexter Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox Reed Vardaman 
Gerry La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Gronna wis Saulsbury Watson 
Hh iane i P 
arding r eppar oleott 
Hardwick McKellar Shields 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THoxas] on account of illness, and 
to state that he is paired with the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. MeCuunznl. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The , 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], on which the yeas and nays have 
been called for and ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], but I understand that he would vote as I shall 
vote on this question. 1 vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. Because of his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. 
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I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Surra] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
As I do not see him present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. 
The senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] has a pair with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. We have 
arranged to transfer these pairs, so that the Senator from Colo- 
rado may stand paired with the Senator from Connecticut, 
allowing beth the Senator from Montana and myself to vote. 
I therefore vote “ Aye 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent, 
which pair I transfer to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
on the terms stated by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser}. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
By arrangement, that pair may be transferred to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WaisH], who is also absent, thus permitting 
me to vote. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIAATSs J. 
who is absent; but as I am informed that he would vote to sus- 
tain the committee I will release the pair, so that it may be 
used, if necessary, with some other absent Senator, and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. Watsn’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Warsul is necessarily absent on account of illness. 
He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. WIIILAats's name was called). I an- 
nounce the absence of the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wurms] on official business. His pair and the situation in 
regard to it has been stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. PENROSE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. If present, he would 
vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the negative). When 
my name was called I answered and voted in the negative. I 
note the absence of my general pair, the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], but I have been informed that if he 
were present he would vote as I have voted. I will therefore 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KNOX. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TrLLatAN] on account of M- 
ness. He is paired with the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. GorF]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp] is paired with the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]. ` 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and the senior Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN] are necessarily absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Borah Husting McKellar Townsend 
Brady Johnson. Cal. McNary Trammell 
Gore Jones, Wash. Norris Vardaman 
Grenna Kenyon Owen 
Hardwick 2 Poindexter 
Hollis La Follette Reed 

NAYS—58. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Overman Smith, Md. 
Beckham James Page Smith, 
Brandegee —— N. Mex. Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Ke helan 8 
Calder Kendrick Sterling 
Colt King Pomerene Stone 
Culberson Knox Ransdelt Sutherland 

Robinson Swanson 
Dillin Lodge Saulsbary Thom 
Fletcher McCumber th Wadsworth 
France M Sheppard Watson 
Myers erman eeks 
Ge Nelson Shields Wolcott 
Hale New Simmons F 
Newlands th, 


NOT VOTING—17. 


Ashurst Gallinger . Ariz. — —.— 
Fall Fera S. Dak. Underwood a 
Fernald McLean’ 5 
So Mr. La Forrrrrz's amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so ordered. 
Mn TRAMMELL, I offer an amendment, which I ask to 
have printed and lie on the table. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I offer an amendment, which I ask to 
have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] has advised me that he desires to occupy some 
time about another matter than the bill. I will ask, therefore, 
that the bill be temporarily laid aside, not to be taken up again 
this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be temporarily 
laid aside. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on August 20 I introduced a 

joint resolution which I think may have a most far-reaching 
effect upon this war if it should meet the approval of the 
Congress. 
This joint resolution proposes, as a war measure, an inter- 
national convention for the purpose of terminating international 
anarchy, establishing international government in lieu thereof, 
and coercing the Teutonie military conspiracy by the organized 
commercial, financial, military, and naval powers of the world. 
I desire to read the joint resolution to the Senate, because it 
explains itself, requires but little explanation, and is the 
reed way in which to present the proposals which I wish 
to offer. 


“A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) proposin 
nu tional convention for the purpose o 


as a war measure an inter- 
termina international 


anarchy, establishing interna vernment in lieu therof, and 
coercing the Teutonic military a nspiraey by the Snowe commer- 
cial, financial, military, and navai powers of the world. 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That it is the 
opinion of the representatives of the people of the United States 
assembled in Congress that international government, supported 
by international force, should be immediately organized to take 
the place of the existing international anarchy; that competing 
armaments should be replaced by a noncompetitive international 
army and navy; that the Teutonic military conspiracy to domi- 
nate the world should be overthrown by the combined commer- 
cial, financial, military, and naval powers of the world. 

That international government should be based upon the fol- 
lowing principles: 

“First. Every civilized nation and informed people should 
have the unquestionable right of internal self-government, with 
exclusive control within its own territory over immigration, emi- 
gration, imports, exports, and all internal affairs, with the right 
to make its own political and commercial affiliations, 

“Second. The oceans and high seas should be free and open 
under international rules. All international waterways, straits, 
and canals should be open on equal terms to the citizens of all 
nations, Equal terms should be arranged for fuel, repairs, and 
dockage in all ports for the ships belonging to the citizens of all 
nations. 

“Third. All interior nations having no seaports should have 
the right of shipment of their goods in bond on equal terms and 
conditions, without tax, through any intervening territory to the 
seaports of any other nation with equal access to shipping 
facilities. 

“Fourth. That there should be established by international 
agreement an international organization of all civilized nations 
with an international legislative council to draft rules of interna- 
tional law to be submitted to the several nations for approval. 
That when such rules of international law are approved by the 
parliaments, or lawmaking branch of the governments of three- 
fourths of the member nations, representing three-fourths of the 
total population of all the member nations, such international 
rules should be binding on all member nations. Such rules should 
be limited to the powers expressly delegated tosuch international 
legislative council and strictly confined to international affairs. 

“ Fifth. The international legislative council should elect and 
define the duties of a representative international executive cabi- 
net to execute and enforce the rules established as international 
law. 

“ Sixth. The international legislative council should have rep- 
resentatives from each member nation exercising a voting power 
according to relative population, relative wealth, and relative 


r 
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governmental development, to be determined by international 


a ent. 

venth. The international legislative council should estab- 
lish and define the duties of an international supreme -court, 
with power to pass upon all questions of international contro- 
versy incapable of diplomatic adjustment but with no power to 
pass on questions affecting the reserved rights of nations. 

“ Eighth. The international legislative council should formu- 
late the method for raising an international army and navy and 
for establishing an international blockade and other means for 
enforcing the rights.of member nations under international law, 
such army and navy to be provided and sustained by the member 
nations pro rata according to relative population and wealth. 

“Ninth. With the conclusion of the present war the nations 
of the world should agree to reduce in progressive stages their 
land and sea forces to a point preferably not to exceed internal 
or local police purposes and the quota required for the interna- 
tional army and navy. 

“With progressive disarmament and international ‘peace safe- 
guarded by world government dissatisfied nations now held cap- 
tive by dominant nations for strategical purposes could be safety 
given their liberty. 


“Tenth. That the international army and navy should not be 


authorized to exercise military force further than to prevent or 
suppress the invasion of the territorial integrity of any of the 
member nations and in the blockade and embargo to enforce 
international law. 

“ Eleventh. That it should be. a violation of international law 
and the highest international crime for any nation on any 
alleged ground to invade the territorial limits of another nation. 
The penalty of such invasion should be immediate international 
blockade of the invading nation, embargo on all mail, express, 
and freight to or from such nation, and the suppression of such 
invasion by the international army and navy. 

“Twelfth. That nations backward in education, industrial, 
and economic development, and in the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of government should have their rights safeguarded on the 
principles of freedom, humanity, and justice by international 
agreement with a view to future.self-government. 

“Thirteenth. It is clearly realized that the program of pro- 
gressive disarmament or permanent world peace is impossible 
of attainment until the military forces now ruling the Teutonic 
people, first, either voluntarily acquiesce in progressive disarma- 
ment and international justice as the basis of world peace; 
second, are forced to do so by the Teutonic people; or, third. are 
coerced to do so by the combined powers of the world. 

“Fourteenth. That in order to bring this war to an early 
termination, the belligerent nations opposing the Teutonic 
powers should immediately cohere on a plan of international 
government pledging justice and peace to all member nations 
and the coercion of the military autocracy of Prussia by the 
commercial, financial, military, and naval forces of the world, 
giving assurance, nevertheless, to the Governments of Germany 
and Austria of their willingness te admit the Teutonic powers 
as members of the proposed international union on equal terms 
with other nations when they shall have met the conditions and 
given satisfactory guaranties. 

“ Fifteenth. In our opinion no reliance should be placed upon 
the vague suggestions of peace of the Teutenic military autoc- 
racy, but that their obscure proposals should be regarded merely 
as a military ruse. The peace resolution of the Reichstag, while 
promising well for the attitude of the German people, when they 
achieve self-covernment, can not at present be regarded as a 
proposal binding on or capable of enforcement by the German 
people, because they do not control their own Government, but 
are mere subjects and puppets of a military nutocracy which 
has long conspired and still dreams of conquering the world by 
military force and terrorism. The United States and the nations 

opposing militarism should strenuously prosecute the war with 
every available resource, and no separate peace should ‘be made 
by any of them until the menace of the military autocracy of 


Germany is removed. 


“Sixteenth. It is our opinion that if a world-wide agreement 
can be established on the above principles, and the men now 
engaged in slaughter and destructive activities ean be re- 
turned to productive industry, the world could quickly recover 
the gigantic shock of the present war and would be able without 
serious difficulty to soon repair the material injuries and losses 
already suffered. 

“ Seventeenth. The United States dees not enter this war for 
material advantage, for any selfish purpose, or to gratify either 
malice or ambition. The United States will not approve forcible 
annexations or mere punitive ‘indemnities, but it will approve 
a free Poland, the restoration of territory wrongfully ‘taken 
from France and Italy, and restorative indemnity to Belgium 
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and Serbia, and the adjustment of other differences by inter- 
national conferences. It will favor extending international 
credits for the restoration of all places made waste by war. 
The United States enters this war in self-defense; to protect its 
own citizens and the nations of the world in their present and 
future rights to life and liberty on land and sea. It does not 
wish the world te remain an armed camp. 

“Eighteenth. No peace is desirable until the world can be 
safeguarded against a repetition of the present war. Competi- 
tive armaments must be ended and replaced: by international 
cooperative armaments in order to assure permanent world 


peace. 

“Nineteenth. That the President of the United States shall 
immediately submit the above resolution to ‘the belligerent na- 
tions now defending themselves against Prussian military autoc- 
racy and invite them and all neutral nations by wire to an 
international convention for the purpose of considering the 
above principles and taking affirmative action for the early sup- 
pression of the Teutonic military autocratie conspiracy by the 
combined commercial, financial, military, and naval powers of 
all nations. 

“Twentieth. The sum of $400,000 is hereby appropriated to 
meet the cost of promoting such convention.” 

Mr. President, in waging war on the Prussian military autoc- 
racy for the suppression of its conspiracy to rule the whole 
world by military force and terrorism the people of the United 
States have determined to use every resource at their command 
until this object is aceomplished. 

The Pan-German léaders are in control of the governmental 
powers and of the Army and Navy of Germany. They demand 
world power. They demand annexations and indemnities. They 
regard treaties as scraps of paper. They have terrorized the 
seas, made war on us and on all nations, and conspired against 
our future peace. They are using the German-people as puppets 
and pawns on the checkerboard of war. 

In vain do the democratic elements of Germany—the sane 
elements of Germany—urge international justice. The military 
autocracy denounces the voice of moderation, of justice, of inter- 
national reconciliation, except on their own terms and future 
dominance. They pretend to be willing to make peace, but it isa 
peace dictated by German victory that will leave the military 
group stronger than ever. They pretend to favor peace, but it 
is for the object of demoralizing the war-making activities of 
free Russia and of other opposing nations, while the military 
group gird up their loins for more strenuous efforts of a German 
victory with arms. 

The conspiracy of the Prussian military autocracy to rule the 
world and destroy the democracies of the world is of long stand- 
ing, as the secret treaty of Verona completely demonstrates. 
They capture neighboring territory and put the inhabitants to 
laboring for the military powers. They capture adjacent people 
and put the inhabitants in the trenches with rifles to help the 
military conspiracy in its lust for world-wide conquest. 

Mr. President, heretofore I have submitted the language of 
the secret treaty of Verona. I call the attention of Senators 
again to this vital doctrine of the Hohenzollerns, the Haps- 
burgs, the Romanoffs, the Bourbons. It is strange it ever found 
the light of day. I beg yon to listen to this language. It was 
made in 1822 and ‘resulted in our issuance of the Monroe doc- 
trine to tell them to keep off our democratic Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

SECRET TREATY OF VERONA. 


‘The und specially authorized to make some wer hg to the 
treaty of the holy alliance, after having exchanged their respective 
credentials, as follows: 

pene 1 igh contracting powers, being convinced that the 


te monas of representative government is equally Sa incom 
e 


ie * — use their efforts to put an me to rt praia rabt overn- 
oduced in those countries w it 


t known. 

"the Cones CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 13, 1917, p. 5983.) 
Article 2 of that treaty pledged the destruction of the liberty 
of the press, because it was an agency by which representative 
governments, by which the liberty of men, made progress. 

This treaty was framed in the interest of and signed by 
Metternich, representing the Hapsburg dynasty of Austria; 
by Bernstet, representing the Hohenzollerus of Prussia; by 
Nesselrode, representing the Romanoffs of Russia. 

The Hohenzollerns have steadily pursued the policy to which 
it solemnly pledged its efferts in this treaty to destroy the 
democracies of the world and to ‘suppress the liberty of the 


press. 
They now have behind their pany 170;000,000 people—Bul- 
ustria—under the masterful control of the 
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The world has not aroused itself any too soon if it wishes the 
democracies to survive. 

It would be an act of madness for the world to temporize 
with this spirit, with this set and fixed policy of the Hohen- 
zollerns of the Prussian autocracy. 

German diplomacy throughout the world has been busy in 
weakening other nations whose powers might be used against 
the military autocracy. 

I submit the record of the Hohenzollerns as compiled by the 
Security League (Exhibit D), which is convincing to any 
student of history. š 

They have gone to South America, to Central America, and 
to Mexico, and have made those people believe that the United 
States, loving liberty as it does, willing to make sacrifices for 
the good of mankind as it has been, free as it is from any desire 
to annex the territory of other nations—they have made those 
nations of the Western Hemisphere believe that the United 
States was the Collossus of the north, waiting a convenient time 
in which to absorb them and their property and overthrow their 
liberty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am in full sympathy with what the Sena- 
tor states. Would the Senator favor waging war to depose 
the present reigning house of Germany? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. That is what I am waging war on 
right now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And not leave it to the German people? 

Mr. OWEN. And not leave it to the German people. I am 
not willing that the German people should be led by the 
Hohenzollern house under a military autocracy that threatens 
every neighboring nation and has finally gotten in its grasp 
170,000,000 threatening the democracy of the world. If the 
Germans wish to use the Hohenzollerns as a social ornament, we 
should perhaps raise no objection; but if they use them as the 
hend and front of a conspiracy to assault the democracies of 
the world and threaten our future peace, we should not agree 
to it; if the Hohenzollerns use the Germans, and, dominating 
them, compel the poor Germans to make war on others, then even 
the Germans should help to put this Jonah into the sea. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I inquire further if the Senator would 


restore the independence of Bohemia as a part of the Austria- 


Hungary Empire? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the policies which are being laid 
down in this joint resolution will lead to the liberties of all 
the Teutonic people, including the people of Bohemia. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would follow with the restoration of 

Poland? 

Mr. OWEN. It would follow with the restoration of liberty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask specifically about Poland. 

Mr. OWEN. I will answer the Senator by saying that both 
the German authorities and the Russian authorities agree upon 
an independent Poland. They differ as to means. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was the point. I wish to go along 
with the Senator on all these things. I think we are substan- 
tially agreed that the restoration of Poland will require some 
disciplining of one of our present allies. In 1772 the original 
partition of Poland by Russia, Austria, and Prussia took place. 

Mr. OWEN. I will place in the Recorp—that was done by 
the Romanoffs, by the Hapsburgs, by the Hohenzollerns—I 
will place in the Recorp now the evidence that free Russia de- 
sires a free Poland. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no difference between the Senator 
and myself on that. 

Mr. OWEN. No, there is no difference, I am sure, in poli- 
cies and purposes between the Senator and myself. The time 
has come for the United States to use every energy to organize 
the powers of the whole world in suppressing the Tentonie mili- 
tary autocracy and suppressing forever its conspiracy to rule 
mankind by military force and terrorism. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The President not long ago, within the last 
two years, said that each independent sovereignty has a right 
to determine its own form of government. He was particularly 
speaking of Mexico at that time. That does not apply to Ger- 
many, does it? 

Mr. OWEN. I think it does most fully, most completely. 
That is what I desire and hope to see. 

Mr. President, in organizing the world to break down the 
Teutonic military conspiracy against the world the world should, 
nevertheless, give assurance to the Teutonic people that the world 
does not wish to crush the Teutonic people or require of them 
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more than absolute justice demands in the way of restoring ter- 
ritory wrongfully taken, property seized, appropriated, or de- 
stroyed by the Teutonic people under the leadership of the 
Prussian military autocracy. 

I have submitted Senate joint resolution No. 94, containing a 
plan which I believe will lead to an earlier overthrow of the 
Teutonic military conspiracy, which will lead to an earlier 
awakening of the Teutonic people to the danger of such leader- 
ship, and to the necessity of their demanding the right of self- 
government in order that sanity may be restored to their councils. 
My proposal is an immediate international convention of all 
belligerent and neutral nations to establish an international gov- 
ernment, with legislative, executive, and judicial powers and an 
army and navy to enforce the rights of member nations and to 
coerce Prussian militarism. 

Mr. President, we have not any international law. The so- 
called Hague Conventions are scraps of paper; they are unani- 
mous-consent agreements, Behind those conventions the 
Hohenzollerns concealed their military preparations until they 
could pounce upon their neighbors unawares. Those conven- 
tions are worse than useless, they have served an evil purpose. 
But the fact that 32 nations there agreed upon the adoption of 
compulsory arbitration, the fact that 32 nations there desired 
to bring about a means of ending international war and 
anarchy, the fact that those 32 nations represent seven-eighths 
of the people of the world, gives every reason to us to believe 
that they could now be cohered together in such a way as not 
to interfere with individual nations, not to interfere within 
the bounds of any nation, but use the combined efforts of all 
to prevent any nation becoming an international outlaw an 
threatening the liberties of the world, $ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. OWEN. I yiéld to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What would the Senator do with the Ger- 
man philosophers like Nietzsche and historians like Treitchszke? 

Mr. OWEN. I would leave.them to the German people, who 
will take care of them. a 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are the responsible foundation, Mr. 
President, of the servility of the German people who have sub- 
mitted to the doctrines of militarism. 

Mr. OWEN. 
that respect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will permit me, the philoso- 
phy of Neitzsche is the foundation for the work of all the Ger- 
man professors who have led to the subordination of the civil 
to the military power. 

Mr. OWEN. That is quite true; but these professors and these 
teachers are the hirelings of the Hohenzollerns, who for over a 
hundred years have had eulogy after eulogy paid for in Ger- 
many. 

The Hohenzollerns are responsible for these moral, historical, 
psychological lunatics who have helped to make German opinion 
insane. 

Mr. President, some critic has said, in relation to this world 
cooperation which I propose, “ This is Utopia.” 

My answer is, first, Utopia is better than hell, and, second, 
that this proposition is not Utopian, and, third, it is already 
nearly an accomplished fact in the union of the great belligerents 
now waging a common war on Prussianism. Seventeen nations 
are now cohering on the battle line of Russia, of Italy, of Bel- 
gium, of France; 17 nations now are bound together in bonds 
of steel and of brotherhood against military autocracy ruling 
the world. We have only to take the step to bring them together 
around the council table, but it takes initiative to do it. Some 
nation has got to take the first step of inviting cooperation. 

I pray the Father of us all it may be our great Republic that 
may perform this humane task and justify the prophecy of 
France in giving us the Bartholdi Statue— 

“ LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.” 

You will remember, Senators, that in 1899 Nicholas, although 
a Romanoff, in the compassion of his heart, proposed to the na- 
tions of the world gradual and universal disarmament. Who 
was it that defeated it? It was William II and his Teutonic 
group of military autocrats. Who was it, when The Hague Con- 
vention met in 1899, stood in the way of a similar proposal? It 
was the same group. Who was it, in 1907, who prevented the 
coherence of the world to prevent future wars? It was the 
Teutonic group again, led by William II. 

Mr. President, without any adequate organized effort on 
the part of the United States, 17 out of 44 nations at The 
Hague have already declared war on the Prussian autocracy, 
to wit, Great Britain, the United States, France, Portugal, 
Italy, Russia, Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania, Greece, Japan, 


I can not agree with the Senator from Illinois in 
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China, and little Cuba, and Panama, and Siam, and Liberia, and 
San Marino. These nations now at war with the Prussian 
military autocracy represent over three-fourths of the people of 
the whole world. 

Brazil, Bolivia, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Haiti 
have severed diplomatic relations and are on the point of war. 

Argentina, Peru, Chile, and others are on the point of sever- 
ing diplomatic relations. 

Seven-eighths of the people of the world are at heart opposed 
to the ambitions of the Prussian military autocracy, and the 
United States should strenuously take steps to induce every 
neutral nation to combine with the entente allies in making war 
on the Prussian military autocracy. There are compelling rea- 
sons to justify the neutral nations to cooperate. We should 
give voice at the same time to the aspirations of mankind for the 
establishment of a means by which to assure through all future 
time the liberty, the peace, the happiness of all mankind. This 
is what every nation wants. China, the reserved, the oldest of 
organized nations, understands this, as shown by the presi- 
dential mandate declaring war on the Teutonic powers. 

I beg Senators to listen to this language of the Far East. The 
proclamation declares: 

The chief aim of this declaration is to put. an. end to the calamities 
of war and hasten the restoration of peace. Until considera- 
tions involving the existence of the nation rorced this momentous de- 
cision, it was not thought possible that its rights— 

China’s rights— 
under international law should have become impaired, the peace of the 
world retarded, and the position of the family of nations undermined. 
We are forced to fight in reestablishing tne family of nations and to 
share in the happiness and benefits to be derived therefrom. 

This mandate was signed by the premier of China and all the 
ministers. 

Those ideas undoubtedly are American ideas, and if they were 
not transplanted to China previously, certainly they were pre- 
sented by the representatives of the United States now at 
Pekin. What persuades China will be persuasive also as to 
other nations. 

Every nation which has already declared war upon the Prus- 
sian military autocracy has been moved by the spirit of self- 
defense against an international outlaw, against international 
anarchy, and in safeguarding its own future peace, 

And the same considerations which have moved 17 nations 
to declare war, representing three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
the world, will suffice to cohere them in an international govern- 
ment against a future war by the Prussian military autocracy, 
and persuade every other self-respecting nation of the world 
to adhere to the same policy, except perhaps Denmark, Holland, 
and Switzerland, who stand in deadly awe of the contiguous 
Teutonic military forces, and they will adhere when the present 
war is over. 

Mr. President, I believe the principles which are laid down 
in the proposed resolution as a basis of international govern- 
ment will be acceptable, in substance, to all the nations of the 
world, and to the better elements of the Teutonic people, but 
are not acceptable, of course, to the war-mad Prusian Pan- 
German elements. The Pan-German element demanding the 
doctrine of “ Deutschland Uber Alles“ will have to be coerced 
at home or conquered by foreign armies. 

There is some reason to believe that the German people are 
about to awake from their dreams, and that even the military 
group may be coerced by German opinion; but certainly the 
world will never permit to prevail the conception of Gen. Von 
Liebert, a spokesman of the German war party, who is quoted 
in a speech at Rathenow, Prussia (Washington Post, Ang. 20, 
p. 3), as saying: 

We can not sign a pe before we have Flanders coast, a colonial 
empire, and maritime bases. Should we not realize this now, we must 
prepare to work for it after the war tn view of the nest war. 

Mr. President, the Prussian military autocracy is not -going 
to have the power or opportunity to lead the world into any 
“next war.” It is going to be disarmed by force, if necessary ; 
and if the German people insist upon backing this war-mad 
Prussian conspiracy, the German people will unavoidably reap 
more unhappy consequences than are already in sight. 

Gen. Von Liebert does not express the body of German opin- 
jon. The majority of the Reichstag seem ready for peace and 
to abandon the Pan-German military program of annexation 
and indemnity on their neighbors as a condition of peace, The 
willingness of the Reichstag to forgive Belgium and France 
and excuse them from the payment of indemnities is a sample 
of Teutonic magnanimity and lack of humor. 

Hugo Haase on July 19 offered a resolution in the Reichstag 
representing a minority view, however, which shows some evil- 
dence of sanity, as follows: 


3 3 strives for a peace without annexations of any kind 


without war indemnification, upon the basis of the rights 


wt the a bred to decide their own destinies. In particular, it 1 
1 


oe te ee of um and the repair of the wrong done to Belgium, 


demacds the initiation of immediate peace negotiations 

ara — f on of this program. It demands an international agree- 

ment about general Sm grr a freedom of international trade and 

intercourse unrestricted international freedom of movement, an inter- 

national agreement tor the protection of workmen from exploitation, 

tion of the equal rights of a State without regard to nationality, 

race, language, and re‘igion; protection of national minorities, and 
obligatory informational arbitration for the settlement of all disputes. 

t 1 condition for the achievement of ce and 
the cn g out of this peace program is the immediate raising of the 
state of siege. Moreover, i+ is necessary to effect the complete 8 
tization of the consti on and administration of the Empire and its 
several States, and this must end in the creation of a social republic. 

Herr Scheidemann, leader of the Social Democrats, on Au- 
gust 7, at Monheim, demanded a government really representing 
the will of the German people, and said: 

But that Is stilt not enough When the Reichstag met we said, “ This 
thing has got to go further. We want we gee, eat we want a 
C The Reichstag mith TE ponte prestnas ous Tarao the Dorel poit 

s vn e to 
the and — abouts — defeat of the annexatiooists 
But now the * rete is going on cree the decisive influence of the peo popie 
in Empire and We want a State government consistent with 
meaning of the suffrage message, and we goa an Imperial Coveri. 
ment consistent with the we ss er | of the Reichstag program. Our whole 
LOren poa. must be conducted consistently with tħis program. And 
n press must not be made the instrument of those who would 
ladly abolish the theese resolution altogether from the world, 
Frese and par one another. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that the authorities of Ger- 
many are now permitting on the interior of Germany an “ offen- 
sive campaign for peace.” It is significant that the proposals 
of Pope Benedict are immediately approved by Austria, and 
that the German authorities are indicating their disposition to 
acquiesce. 

But it is also true, Mr. President, that German opinion will 
be greatly stimulated in favor of peace on the terms of inter- 
national justice and on the terms which the entente allies will 
accept if we cohere against the Prussian military autocracy, 
every nation on earth, which we can do, and do speedily, be- 
cause they are anxious to establish world-wide liberty to end 
the terrorism of the Prussian conspiracy. 

The proposai of the Reichstag and of the chancellor (Exhibit 
A) solemnly declare that— 

Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and independence 
and for the integrity of its territories The Reichstag labors for peace 
aod a mutual u tanding and lasting reconciliation among the 
nations. Forced acquisitions of territory —.— political, economic, and 
financial violations are incempatibie with such a peace. 

Mr. President. the whole world knows that this statement, 
while offered as a theory by the Prussian military autecracy to 
the German people, is utterly false. The Prussian military autoc- 
racy took up arms for the purpose of annexation, indemnity, profit, 
and world domination, and their leaders still confess and declare 
this to be their plan in spite of the Reichstag resolution to the 
contrary. _ 

The unfortunate German people were mobilized and sent to 
the shambles not in defense of German liberty but in unjust 
offensive war on the liberty of Serbia, France, and Russia; not 
in defense of German independence but in offensive war on the 
independence of innocent neighbors; not in defense of the integ- 
rity of the territory of Germany but in offensive war on the 
integrity of the territory of innocent Belgium, Serbia; then 
France and Russia—the fixed Hohenzollern policy. 

But it should not be forgotten, Mr. President, that the majority 
of the Reichstag represents, in a way, and inadequately, the 
Social Democrats of Germany, who, with all the limitations on 
suffrage, had 4.000.000 voters before the war, and the bpinlon 
of the German socialist democracy is of importance im deter- 
mining the opinion of the German people, subjects and vassals 
though they are. I submit the declared opinion of the German 
Social Democrats. (Exhibit B.) 

The German socialist democracy are, in fact, oppose to an- 
nexations of territory by force. They are’ opposed to war in- 
demnities. They are in favor of restoration of national inde- 
pendence of nations subjected in war, and while they take, 
naturally, a German view in various particulars, they do favor 
national disarmament and freedom of the seas, while the minor- 
ity socialists go to the extreme of democracy. (Exhibit B.) The 
latter favor a republican Balkan federation of free people, and 
they seek an international understanding on the basis of democ- 
racy. These opinions in Germany ought not to be entirely 
ignored and these opinions will be immensely strengthened by 
the activity of the allies on the firing line against the Prussian 
military autocracy. They will be strengthened by the Germans 


discovering that the whole world is combined against the Prus 
sian military conspiracy, and that the whole world desires to 
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deal justly by the Teutonic people, as well as to compel the Teu- 
tonic powers and people to respect the rights of other people 
with the same scrupulous decency. 

The entente allies, while pressing the battle on the trench 
lines, should encourage the democratic elements of the Teutonic 
Empires by giving them assurance of the just purposes of the 
entente allies, and meet the false dogma of the Pan-German 
militarists that the entente allies, if victorious, will crush and 
enslave the Teutonic people. 

The opinion of the Russian people is shown by the declaration 
of the Provisional Government and the councils of workmen 
and social delegates (Exhibit C) of April 9, 1917, of May 1, 1917, 
of May 4, 1917, and of June 18, 1917. The Russian Government 
desires un independent Poland. The Russian Government does 
not seek annexations or indemnities for free Russia. It strenu- 
ously demands, however, that the menace of the Prussian mili- 
tary autocracy shall be ended by military force, and Russia 
would agree, I hope, to the proposals which I have submitted. 

English opinion, I am satisfied, would approve some world ar- 
rangement for the speedy coercion of the Prussian military 
autocracy and would approve a world plan for the maintenance 
of the future liberties, peace, and happiness of mankind. Mr. 
Asquith very properly pointed out that the military autocracy 
possessing the political power of Germany not only did not 
give its free and full assent to the Reichstag resolutions, 
limited as they were, but made equivocal comments that left 
the autocracy open to demand a “German peace” based on 
German victory, which will not be considered by the entente 
allies. and he asks the German chancellor plainly a question 
whether the German Imperial Government is ready to grant 
Belgium absolute independence and make full reparation for 
the colossal damage done that devastated country, and he stated 
with great force that— 

The German Government does not speak for the Reichstag, so the 
Reichstag itself does not speak for, or at any rate does not give full 
expression to, the whole view and opinion of the mass of the German 
people. 1 believe that to be at this moment one of the greatest obsta 
cles to the attainment of peace. It is one which does not lie within 
the power of the allies to remove. It lies within the wer of the 
German people, It can not be too clearly, too emp tleaily, or 
too often stated this is a matter not for any governments but 
for the peoples or for the governments only in so far as they can 
claim to be the authentic spokesmen and interpreters of the peoples 
for whom they stand. Once that is generally realized throughout the 
democracies of the world, I believe that we shall be within measure- 
able distance of a lasting and an honorable peace. Meantime we 
should not be heiping the advent of peace if we were to give the im- 
pression that there is any halting in our determination or any doubt 
of our ability to carry on, it need be, the burden which we took up 
with a clear conscience for et ends and which we can only in honor 
lay down when we feel sure that those ends are going to be achieved. 

Mr. Bonar Law, chancellor of the exchequer, said— 

They tell us that Germany is quite ready for a reasonable peace. 
WAY baye the Germans never put down their peace aims in any shape 
or form? Ours may have gone toc far; but at all events, we had 
the courage to state them before the world. Germany has never done 
anything of the kind. And why? Because she does not mean what 
those honorable gentlemean say she means, and because that would be 
found out the moment any peace terms menipu in blaek and white. 
* è We are not only aung for the freedom of ourselves, though 
that is the essence of our life; we are Banting. for the rights of other 
nations besides Germany to tive their lives in their own way. * * * 

Now l come to what is the real alm so far as this country is con- 
cerned in this war. I have thought from the beginning, and I repeat 
now, that the one thing which we are fighting for is peace, and 
security, for peace in the time to come, 

Mr. President, there is only one way in which to have peace 
for time to come, and that is to end competitive armaments and 
the ambitions of military dynasties. This can be done by inter- 
national government and the substitution of international 
police in lieu of competing armaments and in no other way. 

Mr. President, the fact that Pope Benedict proposes “ simulta- 
neous und reciprocal diminution of armaments” with the ap- 
proval of Austria and apparently with the approval of the Ger- 
man Imperial Government, seems to promise that even the 
Teutonic autocracy is coming to its senses. 

We will help them to reach a condition of sanity by multiply- 
mg our war efforts and by coordinating every nation in the world 
in this struggle against the world domination of the Teutonic 
powers. 

With the end of competitive armaments, the Teutonic military 
dynasties would have no important function; they would have 
no real power. The Teutonic peoples would then control their 
own governments, f 

There would be no demand then for vassal States, with their 
subject rifles and economic resources. The German people 
would then have no need for the iron mines of Alsace-Lorraine 
for war-making purposes, but the iron ores of Alsace-Lorraine 
would be equally available for the German factories, the French 
factories, or any other factories in Europe. The whole “ doc- 
trine of balance of power” would be ended in Europe because 
the balance of power would not be then weighed in the scales 


between one alliance and an opposing alliance, between Teu- 
tonic alliance and entente alliance. The balance of power would 
be transferred to an international council of sovereign States in 
the interest of every nation in the world. There would no longer 
be any reason why there should not be organized republican 
States in the Balkans, where each people speaking a conimon 
language could enjoy their own development and own self- 
government in harmonious relations with others. 

The struggle over the Italia Iridenta would end, and Austria, 
who offered the Government of Italia Iridenta to Italy before 
the war, would have no reason whatever for then refusing this 
point under such favorable circumstances, The suspicions aud 
jealousies which have existed heretofore between the nations 
would disappear before the establishment of progressive dis- 
armament and the establishment of international police. 

Mr. President, Mr. Bonar Law very wisely said that there 


was a great difference between the German people and the 


German Government, and when he said: 


We shall not have peace in the time to come unless the German people 
are convinced that war does not pay, that their greatness ani] deve.o 
pent must be found in other directions and not in plunging the world 
nto war. 


Mr. President, I think the German people will ultimately be 
satisfied that war does not pay. I earnestly hope that {hey muy 
soon be satisfied on this point. I hope so for the sake of the 
youth of Europe, as well as for the sake of the youth of America, 
and of the nations of the earth now at war with the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, This end will be more speedily attained when 
the German people see that all the nations ef the world are 
organized to end the military autocracy that has led the German 
people into this bloody conflict. The Germans will get no profit, 
but severe losses in men and property, which daily grows more 
fatal to her interests. 

Mr. President, on May 27, 1916, President Wilson, after the 
issuance of the ultimatum to the Imperial German Goyerument, 
said: 


We believe these fundamental Meets kt 

First. That NN people has a right to choose the sovereignty under 
which they shail live ike other nations,-we have ourselves no doubt 
once and again offended against that principle when for a little while 
controlled by selfish passion, as our franker historians have been 
honorable enough to admit; but it has become more and more our tule 
of life and action 

Second. That the small States of the world have a right to enjoy the 
same respect for their sovereignty and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powerful nations Capart and insist upon ; and 

Third. That the world has a right to be free from every disturbance 
of its peace that has its origin in aggression and disregard of the richts 
of l and nations. 

sincerely do we believe in these things that I'am sure that I speak 
the mind and wish of the people of America when I say that the United 
States is N to become a partner in any feasible association of 
nations formed in order to realize these objects and make thein secyre 
against violation. ; 

There is nothing that the United States wants for itself that any 
other nation has, We are willing, on the contrary, to limit ourseives 
along with them to a prescribed course of duty and respect for the 
rights of others which will check any selfish passion of our own, as it 
will check any aggressive impulse of theirs. 


On May 30, 1916, President Wilson stated at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery: 


I have stated that I believe that the people of the United States are 
ready to become partners in an alliance of the nations that would 
guarantee public right above selfish aggression. Some of the public 

rints have reminded me, as I needed to be reminded, of what Gen. 

8 warned us against. He warned us against entangling 
alliances, 

T shall never myself consent to an entangling alliance, but would 
gladly assent to a disentangling alliance, an alliance which would dis- 
entangle the people of the world from those. combinations in which they 
seek their own separate and private interests and unite the people of 
the world to preserve the peace of the world upon a basis of -common 
right and justice. There is liberty there, not limitation. ‘There is 
freedom, not entanglement. There is achievement of the highest things 
for which the United States has declared its principles. 


Mr. President, the program I have outlined is thus shown to 
be in substantial accord with the views of the President of the 
United States. I want to call your attention to what he said 
in his address to the Senate on January 19, 1917: 


No peace can last or ought to last which does not recognize and 
accept the principle that governments derive all their juste powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that no 7 ty anywhere exists to 
hand peoples about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
property.. »The world can be at peace only if its life is stable, 
and there can be no stability where the will is in rebellion, where there 
i aot tranquillity of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of 
r 2 
There can be no sense of safety and eauanity 

i 


among the nations if 
great preponderating armaments are hencefort 


to continue here and 


there to be built up and maintained. The statesmen of the world must 
plan for peace and nations must adjust and accommodate their policy 
O it as they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless contest 


and rivalry. The question of armaments, whether on land or sea, Is the 
most immediately and intensely practical question connected with the 
future fortunes of nations and of mankind. * * * 


Let us plan for peace, Mr. President, by disarming on sensible 
lines. 


1917. 
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The President said further: . 

I would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent mass of 
mankind everywhere who have as yet had no a or opportunity 
to speak their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they see 
2 have, come already upon the persons and the homes they hold most 

ear. 

No nation should seek to extend its polit 
people, but that every people should be left free to determine its 
own polity, iis own way of development, un dered, unthreatened, 
unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. „ © There 
fs no entangling alliance tn a concert of power. When all unite to act 
in the same sense and with the same p all act in the common 
interest and are free to live their own lives under a common protection. 
I am proposing government by the consent of 8 that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference conference 
representatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence of 
those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that moderation 
of armaments which makes of armiés and navies a power for order 
merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. These 
are American principles, American policies. $ 


All these principles are involved in Senate joint resolution 94. 

Mr. President, the Democratic platform of 1916 voiced these 
American principles, and the Republicans believe the same doc- 
trine: 


We hold that it is the duty of the United States to use its power not 
only to make itself safe at home but also to make secure 1 st in- 
terests throughout the world, and both for this end and in the Interest 
of humanity to assist the world in securing settled peace and justice. 

We believe that every people has the right to choose the sovereignty 
under which it shall live (government with the consent of the gov- 
‘erned) ; that the small states of the world have the right to enjoy 
from other nations the same respect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial integrity that great and powerful nations expect and insist 
upon; that the world has a right to be free from every disturbance of 
its peace that has its origin in aggression or disregard of the rights 
of peoples and nations; and we believe that the time has come when 
it is the duty of the United States to as with the other nations of the 
world in any feasible association that will effectively serve these prin- 
ciples and maintain inviolate the complete security of the highways of 
the seas for the common unhindered use of all nations. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, who is the exponent of English opinion, at 
Glasgow, June 29, 1917, struck the keynote when he pointed 
out the necessity, in obtaining permanent world peace, of end- 
ing military autocracies. He said: 


What will have to be guaranteed first of all by the conditions of peace 
Is that they shall be framed upan so equitable a basis that nations will 
not wish to disturb them. They must be guaranteed by the destruction 
of the Prussian military power, that the confidence of the German people 
8 ht of their 


over any other nation or 


all be in the equity of their cause and not in the mi 
arms. May I say that a better guaranty than either would have 
the democratization of the German Government, * * > 
No one wishes to dictate to the German people the forms of govern- 
ment under which they choose to live. That is a matter entirely for 
themselves, but ft is right we should say we could enter into negotia- 
tions with a free government in Germany with a different attitude of 
mind, a different temper, a different spirit, with less suspicion, with 
more confidence than we could with a Government tohom we knew to 
be dominated by the aggressive. and arrogant spirit of Prussian mili- 
tarism. 

Mr. President, the destruction of Prussian. militarism may 
come in one of three ways—first, by consent of the military 
leaders before physical destruction comes; second, by the will 
of the German people before physical ruin ensues; third, by the 
physical force of the military powers of the entente allies. 

The third means will be more costly in life to all nations, but 
will be applied if necessary, and is in very active operation at 
this time. 

Lloyd-George well said: 

Now we are faced with the greatest and grimmest struggle of all— 
liberty, equality, fraternity not amongst men but amongst nations; 
great, yea . powerful, yea weak; exalted, yea humblest; Germany, 
yea Belgium ; Austria, yea Serbia—equality, fraternity amongst poopie 
as well as amongst men. That is the challenge which has been wn 
to us. Europe is again drenchéd with the blood of its bravest and best, 
but do not forget these are the great successions of hallowed causes. 
They are the stations of the cross on the road to the emancipation of 
mankind. Let us endure as cur fathers did. Hrery birth ts an agony, 
and the new world is born out of the agony of the old world. 
> i Sg! 705 t the people of this country, and, if my appeal can reach 
beyond, ít is 8 

hat we shouid continue to fight for the great good of international 
right and international justice, so that never or gas shall brute force 
sit on the throno of justice nor barbaric strength toield the scepter of 
right. y 


Mr. President, only by international government, backed by 
international force, is this ideal possible; only by terminating 
competing armaments and substituting therefor international 


cooperating armaments shall we see this great prayer adequately. 


answered. Public opinion in the United States would assuredly 
approve permanent world peace on the basis proposed by Senate 
joint resolution 94. i 

The plan is essential—absolutely essential—to attain the ideal 
of permanent world peace and the overthrow of progressive 
militarism, so ardently desired by the statesmen of the entente 
allies, 

Mr. President, we already have 17 nations waging this war 
in concert. We already have 17 nations allied together for the 
suppression of the Prussian autocracy. We already have na- 
tions representing three-fourths of the people of the world 
allied together for the purpose of crushing the menace to the 


liberties of the world of Prussian militarism. ‘These nations 
ought to have their representatives meeting around a table 
for common action, declaring a common policy, and not eom- 
pelled to carry on an interchange of views at variable distances 
of thousands of miles which circle the earth from China to the 
United States, from Japan to London. We ought to get to- 
gether in common concert, in a common understanding as to 
international rules to safeguard our future relations toward 
each other and toward the common enemy, What sound argu- 
ment can be urged against it? It is not an entangling alliance; 
it is what President Wilson very appropriately called a “ dis- 
entangling alliance.” An alliance with one of two military 
groups contending for greater power would be an entangling 
alliance. An alliance with all the nations of the world to pre- 
vent any nation or group of nations threatening the world is 
a disentangling alliance, which we ought to establish as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have submitted the proposal. 
I pray it may be considered thoughtfully by you and by the 
thinking men of all nations. . 

Improve upon it, perfect it, but act; act at once, while the 
iron is hot to hammer in shape the links which shall bind us 
to other nations in bonds of fraternity, liberty, equality, and 
guarantee to all mankind, including the Teutonic people, per- 
petual prosperity and happiness. 


APPENDIX. 
EXHIBIT A. 


REICHSTAG’S PEACE PLANK CALLS FOR RECONCILIATION; ANNEXATIONS 
ARE OPPOSED. ~ 


The peace resolution of the majority bloc adopted Thursday by the 
Reichstag, as given in the Tageblatt of Berlin last week is as’ follows: 

“As on August 4, 1914, so on the threshhold of the fourth year of the 
war the German people stand up on the assurance of the speech from 
the throne, ‘We are driven by no lust òf conquest.“ 
Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and Independence 
and for the integrity of its territories. The Reichstag labors for peace 
and a mutual understanding and lasting reconciliation among the na- 
tions. Forced acquisitions of 33 and political, economic, and 
financial violations are incompatible with such a peace. 

“The Reichstag rejects all plans aiming at an economic blockade 
and the stirring up of enmity among the peoples after the war. The 

om of the seas must be assured. Only an economic peace «an 
prepare the und for the friendly association of the les. 

“The Reichstag will energetically promote the creation of inter- 
national juridical organizations, o long, however, as the enemy 
governments do not accept such a prece so long as they threaten Ger- 
many and her allies with conquest and violation, the German people 
will stand together as one man, hold out unshaken, and fight until 
the rights of itself and its allies to life and development are secured. 
The German Nation united is unconquerable. 

“The Reichstag knows that in this announcement it is as one with 
the men who are defending the Fatherland. In the heroic struggles 
they are sure of the undying thanks of the whole people.” 


POINTS MADE BY CHANCELLOR, 


“The burn uestion in our hearts is how much longer the war 
is to last. Wit is 1 come to a matter which stands in the center of 
all our interest and all our proceedings to-day. Germany did not 
desire the war in order to make violent conquests, and therefore will 
not continue the war a day longer merely for the sake of such conquests 
if it can obtain an honorable peace - 

“Germans wish to make peace as combatants who have accomplished 
their purpose and proved themselves invincible. 

“One condition of peace must be the inviolability of German terri- 
tory. No parley is possible with the enemy demanding cession of Ger- 
man soil. 

We must by means of understanding and in a spirit of give and take 

arantee conditions of the existence of the German Empire upon the 
Continent and overseas.” 

Peace must offer the foundation of a lasting reconciliation of nations. 
It must provide a safeguard that the league in the arms of our opponents 
does not develop into an economic offensive alliance against us. 

These aims aan be attained within the limits of your resolution, as I 
interpret it. [|The Reichstag peace resolution.] We can not again offer 
pers We have loyally stretched out our hand once. It met no response, 

ut with the entire nation and with the German Army and its leaders 
in accord with this declaration, the Government feels that if our enemies 
abandon their lust fer conquest and their aims at subjugation, and wish 
to enter into negotiations we shall listen honestly and ready fo. peace to 
wai — have to say to us. Until then we must hold out calmly and 
patiently. 

“T declare, in fact, that the submarine war accomplishes in the de- 
struction of enemy tonnage what it should. It impairs England's cco- 
nomic life and the conduct of the war month to month in a growing 
degree, so that it will not be possible to oppose the necessity for peace 
much longer. We can look forward to the further labors of the brave 
submarine with complete confidence.” 


ExHIRIT B. 
MEMORANDUM OF THE MAJORITY SOCIALISTS, 
$ 

The German Socialist Democracy aspires to Spre based upon mutual 
understanding and demands rantees for the freedom of political, 
economical, and cultural development of its own nation. It also dis- 
approves all violence against the vital interests of other peoples. 
such a pace can being with it guarantees of durability. It alone wi 

e nations to 


allow t iumph over an atmosphere of hostility and to 
place all their strength in the service of social betterment and the prog- 


ress of ci tion, 
Starting out from this eral viewpoint we have given our assent 
to the project of the Workmen's and Soldiers’ Coane) of Petrograd 


g 
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AUGUST 23, 


— N pence Leo 8 = Sanom = the pads 
0 e es freely to dispose o emselyes. nsequen 
our attitude Coward ‘the particular points of the questionnaire is — 


WS: 
I. Annevations, 


‘We are opposed to annexations of territory by force. As far as the 
modification of frontiers on the basis of a mutual understanding is 
concerned the people interested, when they desire to remain in their old 
prena must be assured regarding dicial and ee pone 

lities connected with changing their ence. It is underst the 
icon of all forced annexations also covers the restitution of invaded 
c 


onles. 
II. War indemnities. 


The im tion of war indermnities has been rejected. It could not be 
realized otherwise than by totally crushing one of the belligerents. But 
each day of continued struggle increases so much the sum of sacrifices 
in wealth and blood for both sides that, merely for that motive, it 
would be inadmissible to retard peace for the sake of obtaining indemni- 
ties. Otherwise, the economic ression of one nation by another 
would make a durable peace ble. 


II. Restorations. 


In so far as this question applies to political restoration—that is, 
to the reestablishment of nationai in ndence—our answer is in the 
affirmative. On the contrary, we a pA he idea of one-sided obligations 
to repair damages in territories affected by the war. These dama 
have resulted on all frouts from acts of bostile as well as friendly 
re advancing or in retreat. Sometimes they were the immediate 

ts of gunfire, at other times they were measures taken for military 


ppears to us extremely difficult to determine the origin of each 
damage case and to examine military justification. An Ala age bind- 

ing on one side only to repair damages would be nothing less than a 
. disguised form of war indemnity. 

For States uined by the war, which would be unable to reestablish 
by themselves their economic lire, international financial assistance 
could be provided on the basis of mutual understanding. 

Besides, we Socialists consider the destruction of private property 
only the least part of the damages produced. The greatest losses affect- 
ing humanity—the destruction of human life—can be repaired by no 
amount of effort and future buman happiness, 


IV. The right of nations to dispose of themselves. 


By the ‘ht of peoples to maintain or to modify their conditions, 
We mean political independence, 

The first States to be considered are those which, like Belgium, 
Serbia, and other Balkan States, have lost their in mee in this 
war. We are in favor of the reestablishment of an independent Bel- 

8 ee wught not to be a vassal State of Germany, of England. 
or of France. 
regards Serbia and the Balkan States, we refer the matter to what 
as been said by our Austriaa comrades. 
A d . in reference to which the question of the right of 


nations to d of themselves comes up, is formed by peoples who 

Jost thelr independence long ago. but who consider themselves freed 

— = mation by the events of the war. This applies to 
n 


he times of the rage ices of Vienna, and to Finland. They 
can not be denied the right to dispose of themselves. 

Other allogencous tories, in so far as there is mo question of the 
independence of a State, o t to bave guaranteed to them at least 
3 ae to cover eM develo; nt 88 own Paeon —.— 

A group is composed of peoples formerly independent, of a higher 
civilization, which became the prey of imperialistic domination, but the 
political rights of which have undergone no chan during the present 
war. To this group belong I „Egypt. poli, Morocco, India, 
Thibet, Korea, and other countries, which once were in dent States, 

The German Socialist Democracy feels the greatest sympathy with the 
efforts of all these les to recover their national liberty and would 
be pleased if the jalists in the States which dominate those countries 
would raise their voices so that the oppressed nations might be freed 
from the yoke of foreign domination. 

FV. Autonomy of nationalities. 


In regard to cultural autonomy of portions of populations speaking 
other — than that af the larger State into which they were 
incorporated, the German Socialist Democracy, in accordance with the 
attitude it has hitherto held, insists on the greatest extension of that 
autonomy in the future. 

The German Empire will have to consider the demands of our Danis 
Polish, and French tellow citizens n Schleswig on the north, in Polan 
and eastern Prussia. as well as in Alsace-Lorraine. 

We most rigorously condemn every attack made against the use of 
the mother tongue and all hindrances to the exercise of what constitutes 
the character and the particular national civilization of those nations. 

The portions of allogeneous nations bordering on the territories of 
a State ought not to form obstacles to friendly relations, but rather 
serve as bridges for a mutual understanding between one people and 
another, one civilization and another. The introduction of zay — 
— 2 „ in all countries would make possible the realization 
of this aim. 

Regarding the situation of the different nationalities in Austria-Hun- 
gary, we refer their case to the statements. made by our A com- 
rades. : 


VI. Alsace-Lorraine. 


Inr d to Alsace-Lorraine, which was counted in the questionnaire 
amon e “nationalities,” it must be said first of all that Alsace- 
Lorraine has never been an independent national State, and that, be- 
sides, it could not be considered a particular nationality. According 
to its ethnographic nature—that is, 3 to its race and language 
the population of Alsace-Lorraine is nearly nine-tenths German. French 
as eee tongue is spoken by no more than 11.4 per cent of the 
population, $ 

Resides, Alsace-Lorraine is not a 5 which has changed hands 

a very narrow band near 
It would be 
question of an- 


The territories of Alsace-Lorraine, which ori y, both politically 
and 3 belonged to been wr y 
France from the German = together with other 8 

8 


15 r 
the peace of Frankfurt, in 1871, they resumed their o 
Consequently it is almost unjustified to speak of meg tom mn 


would amount to nothing Jess than annexation on the part of France, an 
annexation territory where a foreign 1 age is spoken. The 
demands for Alsace-Lorraine the guaranty of a 


providing for its 
The German Socialist De- 


the views of our comrades ot the French a 
Besides it answers the wish mg ey on several occasions 

even recently manifested by the mational representatives of Alsace- 

Lorraine, art elected by universal, equal, direct, and secret 


su 

The principle of peace without annexations nafnrally does not ex- 

clude friendly agreements on the question of modifying frontiers. 
2. 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

Taking into account the vital legitimate interests of all ples, the 
right of each le to political Independence and to om of eco- 
nomic development can not be permanently guaranteed unless the future 
treaty of peace contains a general outline of the ts of men. The 
work of years of peace will be uired to build up internationally on 
common principles, political law, labor law, civil law, and commercial 
law, aim to create among the peoples a community of judicial and 


Party before the 
and 


economic civilization. 
1. Provision for the rights of men. 

The aim for a world peace guaranteed by judicial international insti- 
tutions ds considered the highest moral ob tion according to the prin- 
ciples formulated on August 16, 1915, by the national council and a 
fraction of the German Socialist Party. 

In accordance witb the resolutions of the International Socialist 
Congress at Copenhagen, we particularly demand in the treaty of peace: 

tay The recognition of an international court of arbitration, to which 
all disputes between States shall be submitted ; 

4b) A su or judicial organization for each State, to be created for 
the preven of the violation of contracts established by human law. 


II. Disarmament and freedom of the seas. 


In the treaties of ce mention will have to be made of arrange- 
ments for the limitation of armaments on land and sea. The aim of 
these arrangements ought to be to create a popular armed force for the 
defense of terri against warlike aggressions and stro! oppres- 
The period of service in each of these categories of — Ae ought 
to be reduced to a minimum, ~ 

The eo pane! means of carrying on war ought to be limited by con- 
tract. e ammunition industry onght to be nationalized. The sup- 
plying of arms and munitions by neutral nations to bel rents ought 
to be forbidden internationally. The right of capture on the sea ought 
to be suppressed. Tbe arming of commercial vessels ought to be forbid- 
den. All straits which are important for world relations and all inter- 
oceanic canals ought to be under international control. 

Efficacious guarantees must be made for the safety of world com- 
merce during war. ‘The nature of contraband ought to be interna- 
. defined. Ali eee food materials ought to be banished 
from the lists of war contraband. Private et to be pro- 
tected against the encroachments of belligerents. tal relations be- 
tween belligerents and neutrals, and between neutrals likewlse ought 
to be ranteed in times of war. The matter of blockade ought to be 


defined anew. 


III. Economic and social political questions, 

In order that the greet agi | ot peoples may not be hindered, it will 
be n ja the treaties of peace to include clauses guaranteeing 
against a continued war in the form of an economic war. 

The freedom of communication by land and sea ought te be reestab- 
lished in the treaties of ce. 

The system of protective laws ought to be entirely done away with, 
The aim of all commercial politics ought to be based on the suppression 
of customs duties and commercial barriers. 

In the colonies the “open-gate'’ system—that is, the right of all 
peoples to economic activity—ought to be established. 

he freedom of international circulation, the right of coalition, the 

protection of labor, workingmen’s insurance, the protection of working 

women and children, and home work ought to be regulated according 

to the well-known program of the International Federation of Syndicates. 
IV. The suppression of secret diplomacy. 

We demand that all treaties between States and all international 
agreements be submitted to the democratic control of national repre- 
senatives, 3 


THE PRACTICAL REALIZATION OF THESE AIMS. 

Commissions for the study of various problems would furnish valuable 
explanations in regard to national and economic questions. The main 
problem, however, for international socialism is to bring about peace 
as soon as possible. And peace, we are convinced, can be obtained by 
mutual agreement on the basis of no annexations and no indemnities” 
even before the commissions begin their work. 

4. 
THE ACTIVITY OF THE INTERNATIONALE. 


Neutral countries have been, without exception, more or less interested 
in the war. All have an interest in an eariy peace, Consequently it is 
necessary to summon them to regulate economic, social, and judicial 
questions of an International character. 

The other questions concerning the collaboration of the internationale 
during peace negotiations have eady received a sufficient reply. 

As far as the Socialist parties in belligerent countries are concerned, 
their influence on the governments, national representatives, and official 
peace conference ought te become stronger every day. 

5. 


ACTIVITIES OF SOCIALIST PARTIES FOR PEACE. 


We are coming now to the question of motives which led the German 
delegation to on the 7th day of June, that a report of each dele- 
gation on the work of its party, in view of a permanent peace, be 
added to the questionnaire. ¢ 

The bureau of the Social Democratic Party in Germany issued twe 


pamphlets containing a collection of statements, manifestees, and dis- 


1917. 


courses delivered in the Reichstag, in which the attitude of the party 
in regard to war and-war aims is explained. 

In this collection of documents poor furnished that the German 
Social Democratie Party has worked from the first day of the war 
for an early peace, and that It knows no other conditions for a peace 
agreement than the fact that the adversaries are equally ready for 
such a peace. 

But the German Social Democratic Party is not satisfied, in its 
work for peace, with more parliamentary discourses, mantifestoes, and 
statements cited in the above-mentioned collection. It has held meet- 
ings for ce in all parts of the Empire and obtained signatures to 

tions in which the Government was asked to declare its readiness 
or peace under the condition of renouncing all plans of conquest. 
ae aes tor peace nas aaa 2 betty of gare cho 
tunate the endeavors o e Socla mocratic Party 
to renee the ties of friendship with the Socialist Parties In Germany 
and France have remained unsuccessful. 

The work for peace can bring no favorable results unless it be 
undertaken simultaneously on both sides. This, we believe, could have 
been done and should have been done long ago, without necessitating 
either rty's having to ask for something resembling the abandon- 
ment of the national cause 

We declare to all nations that we have no other obligation than that 
of defending our own Nation, and no mission to punish other poopie 
for the imaginary or real crimes of their governments. It is bis 
sense that the German Social Democratic Party has not ceased to 
work, 2 

6. 


GENERAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 


We are ready to participate without reserve in a general Socialist 
conference for hance: use we believe the first duty of all Socialists 
is to act for peace. An explanation of the attitude of all Socialist 
parties would simplified if all of them would prepare a collection 
of documents regarding their activities in favor of peace. 

In regard to the explanation of responsibilities, from which we can 
not escape, we believe such a statement would not facilitate the attain- 
‘ment of the aim of the conference. There is no need of discussing the 

ast; what we ought to do is to come to an understanding in reference 
125 the future, namely, in reference to the realization of a permanent 
peace in accordance with our principles and our ideals. 

We have no objection to the participation of all minority Soclalists 
at the general conference. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE MINORITY SOCIALISTS. 
In its peace views, as in its general policy, the German Independent 
ial Democratic Party proceeds from the common interests of the 
international proletariat and the development of society. These inter- 
ests demand immediate peace. 

In the peace to be concluded we demand an international arrange- 
ment for general disarmament as being the chief means of strengthen- 
ing the debilitated States. General disarmament is the only way to 
break any militarist supremacy and to secure a lasting and peaceful 
understanding between the nations. 

We demand the fullest freedom for international trade and inter- 
course, as well as an unlimited right of migration. We condemn any 
economic barriers or any economic struggle between States. 

All disputes between States must be settled by compulsory inter- 
national arbitration. 

We demand international treaties to secure the workers against im- 
poverishment, especially in regard to women and children. 

Political rights for women we: regard as a social necessity, 

Equal rights should be granted for all the inhabitants of aay coun- 
try, without regard to tongue, race, or igion. This would aiso 
mean ie, paras to national minorities the right to develop their 
nationa e. 

National and social liberation can not be achieved by the Govern- 
ments at war. It can only be done by democracy. 

Democratic control of foreign percy will prevent aggressive meas- 
Secret treaties must be abolished, 


ures. and all State treaties must be 
made 8 upon the assent of the parliaments. 

Though not regarding State boundaries as inviolable, we condemn th 
war and its prolongation as a means of regulating boundaries. 


lation of frontiers must be conditional upon the assent of the N 
tions concerned and not an act of force. 

— all firmness we object to the violation in any form of any 
nation. 

From the beginning of the war we have consistently demanded peace 
without* annexations or indemnities, based upon national self-govern- 
ment. 

It is not our affair to draw up a program covering all the 
to be dealt with in the peace settlement, but in regard to the 
tions raised in the discussions now going on we declare the follow 

The reestablishment of Serbia as a self- 
is our absolute demand. 

The needs of a republican Balkan federation. 

The uniting of all Serbs in a single national State, and its combina- 
tion with the other Balkan States in a republican Balkan federation we 
regard as the best way of removing the eastern question as a cause of 
war. 

We understand the deep feeling of the Poles for national unity. To 
admit the right of Russian Poland to national independence but to deny 
that same right io lan and Austrian Poland is contradictory. 

Just as with Serbia and Poland, so do we condemn the prolongation 
of the war as a means of settling the question of Alsace-Lorraine, The 
population of Alsace-Lorraine, which in 1871 was annexed inst its 
will, will not obtain peace any earlier than it will itself obtain the 
opportunity through a direct and free vote to express its wish as to the 

tate to which it shall belong. The German ple would obtain by 
this mode of settlement an economic, political. and moral gain that 
would be greater than any possible loss, even if the voting gave another 
result than it had anticipated. S 

The full independence and economic self-dependence (i. e., freedom 
from economic interference of Belgium is inevitable. In fulfillment of 
the German Government’s promise at the beginning of the war, the 
Belgian nation has to be compensated for the da caused by the 
war, and especially for the economic values that have taken away. 
Such a repayment has nothing to do with the various kinds of indemni- 
ties, which simply mean the plundering of the vanquished by the victor, 
and which we therefore reject. 

As opponents of any policy of conquest and foreign dominion we 
reject, as we have always done, a policy of colonial conquest. The 


tions 
ues- 
governing, independent State 


Possession of any colony without its own self-administration is nething 
else than the on of an unfree people and, just as slavery, is 
incompatible with our principles. 

Neither by the acquirement of colonies nor by a change of possessor 
is the po Uon's right to self-determination respected. The posses- 
sion of colonies, too, is not necessary for industrial development. 


THE NEED FOR A COMMON PROGRAM, 


Only if the Internationale is erected, independent and powerful ; if the 
proletariat everywhere lend it its full force through keeping control over 
8 and maintaining ce, only then will there come in the 

ture a state of mutual confidence between the nations instead of an 
armaments contest. 

The proletariat in every country must now do its all to bring the war 
to an end. To attain this alm the independence of the Socialist parties 
in relation to their imperial governments must be presupposed 

Thħe drawing up of a common peace program is important, but this pro- 
gram has no worth if it is not supported by the energetic international 
action of the masses. Every government must be challenged to give its 
unconditional adhesion to the international peace program. 

Credits are to be refused to any government that refuses this program 
or answers evasively or does not declare itself ready to enter upon peace 
conversations on the basis of this program. Such government must be 
fought in the sharpest manner. 

o undertake and further such common peace action must be the first 
object of the planned international peace conference. A proletariat or- 
3 that will not join in this action would thereby forfeit the right 
enceforth to be regarded as an organization of international socialism. 


Exursir C. 

j i RUSSIA, 

[Documents issued by the Provisional Government and the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates relative to terms of peace, 
Apr. 9-—June 13, 1917. 

Proclamation issued by the Provisional Government, April 9, 1917. 


Having examined the military situation the Russian Government, 
in the name of duty and country, has decided to tell the people directty - 
and openly the whole truth. i 

The me which now has been overthrown left the defense of the 
country in badiy disorganized condition. By its culpable inaction and 
its inept measures it introduced disorganization into our finances, into 

rovisioning, and the transport and supply of munitions to the army. 
t weakened the whole of our economic organization. 

The Provisional Government with the active cooperation of the 
whole nation will devote all its energies to repair the serious conse- 
quences of the old ime. The blood of many sons of the fatherland 
has been shed freely in the course of these two and a half long years 
of war, but the country still is capable of a powerful blow at the enemy, 
who 1 oe whole territories of our State and is now—in the days 
= bese irth of Russian liberty—threatening us with a new and decisive 

rust. 

The defense, cost what it may of our national patrimony, and the 
deliverance of the country from the enemy who invades our borders 
constitute the capital and the vital problem before our warriors, who 
are defending the liberty of the people in close union with our allies, 

The Government deems it to be its right duty to declare now that 
free Russia does not aim at the domination of other nations, at de- 
pusing them of their national patrimony, or at occupying by force 
‘oreign territories, but that its object is to establish a durable peace 
on the rights of nations to decide their own destiny. 

The Russian nation does not lust after the strengthening of Its 
abroad at the expense of other nations. Its aim is not to subjugate 
cr humiliate anyone, In the name of the higher principles of equity 
it has removed the chains which weighed upon the Polish people. 
But the Russian nation will not allow its fatherland to come out cf 


Wer 


the great struggle humiliated and weakened in its vital forces. These 
principles will constitute the basis of the foreign policy of the 
provisional veroment, which will carry out unfailingly the pular 


will and safeguard the rights of our fatherland, while observing the 
1 entered into with our allies. 

e provisional 8 of free Russia has no right to hide 
the truth. The State is in danger, Every effort must be made to have 
it let the country respond to the truth when it is told, not by sterile 
depressions and not by discouragement, but by unanimous vigor, with 
a view to creating a united national will. 

This will give us new strength for the struggle and will procure our 
salvation. In this hour of rude trial let the whole country find ia 
itself strength to consolidate the liberty won and to devote itself to 
untiring labor for the welfare of free Russia. 

The Provisional Government, which has given its solemn oath to 
serve the people, is firmly confident that with the general and unani- 
mous support of each one and all it will itself be able to do its duty 
to its country to the end. 


Lyorr, 
President of the Council. 
Source: New York Times, April 11, 1917, page 4, column 2. ! 


Note sent by the minister of foreign affairs to the Russian diplomatic 
representatives in the allied countries May 1, 1917. 

Please hand to the Government to which you are accredited the fol- 
lowing note: 

The Provisional Government of Russia published on April 27 a 
manifesto to Russian citizens in which it explained the views of the 
Government of free Russia in regard to the objects to be attained in tha 
war. The minister for foreign affairs instructs me to communicate to 
you the contents of the document referred to and to add the following 
considerations : 

Our enemies have striven lately to sow discord among our allies by 
propagating absurd reports regarding the alleged intention of Russia 
to conclude a separate peace with the central powers. The text of the 
document annexed will form the best refutation of such inventions. 
The general principles therein enunciated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment are in entire agreement with the ideas which were repeatedly 
expressed up to quite recently by eminent statesmen of the allied coun- 
tries. These principles were also lucidly expressed in the words of the 
Prane of our new ally, the great oversea Republic. 

e Russia: 


n Government under the old régime was certainly not pre- 
pared to appreciate and share these ideas as tò the liberating character 
of the war, the establishment of a stable basis for the pacific cooperation 
But emancipated 


of nations, the freedom of oppressed peoples, cte. 
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Russia can now use e which will be understood by modern democ- 
racies, and hastens te add her voice to that of her allies. 

The declarations of the Provisional ent, 5 with 
this new spirit of a free democracy, can not naturally afford the least 

xt for the assumption that the demolition of the old structure has 
entailed any slackening on the part of Russia in the common struggle 
of all the allies. On the contrary, the mation’s determination to bring 
the ngee p- war 75 a decisive victory has been accen owing to the 
sense o n 
of ns in cular. spirit has become more active by the fact 
that'it is concentrated on the immediate which touches 8 
so closely, of driving back the enemy who has invaded our territory. 
is understood, and the annexed document expressly states so, that the 
Provisional Government in safeguarding the rights acquired for our 

will maintain strict regard for the engagements entered into 

with the allies of Russia. 

Firmly convinced of a victorious issue to the present war, and in 
perfect a ment with our allies, the Provisional Government is like- 
wise confident that the problems which were created by this war will be 
solved by the creation on a ‘firm basis of a lasting peace, and that, 
inspired by identical sentiments, the allied democracies will find a means 
of establ the guaranties and penalties necessary to prevent any 
recourse to a sanguinary war in the future. 

Source: London Times, May 4, 1917, page 6, column 5. 


Explanation of the note o atay 1. 10H, presented to the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates May 4, 1917. 


The note was subjected to long and detailed examination by the 


provisional government and was unanimously approved. It was obvi- 
ous that this note, in speaking of a decisive v “eager had in view a 
e communica 


solution of the problems which were mentioned in 
of April 9 and which was thus ed: 
“Phe Government deems it to be its right and duty to declare now 
—— at po wens) oe an vor ate * as other ase nd at 
ep em national patrimony or at oecupying by force 
foreign Fereitorion, but that its object is to establish a durable peace 
on the basis of the rights of nations to decide their own destiny. 
“The Russian nation does not lust after the strengthening of its 
er abroad at the expense of other nations. Its aim is not to sub- 
ugate or ‘humiliate anyone. In the name of higher principles of 
equity the ‘Russian people ‘have broken the chains which fettered the 
Polish nation, but it will not suffer that its own coum shall emerge 
from the great struggle humiliated or weakened in its vital forces.” 
In referring to ‘the “penalties an^ guaranties essential to a durable 
peace the provisional government had in view the reduction of armà- 
ments, the establishment of international tribunals, etc. 
This regs lanation will be communicated by the minister of foreign 


ambassadors of the 5 
Source: New ‘York Times, May 6, 1917, page 1, column 8. 


Statement issued by the ee ot nero und Soldiers’ Delegates 
ay 4, 7. 

The note of the minister for foreign affairs of May 1 (published on 
May übe to which was attached for transmission to the governments of 
the allies the provisional government's declaration of Aprli 9, evoked the 
disapproval of the executive committee of the Council of Workmen's 
and Soldiers“ Delegates and a vigorous protest from the democracy, 


which took the form of meetings and mass demonstrations. On their 
side the bourgeois elemente also began agitating, protesting against the 
said demonstrations of workmen and sol The next day the move- 
ment spread to Moscow, 

On the night of May 4 a joint sitt was held by the executive com- 
mittee of the Council of Workmen's and Soidiers“ lega: „the Govern- 
ment, and the executive committee of the ma. the same day 


the provisional government communicated to the executive committee a 
supplementary note to be addressed to the ambassadors of the allied 
Brood byt 

8 


affairs of May 1 did 
The Provisional Gov- 


policy 

Nied 
conquest and the eral aims of the war before their respecti 
democracies and before those of the whole world. 

The note of the minister for foreign affairs, however, sent to the 
Governments of the allies, attached to the Government's declaration 
of April 9 explanations so worded that they could be understood as an 
attempt to AINAS the real importance of the step taken. 
and formul of ‘the note, ‘borrowed from the vocabulary of the 
oe pei of the old régime and incomprehensible to the people, were 
of such a nature as to give rise to a ifiable fear that, in the 
domain of international relations, the visional Government did 
indeed intend to depart from the path of the renunciation of the 
policy of conquests which it had proclaimed on April 9. The unani- 
mous protests of the workmen and soldiers of Petrograd showed th 

and all the pip ee of the world that ‘the 

revolutionary democracy of Russia 7 d never consent to the setting 
of the foreign licy of ‘the 
be ‘directea to an 


which belongs to all in general and to each one 


The report in the New York ‘Times of May 6, 1917, states that ‘the 
pie concluded: 


ee of their Governments and force them to enter upon 
re for „peace on the basis of renunciation of all annexations 
and indemnities. J 


Statement by the Council of nae ig 23 and Soldiers’ Delegates, June 

The Russian revolution, which is a revolt of the people not onty 
against the tyranny of Czarism but also against the horrors gf the 
world war, the blame for which falls upon international im jalism, 
has placed before all countries with extraordinary acuteness the urgent 
need of concluding peace. 

At the same time the ‘Russian revolution has indicated to the nations 
a way for realizing this problem, notably a union of all the working 
classes to combat ali attempts of imperialism to purong the war in 
the interests of the wealthy classes and to prevent peace with annex- 
ations or indemnities. 

The working classes of all countries can easily come to a speedy, 
solid agreement only if they are inspired with their own interests and 
remove the aspirations of imperialists and militarists, who often hide 
their true face under a seductive mask. It is evident that the confer- 
ence can become the turning point in the terrible epoch of fratricidal 
war 1 frp the members of the conferences are imbued with these 
ideas. d it is no less evident that all the questions you have raised 
can not be the subject of discord or a motive for a continuation of the 
war. 
Having 


nsation 
to the countries devastated by war, like Belgium, Poland, Galicia, and 
Serbia. But it goes without saying that such compensation must ‘have 
nothing in common with ‘the contribution which is imposed on the 
conquered country, 

3 your statement that it is impossible for you to break the 
secret union, this statement evidently is based on a misunderstanding, 
for the Council of the Worknien's and Soldiers“ Delegates claims from 
no party as a . condition the renunciation of the policy 
already pursued 1 The council expects from the conference of the 
Socialists of the belligerent and neutral countries the creation of an 
internationale, which will permit all the working Classes of the whole 
world to struggle in concert ‘for a general peace and ‘brenk the bonds 
which unite them by force to the governments and the classes imbued 
with i rialistic tendencies which prevent pence. 

The Council of the Workmen's and Soldiers’ Delegates also considers 
it futile for parties to make it an absolute condition of their taking 
part in the conference that the preliminary consent of other parties 
shall be obtained to any obligatory decision, for that would give rise to 
irreconcilable contradictions on questions an amicable discussion of 
which might lead to a solution acceptable to both parties. 

Regarding your desire to obtain a previous complete agreement be- 
tween the allied Socialists, the way 7 we put the problem ren- 
ders futile any such understanding. e consider that the conference 
can succeed only if the Socialists consider themselves, not the repre- 
sentatives of the two ‘belligerent parties, but representatives of a single 
movement of the working classes toward a common aim of a general 


ẹ, 
— New York Times, June 15, 1917, p. 3. 


Exnintr D. 
I. THE ORIGINS OF PRUSSIA, 


When in 1445 the Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund of Luxemburg 
sold the Electorate of Brandenburg—a war-ridden border mark on the 
Oder River somewhat larger than ‘the State of Vermont—to ‘the 
hitherto inconspicuous Mouse of Hohenzollern, he little realized that he 
was 8 the first step toward bringing into being a political organi- 
gation which, just five centuries later, would have reduced the rèm- 
nants of his Empire to a state of vassalage and would be contending 
with a fair prospect of success for the domination of the civilized 
world. During all of this 1 period of Prussian expansion it nas 
been uniformly and consistently maintained that n Hohenzollern 18 
accountable for his acts to God alone, and that considerations of pri- 
vate morality have no bearing upon the policy and actions of a state, 

The first conspicuous additions to the Hohenzollern holdings came 
in 1614 and 1618, when, through fortnnate family alliances, they 
obtained control of the duchy of Cleves and Mark (which were for- 
mally awarded ‘to Prussia in 1666) and of the Slavie duchy of East 
Prussia, a fief of the of Poland. ‘Thus, in 1618, the Hohen- 
zollern family was linked up with the destiny of Prussia. 


IM, THE FIRST ERA -OF PRUSSIAN EXPANSION, 1040-1818. 


unscru us, and ‘treacherous, but withal energeti 


Em d to allow him to assume the ro, in return for 
aid t Spain, aud the Hohenzollerns accord ingly ‘became Kings of 

The next Prussian ruler was Frederick William I (1718- 
1640), a true Hohenzollern of the most ‘vigorous type, who ‘held a 


ternal es was the, ged form of 9 and l 
State has for rimary purpose supporting of a 
— ~ continued the work of the great ‘Elector 


ve army. He 


1917. 
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and perfected the two most ical Prussian institutions by making 
the army the best discipiined ting machine in Europe and by estab- 
lishing the extremely efficient centra Prussian b 

` Frederick William added little to Prussian territory, 


urea U A 
, but he handed 
down to his more famous son, Frederick the 3 5 
highly organized pontia and military system which la: 
extend the Fruss domains more n any other ruler to the time of 


1756 practi 
ck, and, but for the 


the 
of the Hapsbu and the Bourbons. In 1772, Frederick, in co: 
tion with Russia and Austria, participated in that most 

rst partition of Poland. By 


successor 

Great, by two more equally disgraceful partitions of Poland, secured 
Posen and the adjoining districts and was thus able to round out the 
Bap between Prussia 3 and Silesia. 

ty the terms of the Congress of Vienna, 1815, Prussia secured the 
rich Rhine Provinces and northern Saxony. 

111. THE ORIGIN OF A PRUSSIANIZED GERMAN EMPIRE, 1815-1871. 

The task of the Hohenzollerns from 1815 to 1871 was clearly marked 
out, namely, to create a Prussianized German pire, 7 
1818 and 1842 the first phase of this policy was facilitated 


Between 
by the Zollverein, or customs union, which brought the coveted terri- 
tory into an economic alliance with Prussia. From 1842 to 1867 


Prussia was busy with diplomatic intrigues and aggressive measures 
8 designed to convert her economic domination into political 
sovereignty. 

The inte step in this procedure was to regenerate the Prussian Army, 
which had failed to perform any particularly glorious exploits since 

g and Waterloo. This was accomplished renin. ra the efforts of 
William I, aided by the able but autocratic and reactionary statesmen 
and military experts, Von Roon, Von Moltke, and Bismarck. The 
latter, a true Junker,“ was the most sinister „ in European 
politics in the nineteenth century. Though one of most astute 
political leaders in history, he was, after Metternich, the bitterest 
enemy of democracy in his time, and was a more 8 ex- 
ponent of Machiavellian diplomacy than Frederick the t. For 
more than a quarter of a century he applied all of his truly terrific 
energy to — Prussia supreme in rmany through his famous 
policy of “blood and tron.” 5 ` 

After having perfected Prussia’s military preparations, Bismarck 
cast about for a pretext to induce a war with Austria in order that 
the latter might be humiliated and deposed from her predominant po- 
sition in the German Confederation. his eagerly sought opportunity 
came in 1866 through the dispute over the future dis on of the 
Provinces of Schleswig and Holstein, which Bisma had induced 
Austria to aid him in wresting from Denmark two years before. ‘The 
carefully laid Prussian plans bore fruit in the crushing defeat and 
overthrow of Austria at the battle of Sadowa, Prussia was then free 
to seize Schleswig and Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cessel, and Nassau, 
and became dominant in the North German Confederation formed in 
1867, thus 5 the first chapter of Bismarckian policy. 

The next task was to make Prussia supreme in a unified, autocratic, 
and militaristic German Empire. To accomplish this purpose Bis- 
marck recognized that another foreign war would be in order 
to weld the South German States to the Prussianized North German 
Confederation. Stirring up a false fear of France in the South German 
States, Bismarck was able to obtain their military alliance with Prus- 
sia, It was now essential to bring about a common war with a foreign 
country so that this military alliance might be transformed into a firm 
political union, Carefully calculating its effect 1 775 French senti- 
ment, Bismarck secretly urged the Hohenzollern nee Leopold to 
accept the offer of the vacant Spanish throne. Through the storm of 
indignation which arose in France over this act, Bismarck, by the dis- 
tortion of a telegram from the Prussian King, and aided unwittingly 
by the hot-headed and hair-brained French ig ig minister, the Duke 
oF Gramont, and the Parisian war party, was able to induce France to 
make war on Prussia. 

Prussia’s elaborate military preparations, which had been in steady 
progress, made easy a humillating defeat of France, and the enthusiasm 
of this brilliant success was sufficient to give rise to the German Em- 
pire, in which Prussia was seprene in policy, vere i strength, and 
constitutional arrangements. crushing indemnity laid upon France 
and the seizure of the French Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine left an 
open sore in European politics. This would furnish a possible basis 
for another European war which Bismarck foresaw. might be indis- 
pensable to the next move in Prussian policy to make the German Em- 
pire supreme in Europe. 


IV, THE, PRUSSIANIZATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1871-1914. 


The ambition for 8 — supremacy furnishes the key to Prussian 
internal policies and diplomatic intrigues since 1871, as truly as the 
sete A a German preeminence explains Prussian politics from 
1815 . 

Hardly had the new imperial system been thoroughly organized when 
its bureaucracy was used to crush the growing liberal party of social 
democracy. This was done by inducing the autocratic German Gov- 
ernment to adopt the chief reform policies of the Social Democrats and 
thus take away the very ground from beneath their feet, and by retain- 
ing the semifeudal system of representation which excluded them from 
their legitimate share in the Government. 

Such was the condition of the German Empire in 1888 when there 
came to the throne of Prussia and hence to the head of the German 
Empire, William II, a Hohenzollern who seemed to combine all the 

cal characteristics of bis family. He preserved the patrimonial 
vine-right theory of government of Frederick William I, thought him- 
self possessed of the versatile pnu of Frederick the Great, and maim- 
tained the energy and a ve military policies of his grandfather. 
Bismarck's ped of “bleod and iron” was fully adopted as the pro- 
gram of “I, God, and the army.” 


check 


The new Emperor, while at first posing as a social reformer, was an 
even more bi enemy of the party of social democracy than Bis- 
marck, and allied himself to the “Junker” class, the mortal enemies 
of liberalism and the sworn devotees of autocracy, militarism, and Pan- 
Germanism, All of German policy and administration were di- 
rected to the achievement and preservation of autocratic irresponsible 
8 and increased mili power. 


n, 1 7575 makes 75 75 philosophy of Nietzsche; 
and on the crude nationalistic doctrines of the great German philosophers 
and historians of the nineteenth century. It was all designed to glorify 
ie: lesen * — Pars oa pce al of . — Leader gy rages and to ea 
e at every poin e universal superiority o. e rman peoples 
when led by Prussia and her -favored ruler, 
Such a state of mind is intelligible only when one understands that 
Prussia, beh e diplomatic intrigues, military aggression, and the 
imitation of the culture and industry of other peoples. had 1 
from a semifeudal condition to the head of a great national and indus- 
trial state in less half a century. Thus, instead of 9 
an old and established stock people or “ Urvolk.“ as Fichte had main- 
tained, Prussia is ly an upstart in international society and brings 
with her all the iveness, arrogance, pride, and bad manners of 


the parvenu. 

But William II, with all his bigotry and militarism, was a pacifist 
as compared with the extreme Pan-Germanic Junker Party, which 
allied itself dominated — 


e world. 
anp out this criminal ambition to dominate the planet, Prus- 
sianized rmany secured the subordination of Austria to her plans 
and obtained by intrigues with the Balkan States and Turkey conces- 
sions for a direct line of communication from Hamburg to Bagdad, 
thus be vers | the way to the t. The colonial empire in Africa was 
strengthened and spheres of influence were developed in South America 
and the Far East. 

By 1905 Germany began to be impatient to “feel out“ her growing 
powers and to discover whether the other European nations entertain 
a healthy respect for her strength and destiny. 
international crises were forced upon Europe by German policy between 
1905 and 1914. any one of which might have precipitated a European 
war if the other nation had not backed down before Germany's high- 
handed conduct. France was buliled in regard to Morocco in 1903-6, in 
1908, and again in 1911. Russian weakness after the war with Japan 
was explolied by Prussia through a tariff war and the encouraging of 
Austria to seize Bosnia and Herzegovina and thus to violate the treaty 
of Berlin with the same equanimity that Prussia later displayed in vio- 
lating neutral territory and treaties in 1914. Again. in the Balkan War 
of 1912-13, Austria was suppotred tn that further bullying of Serbia 
which led fo the extreme anti-Austrian feeling in Serbia that resulted 
in the murder of the Austrian Crown Prince in 1914. 


V. THE PRUSSIAN WAR OF 1614, 


In view of the Prussian attempts at diplomatic bullying just enu- 
merated, it did not augur well for the peace fo Rurope, when in 1913 
Germany ae preety to increase her already enormous arma- 
ments. owever, it is not difficult to understand this belligerent 
attitude. Russia had —.— resented the Prussian Insults in 1908 and 
1912-13 and had set herself to so thorough a military reorganization 
that she alone might seriously challenge the military supremacy of 
Prussia in a few years. The social democrats were attaining. such 
strength and confidence that the representatives of the semifendal 
Pr n autocracy knew well that their days were numbered unless 
some t crisis, such as a European war, could bring a temporary 
0 282 stream of liberalism. Again, the Pan-Germanists 
who had ra around the Crown Prince were confident, domineering, 
and aggressive. Finally, the great army and its officers were chafing 
under its long inactivity. It was little wonder, then, that Prussian 
junkerdom eagerly availed itself of the opportunity of 1914 to make 
the final test of the pat of the political system it had been building 
up for more than half a 1 

The immediate events which led to the outbreak of the war in July, 
1914, are too well known to need repetition. Germany's arrogant sup- 
port of the atrocious demands of Austria upon Serbia; her bullying 
and summary ultimatum to Russia, which this time refused to be 
“bluffed” as in 1908 and 1912-13; her eps eat rejection of diplo- 
matic overtures; and her ruthless and cynical violation of treaties, neu- 
tral territory, and international jaw are now among the indisputable 
facts of history. : 

Though foiled in its attempt to effect a speedy conquest of western 
Europe, the Prussian military machine has achieved almost complete 
success in its eastern campaign. The whole of that vast and coveted 
territory from Hamburg to Bagdad has been brought under the complete 
control of Berlin. Were Germany to make prane by retiring to the Rhine 
in the West she would haye won a military and territorial victory 
compared with which the military exploits of Frederick the Great and 
Bismarck pale into insignificance. s more than trebled her territory 
and brought under Prussian domination since 1914 a population, greater 

that of the United States. The following table showing the sit- 
uation at the beginning of 1917 will demonstrate that the previous 
statement is by no means an exaggeration: 


1. The masters: 


PTOA ̃ ²˙ A — ͤ »» 9909 O00 
2. Vassal peoples: 

South and Austrian Germans 
8. Enslaved l Pe Coe 

8 ples 

— — 8, 600, 

Belgians —. 7, 500, 000 

Alsatians, Lorrainer: 1, 500, 000 

Danes 200, 000 

Poles, Lithuanians 22, 000, 000 

Ruthenians... 5, 500, 000 

! . 900 


No less than five seriott z 
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3. Enslaved Peoples—Continued. 


r rede 
Roumanlans . 8, 000, 000 
T1. ee ee Se 800, 000 
Armenians 2, 000. 000 
Levantines _____ 2, 000, 000 
Ottoman Greeks 2, 000, 000 
6 8, 000, 000 

82, 000, 000 

4. Total under Prussian domination, 1917 176, 000, 000 


These figures, taken in conjunction with the above map, which shows 
the territory inhabited by these peoples, convey some impression of the 
tremendous task to which the United States has become a party in the 
effort to liberate Germany and the world from the domination of Prus- 
sian Junkerdom. It also gives an effective answer to those who contend 
that Prussia is already beaten. 

It is plain that it will require great military pressure and the most 
intelligent 1 to detach the South Germans and the Austrians 
from their alliance with Prussian absolutism, to separate the Prussian 
Social Democrats from their doubly fatal alliance with the Prussian 
autocracy, and to liberate the alien races now enslaved by Prussia. 

That the “ Berlin philosophy“ is not yet repentant can be easil 
seen from the closing words of the bitter diatribe against Englan 
recently written by Prof. Eduard Meyer, Germany's greatest living 
historian and a former exchange professor to the United States, in 
which he enumerates the three fundamental institutions to which 
Germany must cling if she is to fulfill her destiny in the world 
namely: “Our milita organization; our economic orga: tion ; and 
lastly, a virile monarchial government placed wholly beyond the influ- 
ence of party strife, and wholly independent to act, that it may be free 
to combine and utilize all the forces of which the nation is capable. 
For the veneficent results of this action we had every reason to be 
grateful when the outbreak of the war found us fully prepared, while 
every day that the war continues gives us renewed evidence of its 
efficiency.” 

When the erate Prussian historian speaks thus, American citizens 
must realize that Prussia must be beaten down by force of arms before 
she can again be treated as a liberalized modern nation. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


The foregoing shows how for centuries Prussia has been systematically 
lding up an autocratic empire by aggressions and for further aggres- 


ons. 
Her battle cry in August, 1914, was: “ Weltmacht oder Niedergang“ 
(World dominion or downfall). Thus in her mad pride she avowed 
her. purpose to dominate he world. . 

By the war of 1870 against France she consolidated the South Ger- 
man Confederation into the German Empire 

Her essential pu in the present war is to clinch her present 
hold on the vast and continuous domains of Austria-Hungary, the Bal- 
kans, and Turkey. 

If Prussia can do this she will in reality have won the war even 
though she retire from France, Belgium, and Poland and indemnify 
them. She will have won because she will have increased her auto- 
cratic dominion from less than 70,000,000 people to over 170,000,000— 
an 3 by the present war equal to the population of the United 

ates, 

Then at her chosen moment again she will attack, perhaps with new 
allies, to make complete in both hemispheres her world dominion. Her 
history and her present announcements both forecast this as her intent. 

Her present peace talk and her future peace talk is and will be 
soar to preserve her present dominion approximately as shown in the 
ast map. 

For americas and her allies to make peace until we have broken for- 
ever this dominion which Prussia has won in the present war would 
be to bequeath to our children the certainty of a still greater and more 
horrible war followed by fetters such as she is now attempting to 
rivet on her allies. 

Therefore we must ca. 
until we have. shattered the 
Balkans, and Turkey for all 

If we do not carry on this war to this end, our grandsons will be the 
eonscript soldiers of Prussia to help her conquer Asia or Africa, or else 
our grandsons alone will have to defend their land against Prussia and 
her Asiatic or African allies of the future. 

To end the world warring of Prussia the web she has woven from 
Hamburg to Berend must be shattered through force of arms supple- 


mented intelligent diplomacy, 
T — g of America as it is to that of her 


It is as necessary to the safet 
allies that we realize that now t war is our war as fully as it is 


their war—that we ail fight it with all our might to the only end which 
will make the world safe for democracy. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Beach, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
that the Dental Corps shall consist of commissioned officers of 
the same grades and proportionately distributed among such 
grades as are now or may hereafter be provided by law for 
the Medical Corps, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also présented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 


on this war, without one tho uat of peace, 
ip of Prussia on Austria-Hungary, the 
me, 


Santa Ana, Cal., praying that a labor census be taken and that 


a system óf industrial conscription be put into force, and indors- 
ing stringent measures for the suppression of criminal syn- 
dicalism, which was referred to the Committee on the Census. 


LOCK AND DAM IN MERMENTAU RIVER, LA. 


Mr, RANSDELL. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2785) to 
authorize and empower the Southwest Louisiana Waterways 
Association, of the State of Louisiana, to construct a lock and 
dam in Mermentau River, in the State of Louisiana, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 112) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill, as it is an emergency 
matter, 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
The Senator from Louisiana asks unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill just reported by him. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not hear what the bill is about. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is a bill authorizing the Southwest 
Louisiana Waterways Association to construct a lock and dam 
on a little river in Louisiana, in order that the salt water may 
not back up on the rice and destroy it. It is a tidewater stream. 
The Government will not be involved in any expense. The bill 
simply grants a permit to the local people to construct this lock 
and dam. It has the approval of the Chief of Engineers, and 
everything about it is local. I hope no objection will be made. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Southwest Loulsiana Lackner! fe Asso- 
ciation, of the State of Louisiana, be. and is hereby, authorized to con- 
struct a lock and dam in the Mermentau River at some suitable point, 
to be 2 by the Secretary of War: Provided, That said lock and 
dam shall be constructed and maintained wholly at the expense of said 
association and in accordance with plans and specifications approved 
by the Chief of Engineers and the 3538 of War: Provided further 
That no toll shall be imposed at any time for the passage of any craft 
through said lock: And provided further, That the operation and care 
of said lock and dam, with funds provided by the association, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, be assigned to the engineer 
officer of the United States Army in charge of the locality. 

Sec. 2. That tnis act shall be null and void unless the privilege 
hereby granted shall be availed of within two years from the date 


. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to he éngrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. : 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 4960) to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No, 111) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolution were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2815) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Goodwin Davison (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2816) granting the consent of Congress to the Gaines- 
ville Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across Red 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) to grant American citizen- 
ship to William Francis Griffitt Blackler; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ADDRESS BY JAMES H. POU. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a copy of an address delivered by Hon. James H. Pou, 
August 14, 1917, at a patriotic meeting of citizens of Raleigh, 
N. C., under the auspices of the Red Cross. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“A great war applies the acid test to the people of the esun- 
tries involved. Like an X-ray picture, war makes manifest 
things which during peace were not disclosed, and whose exist- 
ence was often not suspected. Many plain citizens during peace 
follow the even tenor of their ways and are regarded as com- 
monplace ordinary men. 

“War comes, and unconsciously to themselves and unexpect- 
edly to the public, these men assume new habits and a totally 
different attitude, They cease to be plain men and they become 
heroes. They promptly answer the call to duty, and in answer- 
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ing they achieve that nobility of soul which comes only from 
the perfermance of a patriotic and unselfish duty. And some 
attain immortality. 

„The Rhode Island Quaker blacksmith toiled at his forge 
for yeurs before his neighbors suspected what the Revolution 
would make of Nathanael Greene. 

“Joseph Warren was a physician, well known in his own 
town, but scarcely heard of elsewhere. The Revolution came, 
He did a man's part. He did not believe the Americans had 
munitions suficient to hold Bunker Hill. He advised against 
the uttempt. He was overruled, and the effort to fortify and 
hold the heights was determined upon. He was offered chief 
command. He declined, but volunteered as a private, and was 
killed in the battle fighting as a private, with a commission as 
general in his pocket. At a stride he left the ranks du Bunker 
Hill for a place in the temple of immortality. 

“ probably more places are named for these two men—Greene 
and Warren—than for any other men of the Revolution, Wash- 
ington alone excepted. 

“War is the great solvent. It sepnrates the pure from the 
base metal and presents men as they are and not as they seem. 

“War gives, along with its trials, hardships, and sacrifices, 
opportunities never available in peace. It gives the man who 
may have made a bad, unfortunate, or ineffective start in life a 
chance to begin again under different conditions, He has a 
second chance with the promise if he makes good in the second 
effort his former failure shall be forgotten, und the glory of 
his Intter effort shall become a patent of nobility. 

“When our Civil War began two of the least promising of 
men were Grant aml Sherman. Both men were West Point 
graduates. Both had served in the Regular Army and had 
left it. Both went into other business and had not succeeded, 
Grant bad farmed; then worked as a tanner; elerked in a store; 
then hauled wood. Bad habits chained bim, and bad luck 
seemed his twin brother. He volunteered, and went to Spring- 
field to offer his services. His record and his appearance were 
against him. His attitude was that of the conscious failure, 
He was given slight encouragement and was put to work copy- 
ing muster rolls in the basement of the capitol. Civilian offi- 
cers who could not drill their companies or regiments learned 
that a West Point gradunte was working in the basement. ‘They 
asked him to help in getting their treops in shape. His work 
immediately put new life and an altogether different appearance 
on these companies, His own worth was demonstrated and he 
was quickly given a regiment. Wight years later he was inau- 
gurnted President of the United States, the youngest man to at- 
tain that honor. ; 

“Sherman, after leaving the Army, tried banking in Califor- 
nia and commission business in New York without suecess, 
Then he opened a law office in the Middle West. No clients, 
Like many other competent lawyers, despite talents, character, 
and industry, he did not succeed. His office dried up and he 
blew away. The war found him teaching school in Louisiana, 
the very picture and image of a mau without any bad habits 
who had falled to make good. ‘He had gone up against it and 
bounced back.’ 

“Fie was so hard up that it was assumed that he would be 
glad to take any Job offered to him. and without asking him 
where he stood in the contest a commission as an officer of 
Louisiana State troops was made out and tendered him. He 
declined, frankly stated his position, went North, joined the 
Army, rose rapidly, stated that 200,000 men were necessary to 
break the lines of the Confederacy in the West, was belleved to 
be crazy, and was so regarded for a while. 

“and when Grant became President he delivered the com- 
mand of the Army to Gen. Sherman. Except for the war these 
two men would probably have been written down as complete 
failures; sore disappointments to friends and relatives. 

“This war will develop many Greenes, Warrens, Grants, and 
Shermans. and countless thousands of less distinguished heroes, 

“The men who shall render service in this war will, during 
the balance of-their lives, rule the Nation, both in politics and 
in business. And better still, many a man who heretofore has 
not been able to control himself will hereafter become master 
of lujmself, his habits, and his circumstances, Many a man 
now regarded by himself and his friends as a failure, with 
nothing to hope for in the future, will come back from the war 
with head erect, eye stendy, grip firm, and an air of confidence 
in himself never seen before, We will see the unsuccessful 
boy transformed into n seasoned, disciplined, efficient man. 

* Horrible as it is this war has some compensation for those 
who shall do their part. And many men will find their success 
in life begun the du they took their places in the ranks of the 
American Army. I never knew a man who went to the Civil 
War on either side and who returned with an honorable dis- 


charge or worthy record express regret that he-went to the 


Army. I have heard many who did not go express the keenest 
regret that they did not. Rey 

“The acid test of war likewise shows what is mean, un- 
patriotic, and vicious in our natures. It discloses the yellow 
in us, if there be any. It gives the bad citizen an opportunity 
to show how unpatriotic he can be. It enables the citizen. of 
low, selfish, and groveling ideas an opportunity to register his 
name und call his true number. It eunhles every man to grade 
and register his peculiar and personal standard of citizenship, 
And these strange and unfortunate creatures, who by nature are 
against all things and particularly against their own Govern- 
ment, are given opportunity to show how elosely thei: ideals of 
citizenship approximate what the law calls treason. 

“You hear these men whispering words fulse in fact and 
approaching treason in purpose and intent. They are saying 
that the war is wrong and that the draft is unconstitutional. 
They say thut we cnn not send our armies beyond the bounds of 
this country without their consent. They say that we should 
wait until the Germans land on Amertenn soil, then declare 
war. France, Belgium, Russia, and Serbia all waited until 
Germany attacked them, You see the result—destraction of 
life and property unheard of heretofore; old men, priests, 
children murdered—women outraged by countless thousands. 
shaming the dark ages. This is what it means to wait for the 
Germans to invade. The men who advise us to walt for the 
Germans to invade Ameriea mean that after American cities 
have been burned, after American farms have been turned into 
deserts, after Ameriean citizens not engaged in war have heen 
butehered or enslaved. and after American women hive heen 
rn vished, then they will be men enough to fight. But they are 
mistaken. They will not fight even then. They will grovel at 
the feet of the enemy, or they will hide in the swamps 

“We will fight to prevent these things, and we will fight 
now, that a German Army may never invade America. The 
man who will not fight now will never fight. Count on that 
and watch the man. 

“These men say that this is a rich man's war. when never 
before in any war has America placed so nearly the entire 
cost of the war on the rich. They say it is a bondholers’ war. 
when bonds were sold for par, at a low rate of interest, anil 
are held by the largest number of people who ever participated 
in a bond issue. 

They say they can not approve of the draft and of uni- 
yersal military service, when they know this to be the only way 
to preserve equality of service. The sons of the poor and the 
unknown have the snme rights and the same chnanees ns the 
Sobst of the rich and the influential, The man who would keep 
his son out of the Army is the very man who wonld send his 
neighbor's son to. the front. Universul service mnkes impossihle 
the bounty soldier, the hired substitute, the 2negro law 
exempt. and the other subterfuges behind which many cowanls 
sought shelter In the Civil War, while better men went to the 
front. 

“They say that in establishing a food control the Govern- 
ment—claiming to be against trusts—has established the great- 
est of all trusts. True; but Unele Sam is the trustee. and all 
his children are beneficiaries. It is a trust te protect the pub» 
lie, not a trust to oppress. Uncle Sam is determined that none 
of his children shall suffer for the necessities of life while 
those necessities remain abundant in the land. Speeulntion 
shall not corper the market and fix high prices for the millions, 
The Governmect has decreed that the man with money shall not 
forestall the market. take over the food supply, and dictate 
prices to the man whe buys next week's supplies with this 
week’s wages. 

“Some carping critics object to the food-production and con- 
servation campaign. They sny that the Government has no 
business trying to control the industries and linbits of the 
people. All the Government is asking of us are the things we 
ought to do, which are to our advantage to do. without being 
asked. We are asked to make and save, as near as possible, 
what we ent, because of the world-wide scurcity of foodstuffs, 
and because of the diMeulty of transporting food from one sec- 
tion where abundant to another where scarce, We lnve 
ruised great crops of food—vegetables, fruits, and so forth. 
We ore urging people to save these products ngainst the time 
of certain need next winter. Instead of helping in this work 
these crities—who in the past have always advocated growing 
fool supplies at home—are doing all they can to encouruze 
waste. They write and talk against our movemend, and nilvise 
that all food-producing and conservation work be stopped. 
They say that the people have all they enn stand; that this is 
a bondholders’ war; that the money powers are responsible, aud 
so forth, I have seen the letter. 
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“They complain of railroad service, and forget that service 
has been reduced because the Government has taken over roll- 
ing stock ant locomotives for use in France, and because vast 
amounts of rolling stock is being used and win be used for 
months yet in moving troops and their supplies. 

In all great wars of the past troops have been carried in 
freight or stock cars, and often on flat cars. Our Government 
is endeavoring to carry every soldier in a passenger car. To 
do this it must restrict civillan passenger service. We who do 
not go to war must consent to be crowded if we travel, and if 
sometime we fail to get a seat immediately, we should remem- 
ber that our slight inconvenience is the result of an effort to 
make our soldiers more comfortable. We should be ashamed to 
complain. Our ladies should be willing to put their baggage 
on the floor when necessnry to give other women seats beside 
them. Seats in a passenger car should not be piled with grips 
and bags, while a woman with a baby in der arms looks in vain 
for a sent until some man gives her his. Put the bags, grips, 
and so forth, on the floor, and let the woman have a seat, even 
though she be n stranger and he not fashionably dressed, 

“These critics complain of the censorship, and say that free 
speech is denied. They prate of the inviolable rights of the 
citizen and assert the time-honored rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and so forth. But they fall to draw 
the distinction between freedom of speech and advising the com- 
mission of crime. The first is lawful, the latter unlawful, now 
and always, Always unlawful, it becomes dangerous and even 
trensonable during war. 

“These people may abuse the President, criticize Congress. 
berate our Army and Navy much as they please. They show 
a low citizenship, an absence of patriotism, and execeding great 
folly. But they commit no crime. But the moment they advise 
a man to disobey any rule, law. or lawful order of the Govern- 
ment, they conunit a crime, aud may be punished for felony or 
possibly for treason. 

“Thus, these people may abuse President Wilson to their 
heart's content, and they will be visited with nothing worse 
than public contempt. But the moment they advise a drafted 
man not to appear. or an enlisted man to desert, they become 
guilty of felony. 

“There are some who nre very near to, if in fact they have 
not already, crossed the line which separates folly from crimi- 
nality. 

“These critics tell us that this is not our war; that we have 
no business in it; thut we are fighting other peoples’ battles, 
True, we are fighting with a large part of the civilized world, 
but we are not fighting for them any more than they are fight- 
ing for us, The mad dog of the world is after them as la is 
after us. We and they are fighting for life. If they sing tho 
dog we are blessed. If they slay him we are fortunate we are 
fighting together, but each one fights for himself, and any assist- 
ance he may render to another is secondary and consequential. 
Civilization is in danger and all her children are fighting. 

“Three years ago when Germany went to war she had no 
Immediate hostile design on the United States, She planned 
and arranged for the war on the hypothesis that England would 
not fight, and consequently Japan would not; that Italy would 
remain neutral or Join with her; and that Turkey would act 
as Germany should order. With this plan outlined, Germany 
thought she could immediately Isolate Russia by closing the 
outlet from the Bultic to the North Sen, while Turkey kept the 
Dardanelles, Germany knew her fleet was stronger than that 
of France, and she expected to destroy the French fleet. Her 
plan contemplated that Germany should be supreme at sea. 
She planned to use sea traffic as an asset and to deprive her 
greatest enemy of all access to the sen and to close all French 
ports with a powerful and effective blockade, while easy access 
to Germany north of Great Britain and to Italy and Turkey 
through the Mediterranean should be maintained by German, 
Austrian, and, if necessary, the Italian fleets. She had her 
fleets planted in every sea and scout ships and cruisers near 
many harbors ready to seize all French and Russian ships and 
to blockade thelr ports. The army and fleet at Kio Chau were 
to guurd Viadivostock and blockade Russia’s Pacific const. The 
Pacific feet was to scour that great ocean and leave no enemy 
ship afloat. So convinced was she of the success of her plans 
that she left on purpose in all the great harbors of the world 
many of ber finest ships. In English, American, Chinese, Portu- 
guese harbors and in the ports of many other nations the finest 
and largest of Germany's merchant marine were purposely left 
when war was declared. Germany determined on war at the 
Potsdam conference early in July, 1914, and she could huve 
drawn her ships home, but she wished them where they were, 
so they could be sent anywhere and converted into warships. 
They would first have swept the seas of French and Russian 


ships nnd then they would have returned to peaceful commerce, 
earrying German trade to all the rest of the world, while Ger- 
many crushed France and Russia at her leisure. Germany 
Planned to use the seas as an asset aud as a weupon to defent 
her enemies. She would have succeeded and she would have 
won the war before Christmas, 1914, but for the colossal crime 
and folly of the attack on Belgium. 

“Germany planned to fight three wars in quick succession, 
using the gains in each to help win the next. 

“She intended to crush France and Russia in 1914, theo 
attack England, and if she would not trade with Japan, to 
attack Japan also, then to attack us. The Belgium crime com- 
bined all these wars into the struggle now being fought. Ger- 
many is now fighting for world mustery, and the fate of the 
whole world is at stake, 

“Had Germany respected Belgium's neutrality and her own 
pledged word, attacked Russia in force while fighting France 
defensively, neither England nor Japan would have entered the 
war, The English harbors would have been open, likewise those 
of Belgium, ‘Transportation would have gone on almost unin- 
peded in the Atlantic; absolutely so in the Pacific. The wur 
would have ended on schedule time with an astounding victory 
for Germany. She would have stood across the world n very 
colossus, and no nation would have dared challenge or deny 
her supremacy. The world escaped this by the narrowest of 
margins, In blind, criminal folly and lust of blood Germany 
attacked Belgium. England grandly and herolcally answered! 
the challenge, and though unprepared, entered the war, Two 
weeks later Japan came in and Italy announced that she would 
never fight England or France. Germany, to her amazement, 
found that her plans had miscarried and that she could not use 
her fleets or ships purposely placed in every ocean and pert. 
The seas were being used against her, not for her. German 
ships, not enemy ships, were driven from the ocean. She was 
not the hunter but the hunted. By Christmas, 1914, German 
sea commerce had disappeared and all German warships not in 
hiding in German ports had been captured or sunk. The great 
German ships in neutral harbors were afraid to leave, Instead 
of blockading and strangling her enemies, Germany was belng 
blockaded and strangled. What did she do? 

“For six months Germany had fought on the seas according 
to the laws of nations and the rules of civilized warfare, nud 
she had lost the seas. On February 4, 1915, she announced 
the she had up to that time conformed on the sens to the rules 
of civilized warfare but that in the future it would declare 
a paper blockade around the British Isles and, by use of ber 
submarines, sink vessels going to England, and that her sul- 
marines might by mistake sink neutral vessels. President Wil- 
son answered with his note of February 10, 1915, signed by 
Bryan, in which due notice was given that the Government 
would hold the German Government to a strict accountapllity 
if any American life were lost because of the unlawful acts of 
the German Navy. On February 16, 1915, Germany replied 
and in her note used these pregnant words: 

zí © s ously. o ö 
3 eee Fe existing. prov! 

“But she claimed that because England had been able to 
establish an actunl and effective (and therefore legal) blockade 
of all German ports, she, Germany, would declare a paper 
blockade around the British Islands and sink any vessel nt- 
tempting to reach English shores. An effective blockade of an 
enemy port is always legal. But an ineffective blockade is 
never legal, because it allows some vessels to pass while others 
must not, It becomes not a blockade, stopping all traffic, and 
thereby becoming a recognized and efficient Instrument of wur, 
but an attempted regulation by one power of the right of all 
other powers, eyen though friendly and neutral, to use the free 
high seas for commerce. A paper blockade is a claim of the 
ownership of the seas by one power. and If other powers nequi- 
esce the claiming power acquires title. 

“Germany asserted this claim in February. 1915, after she 
had lost all hope of sea dominion. We denied-her claim and 
asserted our rights. On May 1, 1915, Count Bernstorff inserted 
in New York papers advertisements officinHy warning Ameri- 
cans not to travel on certain ships—an unprecedented act—and 
on May 7 the Lusitania was torpedoed. and over n hundred 
American citizens—many women and children—lost thelr lives. 
Germany had made war on us, and when she realized that war 
was imminent and that war with us was not at that time to 
her adyantage she began a frantic effort to prevent, or at least 
postpone, the war she had begun. On May 9, 1915, she began 
to give President Wilson assurances that American lives would 
be safeguarded, all property damage paid for, and all disputed 
cases arbitrated. Germany's notes for 18 months after the 
sinking of the Lusitania demonstrate that she did not want 
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war with us then. The German communications of May 9 and 
September 1, 1915, show this attitude clearly. 

“But the seas remained closed to Germany, and she gained 
many victories on land. She broke the Russian lines in May, 
1915, and later captured almost all of Poland, Courland, and 
Livonia. Still later she overran Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Albania, . Bulgaria came to Germany's aid, and the line to 
Constantinople was opened. The allies, though now aided by 
Italy, Portugal, and later by Roumania, could gain no great 
victory. All the combatants were getting tired. In the fall of 
1916, in the high tide of success, Gen. Brousiloff was stopped 
by orders from Petrograd, and it became apparent that terms 
had been arranged or were being arranged for a separate peace 
between Russia and Germany. All fighting between these 
countries had ceased since September, except a little deceptive 
and fraudulent aid rendered by Russia to Roumania. The 
offensive on the Somme in the summer and fall of 1916 hnd 
been a keen disappointment to the allies. With Belgium and 
the Balkans conquered, Russia quieted, Japan compensated, 
Germany thought she had only England, France, and Italy to 
fight. She believed the submarines, if given free hand, could 
beat England, and she believed the German and Austrian armies 
could then quickly destroy France and Italy. She concluded 
that if she withdrew all her promises to us, made and oft re- 
peated since the Lusitania, we might not fight. If we did not 
fight then, she knew we would never fight. We would be pub- 
licly acknowledging the supremacy of Germany. She was en- 
couraged in this belief by the campaign watchwords magnify- 
ing peace and the slogan, ‘He kept us out of war.’ On the 
other hand she believed that if she entered the war she would 
win anyway, and she could collect out of us a huge indemnity, 
and she would be mistress of the world. > : 

“ Holding these views. Germany, without giving any notice, 
on the afternoon of January 31, 1917, curtly withdrew every 
promise she had heretofore made and with phrases of insult 
presented our minister at Berlin a note which contained a decla- 
ration of savage warfare against all mankind. In the note was 
this paragraph: 

“ Under these circumstances Germany will meet the ‘eget measures 
of her enemies by forcibly preventing after February 1, 1917, in a zone 
around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the Eastern Mediterranean 
all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and to England and from 
and to France, etc. All ships met within that zone will be sunk. 

Before sending this note, and while pretending to be friendly 
with us, Germany proposed to Mexico to give her Texas and 
several other American States if she, Mexico, would join Ger- 
many in war upon the United States, and further requested 
Mexico to arrange with Japan to join Mexico and Germany in 
war upon us. 

“Thus war came to America. Germany believed it was to 
her interest to avoid war in the spring of 1915, and she believed 
it was to her interest to force war in 1917. She did both. War 
in 1915 would have brought certain and quick defeat, and she 
made promises sufficient to preserve peace. In 1917 she believed 
war would not be to her disadvantage and she forced war with 
brutal frankness. 

“President Wilson did not wish war. He ran great risk in 
preserving peace. The country ran grave risk in relying on 
German promises and in maintaining a precarious peace for 
two years. But the revolution in Russia may justify our 
cause. If we had entered the war i May, 1915, Germany 
would have been defeated but Russian tyranny would have been 
given a longer lease on life. Probably the greatest good has 
been accomplished and that all the world, including Russia and 
Germany, will hereafter be free. 

“The war is our war, and it is not a Democratic or partisan 
war—Republicans and Progressives are just as earnest in their 
support of the war as Democrats. Roosevelt, Taft, and Hughes 
are as valiant and patriotic as Wilson and Varker, and these 
are all the men now living but one who have been nominated 
for the presidency by any party during this generation. It is 
a national war and the existence as well as the honor of the 
Nation, is at issue. 

“That our Army and our Navy will do their duty I do not for 
a moment doubt, and we who do not now go to the front have 
duties which we must perform with the same steadfastness, cour- 
age, and sacrifice that the soldier shows in battle. 

“We must pay taxes willingly, promptly. We must pro- 
duce, conserve, economize, and forego temporarily many rights 
we have heretofore exercised. Freedom of speech must be pre- 
served. But to preserve freedom, it may be necessary to close 
the mouths and stop the presses of those who preach sedition and 
incite to treason. We may have to ask our railroad friends to 
forego temporarily the eight-hour law, but with the pledge to 
restore it when the war ends. The Army must be moved and 
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supplied at all hazards. Our railroad employees are patriots 
and they will make this sacrifice for the Nation's safety. 

“So much for the general subject. Now, for home. Wake 
County has done everything she has been called upon to do, 
She has bought bonds. Her sons have enlisted or registered. 
She has given the war Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross more than 
was asked. In every respect Wake has shown patriotic zeal. 

“The State council of defense has appointed a committee of 
six men—Col. Charles E. Johnson, Messrs. B. S. Jerman, C. B. 
Barbee, Daniel Allen, J. Cooper Young, and the speaker and 
has designated it ‘The Soldiers’ Business Aid Committee for 
Wake County.’ A subcommittee, of which Col. James H. Young 
is chairman, will specially advise about colored soldiers. 

Its duties are to aid soldiers in their business affairs, by 
making loans on security which would not be accepted in banks, 
and allowing time after the end of service to repay. It is in 
no sense a charity. A soldier can avail himself of the commit- 
tee’s aid without loss of dignity or self-respect. He is required 
to give note, with such security as may be available; and he is 
expected to repay the loan. If he wishes the committee to pay 
interest on a mortgage and prevent foreclosure he will give 
security if he can. If he can not do better, he will be asked 
to give the committee a second mortgage on the land, to secure 
the interest the committee may pay on the first mortgage. If 
he wishes the committee to pay premiums on life insurance, he 
will give a note secured by a proper transfer of the policies so 
the committee can be safe for what it may advance. Other life 
arrangements will be made where business affairs require it. 
Other means of assistance will be offered as the different demand 
for them may arise. Help to dependents, while the soldier is 
away, will be made in deserving cases. If a soldier be disabled 
by wounds or disease he will be helped in obtaining special 
training, so he may enter any trade or profession open to one in 
his condition. In any legal proceedings in which a soldier may 
be interested, like partition of land, the committee will look 
after the soldier’s interest if requested and without expense. 

“ After the war the committee will assist soldiers in getting 
jobs, and to that end will keep in touch with large employers 
and will ask them to give the soldier preference. 

“Wake County lawyers will gladly prepare any legal papers, 
will, deeds, etc., for any soldier regardless of color on request. 

“All soldiers are, requested to register before the county elec- 
tion officers, so they may vote next year, even if they be out of 
the State. The absent voters law (Ch. 23, p. 78, Public Laws of 
1917) provides for voting by men who may be away from home 
on election day provided the voter shall have personally regis- 
tered before leaving. If he does not register before he ieaves 
he can not vote. The law provides for absent voting but not 
for absent registration. If you wish to preserve your vote 
see the chairman of your county board of elections and see that 
you are properly registered. If you be registered, you can send 
your vote by mail. The chairman of the board of elections can 
register you now or at any time before you leave. Do not fail to 
register before you leave. Some man may be running for office 
next year on a yellow-dog platform, pro-German, pacifist, peace 
at any price, and you will wish to vote against him. You will 
shoot against enemies in front and vote against enemies at 
home. Election officers will make no charge for registering, 
and I am sure will aid every soldier regardless of race in pre- 
serving his franchise. If the soldier can substantially comply 
with constitutional amendment he will be registered even if his 
spelling, punctuation, and pronunciation be a little substandard. 
If a man fight for his country, technicalities and rigid scrutiny 
of his educational qualifications must not be used to deprive 
him of his rights to vote. This principle must be upheld whether 
the applicant for registration be black or white. 

“The committee will keep a book, and the book will contain 
a complete history of its work. Every contributor will be listed 
with the amount contributed. Every soldier assisted will be 
listed ; and if he repays or shall fail to repay loan that fact will 
be entered. After the committee shall have completed its work, 
this book will be delivered to the State council of defense for 
examination and audit. All moneys on hand, including all loans 
repaid, will be returned pro rata to the contributors, and the 
book preserved in the State library as part of the State’s perma- 
nent records, This book will often be referred to during the 
next hundred years by persons who may wish to prove thut they 
or their ancestors render some valuable and noncompulsory 
service in this great war. j 1 

“The work of this committee will largely be confidential, and 
no soldier need fear that his affairs will be made public. 

„We have granted assistance in one case so far. The soldier 
has given his consent that I may mention it to show the work 
and the method. He was making $25 per week at his trade and 
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was getting along comfortably with a wife and one child. He 
belonged to the Coast Artillery. Soon after he was called to 
the colors, his wife was taken sick and had to go to the hospital 
for an operation. He arranged with a physician to wait for 
his pay, arranged for his child’s board but told us that he did 
not see how he could meet the hospital charges out of his pay, 
$35 per month, as a soldier. We examined his case, conferred 
with the officers of his company, found him honorable and 
worthy. We promptly and gladly granted him the assistance he 
asked, will take care of the hospital bills, and allow him reason- 
able time after his service shall have ended to repay what we 
shall have advanced. He has given note to that effect. This is 
not charity. It is a business transaction, just like he would 
make at a bank, except that we take security which a bank could 
not lawfully take. I feel confident that this loan will be repaid, 
principal and interest. We are furnishing this patriotic soldier 
with credit to meet an unexpected and unavoidable expense. 

“Now, two instances where we did not help. An insurance 
agent came with a note given him for the first premium on a 
policy he had just sold to a soldier. He wanted us to pay the 
note or buy it. In view of the intention of the United States 
to provide new insurance for all soldiers, we think we should 
restrict our efforts to taking care of premiums on policies 
already in existence. We told the agent that he had best hold 
his note. 

“Another suggested that we take care of a mortgage on a 
drafted man’s land and muies. But upon inquiry we found that 
the seller of the land was the father of the drafted man, that 
almost nothing had been paid on the land or mules. We thought 
this man might never go to the Army, and if he did, his father 
should hold the land for him. And if he goes to the Army, he 
had best sell his mules, as his crop is finished. These three 
cases are given as an idea of what this committee will do and 
what it will not do. 

“Our idea is to help those who can neither help themselves 
and who have no kin or friends who will keep them. 

“Tf a soldier can make his own arrangements, or if he has 
family or friends who will attend to such matters for him, our 
advice is not to come to us, but if he needs emergency help and 
can not get it elsewhere, we will gladly help in all worthy cases. 
We will promptly turn down unworthy applications. We will be 
careful not to have anything put over us.’ We depend entirely 
on voluntary contributions. We hope to repay a great part, 
possibly all that is put in our hands. We are determined that 
no worthy Wake County soldier shall suffer deprivation of prop- 
erty, nor his dependents suffer hardship, if we can prevent. 

“The committee has money for all present needs, but calls 
may increase, and we wish to have enough always in the hands 
of our treasurer, Mr. B. S. Jerman, to meet promptly any call 
made on us. We must not wait to raise money. We must have 
the money ready for instant use. I now ask the people of Wake 
County to place at least a thousand dollars in our treasury for 
use in this work. We may hereafter need more; if so, we will 
ask for it with full assurances that it will be supplied. What- 
ever be left or repaid—and we expect most of it to be returned— 
will be paid as a dividend to all contributors pro rata. Pay 
to Mr. B. S. Jerman, treasurer, to-morrow what you wish to 
advance for Wake County soldiers. 

Out of the horrors of this war will arise a greater and better 
people. a stronger and freer citizenship, and higher ideals of 
government and of life. Out of bloody welter of this war will 
come many compensations, We will find a higher efficiency, 
and we will have a warmer sympathy for our fellow creatures 
and a greater willingness to share burdens. We will under- 
stand as we never have before understood the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 

“ There will be a fuller understanding and a deeper sympathy 
between the races here at home. Misfortune has prevented 
that heretofore. Black men fought bravely in the Civil War, 
but against us. Politics estranged us. Now we will fight 
together. A white regiment will save a black regiment when 
sorely pressed, and in like circumstance a black regiment will 
risk its life for a white one. We will be comrades in arms, 
After the war better friends than ever. 

“We are fighting, not for love of war, but because we love 
peace well enough to fight for it. We are making war upon the 
idea and incarnation of war. We are fighting to make this 
the last war. If it ends right, it will be the last great war—the 
last war between civilized, enlightened nations. If we can have 
such a peace, the war will have been worth all its costs. Our 
soldiers have proven their patriotism. They have answered their 
country’s call, They have pledged their lives. We ask no proof 
of their devotion. But I want to know if we who remain at 
home be worthy of the men who go? I propose to this audience 
that we here and now take upon ourselves five simple but 


solemn pledges. I have personally taken each and all, and God 
being my helper I will keep all. 

Here they are: : 

1. We pledge ourselves not to say or do anything during this 
war which will weaken the hands of our Government, or which 
could give aid, comfort, or encouragement to the enemy. Will 
you pledge this? If so, raise your hands and say, ‘Yes.’ If 
you will not, answer, ‘No’ and bow your heads. 

“2. We pledge ourselves during this war to do promptly and 
cheerfully all which our Government shall ask us to do, the same 
being in our power. 

“3. We pledge ourselves not to support any candidate for 
office who does not whole-heartedly support our country's cause 
in this war. 5 

4. We pledge ourselves not to let the family of a soldier 
suffer for want of anything we can supply. 

“5. We pledge ourselves to give preference in all things, 
where practicable, to the soldier who went and did his duty 
over the man of military age and fitness who did not go. 

“My soldier friends, you have heard these pledges. They 
speak for Raleigh, for Wake, for North Carolina, for America, 
for most of the civilized world. They are the voices of not only 
thousands here to-night but of a thousand million human beings 
in every quarter of the globe. You have the gratitude, prayers, 
and love of the human race. May the God of our fathers go with 
you, remain with you, sustain you, guard, preserve, and save 
you; and in His own good time bring you back safe. Amen.” 

RECESS. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, August 23, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, August 24, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutire nominations received by the Senate August 23 (legia- 
lative day of August 15), 1917. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, Md., to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
The Netherlands and Luxemburg. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

William L. Frierson, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to be Assistant 
Attorney General, vice E. Marvin Underwood, whose resignation 
is effective September 1, 1917. 

COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

James T. Newton, now an examiner in chief in the Patent 
—— to be Commissioner of Patents, vice Thomas Ewing, re- 

gn 


Constr, Crass 8. 

Arthur H. Leavitt, of New Hampshire, lately assistant Turkish 
secretary of the American Embassy at Constantinople, to be 
a consul of class 8 of the United States of Ameriea, 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 
To be brigadier general with rank from August 5, 1917. 

Brig. Gen. Lloyd England, the adjutant general of Arkansas. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 

Lieut. Col. Richard H. McMaster, Field Artillery, to be colonel 
from June 22, 1917, vice Col. Samuel D. Sturgis, appointed 
brigadier general. ° 

Capt. Ned B. Relikopf, Field Artillery, detached officers’ list, 
to be major from May 15, 1917, vice Maj. Fred T. Austin, pro- 
moted 

Capt. Marion W. Howze, Field Artillery, to be major from 
May 15, 1917, vice Maj. Charles C. Pulis, promoted. 

Capt. Henry S. Kilbourne, jr., Field Artillery, to be major 
from May 15, 1917. vice Maj. Charles M. Bundel, promoted. 

Capt. Lesley J. McNair, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps), 
to be major from May 15, 1917, vice Maj. Charles D. Herron, 
promoted. 

Capt. George R. Allin, Field Artillery, detached officers’ list, 
to be major from May 15, 1917, vice Maj. Robert C. Foy, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. John R. Kelly, Field Artillery, to be major from May 15, 
1917, subject to examination required by law, vice Maj. William 
McK. Lambdin, promoted. ; ‘ 

Capt. Petham D. Glassford, Field Artillery, to be major from 
June 4, 1917, vice Maj. Lesley J. McNair, detailed in the General 
Staff Corps. 


1917. 


First Lieut. William Spence, Field Artillery, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Henry S. Kilbourne, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. John W. Rafferty, Field Artillery, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Lesley J. McNair, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert B. McBride, jr., Field Artillery, to be cap- 
tain from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. John R. Kelly, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul V. Kane, Field Artillery, to be captain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Lewis S. Ryan, promoted. 

First Lieut. William H. Cureton, Field Artillery, to be captain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Pelham D. Glassford, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fay B. Pricket, Field Artillery, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Donald C. Cubbison, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Roland P. Shugg, Field Artillery, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Louis H. McKinley, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. s 

First Lieut. Craigie Krayenbulil, Field Artillery, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Robert H. Lewis, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Clarence E. Bradburn, Field Artillery, to be cap- 
tain from May 19. 1917, vice Capt. William H. Shepherd, de- 
tailed in the Quartermaster Corps. j 

CAVALRY ARM. s 

Capt. Grayson V. Heidt, Cavalry, unassigned, an additional 
number in his grade, to be major, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, with rank from May 5, 1917, the date on which 
he would have been promoted to fill a vacancy in that grade in 
his arm had he not been retired from active service, and to be an 
additional number in that grade. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 

CAVALRY ARM, 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 16, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Russell T. George, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John T. McLane, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas C. McCormick, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. John E. Lewis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Erskine A. Franklin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
John D. Kelly, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Thompson, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Lindsley D. Beach, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John E. Mahen Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Terry 
de la M. Allen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John E. Selby, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Joseph 
F. Richmond, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur L. Marek, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Louis A. Falligant, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert E. Watkins, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William A. Raborg, promoted. s 

Second Lieut. Raymond L. Newton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harold Thompson, promoted., 

Second Lieut. William R. Irvin, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Carlyle H. Wash, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred L. Baylies, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John F. Crutcher. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lathan H. Collins, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry Abbey, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph B. Skinner, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Earl H. Coyle, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Candler A. Wilkinson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Daniel G. Morrissett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Milton A. Lowenberg, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur D. Newman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. Hettinger, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward L. N. Glass, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George A. Goodyear, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles W. Foster, promoted. l 

Second Lieut. Paul H. Morris, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas H. Rees, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis E. S. Turner, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph W. Byron. promoted. : 

Second Lieut. Guy D. Thompson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert D. McDonald, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George A. Parsons, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Benjamin F. Hoge, promoted. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from July 18, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Martin R. Rice, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John 

Kennard, promoted. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 7, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Philip C. Clayton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Stafford Le R. Irwin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hans E. Kloepfer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Pearson Menoher, promoted, 
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Second Lieut. Edward A. Everett, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Winchell I. Rasor, retained in the Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Myers, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harvey B. S. Burwell, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

Second Lieut. Norman N. Rogers, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Warren P. Jernigan, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

Second Lieut. Temple E Ridgely, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Arthur A, White, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Harry W. Maas, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Edwin 
B. Lyon, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

Second Lieut. Peter T. Coxe, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Nor- 
man J, Boots, detailed in the Aviation Section. ; 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Bouche, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Leo A. Walton, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

Second Lieut. William H. Sweet, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William B. Peebles, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

Second Lieut. Louis Cansler, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Carl 
C. Bank, promoted. À 

Second Lieut. William Van D. Ochs, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry A. Harvey, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Horace W. Forster, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
George H. Peabody, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard N. Mather, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry McE. Pendleton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lee L. Elzas, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Edmund 
de T. Ellis, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Owen G. Fowler, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert W. Strong, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry Foster, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Clit- 
ford B. King, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alexander C. Strecker, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Paul R. Frank, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stanley A. Ward, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward C. McGuire, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Dwight Hughes, jr., Cayalry, vice First Lieut. 
John McD. Thompson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William R. Stickman, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John F. Davis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Biggs, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Reese M. Howell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilkie C. Burt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. ilenry 
J. F. Miller, promoted. - 

Second Lieut. Harry L. Sommerhauser, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Frank D. McGee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold E. Dickinson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Victor V. Taylor, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Adrian B. U. Smith, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Horace Stringfellow, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rufus S. Ramey, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John F. Stevens, promoted. 10 

Second Lieut. Carl T. Colt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Black- 
burn Hall, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 8, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Russell M. Herrington, Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Edward J. Dwan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles B. Malone, jr., Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Eustis L. Hubbard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James B. Taylor, Cayalry, vice First Lieut, 
Frederic W. Boye, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rollin A. Burditt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Karl H. Gorman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Ballard, Cayalry, vice First Lieut, 
James K. Cockrell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph D. Hungerford, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
De Rosey C. Cabell, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. James C. Short, Cavairy, vice First Lieut. Ralph 
I, Sasse, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur D. Edmunds, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Sylvester D. Downs, jr., transferred to Field Artillery, 

Second Lieut. Francis J. Simons, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
William B. Shipp, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Lawrence B. Wyant, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Calvin De Witt, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Theodore L. Sogard, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Byron Q. Jones, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John C. Howard, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
James M. Crane, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carlyle J. Hancock, Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
Lucien S. S. Berry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James C. Miller, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Victor 
W. B. Wales, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Abraham W. Williams, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert S. Donaldson, transferred to Field Artillery. 
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Second Lient. James T. Duke, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. Cuyler 
L. Clark, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Hiram F. Plummer, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William Spence, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Thomas W. Ligon, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John W. Rafferty, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Edward H. Brooks, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John F. Goodman, transferred to Infantry. j 

Second Lieut. Wayland B. Augur, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Paul D. Carlisle, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. William B. Bradford, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph B. Treat, transferred to Field Artillery. 


To be first lieutenants from August 9, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Garibaldi Laguardia, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William H. Cureton, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Thamas M. Hagar, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Fay B. Prickett, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Will Shafroth, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. John 
K. Boles, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. William D. Savage, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William A. Robertson, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Richard R, Lytle, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Orlando Ward, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Harry C. Gilbert. Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Hugh P. Avent, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Henry E. Atwood, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Ronald D. Johnson, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John C. Taliaferro, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
John H. Woodberry, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Max. W. Tucker, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Roland P. Shugg, transferred to Field Artillery. 

TRANSFERRED TO ACTIVE List OF ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Emory S. West, United States Army, retired, to 
oP is of captain of Cavalry with rank from September 1, 
; APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ÅRMY, 


CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Charles S. Lawrence, Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry from June 14, 1917. 


INFANTEY ARM. 


First Lieut. William E. Kepner, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant 
of Infantry from June 14, 1917. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Corpl. William Frank Johnson, First Company, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, Massachusetts National Guard, to be second lieuten- 
ant to fill an existing vacancy. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAINS. 

Rey. John Brandon Peters, of Virginia, to be chaplain with 
rank of first lieutenant from August 21, 1917, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

To be chaplains with rank of first lieutenant from August 20, 
; 1917, to fill original vacancies. 

Rev. Walter D. Casey, of Connecticut. 

Rev. Aloysius Charles Dineen, of New York. 

Rev. Gerald Carr Treacy, of New York. 

Rey. Richard Rush Rankin, of New York. 

Rev. Robert B. Mulcahey, of New York. 

Rev. John Joseph Mitty, of New York. 

Rev. Thomas Dempsey, of New Jersey. 

Rev. Daniel William Sheeran, of New York. 

Tey. Edwin E. Lange, of New Jersey. 

Rey. Dudley Regis Tierney, of New York. 

Rev. John F. Mulligan, of New Jersey. 

Rev. Frederick J. Mitchel, of New Jersey. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navx. 


The following-named noncommissioned officers in the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for tem- 
porary service, from the 24th day of July, 1917: 

Sergt. Maj. Frederick W. Karstaedt. 

Q. M. Sergt. Ery M. Spencer. 

First Sergt. Gaines Moseley. 

First Sergt. John H. Fax. 

Gunnery Sergt. Thomas B. Wood. 

Gunnery Sergt. Orlando C. Crowther. 

Sergt. David T. Jackson. 

Sergt. John H. Nichols. 
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Roswell Winans, a citizen of Indiana, to be a second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 24th 
day of July, 1917. 

Daniel J. Readey, a citizen of New Hampshire, to be a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from 
the 81st day of July, 1917. 

First Lieut, Stanford W. Hoffman, National Naval Volunteers 
(Marine Corps Branch), to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 6th day of August. 1917. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years from the 
15th day of August, 1917: 

William K. Snyder, a citizen of Nebraska, 

Shaler Ladd, a citizen of New Mexico, 

Robert M. Montague, a citizen of Idaho, 

Alfred C. Cramp, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

James T. Yarborough, a citizen of South Carolina, 

John A. Wills, jr., a citizen of Minnesota, 

Charles Z. Lesher, a citizen of Arizona, 

John C. Wood, a citizen of California, 

Thomas R. Jewett, a citizen of New Jersey, 

James R. Henderson, a citizen of South Carolina, 

William T. Evans, a citizen of Tennessee, 

George D. Hamilton, a citizen of Florida, 

Benjamin W. Gally, a citizen of California, 

Lloyd B. Dysart, a citizen of Washington, 

Joseph F. Gargan, a citizen of Indiana, 

Charles I. Emery, a citizen of Maine, 

Clyde P. Matteson, a citizen of Wyoming. 

Rolla R. Hinkle, a citizen of New Mexico, 

William R. Mathews, a citizen of Illinois, 

Charles T. Lawson, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

David I. Garrett, a citizen of Louisiana, 

Nathaniel H. Massie, a citizen of Kentucky, 

Richard H. Jeschke, a citizen of Illinois, 

Sidney W. Wentworth, a citizen of New Hampshire, 

Frank L. Shannon, a citizen of Washington, 

Samuel M. Noblitt, a citizen of Indfana, 

Francis P. Mulcahy, a citizen of New York, 

Frederic C. Wheeler, a citizen of Pennsylvania, _ 

Benjamin H. Brown, a citizen of Indiana, 

Thomas E. Kendrick, a citizen of Missouri, 

Benjamin L. Harper, a citizen-of Wisconsin, 

Albert A. Le Boeuf, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Will H. Walter, a citizen of Illinois, 

Alfred W. Ogle, a citizen of Tennessee, 

William van D. Jewett, a citizen of New Jersey, 

Robert S. Lytle, a citizen of California, 

Paul E. McDermott, a citizen of Washington, 

Albert P. Baston, a citizen of Minnesota, 

Donald J. Kendall, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Harold St. C. Wright, a citizen of Florida, 

Horace B. Derrick, a citizen of Maryland, 

Leonard Stone, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Lewis B. Reagan, a citizen of Mississippi, 

Dudley S. Brown, a citizen of Arizona, 

Robert H. Pepper, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Robert L. Nelson, a citizen of Kentucky, 

John B. Wilson, a citizen of Oregon. 

James McB. Sellers, a citizen of Illinois, 

James D. Colomy, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Lathrop B. Flintom, a citizen of Missouri, 

Clive E. Murray, a citizen of Oklahoma, 

Joseph A. Hagan, a citizen of Virginia, 

Ivan Langford, a citizen of Texas, 

Galen M. Sturgis, a citizen of Maryland, 

Mordecai C. Chambers, a citizen of Missouri, 

Carl W. Meigs, a citizen of New York, : 

Joseph W. Knighton, a citizen of Maryland, 

Charles I. Murray, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

James A. Poulter, a citizen of Wisconsin, 

Karl S. Day, a citizen of Ohio, 

George L. Maxwell, jr., a citizen of California, 

Joseph C. Bennet, a citizen of Georgia, 

Clarence W. Smith, a citizen of Illinois, 

James A. Mixson, a citizen of Florida, 

Cecil B. Raleigh, a citizen of Arkansas, 

George L. Maynard, jr., a citizen of California, 

William H. Hollingsworth, a citizen of Mississipp}, 

Lades R. Warriner, a citizen of South Carolina, 

John O. Hyatt, a citizen of Arizona, 

Oakley K. Brown, a citizen of Connecticut, 

Charles D. Roberts, a citizen of Ohio, 

Gus L. Gloeckner, a citizen of Texas, and 
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Graves B. Erskine, a citizen of Louisiana. i N 
The following- named officers of the National Naval Volun 
and Naval Militia (Marine Corps Branch) to be second lieuten- 


ants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 6th 


day of August, 1917: 

Capt. Perey D. Cornell, National Naval Volunteers, Marine 
Corps Branch, 

a Capt. Newton Best, National Naval Volunteers, Marine Corps 
ranch, 

1 Angus A. Acree, Texas Naval Militia, Marine Corps 
ranch, 

First Lieut. William A. Worton, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, 

First Lieut. Jonas H. Platt, National Naval Volunteers, Marine 
Corps Branch, 

First Lieut. James F. Rorke, National Naval Volunteers, Ma- 
rine Corps Branch, 

First Lieut. Charles McK. Krausse, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, 

First Lieut. Alan V. Parker, National Naval Volunteers, Ma- 
rine Corps Branch, 

First Lieut. John F. Horn, Texas Naval Militia, Marine Corps 
Branch, 

First Lieut. Ross W. Davidson, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, < 

First Lieut. Glenn E. Hayes, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, 

First Lieut. Edmund L. Riesner, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, 

Second Lieut. Lynn B. Coovert, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Kennedy, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch. 

Second Lieut. John F, Talbot, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, 

Second Lieut. Stanley A. Beard, Texas Naval Militia, Marine 
Corps Branch, : : 

Second Lieut. John L, Garner, jr., National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, j 

Second Lieut. John W. Thomason, jr., National Naval Volun- 
teers, Marine Corps Branch, and : 

Second Lieut. Clarence Ball, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch. - 

First Sergt. John A. McDonald, Marine Corps, to be a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 
24th day of July, 1917. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years, from the 
10th day of August, 1917: < 

Charles T. Brooks, a citizen of California, 

James L. Denham, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

Herbert Hardy, a citizen of California, ; 

Walter T. H. Galliford, a citizen of Texas, . 

Richard B. Buchanan, a citizen of Illinois, 

Benjamin R. Avent, a citizen of Texas, 

William H. McCormick, a citizen of Maryland, 

David R. Kilduff, a citizen of California, 

James A. Connor, a citizen of Texas, 

Einar W. Jacobson, a citizen of California, 

Charles N. Muldrow, a citizen of South Carolina, ‘ 

Hugh McFarland, a citizen of Texas, 

Walter D. Shelly, a citizen of Minnesota, 

John T. Walker, a citizen of Texas, 

Bert A. Bone, a citizen of California, 

Frank W. Wilson, a citizen of Texas, 

Charles B. Maynard, a citizen of Washington, 

Carl F. Dietz, a citizen of Washington, 

Oliver P. Smith, a citizen of California, 

Hugh Shippey, a citizen of California, - 

Joseph G. Ward, a citizen of Virginia, 

Robert C. Anthony, a citizen of Vermont, 

Baptiste Barthe, a citizen of California, - 

Sidney R. Vandenberg, a citizen ef Kansas, 

Robert C. Thaxton, a citizen of Texas, 

James D. McLean, a citizen of Virginia, 

Thomas S. Whiting, a citizen of Virginia, 

Robert Blake, a citizen of California, 

Henry D. Linscott, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

John G. E. Kipp, a citizen of Illinois, 

William T. Clement, a citizen of West Virginia, 

Ralph L. Schiesswohl, a citizen of IIlinois, 

Ralph E. West, a citizen of California, 

Euvelle D. Howard, a citizen of California, 

Alfred H. Noble, a citizen of Maryland, 


Keith E. Kinyon, a citizen of Kansas, 

William A. Du a citizen of Pennsylvania, 

Harlan Pefley, a citizen of Idaho, 

Frank D. Strong, a citizen of Minnesota, 

Benjamin Goodman, a citizen of Virginia, 

Harold D. Campbell, a citizen of Vermont, 

Lyman Passmore, a citizen of Washington, 

Louis W. Bartol, a citizen of New York, 

Donald Kenyon, a citizen of New York, 

James A. Nelms, a citizen of Virginia, 

Clifford O. Henry, a citizen of New York, 

John Sellon, a citizen of Kansas, 

Joseph T. Smith, a citizen of California, 

Raymond E. Knapp, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Hiram R. Mason, a citizen of Ohio, 

Horatio P. Mason, a citizen of Virginia, 

Carleton S. Wallace, a citizen of Minnesota, 

Samuel C. a citizen of Virginia, 

George H. Yarborough, jr., a citizen of South Carolina, 

George B. Lockhart, a citizen of Virginia, 

John D. Macklin, a citizen of Ohio, 

Edward L. Burwell, jr., a citizen of Wisconsin, 

Jack S. Hart, a citizen of Texas, 

Omar T. Pfeiffer, a citizen of Minnesota, 

Robert S. Pendleton, a citizen of Virginia, 

Lemuel C. Shepherd, jr., a citizen of Virginia, 

John F. Blanton, a citizen of Texas, 

Drinkard B. Milner, a citizen of Texas, 

Roscoe A. Parcel, a citizen of California, 

James F. Moriarty, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Davis A. Holladay, a citizen of South Carolina, 

Frank P. Snow, a citizen of Massachusetts, 

Samuel W. Freeny, a citizen of Maryland, 

Julius C. Cogswell, a citizen of South Carolina, 

William H. Harrison, a citizen of Maryland, 

Arthur T. Elmore, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 

Campbell H. Brown, a citizen of New York, 

Edward B. Hope, a citizen of South Carolina, 

Fred W. Clarke, jr., a citizen of Georgia, 

Edmund P. Norwood, a citizen of South Carolina, 

Edwin R. Brecher, a citizen of Texas, 

Charles P. Nash, a citizen of West Virginia, 

Durant S. Buchanan, a citizen of Texas, 

Fielding S. Robinson, a citizen of Virginia, 

Thomas T. McEvoy, a citizen of Illinois, 

William H. Price, a citizen of Maryland, 

Lewie G. Merritt, a citizen of South Carolina, and 

Harry C. Savage, jr., a citizen of South Carolina. 

The following-named noncommissioned officers in the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps for a pro- 
aes period of two years, from the 15th day of August, 

Corpl. John Frost, 

Q. M. Sergt. George F. Smithson. 

Corpl. John P. Adams, 

Corpl. Henry E. Chandler, 

Otto E. Bartoe, 

. Ernest E. Eiler, 
Harold D. Shannon, 

. Robert M. Johnson, 
Louis R. Jones, 

. Ramond J. Bartholomew, 
Bruce B. MacArthur, 

. Claude A. Larkin, 

Corpl. Erwin Mehlinger, 

Corpl. William B. Croka, 

Corpi. Lothar R. Long, 

Corpl. Gilbert D. Hatfield, 

Corpl. Amos R. Shinkle, 

First Sergt. Bruce Gootee, jra 

Corpl. George H. Morse, jr., 

Corpl. Mare M. Ducote, 

Sergt. Wesley W. Walker, and 

Corpl. Lewis B. Freeman. 

The following-named second lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
to be first lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, 
from the 22d day of May, 1917: 

Philip T. Case, 

Edward G. Hagen, 

Thomas B. Gale, 

Lewis L. Gover, 

Thomas F. Harris, 

Charles M. Jones, and 

Willett Elmore. - 
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The following-named probationary second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps to be probationary first lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 22d day of May, 1917: 

Thad T. Taylor, and 

Arthur B. Jacques. i 

Second Lieut. Arthur H. Turner to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 15th day of Au- 
gust, 1917. 

Roy C. Swink, probationary second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, to be a probationary first lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 1917. 


ti CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 23 (legis- 
lative day of August 15), 1917. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
John W. Garrett, of Maryland, to be envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg. 


SECRETARIES OF EMBASSY on LEGATION. 


CLASS 1. i 

Hugh S. Gibson. . 

CLASS 2. 
Warren D. Robbins. 
Willing Spencer. 

CLASS 3. 
Herbert S. Goold. 
R. Henry Norweb. 

CLASS 4. 
T. Hart Anderson, jr. 
Ray Atherton. 
John W. Belt. 


Philander L. Cable. 
Frederick C. Chabot. 
Charles B. Fennell. 
Matthew E. Hanna. 
Arthur Bliss Lane. 
Casper Y. Offutt. ` 7 
J. Donald C. Rodgers. 
Charles H. Russell, jr. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


Maj. Clifton C. Carter to be professor of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy at the United States Military Academy. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY, 
CAYALRY ARM. 
First Lieut. Ivan N. Waldron, Infantry, to be first lieutenant 
of Cavalry. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
First Lieut. Oscar T. Abbott, Cavalry, to be first lieutenant of 
Infantry. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 


First Lieut. John W. Weeks, Field Artillery, to be first lieu- 
_ tenant of Cavalry. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

First Lieut. Wallace W. Crawford, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery. > 

First Lieut. Henry W. Farnam, jr., Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid, Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant of Infantry. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be first lieutenants. 

Second Lieut. Marion D. H. Kolyn. 

Second Lieut. Walter P. Burn. 

Second Lieut. David L. Neuman. 

Second Lieut. Lenox R. Lohr. 

Second Lieut. Truman M. Curry, jr. 

Second Lieut. Frank M. S. Johnson, 

Second Lieut. Simes T. Hoyt. 

Second Lieut. Clarence M. Fuller. 

Second Lieut. Harry A. Skerry. 

Second Lieut. John F. McSweeney. 

Second Lieut. Giovanni B. LaGuardia. 

Second Lieut. Fred C. Albert. 

Second Lieut. Don R. Cather. 

Second Lieut. Sylvester E. Nortner. 
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Second Lieut. John R. Donaldson. 
Second Lieut. Julian G. Guiteras. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert D. Fish. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Ernest Frederick Apeldorn, jr., to be second lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. 
Chaplain George W. Prioleau to be chaplain with rank oj 


major. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


Maj. Edward B. Vedder to be lieutenant colonel, 
CAVALRY ARM. : 

Lieut. Col. James A. Ryan to be colonel. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Benjamin B, Hyer. x 

Maj. Mathew C. Smith. 

Maj. Kenzie W. Walker. s 

Maj. Harry H. Pattison. 

Maj. Francis Le J. Parker. 

Maj. George F. Hamilton, 

Maj. Wiliam H. Paine. 

Maj. John W. Craig. 

Maj. Hugh D. Berkeley. 

Maj. Albert E. Saxton. 

Maj. Hamilton S. Hawkins. 

Maj. Frank Parker. 

Maj. George Vidmer. 

Maj. Casper H. Conrad, jr. 

Maj. Nathan K. Averill. 

Maj. Harry La T. Cavenaugh. 4 
To be majors, 

Capt. Alvan C. Gillem. 

Capt. William B. Cowin. 

Capt. Roger S. Fitch. 

Capt. Holland Rubottom. 

Capt. Leslie A. I. Chapman. 

Capt. Aubrey Lippincott. 

Capt. Henry W. Parker. 

Capt. William H. Winters. 

Capt. Douglas McCaskey. 

Capt. Samuel B. Pearson. 

Capt. Freeborn P. Holcomb, 

Capt. Albert A. King. 

Capt. Daniel Van Voorhis. 

Capt. Julien E. Gaujot. 

Capt. Delphey T. E. Casteel. 

Capt. Joseph R. McAndrews, 

Capt. George E. Lovell. 

Capt. Frank L. Case. 

Capt. John H. Lewis. 


Capt. Charles W. Van Way. 
Capt. Wilson G. Heaton. 
Capt. Edward Davis. 
Capt. James M. Burroughs. 
Capt. Dorsey Cullen. 
Capt. Charles H. Boice. 
Capt. Daniel H. Gienty. 
Capt. William J. Kendrick. 
Capt. George T. Bowman. 
Capt. John S. Fair. 
Capt. Robert J. Reaney. 
Capt. Sherrard Coleman. 
Capt. William F. Herringshaw. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Henry L. Flynn. f 
First Lieut. Hareld M. Rayner. a 
First Lieut. John T. McLane. 
First Lieut. James S. Mooney, 
First Lieut. Henry W. Harms, 
First Lieut. John E. Lewis. 
First Lieut. John D. Kelly. 
First Lieut. Thorne Deuel, jr. 
First Lieut. William Nalle. 
First Lieut. Roy O. Henry. 
First Lieut. William E. Dorman, 
First Lieut. John C. Prince. f 
First Lieut. Lindsley D. Beach. 
First Lieut. Carl P. Dick. 
First Lieut. Terry de la M. Allen. 
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First Lieut. John C. McDonnell. 
First Lieut. Jerome W. Howe. 
First Lieut, Otto Wagner. 

First Lieut. Burton Y. Read. 
First Lieut. Russell B. Patterson. 
First Lieut. Clyde V. Simpson. : 
First Lieut. Joseph F Richmond. 
First Lieut. Roy S. Brown. 

First Lieut. Louis A. Falligant. 
First Lieut. Herbert M. Ostroski, 
First Lieut. Paul R. Davison. 
First Lieut. John B. Brooks. 
First Lieut. John B. Coulter. 
First Lieut. William A. Raborg. 
First Lieut. Welton M. Modisette. 
First Lieut. John P. Wheeler. 
First Lieut. Harold M. Clark. 
First Lieut. Harold Thompson. 
First Lizat. Allen G. Thurman. 
First Lieut. George W. Sliney. 
First Lieut. Willis D. Crittenberger, 
First Lieut. Alfred B. Johnson. 
First Lieut. Roland L. Gaugler. 
First Lieut. Stuart W. Cramer, jr, 
First Lieut. Thoburn K. Brown. 
First Lieut. Geoffrey Keyes, 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Viner. 
First Lieut. John A. Considine. 
First Lieut. Earl L. Canady. 
First Lieut. George E. Lovell, jr, 
First Lieut. Desmore O. Nelson, 
First Lieut. Carlyle H. Wash. i 
First Lieut. John F. Crutcher. 4 
First Lieut, Henry Abbey, jr. 
First Lieut. Earl H. Coyle. 

First Lieut, Mack Garr. 

First Lieut, Stanley C. Drake. 
First Lieut. Maxwell Kirby. 
First Lieut. Edmund P. Duval. 
First Lieut. Robert E. Carmody. 
First Lieut, Albert J. Myer, jr. 
First Lieut. Robert O. Annin. 
First Lieut, Daniel G. Morrissett. 
First Lieut. Ralph Hospital. 

First Lieut. Theodore Barnes, Ir. 
First Lieut. Roger S. B. Hartz. 
First Lieut. Charles B. Hazeltine, 
First Lieut. Eugene M. Owen. 
First Lieut. Arthur D. Newman. 
First Lieut. John W. Butts. 

First Lieut. Edward L. N. Glass, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Foster. 
First Lieut. Clarence C. Benson. 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Rees, jr. 
First Lieut, Walter W. Wynne. 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Byron. 
First Lieut. Warren P. Jernigan. 
First Lieut. Robert D. McDonald. 
First Lieut. William O. Ryan. 
First Lieut. Benjamin F. Hoge. 
First Lieut. Frederick Herr, 
First Lieut. John B. Thompson, 
First Lieut. Sheldon H, Wheeler, 
First Lieut. John Kennard. 

First Lieut. Stafford Le R. Irwin, 
First Lieut. Pearson Menoher, 
First Lieut. Edwin B. Lyon. 

First Lieut. Carl C. Bank. 

First Lieut. George H. Peabody. 
First Lieut. Earl L. Naiden. 

First Lieut. Henry Me. Pendleton. 
First Lieut. Edmund de T. Ellis. 
First Lieut. Robert W. Strong. 
First Lieut. Clifford B. King. 
First Lieut. Paul R. Frank. 

First Lieut. Edward C. McGuire, 
First Lieut. John McD. Thompson, 
First Lieut. John F. Davis. 

First Lieut. Reese M. Howell. 
First Lieut. Henry J. F. Miller, 
First Lieut. Frank D. McGee. 
First Lieut. Harry B. Anderson, 
First Lieut. Victor V. Taylor. 
First Lieut. Horace Stringfellow, jr, 
First Lieut. Ralph P. Cousins. 


First Lieut. John F. Stevens. 

First Lieut. Blackburn Hall. 

First Lieut. Edward J. Dwan. 

First Lieut. Eustis L. Hubbard. 

First Lieut. William B. Peebles, 

First Lieut. Frederic W. Boye. 

First Lieut. Karl H. Gorman. 

First Lieut. James K. Cockrell. 

First Lieut. DeRosey C. Cabell, jr. 

First Lieut. Ralph I. Sasse. 

First Lieut. William E. Shipp. 

First Lieut. Calvin De Witt, jr. 

First Lieut. James M. Crane. 

First Lieut. Lucien S. S. Berry. 

First Lieut. Victor W. B. Wales. 
INFANTRY ARM, 
To be majors. 

Capt. Frank B. Hawkins. Dye k- 

Capt. Harry A. Hegeman. 

Capt. G. Arthur Hadsell. 

Capt. Wait C. Johnson. 

Capt. J. Millard Little. 

Capt. John L. Bond. 

Capt. Josephus S. Cecil. 

Capt. Edward R. Stone. 

Capt. Albert R. Dillingham. 

Capt. William R. Gibson. 

Capt. Will H. Point. 

Capt. Henry M. Bankhead. 

Capt. Henry A. Ripley. 

Capt. William A. Kent. 

Capt. Walter C. Sweeney, 

Capt. Samuel W. Noyes. 

Capt. Charles W. Weeks. 

Capt. James T. Watson. 

Capt. William W. McCammon, 


`~ Capt. Cyrus A. Dolph. 


Capt. Willis P. Coleman. 

Capt. Albert B. Sloan. 

Capt. Lucius C. Bennett. 

Capt. John E. Morris. 

Capt. William B. Gracie. 

Capt. Lawrence P. Butler, 

Capt. Paul C. Galleher, 

Capt. Claude S. Fries. 

Capt. William G. Doane. 

Capt. James M. Kimbrough, jr, 

Capt. Alvin K. Baskette. 

Capt. John L. Jordan. 

Capt. James G. Hannah. 

Capt. Samuel B. McIntyre. 

Capt. Milosh R. Hilgard. 

Capt. Linwood E. Hanson, 

Capt. Charles B. Stone, jr. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy, 

: To be ensigns, 

Francis A. Pippo. 

Edward C. Wurster. 

Charles O. Hathaway. 

Patrick J. Solon. 

Michael J. Bresnahan. 

Edmond Delavy. 

Horace de B. Dougherty, 

Fred Rasmussen. 

Frank Schultz. 

Daniel J. Sullivan, 

Edwin W. Hill. 

William C. Milligan. 

James Reilly. 

William A. James. 

Jerry C. Holmes. 

Edwin R. Wroughton. 

Lewis H. Cutting. 

William C. Carpenter. 

Charles L. Greene. — 

Charles King. 

Ora A. Martin. 

Stephen Ingham. 

William T. Shaw. 

William R. McFarlane, 

Melvin C. Kent. 

Albert C. Fraenzel. 

Ralph B. Wallace. 

Joseph D. Glick. 
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Gregoire, F. J. Labelle. 
Henry Hartley. 
Philip J. Kelly. 
William E. Benson. 
Simon L. Shade. 
Wildon A. Ott. 
Junius G. Sanders, 
George T. Campbell. 
Harold G. Billings. 
Frank Kinne. 

Frank C. Nigg. 
Thomas M. Buck. 
John Whalen. 

Oscar Benson. 

John R. MeMeekin. 
John R. McKean. 
Lafayette P. Guy. 
Frank J. Mayer. 
James J. Joyce. 
Warner K. Bigger. 
Joseph Sperl. 

David T. Mead. 
George B. Llewellyn. 
Frederick J. Legere. 
John H. Macdonald. 
William A. Fulkerson. 
Conrad T. Goertz. 
Nathan E Cook, 
Ernest L. Jones. 
Murry Wolffe. 

Bailey E. Rigg. 
Quintus R. Thomson, jr. 
John A. Pierce. 
William R. Spear. 
Roy K. Madill. 

Nils Anderson. 

John E. Armstrong. 
William A. Martin. 
James Roberts. 
James S. Trayer. 
Theodore Andersen. 
Eugene J. Frieh. 
Alfred Doucet. 

Fred C. A. Plagemann. 
Ludwig W. Gumz. 
Hugh W. Nimmo. 
Frederick B. Webber. 
Charles A. Dannenmann. 
Albert E. Freed. 
Andrew N. Anderson. 
William H. Farrel. 
John Shottroff. 
Raymond C. McDuffie. 
William Martin. 
Edgar T. Hammond. 
John D. Thompson. 
Raymond R. Smith. 
George E. Tarbell. 
John L. Scheideman. 
Earl Swisher. 

Walter L. Hawk. 
Fred H. Stewart. 
Clarence E. Williams. 
Albert Wing. 

Harold A, Clough. 
Albert C. Buck. 

Jesse L. Harmer. 
John W. Ross. 
Frederick G. Keyes. 
Frederick Vetry. 
Frederick Evans. 
Clarence L. Tibbals. 
Willi Taylor. 
Arthur T. Brill. 
Michael Garland. 
John C. Heck. 

George W. Waldo. — 
Arthur Boquett. 
Sigvart Thompson. 
William A. Vick. 
Arthur S. Rollins. 
John C. Maxon. 
Joseph W. Birk. 
Raymond A. Walker. 
Charles F. Dame. 


Vincent Benedict. 
Edgar ©. Wortman. 
David Duffy. 

Noel Chatillon. 

Lee W. Drisco. 
William H. Stephenson, 
Peter J. Gundlach. > 
Leon W. Becker. 
Stephen A. Loftus. - 
Asa V. R. Watson. 
James M. MacDonnell, 
Harold A. Turner. 
Curry E. Eason. 
Brice H. Mack. 
Walter N. Fanning. 
Niels Drustrup. 
George Bradley. 
Everest A. Whited. 
Charles A. Kohls. 
Paul E. Kuter. 

David McWhorter, jr. 
Elery A. Zehner. = 
Frank Kerr. 

Harry J. Hansen. 
Newcomb L. Damon, 
George Kleinsmith. 
Daniel McCallum. 
John J. Madden. 
Stanley H. Sacker. 
Clyde Lovelace. 
Martin Dickinson. 
John S. Conover. 
John G. M. Johnson. 
Alexander Anderson. 
Charles V. Kane. 
Joseph H. Gerrior. 
Charles F. Fielding. 
Collins R. Buchner. 
William Eberlin. 
John Meyer. 

Godfrey P. Schurz. 
Thomas J. Bristol. 
Daniel F. Mulvihill. 
Ward T. Hall. 

Erich Richter. 

James L. McKenna. 
Anthony E. Bentfeld. 
John Harder. 
Stephen A. Farrell. 
John J. Welch. 
Charles C. Stotz. 
Anthony Prastka. 
Edmund D. Duckett. 
Hermann Jorgensen. 
Arthur J. Holton. 
Ola D. Butler. 
Joseph O'N. Johnson. 
Clyde H. McLellon, 
William F. Schlegel. 
James J. Delany. 
Arthur E. Rice. 
Albert M. Hinman. 
William Cox. 
Herman C. Schrader. 
William A. Eaton. 
Herbert R. Mytinger. 
Charles B. Bradley. 
Samuel C. Washington. 
James A. Featherston. 
Herbert J. Meneratti. 
Abraham De Somer. 
William A. Mason. 
John F. Murphy. 
Clarence R. Rockwell. 
William E. Snyder. 
George H. Kellogg. 
Samuel E. Lee. 
Arthur H. Cummings. 
Rony Snyder. 

Jack K. Campbell. 
Albert G. Martin. 
John M. Buckley. 
Robert Semple. 
Elmer J. McCluen. 8 
John M. Kirkpatrick. ` 
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Claude B. Arney. 
Jesse J. Alexander. 
Fayette Myers. 
Frederick Clifford. 
Frederick T. Walling. 
Joseph M. Gately. 
Ralph A. Laird. 
Scott H. North. 
Warwick M. Tinsley. 
Archie R. Wolfe. 
Henry A. Stuart. 
Judson E. Scott. 
Edward L. Newell. 
Carl E. Kuter. 
George O. Farnsworth. 
Omar B. Earle. 
Thomas Flynn. 
Alexander B. Holman. 
Michael Burke, 
Irwin V, Herin. 
Herman A. Bauchot. 
William W. Eagers, 
John F. Craig. 
Augustus K. Goffe, 
William J, Graham, 
George B. Evans, 
Charles O. Bain. 
Joseph A. Flynn. 
Francis P. Brewer, 
Aaron Eldridge. 
Clyde H. Dougherty. 
Robert B. England. 
Howard S. Raber. 
Lars O. Peterson. 
Alfred R. Eubanks. 
John F. Piotrowski. 
Ralph A. Scott. 
William F. Schlesinger, 
Earle G. Gardner. 
William K. Johnstone. 
Frank T. Green. 
Robert S. Savin. 
Emmette F. Gumm. 
Edwin Fisher. 
Clarence H. Fogg. 
James J. Lucas. 
Thomas Southall. 
William Twigg, jr. 
Burton W. Lambert. 
William D. Dadd. 
Malcolm C. Davis. 
Leroy Neil. 

John A. Ward. 

John Gallagher. 
Cyrus S. Hansel. 
Henry A. Lowell. 
Oliver T. Miller. 
John J. Coyle. 

Walter S. Belknap. 
Anton Hengst. 

Fred San Soucie. 
Howard H. Chambers. 
Vincent F. Le Verne. 
Walter A. Buckley. 


Norman McL. McDonald, 


Charles W. Wagner, 
George F. Veth. 
James A. Newell. 
Fred C. Wolf. 

Max Bayer. 

Leon W. Knight. 
Henry H. Beck. 
John Reber. 

Fred T. Rider. 
Sofus K. Sorensen. 
Arthur L. Hecykell. 
Frank L. Elkins. 
Ernest J. Leonard, 
John P. Sasse. 
John H. Chase. 
George J. Blessing, 
Patrick H. Cassidy, 
Frank Flaherty. 
Bennett McC, Proctor, 
John A. Silva. 


John E. Sullivan 
Chauncey R. Doll. 
Warren E. Magee. 
Charles F. Merrill. 
Benjamin F. Ranger. 
Curl S. Chapman. 
Wilmer W. Weber. 
William W. Wilkins, 
Frederick R. Kalde. 
Allen I. Seaman. 
Charles Swanberg. 
William H. Muehthause. 
Oscar D. Parker. 
John C. Hines. 
George W. Robbins. 
Ernest A. Healy. 
Charles Antrobus. 


George C. Lacock. 
John W. Boldt. 
Percy R. Adams. 
Charles E. Briggs. 
Frank E. Nelson. 
Philip S. Flint. 
Henry A. Reynolds, 
James E. Kemmer. 
William W. Holton, 
Charles J. Naprstek. 
Paxton Hotchkiss, a 
Harry M. Peaco. 
Frank F. Webster. 
Charles N. Koch. 
William S. Evans. 
George J. Romulus. 
John P. Millon. 
Sol Shaw. 
Thomas J. Sullivan. 
WIn Mueller. 
Will S. Holloway. 
James D. Brown. 5 
Franklin A. Manuel. 
Arthur A. F. Alm. 
James Donaldson. 
James Hauser. x 
Charles A. Armstrong; 
Donald McDonald. = 
Robert J. Kingsmill, 
Charles B. Shackleton, 
Robert ©. McClure, „> 
George C. Martin. N 
Mark Strosk. 
Helge Ohlsson. 
Elroy G. True. 
Warren H. Langdon. 
Emery Smith. 
George Keeser. 
Alfred E. Raue. 
Frank W. Yurasko, 
Philip A. Astoria. 
John J. Enders. 
George S. Dean. 
George C. Neilsen. 
Joseph C. Herman. 
George R. Blauvelt. 
Erich O. Tauer. 
Harry A. Bryan. 
George Schneider. 
Warren L. Graeff. | 
Emmet L. Bourke. 
Earl V. Hand. 
é Abram L. Broughton; 
A Albert F. Blake. 
: William F. Morris, 
Edward I. Dailey. 
> James H. Cain. $ 
0 Carl J. Hanson. 
Thomas T. Emerton. 
James W. O'Leary. . 
Andrew C. Skinner. 
Benjamin F. Maddox, 
John A. Rogers. 
John C. Richards. 
Albert H. Mellien. 
Henry H. Fowler, 
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Jesse J. Oettinger. 
Bernard S. Riley. 
Sidney C. Seale. 
Thomas G. Shanahan, 
Eric P. Teschner. 
Jens Nelson. 

Edwin H. Briggs. 
Frank V. Shepard. 
Fector L. Ross. 

John H. Chinnis. 
Alonzo W. Esworthy. 
Robert I. Hart. 
Charles Waters. 
Jesse S. Hooper. 
John Heep. 

Hugh J. Finn. 
William H. Wright. 
Charles F. Ware. 


POSTMASTER, 
_ INDIANA. 
James H. Spilman, Milroy. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn August 23 (legislative day of 
August 15), 1917. 
Col. Henry De Witt Hamilton, New York National Guard, to 
be a brigadier general in the National Army. 


SENATE. 
Fray, August 24, 1917. ; 
(Legislatiye day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 

of the recess, ; 
MILITARY INSURANCE, 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I have here a pamphlet on 
family allowance, indemnity, and insurance for our soldiers and 
sailors, The Duty of a Just Governnient, by Hon. William G. 
McAdoo. It is about three and one-fourth pages and it sets 
forth the views of the Secretary of the Treasury on the proposed 
military insurance, I ask to have it printed as a public docu- 


ment, r 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator to let it go to the Committee 
on Printing, because we have other matters there, and we will 
take them all up. 

Mr. HUSTING. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
The matter will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

WAR REVENUE, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
S The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Martin Sherman 
Bankhead Husting Myers Shields 
Brady James Nelson Simmons 
Broussard Jobnson, Cal. New Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Norris Smith, Md. 
Culberson Kell Overman th, 
Curtis Kendrick Page 
Dillingham Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 
Fletcher King Poindexter Swanson 
France rae Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Reed ell 
Gerry ge Robinson Watson 
Gronna McCumber Saulsbury Weeks 
Hale McKellar froth Wolcott 
Hardwick McNary Sheppard 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Huemes] on account of illness. I ask that the 
announcement may stand for the day, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on account of Hlness. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. My. colleague [Mr. Wars] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILTIAMs!] is necessarily detained on im- 
portant public business. 

Mr. GERRY, I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lewis], the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
‘swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether the 
committee amendments have been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
that they have not been disposed of. The next amendment of 
the committee will be stated, 

The Secretary. The next committee amendment passed over 
is, on page 4—— 

Mr. HOLLIS. Before section 2 is passed over I will state 
that I offered last evening to be printed an amendment to sec- 
tion 2. On looking at it this morning I find that one entire page 
was omitted. I have sent it back to be printed correctly, and 
if I can have unanimous consent to offer the amendment later 
I will do so after it is printed. If I can not, I shall offer it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Sena- 
tor that no unanimous consent is necessary. The amendment 
being a motion to strike out and insert will be in order, 

Mr. HOLLIS. To section 2? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, just a parliamentary in- 
quiry supplemental to that presented by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. As I understand the rule as modified by any 
agreements which have been entered into here at any time, even 
after we move on to the next section of the bill or some subse- 
quent section and before all the committee amendments are 
disposed of, a motion to strike out the entire section on income 
23 ma offer a substitute therefor would be in order, would 
t not 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly; when the committee - 
3 have been disposed of that amendment would be in 
order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is rather important for me to know. 
I am having some computations made upon two amendments 
which I want to offer, They are to the income-tax section of 
the bill, It is a matter of some hours to complete those compu- 
tations, I wish to have the opportunity, and I think I have the 
right under the rule, even supposing the committee amendments 
to this section that we are now considering were all disposed of 
and we moved on to the consideration of the next section, the 
war-profits tax; even while we were considering that section, I 
understand if no amendment were pending before the Senate, 
the income-tax section having been disposed of so far as com- 
mittee amendments are concerned, I would have the right to 
move to strike out that section and offer a substitute therefor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
would, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If that is so, I shall have plenty of 
opportunity to have my computations completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. However, it is not within the 
power of the present occupant of the chair to preclude the de- 
termination of that question when it arises. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I quite understand that, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee passed over will be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we had an agreement that the 
committee amendments should be disposed of first. I think by 
unanimous consent we violated that unanimous-consent agree- 
ment when we took up the amendment yesterday, but it seems 
to me that the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, or any other Senator who has an amenument 
to section 1 or section 2, or any other part of the bill, would 


have a right to offer an amendment after all the committee 


amendments have been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
predicated his statement on the theory that there would be no 
amendment pending at the time he offered his amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. At the time it is offered, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The attention of the Chair has 
been called to the former unanimous-consent agreement, which is 
the customary agreement affecting committee amendments, that 
they be disposed of first, and while a committee amendment is 
pending, of course it would not be in order to offer any other 
amendment. 8 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suppose that the amendment I offered 
on yesterday was perhaps out of order under the unanimou: 
consent agreement that had been entered into. Å 


1917. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Chair will pardon 
me, I do not think it was, for this reason: When we are consid- 
ering a committee amendment we have a right to amend it in 
any way, even to present a substitute for it, and the Senate is 
not bound down to just the pure amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thanks the Senator 
from Georgia for his suggestion. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 4, line 9, before 
the word “ taxes,” to strike out The“ and insert That the,” 
so as to read: 

Sec. 3. That the taxes imposed by sections 1 and 2 of this act shall 
be computed, levied, asse: , collected, and paid upon the same basis 
and in the same manner as the sim taxes * by section 1 
of such act of September 8, 1916, except that in the case of the tax 
imposed by section 1 of this act 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 4, line 15, after 
the word “ exemption,” to insert “ of $3,000 and $4,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in line 27, after the 
date “1916,” to insert “as amended.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not notice when the Secretary was read- 
ing that the insertion of the words “ of $3,000 and $4,000” was, 
in reality, a committee amendment, which I now see. I ask that 
that committee amendment be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Nebraska that the committee amendment has 
been agreed to. ? 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand.. I am asking unanimous con- 
Sent to reconsider the vote by which it was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the amendment just agreed to be 
reconsidered. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, that is simply 
a transposition from line 18 to line 15. 

Mr. NORRIS, I can not hear what the Senator says, but per- 
mit me to state to the Senator the only thing I want to reach. 
It is suggested to me by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] that probably this is not the place to reach it. I am 
opposed to the change in the exemption, and I want to be heard 
briefly on it. 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] which is on our 
desks this morning in which he strikes out the exemptions of 
$1,000 and $2,000 and inserts $2,000 and $3,000 in place of it. I 
simply wanted to protect the right the Senator from Florida 
or myself or any other Senator might have when it comes to 
individual amendments to offer that amendment. 

7 Mr SIMMONS. I supposed that was what the Senator had 
n view. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all I care to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS, What I desired to call the attention of the 
Senator to was that the figures “ $3,000 ” and “ $4,000,” in line 15, 
are a mere transposition. Those figures originally appeared in 
the bill in line 18, but for the purpose of making the section 
more consistent the committee transposed the figures to line 15, 
inaking no change at all aside from the transposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks Senators to 
suspend conversation. The confusion in the Chamber is so 
great that the Chair is unable to hear the colloquy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is simply a transposition; that is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor that, technically speaking, if a Senator desires to propose 
to change that he would have to propose it now, I presume, or 
he would lose his right. I have no objection to the transposition ; 
I think the committee made better language of it by transposing 
it. In the meantime, I do not want to lose the right to contest 
the lowering of the exemption, and if it is understood that that 
will not be lost I have no objection to this amendment being 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, we have not 
lowered it at all. We have kept it just as it was passed by the 
House. The $3,000 and $4,000 exemptions apply to the present 
law, and without changing the action of the House we are say- 
ing that for the purpose of this act the exemption shall be $1,000 
and $2,000 instead of $3,000 and $4,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am inclined to think the Senator from North 
Carolina is right. I withdraw my request for a reconsideration. 
It is plain to me that every Senator would have a right when it 
comes to individual amendments to move to strike out “ $1,000” 
and “ $2,000.” 

Mr. S ONS. Undoubtedly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 


I notice that an amendment has been offered by | 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 4, in line 17, after the word “sixteen,” to insert “as 
amended ”; and in line 18, after “ $2,000,” to strike out instead 
of $3,000 and $4,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, T sent to the desk on yes- 
terday afternoon an amendment which I proposed to offer to 
this section, to strike out the exemption of $1,000 for unmarried 
men and $2,000 for married men and to insert in lieu thereof 
an exemption of $2,000 for unmarried and $3,000 for married 
men. As a matter of parliamentary information, I desire to 
know whether it is proper that that amendment be offered at 
the present time or whether it should be offered after all of 
the committee amendments throughout the entire bill have been 
considered and passed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida is not in order at this time 
and will not be in order until the committee amendments shall 
have been d of, under the agreement entered into on 
August 10, 1917, by which it was undertaken that all committee 
amendments should be first disposed of. The Secretary will 
state the next committee amendment. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 4, line 20, 
after the word “act,” to insert as amended”; and in line 23, 
after the word “ provided,” to strike out the remainder of the 
section, down to and including line 5, on page 5, as follows: 

And (c) the provisions requiring the normal tax of individuals to be 
deducted and withheld at the source of the income shall not apply to 
the new 2 pa *cent normal tax berein prescribed until on and after 
January 1, 1918, and thereafter shall apply only to incomes exceeding 
$3,000 as provided in Title I of such act of September 8, 1916. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should now like to have the 
attention of the members of the committee and also of other 
Senators. I think it is not realized that this is a very important 
amendment. This is the amendment, as I understand, which 
proposes to strike out of the law the provisions for the collec- 
tion of the tax at the source. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I had better explain that, if the Sen- 
ator will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not the provision which proposes to 
strike out the collection of the tax at the source, except in so far 
as it relates to nonresident aliens. As to nonresident aliens, 
that is the only way we can collect such a tax. This amendment 
proposing to strike out is simply to conform to the amendment 
already agreed to in the first section of this title. I will read 
it to the Senator, and if he will follow this language he will 
understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. From where does the Senator intend to read? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read from page 1, beginning in line 8, as 
follows: 

And paid a like normal tax of 2 per cent upon the income of every 
individual, a citizen or resident of the United States. 

This amendment eliminates nonresident aliens. The only way 
we can collect the tax from a nonresident is at the source; but 
collection returns of taxes from citizens of the United States 
are based on information. Now, if the Senator will turn to 
page 109, I will call his attention to the part of the bill which 
has reference to withholding at the source. 

Mr. NORRIS. From what page of the bill does the Senator 
now propose to read? 

Mr. SMOOT. From page 107, section 1205 (b), beginning on 
line 14, which has reference to a change from collection at the 
source to collection by information at source. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, But where is the language which 
makes this provision at the bottom of page 4 apply to aliens? 
I do not find it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 will say to the Senator from Michigan that we 
are not proposing to change the law as to nonresident aliens; 
we are going to collect at the source from them; but we find it 
necessary to strike this provision out because we made an 
amendment on page 2 of the bill applying only to citizens or 
residents of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And that, in connection with sub- 
division (b), page 107, covers 

Mr. SMOOT. That covers the question of collecting at the 
source, 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. BRADY. May I ask the Senator from Utah a question 


| relative to what the law will be 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 
Mr. NORRIS, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 
Mr. BRADY. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah, in order 


that I may understand him correctly, what the law will be if 
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we should pass the bill as reported by the committee? Do I 
understand that if we adopt this provision of the bill—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator menn this particular amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BRADY. I refer to this particular amendment. 0 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of adopting this particular amend- 
ment would be that, while to-day we collect the taxes both from 
citizens and nonresident aliens from the source, we would still 
collect the tax from nonresident aliens at the source, and from 
citizens of the United States by information at source. 

Mr. BRADY. That was the information that I wanted. The 
Senator from Utah has made a satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Michigan has asked me to 
explain as to why we changed the law from collection at the 
source to collection by information at the source. I will say to 
the Senator that I should very much prefer to wait to do that 
until we get to page 107, because I am quite sure it is going to 
lead to quite a lengthy discussion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say, Mr. President 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I do not myself know how I shall vote 
on this proposition, I have read a great deal of literature on 
the subject and have heard quite a number of gentlemen in 
regard to the matter who have presented various arguments 
against the action of the committee. I have been quite im- 
pressed with some of the matters which I have examined, but 
I have been so busy with other work that I do mot claim to be 
in possession of sufficient knowledge to act intelligently. I only 
want to have the Senate understand what it is doing and to 
let Senators understand when we are passing on this ques- 
tion that it eliminates from the law the authority given to the 
officials of the Treasury Department to collect at the source. 

There is a bankers’ association, as I understand, that has 
taken quite an active interest in this matter. It seems to me 
they have shown—I do not know what the other side may be 
able to show—that a great many dealers in bonds have sold 
bonds under an agreement with their clients who have pur- 
chased them that they would protect them from all taxation. 
This, in effect, permits them to free themselves from that 
agreement and adds that burden to the holders of the bonds, as 
I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Those contracts include the pro- 
vision that the tax shall be paid at the source? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; many of them do include that provision. 
The contracts were made with the idea of the law providing 
that the bond dealers should pay these taxes, and the bonds 
were sold under an agreement which is known as a tax-free 
agreement, It seems to me we ought not to change the law, 
after, under a law of Congress, thousands of such agreements 
have been made and thus relieve bond houses from the payment 
of something which they have agreed to pay and from the pay- 
ment of which they have agreed to protect their customers. 

I do not quite understand why this provision does not have 
that effect. It says: 

And (c) the provisions ulring the normal tax of individuals to 
be deducted and withheld at the source of the income shall not apply 
to the new sor cent normal tax herein prescribed until on and after 
January 1, 1918. 

Why that date? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
the question ought to have been raised when we reached the 
amendment on the first line of page 2 of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is easy to go back and have that 
amendment reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that the committee decided that it would change the principle of 
collecting at the source to one based upon information at source. 
The first amendment along that line is the amendment on line 
1, page 2. The amendment to which the Senator has just 
referred is simply to make the bill conform to the first amend- 
ment which has already been adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, the pending amendment is the question of 
striking out the language beginning with “and” on line 23, 
page 4. If we do not desire to change the present method of 
collecting these taxes at the source, this is a pretty good time 
to accomplish that result. I do not understand why so many 
people should complain about it, unless changing the system 


does interfere with contracts that have been made quite gen- 


erally. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I have just stated to the 
Senator that we have already adopted the amendment on line 
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1, page 2, of the bill, and having agreed to that amendment, this 
amendment becomes necessary. It is only to conform to the 
first amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose we agree to both of them, what effect 
will they have on the collection of taxes at the source? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will have this effect, that upon all citizens 
of the United States the tax will not be collected at the source, 
while upon nonresident aliens the tax will be collected at the 
source. $ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then this is a vital amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment was a vital amendment, 
I will say to the Senator. 

T a SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator a question, 
may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the pending amendment is 
adopted and this language is stricken out these assessments 
will be paid by the person who happens at the time to have in 
his possession the property, regardiess of the manner in which 
he acquired it. ‘This being the law, this being the custom, there 
must have been some wisdom in it. It certainly will relieve 
the Government of the necessity of an inquisitorial search for 
these securities, because it goes directly to the source, and those 
who withhold the tax have protected themselves, either by 
contract or otherwise. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to say right 
there that a great many people are very much opposed to collec- 
tion at the source; for instance, the lessors of property. The 
idea of a lessee withholding the rent is something that it seems 
to me to be absurd, because the Government ought to look to 
the owner of the property instead of to the lessee of the prop- 
erty. In leases where there are provisions of forfeiture it 
works a complication by which a long lease may be forfeited 
by the withholding at the source the amount of the tax. For 
that reason I am very much opposed to any withholding at the 
source. I believe that the Government can collect this money 
without such a requirement, and it complicates the matter. 
The collectors of internal revenue are every one of them against 
it; they say they are opposed to it because it causes more 
trouble and discontent and more objection to the income-tax 
Taw than any other one thing in connection with it. I want to 
be certain when I vote in favor of the amendment offered by 
the committee that I am voting to strike out the proposition of 
withholding at the source. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is no doubt about the fact 
that if we strike out the language proposed to be stricken out 
by the pending amendment the only people who will pay at the 
source will be aliens, and evidently it is proposed to make them 
pay at the source because their place of residence is uncertain. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President: 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to suggest in this connection that the 
collection at the source to a large extent has been a failure. 
There are thousands of small mortgages all over the country, 
such, for instance, as those given by farmers, in connection 
with which, I think, as a rule, the tax has not been withheld 
at the source. To my certain knowledge in hundreds of cases 
the martgagor has gone on and paid the interest on the note 
and the tax has not been withheld. How could it be with- 
held? How can a farmer who pays the interest on his mort- 
gage withhold from that interest the portion of it subject to 
the income tax? It is the most difficult thing in the world; 
and I do not think the law has operated at all effectively in 
that respect. As the Senator from Colorado IMr. SHAFROTH] 
has said, it has caused more trouble than almost any other 
feature in the law. 

an McCUMBER, Mr. SMOOT, and Mr. SIMMONS addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it quite appropriate 
that there should be given at this time the real reasons which 
actuated the committee in making the change, and I can give 
them in a very few words. They have already been suggested 
to a certain extent by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH]. 

Let us remember, first, that the department reported te us 
that the amount withheld at the source was very inconsiderable, 
while the system of keeping book accounts and making the 
returns was made so complex as scarcely to be understandable 
by the average person who is required to make out income-tax 
returns. Remember that on a great many of the sums where 
the taxes were withheld at the source, there were no taxes 


1917. : 
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canse they were small sums accruing to the holders of stock 


the tax has been paid at the source, and how much that 
would be. 

It is almost impossible under this complex system for 
average individual to understand fully what particular items of 
tax have been withheld at the source. A man receives in- 
come from stock in a bank, and even though he may an 
income of but a few hundred dollars from the stock he owns he 
has to report that the tax has been withheld by the bank. He 
positively, unless he reads this law rane 


does not know 
whether it bas been withheld or whether it has not been 
held; he may have no knowledge conterning it. 

Take the ease of a mortgage, referred to by the Senator from 
Minnesota. This mortgage, made by a great mortgage company. 
may finally go inte the hands of seme widow who has only four 
or five hundred dollars to loan. ‘The interest is collected by the 
company and is sent on to the holder of the mortgage. The 
mortgage company has no means of knowing whether the owner 
is subject to the tax or whether the tax should be withheld at the 
source. Nevertheless it must be withheld and paid to the 
Government. 

Now, consider the complexity of the situation. It was found 
that it was far better to get your report generally from the 
source, and that is the only benefit that we did get from it—the 
information that it contained as to who was receiving these 
sums. It was found to be far better to get your information | 
c ß 
whether or not that money should pay taxes, and make a 
port accordingly, 

If you got the information, the office could 
and ascertain whether or not the party 
made a fair one and whether or not this 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I should like 


Mr. GRONNA. And it has worked admirably. I do not 
know of a better system that could be applied than to compel 
the bank to withheld all the tax before the dividend is dis- 
tributed to the stockholder. Now, why would not that rule 
apply with equal advantage in other matters? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ebenes g I have stated why it 


would not apply at the bank, even. 
Mr. GRONNA. ‘But I will any to the Senator 4 dees apply 
at the bank. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not. Here is an individual who | 
receives $100 from a bank as a dividend upon stock. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That Income was not taxable at 5 8 

Mr. GRONNA, If it is not taxable, it can not be withheld 
ut all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The great majority of the people of the 
United States do not pay an income tax at all, and the bank 
could not tell whether the party the tax upon whose income it 
withheld was in fact subject to a tax. 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, well, this does not apply to anything 
except where the income is taxable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How does the banker know whether it is 
going to be taxable in the hands of the person who receives it? 
He has to hold it out anyway, whether it is taxable or not, and 
then allowance has to be made, and that has to be deducted. 


mendation of the 

Mr. GRONNA. My colleague has asked me how it will be 
done, I will say for his information that I have made out a 
few statements. myself withholding the tax on dividends to 


people who hold stuck. Of course, it has been in a small way, 
but I think every banker is familiar with the law. I think 
every banker knows what the rate of taxation is; and it is an 
easy matter to figure out the amount that ought to be charged 


against that stock dividend, and it is ef- out. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Oh, the trouble does not lie with 
The bank can do it very easily. The trouble is with 
vidual who makes out his return. He has got 
he received a certain amount from a bank, and 


to deduct that sum from his income in making out his return. 


Now we add to that complexity by providing other conditions, 
conditions relating to the amount that will be allowed to be 
retained in the way of surplus without the payment of any tax, 
und we fix different rates of tax according to the amount of 


ry Department recommended the re- 

peal of that provisi on of the law, and the committee saw good 
reasons to change it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 


income which he has distributed. How did the Senator from 
North Dakota know that the person receiving that income 
would pay any tax at all upon it? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think the Senator misunder- 
stands me. It was not necessary for me to know that at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You are taking it out of his in- 
come, 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from Michigan should hap- 
pen to have stock in one of my little banks, and the law pro- 
vides that the dividend is subject to a tax of, say, 2 per cent, 
or 5 per cent, or whatever it may be, I would simply withhold 
the 5 per cent and pay that to the Government. Now, when 
the Senator from Michigan makes out his return to the tax col- 
lector or to the Government he of course will have te take 
inte consideration the amount of the steck dividend; but he 
has a right to deduct whatever has been retained by the bank 
in that way. 

„ of Michigan. Suppose he does not pay anything 
a 

Mr. GRONNA. Then there is no return made, I will say to 
the Senator. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No return from the source? 
Mr. GRONNA. There is a return made at the source by the 


bank. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Tes. 

Mr. GRONNA. But in case the entire dividend is paid to the 
stockholder and the tax is not paid at the source, how does the 
Senator from Michigan know that it ever will be paid? The 
fact is that it never will be paid. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The point I am trying to get at 
is this: From the statement of the Senator's colleague, many 
people recetving small dividends, and not liable under any pro- 
vision of the law to pay an income tax, might possibly have 
their incomes diminished at the source, which would not know 
| whether or not the person from whom the amount of the tax 
was deducted was to be liable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let the Senator take this 
filustratien: ‘Suppose a person receives a yearly income of less 
than $1,000. That person is not compelled to make a return at 
all under the law. There is nothing to compel him to make a 


return. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Now, we will say that $100 or $500 of 
that income came from one of my colleague’s banks. The tax 
| has been paid, but he was not liable for that tax. Nevertheless 
the tax has been paid and he has got to get it back from the 
‘Government. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How is he going to get it back? 
Mr. McCUMBER. Why. he has got to make his application 
and get it back from the Government. It has been paid on an 
income on which he was not liable to a tax at all. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Da; 
kota (Mr. McCunmer] had the floor. The Senator from Michi- 

gan succeeded to it. To whom does the Senator from Michigan 
8 3 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the junior Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not wish to be put in a false light. I 
want to say to my colleague that there has been a great deal of 
money collected in the way I suggested, and I do not think he 
will find one single instance where an application has been made 
for the return of the money. But why. should not any man who 
has stock in a bank or who has stock in any corporation, be 
compelled to pay a tax on whatever stock he may have? As 

my colleague has suggested, if the dividend were paid to the 
. the Government would not collect anything at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say why. Because the Government 
has seen fit to exempt from the income tax every person who 
does not under the present law earn more than $3,000 or $4,000 
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if married, and under the proposed law unless he earns more 
than $1,000 or $2,000, as the case may be. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me, before he begins his speech, I think we are 
rather wasting our time, because this argument will have to be 
duplicated when we reach that question. We really have not 
reached the question of substituting information for witkhold- 


ing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We are right up to that subject 
now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I think not, except as it applies to the 
$3,000. This provision that the committee has figured out, and 
which is the amendment we are now considering, is only put in 
by the House for the purpose of taking care of the change 
which they have made in the exemption from $3,000 and $4,000 
to $1,000 and 52,000. That is the only effect of that provision, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that that is not 
the effect of the amendment we are considering. We are con- 
sidering the amendment at the bottom of page 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the one I am talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That, Mr. President, has a connection with the 
amendment that we agreed to on line 1, page 2, where we 
changed the collection of the normal tax from all individuals 
to only individuals who are citizens of the United States, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that, of course, is involved in the question 
of the collection at the source. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, incidentally, the question of the non- 
resident alien is involved, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is exactly what I say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is involved; but that is not the merits 
of the question. I do not suppose anybody would object to 
withholding—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
suggestion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest that this amendment be passed over, 
with the understanding that it shall be taken up in connection 
with the other amendment to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think that is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS, Then we can dispose of them both together. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Perhaps that would save time, and that is what we want 
now. When we reach the title “Income tax amendments,” 
then the whole question will arise; and whatever we do in rela- 
tion to those amendments, then we can come back and pass 
upon this. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Utah a question about this amendment at 
the top of page 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is included in the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is included? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. There will be a reconsideration of those 
amendments if we change the other part of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. All I want to ask the Senator is 
this, and probably he can answer it right now: As I under- 
stand, that relieves nonresident aliens who have business in 
this country from paying this increased 2 per cent tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President; it does not relieve them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to know what it 
does do, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants me to go into the dis- 
cussion, it all has reférence to sections in the title, beginning 
on page 99, Title XII, “ Income-tax amendments”; and to an- 
swer the Senator’s question fully I would have to go into the 
whole question. 8 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be perfectly willing, then, 
to let it go over in connection with these other matters; and I 
will ask the question, probably, at that time. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the best thing to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the pend- 
ing amendment will be passed over until later, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 5, line 6, after 
the words “imposed by,” to insert “subdivision (a) of”; in 
line 8, after the word “sixteen,” to insert “as amended”; in 
line 9, after the words “ tax of,” to strike out “two” and insert 
„four“; in line 13, after the word “ that,” to insert subdivi- 
sion of that“; in line 15, after the word “section,” to insert 
for the fiscal year ending during the calendar year 1917”; in 


line 17, after the word “that,” to strike out “portion” and 
insert proportion“; and in line 18, after the word “ income,” 
to strike out “for the fiscal year ending during the calendar 
year 1917” and insert “for such fiscal year,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


ed, assessed, 
the income received 


ts own fiscal year, the tax 

the calendar 
y on that pro- 
the period between 


anuary 1, 1917, and the end of such fiscal year bears to the whole of 


such fiscal year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 25, after the words 
“imposed by,” to insert “subdivision (a) of”; and on page 6. 
line 2, after the words “hundred and,” to strike out “ sixteen ” 
and insert “ sixteen, as amended,” so as to make the clause read: 

The tax imposed by this section shall be 8 levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid upon the same incomes and in the same manner as 
the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of section 10 of such act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 2, to strike out 
sections 5, 6, and 7, in the following words: 

Szc. 5. That every individual, corporation, joint Stock company or 
association, or insurance company, that is lable to pay or that has paid 
the taxes O O, Title I of such act of September 8, 1916, upon the 
net income received in the calendar year 1916, shall pay, in addition 
tagach taxes, a tax equivalent to ppe cent of such taxes, to be 

and collected under the provisions of existing law, and paid 
on or before September 15, 1917, except that in the case of a corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, which 
has fixed its own year, such tax shall be paid within 165 days after 
the close of the fiscal zor ending during the calendar year 1917. : 

Sec. 6. That on and after 1 1918, individuals, partnerships, 
withholding agents, corporations, jo! 
and nce companies liable tor the payment of income, munitions, 
or excess-profits taxes, under existing law or under this act, shall pay, 
without levy, assessment, or notice, simultaneously with the submis- 
sion of their return of tax, the amount of tax 12 the N of Which 
they are shown ef such return to be Hable. If any tax is not paid at 
the time when it is due under the provisions of this section, there shali 
be added (except in the case of an error made in good faith in comput- 
ing the amount of the tax) the sum of 5 per cent to the amount of tax 
unpaid and interest at the rate of 1 per cent per month upon the 
amount of such unpaid tax from the time it becomes due. This section 
shall not apply in the case of any income tax (payable otherwise than 
by a withholding agent) impo upon an individual upon whose net 
income no tax is imposed under subdivision (oy of section 1 of such 
act of September 8, 1916, or under section 2 of this act. 

Suc, 7. That collectors of internal revenue are authorized to receive 
uncertified checks in payment of income, munitions, and excess-profits 
taxes, during such time and under such regulations as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe; but if a check so received Is not paia by the bank on 
which it is drawn the pin by whom such check has been tendered 
shall remain lable for the 8 of the tax and for all legal penalties 
and additions the same as if such check had not been tendered. j 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether these sections are covered by other provisions in the 
bill, or why they are stricken out. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will state the reason to the Senator. These 
sections stricken out are the provisions of the House bill which 
relate to what is ordinarily known as the retroactive income 
tax—that is, the imposition of a tax upon incomes of 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They ought to go out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in addition to what the Senator 
has stated, I will say that section 5 is the retroactive section; 
section 6 is amended and will be found in section 1009, on page 
92 of the bill, in lieu of this section. Under that amendment we 
cover all internal- revenue taxes 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we are on section 5 
The first thing stricken out is section 5. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I understood the Secretary to state that the 
amendment proposed to strike out all beginning on line 3 of 
page 6 down to and including line 22 of page 7. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the statement of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the Secretary. 

Mr, SIMMONS. If that is the case, then, in addition to the 
retroactive taxes on incomes of 1916, it includes the special 
flat tax of 123 per cent that we imposed under the act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, upon the total net income of corporations or 
individuals producing and manufacturing munitions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 23, to change the 
number of the section from “8” to “}"'; in the same line, after 
the words “extend to,” to insert “ Porto Rico or“; in line 24, after 
the words and the,” to insert Porto Rican or”; on page 8. 


t-stock companies or associations, 


now. 


1917. 
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line 2, after the words “ force in,” to insert “ Porto Rico or”; 
and in the same line, after the words “ Philippine Islands,” to 
insert“ respectively.” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 5. That the provisions of this title shall not extend to Porto 
Rico or the Philippine Islands, and the Porto Rican or 
lature shall have power by due enactment to amend, alter, modify, or 
repeal the income-tax laws in force in Porto Rico or the Philippine 
Islands, respectively. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, before the wo 
Profits.“ in the headline, to strike out Excess,” so as to make 
the head read: 

Title IL—War-profits tax. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Title II.— 
War-profits tax,” on page 8, after line 4, to strike out: 


Sec. 200. That in addition to the tax imposed Title II of the 
act entitled “An act to provide increased revenue defray the ex- 
penses of the increased appropriations for the Army and Navy and the 


extensions of fortifications, and for other purposes,” ap March 3, 
1917, there sball be levied, assessed, collected, and a like excess- 
pronis tax of 8 per cent upon the income received in the calendar year 

917 and every calendar year thereafter by every corporation, joint- 
stock 8 or association, insurance 8 and partnership. 
Such tax be computed, levied, assessed, col lected, and paid, for the 
Same years, upon the same incomes, upon the same and in the 
same manner as the tax imposed by Title II of such act of March 3, 
1917, as amended by this act. Income derived from dividends upon 
stock of other corporations or partnerships which are subject to the tax 
imposed by this title and Title II of such act of March 3, 1917, shall be 
exempt from the tax imposed by this title and the tax imposed by 
Title II of such act of March 8, 1917. 

Sec. 201. That sections 200, 202, and 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to previde increased revenue to defray the expenses of the increased 
appropriations for the Army and Navy and extensions of fortifications, 
and for other purposes,“ approved March 3, 1917, are hereby amended 
to read as follows: ` 

“Sec. 200. That when used in this title 

“The term *corporation’ includes joint-stock companies or associa- 
tions, and insurance companies ; 

“The term ‘United States means only the States, the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia; and 

“The term taxable rear means the 12 months ending December 31, 
excepting in the case of a corporation or partnership allowed to fix 
its own fiscal year, in which case it means such fiscal year. The first 

year shall be the year ending December 31, 1917, except that in 
the case of a corporation or partnership which has fixed its own fiscal 
year it shall be the fiscal year ending during the calendar year 1917.“ 

“ Sac. 202. That for see of this title, actual capital invested 
means (1) actual cash paid in, (2) the actual cash value of property 
paid in other than cash, for stock or shares in such corporation or part- 
nership, at the time of such payment, and (3) paid in or earned bag be 
and undivided profits used or employed In the business: Provided, t 
the good will, including trade-marks and trade brands, or the franchise 
of a corporation or partnership, is not to be Included in the actual 
capital invested, unless the corporation or partn t 
therefor specifically as such in cash or tangible p. „the value of 
such good will, trade-marks, trade brands, or franchise, not to exceed 
the actual cash or actual value of the tangible property paid therefor 
at the time of such payment.” 

“ Sec. 204. That eee spe! te from tax under the 118 
of section 11 of Title I of such act of September 8, 1916, and partner- 
ships carrying on or doing the same business shall be exempt from 
the provisions of this title. In the case of professional partnerships 
having no substantial capital, the income derived from 5 
Services ot the partners shall be exempt from the provisions of this 
title. Income derived from dividends upon stock of other rations 
or partnerships which are subject to the tax imposed by this title shall 
be exempt from the provisions of this title.” 


And to insert sections 200 to 210, inclusive, the first of which 
was read, as follows: 


Sge. 200. That when used in this title— 

The term “ corporation ™ includes joint-stock companies or associa- 
tions and insurance companies ; 

The term domestic“ means created under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State, Territory, or District thereof, and the 
“foreign means created under the laws of any other possession of 
the United States or of any foreign country or government; 

The term “ United States“ means only the States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Columbia; 

The term “taxable year means the 12 months en December 31 
excepting In the case of a corporation or partnership which has fixed 
its own fiscal year, in which case it means such fisca . The first 
taxable year shall be the year ending December 31, 1917, except that 
in the case of a corporation or partnership which bas fixed its own 
tiscal year it shall be the fiscal year ending during the calendar year 
1917. If a corporation or Yh pha prior to March 1, 1918, makes 
a return covering its own fiscal year, and includes therein the Income 
received during that part of the fiscal year alte siete the calendar 
year 1916, the tax for such taxable year shall be t proportion of the 
tax computed upon the excess peran Auring such full fiscal year which 
the time from January 1, 1917, to the end of such fiscal year bears 
to the full fiseal year: and 

The term prewar period” means the calendar years 1911, 1912, and 
1913, or, If a corporation or partnership was not in existence or an 
individual was not engaged in a trade or business during the whole of 
such period then as many of such years during the whole of which 
the corperation or partnership was in existence or the individual was 
engaged in the trade or business, k 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, at this point perhaps it 
would be well enough to have an understanding with the chair- 


man upon the parliamentary status of the amendment which I 
have offered to the excess-profits provision of the bill. I do not 
presume that the chairman of the committee contemplates the 


consideration of that section at this time. I should like to have 


an agreement with him or an understanding as to when this 
provision of the bill is to be considered and when and what time 
my amendment will be in order as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that we shall take up 
now the substantive provision. What has been read by the 
Secretary to this time are mere matters of definition. We have 
now reached the substantive provision of the House excess- 
profits scheme. I understand the Senator from Alabama has 
peperen something in the nature of a substitute for that 

eme. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; for the Senate committee provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would assume that the substitute could 
now be offered and considered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I should like to ask the chairman of the 
a ttee if he has completed the income-tax provisions of the 

Mr. SIMMONS. In reply to the Senator I will say that so 

far as I know all pending amendments to that title have been 
acted upon. Just a moment ago we passed over an amendment 
because it was naturally connected with an amendment later in 
the bill. With that exception, as far as I now recall, all the 
amendments have been acted upon. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hortus] did offer an amendment, but I think 
he withdrew it to have a reprint, and it is not now, I under- 
stand, pending. 
, Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, if I may be allowed to state 
my understanding, when any section of a bill has been per- 
fected and amendments to it adopted, then it is not open to 
anyone in Committee of the Whole to offer an amendment to 
the text afterwards. So far as the amendments that have now 
been adopted to section 2 it will not be open to anyone after- 
wards to amend those parts of the bill itself, but it will be open 
to anyone at any time to offer to strike out an entire section 
and substitute a new section with different provisions. 

Now, take the case in hand. I understand the committee 
offers an entire new section as an amendment. When that sec- 
tion is once adopted by the Senate, the Senate will have acted on 
that section in its entirety and afterwards it will not be open 
to amendment under the rule. 

Of course, by unanimous consent, we can do anything; but, 
under the rule, unless the Senator offers his amendment now—if 
he waits until the entire section which is a new section is 
adopted—he will not be allowed later in Committee of the Whole 
to amend it, and he will have to wait until the bill gets into 
the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What I am trying is to ascertain defi- 
nitely, in order that there may be no misunderstanding about it, 
what time under the rule I must offer my amendment. I am 
exceedingly anxious, and I think it is only fair, that the com- 
mittee should complete its income-tax provisions, because the 
two are closely related and one may affect the other. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Alabama will 
yield to me, as I understand it the committee is now offering 
section 201, about to be read. As soon as it is read, before action 
is had upon it, the Senator from Alabama ought to offer his 
substitute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I stated a little while ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we should adopt section 201, then, 
of course, it would preclude the substitute. Before we reach 
that stage I wish to present some criticisms upon section 201 
myself, as I could not vote for it in its present shape and so 
stated when the committee had the subject up for consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one moment further. Whether 
the Senator desires to wait until section 201 is read before he 
presents his substitute I do not know. He can informally pre- 
sent it now and formally present it as soon as the section is 
read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
matter is perfectly plain. The only difficulty arises from the 
number of things included in the proposed amendment of the 
committee. The Secretary has undertaken to report the amend- 
ment of the committee as an amendment substituting the entire 
title which contains several sections. The Chair will state that 
it is perfectly proper for the Senator from Alabama to offer his 
amendment as soon as the amendment of the committee to which 


he proposes his amendment, which is the form in which he 
offered it, is read. 
Mr, B. I quite understand that, but my conten- 


tion and insistence is that the committee cught to perfect and 


complete the income-tax provisions of the bill before this propo- 
sition ts taken up, because they are, as I have said, related 
propositions, and whatever conclusion the Senate comes to with 


reference to the income-tax provision of the bill may affect in 
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some degree my amendment. I hope the Senator from North 
Carolina will proceed with the income-tax provision of the bill 
nnd complete it so that we may understand exactly what it is to 
be. As I said, I think the chairman of the committee will con- 
cede that the two are related, and when the Committee of the 
Whole has finally decided upon the provisions of the income tax 
provided for in the Senate committee amendment, I think the 
chairman can see that they are so related that one might affect 
the other. It seems to me perfectly fair that the Senate should 
first perfect the income-tax provisions. Will not the Senator 
from North Carolina agree to that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have every disposition to accommodate 
the Senator from Alabama and especially also his colleague 
[Mr. Unperwoop] who is absent, and who I know desires to 
speak upon this title of the bill. The difficulty is that I do 
not know of anything in connection with the income tax except 
the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire which 
has not been disposed of. I believe there are some little read- 
justments to the so-called Gerry amendment brought about 
because of the fact that after this amendment was adopted the 
Senate adopted the Lenroot amendment. That is a mere mat- 
ter of a few minutes I think to conform the rates. I wish to 
ask the Senator from New Hampshire if his amendment is in 
shape to be offered now. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, my amendment is in shape so 
that I can go on with it. I have corrected two or three copies. 
But that is not the difficulty. This morning at the opening of 
the session there was an understanding—— 

Mr. NEW. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me for a moment? I wish to have clear in my own mind the 
parliamentary status at present, if the Senator will indulge 
me for just a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Indiana if 
S have the power to do so or to the Senator from New Hamp- 

ire. 

Mr. NEW. I thank you. Do I understand that section 200 
has been adopted? n 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think as 
yet anything has been adopted, as the title is treated as a 
single amendment in the way the Secretary read it. 

Mr. NEW. Then, to set myself clear, I want to put my 
position before the Chair and the Senate. I offered an amend- 
ment several days ago which was printed and laid upon the 
desks of Senators. It is, I think, in order at this time. If it 
is in order, I merely wish to reserve the right to present it 
after the matter now before the Senate has been considered. 
Before section 200 has been finally passed I wish an opportunity 
to have it considered, that is all. 

Mr. HOLLIS. At the outset of the session this morning 
there was a colloquy between the Presiding Officer and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] in which it was 
stated by the Presiding Officer that the further amendments of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to the income-tax section would 
not be in order until all the committee amendments had been 
adopted. I think that is right, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. Therefore the Senator from Wisconsin has gone 
to prepare computations for two other amendments that he 
intends to offer. It is my present intention not to offer any 
amendment until after the Senator from Wisconsin has offered 
his two amendments. If they are adopted, I shall not offer 


mine, Therefore I do not think it would be fair to the Senator 


from Wisconsin at this time, he having withdrawn for the 
purpose of making the computation, for me to offer my amend- 
ment now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
North Carolina, for I know he wants to accommodate everybody 
as far as he can without doing injustice to his bill, if we can not 
proceed now with the income-tax provision to completion if 
there are any other provisions in the bill that are yet in dispute 
and are likely to create some discussion. Under the circum- 
stances, in the absence of my colleague, who has gone away to 
bid his boy goodbye, who is leaving for France, and who is 
anxious to be here when this matter is considered, I ask the 
chairman if he can not, without doing injustice to anybody or 
himself, proceed with the income-tax provision of the bill 
whether there are not other disputed items in the bill which we 
might take up and dispose of? À 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator, if I ean find that 
- we would be in a better position as to the questions that have 
been left over than we are with respect to this one, I would be 
glad to take them up. I will inquire whether there is any ob- 
jection on the part of Senators to taking up the section that re- 


lates to postal rates? I do not wish to press the Senator from - 
Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sure the Senator does not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] in the Senate at the present time, and he is very 
much interested in that question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He is here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not like to have anything done in his 
absence. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ican not agree to take that matter up now, 
There are certain papers from the department not ready. We 
might take up the drawback on sugar. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKerrar], who is vitally interested in this postal 
matter, is not present. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have some amendments relating to the sec- 
ond-class mail question that I think should be considered, per- 
haps after the matter to which the Senator from Georgia refers, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think we had better let them come up in 
regular order. 

Mr. WEEKS. Personally I would be very glad to have the 
subject come up and be disposed of either to-day or to-morrow 
or very early next week. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I would be glad to take up the postal mat- 
ter on Monday, or any time thereafter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are only two other things left. There 
are quite a number of income-tax amendments at the end of the 
bill. They are amendments to the present income-tax law. We 
might take up those, and then with the matter relating to postal 
rates and the drawback upon sugar, I think there is nothing left 
over except the income-tax provision and the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Alabama will yield, 
let me ask the Senator from North Carolina if we can not dis- 
pose of the matter of the consumption tax, which includes the 
oT, on sugar and all questions relating to sugar, coffee, 
and tea. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would be very much better to let 
that go over until after we have finished the income and excess- 
profits tax. ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can see the reason for that contention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely want to inquire of the 
chairman if there is any reason why we could not take up the 
amendment relating to taxes at the source? The indication is 
that there will be considerable discussion on that amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is one amendment in the income-tax 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know it is a particular feature 
of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to taking it up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely made the suggestion in 
the interest of time, that is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That will come up in order in connection 
with the income-tax amendment. The Senate does not seem 
to be ready to proceed to the consideration of that particular 
amendment, and as I think it probably will take some little 
time, I see no reason why we should not adopt that course. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit an amendment to the pending bill, and to have it printed 
and lie on the table. ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk two pro- 
posed amendments to the bill, which I ask may be printed and 
lie on the table, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, my amendment, referred to a 
moment ago, is really to section 200 of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator’s amendment is an 
original amendment; it is not an amendment to a committee 
amendment. We are now considering only committee amend- 
ments and amendments which are proposed to committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. NEW. That is just what I wanted to be set clear on, 
Mr. President; as to whether my amendment was in order at 
this time or whether it should properly go over until a later 
period in the discussion of the bill. I do not want to lose my 


right to have the amendment considered. If the amendment is 
not now in order, of course I do not want to take up the time 


of the Senate with it, but I do not want my amendment to lose 
its right through any misunderstanding. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Senators’ amendment is not going to lose 
its right. As I understand, it is an amendment to the original 
text of the bill. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from North 
Carolina will pardon the Chair, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana is an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment and is to section 200. If the Senator from North Carolina 
desires to proceed with the section now, it is undoubtedly in 
order for the Senator from Indiana to offer his amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Indiana if his amendment is an amendment to the excess- 
profits tax section of the bill? 

Mr. NEW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I was trying 
to accommodate the Senator from Alabama by letting that 
matter go over to-day und to take up something else. 


Mr. NEW. My amendment is an amendment fixing the pre- 
war period. ~ 
Mr. SIMMONS. The whole of that title will go over under 


the ruling of the Chair, if I can find some other portion of the 
bill for the Senate to consider. The Senator from Indiana is 
not going to lose his opportunity. ` 

Mr. NEW. I did not so understand the ruling of the Chair. 
I merely want to have a correct and clear understanding as 
to the parliamentary status. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Indiana that his amendment will be in order when- 
ever this title is under consideration; but as the Chair under- 
stands, the Senator from North Carolina now desires to pass 
over this title. 

Mr. NEW. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would now be in order if this title were 
taken up. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, of course it is impossible for 
us who are over on this side of the Chamber to hear what is 
going on on the other side when Senators do not speak above a 
low tone. When was section 200 passed over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
by consent of the Senator in charge of the bill and on the request 
of other Senators he has agreed to pass over the whole title 
temporarily. The discussion has been going on as to purely 
hypothetical questions, and the Chair was not called upon to 
make any ruling whatever. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill is trying to ascertain what par- 
ticular section he can take up at this time, I would ask if it 
would be perfectly agreeable to take up and to proceed with 
the amendments relating to deductions? For instance, on page 
101, in lines 12 and 13, I move to strike out the portion of the 
bill in parentheses. I can see no reason why this subject can 
not be considered as an entirely separate matter; it relates 


wholly to deductions. I should like to have it taken up, and 1 Gerry 
i 


would just as lief have it taken up now as at any other time, 
the Senatér from North Carolina is delayed in taking up any of 
the previous sections. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think probably the best thing for us to do 
is to begin with the income amendments on page 99 and dis- 
pose of them as we come to them or of as many of them as we 
can dispose of as we come to them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say I think we had better probably com- 
mence on page 99 with the income-tax amendments and dis- 
pose of that title of the bill in its order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we could take that up at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. I ask the Secretary to resume the reading 
where he left off when the bill was last under consideration. I 
think the Senate adopted some of the amendments as wè reached 
them in the title; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment suggested. 

The SecreTaRY. Under Title XII of the income-tax amend- 
ments, section 1200 has already been agreed to. At the top of 

page 101 the committee proposes to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Src. 1201. (1) That paragraphs 2 and 3 of subdivision (a) of section 
oat sacs act of September 1916, are hereby amended to read as 

0 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, at what point is the Secretary |7 
reading? 

The ‘PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary is now reading 
on page 101 and has reached line 7. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether the adoption of these provisions on page 101 
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would affect Title I, which contains the schedule of war income 
taxes, or whether they are merely administrative? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Some of these provisions are administrative 
and some of them are not exactly administrative. Most of them, 
however, merely amend existing law. 

-The Senator from New Hampshire knows that we retain the 
income-tax law; that we do not repeal it in this bill; but that a 
number of amendments are made in this title to that Jaw. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then the adoption of these sections would not 
in any way preclude the change of the schedules in the war 
income-tax provision? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
with the reading of the amendment. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the amendment, and 
read as follows: 


Second. All interest paid within the year on his indebtedness except 
on indebtedness incurred for the purchase of obligations or securities 
nk interest upon which is exempt from taxation as income under this 


ti 
Third. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of tho 
United States pg income and war-profits taxes) or of its Territo- 
ries, or p ms, or any foreign country, or by the authority of an 
State, county, — district, or municipality, or other taxing subdive- 
sion of any tate, not including those assessed against local benets. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this point I desire to 
present an amendment which I suggested in the committee that 
I would present. That amendment is, on page 101, to strike out, 
on lines 12 and 13, the words “(except income and war profits 
taxes).” 
Mr. President, the portion within the parentheses, on page 
101, is a departure from all previous legislation on the taxation 
of incomes. It is such a grave departure that I feel that it 
ought not to be presented until we have a quorum of the Senate 
present. It is so important to every taxpayer in the United 
States that I do not desire to present it unless we have as many 
Senators in the Chamber, if possible, as there are in the city 
at the present time. Therefore, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senntors an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will proceed 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Hale McCumber Sherman 
Bankhead Hardlug McKellar Shields 
Beckham Hardwick McNary Simmons 
Brady Hitchcock Martin Smith, Ga 
Brahdegee ollis Myers Smith, Md 
Broussard Husting Nelson Smoot 
Calder James New Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Page Swanson 

‘olt Kellogg Penrose Thompson 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan Townsend 
‘urtis Kenyon 8 3 
Dillingham Kin omerene ardaman 

ance Kirby eget Watson 
Frelinghuysen ox ulsbury eeks 

z Lewis Shafroth Wolcott 

Gronna Lodge Sheppard 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire tọ announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Sxrra of Michigan] on official business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
OveRMAN] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr.-McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the serious con- 
sideration of the Senate upon a very serious change that has 
been proposed in the tax law by the committee; a change that 
was first voted in and then yoted out and then voted in again, 
as I remember. I do not recall by what majority it was finally 
inserted in the bill. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senators to the law of 1916, 
the law that relates to deductions in determining the net income 
upon which every citizen making a sufficient net income is re- 
quired to pay a tax to the Government. Among the deductions 
which are to be allowed are, of course, all of the ordinary ex- 
penses connected with the conduct of business. That includes 
the amount of interest paid within the year upon such * 
ness as may be owed connected with the business. 

The next proposition in the old law reads: 


Third. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
United States, or its Territories; or possessions, or a ny foreign country, 
or under the — of any tate, county, school district, or munici- 
ality, or other taxing subdivision "of any State, not including those 

assessed against local benefits. 

Now, it is clear that the purpose of the law was that the tax 
should be paid upon net income. Every dollar that was paid out 
in a given year for taxes, the same as every dollar that was paid 
out that year for labor or for clerk hire or for interest or for 
any other purpose pertinent to the business, was deducted from 
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the gross income. Necessarily that which a man must pay in 
cash during any year must be deducted from that which he re- 
celves in any year in order to determine what he has made that 
year. Now, we have proceeded upon that theory in the law of 1913 
and the law of 1916. For some unaccountable reason, which no 
Senator has yet been able to explain, and which no Senator can 
possibly explain, either to his own satisfaction or to the satis- 
faction of anyone else, the committee has made a difference be- 
tween taxes paid to the Government and taxes paid to a State 
or municipality. So that in the law which we now present, and 
for which we ask your consideration, it reads: 

Third. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
United States (except income and war-profits taxes). 

In other respects it is exactly the same as in the law of 1913 
and the law of 1916; but hereafter you shall not deduct from 
your expenses anything that you pay to the Goyernment for 
taxes during any year. 

Mr. President, the previous law allowed the taxpayer to de- 
duct, as part of his expenses for any year, all taxes paid during 
that year, whether they were levied by the United States or by 
any State or municipality or even by a foreign government. 
That was reasonable, That was just. In fact, you could not tell 
what your net income was unless you first deducted everything 
that you had to pay, including taxes. There is no more reason 
for excepting from the deduction taxes paid to the United States 
than there would be for excepting any other taxes, They are 
part of the expenses paid by the taxpayer, no matter to whom 
paid. $ 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Is it the understanding of ‘the Senator that 
under the law as it now exists the taxpayer may, in order to 
ascertain his net income, deduct the sum that he will pay 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. HQLLIS (continuing). Or the sum that he has paid by 
way of income tax during the year past? y 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Is that so under the present law? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Oh, certainly; that is the law. I read the 
law to the Senator. It includes all taxes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Has that been the practice, as the Senator 
understands? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has been the practice; yes. The provi- 
sion of the law of 1916 reads: : 

Fourth. Taxes paid within the-year imposed by the authority of the 
United States— 

Let me have the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
please. He asked me a question, and I want him to listen to 
the answer. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator answered it to my entire satisfac- 
tion. Some people have been thrifty enough to do that, the 
Senator states. I did not know that anyone ever did it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to verify it by the clear declaration 
of the law. These are the deductions which the law authorizes: 

Fourth. Taxes paid within the year imposed by authority of the 
United States, or of its Territories or possessions, or any foreign country, 
or the authority of any State or municipality. 

And why should it not be so? They are part of your expenses. 
If you happen to make, exclusive of taxes, $500 a year and your 
taxes for that year are $500, you have not made anything. You 
have no net income upon which you can be called upon justly 
to pay a tax. 

‘Now, let me make this clear. This is, for the first time, a tax 
upon a tax. In other words, you are compelled to pay a tax 
upon your expenses, not upon your net income, 

Let me elucidate that. Suppose that in the year 1916 a tax- 
payer has a good business, so profitable that when he makes out 
his return for the 1916 business—and the return, of course, is 
made out between January 1 and March 1, I think, in 1917—he 
finds that he has made a sufficient sum net so that he owes the 
Government $5,000, and in the month of May—before May 25, 
I think—he pays. that $5,000 to the Government. That $5,000, 
of course, was paid in 1917. It was part of his expenses of 1917. 

Now, suppose that in the year 1917, for any reason, his busi- 
ness has fallen short; and there will be many cases of this 
kind. I might eite some of the commission men in our grain 
terminals who made good money last year, and may not make 
any this year if the exchanges are closed. Suppose that when 
he makes out his return for his 1917 business—and he has to 
make that out after January 1, 1918—he finds that he has 
nothing left as a profit from his business; that he has broken 
even, or that he runs a little behind. He makes no return on 
that, does he? He has not made any net profit, and therefore 
he makes no return; or, if he makes a return, he makes a re- 


turn that his expenses have equaled his gross income. Then 
the Government comes and says to him: “ Yes, that is true; 
you have not made a cent this year; you have simply broken 
even; but you would have made $5,000 had you not paid $5,000 
in taxes, and therefore we must tax you upon that $5,000 which 
you paid.” But he remonstrates: “I have not got that $5,000. 
I paid it to you. I paid it as a part of my expenses.” But the 
Government says: That does not make any difference. You 
earned it, and though you paid it to us, and though you did 
not make a cent, you would have made that much if we had not 
taxed you, and therefore we insist that you pay us a tax upon 
the 85,000.“ Zut the man says: “I have not got the money 
to pay you with.” “ Well, then, sell your property; sell your 
home; sell anything; you have to pay that, whether you have 
mede a penny or not.” 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that no more ridiculous propo- 
sition could be suggested. 

But those who support this proposition say that the taxes 
paid this year are taxes levied on last year’s earnings, and there- 
fore ought not to be deducted from this year’s profits. That 
was the only reason that was given. That assertion falis the 
moment you apply to it the test of reason. 

First—and I want the attention of Senators to this—you 
could not pay that tax in the year 1916. It was not due in 
1916. You did not even know what it would be in 1916. It was 
no part of your 1916 expenses. Therefore you could not have 
deducted it from your 1916 expenses, because it was not due 
and payable, and the law provides that the deduction shall be 
the amount of taxes that are paid out during that year. It 
does not make any difference on what it is based, on what the 
levy may be. The Government might impose a tax, if it saw 
fit, upon an income you received in the year 1900. The Govern- 
ment might say that you earned a net profit in 1900, 17 years 
ago, and that they will tax you this year for it. The House tried 
to do something akin to that in providing for an additional tax 
on the income of 1916. Those who object to my amendment 
would say: Well, I will pay that this year. It is, however, 
no part of my expenses this year, because it was levied on what 
I earned 17 years ago, and hence should not be deducted from 
this year’s earnings.” 

Mr. President, there is nothing in that reasoning. This tax 
is not a part of the 1916 expenses. It is a part of the 1917 
expenses. You are not allowed to deduct, during one calendar 
year, what you may think you will have to pay the next calen- 
dar year. You must deduct from your income of 1917 only what 
you have actually paid out in 1917. 

Second, you can not tell in 1916, I repeat, what you will pay 
in 1917, and even if you could you would not be allowed to 
deduct it, as you can not make up your return until after 
January 31, 1917. > s 

As a matter of fact, in nearly all of the States, if not all of 
them, the taxes levied upon the assessments, say, of 1916, do 
not become due until December or January following, and are 
not delinguent until the March following. Therefore for all 
practical purposes our taxes become due on March 1; 1917, but 
they are based on the property that we owned on the Ist day 
of April, 1916. Now, it never has occurred to anybody in the 
world that we should not consider them as expenses for this year, 
because they were levied upon an assessment in the previous 
year. That is the method of collecting taxes generally. The 
assessment is made one year. The tax is paid the next year. 
In the case of the Government taxes the assessment is made 
in 1915 for a tax which you pay in 1916, and in 1916 for a tax 
you will pay in 1917. 

Mr. President, I think this was very well set out in an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post some few days ago—July 12, I 
think. This editorial I want to read, because it is succinct and 
to the point, It is headed: 


Common sense even in taxation—To make a man 
taxes is not logical. 


That is the heading. It proceeds: 


Yesterday in Washington one of the country’s ablest business mon 
discussed with Senators and with this writer an extraordinary feature 
of the new taxation bill— s 


And it is extraordinary shy, 
Under that bill the Government takes a certain lump sum out of the 
money earned by an individual or a corporation. It is called “ excess- 
profits tax.” 

After you have built up your enterprise so that it pa 
2 of 2 the Government comes in and says,“ 
or the present. I'll take what comes in now for a while.” 

And the Government takes a | sum out ef what you make. 
that, if you make any more, you get it— 

He might just as well have applied that to the normal tax 
and to the tax of the regular income, irrespective of the excess 
tax, because it applies to all— 


pay tax on his 


s a certain 
hat will do 


After 
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‘Intelligent business men do not object to this part of the new law. 
They recognize that somebody must pay the Nation’s bills. Those that 
are cay oie: 4 the biggest profit can reasonably be expected to pay a fair 
share to the Nation out of their profits, provided energy and enterprise 
be not unfairly discouraged, 

But very unreasonable and difficult to understand is one particular 
feature of the bill, What you pay to the Government in tax you actu- 
ally are not permitted to deduct from your net earnings; in other 
words, after the Government has taken a lump sum out of your profits 
you must still pay income tax to the Government on the money that 
the Government has taken from you. 

The Government says, “ Give me that $10 that you just earned.” You 
pay the $10 as ordered. Then if the income tax happens to be 25 
cent the Government says, Now that you have given me the 510, ve 
me two dollars and a f for income tax on the $10 you gave me. 

If there is logic of any kind in the idea of making a man pay a tax 
on his taxes, we are not able to see it. 

A man deducts from his income statement expenses necessary to his 
business, Surely, the money that the Government takes out of his 
enterprise is an expense necessary in running the enterprise. For the 
Government to take this money and then say, Pay me a tax on what 
I Dare Just taken“ is from every sane point of view too silly for dis- 
cuss: 0 

It * not a question as to the amount that the Government will take 
Lait AR =e amount of income tax on net income that the Government 

e . 
8 The people of the United States must pay the Government's bills, 
whatever those bills may be. 

Government debt is a debt on every man's house, coat, hat, and busi- 
ness, and real estate. 

It is desirable, however, in these times of heavy taxation that will 
grow heavier, for the Government to show careful common sense, falir- 
ness, and freedom from arbitrary action in its taxation methods. 

There is not commen seuse or fairness in the proposal to add an 
income tax to a tax. 

This newspaper heartily indorses the opposition that the business 
man mentioned has made to this illogical proposition in discussing the 
question with leading Senators. 

Let the Government take what it wants, but take it in a common- 
sense, logical way. : 

Mr. President, I have stated the only position which I remem- 
ber as having been taken by those who said we ought to except 
the tax paid to the Government; and that seemed to me to be 
based wholly upon the idea that the tax that we are paying is 
really a tax on an assessment made in 1916, and it is not on the 
business of this year, 1917. The answer to that is that all taxes 
are paid exactly in that way, upon a previous assessment, but 
we make out our returns for either a fiscal or a calendar year, 
and the expenses that come within that fiscal or calendar year 
ought to be deducted whether they be expenses incurred by rea- 
son of supporting the Government or expenses incurred by rea- 
son of supporting the State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the committee went 
very fully into the argument presented by the Senator from 
North Dakota, and, I think, with practical unanimity disagreed 
with him. It seems to be true that under the language of the 
old Income: tux law this deduction has been sometimes made; but 
it was a great surprise, I think, to the committee that it could 
be made. Nobody contemplated such a deduction under the 
existing law when it was framed. We did not think of deduct- 
ing from net income the income tax on net income. 

Now, let us see just what the situation is. We are pro- 
posing by this bill to take an income tax from the income of 
1917. É 

Mr. McCUMBER. The net income of 1917. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And from the war profits of 1917. 
Let me take the munition plants of 1917 as an Illustration. 
We say to them that you are to pay us approximately under 
this bill from 12 to 65 per cent of your war profits, and that 
you shall deduct from that part of your war profits of 1917 
this tax. That is what we say in this bill. We may strike it 
out of this bill and put it 40 or 50 per cent flat on all war 
profits—the same to everybody. Suppose we say in the bill we 
wish 50 per cent of your war profits made in 1917, and the 
company makes one hundred million of war profits, as some 
have and will. We say then, in the bill, $50,000,000 of that 
income of 1917 is to go into the National Treasury as an assess- 
ment against you for the war profits of 1917. We are going to 
take one-half of that $100,000,000 of war profits which you make 
in 1917. As a matter of necessity, we can not determine the 
war profits until the end of the year 1917, so we will not take 
that $50,000,000 until a little Jater in 1918, but half of the war 
profits of 1917 we are taking, not as an assessment against 
you on what you make for 1918 but as half of the profits made 
in 1917, though you do not turn them over to us until some time 
in 1918, they are the profits of 1917 that you owe and hold for 
the Government. 

Now, this is the proposition of the Senator from North 
Dakota, that though the company made $100,000,000 in 1917, 
and though the law provided that the company should 
turn $50,000,000 over to the Government, half of those war 
profits of 1917 we do not collect until 1918. The company may 
make $100,000,000 more of war profits in 1918. The Senator 
from North Dakota proposes that we shall only regard the 
company as making $50,000,000 net profits in 1918, when it 


really makes $100,000,000. That is the proposition that the 
committee decline to uphold. The language now in the bill is 
to protect the National Treasury against a deduction from the 
net income of 1918 of the tax for 1917. 

It is true that we gét this $50,000,000 out of the profits of 
1917 in 1918, but it is the profits of 1917 that we are taking, 
and then when the company makes $100,000,000 of excess profits 
again in 1918 we wish to collect $50,000,000 from the profits of 
1918, We will collect the part due the Government from the 
profits of 1918 in 1919 as a matter of convenience and a matter 
of necessity, but it will still be a part of 1918 profits collected. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I ask the Senator from Georgia what the 
775 8955 would be if the company did not make any profits in 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There would be no assessment. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator has been discussing taking $50,- 
000,000 out of the earnings of 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I did not. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is what I understood. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not. I drew a distinction be- 
tween the view presented by the Senator from North Dakota 
and the real situation. We assess that $50,000,000 out of the 
income of 1917, and we expect them to turn it over to us at the 
time we provide for it to be turned over in 1918. It will be 
turned over to us in 1918, and it will be turned over whether 
the company makes any profit in 1918 or not. The profits of 1918 
have nothing to do with turning half the profits of 1917 over 
to the Government. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frettnauvysen in tlie 
chair). Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 8 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to state to the Senator from 
Georgia another case and ask him what he would do in that con- 
tingency. I will preface it by the statement that it might be 
reached by another amendment. Suppose a partnership in 1917 
makes $200,000. Under the bill, whether it is distributed or not, 
the entire $200,000 is charged as net profit to the individual 
members, and they must pay an income tax upon it. Now, sup- 
pose the same year, 1917, they must pay $50,000 of that $200,000 
as an excess-profits tax. Under the bill they still must pay an 
income tax on what they have already paid the Government as 
an excess-profits tax, although they never will receive it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the Senator cor- 
rectly construes the bill. I think you will find later on in the 
bill a provision assessing the income tax, which requires— 
that in assessing income tax the net income embraced in the return shall 
also be credited with the amount of any ge Me Hau tax imposed by the 
act of Congress and assessed for the same calendar or fiscal year upon 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On what page is that found? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 122. But that really is not 
the question I am now discussing. If there would be any un- 
fairness in the adjustment of the partnership payment and the 
individual payment that we should correct, I think you will find 
it is provided for. I know it was the intention to put in a pro- 
vision that would guard against any such inequality. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That may be true. I just asked the Sena- 
tor the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that has been done. The 
effort has been made to guard against every injustice of that 
character. It has been done; but I wish to discuss the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from North Dakota rather 
than to discuss further the suggestion of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Now, let us get it clearly in our minds that the income tax 
is an assessment against part of a yearly income. It occupies 
a different position from most taxes. It is a part of the net 
profits of the corporation or the individual for a particular 
year. We call on them for a part of their net profits for 1917. 
We make the calculation and get the part of those net profits a 
little later on, but we say that it is the net profits of 1917 that 
we are having turned over to the Government. It should not 
be carried as a charge against the business in 1918. It is not; 
it is a part of the liability for 1917. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Will the Senator state what year it should 
be charged against after you paid it? When the Senator an- 
swers that he has got at the real crux of this situation, and 
until the Senator answers it 5 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It ought to be charged against 1917. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But on what will he deduct it? As a 
part of his profit for what year? 8 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a part of his profit of 1917. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But when he pays—— 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He pays a per cent of the profit Mr. McCUMBER. I do not go into the private accounts of 


of 1917. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But: if he pays out $50 or $50,000 or 
$50,000,000, he pays it out as he gets some profit somewhere 
and at some time. Now, when will he start that tax against 
his profit? What year will he charge it against his profit? 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. [I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me the action of the committee is 
so plain that it can not be questioned. If the profits of 1917 
are $100,000: and the Government's, tax upon those profits is 
$5,000, the $100,000 does not belong to the individual or the 
corporation; there is only $95,000 of net profits; the corpora- 
tion is not entitled to the other $5,000. Under the law the 
Government is entitled to the $5,000. But the Government of the 
United States says that until its officials can check up and see 
whether the companies’ return is correet or not the company 
may hold that $5,000 and ean pay it any time before the 31st 
day of May following. The $100,000 did not belong to the indi- 
vidual or corporation; $5,000 belonged to the Government of 
the United States. That is why there should not be allowed 
& deduction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does not belong to the business 
of 1918 at all. It is ours out of the business of 1917. The 
company can not distribute it as profits to stockholders. If 
an effort to distribute the whole of the income to stockholders 
was going on, they could be stopped before doing it by the court 
upon the theory that it was a fund which belonged to the 
United States. We assess a part of the profits of 1917, and as 
soon as they are ascertained and we have the opportunity to 
satisfy ourselves that their calculations and their bookkeeping 
are honest and correct and that they cover all, we take it out 
of the 1917 income. Then we take the account of their business 
for 1918 and take our part out of that 

Let us see what would be the consequence if the suggestion 
of the Senator from North Dakota prevailed, Here is a cor- 
poration, an ammunition, plant, that makes $100,000,000 ef war 
profits in 1917. Fifty per cent of it belongs to the Government 
under this bill if it becomes a law. Fifty million dollars would 
belong to the: Government out of the profits of 1917 and their 
final net profits for 1917 would only be $50,000,000 after the 
income tax is paid. Now, next year they make $100,000,000 
more. We make them turn, over to us this $50,000,000 of 1917 
at a period. in 1918, and the Senator from North Dakota, 
although they made $100,009,000 more in 1918, desires. to de- 
duct that $50,000,000 and say they have made but $50,000,000 
in 1918. He would thus cut the tax more than half in two for 
1918. The proposition would break down the whole plan of 
the bill and, take out of the Treasury a very large part that we 
expect the bill to raise. 

Now, then, they have had two years with profits of $100,- 
000,000 each and they paid taxes of $50,000,000: on one year 
and: $25,000,000: or less would be paid the second year, accord- 
ing to the amendment of the Senater. The committee was 
surprised that any such construction was placed upon. the old 
income tax. We regarded the income tax as a part of the net 
profits of the year-that were chargeable to that year and-nobt 
to the income of the year when we collected it. When we found 
there was doubt about it we put language into the bill to pro- 
tect the Treasury from the doubt, and it is a motion to strike 
out that language which is now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, no legerdemain of words, 
no attempt to ereate any character of prejudice by talking about 
hundreds of millions. and great corporations, cam by any possi- 
bility hide the real facts in this case; nor enn any assumption 
that the committee were astonished that they had made a law 
one year before and four years before in which they very eare- 
fully stated that taxes were taxes no matter to whom they were 
paid, no.matter who exacted them; that taxes were a part of 
necessary expenses in one year, hide the naked fact that what 
you pay in taxes is not net income. The committee could cer- 
tainly not eseape the charge of a lapse of memory if they were 
astonished when they wrote into a previous law under “ deduc- 
tions,“ taxes paid within the year, imposed. by the authority of 
the United States, should be deducted; they did not mean that 
they should be deducted, and that it was a source ef great sur- 
prise to this. intellectual committee that it had written that 
fact. into the law of 1912 and 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Is not the Senator from North Da- 
kota the only member of the committee who has claimed) that 
cofstruction of deductions in the statute? - 


any Senator. He keeps them himself, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator was criticizing my sug- 
gestion that they were surprised. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say I do not go into the private accounts 
of any Senator. I simply know what the law is, and if I make 


out my returns I am liable to make them out in accordance 


with the law, with no attempt to hide anything and with an 
effort to pay the Government every dollar that is coming to the 
Government under the law. If there is any Senator whose 
wealth is so great that the taxes that he pays amount to nothing 
to him and that he can well afford to give the Government that 
much extra, all right. Neither am I concerning myself regard- 
ing the hundreds of millions that are paid by the corporations, 
The principal amount of this money is paid by people having an 
income ranging from $1,000 up to $30,000 a year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I will ask the Senator 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are the persons who will be affected 
by any injustice that you write into the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from. Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I ask the Senator this ques- 
tion, if the short sentence which he has just uttered has been 
concluded. Did any other Senator on the committee entertain 
the view of the old law, and did the Senator call attention to it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would not have insulted the intelligence 
of any Senator on the committee by asking him whether he un- 
derstood a law which allowed a deduction for taxes imposed by 
the Government to mean a deduction of taxes imposed by the 
Government, and if the Senator failed to entertain that view 
he simply failed to read the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was not the question I asked 
the Senator. 

Mr.. McCUMBER. The Senator is not going to escape his 
argument by assuming that we did not understand. the law as it 
read. Nobody was astonished. The committee that wrote that 
law before knew what it was, and they knew the reason for the 
law. Now, why not exclude the taxes paid to the State? Why 
do you not exclude the taxes paid to the municipality? They 
are paid by people or corporations that earn millions. und hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Why did you vote to deduct those 
taxes. in making their reports for net income? You know you 
would have gotten a larger revenue if you had not deducted 
them. The Senator knows as well as I know that there is, no 
more. sense in excluding taxes paid to a State than excluding 
those paid to the Government. A tax isa tax. It is the amount 
imposed upon the. eitizen for the protection of his State govern- 
ment and his Federal Government. It is as much his 
as his expense for clerical hire, or for any other character of 
expense paid by him. : 

Now, the Senator very carefully hugs the argument between 
two lines. He is careful not to go back of 1916 nor ahead of 
1918. The corporation under the law of 1916 has paid its 1917 
tax. That was based upon its 1916 eurnings. It is not asked to 
take that out of the 1916 expenses. The Senator’s argument is 
that you, ought not to take it out of the 1917 expenses, because 
it was an expense paid under a 1916 levy. Therefore I ask the 
Senator in good faith, what would you take it out of? Where 
would you take it out? You could not take it out of 1916, al- 
though it was not based upon the 1916 levy. 

This amendment is not asking, and the Senator can not fail to 
comprehend that it is not asking, that the sum paid this year 
be taken out of this year. It is not taken out of what he will pay 
this year. What he pays in income tax this year is not on the 
1917 assessment; it is on the 1916 assessment. What he pays 
next year will not be on the 1918 assessment, it will be on the 
1917 assessment. Now, drop your millionaires and your billion- 
aires for a minute and come down to the average man in busi- 
ness, and then say whether it is just that you should make that 
man pay a tax upon an expense; and that is just what you do. I 
know a business that last year made enough so that it paid nearly. 
85,000 in taxes, I know that the same business this year will 
only about break even. Now, when did it pay that $5,000? It 
paid it last May. When will it make out its return? It will 
make it out next January or from January up to next March. 
What will that return eontain? It will eontain the statement 
that the gross earnings of that company for the year 1917 were 
a certain amount. What else will it contain? It will contain a 
statement that the expenses and the taxes, including the taxes 
paid to the United States, were so much and the two about bal- 
ance. Now comes the Government—not in 1917 but in 1918. 
after this business has presented its balance sheet to the Govern- 


1917. 


The Government will say, “ Yes; your balance sheet 
does show that you have not made a cent on your 1917 business; 
and the Government will further say, We know you have not 


ment. 


made one cent, but we collected $5,000 of taxes from you. If 
we had not collected those taxes from you, you would have made 
$5,000. Therefore pay the tax on that $5,000. You pay one- 
third or half of it or 25 per cent of it.“ The manager answers, 
“I have not got that money because I paid it to you eects ane I 


“We have got to have it. 
business; you have got to raise that money, whether you 
it or not.“ And so, Mr. President, this ceases to be a tax on net 
incomes and becomes a tax upon expense or a tax upon a tax 
paid. Now, no character of argument can get around tha 
fact. Of course, the Government will make more out 
man if it makes him pay whether he earns it or not. I am talk- 
ing of 1918 because this tax will go into the tax statement that 
is made in 1918. It may be that in 1918 he will make money 
again and pay an income tax. 

Now, the point that I tried to make clear is that your taxes 
and expenses—I do not care what time it is paid—can not be 
paid for 1916 except in 1917 on the 1917 return. Therefore the 
present law rightly says it is a part of your expense for that 
year. 38 
Now, the two Houses of Congress were not all of them insane 
when they enacted the 1913 and 1916 laws. They were not all 
crazy when they passed the two previous bills. There was just 
as much reason, as they knew, for allowing a deduction of Fed- 
eral taxes as there was for a deduction of any other taxes. The 
only tax that they exeepted and therein showed that they did 
use sane reasoning upon it was a tax charged against a local 
benefit, because, they said, “ If you get a benefit equivalent to 
that tax you have lost nothing. You have simply paid for a 
benefit received. Therefore you can not deduct taxes charged 
against a local benefit.” I made out my returns last year. I 
did not include in the taxes anything charged for the bridge on 
Q Street, though it was. paid, although I do not know that I got 
aby particular benefit; but I was not allowed to do so and ought 
not to have done so, 

So, Mr. President, it may be that by an unjust rule you will 
get more taxes than you would if you applied a just rule, but 
there is no more reason why you should compel a party to pay 
a tax when he does not make a cent after deducting all his 
taxes than you should adopt a rule that taxes him without 
reference to whether he makes an income or not. 

Mr. President, we can vote as we see fit on this question, but 
it nevertheless becomes a gross injustice to the average tax- 
payer, not the one who is earning millions, because he can 
stand it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr.-President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I say to the Senator I was detained out 
of the Chamber when the Senator began his address and I am 
ignorant of the way the Senator feels that his amendment would 
operate? Would the Senator be so good, unless it imposes on him 
an unnecessary trouble, to say to me in what way, in his judg- 
ment, the amendment tendered by him would relieve the evil, 
assuming it exists, such as he has described? 

Assume the evil to exist as the Senator describes it, will the 
Senator be so good as to let me know how he feels that his 
amendment would cure it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, very simply, by allowing 
the taxpayer to deduct all of his necessary expenses from his 
gross income. Could there be anything more simple or could 
there be anything more just than that? f 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator assume, therefore, in this 
proposition that it is to be left to each taxpayer himself to be 
the judge as to what are his necessary expenses? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not. The law declares what are 
his necessary expenses; and the law declares that taxes paid are 
necessary expenses. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator assume, therefore—which is 
no doubt the crux of it—that the tax that was levied on him the 
year before but which was paid in that particular year is to be 
treated as a necessary expense of his business? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, not of that year, because it is not 
paid in that year; but certainly taxes that are paid in a given 
year constitute a part of one’s expenses for that year in which 
by law one is compelled to pay them. They can not be charged 
in any other year except the year in which they are paid. 

Mr. LEWIS. I catch the Senator's point. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Every State has a taxing system of its 
own. I think most of them levy their real estate taxes and their 
personal taxes upon the property which one owns on the Ist 
day of April of each year. That tax, however, will not become 
due or even payable until the following December, and ordi- 
narily there is no penalty attached until the succeeding March; 
sometimes it is February, sometimes it is March; but in all in- 
stances, especially in the agricultural States of the North, taxes 
are paid the year after the assessment is made; they are not 
paid during the same year. They are, however, a part of a man’s 
expenses. It is a little different as to Government taxes, be- 
cause one can not pay the Government taxes at any other time 
but has to pay them in the year in which they are levied, and in 
that year only. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH.. I was not in the Chamber when the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota began his address, and I should like 
to ask him whether it is his contention that an income tax which 
a person pays, say in May of this year, should be permitted to 
be charged as an expense for this year? 

Mr, McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And that the tax which will fall due next 
May should be charged as an expense next May? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that in making 
out my income tax I have always done that. Whatever the 
date is of the check that is when I consider the tax paid, and that 
is when I take credit for the payment of the tax. I supposed 
there was no contention upon the part of anyone that that was 
the proper way to do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is none, and there has been none. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is the contention on the other side? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The contention now is that it is desirable 
to change the law so that one may deduct any of his other 
expenses, but that taxes paid to the Government must be treated 
differently from taxes paid to the State. In other words, that 
one can not deduct the taxes paid to the Government at all; 
that is the point. Even though the taxes are paid and after 
they are paid and the returns are made it is ascertained that 
no net income at all has been made, still the tax would be im- 
posed upon the amount which had been paid to the Government. 

Mr. SHAFR . Is it the contention that if the net profits 
are $100,000 in a given year the tax paid in that year is not to 
be deducted? $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct. 

M n SHAFROTH. That it can not be deducted at all at any 

Mr. McCUMBER. At no time. The tax can not be deducted 
the year before, because it was not paid in that year, and it 
can not be deducted the year after, because it was not paid 
during that year. It can not be deducted this year, because the 
tax this year is based upon last year’s assessment, upon the 
business of last year; in other words, there can not be deducted 
as expenses a dollar which is paid to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would ask, as but few Senators are pres- 
ent, that this matter may be passed over without voting on it 
at the present time. 

35 OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 

e order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to speak upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the taxes imposed under 
the first income-tax law, and even under the amendment to that 
law of September 8, 1916, the rates of taxes were so low that 
few in the United States thought of deducting from income 
any taxes which they had paid to the Government. In fact, I 
must admit my ignorance of the law. I never thought of de- 
ducting the amount of income taxes I paid to the Government 
by claiming an exemption for them in making my annual in- 
come returns. Really, Mr. President, the money did not belong 
to me. If a corporation was subject to a tax of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars during the year 1916, the directors of that corpora- 
tion knew that the company was not entitled to that $100,000; 
that it did not belong to the corporation; it did not belong to 
the stockholders; but that it did belong to the Government of 
the United States. The mere fact that the income-tax law per- 
mitted the payment of the tax imposed the May following does 
not in any way, shape, or form relieve the company’s obligation 
to the Government as of the 31st day of December of the year 
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1916. In other words, if the directors of the company had paid 
that money out by way of dividends or distributed it in any 
way, it would have been paying money out that did not belong 
to the company, but which belonged to the Government of the 
United States. Mr. President, now that the rates of taxation 
are to be so high, all Senators must know that if the committee 
amendment is not agreed to the amount of the estimated reve- 
nue under this bill would be reduced nearly one-third. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Supposing one individual has an income of 
$2,000,000 under the law, and we say the tax upon $2,000,000 
is 50 per cent; that would be $1,000,000; but if the words as 
reported by the committee are stricken out, that individual 
would be allowed to deduct $1,000,000, and, of course, the 
amount to be paid will only be 25 per cent of the $2,000,000, 
instead of 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to approach the question in an- 
other way. I am speaking of all the revenue to be derived 
from the bill as a whole, whether on small or large incomes. 
I repeat that if the amendment is stricken out it will make a 
difference of nearly one-third in the amount of revenue that 
would be collected under the bill. 

For instance, the rates of taxation now proposed on war 
profits and upon incomes are so high that if deductions were 
allowed of the amount of tax paid under both of those titles I do 
know that it would take more than one-half the revenues ex- 
pected to be derived by this bill, as far as the large war profits 
and large incomes are concerned. 

The Senator from Georgia simply referred to the war profits. 
In the case just cited by the Senator from North Dakota, where 
the income of a corporation is $2,000,000, under this bill we 
will take more than $1,000,000 of it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator refer to individual in- 
comes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; to corporation incomes. From such a cor- 
poration as that referred to we will take more by the war-profits 
tax than $1,000,000. ‘Not only that, but when the other $1,000,000 
is distributed to the stockholders of the company under this 
bill we take another percentage from that income of the in- 
dividual stockholder. It all depends upon how much that may 
be and upon, the deductions allowed as to what the tax may 
be; but take it for granted that it is only 25 per cent. Then 
on that $1,000,000 there is another 25 per cent deduction, making 
a total deduction of $1,250,000. 

Mr. President, the next year that same company may again 
make $2,000,000, but if the committee amendment is stricken 
from the bill the company would deduct one million and a quar- 
ter of dollars, leaving only $750,000 to be subject to taxation 
instead of $2,000,000. : 

The proposal to strike out the words “ except income and war 
profits can not be defended; it is not just. The individual or 
corporation doing business knows just what taxes will be im- 
posed upon his business, and they are included in the prices for 
which he sells his goods; they are figured in as a part of the 
cost of his merchandise; and now it is actually proposed to 
relieve him of part of the tax, and all that he has added to cover 
cost he makes clear if this exemption is allowed. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no business man when he marks the price at which 
his goods shall be sold but takes into consideration every pos- 
sible cost, including the taxes upon his business for the’year. 
If he did not do so, he would fail. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I was not present when the discussion of 
this amendment started, but section 1201 provides: 

1) That para hs 2 and 3 of subdivision (a) of 
ait of September 8, 1916, are hereby amended AS Boe! 3 s 1 755 

Does that relate to all incomes? 

Mr. SMOOT. That relates to all incomes. 

Mr. SHAF ROTH. That is, incomes of individuals as well as 
of corporations? - 

Mr. SMOOT. It relates to all kinds of incomes, whether of 
individuals, partnerships, or corporations. 

Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from Colorado that 
the words the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuner] is 
undertaking to strike out of the bill are found on page 101, line 
12, the words being “(except income and war profits taxes).” 
Subsection 8 of section 1201 of the present law reads exactly 
as this paragraph reads, with the exception that the committee 


profits tax and the amendment so states. 


have put in parentheses the words “except income and war 
profits taxes.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In other words, under the law as it exists 
now a man would have a perfect right to deduct the amount of 
taxes which he had paid to the Government on his income? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And the idea of putting those words in is 
to change that rule and so provide that they shall not be al- 
lowed the deduction for that amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has stated it correctly. As I 
have said, unless the words remain in the bill we might just 
as well begin to rewrite the bill if we intend to raise the neces- 
sary revenue by this form of taxation. 

Why, Mr. President, take a corporation that makes $1,000,000 
this year, 75 per cent of which is taken by the Government in 
the form of war profits and income taxes. Suppose that the 
next year the same corporation makes a net profit of $750,000. 
Under the contention of the Senator from North Dakota that 
corporation could deduct the $750,000 paid in taxes for the 
preceding year and would not be required to pay a cent of taxa- 
tion for the second year, although it had made $750,000, 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, that the committee not 
only thought it wise but absolutely necessary to amend the law 
by including the words which the Senator from North Dakota 
seeks to strike out. 

Mr. President, it does sound rather strange to say that we 
are imposing a tax upon a tax, as the Senator from North Da- 
kota contends; but the money which has been made to pay the 
taxes provided for in this bill does not belong to the corpora- 
tion, but belongs to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT., Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is the language of the law of Great 
Britain, for instance, in relation to this matter? Are indi- 
viduals and corporations there allowed to deduct the amount 
which they have paid as taxes to the English Government the 
preceding year? ; 

Mr. SMOOT., I would not want to say offhand, because I do 
not remember; but I believe I am safe in saying that they are 
not allowed to deduct in computing their taxes the amount paid 
in taxes to the Government the preceding year. In fact, Mr. 


President, in 1890 and 1891 I was in England and that far 


back was compelled to make out an income-tax return. I know 
that at that time it was not permitted to deduct from the income 


of a corporation any tax paid to England on its income the 


preceding year; and I presume the law is the same now as then, 
although I do not state it as a positive fact. 

The Senator from North Dakota was mistaken when he Said 
that this amendment allowed the deduction of all Government- 
paid taxes. It only applies to the income tax and the war- 
I think there is 
quite a difference between allowing a tax paid to the Govern- 
ment to be deducted from the succeeding tax return and allow- 
ing the individual or the corporation to deduct the tax paid 
to the State, to the county, or the school district, or any other 
taxes that are not for a permanent improvement to property. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator has said that if this pro- 
vision is not retained in the bill—that is, if the amendment of 
the Senator from North Dakota prevails—we might really have 
to rewrite the bill. Can the Senator state how much, in his 
judgment, the bill would be affected in its revenue-producing 
qualities by the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. This year it would not be affected in that re- 
spect very largely, but next year I am quite sure the revenue 
would be 333 per cent less than estimated. In other words, I 
have no doubt in my mind that the war taxes and the income 
taxes, covering the whole United States, individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations, will amount to one-third of all the 
profits that will be made, and therefore I say that the following 
year the revenue produced ‘by the law would be affected to that 
amount. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator from Utah whether 
the committee has or whether he has any estimate of ‘the 
profits made in the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator just what they are. 
I think I have the figures here. The profits for 1913 were 
$3,832,104,410, 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Do those figures cover the profits of cor- 
porations? 

Mr. SMOOT. They cover all profits under the returns that 
have been made under the taxation law of 1909 and 1913 and 
amendments thereto. In 1914 the profits were $4,339,550,000 ; 
in 1915 they were $3.619,387,000; in 1916 they were $5,184,- 
482,000; and it is estimated now that for the year 1917, based 
upon the statements thut we have seen published dn the press of 
some of the largest companies in the United States far the ‘first 


and second quarters of this year that the amount will ‘be | ithe 


‘$8,1.00,000,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And the Senator’s view is that one-third 
of that will be taken for taxation., ' - 

Mr. SMOOT. Not one-third of the $8,100,000,000, but one- 
third of the war profits; that is the average profits for the pre- 
war years; in other words, for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 the 
average prewar profits were about 83.930, 000,000. Taking tho 
88.930. 000,000 from $8,100,000,000 leaves about $4,000,000,000, 
and I am quite sure, I will say to the Senator, that if the amend- 


ment of the Senator from North Dakota is adopted it will re- 
amount. 7 
thinks, of course, that 


duce by one-quarter the taxes upon that 
Mr. SHAPROTH. Then, the Senator 


i 
: 
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pediency as to whether or not we want to 
taxes by excepting the payments that are made to the ‘Gov 
ment. I do not see that there is any injustice in it when 
understand what this provision is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I do 


TE 
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the 
He owed it to the Government on the 3ist day of December 
that year. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a question of 5 
want to raise it in that way and specify that it shall not be 
exempt, then, of course, it is proper to do so, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is entirely with Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, Speaking in regard to the average profits in 1911, 1912, 
and 1918, he referred to them as being something over 83.000, 
000,000, and the estimated profits for 1917 I believe he said 
would be something like $8,000,000,000. The difference between 
those two amounts would be what may be called “war profits.” 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the war profits under the bill, and 
those are the profits that we are undertaking mow to reach by 
the war-profits tax. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
allow me, I return to the proposition presented ‘by the Senator 
from North Dakota, because I am confused by the designation 
in his argument. 
if a corporation has a million dollars in its 
clares a dividend to its stockholders of $100,000, but neverthe- 
less the stockholders allow the money declared to them to re- 
main in the treasury of the company, is not that money ‘the 
property of the stockholders after it has been voted to them in 
the form of dividends? It is not the company's property, as I 
understand, after it has been set aside as a dividend, and a tax 


on that would not be a tax laid on the company’s property; the 


tax on that would be a tax on the stockholder who could have 
drawn it whenever he pleased, would it not? 
Mr. SMOOT. When this bill passes the Government will tax 


that money before it can be distributed to the stockholders, and |. 


then after it fs distributed to the stockholders the Government 
will collect an income tax upon that received by the individual 
stockholder of the already taxed corporation. ‘ 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I ask the Senator when, to use the illus- 
tration he gave, the profit is $100,000 and a 850.000 tax is due 
on it—true, not to be paid until 1918, but charged as an obliga- 
tion to the Government—how is that $50,000 the property of the 
company by which it could be the subject of a tax? 


Mr. SMOOT. It is not the property of the company; it is 
the property of the Government of the United States, as I have 
said. The Senator is perfectly right. 

Mr. LEWIS. Therefore it is not the subject of tax, and there- 
fore it is not a tax upon a tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. All they pay is upon the net profits. But 
now the senior Senator from North Dakota wants whatever tax 
‘there may be collected to be deducted the following year from 
ithe profits of that year. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to ascertain whether I be right in my 
understanding of the ‘Senator's contention. After this debt is 
due for 1917, it is the property of the Government, although the 
‘Government may not collect it until 1918, ‘Therefore it is not 
the property of the citizen or the company to be the subject of 
a tax; it is practically the property of the Government, though 


Mr. LEWIS. It seems to me, ‘therefore, that the position 
taken by the Senator from North Dakota that it is a tax upon 
a tax ‘has no real foundation, because you can not tax that tax 
because it is not the property of the former holder; it has passed 
practically into the possession of the person who is to enjoy it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator takes the same position that I do 
in relation to the matter. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. It seems to me that relieves the situation. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague permit me to 
make an inquiry? 5 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
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Mr. President, 
entirely correct. 
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„ Tes. Mr. President, I want to say that in my 
CCTV 


t seems to me that this matter is so clear that there is hardly 
any necessity ef discussing it any further; and I believe I will 
say no more, unless some Senator desires to ask a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before we vote upon this par- 
ticular section I wish to call the attention of Senators to the 
extreme importance of this provision in the bill which the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, who is a member of the committee, 


the 
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year 1917 is not actually paid until June, 1918; but brushing 
away those trifles, which are mere complications that affect the 
understanding of the question, I think the question which is pre- 
sented to the Senate is this: After the taxpayer has paid his 
tax due in June, 1918, shall we permit him, when he goes to pay 
his tax in 1919, to deduct from his income the amount of the tax 
that he paid in the previous year? 
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I think that is the only question involved. It is exactly the 
same question that might be presented with reference to taxa- 
tion in the States. The States impose certain taxes upon their 
citizens for the year 1918. We will say that those taxes are 
due and payable at the end of that year, in December, 1918. 
When those taxes are paid, I think, under the custom and prac- 
tices of all the States, that transaction is considered as closed. 
That is the end of it. The citizen owed the Government so much 
tax for that year. He paid that tax. Now, the proposition of 
the Senator from North Dakota is that when that same citizen 
comes to pay his tax in 1919, he shall be permitted to deduct 
from his taxable income, for the purpose of ascertaining the tax 
he should pay, the tax which he paid the State in the previous 
year. 

I do not think any State permits that. I do not see any rea- 
son why the Government should permit that. In this scheme of 
internal taxation that we have developed here, we allow the 
citizen a great many different kinds of exemptions, When he 
goes to pay his income tax he is permitted to deduct any tax 
that he has paid to the State and any tax that he has paid to the 
Government in that year. He is permitted to deduct from bis 
income any tax that he may have paid by virtue of the excess 
profits tax that we have levied upon him. After he has made 
all of those deductions—and they cover everything, not only 
taxes but insurance, and interest, and certain losses, and the 
excess profits tax—after he has made all of those deductions, 
his final tax under this scheme is that which he pays upon his 
income. He pays that from March 1 to June 25, That is his 
final tax. Your committee thought that ended the transaction; 
that closed up the matter for that year; but the Senator from 
North Dakota does not agree to that. 

The Senator from North Dakota says that next year, when he 
gets ready to pay his final tax, his income tax, he must be 
allowed a deduction from his income equal to the amount of 
money that he pays in taxes for the previous year. To my 
mind, the p ition is very simple; but it would be a very 
. serious matter, so far as the revenues of the Government are 
concerned, if we were to allow that to be done. 

The income tax that will be paid under the present law and 
under this bill as it was presented by the committee, and as it 
was amended here day before yesterday, will amount to about 
$1,800,000,000 for the fiscal year 1917; so that in the next 
year, when the taxpayers come to pay their taxes, they would 
be entitled to deduct from the net incomes of the Nation the 
enormous sum of $1,300,000,000. The tax upon that amount, 
roughly calculated, based altogether upon a general average— 
for we ean not get at it except in that way—is based upon a 
general average of about 25 per cent. I think that is what 
the general average of the income-tax rate would be under 
the present law and the bill as it now stands, between 23 and 
25 per cent. It would amount to something near $300,000.000 ; 
and that is the amount of revenue to this Government involved 
in the proposition of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina also inform us how much more we would save if we 
should also except the State and municipal taxes? Of course 
you would save something; but will the Senator tell us why 
we should not also except the State taxes and save that much 
more? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just stated—I do not know whether 
the Senator was present or not—that the idea of the committee 
was that when a man pays his taxes for this year, that is the 
end of that transaction, and that in no State, so far as I know. 
do they permit that man the next year to deduct the tax that 
he paid for the previous year, and I do not see why that should 
be the case with the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would depend upon whether the State 
has an income tax or not. We have been doing it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know we have been doing it, and I think 
we have been very improperly doing it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What would the Senator do with a case 
like that which I mentioned, where a person one year, on the 
1916 basis, this year pays the Government $5,000? Of course it 
is based on last year’s assessment, but he pays it in 1917, Then 
suppose, when he makes out his return in 1918 prior to paying 
his tax of 1917 in 1918, he finds that he has just broken even; 
that he has made nothing at all. Would the Senator still insist 
that he should pay a tax on his expenses because part of the 
expenses were paid to the Government? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not see any parallel between expenses 
and taxes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Are not taxes an expense? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We allow a man to take out all of his ex- 
penses. We allow him to take out all of his taxes until he comes 
to his last final tax. When he comes to the last final tax, which 
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is the income tax. all of these other taxes finally converging into 
that, that tax represents all of his property with all of his 
deductions, He pays it. The committee thinks that is the end 
of that transaction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe that some of the States have in- 
come taxes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If he pays his income tax to the State, he 
deducts it just the same. It is u tax. It is money paid out, 

Why, Mr. President, it is just a simple proposition. You will 
get more money if you have a mind to be unjust; but the argu- 
ment so far seems to have been based upon the assumption that 
if you get $50,000,000 in taxes this year, and you allow that to 
be deducted from the income of the parties who pay the taxes 
in their next year’s return, the Government has lost that 
$50,000,000. Of course the Government will lose the tax that 
will have been paid upon the $50,000,000 if you are not allowed 
to deduct it as part of your expenses; but, Mr. President, I think 
it is far better that we have a sufficient income tax, I want to 
Say to the Senator from North Carolina and to the Senator from 
Georgia if we need more of an income tax, then let us levy a 
greater income tax; but for heaven's sake let us not attempt to 
levy an income tax when there is no income upon which it can 
be levied. Let us not attempt to levy it upon expenses and 
call those expenses income simply because we will get more 
if we levy it upon those expenses. Increase your income-tax 
rates, if they are not sufficient, but do not tax the party who has 
made nothing, who has no income, upon a portion of his ex- 
penses because that portion of the expenses was paid to the 
Government of the United States. 

That is practically all there is in it, Mr, President. 

Mr, HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think the Senate owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumrer] 
for bringing this matter sharply before the Senate so that it 
may be decided intelligently. I also think the Senate is in- 
debted to the Finance Committee for making the matter plain. 

I think that a majority of the Senators have not claimed this 
exemption when they have made up their ineome-tax returns 
for the current year; that is, they have not claimed an exemp- 
tion for the income tax they paid the year before. Previously 
to this it has not made very much difference whether they did 
or not, because the income tax was not very large; but I can 
not see any matter of morals or justice or principle in it. It 
is a pure matter of expediency. If you so arrange the Income 
tax this year that you allow those who pay it to take back a 
third of it next year, you have simply got to put on a bigger 
tax, and that is the result of it. You have got to allow them to 
deduct expenses anyway. Taxes are considered in a class by 
themselves, and we allow certain taxes to be deducted, For 
myself, I do not believe taxes should be deducted. 

For example, one man lives in his own house. Another man 
lives in a rented house. The man who pays rent pays taxes 
just as much as the man who owns the house, because he has 
got to pay his landlord enough more rent so that the landlord 
can pay the taxes out of the rent. But we permit the man who 
owns the house and pays the taxes directly to make the deduc- 
tion. I do not see why the man who pays the taxes in his rent 
should not be allowed to make the deduction just the same. 

Therefore I am on the extreme of this case. I would not 
allow any taxes to be deducted; but I certainly can not see any 
expediency in laying an Income tax this year, collecting it next 
spring, and then permitting a third or a quarter of it to be 
taken back the following year. I am therefore opposed to the 
amendment tendered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The position of the Senator, then, is, of 
course, that we ought not to except any taxes—neither State 
taxes, municipal taxes, nor taxes paid to foreign governments— 
and none of those should go into our expense account. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That would be my personal position. I do 
not understand that that is the position of the Senate. But 
there is a great difference, and it is a mere question of ex- 
pediency, between allowing certain definite taxes to be taken 
out and allowing a part of what is paid in this year to be taken 
back next year. I can see a clear distinction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What would the Senator do in the case 
of a party who, having paid the taxes, finds that he has no net 
income? Would you still compel him to pay an income tax, 
which is presumed to be based upon a net income, when he has 
not got any net income? 

Mr. HOLLIS, But that is his misfortune, if his income is 
so reduced the next year that he does not pay it. That has 
nothing to do with the justice of the tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I know; but, Mr. President, it has 
to do with whether this is an income tax or whether it is not 
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I do not know of any. I know my State does 
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an income tax. If it is an income tax, it is presumed to be 
based upon a net income after paying expenses. 

Mr. HOLLIS. For the current year. There are no expenses 
about it. The-Senator has stated that a great many times. 
The taxpayer is not allowed to deduct any expenses of any 
kind. He is allowed merely to deduct certain specified things 
which include taxes, Now, taxes are not expenses. Taxes are 
payments. . : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then if a merchant has a stock of $100,- 
000 of goods and the assessor of the State assesses him on 
$100,000 and he pays $5,000, as he would in some of our West- 
ern States with our high rate of taxation, the Senator would 
not count that $5,000 as part of the expenses of operating that 
business? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Why, that is a matter of bookkeeping defini- 
tion. He is not exempted on his taxes because they are an 
expense. He is exempted on his taxes because the Senate 
choose to exempt him on his taxes. Now, they might go fur- 
ther, but they never have. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, the Senate have heretofore ex- 
empted him on his taxes because they recognized that all taxes 
paid were part of the necessary expenses of any business. 
Whether they are levied upon the business directly, as they are 
in many instances, or whether they are levied upon some other 
business, they are part of the expenses he has to meet every 


year. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Not at all. The reason taxes have been ex- 
empted in cases of this kind is because the people who paid 
inost of the taxes have been potent enough in legislation to get 
taxes exempted. That is the reason it was done. We followed 
a custom, a very poor custom, that had grown up. Now, these 
taxes were not allowed under the income-tax law to be ex- 
empted because they were expenses. If they had been, then 
you would have had to go further and allow the man for his 
rent, for his clerk hire, and so on, and all he would have been 
taxed on would be what he had left at the end of the year. 
But we tax him on what he spends for clerk hire, for rent, 
and for living expenses, and there is no reason to exempt them 
because they are an expense. That is not the reason. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator might find some basis for his 
argument in refusing to exempt his dwelling house, and so forth. 
That is something wholly disconnected from his business, be- 
cause he might have a far more expensive dwelling house than 
was necessary; and there might be some basis for that argu- 
ment. But, I am speaking now of this situation, I suppose 
ir will be found that most of these taxes come from the busi- 
ness that produces the mdney to make the taxes. As I have 
said before, if a merchant were carrying a stock of $100,000, 
and he were assessed on $100,000, and the tax amounted, we 
will say, to $5,000, and after paying his clerks and his rent, his 
insurance, and this tax of $5,000 he found that he had not 
made anything, would you say that he had a net income from 
that business? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; but why should he be exempted on his 
taxes any more than on his clerk hire? Can the Senator give 
any logical reason for that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, he is exempted on his clerk hire. 
That is a part of his: expenses, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Not at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly it is—any expense that 
he pays out in his business is deducted from his gross income. 

Mr. HOLLIS. In his business—that is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am speaking of his business. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But it is not so for the rent he pays for his 
house, or for his household expenses. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I am speaking now of the business. 
I admit that we might possibly and properly exclude his taxes 
upon his home; but the most of these income taxes, I repeat, 
come from business, and the business itself pays very heavy 
taxes in the State, in the municipality, and in the Government; 
and if it is a tax on that business, why on earth should not the 
party operating that business be allowed to deduct that tax 
as a part of the expenses of operating it? i 

Mr. HOLLIS. He should, if you will increase your percen- 
tage of taxation on his income enough to offset it. You have 
either got to impose a higher income tax or else you have got 
to exclude that from the deduction. - . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, sir, the Senator entirely agrees with 
me. That is what I stated but a short time ago. If it is simply 
that we desire to get more money on the income tax, let us in- 
crease the rates on the income, but do not let us levy the tax 
on a part of the expenses. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not agree with the Senator on that, 
because when you get the rates up as high as they are in this 
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bill you can not increase them any more. Therefore I would 
cut out the exemption. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But let us not do an injustice or create 
an inequality in the method of levying the income taxes. We 
had better levy them right, and levy enough, so that those who 
really and honestly have an income will pay a tax on that income; 
and those who, after having deducted all of their taxes, find that 
they have not any income at all, will be relieved from paying an 
income tax; that is all. : 

Mr. HOLLIS. The difference between the Senator and my- 
self is that he considers it a matter of justice and principle and 
morals, and I do not. I consider it a pure matter of expedi- 
ency. I want to raise so much money, and this is the way I 
would do it. I do not agree with him. He has made his posi- 
. very plain, but I think the Senate does not adopt his view 
of it. - 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may be, Mr. President; but I fail to see 
yet how the Senator can possibly disagree with me. I cer- . 
tainly would not disagree with him if he said that he did not 
make one penny in his business and therefore ought not to pay 
taxes. If I should say that he would have made some money 
if he had not paid taxes, and therefore I would tax him on the 
taxes, I think he would be right in considering that I did not 
propose to treat him justly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think the confusion in 
which this matter has become involved arises from the fact that 
the law said the tax was payable in one year when the profit 
was earned in the preceding year. I take it that under the law 
as it is now there is no question but that income-tax payments 
would be excepted, as the Senator from North Dakota states; 
but if we are going to make exceptions I can not see why we 
could not make any exceptions we desired. : 

We are saying that the first $3,000 shall not be taxed now. 
That is in the act. That is arbitrary. It is not exact justice. 
Why make it three? Why not make it five? Why not make it 
one? There is an arbitrary amount fixed. In the same way, 
we could say that State taxes should not be allowed. We do 
say, by reason of a construction, that improvement taxes in 
cities are not to be allowed, and yet often they are not improve- 
ments at all. They are very heavy and burdensome at times, 
and yet they are not permitted to be offset against the emount 
of profits or income of the party. 

This is a matter that is purely arbitrary. It can be fixed by 
Congress, While according to theory the word “income” might 
be used as strictly and literally the amount which a person re- 
ceives over and above expenses. carrying out the theory of the 
Senator from North Dakota, yet in the effect of the bill that is 
practically immaterial, because if a certain amount of money is 
to be raised, inasmuch as Congress has the power to tax to the 
extent even of the value of all the property itself, it has a right 
to say what property shall be taxed, and how much it shall be 
taxed. 

Under those circumstances it seems to me that to reconstruct 
this bill and set forth new and entirely different amounts and 
percentages of taxation would simply delay the matter enor- 
mously, and inasmuch as Congress has the power, and the power 
is exercised irrespective of individuals, without intent to harm 
any one person or any one corporation, it seems to me that we 
should let the amendment which the committee has proposed 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing A 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
By an arrangement my pair has been transferred to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wals, so that both the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and myself may vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). 1 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Dr.1ncuHam], which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Owen] and vote nay.” 4 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. That 
Senator not being present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr, SHAFROTH (when Mr. THomas’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
{Mr. Tomas] on account of illness. I will state that he 18 
paired with 
McCumser]. 


the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
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The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER],. which I transfer 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huus! and vote nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], which I transfer to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrkl and vote: “nay.” 

Mr. GORE. I am paired with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr: MYERS: I have a pair with the Senator from. Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean], who is necessarily absent on account of 
illness I transfer that pair to the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Tuomas], and under the arrangement which was an- 
nounced yesterday by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumsrr] the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] will 
stand paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 


I vote: “nay.” 
, 1 I transfer my pair with the junior Sena» 
tor from West ginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND} to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Cunnerson] and vote “nay.” 
Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
ask if the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brany] has voted? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He: has: not. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a pair with that Senator. I trans- 
fer my pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sumtros] and 


let my vote stand. 
Mr. . 


. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
tor from Montana [Mr. Warsa}, which I transfer to the senior | the 


Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and vote nay.” 


Mr. KNOX. May I inquire if the senior. Senator from Oregon 7 


[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has voted? 


The PRESIDENT pre He has not. 


Mr. KNOX. I withhold my vote, being paired with that | 


Senater. 

Mr. HUSTING. I wish to: announce the unavoidable: absence 
of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] om official busi- 


ness. 

Mr. JAMES.. I inquire if the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts: [Mr. Weexs] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
ter to the Senator from California [Mr. PuHenan]} and vote 
“nay.” N 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp}] with the Senator 
kota [Mr. Jomnson] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]! with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina: [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from: Mississippi [Mr. WILLTAMS}. 

The result was announced—yeas 3, nays 57, as follows: 


YEBAS—3. 
McCumber Saulsbury Sherman 
NAYS—57. 
Ashurst teh McKellar 
Hollis McNary Si 
Beckham Husting Martin Simmons 
Borah Myers Smith, Ga. 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Md. 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. ew th, 
Colt Jones, Wash. Newlands Smoot 
Curtis Kell Norris Swanson 
Fletcher Kendrick Overman ‘Townsend 
- P. Trammell 
Frelinghuysen 22 Pit n Vardaman 
Gerry Kir Poindexter Watson 
apes La Follette Pomerene 
ale 
Hardwick Robinson 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Brady Goff Phelan Thompson 
Brandegee Gore Reed Tillman 
Chamberlain Harding Shields Underwood 
Culberson ughes th, Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Smith, S. C. alsh 
Dillingham Ox terling Warren 
Fall McLean tone eeks 
Fernald Owen Sutherland Williams 
Gallinger Penrose omas Wolcott 
So Mr. McCuĮmseRs amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is: on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 1201. (1) That — 2 and 3 of subdivision (a) of section 
oe such act of September 8, 1916, are hereby amended to read as 
‘oliows : = 


aah 


ng 
Federal taxes there is equal reason for 


“ Second: 
cept on indebtedness incurred for the purchase of obligations. or securities 
taxation in 


All interest paid within the year on his indebtedness ex- 

rot interest upon which is exempt from as income under this 

“Third. Taxes: pald within the year im by the authority of the 
— 4 ) 


United States (except income and excess or of its Terri- 
Beate’ COLEN echost: district, or EMEA MAS, ei DM tain enna 

or m - 
Tiom aE aay State, not inclu Ramapi — local benefits s” 


1 Poe seek, (e) of section 5 of suen act of September 8, 1916, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ty next amendment was, on page 101, after line 18, to insert: 
ec. 1202. That (1) paragraphs 2 and 4 of subdivision of 
— — 3 such aet — September 8, 1916, are hereby amended 85 Mead 
“Second: The proportion of all interest paid within th 
person on krpo indebtedness (except on . 888 2 


gross amgunt of his income for the year derived fro 
thim and without the United States, this deduction shall 
includes in the return: required by section 
for its calcula! 8 


shall. collect the tax on such income, and all to 

nonresident: allen individual shall be liable to. for tax.“ 

ieee Secretary having read the amendment to line 16 on page 
Mr, McCUMBER.. I move to strike out all between lines 10 


‘and 16, which is the third proposition. That would cover all 


taxes paid and would not authorize th 
of any taxes. Of course, I 
could say would have any 
I stand alone, to make the as 

objection to striking out one kind of tax I can see no objection 
to striking out all kinds of taxes. 
same, If there is reason for 


character of Federal taxes. I do not know that F can ask any 
Senator to pay attention to it, but I wish to call attention to the 
fact that you are not allowed to except from your deduction all 
taxes paid to the Government, but only certain kinds, It reads: 

Taxes ithim the year im by the auth y 
Paap ph an bg ential eee y : jority: of the United 

There are a number of other taxes that you pay to the United 
States besides income and war-profits taxes. I should like to 
ask ame Senator to explain to me why those should not also be 
excepted. i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

cCUMBER. Ce 


Mr. M rtainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from North Dakota does not really take into 
consideration the proper definition of net income and does not 
realize the real function of a tax upon net incomes: For the 
purpose of this bill we are now proposing to put a tax upon 
incomes for the year 1917 for the first time: We propose to 
ascertain the amount of net incomes: accumulated during the 
year 1917. It is proposed to take a part of that net income 
by way of revenue to the Government. 

If the Senatér’s theory is correct, then the net income ac- 
cumulated during the year 1917 would pay no part of itself to 
the Government as revenue. It would entirely escape and 
exempt taxes paid to the State or to any municipality, because 
that is an expense of doing business in the year 1917. But at 
the end of the year when the net income is made up no income 
on excess-profits taxes has been paid to the Government. The 
income of that year represents the net earnings after deduct- 
ing the local taxes, and it is of that net earnings that this bill 
proposes to take a part. The fact that it is payable next spring 
does not affect the transaction, but it is taking a part of the net 
income this year by reason of the fact that the income was 
earned in this year. The tax of the Federal Government is not 


~ 
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the same as other taxes, but it is a part of the income itself, 
and is not an jtem which can properly be charged to expense, 
because we are supposed to take a part of the thing which has 
accumulated at the end of the business year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as-a post mortem argument 
the Senator's statements are very interesting, but inasmuch as 
the proposition to make the law just and logical has already 
been defeated, it has little application at the present time and 
no application whatever to the point that I was making. The 
point that I was making, and I hope the Senator will be able 
to comprehend it, was that you excepted a certain character of 
Federal tax which you were not allowed to deduct, but you are 
allowed to deduct any other Federal taxes. For instance, you 
pay a tax on your automobile for 1917, and when you make out 
the returns in 1918 you are allowed to deduct that tax. That 
tax has not the slightest thing to do with your business. It is 
a tax on your pleasure only. You do.not need to enjoy that 
particular character of pleasure if you do not wish to do it, 
and if you do wish it, it is very appropriate of course that you 
should pay a tax on it. 

But according to the very weighty arguments that were given 
a short time ago against the other proposition, it really seems 


ridiculous to allow you to deduct that tax which you pay for. 


automobiles in order to determine what your income for the next 
year will be. That is exactly what you do here, and that is why 
I call the attention of the Senate to it, so that it could strike it 
out and at least be consistent. - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the reference 
to the particular item of the tax on automobiles would seem 
somewhat to bear out the contention of the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Only seem? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But that tax is quite apart from 
the ordinary Federal taxes such as the general tax for doing 
business and so forth. I think even the first reason given by 
the Senator does not militate against a general proposition that 
an income tax is a part of the income. It may be that the 
particular tax on automobiles—a mere pleasure—should not 
properly be exempted; but that is different from the ordinary 
Federal taxes, and it is such a small item that it seems to me 
no distinction should be made between that small item of taxes 
which in a way is an expense in doing business. The automo- 
bile to-day is not wholly a pleasure machine, I imagine the 
Senator may use a machine in doing his business. I do not 
know whether he does or not, but some Senators, at least in 
performing their duties here, use a machine for the purpose 
of carrying on their ordinary avocations, and in a sense at least 
it is chargeable as a part of the expense of doing business within 
the year. But that is wholly different from an income tax which 
proposes to take a part of the identical income which came in 
during the year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, every Senator spends a 
great deal of money in stationery, stamps, and other matters 
that are connected with his official business, but he never for a 


moment thinks of charging those expenses up as a matter of 


deduction in his taxes. Now, let me present it to the Senator 
in another way. We levy a tax o&8 cents on every pack of cards. 
Since the days of auction bridge there has been considerable 
increase in the playing-card business. Every manufacturer of 
cards will immediately tack 8 cents more to the price of a pack 
of cards, probably 10 cents to pay the interest on his money 
invested in taxes. Yet the tax that the manufacturers pay upon 
that is a Federal tax. 

Now, according to the strict letter of that law they can deduct 
that tax—first collect it from the public and then deduct it, be- 
cause the only taxes of the Government which they are not al- 
lowed to deduct are income and excess-profits taxes. All other 
Federal taxes they can deduct. 

Of course I can see logically an inconsistency, and if we in- 
sist that it shall be unjust and inconsistent in some particulars 
it would be consistent that it should be unjust and inconsistent 
in other particulars. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, however, will 
agree that the payment of taxes under those circumstances is 
a part of the pense of carrying on the business and takes 
away a part of the earnings and thus reduces the net income. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. The Senator is attempting to draw a 
very delicate distinction which not even his own aeute mind, I 
think, can fully grasp. 

I simply move to strike out the paragraph that they may be 
all put upon exactly the same basis. I think if we exempt one 
kind of Federal taxes we should exempt all taxes paid to the 
Government. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to offer another amendment. After 
the word “the,” in line 11, I move to strike out the balance of 
that line and line 12 down to the word “ Territories,” so that 
it will read. 

Third. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
Territories or possessions, or by the authority of any State, county, 
school distri or municipality, or other taxing subdivision of any 
State, paid wi the United States— 

And so forth. 

That would clear up the matter and would prevent the deduc- 
tion of any Federal tax. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment presented by the Senator from North Dakota 
to the amendment. ‘ 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not hear the Secretary read sub- 
division 2 and following on page 102. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary was stopped 
at that point for the purpose of permitting the Senator to offer 
his amendment. The amendment of the committee has been 
agreed to. } 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Then, if I understand the Chair, the agree- 


ment will reach down to line 14 on page 103. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the effect of the 
vote, as the Chair understands it. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I see there are matters in that part of the 
section that will need some consideration, but I shall not urge it 

at this time. 2 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 108, after line 13, to 


Sec. 1203. (1) That section seven of such act of September 8, 1916, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

* Sec. 7. That for the pore of the normal tax only, there shall be 
allowed as an exemption the nature of a deduction from the amount 
of the net income of each citizen or resident of the United States, ascer- 
tained as provided herein, the sum of $3,000, plus $1,000 additional if 
making the return be a head of a family or a married man 
with him, or plus the sum of $1,000 additional if the 
person ma he return be a married woman with a husband living 
with her; but in no event shall this additional exemption of $1,000 be 
deducted by both a husband and a wife: Provided, That only one 
deduction of $4,000 shall be made from the aggregate income of both 
husband and wife when living together: Provided further, That if the 

the return is the head of a family there shall be an 


is not distributed annually or iat Perna the provisions of subdivi- 
sectio , including such deductions as 


Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to call especially the attention of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortas] to the fact that 
there probably are some provisions of the bill which appear 
upon their face to have been drawn for the special advantage 
of citizens of greater wealth. I call attention to the provision 
at the top of page 104. : 

Provided, That only one deduction of $4,000 shall be made from the 
aggregate income of both husband and wife when living together. 

In other words, if they are not living together each of them 
may have a deduction of $4,000. According to this they can 
each have a deduction if they are not living together. That is 
the clear reading of the law. 

Of course, among the average American people a man and his 
wife generally live together, but of late years, through the lib- 
erality of the divorce laws, among the higher and wealthier 
class there are a great many husbands and wives who are not. 
living together. They would be allowed, according to the clear 
letter of this law, an exemption greater than would be allowed 
poorer mortals who, though they may have some little tem- 
peramental disagreements, are nevertheless required by the 
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law of necessity to live together and get along as best they can. 
It seems to me that those who are criticizing this bill on the 
ground that it is drawn for the benefit of the wealthy, and espe- 
cially the wealthy divorcees, might find some ground of argu- 
ment on that proposition. 

Mr. TRAMMELL: Mr. President, I desire to make an in- 
quiry of the chairman of the committee as to what construction 
he places upon the provision of the section of the bill which 
has just been read in connection with the provisions of section 
8 as to the exemption of $1,000 for unmarried persons and of 
$2,000 for married persons as against the additional tax which 
is proposed by section 1 of the measure? In other words, Mr. 
President, I desire to know if section 8, in view of the pro- 
vision that an exemption shall be allowed only upon the normal 
tax, would interfere with or bar a person from having the 
exemption provided in section 2 of the bill up to the extent of 
$1,000 in the case of unmarried persons and of $2,000 in the 
case of married persons? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will suggest to the Senator from Florida 
that this amendment has absolutely no connection with the 
section of the bill to which he refers, This is merely an 
amendment to the existing income-tax law; it is not an amend- 
ment to the part of the bill which relates to the additional taxes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is very true, Mr. President, but 
section 8 of the bill refers to the particular section of the 

present law which we are now amending and provides a method 
by which to determine the manner in which the exemption shall 
be made; it refers to the method prescribed therein for deter- 
mining the exemption. ‘Therefore in com this law sec- 
tion 8 will be construed with the amendment to section 7 of the 
present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator was referring to the 
amount. Of course, the method of making the exemptions and 
deductions will be the same as under the old law, because we 
provide that the method shall be the same as provided in that 
law. I thought the Senator was referring to the amounts 
allowed by way of exemption in the old law. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The matter I desired to be sure of, Mr. 
President, was that the wording of the amended section 7, 
where it is stated that the exemption shall be made from the 

normal tax only, would not exclude the exemptions as provided 

in section 8 of the bill which we are now considering, which 
provides an exemption of $1,000 for unmarried persons and of 
$2,000 for married ns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no change from the existing law; 
that is the present law. The only change on that page is in 
line 1, page 2, where we add the words “individual, a citizen 
or resident of the United States.” In other respects that part 
of the section is the same as the present law. We added the 
words “citizen or resident of the United States” to meet the 
case of our eliminating the exemptions allowed to nonresident 
aliens. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the point I had in mind was 
that the present law makes the exemption by a certain amount 
for married and unmarried persons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It makes that exemption from the normal 
tax only and not from the additional tax, which is provided in 
the additional law. Now, we are dealing with a new character 
of taxation, and the taxation with which we are now dealing 
would not come under the category of the normal tax but would 
be an extra tax. This provision is that the exemption shall be 

made from the normal tax. I have been rather impressed, how- 

ever, from the wording of section 3 that it must have been the 
purpose and intention of the committee that the exemption 
should be authorized and prevail not merely as to the normal 
tax, which is not the tax that we are imposing in this bill, but 
as to the tax imposed by the original income-tax measure; that 
that should be exempt up to the amount specified in this bill 
and that it should not be restricted merely to the normal 
income tax. I desire to know the purpose and object of the 
committee on that point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Florida is somewhat confused about that matter, though he may 
not be. There is a normal tax in the-present law; there is an 
additional normal tax in the pending bill. The exemptions both 
in the pending bill and in the existing law are only exemptions 
from the normal tax. Neither of them are exemptions from the 
surtax, but only from the normal tax. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is not the object and purpose, then, to 
allow the exemptions to apply to the additional tax which is 
being imposed by this particular bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Except the additional normal tax. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Well, Mr. President, I do not quite under- 
stand where we have an additional normal tax. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. It is a new normal tax. The present law, 
if the Senator will pardon me, imposes a normal tax upon indi- 
viduals of 2 per cent; this bill places an additional normal tax 
upon individuals of 2 per cent, which will make the rate, if 
this bill becomes a law, 4 per cent normal tax instead of 2 per 
cent normal tax as under the present law. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, Mr. President, the exemption in sec- 
tion 3, as I understand the Senator, applies to the extra 2 per 
cent normal tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is an amendment to the present law. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that; but section 7 of the pres- 
ent law allows exemption on the normal tax of $4,000 to a mar- 
ried person. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the 2 per cent tax under the present law. 

Mr. CURTIS. On the 2 per cent tax under the present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And in this bill there are allowed exemptions 
on $1,000 and $2,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. On the extra tax? 

Mr, SIMMONS. On the extra normal tax of 2 per cent. 

Mr, CURTIS. That is as I understood it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is my understanding, then, from the 
Senator's explanation 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have two systems running together. 
Under each one there will be a normal tax of 2 per cent. The 
normal tax under the present law will be subject to deductions 
of $3,000 and $4,000, and the normal tax under the new law 
will be subject to deductions of only $1,000 and $2,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the information I desired to pro- 
cure—as to whether or not that applied to the original normal 
tax provided for in the law of 1916, and alse as provided for in 
the pending measure. It applies to both, as I understand the 
chairman of the committee? ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. It applies to both, but the exemptions are 
different. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, That is the information I desired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee if the reasons were sufficiently overwhelming to 
the committee to prevent a consolidation of those two sections 
with respect to the exemptions? The chairman has very well 
said that we are running two systems parallel, one imposing a 
tax of 2 per cent and the other a tax of 2 per-cent, but that 
the exemptions differ. It seems to me it would have obviated a 
great deal of complication and complexity in the internal-reve- 
nue office in assessing the taxes if there could have been a 
union of the methods of the two laws for the purpose of deter- 
mining the income tax to be imposed upon individuals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
this bill is in all of its provisions and in all of its titles dis- 
tinctively a war tax. It is expected that as soon as the war 
conditions have passed away this part of our internal system 
of taxation will disappear from our statute books, allowing the 
laws that we have enacted taxing incomes and excess profits to 
vemain as they were under the old law—that.is, not as to ex- 
cess profits, because we repeal that altogether; the excess 
profits tax that is now on the statute books, as the Senator un- 


derstands, being put on as a war tax, so that it was easy to 


consolidate that, and we dideit; but the income tax which we 
now have is not a war tax; it is a permanent peace-time tax, 
and we tried to keep them separate, so that when the conditions 
calling for this extraordinary amount of revenue shall have 
passed away we can dispose of these taxes without interfering 
with the present law and without making it necessary to enact 
a new system. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Kına] was 
not in the Senate Chamber the other day when this question 
arose, und I want simply to add one word to what the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Simmons] has already said. This bill 
has been written with a view that it may ‘be repealed at any 
time and not interfere with the present law, with the single ex- 
ception of the excess war-profits tax, which we may not want 
to have as a part of our present system. If it had not been for 
that we could have written this bill in a very much more com- 
pact form than it is; but the committee thought when they 
first began to prepare the bill that the only way to do so was 
to so frame it that, if desired, it could be repealed on any day 
or in any year and not interfere with the present taxing system. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will permit me, I anticipated that 
that was the reason which prompted the committee to try to 
keep parallel the two systems of taxation; yet it seems to me 
that the reasons assigned by the chairman of the committee and 
by my colleague are not sufficient justification for the mainte- 
nance of this system, because as soon as this war is over it is 
obvious that the old law, even if the act we are passing now ex- 
pires by limitation, will not be adequate to meet changed condi- 
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tions, but a new revenue law will have to be passed that will 
make drastic changes in the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that it will only be in 
the rates and not in the items or articles to which the tax shall 
be applied or the agencies which will be required to pay it. 


Mr. KING. I hope my colleague is right; but I feel per- 
suaded that after this war is over, with the tremendous burden 
that will rest upon the country even in peace times, new fields 
of taxation will have to be entered upon and largely increased 
taxes will be required from the funds of the people. So it would 
seem to me that if we had one consolidated uniform system of 
raising the revenues now under one bill it would avoid much 
eomplication and uncertainty. The fact that there will be re- 
quired a new system of taxation, entering upon different and 
new fields after the war is over, will necessitate, of course, m 
ehange of the existing law, and therefore the system new pro- 
posed is hardly warranted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with my colleague that the expenses of 
the Government after the close of the war for many years will 
be very great indeed ; but I believe, Mr. President, that the taxes 
that will be collected at the elose of the war will be collected 
from a very few sources. It would not surprise me at all to 
see all of them collected from incomes, from excess profits, from 
tobacco, and, if we do not have nation-wide prohibition, from 
liquors and beer, and that class of manufactured products. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The Sreretary. On page 105, after line 5, the committee pro- 
poses to insert a new section, as follows: 


Src. 1204. (1) That subdivisions (c) and (e) of section S of such 


act of ber 8, 1916, are hereby amended’ to read as follows: 

“(c) Guardians, , executors, tors, receivers, con- 
servators, and all corporations, or associations a in any 
fiduciary capacity make and render a return of the income of the 
person, rust. or estate for whom or which they act, and be subject to 
all the provisions of this title which apply to individuals, Such fidu- 
ciary shall make oath that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs. of 


such n, trust, or estate to enable him to make such return and 
that the same fs, to the best of his knowledge and belief, true and cor- 
of this title which apply to 
vided, That a return made by one of two er more joint 
fiduciaries filed in the district where such fiduciary resides, 
eo as the Spaport: of the Treasury may prescribe, shall a 
sufficient compliance with the requirements of this ine Provided 
further, That no return of income not ieee $3, shall be re- 
quired.except as in this title otherwise provid: 5 
“(e) Persons caning on business in pes sball be liable for 
income tax only in their individual capacity, and the share of the profits 
of the partnership to which any taxable partner would be entitled if 
the same were divided, whether divided or otherwise, shall be returned 
for taxation and the tax paid under the provisions of this title: Pro- 
vided, That from the net distributive interests on which the individual 
members shall be Mable for tax, normal and additional, there shall be 
excluded their proportionate shares received from interest on the obliga- 
tions of a State or any political or taxing subdivision thereof, and upon 
the obligations of the United States Its possessions, and that for 
the purpose of computing the normal tax there shall be allowed a credit, 
ovided by section 5, subdivision (b), for their proportionate share 
of the profits derived from dividends. Such partne nip, when requested 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or any district collector, shall 
render a correct, return of the earnings, profits, and income of the 
3 except income exempt under section 4 of this act, setting 
orth the item of the gross income and the deductions and credits 
allowed by this title, and the names and addresses of the individuals 
who would be entitled to the net earnings, profits, and ne dis- 
tributed. A partnership shall have the same privilege of 
making returns upon the basis of its own fiscal year as is a 
corporations under this title: The share of the profits of a partnership 
to which any taxable partner would be entitled for a year ending 
in 1916, or subsequent tax years for which the rates of tax have been 
or shall be changed by law, shall be returned for taxation and the tax 
paid under the re ve rates applicable to each calendar year in the 
proportion that the period of each calendar year bears to the full fiscal 


yen) Subdivision (d) of section 8 of such act of September 8, 1916, is 
licreby repealed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate as well as the attention of the chairman ef the 
committee to a difference in the treatment between persons 
earrying on business as corporations and persons carrying on 
business in the form of partnerships or unincorporated asso- 
eiations. It will be observed, as was stated by the Senator 
from Minnesota this morning—and I should like the attention 
ef the Senate to this propesition—that under subdivision (e): 

Persons earryin shall be liable for in- 


The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] will recall that 
this matter was up before the committee, and I think at that 
time he agreed with me that so far as corporation business was 
concerned it should be treated exactly the same as a like pusi- 


ness. carried on by a partnership and that there should not be 
accorded to one class exemptions not aceorded to the other. 

There are but few Senators in this Chamber, Mr. President, 
and inasmuch as this vote will be a vote of the confidence 
generally in the committee rather than a vote upon the merits 
of the question I would prefer to have the attention of Sena- 
tors who are in the Chamber at this time as to this proposi- 
tion, and may I ask the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomexene], 
who always gives to these subjects the benefit of careful 
thought and a sense of justice, to give attention to the distine- 
tion that is made by the committee between partnerships and 
corporations? 

Here is a partnership carrying on a business and earning 
$100,000 a year; it has invested, we will say, $500,000 of capital. 
Here is another institution operated by a corporation; it also 
invests $500,000 in capital and divides it among the several 
stockholders by the issue of stock. They both do exactly the 
same kind of business; they may be trading side by side; one 
of them earns a hundred thousand dollars and the other one 
earns a hundred thousand dollars. Every dollar of that $100,000 
earned by the partnership is taxed to the last penny in an as- 
eending scale. If there are two partners, they pay on $50,000 
each; if there are 20, on one-tenth of that amount, or $5,000 
each; and this is paid though not a dollar is distributed. Now, 
— about the corporation? This is what governs the corpora- 

The tax im b; 

posed i ng subdivision shall not (og ag portion 


and em- 
ployed in the business or is retained for employment in the reasonable 
ded, That if 


requirements of the business: Provi the Secretary of the 

5 ascertains and finds that rak portion of such 8 so 

retain at any time for employment the business is not so em- 
Li thereo; 


The business of each is exactly the same: it becomes necessary 
on the part of the partnership, because of the character of its 
business, because of the demands of the Government for the 
ensuing year, that it shall put to surplus and reinvest in better- 
ments, to answer the demands of the trade for the ensuing year, 
every dollar of its ineome for that year; and yet it is taxed to 


to go practically scot free, while the partnership is taxed to the 
last cent. I want to ask any Senator if he regards that as just 
and fair? 

There is no possible excuse for it; there is no reason for it, if 
the business is exactly the same. The reason is altogether the 
other way. Every partner is responsible to the last penny he 
has on earth for every dollar of indebtedness of the partner- 


ship, while the corporation stockholder is not responsible for 


one penny of debt, and yet it is proposed to give him that 
preference, and to lay this heavy tax upon the members of a 
pa 


rtnership. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostyson in the chair). 
are = Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. A 

Mr. KING. That would have a tendency, would it not, 
under the Senator's construction, to force partnerships to be- 
come corporations, if there is a greater burden imposed upon 
partnerships than there is upon corporations? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but they can not escape the injustice 
this year. The partnership has not been changed into a cor- 
poration at the present time. There may be reasons why it can 
not conveniently change. Naturally, of course, if a partnership 
could escape the burden by incorporating, it would do so; but it 
can not escape the tax that is placed upon it in the year 1917 by 
taking out articles of incorporation in 1918. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator pardon another 
inquiry? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico were adopted, that would tend to cure the evil of 
which the Senator is now complaining, would it not? 

Mr. M Which amendment? 

Mr. KING. I refer to the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator mean the amendment in 
regard to the corporation tax? 

Mr. KING. No. As I understood the Senator from New 
Mexico 
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Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator refers probably to the tax 
on undistributed corporate income. 

Mr. KING. Yes; would not that tend to cure the evil of 
which the Senator complains? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would tend possibly in some instances 
to compel a distribution, but that was not the basis on which 
the Senator from New Mexico urged that tax. I think his claim 
was a very fair one, namely, that he was not seeking to force 
a distribution, because he recognized that in many cases the 
money ought to be reinvested; but he took the position—and 
it was a logical position—that it was nevertheless an earning; 
it was a profit, and as the bill seeks to impose a tax on profits the 
corporation should pay that tax whether its income is distributed 
or not. I think he agrees with me that the same principle ought 
to apply to partnerships. There were some reasons why I did 
not agree entirely with the Senator from New Mexico. 1 believe 
to-day that the very best interests of the Government demand 
that everything possible should be allowed to go into capital 
this year and become income-bearing for the next year, to help 
out this country in the great necessities that are bound to con- 
front it, when we will have to, levy much heavier taxes, For 
that reason, my inclination was to be light on the first year’s 
levy, to get all that I could into capital of this year’s earnings 
that I might have more to levy my tax upon for the ensuing 
years, when there would be a heavy demand for greater taxa- 
tion. In principle, there is no difference between the Senator 
from New Mexico and myself in regard to the logic upon which 
he claimed to tax these undivided incomes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he knows of any reason why a surtax should be waived 


in favor of a corporation, so as to enable it to keep in its busl-, 


ness more money, any more than any other tax? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President; I see this difference: 
If I am a member of a corporation or even a member of a part- 
nership which earns for me, we will say, $20,000 this year, and 
I draw out that $20,000 and spend it in excessive living, the 
Government has gotten no good out of it. If I put that $20,000 
into an extension of my plant whereby I can produce more for 
the Government next year, and will produce more, and will 
thereby pay a greater tax next year, I can see how it would be 
beneficial to the Government that this money should be rein- 
vested, and the Government might well excuse me from a tax on 
it on condition that I do not use the money for my own personal 
use, but use it in such a way that the Government will get 
something out of it next year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota further yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator realizes, of course, 
that this bill does not provide for any surtax upon undistributed 
corporate net income, regardless of the kind of corporation which 
may have the net income; does he not? 

Mr. McOUMBER,. I understand the proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Can the Senator explain to me 
what good it will do to the Government to permit a corporation 
engaged in the brokerage business to retain its net income with- 
out the payment of a surtax? 

Mr. McCUMBER. And therefore the Senator very wisely, in 
his proffered amendment, made a distinction, and provided for 
a deduction to those corporations which produced something 
for the benefit of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the Senator must recall that 
that was eliminated from this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the bill as it now stands 
exempts all corporations, regardless of the purpose for which 
they are organized, from the payment of any surtax on the re- 
tained and undistributed net income; does it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I think it would be better if it ap- 
plied only to those corporations which actually produced some- 
thing from which the Government could derive a benefit for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the Senator is contending 
that the Government ought to remit a part of the income tax in 
favor of corporations which are willing to keep the money and 
use it in their business? He is willing that that shall be done, 
and he goes further and insists that partnerships should be 
permitted the same privilege. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the one is permitted the privilege, cer- 
tainly the other should be. That is my position. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘Then I will ask the Senator 
further what he would suggest as to individuals who are engaged 
in business? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Exactly the same thing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The individual engaged in busi- 
ness, whether he takes his money out of the business or uot, 
must pay a surtax upon his income; and I will ask the-Senator 
if he would likewise want to exempt the individual? ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will recall that in committee 
I took the position that the matter was one which should be 
applied to the business, and that all businesses of the same 
character should be treated the same, whether they were oper- 
ated by an individual, by a partnership, or by a corporation; and 
I still take the same position. But I can not get all that I want 
in this bill. I tried to get a little matter of justice in it n short 
time ago; and while the Senators were at luncheon, and heard 
nothing of the argument, they immediately came back to the 
voting, and, not wishing to disturb themselves about ascertaining 
what had been said, voted, as we often do, to sustain whatever 
the committee had recommended. I possibly could get little 
more hearing upon this proposition, but I feel that I will not 
have done my duty until I present that injustice and attempt to 
correct it in some way. ? 

I have had quite a number of Senators tell me upon the other 
amendment that I was absolutely right in explaining it, and chat 
they would vote with me upon it; but when it came to the vote 
it seemed to be going the other way, and the numbers on my side 
seemed to be so few that they lost their courage to stand by 
their convictions. There is magic in majorities, and that magic 
seemed to weigh very much in the scale in the vote upon that 
proposition. But here is a proposition which every Senator will 
acknowledge to be an injustice. Now, will you attempt to cor- 
rect it? Will any Senator have the audacity to stand upon his 
feet to-day and say that if a corporation is doing a certain kind 
of business it can retain every dollar that it earns and put it into 
an extension of its business without the payment of a penny of 
tax, while if the same business is operated by a partnership the 
individual partners must pay a tax upon every dollar of their 
earnings, even though every dollar goes back into the concern? 

I know a number of partnerships which this year will make 
good, fair money, and I know that practically everything they 
make will go right into betterments; but each partner must pay 
the full tax due upon the net earnings whether they go into the 
business for the benefit of the Government in the ensuing year 
or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the Senator has yet re- 
ferred to the fact that the committee undertook to equalize the 
taxes between the partnership and the corporation by imposing 
an additional normal tax upon corporations that is not imposed 
upon partnerships or individuals. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I mentioned the fact, and the Senator 
heard me, that they imposed a tax of 6 per cent upon corpora- 
tions. That is 4 per cent in addition to the present corpora- 
tion tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that does not equalize it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would equalize it, because only 2 per 
cent increase of the normal tax upon the corporations of the 
country would raise $180,000,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. Now, let us suppose that that 
is true—that that 2 per cent increase raises an additional 
$180,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator now that I do 
not believe there are undistributed profits in all the partner- 
ships of the United States amounting to that much—$180,000,000 
a year. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Well, suppose that is true: If 98 per cent 
of the business was carried on by corporations and only 2 per 
cent was carried on by partnerships, vould the Senator expect 
to secure as great a tax from the 2 per cent as he would from the 
98 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must have misunderstood me. I 
said that the amount of the 2 per cent tax on corporations was 
greater than all of the profits that had been undistributed by, 
all the partnerships of this country—not that the tax upon 
partnerships amounted to $180,000,000, but that the undistrib- 
uted profits would not amount to $180,000,000, whereas the 2 
per cent tax upon the corporations of the country does amount to 
$180,000,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, suppose that were true. That is 
true simply because the vast proportion of the business of the 
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country is carried on by corporations. But suppose 90 per cent 
of the business is carried on by corporations and 10 per cent is 
carried on by individuals and by partnerships, would you make 
a different rule concerning the business carried on by that 10 
per cent than you would for the 90 per cent? Would you make 
the 10 per cent pay a tax on every dollar that they earned, 
although it went right back into the business, while you would 
excuse the 90 per cent entirely from the payment of that tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; and I do not fhink that is 
what we do. For instance, take 10 per cent of the $180,000,000 ; 
that is, $18,000,000 that the corporation would pay by the 2 
per cent normal tax. Now, the 2 per cent normal tax increase, 
if it amount to $18,000,000, would be more, I believe, in dollars 
and cents than the whole of the undistributed profits of part- 
nerships. So I think we have equalized the difference between 
the partnerships in this country and the corporations by the 
tax that we have imposed upon the corporations that is not 
imposed upon partnerships. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, now, let us see for just a moment 
whether it is equalized or not. We will suppose that here is a 
corporation with a capital of $1,000,000 that will make 50 per 
cent, or $500,000. Now, it puts that $500,000 right back into its 
business. What does it pay? It pays 6 per cent upon that 
$500,000, or $30,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment; let me finish this state- 
ment. Suppose, now, that, on the other hand, a partnership is 
operating the same business with the same capital, and there 
are two partners, and they make $500,000, or $250,000 each. 
Each partner, then, is paying a tax on $250,000. Now, in the 
case of an income of $250,000, what is the present rate of tax? 
It is about 30 per cent, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The proposed rate of taxation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the proposed tax would be ‘some- 
where about 30 per cent. Then you have the corporation pay- 
ing 6 per cent and you have the partnership paying about 30 
per cent. That is the difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
We can suppose a case such as the Senator has, that never in 
the history of the country will happen, and prove that any tax 
that may be imposed is an injustice to some other supposed 
case. I can take the cases cited by the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. BANKHEAD] in his speech upon the war-profits tax. I can 
turn them around and suppose cases to fit his amendment, and 
they will be even more ridiculous than the cases appeared to 
be that he cited. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— - 

Mr. McCUMBER. I first yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico, and then I will take up the Senator’s supposed case. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that each of the individual 
would have to pay 4 per cent normal tax, equivalent to 4 of the 
6 per cent of the tax which is imposed upon corporatiofis, and 
that the only additional tax imposed upon corporations is 2 per 
cent, and that must be compared with all the surtaxes that the 
partners would pay. í 

Mr. McCUMBER. To be sure. It simply makes it so much 
worse; that is all. The partners in the case I have cited have 
to pay on $500,000, and it is a pretty big tax. If it is a part- 
nership of two, they have to pay on $250,000 each. Now, the 
Senator from Utah says that this is just a supposed case. It 
is no more a supposed case than any other possible case that 
you can give. There is a certain percentage of the business of 
this country that is conducted by partnerships and individuals. 
I do not know the exact per cent, but I would say from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have recently seen the state- 
ment that only 80 per cent of the manufacturing business of 
this country is carried on by corporations, leaving 20- per cent 
of the manufacturing business of the country to be carried on 
by individuals and partnerships. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the reason I stated it would run 
from 10 to 20 per cent. I do not know the exact per cent. But 
if the business is the same, it is utterly ridiculous as well as 
unjust to say that you will tax one business for every dollar 
that is earned. whether it goes back into the business or not, 
and you will free all the rest of like business, if it goes back 
into the business. 


Mr. President, it is even worse than that when you come to 
apply it to the actual conditions. The great corporations, the 
corporations which make the millions, are the corporations that 
enn take every dollar that they earn and put it right back into 
the business and pay no tax at all upon it. The little fellow, the 
individual, the small partnership, those who produce the other 
20 per cent, whose incomes are infinitesimal compared with 
these mighty incomes, will have to pay the full tax on every dol- 
lar earned. In that way you give a preference to those who do 
not need the preference, and you deny justice to those who most 
need to have justice meted out to them. 

I know there is little use of making any argument upon that 
proposition; but, Mr. President, I am going to have a chance to 
vote on it, if I vote alone. So I am going to ask, after the Sec- 
retary has finished reading, that after line 8, on page 107, which 
deals with partnerships, we insert exactly what we have in- 
serted with reference to corporations, namely: r 
this subdivision shail not apely te that 
net income which is actually invested and em- 
business or is retained for employment in the reasonable 
requirements of the business: Provided, That if the Secretary of the 

ins and finds that any portion of such amount so re- 


ascerta 
a at any trare tor em * in me, business — pot = nl 
not reasona Tı e nes: a X 0 r cen 
shall be levied— De 2 


portion 


And so forth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. P 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
a the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an - 
Swered to their names: 


B Hardwick McNary Sheppard 
re eg Hitchcock Martin Sherman 
Brandegee Husting Myers Simmons 
Chamberlain James elson Smith, Md. 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. New Smoot 
Curtis ones, N. Mex, Norris Sterling 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
France Kellogg ge Swanson 
Frelinghuysen King Penrose Townsend 
Ge Kirby Pomerene Trammell 
Gore Knox Vardaman 
Gronna Lewis Robinson Watson 
Hale McCumber Saulsb Weeks 
McKellar Shafroth Williams, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggested the 
absence of a quorum because of the importance of an amend- 
ment just offered in the Senate by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCuuser], I have just listened to an argument 
which to my mind is extremely forcible in support of that 
amendment. It is an amendment which will affect a large 
number of business interests in this country. It is an amend- 
ment which has for its purpose the doing of justice, common 
justice, between the ‘business interests of this country. 

The Senator from North Dakota had just pointed out in the 
most forcible manner how under this bill it is proposed to dis- 
-criminate in the most flagrant manner against the people of 
this country who are doing business as partnerships. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has pointed to the provision in the 
bill which, while it says that the partnership shall pay no 
income tax, yet says that all of the net income of the partner- 
ship, whether distributed or not, whether kept in the business 
or not, shall be accounted for by the individual partners, and 
the individual partners shall pay upon that not only the normal 
tax but a surtax. 

In the illustration just given to the Senate of the partnership 
which earns a half million dollars in profits and invests it in 


the business, yet the two partners must each return for income- 


tax purposes $250,000, and of that under this proposed bill the 
Government will get over 26 per cent of the entire amount. The 
surtax ranges from 1 per cent up to a much higher rate than 
26 per cent, but on the average it would take from each partner 
26.6 per cent of the entire amount. But if the corporation earn- 
ing a half million dollars desires to keep that half million dol- 
lars in its business, it will pay only 6 per cent upon the half 
million dollars retained in its business, It has been pointed 
out that 20 per cent of the manufacturing interests of this coun- 
try are done by other than corporations, As to mercantile and 
various other lines of business, we have no statistics; but it is 
reasonable to say that 20 or 25 per cent of the business of the 
country is done by corporations. In all these instances, whether 
individuals or partnerships, if they earn a net income and want 


to increase their production, want to add to the resources of the 
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country, they must pay a surtax, but your corporation goes scot 
free. 

I appeal to Senators if that is justice, and in this time when 
every dollar should bear its share of this burden I ask if you 
are going to exempt from this surtax upon incomes ali the un- 
distributed net incomes of the corporations of the country? 

Mr. President, I have heard something about slackers among 
men. We do not want any slacker dollars in this country any 
more than we want slackers among men, and if these corpora- 
tions had the soul of a human being they would cast aside these 
dollars of income which escape the surtax paid by individuals 
and partners as an unclean thing. But that is what this bill 
proposes to do. 

As I showed to the Senate the other day, there are four billion 
and a half dollars collected annually by these corporations as 
net incomes which are retained in the business, and these four 
and a half billion dollars escape the surtax. I ask, Is it right? 
Can the Senate justify itself by declaring here that the net 
inceme of partnerships shall be accounted for by the individual 
partners and the partners compelled to pay a surtax, although 
the income is retained in the business, and allow the net income 
of these corporations to go practically scot free? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator intend to press the 
amendment which he offered early in the consideration of the 
bill? I ask that question because it seems to me that the 
Senate ought to have an opportunity to vote on that question 
first. I agree with the Senator that there is a great difference 
now shown in the bill between the profits of corporations and 
individuals and partners. As for myself, I believe that beyond 
a reasonable exemption they should all be reached. It seems to 
me that it would be unjust to leave both as we have provided 
in the bill now. The Senator’s amendment, which I understood 
he proposed earlier, would make it easier for Senators to deter- 
mine how they would vote on this proposition if that question 
was settled first. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I purpose to 
present the amendment to the Senate; and I am inclined to 
think myself that it would be wise to defer the consideration 
of this subject until we reach that stage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I might add also that while we 
have passed over one provision of the bill, I think it is very well 
if at that time we should consider the advisability of recon- 
sidering what I understand has been the action of the Senate 
upon another paragraph of the bill, because the matters are 
very closely related. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and also to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] as far as I am personally concerned I be- 
lieve that I echo the sentiments of a majority of the committee 
when I say that they are perfectly willing to adopt any system 
that will equalize the taxation between corporations and part- 
nerships. We thought that the 2 per cent additional normal tax 
imposed upon corporations would do that, and based upon past 
history of the amount that has been retained of the profits, I 
am quite sure it would do it and more than do it, but if the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota is adopted, in 
all justice to corporations we then ought to return to title 1 of 
the bill and allow the 4 per cent increased normal tax to apply 
to partnerships doing business. The Senator will agree if that 
were adopted they would then be on an equal basis. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Provided, Mr. President 
. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 


. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 
* Mr. PENROSE. I think the suggestion of the Sefator from 
Utah is absolutely logical, I would like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota whether he would not accept that as an addition 
to his amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say again that while I think that 
. corporation has an advantage over a partnership under all 
circumstances. in that stockholders are in no sense liable fer 
the debts of the corporation while every partner is not onl 
liable for his own debts but that of the entire business, and 
therefore labors under some disadvantage from that fact alone; 
nevertheless, if you will say that the business shall have the 
same exemption in reference to that portion which is earned 
and put into the business again, whether carried on by corpora- 
tions or by partnerships, I shall have no objection to taking out 
that extra 2 per cent which is charged to the corporation and 
putting them both upon the same basis. 


Mr. SMOOT. I would not ask that the additional normal 
tax on corporations be reduced. All I ask is that 2 per cent be 
alot to copartnerships, thus equalizing the two. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is virtually the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New Mexico will allow me, 
I wish to say that it is a question in my mind whether there are 
advantages in business transacted through a corporation. 1 
know there are disadvantages, and whether the advantages ac- 
cruing to partnerships more than offset the disadvantages to 
corporate companies it is doubtful. I think there is no member 
of the committee who does not want to treat the individuals, part- 
nerships, and corporations, as far as the imposition of taxes is 
concerned, as nearly alike as possible. I believe, if. we adopt 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota, with 
the understanding that we shall also provide that the normal tax 
upon the individuals and the partnerships and the corporations 
shall be the same, that would settle the question as far as the 
Senator from North Dakota is concerned. 

There is another question involved in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico that we can discuss later 
when we reach that point. = 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from Utah to 
suggest that the individual shall be permitted to retain in the 
business as much of his annual earnings as he thinks are rea- 
sonably required in the business without paying any tax at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the same restrictions that are provided 
for corporations. In other words, it applies to individuals l 
business and to corporations doing business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that they should be allowed, 
under the restrictions that are now imposed in the bill upon cor- 
porations, to withhold a part of their profits. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam expressing my opinion only. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator 
North Carolina. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am perfectly willing to apply to partner- 
ships the same rule that is applied to corporations; that is to 
say, to require them to pay a normal tax of 6 per cent upon their 
total annual earnings and permit them to distribute such part 
as is not needed in their business and make that portion of their 
earnings subject in the hands of distributees to the surtax and 
let them retain in their business what is reasonably necessary 
for the conduct of their business as ascertained or determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, when you come to an individual, if you undertake to 
apply the same rule and subject him to a normal tax of 6 per 
cent and permit him to retain in his business as much ns he 
may think is necessary to carry on the business with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, I think you will find 
when you have finished that you have cut your revenues from 
this source nearly in two. I do not believe that it would be wise 
to extend that to all individuals. I think if you are going to 
adopt this plan you ought to adjust the inequalities that will be 
brought about between individuals and partnerships and corpo- 
rations by imposing a higher normal tax upon the corporation 
and the partnership and a lower normal tax upon the individual. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. The individual is not under consideration at 
present. I believe that his affairs could be adjusted on the 
same basis as that of the corporation. But be that as it may, let 
us take it up in due course. What is before the Senate now is 
the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota, and he is 
entirely willing to accept the 6 per cent normal and have the 
surplus earnings undistributed by partnerships treated in the 
same way as the undistributed earnings of a corporation. I 
would urge the chairman of the committee to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is the be- 
ginning of what was a long story in the committee. It was 
sought in the committee to adjust the situation on the lines 
now adverted to by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought the committee had placed partner- 
ships on an equality with corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no. 

Mr. PENROSE. My recollection was that that was tha 
official act of the committee, but of course the chairman states 
otherwise, and I do not challenge his assertion. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, under the 
present act and under the bill 2 partnership pays no income tax 


at all. A corporation pays an income tax, an individual pays 


an income tax, but a partnership pays no income tax. A partner- 
ship is required under the law to distribute all its earnings 
among the individual partners. £ 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me to correct 
him, it is not required that the partnership shall distribute it, 
but they are compelled to pay the tax whether it is distributed 
or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will let me finish he will see 
what I have in mind. It is required in this way and in this 
sense, that whether it is distributed or not distributed, as a 
matter of fact the law assumes that it has been distributed and 
requires the individual to give it in as a part of his income, 
just as if it had been distributed, so as to make it at once sub- 
ject not only to the income tax of the individual but to the nor- 
mal tax of the individual and the surtax of the individual. So 
upon a partnership as such there is no tax at all as there is 
upon a corporation. There is a tax of 6 per cent upon a corpo- 
ration’s total earnings, and when those earnings are distributed 
and go into the hands of the shareholders they become subject to 
an individual income tax, both a normal tax and surtax.’ There 
is no way unless you change the law by which a partnership 
will pay a normal tax at all. 

I enn not bind the committee about it because the committee 
has taken no action upon it, but so far as I am individually con- 
cerned I think there is a great deal of merit and a great deal 
of justice in the proposition the Senator from North Dakota 
has presented. I think if we were to change the present law 
so as to subject partnerships just as we did corporations to an 
income tax, and fix that income tax for partnerships at the same 
rate we fix the income tax for corporations, namely, at 6 per 
cent, and then permit them to deal with their earnings just 
exactly as corporations are permitted to deal with their earn- 
ings; that is to say, let them distribute such portion as they do 
not reasonably need in the conduct of their business, and let 
that in the hands of the individual partner become subject to 
the income tax of the individual, including the surtax, if it be 
necessary in their case as in the case of a corporation, in the in- 
terest of the business to maintain its efficiency for the purpose 
if necessary of enlarging it, to retain a part without distribut- 
ing it, and to let it be retained without being subject to the tax 
provided the Secretary of the Treasury shall find that the amount 
retained was reasonably necessary in the business and put them 
upon a parity. I would Lave no objection to that, but I would 
have serious objection to applying the same principle to indi- 
viduals because I do not think it would be workable. However, 
if you will maintain the disparity that we have provided in 
the bill between the individual and the corporation as to the 
normal tax I think that situation would be reasonably met; that 
is to say, let the normal tax of the individual remain at 4 per 
cent as it is now and place a normal tax upon partnerships at 
6 per cent just as we have laid that 6 per cent tax upon corpo- 
rations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— _ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I only wish to say in answer to,the fears 


of the Senator from North Carolina, of course it was understood. 


that I would move this amendment on the floor. I reserved 
that right in the committee and it was conceded that we would 
bring the matter before the Senate and determine what the 
action of the body would be. 

Now, the Senator is fearful that the rule would not work 
with safety if applied to individuals as well as to partnerships. 
I do not think that he would find a great deal of trouble there. 
If the individual is conducting exactly the same kind of a 
business it is very easy for the department to determine what 
is reasonable for him to retain, and they would allow him to 
retain exactly the same as would be allowed to a partnership 
and a corporation doing the same business. * 


The individual, who generally is not engaged so much in that 


character of business in which it is very essential that some- 
thing should be allowed for extensions and preparations for 
next year’s business, would not be allowed by the department 
the same deductions that would be allowed- corporations or 
partnerships in a business demanding extension. 

Now let me call the Senator's attention to just one little 
illustration. Here is a corporation manufacturing steel rails, 
We already know that the business of the country is such that 


there is a congestion in all character of freight and that during 
the progress of this war we shall need more trackage, we shall 
need more rolling stock, and the Goyernment would say, “If 
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you will put this money which vou have earned this year into 
your plant and increase its size so that you can furnish more 
steel rails for next year, we will not levy a tax upon those 
earnings.” If a partnership is doing exactly the same business 
and for the same purpose, should not the same rule apply 7. I 
am willing to accept the proposition that you tax both alike; 
but I also want the exemptions to be exactly the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico pardon me for a moment? è 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. For a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to ask the Senator if this 6 
per cent normal tax was applied to partnerships and they were 
permitted to retain surplus net earnings just as in the case 
of corporations, and there was this differential between indi- 
viduals and partnerships and corporations in the normal tax, 
would the Senator think that a fair adjustment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I was not present 
this afternoon during a few minutes when there was read that 
part of this bill which proposes to increase the normal tax 
upon corporations from 4 to 6 per cent. Had I been present, 
I should have objected to making that increase. My reasons 
for that objection grow out of the very situation which now 
presents itself to the Senate. We have here a situation which 
is fraught with injustice in every phase as it is dealt with in 
this bill. The proposal of the chairman of the committee just 
made intensifies what to my mind is a grave injustice. It 
intensifies another thing—an absolute impracticability. 

Some Senators here will remember that on Tuesday of this 
week I took the position that the pending bill as applied to 
corporations is impracticable because it imposes upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the duty of looking into the business of 
every corporation of this country, and not only of looking into 
the buSiness of the corporation but going so far into its affairs 
as to determine the absolute necessities of the business. In 
order to do that, it would be necessary to increase the force, 
of the Treasury Department by thousands of men, and it would 


be necessary to have experts in every line of business in the 


country in order to determine whether or not a particular ex- 
penditure was necessary to the business or whether it were 
advisable that the money be retained in the business for future 
use, : 

I have pòinted out that the corporations of this country are 
organized with charters almost unlimited in their scope and 
that if they are not unlimited, by amendment, in 24 hours they 
can become unlimited, as every lawyer in this body knows. 
When the corporation attains that breadth, then there is no 
limitation upon the amount of money which may be retained by 
the corporation and legitimately used in the varied lines of busi- 
ness designated in the charter. So with the partnership. 

Mr. President, at one time in the committee when it was pro- 
posed to levy a tax upon the undistributed earnings of corpora- 
tions it was suggested that corporations engaged in production, 
transportation, and distribution—the three necessary functions 
of industrial activity—might use in their business 20 per cent 
without any tax. Then the question arose, “If you allow the 
corporation to retain 20 per cent in its business, if it is engaged 
in production or distribution, why should you not permit the 
same exemption to the partnership?” If you permit the same 
exemption to the partnership, then I ask you by what line of rea- 
soning can you say that it should not be exempted as to the indi- 
vidual who stands upon his own foundation and transacts his 
own business upon his own resources? Is he not as an Ameri- 
can citizen entitled to the same rights in this country as is a 
partnership or corporation? That, Mr. President, is the ques- 
tion in all its baldness which confronts the Senate at this time. 
Are you going to destroy American citizenship; to tax it out of 
existence; take away its property; put upon it the hard hand 
of taxation; and yet allow the corporation to go scot free? 
That is the question presented here. If you are going to per- 
mit the corporation to be exempt, if you are going to say to it, 
“ You may keep all of your net income without the payment of 
this surtax,” of course, you ought to say that the partnership 
shall haye the same privilege, and you ought to say that the in- 
dividual American citizen shall have the same privilege. 

However, Mr. President, I realize the enormous task of super- 
vising business of every American citizen; I realize the task 
of supervising the business of the partnership and of the corpo- 
ration; and so I say that the scheme now presented, and so 
readily accepted, is impracticable, and will take away from the 
Government the taxes it should have. 

Take the individual who is engaged in no business and yet 
has a net income. He has some rights; he is willing to part 
with his tax. There is, however, hardly an individual in all this 
Jand who has not some business; we have very few of the 
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class in this country; our citizens are active, progressive, 
8 men, either by brain or by brawn, and they should 
nd upon the same level. 
wer. President, instead of hunting around for some scheme by 
which to exempt corporations from taxation, had we not better 
reverse the procedure, and try to find some scheme by which we 
can make them pay just taxes? Instead of trying to exempt 
hips from what is a just tax, instead of trying to ex- 
empt individuals from a just tax, is it not far better that in this 
time of war, when we need all the revenue we can get, that we 
should gather them all together and treat them all alike and 
make them all pay taxes? So, Mr. President, upon those con- 
siderations I have proposed an ee which will come up 
succeedin rtion of the b 
3 2 — the incomes of individuals and pariner- 
ships the surtaxes range from 1 per cent to over 60 per cent. 
Take the great house of J. P. Morgan & Co., a partnership, 
earning perhaps as much as the National City Bank of the 
city of New York. The National City Bank goes scot-free of 
any taxes except the 2 per cent, but the partners in the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., with their large earnings, have to con- 
tribute by the hundreds of thousands of dollars. You do not 
want the one to escape nor the other. If the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., a partnership, earns twenty-five or fifty million 
dollars every year, do you want that twenty-five or fifty million 
dollars to go into the hands a and for Te benefit of the indi- 
vidual ers and escape surtaxes 
So Wes ether important partnerships throughout the country 
and other important individual enterprises, do you believe that 
in this time of need we should p rmit such fortunes, such earn- 
ings, such net incomes to be accumulated and kept in the busi- 
ness? Do you believe that we ought to let them escape the 
surtaxes? Senators know the line of business in which the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. is engaged, speculating around the 
globe, promoting enterprises from the four corners of the earth, 
not confined to the Western Hemisphere—do you want to let 
those millions of income escape? Yet who would examine a 
business of that kind and undertake to say how much is rea- 
sonably necessary to be expended in the business or, in the 
language of the bill, to be “ employed in the business"? So 
with many other concerns throughout the country. 

Instead of trying now to giv2 to the firms of the country the 
exemption which this bill proposes to give to corporations, let 
the Senate turn around and seek some way by which we can 
get a just return from the four and a half billiens of dollars 
of net income retained by the corporations of this country. 
which to-day escape all surtaxes. So, Mr. President, I suggest, 
and, if th. chairman is agreeable, I should like to have the con- 
sideration of this paragraph deferred until we come to the con- 
sideration of the paragraphs of subsection (b) of section 10. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before acting upon that 
suggestion let me say just one word in conclusion. Never in the 
history of the United States has there been a period in which 
every business and every industry and every resource will be 
taxed to the limit as will be required during the next two or 
three years. We need not only what our present great manu- 
facturing plants produce, but we shall need more than they can 
possibly produce this year. After due and thoughtful consid- 
eration it was felt by the committee that it was better to allow 
extensions to a reasonable degree, to form a basis and a founda- 
tion for a greater output next year, and to encourage them to 
bring abeut that result. The majority of the committee 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kd in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall yield in a moment. The majority 
of the committee determined that it was good policy to allow at 
least a portion, whatever was needed for the Government pur- 
poses, of the earnings of this year to go into betterments and 
extensions, in order that we may have a greater productivity 
for next year. It may be, Mr. President, that when next year 
eomes we shall not need again to allow the same deductions for 
this purpose, and I shall be as ready as anyone to join with the 
Senator from New Mexico in imposing a heavier taxation upon 
undistributed profits; but we all acted according to our best 
judgment of what would be the best interests of this Nation for 
the coming one or two years. Now, therein I know I differ from 
the Senator from New Mexico. It is an honest difference; and 
therefore my position was that we should excuse a portion of 
these earnings if the earnings went into betterments and into 
extensions, the natural result of which would be a greater 
productivity for next year to meet the demands of the Govern- 
ment for next year. Now, all I am asking is that the several 
lines of business, no matter by whom operated, shall be ac- + 


corded the same rights, the same privileges, and for the same 
purpose under the law. That is the only purpose of this amend- 


ment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the point made 
by the Senator from North Dakota just now amounts simply to 
this: He has not said thht the putting of a surtax upon the un- 
distributed net earnings of a corporation would be unjust. On 
the other hand, it is admitted that such a tax would be a fair 
tax, and such a fair tax is now imposed upon individuals and 
partnerships. Is it so important to encourage corporations to 
extend their business as to warrant us in remitting and donat- 
ing to them and in effect subsidizing them to the extent of a 
fair tax? 

If it is advisable to give to these corporations this fair tax in 
order that they may extend their business, then, I ask, by what 
logic can you impose any taxes upon a corporation engaged in 
business? If you want to remit one fair tax, why draw a line? 
Why not remit them all? And nobody has risen on this floor 
and said that it would be unfair to levy a surtax upon the net 
incomes of corporations which are undistributed, which are kept 
in the business, precisely the same as you levy a surtax upon the 
net income of the partners kept in the business, or upon the net 
income of the individual kept in the business. 

Mr. President, instead of seeking to solve this problem by 
permitting other governments to become slackers in this war, is 
it not better to eliminate the slacker? Instead of letting the 
corporations keep four and a half million dollars of net income 
free from this surtax, and adding to it the net income of part- 
nerships, is it not better that we subject all these dollars to the 
payment of a tax, and make them all good dollars and worthy 
dollars to be continued in a worthy business, the support and 
maintenance of our country? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to resist the 
proposition of the Senator from North Dakota, if he insists upon 
it, to Jet this matter go over. In my judgment, however, if the 
Senator is going to press his amendment, it is probabiy better 
to vote on that before we vote on the other, because I think the 
vote of some Senators on the second proposition will be deter- 
mined very largely by the result of the vote on the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not understand whether the Senator 
felt that the amendment I have offered should go over, or the 
other amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; what I meant to say was that T thought 
= Sch probably better to vote upon the Senator's amendment 

Mr. McCUMBER, That is my judgment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But if the Senator desires that it shall go 
over—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not wish it to go over. I think it 
simply perfects the committee amendment as I would have it 
perfected, and I think it should be adopted before we attempt 
to take a final vote on the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course I am not in a posi- 
tion to accept this amendment for the committee. It has not been 
acted upon by the committee so far as I remember, but I shall 
make no resistance on behalf of the committee. Whatever the 
Senate desires to do about that will be entirely satisfactory to 
me. But, Mr. President, before we vote, while I do not desire 
now to enter into any lengthy discussion of the proposition 
involved in this amendment and in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, I do think I ought to try to get the Sena- 
tors to understand the real facts and the real situation. 

I do not think this is a question which ought to be discussed 
in heat. I think it is a business question very largely. ‘There 
may be elements of inequality. There are questions of expedi- 
ency, too, which connect themselves to these inequalities, if 
they are inequalities, as the committee has finally adjusted them; 
but it is not a question which to my mind Senators ought to 
approach either in a spirit of heat or in a spirit of prejudice 
against corporations. I think if we come to the ¢onsideration 
of this question moved by feelings of that sort 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I have disclaimed a 
number of times any prejudice against corporations as such. 
If I have not made myself clear upon that point, I hope the 
Senator and all others will understand it now. I have not 


sought to do anything against corporations except to put them 
upon an equal footing with individuals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not intended to impute to the Sena- 
tor any purpose of that sort; but I know, as we all know, that 
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there is in this country among the people—we come from the 
people and we more or less participate in those feelings—a cer- 
tain antagonism toward corporations, a certain feeling of preju- 
dice toward them, that sometimes makes it somewhat difficult 
for us to deal with exact fairness toward a corporation. 

Now, I want to ask Senators to look at the facts in this situa- 
tion without any reference to public prejudice against corpora- 
tions, with a view only to doing that thing which is just to ali 
interests, just to the Government, and just to the business inter- 
ests of the country at large. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that probably the impression— 
not intentionally; I do not mean to say -that—has been left 
upon Senators that the committee, in dealing with this ques- 
tion, has dealt with it in a spirit of favoritism toward corporate 
incomes; that it has dealt with it in a way that is more favor- 
able to corporations than the legislation that is now upon our 
statute books. Mr. President, that is very unjust to the com- 
mittee. I believe that impression has been lodged in the minds 
of Senators—that the committee has changed the law with 
regard to the taxation of corporations, and in a way more 
favorable to the corporations, and that this has been the result 
of a favoritism on the part of the committee to corporate in- 
terests in this country. . 

Nothing could be further from the truth, Mr. President, and 
nothing could be more unjust to the members of the committee, 
than any such impression as that, if such an impression exists 
in the mind of any Senator. We have had an excise tax upon 
corporations in this country ever since 1909. That tax was not 
extended to individuals until 1913. Our first income tax ap- 
plied only to corporations. That condition continued from 1909 
to 1913, In the present tariff act we enlarged it and broadened 
it, and made it apply to individuals as well as to corporations. 

From the very beginning of this income tax a corporation 
was required to pay upon its entire corporate intome a certain 
flat tax, namely, 2 per cent, up to 1916.- It was provided in 
the law, after we brought in individuals in 1913, that whenever 
the income of the corporation was distributed among its stock- 
holders, then it should at once become subject, in the hands 
of the stockholder, to the individual income tax and to the 
surtaxes. 

That has been the law up to the present time, and is the law 
now. Up to the present time the corporation has not been re- 
quired to distribute any part of its income. If it saw fit to 
retain the whole of its income in its business, it has not been 
required to pay any tax at all outside of the normal tax. That 
is the law now. That has been the law from the beginning. 
This committee, finding the law in that situation with reference 
to corporations, did not accept it. This committee felt that 
corporations ought to make some distribution, and this com- 
mittee provided legislation which in its judgment will bring 
about some distribution. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] talks about this 
matter as if, under the present law, a corporation paid no sur- 
tax. Under the present law, as I have stated, a corporation 
is not required to distribute; but under the present law 
when a corporation does distribute, whether it be in the year in 
which the income was earned or in some future year, that in- 
come immediately becomes subject to the income tax of the 
individual and to the surtax. As a matter of fact, it has been 
the custom of corporations from time immemorial in this 
country to retain a part of their incomes, but it likewise has 
been the practice of corporations in this country to distribute 
a part of their income. 

Does not every Senator here know that no corporation could 
continue in business many years unless it did distribute a part, 
and a large part, of its income? It is only through the distri- 
bution of incomes that a stockholder can get any return from 
his money. The suggestion here that these corporations pay 
no income tax or surtax now is far afield from the facts. Un- 
der the present law it is absolutely necessary, I say, in ofder 
that they may satisfy their stockholders, that they make liberal 
distributions; and every man who knows anything about the 
business of corporations in this country knows that they have 
been and are now making liberal distributions. 

I should take it that in ordinary times, on an average, at 
least one-half of the incomes of corporations in this country is 
distributed—probably more than one-half. Probably two-thirds 
of the incomes of corporations are distributed. So that under 
the present law, if that be the proportion of the distribution— 
and I believe it is not far from the proportion of the distribu- 
tion—at least two-thirds of this four and a half million dollars 
that the Senator from New Mexico talks about has been paid 
and is paid_to-day as surtax. 

There is no foundation, Mr. President, for the statement that 
the incomes of corporations in this country are absolutely es- 


caping the surtax. There never has been a day since we im- 
posed an income tax upon corporations that from one-half to 
two-thirds of every income hds not been annually distributed 
and paid the surtax. ; 

Mr. President, in the case of a corporation in these times, 
by reason of the fact that there is a great temptation to hold 
these earnings in the treasury of the company and in the busi- 
ness and escape taxes, a great temptation not to distribute, 
your committee thought it was very wise to change the law and 
put in some provision that would tend to force these corpora- 
tions to make a liberal distribution of their annual earnings. 
So we said that after the corporations had distributed among 
their stockholders such parts of their earnings as they found 
necessary in order to allow the stockholders to get a reasonable 
return upon their money, if they retained any amount the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should make an inquiry, and if he ascer- 
tained the fact that the amount actually retained after distri- 
bution to the stockholders was more than was necessary in the 
corporate business to keep it in an efficient condition to enable 
it to perform its great functions as one of the agencies of busi- 
ness and the Government more than was necessary according to 
the uniform practice of the corporations in times past when 
there was no temptation to withhold distribution for the pur- 
pose of escaping taxes, then so much of it as he found was not 
necessary for this purpose should become subject at once to a 
surtax of 10 per cent. Under the present law the matter of 
distribution is left absolutely to the corporation. Under the 
Senate committee bill it is léft to the corporation in the first 
instance, but if they retained more than the Secretary of the 
Treasury finds reasonably necessary upon their business, then 
they pay a tax of 10 per cent upon that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe the committee did raise it to 15 
per cent by way of penalty. ‘Then if that situation left any in- 
equity between a corporation, a partnership, and an individual 
we provided for an increase in the normal tax of corporations of 
2 per cent, so as to make their rate 2 per cent higher than the 
normal rate paid by the individual. 

Now, that is the situation in which we found it and that is the 
situation in which we have left it. Yet, Mr. President, I say. 
the impression is attempted to be created here that we have 
done something favoring corporations, when in fact we have 
done something to punish corporations if they shall retain their 
surplus for the purpose of escaping taxation. When we have 
done something to more equally distribute the burden as be- 
tween the corporations and the individual, the impression has 
been sought to be created that we found the law against the 
corporations and changed the law in favor of the corporations. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico brought this 
matter to the attention of the committee and by his forceful ar- 
gument led us to believe that there were some inequities; that 
there were some injustices; that there were some conditions that 
required these corrective provisions, and he offered an amend- 
ment of his own. He offered it in full realization of the fact 
that corporations would distribute hereafter, as they have here- 
tofore, a large part of their incomes, and that the part so dis- 
tributed at once became liable to the surtax. He offered it with 
the full knowledge of that, for he and other members of the com- 
mittee got statistics and brought them before the committee 
showing the course and conduct of certain corporations in this 
country for many years in the past. Now, what did he provide 
in that amendment? He provided, first, that 20 per cent of the 
total annual earnings of all the corporations of the country 
should be exempt from any surtax. The Senator says it is gross 
wrong, gross injustice, and gross inequality between the partner- 
ships and corporations to permit them to retain any part of 
their surplus without paying the surtax, when under his own 
amendment he provided for the exemption of one-fifth of all 
their annual incomes from the payment of the surtax which he 
proposed. Assuming now that 50 per cent, I will say—and I 
think more than 50 per cent under ordinary circumstances is 
distributed—an exemption of 20 per cent is provided under the 
Senator’s amendment. You have exempted, then, 70 per cent. 
So you have left only 30 per cent to become subject to the surtax 
proposed in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr, SIMMONS. Just let me finish this statement. 

Now, Mr. President, your committee thought, as the Senator’s 
amendment, which we had agreed to and which we incorporated 
in our first report of the bill to the Senate, that as 50 per cent 
would likely be distributed, and 20 per cent under his amend- 
ment was exempted, and only 30 per cent under any circum- 
stances retained, if that 30 per cent was distributed, a part of 
it would go into the hands of stockholders who would not have 
to pay any surtax, because their income would not reach above 
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the exemption from surtax in the income-tax law. Probably 
one-half of it would be in that situation. Then if one-half 
of it or one-third was in that situation, only 20 per cent would 
remain for distribution in the hands of people who, by virtue 
of the size of their incomes, would pay a surtax. The com- 
mittee thought that if we put upon corporations an additional 2 
per cent tax, thereby increasing their income tax $180,000,000, 
it would bring, in the first place, into the Treasury four or five 
times as much money as would come to the Treasury from the 
surtax upon this 30 per cent or this 20 per cent or this 10 per 
cent, as the case might be, and that it would leave no injustice-as 
between the corporations and the individuals, because the corpe- 
ration in its entity dealing with the property of its stock- 
holders would already have paid a much larger amount than the 
surtax would amount to if they had distributed it. 

Mr. President, I recognize the force of the position of the 
Senator from North Dakota, and I shall not detain the Senate 
to discuss jt. He has already discussed it. Whatever action 
the Senate sees fit to take upon it I shall be satisfied with, but 
I thought it was right and proper that I should place before 
the Senate fully the exact situation so that the Senate when it 
acts upon this matter may not act without understanding the 
actual facts in the case. A 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now offer my amendment 
after line 8, on page 107. The Senator in charge of the bill has 
spoken very truly and accurately concerning the reasons which 
actuated the committee in fixing the rates on corporations, in 
allowing them a reasonable exemption of their profits from tax- 
ation, provided that exemption went into structures or better- 
ments or extensions which would add to their output for the 
next year. I agree with him and with the majority of the 
committee entirely upon that. All I have asked is that we shall 
correct the bill now, so that the same rule shall apply whether 
that business is carried on by a corporation or by’a partnership. 

The Senator from New Mexico says that about 25 per cent of 
the business of the country is carried on by others than cor- 
porntlons. While I thought it was somewhat less than that, 
all I want is that the same rule shall apply to this 25 per cent 
that applies to the other 75 per cent, and the chairman wisely 
makes no objection to that amendment to the provision of the 
bill. 

So that Senators will not misunderstand the purpose of the 
amendment let me again call attention to subdivision (e), on 
page 106, which reads: 

(e) Persons carrying on business in partnership shall be liable for 
income tax only in their individual capacity, and the share of the profits 
of the partnership to which any taxable partner would be entitled if 
the same were divided, whether divided or otherwise, shall be returned 
for taxation and the tax paid under the provisions of this title. 

So a partnership in business pays through the individuals a 
tax upon every dollar earned, though it may be earned in the 
same business that is conducted by a corporation and be put 
into the business again for betterments and extensions for ex- 
actly the same purpose. I want to apply that rule equitably. I 
read then what is granted to the corporation. ‘This is the exemp- 
tion that is granted to the corporation: | 

The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not apply to that portion 
of such undistributed. net income which is 8 Nen and em- 
ployed in the business or is retained for employment in the reasonable 
requirements of the business: Provided, That if the Secretary of the 
Treasury ascertains and finds that any portion of such amount so re- 
tained at any time for 1 a pae in the business is not so employed 
— — reasonably required in the business a tax of 15 per cent shall 

So you will see if we add this provision to copartnerships their 
penalties will be exactly the same and they will be compelled to 
pay their tax upon the undistributed profits. I think we shall 
have no difficulty in agreeing to a further amendment that if 
the corporation pays 6 per cent the partnership shall pay 6 per 
cent, if the corporation pays 4 per cent the partnership shall 
pay the same, and that the tax shall be the same if the partner- 
ship retains the earnings in the business and the penalty the 
same. But we can take only one step at a time and I offer this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. On page 107, after line 8, insert: 


The tax imposed Lg this subdivision shall not ee his that portion 
of such undistributed net income which is actually invested and em- 
ployed in the business or is retained for employment in the reasonable 
requirements of the business: Provided, That if the Secretary of the 
Treasury ascertains and finds that any portion of such amount so re- 
tained at any time for employment ım the business is not so em- 
ployed or is not reasonably required in the business a tax of 15 per 
cent shall be levied. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that the amendment is only presented this afternoon and it 
has not been printed and Senators have not had an opportunity 
to read it into the bill to see whether it would bring about the 
result which even the Senator from North Dakota is seeking 


without doing some injustice somewhere else, I ask that the 
amendment may be printed and lie over until to-morrow. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I would suggest also that some member 
of the committee inform the Senate to-morrow, if he can, about 
how much revenue is going to be lost to the Government by this 
amendment. I do not know that it is possible to determine it, 
but there can be an estimate perhaps approximating the amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico was, originally adopted 
by the committee, and that amendment I understand he is offer- 
ing now, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Michigan has reference 
to my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon; I thought he was speaking 
about the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think it will 
be next to impossible to tell what the revenue will be from part- 
nership, because in the existing law the reports are returned 
as individuals of the partnerships. Any estimate would be the 
wildest kind of a guess to say whether it would affect the revenue 
to any extent or not. `~ d 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator believe that it would 
affect it to a great extent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 1 do not think it is going to affect it to 
a great extent in partnerships, because there are so few of them 
in the United States that they can be looked after very closely 
by the department, and in their annual return they will have 
to state exactly the amount of gain of the partnership not as 
an individual, and then if there is any question arising in the 
mind of the officials regarding the return the department will 
make a investigation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the amendment provide for simply 
partnerships, or partnerships and individuals? 

Mr. SMOOT.” The amendment applies only to partnerships. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to inquire whether an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota would be in order. I offer an amendment to his 
amendment and ask that it be printed and go over with his 
amendment. I will state that my amendment inserts after the 
word “income” this proviso: 
aoe. . * cent of the capital and surplus previously 

That is to say, I do not think any partnership or corporation 
ought to have exemptions greater than 5 per cent of its sur- 
plus, but I do believe that every corporation and every partner- 
ship ought to be permitted to follow the ordinary judicious 
lines of business and accumulate during each year a reasonable 
surplus to its capital stock. That is the law of growth and it 
is the law of business, and that natural addition should be 
exempted from this taxation. 

I will ask to have my amendment printed, and I shall propose 
it to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would change the whole scheme of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator in charge of the bill is 
not going to ask for a vote tonight. 3 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will state that my amendment goes 
further than that. I strike out the dangerous powers and the 
impracticable powers given to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exercise a censorship over the business of the country. I 
do not believe that it is proper that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should be given the power to decide for individuals how 
much or how little they should add to their surplus each year. 

I believe that the law ought to state how much they can add 
and that everything above that should be subjected to taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if that is going to be considered at all, 
I want to be heard upon it. I will simply say now—and later, 
when the bill is again up for consideration, I shall discuss the 
matter further—that rather than have the Jones amendment as 
it was originally agreed to by the committee, personally I should 
prefer to strike out all this portion of the bill and insert a provi- 
sion requiring every corporation in the United States to retain 
20 per cent of its profits each year. There have been more 
failures of corporations in the United States by too great a dis- 
tribution of so-called profits than there have been from any one 
cause, with the single exception of incompetency. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator from Utah 
to name one instance in the whole history of the business of this 
country where any successful business concern ever suffered 
any disaster by reason of distributing what was actually net 
income. I submit that the failures referred te by the Senator 
were where such concerns drew upon thein imagination and dis- 
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- tributed as income that which was not income. I ask the Sena- 
tor to name a single instance in the history of this country 
where any concern ever went bankrupt by reason of distributing 
only net income, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are so many of such in- 
stances that it would take me from now until the end of this 
year to name them. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to this fact: The profits which it is said most corporations are 
making to-day are mostly book profits. Their profits are going 
into brick and mortar; they are going into machinery; they are 
going into extensions and into betterments; they are going into 
extended credits. Profits in many cases have been made as 
goods of ull kinds, merchandise of every character, have been 
ndyancing in value by leaps and bounds, and every advance 
shows upon the books of the company as we must re- 
member, The Government of the United States will not take 
bricks und mortar for taxes imposed by this bill; it will not 
take book accounts for them. The Government will not accept 
improvements and extensions for the payment of taxes imposed 
upon the companies making them. No, Mr. President, and when 
the war ceases, instead of prices of all classes of goods advancing 
they are going to fall. God help any business which now, while 
it is making book profits, does not provide for that certain result 
when the war is over, for nothing on earth can save it from 
absolute bankruptcy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Net income under this proposed 

statute is well defined. Before vou have ahy net income you de- 
duct everything that is necessary to be deducted on account 
of depreciation, on account of use, and all that is necessary to 
repair, maintain, and replace. Mere book profits, I submit, will 
not be shown up by a single concern in all this country as subject 
to this income tax. Between now and to-morrow morning I 
want the Senator from Utah to rack his brain, and I challenge 
him to present the name of a single business concern in all this 
land that ever went baukrupt because of distributing only net 
income. 
Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, buildings and machinery 
can not be deducted; improvements can not. I was a stock- 
holder of one corporation that failed because of the fact that 
it declared a dividend upon what it thought it actually had, and 
yet there was an account of $40,000 that became absolutely 
worthless within 10 days. Nobody knew the financial condition 
of that concern caused by it entering into a losing contract. 
Bradstreet did not know it; Dun & Co. did not know it; the com- 
pany extending credit did not know it; and it lost over $40,000 
that was considered absolutely safe. Do you think that the 
Treasury of the United States would have allowed an account 
like that to be deducted from the net profits of the company? It 
is nonsense to think so. 

Mr. President, talk about one company, why, there are so 
many which have failed for the cause I have stated in the his- 
tory of the business of the United States that it would take not 
one man but a hundred men years to name them. When you 
take into consideration that nearly 90 per cent of all the busi- 
ness organizations in this country fail between the time that 
they organize and 25 years afterwards there must be some 
reason for it. If the Senator from New Mexico has been in 
business, he knows what the reason is. He knows, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that book accounts get on. they pile up, and unforeseen 
losses occur. 

Take the Bethlehem Steel Oo. which we heard so much talk 
about yesterday. Its profits have been large, as has been shown; 
but when the war closes it will be found that 40 per cent of the 
profits have been put into machinery, into betterments, into 
buildings and extensions which will not be worth 10 cents on 
the dollar. There will be 40 per cent of all their machinery 
lying idle. That will not only be true of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. but it will also be true of the munition manufacturers and 
of the great steel concerns. The Senator from New Mexico, as 
a member of the Committee on Finance, knows that one of the 
officials of the War Department stated that an estimate had 
been made asking for an appropriation of $15,000,000 to buy 
machinery and to erect buildings in which to make the guns 
that we shall require in this war. The concerns which were 
expected to make these guns claim it is impossible for them to 
get the money to erect the buildings and to buy the machinery, 
and therefore Congress is asked to appropriate $15,000,000 for 
that purpose, and I say now it will be appropriated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator from Utah if it 
would not be better for the Federal Treasury to appropriate 
$15,000,000, or ten times $15,000,000, for that purpose than to 
remit 10 per cent on the four and a half billion dollars, or $450,- 
000,000, on all the corporations of the country who do not need 
any appropriation? Had we not better let the Government build 
its own munition factories than to remit $450,000,000 of just 
taxes, and let the Government own the property that it buys 
with its money? Does not the Senator believe that that srona 
be better? 

Mr. SMOOT. -The Senator from Utah does not believe that 
any such thing will ever happen or could happen as the Senator 
from New Mexico now says would happen. The Senator from 
Utah does not believe that there are $4,500,000,000 of undis- 
tributed dividends in this country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I almost demonstrated that in 
the speech which I made here last Tuesday, and I invite the 
Senator from Utah to kindly read ‘that speech and to consider 
the evidence which I then presented. I submitted the evidence 
to the Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
submitted his evidence in this way: He took a book and selected 
about 20 companies which had made fabulous profits since the 
war, and, forsooth, because they had not distributed more than 
50 per cent of their net earnings, the Senator took it for granted 
that the $9,000,000,000 profits made by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of corporations had been distributed in the same ratio. 

Why, Mr. President, most of the corporations in this coun- 
try—the great bulk of them—are distributing dividends this 
year just the same as they have always distributed dividends. 
Many of them have distributed too much. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but as to the very concerns which have made these 
enormous profits, what are they actually doing to increase their 
plants to meet the demands of the people? Borrowing money 
from every source where it is possible to get it. Why did the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. declare a stock dividend. much of it made 
before the war? The Senator from New Mexico knows they 
only had $20,000,000 of capital, and, in order to enlarge its 
plants to meet the demand for war material made upon it, it 
had to increase the capital stock because of the fact that the 
banks would and should not advance more money to them with 
only $20,000,000 capital when their requirements were many, 
many times that amount? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator believe that 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. ought to receive a donation of just 
taxes from the Federal Treasury? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; the Senator from Utah does not believe 
any such thing. The Bethlehem Steel Co. under this bill will 
not be in any way, shape, or form relieved from any just, taxa- 
tion. The Bethlehem Steel Co., if this bill passes, in the first 
place, will have taken from its war profits nearly 55 per cent 
of all that it makes during the fiscal year 1917, and then the 
other 45 per cent that will be declared in the shape of dividends 
to stockholders will be assessed under the income-tax provi- 
sions; if there is a stockholder whose income amounts to more 
than a million dollars, we will take from him another 60 per 
cent of what he receives; and before even these taxes are im- 
‘posed, Mr. President, there is a normal tax of 6 per cent upon 
all the profits of the company. ` We can not impose taxes that 
will take every dollar out of the business concerns and have 
those concerns do what the American people require of them. 
Every government in the world has learned that lesson; and 
here we are just at the beginning of the war imposing greater 
taxes and more of them than any other government has ever 
imposed upon business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do I understand the Senator to be op- 
posed to the provision of my amendment giving immunity from 
taxation to the amount of 5 per cent of capital and surplus? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be most unfortunate, I will say 
to the Senator. It never ought to be limited to 5 per cent. 
For instance, take the railroads of this country. Under the di- 

ion of the Interstate Commerce Commission they are com- 
pelled to make certain betterments and improvements 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not to the extent of over 5 per vent of 
their capital and surplus, 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, the . of this coun- 
try for the last 10 or 20 years have retained close to 50 per cent, 
and I believe on an average over 50 per cent of their profits; 
and yet, Mr. President, we all know that they have been com- 


pelled to borrow, borrow, borrow in order that they may ex- 
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, tend (heir lines and make improvements and increase their roll- 
ing stock that the business of the country demands. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly the Senator from Utah misun- 
derstands the purport of my amendment. I do not propose an 
exemption of 5 per cent of the annual profits; I propose to per- 
mit the corporations to set aside an amount which shall equal 5 
per cent of their invested capital and surplus. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, Mr. President, is what I thought the 
Senator’s amendment provided. In other words, the Senator 
proposes to say to the corporations of the country that they can 
only set aside 5 per cent of their earnings without having them 
subjected to taxation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator is in error; he misunder- 
stands the purport of my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was read by the Secretary, but the confusion 
was so great I could scarcely hear. What does the amendment 

rovide? 

z Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not talking about 5 per cent of the 
earnings; I am leaving the corporations of the country to add 
to their surplus each year without extra taxation an amount 
which shall equal 5 per cent of the capital and surplus invested, 
The Senator talks about 5 per cent of earnings; that is an 
entirely different matter. My amendment proposes to allow 
them to set aside an amount equal to 5 per cent of their capital 
and surplus, That has been decided by experience to be a rea- 
sonable amount under which corporations can grow and expand 
and meet the future needs of business. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator takes the capital stock and the 
surplus, then, of course, the 5 per cent in the case, for instance, 
of the railroads would take nearly all of their profits. I do 
not know but what they ought to be permitted to do that, being 
under the absolute control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to how they shall run their roads and as to the 
charges they shall make for freight, and so forth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will realize that we are 
confronted with a certain danger. There is a danger that great 
corporations making very large earnings will set aside to sur- 
plus too excessive an amount for the purpose of cheating the 
Government out of the income tax. That would be obviated by 
giving immunity only to 5 per cent. Then, on the other hand, 
we are confronted with the desirability of permitting the actual 
working capital of the corporations to be increased each year 
by an addition to the surplus, and we should not penalize that 
addition, so far as it is reasonable, by imposing extraordinary 
taxes on it. That is the purport of my amendment, and while 
1 have offered it to the amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCunser], I intend also to offer it to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
if that comes before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is so late to-night that I do 
not care to discuss the question any further; but the Senator’s 
amendment will be printed by morning and we can then see 
just what it does provide. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska if he takes into consideration the actual 
investment made, the actual capital paid in and invested, or the 
capital as it has been watered in a great many corporations? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have provided that it shall be actual 
capital invested in the business, capital and surplus, and that is 
provided for by the blanks which the Treasury Department 
furnishes. It has been provided for in the future and the 
Secretary of the Treasury has ample power through his in- 
quisitors to see that that is not excessively stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is going to be a very important in- 
quiry, undoubtedly, if we go into that, because a great many of 
these corporations are capitalized at many times their real 
value 5 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not speaking of capital; I am speak- 
ing of investment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And 5 per cent of that, as the Senator 
from Utah suggests, would probably relieve them of all taxes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is pretty well understood as to all these 
corporations what the actual capital and surplus invested are. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, has the amendment been 
printed? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will have it printed in the morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico desires that this matter go over until to-morrow, and 
I am willing that it shall take that course. 


-= PETITIONS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Al- 
hambra, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
‘for the return of our soldjer dead to their home burial grounds 
in a sanitary and recognizable condition, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Mr. MARTIN. I present resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Suffolk, Va., which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Suffolk, Va., a body 
created and maintained for the commercial, industrial, and economie 
development of Suffolk and vicinity, and inclu in its teres sh | 
the —.— citizens, firms, and corporations of the commercial an 

rofessional activities of the city, desires to express its sense of patriotic 

tf in this time of war with a foreign government, and to offer, as a 

ublic body, every facility which the chamber of commerce may have 
o the Government of the United States in any of its branches, and to 
nited States the services 


of work which the Government of the United States may delegate 80 
the chamber of commerce. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to the 
two United States Senators from Vi ia, and to the Member of Con- 
3 the second district of V. š 

ved. 


Attest: 


W. B. Fercerson 
President Chamber of Commerce, Suffolk, Va. 


CARYL SPILLER, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Suffolk, Va. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2817) making it unlawful for any common carrier, 
or the manager, agent, or employee of any common carrier, or 
the proprietor, lessee, manager, agent, or employee of any inn, 
hotel, resta t, theater, or public place of entertainment or 
amusement to forbid or refuse transportation, admission, ac- 
commodation or service, or make any discrimination against 
any officer or enlisted man who is in the military or naval service 
of the United States Government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 


A bill (S. 2818) for the relief of Charles W. Franklin (with 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


A bill (S. 2819) granting a pension to Anna F. Baugh; and 
A bill (S. 2820) granting an increase of pension to Alfonzo 
Shafer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to haye printed in the 
Record a communication from John Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, addressed to Hon. William G. McAdoo, 


1 of the Treasury, stating the condition of the national 


There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, A 8 
Hon. Wu. G. MCADOO, R 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Dran Mr. Secrerany: I am sure that it will be gra 
know what the figures tell us as to the improvement which has taken 
place among the pks of the national banking system as a result to 
a large extent of an improved system of national-bank examination, of 

ater thoroughness in these tions, and from the policy of 

that the national banks shall observe the provisions of the 
national-bank act, intended for their protection and Phe pretection of 
their depositors and shareholders. 

I have before me a statement of national-bank failures for the fiscal 
years from July 1, 1897, to June 30, 1917. 

The average losses to depositors for this entire perlod was reported 
at nine-thousandihs of 1 per cent of total deposits. The year ending 
J 1, 1914, 19 national banks failed, with estimated resulting losses 
to depositors of $1,505,000, or eighteen-thousandths of 1 per cent, 

The following year, ‘ending June 30, 1915 (the first fall year under 
the present comptroller), ere were only 16 national banks failed. 
=. 8 ted loss to depositors of $441,000, or five-thousandths of 

e next year, ending June 30, 1916, there were 15 national-bank 
failures, the estimated losses being reduced to $352,000, or three-thou- 
sandths of 1 per cent, while for the year ending June $0, 1917, there were 
only 6 national-bank failures, estimated losses being $369,000, or three- 
thousandths of 1 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that although the losses have declined from 
$1,505,000 for the year ending June 30, 1914, to $369,000 during the 
past fiscal year, deposits in the same period haye grown from $8,185,- 

00,000 in 1914 to $12,769,000,000 at the present time. 

Although the deposits in the national banks at this time are approxi- 
mately 100 per cent more than they were just 10 years ago, thè sum 
total of losses for the past 12 months is less than one-half of what it 
was for either of the three years ending June 30, 1908, 1909, or 1910, 
zna noy one-seyenth of what they amcunted to for the year ending 

une 30, 5 

There are grounds for hoping that we may be able to reduce still 
further the numbers of national banks 8 annum and to increase 
= percentage paid to depositors of those t have to go into liquida- 

on. 

I also have the pleasure of reporting that there are at this time in 
operation in the United States 7,653 national banks, a greater number 

n eyer before reported in the history of the national banking sys- 


ing to you to 


tem, and we 


have in the office under investigation applications for ap- 
a 


175 additional charters for national banks. 
Y. yours, 


JouN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


1917. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It is getting tolerably late, Mr. President, 
and a great many Senators have gone away. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Friday, August 24, 1917) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Saturday, August 25, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, August 24, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 5 fs 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: > i 

Teach us, O Lord, how to be humble and yet to be firm in 
our convictions; how to be meek, yet to be courageous; how to 


be wise, yet to be teachable; how to be just, yet to be merciful; 


how to enjoy personal liberty, and yet not to infringe upon the 
rights of others; how to protect our inherent rights, and yet 
to do unto others as we would be done by, and so fulfill the 
law and the prophets through Him who taught us the way and 
the truth and the life, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 21, 1917, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SEN ATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following bills, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested : 

S. 2785. An act to authorize and empower the Southwest 
Louisiana Waterways Association, of the State of Louisiana, to 
construct a lock aud dam in Mermentau River, in the State of 
Louisiana; and 

S. 2487. An act to provide for the acquisition of an air-station 
site for the United States Navy. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bills were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the appropriate 
committees named below: 

S. 2785. An act to authorize and empower the Southwest 
Louisiana Waterways Association, of the State of Louisiana, to 
construct a lock and dam in Mermentau River, in the State of 
Louisiana; to the Committee on Interstate aud Foreign Com- 
merce, 

S. 2487. An act to provide for the acquisition of an air-station 
site for the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

BUSINESS ON WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, before I move to adjourn it may 
not be out of place for me to make a statement in reference to 
the purpose of Mr. Krrcnin in calling the House together for 
work on next Wednesday. I have a telegram from him asking 
me to send out notices for all Members to be here on next 
Wednesday, as there is a probability that the revenue bill will 
be over for action at that time. In addition to that, the new 
bond bill is to be considered by the Committee on Ways and 
Means on Monday and possibly reported on Tuesday. I am in- 
formed by the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that the insuränce bill will probably be 
ready to be considered by next Wednesday and be introduced 
next Tuesday 

Mr. ADAMSON. It kas already been introduced. 

Mr. GARNER. And probably will be ready to be reported 
next Tuesday. The deficiency bill is in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and probably will be ready by the time we get 
through with these various measures that I have mentioned, 
Therefore I take it that that is the reason Mr. Krrourn thought 
next Wednesday would be a proper time. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand from the gentleman’s state- 
iment that there would be no resumption of business before next 
Wednesday? 

Mr. GARNER, On next Wednesday. When we adjourn to-day 
we will adjourn to meet on Tuesday. : 

Mr. WINGO. 
until Wednesday under the same agreement? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. ; 

Mr. GILLETT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think that if the revenue 
bill does not reach the House, which, of course, all Members 
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will see from the papers, there will be other business ready on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. GARNER. Well, there is a possibility if not a probability. 
I do not know just how long it will take the Committee on Ways 
and Means to consider the bond bill. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has just told me 
that he hoped to have his bill ready for report on Tuesday. 

Mr. GILLETT. That committee has not met yet, I understand. 

Mr. GARNER. They have had hearings without succeeding 
in getting a quorum. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 4 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The motion of Mr. GARNER was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House, 
under its previous order, adjourned until Tuesday, August 28, 
1917, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: : 
1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation required by the War Department 
for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 846) ; to the Committee on 

Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the fiscal year 1918 for enlarging and 
improving the lighthouse depot, fifth lighthouse district, Ports- 
mouth, Va. (H. Doc. No. 347); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation required by the War Department 
for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 848) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation required by the War Department 
for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 349); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5824) to pre- 
vent the use interstate by railroad employees in summer time of 
uniforms intended for winter use; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 5825) regulating the issu- 
ance of coyprights, etc., to authors, writers, correspondents, and 
others who have gained certain information while in the em- 
ployment of and under pay from the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 3 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 5826) to amend an act entitled 
“An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 5827) requiring the filing 
of certain information by associations, societies, leagues, gnth- 
erings, or individuals who seek to influence legislation or public 
opinion by means of propaganda or written communication from 
their officers, members, or friends; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 5828) to give to those now sery- 
ing on the exemption boards throughout the United States a com- 
mission in the United States Reserve Corps without compensa- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 5829) forbidding the use 
of the United States mails to newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals published in the language of any country with which 
the United States is now, or may hereafter be at war, or any 
ally of such country, unless the publisher of the same shall also 
print parallel columns containing correct English translations; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 5830) to extend the franking 
privilege to soldiers and sailors serving in the Army and Navy 
during the present war with Germany; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 5831) to amend section 5197, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, regulating the rate of 
interest which may be charged by national banking associations 
and providing a penalty for violations; to the Committee on 
Banking and cy. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5832) to prevent oppo- 
sition to organized government and the unlawful destruction 
of property, and to provide punishment therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 144) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to expend funds in New 
Mexico and Texas for eee purposes; to the Committee on 


Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 5833) granting six months’ pay 
to Ida Cottrell Hodgson, the widow of Frederick Grady Hodgson, 
deceased, colonel, United States Army, retired; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5834) granting an 
increase of pension to George C. Elliott; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
; By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 5885) making an appro- 

priation to compensate Samuel Grant for pay, bounty, and cloth- 
ing pay while in the service of the Government of the United 
States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 5836) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert M. Dickson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 5837) granting an in- 
8 of pension to Samuel Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. _- 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 5838) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nelson D. Madden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolutions adopted by Ger- 
man subjects, permanent residents of Missouri, loyal to the 
United Stated of America, its institutions and Government, and 
who, prior to the declaration of war between the United States 
and Germany, had taken active steps to acquire American citizen- 
ship, urging appropriate legislation to remove the naturalization 
disability of German subjects who had filed their intention or 
petition for naturalization prior to the declaration of war; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of members of the Celtic American 
League, urging freedom for Ireland at the final peace conference ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of New York City, fayor- 
ing the national woman's suffrage amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial adopted at a mass meeting of the 
ex-Union and Confederate soldiers and members of the Relief 
Corps, Woodward, Okla., pledging loyalty and support to the 
President and the Nation during the present war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of City Council of Plattsmouth, 
Nebr., urging Bohemian independence at the end of the war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Home Defense League of the 
Sixth Police Precinct of Washington, D. C., asking for more 
police protection for the city of Washington and an increase in 
salary for the Metropolitan police force of said city;.to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Louisville, 
Ky., protesting against arrest of suffragist pickets; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of the 75 members of Blue 
Anchor Grange, No. 166, Patrons of Husbandry, Blue Anchor, 
N. J.. praying that the Government import nitrate of soda to 
sell to farmers and the fertilizer trade at a reasonable price, to 
cheapen all forms of ammoniates, and hence all fertilizers, to 
enable farmers to plant a maximum acreage and produce a maxi- 
mum crop in 1918; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Williamstown Grange, No. 85, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Williamstown, N. J., favoring importation by the 
United States Government of nitrate of soda to sell to farmers 
and fertilizer trade at a reasonable price, thereby to cheapen 
all forms of ammoniates and hence all fertilizers, to enable 
farmers to plant and produce a maximum crop in 1918; to the 
Conimittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the 250 members of Swedesboro Grange, No. 
5, Patrons of Husbandry, Swedesboro, N. J., praying that the 


Government import nitrate of soda to sell to farmers and the 
fertilizer trade at a reasonable price, to cheapen all forms of 
ammoniates, and hence all fertilizers, to enable farmers to plant 
ana produce a maximum crop in 1918; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Motor Vehicle Publishing Co., 
protesting against increase in second-class postage rates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, 
Wis., favoring investigation of the claim of English domination 
of the American press; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin Agriculturist, of Racine, Wis., 
favoring a tax on excess profits of newspapers and opposing 
increase in postal rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Forty-second 
Street Association of New York, favoring exemption of moneys 
received from rents from excess profits tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John S. Sills & Sons, of New York City, N. Y,, 
favoring tax on out-of-town letters and opposing tax on drop 
letters and postals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Eastman, Dillon & Co., protesting against 
amending the revenue laws by prohibiting tax-free covenants; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Naval Consulting Board, favoring tegis- 
lation to prevent the publication of patents during the war; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FOSTER » Petition of women’s organization of the 
State Council of Defense of Illinois; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Primitive 
Methodist Church, Rev. W. B. Taylor, pastor, Lonsdale, R. I., 
favoring passage of national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Monahan Vehicle Co., Narragansett 
Brewing Co., the Bottlers’ Union, L. Sweet & Co., and Local 
166, Brewery Workmen, all of Providence, R. I. and Edward 
Mee & Son, of Woonsocket, R. I., protesting against passage of 
national prohibition legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petitions of 4,000 American citizens of the third congres- 
sional district. of Rhode Island, urging the passage of legisla- 
tion to compel unnaturalized foreigners to fight for this country 
or deport them to the country from which they came; tọ the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LUNN: Resolution of Alderman Wiliams and the 
Common Council of Schenectady, N. Y., that the common coun- 
cil subscribes to the general principle of the Declaration of 
Independence that governments derive their “just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” and urges upon the President and 
Congress of the United States the necessity of making provi- 
sion for the independence of Ireland and Poland, as well as the 
rights of the peoples and nationalities in all parts of the world 
to determine by the votes of their citizens to whom they will 
bear allegiance ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Scott County, Ark., 
favoring the abolishment of the national forest reserve in 
Arkansas and the opening of the same to settlement; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, August 25, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a, m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. - Mr. President, there are but four Senators in 
the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. McNary Sheppard 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Myers Simmons 
Surtis Kello Overman Smoot 
Dillingham La Follette ge 

Fletcher Fer Pittman 

Hardwick McCumber Saulsbury 


Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the 
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Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Harprnc, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. New, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Surrx of Maryland, and Mr. 
TRHourso answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Janus, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Corr, Mr. BORAH, Mr. KENYON, 
Mr. Netson, Mr. France, Mr. Wirttams, Mr. Hare, Mr, New- 
LANDS, Mr. Hircucock, Mr. Kirpy, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. KENDRICK, 
Mr. Hustrnc, Mr. Martin, Mr. Horus, Mr. Townsrenp, Mr. 
WEEKS, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Varpaman, Mr. Sara of. Michigan, 
Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. TRAMMELL, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] are detained on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I regret to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], is absent from the 
Senate to-day on account of illness, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-four Senators have un- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in presenting the amend- 
ment which I offered yesterday I find that reading from a copy 
of what I intended to introduce as an amendment the copy 
had not been completed ; that the last sentence of the paragraph 
had not been included in the typewritten amendment. I in- 
tended in my amendment to introduce exactly the same words 
applying to partnerships as apply to corporations, on page 112, 
lines 5 to 15, inclusive. I ask permission to reoffer the amend- 
ment in the form in which I desire it to appear. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, ‘the Sec- 
retary will read the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 107 it is proposed to amend the coni- 
mittee amendment by adding, after line 8, the following: ‘ 

The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not u toate to that Aegires 
of such undistributed net income which is actual nvested em- 
ployed in the business or is retained for 5 In the reasonable 
requirements of the business: Provided, That if the Secretary of the 
Treasury ascertains and finds that any portion of such amount so re- 
tained at any time for employment in the business is not so — ger 
or is not reasonably required in the business a tax of 15 per cent 11 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid thereon, and the finding and 
ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury in any and all such cases shall 
be conclusive and final. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that the Senator from New Mexico and the Senator from North 
Dakota had consented that this part of the bill might go over, 
and I supposed if it went over it would not be taken up until a 
later time than to-day. I announced to a number of Senators 
that we would take up this morning the section relating to postal 
rates. Senators have stayed for the purpose of discussing that 
section to-day, and I should like very much to take it up. 
Nr. McCUMBER. Let me say that whatever arrangement 

the chairman in charge of the bill has seen fit to make is entirely 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
yield to me for a moment, personally I would have no objection 
to taking up the postal section of the bill to-day. In fact, the 
earlier we can take it up the better I would be pleased per- 
sonally, but I do not regard it as just to the Post Office Depart- 
ment to present that matter accurately to the Senate as thin 
as the Senate is. While technically we have a quorum present, 
we apparently have not more than 50 Senators here, and will 
not be able to maintain a quorum of the Senate to-day. Of 
course I will not engage in a controversy of any sort with my 
friend the Senator from North Carolina, and if he insists upon 
it I will take the day myself, and then on Monday I will start 
over again, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator he will have as 
good an-audience to-day as has at any time developed during 
the debate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The attendance has already developed, as 
the Senator knows, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we have as many as we ordinarily 
have at the beginning of a session. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senate must vote on this postal 
question. 

a8 SIMMONS. I do not anticipate a vote to-day. 

HARDWICK. ‘The Senator will just put me to useless 
tes sical labor, as I am going to proceed on Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator I would not insist 
upon taking it up, but the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] has stayed over at great inconvenience for the purpose 
of its consideration to-day, and he wants to go away on Monday. 
If the Senator is not ready to proceed 


death in his family. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I am ready to proceed, but I will have to 
proceed again on Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is exceedingly difficult to adjust our pro- 
gram to suit all Senators. I am very anxious to accommodate 
all Senators here if I possibly cau, but I think the matter we 
were discussing yesterday evening is a matter that ought to 


go over. I think the committee would like to consider the 
amendments offered both by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCunrser] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcH- 
cock]. The committee have been discussing them informally 
this morning. I think it is a matter sufficiently serious to justify 
the committee in taking it up before it is again brought to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the postal 
matters are of even more serious importance to the country, in 
my judgment. I think, in fact, a great department of the Gov- 
ernment takes the same view of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator does not understand me. There 
is no new matter involved in that, while the proposition I refer 
to has not been submitted to the committee and received its ac- 
tion. I am talking now about a new proposition which was 
considered yesterday. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand that the committee acted 
once or twice on the proposition of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not the proposition of the Senator from 
New Mexico that we are now talking about; it is the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment is a very important one 
and proposes to place corporations and partnerships upon the 
same parity with reference to income taxes and surtaxes, - 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say further to the Senator there is 
an additional reason why I do not want to proceed with the. 
postal sections to-day, The First Assistant Postmaster General, 
who is my main adviser, has been called from the city by a 


Mr. SIMMONS..- I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Werks! is ready to proceed. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that my plans are changed so that it will be necessary 
for me to leaye Washington to-night. I am prepared to go on 
and discuss this proposition, but it is possible that a vote may 
not be obtained to-day and it is possible that I may not be 
able to get back Monday morning. I think it is essential from 
my own standpoint that I should be here when the vote is 
taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts de- 
sire to take the floor now? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am perfectly willing to take the floor if the 
matter can be brought to a vote to-day, but I am not going to 
do it otherwise, at least I would prefer not to do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course I can net give an assurance to 
the Senator. Yesterday evening when we adjourned I was 
under the impression from a conversation I had with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia that he would be ready to go on this morning. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would have been but for the absence 
of the Post Office Department official. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
te me? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. There are a great many Senators away 
from Washington to-day, and I think there was some kind of 
a general understanding—I do not mean a formal understand- 
ing, but that was the impression—that there would be no vote 
taken to-day on any question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had no such understanding. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; the chairman of the committee had not, 
but there was a thought of that kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] do not desire or are not willing to go on to-day I 
know of nothing now in connection with the pending bill\that 
we can take up. Everything has gone over by consent except 
this matter. I permitted everything to go over by consent, 
Mr. President, because I supposed this subject would be 
taken up. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I am perfectly willing to go on and discuss 
ec matter; but should I do so, I may have to do it all over 
again. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So may I, for that matter; but the Sena- 
ter from North Carolina knows that from the beginning I dié 
not prefer this course; I asked him not to take it. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know that and I am not blaming the REN. 
tor from Georgia at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Except that it puts us in the position of 
having nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from North Carolina, Mr. 
President ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There must be better order 
preserved in the Chamber. The Chair can not hear anything 
that is going on. It is impossible to hear. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Almost the last thing the Senator from 
North Carolina said yesterday afternoon, as the Recorp this 
morning discloses, was that we would continue this morning the 
discussion on the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones], and the amendment to that amendment proposed 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsenr]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I said that, it was an inadvertence. 

Mr. HARDWICK, It is in the Recorp. I read it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand it in that way. I 
thought I said to the Senator that we would take this up, and 
if I said what he has stated it was a pure inadvertence. Mr. 
President, I do not know of anything to do in connection with the 
pending bill—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the pleasure of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. And, Mr. President, if no Senator is pre- 
pared to go on I will consent to have the bill laid aside tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator from North Carolina 
asks that that be done, I suggest why not dispose of the pending 
amendment? A 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota? i 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I have stated to the Senator, that is a 
very important matter, and I should myself prefer to consider 
it further and to have the committee further consider it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, while Senators 
are considering the course of procedure in connection with the 
pending bill, I desire to have a telegram read, which I have 
just received. 

Mr. President, we have had called to our attention industrial 
difficulties in some of the Western States. There is quite a 
demand in the State of Washington upon the part of the laboring 
people in the lumber mills and by some of the lumber manufac- 

_ turers for the establishment of an eight-hour day in the lumber 
industry. Many of our people think that Congress has authority 
to do that. The lumber manufacturers are agreeable to an 
eight-hour day if it can be made general throughout the coun- 
try, contending, however, that unless it is made general they 
can not survive the competition that would come from other 
States not operating under that system. They seem to think, 
and the laboring people seem to think, that Congress has the 
power and jurisdiction to establish an eight-hour day for labor 
in lumber manufacturing plants as it did in connection with 
the railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 

They have expressed the view that, as Congress has established 
an eight-hour day for railroad men engaged in interstate com- 
merce, Congress also has the power to establish an eight-hour 
day for labor in the lumber-manufacturing plants of the country. 
I know that there is a very decided difference of opinion with 
reference to the power of Congress in that respect. There is 
powerful opinion to the effect that labor in a lumber mill is 
not engaged in interstate commerce and can be regulated only 
by the State. Bills have been introduced, however, in Congress 
looking to this end. Personally I should like to see an eight- 
hour day established. If Congress has the power to do it, it 
would be better to have a general policy rather than one in 
one State and one in another; but the question as to the power 
of Congress to do it is a very serious and a very important one, 
and I know that there would be very much discussion if the 
matter should come up in the Senate. I am sure it is practically 
impossible to do it by September 1, if at this session. With 
that statement I want to ask to have read a very significant 
telegram, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SEATTLE, WasnH., August 25, 1917. 


Hon, WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C.: * 


Congress. 


FRANK W. COTTERILL, Secretary. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply desire to say that I have 
ealled the matter to the attention, not only in this way but by 
letters, of the members of the Washington delegation and also 
to the attention of the President of the United States and of the 
Council of National Defense. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington has presented this telegram, indicating that the laborers 
in the mills desire an eight-hour day, I should like to have the 
Senator inform us whether or not the statement is true which 
appeared in the press yesterday that all of the lumber mills on 
the Pacific coast, except the shingle mills, were proposing to 
close down their business until 1918 because there was no de- 
mand for their product. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have no infor- 
mation with respect to that matter except the dispatches which 
I saw in the newspaper, to which the Senator from North 
Dakota has referred. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would indicate that the eight-hour 
or six-hour or any other hour day would have little effect if the 
mills are to be closed down. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, im connection with the 
remarks of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] I wish 
to state that I have observed a tendency on the part of the 
lumber association of the country, which I believe is national 
in character, to acquiesce in and even desire complete regulation 
by the National Government, extending not only over the ques- 
tion of the hours of labor but also extending over the price 
of the commodity in which they deal. I received a call the 
other day from a lumber operator on a very large scale in the 
Northwest and recently in the South, a gentleman of education 
and capacity and of considerable fortune, acquired by energy 
and enterprise, who told me that he had read without appre- 
hension a certain interview with myself which appeared in the 
New York Times some two or three weeks ago, the title of 
which—a title not suggested by myself, but adopted by the 
newspaper—was “ War-bred socialism,” of which I shall, with 
the leave of the Senate, insert a copy in the Rxconb. In this 
interview I commented upon the fact that the extraordinary 
prices now being charged by the great industries for commodi- 
ties upon which an extraordinary demand had been precipi- 
tated would force regulation, both State and National; that 
the law of competition based on supply and demand, upon 
which we had relied for the regulation of prices, had practically 
broken down in its ability to meet the public requirements in 
this great emergency; that the result was that regulation of 
these great industries was likely to be very largely increased 
during the years of the war; that the question would be forced 
upon the attention of both National and State legislatures, 
and that the effect might be so permanent upon the institutions 
of the country as practically to substitute regulation for com- 
petition as the regulator of prices. 

This gentleman stated that he was in favor of having the 
prices of lumber throughout the United States fixed, just as 
the prices of coal under n recent law are being fixed. As a 
man interested in this industry, he felt that it would be very 
much safer for him and his industry to rely upon public regu- 
lation for a fair profit rather than to rely upon competitive 
conditions, which at times result in great profit and at other 
times. result in great ie and the disturbance of the relations 
between capital and labor; that more equitable conditions 
were likely to be secured both for capital and for labor by 
the extension of the principle which we were applying to our 
coal mines and to the other great basic industries of the coun- 
try. I was greatly surprised to receive that expression from 
a man of wealth and of very great enterprise, a man who in 
the long range of years has been able through competitive 
processes to secure very considerable wealth as the result of 
his good judgment, foresight, and energy. It shows the ten- 
dency of the times. ? z 

Here we have this lumbermen’s association now calling upon 
thé Senator from Washington for the adoption of a nation- 
wide law regulating the hours of labor, upon the assumption 
that interstate commerce, under the Constitution, is under the 
control of the National Government and that we have just as 
much right to fix the hours of labor in great lumbering enter- 
prises engaged in interstate trade as we have to fix the hours 
of labor in enterprises engaged in interstate transportation. 
This tendency deserves the careful consideration and deliberate 
judgment of Congress. X 

I wish to add that when we were considering the food-control 
bill I brought to the attention of the Senate the importance of 
including lumber, steel, iron, copper, and aluminum in the 
provisions of that bill. That proposal received only 22 votes. 
I feel sure that a larger number would have voted for it had it 
not been for the current feeling that the debate upon the bill 
had been lengthy and that any attempt to extend the area of 
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its operation would result in further prolongation of the de- 
bate and delay in the determination of the important matters 
covered by that bill; but that question will come up, I imagine, 
before we adjourn, for a bill is now pending, introduced by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene], extending the control 
now exercised over coal to iron, steel, copper, and aluminum, I 
am not sure whether it includes lumber, but, in my judgment, 
it ought to include lumber. It is my purpose at an early day 
to call together the Interstate Commerce Committee for hear- 
ings and action upon this important measure. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In a moment. I invite the serious con- 
sideration of Congress to the question as to whether it has 
not the constitutional power to adjust this question of the 
hours of labor, certainly so far as interstate commerce is con- 
cerned. Such regulation, if entered upon, will, of course, have 
the effect of producing similar results with reference to State 
commerce, for the same enterprises are engaged in both inter- 
state and State commerce, and if the National Government im- 
poses certain conditions of labor regarding interstate com- 
merce those conditions will necessarily prevail with reference 
5 crs commerce also, I now yield to the Senator from 

daho, 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to have an expression from him as to what 
he thinks the effect will be of the law we have enacted relative 
to the regulation and control of food, coal, and the other articles 
named in the so-called food-control bill? It is quite evident 
that the usual conditions of competition in trade have been 
broken down, and that a new era has arrived in the history of 
our Goyernment relative to the rules and laws of trade. I am 
wondering, after listening to the Senator’s very able expression 
this morning, whether he feels that this tendency is toward 
governmental control of the public utilities of the country or 
whether it is toward governmental ownership, I should like 
to hear from the Senator on that question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think the tendency is toward enlarged 
governmental control, and, in my opinion, that will probably 
check the tendency toward Government ownership. 

Mr. BRADY. Does the Senator believe that we can enact 
laws that will enable us to accomplish the purposes which we 
desire to accomplish in connection with the public utilities by 
way of control? Does he not believe that the tendency is 
growing more and more every day toward governmental owner- 
ship of public utilities? Let us presume for the moment that 
the laws we have enacted and which are now in force relative 
to the control of certain utilities should proye entirely success- 
ful. What then? I read in the paper a few mornings ago that 
the control by the Government of coal would save $30,000,000 
in one year to the city of Chicago and the State of Illinois. If 
by means of such governmental control $30,000,000 can be saved 
to one State on one article, may it not justify us in continuing 
that control in time of peace; and if we be justified in doing so, 
should we not at this time be giving serious consideration and 
attention to this matter? 

The Senator from Nevada in his comprehensive river-control 
bill spent years of work and labor before accomplishing the 
result he desired. While I have always been very much in 
earnest in my support of the principle of affording opportunity 
to the individual who desires to make the effort, yet I believe the 
conditions not only in the United States but in the world have 
been so changed by this war that we are facing a new condition, 
and that before we get through it is going to be necessary for 
us to establish some comprehensive system, either of complete 
control or Government ownership, of the great utilities, some- 
thing along the very lines of the law we have enacted relative to 
river control which bears the name of the Senator from Nevada.“ 
I should like to have an expression this morning from the 
Senator from Nevada as to what he thinks about this subject. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state, Mr. President, that I have 
been drifting in my views for some time. I started as a 
thoroughgoing individualist. 

I yielded to the necessity of public regulation. I should de- 
plore Government ownership of anything, and yet I may drift 
toward that. I do not think the exigency has arisen yet. I do 
not think we have sufficiently tried out public regulation of 
railroads to say that the regulation of railroads is not satisfac- 
tory. On the contrary, I think we have accomplished great re- 
sults. I think possibly it may be necessary to enlarge the area 
of public utilities in interstate commerce by declaring some 
things to be affected with a public use that hitherto have not 
been affected with a public use, but I should move along very 
cautiously in that direction. We have moved along in that 


direction with reference to coal and with*teference to wheat, 
but we have limited the duration of that legislation to the war; 
but it may be so successful that, perhaps in some modified form, 
it may find a permanent place on the statute books. I am un- 
able to predict as to that. I simply wish to call attention to 
the tendency of the times and to the fact that almost all of us 
have been wrenched from our old moorings by the extraordi- 


nary exigencies of this war and that our reasoning has been 


driven into unaccustomed channels. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 


5 N 0. 

Mr. GRONNA, I dislike very much to interrupt the Senator, 
but I am extremely interested in what he is saying. I do not 
know what effect the regulation in the so-called food-control bill 
will have upon the coal industry; but I wart to say to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that I know that it has had a ruinous effect upon 
the grain industry. I wish the Senator could see the thousands 
of telegrams which are pouring into this Capitol now from 
people all over the grain States stating that the markets have 
been completely ruined. 

The food bill, as the Senator knows, was passed with the idea 
in view that it should stimulate production. I voted as the 
Senator did on the propositions: to include other articles, manu- 
factured articles, as well as grain and coal; but I want to say 
now to the Senator that already it has had the effect which I 
said it would have upon the agricultural industry, and, instead 
of stimulating production, the people of the United States will 
find that it already has had a most disastrous effect, and that 
nie wel be the means of limiting production instead of stimulat- 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I do not think sufficient 
time has been given to test that law, and I have more optimism 
regarding its results than the Senator from North Dakota. I 
will simply suggest to the Senator from North Dakota that con- 
ditions with reference to every economic change are largely 
psychological, and that, inasmuch as this is the law, it becomes 
every good citizen to help its enforcement and not to be too dis- 
couraging with reference to the results to be accomplished by it. 
We can ourselves, if we choose, through the avenues of public 
communications leading from this body, create a sentiment 
which may seriously impair the beneficial operation of that law. 
I appeal to the Senator from North Dakota and other Senators 
whose judgment led them to oppose that legislation to cooperate 
with us all now in creating a sentiment that will be favorable 
to its success, and instead of predicting disaster from it let us 
all indulge in hope; and ifthere is any psychological depression 
in any section of the country arising from the passage of that 
law, let us do what we can, by encouraging optimism, to remove 
and relieve it. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 29, 1917.] 


War-Brep SocIALISM—WHETHER IT WILL BB CHECKED IN AMERICA 
DEPENDS ON ATTITUDE OF Bic INDUSTRY, Says SENATOR NEWLANDS. 


If the coal operators who recently agreed-upon and su ted to the 
Government $3 a ton as a fair price for their output had made it $2 
or $2.50, the march of the United States toward the goal of socialism 
would not have been so far along as it now is, according to Senator 
Fraxcıs G. NewLanps, who, as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Comm has spent pears in listenin 
pros and cons of all a ents incidental to 


his home in Washing’ 
time behavior of the 


and 
and unselfishness which the country has the right to ex- 


of them, 

And as to the Sherman law against combinations in restraint o 
trade, which the Government itself has set aside in the 3 
of war, Senator NRwTIAxN DS is confident that if control of combinations 
proves to be a better thing for the public than penalizing them, su 
combinations, so controlled and regulated, will continue as a permanen 
factor in industry after the declaration of peace. 

Our war conditions,” said Senator NEWLANDS, “now require su- 
preme collective effort, and that, carried out to the full extent, means 
socialism. We have found that in war the law of supply and demand 
breaks down because extraordinary demands are precipitated upon 
moderate supply. Prices soar, and that means disturbances and read- 
justments for every kind of labor and industry and for commerce. 

“We could not walt lon: — upon entering the war, for the 
usual effect of increased demand, namely, increased production, to 
restore the price levels. Therefore, in the stress of war it becomes 
necessary to take over plants or control prices, unless the desired re- 
sults of reasonable prices can be obtain by understanding with the 
producers. When I say reasonable prices mean reasonable prices 
not ope! for the Government but for the public. It is not to be im- 
agined that a country can successfully prosecute a war, even though 
it obtains its supplies at reasonable prices, if its industrial forces 


of 


at home are upset by strikes and lockouts. Increasing prices invariably 
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mean s ferment of Ir troubles which, in turn, materially impair the 
military strength of a nation at the front. The laborer is bound to 
compare the amount which a dollar of his were will buy to-day with 
what it would buy a month or a year ago. He has to do this; he is 
compelled to contend all the time for the maintenance of the power of 
wages. If things go up in price, his wages must go up, too. 

“We must evold such a race between prices and wages by keeping 
prices down not only for the sake of e our present indus- 
trial strength for war purposes but for the sake of the economic wel- 
fare of the United States after the war in its international trade rela- 


tions. It we do not avoid such a race between prices and wages, both 
will increase steadily till the end of the war, when our w: level will 
be above that of the other belligerent countries in which there has 


been better control, and the country with the highest wage level will 
then be at a disadvantage. Its cost of production of al! commodities 
will be above that of the other countries, which will put it out of the 
running in any competition in its own markets and in the markets-of 
the world. And the high wage level will also bring an influx of labor 
which the country will not be able to handle. 

“ Every consideration, therefore, demands that a 8 price level 
shall be maintained by Government regulation, and this, of course, in- 
volves a form of State socialism. , 

Thus far the administration has sought by mobilizing Its industries 
and by inviting their chiefs to become members of the great coordinat- 
ing committees in connection with the National Council of Defense and 
the advisory commission to 8 a friendly process these inter- 
ests in the service of the Republic. is method has succeeded so far 
as some of the products are concerned. For example, it is perfectly 
clear that the principles of competitive bidding would not have been 
r to the construction of the 16 great army cantonments, each 
of them intended to be a city of 40,000 soldiers. e risk In a market 
of rising prices for construction material would have been too great 
for the contrac builders to name reasonable terms for their work. 
But the mobilized lumber interests rose to the emergency patriotically, 
took a survey of the whole lumber situation of the country, and then 
voluntarily named the reasonable price of from $20 to $23 a thousand 
feet, a figure, Marg been pee above normal. The result is that the work on 
the cantonments hase gone on with marvelous — — i and certainty. 

The coal and fron interests have not respond so patriotically. 
The prewar price of coal at the mines was from $1.10 to $1.40 a ton. 
Since then miners’ wages have been somewhat increased, enough = 
ups to add 25 cents to the cost of production. The cost of materials 
used in the mines has increased somewhat and higher coal prices were 
to be expected, naturally. But the extraordinary demand on normal 
supply. accompanied by car shortage which impeded distribution and 
deliveries, forced the price of a part of the coal suppl „ uncontracted 
for, te $5 and $6 a ton at the mines. The factories me alarmed 
and bid acutely against each other. Then the coal operators met at 
estion of the National Council of Defense and they seemed to 
at they were doing a patriotic thing in naming $3 as a fair 
price at the mouth of the mine. 


“Tf they had been wise, if their notion of patriotism had coincided 
more closely with pubiic opinion, they would have named a price nearer 
$2 than $3. Such a price would have made ample allowance for in- 


creased cost And extraordinary conditions and afforded a liberal profit. 
The price is not satisfactory to the War and Navy Departments and to 
the public and it probably wili be necessary to commandeer the mines 
or their output, or, through both National and State agencies, to fix the 
price of coal in beth interstate and State commerce, thus placing the 
mines in the group of publicly regulated industries along with the rail- 
roads, the telephone and telegraph and the gas and electric light and 
power compan In any event the country has been forced a step 
nearer to socialism by the action of the men and we are bound to 
come out of the war with a great many re industries publicly regu- 
lated than we had in the beginning. 

“The matter of commandecring opens up a new question. Befcre 
the war, if you had asked me whether the Government had power to 
commandeer properties and plants for public as well as for Govern- 
ment use, I should have said no. But now, in war time, the strength 
of the Nation's military forces at the front depends so much on the 
virility and welfare of all the paas at home that I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the courts would uphold’ the Government in commandeering 
a public necessity as a legitimate war measure if 
the par care of the poopie 

“ But that is a digresston. Now as to steel—but first let me say 
that apparently the copper and aluminum interests have dealt fairly 
with the Government by giving it prices much below the market of the 
day. But the tron and steel indus have not thus far shown any 
such disposition of helpfulness. On the contrary, the indications are 
that they are demanding, or will demand, more than double the prewar 
prices. If so, the Government will have to deal 9 with them. 
not only in its own interest but for the benefit of the public. 

“It depends upon the leaders of these industries as well as upon the 
coal men and all other big ater of necessities whether this country 
will be permanently social after the war. It remains for them to 
fix, as they may and can, reasonable and just prices and thus do away 
with the necessity of applying collective force. If there is any states- 
manship in these industries able to control the producers, t will see 
the wisdom of maintaining a fair and stable price level, notwithstanding 
the temptation of the hour and the times offered by the present plight 
of humanity. If they yield to this temptation, if they attempt to 
charge ‘all the traffic will bear,’ either the Government will take them 
all over or they will have labor rushing in to share with them the spoils 
and they will have a lofty wage leyes which it will be difficult to reduce 
when the price level falls as a matter of course at the end of the war. 
At is a reasonable 3 that no industry which is taken over by 
the Government will ever go back to vate ownershi, 

“An interesting question more or less relevant to all this is what is 
to become of the Sherman law. That law is based on competition and 
on the theory that increased prices resulting from increased demands 
will be followed by increased uction, which in turn lowers the 

rices, and that thus in the long run an po AET is maintained. This 
ow is enforced largely by provisions which penalize ence between 
producers tending to stabitize or increase prices. When extraordinary 
demands are 8 on existing supplies, as at present, the Govern- 
ment, with a view to mobilizing its transportation facilities and its 
commodities, thus increasing both efficiency and volume, 


it were necessary for 


7 7 to deal with each industry collectively and to ur 
ine for such higher efficiency and greater output. 
involves understandings and 
ducers which might be regard 
normal times 
“For example, the coal operators met at the invitation of the Gov- 
cussed prices, a thing they hardly would have dared 


This necessarily 
hr, cheer hd between railroads and pro- 
as violations of the Sherman law in 


ernment and dis 
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to do before the war. And as to the railroads, the Government, by law, 
has authorized the appointment of an executive committee by all the 
roads for the purpose of coordinating their energies. This thing would 
have been open to suspicion, to say the least, before the war. So you 
see the tendency of war conditions is to substitute for penalization 
of combinations a control and regulation of combinations. If this 
proves successful and results to public advantage, it will be continued 
after the war. And collectivism in Government will encourage a regu- 
lated collectivism in industry.” 

Mr. NELSON and Mr. BRADY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, NEWLANDS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, for every poison there Is said to 
be some antidote. Last fall I was at Grand Forks, N. Dak.. and 
the governor of that State made a speech on the platform. 
Among other things, he said: 


We have organized the State of North Dakota under the Nonpartisan 
League. We have secured control of the State. We shall labor to get 
the adjoining States—icwa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—under the Non- 

n e. and when we succeed in doing that we will have alt 
lation and trading on chambers of commerce and grain exchanges 


They have now succeeded in accomplishing that. All trading 
on the grain exchanges has stopped, and still those classes of 
men do not seem to be satisfied. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, referring to the remarks made 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and replied 
to by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. I am in hearty 
sympathy with the expressions of the Senator from Nevnda- 
relative to giving full opportunity to test the laws we have 
already enacted. In other words, let us give the country a 
chance, not for a few days but for a few months, to demonstrate 
whether or not these laws we have enacted are successful in 
their operation. 

I have received, as every other Senator from agrieulturat 
States doubtless has received, a great many telegrams relative 
to the food-control bill, and especially relative to the price to be 
paid by the Government for wheat. 

There was a general misunderstanding throughout the coun- 
try—caused, I think, by some dispatches that were sent out 
before the law was entirely understood—as to just what we did 
mean by fixing a minimum price of $2 a bushel on wheat. 

The general understanding throughout the country has been 
that the President was given power to fix the price; that if he 
felt that the time had arrived when we ought to have the price 
of wheat fixed at $2 a bushel or more he would have the au- 
thority under the law to do so. But since then it has been ex- 
plained that we gave the farmers of this country a positive 
guaranty of $2 a bushel for their 1918 wheat crop at the 
primary market. After that was made known throughout the 
country I received a great many telegrams from my State—I 
just received some yesterday—saying that they had understood 
that Mr. Hoover and his board had decided that the price of 
$2 a bushel for wheat should be in Chicago. I immediately 
wired back that it was a mistake; that $2 a bushel was the 
price to be paid at the primary market. Now, I am quite sure 
that that will be entirely satisfactory to the farmers of my State 
for the 1918 crop. : 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRADY. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Iam sure the Senator does not want to con- 
fuse this question. .The Senator is now speaking of 1918. Of 
course, we know here that there is no guaranty of anything to 
the farmer for 1917, or for this year’s crop; and I wanted to 
have him amplify that point. 

Mr. BRADY. I agree with the Senator fully. I was just 
coming to that very point. * 

That is what we are to do for 1918. Then there was a gen- 


“eral impression throughout the country that for the 1917 crop 


we were going to pny not to exceed $1 a bushel. That has been 
published in the papers in my State. A definite price has not 
yet been fixed, but my judgment is that it will be a minimum 
of not less than $2 a bushel at the primary market. If that 
be true, the farmers are going to be satisfied. 

All that the farmers of this country want is a fair and equita- 
ble price, leaving them a reasonable profit. If that be true, and 
the farmers of North Dakota had a price fixed of $2 a bushel 
or more to-day for their wheat, there would be a fixed market, 
and they would be satisfied. 

The reason why I refer to this matter is that I want to call 
the attention of the Senate and the country to the fact that we 
must take time to get these laws properly in operation. We 
must acquaint ourselves with the conditions and adjust our- 
selves to the new conditions that have arisen, so that we will 
know just what we can depend upon. 
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I believe, that the food-control bill which we enacted, fixing 
a minimum price, will be carried out in a satisfactory manner, 
and I am becoming convinced more and more every day that 
the food contro! and the fuel eontrol—and I hope oil control 
are going to prove successful and beneficial to the masses of the 
people of this Nation. If they do prove successful, the question 
that is going to be uppermost in the minds of the people of this 
Nation—and we might as well prepare to meet the condition—is 
whether we shall continue this control, or whether we shall have 
Government ownership of public utilities. 

This matter has been agitated not only by the labor unions 
of this country but by the farmers of this country, and it is a 
mistake to insinuate, as was done by my good friend the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, for whom I have the highest regard, 
that the organization of farmers in North Dakota has not proved 
successful. It is just exactly like our enacting these laws; it 
has not had time to be tried out. The farmers of North Dakota 
are not attempting to make great fortunes out of wheat. They 
are not attempting to make great fortunes out of any crop. 


They are simply trying to protect their interests and get the. 


product that they raise on the farm delivered to the consumer 
without these billions and billions of profits that are made in 
the different industries of the country every year being distrib- 
uted to men who do not perform the labor. That is their inten- 
tion, and they are going to make a success of it before they 
finish. It may not be successful at the moment; it has not had 
time to be tried out, but those farmers are in earnest. They 
are starting on the right line. They are getting their grain 
elevators and their different cold-storage buildings erected, and 
they are going in the future to receive benefit from that organiza- 
tion, and if it proves successful it is going to be a stepping-stone 
to such an organization throughout all these United States. 

I did not rise this morning to discuss this matter at length, 
but I do want to say while I am on my feet that I read an article 
in the Washington Post day before yesterday that more thor- 
oughly expresses the existing conditions than anything that I 
have read since this war was declared. I commend that editorial 
to the Senator, for I want to say now that if governmental con- 
trol is successful we will never go back to the old conditions in 
this country. The question to be decided will be whether it shall 
be governmental control or governmental ownership. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRADY. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wanted to make an inquiry of the Sena- 
tor. If I understand correctly the food millennium has not yet 
arrived. Is that correct? f 

Mr. BRADY. I believe not, from what I heard from East St. 
Louis the other day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was not a food riot, as I understood. 
It was not about bread. 

Mr. BRADY. No; but it is a question of whether or not the 
millennium has arrived. It seems it has not yet arrived. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am trying to investigate it, and so far no 
time has been appropriated by the Senate to that question. I 
am not sensitive about it. If you want to divert the discussion 
to East St. Louis, I will take it up with you this afternoon or 
with the Senate, and I challenge the Senate to do so. I wanted 
to inquire if the pure-food millennium has arrived, in spite of 
this law. 

Mr. BRADY. It has not arrived, but it is arriving very fast. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is? 

Mr. BRADY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that all the grain exchanges 
have quit, that all the bad men have ceased their manipulations, 
and no longer annoy, but that the price of food has not fallen, 
either in Washington or elsewhere. 2 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator from Illinois does not expect the 
conditions to change in a moment. It has taken over half a 
century to close these exchanges. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All this generation will be dead in half a 
century. 

Mr. BRADY. I say, it has in the past taken that long. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But I have a very long list of communica- 
tions from both consumers and producers, and I want to inquire 
from the Senator what relief he will give to the flouring mills 
in the Mississippi Valley that are unable to know how to transact 
business. Practically, the market is closed im the whest-pro- 
ducing area for the winter wheat country in the northern Mis- 
Sissippi Valley. There is no market. They can not buy. The 
farmers can not sell. The elevators are not taking wheat. 

I have another communication, not from a monopolist but from 
& mun running a little modest country elevator, just like a 
farmers’ elevator. Several farmers are interested in it. They 
have bought in the ordinary course of trade what to them is a 
considerable quantity of wheat at cerrent market prices, offered 


at the quotation. They bought from farmers bringing in a load 
to-day or two loads to-morrow. They filled up their elevator. 
To-day they are bankrupt, because they can not borrow money 
on their warehouse certificates or on their quantity of grain 
stored, they can not buy any more grain, and they can not sell 
what they have. 

That is one specific instance. I can multiply it by one thou- 
sand. I am asking the Senator if the Senate or the administra- 
tion has any remedy to offer for this delectable condition of 
affairs, this arrival of the food millennium that was to follow 
close upon the heels of this statute? 

Mr. BRADY. I might say in passing that I am not respon- 
sible for the present administration, but that at the same time 
I am in sympathy with its position on the food-control matter. 
The question the Senator from Illinois raises is the very ques- 
tion that has been so ably discussed by the Senator from Nevada 
this morning. We can not do all these things in a moment; 
it is going to take time; and these are war times. In France, 
England, Belgium, and in Germany they not only can not buy 
and sell their wheat, but they can not use any flour without 
having a card and a permit to use it. These are war times, and 
that is the reason why it takes some time to get these matters 
adjusted. 

I believe, and I hope that I am right, and I shall be very 
sorry if I am mistaken—I hope and believe that the food-control 
committee, headed by Mr. Hoover, will set a price for 1917 
wheat at $2 or more per bushel at the primary market. If that 
is done the whole question will be settled in 48 hours and wheat 
will be moving from the producer to the consumer and at the 
same time taking away the great profits that have been made 
by speculators and middlemen. Now, I have no quarrel with the 
men who have engaged in speculation; I have no quarrel with 
the middlemen who have made large fortunes; but what I rose 
to say was that we have arrived at a time when the conditions 
are changed. We have arrived at a time when the Government 
has taken control of a great many of the necessaries of life, and 
before we get through with this war it will have taken hold 
and taken, charge of a great many of the public utilities of the 
country. 

The point I wish to make is, if the Government continues this 
policy, and if it is successful for a year or two or three years 
and will prove that the farmers can get $2 or more a bushel for 
their wheat on the farm and it can be manufattured and de- 
livered to people who use the flour for prices that they are 
willing to pay and can afford to pay 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. BRADY. Does not the Senator believe that that condi- 
tion will be continued by the American people? If it is to be 
continued by the American people, we ought to be preparing 
for it now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRADY. -I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when we passed the food 
bill granting authority to the administration to determine what 
would be a just and reasonable price for food commodities we 
necessarily anticipated that there would be a time between the 
passage of the law and the time its powers were put into effect 
of such uncertainty as would very naturally depress the price. 
No one could know what the committee which was provided for 
to fix prices would do in the premises, and therefore the ten- 
dency would be to stop all the trade and wait until the public 
would know something about what the Government proposed 
to do. That was the first anticipated effect. The committee 
is now at work to determine what those prices shall be so far 
as the Government can make or influence those prices. 

I feel certain, and in that I agree with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr, Brapy], if the committee on price fixing does fix a price 
just and fair to the producer there will be no complaint, and it 
will encourage the production for the year 1918. I might say, 
however, and I think I am justified in saying, that I do not 
agree that for the 1917 crop a price of $2 a bushel at the principal 
interior markets would be just and fair to every section of the 
country. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Idaho and 
of the Senate to the fact that the principal spring wheat raising 
State of North Dakota raised but a fourth of a crop in 1916, and 
that little one-fourth of a crop was sold at the home market for 
an average of less than $1 per bushel. In 1917, notwithstanding 
that failure, farmers paid as high as $3 per bushel for seed wheat 
and increased the acreage to a considerable extent. They were 
sorely disappointed in not securing the yield that they expected. 
— in 1917 we are not raising in that State more than one-half 

a crop, 
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Now; the fact of that almost complete failure in 1916, at least 
so complete that every farmer in the State lost rather than made 
money, and the half failure of 1917, so that no farmer can make 
any money in that State during this year, it ought to have its 
influence from the standpoint. of justice and fairness on the price 
of the 1917 crop. All the farmers of that State are asking is not 
that you help them out of their difficulty because of their poor 
crop, but that you will allow them what the law of supply and 
demand unhindered would give them, and that would give them 
this year about $3 per bushel. I feel that in Idaho, where you 
may have irrigation, you can well afford to raise your wheat, 
even with the high price of labor, at $2 per bushel; where you 
raise a good crop in Kansas, Nebraska, or elsewhere you may be 
able to raise it at a profit at $2 per bushel, but $2 per bushel 
fixed upon the crop which is raised in my State, taking away 
from the farmers of my State the benefit of the law of supply 
and demand for this year, would do them a great injustice and 
they would not receive that to which they would be entitled, the 
full value of their crop as fixed by the market. 

I am saying this lest the statement of the Senator might 
reach the ears of the committee which is now sitting in the dis- 
cussion of that question. I am saying this that the commit- 
tee or whoever reads these remarks in the Recorp may fully 
comprehend our situation and the assurance which I can give 
them that a $2 basis for this year’s crop would not be just 
to the farmers of that State, and they ought to have the equiva- 
lent of the price that would be fixed by the law of supply and 
demand just as they are compelled to pay for everything they 
purchase, a price that is fixed by the law of supply and demand, 
If the committee in fixing that price will give them that element 
of justice there will be no complaint and they will respond, 
notwithstanding the two years of failure, in putting into the 
ground next year seed that will cover an acreage far in excess 
of what they have put in this year, and I hope that they will 
be accorded that justice in a price for this year’s crop of not 
less than $3 per bushel. - 

Mr. BRADY.. I thank the Senator for his very splendid ex- 
planation of the situation in North Dakota. It raises a ques- 
tion that is going to come up in the future in handling the grain 
crop of the country. The law that we passed does not say that 
the price shall be $2 per bushel, it says it shall be a minimum 
of $2 a bushel. The committee is working as hard as it can to 
adjust all these matters equitably. It may be impossible for 
them to do justice in all cases, even in the case of the State 
so ably represented by the Senator from North Dakota, but 
another year we shall have the plans matured, we shall have 
the system better organized, and then the men in North Dakota 
will receive a just and fair price for the crops that they pro- 
duce, and in Idaho the same condition will exist. 

It is quite true that we have splendid crops in Idaho this 
year, and our farmers, I think, have made some money on 
wheat, but as the Senator from North Dakota has well said, the 
conditions are different for this particular year in North Da- 
kota, although it is one of the great wheat States in the country, 
and there may be reasons why a committee should be appointed 
to specially investigate the conditions of that kind. But what 
I desire to speak of this morning is not any particular inci- 
dent. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 
. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRADY. In a moment. I wish to speak of the general 
condition that now exists. I believe, as I said before, that the 
conditions will change after the war. We must not think for 
a moment that the conditions existing now will exist after peace 
is declared; other conditions will arise; but before that time 
comes we should be deciding as far as we can what course we 
are going to pursue and what policy is going to be taken by 
the Government after the war is closed. This is a serious 
question and one that deserves the thoughtful consideration 
of every Member of this body. We are making history every 
day. What the outcome will be no one knows. But it is cer- 
tainly true that the Government is receiving powers and as- 
suming responsibilities that are greater than have ever been 
given by the people of this Nation before. In my opinion 
the question of governmental control or governmental owner- 
ship is this day on trial. Time and experience alone will 


demonstrate what is for the best interests of the people, and 
when the demonstration is made and after a practical experience 
the Nation is then going to decide this great question in a 
manner that will be permanent. 
from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I have just received a telegram on this subject, 
which is as follows: 


I now yield to the Senator 


Sconey, MONT., August 2}, 1917. 
Hon. Henny L. MYERS cel ons ii 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


M. J. Fearer, of Duluth, Minn., crop expert, who is here now, csti- 
mates average wheat yield for northeastern Montana at from 5 to 6 
bushels per acre. The oe of price of wheat at less than $2.50 per 
bushel would be ruinous to farmers here and would be practically con- 
fiscation. If prices are fixed at less than above figure there will be a 
tremendous decrease in acreage in 1918. Average cost of seed for 1917 
was $3 per bushel, and everything used by the farmers in production 
of wheat has advanced from 50 to 200 per cent, including wages, ma- 
chinery. live stock, horse feed, preine oils, and lumber. Why should 
Canada receive axe per bushel and we be compelled to feed the allies 
at a less figure Farmers and those dependen upon them are indig- 
nant and resent the 1 of their crop without fair compensation or 
bees pay nr them to sell for less than value, as fixed by supply and 

emand. 
SCOBEY COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


Last fall and spring the farmers of Montana responded nobly 
to the President’s request for an increased acreage of all food- 
stuffs, and they put in the largest acreage of wheat that had ever 
been put in in the State. They made extraordinary efforts. But 
this year was a very dry year in Montana, the driest the State 
has had in many years. There is the smallest yield of wheat on 
unirrigated lands the wheat growers of the State have ever had. 
In some sections of the State the crop is almost a failure. If 
the farmers of Montana get less than $2.50 a bushel for their 
wheat this year I believe it will have the effect of causing a 
very much decreased acreage to be put in wheat in that State 
next year. I believe the same holds true of the entire country. 
I know that is the feeling among Montana wheat growers. I am 
receiving many telegrams from Montana to that effect. I am 
submitting them to the food administrator and urging upon him 
action that will encourage and not discourage Montana wheat 
growers. 

Mr. BRADY. What the Senator says is quite true. Condi- 
tions of the weather and seasons will have a material effect in 
the different States; but, of course, we have to consider the 
country as a whole. For that reason I believe that the food- 
control law should be given a thorough test before we pass judg- 
ment upon it. The question which is going to be decided is 
whether we are going to drift to governmental control or whether 
we are going to drift to governmental ownership, and those who 
believe in governmental control rather than governmental owner- 
ship should use their best efforts to see that governmental con- 
trol under war conditions is made so successful that it will 
prove satisfactory to the people after the war is closed and peace 
is declared. ; 

RECESS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o’clock Monday morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, August 25, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, August 27, 1917, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


SENATE. 


Monpay, August 27, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
IMPORTATION OF PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
reports from the consuls at Cairo, Egypt; Bombay and Madras, 
India; and Trebizond, Turkey, relative to the extent to which 
prisoners, paupers, or detained persons are utilized in the pro- 
duction or manufacture of commerce of various countries, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. k 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Johnson, Cai. Kenyon 
Brandegee Fernald Johnson, 8. Dak. La Follette 
Chamberlain Hale Jones, N. Mex. Lodge 
Culberson Hollis Jones, Wash. McCumber 
Curtis Husting Kellogg McNary 
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Martin Penrose Sheppard Sterling 
Nelson Pittman Shields Stone 
Overman Saulsbury Simmons Wiliams 
Page Shafroth Smoot 


Mr. STONE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Rp] is detained from the Senate on important business, 1 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees, 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Harpwick, Mr. Janes, Mr. Rosrxson, Mr. Sueracan, Mr. 
Swanson, Mr. Townsenn, and Mr. Varpaman answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THosas] on account of illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
and also the absence of the-senior Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Fatt} on account of illness in his family. I will let these 
announcements stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. McKettar, Mr. New, Mr. THOMPSON; Mr. 
Harvie, Mr. Brapy, Mr. Kona, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. GRONSA, Mr. 
Kinnx, Mr. Norris, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. Gerry entered ‘the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I would like te ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance if it is his opinion that 
we are going to get à vote on the pending bill this week? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish that I could give the 
Senator something like a definite answer to his question. He 
asks a question in which I am very much interested. All that 
I can say is that I hope we may be able to get a vote this week, 
and I think we shall get a vote this week unless the ‘discussion 
upon the especially controverted portions of the bill which re- 
late to income and excess profits taxes takes a longer time than 
I now anticipate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will state my reason for asking the ques- 
tion. I believe the chairman of the committee ought to try to 
get unanimous consent to vote on à certain day this week on 
the bill, and I think that request ought to be made 5 A 
further reason why I asked the question is because I believe a 
great majority of the Senate are in favor of a vote, and that 
no good will come by delaying it beyond the week; and that 
a large number of Senators, I understand, would be very willing 
to enforce, if given an opportunity, the new rule that we have 
in order to geta vote not later than Saturday. 

If one can not be reached before that date, if we let this 
measure run along and debate it, and debate it perhaps for weeks, 
then we will miss our opportunity to get a vote now. 

Nobody is more in favor of general debate than I am where 
its purpose is to affect legislation. I have been -opposed to 
cloture ; but I realize the situation we are in now, and knowing, 
as I think I do know, that no good can come from longer delay, 
because whatever has been agreed upon to do is going to be done, 
I think when 2 reasonable opportunity for discussion has been 
offered we ought to proceed to vote. Unless the Senator who 
is chairman of the committee sees fit to ask for some agreement 
I think some one else ought to do it in order that those Senators 
who I know do not wish to lose the chance of bringing this 
measure to a determination some day this week may have an 
Log Pages hy to act, 

‘SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have for quite a number 
wa reals had in mind asking unanimous consent for a time to 
vote. I have had every reason to believe, however, that it 
would be impossible to get a unanimous-consent agreement. It 
would have been impossible during last week, at least, and I 
did not see proper to make what I thought would be ‘a prac- 
tically futile attempt. I had anticipated, however, unless 
we made progress, some time during the early part of the 
week to see if we could not get a unanimous-consent 
ment or if we could apply our newly adopfed cloture rule. 
But, Mr. President, I have no sort of objection, if anyone de- 


sires it, to make an effort now to get a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (to Mr. Smoons). Go ahead and 
make it. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether the situation is 
changed from what it was last week. I Was informed last week 
that I could not get it. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me suggest to the Senator that he un- 


questionably could get a wmanimous-consent rule through better 
than anyone who is not chairman of the committee and especially 
one who is not a member of the committee, I believe the people 


are very anxious and Senators are very anxious that a vote 


upon the bill should be reached and that we get through with it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me say to the Senator there was not a 
day last week when I would not have asked for it if I had not 
every reason to believe that it would have been utterly impos- 
sible at any time last week to have gotten it. I had intended 
to-day to. te ‘the situation and see whether there was 
any probability of getting it, 

But, Mr. President; let us end the matter. I now ask unani- 
mous ‘consent to vote upon the bill and all amendments now 
pending and amendments hereafter to be proposed—I was - 
going to say at 4 o’clock on Saturday, but I will start with 
Friday at 4 0 I ask the Secretary to draw it up. I think 
that is as soon as the bill could properly be disposed of. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest to the Senator to inquire 
in advance whether anyone objects or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to make that inquiry because 
I would dislike to have the necessity of calling the roll again. 
Nobody seems to indicate any purpose to object. Therefore I 
ask the Secretary to prepare the rule, and I shall offer it for- 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that the most important items in the bill have not 
yet been disposed of. As far as I am concerned I am not will- 
ing now to set a time to vote on the bill and all aimendments 
until those important_provisions are disposed of. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask the Senator whether he will 
not consent to a later day, to Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I am not willing to fix any 
time until these important amendments are disposed of. Just 
as soon as they are disposed of and ‘settled I am ready to vote. 
I am anxious to vote. These important amendments should be 
taken up, considered without delay, and disposed of by a vote. 
I would like to vote to-morrow, as far as that is concerned, upon 
every proposed amendment, but we have had experience in the 
past of setting a bill with important amendments pending down 
for a vote, and all of us here know what the result has been. 
I want to say that, as far as I am concerned, I am not willing 
toefix a time to vote on the bill and all amendments until the 
excess-profits proposition is disposed of. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator believe that if we 
are going to have unlimited debate it may be next October be- 
fore we get a vote? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We will not waste any time in 
debate on the excess-profits proposition in the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then why can we not agree to vote on 
Wednesday or Thursday of next week? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Simply because when a unani- 
mous-consent agreement is made nobody pays any attention to 
the proposition. We might vote long before the time set. We 
ought to do so; I hope we will. There is certainly no intention 
on the part of anybody ‘to unnecessarily delay the bill or a vote 
upon this proposition, but I am not disposed to consent to fixing 
a time until the excess-profits amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator consent to fixing a time 


after which debate shall be limited to 15 minutes! 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. I am ready for us 
to begin on that -basis right now. I care for no time, I do not 
want to delay the bill. I want to hasten its passage. The 
Senator’s suggestion would bring early action. I would like 
to see it followed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that that would cave a good 
deal of time. I believe we have better discussion under a 10 
or 15 minute rule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to submit some 
amendments to the bill, and I ask that they be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be se ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if we can make an agreement that after Friday morning or 
Thursday morning debate may be limited to 15 minutes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I make the request that after 3 
o’clock on Thursday, by unanimous ‘consent, debate be limited te 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina, in view of the objection made, withdraw his request 
for unanimous consent first asked? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ido. I do not want to have the roll called 
unnecessarily. I now ask unanimous consent that after 3 o'clock 
on ‘Thursday ef this week debate upon the bill be limited to 15 
minutes and upon ‘amendments to the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If think the chairman of the committee 
ought not te prefer any request for unanimous consent to limit 
debate in any way until the income-tax provisions of the bill 
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and the war-profits tax provisions of the bill are acted upon in 
Committee of .the Whole and the committee amendments and 
such amendments as Senators desire to offer to those portions 
of the bill are finally disposed of. The request seems to me to 
be so unreasonable that I shall take the responsibility of saying 
that there will not be any unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
debate in any way until those two important provisions of the 
bill are debated out fully. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I was wondering if the Sen- 
- ate can not get together on a very common-sense ground and fix 
a time, if Senators desire it, to dispose of these two very impor- 
tant questions. Can there not be a time fixed for that? I think 
there is a feeling throughout the Senate that we ought to speedily 
dispose of the bill. . 

I do not myself think that the debate is changing very many 
votes on this floor. If the idea of the extremists prevails relat- 
ing to the excess-profits tax, it is all the more important that it 
should be speedily disposed of. If the proposition should: be 
adopted that the corporate and business concerns of this coun- 
try should pay 60 per cent or 80 per cent tax on their excess 
profits, it is extremely urgent that that matter be determined, 
so that these great institutions may prepare to meet the cash 
payments they will be called upon to make next year. So it 
seems to me it would be a practical thing, in view of the neces- 
sity of letting the country know what burdens it is to assume, 
that we agree upon a time to end the debate and to vote on 
these moot questions. Then we can speed along and finish up 
the bill under the ordinary unanimous-consent rule. I will ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance if I am wrong in 
suggesting the possibility of such an agreement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know but what the 
Senator suggests would be a very advisable thing to do pro- 
vided we could get unanimous consent to do it. I withdraw the 
last unanimous-consent proposition which I made, in view of 
the statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOoLLETTE], and I will now try another. It is this: That the 
debate begin upon the war-profits section of the bill not later 
than Wednesday of this week, and that not later than Fridayseat 
4 o'clock a vote be taken upon that section of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, does the Senator desire to 
make that request without accempanying it with any provision 
relating to the length of time any Senator may discuss the bill? 
Does the Senator from North Carolina want to ask for such a 
speedy determination of the matter and then allow any one 
Senator or two Senators to take up the entire time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have made the request in the general way 
in which I have because I assumed that some such suggestion as 
the Senator from North Dakota now makes would be made, and 
I wanted to get suggestions from the Senate for the purpose of 
meeting any objections of that character. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection, provided that the 
debate be limited so that Senators who wish to speak 10 or 15 
minutes may have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, I will add that during 
the period I have named debate on the general bill be limited to 
one hour and not more than one speech and upon amendments 
that the debate be limited to 15 minutes and not more than one 


speech, i 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question. It is a very well-known advertising 
expression, Eventually ; why not now?” Why can not the Sen- 
ate have the determination and courage to take this question up 
to-morrow and let us have the debate and then let us vote. There 
is not anything to be gained by putting it off from day to day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon of the Senator, but it was an- 
nounced Saturday that to-day we should take up the postal pro- 
visions of the bill, and Senators have prepared to discuss that 
matter. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. x 

Mr. KENYON. Itis important to get that out of the way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is important to get that out of the way. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if there is any 
reason why we could not to-morrow take up the matter relating 
to the income-tax provision and the war-profits tax provision? 
If they, were out of the way, I think the Senator will realize 
that the remainder of the bill can be taken care of very speedily. 
I agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne]} that we 
should take that matter up and dispose of it as quickly as we can. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should be perfectly willing to take the 
matter up to-morrow, provided we get through with the con- 
sideration of the postal provisions. I do not think we ought to 


debate them for a day and then return to them a little bit later. 
I think we had better dispose of them when we take them up. 

Mr. HARDING. I suggest to the chairman of the committee 
that he ask for an agreement to take up the war-profits tax pro- 
vision and any further discussion of the income-tax provision 
not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow. \ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will make the request that immediately 
upon the final action of the Senate upon the title relating to the 
postal rates we take up the excess-profits tax provision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Allow me to suggest to the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary.inquiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will not the vote of many Senators upon 
the postal section of the bill depend very largely upon what de- 
termination is reached as to the income-tax and the war-profits 
tax provisions? If we are going to raise ample revenue without 
the proposed increases on postal rates, will not the votes of 
many Senators be determined by that? Therefore, should not 
the income tax and the excess-profits tax be first determined? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That might be so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order on the proposition 
of the Senator from North Carolina that we have already, by 
unanimous consent, agreed that no amendments shall be offered 
to the bill by individual Senators until committee amendments 
shall have been disposed of. They have not yet been disposed 
of, and hence agreement to the Senator’s request would be u vio- 
lation of that unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not understand that there was any 
unanimous-consent agreement about that. It was an order of 
the Senate such as is always made when we begin the consider- 
ation of revenue and appropriation bills. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it was agreed by unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments should first be taken up for con- 
sideration. ie 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina will yield for a suggestion, I desire to say that what 
the Senator from Nebraska refers to was a mere understanding 
with reference to procedure, although it has the force and effect 
of a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not make any difference what it was; 
it was a unanimous-consent agreement, reiterated after it had 
once been violated and the Senator from Idaho had called par- 
ticular attention to its violation, and said, Now we understand 
the matter, it is not going to be again violated.” It was so 
understood at that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is compelled to 
overrulè the point of order made by the Senator from Nebraska, 
not thinking that the request of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would be a violation of a unanimous-consent agreement, 
The matter is within the control of the Senate, and the practice 
has been distinctly otherwise in all cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Chair then holds that we can set aside 
ohe unanimous-consent agreement by another? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
unanimous consent asked for by the Senator from North Curo- 
lina is perfectly proper, even though the Senate agreed first to 
consider committee amendments, and the Senate has frequently 
done that. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senate could not do otherwise. We tuke 
up a bill by unanimous consent, then we lay it aside by unani- 
mous consent from time to time. The Senate is doing that con- 
tinually. It can not be a violation of the unanimous consent 
referred to by the Senator from Nebraska to seek to do some- 
thing else by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no disposition to appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair. I do not care to pursue the matter now as the 
Chair has decided it. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I made the ruling when in the Chair, and I 
am somewhat sensitive about having it overruled now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care to pursue the matter, but the 
Senator is arguihg a question after it has been disposed of. I 
would just as lief have it that way as well as any other; in fact, 
I am inclined to think the Chair is right, but the fact that we 
take up a bill by unanimous consent and then lay it aside has 
nothing to do with the question. We made the agreement by 
unanimous consent that committee amendments should first be 
disposed of. Now the consent the Senator from North Carolina 
asks for may not violate that agreement, and it may; at least, 
it will preclude any Senator from offering amendments unless 
we have it understood that the other unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is set aside. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I now ask. unanimous con- 
sent that as soon as the postal title of the bill is disposed of, 
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and not later than Wednesday morning, thè Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the excess war-profits tax title of the bill, 
and that it vote upon that not later than 4 o'clock on Friday, the 
debate to be limited to 1 hour on the bill and 15 minutes on 
amendments, and that no Senator be allowed to speak more 
than once on either the bill or upon any amendment thereto, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETITE. Mr. President, I stated a few moments 
ago that I should object to any request for unanimous consent 
to limit debate in any way until the war-profits tax provisions 
of this bill and the income-tax provisions of this bill are dis- 
posed of. 

Now, I want to say while I am on my feet one word further 
about it. I think we should dispose of the income-tax provi- 
sions of the bill before we take up the war-profits tax provi- 
sions. They come first in order, and I think that the amount 
which the Senate finally settles upon with regard to income 
taxes will be a sort of basis in the minds of Senators for the 
adoption of a proper and relative war-profits tax. I believe in 
my own mind that there ought to be some ratio or relation be- 
tween the income tax and the war-profits tax, and I think they 
should be disposed of in the order in which they are written in 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withdraw the request, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to sug- 
gest to the chairman of the committee that he try to secure an 
agreement to vote on the postal provisions at some time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been trying to do that, but I have not 
been able to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
other matters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have segregated it and tried to arrange 
it, but I find I can not do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest, however, that 
the Senator has not made a specific request for the disposition 
of the postal provisions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I knew that if the request was made it 


But the Senator coupled it with 


would be objected to. I have had information to that effect. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know that. It 
to me we ought to dispose of that matter some time to-morrow, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina if he does not think there is 
a great deal of wisdom in the suggestion of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SHAFroTH] that we take up the war-profits pro- 
visions of the bill before we take up the question of postal 
revenues? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have agreed with Senators 
that we would take up the postal provisions to-day, and I pre- 
fer to pursue that course this morning, if the Senator will 
pardon me. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not see anyone who appears 
to be very keen about discussing that matter this morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] 
is now waiting to address the Senate upon that question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me just for a moment, I am perfectly willing for the Senator 


to adopt whatever plan of procedure he prefers. I am ready, 


if he wants to proceed with the postal provisions of the bill, to 
go ahead now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say that I desire to have the Senate 
consider the postal rates this morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That settles it, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish now to give notice that immediately 
upon the conclusion by the Senate of the consideration of the 
title to which I have so many times referred, namely, the title 
relating to postal rates, I shall ask to take up the war-profits 
title of the bill, and when that is taken up I shall insist upon 
the Senate continuously considering it until the section is finally 
disposed of. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I present an amendment 
roth pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. What is the pleasure of the Senate with regard to the 
present bill? 
ow JONES of New Mexico and Mr. HUSTING addressed the 

air. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Mexico. 


LY——403 


The Senator from New 


„ 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest that the committee 
amendments be read for adoption under Title XI of the bill, 
“ Postal rates and war tax on profits of publications.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Secretary. On page 94—— 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendments. There has been so much confusion because of 
stopping the Secretary that the Chair thinks he had better 

roceed 


p 8 

The SECRETARY. On page 94, line 3, it is proposed to change 
the number of the title from “ XII” to “ XI,” and in the same 
line, after the word “rates,” to insert “and war tax on profits 
of publications,” so as to make the subhead read: 

Title XI.—Postal rates and war tax on profits of publications. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 5, to change the 
number of the section from “1200” to “1100,” and on the same 
line, after the word “ That,” to insert “on and after 30 days 
after the enactment of this act,” so as to read: 

Sec. 1100. That on and after 30 days after the enactment of this act 
the rate of postage on all mail matter of the first class, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 7, after the word 
“ cards,” to insert “and private mailing or post cards.” 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, agreement to that amend- 
ment, as well as to the one immediately following it, would 
involve the determination of a matter about which the Senate 
ought to be advised before the committee amendment is agreed 
to. When the committee amendments are agreed to, in the 
interest of economy of time and for the purpose of simplifying 
the procedure, I shall ask the consent of the Senate to submit 
a motion immediately in this connection to strike out the section, 
because, whether the amendments are agreed to or whether the 
amendments are not agreed to, the real test on this section 
comes on the motion to strike it out. 

The House bill, Mr. President, carries with it certain in- 
creases on first-class postal rates. The Senate committee 
amendment carries those substantial increases in substantially 
the same amount, with the certain modifications that are now 
before the Senate; so that, independent of whether the text of 
the House bill is agreed to or whether the text of the Senate 
committee amendment is substituted, after all, the real ques- 
tion, the main question, is, Shall we grant these increases in 
first-class mail rates? And that question can only be raised 
by a motion to strike out the section, whether amended as pro- 
posed by the committee or not. 

I do not care to discuss that general question now, because 
in a short while it will be before the Senate, if my request is 
granted; but I do think it is my duty to call the attention of 
the Senate, and particularly the attention of members of the 
committee, to the situation that is involved in and is developed 
by this committee amendment. 

The House of Representatives proposed to increase letter 
postage from 2 to 8 cents per ounce, and at the same time pro- 
posed to increase the postage on post cards and postal cards— 
and they have a different significance—from 1 cent to 2 cents. 
The Senate committee agrees to the proposal of the House to 
make the rate on letter postage 3 cents instead of 2 cents as 
now fixed by law, but proposes to amend that portion of the 
proposal of the House which raises the rate on post cards and 
postals from 1 cent to 2 cents. 

The committee estimates, Mr. President—and the Post Office 
Department, with the exception I am about to make now, is not 
inclined to take issue with that estimate—that something like 
$50,000,000 of revenue would. be raised by this action; but the 
committee has overlooked entirely, so far as its hearings show, 
it has overlooked entirely, so for as its report shows, what 
possible effect might be had upon the postal revenues from first- 
class mail matter by fixing letter postage at 3 cents and leaving 
the rate on postal cards at 1 cent. If letters are to cost 3 cents 
apiece to be mailed, instead of 2 cents, as at present, and post 
cards and postals are to remain at 1 cent, what volume of letter 
mail will be diverted into post cards and postals, and what will 
be the effect of such diversion upon the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. and will the net result be a $50,000,000 increase in revenue 
as the committee figures, or will it be nothing, as the Post Office 
Department is inclined to fear? 

On that subject, Mr. President, I desire to read to the Senate 
a letter addressed to me on the 21st day of August, 1917, by the 
Acting Postmaster General. This letter proceeds: 


Mr Dear SENATOR Harpwick: Referring to section 1100 of the war- 
revenue bill, H. R. 4280, as recently reported to the Senate, which pro- 
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vides for an increase of, 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof in 
the rate of postage on afl mail matter of the first class, except n, 
cards and private mailing or post cards, I deem it proper to call your 
attention to the effect this provision would have if enacted into law. 

Should the present rate of 1 cent each for postal eards and for pri- 
vate mailing or post cards remain unchanged and the postage on letters 
be increased as proposed— 

That is. to 3 cents— 


Many persons who now send their communications as letters at the 
2-cent rate now prevailing ‘would undoubtedly use postal cards or 
private mailing or post cards for that pores rather than pay the 
additional charge of 1 cent an ounce which this bill imposes. upon let- 
ters. Consequently the amount of revenue which would be derived 
from the additional postage charge on first-class mail matter would 
fall below that which might otherwise be anticipated, and at the same 
time there would be a decrease in the regular postal receipts from the 
first-class mail matter because of the use of postal cards and private- 
mailing cards in New of letters if there should be so great a difference 
as 2 cents between the postal or private mailing or post card and a 
letter, On the other band, if the postage on postal cards and private 
mailing or post cards should be increa to 2 cents, there would be a 
tendency on the part of those now, using letters to continue their use 
even though the rate should be increased, since there would then be no 

eater difference between the postage on a tal card or private mail- 
ng or t card and a letter than there is at present. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. C. Koons, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


The Post Office Department officials tell me that they are 
utterly unable to estimate what the effect of this will be on the 
revenues, and that they hesitate to venture a guess; thut they 
are unwilling even to hazard an opinion, They say their opinion 
has not been requested on this subject by anybody except by me; 
that the Committee on Finance made this change without the 
slightest investigation, as far as they know, and certainly with- 
out the slightest effort to obtain from them their opinion or any 
of the facts related to this matter. 

I submit, Mr. President, to the thoughtful common sense of 
the Senate, that it is a pretty dangerous proposition to under- 
take to deal with the postal rates in this sort of a way. When 
we fix the postage on letters at 3 cents and leave the postage on 
postal cards at 1 cent, I think ench one of us will realize, as a 
matter of common sense, that many men who now write letters 
that do not contain anything that is particularly confidential or 
especially private will at once write postal cards at 1 cent 
a piece, instead of letters at 3 cents. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, there is so much con- 
versation on the floor thut it is difficult to follow the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roptyson in the chair). 
The Senator from Wisconsin makes the point of order that the 
Senate is not in order: The point of order is sustained. Sena- 
tors will please resume their seats and cease conversation, 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRADY. I should like to ask the Senator if under the 
existing law there is any limit to the size of a postal card? 
Must it be the usual three and a half by six, or could it be six 
by twelve, for example? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suppose there are some limits fixed by 
the postal regulations. What they are I can not tell the Sena- 
ter; but that has no possible relation to the point immediately 
in eontreversy. That is a piece cf information that might be 
of some practical use to the Senator, but I have not got it at 
hand, because, of course, it is not related to this question, 

Now, Senators, I do not know what the effect on the postal 
revenues derived from first-class mail matter will be if you do 
this thing. The Post Office Department does not know—not 
an officer in it, from the Postmaster General to any one of its 
employees or experts who for years has worked on this mat- 
ter—and I submit that it is dangerous in the extreme, it is 
hazardous to a degree, for the Senate to undertake to run a 
risk like this without the slightest investigation on the part 
of its committee as to what the possible effect of what this sort 
of a thing might be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator if he knows 
where this proposition originated? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Ts it ‘possible that the Senate is 
seriously considering this question? i 

Mr. HARDWICK. It seems. so. The Finance Committee 
have reported it favorably to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If we have come to the point where 
we must follow the plan which the Senator has just referred to, 
I seriously mistake the intelligence and common sense of the 
Senate. 


`x 


Mr. HARDWICK, I think the Senator is right about that; I 
hope so, at least. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not believe it has any special 
standing in this body; and it seems to me that it is a waste of 
time for us to discuss a matter of that kind coming unofficially 
and informally to the Senate, as it comes here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understood the Senator from Michigan 
to ask where this proposition came from, I will say to him that 
the House provided an increase in the rate on first-class mail 
matter under existing law from 2 to 3 cents on letters, and: in- 
creased the rate on postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents, and in- 
creased the rate on drop letters from 1 cent to 2 cents. The 
Committee on Finance, or the majority of them, thought that the 
postal cards and drop letters should: remain as they are at 1 
cent, and that the rate on letters should be inereased, as the 
House provided, from 2 cents to 3 cents. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Georgia will pardon me 

Mr, HARDWICK. I yield. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The House sent a number of prop- 
ositions over here, and in an hour here a week ago we in- 
creased our revenues by $75,000,000 in directions that seemed 
wise and appropriate. Surely we have not come to the point 
where we propose to inconvenience and change the established 
customs of the country, well recognized by our citizens, in order 
to ad an indefinite and an unsatisfactory and an uncertain sum 
to our revenues. 

I do not want to delay the Senator further 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But it does seem to me as though 
the Senate could not approve any such proposition as this. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, this but illustrates the 
danger of the Senate undertaking, under the advice of one of 
its standing committees that- has no jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, general legislation in regulation of another department 
of the Government concerning which it has no particular knowl- 
edge and concerning which it has not made very careful inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yieil to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me that the Senator 
must admit the propriety of the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
take taking up this question and trying to do something with 
it. The House, in its bill, made very material changes in the 
postal rates, and that bill came over to the Senate for action. 
It was referred to the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 
Therefore it seems to me that the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate could only take up the question and deal with it as it 
thought best. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the Senator wanted to ask me 
a question, If he wants to make an argument in reply to 
mine, he can do so later. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, for a question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, then, the question I 
should like to ask the Senator is whether or not he thinks it 
was improper for the Finance Committee of the Senate to under- 
take to deal with this matter, the provision having been put into 
the bill by the action of the House? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will ask the Senator fron: Nebraska to 
pardon me until I answer the Senator from New Mexico. 

If the Finance Committee of the Senate are going to under- 
take to deal with this matter, they had better try to find out 
what the facts are before they do. I say that without intending 
any personal reflection on any member of the committee; buat 
as a matter of plain, cold, naked justice, if they were going to 
undertake to change the plan of the Housé, they ought to have 
found out what effect it was anticipated such a change might 
have on the revenues of the Government in regard to the great 
subject matter with which they were undertaking to deal be- 
fore they came to the Senate. giving this proposition the stamp 
of committee approval and favor, and asked them to do some- 
thing as to which not one of them can even give an estimate 
at this minute, as to what the effect will be on the revenues 
of the Government. That is what I think. 

Because the House of Representatives and its committee dealt 
with a subject matter in a certain way, therefore and for that 
reason it was not at all incumbent on either the Senate or its 
committee to make the same mistake, one was made; and cer- 
tainly if they were going to undertake to change the proposal 
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of the House committee and the proposal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in an important and an essential particular, they 
ought at least to have found out from the Post Office Department 
what it was expected the effect of such a change might be upon 


the postal revenues of the Government. Certainly if they have 
not done those things—and they can not claim that they have— 
they ought not to expect their proposition to have very much 
standing before a Senate that wants to do justice to the Govern- 
ment and to the department, as well as to the people of the 
United States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House took up this matter with the Post Office Department be- 
fore they put this provision in the bill, and whether the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads in the House had been 
consulted or made any investigation in regard to it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. They had, in both cases; and the depart- 
ment, I think, advised about each step of the House proposal, 
although opposing it. The department’s position was that the 
proposition of the House of Representatives was somewhat bet- 
ter than existing law in relation to some of these things; not as 
to the increase in the rate on first-class mail matter, however. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking, Mr. President, particularly with 
reference to this particular section, and that deals with the 
inerease only. 

Mr. HARDWICK, With reference to this particular section, 
which deals with the increases in the rates on first-class mail 
matter, the department have always been opposed to any 
change. The department have always contended, uniformly 
and consistently, that when they were getting somewhere from 
eighty to ninety million dollars a year profit out of this class 
of mail matter, and were losing a similar amount in dead loss 
on another class of mail matter, there was little excuse and no 
justification for increasing these rates at all. The committee 
of the House of Representatives, however, did at least consult 
the Post Office Department about this relative change in mail 
rates on letters and on postal cards, and they did fix their 
proposition so that it was not anticipated that the department 
und the Government might lose a great deal of money on ac- 
count of a diversion of mail from letters to post cards. But 
for some reason that I have yet to hear explained our com- 
mittee, without the slightest consultation with anybody so 
far as I am advised, without the slightest information from 
anybody, so far as I am advised and so far as the Post Office 
Department is advised, undertook to change this, to leave 
postal cards at 1 cent and to put letters at 3 cents. I repeat 
that I do not believe, with all personal deference to the mem- 
bers of that committee, some of whom are among my warmest 
friends in this body, that any one of them ever even inquired 
into the question. t 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. T should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he, as a member of the Post Office Committee, does 
not recall some of the testimony before that committee as to 
the effect of a reduction of the 8-cent postal rate to 2 cents 
and the increase thereafter in the use of the mails? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. Of course the matter of which the 
Senator from South Dakota speaks was before the Post Office 
Committee of the Senate. Undoubtedly it is true—the history 
of every country on earth, every civilized country that main- 
tains a postal service, proves it without exception—that when- 
ever you decrease the mail rates you increase the volume of 
mail; and equally undoubtedly the reverse of that proposition 
is true, that if you increase the rates the natural and logical 
and inevitable effect is that you will decrease the volume of 
mail. So that even the Senate committee, in estimating what 
revenue might be derived from this increase in postal. rates, 
instead of claiming that the increase would be $62,000,000— 
which it would have been according to the figures, if the volume 
of business remained stationary—allowed themselves $12,000,000 
for that and put the amount at $50,000,000 that they expected 
to get in additional revenues from this increase. 

I think the Post Office Department is justified in saying, in 
contending, and in urging that the Senate of the United States 
ought not to take this kind of hasty action; that the Senate of 
the United States ought not to take these thoughtless liberties 
with the postal revenues without information or even inquiry 
about the probable effect of the changes they propose upon 
those revenues, 

I think the Post Office Department is justified in contending 
and urging that before legislation of this character is sub- 


mitted to this body with any hope that it might pass or any 
thought that it might receive serious consideration, there ought 
to be a careful and accurate investigation of what the outcome 
of changes of this sort will be and of what the final result of it 
will be, as far as can be told by an investigation. 

So, Mr. President, I think the original position of the Post- 
master General with reference to this matter is abundantly 
sustained by reason and is abundantly justified upon principles 
of common sense. 

I find that on May 23, 1917, soon after this bill reached the 
Senate and was referred to this committee, the Postmaster 
General addressed to Chairman Srmrtons this communication : 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : Referring to that provision in the pending 
measure to provide revenue to defray war expenses and for other pur- 

to the rates of Lagat ip on mail matter of the second class, 


relatin 
have to rey ee you that I am still of the opinion that the Postal Sery- 
ice should not be used as a means for raising war revenue. 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, what is the date of that letter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. May 23, 1917. 

The Post Office Department contends, and contends correctly, 
I believe, that this bill was no place for any of this matter; but 
the Post Office Department contends, and contends correctly, I 
know, that if this bill is to be made the vehicle for determining 
questions of this sort, these matters ought to be disposed of 
correctly, after full information as to exactly what each one of 
them means. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the Senate that, regardless 
of whether the Senate follows the committee or not and leaps 
in the dark on this matter of the relative increase of letter 
postage and of postal-card postage, the section still, when it is 
perfected by the Senate, whether it is the one way or the other 
way, ought, in my judgment, to be stricken from the bill. Wenot 
only ought to disagree to the proposal of our own committee, 
but we also ought to enter our emphatic dissent from the action 
of the House of Representatives in respect to this matter; and 
that, of course, is my major premise in this matter. 

Now, why do I say so? First-class mail matter, including not 
only letters but post cards and postals and drop letters, pro- 
duced during the year 1916, in round figures, $184,000,000. 

Of this amount, post cards and postals—the difference in the 
departmental definition of these words is that postals are the 
eards the Government furnishes and the post cards are the 
cards manufactured by private business enterprise—$16,.000,000 
for postals and post cards. Drop letters and local mail of all 
kinds, $46,000,000. So, deducting these two items, $16,000,000 
and $46,000,000, $62,000,000 in all, from the $184,000,000, which 
was the total of expense from first-class mail matter, we are 
left with a balance of $124,000,000 on receipts of all other first- 
class mail matter, except the items specified and mentioned. 
If the rate on these be increased—and that is a part of it to 
which the increase would apply—from 2 cents per ounce or 
fraction thereof, as now provided by law, to 3 cents per ounce, 
us proposed both by the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate committee, the result ought to be half of $124,000,000, pro- 
vided the volume of business remains stationary under the in- 
crease in receipts, which it will not do. That increase, there- 
fore, figured mathematically would amount to $62,000.000 per 
year, provided as many letters were mailed under the increase 
as were mailed before it. 

Of course, no one could anticipate that result in the light of 
all postal history everywhere. So the Senate committee figured 
instead of $62,000,000, which was the exact mathematical result, 
an increase of $50,000,000, allowing for decrease in the volume 
of business. To that conclusion the Post Oflice Department 
takes no issue, I am informed. ; 

Now, while we make on first-class matter—out of it as a net 
result from its handling—a figure that is yariously estimated at 
from sixty to eighty million dollars, and yhich the Post Office 
Department itself undertakes to fix at $60,000,000, we are losing 
on second-class mail matter, and all Senators know what that is 
without any further description, an equivalent sum. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator means, I take it, $60,000,000 
under the present rate? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; $60,000,000 profit per annum is 
their estimate under the present rate. We are losing on second- 
class matter an even greater sum; at least $72,000,000. 

In support of the amendment offered by myself, in relation 
to second-class mail matter, the officials of the department who 
have studied this question gaye some evidence before the Senate 
Committee on Finance. Among others who gave such evidence 
was Mr. Joseph Stewart, special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, assigned to the Postmaster General for the purpose of as- 
sisting in matters affecting the postal revenue, a gentleman who- 
has been Second Assistant Postmaster General of the United 
States for many years, and who has an accurate and expert 
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knowledge of all this question. On page 639 of part 2 of the 

hearings Mr. Stewart made this statement: 

ee revenue, per pound for first-class matter ascertained at that 
eo Š 


That is, at the time of the Hughes commission— 


and revised up to the date of the submission of the data to the 

Hughes commission was 83 cents and the expense of transporting and 

handling 50 cents per pound, leaving a profit of 27 cents per pound. 

It is believed that the unit revenue and cost with respect to this class 

of mail matter have not changed materially, and it is therefore con- 

cluded, based upon the revenue received for 1916, that the profit to 
the department in transporting and handling this matter was approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 ‘for the fiscal year. 

Let me say in this connection that the First Assistant .Post- 
master General is himself an expert in matters of this sort and 
figured the amount ten or fifteen: million dollars larger. This 
estimate of Mr. Stewart is the most conservative figure and is 
the lowest figure anybody has ever fixed who has studied this 
question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to understand the Senator cor- 
rectly. ‘Do I understand from his statement that the First 
Assistant Postmaster General figures the profits at ten or eleven 
million dollars more than i 

Mr. HARDWICK. From first-class: máil. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; Mr. Koons ‘told me only this 
morning he believed it was in excess of $70,000,000, and he said 
if Mr. Stewart had so figured it it would have been a conserva- 
tive figure, but he was not disposed to find fault with him on 
that matter. Anyhow it is undisputable and undeniably true 
that from second-class mail matter we realize sixty to seventy 
million dollars a year under the present rate without the 3- 
cent postage that is now proposed. i 

I am not going into the details of the other side of this,ques- 
tion yet, becnuse I must do it at great length in a short while, 
but I say how unreasonable, how unjust to the great masses of 
the people of this country who must pay the postage bill to 

-undertake to raise $3,000,000—and redlly that is what it amounts 
to, exactly $2,845,887.50—upon second-class mail matter on which 
we are losing, according to the opinion of the same expert, 
$72,000,000 a year, and according to the opinion of almost every- 
body else at least $80,000,000 a year. I say how unjust, how 
unreasonable, how unfair when we come to raise war profits upon 
the postal-revenues of the Government to take that branch of 
the service that is losing from $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 a year 
and assess only $3,000,000 of increase to it, less than $3,000,000, 
and then turn to that other branch of the service that is sustain- 
ing the whole structure, that is running the whole business, 
and from which we are receiving « profit of from sixty to 
seventy million dollars under existing rates, and add $50,000,000 

more to it. It will not do to justify it by saying that you add 50 

per cent increase in one case and 50 per cent increase in the other, 

because you perpetuate injustice and inequality when you do 
it, because you accentuate the wrong and injustice when you 
undertake to perpetuate and increase them both in the same way. 

Why? It is admitted that second-class rates are grossly 
unfair, very low, until it amounts to a bounty that already must 
smell to high heaven, out of the pockets of the American people, 
to certain favored publishers in this country. Yet, when you 
come to touch that bounty you dare not say to these men, “ You 
shall pay to the Government of the United States not a paltry 
tax, in consideration of being allowed the bounty which you now 
get, but you shall pay to the Government of the United States 
not what this service costs the Government, not what everybody 
else on the earth except a government managed by and run in 
the interests of. politics and politicians would impose, but you 
must pay a 5 per cent business tax on it? How seve=> this is 
to these men. 

Ah, gentlemen, I-am opposed to that. We ought not to levy 
any special business taxes on these people that every other busi- 
ness man in America does not have to pay. They ought to be 
treated just exactly like other business men and not differently. 
We ought not to put a paltry $5,000,000 on them and a little 
$3,000,000 increase and say in consideration of this $8,000,000 
you can keep the sixty or seventy million dollars you are already 
getting as a bounty from it. 

The plain people of. this Republic, Mr. President, and all the 
people of this Republic as well, who mail the letters, who pay 
the postage bills, who pay the stamps, are already contributing 
their full, their just, nay, their generous share to the expenses 
of the Goyernment,-whether in war or in peace; and I say I am 
utterly opposed, forever opposed, to any proposition which in- 
creases their burden as wholly unnecessary and as absolutely 
unjust and as relatively unjust as well until you make these 
other branches of the Postal Service self-sustaining, to say the 
least of it. 


Mr. President, I do not want to take too much of the time of 
the Senate; I do not want to weary Senators or exhaust their 
patience in this matter, but it is a proposition which appeals 
to my sense of justice and to my sense of injustice as well. At 
a later period when we arrive at the consideration of the next 
section of the bill I hope to go at length and with some particu- 
larity of statement and some strength of corroborative statement 
into the questions affecting second-class mail matter; but I say 
for the present on this section that it is not only my opinion as 
a Senator of the United States but it is the opinion of the Post 
Office Department, which administers this law that must deal 
with matters of this sort, that it is utterly and entirely un- 
necessary even under the excuse of a necessity for war revenue. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one moment; let me finish the sen- 
tence. To increase in any way the postage on letters or post 
cards, there is no justification whatever for it. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. I think he rose first. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I notice that the Senator expressed an 
individual opinion and further an opinion of the Post Office 
Department that it is economically a bad:proposition to increase 
the rute of postage on letters. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Without increasing it upon postal cards. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; that was not the Senator's opinion, 
and as to that the department was afraid of what might happen. 
But the department is opposed to an increase at all in second- 
class mail matter and so is the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I suppose that opinion is based upon 
statisties of some kind growing out of the experience of our 
country and of other nations of the world perhaps in increasing 
and decreasing the rates of postage on first-class matter. What 
1 wanted to inquire of the Senator was this: Have any esti- 
mates been prepared that would show the probable effect of such 
an enactment as this upon the volume of first-class mutter pass- 
ing through the mail? à : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Was the Senator from Vermont in the 
Chamber when I referred to that matter a few moments ago? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was, but I did not catch the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There was no such statement as that. 
I have tried my best to get it from the department, but they 
have not prepared such a statement. They were not requested 
to do it by the Finance Committee. I began with them a few 
days ago to get that matter, and I will say that I have not 
been able to get it vet. They just feel in a general way that 
there is the greatest sort of doubt and uncertainty about it. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was listening to the Senator, but I 
was not able to understand just what he said. 

Mr, HARDWICK. If the Senator will recall, I read the state- 
ment the Acting Postmaster General, Mr. Koons, made as to 
what the effect of it would be, and he is unable to go further than 
that. I will tell you why, because that was stated to me orally. 
As far as the Post Office Department officials know there has 


‘been no such disparity between the rates on postal cards and 


letters anyway, and there are therefore no figures that can be 
gotten anywhere, and it is a mere matter of opinion and guess- 
ing about which it is difficult to obtain either statistics or 
figures. > 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I understand they are very positive in 
their convictions, 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are very much afraid it will have a 
very grave effect in reducing the revenue derived from letter 
postage. Now I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to the Senator from Georgia 
the committee report that. $50,000,000 will be derived from this 
extra 1 cent they place on first-class postage. Has the Senator 
any information which will corroborate that statement? Will 
that much be produced, and how much will be lost by renson of 
the increase in postage? If the Senator has any information on 
that subject, I should like to have it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think I gave that. 
ator did not hear it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not hear it. 
ber at the time. A 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Post Office Department informed the 
Senate committee that $50,000,000 revenue would be raised from 
this increase on first-class matter. That is probably accurate, 
with the exception of the fact that it does not take into con- 
sideration at all the disparity between letter postage and postal 
postage, and they do not know how many million dollars that 
might or might not affect, and they ure unnble to give anything 
except an opinion on it, because a hasty examination does not 
disclose a simular situation anywhere else. It does not seem that 
other countries have been willing to risk any such disparity as 


Perhaps the Sen- 


I was not in the Cham- 
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that, and our own has never done it, and nobody knows what 
the effect will be, It is merely a matter of opinion, The depart- 
ment, however, is firmly convinced there are many dangers, and 
they hesitate very much to be forced to do anything like that, 
and I do not believe the Senate will put them in that sort of a 
position.” It seems to me that before our committee took action 
they ought to bave found out and ought to have stopped to find 
out—they had the bill long enough—and they ought to have had 
the department find eut exactly what the effect of it might be 
on the postal revenues. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator if he can sug- 
gest any avenue of information which would lead to certain 
results or estimates upon the subject? 

Mr. BRADY. In answering the question I should like very 
much to have the Senator from Georgia expound his view as to 
whetlrer or not he thinks the committee should have brought in 
an amendment of this character without having the information 
that the Senator from New Mexico suggests might be obtained? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should think if you could not get it at 
all you had better not do it, and if you could not get it I certainly 
would not want to take such chances. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
if he thinks the committee should have desisted from trying to 
raise a revenue from any source where. it was impossible to 
obtain accurate estimates, through statistics or otherwise, as 
to the amount of revenue which might be raised? 

Mr. HARDWICK, The committee made no effort at all in 
this matter. It did not even ask the Postmaster General or the 
post-office authorities, as I understand it, to try to get this 
information for them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, I understand, ad- 
mits that any inquiry along the lines suggested by him woul 
have been futile. 2 

Mr. HARDWICK.’ For that reason the committee ought 
never to have undertaken it, and I will tell you why it would 
have been futile. The disparity is so great, as no other Govern- 
ment has tried it, that ought to warn sensible Senators that we 
had better not make the effort; certainly not without careful in- 
yestigations and consideration, to say the least of it, 

We can not get the figures, of course, because there are no 
such figures anywhere, We are not willing to risk such a thing 
as that. We believe, as a matter of common sense, that if the 
postage is 1 cent on a card and 8 cents on a letter you will cut 
your revenue all to pieces, and it looks to me like a matter of 
common sense. I do not regard the committee amendment, ex- 
eept from the standpoint of tearing the Government’s revenue 
to pieces to some extent—I do not know how much—as of major 
importance. The main proposition with me is that, whether 
you will accept the committee amendment and leave this dis- 
parity between letter postage and postal-card postage or not, you 
still ought not to raise $50,000,000 a year, or any other con- 
siderable sum, out of the people who are already paying into 
the Treasury a profit of from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 a year 
until you recoup the loss from other people who are causing the 
Government to lose from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 on another 
branch of the same service, ‘To illustrate, Mr. President 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the 
committee amendment proposes to raise about $60,000,000 addi- 
tional on the increased rate on letter mail? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And that letter mail already yields a 
profit of about $70,000,000 a year? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It yields a profit of from $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 a year. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. While on second-class mail matter 

Mr, HARDWICK. The Government loses from $72,000,000 
to $80,000,000 a year; and we propose to raise only $3,000,000 a 
year more on that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I should like to ask if any Senator has 
given any excuse or reason for that disparity? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will give the Senator a reason for it. 
It is because of the lively interest of publie men in these pub- 
lications; it is because of the lively fear of public men of these 
publications; it is because public men hesitate to offend the 
newspapers and magazines of this country and are willing to 
let the Government Treasury lose money rather than to run 

the risk themselves of political opposition from these papers 
and magazines, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, I can 
understand how it might be prudent to prevent the crippling of 
any meritorious publication; but there are means by which 
this revenue could be raised without increasing the rates on 


letter mail, which places the burden upon the people who are 
really least able to bear it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator, and that 
is why I am going to move to strike out this section as soon as 
we dispose of the committee amendments. 

Mr. President, if I have expressed myself strongly in this 
matter it is because I feel deeply, and it is because I think I 
understand it. I am not in the attitude, I hope—certainly I do 
not want to be so understood—of criticizing any Member of the 
Senate who takes a contrary view or who adopts a contrary 
course. I believe that in most cases it is done ignorantly, where 
it is done at all; but I can not help but think—because I know 
the temptation in my own case—that every Senator, or every 
Member of the other House, for that matter, when he comes to 
deal with this question can not help but feel that it would 
make his own path a little easier and his own personal and 
political success a little more certain if he wopld favor the 
newspapers and magazines, so that in turn they would favor 
him. But, Mr. President, the day is coming, if, indeed, it is 
not already here, when the great masses of the business people 
everywhere in the Republic who do not own newspapers in 
which we may be praised or abused, but who possess common, 
ordinary business sense and who do feel that such things 
ought to be arranged fairly and squarely and without special 
privileges to anybody on this earth, will begin to assert them- 
selyes. As illustratng how they feel, and how the people 
throughout this country will feel when you ask them to put on 
a letter a g- cent stamp, instead of a 2-cent stamp as they now do, 
when they remember that you are literally giving to the news- 
papers and magazines of this country from $70,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 a year out of the Treasury, while you are asking 
them to do that—as illustrating how they feel, I want to read 
to the Senate now a letter which I received on May 29, 1917, 
just four days after this bill came to the Senate from the House 
of Representatives, from a great organization of business men 
in this country, which was formed to advocate national 1-cent 
postage on letters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator from Georgia proceeds to 
read the letter will it disconcert him if I should ask him a 
question in view of his last statement? 

Mr. HAP DWICK. No. : = 

Mr. KING. A great many newspaper men and magazine men 
have assured me in the past week that there is no justification 
for the statement that the Government is compelled to sustain 
a loss of from $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 per annum by reason 
of taking care of second-class mail matter, I ask the Senator 
from Georgia if there can be any question as to the truthfulness 
and accuracy of the statement that the Senator has made as to 
the loss occasioned to the Government on second-class mail 
matter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is not the slightest doubt on earth 
about it; and I can prove it by the report of every commission 
which has ever investigated the question and by the opinion 
and position of every Postmaster General, whether he was a 
Republican or Democrat, who ever presided over that depart- 
ment. When we come to that section of the bill I hope to be 
able to demonstrate that to the Senate as thoroughly as I would 
a proposition in mathematics; and I have the material right 
here which has been furnished by the Post Office Department 
which I think will do it. 

Mr. President, on the 29th of May, four days after this bill 
came to the Senate, the president of this great business men’s 
association to which I have referred—an association estab- 
lished, organized, and maintained to promote the cause of 1-cent 
postage in this country, because it is a fact that no informed 
man can dispute that letter postage at 1 cent would more than 
pay the cost of that branch of the Post Office Department and 
of that character of mail—wrote a letter addressed to me, in 
which he says: y 

My Dran Senator: We understand that periodical publishers are 

ercised the proposed advance in their postage rate. 


— ex over 
ey state that the cost of paper has greatly advanced and hence that 
they should be unmolested. 


Let me interpolate here that before this debate ends I think 
I can establish that the plea of the publishers that they ought 
not to be molested or have their rates increased now on account 
of the increase in the cost of print paper is wholly specious and 
entirely misleading; that in every case they have passed that 
cost on to the public, either through their subscribers or through 
their advertisers—usually the latter—and I will prove it in 
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case after ease with reference to publications—daily, weekly, 
and monthly. 

This letter continues: 

This argument shows— 

That is the argument of the publishers in regard to print 
paper— 
This argument shows specious selfishness and lack of patriotism, 
What citizen’s income has not been hard hit by increased cost of every- 
thing in the past two years? The fewer than 30,000 periodical pub- 
lishers surely can not believe themselyes the only ones who are suffer- 
ers. Millions of their fellow citizens are in the same box. Many of 
these publishers are even now, in spite of high cost of paper, endeavoring 
to eh ia their subscription lists in order to secure more advertising 
revenue by going just as near to giving publications away as they dare 
to. Some of the most clamorous are reducing rates for subscriptions 
for a term of years to less than cost of white paper, this in direct contra- 
vention of law. We explain this situation in our leaflet No, 15 inclosed. 


This letter continues: 


A plain statement of conditions, so simple that many deductions are 
practically axiomatic, follows: 

ia) The annual expense account of the Post Office last year. was 
over $300,000,000, One-eighth of the mail was first class. and it paid 
about $190,000,000 of revenue for service contina less than $100,000,000. 

(b) Second class was five times as much in amount, namely, over 
1,202,000,000 pounds—over 60 per cent of the total, 
$11,500,000— 


Against $190,000,000 in the other ease 


for its service, which cost more than $95,000,000, 

Letter mail costs fonr-times as much only per pound as second-class, 
but pays eighty times as much, as letters are light in weight and 
average over 40 to the pound. 

PA 1 8 mail produces a surplus of between $80,000,000 and $90,000,- 


It paid less than 


I am reading these figures as they appear; some of them are 
a little high, I think. 

Periodical mail causes a loss of between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000, 

Nearly all periodicals descant eloquently, fervently, frequently against 
special privilege, yet continue to accept this special privilege of dis- 
tribution of their output (including advertising, Which is their mer- 
chandise) at 1 cent r pound, though knowing that the cost is many 
times app PaaS fact, over 8 cents per pound, 

They declaim against a zone system, the only essentially just method 
of basing payment. : 

Let me interpolate there that I do not agree with these 
people about that, although anything is better than the present 
system— 1 

Obviously, cost of distribution of daliy papers carrying much news 
and a moderate amount of advertising over short hauls of 15 to 100 
miles is far less per pound than the copy distribution accorded hun- 
arene * millions of copies of national Magazines after a thousand miles 
of haul. * 

One might think that these patriots (sic?) would tumble over each 
other to be first in asking that they be permitted to pay at least cost 
of service before any advance be made in letter postage, which is 
already excessively overtaxed. 

I invite the special attention of the Senate to the next para- 
graplr in this letter, because it states this case in a very over- 
whelming way— 

Letter mail has contributed during the last 10 years $1,400,000,000 
of revenue, of which quite 8650,000,000 has been net profit, in order 
to permit Government to give for less than 880.000.000 to fewer 
than 30,000 periodical publishers a service which has cost over $700,- 
000,000 for the entire time. 

This association continues: 


If it be desirable to be as easy on them as a decent regard for 
justice to the rest of the community will permit, at least advance 
second class by a zone system, but do it in three steps, becoming oper- 
ative four months apart. 

Make no advance on drop letters, three-fourths of the stamp on 
which is already net profit, and an advance on which will stampede 
millions of them into hand delivery and reduce revenue. 

Make the adyance on other letters operative only after at least the 
first advance on second class has become operative. 

We are sure every statement we have made will be confirmed by 
Gen. Burleson and his assistants. ~ 

Hoping you will give this matter the consideration it is entitled to, 
we remain— 

The letter is signed by Charles William Burrows, president 
of the National, One Cent Letter Postage Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. x ¢ 

Mr. President, unless some Senator wants me to answer 
questions in connection with this matter, I do not want to go 
more into details on this second-class mail matter until we 
reach it and I offer the amendment which I have proposed, 
which will be slightly modified at the suggestion of the Post 
Office Department. When we get to that I expect to be able 
to demonstrate with an accuracy which is usually confined to 
mathematics the statement made just now that the annual 
loss to the Government from handling this class of business is 
fully $72,000,000 a year and, I think, in excess of that figure. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator state, Mr. President, the 
character of publiciations that receive this subsidy? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to make proffer of some of 
them. Here is the Dry Goods Economist, that goes out as 
educational matter, for instance. If there is any reading mat- 
ter except advertising in it I should like to discover it. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state what particular 
dry goods concern issues that paper? e 

Mr. HARDWICK. Some New York concern. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator know whether trade 
advertising: publications of a concern like Sears. Roebuck & 
Co, are sent at reduced rates as second-class matter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, undoubtedly. All advertising publi- 
cations, although they are purely commercial schemes and busi- 
ness enterprises, are handled by the Government of the United 
States at a cost eight times as great as the Government de- 
rives from the payment of the postage. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, May I ask the Senator if 
he thinks it practicable to draft an amendment so as to exempt 
certain publications altruistic in their nature? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Such as religious magazines? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Such as religious magazines and publica- 
tions of that character which are really designed for the uplift 
and benefit of humanity, and to close the mails to publications 
of a purely business and commercial character such as those 
to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, undoubtedly; the Post 
Office Department has done that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to have the Senator suggest 
the amendment he has in mind. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course the only trouble about my going 
into that now is that. I will have to go over it again when we 
come to the next section, I will, however, undertake to state 
it in a purely preliminary way. The Post Office Department 
believes that the original basis on which this privilege was 
granted, which was the necessity to diffuse education and intelli- 
gence among the people under a democratic form of government, 
is a wise one. It does not propose to interfere with it; it has 
no wish to interfere with it, ner have I. I am perfectly willing, 
and so is the department, that the rates should remain at the 
present ridiculously low figure of one-eighth of the cost of the 
service for all matter that is reading matter, that is educational 
matter, that is editorial matter, although I do not think some of 
the editorials amount to much along educational lines. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Reading matter, whether educa- 
tional or not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; all reading matter, no matter how 
harmful and vicious and unprincipled some of it is. Now, I 
am willing that that should go at the present rate, which is 
one-eighth of the amount that it costs us to render the service; 
but when it comes to the business end of these enterprises, tô 
their commercial side, to the money-making end, then I say that 
they ought to stand on their own bottom and pay the Govern- 
ment of the United States what it costs us te render them the 
service that we do render them; that anything less than that is 
graft, pure and simple and unadulterated, and that if we permit 
it, knowing it to be such, we will not be easily relieved ourselves 
from the burden that will follow such a course. 

How can you separate the two? It is easy enough. You 
can do it with a foot rule. You can take an issue of any paper 
and measure it, column after column and page after page, 
and when you have measured it all you can see how many 
inches are devoted to reading matter and how many inches are 
devoted to advertising matter. In that way you can fix the per- 
centage of advertising matter, which is the commercial end of 
the project, that each newspaper, whether it is a daily or a weekly 
or a monthly, carries in its columns, and when you average that 
through a sufficient period of time in order to give stability and 
balance to your computation you have a fair settlement of that 
question. 

I not only say that you can do it, but I say that advisedly, 
because it has been done already by the Post Office Department. 
Before that part of the subject is left I shall be able to show, 
if you will give me the name of almost any paper, whether it is 
a daily paper or whether it is a great weekly or monthly maga- 
zine, exactly what per cent of advertising matter is carried in 
its columns on an average, ; ‘ 

Now, then, bearing that in mind, this is the amendment that 
I offer: 

That the rates of postage on publications entered as second-class 
matter, including sample copies to the extent of 10 per cent of the 
weight of copies mailed to subscribers during the calendar year, when 
sent by the publisher thereof from the office of publication, or when sent 
by a news agent to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents 
for the purpose of sale, until June 30, 1918, shall be 1 cent a pound 
or fraction thereof for the portion of the publication devoted to read- 
ing matter other than advertising, and 2 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof for the portion devoted to advertising. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do, 
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Mr. POMERENE. I notice that the Senator from Georgia, in 
giving the rates, said “2 cents a pound or fraction thereof.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Two cents a pound is what I should have 
said with regard to advertising. Did 1 read it wrongly? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; but I have before me the hearings 
before the Finance Committee, aad they give a rate of 3 cents 
or fraction thereof. 

Mr. HARDWIOK. That is the change we have made recently, 
The Post Office Department and myself, in consultation, instead 
of keeping the three steps at 3, 6, and 8 cents-on advertising, 
decided that it might be better and possibly fairer to put it at 
2, 4, 6, and 8. 

Mr, POMERENE. The Senator is reading the amendment as 
he proposes to offer it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. As I propose to offer it; yes, The Senator, 
of course, is reading correctly from the hearings, but there has 
been that change made. Now, the proposal as we finally have 
drafted it is this: 


And 2 cents a posna or fraction thereof for the pae sal devoted 
to advertising ; 2 N g July 1, 1918, and until J 1919, 
the rate of postage shall be 1 cent a pound or fraction thereat Pir the 
portion devoted to reading matter other than advertising, and 4 cents 

a pound or fraction thereof for the portion devoted to advertising 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What zone is that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no zone in this. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator is eliminating the zone 
system? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I never have believed in the zone system, 
and never have advocated it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did not the Senator's first amend- 
ment as to freights cover à zone system? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir. I have always believed that a 
flat rate was better than the zone system, for reasons which 
I will state later on. In fact, I will state them now. I do not 
mind telling my colleague now why I think so. 

The trouble about a zone system is this: You know, we once 
had it in the law. It was the law in the early part of the 
history of this country for many years; but it was changed 
for just one reason, and I think it was a good reason. We 
used to have the zone system, but it was found that it had a 
tendency to narrow and provincialize the press; it had a ten- 
dency to restrict the circulation of all publications—dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies—so narrowly that these publications 
themselves developed an ingrowing spirit; and it was thought 
that it was wiser and best, considering the vast expanse of this 
country and its multiform interests and its varying and diverse 
conditions, that the other system—the same system of flat-rate 
charges that carries a letter just as cheaply to San Francisco, 
Cal., as it does to Alexandria, Va., from this point—ought to be 
applied to that also, in the interests of national unity, and the 
development of a national spirit in the press. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that since the 
organization of these news agencies, by which the news of the 
entire country is flashed to every city in the country, that makes 
a change in so far as the narrowing tendencies he mentions are 
concerned; and is it not now true that a newspaper in San 
Francisco can publish the same news that a newspaper in New 
York can publish and at substantially the same time? 

Mr. HARDWICK, It can do it, but it does not always do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I am correctly informed, an association 
like the Associated Press gives to every newspaper that is a 
subscriber precisely the same news at virtually and substan- 
tially the same time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The trouble about the Senator's considera- 
tion of this question—and I say this with all kindness and with 
some concurrence in some of the things the Senator believes 
in—is that it has not gone beyond the narrow circle of a few 
daily papers published in cities of from fifty to one hundred 
thousand population, who would like to get this proposition so 
adjusted that they would establish a little zone around their 
own cities that would about cover their territory and keep the 
present low rates on everything—advertising and everything 
else—and then let us do what we please with the balance of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; if the Senator pleases—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me finish. Ido not yield to the Sena- 
tor just now. Iam going to yield to him in a minute. In other 
words, they are in this position: 

God bless me and my son John, 
Me and my wife, him and his wife; 
Us four, and no more. > 

That is what they want. The Southeastern Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation I now and here publicly characterize as being in that 
position. 


— 
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Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield now; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary, Mr. President. I think 
the Senator will agree with me, and that we all agree, that the 
present flat-rate system, by which the country is taxed some 
eighty-odd millions of dollars—about eighty-nine millions, ac- 
cording to the best reports—for the carrying of second-class mail 
matter, is wrong. 
big HARDWICK. Yes; I think the Senator is right about 

t. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean, we all agree to that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know whether we all do or not. 
The Senator and I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, virtually, I think, most people agree 
that our system ought to be self-sustaining. Now, we have tried 
out the zone system in connection with the parcel post. That is 
self-sustaining, and gives the Government in addition a profit of 
about $10,000,000 a year. Surely, if we have worked it out in 
regard to the parcel-post system, the same zone system cau 
be worked out so as to make all second-class mail self-sustain- 
ing. That is what we ought to do, and it is the only way to do it, 
If the Senator establishes a flat rate, whether on advertising or 
in any other way, it is unscientific; it can not be sustained in 
an, way; and whatever method is adopted, in my judgment, wili 
prove a failure, just as the present flat rate has proved a 
failure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now I want to finish reading this amend- 
ment, Mr. President. This amendment, if it should be adopted 
by the Senate and enacted into law, will undoubtedly make this 
business self-sustaining. The Senator need not be concerned 
about that. There is, of course, this difficulty about the flat- 
rate system: It is made up on the law of averages. - Some people 
will get their stuff carried, where the haul is long, for a cheaper 
rate than others, where the haul is short. Nobody can avoid 
that under this system. The same thing is true about every 
letter that you mail, and 

Mr. McKELLAR, Well, that is 

Mr. HARDWICK. Pardon me; I do not want to engage in 
a running debate now about this matter, because I want to 
finish with it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator knows that I will yield to 
him before I get through. Let me finish reading my amend- 
ment: 

And beginning July 1, 1919, and until June 30, 1920, the rate of 
postage shall be 1 cent e pound or fraction thereof for the portion de- 
voted to peating matter other than advertising, and 6 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for the portion devoted to advertising and beginning 
July 1, 1920, and thereafter, the rate of t or the portion de- 
voted fo rea matter a ape! than 8 Wall be 1 cent a pound 
or fraction thereof and 8 cents a pound or fraction thereof for the 
pores 22 to advertising: Provided, That the rate on coples de- 

a letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers and the 1 

‘county cireuistion and rates on copies mailed within the county of 

on shall continue as now le by law: Provided further, 

he Postmaster General may hereafter re uire publishers to sep- 

arate or make up in such manner as he may direct all matter of the 
second class when offered for mailing. 

Mr. President, this proposition, according to the estimate of 
the department, would produce, as against the $3,000,000 in- 
crease, which is all that the Senate committee proposes to give 
us from this defaulting second-class mail matter, the following 
amounts: 

September 1, 1917—well, we can not get it enacted by that 
time; if we say October, we will have to put it one month 
farther back, and if the bill becomes a law by that time we 
will be lucky—June 30, 1919, 1 cent on all for 2 months, 
$1,897,255; 1 cent on reading matter and 2 cents on advertising 
raatter for 10 months, $13,280,785; a total of a little over 
$15,000,000—no more, or just about as much, when the frac- 
tional part of the year is considered, for the first, year as the 
Senate committee's amendment would raise, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one second, if the Senator pleases. 
But at the second stage this amendment. if enacted into law, 
would produce $25,000,000 and a little over; at the third stage, 
when we get the advertising matter up to 6 cents, a little over 
$34,000,000; and at the fourth stage, when we get it to what it 
costs us to handle it, between $43,000,000 and $44,000,000, 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was called out of the Chamber 
for a moment, and I did not ascertain whether the Senator's 


pancas 


proposed amendment took into consideration -these publications 


that are devoted entirely to fiction—magazines such as Short 
Stories, and others that will readily occur to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They would continue at the present rate, 
because they contain reading matter. In other words, my 
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amendment does not provide, nor does the Post Office De- 

partment urge, any increase in second-class mail rates when 

applied to reading matter. That is really reading matter. 
Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think the Post 

Office Department and the Senator are entirely too generous. 
Mr. HARDWICK. ‘That may be. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me that those magazines that are 
devoted to fiction solely—and the Senator will remember that 
there are a large number of them in the United States, and the 
benefits to be derived from them are certainly very proble- 
matical—ought to have imposed upon them a higher rate. On 
a good book that is sent through the mail you have to pay 8 cents 
a pound, as I remember. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les. 

Mr. KING. I do not see why these cheap, trashy works of 
fiction that are published as magazines ought not be called upon 
to pay a reasonable rate for transportation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator may be right about that; 
but in making this reform we have got to begin at the beginning. 
The principle that we assert and that we seek to establish and 
that we endeavor to carry into law is this: 

On matter that is educational in its character, intended for 
the benefit of the country, we have not drawn the lines yet as 
they will be drawn later when we work out the matter in 
detail. I am merely stating now the general principle. The 
principle is that educational matter, matter that is intended to 
educate the publie—the education of which is necessary if free 
institutions are to be perpetuated and maintained in this coun- 
try—we will allow to go through the mails at the same purely 
nominal rate that now exists by law; but. that when it comes 
to that part of each one of these enterprises that is dual in its 
nature and dual in its character, that has a business end—and 
usually the biggest end is the business end—as well as a read- 
ing end and an informing end, on the business end of it they 
ought to pay to the Government and we ought to require them 
to pay to the Government what it costs to send their merchan- 
dise through the mails. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. The question of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kuve] suggests another one, and with reference to quite 
a different clgss of periodicals and journals, That class is the 
religious journal or periodical and the farm newspaper or peri- 
odical. I should like to know if the Senator has taken into 
consideration these journals, and whether they are not entitled 
to some special recognition from the Senate? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me say to fhe Senator that the system 
that they ought to object to most, and that those of them who 
are well informed do object to most, is the zone system; be- 
cause you can take any religious publication that is the organ 
of a church, or that is read by members of a church scattered 
throughout this country—I have in mind particularly the Chris- 
tinn Science Monitor and the International Sunday School Les- 
sons publication—and they must go throughout the Republic to 
its farthest limits, because there are some people everywhere 
that want those Sunday school lessons and that read this 
Christian Science paper. Now, the worst thing in the world for 
them is a zone system, because under it they can not reach, 
excépt at almost prohibitive cost, their scattered subscribers. 

Now, I think that some of the business men connected with 
these religious papers are just like all the balance of them. 
They would like to keep the rates just as they are. Whatever 
advantage they have under the law they would like to main- 
tain. I am not speaking now of the religious editors, but of 
the business managers of some of the publications. But I have 
talked in person with the editors of some of the largest publi- 
cations, and some of the most reputable. I have in mind par- 
ticularly the gentleman who edits and publishes these great 
International Sunday School Lessons. Their publications carry 
hardly any commercial stuff. It is the rarest thing in the 
world that you see any advertising that amounts to anything 
in them, so that they are really not concerned in this proposal 
if my proposition is adopted, because the present rate will 
remain, as far as their publications are concerned. I am 
speaking now particularly of the religious publications. But 
if you put them under a zone system like the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes or like my friend the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKettar] proposes, you will put them out of busi- 
ness, so they claim. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 


from 


Mr. HARDWICK. Not just yet. I have a letter in that con- 
nection from the secretary of the Association of Religious Pub- 
lishers, dated last Saturday. 

I do not agree with the person who writes that letter. In the 
first place, I think any publication should agree that the adver- 
tising matter which they carry in their columns shall pay a 
sensible compensatory rate to the Government. Surely every 
sort of publication—business, agricultural, or trade journals— 
should be willing to do that. As I said before, and 1 do not 
think this gentleman can dispute it, most of these religious 
publications carry very little of this matter. Those of them 
that do carry any of it ought to be willing to pay the Govern- 
ment what is costs to conduct the business, just as everybody 
else ought to be willing, and I am willing to make them do it 
whether they are willing or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that in the House bill, which provides for a zone 
system, an exception was made specifically in favor of farm 
journals and religious journals. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It ought not to be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it ought to be made. The Senator 
said just a moment ago that they virtually carried no advertis- 
ing matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A more erroneous position was never 
taken. I do not believe in exemption from the equality of the 
law or from the equality of tax burdens for anybody, whether 
they conduct religious papers or labor papers or what not. ‘The 
law ought to be fair and uniform, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK, Let me finish this statement and then I 
will yield. It ought to be just. The general rule ought to apply 
to all alike, no matter what sort of paper they run. The benuty 
of the proposition is that it does apply to all alike, that if they 
have 1 inch of advertising matter under this proposition of 
the Post Office Department they pay only on that inch, and if 
they have three-fourths advertising matter they pay the rate 
of that advertising matter—three-fourths. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I quite agree with the policy just announced 
by the Senator from Georgia, and I think it very appropriate to 
interject the observation at this time that there is rarely a farm 
journal and there is rarely a religious journal that does not have 
an adyantage of the bulk subscription. They are not obtained 
in the usual way. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no reason on earth why any 
exemption should be made in that case. We ought to set up a 
rate that is fair and just and then we ought to treat the rich 
and poor alike. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of the discussion with respect to 
the amount of advertising in religious journals, I find that the 
Senator himself incorporated in the hearings of the committee 
a paper, on page 636, and the per cent of advertising runs from 
35.9 to 37.5 per cent of the total. The Sunday School Times, to 
which reference has been made, gives 18.75 per cent of adver- 
tising. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is right; I did present such 
a table to the Senate committee. My recollection in a general 
way—I have not examined it for several weeks—is that the 
table shows that most of the religious journals have a very small 
per cent of advertising. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is right. 
small. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I mean compared with the other publi- 
cations: Most of these papers either take or borrow from some- 
body else and they do not contain a very large percentage of 
advertising matter. I may be in error, but that is my recollec- 
tion of it. 750 

Mr. President, I hope that we will be able to vote on the 
pending question, unless there is some reason why it should be 
delayed. I believe the Senator from Utah suggested that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] was also opposed to 
this increase in first-class mail matter and wanted to be heard 
and can not be here this morning. I suppose there will be some 
discussion. So I will assume some members of the committee 
may attempt to defend it, although I hope not. I should like 
to have a vote on it. I do not believe there is any reason, any 
justification, any excuse, any fairness, or any necessity for 
increasing these postal rates on first-class mail matter. The 
other day when we handled the income tax we added at one 
stroke millions on top of millions more than is involved in this 
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proposition, and before we get through with the excess. profits 
tax and income returns I think we will add still more millions. 
I say that whatever the future may bring to us, it has not 
yet been demonstrated that we should increase the letter 
postage from 2 cents to 3 cents, when if justice is to obtain 
the real proposal would be to cut it to 1 cent, instead of leaving 
it at 2 cents. I hope the Senate of the United States will not 
leap in the dark in this matter and put this vexatious and un- 
necessary tax upon the great masses of the people in the shape of 
an increased tax on letters and such things, whenever under 
the present 2-cent rate we are already realizing a net profit per 
year of more than $60,000,000—surely that is contribution 
enough, even in war times, from this class of mail. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I simply wish to make a very 
few observations on the pending question. I am a “ country” 
newspaper publisher by occupation, and I suspect when we come 
to a vote on this question, out of a proper regard for the pro- 
prieties of the occasion, I shall decline to vote. Nevertheless, I 
think it is becoming to say a word on the question from the 
publisher’s viewpoint. 

I very cordially join in approving the policy that publications 
of this land ought to pay the reasonable cost of their distribu- 
tion. I have a pretty strong conviction, however, that the ques- 
tion does not belong in the war-revenue Dill. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] has given recog- 
nition to one important point which I very much wish to com- 
mend. Whatever Congress does in the way of revision of second- 
class postal rates ought to be made effective essentially a year 
after the enactment. I say that because under regulations the 
Post Office Department 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment, I wish to invite his attention to the fact that, as finally 
modified by the departmént, there are four steps to it and it will 
be three years. 

Mr. HARDING. I understand the Senator. I am not in 
necord with the tax provision of his amendment relating to 
advertisements; but I started to say that a revision of second- 
class rates ought to be made effective a year after the enact- 
ment, because any publisher who adheres to the regulations of 
the Post Office Department is obliged to have his subscriptions 
paid in advance. Therefore it would be only fair if the publi- 
cations of the land are required to collect a sufficient subscrip- 
tion to pay the postage cost of distribution; they should have 
notice and make the subscription price adequate to cover that 
expense. 

Mr. President, I am at a loss to understand why Congress is 
unable to take up the question of second-class postage and solve 
it aright. I can understand the inadequacy of the second-class 
rate to meet present-day conditions, There has been an evolu- 
tion of the newspaper-publication business as there has been in 
many other lines of American activity. If any of you have 
picked up a newspaper, for example, of years ago when this 
policy was first adopted, he will discover that it was really a 
journal, not a modern newspaper. The newspaper, particularly 
the American newspaper, is a modern conception. If you will 
pick up one of the publications of 50, 80, or 100 years ago, 
notably 100 years ago, there will scarcely be found an advertise- 
ment in it. Of course, they had no such method of distribut- 
ing the news of the world as obtain to-day. They were limited 
in size, they were distinct in character, marked by the person- 
ality or the individuality of the editor. But the modern publica- 
tion has become very much commercialized, not offensively so, 
and it is fair to say that 95 per cent of the publications of 
America to-day—and they are the best, in my judgment, in the 
world—are founded on advertising. There is not any mistake 
about that. ; 

There has been some reference made—I am sorry the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] ‘is not present 

Mr. STERLING. Here he is. 

Mr. HARDING. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon. There has 
been some reference made about farm publications, In my 
capacity as a newspaper publisher I have been called upon for 
some years past to pass upon arrangements for combining circu- 
lation price, and I state only a truth when I say that many a 
notable farm journal is furnished to our publication for clubbing 
offers, our publication acting as the subscription agent, at the 
merest nominal sum. The highest that I recall is 25 cents a 
year, though the subscription price may nominally be $1 or $2. 
The publisher of farm journals, like every other, wants circula- 
tion, because on circulation he bases his charge for advertising, 
which is his main source of income. 

The newspaper field in advertising is necessarily restricted. 
For example, a Washington paper would not appeal effectively 
to the local advertiser at an advertising price based on circula- 
tion in Ohio or Pennsylvania or New Jersey, even though it 
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pere there 1 5 freely, because that territory is not 
tributary to the retall interests of this community. 

His advertising is based on a circulation that he has in a field 
tributary to the point of mercantile distribution. So he has 
little inducement from the advertising viewpoint to reach out 
into the far-distant States. For the New York retail adver- 
tiser, for example, who contributes, I should say, more than 90 
per cent of the bulk of advertising in the New York newspapers, 
there is no attractiveness to circulation in California or Colo- 
rado or Kansas. So there would be no advantage in giving the 
publication a flat rate to reach far-distant points, so far as our 
newspapers are concerned. 

It is quite a different matter, however, when you reach the 
periodicals. I was very much amused to recall, while the Sena- 
tor from Georgia was talking, that one of the well-known sayings 
recently illustrated by a cartoonist is that “in looking over a 
periodical I delight to note the advertising pages.” I am not 
sure but that there are periodicals to-day whose advertising 
pages are more attractive than the text. But putting that quite 
aside, the big problem is to make the publications of this land 
pay what they owe the Government for distribution. 

There are some inequities in the zone proposition. For the 
smaller newspaper publications the zone proposition would be a 
fortunate thing. I am not sure but that it would be a rather 
just policy to provide some sort of a zone rate in their behalf. 

As you know, Mr. President, we try to provide conditions in 
the United States where everybody has his opportunity, and I 
know from personal experience that by taking advantage of the 
flat and utterly inadequate second-class postage rate the city 
publication has made its trespass on the natural field of the 
smaller publications. I have no sympathy with him in his pro- 
test against the increase of rates, because he deliberately takes 
a subscription price that he charges under carrier distribution 
in the cities and cuts that rate at the distant point beyond a 
possible compensating price. 

In other words, a newspaper in a great city in Ohio, seeking 
to reach out 100 or 150 miles for circulation, will take a sub- 
scription price in the city of 83 a year and cut it to $2 and, in 
some instances, to $1.50 in the rural community, doing it be- 
cause of the cheapness of distribution under the existing Gov- 
ernment provision. That is a discrimination, in the first place, 
to the subscriber, and, in the second place, it is a discrimination 
which has a tendency to ruin the local competition in the pub- 
lishing world, which is quite as important to the local com- 
munity as it is to the great city. 

So, then, having these things in mind, recalling that modern 
publications are of necessity based on advertising, I think Con- 
gress ought to go at this scientifically. If we know precisely 
the deficit which the Government experiences through its carry- 
ing of second-class mail, we ought to proceed and levy a cost 
rate on the publications of this land, and if they believe in the 
gospel they preach they ought to pay it without complaint. 

If any of you were familiar with the business you would 
understand that the tax proposed by the Senator from Georgia 
on advertising would ruin much of the publication business of 
this country. Mr. President, I undertake to say that not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the revenues of the newspaper come from 
its subscription department. If it is a successful publication 
the percentage will be less than that; and out of the advertising 
receipts, based upon the attractiveness of the paper, is builded 
the great modern publication. 

I can recall very distinctly, and it is not so very many years 
ago, that the average price of a country weekly paper was $2 
per year, Sometimes it was paid with a load of wood, not in- 
frequently. with a crock of apple butter, and a good many trades 
were made between the rural publisher and the community he 
sought to serve. We had pretty good publications in those days, 
and they. were, by the way, stamped a good deal more by the 
individuality of the publisher than the modern publication is. 

. I think it is no unfair reference to the publication world to 
say that policies often, nowadays, are submitted to the business 
department, but while we have had an outcry from these same 
publishers about special privileges and graft and inadequacy of 
Government business management, the publishers of weekly 
newspapers have been lowering their price of subscription cost 
from $2 to $1.50 and then to a dollar, and many a weekly publi- 
cation in the land to-day is delivered to the subscriber at 50 
cents a year. , I can remember well when the average sales. price 
of a daily newspaper throughout the land was 5 cents a copy. I 
believe that, except on Sundays, there is no newspaper -to-day 
Save one east of the Rocky Mountains which charges such a 
retail selling price. On Sundays, of course, it is quite a different 
proposition. I note that a New York Sunday paper in Washing- 
ton has reached the retail price of 10 cents, which is not at all 
Surprising because of the very exceptional increase in the cost 
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of the paper used in producing it. I think it fair to keep that 
matter in mind in passing judgment on the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, there are publications in this land in the inte- 
rior cities which have not the advantages of large purchases of 
print paper, where they use perhaps from 5 to 20 carloads per 
year, where the cost of publishing a paper, owing to existing 
market conditions of the print supply, has been increased far 
more than the net earning capacity of the plant. I am violating 
no secret when I say that the publication by which I earn a 
living, at the increased cost of operation made by the advance 
in paper is equivalent to more than 80 per cent of our annual 
earnings. Under these conditions it does not seem to me it is 
an opportune time to undertake the new regulation. However, 
if Congress believes that this change of rate belongs in the 
revenue bill then it ought, by all means, to be made effective 
some time in 1918, so that the publishers, whether they are news- 
paper publishers or whether they publish weekly or monthly 
periodicals, may fix a price of subscription commensurate with 
the increased cost of distribution, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDING. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator stated a short time ago that the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Georgia relative to 
advertising matter would ruin the publication business. I wish 
the Senator would go into that a little more in detail and explain 
just how that would take place and why. 

Mr, HARDING. Mr. President, it would ruin a large propor- 
tion of the business, because the Senator from Georgia, in his 
anxiety to bring to the Government an adequate return for dis- 
tribution, places a flat rate cost per pound in relation to the 
advertising carried, without regard to the zone of distribution. 
In other words, a publication in the city of Washington might 
carry, and probably does carry, an average of 50 per cent of its 
space in advertising. If you had a zone rate adjusted to the 
distribution cost and proportioned to the advertising carried and 
effective in a limited territory it might survive and be a profit- 
able publication, but if you charge a rate, the same, for instance, 
as the Cosmopolitan Magazine, published in New York, which is 
distributed throughout the United States and Canada, you have 
put the burden on the man of the limited field so high that he 
ean not pay it and make a profit. Do I make it clear? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator makes it clear, I think. I think 
T understand the proposition. 

Mr. HARDING. If you are going to put a tax on the propor- 
tion of advertising carried, you can not be fair unless you adopt 
the zone rate. 7 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point I thought the Senator would 
have to reach. Now, I should like to ask the Senator if the 
application of the amendment of the Senator from Georgia would 
not mean that the carrying of periodicals and newspapers by 
express companies would increase very greatly? In other words, 
they would extend the zone of their operations and would carry 
them wherever the business was profitable to them, and as a 
matter of fact the Government would get what was left on the 
unprofitable long distance carried, so that at least to a great 
extent it would interfere with the income of the Government 
under the operation of that kind of law. 

Mr. HARDING. It is pretty difficult for me to say, in re- 
sponding to the Senator, just exactly what would happen in 
the service of the express companies and the return to the Gov- 
ernment, but I am frank to say to him that many a publisher 
now, under existing rates, low as they are, finds it to his ad- 
vantage to use the express company in what we call bundle 
delivery. As the Senator knows, there are some perfectly 
ridiculous regulations in the Post Office Department to-day. I 
venture to suggest one. Under what is known as the free 
county service, rendered for the local paper originally, a very 
desirable .conception to encourage the building and distribution 
of the local newspaper—I do not know whether there is any 
law for it or not—but a regulation of the department will en- 
able. me, as a- publisher, to take 100 pounds of newspapers, 
either addressed to the agent or labeled to the individual sub- 
seriber, and send them the longest railway haul in my county, 
which happens to be 17 miles, perfectly free of any charge; and 
yet if I put the 100 pounds of papers in the Marion post office, 
which is my town, for distribution on a local rural route—and 
in that case I put the Government to no extra expense what- 
ever, while of course it must pay the railway transportation for 
the 17 miles in the first instance mentioned—I am charged the 
second-class postage rate. 

Mr, NORRIS. That goes out of the county, I take it. 

Mr. HARDING. Not at all. It charges me for the rural 
route which starts out from the city of publication. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Within the county? i 

Mr. HARDING. Within the county. It charges the second- 
class postage rate there, whereas if I send the same hundred 
pounds of paper 17 miles by rail, within the county, to a non- 
free delivery municipality, it is perfectly free. 

Mr. NORRIS. That certainly is a candition that is very un- 
fair, it seems to me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It was admitted in the hearings that it 
was done in an effort to relieve the rural routes. 

Mr. HARDING. No; the Senator is wrong, because these 

papers that go 17 miles are sent to the rural routes for distribu- 
tion. I think I can tell the Senator how it happened. The 
ruling originated in what you call free city delivery offices, with 
the idea of charging the daily newspaper a flat rate, a pound 
rate, if it chose to use the city delivery, and then once the 
ruling was made it applied to all the daily papers deposited 
for distribution from that particular office. So, as I said, the 
ridiculous proposition is that the Post Office Department takes 
the papers that are deposited in the center of publication for 
the rural routes originating from that city and charges you a 
pound rate when there is no added expense, and yet still con- 
tinnes to distribute it over the rail lines 5, 10, 15, or 17 miles 
away and does it for nothing. 
„Mr. HARDWICK. Of course that same argument could be 
made to apply to the regulations of the department with respect 
to city delivery, and yet the Senator must see how necessary it 
was to make that ruling. 

Mr. HARDING. I do not argue for the free city delivery. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is the same proposition as the carrier 
service whether it is going along streets or along country roads, 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Georgia will admit that 
except perhaps for the morning paper, and in that event it 
would not be attractive, there is no desire on the part of pub- 
lishers to take advantage of a city delivery. The evening 
papers of the land are issued after the last residence delivery 
of the day as a rule. I mean a real evening paper, not au even- 
ing paper printed at 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning, but an even- 
ing paper that closes its forms approximately at 3 o'clock. It 
would not desire any postal service, certainly not one of de- 
liyery, because there could be no acceptable service; and, as 
a matter of fact, through the newsboy carriers publishers can 
deliver more cheaply than they could through the Post Office 
Department, and much more conveniently, 

But the possibility of loading the free city delivery with 
local papers doubtless led to the ruling to guard against the 
undue burden. I only speak of it in passing because the 
Senator from Nebraska brought it up. It shows the ridiculous 
character of one of the regulations as to second-class mail 
service at the present day. 

I am not sure but I should like to see a modified flat rate 
if there can be such a thing. I know it is contradictory in 
expression, I think it ought to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to facilitate the distribution of the desirable periodicals. 
At the same time I recognize that almost any great periodical 
which we prize to have in our libraries is loaded up with 
quite as much advertising as reading matter; the two have 
become inseparable; but the main point is that if you put the 
burden upon advertising, you favor the publication of general 
distribution and you cripple the very essential restricted publi- 
cation. 

Let me tell the Senator precisely what I mean by that. I 
have no desire to advertise anybody on the floor of the Senate, 
but we will take what is probably one of the best-known 
general advertisers in the land, namely, the Royal Baking 
Powder Co. The Royal Baking Powder Co. does not need 
to use my publication or the publication of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sarr] or that of the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hrrcucock] to reach its large constituency in Nebraska 
or Michigan or Ohio. It can reach them through what we call 
general publications, or publications of general distribution. 
If you tax us on the advertising of that client, you will make 
us apply a rate that will drive him out of our publications, 
while you are favoring the publication of general distribution 
and offering him a subsidized method of reaching the public. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will it bother the Senator from Ohio if 
I interrupt him? ‘ 

Mr. HARDING. ` No; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How can we do that if we charge them 
all just what it costs to render the service and no more? 

Mr. HARDING. I am very frank to reply to the Senator 
from Georgia that I do not think we can maintain the encourag- 
ing attitude of the Postal Department in distributing publica- 
tions and have any rule that is precisely equitable in every case, 
but the objection to the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia 
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is that he is going to cripple the man who is least able to stand 
the burden. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How? 

Mr. HARDING. As the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrzl 
suggests, you consolidate the advertising business of what we 
call the general advertiser; and by “general advertiser” I 
mean the man whose advertisement appeals to all communities 
in the land—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDING. Pardon me until I make that a little more 
clear. The Washington merchant who is the big advertiser in 
a publication of this city and uses a page or a double page ad- 
vertisement appeals only to this community and tributary trad- 
ing territory. You can not fancy, for example, that some great 
general advertiser who is simply promoting publicity concerning 
his product would take such space in a Washington publication. 
Such an instance is véry rare. He goes to the great Philadelphia 
or New York or Chicago publication, the periodical, which has 
a distribution throughout the country. 

Take the farm journal which was brought into the discussion 
here a little while ago. The advertising in the farm journal 
has nothing to do with special offerings for next week or even 
next month; it takes a staple article and advocates its pur- 
chase; but the advertisement that goes into the farm journal 
is of just as much interest, just as much appeal, to the farmer 
of Georgia, perhaps, as it is to the farmer in Iowa, or in Mon- 
tana, or in Ohio, or in Massachusetts. That journal is reach- 
ing out all over the country and has its clientele everywhere. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
he would not carry out the specific illustration a little further. 
He said that the advertisement, for instance, of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, would be driven out of the newspapers scattered 
over the country and carried into publications of a general 
circulation. First, I want to ask the Senator to what kind of 
publications would it be driven? After it has been driven to 
such publications, would not the increased rate provided in the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia applying to those of 
general circulation carrying advertising all over the country 
reach them all and protect the other publications? 

Mr. HARDING. Oh, no, Mr. President; it would not, and I 
believe I can make that clear. 

Of course, scientific advertising is paid for according to the 
circulation. If it is a good one, a newspaper may reasonably 
have a circulation somewhat approximating from one-eighth to 
one-quarter of the population of the city or community in which 
it is published, though perhaps that is high. The price of ad- 
vertising is, therefore. figured on the per thousand circulation 
The Saturday Evening Post, for example, advertises more than 
a million copies weekly. Have I gotten that high enough? 

Mr. NEW. ‘Two million. 


Mr. HARDING. Two millions. I do not want to do it an injus- 


tice in speaking in this official way. Very well; let us say it has |. 


a circulation of two millions weekly. That publication can carry 
an advertisement at a rate per thousand circulation infinitely 
below what it can be carried in the publication boasting only 
10,000 circulation. If you give the flat rate, you make possible 
the tremendous circulation of such publications, and they can 
take their advertising at a rate which permits them to pay 
extra postage on advertising on a flat basis and still sell their 
product or their publicity at a rate that will invite trade; but 
if you put the same burden on the limited publication, it must 
charge so much for general advertising that it will lose its 
following among the so-called general advertisers. 

That is not true of the local advertiser. The advertiser in 
a restricted publication can reach his constituency in no other 
way. He is bound, if he uses any, to use the means of publicity 
provided in his particular territory. Of course, if you drive 
out the foreign advertiser—the general advertiser—who may 
contribute anywhere from 10 to 30 per cent of the advertising 
of any publication, you handicap the publication of local char- 
acter. I wonder if I make myself clear? 

We sometimes use the term “ foreign” and sometimes use the 
term “general”; they are practically synonymous in the 
thought which I have in mind. I mean the advertiser from a 
distance who chooses a local publication but who has an article 
the purchase of which is general. If you put on the local paper 
the burden of the same cost of distribution that you put on the 
publication of general circulation, you will drive that advertis- 
ing out of the restricted publication. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
of course is theorizing, and I think I follow him pretty well. 
Why has not the existing law, with its flat ners done practi- 
cally the same thing, then? 


Mr. HARDING. I can not agree that a flat rate will reach it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We have a flat rate already under exist- 
ing law of a cent a pound and fractions thereof. 

Mr. HARDING. At the present time we have such an insuffi- 
cient rate of charge for distribution that it does not affect any- 


Mr. HARDWICK. But it is the same for all; the publications 
of national circulation pay the same rates as others, and every 
argument which the Senator has made applies to one just as 
well as it does to the other. 

Mr. HARDING, If the Senator will allow me, I think the 
present system has already had a very serious effect on local 
publications. There is no doubt about that. But the inadequate 
a rate has not been of sufficient importance to make itself 

elt. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield-to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDING. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case the Senator puts, of the Saturday 
Evening Post, for instance. That publication coming into the 
field that is coyered by the Senator’s newspaper would have to 
pay a much higher rate of transportation, if the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia were agreed to, to get into that 
field than the Senator’s newspaper would have to pay. 

Mr. HARDING, I do not so understand it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It would. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; that is my understanding of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator is going to make the illus- 
tration apply to my very local paper 

Mr. NORRIS. I only use that as an illustration. 

Mr. HARDING. I am very glad to have the Senator > use it, 
except that it does not bring out the point, except to a limited 
exent, because a‘large part of my publication is freely dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Take any other publication, then, in Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. All right; let us take the Washington Star 
or the Washington Times, 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to take either one of those, 
because they are published here. Take Philadelphia, where the 
Saturday Evening Post is published, or take the Cleveland Plain 

er. 


Mr. HARDING. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. That has a clientele in Cleveland and in that 
vicinity. An advertisement published in that paper for, let us 
say, the Royal Baking Powder, which the Senator from Ohio 
mentions, would be distributed at a less cost to the publisher 
than if the same advertisement appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, which is published in Philadelphia; at least, that is my 
understanding of the effect of the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDING. It would, if published in the same number; 
but the Senator’s amendment puts the tax dn advertising space 
and drops the zone rate, if I understand it correctly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I myself believe in the zone rate, and I do not 
agree with the Senator’s amendment in that respect; but I was 
thinking that it had that merit at least that the Senator was not 
giving it credit for. I may be mistaken about that, however, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does tie Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARDING. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wonder if the Senator from Ohio does 
not see the danger of the zone system causing a narrow, pro- 
vincial, and restricted press? 

Mr. HARDING. I quite agree with the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That, of course, is an important govern- 
mental situation to be considered. 

Mr. HARDING. I quite agree, and I am very frank to say 
that I should not favor so drastic a proposition as that presented 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]. But it has 
seemed to me that we somehow might get to a fair compromise 
by a moderate increase of rate under a zone plan which should 
still make possible the general distribution of the periodicals of 
this country. 

I have no sympathy, so far as I am concerned, with the limited 
cost of maintaining nation-wide newspaper distribution. The 
Senator from Tennessee brought up a rather interesting point. 
Of course in the very elaborate and complete publication of the 
news, it is not possible throughout the United States in all cities 
to have publications like, for example, the New York Times or 
the Chicago Tribune. -It is not possible, because advertising 
revenues on which to mane such publications are not generally 
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obtained. Nevertheless in this modern day of news distribution 
with three great distributing agencies operating both day and 
night, namely, the Associated Press, the United Press, and the 
International Press, the essential news of the world is pub- 
lished simultaneously throughout the United States. 

There is not the wealth of editorial comment, some of which 
I would be willing to do without; there is not the tremendous 
portrayal of shipping and sometimes of cable news that you 
will find in papers published in great centers of population 
like New York, but, nevertheless, throughout the United States, 
where newspapers worth while have developed, there is the 
essential preservation of the news of the world. If it were 
not unseemly to say it, I would venture to put into the RECORD 
that in 50 interior cities in Ohio ranging from 20,000 to 50,000 
and 60,000 population the real news of the world is as amply 
presented every evening or every morning as is necessary for 
the welfare of any citizen of the United States. 

I think, Mr, President and Senators, that it is a mighty good 
thing to follow the policy that encourages that sort of publica- 
tion. I would not give a rap for any New York paper two or 
three days old in these modern days, unless I could have no 
fresher issue. I very much enjoy reading the Chicago papers. 
but they come to the cloak rooms of the Senate a day old, and 
you will rarely find one gazing on their pages except he has a 
local interest in the community. That is because the news of 
the world has been thrashed over while it is fresh and worth 
while. This is a tremendously modern and wonderful age in 
newspaper publishing. Why, Mr. President, it not infrequently 
happens in the United States of Ameriea that there are pub- 
lished the details of a great event over in Europe three hours 
before it happened, owing to the yariation in time. We read of 
the thing at 4 o'clock that happened at 6 or T. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am disposed to say to the Senator that in 
his exceedingly interesting discussion of this question in re- 
spect of which he is so well versed he has made the best argu- 
ment I have ever heard against the proposition that he laid 
down in conjunction with the Senator from Georgia that the 
zone system would tend to provincialism. It seems to me the 
Senator’s discussion of the question has almost demonstrated 
that the zone system would not do that. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Ne- 
braska would do me the eredit to differentiate between news- 
papers and periodicalss 

Mr. NORRIS, I would be glad to do that; I think there is a 
great difference. - 

Mr. HARDING. I make one statement with reference to 
newspapers, and I must of necessity modify it in speaking of 
periodicals. k : 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would now give us the 
periodical end of it, as he has given us the newspaper end. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am perfectly frank to say 
that I am not prepared to offer a solution of that question. It 
brings me back to the statement I made in the beginning that 
T think this problem has no business in the revenue bill. I 
quite agree that there must be a revision of second-class postal 
rates, but that matter has not any business in the revenue bill, 
because the newspapers of the land are subjected to all of the 
taxes proposed in that measure the same as other institutions. 
T think it is an outrage to propose a specific and special tax on 
advertising receipts—I do not care whether the proposal comes 
from the committee or elsewhere—because the newspaper that 
is making any money must pay just the same as any other 
American institution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator is right. This matter 
ought to be worked out carefully by the committees charged 
with the responsibility. The same thing is true about the im- 
portant question actually pending before the Senate—the in- 
erease of first-class mail rates. 

Mr. HARDING. Iam glad the Senator is in accord with me 
us to that. I believe I started to say a little while ago that I 
can not understand why the Congress of the United States is 
unwilling or afraid to take up and settle this question as it 
ought to be settled. I understand, of course, that the proposal 
to make the publications of the land pay their just dues has 
made and unmade Presidents. It has been very strongly stated 
that former President Taft came into disfavor largely through 
the ill will of the publications because he had recommended a 
settlement of this question. : 
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I will say for myself that I do not care a continental about 
that phase of the question, As a publisher myself, in a small 
way, I am in favor of being made to pay what I ought to pay 
to the Government for the service received at the hands of the 
Government. If there are Senators on this floor who are fearful 
of their political future because the publishers of the land are 
everlastingly crying out against this thing, let them be assured 
that if we do the thing that is wholly just they will come into 
their reward. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HARDING. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would not the Senator from Ohio 
like to have sufficient time afforded to enable him to distribute 
the added burdens upon his business which have accumulated 
unexpectedly in a year and which it is difffeult to carry? 

Mr. HARDING. I quite agree with the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and I have already stated in my remarks that under any 
circumstances the rate which is finally to be adopted ought to 
pa ey effective at least a year from the time of the passage of 
the bill, 

Mr. HARDWICK. And three years is allowed in my proposal. 

Mr. HARDING. I am not sure but that would be right. Let 
me elaborate, Mr. President, just a moment on that thought. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the Senator enters upon 
that, would not the Senator like some fair assurance that the 
increased cost of white paper would not continue to pile up on 
him? Last year it added a burden of thirty or forty thousand 
dollars to some one whom I know very well, and this year it adds 
$25,000 more, There ought to be some place where the cost of 
producing news print paper could be regulated with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, without attempting to impose additional 
burdens calculated to really put many publications out of 
business. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I address a question 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to his colleague? -> 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know low I will fare be- 
tween the two Ohio Senators. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is able to take care of him- 
self The question is this: Both my colleague und the Senator 
from Michigan have referred to the increased cost of paper, and 
I have no doubt that they have investigated that subject, be- 
eause they have both been victimized by the increased cost of 
print paper. Do not the Senators think that if the question of 
the increased cost of paper is thoroughly investigated by the 
courts some relief will be afforded? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, it was investigated last year, 
and the relief with which I am most familiar has been an added 
cost. I think I_am violating no confidence at all when I say 
that on the very day that the Federal Trade Commission report 
was made with reference to the news-print paper situation there 
was an advance in the price of white paper to a farm journal 
published in Iowa that was so stupendous that I dislike, without 
refreshing my memory, to attempt to quote the figures; but it 
was a most exorbitant charge. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it not true that most of the manufac- 
turers of print paper had agreed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make a very substantial reduction? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I think I will let the Sena- 
tor’s colleague answer that, as he is more familiar with that 
question than I am. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, it is a fact that more than 
50 per cent of those representing the print-paper production in 
this country agreed to an experimental reduction in the price 
of news-print paper under the regulations of the Federal Trade 
Commission, It so happened, however, that while that agrec- 
ment was in the process of making the Department of Justice, 
very properly, I think, brought indictments against a number 
of news print paper manufacturers in this country, to have 
them prosecuted for their activities contrary to the Jaw in re- 
straint of trade. The bringing of the indictments upset the vol- 
untary arrangement which had been made with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and, instead of helping the situation, had 
a tendency to make it temporarily worse. 

I think it is fair to say, in answering my colleague, that it is 
not surprising that there is a considerable increased cost of 
paper incident to war times. It is rather a contradictory thing, 
but it is nevertheless true, that war brings an excessive demand 
in the use of print paper and not infrequently creates condi- 
tions where newspaper net revenues are very much reduced, 
because among other things, since we are revealing the secrets 
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of the trade, if they are to be termed such, war has added un- 

speakably to the cost of gathering news. I wish I might say 

for the enlightenment of such few Senators as are honoring me 

With their attention just how much increased cost cable and 
wireless reports of the activities on the war fronts of Europe 
have entailed’ upon the press of the United States; the sum is 
enormously large. So, with the inroads on the ‘supply of labor 
in the spruce forests of Cannda and with the increased cost of 
jabor in the mills of the United States and of Canada, it is fair 
to say that there must-of necessity be an increased cost in paper. 
Then we have the rather ridiculous outcome of a panic among 
the publishers of this land. 

I dislike to offer my notion of the origin of the increased cost 
of paper, especially to such a genial body as represents the 
majority in the Senate at this time; but I have a very strong 
conviction that it began when we revised the ‘tariff anc stopped 
the development of Americanimills, Senators smile, but it will 
sometimes bear your investigation, because from the time you 
passed the Underwood law we never added a single mill to 
American production, while we were adding constantly to 
American consumption; and we were going along at a high 
consumption rate and getting our added requirements from 
‘Canada ‘until the war broke. Then came the panic about the 
print-paper supply. and of course the great publications of the 
cities, using ‘carloads npon ‘carloads a week, were able to step 
inte the market and by conceding a little advance over ‘the 
price they were paying they made inroads into the supply, so 
that the smaller publishers, who cut relatively little figure in 
the transactions of the mills, were made the victims of the 
situation. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sur], I understand, is 
interested in a publication in the city of Grand Rapids. I will 
ask him what is the population of Grand Rapids? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. About 135,000. 

Mr. HARDING. I should have said more; but the Senator 
says 135,000. Surely the consumption of paper by his publi- 
eation is very much larger than that of my newspaper in a 
town of 25,000 or 30,000; and without ever having questioned 
him on the subject, I will venture to~ make the statement that 
the Senator from Michigan pays from one-half to three-fourths 
of a cent or 1 cent per pound less for news-print paper than 
I am obliged to pay, and I shall rot be surprised if he is not 
obliged to pay considerably more than the publications in 
Chicago and in New York. That is not-a surprising thing. To 
follow the illustration a little further, there came to my notice 
a little daily newspaper in Rapid City, N. Dak., I think, that 
was paying the outlandish rate of 8 cents per pound for paper 
in curlond lots, when the Federal Trade Commission had figures 
to show that the average cost of production was really less than 
1.60 cents per pound, or 832 per ton. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainty. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator a question. I read 
a statement that was widely published some months ago that 
the investigation of the Federal Trade Commission and their 
notification to the print-paper dealers that they would have to 
adjust their prices more satisfactorily to the consumers had re- 
sulted in a great reduction in the price of print paper. Has not 
that been beneficial to the newspaper men? 

Mr. HARDING. It has not materialized. : 

Mr. BORAH. Well, what do you newspaper men carry such 
literature to the people fer, unless there is some basis for it? 

Mr. HARDING. I do not know precisely why the Senator 
from Idaho says vou newspaper men.” ‘There were, of course, 
hopes that the negotiations of the Federal Trade Commission 
would result in u helpful modification of the situation, and for 
a time there were very bright prospects. It was rather an un- 
usual situation. 

For example—and I use my own illustration not because it is 
important but because I am familiar with it—I was paying the 
very extravagant sum of $3.50 to $3.75 per hundred for news 

Print, and the Federal Trude Commission secured an assent, if 
I may use that term, from representatives of 50 per cent of the 
production of the country te try a period of furnishing news 
print in carload-lot delivery at two and a half cents, which was 
a very material reduction; and it was fixed on that basis be- 
cause there was one very large producer in the United States, 
perhaps the largest individual producer in the United States, 
whieh, without any interference by the Trade Commission, with- 
out any pressure from any source, maintained essentially the 
same level of prices that existed prior to 1916. But when the 

` investigations of the Federal Department of Justice Jed to an 
indictment of some of the principals said to be involved in the 


increased price of paper the negotiations for n voluntary ex- 
perimental period were all declared off; and if there has been 
a reduction in the price of news print as the result of any nego- 
tiations I am not in any way aware. of it, and I very much doubt 
if it exists, principally because, without a voluntary arrange- 
ment having been made, contracts covering 1917 must of neces- 
sity be carried out. 

I can not repudiate a contrart with any print-paper pratlucer 
unless he voluntarily comes to me and says, You may cancel 
270 contract. We will furnish you your paper at a reduced 
pr ce.” 

Mr. BORAH. Then the fact is, Whatever may have been the 
cause, that this investigation did not result in decreasing the 
price at all? 

Mr. HARDING, It did not. It only resulted in a promised 
decrease, which never eventuated. 

Mr. BO Another economic reform fails to bear fruit. 

Mr. HARDING. b may add to the Senator's closing observa- 
tion that it is disappointing to me as to those who study Govern- 
ment methods and expect a miracle to be accomplished by those 
who love us so much. 

Mr. President, I have drifted quite awny from the matter we 
had under discussion, and I believe I shall not attempt to detain 
the Senate longer, except to say, in closing these rambling re- 
marks, that it is a rather unfair proposition, in difficult times 
like these, to single out the publication world for.a special tax 
on receipts. It is manifestly unfair to undertake to remedy an 
existing evil in the hurry of considering 2 war-revenue bill when 
it ought to be founded on the most painstaking investigation. so 
that we may have a scientific solution of the problem of second- 
class mail distribution. 

So, then, my notion about it is that the Senate ought to elimi- 
unte all of this from the pending revenue bill, and. at the earliest 
‘possible day in the regular session of Congress soon to come, 
take up this matter in a determination to straighten it out along 
scientific lines and call upon the publishers of the United States 
to pay to the Government what they owe for the distribution of 
their publications. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very glad that the 
Senate Finance Committee saw fit to eliminate from the House 
bill the tax on advertising. I agree with my colleague [Mr. 
Hanna. and others who have expressed themselves upon that 
subject, that it would be entirely unjust to have one method of 
taxation applied to one institution and another to another. 

But I cam not agree with those Senators who seem to take the 
position that we should not provide for an increase in second- 
class rates at this particular time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator froin Tennessee 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. > 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


James Martin Shields 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Myers „ Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak, New Smith, Md, 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smoot 8 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Page 3 
Dillingham Kellogg Penrose Sutherland 
Fernald Kendrick Phelan Thompson 
Fletcher Kenyon Poindexter Townsend 

King Pomerene Trammell 
Gerry La Folletté Ransdell Vardaman 
Hale Lewis Robinson Wadsworth 
Harding McCumber Saulsbury 
Hardwick McKellar Shafroth 

McNary Sheppard 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when the absence of a 
quorum was suggested I had just completed a statement to the 
effect that I was glad that the Finance Committee had elimi- 
nated from the House bill a tax on advertising, Clearly, it isa 
tax on gross receipts, just as much as a tax on sales would be; 
but I can not agree with those Senators who seem to take the 
position that we should not provide for ‘an increase in second- 
class rates at this particular time. 

I know it is urged that this is making a change in the postal 
laws, and that that should be given the special attention of the 
Post Office, Committee, and that before we do anything upon 
this subject there should be a thorough and a complete investi- 
cation of the subject. I know that it is always suggested that 
we defer legislation when certain interests are to be affected 
thereby, particularly if they are enjoying what may be regarded 
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as n bonus from the Government. There are two classes of 
pensions which we are granting in this country now. One is to 
the soldier, and one is to the publisher. The pension to the old 
soldier is rightly given, and theoretically, at least, we grant 
that pension in proportion to the length of his service or to the 
condition of his health, or in accordance with the extent of his 
disabilities. ‘ 

But when it comes to the pension which we are giving to 
the publisher, we increase the pension in proportion to his 
wealth, in proportion to the size of his commodity, so that we 
have instances of poor publishers to whom we are giving pos- 
sibly a few hundred dollars’ worth of privileges, and we give 
to another man, because he has some enormous publication like 
the Curtis publications, hundreds of thousands of dollars, nay, 
millions, because he has a larger need for the post-office facili- 
ties. I submit that it is not quite a square deal, either to the 
small publisher or to the American citizen generally. 

It has been stated here to-day, and there can not be very 
much question about the correctness of the figures, that on 
first-class postage we are making a net profit of from sixty mil- 
lion to seventy million dollars per year. For many years the 
second-class postal rates have been, as they are now, 1 cent a 
pound, and the Government gets from the publishers of the 
country $11,000,000 annually—I give round numbers only—for 
a service which costs the country about $80,000,000 per annum 
or more. This has continued for many, many years; and every 
time an attempt is made in either House of Congress to com- 
pel the publishers to pay at least a modicum of the cost of the 
services which they are receiving from the Government we are 
confronted with the cry that this matter has not been suffi- 
ciently investigated. > 

We are carrying the newspapers and the magazines of this 
country at a cost of 7 or 8 cents per pound, and we receive 
from them 1 cent per pound; and there never has been a more 
persistent campaign conducted in behalf of or against any 
measure that ever has been presented to Congress than that 
which is being conducted now by the publishers of the country 
to continue their present privileges. 

I am here to say that if we were to attempt to give this same 
bonus to any other interest in the country a cry would go forth 
throughout the length and breadth of this land against Senators 
and Congressmen who would engage in that kind of legislation 
which would be loud enough to drive them from public life. 

Senators know this quite as well as I do, and yet they are 
constantly engaging in the cry that we should not increase 
these rates because the publications are doing a public service. 
Of course they are, and of course we want a free press, and 
of course we want the public to have the benefit of it; but this 
is a business proposition, and it ought to be treated as such. 

Senators have referred to the fact that an average of per- 
haps 50 per cent of the space in the newspapers and magazines 
is now being filled with advertising matter. That advertising 
matter in the columns of the newspapers and magazines is 
just as much merchandise as the merchandise that they are 
advertising. I am not yet willing to believe that the adver- 
tisers of this country will not be willing to pay a sufficient in- 
crease in their advertising rates to pay for carrying their 
advertising matter to their customers, actual or prospective; 
and I am not willing to believe that the readers of this coun- 
try—and they constitute the vast proportion of our 100,000,000 
people—are not willing to pay the cost of carrying their mail 
matter; and if they are not willing to pay the cost of trans- 
portation of any newspaper or magazine, it is probably because 
they are not worth the increase in price. 

Mr. President, I happen to know that there are a good many 
publishers in this country who are not pleased with the fact 
that they are constantly the recipients of bonuses from the 
Government and they want this law changed. 

I mean that class of publishers who believe in a square deal 
for the public, who believe in paying for the service that they 
get. They neither ask nor want legislative favors. 

Mr. President, out in my State there is a newspaper man 
publishing one of the best of our small dailies. It is called the 
Portsmouth Daily Times, It is printed at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
It is one of the best of the smaller publications in that or any 
other State. The publisher wrote me some time ago upon this 
subject. I have a copy of his letter here, and I want to send it 
to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 3 

THE PortsmovtTu DAILY TIMES. 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 

Dear Senator: I wish to express my hearty ce heen of your stand 

on the matter of newspapers aud periodicals paying their way through 


the Postal Service. We are engaged in a 1 

and we have no right to ask or expect tha 

our papers at a loss as is being done now. 
majority 


timate commercial business, 
the Government shall carry 
I am confident that the 
ea of publishers engaged in legitimate business feel about 
t as I do and are willing to pay their way with the Government or 


anyone else. 
Sincerely, - Harry E. TAYLOR, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, later this same publisher 
and editor wrote me another letter. I am going to read a para- 
graph from it. There are some things in it that are personal, 
and, of course, I do not care to have them in the Recorp, 

I have always felt that the drawback to the newspaper business was 
that it was not generally recognized as a legitimate commercial enter- 
prise. It was the custom so long for publishers of newspapers to sit 
around at the back doors with their hands out, begging for alms, that 
newspaper men came to be regarded as a sort ot high-class mendicant— 
a sort of necessary evil, as it were. Newspaper men seemed to think, 
and religiously tivated the idea, that they could not get along with- 
out subsidies and concessions, from city, county,* State, and National 
Governments in the way of special privile It has seemed to me 
that 9 we get away pna m ated idea a stand — . ——. 

we go, ne 
favors, the be — it will be far all of on ee. . 

Mr. President, while we are dwelling upon this subject, I have 
another letter from Mr. John A. Penton, of the Penton Publishing 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, This company publishes a number of 
papers: The Iron Trade Review, the Daily Iron Trade and Metal 
Market Report, the Foundry, Power Boating, the Marine Re- 
view, A, B, C of Iron and Steel, Penton’s Foundry List, Great 
Lakes Red Book, and Elliott’s Weights of Steel. I send this 
letter to the desk and ask that it may be read as a part of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING Co., 
Cleveland, June 7, 1917. 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: We desire to make a protest against the suggestion 
to increase, particularly at this time, the cost of letter postage to the 
people of the United States. A burden of more than $60,000, a year 
would be im upon them if Con uts into effect the proposal 
to advance the rate of the ordinary letter from 2 to 3 cents and of the 

tal card from 1 to 2 cents. This is serlousl 
he fact that over $70,000,000 is pren annually as a subsidy to the 
3 of America in the form o 


und. 
must be carried and delivered through 
the mails for six and one-fourth years for 1 cent. 

A subsidy such as this is outrageous. In our judgment it would be 
entirely justifiable for our Government to pay a boun T to build up our 
merchant marine, which involves international competition; but in our 
domestic business. Government aid is unwarranted, and those accepting 
it do, in a sense either consciously or unconsciously, make of themselves 
objects of charity, Congress has no jurisdiction over foreign ships, 
which, under normal conditions, are the recipients of Government aid 
of one kind or another, but it might well overcome the handicap resting 
against American ships by some character of Federal assistance. Con- 

has, however, complete jurisdiction over all domestic enterprises, 
cluding publications. 

The 9 45 weekly, and monthly periodicals of the United States have 
in a majo ty of cases carried on an incessant campaign against every 
real and imaginary form of special privilege for many years. At the 
same time they are themselves the greatest, most insistent, irrepressible, 
and unyielding seekers for Government ald in this or any other Nation. 
There is no more excuse, economic, educational, or sentimental, for this 
unrestrained expenditure of public funds than there would be were the 
Federal Treasury to subsidize our railroads, street cars, lighting sys- 
tems, department or corner grocery stores. 

To hand over $70,000,000 annually to the publishers simply because 
they demand it is to yield to a “hold-up of the most brazen kind. It 
is an example of Government bbe pig which every Senator and 
Representative must know is indefensible. 

o do this and then attempt to further penalize the business inter- 
ests of America, who are the large buyers of postage stamps, while our 
first-class postage already shows a profit of upward of 589,000,000 a 
year, is but little short of a crime. 

To say the least, it is unmoral, and our company does not desire to be 
the beneficlary of a system that is as much of a reflection upon those 
who receive it as it is upon those who give it. 

Yours, sincerely, 


Jonx A. Penton, President. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I may say that Mr. Penton, 
who is the president of this company and the largest owner of 
stock in it, as I understand, if not the owner of the entire stock, 
prints these valued trade papers and insists that it is his duty as 
an American citizen at this time to pay for the service that he is 
receiving from the Government of the United States. A good 
many of the metropolitan journals take the same position. I 
have before me an editorial that was printed in the New York 
Tribune of June 4, 1917, under the title“ Take away the sub- 
sidy.” I ask that it be incorporated in my remarks. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 
It is so ordered, 
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The editorial referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Tribune, June 4, 1917.] 
TAKE AWAY THE SUBSIDY. 

The periodical publishers who appeared before the Senate ae mgt 
Committee on Saturday in a desperate effért to defeat an increase in 
second-class postal rates were 1 trank in their 
Their one fixed idea is to retain the subsidy — S the Government now 
grants them in the shape of undercharges on the carriage of second- 
class mall matter, 

They admit that they want to go on ing that subsidy, and they 
realize that, once it has been withdrawn, — Government will never 
restore it. They are therefore anxious to substitute a an — 
tion of scrond-glass rates, which will be permanent in in be- 
cause justified by sound principles of 3 a purely 

vi 


emergency tax on the yolume of newspa and —— 
They could ask for a repeal of this tax w — the war is over. But they 
have no hope that a scientific revision of second-class rates, throu 


the introduction of the zone system created by the House bill can ever 
be upset. It is obvious that a trial of such a scheme for a or two 
would vindicate it completely. There would then be as chance 
ofa leer s to the old rate undercharge on second-class matter tor 
the benetit of eee unwilling to pay their way as there would be 
of a revival of the old parcel- pet flat-rate —— E with its ludicrous 
limitation en weight, for the efit uf the once all-powerful express 
companies. 

A general tax on advertising, with a retention of the 5 —— 
aud inadequate flat rate on second-class matter, would simply continue 
imequalities which every investigating commission has a 


the ring 
to cg In the second-class 1 service. The Government has been 
e and millions of — — 8 eur to 9 the sale of peri- 
cals and „ ava 5 * 5 privi- 
ted under 8 stal —— It carries second-class | 


bulky 
di om New York to San ncisco for the same charge for which ft 
carries. ie from New York to Philadelphia. The newspa 3 or magazine 
sent 1,000 miles or 3,000 miles is delivered at a heavy to the Post 
Office Department Cireulation facilities are thus furnished at the 
pens expense and publications of wide circulation 


There is no reasop why the Government should carry mail of any 
sort at æ loss. There is even less reason why it should make the 


50 miles. The zone rtions cost to ce, 
is the only rational system to apply to seh oy -class or to post 
matter. t establishes justice between different classes uf and 
it brings the Government a proper 8 the — — The 


. SIMMONS, 


n 2 

n thon Washington. that “ now is the psychological time to 

pe Bh Bary ge questi ene th. Con 
w e problem years, and every 

knows gro t the present second-class rate scheme is 

date. Now, the 5 business is expected to do its ince in re 

more revenue for the Government. It can 2 


rotest. It should greatly | . be 5 
gren . a gen- 
5 of its ancient costly second- 
pr 5 888 by a rela- 
tively small class of ations, 
The zone . 0 P second elase rates must come in time, because it is 
fair and scientifi 
the cou 
gencles o 
reform easy 
convictions and ‘will hold the —— with nim. 


ou nowspaper and periodicai advertising will be the 
second-class rates are in utly 8 The pet by the 
ilouse of Representatives made such a r In our opinion, 


wo — in Hal of the 
of the subsidists o are now besetting the Finance 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like Senators to tell me what de- 
fense can be made at this particular time of a contjnuation of 
this subsidy in its entirety. I know what the argument is. 
They tell us that there is an advance in the price of print paper 
and of all the materials which the publishers have to buy. 
But assuming for the sake of argument that this statement is 
true, and it is true, is that any reason why we should continue 
to render this almost gratuitous service to this particular class 
of American citizens? When they preach economy, when 
they complain against extravagance in Government, and I am 
in accord with much they say upon that subject, would not 
their editorials have a truer ring if they were to some before 
the American Senate and say, „We want you to treat us as 
you are treating everybody else”? But no. there is a constant 
appeal for a continuation of these privileges, amounting te 
$70,000,000 a year. 

I have no doubt that my experience has been substantially 
the experience of very Senator in his correspondence with his 
constituents 1 ive to this revenue measure. I trive bee. 
very ugreenbly surprised that there ha been so little com- 
plaint as has come to me. Nearly all the letters that I r~ re 
suggestions with reference to the making of changes which 
will equalize the burdens and very few of them are to 
get nway from the burden of taxation, and they suggest, if 
necessary, to incrense the taxes. 

Mr. President, when we write to our constituents and Aye to 
them it is necessary in order to defray the expenses of Gov- 
ernment to carry on the war that we increase the burden of 
taxation they reply, Well and good; if that is the purpose, we 
aré content.” But let me ask, Senators, when one of these con- 


stituents who is being tenets taxed comes back to you and says 
to you or to me, Lou told me that it was necessary to levy 
this tax in order to defray the expenses of the war, but I find 
at the same time you have under consideration some legisla- 
tion which would require the publishers who have been re- 
ceiving a bounty from the Government to pay a little increased 
proportion ef the expenses of carrying their publications, and 
now you are taking nearly $70,000,000 of the money that 
will be raised from the other taxpayers and turning it over 
to the publishers of the country.” What answer are Senators 
going to make to it? Let me be a little more specific. 

I have before me the second part of the hearings before the 
Finance. Committee. I find an estimate here of certain taxes 
that. they are about to levy on tea and coffee and cocoa. 
From tea it is expected to raise $10,000,000; from coffee it is 
expected .to raise $57,500,000; from cocoa it is expected to raise 
3 in all, $74500,000. You are taking these millions 
from the breakfast table of all the people of the country. 
What ‘are you doing with it? The publishers of the country— 
the Curtis Publishing Co. that has been getting a bonus amount- 
ing to $5,138,000 n year—comes here and in effect says to you, 
“Turn over the money to us that you are collecting from tea 
and coffee and cocoa.” Will Senators defend it? There is no 
defense that can be made by any publisher to that proposition. 

No, Mr. President, it is unfortunate that every time a measure 
of this kind comes up we have a propaganda started the purpose 
of which is to continue this privilege. I have here a memorial 
to the Congress of the United States from the editors of some of 
the principal American periodicals. It is dignified; it is well writ- 
ten; and at the end of it are the facsimiles of the signatures of 
perhaps 30 or 40 of the different editors of different periodicals 
ef the country. The first name on it is the name Lyman 
Abbott, editor of the Outlook. The last name is Hamilton Holt, 
eclitor of the Independent. Among other names are the editors 
of the Saturday Evening Post, McCall's Magazine. Woman's 
Home Companion, McClure’s Magazine, and a number of others. 
I will not take the time to reud them, but I should like to see 
an editorial in one of these magazines defending this Congress 
if they assess millions upon the coffee and tea and cocoa which 
is consumed by our people and turn it over te the publishers. I 
should like te try a case involving that issue before_a jury of 
their I dare say they would not win. 

Mr. President, the publishers of these magazines will not dare 
to tell their readers that they are getting this bonus of $70,000,- 
000 a year. The distinguished Senator from Georgian [Mr. 
Harpwick], who has given a good deal of attention to this sub- 
ject. quoted from the testimony of one of the experts who ap- 
peared before the Finance Committee to the effect that since 
the enactment of the particular statute that extends this privi- 
lege the Government has given to the publishers $700,000,000. 
I know, Mr. President, it is very unpopular to take up a subject 
of this sort. I know it is dangerous, perhaps, from a political 
standpoint and a personal standpoint, but I would rather be in 


the clamor | private life than vote to continue this kind of a bonus to any set 


of men on earth. 

I had a statement here showing the amount of the contribu- 
tions whieh the Government is making to a number of these 
large publications and giving the figures showing the cost. I 
am net able te lay my hands on it just at this moment, but I 
Shall be glad later on to put it in the RECORD. 

Several weeks ago I was waited upon by a very debonair gen- 
tlemen in the marble room. He approached me with this propo- 
sition: The Government ought to eonduct its business upon a 
high business plane. I was in hearty accord with that sugges- 
tion. I was a little curious to know what the business proposi- 
tion was which he was going to present to the United States 
Senate. It was a most interesting proposition, and it was in 
substance that there would seon be anether issue of liberty 
bonds amounting to several billion dollars and that the Govern- 
ment, which is now straining every nerve in order to win this 
war and to pay the expenses of it, should not have this adver- 
tising done in the way in which it was done during the last loan 
campaign, but that it should pay to the publishers of the country 
$3,000,000 in order to advertise the bonds which we ure selling 
for their safety as well as ours. I suggested that I would not 
have any objection to his proposition on one condition, and that 
was that they conduct their business with the Government on a 
business plane and pay for the service that they have been zet- 
ting for so many years from the taxpayers of the country: Some 
one sent me the other day a copy of a paper called the Editor 
and Publisher, printed in New York, under date of August 11. 
1917. I note that the very same men who are opposing the in- 
erense of this 2 are conducting a giant campaign to get 
$3,000,000 more from the Government for advertising these bonds, 
The headlines on the first page are these: 
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Planned gigantic exploitation of newspapers in floating liberty bonds 


Same forces that put over initial issue have been summoned to deliver 
newspapers again—Unless publishers forestall present Bees there will 
be a repetition of the wasteful and undemocratic methods of advertising 
and selling— rt advertising men declare an appropriation for suc- 
cessful campaign need not exceed $3,000,000, z 

Let me read a paragraph or two from the middle of the page: 


The Editor and Publisher zuggests that publishers of newspapers 
should at once write letters to thelr Representatives in Con; and to 
Secretary McAdoo protesting against a repetition in the odterin of the 
next issue of liberty loan bonds of the policy of blundering which was 
followed by the first sale, 

The blunder was that most of this advertising was being done 
without expense to the Government. 

Again on the next page—I suspect Senators have gotten the 
letters from these publishers bearing on this subject. Mr. Cort- 
land Smith is the manager of one of these associations which 
reach a lot of the country papers, and he has this.significant 
remark to make. It appears over his own name: 

If the bread and butter of editors must be taken to pay the way, then 
let the President of the United States, his Cabinet, and the Members 
of Congress forego their wages. 7 

But he says nothing about the bonus which they have been 
getting from the country during all these years. It would take 
$3,982,500 to pay the salaries of all the Senators and all the 
Representatives one year, and the amount of bonus to the pub- 


lishers of this country because of this very low rate of 1 cent a 


pound amounts to about $70,000,000 each year. If we would lay 
that amount aside we would have enough public funds to pay 
the salaries of all the Senators and all the Representatives for 
nearly 18 years. 

On this same page 7 of the Editor and Publisher is the follow- 
ing language: 

Now, I believe all this volunteering is wrong—and in a business sense 
immoral. 

Senators who are going to vote to continue this privilege to 
the publishers ought to take to heart that text. If it is immoral 
for the Government to get its advertising by volunteering. it 
must be immoral to continue these privileges to these bene- 
ficiaries. Now. again, this paper says: 


The Government has not asked for gratuitous supplies of woolen 
cloth, of leather, of copper, pig iron, chemicals, of automobiles, tentage, 
shipping—in fact, of any commodity needed to carry on the war. 


That is true, but the writer might have added, if he wanted 
to be fair, did not these men, when they shipped their com- 
modities, pay the cost of transportation? 

On page 9 of this publication Mr. William C. Freeman writes 
this: 

Is the Government of the United States so poor that it can not afford 
to do business on the same basis that the business men of the country 
do it, and have done it so successfully that they have accumulated for 
the United States of America the greatest wealth of any country in 
the world? 

Well, we are as poor as we are by $70,000,000 because of the 
privilege that we have been giving to these publishers. 

Mr. President, we ought to be fair about this matter. We 
require the users of first-class mail privilege to pay the expense 
of it and millions more and we are seeking now to add 50 per 
cent to the present rate. Why should the publishers insist upon 
this privilege further at this particular time? They say that 
they can not change their rates, due to the fact that the price 
of paper has been increased. It appears from the record of the 
testimony before the Senate committee that many of the maga- 
zines and periodicals are already increasing their rates. Rates 
have been increased upon advertising. One of the very distin- 
guished editors of my own State, a man for whom I have the 
profoundest regard. said to me not long ago that because of the 
increased price of his paper it was going to consume his profits 
largely, and he went to his advertisers and called attention to 
the increased cost of operating his plant, and with rare excep- 
tions they consented to an increase in advertising rates which 
would measure the differential in cost. Z 

Mr. President, it is the experience of every business man some 
time during his career that he is obliged to increase the price of 
his output or to decrease it as market conditions require. Is 
there anything which should differentiate the newspaper from 
the ordinary commercial commodity when it comes to the ques- 
tion of price? I have not heard any Senator yet express him- 
self upon this subject who did not concede that it costs the 
Government vastly more to render this service than it gets from 
the publishers. 

They differ as to the amount. Some will say that the total 
cost is 5 cents a pound, some 6, some 7, some 8; but admitting 
that the lower figure is the correct one, is that any reason why 
we should not double or treble or quadruple the present rate, 
not perhaps at once, but do it by a graduation during a period 
of two or three years? ts 


I am convinced that every Senator here believes we are 
operating the second-class mail at a loss. Now, if this increase 
is not to be made I wish to offer this suggestion, that we re- 
quire the publishers to pay the actual cost of the delivery of 
these newspapers and magazines and then let us be fair with our 
constituencies, and if the publishers want this loss made good to 
them by Congress let us give them each year a check for the bonus 
they are now getting and which is now concealed from the 
public by giving rates less than cost. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If convenient for the Senator at this stage 
of the presentation of the subject, I would be glad to hear his 
views in regard to how the increase is to be made. Should it 
be made a flat rate so as to charge by zones a paper sent 40 
or 50 miles as much as one that is sent two or three thousand 
miles and thus gets ten times the service or is ten times the 
expense to the Government? I wish further to say that the 
statement I have from the Post Office Department shows that 
within a radius of 300 miles the rate now charged pays prac- 
tically all the expenses of transportation; but outside of that it 
does not pay it. I understand the statement of the Senator to be 
that at some places it costs 8 cents a pound to deliver this freight. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I made the statement that 8 cents 
per pound was one of the estimates of the average cost of this 
service to the Government. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I say I understand the Senator is correct 
about it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not so understand the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. While the present rate pays within 300 miles 
all the expense. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator from Tennessee is 
not correct in that statement. I trust nobody claims that the 
present rate pays all the expenses. They do claim it pays for 
the transportation, but no one claims that it pays more than 
that. They take into consideration no part of the overhead 
expenses, the charges of the Government, but simply insist that 
the first zone rate pays the actual transportation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator is mistaken. I will present 
some figures which were authorized, which came from the de- 
partment, showing that the transportation does not cost over 
about 48 per cent at the present charge. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may answer in part the query put 
to me by the Senator from Tennessee, I will say that thus far 
I have discussed only the question of the necessity of an in- 
crease, and, so far as my vote is concerned, at this particular 
time I am not going to split hairs as to the method of that 
increase. I do not expect to see the Senate vote here at this 
session to raise the rate so as to pay the entire cost. Any in- 
crease which I think will be made will be below cost. There 
will be abundance of opportunity later on to adopt some perma- 
nent method. There is much to be said in favor of the zone 
system. "There is very great force in the objection which was 
made by the Senator from Georgia to the effect that we did not 
waut to localize these publications, but that we wanted to give 
the readers generally the benefit of the best thought of the 
country, and if some one will be able to lay down a rule which 
will distinguish between the best thought and the worst thought 
of the country, all of which finds its way into the papers and 
magazines, I shall be very glad to discuss the question further 
with them. 

Mr. President, I have just discovered the papers which I mis- 
laid a moment ago. I have here a table from what is known 
as the National One-Cent Letter Postage Association of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. They give certain interesting figures, If these are 
wrong, I will be glad to correct them if any of the parties 
referred to will present the evidence that they are wrong. The 
Country Gentleman, published by the Curtis Publishing Co., 
has a circulation of 189,870 per week. It has 22 pages of read- 
ing matter and 18 pages of advertising. The weight per year 
amounts to 2,400,000 pounds. They pay the Government $24.000 
per year. It costs the Government $192,000 per year. The 
subsidy amounts to $168.000 per year. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, with a monthly circulation of 
1,852,000, has 40 pages of reading matter and 87 pages of ad- 
vertising matter. The weight per year of this publication 
amounts to 19,000,000 pounds. They pay the Post Office Depart- 
ment $190,000. It costs the department per year $1,520,000, 
and their bonus is $1,330,000 annually, 
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The Saturday Evening Post, with a weekly circulation of 
000 copies, has 85 pages of reading matter and 86 pages 


‘of advertising matter. The total weight of this publication is 
52,000,000 pounds. They pay to the Government $520,000. 
It costs the United States Government $4,160,000 per year. 
Their bonus is $3,640,000, and the total estimated subsidy which 
is thus given to the Curtis Publishing Co. for mailing these 
three publications amounts to $5,188,000. Poor as I am, I think 
I could die rich if I had a subsidy of that kind. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I care to discuss this ques- 
tion further. I recognize the fact that the publishers say, 
“Oh, yes; there are certain isolated cases of that kind, but 
the rest of us do not fare so well; we do not get so much.“ But 
each one of these publishing firms, no matter what its financial 
status may be, ought to be willing to pay for the privilege which 
it gets from the Federal Government. ; 

Mu. HARDING. Mr. President, I want to ask my colleagu 
if he does not think it would be but fair for us to make the 
law effective approximately a year after its enactment, so that 
the publishers can readjust their subscription prices accord- 
ingly? - ‘ 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if we were going to charge 
the publishers with the full cost of this privilege now, I would 
hesitate about making them pay it immediately; but it is only 
the purpose of the different proposals here to charge the pub- 
lishers a small portion of this expense. Bear in mind we are 
taking nothing from them; we are simply saying “you have 
had these privileges all these years, and you have fattened on 
the land.“ There-is no reason, in my mind, why there should 
not be a reasonable increase now. Of course, there a.e other 
privileges which are not interfered with here at all, such as 
free transportation of a paper in its own county, outside, I 
believe, of the municipality in which the publication is issued. 

If there is no way of getting any increase except by defer- 
ring the matter, I am willing to do that.. My own thought, 
however, was, if either the amendment which has been pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] or 
by the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] is not 
accepted and nothing better can be done, that we double the 
rate of postage and make it 2 cents for the current year. It 
may be it should be more; but I am satisfied that the publishers 
themselves recognize the justice of this demand on the part of 
the public; and if they have any doubt about what the public 
is thinking in reference to this subject, let them go out among 
their own subscribers and inquire. 

I recognize the fact that there las been a campaign con- 
ducted here by all sorts of organizations—society papers, re- 
ligious papers, literary papers, historical papers, trade journals, 
labor papers—all of them thinking, perhaps, only of the privi- 
lege which each individual publication is getting, without 
thinking of the vast amount of money which is expended on 
behalf of all the publishers of the country. It would take but 
a very small increase, either in the advertising rates or in the 
increase in the subscription rates, to make up this difference 
that the Government is asking at this time if Congress passes 
legislation along this line. I think it ought to be done; and 
I do not know how we can square ourselves with our own 
sense of duty to the public by assessing vast taxes upon the 
public and giving this privilege to a favored few. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, [Putting the question.] The 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. KIRBY, I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Mr, SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardin McCumber Shields 
Beckham Hardwick McKellar Smith, Mich, 
Borah Husting Myers moot 
Broussard James ew Sterling 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Norris Sutherland 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Overman wanson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. age Thompson 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Phelan Townsend 
Fernalé Kello Poindexter ell 
Fletcher Kendrick Pomerene Vardaman 

nee Kenyon Robinson Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Shafroth iNiams 
Gerry La Follette Sheppard Wolcott 
Hale Lewis erman 


Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WALSH] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day, 
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at all. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to state that the Senator 

from Utah [Mr. Kine] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
IN] are necessarily absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment. i 

Mr. POMEREND, I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFRICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 94, line 7, after the word “ cards,” 
it is proposed to insert“ and private mailing or post cards.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in view of some 
of the remarks which have been made to-day, it seems to me 
that it may not be inadvisable to make a short statement as 
coming from the committee. The committee has been criticized 
quite severely, especially by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick], for having undertaken to deal with the question of 
postal rates at all. I think it well that we should understand 
just how this matter arises. 

The bill as it came over from the other House had a provision 
increasing the rate of postage on first-class mail matter and 
also on second-class matter. That bill was referred to the com- 
mittee. So it became necessary for the committee of the Senate 
to deal with the subject. The Finance Committee, as a whole, 
I believe, agreed in line with some of the remarks which have 
been made, that it should not undertake to equalize the postal 
rates ; and I believe it will appear from a consideration of what 
has been done that the committee has sought to avoid that 
very thing. Instead of trying to take up the question of postal 
rates relating to first-class matter and second-class matter and 
adjusting the differences between the two and trying to make 
the burden rest where it ought to rest as a matter affecting the 
interests of the Government, the Finance Committee felt that it 
ought not to undertake that work at this time and perhaps not 
So the committee has undertaken to treat this provision 
in the bill from an entirely different standpoint. We did not 
feel called upon to adjust the rates on second-class postal mat- 


ter. We considered that this was a revenue bill pure and simple, 


and from that point of view the action was taken which appears 
in this report. x f 

The committee felt that in this time of war we will need all 
the revenue which can be obtained from various sources with- 
out affecting the business interests of the country. We thought 
that what was done should be done with the steady purpose of 
not injuring the business interests of this country. We wanted 
to get the reyenue wherever it could be obtained without puttiag 
an undue hardship upon any class of individuals or upon any 
class of business. So it was the purpose to avoid taking up the 
present system of postal rates and adjusting it, which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia seems to think the committee has done and 
for which he criticized the committee so caustically this morning, 

The immediate amendment offered by the committee exem- 
plifies the purpose as to this whole measure. The bill as it came 
from the House put an additional 1-cent tax upon first-class 
matter except postal cards. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was the report of the 
House committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is mistaken. The House 
itself as well as the House committee not only added 1° cent 
to letter postage, making the rate 3 cents, but also added 1 cent 
to postal cards, making the rate on postal cards 2 cents instead 
of 1 cent. What the Senator’s committee did was to knock off 
the increase on postal cards. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I have before me the bill as it 
came from the House printed in one kind of type, and the bill 
as amended by the Senate committee printed in italics, and by 
referring to that I find this to have been the provision of the 
House bill: 

The rate of postage on all mail matter of the first class, except postal 
cards, shall be, in addition to the existing rate, 1 cent for each ounce 
or fraction thereof 

That was the bill as it came from the House; it excepted 
postal 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is not true, then the 
print I have before me is erroneous; and I am quite certain 
that the print which I am reading from is correct. What the 
Senate committee did was to add to the exemption “ private 
mailing or post cards”; and that was done for a: very good 
reason. - : 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, he does not 
want the Senate to get a misconception of what has been doe, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Does the Senator from New source, but it was expected that there might be a falling off 


Mexico yield further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr: HARDWICK: The Senator himself has not got it right. 
If he will go a little farther down the page, he will find that 


Postal cards, and private 2 or post curds when com lying with 
the requirements of existing law. shall be transmitted thro the mails 
at 1 cent each in addition to the 5 rate 


So that the Senator utterly misunderstands the situation. The 


fact is that the House of Representatives did increase the rate 


on postal cards and post cards just as the Senator from Georgia. 


stated, and the Senator from New Mexico hardly seems to Enow 
what his own committee did. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I. of course 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I am sorry I 
said that. x 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. I am willing to receive any kind 
of reprimand which the Senator from Georgia may see fit to 
offer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator has suggested that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia caustically criticized the committee. There is 
plenty of excuse for it; but I did not intend it in that way, and 
I am sorry I said that. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. I will state, Mr. President, that 
I find the provision increasing the rate on postal cards was made 
down a little farther; but they were excepted from the provision 
from which I was reading. At any rate, the point which the 
Senate committee: had in mind was: simply the burden which 
would be put upon the business carried on by that means. At- 
tention was given especially to the question of post cards, and 
the Senate committee received evidence as to the effect which 
would be had upon the post-card industry were this additional 
1-cent stamp required. It appears, for instance, that upon these 
cards under the existing regulations it is necessary to print 
the amount of postage required for mailing in the United States 


and for mailing outside of the United States; that there are 


millions of these cards on the market now bearing: that state- 
ment, and those cards would doubtless be made useless under 
the postal regulations or the public would be misled as to the 
amount of postage required. 

In addition to that, we found out that in Canada, where the 
postage has been increased upon postal cards from 1 cent to 2 
cents, there has been a falling off to such an extent in the use 
of the postal card that the revenues were reduced more than the 
amount of increased revenue which had been expected by the 
change. So we saw that as a means of raising revenue, increas- 
ing that postage by 1 cent would be a failure. That was the 
_ purpose of the committee in dealing with this question, namely, 
to look after the revenue side-of it pure and simple, and we did 
not undertake to deal with postal rates generally and regulate 
them as citizens might feel they should be regulated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. What amount of revenue is it calculated the 
change which the Senate committee has made will raise? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The revenue which the bill is 
expected to raise from postage in addition to the. present reve- 
nue is about $50,000,000 on first-class matter, $3,000,000 on 
second-class matter, and about $7,500,000 from the 5 per cent 
income tax. 

Mr. BORAH.. Then the increase on first-class matter will 
raise about $50,000,000? ` 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

„ The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like the Senator from Idaho to 
press his precise inquiry, namely, what amount of revenue is 
expected to be raised: under the Senate committee's amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the question I was asking. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the Senate committee 
amendment reducing the postage on postal cards and post cards 
from 2 cents to 1 cent we expect to leave the matter just where 
it is now under the present law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How much revenue did the committee 
figure would be lost from the decrease in the number of letters 
incident to the increased rate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amount that we expect to 
raise in addition to the present postage on letters is about 


‘to some extent in the number of letters going through; the 
mails bearing 3-eent postage: As to how much. that) will be, 
only a mere estimate can be given, as the Senator said) this 
‘morning; there is nobody who can tell how many ee are 
going to write fewer letters because the rate on first-class mail 

is increased to 3 cents. 

Mr. BORAH; Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New: 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. ~ 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from New Mexico 
to say that the Senate committee had no purpose of adjusting 
the troublesome question of postal rates and so forth, but that 
they were dealing with it solely for the purpose of getting. more 
revenue. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the committee, 
in the first place, felt that, inasmuch as this was a bill coming 
over from the House, it ought not to be changed except in impor- 
tant particulars or where some special injury. would be brought 
about unless a change were made. We dealt with the matter 
from that standpoint so as to get revenue and at the same time 
work no serious injury to any particular industry or class. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wonder if the Senator's committee ever 
considered in any way, Shape, manner, form, or fashion, or at 
any time the very interesting and dangerous: situation sug- 
gested by the Postmaster General that. if you make the postage 
on letters 3 cents and leave the postage on postal cards 1 cent 
you may lose a tremendous amount of revenue from your letters? 
Did the committee ever do that? 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. I will state to. the Senator that 
I quite agree to his remarks upon that subject this morning, 
that the Postmaster General can not tell anything about it; 
neither can any of the rest of us tell anything about it; and the 
fact that the Senator from Georgia is trying to make a great 
deal of it indicates that he has more faith in his judgment on 
the subject than any of the rest of us have. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
further, I rather inferred from the very able argument of the 


Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] that there had been an 


effort here to deal with what he thought were the iniquities 
of this entirg system; but, as I understand the Senator from 
New Mexico, in view of the fact that the committee could 
find no other source from which to draw revenue, it felt the 
necessity of entering this field for the purpose of revenue 
rather than for the purpose of straightening out the injustices 
to the Government, as they may be termed, of the Postal Sys- 
tem as it now obtains. If this is merely for the purpose of 
obtaining revenue, there are some of us who believe that you 
can get it somewhere else much more justly and more ade- 
quately. If it is for the purpose of dealing with the wrongs 
which have been perpetrated heretofore, ag has been sug: 
gested, then those of us who are inclined to vote against it 
would like to know in what particular it straightens out those 
wrongs. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the view which 
the Senator from Idaho has just expressed has been ex- 
pressed by others: who have been considering the matter, both 
on the committee and off it. We have felt that the present 
system of postal rates, at least from one viewpoint, is radi- 
cally wrong, and from another perhaps not so very wrong; 
but we became thoroughly convinced that to try to adjust the 
postal rates at this time upon the basis of having each class 
of mail matter pay its own way would disturb the business of 
the country beyond any point which would call for such 
action on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield, and to whom? 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The statement that the Senator has just made 
clarifies this matter so far as I am concerned. I should not 
think it would be wise to undertake to deal with and change 
this system in a revenue bill. Therefore, if we are only dealing 
with it for the purpose of getting some revenue, knowing myself 
where we can get some revenue, I shall vote against this propo- 


$50,000,000. The Senator will observe that that is mot 50 per | sition. 


cent of the amount which is being derived now from this 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has said that the committee 
in its action desired to change the House provision as little as 
possible. My understanding is that the House provided that 
there should be a zone system established, out of which you 
would get about $20,000,000 a year. Now the Senate committee 
comes along and changes the system established by the House 
entirely, and, in addition, reduces the amount of revenue from 
$19,000,000 to $3,000,000, If it were only on account of securing 
revenue, why did the committee change the House provision and 
reduce TER Aromit of revenue from this source from $19,000,000 
to $3,000 „000 

Mr. TONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator doubt- 
less failed to observe another thought which I tried to present, 
and that was that we also took into consideration the effect upon 
the business of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean the business of the 
country as a whole or the business of the publishers to whom 
this bounty is paid? I can understand very easily how to make 
a change would interfere with the business of these publishers, 
to whom we now pay about $89,000,000 every year, but I am at 
a loss to understand how it would affect business generally, and 
I should like to be enlightened on that subject by the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we have felt that 
to affect any line of industry would at least, pro tanto, affect 
the industry of the country. We have tried not to do anything 
which would affect any line of industry. ‘The publishing busi- 
ness is certainly one very important line of industry, and we 
did not feel that it was necessary at this time to impose upon 
the publishers of the country a burden which would put any of 
them out of business. We have assumed that they are a ot 
in a very laudable work. We know that through the 
and the periodicals the citizens of the country are kept ply j 
as to conditions throughout the country 

As to the zone system, I have my individual objections to that. 
I do not believe that is a proper system. But the Finance Com- 
mittee was dealing with the subject from two points of view— 
first, the raising of revenue, and, secondly, raising it without 
any particular injury to business; and we proceeded upon that 
theory. We thought as to the post mailing-card business that 
the change proposed would put that industry out of business. 
Definite statements were made to the committee as to the effect 
upon that industry of raising the postal rate from 1 to 2 cents; 
and I think the evidence was conclusive that that industry 
would be practically destroyed by increasing the postage from 
1 to 2 cents. 

As to the postal cards, as I remember now, that matter was 
also discussed. The profit in carrying postal cards is much 
greater than the profit in carrying sealed letters, and that was 
one of the reasons advanced as to why the postage on postal 
cards should not be increased. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Georgia? — 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to have the Senator tell me 
where he got that information, because I do not agree with that 
statement, and I do not think the Post Office Department agrees 
with it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the statement came from 
some one connected with the Post Office Department, 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course I meant in proportion 
to the weight. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh! That is a very different proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should have said that the ac- 
tual cost of carriage was much less in the case of a postal card, 
in proportion to the weight, than the cost of carrying letters. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In proportion to the weight—yes; that 
might be. The profit from handling postal cards, though, if 
the Senator will permit me, is not nearly so great as that from 
handling letters, taking it as a whole. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator that 
we were enlightened from time to time with various views upon 
that question, too, as to what was the cost of handling postal 
cards and ordinary letters, and so on, and I must say that 
upon the whole the result of my effort to obtain information 
upon the subject was decidedly unsatisfactory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 


I yield to the Senator from 


Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator says that the object of the 
committee was only to raise revenue. Will the Senator explain 
why the committee put an additional tax on first-class matter 
amounting to $50,000,000 a year when that particular cluss of 
postal matter was already paying the Government $70,000,000 
of profit a year, and put an increase of only $3,000,000 on second- 
class matter when second-class matter was losing to the Govern- 
ment $89,000,000 a year? If the committee wanted to adjust 
the rates simply with the idea of raising revenue, why such a 
discrimination against first-class matter, which is already pay- 
ing its way, in favor of second-class matter, which is now get- 
ting this enormous subsidy from the Government? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senater asked 
a similar question a while ago, and I tried to answer him at 
that time. I might answer now by referring to my previous 
answer, but I will do the Senator the courtesy of again stating 
that the committee had two purposes in view: One, the raising . 
of revenue; the other, raising it without doing serious -injury 
to business. That is just why we are not proposing in this bill 
to raise any greater sum of money from second-class rates. We 
had extensive hearings upon that question, and had vast statis- 
ties presented to us from the books of the companies themselves, 
showing just how they would be affected if the postal rates on 
second-class matter were materially raised, and we concluded 
that it was best not to approve the system which was presented 
by the House, and to adopt what has been done here. 

When I rose I did not expect to refer to anything except just 
the matter in section 1100 and the paragraph which is under 
immediate consideration, the amendment of the committee. Un- 
less there is something further to be * I see no objection to 
the roll call proceeding. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the debate thus far on this 
particular section illustrates what I stated the other day, that 
this particular tax will be an irritating one, with its revenue 
very doubtful. 

As a member of the committee I opposed the raising of first- 
class letter postage and the insufficient changes that were made 
in second-class rates. I think every Senator is perhaps familiar 
with the fact of the inequalities which exist in our postal rates 
to-day. Senators and newspaper men and periodical publishers 
may argue as long as they will, but they can not change the 
facts, and they are that first-class letter postage is paying far 
in excess of what it costs the Government to handle it, while 
Second-class mail matter causes a deficit in the Treasury vari- 
ously estimated at from seventy to one hundred millions. 

Personally I like the Senate amendment if we are to adopt 
the provision at all and think it somewhat improves the House 
section, because it does cut down the House provision as to 
postal-card postage, so that people who are obliged to write can 
still send a postal card without adding an increased burden to 
the cost of using the mails; but in my judgment, Mr. President, 
it is all wrong. ‘There are literally thousands of articles in the 
United States in commerce and trade that could be taxed to bring 
about the same amount of revenue that is proposed here without 
producing any apparent injustice or without creating any irrita- 
tion. 

I know it is stated by some—and I have no doubt it is true— 
that it was the intention of the members of the committee to 
adjust, in a measure, the inequality in the rates between first 
and second class mail matter. There could be no other excuse, 
and there was no other excuse offered, for putting such a tax 
on the receipts of publishers. It is unjustifiable. Nobody can 
justify that tax on any just and proper ground unless he says, 
“ Why, we are trying to get even with the newspaper owners and 
other publishers that are getting a privilege out of the Govern- 
ment.” That was the reason it was put on; and yet, let us see 
what it does. 

In addition to all the other taxes which the publishers will 
have to pay—their excess-profits tax, and so forth—we put this 
special tax upon their net profits. It is not contended that those 
profits. are generally extraordinarily large or that they were 
made larger because of the war, but this tax of 5 per cent on 
net receipts was put there for the purpose of compensating, in 
a measure, for the privilege which the publishers use; and yet 
many of the publications that would be taxed do not use the 
mails at all. Therefore it could not be said that we are getting 
even with any of those publishers by taxing their net receipts. 

On the second-class mail privilege we put an additional charge 
of one-quarter of a cent a pound. That raises $3,000,000, ac- 
cording to the estimate. We increase first-class letter postage 
by $50,000,000, and instead of composing the differences be- 
tween first and second class matter we aggravate them and make 
them still wider. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator to say that the first- 
class mail matter is paying the Government for its expense now. 

Mr. ‘TOWNSEND. And it puts into the Treasury about 
$70,000,000, 

Mr. BonAH. And upon that the committee would put a tax 
of 850,000,000? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. _ Fifty million dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. And the Senator states that second-class mail 
matter is causing a deficit to the Government of from seventy to 
onè hundred million dollars? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. And supon that the committee would put an 
additional tax of three millions? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. That seems to be:scientific financiering. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I can not go quite as far as 
the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 'POMERENE] in my con- 
demnation of the publishers. I believe that extra burdens 
are being placed upon them at this time and that they are 
assuming them. I know that they have rendered great finan- 
cial service to the country at this time, and have been render- 
ing it up to date without compensation; but this question of 
adjustment of rates between first and second-class matter 
should be settled by Congress, and it should be settled by itself, 
and not under the hollow pretense of trying to adjust matters 

in this revenue bill. I do not wonder that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Joses] had hard work to justify the action 
of the committee in reference to this matter. It can not be 
justified. There is no possible ground upon which vou can 
justify the action of the majority on this bill so far as 
equalizing postage rates is concerned. 

I would rather eliminate all reference to postal matters 
from this bill. I can not vote for increasing first-class letter 
postage and for leaving second-class mail rates practically un- 
touched, and I do not know at this time just exactly what 
the ratio should be. The Senator from Georgian [Mr. HARD- 
wick] is correct when he says that this is a matter which 
should be settled by the Post Office. Committee. I am a mem- 
ber of that committee. We have given great consideration to 
the question. We tried to adjust it somewhat at the last 
session of Congress but could not get a majority of the Con- 
gress with us; but I am certain now, Mr. President, that this 
question will be taken up and that it will be settled properly. 
The first-class mail rate will never be increased, though, in my 
judgment, because it is practically meeting the expense of the 
Post Office Department now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, does the Senator re- 
call the fact that when the effort was made during the past 12 
months to reduce first-class postage to normal—that is, to 1 
cent, the amount it.costs—the defense of the 2-cent rate was 
that we needed excessive revenue at this time, and we could 
afford for the present to keep it at 2 cents on the ground of 
contributing half of the revenue to the general Treasury re- 
ceipts? The 2-cent rate was retained upon the ground that we 
needed the revenue? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I:remember that argument very well. I 
remember also the frantic appeals that were made to Senators 
by publishers who were paying an immense price for paper. 
Now the price of paper has gone up I have no doubt that if 
we were to add materially to the burdens of these publications 
we would produce a great deal of trouble among them; and, 
because I do not know just what rate ought to be imposed at 
this time, I think it is wiser to eliminate from this bill aul 
reference to postal matters and make up the deficit. and more 
from sources that can well afford to pay the expenses of this 
war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just 2 minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator keeps referring to the fact 
that the price of print paper has gone up. I want to suggest 
to him that the fact is that almost every publication in this 
country has passed that on to the public long ago, and they no 
longer have it as an excuse for their own pleas. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that is true to some extent; to 
what extent I do not know. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I Shall be able to show. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But I also know that everything else has 
gone up. If any man engaged in business can tell me truth- 
fully that everything that he uses in the conduct of his busi- 


1 
ness has not gone up, he will present a situation that I did not 
know existed. Of course everything has gone up. 

This extra charge ef 5 per cent on the net profits of a news- 
paper, I-repeat, is unjustifiable. If the newspaper business is 
a legitimate business, which it is, there is no more reason why 
it should pay this extraordinary tax besides all the other taxes 
that other enterprises pay than that a similar tax should be 

upon the farmer. 

Mr. President, I do not want to delay the vote, and I did not 
intend to say a word upon this question if the Senate was ready 
to vote, but I feel as though we ought to understand this situa- 
tion. The committee can not justify this preposition of raising 
first-class letter postage to 1 cent more, making it 3 cents, any 
more than it can justify the tax upon the net profits, which 
amount to a sales tax upon the net profits of a: newspaper pub- 
lisher. It is insuflicient and negligible. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not have the pleasure of hearing all 
of the Senator's argument, but I heard him make the suggestion 


that he would rather vote to strike out all provisions with ref- 


erence to postal rates, and place that tax upen something else ; 
and .apparentiy he -recognizes the inequalities between the 
charges on first and the charges on second class matter. Now, 
as I understand the Senator, he concedes that at present there: is 
a profit on first-class matter and a very large deficit on second- 
class matter. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then why would it not be fair to make 
some increase on the second-class matter, even if we do not make 
any increase on the first-class matter, so as to meet in part, 
at least, this deficit? 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I think I would vote for that proposition, 
although I do not know what rate to vote for just at the present 
time, under present conditions. A quarter of a cent a pound 
means nothing. I do not think it does more than take a step 
which may possibly be held hereafter as being the judgment of 
Congress as to what rates ought permanently to be imposed on 
second-class mail matter; and inasmuch as it is simply an expe- 
dient which does not get us anywhere and does not settle any- 
thing, but rather further aggravates the differences between 
first and second class mail matter, I think it would be the wiser 
thing for us at this time to eliminate it from the bill. But, I 
repeat, as I said at the beginning, that I like the Senate amend- 
ment in reference to postal cards better than I do the House pro- 
vision, because it does leave an opening for people to write with- 
out being taxed 300 or 400 per cent on the messages that they 


send. i 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 


I quite agree with him about that; but has the Senator thought 


about what the effect of that may be on the revenues from first- 
class mail? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, this is a guess anyway about this; 
so, inasmuch as nobody understands it, I think I would take my 
chances with that kind of a guess rather than the ene proposed 
by the committee. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, almost all of the criticism that 
has been made this afternoon has been, not upon section 1100, 
now under consideration, but upon sections 1101 and 1106. 


When those sections are reached we will take up the reasons 


why the committee made the changes in those sections. Section 
1100 refers only to first-class postage rates. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that Canada has advanced her 
postal rates on account of the war, and Canada has found no 
reduction whatever in the number of letters that have been 


written and mailed as a result of the increase of 1 cent in 


the postage letters. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, is the Senator sure he is 
right about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure that is the testimony that was given 
to the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we get it directly from the reports from 
Canada. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They have not had any reports from Can- 
ada this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I know is this: It is reported 
to us that the monthly statements made from Canada have 


shown that there has been no decrease whatever in the number 
of letters which have been mailed since the increase of a cent 


in the postage on letters. 

‘Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the Post 
Office Department hear that the reverse is true, and we would 
be very much interested in knowing who furnished the Senator 
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that information. You did not have postal people before the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, we did have postal people before the com- 
mittee. We have had experts from the department there, and 
I will say to the Senator, if he wants to know it, that it was the 
experts from the Treasury Department who gave the informa- 
tion to the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Treasury Department? 

Mr; SMOOT. From the Treasury Department; yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I am interested to know. that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, Mr. President, in behalf of the 
committee, that this is a temporary bill, and just as soon as the 
war is over we expect this whole legislation to be repealed. The 
tax that we are imposing upon first and second class mail mat- 
ter is not upon the rates, particularly upon the mail matter 
itself, but it is a tax upon transportation. We are taxing trans- 
portation over the railroads, both freight and passenger. This 
is a transportation tax, Mr. President, pure and simple; and 
when this law is repealed the present postal rates will not be 
affected in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not be in favor of increasing the first- 
class postage rates under normal conditions. The Senate knows 
that I was one of the advocates of a 1-cent postage rate; but 
I do not believe the people of the United States are going to 
object to paying 1 cent additional upon a letter that they 
mail during this war. Why, Mr. President, in many families 
it will not amount to a cent a month. others, it will be 
more. The only complaints that I have ever received have 
come first and foremost from the publishers of the country. 
They tell the committee about the amount they pay yearly 
for the postage on letters that are sent out to their millions of 
subscribers and the receipts that are sent to them whenever 
they pay for advertisements or for the paper or magazine 

itself. That is one of the reasons why the publishers of the 
country claim that if we impose a tax upon them by way of an 
increase in the rate on second-class matter, they will sustain 
double taxation, because of the fact that they are compelled to 
pay the increase on first-class matter as well. 

I have not received one letter from an individual in the United 
States protesting against the increase of 1 cent on first-class 
postage. I believe, Mr. President, there is as much loyalty 
among the people of the United States as you will find any- 
where, and I do not believe they are going to oppose or criticize 
or object to the imposition of an additional tax of 1 cent upon 
first-class mail matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Is there any more loyalty among that 
class of people than there is among newspaper owners? The 
Senator had protests from newspaper owners against requiring 
them to pay the expense of transmitting their papers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have received protests from nearly all of them, 
and I may say to the Senator now I shall discuss it when 
the following section is under consideration. I do not want to 
take the time of the Senate to-day to discuss it, as it is not be- 
fore the Senate. I have at least 1.000 statements, sworn to, 
showing what the farm papers, the religious papers, and other 
certain classes of magazines made during the year 1916. ‘They 
are not just the statements of individuals written in the shape 
of a letter, but they are sworn statements of annual reports 
showing just what they make. I assure the Senator that he 
can take all the profits made by all the farm journals in the 
United States for the year 1916, and if we impose 1 cent addi- 
tional tax upon the second-class mail there is not a doubt but 
that it will amount to more than all the profits of all the farm 
papers in the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to say to the Senator, if that is 
true I would not in any way cripple the work those journals 
are doing, 

Mr. SMOOT, It is true, and I am sure it would not only 
cripple them but it would bankrupt most of them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. A great many other journals, though, 
make enormous profits. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly correct: I say to 
the Senator the only justification the committee has for impos- 
ing a tax of 5 per cent upon the net incomes of all the pub- 
lishers of the country with the exception of an exemption of 
$4,000 was to get at a part of the profits to which the Senator 
has just referred. We believed that it was possible to take a 
part of those profits and not destroy the journals, as we know 
that the imposition of an additional 1 cent a pound would de- 
stroy many of them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree most heartily with the- Senator. i 
am glad the Senator has directed his penetrating intellect to 
discovering the meritorious cases that deserve But 
we all know there are a great many publications in this country 


that have made enormous profits and they ought: to be made to 
pay their proportion of the burden of tax that is being levied 
for-raising revenue for conducting the*war. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is absolutely correct, and in order 
to protect the struggling papers of the country the committee 
gave an exemption of $4,000 to all publications in the United 


States before imposing the 5 per cent tax. I know the 5 per 
cent tax upon publications is a special and discriminatory tax, 
The committee tried to avoid such a tax and did so with the 
exception mentioned and in two other sections of the bill cov- 
ering patent medicines, golf balls, baseballs, and articles used in 
games, on which is imposed a tax upon gross sales of 2 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr, POMERENE. The Senator has just referred to the 
sworn financial statements of gentlemen. I do not question 
their statements, but does the Senator know of any reason why 
these publishers may not increase their advertising rates and 
subscription rates the same as anybody else? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's question is an absolutely proper 
one, but I want to say to the Senator now I do not want him 
to get the idea that I do not believe that second-class mail mat- 
ter should not be increased. I do believe it, but I do say that 
this is not the proper time for us to impose it in order to secure 
revenue, the effect of which would be to destroy certain publi- 
cations. I believe the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
ought to take up the matter and what rates are agreed upon, 
and I believe the publishers ought to be given time to arrange 
their business in order that they may meet the changed condi- 
tions. For instance, let me call attention to one thing. I know 
farm papers in this country that have contracts out for five 
years’ subscriptions, and they ean not be, changed. It is quite 
usual for such papers to give five years’ subscription for the 
price of three years if paid in advance. 

Mr. POMERENE. I recognize that that argument is made, 
but let me suggest this: The coal operators we have paid some 
attention to did urge all the while that they had a lot of con- 
tracts out at a low rate, and therefore Congress ought not to 
reduce those rates. The whole thing is illogical. The difficulty, 
so far as the publishers are concerned, is not different from 
that of any other problems of taxation we have. 

Now, let me make another suggestion. I have been in touch 
with some of these publishers, and when they come to us they 
say, “We are making no money at all,” and the very next 
minute they will say, We will give you all the profits we make, 
but do not increase our postal rates.” It is a most generous 
disposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not have to take the word of the pub- 
lishers as to what they are making. Fortunately, if we go to 
the Treasury Department, we can find their report showing 
their profits for every year since 1909. I want to say to the. 
Senate that all the taxes that have been imposed in this bill 
have been imposed based upon the rates of incomes and the 
profits that have been shown by the reports from all the cor- 
porations of the country as reported to the Treasury e 
ment each year since 1909. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator talks a good deal about farm 
papers and religious papers, and that is entirely correct; but 
the House in legislating on this subject made an exception as 
to those journals, and the Senate Committee struck out the 
exception entirely. If the Senator’s concern is about the farm 
and labor and scientific journals, why not treat them as the 
House did by striking out the exceptions? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as soon as we get to section 
1201—that is the House provision which imposes zone rates—I 
think then is the time for me or some other member of the 
committee to go into the question as to whether we should at 
this time impose an increased rate on second-class mail matter. 
There is a great deal to be said on both sides, You will never 
find me standing on the floor of the Senate and denying the 
fact that there is virtually a bounty given to the publishers of 
the country of $70,000,000 to $80,000,000, I know it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and all the argument in the world ean not change that. 
But the trouble of it is, we have allowed the publications of 
the country to build up their business on the present postal . 
rates, and it is a very serious thing now to change it over night. 

As far as I am concerned, I am ready and willing as a Sena- 
tor of the United States to take this question up and handle it 
in a business way and make the changes that we know must be 
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made, but we should give time enough in order that the publi- 
cation can adjust their business to the changes. A revenue bill 
temporary in its nature is not the place, in my opinion, for this 
to be done. 

I do not want Senators to get into their minds that this is an 
increase of postage rates. In fact, Mr. President, I would have 
preferred to have imposed a tax just the same as they impose 
it in Canada, for in Canada they require that a war stamp be 
put upon each letter. They have not changed the postal rates, 
but they have imposed a war tax in the shape of a stamp, and 
they are compelled to put it on every letter posted. But when 
the committee considered the question of expense attached to 
such a tax and the limited time the law would be in operation 
we decided that the best way fo do was to increase the tax so 
as to have but one kind of stamp on each letter instead of re- 
quiring every person in the United States to put two stamps—a 
regular stamp and a war stamp—upon a letter. I believe that 
if the Senate understood the situation they would approve of 
it, because I do not believe there is going to be very much criti- 
cism on the part of the people if we ask each and every person 
who writes a letter to pay at least 1 cent more for the carriage 
of that. letter. 

Mr. President, we have noticed in the press suggestions from 
all parts of the country that the President of the United States 
ask the people of the United States to buy a 2-cent postaze stamp 
onee a week and when purchased to destroy it, and thus give 
that much every week toward paying the.expenses of the war. 
It is a thousand times better this way. I thought the parties 
making such a suggestion did it in the very best of motives 
and with a patriotic sentiment for our country, but I believe 
this is much the best way to meet the situation. All then stand 
upon an equal footing. 

Now, Mr. President, in relation to the decrease in the number 
of letters that will be written if the 3-cent postage stamp is re- 
quired upon all letters the committee, in estimating that there 
would be a revenue of $50,000,000 from that source, has taken 
into consideration the decreased number, because if we did not 
we would have reported that the revenue from this source 
would have been $62,000,000. Therefore, instead of saying that 
the revenue would be $62,000,000, we now say that the revenue 
will be $50,000,000 over and above what the revenue from that 
source is to-day. 

As far as having postal cards at 1 cent instead of 2. and as 
far as the 1-cent postal card rate interfering with the 3-cent 
letter rate, I do not believe that anybody can say what difference, 
if any, it would make in the revenues, but I doubt whether it is 
going to make very much difference. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Let me suggest to the Senator that Canada 
raised the postage rates on postal cards, too. I think it is neces- 
sary to do that everywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. Canada imposed the tax in the way I have 
stated ; but after taking into consideration the immense amount 
of printing and the extra amount of labor and the trouble it 
would be to all the people of the United States the committee 
decided that this was the best way for our country. It is true 
that Canada increased the rate of postage upon postal cards, 
and when I say postal cards I mean the department postal 
cards,-the regulation size with no picture upon it, with a limited 
space upon the back of the card on which a person can write. 
The post card as understood in this country is what is called the 
picture card. That is bought all over the United States, or all 
over the world, and sent through the mails at the 1-cent rate. 
Now, as to the raising of 1 cent upon those cards as the House 
provided, I have not any doubt but what we would have lost in 
revenue at least $10,000,000 on that class of mail matter alone, 
So the Finance Committee thought that it was not going to 
interfere particularly if we allowed the postal cards to remain 
at 1 cent, as under the present law, and also the private printed 
post cards. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I was called out of the Senate just a moment, 
and I wish to ask a question, although the Senator may have 
covered it. Do I understand the Senator to say that he and his 
colleagues upon the committee have said that you were dealing 
with this matter solely in the interest of revenue so far as the 
amendment with reference to postal rates is concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not want to go that far, and I do 
not think the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] went that 
far. The Senator from New Mexico said they were dealing 
with it from two standpoints, one as to the amount of revenue 
and the other as to what effect it would have upon the business 
of the country. 


Mr. BORAH. But it was not your thought or the idea of the 
committee that you had in any sense disentangled the difficult 
question of adjusting postal rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we know we did not, and as to the second- 
class mail matter 1 wish the Senator had been here when I 
stated my position on it. When the following section is reached 
I hope the Senator will be present and listen to the position the 
committee took upon that section. I know, as I have always 
stated, that the rate to-day can not be justified from a business 
point of view. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, on second-class mail? 

Mr. SMOOT. On second-class mail. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly, but you will not remedy it that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have at least 
a thousand, and I think more, sworn statements from publishers 
of the United States showing the receipts and disbursements 
of their companies, sworn to as a true statement of their busi- 
ness for 1916, and I assure the Senator now that if we increase 
the postal rates on second-class mail matter 1 cent nearly 
every one of those concerns could not pay the increase out of 
the gains they have made for 1916. 

Mr. BORAH. You have increased it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have increased the rate one-quarter of a 
cent, and the reason why we imposed a 5 per cent tax upon 
the net income from publications with an exemption of $4.000 
was to reach at least a part of the gains from the publications 
that are making such vast incomes. That is one reason why 
the committee imposed that special tax upon publishers and 
not upon other corporations of the country, and a further 
reason was to require at least a tax of 5 per cent upon profits 
as a slight return for the privilege of the low rates imposed upon 
second-class mail matter. But without going into the postage 
question, without taking up matters relating to sceond-class 
mail matter, I desire to say that it is the only way we could 
see to reach the publishers making money and relieve those 
who are not. We take $7,500,000 from those who are able to 
pay in that way. That is exactly the position of the committee, 

I desire to say to the Senator that just as soon as this bill 
is out of the way I am perfectly willing to remain here and 
take up the question of second-class mail matter and to 
thrash it out, and then give the publishers time enough within 
which to adjust their business to the rates which we shall im- 


pose. 

Mr. BORAH. How does the committee justify increasing the 
rate on first-class mail? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we justify it in 
this way: It is a tax on transportation. We have taxed all 
transportation of passengers and freight on all the railroads 
of the country and of express companies, and this is nothing 
more nor less than a tax on transportation. As I said before, 
this bill is a temporary measure; it is to be repealed, I hope, 
after the war is over. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a temporary measure, but it may be per- 
manent in its effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. I would not vote to-day for 
an increase on first-class mail matter were it not for war condi- 
tions. The Senator knows that only at the last session of Con- 
gress I stood upon this floor and advocated the reduction of 
postage on first-class mail matter to 1 cent. Under ordinary 
conditions I will say that I am going to do the same thing again. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we ought to do precisely the 
same thing in these times that we would do in ordinary times. 
If we can find elsewhere subjects of taxation which ought more 
justly to be taxed, then we should not impose increased postal 
rates. If there were no other place where we could go, if there 
were no other means by which to derive revenue, of course, the 
argument of the Senator from Utah would be unanswerable; but 
if there are other places where we can more justly lay the tax 
and secure its payment more effectively and adequately, I do 
not see why we should put an increased postage on first-class 
mail matter when only 60 days ago we were all advocating de- 
creasing it to 1 cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not 60 days ago, but shortly before we went 
into the war that was true. 

Mr. President, as I said before, I believe that this is a just 
tax. There has not been a single individual in the United 
States who has written to me protesting against it. As I said 
in my opening remarks, the protests which I have received have 
been mostly from publishers in connection with the second-class 
mail matter, claiming that they pay a great proportion of the 
taxes which are received by the Government from the imposition 
of rates upon first-class mail matter. In fact, I have a state- 
ment in my office from one of the great publishing houses of 
this country showing the number of letters which they send out 
annually containing statements to their subscribers, the remit- 
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tances that come from those letters, the number of letters ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the money, and also showing the 
number of letters that are sent out by way of advertising or 
of calling attention to certain issues and certain articles in the 
issues. I was surprised to learn how much of the ‘first-class 
postage is paid by the publishers of this country. I have pre- 
sented the situation just exuctly as it is. I do not believe that 
the people of the United States are going to object, as I have 
already stated, to the imposition of the additional 1-cent postage 
upon letters which they may write. ‘The increased postage will 
fall mostly upon the business of this country. Therefore if 
we increase the postage on first-class mail we increase the bur- 
den upon them, although I do not call it much of a burden. I 
do not believe under conditions existing to-day that anybody 
ought to object to the slight increase. I know they are not 
doing so in Canada, and I do not believe that our people are 
going to do it. ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I hope we may get a vote 
on this section without very much longer delay. I am not going 
to make anything like a speech regarding it. I myself do not 
care whether the committee amendments are agreed to or not, 
because, after the section is perfected, I propose to submit a 
motion to strike ont all of it excent the last proviso which 
authorizes the “ree transmission of mail to our soldiers abroad. 
So I do not think it is matter of verz much importance, if the 
Senate strikes out the section, what we leave in it or whether 
the committee amendments are agreed to or not. 

I desire to say to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
that while my criticisms of the committee were caustic they 
were not personal, nor have I attempted to impose my own judg- 
ment on the Senator from New Mexico or upon y else 
about any matter in relation to this bill, It would have paid the 
Senator from New Mexico +o have learned more about his own 
bill before he came in here to defend it. One way he could have 
learned something about his own bill before he came here to 
defend it would have been at least to have inquired of the 
officials who are administering the Post Office Department what 
the possible effect cf provisions of this kind would be; but it 
seems that neither the Senator from New Mexico nor the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] thought it right to find out from the 
Post Office Department what was happening about postal affairs. 

The Senator from Utah comes in with a proposition that he 
obtained an estimate with relation to postal affairs of Canada 
from the Treasury officials who, in all human probability, know 
nothing about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they think they do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They think they know something about 
everything, but the Post Office officials do not think they know 
any too much about post office affairs either in Canada or the 
United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT., I want to say to the Senatgr that I do not 
believe that there was ever a statement made by the Post 
Office Department upon this question of increase since the rev- 
enue bill was introduced in the House but that can be found 
in the Finance Committee room or that the Finance Committee 
did not have it before them. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Utah is absolutely in 
error about that, to my certain knowledge. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK, Let me finish. The Senator has made the 
statement that the only time the committee heard from the Post 
Oflice Department officials was when they came before the com- 
mittee advocating the amendment which I had offered at their 
suggestion, - 

» Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Wait a minute. The committee did not go 
into any of these questions at that hearing. I was there every 
minute of the time. They threw away every word the depart- 
ment officials said without giving it any serious consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that we had a henring. My 
statement was that I did not believe that there was a state- 
ment that had heen made by the Post Office Department in rela- 
tion to the zone system or in relation to the revenues of the 
‘Government as affected by the changes up to that time that had 
not been submitted to the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
that the committee had not seen and considered. : 

4 Mr. HARDWICK. 

hem, t 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, of course, that is the Senator’s. 
Opinion. 
; I am only going on what the Postmaster 


I doubt if they have ever seen any of 


Mr. HARDWICK. 
General himself said. I think he knows fully as much about 
it as does the Senator from Utah. He says he has not been 


consulted about this matter except in relation to this one 
amendment of mine. Now, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah this question: When the committee undertook to make a 
discrepancy between the 3-cent rate on letter postage and the 
1-cent rate on post cards—a thing that neither Canada nor any 
other country has done—did they ask for the opinion of the 
Postmaster General on that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as I said before, we did not ask the opinion 
of the Postmaster General on that point. * 

Mr. HARDWICK. Did the committee think the Treasury 
officials could tell them about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee did not care anything about 
what the 

Mr. HARDWICK. Did not care about the effect on the 
revenues? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just wait a moment, if he 
wants an answer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well; I am merely trying to get 
through; that is the reason I am trying to hurry the colloguy 


Along. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not bother the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Utah is not bothering 
the Senator from Georgia. I am very glad to have the Senator 
interrupt me. 

The fact is the committee did not pursue it; they jumped in 
the dark on that proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. - No; we did not. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. They did not go to the postal authorities 
to get even an opinion about it; they did not figure how it might 
affect the postal revenue. According to your own estimate, the 
$12,000,000 was allowed on account of what might be the pos- 
sible decrease in the volume of mail. This other thing did not 
cut any figure at all, But I do not care; you may perfect your 
proposition as you please. I think myself I shall vote for the 
1-cent rate on postal cards and take that chance, because it will 
be that much to the people of this country, and that much in- 
crease at least will not be put on them. If we did not need the 
revenue too badly, I would undoubtedly favor the committee 
proposition in this instance; but the whole thing shows how un- 
satisfactory their dealing with the subject has been. They did 
not even stop to inquire and did not even attempt to get the in- 
formation from the postal authorities of this country. 

However, that is neither here nor there. I do not care any- 
thing about that; I merely mention it to the Senate to show how 
unsafe it is to follow the committee on matters of this kind, I 
do not care anything about it personally; I have no feeling about 
it. I wish the committee had consulted those capable of ad- 
vising, and I know the Postmaster General feels the same 
way. I dislike to see a committee come in here with a great 
title dealing with postal matters when they have not consulted 
or taken the advice of the Postmaster General or of the depart- 
ment about anything, even matters of administration ; and surely 
in that attitude I do not think they are entitled to be followed 
blindly by the Senate. That is why I brought out that point 
and dwelt upon it. 

Now, so far as the section under consideration is concerned, 
I hope the Senate will strike it out. The Senator says that the 
people ‘will not mind paying as a war contribution 3 cents on 
first-class mail; but as a war contribution or as something else 
they are already giving the Government $72,000,000 on this sort 
of matter, and that is enough and more than enough. The post- 
age rate could have been made 1 cent and still this class of mail 
matter paid its-own way many years ago. Now, when we keep 
it at 2 cents that is enough as a war contribution without in- 
creasing it to 8 cents; that is a greater contribution than any- 
body else is making, and more than any other similar class of 
business is assessed. To come here and ask the Senate to add 
$50,000,000 from this source simply because the people are un- 
organized and will not protest and are not represented here by 
committees or lobbyists—and I do not use that in an offensive 
way—like the newspapers and publishers of all sorts have been, 
to say that they will not object because that has not been done 
is a pretty poor way of putting it. I think, perhaps, you will 
find when you go out among the people that they do object to 
this sort of thing. If you do it, I think they will ask you in 
many a State in this Union, Why did you increase our burden 
$50,000,000 when we were already paying you $72,000,000 profits, 
and why, when it came to increasing the burdens on the publish- 
ers on whom you are losing some $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 a 
year, did you increase their rates only $3,000,000?” 

However, it is for the Senate to say, and I am willing, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we should vote on it. I think the Senate understands it. 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, as one member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I wish to take about three minutes in giv- 
ing the reasons why I at least voted in committee for the in- 
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crease of 1 cent on first-class mail rates. The main reason was 
this: We needed the $52,000,000—I think that was the esti- 
mate—which would be raised. We knew of no method by which 
we could more easily raise $52,000,000 than by an increase of 
1 cent upon first-class mail matter. We know that the American 
people are not a penny people. Many years ago I read of a 
Scotchman who asked an Englishman why they coined a piece 
of money of such insignificant value as a farthing. The Eng- 
lishmar replied that it was so a Scotchman could make a con- 
tribution to charitable institutions. [Laughter.] Now, the 
Americans are not of that class. They can make a contribu- 
tion to the war purposes of 1 penny upon a letter without 
squeezing the penny. Labor is now reaping from $4 to $10 
per day; business in all lines is upon a high and expensive 
plane; nobody is counting the farthings; no one is looking 
seriously at the pennies; the price of two or three cigars will 
take care of about the average amount involved in the increase 
of postage to the average family for a year. 

The American people are not complaining. The one who is 
so poor that he can not afford an extra penny for the letter 
he writes is so everlastingly poor that he does not write any 
letters; he is not going to be seriously affected; but the persons 
who will be affected more or less will be institutions like Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and I believe that the profits that they are mak- 
ing upon their business are such that they can contribute. They 
will feel it, of course, but they can make this contribution to 
the Government witkout any serious curtailment of their profits. 

That was the reason, Mr. President, on my part why I voted 
for this provision which would allow the people to contribute a 
little penny in the form of a stamp attached to a letter. It is 
not much to the individual, but with a hundred million people 
in the United States there will be quite a considerable sum of 
money realized. a s 

I appreciate the fact that we could place that tax somewhere 
else; and those who desire to make the bill as unpopular as pos- 
sible, who want to pinch business in every way, might properly 
say that we should relieve the public from it and should put it 
upon this business or upon that business; but, Mr. President, we 
ought to tax the business what it will reasonably stand, irre- 
spective of this little tax. If business should be taxed more, if 
profits should be taxed more than we tax them in the bill, then 
simply impose upon them a higher tax; and when we get through 
we will not then have any more money than we need. This 
little $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 on letter postage will not be 
felt by the American people. They are not so picdyunish that 
they are going to cease to write letters because it is going to cost 
a penny more to mail a letter. 

The Senator from Tennessee asks why it was we did not 
raise the amount on second-class matter, which is now being 
carried at a heavy loss. That is not very difficult to answer, 
Mr, President. I think it was in the early eighties or the late 
seventies that we first enacted a law which said to the publishers 
“We will carry your mail for such and such prices *—prices 
that. would not cover one-fourth the cost of the service. The 
publishers built up their business on that basis. They have gone 
on, encouraged by the action of the Government itself; they 
have put their money into their several lines of literature, 
enjoying second-class mail rates; some of them are making a 
scant living; some of them are making enormous profits. Now, 
will we drive out of business in war times those who are making 
very scant earnings; those whom we have encouraged by our 
laws to carry on business under conditions and charges which 
we said we would make to them? We gave our reasons for our 
action then; they may not have been very good reasons, and I 
do not think they were, but the principal reason which we gave 
was that we wanted the American public to secure the knowl- 
edge that would be furnished through these publications. Some 
of the knowledge obtained is undoubtedly very useful; the use- 
fulness of some of it is very doubtful, indeed; some is good, 
some is bad; but we can not differentiate between the two. But 
the farm publications, the religious publications, the trade 
publications took advantage of that liberal law. I think that 
law was wrong; and I believe we ought to right it just as soon 
as we can; but when should we begin. Should it be during war 
time? Should we strike down to death any business that we 
can keep going during this war period? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator, he is 
willing to put this increased tax of $50,000,000 that we are to 
raise on first-class matter in order to give a bounty to these 
suffering publishers to whom we are now paying a bounty of 
$80,000,000 ? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee does not understand the Senator from North Dakota 
in any such way, and he knows well that he does not under- 
stand the Senator from North Dakota in that way. I was not 
in the Senate when that law was passed, but it is here. It is 
a condition created by a law of Congress. Businesses have 
grown up under those conditions. Is this the time to destroy 
any of them? The Senator may think it is, but I do not think 
so. I stated before that I believed we should in time get 
these rates back to a basis on which they will be paying the 
Government for what they are receiving from the Government, 
at least the expense of carrying their products, which, in effect, 
are nothing but merchandise sold in the markets of the 
country. 

I have before me a brief statement concerning a half dozen 
of the leading farm journals of the United States. I will not 
mention them, because the matter is confidential; but 1 notice 
that the entire net earnings of 1916, according to the sworn 
statement, are but a little more than one-half of the postage 
alone paid in 1916. You can, therefore, understand how im- 
portant a bearing even a slight raise of one-quarter of a cent 
would have upon their income. If we were to add to this 
postage 300 per cent, as has been proposed, to raise it to 4 
cents, or if we were even to double it, in my opinion it would 
destroy fhese journals. Even under the present bill we have 
added one-fourth of 1 cent; and that one-fourth of 1 cent, 
added to the postage of those journals, would make the cost 
of postage a little more than double the amount of profits 
received for the year 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For information, let me ask the 
Senator if it is not true that those papers carry very little 
advertising? 

Mr. McCUMBER, 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that question because the 
suggestion has been made from the department that our plan 
of increase would relieve journals of that kind of their burden 
if we placed it upon the advertising matter carried, and omitted 
the reading matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; they carry a very much smaller per- 
centage of advertising compared with their reading matter, and 
that is not all. Their subscribers are so distributed that they 
must use the mail through all of the zones. They have to send 
their publications from Boston to San Francisco by mail ouly. 
Great publications like the Saturday Evening Post can be 
sent by express or by fast freight to distributing points, nnd 
then get the cheaper one-zone rates; but none of these sinall 
papers can do so; they must pay the heavier mail rates. 

Now, let us consider the answer to a question asked by the 
Senator from Georgia. He asks why the publishers ¢an not 
raise their rates of advertising and their subscription prices 
and thereby be able to meet such an increased rate as would 
pay the Government the carrying and distributing cost. Here 
is a sworn statement with reference to a number of these pub- 
lications : N ; 

To help offset the expected increase in paper cost (which I necd not 
mention here, because we all know that it is great) advertising rates 
were increased late in 1916; but the volume of advertising has so de- 
creased since then that the advertising receipts for 1917 will be but 
little, if any, above 1916. That experience in raising advertising 
rates has shown us beyond the shadow of a doubt that we have al- 
ready reached the point where the law of diminishing returns becomes 
a factor, and absolutely shuts out any hope of increased revenue from 


or source. Also, we have been unable to advance our subscription 
sts. 


I believe that statement to be true. 

Suppose we destroy those journals—what follows? Their ad- 
vertising will go, then, to these greater and more profitable 
journals. This will add greatly to their weight in advertising 
matter and to the expense of the Government, and so the Goy- 
ernment will still be carrying them at a loss while their profits 
will be increased by absorption of the business of the others. 

Let me give another reason. We wanted to get at these 
larger concerns without killing the smaller ones. We raised 
the rate only one-fourth of 1 cent because we felt that probably, 
with the greatest economy, they might be able to continue their 
business. We did not believe we would destroy them with an 
increase of one-quarter of a cent. 

How about the others? Would that one-quarter of a cent be 
a just charge for these journals whose enormous profits have 
been referred to by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]? 
We all know that it would not be. Now, how are we going to 
reach them? You can not reach them by a flat rate on all pub- 
lications alike. Why? Because while one of these journals 
might receive $10 for 1-pound weight of advertising, the larger 
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journals would receive $10,000 for a pound weight of such ad- 

vertising, and thus we would be carrying at a loss for the 

benefit of those who receive the $10,000 if you put them upon 

— same basis—a basis by weight—as those who are receiv- 
g $10. 

mee wanted to equalize that if we could, or at least make those 
larger concerns pay a greater proportion; und how did we do 
it? We could not charge one of them one rate and another 
one another rate simply for the carriage; and so, for the privi- 
lege because that is what it amounts to—for the privilege of 
taking advantage of the low postal rates which are afforded 
them, compared with what it costs the Government, we taxed 
them the 5 per cent on their advertising profits, 

That may not be enough. It is not; but let us remember that 
those who are receiving these large profits also pay in other 
ways. The corporation pays its regular corporation tax. Then 
the corporation pays an excess profits tax, if it is getting an 
excess profit. Then, the individual also pays on his stock in 
the corporation, and if the stock is mostly owned by a few indi- 
viduals, it pays an extremely heavy income tax. With this tax 
of 5 per cent upon the net earnings to offset to some extent the 
losses of the Government, with the extra tax of 6 per cent 
against the corporation, the excess profits tax, and with the ad- 
ditional income tax running as high as 50 per cent against the 
individual, it was felt that we are getting as near a just basis as 
it was possible. For that reason, Mr. President, we adopted the 
rule which we have reported to the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. | If the Senator will permit me, of course, 
under the corporation tax, the income tax, and the war-profits 
tax, all publishers come within the provision of the text of the 
bill if they meet the requirements financially; but let me call 
the Senator’s attention to this fact: If we take up ‘one of the 
large publishing concerns and compare the treatment of that 
publishing. concern with the treatment of one of the large manu- 
facturing or business concerns, they all pay these same taxes, 
but they are required to pay their postal rates; they are re- 
quired to pay their freights. The Government pays no portion 
of those freights or the cost of transportation of any of their 
products. Why should we extend to even the yery large pub- 
lishers this special privilege of paying substantially the greater 
part of their cost of transportation? It seems to me that in 
that respect an injustice is done, even if it were defensible on 
the other ground. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The injustice starts from the unjust law 
which was enacted a good many years ago. 

Mr. POMERENE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I can see no way of remedying that 
at the present time, while we are crossing this war stream, 
without possibly doing a greater injustice and a greater injury. 
I agree entirely with the Senator; but let us re an- 
other thing: A great many of these journals, like our great daily 
papers, while they have the privilege of using the mails at 
this rate, only use the mails for from 5 to 20 per cent of their 
business, and many of them do not use the mails at all, but 
simply send their publications by freight or by express, so that 
you reach them by taxing them for the privilege, and you get 
a greater amount out of them than you would get if you fixed 
a higher rate, even a rate that would pay the expenses of carry- 
ing some of them. 

On the whole, it seems to me that we have got as nearly a 
fair proposition as it would be possible to get under the condi- 
tions of having to deal with a bad situation created by our 
own legislative action. t 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
say to the Senator from Ohio that he need have very little 
fear. about the wealthy publishers making a fair contribution 
to the income of the Government. I hold in my hand now a 
letter from the most prominent publisher in the Senator's 
State, who tells me that his contribution under the laws will 
be four or five hundred thousand dollars a year to the Gov- 
ernment. That is a tremendous sum, and yet it is gathered 
from small sources, and it responds willingly and glady. 
But you get them in all the ways which the Senator from 
North Dakota has described. They can not keep these earnings 
free from taxation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator does not meet 
the objection to this legislation. I have not any doubt but 
that there are several publishers out there who make very 
large sums; and I know, or at least I have been informed, 
of one company that own five or six papers in that State and 
will be compelled te pay this increased postage if the Congress 
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provides for it, and they want it done. They have said so edi- 
torially and through their news columns, because they say they 
felt it was necessary to enter this war and they were. going to 
do their bit, and they are doing it. I have not any doubt 
about many of these publishers paying large taxes, big taxes, 
for which the Senator’s committee has provided. They are 
doing their duty in that respect, and performing it patriotically. 
But I can not see my way clear to extend privileges of this 
kind to any set of men on earth, and I do not believe that the 
publishers ought to ask it. It seems to me that if they could 
go before the public and say, We are going to smite graft, 
we are going to smite extravagance, we are going to smite 
special privilege every time it sticks up its head,” they could 
come forth with more force if they themselves were in n posi- 
tion where they were riot receiving this kind of a privilege. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Government 
must be careful that it does not concentrate this power in a 
few hands. The tendency of this legislation would be decidedly 
in that direction. Those that are most prosperous would sur- 
vive and those that were just barely eking out an existence 
would fail; and at a time like this you can not impose those 
burdens. These publications not only shape the business but 
they shape the policy of the Government; they shape the 
public thought of the country; and it is a dangerous thing to 
concentrate all of the powers of the journals of the country, so 
far as our own country is concerned, in a few hands. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not expect to do that; 
neither do I anticipate the pessimistic results to which the 
Senator has referred. But every time we place a tax upon 
anybody we are increasing his burdens; and we are simply 
asking these men to pay for a part of the service that we are 
rendering them. I know some very shrewd publishers, some 
unusually bright business men, who are engaged in publishing 
splendid papers; and I know that these gentlemen are going 
to meet any added burden that the Congress may see fit to place 
upon them, and they are going to do it in one of two ways, or 
perhaps in two ways—one by increasing their advertising rates 
and the other by increasing their subscription rates. 

I do not artticipate the difficulty which seems to be in the 


mind of the Senator. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hesitated about vot- 
ing for this increase in the letter rate, and I have hesitated all 
along as to whether I should vote for it; but it does not fall 
to any large extent upon the average man. The great bulk of 
the letters are sent out by the business houses. The movement 
we had for 1-cent postage did not come from the average citizen. 
It came from the big post-office order houses, and was largely 
organized and engineered by them. We get $50,000,000 out of 
this item. I do not think the workman or the farmer will find 
as a rule that it costs him much more than a cent a week. The 
average number of letters written by him is not much over one 
aweek. The bulk of the revenue will come from the publishers, 
the business houses, and the professional men. 

I have not received a single letter from anybody objecting to 
it, and it seems that there really is not any objection to it. It 
will raise $50,000,000. I do not like to impose the tax; I 
would rather not do it; but, sitting here and reflecting, I hesi- 
tate about giving up the $50,000,000 when I have not had a single 
citizen of the United States write me that he objected to it. I 
think the bulk of it would not come out of the average citizen, 
but would be distributed among those who can bear the tax with- 
out burden, and they do not seem to object to it, so I have finally 
concluded to vote to put it in the bill, and take by it the revenue 
so much needed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss this 
amendment. I desire to make a suggestion with reference to 
the procedure. I understand that there is a petition for cloture 
which Senators are carrying around in their pockets to be 
presented to the Senate shortly. I hope, Mr. President, that 
we shall so conduct our business that the cloture will not be 
presented for the first time in the Senate of the United States 
just as we are coming on to discuss war profits. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator does he 
understand that it is to be presented just before we reach war 
profits? 

Mr. BORAH. It can not be presented at any other time 
unless presented pretty soon. We should dispose of this meas- 
ure, of course, as hurriedly as we can, but those who have the 
cloture, which they have a right to present, I think should pre- 
sent it now, so we may at least have a record of the fact that 
it was not presented for the purpose of cutting off discussion 
upon the war-profits feature. I should not like to have it re- 
corded that the first time it has ever been possible to make 
cloture in this body was just as we were entering a discussion 
of increasing the tax on war profits. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think I am safe in saying this afternoon when 
those who had a petition for the cloture presented themselves 
to certain Senators, among whom myself, it was stated that 
there were Senators on this side of the Chamber, Senators on 
the Democratic side, so called, who desired to enter rather fully 
into a discussion of the matter of the tax on excess war profits, 
and that not having been reached, having given way from day 
to day, it would appear to be unfair to limit their debate. When 
that was made known, Senators who had presented that petition 
requested themselves that it be not pressed any further. They 
had not known that that form of privilege on the part of Sena- 
tors who had not had their opportunity to speak had been post- 
poned and the privilege would possibly be denied if that cloture 
were presented. 

I assure the Senator that among other reasons why it was 
suspended in its operation or its circulation was because it was 
discovered it would tend to do the very thing the Senator from 
Idaho intimates, in some degree to limit the debate on the ques- 
tion of war profits. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator from Idaho will 
permit an inquiry made by reason of my ignorance of the pro- 
cedure of the Senate in years gone by, do I understand from 
the Senator from Idaho that for the first time in the history of 
the Senate of the United States cloture is to be invoked. and 
applied in the discussion of swollen war profits? 

Mr. BORAH. That was the program ‘that I was seeking to 
avoid. I understand from the Senator from Illinois that it has 
been. avoided. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will assure the Senator, having been a party 
to the proceeding to which I now allude, there was no intention 
on the part of those circulating the petition for cloture even to 
effect such a result; amd when it was brought to their attention 
that such might be the result I assure the Senator the matter 
was no longer pressed at that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think there 
were half a dozen names signed to the paper. I saw the paper. 
I did not sign it. I did not see the name of a member of the 
committee signed to it. The Senator who had it said that he 
just thought he would get it up to nse when it might be desirable 
to present it, but he had no idea of presenting it at the present 
time. I suggested to him that I did not wish to sign it at the 
present time, because I did not think it should be used until meas- 
nres were perfected and we knew exactly the issue that was to 
be voted upon, and until we were sure that some one was using 
time not for legitimate discussion but for delay. I am sure 
there was no purpose to press it, and I am sure no member of 
the committee signed it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am delighted to hear that. I am glad I 
called attention to this matter, use one or two Senators 
have put in a most indusirious day circulating this petition. I 
am sure this brief. discussion will relieve them from further 
exertion and energy along that line. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I signed the petition and I 
am a member of the Committee on Finance. I suggested the 
question of circulating it this morning. Senators can not con- 
fuse me nor embarrass me in the least by their peculiar tactics 
or the unwarranted suggestions they are making to the effect 
that the efforts to secure a vote are put forth to prevent the 
discussion of the war-profits provision. They have been dis- 
eussed. They can yet be discussed an hour by each Senator on 
this floor even under the cloture rule. Ninety-six hours can be 
devoted to the discussion of war profits and incomes if Senators 
wish to discuss them. 

Nobody: on this floor is more in favor of placing taxes very 
high on war profits than Lam. I assume that no one doubts my 
position. I have expressed myself clearly to that effect. For 
Senators to rise here and intimate that there is some disposition 
te do something irregular in reference to the war-profits proposi- 
tion is an insult to the honor and integrity of the Senators who 
suggested that a rule of the Senate requiring a two-thirds vote 
be invoked to terminate a debate which has been running for 
about three weeks, and after every effort to secure 
unanimous consent for a yote on some definite date in the future 
had failed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President š 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I proposed the petition and signed it, Mr. 
President, because I was witnessing what I then believed: and 
what I now believe to be true, namely, the employment of tactics 
which, whether so intended or not, were daily rendering more 
doubtful the: passage of amendments to the revenue bill which 
to my mind were ef the greatest importance. No Senator has 
more at heart the desire to amend this measure so as to raise 
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as much larger revenue from incomes and war profits than ‘I 
have and I resent any inference to the contrary. ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

‘Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Michigan is one of the last 
Senators in the Senate whom I would charge with any improper 
motive in reference to anything that he might do, but I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact, nevertheless, that the war-profits 
question has not been discussed practically at all, and that it 
was the only real vital issue left in the bill when this matter 
was being circulated. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the cloture rule could not 
possibly interfere with legitimate discussion. The Senator sug- 
gests that it was proposed by some to have cloture applied just 
as we reached the war-profits provision. I do not believe that 
any Senator thought of such a thing. It that were so, however, 
96 hours—4 days—could be devoted to the discussion of war 
profits, 96 hours without any intervening motion, with no op- 
portunity for delay. No dilatory motion could be entertained 
under the rule. -If Senators wanted to discuss it, they could do 
so for 96 hours; but, Mr. President, I would like to confine the 
discussion of the Senate to the matter before it, and if we had 
this rule in force every Senator who wanted to discuss the bill 
and amendments could do so, and from the very nature of things 
discussion would be confined to the bill. Senators would be in 
their seats and real debate would occur. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. It is true, Mr. President, that we would have 
96 hours in which to discuss this question, but it is also true 
that under this cloture:rule it is impossible to deal with the 
question in the way of amendment and to explain and to dis- 
cuss the amendments as they come up as you do under the 
general rule. You are limited to an hour's discussion. If the 
hour ta! place before some vital and important amendment 
is offered you are absolutely precluded from discussing it. 

It was not that I desired to occupy time, but that whatever 
amendment may be offered at any time upon this war-profits 
proposition shall have ample discussion before it is passed, and 
under this cloture rule it will be impossible to do it. I want 
an opportunity to intelligently take care of each proposition as 
it is presented. I desire also to have the bill disposed of, but I 
would like to dispese of it after consideration of each proposi- 


tion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Furthermore, Mr. President, there would 
be opportunity for 48 hours of discussion before the rule could 
be invoked and 96 hours after that before a vote was had. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that Senators ought to dls- 
cuss the bill with the idea of reaching the inevitable vote, I 
do not understand this criticism on the part of alleged friends 
of higher war-profit taxes. I could understand it better ff it 
had been made by the enemies of an inerease. I want to vote 
on war profits where my vote might count. I want all Senators 
who have not already discussed this bill to have an opportunity 
to discuss it. The proposed rule would not deny them that 
privilege, but I want to have the question settled sometime, 

We have been here for months and months and months, and 
I am willing to stay even longer, if necessary; but I would like 
to have the Senate proceed to business. 

That is my desire, and while I have always opposed a radical 
cloture rule, still I have felt at times that patience had ceased 
to be a virtue, and this is one of those times, If the disposi- 
tion is as has been intimated to me, that we are to run this 
discussion on:for weeks, then I favor fixing a time for termi- 
nating it, especially when I feel that necessary amendments are 
being imperiled by unwarranted delay. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator what indication there 
has been of any filibuster on this matter? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is not necessarily an open filibuster 
that is indicated, but I have learned of things elsewhere than 
on this floor. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator if he signed this propo- 
sition under the theory that there was going to be a determina- 
tion to kill time? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It was to meet such a probability. I 
signed the petition with the idea that it would be presented 
whenever there was shown clearly to the Senate a disposition 
indefinitely to defer action upon the bill. The raising of rev- 
enue is imperative. All realize that. I shall vote against the 
bill unless it is changed materially, and the bulk of the revenue 
is raised from war profits and incomes, and I believe that there 
is no good reason Why, after six days more of debate, all Sena- 
tors can not be ready to vote. I propose, as far as I am able, 
to give them a chance, : 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we all know who has 
charge of this bill, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sım- 
AON SJ. We have all listened to his efforts this forenoon to 
get an agreement to go outside of the rule that we had already 
adopted to take up the amendments in their order. Those who 
wish to have a hearing immediately upon the question of war 

Profits, and excess profits, and upon income, heard the Senator 
in charge of the bill make an attempt to get an agreement to 
take that up immediately so that we would get at that propo- 
sition first. Failing in that he gave notice that as soon as this 
amendment was disposed of he would ask that we immediately 
proceed to the consideration of the question of raising revenue 
from excess war profits. 

I think the insinuations that are made upon the floor that 
the Senator in charge of the bill purposes to use any unfair 
means are uncalled for. There is not the slightest danger in 
the world but what the question of revenue from excess profits 
or incomes will have all the time that any Senator could rea- 
sonably ask for. 

In the absence of the chairman of the committee I desire to 
say this for him at this time. He has shown no disposition 
to be unfair, and if there has been circulated a petition it is 
to be used only, I understand, in case a filibuster should de- 
velop and when it is developed it is very proper to have the 
club in your hands. i s? 

Mr. President, I have voted against every attempt during 
18 years to get a cloture rule. I voted against this one. I do 
not believe in it as a rule. But if there is any time in which 
debate might justly be shut off it is when the Government is 
in a war. That is the only time when I would ever be in 
favor of applying it, and never in any case of applying it in 
a manner that would be unjust or in a manner that would not 
give a proper hearing upon every point in a bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was going to say to the Sena- 
tor, if this petition has simply been circulated to be kept in its 
proper place until it is demonstrated that there is a determina- 
tion to prevent a vote, that is one thing, and that is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. But it seemed to me a little extraordinary, 
looking back over the experience of 10 years, that there should 
be such activity in circulating a petition at a time when there 
has not been the slightest indication of an effort to kill time. 
There have not been five minutes occupied on this bill which 
have not been occupied legitimately in the discussion of the 
most vital of its features. In view of the fact that there has 
been no indication, and in view of the fact that this cloture 
was being advocated by men who I have seen stand on the floor 
and kill bills by physical endurance, it occurred to mo it was 
time to speak about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will find that no in- 
justice will be done by a cloture rule, and he can rest assured 
that the Senator in charge of the bill will not attempt to take 
any advantage whatever in the discussion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to say to the Senator from Idaho 
that the petition as presented to me had no date in it at all. 
It was a petition that was prepared to be used in case a filli- 
buster developed on this floor and there was a disposition to 
prevent a vote at the proper time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, the object that I had in 
signing the petition and also in assisting in its circulation was 
simply to get a vote within a resonable time, The House of 
Representatives passed the bill three months ago. The discus- 
sion began on this bill in the Senate on the 8th day of August. 

On Saturday we adjourned because nobody desired to speak. 
Are we going to let the time of the Senate be so wasted? My 
object more than any other is to have a vacation so that we can 
attend to needed business at home, instead of waiting here be- 
tween long speeches and roll calls for Senators to come and 
answer to their names and occasionally vote upon propositions. 
I believe that the hour discussion of each Senator as provided 
in the rule or the 15-minute discussion would give more enlight- 
enment on this bill than the various long speeches that have 
been or will be made. Who listens to them? As a matter of 
fact, not more than a very few in this Chamber. On an aver- 
age there are not 10 Senators present during general debate. Is 
that convincing or coming to a determination? Is that enlight- 
ening the Senators who are to vote upon this measure? 

Mr. President, if we want an interesting and effective discus- 
sion we should limit the length of the speeches, though not 
exactly as is done in the House of Represeptatives. I think 
they devoted five or six days to the consideration of this bill. 
However, no one said that he was not getting a fair discussion 
of it in the House. It is true we have a different custom in 
the Senate; but why should Senators attempt to criticize the 
invoking of a rule that has been adopted by the Senate? It is 
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as binding a rule as any that is contained in the standing rules 
of the Senate. How can persons fairly say when a rule is being 
invoked that there is anything that is of sinister motive in 
invoking it? ? 

Here is a provision that is not supposed to be in the hands of 
a few Members. If two-thirds’ of the Senators are not willing 
to close this debate, then it will not be closed. It is not going to 
be closed unless two-thirds believe that it is wise that it should 
pe after one hour has been given to each Senator to discuss the 

Mr. President, it seems to me under these circumstances, in 
view of the fact that we have had nearly three weeks of debate, 
inasmuch as we have not made any headway hardly in the con- 
sideration of the bill, we must enforce the rule to make Sena- 
tors realize that we must get away from here before December 1. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask for a vote 
on the pending question. é 

Mr. STONE. I should like to have the question stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 94, line 7, after he words “ except 
postal cards,” the committee proposes to insert “and private 
mailing or post cards.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, after we have had this enlighten- 
ing debate on the cloture, it seems to me that- we might well 
pause and listen to a few words of wisdom on the question 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have waited long for some one else to discuss 
the question now pending before the Senate. Since no one else 
desires to do so, I desire to say a few words regarding the mat- 
ter. Most of the debate has taken place on another section. The 
section, in substance, provides that there shall be a tax levied 
on letters of the first class. I am not particular, Mr. President, 
whether the Senate committee amendments are agreed to or 
not, and it is not going to be in order to move to strike the 
section out until all of the committee amendments to this sec- 
tion and the remainder of the bill have been disposed of. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think we have an under- 
standing that we are to dispose of that matter now, so that we 
shall not have to go back to it. I do not say there was an 
express contract to that effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad there is such an understanding, 
although that is still another violation of the unanimous-consent 
agreement which was made some time ago, that we were first 
to dispose of the committee amendments. An amendment comes 
up one day and goes down the next, depending on who is in 
the Chair as to whether it is in order or whether it is out of 
order. I shall be glad if there shall be somebody in the Chair 
at that time who will say that that kind of a motion will be in 
order, so that we may dispose of this question while we have it 
before us and immediately after it has been debated. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to levying a tax on letters. I am 
opposed to it for several reasons. I would be opposed to it 
even though we should, in my judgment, get all the revenue that 
the committee expects to get out of that kind of tax. It is an 
unjust tax; it is an unfair tax; it is a harassing tax to business. 
The answer comes that it is only a penny every time you mail 
a letter; but, Mr. President, we have heard it said over and over 
again—and with the sentiment I am in entire accord—that we 
should do nothing to harass business. Then it is said in defense 
of this proposition of levying a tax of 1 cent on each letter that 
it will be paid mostly by business. So those who advocate the 
proposition use the argument in its favor that they condemn in 
regard to the general subject of levying taxes. 

The tax will be largely paid by business men and business 
institutions, and it will harass them; it will interfere with their 
customs and their habits; it will interfere with customs that 
have grown up under the present law. That was one of the argu- 
ments used by the Senator from North Dakota why he did not 
want to increase second-class postage rates now, because under 
the law men have built up immense business concerns that 
would be injured if we changed the law. That will be true to 
a great extent if we adopt the pending provision. I would not 
object to it entirely on that ground, but I think that is worthy of 
consideration. 

It is said that it is only a penny; that the people of the United 
States do not care about and will not think of this small con- 
tribution, as they make it from their savings. If this were the 
only harassing tax in this bill, I would not stop to discuss it 
and I would not so much care about its adoption, but it is not 
the only penny tax in this bill. The people will not only pay a 
tax every time they put a 3-cent postage stamp on a letter, but 
they will pay a tax every time they send a parcel-post package ; 
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they will pay another tax every time they send an express pack- 
age; they will pay another one every time they send a freight 
package; they will pay more taxes every time they, drink a cup 
of coffee or a cup of tea or a cup of cocoa; they will pay a tax 
every time they eat anything which contains sugar—all small, 
all pennies, but in thé aggregate amounting to many million 
dollars. : ö 

You may weigh the people down a little at one time and a 
little more the next time, and still a little more, only a penny 
each time, but in the aggregate you can crush them, 

One Senator said in advocating this kind of amendment 
that he was opposed to taxing too heavily profits and incomes 
because it would make the war unpopular. This is another 
amendment which will make the war unpopular.. All these little 
harassing taxes will do more to make this war unpopular than 
anything else that we can do. It is.not so much the money that 
is contributed in the shape of pennies as it is the theory of the 
contribution, the taxpayers knowing that there are other mil- 
lions which entirely escape. 

The time may come in this war, although I hope not, when we 
ought to levy a tax on letters, In my judgment, it has not yet 
come, The widow who gives up her son under the law of con- 
scription will not be able to send him) a letter, if this proposed 
law is passed without change, unless she pays a tax; she can 
not send him a pound of candy as a Christmas present over 
in France unless she pays a tax for doing it, whether she sends 
it by mail, by parcel post, by express, or by frieght. Talk 
about making this war unpopular, Mr. President, this kind of 
harassing laws will make it unpopular, if anything can do so. 

But, Mr. President, while this tax is small, all these taxes 
put together will mean in many cases the difference between 
starvation and living in comfortable circumstances, With the 
cost of living already mounting sky. high, going so high that men 
who a few years ago could even consider themselves living in 
luxury are now looking the poorhouse in the face, going so high 
that it is bringing suffering to millions of honest toiling families 
all over this country, add a penny here and a penny there and 
another penny, somewhere else to everything that people eat, 
to all. their activities, and you: will crush them down. There 
will be such a feeling against this war, engendered by that kind 
of taxes, if for no other reason, that it will seriously interfere 
with its prosecution. I protest, Mr. President, against the levy- 
ing of this kind of tax. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield:to the Senator. 

Mr; HARDING. I am very much impressed by what the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is saying, and D am not sure that I may 
not have to cliange my attitude toward this bill if the statement 
which the Senator has just made can be well substantiated. 
I am not seeking to cast any reflection: upon the Senator’s argu- 
ment; but I want him to specify and to point out the corrobora- 
tion of the statement just made, to the effect that thousands of 
men in this country, who: were heretofore living comfortably, 
are stared in: the face by the necessity of going to the alms- 
house. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I know dozens of them, and there will 
be many more of them this winter, who heretofore never 
thought of such a thing, who will suffer from hunger and cold: 
unless conditions materially change. I tell you there are 


thousands of families—millions of families, I belieye—in this 


country to-day who will suffer before spring from hunger and 
cold unless relief comes. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator name a specific instance? 

Mr. NORRIS: The Senator desires a specific instance. I do 
not want to refer to things personal, but I know personally a 
good many instances, and I am going to tell the Senator of 
one. ; 

Mrs. Norris a few weeks ago went into one of the stores of 
the Dutch Market Co. in this city to buy some groceries, 
The Senator from Ohio, I presume, knows what the Dutch 
Market: Co, is. It has a chain of stores over the city of Wash- 
ington, where it is believed, by some, at least, that they can 
purchase goods a little bit cheaper because, for one reason, they 
make no deliveries; you have to carry your goods away and 
they save that expense and claim to be able to sell cheaper 
thereby, and I have no doubt they do. So far as I have been 


able to determine, all the stores are very efficiently: managed’ 


and operated by very good business men on good business prin- 
ciples: They trust no one; they sell for cash. Hence they lose 
nothing in that way. There may be other reasons which they 
claim as an advantage for trade with them, but those are a 
few of them. 
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Mrs. Norris was in one of those stores with a basket on her 
arm buying a few groceries. She asked for 10 pounds of sugar 
and bought it. There was standing by her side another 
woman, well dressed, intelligent, nice-looking, who, when she 
saw, her purchase 10 pounds of sugar, exclaimed that she 
wished. she could buy 10 pounds of sugar; She said, “ How can 
you afford, how can you get money enough at one time, to buy. 
10 pounds of sugar and have the cash for it all at once? 
Look ih my basket; there are 2 pounds of sugar—all I can 

uy at a time.“ There were several other small packages of 
ther groceries: which she had purchased. She then said, “ My 
husband gets $1,600 a year; he has had from $1,200 up to that 
for a number of years. We were saving some money, not so 
much as we would have saved if we had known these hard 
times, were coming on; but we have five children, all of them 
small, and we are never able now to buy 10 pounds of sugar 
at once. If my husband were to get sick, if one of our chil 
dren should get sick, I do not know what: we would do.” Their 
ability to live within their means depended upon the entire 
family—husband, wife, and children—maintaining their health. 
She continued. If my husband should lose his position, if some 
of the children should get sick, we would have to have support 
from the public in order to get through this winter. I do not 
know how we are going to buy shoes for all the children; I 
iss not buy 10 pounds of sugar -at once;,2 pounds are my 
mit.” 

Mr. President, that woman is only an illustration of thou- 
sands and millions of others who are a great deal worse off 
than she and her family are. 

I know of another instance of a family living in my vicinity in 
the city of Washington who; I was told not long ago by my 
neighbor, would require help in order to get through the winter, 
although the husband is getting $100 a month. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I will not undertake to ask if the Senator 
inquired. into the economic life of that family, but I want to 
say to him in passing: that if a family which is now earning 
$1,600 a year is threatened: with resort to the poorhouse, then 
there must be in the United States of America no less than: 
5,000,000 families threatened’ in the same way, because it is 
notorious- that until we had the raise in wage incident to the 
activities of war times the average earnings of the workingman 
throughout the United States was less than $600 a year. In 
elaborating on the instance, which is more or less pathetic, I 
grant, the Senator overlooks: the fact: that the visit of death 
in any home dependent upon a bread winner necessarily brings 
distress and anxiety to the family ; it is not peculiar to war. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the visit of death always brings distress; 
but how many men under ordinary circumstances, with a family: 
of five children and a wife, would not be able, so far as finances 
are concerned, to take care of any ordinary case of sickness in 
his family? How many men would there be who when they got 
sick would not have something that they had accumulated in 
the past on which to live? But when a man is using every cent 
that he can earn to support himself and his family I do not 
wonder that the wife is terrified at the thought, when she can 
not buy more than 2 pounds of sugar at once; that sickness may 
come into her home, as it is likely to come anywhere. In the 
case to which I have referred the wife knew that every one 
of those children had to have shoes; she knew that it cost 100 
per cent more to clothe them so that they might go in respect- 
ability to the publie schools and get the education that it is so 
desirable every child should have, and she knew that siekness, 
which, as I have said, is likely to visit any man or any man's 
family, was likely to visit hers; in fact, it would be much out of 
the ordinary run of things. if any one family should entirely 


‘escape it; 


Mr. President, the Senator says that probably IT did not in- 
quire as to the economic mode of life of that family, I confess 
that I did not; I did not need to; the picture to me was too 
plain without any further inquiry. I myself support a family; 
I know something about the cost of living in Washington; and, 
Mr. President; I have wondered how thousands of people live, 
how they can live in this city on the salaries they receive, and 
support families even on an: ordinary scale. I could give a 
number of instances more pointed than the one I have given, if’ 
I. dasired to, I will say to the Senator from Ohio; some that 
have come close to me, but I do not care to disclose them. T 
had supposed that the condition referred to was something of 


which we all had general knowledge. We know that men: of 
‘family with salaries that a few years ago would have been: 


considered luxurious have staring right in their faces: the open 
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door of the poorhouse in case sickness comes into their families 
or crosses their threshold. > 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President. j 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield again to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I think the Senator has overlooked the point 
I was trying to make. I wanted to suggest to him that if the 
pathetic incident which he cites is based on an Income of $1,600 
a year, then this country is menaced with the most horrifying 
condition that any tongue can relate. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, as corroborating what he has said, to the 
report of the committee appointed on April 26 by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and I should like to read 
just a little, if the Senator will permit me, from that report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. The committee says: 

Interesting figures were obtained from the proprietors of some of the 
smaller stores, whose business is with the poorer people. They show 
clearly that the poor have been compelled te resort to the strictest 
economy in order to provide food on account ef high prices. Their — 
chases are of the cheapest possible articles and smaller ties 
than heretofore. The sale of ordinary cuts of meat in this class of 
stores seems to have been discontinued, and the meat now purchased 
consists of hog livers, hog kidneys, neck bones, hog faces— 

And so forth. 

That is one of the methods to which the poor have been com- 
pelled to resort to get along in this city. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. Since the Senator from Iowa has been good 
enough to bring that into the discussion, I want to ask him if 
he thinks that is a new situation in the world? 

Mr. KENYON. It is not a new situation, unfortunately. I 
am afraid it is a situation that is growing more serious in this 
country. 

Mr. HARDING. If I may trespass further on the time of the 
Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. HARDING, I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
how he would expect to relieve that situation with a minimum 
price on wheat of $2 a bushel? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know that that would relieve the 
situation. I do not think it will relieve the situation to impose 
any further taxes on these people, either. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I submit that the question the 
Senator from Ohio has asked the Senator from Iowa has not 
any bearing upon this question of levying a tax of 1 cent on 
letters; but what the Senator from Iowa read from the 
an official document, is, it seems to me, a demonstration of what 
I have been contending for. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield. I want first 
to answer a little further a suggestion made by my friend from 
Ohio. 

The Senator from Ohio says that if the incident I have given 
is true—and I only gave it after the question had been asked 
me whether I would not give something specific to corroborate 
what I have said; I would not have given it oth en 
we are presented in this country with a horrible situation. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. In-just a moment. Wait until I get through 
answering this argument, and then I will yield to everybody. 
But what the Senator from Iowa has read is a corroboration 
not only of what I have said but a corroboration of what the 
Senator from Ohio intimated was true, that if this incident 
had any value we are confronted with a horrible situation. I 
believe, Mr. President, that the entire country in this high-cost- 
of-living proposition is confronted with one of the most difficult 
situations that was ever presented to our people or any other 
people. It is a difficult situation and one that is hard to solve. 
We must meet it. We only make it worse when we add pennies 
that we require that the poor, already overburdened, shall pay 
to support the Government of the United States. 

Now I yield. I think first I ought to yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico, who rose first. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just wanted to say to the 
Senator that it is very much desired that we have a short execu- 
tive session this evening before the Senate adjourns, and I 
wish to ask the Senator if he will yield for a motion to go into 
executive session? 


Mr. NORRIS. I will do that as soon as I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, who desired to interrupt me. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this seems to be a sort of dis- 
cussion analogous to what they call a free-conference prayer 
meeting in the Methodist Church. I want to give the Senator 
from Nebraska a little of my experience. I am so old that I 
can remember when we had to pay 5 cents postage on a letter, 
and in those days I was glad to get work at 25 cents a day. I 
have survived that postage and survived those wages. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President; the Senator from Minne- 
sota has survived a good many things that the people of the 
present day, perhaps, will not be able to survive. I presume 
most of us who are as old as the Senator from Minnesota have 
had similar experiences; and as one of the Senators who is prob- 
ably older than the Senator from Minnesota I can say, if it is a 
class meeting, as the Senator suggests, that I have worked for 
ts a day and 50 cents a day, and I thought I had a good 
than I am having now in the Senate. Probably 
ought to have kept at it, and probably I made a 

quit. But, Mr. President, that is not any reason 
should say to the poor people of this country, “ We tax 
you 1 cent every time you send-a letter. We tax you another 
time you take a teaspoonful of sugar, every time 


are levying taxes in pennies upon the countless poor of the 
already overburdened. 
It is useless to discuss the cause of it. We all know that that 
are overburdened. No man can successfully 
deny it. The cost of living when the Senator fram Minnesota 
was young, and away back further yet when I was young, was 
nothing like it is now. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call his attention to the excessive 
taxes put on tobacco. To the common laboring man and to the 
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the Senator to say on that subject? Nine-tenths of our hard- 
working laboring men use tobacco, and yet this bill imposes an 
awful tax upon tobacco. The postal tax is a mere bagatelle in 
comparison with it. I hope he will make some argument in 
favor of the tobacco chewers and the tobacco smokers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when we get to the tobacco 
smokers and the tobacco chewers I will discuss that subject. 
We are talking now about a tax on first-class mail matter. The 
poor widow can not send a package of tobacco to her son who has 
been drafted and taken from her support over into the trenches 

this bill goes through, without paying a tax on that 
tobacco; and she can not escape the tax by sending it by freight, 
will the tax just the same by express or by 
other way. 
Mr. President 
pore. Does the Senutor from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator if he wants to make a 
motion to go into executive session. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, I wish to offer an amendment to the pending bill 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to 
withhold his motion long enough to enable me to offer an amend- 
ment, in order that it may be printed, with accompanying tables 
explanatory of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I withhold the motion for that 
purpose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the amendment and the 
tables be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator have the 
tables printed in bill form also, along with the amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should be glad to have that done, but 
I have found objection to that request under the rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin will be complied with. 

The amendment and accompanying tables are as follows: 


Strike out section 2-of the bill and insert: 

Sec. 2. That in addition to the additional tax ag oe by subdivision 
(b) of section 1 of such act of September 8, 1916, there shall be lev 
assessed, collected, and*paid a like additional tax upon the income o 
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every individual received in the calendar year 1917 and every calendar 
year thereafter, as follows: 
One-half of 1 per cent 2% annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income Eea Kesse $5,000 and does not exceed 
One per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come A goth m $6,000 and does not exceed $7,000. 
One and one-half per cent robo. annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $ exceed 
Two per cent per * upon the amount b; which the total net 
income nai $8,000 and does not exceed $9, 
Two and one-half —.— cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $9, and does not es 5 
Three per cent Bos annum upon the — 2 wW nien the total net 
income exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed 15800. 
Three and one-half per cent 12800 annum Kaa the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $11,000 and does 1 exceed $12, 
Four per cent per annum upon the Amons D which the total net 
income exceeds $12,000 and coes not exceed $ 
Four and one- per cent pr annum upon * — amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $13, and does not exceed $14, 
Five per cent 120 annum upon the snout A by which the total net 
000 and does not exceed $ 
Five and one- per cent Ber annum upon 1 — amount by which the 
total net incom exceeds $15, and does not exceed $16, 
Six per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income — — 4.000 and does not exceed 81 
Six and one-half per cent rer sana upon the amount . Pe the 
total net Banyo! exceeds $17, and does not exceed $18, 
Seven 1100 annum upon the N 5 the total net 
income Senda is $18.00 000 and does niga eroen S 
Seven and one-half per cent Fa ees on the amount by which 
the total net income EAIN $19, 000 and d does not exceed $20, 
ht and one-quarter per cent annum upon the amount b “which 
the total net income exceeds $20, and does not exceed $21, 
ine per cent pera annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income ae <$ $21, oe ene does —. exceed $22,000. a 5 
e an ree-quarters per cent per annum upon the amoun 
which the total net income 3 $22,000 and does not ex 


2 
$ #000 and one-half per cent per 3 upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $23,000 and does not exceed $24, 

Eleven and one-quarter per cont pe annum upon the amount b 
28 050 the total net — 4 ex $24,000 and does not ex 

Twelve per cent 25 800 annam upon the * AP Sala al the total net 
income exceeds and does not exceed $: 

Twelve and three-quarters per cent pen Bi upon the amount b; 
which the total’ net et income exceeds $26, and does not exceed $27, 

Thirteen and one-half per cent Bio ‘and does upon the amount b which 
the total net income exceeds $27, and ss 485 exceed 828, 

Fourteen and one-quarter per cent pon the amount b 


Fifteen per cent pet annum upon the amount by which the total net 


$ 
ixteen per cent ids annum upon the amount by which the total 
Sevent per ann SS nasa oben T 
nteen per cent m the amoun Ww e to 
net income exceeds $31,000 and docs | not exceed $3: 
per cent 2 annum upon the amount by which the total 
net —.— exceeds 4 — 000 and does not exceed 833, 
Nine Set annum upon the amount by which the total 
net t Income — 5 $33,000 and does not exceed $34, 
enty per cent 0 f 0 po upon the amount by which the total net 
feiss exceeds $ and does not exceed $35, 
Twenty-one A. “geet per annum upon the amount ‘by which the total 
net income exceeds $35,000 and does not exceed $36, 
enty-two per cent per annum upon the amount b which the total 


Twen 
net income exceeds $36,000 and does not exceed $37, 


enty-three per cent per annum upon the amount “by which the 


Twenty-four per cent Re annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $38, $39, 

Twenty-five per cent 39,000 and um upon the amount BA which the total 
net income exceeds $ a does not exceed $40, 

Twenty-six per 3 um upon the Sai’ which the total 
net income exceeds $40, 500 and — not exceed $41, 

Twenty-seven per Fees per annum upon the yore which the total 
net income exceeds $41, and does not exceed $ 

Twenty-eight per cent 280 annum upon the f by which the 
total net income agen! $42,000 and does not exceed $43,000. 

Twenty-nine per cent annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds 843,000 and does not exceed 844, 

Thirty per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $44,000 and does not exceed $45, 

Thirty-one per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $45,000 and doce n not exceed 

Thrity-two per cent per annum upon the amount by “which the total 
net income exceeds $46,000 and does not exceed $47,000. 

Thirty-three per cent per annum upon the — ci by which the total 
net income exceeds $47, and does not exceed $50,000. 

Thirty-four per cent pee apom upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $50, and does not ex 

Thirty-five per cent per annum upon the amount "by which the total 
net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed $80, 

Thirty-six per cent 550 annum upon the amount b which the total 
net Income exceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $100, 

Thirty-seven per ct 1 — upon the suorit è which the total 
net income exceeds $100, and does not exceed $15 

Thirty-eight per mo 5 — annum upon the amount 15 which the total 
net income exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $ 

Thirty-nine per AA ne per a annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $ 000 and does not exceed 8 

Forty per cent per annum upon the amount b which the total net 
income exceeds E200, 000 and 4052 not exceed 8 000. 

Forty-one per cent 005 annum upon the ot by which the total 
net income 5 ae 000 and does not exceed $5 

Forty-two per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds. 35 „000 and does not exceed 870,000. 

Forty-five per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $750,000 and does not exceed $1, 

Fifty per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $1,000,000, 


The amount of tar a married person would pay under the proposed 
5 A poria the per cent of the tat upon incomes and tha 


z 0.65 
00 1.60 
.00 2.08 
00 2.50 
. 00 287 
00 3.22 
00 3.55 
00 3. 86 
00 4.16 
00 4.46 
00 4.75 
00 5.08 
00 5.31 
212.0 1,085.00 | B88 
U 
$19,000 1,165. 00 6.13 
$20,000 1, 290. 00 6.45 
$21,000... 1,422. 50 6.77 
$22,000. 1, 532. 50 6.97 
$23,000. 1,710.00 7.43 
$24,000 1, 00 7.77 
$25,000. 2,027. 50 8.11 
$26,000. 2,177.50 8.45 
$27,000. . 2,337. 00 8.79 
$28,000. 2, 557. 50 9.13 
$29,000. 2, 747.50 9.47 
$30,000. 2,947. 50 9.83 
$31,000 3, 157. 50 10.18 
$32,000. 3,377. 50 10. 55 
$33,000. 3, 607. 50 10.93 ` 
$34,000. 3, 847. 50 11.32 
4, 097. 50 11.71 37 
$36,000... 4,357.50 12.10 37) 
$37,000. 4,627.50 12.51 
$38,000. 4,907. 50 12.91 
$39,000... 5,197. 50 13.33 
740,000. 5,497.50 13.74 
841,000 5, 817. 50 14. 19 A 
$42,000...... 6, 147. 50 14. 64 
$43,000.. 6, 487. 50 15.09 
$44,000. 6, 837.50 15. 54 
$45,000. 7,197. 50 15.99 
$46. 7, 557. 50 16.45 
$47, 7, 947. 50 16, 91 
$50,000. . 9, 117. 50 18.24 
$60,000. . 13, 217. 50 22. 03 
$80,000... . 21, 817. 50 27.27 4 
$100,000... 30, 617. 50 30. 62 
$150,000. . 54, 117. 50 36. 08 
$200,000... 78, 617. 50 39. 31 
000 104, 117. 50 41. 55 
$300,000... 130, 617. 50 43. 54 
$500,000. -| 240, 617. 50 48 12 
$750,000. 380, 617. 50 50. 75 
$1,000, 530, 617. 50 53. 08 
$1,500, 860, 617. 50 57. 37 
$2,000,000. 1,195,617.50 59. 78 
Estimated revenue under proposed amendment. 
: Rates of 
po 
zM ment, W. 
Income in excess of— — e F A AAi 8 
normal. surtax. 
Se cre eae Smee nak AN A 6,000,000 | $16, 000, 000 
$3,000 and not in excess of $5,000.. $ -| 16,102,700 | 16,102,700 
$5,000 and not in excess of $6,000. . $ | 5,000,000 9,000, 000 
F 1 4,824,000 | 8, 040, 000 
$7,000 and not in excess of 11 4,903,500 7, 705, 500 
and not in excess of $9,000 2 | 4,824,000] 7,236,000 
Se 24 | 4,459,005] 6, 440,915 
3 | 4,236,350] 5, 930, 890 
34 | 4,180,000} 5,700,000 
4 4,270,920 5, 694, 560 
44} 4,290,000] 5,610,000 
5 4, 060, 000 5, 220, 000 
3 53 4,050,000 5, 130, 000 
$16 6 4,096, 000 5, 120, 000 
$17,000 6} | 3,950,991 | 4, 880, 636 
$18,000 and not in excess of $19,000 7 | 3,853,800] 4,710,200 
$19,000 and not in excess of $20,000 4 3,629,000 | 4,393,000 
$20,000 and not in excess of $21. 3,485,000 4,505. 000 
$21,000 and not in excess of $22,000 9 | -3,520,000 | 4,480,000 
$22,000 and not in excess of $23,000 3, 508, 550 4,404,350 
$23,000 and not in excess of $24 1 3,441,125 | 4,286,905 
$24,000 and not in 11} | 3,431,750 | 4, 208, 750 
$25,000 and not in 12 | 3,514,000 | 4,267,000 
$26,000 and not in 1 3,613,750 4,348,750 
$27,000 and not in 3, 663,193 4,372, 198 
$28,000 and not in 1 3,770,000 | 4, 466, 000 
$29,000 and not in 15 3,825,000 4,500, 000 
$30,000 and not in 16 | 3,898,800} 4,548,600 
$31.000 and not in excess of $32, 17 | 3,876,000] 4,488,000 
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Estimated revenue under proposed amendment.—Continued. 


Income in excess o. 


3, 480, 000 

3, 429, 300 

3, 616, 000 

3, 3,712, 500 

3, 3, 803, 000 

„ 3,885,000 

3, 3,925, 800 

3, 4,033, 000 

3, 4,047, 000 

10, 12,027,611 

34, 33, 094, 000 

46, 53, 219, 880 

33, 38, 214, 880 

56, 66, 369, 030 

32, 38, 400, 840 

22, 27, 216,000 

17, 21, 605, 

39, 50, 100, 120 

27, 34, 958, 000 

$1 23, 29, 795, 000 

$1,000,000 and not in excess of $1 . 30, N, 752, 000 
,500,000 and not in excess of $2,000,000... 2, 29, 815, 500 
Over 2,000, 0 r [Öwmnn:i: ees sceccceseeee 55, 71,141, 940 
YC AA Kb 781, 357, 630 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present a petition signed by a large 
number of citizens of Tampa, Fla., which I ask to have printed 
in the Record without the signatures. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: f z 


TAMPA, FLA., August II, 1917. 
To our honorable representatives at Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: Whereas, upon investigation, we find that there are 
1,300,000 aliens in our country who are subjects of belligerent nations 
now at war with the central powers; 

And whereas the administrators of our country have seen fit to de- 
clare war a ge the same said powers and have just passed a bill in 
Congress calling to arms men in this United States of America between 
the ages of 18 and 45, either as volunteers or by the selective-draft 


plan; 

And whereas we find that these aliens, who are enjoying all the privi- 
leges and hospitalities of this our native coun for whose principles 
we are sending our sons to a 8 land to fi t; 

And whereas the United States vernment — opened the doors of 
enlistment to these aliens and they have not responded, but in some 
instances declared themselves not willing to fight with our armies and 
done all in their power to dodge the law compelling them to register 
for examination ; 

And whereas the same foreign lands that we are willing to fight for 
is the native home and country of these 1,300,000 subjects; 

Congress that 


And whereas we find that there is a bill pending in 
would cover this ground: 

Therefore we, as the parents and friends and loved ones to be left 
behind at home, do humbly beseech, beg, and pray that you, as our 
representatives at Washington, would use all of your influence and 
power in the House, the Senate, and with our honorable President to 
see that such a bill shall pass, or some action be taken that will 
compel these aliens to either take up arms and to the front shoul- 


der to shoulder with us or return to their native country and serve 
under the flag whose protection they claim. . 


J. F. SHEROUSR : 

(And 2,759 others). 
Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of Los Angeles, Cal., praying that less publicity be given 


to the activities of the I. W. W., ete., which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 

RECESS, 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess un 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. ME 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 


P. m., Monday, August 27, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, August 28, 1917, at 11 o’clock-a. m. 


. CONFIRMATIONS, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 27 
(legislative day of August 15), 1917. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
William L. Frierson to be Assistant Attorney General. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


James T. Newton to be Commissioner of Patents. 
EXAMINER IN CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Aare E. Marine to be an examiner in chief in the Patent 
ce. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, 


The following-named officers of the National Naval Volunteers 
and Naval Militia (Marine Corps Branch) to be second lieu- 
tenants in the Marine Corps for temporary service: 
Capt. Percy D. Cornell. 

Capt. Newton Best. 

Capt. Angus A. Acree, 

First Lieut. William A. Worton. 

First Lieut. Jonas H. Platt. 

First Lieut. James F. Rorke. 

First Lieut. Charles McK. Krausse. r; 

First Lieut. Alan V. Parker, 

First Lieut. John F. Horn. 

First Lieut: Ross W. Davidson. 

First Lieut. Glenn E. Hayes. 

First Lieut. Edmund L. Riesner, 

Second Lieut. Lynn B. Coovert. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Kennedy, 

Second Lieut. John F. Talbot. 

Second Lieut, Stanley A. Beard. 

Second Lieut. John L. Garner, jr. 

Second Lieut. John W. Thomason, jr. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Ball. 

First Sergt. John A. McDonald, Marine Corps, to be a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps for temporary service. 

The following-named citizens to be second Heutenants in the 
Marine Corps for 2 probationary period of two years: 

Charles T. Brooks. 

James L. Denham. 

Herbert Hardy. 

Walter T. H. Galliford. 

Richard B. Buchanan. 

Benjamin R. Avent. 

William H. McCormick, 

David R. Kilduff. 

James A. Connor. 

Einar W. Jacobsen. - 

Charles N. Muldrow. 

Hugh McFarland. 

Walter D. Shelly. 

John T. Walker. 

Bert A. Bone. 

Frank W. Wilson. 

Charles B. Maynard. 

Carl F. Dietz. 

Oliver P. Smith. 

Hugh Shippey. 

Joseph G. Ward. 

Robert C. Anthony. 

Baptiste Barthe. 

Sidney R. Vandenberg. 

Robert C. Thaxton. 

James D. McLean. 

Thomas S. Whiting. s 

Robert Blake. 

Henry D. Linscott. 

John G. E. Kipp. 

William T. Clement. 

Ralph L. Schiesswohl. 

Ralph E. West. 

Euvelle D. Howard, 

Alfred H. Noble. 

Keith E. Kinyon. 

William A. Duckham, 


Donald Kenyon. 
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James A. Nelms. 

Clifford O. Henry. 

John Sellon. 

Joseph T. Smith. 

Raymond E. Knapp. 

Hiram R. Mason. 

Horatio P. Mason. 

Carleton S. Waliace. 

Samuel C. Cumming. 

George H. Yarborough, jr. 

George B. Lockhart. 

John D. Macklin, 

Edward L. Burwell, jr. 

Jack S. Hart. £ 

Omar T. Pfeiffer. 

Robert S. Pendleton. 

Lemuel C. Shepherd, jr. 

John F. Blanton. 

Drinkard B. Milner. 

Roscoe A. Parcel. 

James F. Moriarty. 

Davis A. Holladay. 

Frank P. Snow. 

Samuel W. Freeny. _ 

Julius C. Cogswell. 

William H. Harrison. 

Arthur T. Elmore. 

Campbell II. Brown. 

Edward B. Hope. 

Fred W. Clarke, jr. 

Edmund P. Norwood. 

Edwin R. Brecher, a 

Charles P. Nash. y 

Durant S. Buchanan. j 

Fielding S. Robinson. 

Thomas T. McEvoy. 

William H. Price. 

Lewie G. Merritt. 

Harry C. Savage, jr. : 

The following-named noncommissioned officers to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps for a probationary period of 
two years: 

John Frost, 

George F. Smithson, 

John P. Adams, 

Henry E. Chandler, 

Otto E. Bartoe, 

Ernest E. Eiler. 

Harold D. Shannon, 

Robert M. Johnson, 

Louis R. Jones, 

Ramond J. Bartholomew, 

Bruce B. MacArthur, 

Claude A. Larkin, / 

Erwin Mehlinger, 

William B. Croka, 

Lothar R. Long. 

Gilbert D. Hatfield, 

Amos E. Shinkle, 

Bruce Gootee, jr., 

Georze H. Morse, jr., 

Mare M. Ducote, 

Wesley W. Walker, and 

Lewis B. Freeman. 


The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants |. 


in the Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

Philip T. Case, „ 

Edward G. Hagen, 

Thomas B. Gale, 

Lewis L. Gover, 

Thomas F. Harris, 

Charles M. Jones, and 

Willett Elmore. 

The following-named probationary second lieutenants to be 
probationary first lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for tem- 
porary service: . 

Thad T. Taylor, and 

Arthur B. Jacques. ° 

Second Lieut. Arthur H. Turner to be a first lieutanant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named probationary second lieutenant to be a 
probationary first lieutenant in the Marine, Corps, for temporary 
service: 

Roy C. Swink. 


The following named noncommissioned officers to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps for temporary service: 

Frederick W. Karstaedt, 

Ery M. Spencer, 

Gaines Moseley, 

John H. Fay, 

Thomas B. Wood. 

Orlando C. Crowther, 

David T. Jackson, and 

John H. Nichols. 

Roswell Winans to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps for temporary service. ; y 

Daniel J. Readey to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps for temporary service. 

First Lieut. Stanford W. Hoffman, National Naval Volunteers 
(Marine Corps Branch), to be a second licutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary service. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps for a probationary period of two years: 

William K. Snyder. 

Shaler Ladd. 

Robert M. Montague. 

Alfred C. Cramp. 

James T. Yarborough. 

John A. Willis, jr. 

Charles Z. Lesher. 

John C. Wood. 

Thomas R. Jewett. 

James R. Henderson. 

William T. Evans. 

George D. Hamilton, 

Benjamin W. Gally. 

Lloyd B. Dysart. 

Joseph F. Gargan. 

Charles I. Emery. * 

Clyde P. Matteson. 

Rolla R. Hinkle. 

William R. Mathews. 

Charles T. Lawson. 

David I. Garrett. 

Nathaniel H. Massie. 

Richard H. Jeschke. 

Sidney W. Wentworth. 

Frank L. Shannon. 

Samuel M. Noblitt. 

Fraucis P. Mulcahy. 

Frederic C. Wheeler. 

Benjamin H. Brown. £ 

Thomas E. Kendrick. 

Benjamin L. Harper. z 

Albert A. Le Boeuf. 

will H. Walter. 

Alfred W. Ogle. 

William van D. Jewett. 

Robert S. Lytle. 

Paul E. McDermott. 

Albert P. Baston. 

Donald J. Kendall. 

Harold St. C. Wright. 

Horace B. Derrick. 

Leonard Stone. 

Lewis B. Reagan. 

Dudley S. Brown. 

Robert H. Pepper. 

Robert L. Nelson. 

John B. Wilson. 

James McB. Sellers. 

James D. Colomy. 

Lathrop B. Flintom. 

Clive E. Murray. 

Joseph A. Hagan. 

Ivan Langford. 

Galen M. Sturgis. 

Mordecai C. Chambers. 

Carl W. Meigs. 

Joseph W. Knighton. 

Charles I. Murray. 

James A. Poulter. 

Karl S. Day. 

George L. Maxwell, jr. 

Joseph C. Bennet. 

Clarence W. Smith. 

James A, Mixson. 

Cecil B.-Raleigh. 


George L. Maynard, jr. 
William H. Hollingsworth. 
Lades R. Warriner. 

John O. Hyatt. 

Oakley K. Brown. 
Charles D. Roberts. 

Gus L. Gloeckner. 

Graves B. Erskine. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, August 28, 1917. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on- the expira- 
tion of the recess, 
THE I. W. W. MENACE. 


Mr. ASHURST. I have received telegrams in relation to the 
I. W. Ws, and I ask unanimous consent that they may be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read them. . 
The Secretary read the telegrams, as follows: 
GLOBE, ARIZ., August 27, 1917. 
Ion. H. F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We indorse resolution adopted by Industrial Peace League, of Jerome, 
Ariz., viz, that the Government intern all 1. W. W. and other anti- 
Government propagandists and org them on construction work during 
the war. A large body in this district meet daily and prevent men from 
working; are a danger and a menace to the State. 
` J. WARREN YOUNG 
Chairman- Democratic Centres 8 Globe. 


ARCLAY, 
Mayor City of Globe. 
Gro. R. HILL, 
Chairman its League of America. 
F. F. iMag 
President Globe Chamber of Commerce. 


~~ prescorr, ARIZ., August 27, 1917. 
United States Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Yavapai County Chamber of Commerce and city of Prescott indorse 
resolution adopted by Industrial Peace League, of Jerome, asking Gov- 
ernment to detain all Wobblies“ and other radical anti-Government 
propagandists during war on Army and other construction work, 

; Yavapar COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
F. L..HAworta, 
President, City of Prescott. 
W. II. Timoruorr, 
Mayor. 


WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the 
Record a signed editorial and a report of a speech by Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. The sentiment expressed is so genuinely patri- 
otie, so thoroughly American, and breathes in such a splendid 
way the real spirit of devotion to our country it should be given 
as wide publicity as possible. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ABUSING Free SPEECH. 

Before our Nation enters a war it is perfectly proper to dis- 
cuss the wisdom of going to war, but the discussion is closed 
when Congress acts. After that no one should be permitted to 
cloak attacks upon his Government or aid to the enemy under 
the claim that he is exercising freedom of speech. No sympathy, 
therefore, will be wasted upon those who have been arrested 
for unpatriotic utterances. They abuse free speech. And this 
applies to attacks on the allies as well as to attacks upon the 
United States. We can no more allow our allies to be crushed 
than we can afford to be crushed ourselves. The defeat of 
our allies would throw the whole burden of the war upon us. 
We must stand together nnd fight it through, There are only 
two sides to a war—every American must be on the side of the 
United States. 

W. J. Bryan. 


FIGHT Kaiser Harp, MR. BRYAN UrnGES—GERMANY’s OVERTHROW ONLY 
Way ro Exp War, HE Says. 


3 Curcaco, August 27. 
William Jennings Bryan, in Chicago for a chautauqua ad- 
dress, declared to-day that peace can come only through the 
overthrow of Germany. 
* My idea is that any dissension among us as to the prosecu- 
tion of the war,” said Bryan, will have a tendency to prolong 


it and make it more costly in money and men. The more any- 
one favors peace, the more loyally he should support the Gov- 


ernment as the only means of hastening peace, 
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There can be but one end to the war—that is the overthrow 


of Germany. I find the desire to support the Government prac- 
tically universal. 

“We shall, of course, win the war whether Russia is able to 
hold her position or not. Any end except in our favor is incon- 
ceivable. If Russia is overwhelmed, we shall merely have a 
new situation to cope with. But I have great faith in the 
ability of Kerensky. 

“Tam very glad Congress conferred on the President as broad 
powers as it did. There is no fear of their being abused. I 
would even have had the law go further and empower the Presi- 
dent to protect the people from the greed of any group that 
tried to take advantage of them along any line. 

There is more danger that taxes on war profits of big busi- 
ness will be too low than that they will be too high.” 


THE DRAFT LAW. 


Mr. VARDAMAN presented a petition signed by over 900 citi- 
zens of Webster and adjoining counties in the State of Missis- 
sippi, praying for the repeal of the conscription law and asking 
that the question of draft and conscription be submitted to the 
qualified electors of the seyeral States, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILIS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADY: 4 

A bill (S. 2821) making an appropriation for the purchase, 
training, and maintenance of dogs for military purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 3 

A bill (S. 2822) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Harvey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 2823) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Elgin, III., to construct, maintain, and rate a bridge across 
the Fox River at Elgin; to the Committee on Commerce. 


WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
the amendment of the committee on page 94, line 7. 

Mr. BRADY. I present an amendment to the pending bill 
which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary Called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
sweréd to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick McNary Simmons 
Brady James Martin Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal Myers Smoot 

‘olt ohnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Sterling 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex New Swanson 

s Jones, Wash Page Vardaman 

Dillingham Kellogg Penrose Watson 
Fernald Kenyon Ransdell Weeks 
Gerry La Follette Robinson Williams 
Gronna Lodge Saulsbur: 
Hale McCumber Sheppard. 


Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Wats] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FretrncHuysen]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. j 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Suarroru, Mr. Smiru of Georgia, Mr. SMITH of 
South Carolina, and Mr. WapsworTtH answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. SHAF ROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr, THouAs] on account of illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr, Hrrencock, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. Hustrnc, Mr. KENDRICK, and Mr. Kimsy entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. Towxszxo] has 
been delayed on account of official business. 

Mr. McKetrar, Mr. Overman, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
Sutetps, Mr. Worcorr, Mr. KING. Mr. HARDING, and Mr, BANK- 


HEAD entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 
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Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Sarra] and the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that the pending amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. On page 94, line 7, after the words postal 
cards,” insert “and private mailing or post cards.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 8, to strike out 
the words “ ten days after the passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, to strike out lines 12, 
18, 14, and 15 and insert “the same as under existing law: 
And provided further, That letters written and mailed by sol- 
diers and sailors assigned to duty in a foreign country engaged 
in the present war may be mailed free of postage, subject to 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Post- 
master General,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the rate ot postage on drop letters of the first class 
shall be the same as under existing law: And provided further, That 
letters written and mailed by soldiers and sailors assigned to duty in 
a foreign country engaged In the present war may be mailed free of 
postage, subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Postmaster General. D 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. After action upon the section by the Senate 
by the adoption or rejection of the committee amendments will it 
be in order to submit a substitute for the whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair would think that 
under the agreement to take up committee amendments amend- 
ments by individual ators of that character would under 
Rule XVIII, I think it i$, come up as regular amendments later. 
That is the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I mean immediately after the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
that was done the other day. The Chair would like to have the 
Senate agree as to what course it will pursue, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me submit the question, if the Chair 
please. I think it is eminently proper that it shall be done, 
because it was not the spirit of our agreement that we should 
merely adopt the committee amendments as they are presented 
and have no right to substitute another proposal on the same 
subject matter for the committee proposal at that time. I think 
that was the spirit of the agreement, and that is the usual prac- 
tice, I ask that it be followed, unless the Senator in charge 

of the bill takes the opposite view. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I concur in the 
view of the Senator from Georgia. It seems to me that while 
we have this matter up we might just as well dispose of it now 
as later. I shall therefore interpose no objection to the Senator 
from Georgia offering a substitute to strike out, and he may 
take any such course as he may choose regarding the section 

after the committee amendments have been acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it might 
be well to state that with the understanding that that is the 
‘unanimous-consent agreement of the Senate as to the procedure. 
He will entertain a motion of this character, although the Chair 
is not sure that it is in order under the previous agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senate would give unani- 
mous consent to dispose of the subject at this time and that 
would relieve us from any possible embarrassment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that unanimous consent be given 
to my colleague to offer his substitute to strike out, so that we 
can now dispose of the question finally. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think I shall have any 
objection to that request, but I wish to understand the matter, 
I understand the Senator from Georgia desires to offer a sub- 
stitute. I wish the Senator would couple with his amendment 
I do not know what the Senator's substitute is—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, so that 
the Senate may understand it s 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to add a request that the unanimous- 
consent request include the offering of a motion to strike out 
the section. e 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly the substitute I offer, ex- 
cept I want to leave in the provision about the mail of soldiers 
and sailors in foreign countries. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was my request for unanimous 
consent—that the motion to strike out may be made now and that 
we may get rid of the whole subject while it is fresh in our minds. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be entirely satisfactory to me, 
provided a motion to strike out and substitute the zone system 
may be made, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are not on that paragraph now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought that the agreement applied to 
the whole matter. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; just to this section. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suggest that there be read what the Senator 
from Georgia has proposed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us agree as to the last committee 
amendment. I made my inquiry before we had agreed to the 
last amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no gbjection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tentpore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I offer the following amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary. Substitute for the amendment proposed by 
the committee section 1200 of the House bill. Strike out all 
after the text of the House bill and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 
cinco a ete all 1 5 jee ores and aun N b; Kapsi sailors 

d. D rese r 
be saa ted e eade pagna re to ouch rales and cee A lei 
be prescribed by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, debate on this question, I 
take it, is practically exhausted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator a question. As the 
amendment was read, I understood it to strike out all after the 
House text. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The House text includes the 3-cent postage- 
stamp tax. Therefore we must strike out 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me explain it to the Senator. The 
House text proposes to increase postage on first-class mail mat- 
ter to 3 cents and the Senate committee amendment proposes to 
do the same thing with minor modifications, the modification 
being that the Senate committee proposes 1-cent postal cards 
instead of a 2-cent postal card, as suggested by the House of 
Representatives. Now, obviously the only motion that will 
bring this question to a direct test and issue in the Senate is a 
motion to strike out this provision from the bill, and in order 
to do that it is necessary not only to offer a substitute for the 
amendment proposed by the Senate committee, because even if 
that were done the House text would be left; but I ask to sub- 
stitute for the text of the House bill my amendment, which 
proposes to strike out the text of the House bill as modified by 
the amendment proposed by the Senate committee and in lieu 
thereof to insert the substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I understand that, and I want to call 
the Senator's attention 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not yield to the Senator just now. 
Let me finish the sentence without interruption, and then I will 
yield to the Senator as often and as long as he pleases. 

The proposal I have submitted is to strike out the House text 
as amended by the Senate with the exception of the provision 
contained in the last proviso relating to mail of soldiers and 
sailors of the United States while in foreign service. So if my 
amendment should be voted up by the Senate then the Senate 
will have determined that it will not increase the postal rates 
on first-class mail matter from which we are already receiving 
from sixty to eighty million dollars a year. That is the sole 
issue. If the Senate wants to impose a tax and increase the bur- 
den on this class of mail matter, then if it yotes down the sub- 
stute I have offered that will be the effect of it. 

I accept one modification which has been suggested to me, to 
strike out all of the text of section 1200 of the House bill as 
amended and in lieu thereof insert—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me suggest to the Senator that 
he add the word“ marine“ after sailors. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les; I think that is a good suggestion. I 
ask that that modification be made. 

Mr. LODGE. That ought to be in. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is just as well to fix it right by saying 
“ soldiers, sailors, and marines.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as a member of the 
committee, I think I would agree with the Senator from Georgia 
as to what his proposed substitute does. Those who are op- 


‘posed to raising $50,000,000 more by an increase of 1 cent on 
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first-class postage will vote for it. Those who are ready to raise 
that additional sum will vote against it. If it is voted down, 
then we will adopt the committee substitute, no doubt, without 
further debate, and on that then we could vote without the yeas 
and nays. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the explanation made by the 
Senator from Georgia of what his proposed amendment will do 
is perfectly satisfactory proyided the amendment will do that. 
I was trying to interrupt him to say to him that, as I understood 
the reading by the Secretary, it would not do anything of that 
kind. I now ask for the reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in full. . f 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out all of the text of 
section 1200 of the House bill as amended—— 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is all right, Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE and others. Question! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have 
been called for. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] strike out the final proviso 
of the section? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; it does not. I except that. 

Mr, NELSON. The motion of the Senator from Georgia 
should be to strike out all of the section except the final proviso. 
The Senator ought to put it in that form and then we would all 
understand it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand it, and the Senate does. It 
is in the exact form in which I desire it. It leaves the language 
of the proviso in the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator's motion should be to strike out 
all down to and including the word “further,” in line 16, and 
the remainder of the section should remain. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The amendment as framed and proposed 
by the Senator from Georgia covers the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. J 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are called 
for. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that it may be advisable to have a division of this question as 
to whether we—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The Senator will suspend a 
moment because of the confusion in the Chamber. [A pause.] 
The Senator will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was going to suggest a divi- 
sion of the question, Mr. President, but after reflection I do not 
believe that I shall do so. Just let the yote come upon the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia. + 

Mr. HARDWICK, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
has a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 
By an arrangement the Senator from Wyoming will stand paired 
with the Senator from Montana, and the Senator from New 
Jersey and I will be at liberty to vote. I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and will let my vote stand. i 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], who is necessarily absent on account of ill- 
ness. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
Soara] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smr]. I notice that he has not 
voted, so I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I transfer my general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. THonuas] to the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] and vote nay.” ` 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], which by an ar- 
rangement with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN] I transfer to the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED], but I will transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr France] and will allow my vote to stand. 


Mr. BECKHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with him, and in his 
absence I will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York, which I transfer to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. REEp]* 
is absent from the city on important business which makes it 
necessary for him to be away. He will be absent probably for 
two or three days. I ask that this statement may stand during 
his absence. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: : 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Ashurst Grenna La Follette Sheppard 
Bankhead Harding cKellar hields 
Borah Hardwick McNary Smith. Mich 
Brady Hitchcock New Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Husting Norris Sterling 
Colt ohnson, Cal Overman Thompson 
Culberson Jones, Wash pe Townsend 
Curtis enyon Poindexter Underwood 
Fernald King Ransdell 
Gore - Kirby Shafroth 
NAYS—29. 
‘Broussard Kendrick Robinson Wadswortt 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Saulsbury atson 
Gerry umber Sherman eeks 
Martin Simmons Willtams 
James Myers Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Smoot 
Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Stone 
Kellogg Pomerene Swanson 
NOT VOTING—28. 

Beckham France McLean Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Gallinger Newlands Sutherland 
Ider Goft wen omas 

mins Hollis Phelan Tillman 
Dillingham Hughes t Trammell 
Knox Reed alsh 
Fletcher Lewis Smith, Ariz, Warren 
So Mr. Harpwicx’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at this time I desire to reserve 
the right to have a separate vote in the Senate on this amend- 
ment to the amendment. I may ask for it and I may not; it 
will all depend upon what action the Senate takes on the other 
items under this title. > 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah says he 
may reserve it or he may not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that I would ask for a separate vote 
on the amendment, and I do reserve that right. 5: 

Mr. STONE. I also desire to reserve it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did reserve that right, I will say to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The.PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 94, after line 20, to strike out: 


Sec. 1201. That on and after July 1, 1917, the zone system appii- 
cable to parcel shall apply to mail matter of the second class, and 
(a) from that date until November 1, 1917, the rate of postage shall be 
as follows, except as hereinafter provided: One and one-sixth cents a 
pound or fraction thereof when for délivery within the first zone, 13 
cents a or fraction thereof when for delivery within the second 
or third zone, . enr. a pound or fraction thereof when for delivery 
within the fourth or fifth zone, 2 cents a pound or fraction thereof 
when for delivery within the sixth zone, 23 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof when for delivery within the seventh zone, and 29 cents a pound 
or fraction thereof when for delivery within the eighth zone, and (b 
from November 1, 1917, until March 1, 1918, the rate of postage shall 
be as follows, except as hereinafter provided: One and one-third cents a 
pound or fraction thereof when for delivery within the first zone, 1 
cents a pound or fraction thereof when for delivery within the secon 
or third zone, 24 cents a pound or fraction thereof when for delivery 
within the fourth or fifth zone, 3 cents a pound or fraction thereof 
when for delivery within the sixth zone, 3% cents a pound or fraction 
thereof when for delivery within the seventh zone, and 41 cents a 
pound or fraction thereof when for delivery within the signs zone, and 
de) after March 1, 1918, the rate of postage shall be as follows, except 
as hereinafter 8 One and one-balf cents a pound or traction 
thereof when for delivery within the first zone, 2 cents a pound or 
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AUGUST: 28; 


fraction thereof: when for delivery within the second or third 
aan a pound or fraction thereof when for. 79 — within Kooy: fourth 

r fifth zone, 4 cents a pound or fraction th delivery. 
within the be sixth zone, 5 cents a pound or fraction. 8 when for 
cetro within the- seventh zone, 6 cents a) pound: er fraction 
when for delivery, within. the eighth zone. 


And to insert: 

Sac, 1101. That on * after 30 days after the e of this act 
. U mail matter of the second class shall be, in 
Pm to the ting + —.— te, one-fourth of a cent per pound or fraction 

Mr. MeKELLAR and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee. 
Mr. MeKELLAR. In lieu of the words proposed to be in- 


serted by the Senate committee amendment I move the amend- 


ment I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The amendment offered’ by 
the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment of the PEO | 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the words proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate committee it is proposed to insert the following: 


Sec. 1101. That on and after. July 31, 1917, all newspapers, maga» 
—— and other publications regular y admitted to the mails as — 
the Usher shall hereafter be 


75 t th 15 Genter ext t sof postage. system — — 
ect to the following rates o e zone now a o 
ted also tc second-class matter: 


parcel-post matter to be ada 
first, second; 


= and zones (under 300 miles), 1 cent per 
Fourth zone (300 to 600. miles), 2 cents per pound, 
Fifth zone (600 to 1, me miles) 3 conte per pound. 
Sixth cee 1,000 to 1,400 miles); 4 A cents per p Sound. 
1,400 t 9 100 mii * 


Eighth zone — over 1. 800 miles), 6 2 per pou 

Provided, That free-in- county circulation —.— by law shall con- 
tinue em ay agente And provided further, t the Postmaster General 
may he require pu 


ishers to se or eee ee 
in such manner as may be directed al matter of the:.second class whan 
offered for mailing. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, T ask unanimous consent to 
strike out the words “ July thirty-first ™ and insert the words 
September thirtieth ” in lieu thereof. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to 


perfect his amendment. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator he better make it later 


than that, because this bill probably will not be a law by Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr. SMITH. of Georgia. I suggest to the Senator that he 
make it December 1. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I will make it October 31. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be so 
modified. 

Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President, there are now four propositions 
before the Senate on the subjeet of second-class. mail—five in a 
sense—but four. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 


sachusetts yield to me that I may offer my proposed amendment 


and have it read? 

Mr: WEEKS.. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I offer: the amendment I send to the desk 
as a substitute for section 1101. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 


printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HARDWICK. May it be read for the information of the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the request of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia the Secretary: will read the propesed amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 96, it is proposed to strike ont sec- 
tion 1101 as reported’ by the Senate committee and insert the 
following: 

the rates of posta: 
3 Saa copies to 
of a ed to subscri 
the publish f 


on publications. entered as second-class mat- 
to the extent eat 10 cent of the weight 
bers during the year, when sent by 
from the office of —— or when sent by a 
news agent to actual subsertbers thereto, or to other news agents for 
1 until June 30; 1918, shall be 1 cent a pound or 
fraction thereof for the * of the publication devoted to —.— 
matter other than * and 2 cents a, pound or fra 
for the portion devoted to —— — S and beginning: Ju my 1, 1918, 
and until June 2 1919, the rate of 20 ob Bn 
fraction thereof for the portion devoted: to 


than advertising and 6 
a pound or fraction thereof for the portion devoted to ad : 
bestaning Jal uly 1, 1920, and 3 the rate of 
=F) or fraction thereof for the portion devo 
er than advertising and 8 cents a pound or fra 
a 


REA 


! Mr LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa» 
chusetts has been recognized. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 
Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
i Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to present eight amendments 
to the war profits tax provision of the bill and request that they 
be printed and lie on the table, and also that they be printed in 
the RECORD. 
j The PRESIDENT pre tempore: Without objection, that ac 
tion is ordered. 

The amendments referred to are as follows: 


Amendment No. 1: Amend by striking out all of 


12 after the 
parenthesis in = 13, alt of et tine 13 goa a and nate 


le: words: Jine 22; 


and rt after the parenthesis: 12, the wo 76 per 
cent upon war po N saate Leisa provided). 
| Amendment 2: hax ered out all vat e 5 after 2 


cent upon war 
Amendment page | 
uding Jine 22, 
esis in line 13, page 12, the words 60 per 
cent upon war pront (determined as hereinafter proyided),” 
Amendment Amend by striking out all of of page 12 after the. 
parenthesis in line 13, all of page 13 down: to and uding line 22, 
and insert after the Soe Une 13, pa Rod a “56 per 


* 
12 after the. 


etermined as ee 3 e 


pei striking out all of of 12 after the 
| parenthesis 18 line | 43 all of page 13 down: to Une 22, 
and insert a 13, page 12, the words 48 per 
cent upon war cae (determined as hereinafter prov! —. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to make a parlia- 
mentary: inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment offered by: the 
‘committee was before the Senate, and now two separate sub- 
stitutes have been offered for it. I should like to inquire what 
‘is the question before the Senate for immediate consideration? 

: The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by: 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKxrranl! to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I desire to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the different propositions which are now 
before us relating to second-class mail, The first is the House’ 
provision, which is the zone system in effect; the second is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgin [Mr. HarD- 
wick], whieh provides for taxing advertising; the third is the 
amendment: offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
Kran]. which is a modification of the zone system proposed 
in the bill as it passed the House and as it came to the Senate; 
the fourth is the Senate Finance Committee provisions in lieu 
of these different amendments and of the House provision, which 
im effeet raises the second-class mail pay one-quarter of a cent 
æ pound, and levies a speelal tax of 5 per cent on incomes: of 
more than $4,000 a year on any second-class’ publication: 

Mr. President, all of these propositions are based on the sup» 
position that second-class mail is being carried by the Govern- 
ment at less than it costs the Government, and that suppo- 
sition is true. Nobody denies that the Government lias from 
the very beginning carried second-class mail for less than 
cost; but T want here to bring to the attention of the Senate this 
fact: 


If the Government has been and is carrying second-class mail 
for less than cost, whose fault is it? Congress established the 
rates and Congress has maintained the rates up to thls time. 
It is not the fault of any other body or any other set of men. 
At this time. the most inopportune time which could be found.. 
we propose. to punish—not to tax—the producers of second- 
class mail by imposing unusual burdens on them. Both of these 
taxes which are proposed by the Senate committee and all of 
these amendments, including the House proposition, are taxes 
in addition to what would be paid by any other business men 
doing any other kind of business in the United States. 

The President has said and everyone else has said, I pre- 
sume every Senator has said’ to himself; if not to others, We 


= 
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must levy this burdensome 7 
do as little harm as possible to the person or 

corporation. taxed.” Sot ie eagen agea gra 
against a business which is notoriously unprofitable at this 
time—so unprofitable that the publisher of the paper Editor 
and Publisher, cher, which is really, I suppose, an organ of all papers 
and publications in the United States, states over his signature 
in a recent number that he believes that if the net returns of 
all publications in the United States could be 

they would show a deficit for this year of $10,000,000. 

I think, taking the statements which I have here, some of 
which I am going to submit to the Senate, they will be evi- 
dence to Senators that, generally speaking, newspapers and 
other publications are not making money under present condi- 
tions. They have had to meet the ordinary increases in cost 
which come from the ordinary processes of business, an increase 
in labor, an increase in everything which they have to buy; 
but their main raw material is white paper. The white-paper 

extremely 


by these different propositions, we shall be simply adding a 
burden which must inevitably destroy more or less publications. 

If we have meant what we have said, if the President 
his administration have meant what they have 
gress has meant what it has said, that it did not 
sense to injure any publication by these taxes reese are to 
imposed, here is a place where we may well stop and 
as is proposed simply because we assume that the Governmen: 
is carrying this product for less than it cost. 

Very much has been said on that subject in this debate, Mr. 
President, so I want to refer to it very briefly. It has been 
stated so many times by so many people that the Government is 
losing from $80,000,000 to $90,000,000 annually on second-class 
mail that most people have come to the conclusion that that is 
correct. It is a ridiculously high figure. In the first place two 
commissions in recent years have investigated this subject; one 
in 1907, I think, known as the Penrose-Overstreet 


mended that the second-class rate should be increased to about 
8 cents a pound. The Hughes Commission stated in 1911 that it 
cost the Government five and a half cents a pound to carry this 
mail; or, in other words, that there was at that time a loss to 
the Government of probably about $45,000,000 annually. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostyson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator refers to “this mail.” Does 
he mean second-class mail? 

Mr. WEEKS. All second-class mail. 

But, Mr. President, the Hughes Commission made its figures 
basing them on the weighings of 1906, 1907, and 1908. We 
weigh one-quarter of the country every year for mail purposes, 
and at the end of 4 years we commence and weigh the first 
quarter again, and then the second and third and fourth 
quarters, 

They used the figures of 1907; but when those figures were 
correct, when they would have applied properly to this prob- 
lem, we had not applied the so-called divisor, which made a 
difference of one-seventh in the weight of mail or in the cost 
of carrying the mail. We had not commenced to carry mail 
bags—which were substantially one-half of the weight of the 
mail in the old times—by freight, greatly reducing the cost by 
so doing. We had not made very many other changes which 
were of the greatest importance in the cost of carrying the 
mails, Therefore, if the Hughes Commission had used, or had 
had available for use, up-to-date figures, instead of finding that 
there had been a loss of some $45,000,000, or that it cost 53 
cents a pound instead of 9 cents a pound, as the department 
has so frequently said and as has been so often repeated, we 


would have a very much less loss to the Government than these 


figures indicate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the Senator gets away from the 
point he has just been discussing, do I understand him to con- 
cede that the cost to the Government of carrying second-class 
mail is 53 cents a pound? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is what the Hughes Commission reported. 


z Mr. TONERE Is the Senator willing to accept that 
= 

WEEKS. I am not willing to accept even so high a 
Pea as that. 

Mr. POMERENE. What estimate would the Senator place 
on the cost? 

Mr. WEEKS... I should have to take the up-to-date weighings, 
the present method of carrying the mail, including the blue-tag 
system, the carrying of mail bags by freight, and all of the mod- 
ern changes which have been made—when I say “modern,” I 
mean within 10 years—and apply those things to the conditions 
as they exist to-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. Taking into consideration all of those ele- 
ments, what would the Senator suggest was the proper cost to 
the Government? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not think I would want 
to make a suggestion. It might be 3 cents a pound, or it might 
be 4 cents a pound. But let me call this fact to the attention of 
the Senator: 

The Post Office Department reports to Congress that it car- 
ried the parcel post last year for less than 3 cents a pound. The 
weight of the parcel-post packages is greater than the second- 
class price weight, about twice as great, and it is carried about 
twice as fat as the average second-class package; and yet the 
Post Office Department says it made a profit of something like a 
quarter of a cent a pound, and that the actual cost of carrying 
the parcel post was less than 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, if I understand the Senator cor- 


Mr. POMERENE. If I may ask the Senator one further 
question, he has referred to the increased cost of white paper 
and other materials which the publishers purchase; and 1 think 
that is conceded by everybody. Every manufacturer, every busi- 
ness man, has the same problem to meet. There is a constant 
rise in the cost of materials, but he meets that by an increase in 
Se Soe AE ee See eae. Does the Senator know of any 


pri 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am not a publisher; I have 
had no experience in the business; but I think that is a very easy 
question to answer. The Senator from Ohio must know that in 
the first place there are a large number of contracts outstand- 
ing. Most publications, or very many publications, are sub- 
scribed for by the year. There may be a great proportion of 
those subscriptions that have nine months or a year to run. 
Then, again, the changing of a method of doing business—not 
the changing of a price, but the changing of a method of doing 
business—is completely upsetting to most businesses, and noth- 


affects its advertising; and I think there have been statements 
made by large newspapers that they have tried increasing the 
price of their papers and found such a falling off in the number 
of subscribers that it affected their advertising rates, and it was 
necessary for them to go back to the old rate. I think there 
are some papers that have increased their price, and I think 
where it can be done that should be done to meet conditions as 
they prevail; but you can not change contracts which are en- 
tered into. as advertising contracts and annual subscriptions are 
entered into, until the end of the contract; and, moreover. no 
business with which the Senator is familiar has had imposed on 
it such an increase in the cost of its raw material as has the press 
of the country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in the hearings before the 
committee we had statements made as to quite a number of 
papers that had increased their prices. This was to meet the 
increase in the cost of white paper. I am at a loss to under- 
stand why they-can change their rates in order to meet the cost 
of paper and can not change their rates in order to meet at 
least a substantial part of the cost of transportation by the 
Federal Government. If there is a distinction, I should like to 
know what it is. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is a distinction, which I will point out. 

Mr. POMERENE. And again—if I may ask the Senator an- 
other question, and then I will not interrupt him further—there 
is not a tariff or a revenue measure of any kind that has ever 
come before the Senate when we have not met the question of 
the effect it was going to have on the industry. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is true. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, I am not able to differentiate be- 
tween the one class of business and the other; and if there is 
a distinction, I should like to have it pointed out. 
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_ Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has very 
strong prejudices on this proposition, but if he will be good 
enough to listen to me I will try to point out the distinction. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I might retort that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has very strong prejudices upon the 
subject. I have some pretty positive convictions, but I am 
open to conviction if I am wrong. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I admit very freely that the 
rate which the Government obtains from second-class periodi- 
cals is less than the cost to the Government. While I was a 
Member of the other body and chairman of the Post Office 
Committee my committee was engaged in a long investigation 
of this subject. : 

Conditions at that time were such that we could not make a 
change in the rate, although we tried to do it. I am in favor 
of doing it in normal times; but will the Senator from Ohio 
tell me any reason why, when a great business—for the publi- 
cation business is a great business, employing nearly a million 
people—is struggling to keep its head above water and we 
are saying that we do not want to injure any business, ‘we 
should impose unusual and additional burdens on that particu- 
lar industry more than on other industries? 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite ready to answer that ques- 
tion. Granting the Senator’s premises, I agree with his con- 
clusion; but I do not grant his premises. I do not think any 
industry of any kind has any right to ask for a pension at the 
hands of the Government when we are struggling in all direc- 
tions to get the necessary money to pay the expenses of the 
Government. I do not see any reason why we should dis- 
criminate. The taxes which we are raising here to-day are 
a burden upon every taxpayer; but I confess that I do not 
understand why the newspapers and the magazines may not 
meet this contingency by increasing their rates of advertising 
and subscription. I dare say that the advertisers and the 
subscribers who will complain because the publishers are re- 
quired to pay a part of the cost of transporting their mail 
are vastly in the minority. I dare say that most of the readers 
and most of the advertisers at this particular time are ready 
now to say to the Government, “ We want these prices in- 
creased. We do not expect the Government to render us this 
service gratis, or for a very small part of the cost.“ 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is en- 
tirely wrong in that supposition. I think a great many pub- 
lishers are saying that when their raw material returns to 
normal prices and conditions in the business have become 
normal they will be glad to take up the question of second- 
class rates and adjust the rates to the requirements of the 
Government; but, Mr. President, this is not the time to do it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
just one more question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has been in Congress longer 
than I have. Does the Senator know of a time when this same 
fight was not made? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes, Mr. President, I do. At the time of which 
I spoke a few moments ago, I think an adjustment could have 
been obtained if there had been an agreement between the Sen- 
ate and the House and between the publishers of different kinds 
of periodicals. It is a difficult thing to reach an agreement which 
will do justice to one and not do a gross injustice to another. 
The character, of publication is such that a rate which would 
apply to one class of publications would not apply at all to 
another ; it would be ruinous to the other. 

I think I know. Mr. President, that every publisher has been, 
as far as he has been able to do, raising his advertising rates 
and possibly raising his subscription rates to meet the additional 
cost of print paper, which is a very great burden without any 
question, and if they raise their rates any further they would 
lose enough subscribers to offset the difference between what 
they would obtain and what they are obtaining now. A 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, to return once more for 


a moment to the proposition of the cost, the department figures it 


at 9 cents a pound. There are 1,200,000,000 pounds of second- 
class mail matter carried at 9 cents n pound. That would be 
$108,000,000. That is the. cost which the department figures. 
But will anybody tell me how you can figure 9 cents a pound 
on second-class matter and 3 cents a pound for the parcel post? 
Of course that proposition is perfectly ridiculous. 

Generally speaking, Mr. President, I want to say that I have 
not found the department figures so reliable that they could be 
depended on in matters of this kind. The department, for ex- 


ample, figured 10 years ago, when the Hughes commission used 
its figures as a basis, that the cost of carrying and delivering a 
pound of first-class matter was 50 cents, of second-class matter 
9 cents, of third-class matter 14 cents, of fourth-class matter 12 
cents, of franked matter 11 cents, of penalty matter 12 cents, 
and of foreign matter 11 cents. If these prices were applied to 
the mail which we carried last year we would have received 
something like $680,000,000. As a matter of fact, we received 
$306,000,000, if my figures are correct. It shows that that basis, 
even if it were accurate in 1907, is most inaccurate to-day. 

Now, there is one other point that I want to raise in connec- 
tion with this particular part of the subject. Who gets the 
benefit of this low second-class rate, Mr. President? Does any- 
body know of more than a limited number of papers or period- 
icals that make large returns on the capital invested? Onceina 
while there is one. A representative of the New York Times 
testified before the Finance Committee that the New York Times 
made $700,000 last year, but that the New York Times, without 
any increase of its second-class rates at all, simply on account 
of the increase in the cost of its print paper, would pay $900,000 
more for its print paper this year than the last; in other words, 
if other things were equal, that the New York Times would lose 
$200,000 this year where it made $700,000 last year. That has 
been reputed to be one of the most profitable newspapers in the 
United States. ; 

Mr. President, I believe any Senator within the sound of my 
voice can count on his fingers the number of periodicals that he 
personally knows about which are unusually prosperous even in 
normal times or which will pay as large a return on the actual 
investment as is paid on most kinds of manufacturing business. 

That being the case, I want to call attention to the fact that very 
many of the publications are a kind of periodical with which 
most men are not familiar. They apply to church matters, to 
school matters, to trade matters, and to everything relating to 
trade, It is only the particular people connected with those 
trades who have to do with periodicals of that kind. In many 
cases, as I will be able to demonstrate, such periodicals have prac- 
tically made no net returns on the investment. They are in a 
sense mutual between the members of the organization which 
they serve and the publishers themselves. I assume, of course, 
that those employed by the publications are receiving proper 
salaries for their services. 

If that is true, let us take a farmers’ paper. I will indicate 
two or three instances of a farmers’ paper where no substantial 
net returns are made, although they are only paying 1 cent a 
pound for carrying their product. Who is getting the benetit 
of any subsidy which may be paid? It is the farmers of the 
country, of course; and if we raise that rate we are going to 
pass along the raise to those who purchase the paper. Either 
their subscriptions will fall off or else the farmer is going 
to pay the difference in the cost, because there is no net profit 
in many of these instances. 

That applies as well to church periodicals and to school 
periodicals and to trade periodicals as it will to farmers’ papers. 
There are some of these farmers’ papers that have a very wide 
‘circulation. Several hundred thousand copies are distributed 
every week or every month at 1 cent a pound. I will give 
you the figures to demonstrate the fact that there is substan- 
tially under normal conditions no net returns on that kind of 
publication. So instead of giving a subsidy to the publishers, 
as is in everybody’s mind, we are giving the subsidy to the 
user of that particular periodical, and the user of that periodical 
is using it for the purpose of developing his own business. It 
makes a better farmer of the farmer; it makes a better work- 
man of the workman or a better churchman of the church 
member. It makes a better educated person of everybody who 
uses the educational press. There is where the subsidy goes, 
and it does not go to the profit of those who are engaged in 
the business of producing and distributing this product. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it the purpose of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to discuss the amendment which is proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] on the zone propo- 
sition? 

Mr. WEEKS: Mr. President, if I were a publisher I should 
say that the House proposition as it came to the Senate was the 
worst of them. I should say that the proposition proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee was next; that the one proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia was next; and that the one reported 
from the Senate committee was the best of the lot. But I would 
say, “A plague on all your houses,” because you are not fair; 
you are imposing this rate because you say, and you are re- 
sponsible for it, that I am receiving something from the Govern- 
ment for which I am not paying full compensation. It is unfair 
taxation, all forms of it. I will later discuss briefly the other 


proposition, but let me take up the zone proposition now. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean to say that it is 
unfair to make these gentlemen who receive the Government 
service pay just what that service is worth, or even just a part 
of it? 

Mr. WEEKS. I say it is unfair at this time, Mr. President. 
I say here is a business employing hundreds of millions of cap- 
ital, employing substantially a million people, that has been 
built up on this basis, and this basis was established by Con- 
gress. If it had not been built up on this basis that would be a 
different proposition, but to take it after we have encouraged 
these men to put their time and money into these enterprises, 
and to take it at a time when they are every nerve to 
keep their heads above water, and say now we will make you 
pay what it costs the Government, or nearly what it costs the 
Government, is. I say, unfair. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is the Senator's objection not against the 


pay the Government a fair compensation for the service which 
the Government renders them the Senate does not deny that 
they eught to pay it, but now is not the time to impose it upon 
them. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is exactly eee that I make; 
and, Mr. President, I will go further than that. When this 
war is over and we get back to normal conditions — ee 
first, or among the first, to try to readjust these rates 
gradually the Government may 3535 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What would the Senator say if every other 
industry in this country would come forward and say, Tou 
ought not to tax me, because 1 have built up this industry under 
normal conditions; if you tax me, you throw the whole business 
out of gear ? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is an entirely different matter. Other 
industries have been built up on their own basis. Congress has 
not fixed the price at which their products shall be transported 
or what they shall pay for their products or anything connected 
with their business. They have been built up under the con- 
ditions which surrounded them. This business has been built 
up under these conditions determined by Congress. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to say that I would oppose levying 
a tax upon these people that will disorganize them and em- 


barrass their business. For certain publications I think that 
would be unfortunate, such as educational journals and farm 
journals and publications of that character. I think they do a 


Se ee ee, But I do think w 


5 
5 


enterprise is making money it ought to give a part of the pro- 
ceeds of its business to the Government. 

Mr. WEEKS. These publishers are going to pay exactly 
the same taxes that every other business pays. They are not 


exempted from any taxation. If they are 
pay it in the form of an income tax or 
whatever taxes are imposed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is no business in the world 
has the privilege of shipping its goods by rail for less than 
what it costs the railroads to carry them. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is true. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is an advantage which other enter- 
prises do not enjoy. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is all very true, and that applies to an- 


i 


making money, 


districts under these conditions in order to make 
the service profitable? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I may answer the 
to the Senator very frankly that I think it is 
Government; and, so far as I am concerned, 
any measure that will bring about any part of the Postal Serv- 
ice paying its own way. That is the only honest, it is th 
straight, it is the only fair, it is the only just way 
these rates. 

Mr. VARDAMAN.. Further I want to say that in 
I agree with the Senator from Tennessee, but if there is to 
a favor extended to any class of people, the people mentioned 
by the Senator from Massachusetts are those who are entitled 


to it, because after all they pay the bills in the last analysis 
of the whole business. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, Mr. President, let me bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate some of the results from an application of 
the zone system. I have not figured these out as they would 
be affected by the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee, but by the House proposition. Here are five agri- 
cultural papers. Of course these are all going into the rural 
districts and are carried by the Rural Delivery Service. The 
Northwest Farmer, published in Minneapolis, the Southern 
Farmer, published in Atlanta, the Orange Judd Farmer, pub- 
lished in Chicago, the American Agriculturist, published in 
New York, the New England Homestead, published in Spring- 
field, Mass. If to the House rates imposed by the proposition 
which comes to the Senate the zone system were applied to 
those five publications they would pay $224,602 for their second- 
class mail privileges. They paid, as a matter of fact, last year 
one-fourth of that, or a little less than a fourth, $53,476. All 
these papers combined showed a deficit in the year 1916 of 
$12,451. ‘Their increased cost in paper for this year over last 
year will be $83,478. If the House rates. were applied to 
those five periodicals, showing as they did a deficit of $12,000 
last year, and they had to pay the House rate, those five news- 
papers, all of which are farmers’ papers, would show a deficit 
this year of $236,000, even if there were no increase in the cost 
of print paper or other cost. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WEEKS. 


postal system has been built up? J 

to the remotest section of Alaska, where it 
hakai dollars to deliver a letter, with a 2- 
cent stamp on it, 3 we have said that every American 


Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, under the present system, 
which is a flat-rate system, has not the precise thing been done 
that the Senator says ought not te have been built up? In 


that has been built up under the present flat-rate 
So I do not think the zone system would interfere with 
that in the slightest. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will agree as far as the daily press is con- 
cerned that that is very largely true, but I will not agree as 
In fact, I 


4 —— the very wide distribution of certain classes of 
papers, like the Christian Herald and the Youth’s Companion, 
and papers of that class. They go to every section of the country, 
and certainly one great daily per does, the Christian 
ence Monitor, which has one of its largest subscription lists 
the State of California, and it is published in Boston. I 
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think if the Senator will investigate he will find that outside 
of the newspaper press, generally speaking, the circulation is 
very wide outside of a single zone. 

Now, I want to bring to the attention of the Senate a state- 
ment made by some 86 newspapers, because I am afraid it will 
not be brought to the attention of the Senate if it is not done in 
this way. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Before the Senator takes up that class of 
papers 

Mr. WEEKS. What I am discussing now relates to the zone 
system. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I so understood, but the Senator was giving 
us some information concerning agricultural papers, and my 
question is directed to that. Has the Senator any information 
as to the subscription price of the agricultural papers he men- 
tioned? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think I have that here. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It was stated here yesterday by a Senator 
who is evidently very familiar with the subject that most of 
those papers really have no subscription. that they are furnished 
along with other papers for some 20 or 25 cents a year, and that 
the real object of circulating them is the advertising based on 
that circulation, and really that is the business of the publishers, 
and not the educational matter of the farmer. Has the Senator 
examined that feature of it? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think, Mr. President, there are a few such 
cases, which, in my judgment, are extremely reprehensible. 
There are not many, but there are a few of them. That, how- 
ever, does not include the papers to which I have referred and 
papers of that class. 

There are 86 of these periodicals which have made a state- 
ment, which has been examined by Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
who are well-known accountants, so that we may depend upon 
its accuracy. The average circulation of these 86 papers in 
1916 was 21,264,404. The total amount of postage paid by 
them at 1 cent a pound was $1,243.465. The amount of postage 
which they would have to pay under the zone system under the 
terms of the House bill would be $4,959,376. The total net 
profits of all these 86 publications last year were $1,197,408. 
So if the House provision of this bill became a law, even if 
there were no increase in the cost of manufacture and the cost 
of white paper, there would be a loss to those 86 periodicals of 
$3,084,566. Now, if we add the proposition of the Senate com- 
mittee of one-quarter of 1 cent, with the increase in the cost of 
print paper, those 86 periodicals would show a very large net 
loss for the year. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. HARDWICK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want again to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the figures which he has just mentioned 
are based upon the House bill, which is very different, as the 
Senator, of course, understands, from the amendment offered 


by me. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do understand that; and the Senator from 
Tennessee will remember that I said that his proposition was 
better than the House provision, and I also said of the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia that I thought it was better 
than either of them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, but still I do not want to be diverted from 
the immediate question I intended to ask. Of course, the un- 
fortunate thing about it all is that the Senator, notwithstand- 
ing that statement, insists that he is against both proposi- 
tions. 

Mr. WEEKS. Iam. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator this question: Does not the Senator think that these 
publications of every character have practically passed on to 
the public, and generally to the advertising public, the cost of 
print paper about which they now complain so much? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I think it is universal testimony of news- 
paper men that so far as possible they have passed it on, but 
they have had to do so very gradually; and they have reached 
the point where they can not do it any further. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not complain about 
that any further, because I think I can show that at the pres- 
ent moment that gradual process has reached its climax. They 
are no longer paying this amount that they claim is such a bur- 
den to them. 


Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from Georgia can show that, 
but I am not confident that he can. 

Mr. President, to my mind the worst feature in the proposi- 
tion which has been submitted by the Senator from Georgia 
arises from the fact that it will make one class of publications 
pay for the transportation of other classes. That is true to a 
certain extent of the transportation of all publications. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will it bother the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if I ask him a question or two along that line, because 
the Post Office Department is earnestly trying to get a solution 
of this matter, and I want to help them if I can? 

Mr. WEEKS. It will not bother me at all for the Senator 
to do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator thinks that the 
division of this question so that on educational matter a very 
low nominal rate shall be imposed and on business or commercial 
matter a higher rate shall be imposed is desirable if it is prac- 
ticable, does he not? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, let me point out to the Senator 
from Georgia why I think his reasoning is faulty in this par- 
ticular respect. Let us take a paper with which we are all 
familiar, which most of us see every day. I know nothing 
about the details of the publication of this paper or its receipts 
or its profits, or anything of the kind. I am referring to the 
Washington Star, which has always seemed to me to be a 
paper which contained a large amount of advertising. I do 
not suppose that 5 per cent, perhaps not 3 per cent, of the 
Washington Star publication goes 10 miles from the city of 
Washington; it is an essentially local paper; and yet if the 
proposition of the Senator from Georgia were to obtain and 
become law, this paper, which does not use the mails, practically, 
at all, would have to pay a very large tax to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry other publications to the limits of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator is quite right about 
that, and that is-giving me more trouble than any other one 
thing which is connected with this proposition, for even if we 
were to retain the purely nominal rate on educational matter 
and were to impose a greater rate on the advertising part of 
the publication in order to make it pay its own way, yet I 
realize that any flat-rate system which is necessary from the 
standpoint of educational matter could not be applied to the 
advertising matter without the very great injustice to which 
the Senator refers being perpetrated; in other words, without 
some publications being required to carry the burdens of some 
of the others; but in order to obviate that, I will say to the 
Senator, the Post Office Department is now engaged in the 
preparation of another amendment, by which they hope to 
establish this sort of a system if they can get it adopted either 
here in the Senate or in conference: First, that on the educa- 
tional news matter, reading matter of all sorts, the present flat 
rate of 1 cent per pound shall be maintained throughout the 
country; and, second, that on the advertising matter a system 
of zone charges—that is the business way to do that, because 
it is so much per mile, according to the distance—shall be estab- 
lished, modeled on the present rates of the parcel post. That 
will make each one of these publications pay to the Government 
what it costs to handle its business. Does not the Senator from 
Massachusetts think—and I hope he will pardon my long 
statement—that if that sort of a system could be worked out 
it would afford the ideal solution of this question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes, Mr. President, if it can be worked out so 
that it will do justice to everyone and apply at the proper time, I 
am quite confident that I shall be with the Senator from Georgia ; 
but this is a tax bill, and we are supposed to be taxing those 
who have made profits. The proposition which we are at this 
time considering is that of imposing an additional tax on those 
who are laboring under very great and burdensome conditions. 
That is what I am objecting to. 

If the Washington Star, to which I have referred—I assume 
it is a prosperous paper; I hope so—is a prosperous paper, the 
owners of the paper are going to pay exactly the same tax that 
the owners of a mill here in Washington or the owners of a mill 
in Augusta, Ga., or in Boston. Mass., will pay, or the profiteer 
engaged in any other class of business will pay. What we are 
proposing here is imposing an additional tax on them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
say that I am in thorough accord with him about that. There 
is no justification whatever for this special tax on publishers— 
and the Lord knows I have no reason to love them—but if they 
are getting a bounty from the Government, we ought not to con- 
tinue that bounty. We can no longer justify the imposition of 
a single dollar of taxes upon the people of this country when 
millions of those taxes are going into the pockets of those 
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people. Be that as it may, however, and regardless of that 
question, we can not set off against the bounty, if we are un- 
justly or carelessly allowing them a bounty, a tax that has no 
justification whatever and which ought not to be imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate—for I have taken very much more time than I had in- 
tended—some of the statements made by representative publica- 
tions of what their business was last year, is this year, and will 
be next year under the new conditions for print paper. Some 
of these statements are sworn to, and they indicate my real sub- 
stantial reason for opposing any legislation on this subject in 
this bill. j 

Here is the Christian Herald, of New York City. ‘The circu- 
lation of the Christian Herald in 1916 was 809,210; the number 
of persons regularly employed was 175; the total amount of 
postage paid in 1916, at 1 cent a pound, was $39,628. With 
second-class postage as proposed in the Senate bill of a cent and 
a quarter a pound that would add 89.907 to what was paid by 
this publication, making a total of $49,535 if their circulation 
shall be as great this year as it was last year. The increase in 
the cost of paper for the year 1917 over 1916 will be $87,511.34. 
The expenditure of this publication for postage other than for 
second-class postage was $24,100. Adding 50 per cent to that 
would make $12,050 more, or a total of 836.150. The net profits 
of the Christian Herald for the year 1916 amounted to $1,988; 
in other words, a profit of $1,988 will be turned into a deficit if 
these various propositions become effective of about $100,000; 
and of course a paper of that kind can not be published under 
such conditions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
* tion about the figures given for that publication? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. = 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the figures which the Senator 
has read, even if we do not change the rates on second-class 
postage, that publication will be a great loser. 

Mr. WEEKS. That paper will be. 

Mr. NORRIS. Regardless of what is done here. 

Mr. WEEKS. They will. Of course the 5 per cent tax on 
profits over $4,000 which is proposed in this bill would have no 
effect on them, because they will not have profits of $4,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And is that not a very desirable 
class of publications to maintain? 

Mr. WEEKS. The point I want to make is that here is a 
publication which goes to the religious people of this country. 
It is desirable to maintain a publication of that kind if it can 
be done, and should we at such a time as this impose unreason- 
able burdens on it in the shape of taxation we would probably 
destroy what is of great public use and value. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the Senator has made 
that comment, may I say to him that I asked my question not 
because I was antagonizing the proposition, but I thought it 
illustrated an additional point that the Senator had not called 
to the attention of the Senate. So far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I have always favored the zone system for periodicals 
and newspapers. At the same time I think there is a great 
deal in the argument that this perhaps is not a good time to do 
it. I am not, however, in favor of levying war taxes on news- 
papers any more than I am in favor of levying war taxes on 
lawyers or doctors. $ 

Mr. WEEKS. And the Senator will keep in his mind that 
these taxes which we are imposing are in addition to taxes which 
these periodicals will bear, anyway. They will pay exactly the 
same taxes that everybody else will have to pay if they have any 
income to tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as any war tax is concerned, it seems to 
me that is what ought to be done. That is, however, separate 
and apart from whether they are getting a subsidy now from the 
Government and whether they aught to pay somewhere near 
the cost of the transportation of their publications. 

Mr. WEEKS. There would not be, Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator from Nebraska, anything to this movement at all; 
it never would have been thought of if it had not gotten into 
the minds of people that the publishers were receiving a sub- 
sidy, as some of them quite likely are receiving a subsidy, which 
is beneficial to themselves; but more largely that subsidy is 
being passed on to their subscribers, because, as the Senator will 
see from the few statements that I am going to read, publica- 
tions like the Christian Herald are not money-making busi- 
nesses ; they are mutual in a way and are beneficial to the whole 
community. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question before he leaves this subject? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. We all understand that as the expenses 
of manufacturers increase, where they are producing clothing 
or merchandise of any kind, they are able to add to the price of 
their commodity when they put it on the market to meet condi- 
tions. Is it possible for these publishers to increase their sub- 
scriptions so as to meet this increased cost? p 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Vermont that there has been an attempt, as far as possible, to do 
it, and there has been some little increase in advertising rates. 
In a few instances where the publishers thought they were able 
to do it they have increased the subscription price; but in other 
cases where they have attempted to increase the subscription 
price they lost so many subscribers that it affected their adver- 
tising, and they had to go back to the old rate. 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. In other words, their product is not 
absolutely necessary; people can get along without it, 

Mr, WEEKS. Their product is not a necessity at all; it goes 
to the rich and poor alike, 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the larger part of the income of these 
periodicals comes from advertising rates, and I think the Sena- 
tor himself has already stated that they have raised their rates 
of advertising to meet the new conditions, 

Mr, WEEKS. No, Mr. President; I did not say they had 
raised them to meet the new conditions; I stated they had 
8 them as far as possible attempting to meet new condi- 

ons, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Advertising is just as great a necessity in 
the business world now as any other product, practically 
speaking. 

Mr. WEEKS. Not at all, Mr. President. It depends entirely 
upon whether advertising is profitable or not, and every big 
advertiser knows to a nicety whether his advertising is 
profitable. 

Now, Mr. President, let me take a publication which goes to 
the farmers, the Farm and Home, the western edition, which is 
published at Chicago, III., and the eastern edition at Spring- 
field, Mass. If the House rates were applied to this particular 
paper, it would cost it for postage next year $151,000. It paid 
last year $35,971. The increase in postage would be $115,000, 
The increase in the cost of print paper for that paper next year 
will be $57,577, or a total increase of $172,686. That is a com- 
paratively profitable paper, and yet it only made a profit last 
year of $64,000; so that it would show a deficit for this year if 
the House rates were imposed of $108,000. Can it be possible 
that Congress is going to take a prosperous industry like this 
and so tax it that it must necessarily go out of business? 

Under the rates proposed by the Senator from Tennessee the 
loss would not be so great, but there would be a material loss 
because it has a very wide circulation. I do not know what the 
loss would be if we tried to tax advertising. I have not been 
able to figure it out; but even if the Senate committee's propo- 
sition were to be applied.to this paper it would show a net loss 
next year of at least $5,000, without figuring any increased cost 
in its preparation except the increased cost in the price of print 


paper. ; 

Let me take the Youth’s Companion, Almost every man within 
the sound of my voice has at some time read the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and his children have read it, and I hope his grand- 
children will read it. It has a very wide circulation, including a 
large circulation on the Pacific coast. It is one of the oldest 
papers in the country; I think it has been published for 90 
years, Incidentally it has bought its print paper of the same 
manufacturer for the past 60 years, and naturally under those 
circumstances the very best possible business relations obtain 
between the publisher and the manufacturer of the paper, so 
that the best possible terms are being given to the publisher, 
The Youth’s Companion has a circulation of 431.000; it paid 
last year 839.000 in postage. Increasing it, according to the 
Senate’s amendment, would add $9,729. If the zone system were 
to apply to it, it would cost $163,000 for its second-class mail 
privilege. 

The total increase in cost of print paper for the year 1917 
over the year 1916 will be $94,320. Last year this paper did not 
make one-third as much as the increase in its*white paper cost 
will be for next year; and it has not averaged, for the last 10 
years, to make two-thirds as much as the increased cost of its 
print paper. It is sure to show a deficit. I assume that it has 
considerable reserves, because it has been a profitable paper for 
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a great many years; and yet not even that paper can go on 
publishing for many years under these conditions with regard 
to print paper without going to the wall or increasing its sub- 
scription and advertising prices, which I am informed it has 


done as far as possible. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. POMERBENE. Suppose the cost of print paper increases, 
say, half a cent a pound, would the Senator suggest, in order to 
encourage these papers, that we should give them the postal 
privileges free and not make the present charge of 1 cent a 


pound? 7 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is 
asking now a ridiculous question, which he does not expect me 
to answer seriously. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know; the question may seem 
ridiculous to the Senator, but I assure him that my question is 
no more ridiculous to the Senator from Massachusetts than his 
arguinent is to the Senator from Ohio. į 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Ohio is one of the Senators 
Whom I did not expect to influence by my argument. I am 
greatly honored by his presence, but, knowing his views, I did 
not expect to influence him; and if he had been the only Sen- 
ator in the Chamber I should have discontinued my argument 
long ago. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the 
Senator can not be persuaded that his argument is wrong, no 
matter what evidence might be brought against it. 

Mr. WEEKS. No; he can not. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am sure of that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio a question 
which 1 think he will not consider ridiculous. Would he like to 
put the Youth's Companion out of business, or would he think it 
well for this country to do it? 

Mr. POMERENE.. Mr. President, I may say, in answer to 
the Senator’s question, that I have been one of those who in 
past years have read the Youth's Companion, I think it is a 
very wholesome publication. I think it is one of the fine publi- 
cations that every man would like to have every child in the 
community read, if he could. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so, too. 

Mr. POMERENE. But that is not any reason why we should 
pay the expense of its publication; and it does seem tc me that 
it would be a very easy matter for them to increase their rates, 
either of advertising or of subscription. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, one of the reasons why Con- 
gress made a low transportation rate years and years and 
years ago was for the purpose of disseminating reading mat- 
ter for the benefit of the people of the country. Congress be- 
lieved at that time, and it has been believed ever since by a 
good many people, that we could well afford to make this loss, 
whatever it may be, in carrying second-class mail if we were 
giving a distribution to such publications as the Christian Her- 
ald, the Youth’s Companion, these farm papers which I have 
quoted, and other papers to which I will make reference. They 
benefit the country, they help build up industries, and they 
furnish wholesome reading matter which is of benefit to every 
child in the country. Even assuming, as I am willing to as- 
sume, that we ought to increase the second-class rates at the 
proper time, I do not believe we have wasted one dollar of 
our substance in distributing second-class mail on the terms we 
have followed in the past. 

To indicate that the increase in the price of white paper is 
not the only additional cost with which these papers are having 
to deal, let me give you the increased cost to the Southgate 
Press, of Boston. They state that under the new agreement 
which is now in force they pay their compositors 22} per cent 
more than last year; that while the union wages of pressmen 
liave not changed, they have found it necessary to increase the 
wages of pressmen 20 per cent in order to hold good men; un- 
skilled labor has increased 25 per cent; machine operators and 
bundle help have increased 25 per cent; black inks have in- 
creased 224 per cent; various colored inks, 75 per cent; lino- 
type metal, 125 per cent; print paper, in their case, 50 per cent. 

Those are quite as large, outside of the print paper, as the 
fiverage increases in cost which most manufacturers have had 
to meet in conducting their business during the past year; so 
that the print-paper item is not the only one with which these 
people have to deal. 

Here is the Outlook Co., issuing a different class of publica- 
tion. The average circulation of the Outlook per issue during 
the fiscal year ending the 31st of March was 134,750. One hun- 
dred and four persons are on the annual pay roll, The average 
postage pald was $23,515. Adding one-quarter of a cent to 
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that, which would be carried in the Senate proposition, would 
make $29,515. The increase in the cost of print paper to the 
Outlook Co. will be about $40,000. During the last fiscal year 
it paid the Government $12,000 for first-class postage. If we 
increase that 50 per cent, that will be another increase in the 
cost of $6,000. It paid $23,515, as I have stated, for second- 
class postage. The QOntlook’s net profits for the year were 
$19,014. If these increases—the $6,000 for second-class postage, 
the $6,000 for first-class postage, and the $40,000 for print 
paper—are added the Outlook, based on its last year’s figures, 
would show a deficit of $32,864. 

Here is the People’s Home Journal, published in New York—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? ` 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
an estimate of what it cost the Government to transport the 
dee 3 during the year for which he has given 
sta cs 


Mr. WEEKS. I do not suppose anybody could tell that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I find an estimate of it in the speeeh of Mr. 
Krrcutn in the House. 

Mr. "WEEKS. If Mr. Krrenty can tell with any degree of 
accuracy what it costs to transport any particular paper or 
publication he is a mind reader and a marvel. I do not be- 
lieve that any man can tell that. The department has no fig- 
ures to show it or in any way to demonstrate what it costs 
to carry a particular periodical. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It seems that, considering the amount of 
material furnished for transportation and the general average 
of its circulation over the country, some reasonable estimate 
could be arrived at. 

Mr. WEEKS. Some estimate; yes. 

Mr SHIELDS. According to Mr. Krrcnin’s statement, that 
magazine cost the Government $161,000 for the same year for 
which the Senator has given the statistics, which was a loss to 
the Government of $80,000 that year in the transportation. Can 
the Senator state the benefits which the great masses of the 
people of this country receive from that expenditure of $80,000? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not here to make au argument in favor 
of any particular periodical. I do not know how much benefit 
came from the Outlook. I do not know how Mr. Krrcutn could 
obtain figures that indicated with any degree of accuracy any 
such loss as that; and in that particular instance I do not know 
anything about it, other than spenking in general terms. 
Speaking in general terms, I think there has been a large net 
return to the people of this country from the second-class mail 
which has been distributed from various sources. 

Take the People’s Home Journal, published in New York. The. 
average circulation for the year 1916 was 904,000. ‘The total 
number of persons employed was 350. It paid $37,526 in the 
way of second-class postage. The increase in the cost of print 
paper this year over last year will be about $100,000. This 
company made a loss last year of $754.89. An increase in second- 
class rates to 11 cents would add 589.200. An increase of 50 
per cent in their first-class postage would have added $15,000. 
An increase in the cost of the parcel post and print paper would 
add $160,000, or that publication, making a loss last year of 
$754 would apparently show a loss for the coming year of 
$185,000. | 

Here is the David C. Cook Publishing Co., of Elgin, IM. This 
company was established in 1875, and is the largest publisher of 
religious periodicals in this country. These publications are 
used by over 60,000 churches and Sunday schools. Most of the 
improvements and advancements in Sunday school periodicals in 
the past 40 years have been devised and put out by companies 
of this kind. The capital invested in this company is $815,000. 
Among other publications, it publishes the Mother's Magazine. 
That is a Sunday school publication. It has a circulation of 
600,000. In its various departments it employs regularly about 
1,500 men and women. In 1916 it paid in second-class postage 
$40,500, so that increasing the rate a quarter of a cent a pound 
would add $10,125 to the cost of its second-class ge. The 
estimated increase in the cost of paper stock in 1917 over 1916 
is $40,000. During 1916 the publication, which had previously 
made a profit of about $20,000 a year, lost $22,000, owing to the 
sudden increase in the cost of print paper last year; so that you 
will have ‘first a deficit of $22,000, an increase of $40.000 in 
print paper, making $62,000, and an increase of a quarter of a 
cent a pound in second-class postage, making $10.000 more, or a 
total of $72,000 as the deficit this year. They paid last year 
$50,000 in first-class postage. If we increase that 50 per cent it 
will add $25,000 more to the cost of producing this publication. 


| 
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For the 26 religious publications issued by this concern, having 
a total circulation of three and a half million, and employing 
many hundreds of men, the deficit under the conditions which 
they know about now, without any increase in postage rates, 
would be $78,900, 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read many of 
these, but there are a few more I want to bring to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Here Is Today's Housewife, The average circulation in 1916 
was $00,000, There are 225 persons on the pay roll, and 10,000 
persons securing subscriptions. If their second-class rate is 
increased a dunrter of n cent a pound and their white paper 
inerensed the amount which they know it will be now, that 
periodical, which showed a loss last year, would show a deficit 
this year of $119,080, 

Here is the Crowell Publishing Co., of New York, Their in- 
crensed cost of paper this year over last year will be $228,000. 
The Crowell Publishing Co. is one of the most profitable or- 
ganizations in the United States, and yet their increase in 
postage, figuring a quarter of a cent for second-class and 1 
cent for first-class postage, with the Increase in the cost of 
print paper, would add to their cost for the year $307,000. 

Take the case of the McClure Publishing Co,, which publishes 
McClure’s Magazine and the Ladies“ World. The combined 
profit of these two periodicals last year was $68,672. They esti- 
mute that the increased cost of white paper for those two 
publications, which have an aggregate circulation of 1,600,000, 
Will be $223,000, anil that the increase in first-class postage, 
seconi-class postage, and white paper, will show a deficit for 
this year of $178,000. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time to read any more of 
these figures. There are a few more, illustrating the press 
which caters to different classes of people, which I should like 
to have unanimous consent to put in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


7 Boston, July 20, 1917. 


Ifon. JOHN W. Weeks, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sn: In order that you may have before you actual facts to 
show low the periodical publiahing business would affected by an 
Increase in second-class postage, we give below, at the request of the 


tal committee of the Poriodical Publishers’ Association, figures that 
accurately picture gur business for the year 1016. 

1. Name of publication—The Modern Priscilla. A monthly maga- 
fur women, devoted to handicrafts and housekeeping. 

. Average circulation per issue in 1016, 638,001. 
I. Total number of persons- regularly receiving salary from this 
company, average 220 for the year 1916. ‘Total pay roll, $148,155. 

Notre.—This does not include the printing department, which is a 
separate company, controlled but not operated by us. This company 
employs over 200 propis and has a pay roll larger than our own. 

£ Total amount of postuge pald in 1916, at 1 cent per pound, 

139. 
ya Incrense in postage payments which would have been required 
had rate been 2 cents per pound, $81,139. 

G. Ksthonted Increase in cost o 7 to be used in 1917 over cost 
in 1010.—We have been, and still nre, fortunate in the matter of 

r. A large part of our paper supply for 1017 will apply on an 
old contract at a price well below the present market. Even 80, how- 
ever, our 1917 paper will cost us not Jess than $25,000 more than we 
paid in 1910. Hut only good fortune has postponed our heavy in- 
crease in the cost of paper until 1018. If we were buying our paper 
to-day at the markot price, as most publishers are and as we shall be 
In 114, the annunl increased cost would be not less than $70,000, 

7. Net profit for year 1910, $65,487, 

N. Annual expenditure for first-class postage ot present rate, $5,109. 

p. Arnual expenditure for third class and ‘parcel post.—\Ve paid 
the Government $14,409 for third-class mail matter during 1916, and 
for parcel-post matter wo fd $13,526. There two items, together 
with the amount paid for first-class postage, total $32,004, and it is 
worth noting that this is business classed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment an “ profitable,” 

Iu analyzing the above figures we hope you will not fail to note that 
an incrense of 1 cent per pound on second-class matter, together with 
Scent first-class postage, would cost us over $86,000, which would be 
more than DO per cent of our annual profits. It our increased paper 
cost for 1017 is added. the total la within $4,000 of our 1910 profits. 
If geod fortune did not save us this year from paylng the market 
price fur all paper used, we should be facing a $40,000 deficit. 

That the situation which publishers are facing to-day is a scrious 
one no man who analyzes such figures as these can deny. 

Yours, very truly; 


Tun PRISCILLA PrnnisuIne Co., 
Cras. B. MARBLE, Scerctary. 


New York, Auguet 13, 1917. 
Hon. Jon x W. WEEKS, Sage f 


United States Scnatc, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In the bellef that you will. welcome specific information, 
I submit herewlth the following data, which will enable you to Judge 
the effect on this company of nny increase in the second-cless postage 


tate. 
McCall's Magazine had an average circulation In 1916 of slightly o 
1,325,000 coples per issue. eee 
It curries regularly on its pay rolls between 780 and 800 employees, 
In pddition to the large number of people throughout the country who 
Tecelve compensation for circulation work, 


It paid in second-class postage in 1916, $75,717.54, at the rate of 


1 cent per pound. An increase of 1 cent a pound would, of course, 
double this expenditure. . 
It paid in first-class Postage in 1916, $14,744.27. An Increase of 50 


per cent in this item will mean an increase of $7,872.14. 

The increase In the cost of paper for 1917 over 1916 will be approxt- 
mately $285,000. Al 3 indications point to prices as high or 
possibly higher for 1918. 

210,298.37. 


Our net profits for 1910 were 
We havre increased the annual subscription price of the magazine 
and the prices of some of our patterns, but the extra expenditures 
necessary to maintain the circulation of the magazine at the increased 
1 will probably absorb whatever Increased receipts It may posna 
‘or at least a full year, and it is certain that the combined increase 
in revenue from both the magazine and the patterns will not be equal 
to one-half the Increase in the paper cost. 

In view of these conditions, any increase in second-class postage Is a 
matter of yery vital importance, because It can not be“ passed on,” and 
it is the firm conviction of this publication that an Increase at the 
present time is much more likely to actually reduce the Government's 
revenue than fo Increase it. 

Yours, very truly, THE MCCALL Company, 
ALLAN H. RICHARDSON, 
President, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Now York, July 21, 1917. 
Hon. Joux W. WEEKS 


United States Sonate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Stn: With reference to the proposed increase in second-class 
postage rate, we take the liberty of respectfully 8 for your 
consideration the following information regarding Harper’s Magazine : 
1 average net cash paid circulation per issue in 1916 was 

2. The total number of persons actually employed In manufacturing 
and selling 3 Magazine and who are regularly recelving pay- 
ments of moe | 189. 

. 3. The total amount of postage pald in 1916 at 1 cent a pound 
was $11,652.18. 

4. The additional payment which would have been required had 
the rate been 2 cents a pound 18 $11,652.18. 

5. The estimated increase in cost of paper, etc, to be used in 1917 
over cost in 1916 would amount to 847,684. 

6. The net profits for year 1916 were $49,282.50. 

7. The expenditure for first-class postage during the year 1916 
was $57,042.37, 

Yours, very truly, 
W. B. WELLS, Sceretary. 


Tun CONTINENT, 
Chicago, August 11, 1917, 
Hon. Jonx W. WEEKS, A 
United States Scnato, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: With respect to the section of the pending revenue bili 
providing for an increase of second-class portage to 11 cents per ponnid, 
with a special tax of 5 per cent on the profits of periodicals entitied to 
second-class rates, the following information is submitted: 

The Continent is n religious family weckly, the principal national 

aper of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
t is not maintained to make personal profit. 

Avernge circulation, 1916, 32.300. 

Total number person employed regularly on salary or commission, 40. 

Amount of postage paid 1916 at 1 cent a pound, $3,701.65. 

At 2-cent rate increase would have been $3,701.65. 

Estimated increase cost of paper stock, 1916, $10,000, 

Profits in 1916. none. 

Annual expenditure first-class postage at 2 cente, $1,800. e 

In additicn these facts regarding the effect of other plans suggested 


in the House and Senate are submitted: 
1. Ways and Means plan (zone system). 
Present 
toate 5 Now cost. | Increase. 
scars. 
First zono (1} cents) hres „ $176.50] $285,200] 8840 
Second and third zones (2 cents). 79.06 1,455.08 723.04 
Fourth and fifth zones (3 cents) 2,068.08 | 8, 004. 21 5,336.16 
Sixth zone (4 conts)...-..--.--«. 109.72 438. 8 329. 16 
Bevyenth Horne (S PONS). 5 occ . vous ccefacbtcsdceselyradeosess 
Eighth zone (6 cents) 5.22. «„ 0.60 | 2,013.00 1, 703.00 


4,021.21 | 12,210, 00 


The above added cost equals 26 cents on ench subscription. 

2. Hardwick plan (advertising section of paper); 

(a) The average amount of apace given to advertising in this perlodi- 
cal is 25 per cent. 

(b) Annual postage now on entire paper, 84,024.24. 


Three-fourths of paper (reading) at 1 cent $8, 018. 18 


One-fourth (advertising). at 8 cent „ö 8, 048. 48 
Rotel “cnt . beeen at 11, 166. 66 
Anery over 4010 cost. e e Fe 4k 


Average por subscription, 23 cents. 


A. Origisnl Finance Committee plan (15 cents postage, 2 per cent on 
advertising) ; 

Gross advertising revenue, 1916— „%. 79. 80 
r 679. 59 

Average per subscription, 2.2 cents. 

4. Combination plan (11 cents postage, 13 per cent on advertising) 
PORTER r ed iene gab aetna $5, 030. 30 
Tax on advertising, 11 per cen. ͤ'ͤ „% 528. 20 

Total 5, 554. 59 
Present postage 4, 024. 24 
Increase over 1010 cost ꝑCꝑẽ½r 1,529, 35 


Average per subscriber, 4.9 cents. 
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5. One and one-half cents postage: 


F EN | ee EE M 
6, 036. 36 


2, 012. 12 


Di CO ee Sn a peo a mas 


Average per subscriber, 6.4 cents. 


6. Bulk plan: Cents. 
Up to 16,000 pounds of one n „ 1 
Next. 15,000 pounds of same txenen —Tʃ 18 
Next 25,000 pounds of same bau — 14 
Next: 23,000) pennt at same issue... 2 eee 14 
Next 25.000 ... . 
Over 100,000 pounds. of same 6 9üͤũĩͤ«—„üĩ⸗ „„ 2 

Maximum rate on riodical* carrying no advertising, 1 crnt per 
pound. Under this plan the periodical considered, since it malls less 
than 10,000 pound» per issue, would continue to pay E cent per pound. 

T. One cont up to 300 miles, 1) cents beyond: 

| Present. Now. Increase. 
UP LODO C1) mo ic caw cowsvecsnucanucsnsteveesex | $905. S 
ann! ————!:» 3, 148, 40 4,677. 60 $1, 559, 20 


Average por subscriber, 5 cents. 
Respectfully, yours, OLER R. Winciassox, 
Publisher. 


220 West Forty. snconp Singer, 
New YORK, July 31, 1917. 
Hon. Jonx W. Wers, 


The United States Senato, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sir: I beg to submit the following facts relating to Sunset 
Magazine and in connection with the proposed increased postage bill 

1. Average circulation per month for the year 1916, 120,037. 

2. The totnl number of persons employed r tarly, 46. 

2. Total amount d in 1916 for paper, $52,000, 

4. Total amount in postage paid in 1916 at 1 er ee pound, $15,480. 

„ Amount prid in 1916 for trst-clasy postage, 81,874. 


. Deficit, 1916, $12,710.19. 

T. Estimated increase cost of paper 1917 over 1916, 821.214. 

8. Increaxed cost of postage rate iy ralsed from 1 to 2 cents per 
pound, 813.480. 

So far this yerr we have managed to break a little better than even. 
Therefore the deficit last year can be eliminated. The increased cost 
of paper runs into m sum which alone it will be difficult to overcome, 
to say nothing of an Increased cost of postage. 

Due toon cirenintion campaign which we have been carrying on for 
the past five months we are spending a considerndly larger sum for 
first-clasa postage this year than last. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Sexser MAGAgiNe, 
Wu. A. WILSON, 
Eastern Muanuger. 


Tux Cxxrenx Co., 
New Youn, July 23, 0. 
Hon. Jousx W. WEEKS, 
Unitat tates Senate, Waahiagton, D. C. 


MY Dnaw S¥xavron Wir: At the suggestion of Mr. Allan H. Rich- 
ardeon, chairman of the tal cominittee of the Pertodical Publishers’ 
Assuciation of America, take Daans in sending yow the following 
2 90 concerning the Ceatury and St, Nicholas Magazines published by 
t conipany : 

Average tlreulation per issue fp 1910, Century, 68.859. 

Avernge clreulatin per issue in 1916, St. Nicholas, 02,598. 

Total number of persons who regularly receive salary or commission 
poxinents from our company, 131. 

Total amount of postage poid in 1016 at 1 cent a pound, $17,232.07, 

increase In portage oe ae Po which would tave been required had 
rate been 2 cents a pound, $17,232.07. 
$ N in cost of puper to be used in 1917 over cost in 

IIU, 853.497.851. 

Net prolite for year 1016, both magazines, $5,800.00. 

Annual expenditure for Urst-elaus postage at present rate, $3,618.05. 

Very sincercly, 
W. Moncas Snosrrn, President. 

Mr. WATSON und Mr. SHIELDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Massa- 
chivetts feld. and to whom? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield first to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, I should Uke to ask the Sen- 
utor this question: I have not had the privilege of hearing him 
all the way through. What is his solution of the probleui- to 
let the matter be as it is? 

Mr. WEEKS. Absolutely, now. 

My, WATSON. Without any Increase of any kind? 

Mr. WEEKS. Without any increase of any kind. 

Mr, WATSON, On the theory that the service reridered by 
publientions of this character justifies the subsidy puid by the 
Government? 

Mr. WEEKS, Not entirely on that theory, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATSON. Purtly on that theory? 

Mr. WEEKS. As I have stated, I think they do render a 
grent service to the people of the country; but, at the same time, 
I think they ought to pay relatively the cost to the Government. 
These costs, as I have stated to-day, have been tremendously 
overestimated; but this Is the time of all times when we should 
not make any change, because, as I have tried to demonstrate in 
the few instances which I have rend here—and I enn obtain 
hundreds of them—the average periodical is not making any 
money at all now; und here is, perhaps, the best-posted man in 


connection with the whole publication business who says that if 
aH the publications in the Gnited States pooled their state- 
ments this year, they would show a loss of $10,000,000. That 
is due largely to the iicreased cost of white paper, to other in- 
creased costs, and to the inability to pass them along to the 
purchasers of the periodicals. 

Mr. WATSON, What is the cost to the postal revenues of the 
transmission of second-class matter, in the Senntor’s opinion? 
It has been estimated at all the way from seventy-two to 
eighty-four millions on this floor. 

Mr. WEEKS. In my opinion, from 3 to 4 cents a pound would 
amply cover it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massin- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The statement I understand the Senator has 
made of a definite amount for the periodicals is predicuted upon 
the theory that they will pot increase thelr Incomes from sub- 
scriptions or from advertising, but will continue the same old 
rate notwithstanding the price of every other commodity in the 
country has increased, I unilerstund the Senator's statement 
was predicated upon that theory. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so, and I have tried to explain that 
publications as far as possible have been increasing thelr sub- 
seription and their advertising rates and in many cases huve 
reached the limit which they can go without affecting their 
circulation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. ‘There is another matter upon which I should 
like to have information, if the Senator can give it. I under- 
stood the Senator to read the statement of the business of a 
house publishing 26 religious papers. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Duvid C. Cook Co. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Are they of the same denomination? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know. I think probably not. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It occurred to me that that was entirely 
different; thut they were not publishing the papers for religious 
purposes, but just covering the whole feld, 

Mr: WEEKS. The figures indicate that there will be no net 
profit remaining. 

Now, Mr. President, just one word before I conclude. 

Mr: SHIELDS. I should like to correct the statement I made 
about Mr. Krrehix's figures. I was quoting him, and I want 
to quote lim correctly, in regard to the Outlook. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. Krrenry, in his speech in the House, 
gave his figures as follows: ° 

For every dollar the publisher of the Outlook pays to the United 
States Government for transporting anil 8 and distributing it, 
it costs the United States Government $8, aml I do not_belleve fi Is 
right or fair or just or honest for all the poopie of the Unite States 
to be taxed, as they have been, to pay a subsidy of over $140,000 to a 
magazine like the Outlook, The facts nre— 

And this is what I wanted to read— 

Last fisen? year the Government Baniel, handled, and distributed 
1. Sus, 812 pounds of the Outlook. It cost the Government $161,000, 
It received from the publishers of the Outlook only $19,000. The Gov- 
ernment paid for transpertation alone over $50,000, 

I gave the figures wrong in my statement awhile ago, und I 
merely desire to give them as Mr, Krrenix used them. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not able to follow those figures necu- 
rately, but I should think Mr. Krrenix figured the cost of the 
Government at 9 cents a pound to transport and to deliver the 
Outlook. If he has, in my Judgment, he has used a figure which 
is certainly twice as large as it should be, and I think three 
tines as large as it should be, based on parcel-post rates, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Presiient—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am disposed to agree very Inrgely with 
what the Senator from Massachusetts has been saying. It 
seems to me the whole question of postal rutes is to he ap- 
proached from one of either of two angics, as a revenue producer 
or as a matter of equitable adjustment of cost to the Govern- 
ment. As a revenue producer, I quite agree with what the Sena- 
tor is saying, that we had no business to fix a special tax 
upon it. 

Now, then, as a matter of fair charges on the part of the 
Government the proponents of the various amendments predicate 
their amendments upon the proposition, as I gather it. thet the 
Government ought to be paid cost for the service rendered. I 
should like to test, and perhaps the Senator ean test for me, 
the consistency of the various amendments with the rensens given. 
Therefore I ask this question: Can the Senator say whether or 
not any amendment has been offered here that will produce to 
the Government the full cost of the service rendered? WM, 
for instance, the amendment of the Senator from Georgin yleld 
to the Government an amount of revenue from second-class mai} 
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that will compensate the Government dollar for dollar for the 
cost of carrying that mail? 


Mr. WEEKS. I do not think anybody knows that. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia became a law, it would 
impose a very large additional tax against one class of publica- 
tions for the benefit of another class of publications: 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understood that a while ago, but what I 
have in mind is if there is going to be an attempt to readjust 
these rates so as to make the publications pay for the service 
rendered we ought to be sure, if that is going to be the line of 
reasoning adopted by the Senate, that the scheme adopted will 
compensate fully and not partially. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think we ought to be sure we are not doing 
more harm than good, and we are not sure of that if we ad 
any of these proposed amendments, in my judgment. e 
Finance Committee proposition is, of course, along the lines 
which we ought to follow in case we make any changes in rates; 
that is, to commence in a very small way. If we come to the 
conclusion that 3 cents a pound is a rate which second-class 
mail should carry, I would be in favor of raising the rate not 
more than-a quarter ora third of a cent a year, giving the press 
time to adjust their advertising rates and their cost to the new 
conditions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator yield to me once more? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The point I have in mind is this, as a con- 
clusive proposition: It seems to be the unanimous sentiment of 
this body, as I have gathered it, that this increase of postage is 
not justified because it does an irreparable damage to a large 
amount of business. Now, let us approach it from the other 
angle, namely, the matter of just compensation to the Govern- 
ment for the service rendered, which seems to be the point of 
view of all those who are proposing these various amendments, 
considering it in that light. If any proposed amendment re- 
adjusting the rates will yield to the Government a revenue from 
the second-class mail which, in substance, amounts, for illustra- 
tion, to granting the publishing business a bounty of $40,000.000 
instead of as at present a bounty of $80,000,000, what justifica- 
tion can there be for granting that much bounty at this time? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not arguing that question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I know the Senator is not on that side of 
the question. I want to get the Senator's view. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not arguing that question at this time, 
because I do not think this is the time when anything should 
be done. I have been trying to say to the Senate that in my 
judgment the publication business of this country is showing a 
deficit to-day under present conditions and we are trying to get 
the revenue to carry the war from those who are making ex- 
cessive revenues, and the taxes we are imposing under this 
proposition, or under any one of these, is in addition to. the tax 
which everybody else will pay. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. To be sure. 

Mr. WEEKS. I say that this is a transportation. question, 


and a delivering-of-the-mail question, a post-office question, in- 


stead of a revenue question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Along the line of inquiry of the Senator 
from Delaware, I understand it is not pretended that any of the 
advances in rates will anywhere near meet the deficit. I under- 
stand that the additional one-fourth of a cent proposed by the 
Senate committee will only bring about $3,000,000 and the 5 per 
cent tax on war profits about $5,000,000. In other words, it is 
less than $8,000,000 that the Senate committee amendment. will 
bring, the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKerrar] about $12,000,000, and the House provision about 
$19,000,000, notwithstanding the deficit is about $70,000,000, as 
practically admitted by everybody. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is not admitted by me. I take issue with 
that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then, by everybody else? 

Mr. WEEKS. Not by many people who have really investi- 
gated the question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Post Office Department asserts it at not 
less than $72,000,000, and that is pretty good and fair authority, 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it is not good authority on that question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It was the evidence of Gen. Stewart before 
the Finance Committee when examined on this very question, 
that it is not less than $72,000,000; but chat is immaterial; it is 
a large sum that would be wiped out. The Senator from Dela- 
ware suggests that the provision ought to be made to wipe out 
that deficit at once. I am in favor of increasing the rate where 
the compensation now is not proportionate to the service ren- 
dered but not in any such sum as that. To wipe out the deficit 


I think would work a great dislocation of business and would. 
seriously business after so many years in which the 
Government has conducted such business. The increases ought 
to be gradual. Perhaps that derived from the McKellar amend- 


‘ment is enough at this time; but it establishes the principle that 


no longer will this subsidy be granted, that from year to year the 
tax will be increased until they pay for a reasonable part of the 
service rendered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr, WOLCOTT, I should like to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee if the McKellar amendment provides for an increase as 
time goes on? That requires new legislation, does it not? If 
the McKellar amendment is adopted it does not establish any 
progressive increase in rates, Those who support the McKellar 
amendment are in favor of granting some bounty but not quite 
this much bounty. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator is mistaken. Those who sup- 
port the McKellar amendment are not in favor of granting any 
bounty. They are not in favor of that principle. It may be that 
in the end it will be impossible to require of the publishers 
enough to transport their periodicals, their commodity, or what 
you may call it, but the Post Office Department is not in busi- 
ness for profit. It would be a good thing to have every service 
rendered paid for, but it may be and always will be, I think, 
that this public-utility company, we might call it, will never be 
compensated for the service it has rendered: Very largely that 
will apply to these agricultural papers; perhaps to some news- 
papers; it may be to some educational papers; ut in the main 
such a policy ought to be adopted that will make everyone who 
patronizes them pay at least a reasonable compensation for the 
service rendered. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this question is as old as the 
Postal Service. I have been in Congress for 12 years, and it 
has been thrashed out in pretty nearly every Congress of which 
I have been a Member. Congress has deliberately left it as it is. 
Now it is a postal question. I have admitted that rates are not 
as high as cost to the Government, but I say it is a question 
which should be considered on its merits, not as a punishment 
to these publishers, and it has no place in a revenue bill and 
would not be thought of as a revenue proposition if it was not 
the general belief that the rate is lower than it should be. I do 
not want Senators to forget that the publishers are paying 
exactly the same tax that everyone else is paying on their 
profits. I think: the estimate for expected receipts from this 
item is $5,000,000. If that is correct, the amount of the 5 per 
cent tax on over $4,000 receipts which is estimated by the com- 
mittee is not dependable, in fact it is excessive. I have no doubt 
that the gentleman who estimates the net loss to the total pub- 
lications of the country is nearer the fact than any statement of 
excess profits. I believe that at some other time, on its merits, 
this proposition should be considered, and I want to say IL. 
believe the press should cooperate with Congress in bringing 
about a reasonable rate for the transportation of their product. 
If they do not do it, they are a great deal more selfish than I 
think they are. I think that can be done, but in any case I 
believe it. would be an unrighteous procedure at this time to 
impose an additional burden on a great industry of this kind.~ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, at this point I desire to 
submit some observations on the pending question, 8 in doing 
that I shall be very brief. 

First I shall state briefly why I can not support sections 1101 
and 1106 of this bill. Section 1101 increases the postage rate on 
newspapers 25 per cent and section 1106 provides that, in addi- 
tion tc the excess profits tax which all business must pay, the net 
income of every individual, corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation arising from the publication of newspapers, magazines, 
or periodicals entitled to be entered as second-class mail matter 
in excess of $4,000 per annum shall contribute a revenue tax of 
5 per cent. 

I think it is manifest to anyone who has given the subject 
of second-class mail rates any investigation whatever that a 
more equitable adjustment should be provided. The question 
has been before Congress for some time, and prior to the war 
the Post Office Committee of the Senate, of which I have been 
chairman for four years, had given a great deal of consideration 
to the subject of reducing the rate on first-class: mail and an 
increase of the rates on second-class matter. The primary 
purpose years ago to encourage the publication and distribution 
of newspapers and periodicals for the dissemination of knowledge 
and information is not so important as it was then. In those 
days there were few newspapers or magazines and the means 
of publication were crude and expensive. This is no longer true 


with respect to the publishing business, which has greatly grown 


and developed within the last quarter of a century. It is not 
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| 
fair that those who pay 2 cents an ounce, or a fraction thereof, | 


for sending first-class mail to carry on their business and social 
affairs should contribute thereby soime $80,000,000 to $90,000,000 
annually to make up the loss sustained by the Government in 
transporting second-class mail matter at 1 cent per pound. The 
greatest beneficiaries of this manifest discrimination, however; 
are not the newspapers, including the weekly press, whose zones 
of circulation, with but few exceptions, are within comparative 
short distances of the points of publication, but rather those 
publications whose circulation and distribution extend through- 
out the country, and the immense quantity of catalogues and 
circulars mailed as second-class matter. An important phase 
of this question which must not be ignored is that the news- 
papers are an economical necessity, with an intimate relation- | 
ship to the social and business affairs of the Nation, affording | 
all classes of the public a very cheap method of not only pro- 
curing information of a general character essential to a republic 
like this, but the business life and activity of the Nation de- 
pends in a very large measure upon the information gathered 
daily from the columns of the newspapers which go into the 
homes of practically every citizen of the United States, and in a 
large majority of homes they are the only periodical publica- 
tions they can afford. It is well known that if these publications 
had to rely upon the subscription price alone, which more often 
is less than the cost of publication, nearly all of them would be 
forced to suspend. Whatever burden we impose upon them, as in 
similar revenue measures, will be transmitted to the ultimate 
consumer, in this instance the great reading public. 

In addition to the proposed increase in mail rates, newspapers 
and periodicals are required by this bill to pay a tax of 5 per 
cent on their net income in excess of $4,000 besides also the 
general provision which has been under discussion for several 
days providing for a certain per cent of.excess profits applicable 
to every kind and character of business. Why should the news- 
papers be singled out for two additional sources vf revenue not 
applicable to other lines of business? Within the last two or 
three years the increased cost of publication of newspapers and 
periodicals has been greater perhaps than that of most any other 
business, if recent statements are to be credited. The Federal 
Trade Commission, in a late report laid before Congress, has 
this to say with reference to the cost of print paper: 

Conditions in the newspaper publishing business were reported by the 
commission in March as serious, and they continue to be serious. 
Within the year prices to large consumers of print paper have been 
advanced from about 840 per ton to over 860 and $70 per ton, and in 
some cases even up to $90 per ton. Also by concerted action the terms 
of contracts have been so changed as to shift a considerable financial 
burden from the manufacturers to the publishers. To some of the larger 
newspapers of the country this price increase means, in some instances, 
an increase in payer cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars. This, in 
many cases, will not only cause the loss of profits for the year but a 
serious financial embarassment of the publication itself. 

The smaller publishers have been forced to pay prices as high as $150 
and $180 per ton. In addition to the above increase of prices among 
publishers of minor dailies and weeklies, it is complained that they 
found great difficulty in getting paper at any price, and to a large 
number of such publishers in the country the increase in the price 
means the difference between a . and the complete ruin of 
their business and the suspension of their publications. 

The financial strength of great dally publications may enable them 
to survive; it is the smaller newspapers that will probably suffer the 
most seriously if these conditions continue. The small weekly and 
daily publications of the country particularly serve a great and useful 
purpose in the dissemination of facts and fn the creation of an intelli- 

ent public opinion, and such disaster as impends by reason of this 
Bere in price of news-print paper makes the question one of great 
public concern, 


I have just read from the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as the result of their thorough investigation of the ques- 
tion of the price of print paper and the increased price which 
publishers are required to pay. ` 

The inereased cost of labor and ink and other overhead 
charges have certainly kept pace with the recent advance of 
high prices. The newspapers have been loyal to the Govern- 
ment in this war emergency and have contributed generously of 

their columns in free advertising to promote the interest of the 

public without compensation of any character except the con- 
sciousness of having performed their duty in supporting the 
Government. They have given freely of their space, which is 
their source of income, to the campaigns for recruits, for the 
American Red Cross, and for the first liberty loan. Congress 
should provide an appropriation to remunerate these publica- 
tions for legitimate advertising space which the Government 
must use in promoting the second liberty loan and other activi- 
ties in the naturé of appeals through the columns of the news-. 
papers for assistance. The English and Canadian Governments 
have recognized the justice of such action and appropriated 
large sums for that purpose. 

Why should we impose a burden on them we do not exact of 
other lines of business? 


For these reasons I shall vote against the adoption of the sec- 
tion increasing the rate on second-class mail matter because I 
do not thigk it is neither the proper time or the proper basis for 
making a change, and will vote against the section imposing an 
income tax on the publishing business because of the other bur- 
dens they must carry. I fail to see why they should be called 
upon for taxation not applicable to other forms of business. In 
the future, when conditions become more normal, Congress ought 
to give attention to and adjust second-class mail rates to the 
end that this character of mail shall more nearly bear its just 
and proportionate cost of transportation. 

Mr. President, I realize, as every other Senator must realize, 
the great inequality that has been carried in the provisions of 
the postal laws for many years. There ought to be a remedy 
found and applied. But the question to my mind is whether it 
ought to be done as speedily as some have indicated at this par- 
ticular time. I am inclined to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee with reference to second-class mall 
matter, and beyond that I could not think of going. This whole 
matter ought to be relegated to the Post Office Committee, where 
it properly belongs, Some seem to think that after the passage 
of this bill comes the deluge, and it is the last opportunity we 
will ever have to legislate upon these important subjects, and 
therefore we ought to legislate with the greatest possible severity. 
because we may not haye the opportunity again to legislate on 
this question. 

Now, that is all I care to say on this subject. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: x ; 


Ashurst Hale Myers Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Hitchcock ew Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hollis Newlands Smoot 
Brandegee Husting Norris Sterling 
Broussard James Overman Stone 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Thompson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Poindexter Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham Kendrick Robinson Wadsworth 
Fernald Kenyon Shatroth Watson 
Fletcher nox Sheppard Weeks 
France La Follette Sherman Williams 
Frelinghuysen wis Shields 

Gerry McKellar Simmons 

Gronna McNary Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on ac- 
count of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators havé an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this morning the Senate 
struck out the amendment providing for 3-cent letter postage, 
and I think very wisely acted in that regard. I am afraid 
that some Senators may think that because we have struck out 
the proposed increase on first-class postal matters we should 
proceed to strike out the small increase on second-class matter. 
I want to point out, if I can, the very great difference between 
the two propositions. 

In the first place, letter postage is already paying the Govern- 
ment the immense profit of $70,000,000 a year. Why should we 
increase a rate of taxation on a subject of taxation that is 
already paying the Government so splendidly unless there is a 
real necessity for doing so? The Senate thought there was not 
a real necessity for it; it thought that we could raise this 
revenue from other and better sources, and very wisely, I think, 
declined to tax the people on this particular service in addition 
to the enormous tax they are now paying. For my part, I had 
rather increase the tax on war profits and raise the revenue in 
that way than to put additional tax burdens on people less able 
to pay them. 

Now, let us compare that situation with the situation as to 
second-class mail matter. Instead of second-class matter pay- 
ing the Government a profit it is producing a tremendous deficit, 
The loss on second-class mail matter is about $89,000,000 an- 
nually. We get the pitiful sum of $11,000,000 now for truns- 
porting all the second-class matter through our mails, and the 
publishers receive the enormous bounty of $89,000,000. It has 
got to be a notorious situation, and I am going to stop right 
here and now and read a very shert editorial which I have just 
this morning noticed in the Philadelphia Inquirer, one of the 
papers that would be affected by the change. Just listen to this 
editorial. It is so full of good sense, of justice, and of fairness 
that I think it ought to make some impression. ‘The editorial is 
as follows: à 
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RIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS IN SUBSIDIES. 


According to Senator Harpwick the periodicals of the country are 
rae erg 580.500.800 as i ge matter at a loss to the 

vernment o y ann 

That loss amounts to n direct subsidy paid to the various publica- 


tions. It makes mendicants out of them. 
a wrong — 9 
. 
eut cut sout 


settled 000 à and there is 

380,000 eficiency. 
The 5 per cent on ‘is utterly 8 since inis is. discrimina’ 

and mixes taxation with postal ma sides, the tax, it is 

mated, would produce only 87.5 1000. while the additional 

postage sree would * on! ot 000,000. Here is a total of $10,000,- 


That ae SOROA: Tt is 1 me business. 

The thing to do, of — — is to abandon the 5 per cent discriminatory 
tax and increase second-class postal rates to a more equitable basis. 

I can not commend that editorial too highly to the Senate, In 
a few words it points out precisely what our duty is. We ought 
to establish a fair and a just system of postal 

Now I want to call the attention of the Senate for a moment 
to some of the arguments which have been made in behalf of con- 
tinuing this subsidy. Mind you, it is the only subsidy which 
this Government grants which is in itself a subsidy. It grants 
a subsidy of about one-eleventh or one-twelfth of all our revenues 
in normal times. Why should this subsidy be granted? Well, 
it is said that a flat rate is better because we have a flat rate 
on first-class mail matter. Senators know the difference. First- 
class mail matter is so small in weight in comparison with its 
importance, and in comparison with the tax that is levied on it, 
that distance becomes immaterial. It is the one exception to 
the rule. There is no rule that has not an exception. 

Let us see whether the transportation of second-class mail 
matter on a flat rate basis is in accord with the general course 
of business. I want to call attention to the fact that all other 
transportation except first-class mail matter alone is carried 
according to the length of haul. For instance, as to passengers 
and freight and everythmg else that is hauled, whether by 
wagon, by automobile, by railroad or whatever method of trans- 
portation, the length of haul is the measure of the charge. Why 
should it not be so as to second-class mail matter? The Gov- 
ernment pays the railroad on the length of the haul, but the 
publishers pay the Government a flat rate at a loss of $80,000,000 
a year. I do not wonder that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts could not defend it. He said he could not defend 
it. The only thing he asked was to just let it go over during 
‘the war. He said, It is all wrong; it is a wrong proposition 
I admit that but just let it go over during the war.“ You never 
found one of these interests drawing a bounty from the Govern- 
ment which did not want to let it go over for the present; just 
postpone it; just defer it; anything in the world to continue the 
bounty; to get rid of the question and still keep the, bounty 
or subsidy. 

Senators, great stress has been laid by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks] on farm publications and religious jour- 
nals. Yes; and you will find that the other House excepted 
farm journals and religious journals, and that the Senate Com- 
mittee struck out the exception; yet when it comes to an argu- 
ment of the merits of the case we hear nothing about the Curtis 
Publishing Co. that is drawing $4,700,000 a year as a bounty 
from the Government; but we only hear about the 


journals and the farm journals and the scientific journals. That 


argument is a subterfuge, pure and simple. 

I am perfectly willing to except from the operations of this 
proposed law journals of the character referred to; I can realize 
that there is some reason for permitting them to have some ad- 
vantage in the matter of rates; or whether there is a reason or 
not, I am willing to yield that; but surely we must not let the 
main issue be lost sight of, which is that the great corporations 
have grown strong and.fat upon a Government bounty, one of 
them alone, the Curtis Publishing Co., virtually drawing down 
from the Government every year $4,700,000; and I say that we 
should measure our action here as to how it affects those kind 
of com les and not let it go off on the specious argument that 
the bounty helps the farm journal and the religions journal. 
The House excepted them, and we can except them also, and I 
shall vote for such an amendment if it is offered. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], however, says 
that the Post Office Department has indorsed another scheme, a 
flat rate on advertising. Well, I think the Post Office Depart- 
ment does give that scheme its qualified indorsement, but it does 
it in this way: The Post Office Department realizes that great 
injustice is being done according to the present rate, and there 
is but one way to make that right, and that is to change the sys- 


tem so as in the end to make the service self-sustaining. The 
Post Office Department has also indorsed the zone system; it 
has also indorsed the proposition that I have presented in my 
amendment; it receives their hearty approval. The Postmaster 
General and his assistants all want some system adopted which 
will make that department of the Government self-sustaining. 
Now, let us see what my proposition does. It does not do the 
whole work; I admit that. It ought to do if, but we can not pass 
a proposition that will have the effect that the editor of this 
great newspaper says it ought to have, to make it self-sustaining 
at one time. The only thing we can do is to adopt a different 
system and work it out by degrees until we make it self-sus- 


I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the other 
House has indorsed the zone system. It makes no difference 
as to what system we pass, we shall have a conflict with the 
House. My proposition is to accept the system that the House 
has passed and reduce the rates and the amount of revenue 
raised ; and I want the Senate to understand just what difference 
there is between the House bill and the amendment which I 
have offered. 

Under the*provisions of the House bill there will be raised 
about $19,000,000. My amendment provides that there shall he 
about $12,600,000 raised. The Senate committee provision for 
an increase of one-fourth of a cent will raise only $3,000,000; 
Now, here we are straining every nerve to raise revenue enough 
to conduct the Government during the war, and here are a lot 
of people whom the Philadelphia Inquirer calls “ mendicants“ 
who have been enjoying for many years this immense bounty, 
and because we propose to take only $12,600,000 out of the $89,- 
000,000 they are complaining. They are here fighting not only 
to keep the $78,000,000 but to keep the whole $90,000,000. Ought 
we to treat them exactly as we do the first-class postal service? 
I say no. I say a wholly different principle is involved. I say 
that our vote ought to be entirely different. What we ought to 
do is to rectify this wrong. The Senator from Massachusetts, 
however, says let us rectify it at the proper time; that this is not 
the proper time. Well, it is the most effective time we shall 
ever have. The ‘Government never needed this money as much 
as it needs it right now. It needs it worse than it ever did 
before, and it is unpatriotic in these people to insist upon con- 
tinuing these bounties, There never was such an easy time 
to put in effect a just rate as now; this very day it ought to be 
done. Surely the people to whom we have given so much ought 
to be willing in this hour of their Government’s need to come 
forward and pay a part of what it costs to transport their matter 
through the mails. 

Mr. President, I call attention*to the further fact that we 
have tried this plan in another part of the Government service. 
We have tried it in connection with the parcel post. The rate 
on parcel-post packages is fixed according to the length of the 
haul, and that service pays the Government the entire cost 
involved. I see no reason why we should not treat the gen- 
tlemen who publish magazines and periodicals and who use the 
mails in exactly the same way that we treat those who use the 
parcel post. The Parcel Post Service is doing so well that we 
are actually taxing it, and surely if it is doing well enough 
under the zone system to be placed in a position where we may 
impose a tax upon the service we might make the publishers of 
second-class mail matter pay their part of the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. President, that is about all I desire to say; and if no 
other Senator wishes to discuss the question I ask for a vote 
and call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rorinson in the chair), 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
makes the point of no quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. z 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


8 
Hale McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Borah MeNary Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hardwiek Myers Smoot 
Broussard = Hitchcock orson ——.— 
Gaib J hnson, Cal Sue Ten 
n 00 š erman ompson 
Curtis Jo S. Dak. e mmell 
Jones, N. Mex. exter Wadsworth 
ones, Wash. binson atson 
123 Saulsbury Williams 
TPA E drick Shafroth Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen enyon - eppar J 
Sherman 
88 Ea Fonette Shields 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VanbauAN] on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not yet arrived at the 
point where I feel justified in voting for a proposal that I 
know will destroy a great percentage of the magazines, trade 
journals, farm papers, religious publications, and other periodi- 
cals of the country. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR] yesterday and also to-day stated that such periodicals as 
I have named under the provisions of the House bill are exempt 
from the proposed increase in rates. I desire now to call the 
attention of the Senate to the provisions of the House bill, and 
it will be noticed that that is not the case. Section 1203 of the 
House provision is as follows: 


Sec. 1203. That in the case of newspapers an BS pee entitled to 
be entered as second-class matter and main y and In the interest 
of religious, educational, scientific, e 3 , labor, or 
fraternal organizations or associations, not organi zed for profit and none 
of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual, the second-class postage rates shall be, irrespective 
of the zone in which delivered 

That was put in because the House provided a zone system— 


(except when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier office for deliv- 
ery by its carriers, in which case the rates shall be the same as now 
rovided by law), 14 cents a pound or fraction thereof from July 1, 
917, until March i 1918, and thereafter 13 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof. The publish ers of such newspapers and periodicals before bein 
entitled to the foregoing rates shall furnish to the Postmaster General, 
at such times and under such conditions as he may prescribe, satis- 
factory evidence that none of the net income of such organization inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual. 

Mr. President, that specifically increases the rate on second- 
class matter from 1 cent to 1} cents up to March 1, 1918, 
and to 14 cents a pound thereafter, even upon such periodi- 
cals as those to which I have referred. In order that such 
periodicals may claim the benefit of the exemption they must 
show that they are not organized for profit; that not one cent 
they earn shall inure to the benefit of a stockholder or private 
individual. That is what the House bill provided, and it was 
not an exemption of any publication in the country. It was au 
exemption from the 8-cent rate and the excessively high rates 
imposed under the zone system provided for in the House bill. 
but it was not an exemption from any increase in the present 
rates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. Has the Senator any figures to show what 
all the publishers of the newspapers made last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. As a whole? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have them in classes, but not as a whole. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About how many millions of dollars was 
it, Jost in a general way, all told? 

. SMOOT. I could not say offhand just exactly what the 
total “amounted to for all newspapers, periodicals, and publica- 
tions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that just charging 
them up with $12,000,000 of the cost of the service would ruin all 
the periodicals of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the “Senator from Utah Ls 
lias not claimed any such thing. The Senator“ has claimed that 
there are certain newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States which, if the Senator’s amendment were adopted, 
would face bankruptcy, and I shall now undertake to prove to 
the Senate that that is the case. I am not disputing the fact 
that what we collect from second-class postage rates falls short 
of paying the expenses to which the Government is put in carry- 
ing the same. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator say that the payment 
of the $12,600,000 provided for in my amendment would bank- 
rupt all the publishers in this country? 

. Mr. SMOOT. No; the “Senator” has never claimed that it 
would bankrupt all of the publishers of the country, but the 
Senator“ does claim that if it were imposed it would destroy a 
great many of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield again; I will say 
that if the Senator will offer an amendment to exclude or to 
excuse the publications he has just enumerated—that is, reli- 
gious, scientific, agricultural, and labor journals—I have no doubt 
that the Senate will agree to that amendment just as the House 
would agree to it, and, so far as I am concerned, I shall be de- 
lighted to vote for it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield. to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr, SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I have such an amendment as that sug- 
gested by the Senator from Tennessee, which I suppose ought to 
be offered prior to the vote upon his amendment, which is in 
the nature of a substitute, when the opportunity arises, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I will accept the amendment whenever the 
Senator offers it. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the class of publications sug- 
gested by the Senator does not cover all of the periodicals 
published in the United States which at the present time, with 
the high price of paper, or even in normal times, are not making 
any profits to speak of. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
from Utah that the amendment which I shall propose includes 
not only farm and religious papers, but scientific, educational, 
agricultural, philanthropic, and labor or fraternal-organization 
papers—all the periodicals named in the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. President, for instance, let us take 86 of the national peri- 
odicals of general circulation, and take the profits that were 
made in 1916 by those 86 national publications. Applying this 
zone system to them, Mr. President, as a whole they would be 
taxed over and above what they made in the year 1916 in an 
amount equaling $1,837,163. Included in those publications 
are some of the following: 

The Gentlewoman, McCall’s Magazine, the Woman's Home 
Companion, the American Magazine, the Pictorial Review, Mc- 
Clure's Magazine, Collier's Weekly, the Modern Priscilla, Leslie’s 
Weekly, the Christian Herald, the Ladies’ World, the Popular 
Science Monthly, Outing, the World's Work, the New Country 
Life in America, Current Opinion, Harper’s Magazine, American 
Art News, Outer's Book, and 35 weekly and monthly publica- 
tions along religious and agricultural lines. 

Mr. President, do we want to financially destroy all these 
publications? Do we want to destroy the 400 publications named 
in the list that I hold in my hand? I do not believe the Con- 
gress of the United States will think of doing so, and I know 
that if the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
is adopted it will destroy them. They can not pay the tax that 
will be imposed and exist. 

Yesterday, in answer to a question that was asked by the 
Senator from Idaho in relation to the farm journals of the 
country, I made the statement that the profits of all the farm 
journals of this country for the year 1916 would not be sufficient 
to pay the tax imposed on second-class mail matter, providing 
the increase did not exceed 1 cent a pound. Now I want to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that I base that state- 
ment upon the following: facts secured from the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States, taking every farm journal in 
the United States 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator restate that proposition? 
My attention was called away for a moment, and I did not hear 
it. I should be glad if he would restate the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that if an increase of 1 cent per pound 
upon second-class mail matter were imposed in addition to the 
1 cent of the present law it would take all of the profits of all 
of the farm journals of the United States, based upon what all 
of the farm journals of the United States made in the year 1916. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator, in 
answer to that, that the whole argument on this point is with- 
out any effect, because I have already agreed to accept an 
amendment to be offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. Srertra] that will except all of those publications from 
any such rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now the Senator begins to make exceptions in 
regard to certain lines of publications. I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that in order.to save the peri- 
odicals and publications of the United States in large numbers, 
the exception would have to go to every class of publication in 
the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say that I agree with the Sen- 
ator in that proposition. The law is not worth a cent if you 
have got to make exceptions to it, and it shows its injustice. 
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I will not vote for the proposition advanced by the Senator from 
Tennessee if he finds it necessary to bolster it with any such 
exceptions as those. 

Let me say further to the Senator from Utah that the truth 
nbout this matter is that uny reasonable adjustment of these 
rates can be made if these people are required, as advertisers 
generally throughout this country must be required, to adjust 
their business to whatever rates the Government does estab- 
lish, as they have adjusted them to the present rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody can deny the statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia. The very fact that the Senator from 
Tennessee admits that there must be exceptions made in the 
ease of the amendment offered by him shows its utter weakness, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Seriator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary. Inasmuch as under 
my amendment there is still about $70,000,000 that the great 
journals, like those issued by the Curtis Publishing Co., are 
getting from the Government as bounty, I am willing, in view 
of that fact, to put the farm journals and the labor journals 
on a slightly different footing; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Curtis Publishing Co. can well afford not 
to object to the increase in second-class postage rates. Why? 
Because they know that if such rates are imposed as are pro- 
posed by the Senator they will drive out nearly all the com- 
petition they now have in the United States; and instead of 
charging $6,000 for a page advertisement for one issue, they 
believe that they can make more than the increase in postal 
rates out of the increase in advertising charges, because they 
will have the country almost entirely to themselves, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator, yield 
again? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. - 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is true, why do we not find the 
Curtis Publishing Co., and others in like condition with them, 
here fighting for this amendment rather than here fighting 
against it? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not fighting against an Increase. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, yes; they are here fighting this par- 
ticular amendment actively, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to say to the Senate what hap- 
pened before the committee when we had this question under 
consideration. Of all the publishers of the United States that 
appeared before the committee, the Curtis Publishing Co.’s rep- 
resentative was the only one who said that his company did not 
particularly care whether there was an increase or not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Utah will yield to me, more than a year ago the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. agreed to an increase more substantial than that pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, they know as well as we know what it 
means to that company if they can drive out most of the com- 
petition in the United States; and I say now in this connection, 
so that the Senators may know, that the only way we can im- 
pose a tax upon the Curtis Publishing Co, for the use and privi- 
lege they enjoy of the second-class rate is by imposing the 5 per 
cent tax upon the net income of the corporation as provided for 
in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: If he feels as he does about the Curtis Publishing Co. and 
the other people, and they admit that they ought to pay higher 
rates, why does not the Senator offer an amendment here charg- 
ing them the actual cost? I will vote for his amendment If he 
will offer one to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. Even that kind of an amendment would not 
obviate the difficulties in which we find ourselves. The trouble 
is that we have built up this system; businesses have been estab- 
lished under it; and now, as I said yesterday, to pass a law over 
night changing the whole system means ruin to the weaker 
papers, and it means ultimate success to the papers that can 
stand it and have less competition and a practical monopoly in 
the United States for the future, z : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Right along that line let me ask the Sena- 
tor this question: In view of the fact that these very great 
publications use the fast freight and other methods than the 
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post office for moving their products from the place of publica- 
tion to the point of distribution, and recalling, as the Senator 
undoubtedly will, the rather meager amount they would pay 
either under the present rates or under the rates proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee, I want to ask the Senator if the 
committee amendment taxtng them 5 per cent would not be a 
greater charge upon them than the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee and 
everybody else who has studied this question knows that the 
Curtis Publishing Co., whenever the express can be used cheaper 
than the mails, use it, and in a good many cases they send car- 
loads by fast freight; and whenever the distance is such that 
the express company charges are more than the rates imposed 
by the Government, the Government can take the business, but 
not one pound when the express rate is less than that imposed 
by the Government on second-class mail matter. 

An McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the record, which is this: I do not know how much the 
Curtis Publishing Co. use other means of transportation, but 
they got a “rake-off” from the Government because of having 
used the Government’s means of transportation of four million 
and nearly eight hundred thousand dollars last year. I do not 
think anybody in the world, even the Curtis Publishing Co., 
would complain of not using the Government’s transportation 
when they used it under such circumstances and with such 
magnificent profit as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President; I thought I had with me a stat 
ment from the Post Office Department showing the circulation 
of all the principal magazines in the United States, showing 
what percentage of their circulation went through the mail and 
what percentage was delivered by other means. I know, if the 
Senator has seen that report—and I think he has—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have seen it. : 

Mr. SMOOT (continuing). He has found that the Curtis 
Publishing Co. does not use the mails to exceed 40 per cent of 
its circulation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that wherever 
it is profitable for the Curtis Publishing Co. to use the mail 
they use it, and wherever it is more profitable to use freight 
or express they use that, and they can not be blamed for it, 
But however that may be, whether it is 40 per cent or 30 per 
cent or 20 per cent, or whatever per cent it may be, the fact 
remains that the record shows that the Curtis Publishing Co. 
got $4,800,000 from the Government last year on account of 
these rates. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, I do not deny that; but 
when we are trying to reach the Curtis Publishing Co. and 
prevent them from receiving a bounty of $4,000,000 from Gov- 
ernment rates, in doing so we would not want to cripple nearly 
half of the publications of the country, and perhaps more, and 
drive many of them to bankruptcy. Now, that must be patent 
to any Senator who has studied this question. 

Mr. M . Mr. President, may I interrupt just one 
other time to say to the Senator that I am certainly very 
greatly gratified to know of the moderation of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., that they use the mail only to the extent of 40 per 
cent of their circulation, and get only $4,800,000 out of the 
Government thereby. If they used it for the whole 100 per 
cent, according to the Senator, the amount of their bounty from 
the Government would be about $12,000,000, by a simple calcu- 
lation; and I think he ought to be very grateful to the Curtis 
Publishing Co. because they use it only to the extent of 40 per 
cent instead of 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am never grateful to any cor- 
poration that saves the Government $1 while doing so makes for 
itself $3. The Curtis Publishing Co. would use the mails for 
every pound of its publications distributed if it could not find 
a cheaper way to distribute them. They find a cheaper way by 
sending their publications by express for a certain distance; 
they find a cheaper way by sending them by fast freight within 
a limited area; but when they go beyond those areas then the 
Government can carry them because of the fact that the mail 
costs less than they can get them distributed or carried for by 
any other means of transportation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the senior Senator from Tennessee? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. > 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator has the information, I should 
like to know the limits of the zones in which they use the ex- 
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press company because it is cheaper than the i-cent rate of 
second-class mail ta ; 
Mr. SMOOT. That depends in certain cases upon whether 
there are many of the publications distributed. It can be said 
generally as to the first but not to the second and third zones. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 
Mr. SMOOT. It might in the case of the second zone, I sup- 


pose. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, yes; I know the Senator will under- 

stand the statement that in the first two zones a flat rate is 
more costly to the Curtis Publishing Co. 
- Why? Because it is a 1-cent rate. Therefore, within those 
two zones, wherever it is possible, what does this company do, 
as well as all others in like situations? I am using this com- 
pany merely as an illustration; I care nothing in the world about 
the Curtis Publishing Co., either one way or the other. I have 
no doubt they are delightful gentlemen. But wherever the rate 
is less—and that is within the 50 and 150 mile zones—they use 
either freight or street cars, or some other method of distribu- 
tion. and the Government loses the postage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wanted to be perfectly accu- 
rate in the statement I made, and therefore I qualified it in 
answering the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps], 
because there are places where there are just a few subscribers 
where it is much cheaper for them to send the magazine by mail 
than to try to send it by some other means of transportation, even 
in the first zone. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, of course; but suppose they want to 
send magazines to Brooklyn or to Jersey City, or even to Phila- 
delphia—it is cheaper then to send them by freight; and they 
send those magazines by freight. That is the truth about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsnHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? . . ee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr: KELLOGG. The Senator from Tennessee stated that the 
Curtis Publishing Co. was enjoying a bonus of something over 
$4,000,000. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The Government states it as $4,800,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Four million eight hundred theusand dollars. 
That assumes, of course, that they send all of their publications 
by mail, does it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT, No; the Senator is mistaken. That is for just 
what they do send by mail. The Senator from Tennessee was 
right in his statement there. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wanted to understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, take the 55 farm journals 
of this country. Their capital stock aggregates a little ever 
$15,000,000. They made net profits in the year 1916 öf 
$581,875.20. They paid for postage for the year 1916 $569,857.01. 
Do you tell me that the farm journals of this country can stand 
an increase of 1 cent on postage? Where would they get the 
money to pay the additional tax of $569,857 from? 

In that connection, I want to call the attention ef the Senate 
to the fact that the total amount of paper used by these publien- 
tions ip 1916 wns 635,486 hundredweight. The average increase 
in the price the farm papers pay for their print paper to-day as 
compared with the year 1916 amounts to $1.007 per hundred. 
Now, do we want to drive all these papers out of existence? If 
So, adopt the pending amendment. And this is only one class of 
publications. 

I have here, Mr. President, the sworn statements of some 30 
publishing companies, selected from over a thousand that I 
have received, showing that in every case, if we only impose 
a cent a pound additional postage-on second-class mail matter, 
they could not pay the increase out of their gains based upon the 
profits of 1916. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to call attention 
to just what the losses would be; but if there is a Senator who 
wants to know exactly what they are, I shall be very pleased in- 
deed to tell him. But just take into consideration the class of 
papers they are. These are some that I have selected out of 
the statements that they have rendered to me. They are such 
papers as the Christian Herald, the People’s Home Journal, the 
National Farm Power, Today's Housewife, the Woman's Home 
Companion, the American Magazine, the Fireside, all of Mc- 
Clure’s publications, the Medern Priscilla, McCall's Magazine. 
Harper & Bros.’ publications, the Sunset Magazine; and ‘so I 
could go on, Mr. President, and name not 20 or 30, but, as E say, 
I have here one list of over 400 publications in the United States 
that would find themselves in the same position as the ones I 
have named. S 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, after the Senator finishes 
discussing that question, and before he sits down, I should like 
to ask him one question, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may ask a question at any time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
Since it has been developed that there is a zone in which these 
newspaper and magazine and other publishers ship their publi- 
cations by freight or express rather than use the post office, 
because it is cheaper, does not that conclusively show that 
there is a zone in which the 1-cent rate pays for itself; and 
not that zone just about what 1 have established? Is it not 
fact that in a zone, say, of 300 miles, which is established in my 
amendment, the 1-cent rate just about pays for the cost of trans- 
portation and the other charges; and is it not conclusively shown 
that that is so by the fact that the publisher uses other methods 
of transportation within that zone? 2 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not a single zone that pays the 
expenses of carrying second-class mail matter. There is a zone, 
and that the first zone, where the transportation will not amount 
to 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator is mistaken about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to wait until I through 
with my statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when you take into considera- 
tion the overhead expenses for maintaining the Post Office and 
divide it among the different zones the mails are transported to, 
and taking into consideration the weight and class of mail that 
goes within each zone, and charge to each zone the pro rata of 
overhead expense that the Post Office Department is under, there 
is not a single zone that would pay its way for transporting 
second-class mail matter, S 

Mr. President, that is shown in the different reports that have 
been made as to what it really costs for transporting second- 
class mail matter. Some of the reports which have been referred 
to to-day have simply taken into consideration what the trans- 
portation charges are. The Government has to pay the expenses 
of the Post Office Department. It has to administer all the 
postal laws, and they affect every zone; whether the first, sec- 
ond, or eighth zone, it makes no difference. ~The-officials of the 
Post Office Department have to administer the law, no matter 
in what part of the country, and all overhead expenses must be 
paid, and they should be apportioned to all classes of mail 
delivered and pro rata to the amount handled. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator has named various magazines 
and newspapers. What would be the difference in the amount 
of postage collected for the transmission of those particular 
magazines or newspapers or publications through the mails un- 
der the McKellar system and the system provided by the com- 
mittee? Can the Senator give an offhand estimate of the dif- 
ference? ` 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not that information, I could give 
it as a whole, not as to any one particular zone, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I may interrupt the Sénator again, and 
I owe him an-apology for having interrupted him so often 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; no apology is necessary. What we 
want is to get at the facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that the Post Office Department figure that there is a 
zone in which the service pays for itself; and I say that is abso- 
lutely established by the publications using other means of 
transportation in that zone, because they have the same over- 
head charges when they undertake to transport it by other 
means. They have got to pay the overhead charges as well as 
the transportation charges. ` 

I call the Senator’s attention to still another matter, that 
within this zone of 300 miles the actual cost of transportation 
is less than half; it is forty-eight one-hundredths. That leaves 
fifty-two one-hundredths for overhead charges within that zone. 
Of course after that, in further zones, the cost of transportation 
and the other overhead charges increase proportionately. 

Mr. SMOOT. The overhead charges of the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be just the same if it transports all publications 
or whether it transports only half of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree to that at all. The over- 
head charge can not possibly be the same. Suppose the post- 
office business is just one-half of what it is, there enn not be 
the slightest question that the overhead charges would not be 
the same, 


— 
Pa 


1917. 


Mr. SMOOT. We would have to have a Postmaster General 
and assistants,-and would have to have the same number of post 
offices and the same number of clerks. We would have to have 
charwomen and laborers, and would have all the generat 
expenses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not as many of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the expenses that we appropriate for now. 
The Senator knows there is seldom an appropriation bill in 
which the amount was decreased, no matter whether we lopped 
off a branch of the service or not. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. But our post-office service has increased 
every year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the post-office service has increased. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The business has increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. The business has increased. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the overhead charges are just as high 
to-day in proportion to the amount of transportation of mail 
as they were years ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will permit me, 
much of that service is gratuitous. I was here when we created 
the Rural Delivery Service. No one expected it to pay. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It pays. The parcels alone pay $10,- 
000,000 right now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Rural Delivery Service does not 
pay and it never was intended to pay. When it was estab- 
lished it was a direct gift to the farmers of the country, and 
an appropriate one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Notwithstanding that, I have figures from 
the Post Office Department showing that the parcel-post busi- 
ness paid $10,000,000 last year, and that is rural service. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not talking about the parcel 
post, I am talking about rural free delivery. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely different. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is different because it deals 
with a class of people for whom Congress has great respect. 
But notwithstanding it is a gift and a bounty, and it was done 
to knit communities together and bring farmers into closer 
touch in the communities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Utah will yield that 
I may answer, I will say that I will join with the Senator to 
do away with all gifts and all bounties, I think the sooner we 
get to the point where no bounties and no gifts are given to a 
particular class of our people the better we would be off. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Whenever we get to a point where 
we have no bounties and no gifts the country will have gone 
backward instead of forward. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that the Post Office Department claims that 
there was a profit of $10,000,000 upon the parcel post is correct. 
But, Mr, President, whenever I see that report I can not help 
but think of some of the conditions that enabled such a result 
and wish it might have been otherwise. I know of dozens of 
men in my own State who have absolutely been financially ruined 
by the extra amount of parcel-post matter they have been com- 
pelled to carry under contracts they signed when they had no 
idea as to what the parcel-post business would amount to. They 
are not now carrying 50 pounds or 100 pounds occasionally, but 
they are compelled to carry parcel-post packages by the ton. I 
received a letter only the other day from a schoolmate of mine 
who signed a contract a short while ago for carrying the mail 
and parcel-post matter on a route in my home State, and there 
has been developed a business that he himself had no reason to 
expect nor no one knew about at the time. The amount of parcel 
post has increased so greatly on that route that there is nothing 
but financial ruin staring him in the face. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They carry sheep, goats, and babies. 

Mr. SMOOT, They are carrying ore and flour and sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And sheep. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know as to sheep. 

Mr. McKELLAR, May I trespass on the Senator’s time a 
moment more? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator we are carrying 
tons upon tons of second-class mail matter just as we are of 
parcel-post matter, the only difference being that the Govern- 
ment is making $10,000,000 a year profit on parcel post carried 
under the zone system and losing $89,000,000 carrying second- 
class mail matter for the publishers. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt but what the Government 
of the United States is losing money in carrying second-class 
matter, and every citizen of the United States has known it 
now for many, many years, I think the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Harpwick] was happy in his statement the other day when 
he called attention to the reasons why it has not discon- 
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tinued. But here we have a revenue bill, and it seems to me 
that this is not the proper time to undertake to adopt a system 
that we know before ever voting upon it that, if adopted, will 
ruin financially a great percentage of the publications of the 
country. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I am going to vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, and I trust 
that we have had enough Senators present in the discussion 
that they may know the situation, at least the way myself and 
other members of the committee view this question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to submit a par- 
Uamentary. inquiry to the Chair. If the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute proposed by the Senator from Tennessee should 
be rejected by the Senate, would it then be in order to submit 
another amendment to the section? 
ac PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be in order at that 
time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I so understood from other expressions 
from the occupant of the Chair, that an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. Before the Senator proceeds will he give 
me an opportunity to present an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee, in order that it may be consid- 
ered as a pending amendment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. STERLING. I submit the amendment to the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota submits an amendment to the amendment, which will be 
read. 

The SECRETARY. 


It is proposed to add the further additional 


proviso: 0 
Provided further, That this section shall not apply to farm or religious 
newspapers and periodicals, nor to newspapers and periodicals entitled 


to be entered as second-class matter and maintained by and in the inter- 
est of religious, scientific, educational, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 

or fraternal organizations or associations not organized for profit and 
none of the net income of which inures to the fit of any private 
stockholder or individual. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word in reference to 
the amendment which I have offered. I ask that the amendment 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end of the words 
proposed to be inserted by the Senator from Tennessee, the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

ý Provided further, Task Lee oe eae not apply a gran on he 

rs 

ented. ton te catered Rig — iuatter: and: taatatminea by ma 
in the interest of religious, scientific, educational, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, or fraternal organizations or associations not organized 
for profit and none of the net income of which inures to the benefit of 
and private stockholder or individual, but that with respect to such 
publications the rates shall be as under existing law. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, under ordinary conditions 
I would be inclined to sympathize with the position taken by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and might support 
the proposition involved in his proposed substitute; but under 
existing conditions relating to the cost of print paper and the 
cost of labor, I can not feel that this substitute is just. I 
think it is, at the present time, an extreme position to take. 

Much has been said about the bounty, or subsidy, given to 
the publishers of newspapers and periodicals under existing 
law. But, Mr. President, I do not regard the $70,000,000, if 
that be the amount of the Government’s loss in carrying sec- 
ond-class mail matter, as altogether in the nature of a subsidy 
or bounty. If it is a subsidy or bounty, Mr. President, the 
public is the great beneficiary in the end; and I think the 
original policy adopted is, to a certain extent, at least, a wise 
and a beneficent policy, the idea being that information, in- 
struction, knowledge, should be carried to the people through 
the medium of the newspaper and the periodical, even 
though it should be at some cost to the Government. 

Mr. President, reference has been made in this debate to the 
rural delivery system and to the fact that the Government 
of the United States loses $40,000,000 a year because of the 
carriage of mails through rural delivery. But, Mr. President, 
do we regard that as a gratuity or as a subsidy, or a loss, I 
would rather say, on the whole to the people of the United 
States? Do we not think it is a highly beneficial institution 
and of great benefit to the public and well worth the expendi- 
ture of the $40,000,000 over and above the receipts from rural 
mail delivery? 
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Mr. President, I recall a statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrregcock! in his colloquy with the Senator 
from Georgia a while ago, in which the question was involved 
as to whether or not we were not granting subsidies to certain 
sections of the Union through the agricultural appropriation 
bills which we pass every year.‘ In passing these bills we do 
not stop to consider whether the Government will get financial 
returns from the expenditures made every year for the purposes 
ef investigations carried on under the general supervision of 
the Agricultural Department, through its Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, its Bureau of Animal Industry, and through the other 
activities of that department. We say that the expenditure 
is warranted, that all farm demonstration work is warranted 
under the appropriations made for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

So here, Mr. President, because of the permanent benefit to 
the public in the dissemination not of news simply, nor enter- 
tainment simply, but of knowledge and education, the Govern- 
ment is not in the end sustaining any loss. It is quite war- 
ranted in making something of an expenditure in this way to 
achieve so great an end. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator a question in regard 
to his amendment to the amendment. It just occurred to me 
when it was being read, and I sent to the desk and procured a 
copy of it, and I want to call the Senator’s attention to it, that it 
provides in substance that this section shall not apply to certain 
papers. ‘The section, as I understand it, if agreed to, would be 
the section that would provide for the payment of all second-class 
matter. If that section did not apply to the newspapers enumer- 
ated in the Senator’s amendment, to what would it apply and at 
what rate would they then be carried? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Nebraska understands or not that my amendment is an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. And follows the section. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. My understanding of it would be that the 
law as it exists now with reference to second-class mall matter 
and with reference to this particular kind of second-class mail 
matter would apply. If it does not, I should want to modify 
the amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the reason why I called the Senator’s 
attention to it, not in any spirit of contention, certainly. I 
know the Senator does not want to carry these periodicals for 
nothing. If he will notice the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee he will see that if it is adopted as section 1101 
it provides as follows. I think the date has been changed to 
October. 

On and after October 31, 1917— 

It may have been changed to some other date, I do not know; 
but whatever the date it is immaterial for the purpose of this 
question— 

That on and after October 31, ay all newspa) 
other publications regularly admitted 
glass when mailed by publishers shall 
lowing rates of postage: 

The effect of the Senator's amendment, I fear, would be that 
this section would not apply to the class of publications he has 
enumerated in his amendment, and I fear there would be no 
law that would apply to them. If that is the case, they would 
not remain subject to admission as second-class publications. 
I may be mistaken about it, but would not that be the effect? 
It is a restatement of the law, as I understand it, as it exists 
now. As far as I have read it, it is simply a restatement of 
the present law. The effect of the Senator's amendment is 
that this section would not apply to the publications he has 
mentioned. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
I took it that the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
simply provided for a zone system, and that the zone system 
would not apply to the periodicals I have named in my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may be right. The idea just 
occurred to me as I listened to the reading of the amendment 

at the Clerk’s desk—I have not looked it up—that the part of 
the amendment, as far as I have read it, is a restatement of 
the present Jaw, and therefore it would be the law that would 
apply t to second-class mail matter, and there would be no other 
yay of having any publication admitted as second-class mail 
matter except under that law. If I am right in that theory, 


pers, magazines, and 
to the mails as matter of the second 
hereafter be subject to the fol- 


then the publications the Senator has meutioned in his amend- 
ment would not be entitled to the privilege of second-class 
matter. 

+ Mr. STERLING. I may change the phraseology, if I have 
the time a little later, so that there can be no question about 
that. I am not sure but what the Senator from Nebraska is 
correct and there may be some ambiguity about it that ought 
to be cleared up. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to speak with reference to the 
classes of publication covered by my proposed amendment. It 
will be seen from a reading of the amendment that there are in 
the main here two classes of publications—religious newspapers 
and periodicals—and it is provided by the amendment that the 
section shall not apply to them nor to the newspapers and peri- 
odicals entitled to be earried as second-class mail matter and 
maintained by and in the interest of religious, scientific, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, or fraternal organiza- 
tions or associations. With reference to the latter part of my 
amendment, excluding the general language in regard to farm 
or religious newspapers and periodicals, I have adopted the lan- 
guage of the House, the language which describes the publica- 
tions not to be affected by the amendment ot the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Now, with reference to the farm and religious journals, I 
think there can be no doubt from all the testimony that has been 
adduced in this diseussion and.from the assertions made again 
and again that the great majority of these publications will be 
carried at a loss in the event the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia should prevail. I will just call attention to a 
telegram received from the Outlook. I do not think this tele- 
gram has been read into the Recorp, and I beg the privilege of 
reading it: 

New Yorn, August 24, n. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLIN 
United States 8 Washington, D. 0.: 


increase in the postal rate for second-class matter at this time 
SA seriously cripple the Outlook, which is already burdened with 
heavy increase in cost of paper. We are pledged to deliver the Outlook 
to over 100,000 subscribers for many months to come at a yearly sub- 
scription rate fixed on basis of present postal cost, and a sudden in- 
crease in that cost will result in financial disaster to our business. We 
are not seeking to evade taxation, but. on the contrary, will gladly pay 
war taxes up to the limit of our financial ability. ci 
K OYT 


FRAN 
Treasurer the Gatnak Co, 


I think that is fairly representative of the position taken by 
the religious journals and publications throughout the country 
in regard to this postal-rate question; they are journals pub- 
lished not primarily as a commercial enterprise at all, but_pri- 
marily for religious discussion and instruction, and, secondarily, 
for the wholesome discussion of current events and policies they 
give, and often ably give, to the people of the United States or 
to all who read them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? - 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator has just referred to 
the proposition to tax newspaper advertisements. I have been 
looking this report through, and I find that the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine has about 40 per cent of its columns in advertising. 
Munsey’s has 10 per cent. Both magazines weigh the same. On 
the proposition to tax advertising it will give Munsey’s three- 
fourths advantage over the Cosmopolitan. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Take the Iron Age, which has 84 per 
cent of its columns in advertising, and that would be assessed 
eight times as much as Munsey’s Magazine. That is not a fair 
or a just tax. It is a tax on an indefinite value, a tax paid to 
the Government. It is proposed by this amendment that the 
Government shall transmit a package of exactly the same 
weight, if it contains matter which it approves, while it penalizes 
another publication four times for the same privilege. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. Nor has it appealed to me on 
that account. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota and also to the Senator from Michigan that the Iron 
Age and the Cosmopolitan each have it in their power, if they 
wish, to get in at the lower rate by simply taking the advertis- 
ing matter out? The one that has the advertisements is the 
one most able to pay; the magazine that has not any advertise- 
ments is the least able to pay the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is right A news- 
paper has just suspended in Chicago that has been in operation 
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and 
simply with a subscription list and no advertisements at all. It 
cost several hundred thousand dollars for the experiment and 
lost nll its work. If you want to reduce the number of periodi- 
cals and newspapers you can do it just as you put the State 
banks out of existence by taxation a few years ago, 

Mr. STERLING. I have read the report made by onc promi- 


for several years which was trying to get along. purely 


nent religious journal, Let me take one of the other class, a 
farm journal, and read a short extract from a letter to Mr. 
Kircuin of the House Ways and Means Committee, written to 
him in regard to the House proposal as to its effect on farm 
publication. The writer says: 


In conclusion, Mr. KITCHIN, let me reiterate that low pos 
ete positively do not constitute a — 2 to a class 


subskiy to, another one bit more t te a 
— ble to another special class, the 2 Be, that the benefits are 
—— to all the Lag tha F 
ishers ar. the 3 e Farmer pa for the 
but whether the 170 500 ‘farmers and farm who our spas 
should pay more for such service on the 
rthermore, submit 


t. as you 
r. McAdoo himself 5 it was the press that sold the 
5 Bonds to finance the war; in the Red Cross 

press was not less notable; and pnr it is to the press that the 
el ad pati directly a sopes in arms all the forces sum- 
moned for the defense of the Nation. 

Is it right that such an industry, at a time when many of its members 
are being already threatened with th ruin b N 
the Government has not curbed—is it right such an industry should 
be singled out for other 


ou punishment industries; or is it not 
wiser and juster to listen to the appeal of the publishers when they 
say— 


And this is what they say: 


as 
0 gE his ts as heavily as 
peng profits e A in 


We ses Jo 


Yours, sincerely, CLARENCE Por, 


President and Editor the Progressive Farmer. 
Mr, President, I must say these two expressions from these 
two great journals, the one a great religious journal and the 
other great farm journal, appeal to me very strongly, and it 
is in behalf mainly of those two classes of journals that I have 
offered the amendment te the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Sytem and I re 


the House provision and the Senate committee amendment, of 
course, if we could do that now, we could save a great deal of 
time in debating and voting on the various amendments. It will 
end very quickly if anybody objects, but I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent that we may vote on the motion to strike out the 
House provision and also the Senate committee 


that and it is carried we could end all this debate and dispose 
of all these amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. I would be glad to have the question disposed 
of as soon as possible, but I do not see how the Senator is going 
to reach it in that way. The situation is that the motion of 


consent. 

Mr. LODGE. If that motion is voted down then, of course, the 
House provision remains to be dealt with. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And the committee amendment is left 
just as it is? 

Mr. LODGE. No; if the committee amendment, the motion 
to strike out and insert, is defeated and the committee amend- 
ment is disagreed to all that remains is the House text, and then 
it is open to strike out and insert. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. This is my request. I may be wrong 
about it. I ask unanimous consent to vote on the motion to 
strike out the House provision and the amendment of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The only difficulty is that it is an impossible 
motion; that is all. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertrxe] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mekrrxanl. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood tke Senator from Michigan to 
withdraw his request. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not withdraw it, but I understood 
there was objection to it. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. STERLING. Before the Senator from itassachusetis 
suggests the absence of a quorum, I should like to add some 
words to my amendment to clear up the ambiguity suggested 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from South Da- 


wae has the right to perfect his amendment. 


. STERLING. I desire to add the words “but that with 
reoat to such publications the rates shall be as under exist- 
ng law.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota perfects his amendment in accordance with his statement. 
Seas — Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


The 1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst H 22 Shields 
Bankhead MeKellar s 
Beckham Hitchcock McNary Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hollis Martin Smith, Mich, 
Bra Husting Nelson Smoot 
James New Sterling 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Norris Stone 
Chamberlain Johnson, & Dak. Overman Rutherland 
— Jones, N. Mex. Page Swanson 
Jones, Wash. Penrose Townsend 
a Poindexter Trammell 
ck Pomerene Underwood 
Frelingh Kirb — Vadewertb 
uysen y ury 
Gerry Knox Shafroth Watson 
Gore La Follette Sh Weeks 
Gronna Wolcott 


Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
= the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogtnson] on public 
jusiness, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
Mr. McKELLAR,. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ow zx], and in his behalf ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit a telegram which he desires to have published in 
the Recorp without reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? There being none, the 
telegram will be inserted in the RECORD. 


The telegram is as follows: 
New Tonk, N. T., August 28, 1917. 
Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, 


The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
If the effort being made to impose a drastic and revolutionary tax 
it will N aitor many and serious! cripple 
professional scientific trade and industrial 


berty 
in close r with eve eve administrative Toners: 
Government and with —.— governments. 
10,000 men for the New York National Guard and were 
Our papers are performing a vital 


“the head and one that money 
been 


could not buy. lications "have —— honorably and 
legally pon the is of es la e of the entire 
United States ast the ot myer and all the benefit, o of uniform I-cent 
rate, and it is the o will er if the effort prevails to over- 


sick pu ness. 10 g unselfish 
Ser vice blow at this time? We ask you to appeal to 
the — ein the name of government, common-sense statesman- 


welfare to leave us free to continue our invaluable 
„to trade, to science, and to the Government, a 


— a that should command the unstinted support of every Senator 


who knows the facts. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, 
ARTHUR J. BALDWIN, President, 
Jess H, NEAL, Executive Seorctary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING] to the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKerrar].- 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ts on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that in dealing 
with the second-class mail matter the only just and fair way 
is to adopt a zone system. That plan is followed in dealing with 
practically everything else, although in the Post Office Depart- 
ment first-class mail matter is not subjected to a zone system, 
The reason that is not done, however, is because the weight 
of the letters is so small that the expense and the detail and 
inconvenience of charging according to a zone system would 
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more than overbalance any advantage that might be derived. 
There are some other reasons, but that is sufficient reason, I 
think, why that system is not applied to such first-class mail. 

We have, however, recognized the principle in the parcel post. 
The smallest article, the letter, is distributed all over the 
United States at a flat rate, but when we come to the trans- 
portation of something where weight is a material consideration, 
if we want to be just and fair, distance must be taken into 
consideration. 

Second-class mail matter is loaded on the Government in car- 
load lots—even, I presume, sometimes in trainload lots—and to 
say that we should transport it over the entire United States 
at a flat rate, seems to me, is to disregard every principle of 
transportation and every principle of justice and fairness. 

It is attempted by the so-called Hardwick amendment to 
increase the rate but to still leave it a flat rate. It seems to 
me, Mr. President, that that will not be a practical law if it is 
passed. It is not subject, in my judgment, to a practical busi- 
ness administration. I think, if we increased the rates and 
they were so scientifically adjusted that all publications were 
shipped under them, the Government would be made whole, 
or practically so; we would still lose on the long shipments, and 
we would make enormous profits on the short shipments.. To 
begin with, that kind of a system is not fair and just to the 
man who only uses the mails to ship his product a short dis- 
tance, because it charges him a rate that is unreasonable and 
exorbitant. It is unfair to the Government where the distance 
is long, because the Government must perform a service for 
which it does not get a return, As a matter of practical opera- 
tion, however, it will be worse than that. In practice it will 
mean that those who haye second-class mail matter to send 
through the mails will be able to utilize express companies 
wherever the distance is so short that the express companies 
can make a profit on the transaction. They will utilize the 
mails wherever the distance is so great that the express com- 
panies will not carry it at the Government rate. The result 
will be that the Government will get the unprofitable end of 
the business and not get the profitable end of it. We have now 
a flat rate of 1 cent a pound all over the United States. 

The service costs the Government a great deal more than that, 
as everybody knows. If we should make a rate of 5 cents and 
let it apply to the whole United States, the Government would 
then transport second-class mail matter only where the distance 
was so great that there would be a loss involved in carrying it, 
and the express companies would carry it, and very properly so, 
within all distances where they could make a profit. 

I myself do not understand how we can meet the situation 
unless we apply the zone system, unless we are satisfied to carry 
it at a loss, or unless we are satisfied to carry the unprofitable 
part of it and to let the express companies do the business where 
there is a profit. It seems to me the only way out of it fs to 
apply a zone system. For that reason I have for a great many 
years favored the adoption of some kind of a zone system. 

The Senator from Tennessee has proposed an amendment, 
which is the pending amendment, establishing a zone system. 
It starts at 1 cent for the first three zones, I think, and then 
gradually increases the rate for the different zones until it 
reaches a rate of 6 cents a pound for the eighth zone. 

Mr. President, while I am not an expert on the subject, it has 
always seemed to me that the Government ought to provide a 
lower rate for the first zone or two than is provided even in this 
amendment or than is provided by existing law, because I am 
informed—and I presume there is no dispute about it—that for 
the first zone, for the first several hundred miles, newspapers 
and periodicals now, though they can use the mails at 1 cent a 
pound, get a cheaper rate from the express companies and send 
by express, sometimes, I believe, for distances ranging from 100 
to 250 and perhaps to 300 miles. 

The Goyernment ought not to make a profit out of the business. 
So far as I am concerned, I am willing that it should do the 
business at some loss, because I think there is a great deal in 
the argument that it is an educational proposition to a great 
extent, and the Government can afford to donate something for 
carrying on the system, but that we ought to donate from 
$70,000,000 to $80,000,000 I believe is wrong, particularly when 
some of the benéficiaries, some of the publications that cost the 
Government the most, are making large amounts of money out 
of the business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], in behalf, as he 
Says, of the Post Office Department, offers an amendment pro- 
viding for a flat rate but differentiating between reading mat- 
ter and advertising matter in newspapers and periodicals. It 
has always seemed to me that there was a great deal of reason 
for that differentiation. That kind of a law can be easily car- 
ried out and administered, but if we adopt the amendment that 
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the Senator from Georgia first introduced at the suggestion of 
the. Post Office Department, it would simply mean that on the 
long hauls the Government would get all the business and lose 
the business on the short hauls, where there would be a profit, 
and hence the deficit would be more than it is now. In other 
words, just as soon as you increase the rate and leave it a flat 
rate, the effect of such a change is simply to increase the dis- 
tance within which the express companies can operate with a 
profit and to compel a situation whereby the Government will 
lose the profitable end of the business. 

I was agreeably surprised to-day when the Senator from 
Georgia, who had offered the original amendment on behalf of 
the Post Office Department, came into the Senate and modified— 
or he says he will modify—in the way he has outlined the 
amendment offered on behalf of the Post Office Department, 
and he announces to us that it has the approval of the Post 
Office Department and that it has been worked out scientifically. 

I want to congratulate the Post Office Department on having 
at last come around to the proposition that in order to have any 
practical amendment of the law that is at all fair or just we 
must come to a zone system. I hardly see why they should 
have been in the background so long or why the amendment 
which the Senator from Georgia now offers was not the one 
that he presented the other day on behalf of the Post Office 
Department. It makes me just a little bit suspicious of the 
Post Office Department's figures. If they have just been con- 
verted within the last few hours to the zone system and are 
now changing their ground and abandoning the flat-rate pro- 
posal and coming over at the last moment to the zone proposi- 
tion, first having advocated a scientific flat-rate plan and the 
next day a scientific zone proposition that conflicts with the 
former, and that is entirely antagonistic to it, I confess it shakes 
my confidence somewhat in the experts of the Post Office De- 
partment. That was the reason why when the Senator from 
Georgia had the floor I wanted to ask him some questions in 
regard to the rates that he intends to provide in the new amend- 
ment which he has offered, but he declined to yield to me and 
I was unable to get the information from him, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to ask the Senator's pardon 
for not having yielded. It was a mere inadvertence. I wanted 
to finish a sentence just at that moment, and I intended to yield 
to the Senator later, and I forgot it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator from Georgia, 
when I rose to interrupt him—and I followed him very closely, 
and he did not give the information at any time, at least as I 
understood it, that I wanted to get—this question: Why and 
how did the Post Office Department reach the conclusion that 
the rates he provides in the amendment that he is going to offer 
later are just; and would they in the first place yield a sufficient 
amount of money to pay the actual cost of the transportation 
of these magazines in these farther zones? 

Mrs HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
answer his question now? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that the Post Office Department was unwilling ever to concede 
the proposition that there ought to be an abandonment of the 
principle of a flat rate on news matter. That was one reason 
why they insisted on presenting the proposition in the first form. 
They insist yet that the amendment I originally offered would 
have done absolute justice between the Government and the 
publishers as a whole, and would have entirely reimbursed the 
Government for all the money that it spends on this service, 
except that part of it that could properly be charged to the 
educational department of these publishers. But the Post 
Office Department does not contend that the rates in the amend- 
ment I last offered or last read to the Senate, which I intend 
to offer if I have the opportunity, would anything like compen- 
sate the Government for the loss on this class of mail. But the 
principle once established, they believe, will be worked out; 
and they regard it as important that we should start in some way 
or other to establish that principle; and they believe that even 
if we make a beginning that does not completely solve this ques- 
tion, its eventual solution along these Imes will be certain, once 
we begin. Frankly, they present the proposition in a somewhat 
moderate way, hoping that it may find more favor in the Senate 
and be stronger than it would if it went at one bound to the 
extreme length that the necessities of the country and justice to 
the revenue might suggest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do I understand, then, that later they will 
recommend an increase of these rates? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Eventually they expect to stand on the 
proposal that these rates ought to be so adjusted that on their 
advertising matter, at least on the business end of each one of 
these publications, each one of them shall pay its own way, 
wherever it goes and as far as it goes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, there has not yet been given to the Senate 
anything but an estimate of the department, and that is prob- 
ably all we could get. I am not finding fault with it, because 
the department just started out on this new amendment recently, 
as I understand. They had a different one yesterday. There has 
not yet been given to the Senate anything but an estimate as to 
how we are coming out financially if we enact these rates into law. 

Let me say that I have a great deal of confidence in the 
proposition of differentiating between the news items and the 
advertising items. I want to say to the Senate that I have on 
my desk here an amendment that I prepared, and intended to 
offer in case the so-called McKellar amendment was defeated, 
to the substitute offered by the Senator from Georgia, which 
left the amendment of the Senator from Georgia just as it is 
in regard to the 1-cent rate, but put into it the zone rates for 
advertising matter provided for by the Senator from 
and I was very glad indeed when I found that the Senator from 
Georgia, with the approval of the Post Office t, was 


The thing, however, that rather induced me to 
look at it with suspicion, was the fact that the Post Office 
Department had so soon changed its front, although I was glad 
it had changed it; but naturally I was suspicious that probably 
the rates provided for in their amendment might do harm. . 

Mr. President, while I believe in the zone system, and always 
have, I have left to experts the fixing of the rates themselves. 
I do not believe we ought to take any chance here of fixing a 
rate that will be too high. I do not want to do any injury to 
any legitimate publication, and I have myself regarded the 
rates fixed in the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
as rather light. I thought probably we could go higher; but 1 
was willing to accept thefn, because the amendment established 
the principle of a zone system, and after it had been in opera- 
tion for a few years we could ascertain the effect of the rates. 
We will necessarily have to go to the experts of the Post Office 
Department, probably, to fix those rates; but when, without a 
moment’s notice, they change front and bring in an amend- 
ment here that runs the rates up as high as 12 cents, I confess 
I was just a little fearful that the rates might be too high, and 
we ought not to make any mistake by making them too high. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr, McKELLAR. In addition to what the Senator has al- 
ready said with reference to the Hardwick amendment, I call 
his attention to the rather astounding statement that was made 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sıra] a few moments ago, 
calling attention to the difference in the amount of advertising 
in two magazines of substantially the same weight, to wit, the 
Cosmopolitan, 40 per cent of which is advertising matter; and 
the Munsey’s Magazine, only 10 per cent of which is advertising 
matter. Now, the cost of carrying Munsey’s Magazine through 
the mail is exactly the same as that of carrying the Cosmo- 
politan; and yet, if the Hardwick amendment should be adopted, 
the Government would get four times as much revenue from the 
Cosmopolitan as it would from the Munsey. Will the Senator 
say what his views are on that subject, in addition to what he has 
already said? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course, if we adopt the 
theory that the Government ought to carry at a flat rate, and 
only a nominal rate, matter that is not advertising, then that 


illustration falls to the ground, in my judgment, so far as hav- |. 


ing any weight is concerned. It is true that it would cost just 
as much to carry one as the other, and we would be getting more 
for one than the other; but the one would contain what the law 
would designate as educational matter while the other would 
contain a larger amount of what is simply advertising. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The subscriber must determine for 
himself what part of the contents is interesting. The law ean 
not say what the contents ofen magazine shall be or how it shall 
be presented. Oftentimes the advertisements are more interest- 
ing to the reader than the other matter. 


Mr. NORRIS. That may be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And not only that, if the Senator 
will pardon me, but these advertisements stimulate first-class 
mail, They result in increasing the income of the Post Office 
Department. For anyone to contend that the Iron Age, for in- 
stance, should pay eight times as much for exactly the same 
weight of package transported through the mails as Munsey's 
Magazine would pay, it seems to me, is ridiculous. It ought not 
in justice to be required to pay eight times as much for exactly 
the same privilege. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator takes that position, he does 
not differentiate between advertising matter and other reading 
matter. It depends on whether we decide to do that by the law. 
We can not make a magazine interesting by law, but we can 
provide that for the profitable part of it, for which the editor 
or the publisher gets paid, we will charge more nearly what it 
costs us to transport it than the balance of the magazine. We 
can do that by law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is entirely right. We 
can not make the magazine interesting by law, but we can put 
it out of business by law very quickly if we give an unfair 
advantage to its competitors. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and we can pay it a subsidy by law and 
keep it in business. Now, the question arises, How far should 
we go? The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], in his 
admirable argument a while ago, asked the Senator from Ten- 
nessee whether he would put the Youth’s Companion out of 
business. Why, Mr. President, I think it would be very appro- 
priate to answer that by asking another question: Shall we keep 
the Youth’s Companion in business by the payment of money 
out of the Treasury of the United States? Now, it might be 
right to do it, bat in my judgment we ought not to do it, at 
* not to the extent that we are doing it now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. nes since the Senator 
has asked a question, I will reply. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to have the Senator’s view. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator asks, Shall we pay 
what is practically a bounty to keep such a magazine in exist- 
ence? Why, the Government of the United States spends mil- 
lions of dollars every year to send in every direction speeches 
of lawyers made at bar conventions, speeches of diplomats, and 
publications of every kind, paying the entire cost, not only for 
the white paper but the postage as well, and it runs into mil- 
lions of dollars every year, much of it not being read at all. 
Here is a publication, to which the Senator has just referred, 
which is helpful, which is conducive to better citizenship, which 
is appreciated around the home circle, which ought to have a 
tremendous influence upon the life of our citizens; and there 
is complaint because the Government does not make a profit 
out of that kind of service. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not stated the proposition 
as I understand it. Nobody has complained that the Govern- 
ment ought to make a profit out of that publication or any 
other. Nobody has intimated such a thing. Nobody is con- 
templating such a thing. Nobody is proposing such a thing. 
The proposition on all sides is to carry that publication through 
the mails at a loss. The only difference is, there are those who 
believe that the Government ought not to lose as much in carry- 
ing it as it is now losing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well—— 

Mr. NORRIS.. I wish the Senator would let me answer him 
first, and then I will yield to him again. I should like to keep 
the floor a little while. Nobody wants to put any publication, 
particularly like the Youth's Companion, out of business, and 
yet I dare say if we had an appropriation bill under considera- 
tion, and it was proposed to give to the Youth’s Companion 
$50,000, it would not get one vote in the Senate of the United 
States. Indirectly, that is what we do. 

The Senator refers to the Iron Age. I had here in the 
Senate and called the Senate’s attention to it a few months 
ago, and have it still in my office, a copy of the Iron Age 
that weighs a little over 4 pounds. I have forgotten the 
figures now, but there were seven or eight times as many 
pages of advertising matter as there were of reading matter 
in that copy, and some of the reading matter was of doubtful 
educational value, probably. It cost the Government of the 
United States, as I remember the figures now, to distribute that 
one issue something over $40,000. It got less than $1,000 for 
doing it. At the rates of advertising—$50 a page, as I re- 
member—the publishers of that magazine made an immense 
amount of money out of it. Now, I have not any objections 
to their making money out of it, but it seems to me it is un- 
reasonable to say to the Government of the United States: 
“You should expend this much money in distributing that pub- 
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lication all over the country when it costs you ten or twelve 
times as much to do the work as you are getting for doing it.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, there is an ideal 
magazine [exhibiting copy of CONGRESSIONAL Recorp]. There 
is not an inch of advertising matter in it. The Government 
circulates it, and pays for the white paper. I do not know how 
many people read it, but I have been led to believe that it is not 
read very generally, although it is full of very useful information. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will take up that proposition. 
I anticipate that the Senator from Michigan will offer an amend- 
ment that the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall not be further pub- 
lished. In that way we shall cease to publish it. That might 
be a good proposition, and I do not know but that. that would be 
right. As the Senator from Michigan suggests, we would not 
need any cloture rule then; but that is an indication that some- 
body reads it. The Senator from Michigan intimates that no- 
body does read it; and he referred in his first question to the 
speeches of doctors and lawyers being printed at publié expense 
and sent over the country. 

Mr. President, there are not very large numbers of speeches 
that are printed in that way. There are some printed and 
published at public expense and circulated through the country 
in the way the Senator suggests; and, Mr. President, I presume 
everybody here knows that it is wrong and ought not to be done 
to the extent, at least, that it is done. But is it any defense to 
one proposition that is wrong to offer another one that is like- 
wise wrong? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the Senator from Nebraska 
did not understand me to suggest that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ought to be abolished, I think the Congresstonar Recorp is a 
very useful publication. The recorded word makes men a little 
more temperate in speech. I would not abolish it or do away 
with it, even if it does involve an expense to the Government; 
but if any private citizen undertook to print it for the returns 
he would get in dividends he would have to have a bounty from 
the Government or go out of business. 

Mr. NORRIS. The first. thing that would happen if a private 
citizen undertook to publish it would be that he would go into 
the advertising business or there would not be any publication 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, if advertisements would 
tend to popularize the publication they should be encouraged. 

- Mr. NORRIS. May I say these speeches, printed at public 
expense and circulated. contain no advertising matter? Nobody 
makes a financial profit out of the transaction, > 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Nobody except the individual who 
sometimes capitalizes it for campaign purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true, but the individual editor some- 
times capitalizes his newspaper and even the editor of a maga- 
zine can do the same thing without having any advertising in 
his paper in regard to it. I think that occurs very often. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; if the Senator will pardon me, 
it occurred just once within my recollection. The paper had 
been printed at Chicago for the last five or six years on the 
theory that news and editorials would carry its cost, and after 
an expense of several hundred thousand dollars it finally has 
been abandoned. The price of print paper put a quietus on that 
publication. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even though it was getting a subsidy from the 
Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That was of little avail. 

Mr. NORRIS. I say it had to be abandoned notwithstanding 
the fact that the Government was distributing it at less than 
cost. * 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It did not have as wide a circula- 
tion ns the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and cost less. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the people are inter- 
ested often in advertising matter. It is often interesting read- 
ing. But there is a distinction between an article in a magazine 
for which the magazine must pay the writer, for instance, a 
large sum of money on some educational or scientific subject 
that gives the value and the standing to the magazine. He pays 
even to get it, and on the next page there is advertising matter 
that may in itself be interesting that he gets paid for. 

Although I am in favor of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee, and I am going to vote for it, yet I 
think there is some reason in differentiating between advertis- 
ing matter and other reading matter in a magazine and in a 
newspaper. I do not think the Government is under the same 
obligation to carry at an enormous loss the advertising pages of 


a publication that it is to carry the other reading matter that 
is in its nature educational. 

The Senator referred to a paper that had no advertising and 
then made a reference to the effect that people take a paper 
and read it for its advertising. If we had a newspaper—and 
there are some such—that has nothing in it but advertising mat- 
ter it would not have much standing. If it was not for the 
subsidy that the Government gives it it would not be carried 
through the mail. I went into a fourth-class post office in 
western Nebraska four or five years ago and talked with the 
postmaster, It was early in the season, when he had not found 
it necessary to keep a fire all day, and he said, For several 
days I have been warming the office with newspapers.” He 
showed me a whole sack of a certain publication that came from 
Augusta, Me., sent to men, he said, who were dead and gone or 
those who were not dead had moved out of the country. There 
was nobody to receive the papers. He had notified them and 
they did not pay any attention to it. Those papers came by 
the sack full clear across the country. It cost the Government 
an ehormous amount of money to carry that worthless stuff, 
and then‘he used it for fuel. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I ask the Senator if in good 
conscience he does not believe that the advertisement of the 
liberty loan in the newspapers of this country did more to place 
that loan than anything that was done in its behalf? Millions 
of dollars’ worth of advertising was given by the newspapers 
and magazines of the country for the liberty loan, and I no- 
ticed an article the other night that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was contemplating the expenditure of a vast sum of money 
to the newspapers to advertise the next liberty loan. Surely 
advertisements must amount to something. They are prepared 
often by experts at large salaries, and they go directly to the 
eyes of the people. The business house that does not keep a 
direct tab upon the results of its advertising is yery lax. They 
know exactly what they get in return and buy it from choice. 
I do not like to have the idea go out that wholesome advertising 
is a useless process and that it is necessarily one that the Goy- 
ernment should curtail and look upon with disfavor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
asked me a question and then he made a speech afterwards be- 
fore I could get a chance to answer it, and I haye forgotten 
what the question was. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it were not for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp there would be no notice whatever of either the 
question or the answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it would be too late to read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record for me to answer it. I wonder if the 
Senator himself has forgotten what it was. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I will tell the Senator what 
it was. I asked with reference to the service performed by 
newspapers, periodicals, and magazines in behalf of the liberty 
Ioan, The Senator from Nebraska, I think, is generous enough 
to concede that the newspapers and magazines performed a 
very great service to the Government in that crisis. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember it now, and the Senator’s remark 
this time was so short that I could not have forgotten it. I do 
think they have performed a great service. The Senator must 
not get the idea that I have been condemning newspapers or 
have been condemning advertisements. There is not any such 
proposition before the Senate, and nobody is contemplating any- 
thing of the kind. I know they were patriotic; they did a great 
service then, and they have done it a good many times. Some- 
times I think they take the wrong side of it when they mark 
me down as a traitor and a whole lot of other things, but they 
are entitled to their opinion and their judgment. Nobody is 
condemning them. I think they did a great service in the liberty 
loan, but, Mr. President, they did it without compensation. Are 
they coming now to get paid for it? Was it done with the idea 
of getting money for it? Did they think, “If we do this, Con- 
gress will continue to give us the subsidy which we have en- 
joyed for all these years?” If they did, there was a string to 
their patriotism. 

Now, I do not think they did, and I am willing to give them 
credit for it. They are not the only people who were patriotic. 
There are thousands of men in this country who borrowed money 
to buy liberty bonds. They were patriotic. It is not a question 
of anybody’s patriotism. Nobody has denied anyone's patriot- 
ism here. This question resolves itself down to this, Are we 
willing to continue to give to the newspapers and the journals 
and the magazines of the country a subsidy of from seventy 
to eighty million dollars a year, or do we want to cut that sub- 
sidy in two and to take away a part of it? Nobody has proposed 
to take it all away. Is it fair that the Government of the United 
States should continue to pay this enormous subsidy to a special 


‘with the service that is rendered. 
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class? Are the newspapers and the magazines of the country 
demanding that they shall be in a special class entitled to a sub- 
sidy from the taxpayers of the country out of the Treasury of 
the United States? 

I will say in substance, in conclusion, it has seemed to me 
that we might well contribute something in the way of a sub- 
sidy, and we will if any of these amendments are adopted; but 
I do not believe it is right, I do not believe it is fair, to ask the 
taxpayers of the country to pay as a subsidy to these newspapers 
and magazines an amount of money from $70,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000. The illustration I gave only shows that there are 
publications that maintain themselves for profit only on ac- 
count of this subsidy. The fact that this postmaster out on the 
western plains was using a newspaper as fuel and could con- 
tinue to do it and got enough of the papers to do it illustrates 
that they wanted to keep up with their advertising on the theory 
that they had a large list of subscribers, when, as a matter of 
fact, those people had neyer subscribed to such a publication, 
had never read it, and some of them had never seen it, and 
many of them had been dead and buried for years. I suppose 
the amount of their advertising depended upon the number of 
subscribers they had, and their books showed a whole lot of sub- 
scribers who in fact did not exist. 

There ought to be a charge made somewhat commensurate 
If the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee is adopted, we will still be giving a sub- 
sidy of between thirty and forty-five million dollars to these 
publications, but we will cut off some of it. It seems to me that 
that is fair. It takes into consideration the principle that the 
charge we shall make will depend somewhat upon the service we 
will perforin, and it is a zone rate that we apply to everything 
else where weight is a material consideration in the transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I understand the question now 
immediately before the Senate concerns the rate on second-class 
postal matter. I should like to be informed what, after this 
question is finally disposed of, will be the next question before 
the Senate? f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next question would be 
the next section of the bill, unless some other amendment is 
moyed to this section, which it would be in order to propose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that the chairman having the bill in charge gave notice that we 
would take up title 2, the war-profits tax, as soon as this is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. STONE. As soon as the immediate matter before the 
Senate is disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as soon as the title now before the Senate 
is disposed of. 

Mr. STONE. But I am asking with respect to the title before 
the Senate. I wish to be advised 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, after the present section, which is section 1101, is dis- 
posed of, the next in order will be section 1102. 

Mr. STONE. Well, what is section 1102? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 1101 is the one the Sen- 
ator inquired about. 

Mr. STONE. I ask what section 1102 is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read section 
1102. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


` 


Sec. 1102. That the rate of postage on daily 8 * the 
y its carriers, 


same are deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery 
shall be the same as now provided by law. 


Mr. STONE. That is enough. Then that follows the subject 
we are now considering. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Les; the temporary occupant 
of the chair is of that opinion. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to know, because to-morrow morning 
when section 1102 is reached I desire to address the Senate upon 
the phases of the bill referring to newspapers. I am not giving 
this as any notice, except that I wanted to be sure that the 
provision of the bill relating to the tax on net incomes of news- 
papers would be the next subject taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be true if the regu- 
lar order was followed. * 

Mr. STONE. If the regular order is followed? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it should be followed. 

Mr. STONE. At all events, of course I must take some chance 
upon that, and it is not quite a chance with me. I simply 
wanted to know that, for I desire to address the Senate when 
that phase of the subject is taken up. o 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Will the Senator from New Mexico withhold 
the motion for just a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It is stated in some quarters that the four 
railroad brotherhoods do not object to the increased rate pro- 
posed. I desire to have printed in the Recorp, without read- 
ing, a letter addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate and the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives by the four 
national legislative representatives of the four brotherhoods, in 
which they do object to the increase in postal rates, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Audusr 9, 1917. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, City. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Aeans, 
House of Representatives, City. 

Dran Sms: As the representatives of approximately 500,000 
citizens of the United States, who are members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen. and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and on behalf of nearly 
one and one-half million more, dependents of the men engaged in 
engine, train, and yard service in this country, we take this op- 
portunity of calling to your attention the necessity of giving 
careful consideration to a matter of serious importance, and 
that is in reference to the proposed increase in postal rates. 

During the year 1916 the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers directly, through their general offices, paid $3,414 for first- 
class postage, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen $7,669.70, the Order of Railway Conductors $9,025.65, 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen $7,139, making a 
total for first-class postage paid by the general offices of those 
brotherhoods of $27,248.35. Under the proposed increase on let- 
ter postage of 50 per cent this would increase the expenses alone 
in the sum of $13,624.17 per year. 

During the year 1916 the brotherhoods paid for postage in 
mailing their magazines the following amounts: The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, $4,677; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, $7,127.06; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, $2,484.06; the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, $6,717.63; total, $21,005.75. Under the proposed increase 
of 25 per cent on this class of postage to the expense of mail- 
ing the magazines would be added the sum of $5,241.44, thereby 
making a grand total increase of $18,865.61 in first and second 
class postage if the proposed increases were to become effective, 
bringing the grand total, based on 1916, up to $67,119.71 under 
the proposed Increase of 50 per cent in first-class rates and 25 
per cent in second-class rates (magazines). 

The four railroad brotherhoods derive no income other than 
that paid for by the membership, and any increase in postal rates 
therefore must be paid for by the individual members. The 
magazines are the official publications of the four organizations 
and are maintained in the interest of the membership without 
profit for the mutual benefit and information of the membership. 

The proposed increase in first-class postage is something that 
virtually affects every citizen of the United States, as through 
it communication is maintained among all the people; therefore, 
in addition to the amount of postage paid through the general 
offices, each individual member and the members of his family 
are directly affected by the increase in first-class postage rates, 
and a direct tax is levied on all the people in this manner, which 
amounts to many thousands of dollars to the men we represent 
and their families. 

The B. of L. E., the B. of L. F. & E., the O. R. C., and the 
B. of R. T. deem it a patriotic duty to support the Government 
and to render every assistance in the prosecution of the war, 
with the end in view of a speedy termination of this conflict in 
the interest of humanity, and by word and action have pledged 
their loyalty to our country; but we, as the representatives of 
these people, feel that the burden of taxation should fall on those 
who are more able to pay than are the men who live on the wages 
they earn. 

In the prosecution of this war, the war clause in the insurance 
policies carried by the members of these organizations has been 
suspended, and the insurance of members joining the military or 
naval forces of the United States as well as Canada is placed in 
full force and effect, and in this connection we desire to cali 
attention to the fact that these brotherhoods have paid out in 
death and disability claims in the ordinary pursuit of the occu- 
pations of members the sum of $113,870,906.58 since the begin- 
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ning of those organizations to July 1, 1917. To this enormous 
sum already paid and to the enormous amount of insurance in 
force will be added many thousands of dollars in war claims 
paid on account of death and disability of those who have volun- 
teered or enlisted in the service of this country. Also, in con- 
nection with this, we desire to call your attention to the fact 
that every cent of this insurance is paid for by direct assessment 
upon the membership of these organizations, and that every cent 
paid for postage as well as for the publication of our 

is paid for in like manner. Therefore, in the consideration of 
the pending war-revenue bill, we most earnestly request your 
consideration of the members of those organizations, with the 
object in view of lessening the burden of taxation to the greatest 
possible extent upon the men and their dependents represented 
by the undersigned, believing that other methods of raising 
revenue may be employed than that of increasing the postal 
rates. 

Respectfully submitted. 


H. E. WIIIS, 
A. G. C. E. and National Legisiative 
` Representative, B. of L. E. 


P. J. MCNAMARA, 
Vice President, National Legislative 
Representative, B. of L. F. & E. 
N. M. CLARK, 
Vice President, National Legislative 
Representative, O. R. C. 
W. V. DOAK, 
Vice President, National Legislative 
Representative, B. of R. T. 
Mr, JOHNSON of California. I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 
RECESS. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, August 28, 1917) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, August, 29, 1917, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, August 28, 1917. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: : 

Our Father in Heaven, let Thy blessing descend with all its 
quickening power upon these, Thy servants, that they may meet 
the ‘great legislative problems which wait upon them wisely, 
conscientiously, patriotically, with statesman-like zeal, that 
ways and means may be provided for the prosecution of the con- 
flict which is before us; that our soldiers and sailors may carry 
the flag of our fathers, and our flag, which represents all that is 
dear to the American heart, to a victory which shall establish 
a lasting peace for all the world; that righteousness, truth, Jus- 
‘tice, and liberty may obtain, and Thy name be hallowed in the 
spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 24, 1917, was 
rend and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1917. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet next Thursday. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
that mean that the gentleman’s agreement, under which we have 
heretofore been operating, will be at an end? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; as I understand it. Notices have been 
sent to all the Members as to what legislation will be undertaken 
this week and next week. I would say that we hope to report 
the bond bill on Thursday and to take it up for consideration 
Friday and Saturday, although there may be some obstacles in 
the way. We have not reported it yet or fully considered it. 
Then it is understood that probably the soldiers’ insurance bill 
will be reported Thursday. That will be taken up the latter part 
of the week or the first of next week. I hope the House will 
na able to adjourn over from Saturday until Tuesday for Labor 

ay. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Forpney, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the ease of the bill (H. R. 9595), Sixty-second 
e ee Joseph Neveaux, no adverse report having been made 

reon. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2156. An act to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of potassium; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
nooT] has written me a letter asking indefinite leave of absence 
on account of sickness in his family. Is there objection to 
granting the request? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

ADJOURNMENT.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Thursday, August 30, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication of the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation to provide 
for the construction of defense roads and trails to localities on 
the Panama Canal, for the service of the fiscal year 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 350) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, relating to an 
estimate for standardizing governmental costs-accounting meth- 
ods (H. Doc. No. 315, pt. 2); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
mitting a correction of an estimate of appropriation for payment 
of claim No. 31277 (H. Doc. No. 298, pt. 2); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 5839) extending the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River, in 
Aitkin County, Logan Township, State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) to repeal 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
commonly known as the “conscription act”; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 146) authorizing the Secretary of War to proceed with 
the improvement of Willapa Harbor and River, Wash., in ac- 
cordance with previous authorization of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 5840) granting a pension to 
Nora V. McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5841) granting a pension to David Pruitt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5842) for the relief of the 
estate of Israel Folsom; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5843) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Edwin L. Wilber; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5844) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo W. Covert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 5845) granting a pension 
to Maria Martin Ballou; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5846) granting a pension to Margaret 
Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 1 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5847) granting a pension to Mary F. 
Barnum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5848) granting a pension to Annie M. 
Easland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5849) granting a pension to Melissa C. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5850) granting a pension to Mrs. William 
Bader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5851) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison W. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5852) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius O. Deming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5858) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Conley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5854) granting an increase of pension to 
Domitile Brennison ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5855) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Coakley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 5856) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth McGuiness; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also. a bill (H. R. 5857) granting a pension to Joseph P. 
Hamblen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 5858) for the relief of 
Past Asst. Paymaster P. M. Lathrop, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 5859) granting a pension to 
Joseph F. Flynn; to the Committee on Pensions. i 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 5860) granting a pension 
to Pearley P. Beal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5861) granting a pension to John W. Me- 
Donald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5862) granting an increase of pension to 
Lona Boutwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of H. N. Scott. Winthrop, 
N. X., favoring the Moore purple-cross bill, House bill 5410; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of 69 citizens of Greene County, Ohio, 
urging a Christian amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, acknowledging Almighty God as the source of all au- 
thority in civil government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of various citi- 
zens of ‘Tacoma, Wash., favoring Irish independence; to the 
Connnittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the Rhode Island State Com- 
mittee of National Defense, medical section, favoring provision 
for wilitary rank among medical officers of the Army com- 
mensurate with that of medical officers of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the board of trustees, Memorial Hospital, 
of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring provision for military rank among 
medical officers of the Army commensurate with that of medical 
officers of the Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Eagle Council, No. 8, Junior Order United 
American Mechanies, of Providence, R. I., favoring the passage 
of House bills 4852 and 5369; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Rhode Island Mule Spinners’ Association, 
No. 3, Pawtucket, R. I., approving the soldiers’ insurance bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 29, 1917. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 15, 1917.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Chamberlain Fernald Hale 
Bankhead Colt Fletcher Harding 8 
Beckham Culberson France Hardwiek 
Brady Curtis Frelinghuysen Hitchcock 
Brandegee Dillingham Gerry Husting 
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James Lodge Poindexter Smoot 
Johnson, Cal. M ber Robinson Sterling 
Johnson, S. Dak, McKellar Saulsbury Stone 
Jones, N. Mex. MeNary Shafroth Sutherland 
Jones, Wash. Sheppard Swanson 
Kello; Nelson Sherman Thompson 
Kendrick ew Shields Townsend 
Kenyon Norris Simmons Trammell 
King erman Smith, Ga. Vardaman 
Kirby 0 Smith, Md. Watson 
Knox Penrose Smith, Mich. Williams 
La Follette Pittman Smith, 8. C. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomaAs] on account of illness. I 
will state that he is paired with the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumuer]. This announcement may stand for 
the day. y 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness. I will Jet this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My colleague [Mr. HucueEs] is ab- 
sent owing to illness. This announcement will stand for the 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their nanies. There is a quorum present. 


THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY TO THE POPE'S PEACE PROPOSAL. 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I have in my hand the reply of 
President Wilson to the suggestions of the Pope relative to the 
terms of peace. I am going to ask that this reply, together 
with an editorial and certain comments from the press, be 
printed in the Recorp. I do this for the reason that I believe it 
iš a document that will go down in history and will mean much 
not only to the democracy of America but to the democracies of 
the world. While the President rejects the terms suggested by 
the Pope, yet he points a way that will enable the other nations, 
by following the lines suggested, to reach peace on fair, just, 
and honorable terms at the proper time. 

I ask that these press comments, as well as the editorial, be 
published for the reason that I bope to have a page taken from 
the Recoxp, printed, and distributed to the leading citizens in 
every county in my State, so that they may at first hand know 
what the immediate impression of this reply has, been upon the 
people of the East. We of the West, of course, do not enjoy 
the advantages of reading all the great daily newspapers nor 
of reading the comments that they may make, and for that 
reason-I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the editorial and 
comments of the press. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Will the Senator include the editorial in 
the Post of this morning? 

Mr. BRADY. I have included the editorial from the Post of 
this morning, and the comments of the press, the New York 
Herald, the New York World, the Times, and a few other leading 


papers. 

I believe that this document is going to take its place in the 
world’s history and in our history, as the generations go by, 
with Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg and Washington's Fare- 
well Address to his soldiers and the people, for I believe that 
this document will cause us, when the proper time arrives, to 
have a seat at the table when the terms of pence are made. 
This reply of the President to the Pope is the beginning of the 
end of autocracy in the world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PRESIDENT WILsoN ReJeEcTS Forr's PEACE PROPOSAL—REPLY oF 
Uxitep STATES TO COMMUNICATION FROM VATICAN TO THE BEL- 
LIGERENT GOVERNMENTS. - 

; Avoust 27, 1917. 


To His Holiness BENEDICTUS XV, Pope: 

In acknowledgment of the communication of your holiness 
to the belligerent peoples, dated August 1, 1917, the President 
of toss United States requests me to transmit the following 
reply: 

Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened by this 
terrible war must be touched by this moving appeal of His 
Holiness the Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the hu- 
mane and generous motives which prompted it, and must 
fervently wish that we might take the path of peace he so per- 
suasively points out. But it would be folly to take it if it does 
not in fact lead to the goal he proposes. Our response must be 
based upon the stern facts and upon nothing else. It is not u 


mere cessation of arms he desires; it is a stable and enduring 
peace. This agony must not be gone through with again, and 
it must be a matter of very sober judgment what will insure 
us against it. 

His holiness, in substance, proposes that we return to the 
status quo bellum, and that then there be a general condona- 
tion, disarmament, and a concert of nations, based upon an ac- 
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ceptance of the principles of arbitration; that by a similar con- 
cert freedom of the sens be established; and that the terri- 
toric! claims of France and Italy, the perplexing problems of 
the Balkan States, and the restitution of Poland be left to such 
conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new temper 
of such a peace, due regard being paid to the aspirations of 
the peoples whose political fortunes and affiliations will be 
involved. ` 

It is manifest that no part of this program can be successfully 
carried out unless the restitution of status quo ante furnishes 
a firm and satisfactory basis for it. The object of this war is 
to deliver the free peoples of the world from the menace and 
the actual power of a vast military establishment controlled 
by an irresponsible government which, haying secretly planned 
to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the plan out with- 
out regard either to the sacred obligations of treaty or the 
long-established practices and long-cherished principles of 
international action and honor; which chose its own time for 
the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped 
at no barrier either of law or of mercy; a whole 
continent within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers 
only, but the blood of innocent women and children also and 
of the helpless poor; and now stands balked but not defeated, 
the enemy of four-fifths of the world. This power is not the 
German people. It is the ruthless master of the German people. 
It is no business of ours how that great people came under its 
control or submitted with temporary zest to the domination of 
its purpose; but it is our business to see to it that the history of 
the rest of the world is no longer left to its handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the plan pro- 
posed by His Holiness the Pope would, so far as we can see, 
involve a recuperation of its strength and a renewal of its 3 5 
would make it necessary to create a permanent hostile combi- 
nation of nations against the German people, who are its instru- 
ments; and would result in abandoning the new-born Russia 
to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, and the certain 
counter-revolution which would be attempted by all the malign 
influences to which the German Government has of late accus- 
tomed the world. Can peace be based upon a restitution of its 
power or upon any word of honor it could pledge in a treaty of 
settlement and accommodation? 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they 
never saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon political 
or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and 
cripple or embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any sort, 
or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury, The American 
people have suffered intolerable wrongs at the hands of the 
Imperial German Government, but they desire no reprisal upon 
the German people, who have themselves suffered all things in 
this war, which they did not choose. They believe that peace 
should rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of govern- 
ments—the rights of peoples great or small, weak or powerful— 
their equal right to freedom and security and self-government 
and to a participation upon fair terms in the economic oppor- 
tunities of the world—the German people, of course, included, 
if they will accept equality and not seek domination. 

The test therefore of every plan of peace is this: Is it based 
upon the faith of all the peoples involved or merely upon the 
word of an ambitious and intriguing Government on the one 
hand and of a group of free peoples on the other? This is a test 
which goes to the root of the matter, and it is the test which 
must be applied. 

The purposes of the Unfted States in this war are known to 
the whole world—to every people to whom the truth has been 
permitted to come. They do not need to be stated again. We 
seek no material advantage of any kind. We believe that the 
intolerable wrongs done in this war by the furious and brutal 
power of the Imperial German Government ought to be re- 
paired, but not at the expense of the sovereignty of any people— 
rather a vindiention of the sovereignty both of those that are 
weak and of those that are strong. Punitive damages, the dis- 
memberment of empires, the establishment of selfish and ex- 
clusive economic leagues, we deem inexpedient and in the end 
worse than futile, no proper basis for a peace of any kind, least 
of all for an enduring peace. That must be based upon justice 
and fairness and the common rights of mankind. 

We can not take the word of the present rulers of Germany as 
a guaranty of anythirg that is to endure, unless explicitly sup- 
ported by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of 
the German people themselves as the other peoples of the world 
would be justified in accepting. Without such guaranties 
treaties of settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants 
to set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjust- 
ments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made with the Ger- 


man Government, no man, no nation could now depend on. We 
must await some new evidence of the purposes of the great 
peoples of the central powers. God grant it may be given soon 
and in a way to restore the confidence of all peoples everywhere 
in the faith of nations and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 
ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 29, 1917.} 
Tue REPLY ro THE PEACE PROPOSAL, 

Although President Wilson’s reply to Pope Benedict's peace 
proposal is made after an exchange of views with the principal 
allied Governments, it is peculiarly America’s views, and need 
not be considered in connection with the reply made by any other 
Government. The message ostensibly goes to Rome, but it is 
really directed to Berlin. 

President Wilson lays bare the inherent weakness of any pro- 
posal to make peace on any terms with the German Government, 
this weakness being the inability of that Government to give 
any pledge or promise that other nations would accept. The 
German Government having destroyed its reputation for truth 
and honor, no one else can restore it. “We can not take the’ 
word of the present rulers of Germany as a guaranty of any- 
thing that is to endure.” That tells the story in a nutshell, so 
far as peace negotiations are concerned. 

How, then, shall peace finally be made? Mr. Wilson applies 
this test to every peace plan: Is it based upen the faith of all 
the peoples involved, or merely upon the word of an ambitious 
and intriguing Government? When the German people, speak- 
ing by and for themselves, pledge their faith, the world will 
discuss peace. 

The President also makes it plain that there is no desire to 
“crush Germany,” to destroy the sovereignty of the German 
people. He says a good word in season when he deprecates 
demands for “punitive damages, the dismemberment of em- 
pires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive economic 
leagues.” He rightly states that these are not bases of peace of 
any kind, least of all an enduring peace. 

There is the answer. It is for Germany to seek pence from 
within by setting aside the mad murderers who have run her 
toward ruin. When the people of Germany assert their control 
of their own affairs and make and operate their own Govern- 
ment, they can have peace by cleaning the blood from the hand 
they extend toward their neighbors. The cleansing process in- 
cludes the restoration of stolen territory, restitution for prop- 
erty looted and destroyed, abandonment of attempts to govern 
alien peoples, acceptance of a status of equality among nations, 
and honest guaranties that there shall be no secret intriguing 
and secret arming for assaults upon other nations. 

In short, the United States through President Wilson notifies 

that the war will go on until evidence is given to the 
world, by defeat or inner reform, that Germany is no longer a 
maniac, but a peaceable neighbor. 

The reply is the only one the President could have been ex- 
pected to make. It gives renewed assurance, if any were needed 
at home and abroad, that the United States having entered upon 
the performance of a solemn duty to humanity, will continue 
unwavering until its task is completed. 

The words are those of a great American into whose keeping 
the destinies of his country forced into war have been given. 
President Wilson by his calm, statesmanlike answer to the 
Pope’s peace proposal once more proves his claim to the firm 
faith and confidence of his countrymen. 

Press COMMENTS ON PRESIDENTS REPLY TO POPE’S PEACH PROPOSALS. 

New York Staats-Zeitung (German) : 

“President Wilson has rejected the Pope’s peace proposals. 
This rejection was to be expected. The rejection is, however, 
neither brusque nor unconditional. 

“The German people must speak. The nation itself, through 
its representatives, must make itself heard, must speak to the 
other peoples of the world; its voice will find a hearing; what 
it says will count. Thus peace will be possible.” 

New York Herold (German): 

“To Mr. Wilson's view, all issues at stake can be quickly set- 
tled as soon as there exists a certainty that a democratic Ger- 
many has been born. Events in Germany appear to indicate that 
there are influences at work that may bring peace nearer than 
anyone now believes.” ` 

New York World: 

“ President Wilson’s reply to the Vatican peace proposals can 
be compressed into five words: ‘No peace with Prussian au- 
tocracy.“ 
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“The President makes that issue fundamental. Everything 
can be left to compromise and adjustment except the safety and 
security of civilization. There must be guaranties: for that, and 
there can be no guaranty while the present Government of Ger- 
many endures.” 

New York Times: 

“To the Pope’s proposal that the allies meet Germany im a 
friendly and mutually trustful negotiation, the President answers 
that there is no one to negotiate: with. The negotiation results 
in-scraps of paper. The German people can save them- 
selves by assuring our safety, by giving us men with whom we 
enn negotiate, They can do it when they destroy their anfocracy 
and give over its aud their tyrannical ambitions,” 

New York Sun: 

In his answer to the Pope, President Wilson. has hit the 
nail on the head. 

No peace enn be made Which allows the: German Govern- 
ment to start anew ;. which, leaves that part of Europe alrenny: 


crippled to hobble on unaided; which condones: the wrong: and 


only hopes to-avoid it in the future. 

* Could there be a sharper indietment thar: this: We cam not 
take the word of the present rulers: of Germany unless supported 
by „ „ the will ef the German people: themselves“ ?“ 

New York Herald: 

„President Wilson rejeets the penee proposal of the Pope and, 
in language that will ring around the world, gives his reasons: 
There can be no truce with Prussfanism, no temporizing with 
evil. Peace can: not be based upon any such: flimsy structure as 
the word of the present German Government.” 

Boston Herald: 

“We believe the President has expressed, with admirable: 
precision, the attitude of the American people in the present 
crisis; they want peace. but they want it on a basis that affords, 
adequate assurance of its lasting, We believe the war is near- 
ing an end—an end which will seeure: the future peace of the 
world. To yield just on the edge of such an 
would be a prodigious mistake.” 

Boston Post: 

“This reply meets expectations and forecasts;. it is that which 
the President's utterances: of recent months have made cone 
sistent; it reaches: the very heart of the contentiom of this Go 
`. ernment ever since the declaration of war.“ 

Philadelphia Inquirer: 

If Germany herself will do the bidding: of TSE BR a- 
tocracy, well and good. If she will undertake to govern herself 
and destroy the military system that has for many years been 
a world menace, we, the countries fighting: against: that system, 
will be more than delighted.” 

Baltimore American: 

“With full appreciation of the sincere and humanitarian 
motives that inspired the Pope, and sharing in his desire that 
the slaughter of men shall cease, this. Government can not be 
a party to any peace proposals that would simply mean a re- 
newal of the war and that would give Germany ample time to 
prepare for it.” ‘ 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by: unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2824) for the relief of Joel q. Booth; to the Commif- 
tee on Post Offices: and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2825) granting an increase of pension to. Jesse L. 
Pelton (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 2826) granting a pension to Catherine Walker (witi 
accompanying papers); and 


A bill (S. 2827) granting an increase: of pension to William R. ! 
Porter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on | 


Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2828) granting an increase of pension to, Nancy 
Hackleman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KIRBY: 

A bill (S. 2829) to authorize: the granting of ‘furloughs to 
mere students in the Army; to the Committee oni Military 

airs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2830) extending the time for the eee of a. |) 
bridge across: the Arkansas River between the cities ef’ Little 
Rock and Argenta, Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce, 


WAR REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- ‘lished. 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes, 


— ' 


| year 1879 there: were numerous 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] as amended. 

Mr. KING. I offer an amendment to the pending bill in the 
nature of a substitute for sections 200 to 211, Title IT, being the 
ee ene which: I ask may lie on the table and be: 
pr : 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore, The amendment will lie on 


the table and be printed. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I feel it a duty that I owe 
to the Senate and to the Post Oflice Department and to the 
country to express, at some length, although I am going to con- 
sume just as little time as possible, my views on this question, 
not with a view of expressing any opinion, of my own except 
in so far as that opinion is the result of information that 1 
have received from the Post Office Department and in so fur as 
IL. 9 that information to represent the truth about these 
ma : 

One would think from this discussion that the propositions 
| that we are discussing im the Senate, and have been diseussing 
im the Senate: since the consideration of this title was begun; 
were new and novel} Such is not the ease. The very first 
postal law that this Republie ever passed, adopted, I think, in 
1702 —the act of February 1. 1792—provided a zone system of 
charges on. letters; and during many years of the Republic's 
history’ the system of zone charges for this: service, based on 
the distance thut the letter or parcel or paper was transported, 


was the established legal policy of this country. 


In 1874, however, the principle of a flat rute for the trans+ 
| portation of newspapers and periodicals was first’ recognized 
and established), and the act of 1879 extended the principle of 
a flut rate: charge to letters; and that has been the continuing 
policy of this country. up to the present moment, the precise’ 
rates now fixed’ by law on both first and second class matter 
| pemg those earried in the law of 1885. I am not going to weary 
the Senate now with reading the various laws which: record 
the changes in rates as well as the changes in policy which the 
Government has experienced on this question during: its: his- 
‘tery. I will ask, however, consent to print in the Rxconb as a 
part of my remarks a brief statement of fhe legislative history 
of this country with respect to. postal rates both on first and 


second class mail, so that Senators may have this information 


and. tha country may. have it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mur. Asnunsr in the chair), Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Georgia? 
There being none, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is us follows: 


[From the report of the Hugues Commission, pp. 56-61, inclusive:} 
Letters: Under the first statute oper after the adoption of the 
Constitution et of Feb. 20, 1792) the rates for single letters—that is, 
8 of sheet—were fixed according to distance, ranging 
m 6. month thin: oe oe A agg nong 30 miles, to 25 cents. for over 450 ko, — 
E oe ape ere tri ar double and triple letters. These Daten 
1 tongs greatly, altered fir any long period of time until 1845, In 
year rate 1 single letters (defined as weighing not more than 
one-half ounce) for a distance under 300 miles was made 5 cents; other- 
wise 10 cents, In 1861 E was reduced to 3 cents for any distance not 
more than miles, if prepaid, and 5 cents if not prepaid, with 
double: rates for any, prabe R distance. In 1855, prepayment was made. 
compulsory, and the rate for more than 3,000 miles was Increased. to 
10 cents. In 1863. a uniform rate of postage on letters was 9 
lished, regardless of distance, at 3 cents. for welght not exceeding: one- 
hait ounce, and this rate was continued by the general act Lar 187 In 
1883 it was reduced to 2 seats a half ounce, and in 1885 to 2 cents tor 
. ounce or fraction there 
a gg ene periodicals, — 25 (1792-1845) : Br the act of 1792 the 
postal ra or newspapers were: L cent each. for not more than 100 
va and 13 cents for greater distances, In 1794 there was added the 
\provisa. — the rate for ing — news! ee ager within the same: State should 
not exceed 1 cent, and, furt at where the mode of conveyance 
pew the size af the mails will admit of it, magazines and pamphlets. may 
iin sted im them e L cent-per sheet for conveyance any dis- 


be 

tance * | pees F 50 miles, 13 cents for any distance over 50 miles 

= not bers wi rag? a and 2 cents per sheet for auy ter distance.” 
Lopes Biles rate for: newspapers was. continued, that for maga- 


mphlets published periodically and mailed. to. subscribers 
— — a 1%, cents a sheet for any distance eae more than: 100 miles, 
and nd 3h cents greater distances; and 4 and 6 cents, respectively, 
were not published periodically ; and in 1827 there was a 
gers An 28 pagos 3 1 the magazine or 1 con- 
ed ss @ royal sheet, or one of less size, the 
ve ty the: sh sheet, with one-half the rate for small, pam- 

pues. —— on a or quarter sheet. 
1879 : This continued — * 1845. Between that year ira the 
Involwing many. details, aud. 
we eotia only some of the illustra ve features of the * of 


The free privile; for newspapers was 


to those not more 900 square inches in. size, distributed. within, 30 
miles of the place of printing. This was withdrawn by the act of 
n allowed ex between. publishers. In 


newspapers, not over 3: ounces: m weight; sent fo. bann fide, 
Ta were. madè free of postage within the county: where pub- 
and in 1808 it wa was) provided "Sie thane nn ppan Tiie ould . 
the office nearest the place of publication and that there should be no 
distribution by carriers saye on payment of postage. In 1874 the 
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rs, save that unless 


serio rount privilege was extended to all newspa 
postage pal ey were not to be delivered at letter-carrier offices or 
distributed by carriers. In 1879, with the same restriction, this privi- 
lege was given to all second-class privilege. it 

Return: ng to newspapers and periodicals other than those made free, 


the act of 1845 continued the rates of 1825 for newspapers not more 
than 1900 square inches. For those of larger size the same rate was 
fixed as on ma nes and n and the latter were charged 2 
cents a copy weighing not more than an ounce and 1 cent more for eac 
additional ounce or fraction in excess of one-half ounce. Passing the 
provisions of the act of 1851, which were enforced for little more than 
a year, we come to that of 1852, which made the rate for newspapers, 
eriodicals, and other printed matter weighing not over 3 ounces 1 cent 
o any part of the United States and 1 cent additional for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction thereof, with one-half this rate for those not 
over 14 ounces circulated in the State where published. Small news- 
papers and periodicais published monthly or oftener, and pamphlets 
containing not more than 16 octavo pages each, when sent ip single 
packages of at least 8 ounces to one address, were charged one-half 
cent per ounce or fraction thereof. 

In 1863 mailable matter was divided into three classes: (1) Letters, 
(2) regular printed matter, (8) certain miscellaneous matter. The 
second class embraced all mailable matter exclusively in print, issued at 
stated periods. When- issued weekly or oftener, not over 4 ounces in 
weight and sent to regular subscribers TB ay hah postage was cha 
running from 5 cents a quarter for weeklies to 36 cents for those issued 
seven times a week. For each additional 4 ounces or fraction thereof 
there was an additional rate. When issued tess frequently than weekly, 
the rate was 1 cent a copy, not over 4 ounces, and small newspapers 

ckages to one add were the same rate per package. 

ansient second-class matter and third-class matter (except circulars 
and books) were charged 2 cents for each 4 ounces or fraction thereof 
in one package to one ad : ks, double; and unsealed circulars. 
2 cents for three or less in number and proportionately for more. 

In 1872 the py tin rates on newspapers and periodicals were modi- 
fied. And in t year there was provided a local-delivery rate of 1 
cent each for newspapers 17 weeklies), periodicals, and circulars 
not over 2 ounces in weight, and 2 cents for periodicals over 2 ounces 
when deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by the office or its 
carriers, By this statute third-class matter was made to include samples 
of merchandise not over 12 ounces, and all other articles not ex ing 
4 pauras, which were not liable to injure the mails; and the third-class 
rate was 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof; books, samples 


of metals, ores, minerals, and merchandise had double rates. 
In 1874 there was introduced a pound rate for newspapers and odi- 
cals mailed from a known office of publication or news agency to regu- 


lar subscribers or news nents (save in case the local delivery rate was 
payable uder the act of 1872). This was fixed at 2 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for those issued weekly or more frequently; otherwise 
3 cents. And the rate for all third-class matter was made 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

The act of 1876 put “regular publications designed primarily for 
advertising purposes,” or for circulation free or at aeminal rates, under 
the third-class rate. ; À 


ACT OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


g mail matter was enacted in 1879, This 
established four classes: First, written matter; second, periodical pub- 
lications ; third, mi aneous printed matter, and fourth, merchandise. 
Mailable matter of the second class was defined as embracing all news- 
rs and other periodical publications which are issued at stated 
terval and as frequently as four times a year, under specified condi- 


tions, as follows: 
First. It must 8 issued at stated intervals, as frequently 
a date of issue, and be numbered consecu- 


The * law classi: 


as four times a year, and 


information of a public racter, or devoted to literature, the sciences, 
arts, or some special ving a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers : Provided, however, t nothing herein contained shall be so 
construed as to admit to the second-class rate regular publications de- 
signed a, for advertising purposes, or for free circulation, or for 
circulation at nominal rates. 

The provisions as to rates on second-class matter were: 

“Sec. 11. Publications of the second class, except as provided in sec- 
tion 25, when sent by the publisher thereof, and from the office of pub- 
lication, including sample copies, or when sent from a news agency to 
actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents, shall be entitled to 
transmission through the mails at 2 cents a pound or fraction thereof, 
such postage to be prepaid as now provided by law.” 

“Sec, 25. That publications of the second class, one copy to each 
actual subscriber residing in the county where same are printed, in 
whole or in part, and published, shall go free through the mails; but 
the same shall not be delivered at letter-carrier boxes or distributed by 
carriers unless postage is id thereon at the rate prescribed in section 
13 (sic) of this act: Provided, That the rate of postage on newspapers, 
except weeklies, and periodicals not exceeding 2 ounces in weight, when 
the same are deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its car- 
riers, shall be uniform at 1 cent each; periodicals weighing more than 2 
ounces shall be subject, when delivered by such carriers, to a postage 
of 2 cents each, and these rates shall be prepaid by stamps affixed.” 

Provision was made that foreign 83 and other periodicals 
of the same general character as those admitted to the second class in 
the United States might. under the direction of the Postmaster General, 
be transmitted through the mails at the same rates as is published here. 
Further; all publishers of second-class matter were allowed, without 
paying extra ge, to fold within their regular issues a supplemen 
pon — the added matter was germane; that is, supplied for sake o 
completeness. 

Third-class matter embraced books, transient newspapers, and period- 
ieals, circulars, and other matter wholly in print, proof sheets, corrected 

roof sheets, t er with manuscript copy, and these were charged 
cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

Fourth-class matter consisted of that which was not included in the 
other classes, not in the form or nature liable to injure the contents 
of the mail bag or harm those engaged in the Postal Service, and not 
exceeding 4 rents in weight for ea 8 (except in case of single 
books), and the rate was fixed at 1 cent an ounce or fraction thereof. 


ACT OF JUNE 9, 1884, 


By the act of June 9, 1884, the transient rate on newspapers and 
periton ae publications of the second class—that is, when sent by others 
han the publisher or news agent—was made 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction thereof. 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1885. 


In 1885 the pound rate for second-class matter was reduced to 1 
cent a pound. 


LATER STATUTES. 


In 1894 the definition of publications entitled to be admitted to the 
mails as second-class matter was enlarged by the following provision 
with re to those issued by benevolent or fraternal societies, trade- 
unions, and learned associations: 

All periodical 3 issued from a known place of publication 
at stated intervals and as frequently as four times a year by or under 
the auspices of a benevolent or fraternal society or order organized un- 
der the lodge system and having a bona fide membership of not less 
than 1,000 persons or by a regularly incorporated institution of learn- 
ing or by or under the auspices of a trades-union, and all publications 
of stric rofessional, 9 historical, or sclentific societies, in- 
eludin e bulletins issued by the State boards of health, shall be ad- 
mitted to the mails as second-class matter, and the postage shall be 
the same thereon as on other second-class matter and no more: Pro- 
vided further, That such matter shall be ori 
further the objects and purposes of such s 
or institution of learning, and shall be formed of 
without board, cloth, leather, or other substantial 
papuana 5 — books for preservation from 

nder this amendment we are advised that the department has uni- 
formly held that the publications containing ad ents in the in- 
terest of other persons or concerns than the society or trades-union or 
institution of learning which the aaner represents are not entitled to 
these privileges, and t to justify such advertisements there must be 
compliance with the conditions of the act of March 3, 1879. 

There was a further supplementary act in 1900 with respect to the 
publications of State departments of agriculture, as follows: 

All periodical publications issued from a known place of publication 
at stated inte: s as frequently as four times a year by State depart- 
ments of agriculture shall be admitted to the mails as second-class mail 
matter: Provided, That such matter shall be published for the purpose 
of furthering the objects of such departments: And provided further, 
That such publications shall not contain any advertising matter of any 


kind, 

In 1910 it was provided that where publications mailed at the pound 
rats of free — sonny 4 wired g: —.— be . me 
pu er, a * notice and in the mstances stated, cha 
with postage at the third-class rate. 5 


EXISTING RATES ON SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


The ak rates on second-class matter are those established by 
the act of 1879, as amended in 1884 and 1885. There are, in the words 
of the Postmaster General, “‘ seven rates, or variations of rates, applica- 
ble The 5 f 2 4 . yk ies mailed b; blish: 

e gen rate of 1 cent a pound on copies ublishers 
to subscribers, to news agents, ands as Sampla co ies. 2 ae 
rs ng 


ted and published to 


rinted sheets 
nding iy as dis- 
odi publications. 


(2) The free-of-postage rate on copies mailed to subscribe: 
in the county where the publications are printed and published when 
not add for delivery at a city letter-carrier office. 

(3) The cent-a-pound rate on copies mailed for delivery by rural 
earrlers when emanating from a city letter-carrier office. 

(4) The cent-a-pound rate on weekly publications mailed for delivery 
at é 505 — omeo het th 1 i 
e cent-a-copy rate for newspapers, othe an weeklies, an 
for periodicals not . 2 ounces in weight, when deposited in a 
city letter-carrier office for local 8 carriers, 

8) The rate of 2 cents a copy for periodicals exceeding 2 ounces in 
weight when deposited at a city letter-carrier office for local delivery by 


ers. 
The rate of 1 cent for each ce: 
tice’ pabelabers poli met Egea r 4 ounces for copies mailed by others 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I started to say on this subject is 
this: We have tried the zone system and we have tried the flat- 
rate system both with respect to first-class matter and with re- 
spect to second-class matter. We finally came to the present 
flat-rate system for the one reason that it was considered abso- 
lutely necessary, if democratic institutions were to be perpetu- 
ated and maintained, that education should be generally diffused 
among the people, and that the press of the country especially 
should have something like a national spirit. This country was 
so vast, its conditions were so different and diverse, that if there 
was to be created and maintained anything like a spirit of na- 
tional unity it must come from some movement originating in 
the press and reflected by it. Those policies are sound, those 
principles are correct, and to their application to this situation 
no Senator who has given the question intelligent thought can 
enter his dissent. 

But I must invite the attention of the Senate and of the 
country to the fact that since the year 1885, when the present 
rates were fixed by law, this country has undergone a remark- 
able business transformation. At that time, according to a table 
that I shall print in connection with my remarks, which has been 
carefully prepared by the Post Office authorities, not 5 per cent 
of all the newspaper publications in this country, magazines or 
what not, was advertising matter. It was less than 5 per cent. 

Since 1884, however, the remarkable development of American 
business has been reflected in the newspaper and magazine 
world, and to-day many of these periodicals are nothing in the 
world but business enterprises, or largely so, as shown by the 
following table: 
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Proportion of advertising to reading matter in certain publications of | this stuff that goes through the mails is a large per cent adver- 
the dates indicated, tisement. Gentlemen, that is a perversion of the principle upo 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA, PA, which we gave the publishers a purely nominal rate. 3 
-The following tables show this condition: 
Proportion of advertising to reading matter in certain publications. 
f DAILY NEWSPAPERS, a 


A 1.50 3.12 
Oct 17, 1874 1.50 342 
Dec. 26, 1874 70 L 
Jan. 1, 1876... 8.10 17.00 
y 6, 1870.. 7.50 15.62 
sy iai 1 
May 2, 1883, 3.20 5.00 May 12,1917] 14| e. 40.11 
July 11, 1885 3.70 5. 80 ——— — a 160 33.4 43.37 
Apr. 14, 1917. 324. 00 61.00 { Post, Denver, Colo. . .- do. .. .. 152%. 315 7373 
„ 21 139.0 62.05 
YOUTHS’ COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. May 13.4017 17 Be =o 
May 17,1917 112 45.0] 40.17 
Tan. 3. L 10 None. Mass. BE 40... May 16, 1017 128) 8 811 
May 2, 1850 16 None. | Free Press, Detroit, Mich......|...do.......|,....d0........ 176 | 121.0] 68.75 
Oct. 3, 1850 — * See 112 51.0 54.46 
— ae — iF in | KansasCity Journal, Kansas d 70 10.5 15.00 
Oct. 7, 1875 32 10. 94 30. 50 
o 32 13.59 | Grobe-Demoaras, BS LONS, |; sss. 
May 7, 1885.. p- 9 N 82. 50 
S 5 $2.00 | inquirer Cincinnati, Ohid.—. e.. May 441917 22 60 
North American, |...do....... May 16,1917 51. 79 
* HARPER'S MAGAZINE, NEW YORK, XN. 1. pra Pa. Pa s do. do. 46. 21 
d I May 12,1917 32.35 
200 None. May 14,1917 88.21 
290 None. 
2906 None. 
288 None. 
one, 
2 None. cant of 
one. 
320 None. adver- 
302 None. a 
328 48.00 14.63 
333333353 PPS 5 
. Rutherford Rutherford, N. J. Feb. 27,1915 29.50| 35.12 
574 238.00 41.49 | Stoutsville Journal, Stoutsville, Mo Deo. 9, 1915 13.50 | 58. 25 
W. Beacon, W ex. 25.00 | 62.50 
Fryeburg Post, Portland, Me. 18.00| 32.14 
, Simms, Mont. 12.00 42. 86 
Suffolk Suffolk, Vä. . 34.50} 61.61 
None. Advertiser; Amherst, Ohio 22.50 | 41.98 
Nane. | Colusa Herald (Tri-weekly), 13.50 | 58.25 
ae Free Dress, N. 16.00 | 33.33 
Nonie. | The Fres Press, Lake City, Fla 2.00 12.50 
gre; | ‘The Hardin, 10.00 41.68 
38 | Kenefick tdh, Kenefic 24.50 61.25 
1.23 Democratand Watchman, Circleville, 17.00 | 30. 26 
S61 Journal, Mi 23.00 | 47,92 
Dighton Herald, ag pa re 20.00 41.66 
5 ie 
3.31 | Lebanon „Lebanon, Tenn 27.00 56, 25 
8.31 Annawan News, Annawan. I SRNR En 11.0 30. 55 
K 80 True can Banner, Morrist May 10,1917 2400 | 50.00 
Murray Messenger, Dalton, Ga....| Mar. 16, 1016 8.25 41.25 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, NEW YORK, N. ¥, 


January, 1850 62 4.50 7.2 
March, 1850 64 4 11. 19 
October, & 885 
January, 1875.. 132 35.50 26, 89 
March, — — 120 333 28.05 
October, 1875... 120 29.50 24. 58 
Aarh . 8 150 ae 2 25 Feb. 17, 1017 
424ů2—2ũ49ꝛ·h „ 150 85833 38.75 Progressive Farmer, Bir- Weekly....... ‘eb. 17,1917... 
October, 1885 150 57.00 38. 00 5 
May, 12, 1917 80 32.00 40. 00 May 15, 1017. 


Sarat Apr. 21, 1017. 


I have on my desk a number of specimens illustrating that May , 1917 
ty — 


development. Here is the Dry Goods Economist, one of the 


last issues, 5 journal of 15 dry 1 trade, 4 sagias in New eee | MRR EE Oct. —, 1018 
York, ente as second-class mailing matter. It is nothing in age, Hi- 2 
the world but advertising, pictures, all sorts of fancy locking eee eee eee e d. . aa 
things, 8 755 8 except information, unless you Ina ng ed —— Mar. 9, 1016. 
count information about how to spend your money on dry goods oines, Ai 
and styles as important information, So I might go through “Moines, oa 8 W 
the category of all these trade journals, and to some extent most | Missouri Valley Furmer, . do Apr.— 1917... 
of the farm journals as well, and also most of the journals that toe Kans. May 18, 1917 
represent almost every specialized line of industry and busi-||~ Atkinson, Wis. < pt 
ness, and the same thing is true. Amocrican Tena May —/1917.... 
Mr, SMITH of Michigan, Mr. President 3 11 
Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ‘finish this statement and then 1 Mi Minn. ’| i 
will yield to the Senator. The table I shall present—but I will | The Rural New Yorker, | Weekly May 19, 1017 
not weary the patience of the Senate to read from it now unless oh°% r i| May 12,117 


some Senator requests it—shows that in instance after instance 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS—Ccontinued, 


ſuency of cent of 
Name of publication. 2 
tising. 
N Machinery; New: York. Monthly... May, 1917 76. 98 
on Iron Ago; New York, |.-... do.. s May’ 10, 1917 78.39 
Bens May 12, 1917. 1 Art, Boston, do.. . . May, 1917 33.14 
May , 1017. panes ee Gazette, | Weckly.-...... May 11, 1917. 56.25 
ew 
. ody Boot and Shoe Recorder, . do... . May 12, 1917.... 78. 57 
me May 12,1917 2 ' y 
Fruit eer, St. 
Joseph, Mo., 
RELIGIOUS. 
Baptist end Commons, May 2,1917..... 64 10.50 16.40 
Journal of Entomology | Quarterly.....| Jan.-Mar Little Rock, A x 
and „ Clare- Signs of the Mies -| May e, 1917. 48 2.50 5.20 
mont, C. untain View, Cal. 
American Journal of | Monthly... . . Jan., 1917 Southern Christian Ad- Apr. 19, 1917. 64 18. 75 29. 30 
Science, New Haven, te, Anderson S. C. - 
Conn. Epworth Herald, Chi- May 19, 1917... 72 13.09 18. 05 
0 Washingt 85 Northwestern Christian May 16,1917 72| 10. 0 14.70 
on, D. C. > 2.50 
33 Jo of Advocate, Chicago, IN. ? 
Archaeology, Wash- ‘Tidings, In- May, 1917 s| 316 3.59 
on, D.C. 
3 Journal of Chitethen Observer, Weekly. ...... May 2,1917..... 87 9. 16 10. 57 
Semitic Languages and . .. do. . . . . Apr. Louisville 
th i Wade pane net AS RS AS Christian Endeavor SLAN n May 17, 1917 80 7. 00 K 75 
y or! Mass. 
Journal of Geology, Chi- Quarterly Record of Penristian Monthly... . May, 1917 180 | 26.00 . 00 
cago, III. Work, East North- 
Journal of Race Devel- |..... . field, Mass. 
0) t, Worcester, E NEN d and Weekly May 10,1917.... 50 18.25 32.59 
‘ass. Times, 8 
Annals of Mathematics, American Missionary, Monthly... Apr., 1917 136 4.00 2.94 
Princeton, N. J. New York, N. V. 
ee a „ ` Br, Catholic News, New | Weekly....... May 12, 1917.... 80| 14,00 17.50 
N. ork, N. Y. 
American Naturalistt .. ꝶũ„„ 4 4 q . Christian Herald, New |..... do May 10, 1917. 112 42.00 37.50 
New York, N. X. Vork, N. Y. - 
Bulletin ofthe American . do ... Dec., 1916. 85 6. The Churchman, New . do May 12, 1917. 8818.00 2.68 
~ Mathema; Society, | York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. American Hebrew, New . May 11, 1917. 108 35. 75 35.64 
Zoological Society Bul- . May-June...... 22 | None. done. Vork, N. Y. 
letin, New York, N. Y. Forward, Philadelphia, |....-do..-...... May 26,1917.... 32 3.00 9.37 
Journal of the American | Monthly......| Marr Pa. 
Chemical Society, Sunday School Times . May 12, 1917. 48 9.00 18.75 
ston, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa, 
. Lan-] Semiquarterly | Feb.-Mar., 1917 W Advocate, |..--- do. . . . May 10, 1917. 90 24. 33 25. 35 
caster, ew York 
American Mathematical | Monthly... . Apr., 1917. 8 Magazine, Monthly May, 1917. 132 48.00 30. 37 
Monthly, Lancaster, e e 
Pa. x ceart Review, | Weekly....... May 5,1917..... 48 816 17.00 
N Seat- | Quarterly“ Ley avons Boston, Mass. 
American Economical |.....d0......... : 
Renew Princeton, MAGAZINES, 
The Auk, A - 
Journal of Nervous and A ý 24 
pense 8 Lan- Francisco, Cal. NN 
Geographie . . do.. Jan., 1917 284 
Obie Atshasologlcsl’snd ry ph iy C ay AOS 1 > 8 
Historical Quarterly, A Magazine, Washing- i 
Columbus, Ohio. ~ | | | |. | | Blue’ Book Magazins, do . . June, 1917...... 432 
TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 1 — 620 
Printers’ Ink, New | Weekly.......| May 10,1917...) 312 e ee ee Pe e 
or. res > 2 
Fourth’ „Ështe, New May 12 1017. 12 4. 80 35.51] Paten. Compenion, B 
or 
Farm Implement News, | Apr. 26, 1017. . 12 73.00] sear | “izle, Fels, Salem, n 
American Builder, Chi- | Monthly...... May, 1017. 408 | 298.00} 70.00 | Neu Tel. need Recall e 
cago. 7 
cre Bat ern E e Near on 948.) foes) ee 
e, 100 r > 
Everybody's, New York enn 408134. 00 32, 
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ork, N. X. 20 
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Publishers’ Ki Weekly, May 12, 1917 80 50.00 62.50 May 12, 1017... f 24,00) 30.09 
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Bradstreet’s, New York, May 12, 1917. os | 3.00 4.686] Mumsey’s Magazine, . do . · do 444| 58.00 10.36 
Pharmaceutical Era, Apr., 1817... 180 102.00 56.66 ay 10, 1017... 144 88.00 40.95 
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Date of issue. 


ces Sem of 


Name of publication, 


United States Govern- 
Washington, D. C. 


Monthly 


The Advertising Age |..... . Apr., 1917 ..... 
and Mail Order Jour- 
nal, Chi „III. 

Civil Service News, | Weekly....... May 15, 1917.... 
Chicago, Ili. 

£ ms Chi Quarterty, Quarterly Feb., 1917. 

vard Lam n, | Fortnightly...| May 9, 1917..... 
Cambrid o, pon y: 

American Federational- | Monthly......| May, 1917...... 
ist, Was! D.C, 

tay Pots, orthport, 1 S r 

Infantry Journal, Fhil- A0 E OATS e 

The Sh Bniela of Delta Quarterly. Fob., 1917. 

on, 
nasha, wee ? 

The Club Worker, New |..... Go ese A 
York, N. Y. 

ere Maker, Moline, Monthly May, 1917...... 

Philatelic Gazette, New | Semimonthly .| Sept. 1, 1011. 

ork, N. V. 

Physical Culture, New | Monthly...... May 5, 1914... 

ork. 

FERRY, Manchester, | Bimonthly....) Apr. 5, 1917. ... 

Art in America, New 8 Dec., 1913 
York, N. Y. : 

. Weekly June 6, 1912 

ork. 

Our Dumb Animals, | Monthly...... Dec., 1914..... . 
Boston, Mass. 

Aviation and Aeronauti-] Semimonthly . Aug. 1, 1916.... 
cal E. eering, New 8 
York, 

h Monthly Apr., 1017 
‘ass. 


Jan., 1916...... 


I now yield to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sanrx]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator, of course, has selected 
from among all the publications the one publication whose per- 
centage of advertising to other matter is greatest. There are 
only one or two others of that class. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator has the table I used before the 
Senate committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I have the table here. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is it the one I used before the Senate 
committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The Senator may read from it. It is just 
what I am going to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would be glad to hand it to the 
Senator, except I wish to call attention to the fact that 71 per 
cent of the Drygoods Journal is advertising, but there are 
scores of journals, like the Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., 42.39 per cent of which is advertising, 
and so on. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There can be no question between the 
Senator and myself about that. Of course, I used an extreme 
illustration. I have the table here now. I am going to show the 
Senator what that is, as long as the Senator raised the question, 
and if the Senator from Mjchigan has not raised it himself he 
will be astounded to know how the second-class mail privilege 
is being abused along that line. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am no apologist for the present 
system. I found it when I came, and it has been maintained ever 
since, not by my vote but in spite if it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And we ought to do all we can to remedy 
it. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to ask the Senator what is the nature 

of the circulation of the class of publications he is now referring 
to? Are they general throughout the United States or at least 
in several States? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; trade journals like that are sent 
to every important city. in the country. So it is with the mining 
journals; so it is with the Lumberman's Journal; so it is with 
every one of these journals devoted to certain special lines of 
industry or business. 


LY——407 


Mr. SHIELDS. I wished to know whether they would ordi- 
narily come within what is known as the third zone or 300 miles? 
Mr. HARDWICK. They would circulate in that, to some ex- 
tent, but that would be a very small part of the circulation. 


‘| They go all over the United States and to its remotest corners, 


and at the expense of the Post Office Department that is handling 
this sort of stuff as educational at a charge of one-eighth of 
what it costs to handle it. 

Now, let us see. The Senator spoke of percentages. I have 
them here, and I will be glad to furnish them. I will take 
first the class known as religious magazines. They have the 
smallest percentage. The Christian Herald, for instance, has 
14.2 per cent only of advertising. I will take some of the more 
ordinary magazines. Collier's Weekly, a high-class weekly, 
has only 15.9 per cent; the Literary Digest, 12.8 per cent; the 
Youth’s Companion, 21.2 per cent advertising; the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and I believe that is the smallest of all, 8.6 per cent; 
the American Magazine, that is just a little under it, 8.4 per 
cent; the Delineator, 12 per cent; Everybody's, 53.4 per cent; 
Review of Reviews, 14 per cent; Woman's Home Companion, 
14.8 per cent. 

Now a few weekly papers. The Rutherford Republican, 
Rutherford, N J., 35.12 per cent; the Stoutsville Journal, 
Stoutsville, Mo., 56.25 per cent; the Woodson Beacon, Woodson, 
Tex., 62.5 per cent; the Fryeburg Post, Portland, Me., 32.14 
per cent; and so with that class of papers. 

Now let us take a few of the daily newspapers and see what 
per cent of their columns is devoted to advertising matter, and 
what do we find? The Times, Los Angeles, Cal., 46.11 percent 
advertising; the Examiner, San Francisco, Cal., 48.37 per cent; 
the Post, Denver, Colo., 19.6 per cent; the Constitution, At- 
lanta, Ga., 50.51 per cent; the Tribune, Chicago, III., 62.5 per 
cent advertising; and so on I can go through the daily papers, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Take Munsey's, with only 10 per 


cent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les; that is one of the low ones. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is very low. It goes all over the 
country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So I can go through with the other jour- 
nals. Take some of the great religious papers. The Baptist 
and Commoner, Little Rock, Ark., 16.40 per cent; Signs of the 
Times, Mountain View, Cal., 5.20 per cent. You will see that 
these religious publications, as a rule, are lower. . 

Now, take some of the trade publications. Printers’ Ink, 
New York, 58.01 per cent; Fourth Estate, New York, 35.54 per 
cent; the Farm Implement News, Chicago, 56.81 per cent; the 
Concrete and Cement Age, Detroit, Mich., in the Senator’s 
State, 62.88 per cent advertising; the Automobile Dealer and 
Repairer, New York, 67.94 per cent; the Automobile Trade 
Journal, Philadelphia, 68.52 per cent; the Horseless Age, New 
York, 79.28 per cent; and so on. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent to any man who wants 
to approach this question candidly, and I know every Senator 
of the United States wishes to do that, that we must do one 
thing if we are going to solve it right. If we are prepared to 
maintain the position, and I am for one, that this Government 
ought to continue the policy of charging only a very nominal rate 
for the transportation and handling of newspapers, magazines, 
and other publications that really represent intelligence and 
news, then we must separate the business enterprises that I have 
enumerated, and many more that infest the country, from this 
policy. How can you do it? Some Senator may suggest that 
every one of these papers, daily, weekly, and monthly, contains 
reading matter as well as news matter, and tht it is impossible 
to separate the two for rate-making purposes. I say you can 
do it, and I say it on the authority of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, becayse that department has done it with a foot rule. 

You can take a rule and you can measure column after column 
and page after page of space in these publications, and you can 
tell when you get through how many inches of space in each 
paper, magazine, or journal have been devoted to advertising 
matter and how much has been devoted to reading matter. 
When you average that through enough issues, then you can 
get a stable and reliable balance; and that is just how the fig- 
ures which I have quoted and put into the Recorp were obtained. 

Well, then what? Where are we then? I say keep your 
present rate, low as it is, nominal and no more, representing 
something like one-eighth or even, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEERS] should be right, one-fourth of the cost 


of rendering the service, for all of these newspapers, magazines, 


and other publications, or for so much of them as are really 
carrying out the purpose for which this policy was created and 
is maintained; in other words, allow the present flat rate of 1 
cent per pound or fraction thereof to be kept on all the reading 
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and educational matter; but when it comes to the advertising 
part of each one of these publications, whether it is daily, 
whether it is weekly, or whether it is monthly, whether it is 
a trade journal or whether it is a religious journal—because if 
it is a religious journal and carries advertisements to that 
extent it is a business proposition, and the same is true as well 
of the trade journal and of the daily or weekly paper—as to 
each one of these papers apply a higher rate for handling the 
advertising matter, a rate that in the end, if we are honest 
men and good business men, will produce what it costs the 
Government to render the service, so that no man, whether he 
is running a daily or a weekly or a monthly newspaper, a maga- 
zine or other publication, whether his publication is religious, 
whether it is a farm journal, or whether it is a trade journal, 
or whether it is a magazine of fiction, shall be permitted to put 
his hands into the Public Treasury and to take out of it the 
money that belongs to the people of the United States and which 
is raised from them by taxation, by getting from the Government 
service for a purely commercial enterprise at a mere fraction 
of its cost. 

This is the last citadel of special privilege, so far as this Gov- 
ernment is concerned. No other business enterprise enjoys a 
bounty or subsidy from the Government, and this bounty ought 
not to be continued. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was represented to the 
Finance Committee that until the low rate of 1 cent per pound 
upon second-class matter was fixed by the law of 1885—I be- 
lieve the Senator gave it as 1884 

Mr. HARDWICK. 1885 is right. I accept the Senator’s cor- 
rection with pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That the deficit in the postal 
revenues as compared with the expenses was quite large, but 
that after that time the quantity of second-class matter materi- 
ally increased, and notwithstanding that on the per pound basis 
the second-class matter was carried at a loss, yet by reason 
of the increase in first-class postage, resulting from corre- 
spondence emanating from the advertising matter sent out 
under the second-class rate, there was a balancing of the gen- 
eral revenues and expenditures of the Government. I should 
like to know the views of the Senator from Georgia upon that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will give them to the Senator with 
pleasure. Those have been the representations and that has 
been the position of the men who have secured this bounty from 
the Government from time immemorial, or ever since the bounty 
began, and the Senator will find, if he will examine the report 
of the most careful and the most thorough and the most accurate 
commission that ever investigated this question, that that same 
contention was made before the Hughes Commission some years 
ago; but the Hughes Commission reported—I can not under- 
take to lay my hands at the moment upon the language of the 
report, but I will undertake to do it later if any Senator de- 
sires—that there was no way on earth of telling what the truth 
of that was; that claim and counterclaim were so vague, so 
indefinite, and so general that there was no way of determin- 
ing that question. To some extent, of course, I believe only as 
to a very small per cent of the whole business, that may be 
true; but 1 say to the Senator as my opinion, resulting from 
some study of this question, that it is not true to an extent 
that is appreciable enough to influence anybody's action about 
this matter or on this question. It is worth remembering, also, 
that the largest postal deficit in the entire history of the coun- 
try was in 1907, while the present rates were, of course, in op- 
eration. , 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In a brief which was presented to 
the Finance Committee there is quite a large number of illus- 
trations of first-class postage resulting from different advertise- 
ments in different periodicals, and, of course, the bald fact 
seems to appear that before we had second-class matter carried 
at a cheap rate there was a deficit in the postal revenues, taken 
as a whole, whereas since we have had the second-class matter 
carried at a cheap rate and the more the second-class matter 
increases at the cheap rate the nearer together the receipts 
and disbursements have come. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I think those two things are related 
just about as much as the fact that we are alive to-day, and if 
we look out toward the moon can see what we commonly term 
“the man in the moon.” I do not think there is the slightest rela- 


tion between the two. These men have always made such specious 
contentions as these, suggested by their self-interest. I remind 
the Senator that at the same time the rates on second-class mat- 
ter were lowered so were the rates on first-class matter; and it is 
just as reasonable, and far more reasonable, to conclude that the 
reduction in the rate that we charge on letters induced the in- 
crease {n the volume of the first-class mail and the increase in 
postal revenues. That is the contention advanced everywhere 
by the postal authorities, and no postal authority who is disin- 
terested ever paid any serious attention to any such theory as 
these publishers now advance in their own interest, and as they 
have advanced for some time in their own interest, in respect 
to this particular matter. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. Will it annoy the Senator if I should ask him 
for an explanation relative to some items in the tables from 
which he has just read? s 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not at all. : 

Mr. BRADY. I will read just a portion of the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask the Senator not to read from the 
printed amendment, because that is not the one I am going to 
present to the Senate. 

Mr. BRADY. I think it covers the same rate of postage. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. 

Mr. BRADY. It reads: 


matter other than a 
for the portion devoted to 


Is that the amendment of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is not the one I am going to present 
now. I will come to that question in just a moment. 

Mr. BRADY. When the Senator does, I should Hke to have 
him offer an explanation as to some parts of the table from 
which he has been reading, for I will say I am perplexed as to 
just exactly what the result will be. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shall be very glad to accommodate the 
Senator, and I will do so with pleasure in just a moment. 

Now, Mr. President, so far so good. I think any man who has 
studied the question, who has given any consideration to it, 
must concede that if it is practicable to do it—and the post- 
office people say it is—we ought to separate these two rates. 
We ought to charge one rate—a lower rate, a nominal rate— 
for the real intelligence and the real news that goes to the 
public, and we ought to charge another rate—a higher rate, a 
compensatory rate; a rate, if you please, that will make the 
Government whole—on the purely commercial business features 
of these publications. It can be done, as I have explained, with 
a foot rule and with a little careful attention to the details of 


by the 
ment whole at the end of the period of readjustment extending 
through four steps and through a period of three years.’ When 
the maximum had been reached the Treasury of the United 
States would have been practically whole. Whatever deficit 
had been caused by this class of mail matter would have been 
caused purely and simply and solely because of the policy with 
respect to educational and news matter, to which I have ad- 
verted and referred; but I admit find concede that while the 
amendment was accomplishing that result it would have left 
inequalities, the realization of which has been growing on me 
steadily and strongly day after day and hour after hour, be- 
tween the publishers themselves, in striking an average, be- 
tween the Government and the publishers as a whole, and be- 
cause we did treat the publishers as a whole we would neces- 
sarily have ignored and overlooked individual inequalities. So 
the Post Office Department has been driven, and I have been 
driven, to the conclusion that when it comes to handling this 
commercial part of the proposition the best thing to do is to 
apply to it some sort of a zone system; in other words, when 
we consider ourselves, as we are, carriers of merchandise, car- 
riers of freight for hire, if you please, with respect to this mat- 
ter, that we ought to charge according to the service we render 
each individual publication, aécording to what it costs us to 
render that service, as nearly as it can be estimated and sys- 
tematized. Of course, in order to do that we must consider not 
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only the overhead charges but the distance that we transport 
the merchandise. t 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator. 2 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, I presume, has 
the same information as some of the rest of us, that newspapers 
and periodicals could not exist were it not for the advertise- 
ments which they carry; that from the advertisements they ob- 
tain their chief revenue; and if you do anything to discourage 
advertising and carrying that through the mail, would you 
not necessarily increase the cost of information and intelligence 
to the public? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will be very glad to do so. I intend to 
address myself to that subject presently; but, of course, it is 
not directly related to this question, and, if the Senator will 
pardon me, Favill come to it in a few minutes. à 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Now, bearing these general principles in 
mind, the officers of the Post Office Department, the experts 
who hnve been engaged for months on this labor, have finally 
prepared at my request an amendment which I-intend to pro- 
pose, if the Senate gives me the opportunity to do it by rejecting 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, as an alterna- 
tive to that amendment; and I hope the Senator from Tennessee 
will be able to accept it because if he really earnestly wants to 
accomplish what he has expressed himself to-day on this floor 
and yesterday as favoring, he will certainly support a logical 
and general application of this principle. You must remember 
that the House of Representatives in dealing with this question 
dealt with it from the basis of a zone rate, but they applied 
the zone rates to reading matter as well as to advertising 
matter, to the educational side as well as to the business side of 
this question, and in that way rendered it difficult if not im- 
possible for periodicals that carry very little advertising and 
that are almost wholly educational, like the religious journals 
and some of the great weekly and monthly periodicals, to cir- 
culate from one end of this country to the other without a pro- 
hibitive increase in postal rates. : 

Now, here is the proposition which I hope the Senator from 
Tennessee will be able to accept, but which in any event I in- 
tend to offer, if I get the opportunity, as an alternative to the 
proposal he has made. Substitute for the amendment proposed 
by the committee for section 1101 the following: 

That the rates of postage on publications entered as second-class 
matter, including sample copies to the extent of 10 per cent of the 
weight of coples mailed to subscribers during the calendar year, when 
sent by the publisher thereof from the office of publication or when sent 
by a news agent to actual subscribers therefor— 

All this is a repetition of the existing law and regulations— 
or to other news agents for the purpose of sale, shall be 1 cent a pound 
or, a fraction thereof for the proponon of the publication devo to 
reading matter other than advertising, and for t portion devoted to 
advertising the rate per pound or fraction of 1 pouas for the delivery 
within the several zones applicable to fourth- mail shall be as 
follows: From December 1, 1917— t 

It would be impracticable for the department. to begin to ad- 
just itself to this plan at an earlier date than that, and I do not 
know how much earlier than that this bill will pass— EOS A 
From December 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, for the first and second 
zones 1 cent— f 

That is on advertising matter as well as on reading matter, 
within a distance of 150 miles from the post office of entry, and 
surely that is liberal enough for every local publication in this 
country— 

For the third zone, 14 cents; for the fourth zone, 1 
fifth zone, 21 cents; for the sixth zone, 22 cents; for 
31 cents; and for the eighth zone, 39 cents. 

That is the first step. 

From July 1, 1918, to June 80, 1919, for the first and second zones 1 
cent, for the third zone 1} cents— 

Increasing a quarter of a cent— 
for the fourth zone 24 cents— 

An inerease of a quarter of a cent again— 


for the filth zone 33 cents, for the sixth zone 43 cents, for the seventh 
zone 5} cents, fo® the oem zone 64 cents; from July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1920, for the first and second zones 1 cent, for the third zone 
11 cents, for the fourth zone 34 cents, for the fifth zone 4§ cents, for the 
sixth zone 61 cents, for the seventh zone 71 cents, for the eighth zone 
93 cents; trom July 1, 1920, and thereafter— 


Here is the permanent fixed rate now— 
for the first and second zones 1 cent, for the third zone 2 cents, for the 
fourth zone 4 cents, for the fifth zone 6 cents, for the sixth zone 8 
cents, for the seventh zone 10 cents, and for the elghth zone 12 cents, 
This would give a period of readjustment extending through 
more than three years, with four successive and regularly gradu- 
ated steps. The Senator from Utah in the course of his very 


cents; for the 
e seventh zone, 


strong argument on this question said that these papers would 
not be able to survive if the rates were doubled. So they would 
not, unless their advertising rates were increased. The pub- 
lishers of this country complain plaintively, continuously, and 
persistently to this body and to the other House of Congress 
that no action with respect to these matters ought to be taken, 
even though they admit the grievous injustice that has been 
done and is being done to the Public Treasury and to the people 
of this country by existing law, because they say they have 
already suffered so much from the increased price of print 
paper that this is no time to require any further exactions of 
em. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course. d 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator believe that it weuld be 
much fairer if his amendment provided that its provisions should 
take effect a year later than the date he has named? 

Mr. HARDWICK, A year later than December, 1917? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; say, on December 31, 1918. Would not 
that be very much fairer? Then the successive steps of in- 
crease—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would be postponed a year, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would be postponed a year, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thouglit about that, and so did the de- 
partment, but we did not think it right to ask-to defer the plan 
that long, because the increase in the first year is hardly as 
much as the committee’s proposal, as I will show later; in other 
words, the first step in the increase is so small that the pub- 
lishers can meet it without the slightest trouble. f 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was just going to ask the 
Senator if he would give us the figures as to the revenue that 
would be raised under his proposal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will do that in a few moments. I desire 
now to give a short explanation of the amendment. It leaves 
all reading matter at a flat rate of 1 cent a pound or fraction 
thereof, regardless of distance. Any man in this country who 
wants to run a paper purely educational, purely religious, 
purely news matter, can Send it to the remotest corner of the 
Republic for this purely nominal rate, if he keeps It entirely 
that sort of a paper. The Senator from New Mexico suggests 
that he can not do it without advertisements and run the paper. 
Granted; but to the extent that he perverts the original pur- 
pose, to the extent that he combines the business end of his 
enterprise with the public purpose that is to be served, to that 
extent at least he ought to be made to pay what it costs the 
Government to handle his business, and I am sure the Senator 
himself must think so. Now, let us see. The amendment then 
provides zone rates on advertising matter on a graduated scale 
over a period of four years. The basis of the zone rates is the 
difference in each case between the present rate of 1 cent per 
pound and the 8 rates for the respective zones. This 
Is worked out the same way that the parcel-post rates were 
worked out, and based exactly on the same computations and 
plan, and covers practically only the transportation charges; 
in this latter respect only the plan differs from that employed 
in the parcel-post rates. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Utah 
lay great stress upon the extravagant estimates of the loss from 
second-class matter made by the present administration of the 
Post Office Department, and, for that matter, they might just 
as well Rave said by all other administrations of the depart- 
ment, including those when their own party administered the 
affairs of the Government, because there is no difference be- 
tween any of them along that line. These two Senators. have 
stated that these estimates were extravagant. In preparing 
this proposal the Post Office Department has not added a single 
thing, as it ought to have been done, I think, for overhead 
charges, but is simply undertaking to ask that these people 
shall pay what it costs actually to transport their goods, wares, 
and merchandise. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The business end of it, without ref- 
erence to reading matter. , 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The business end of it,” in other words, 
as my colleague suggests. These differences are as follows: 
First and second zones—that is, for 150 miles—1 cent on every- 
thing, reading matter and advertising matter alike. Third 
zone, 2 cents. i 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the distance in that zone? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The third zone is up to 300 miles. The 
fourth zone, 4 cents; the fifth zone, 6 cents; the sixth zone, 8 
cents; the seventh zone, 10 cents; and the eighth zone, 12 cents. 

You might say these rates are pretty high for the distant zones. 
So they ought to be, because newspapers and magazines, daily, 
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weekly, or monthly, that are largely made up of advertising, 
have no business circulating at great expense to the Government 
in the far distant parts of the eountry ; or, if they wish to do so, 
ought to do so without burden to the Treasury. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator if these rates 
have been carefully worked out by the department, and whether 
they are in all respects approved by the department? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; they were furnished me by the 
department, and I am presenting this proposal at the request of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. PAGE. And the department is in full accord with every 
rate the Senator has named? 

Mr. HARDWICK. With every rate I have named and with 
every statement 1 have made. 

Sor r of New Mexico and Mr. McKELLAR addressed 
the A 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico, 
if the Senator from Tennessee will pardon me for a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to get the Senator's 
view upon the suggestion that was made to some members of 
the committee, and doubtless has oecurred to the Senator, re- 
garding the advisability of having advertisements pass through 
the mail. It has been argued that advertisements going all over 
the country carry very important information and to a very 
great extent serve the same purpose as reading matter; that 
they tend to unify the country in the use of the same costumes, 
the same kind of clothing; that they give to the whole country 
information as to any new industrial device that may be put 
upon the market; and that advertisements themselves are 
largely educational and serve a very substantial purpose in uni- 
fying the country, letting all the people know what is going on 
in the rest of the country, and giving the people throughout the 
eountry the advantage of anything new that may be put upon 
the market. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President,-the suggestion is interest- 
ing if not wholly accurate. Of course trade and commerce 
and profit tend to unify the country and to bring the sections 
closer together, but the trading and profiting ought not to be 
transacted at the expense of the Government or out of the Pub- 
lic Treasury. When it gets down to that basis it is just as well 
for trade to pay its own way. Of course it might be educa- 
tional, in a very far-fetched way, if the Senator would come 
down my way, for him to engage in a few horse trades; he 
would certainly learn something; and I presume if I went West 
and bought a few mines I likewise would learn something. All 
these things may be educational in a very indirect way, but it 
is not a way that is direct enough to warrant the payment for 
them out of the Public Treasury, in my judgment. If the argu- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico is sound, why should not 
all circular matter, upon which the rate of 1 cent per 2 ounces 
is charged, be handled at the same rate as these publications? 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. Just a word. Is the Senator quite certain that 
all of these advertisements do not tend to stimulate and produce 
a very vast commerce throughout the entire country and in that 
way benefit—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; I am not opposing the ad- 
vertising business at all; all I am saying is that it must pay its 
own way. There is no reason for giving it a Government bounty. 

Mr. PAGE. Is there not possibly an indirect benefit coming 
to the people, to the public, that more than offsets the loss sus- 
tained? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. If you say that class of mail 
matter should be carried by the Government at such a tre- 
mendous loss because it stimulates trade, why should we not 
pay a part of the freight bills of the country, because the people 
profit by trading with each other and indirectly the Government 
benefits and the country is strengthened? 

Mr. PAGE. I simply want to have the opinion of the Senator 
about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is my view. When you go out into 
that indirect field there is no stopping at all. Why would it not 
be advisable, then, for the Government to contribute a part of 
the freight rates and passenger rates and steamboat rates to 
get the people to travel or goods to be transported from State 
to State or to foreign countries, because indirectly the country 
would be benefited and the Government strengthened, and the 
net result of it would be an advantage. 


Mr. PAGE. Can the Senator not go further and say the 
Postal Service would be benefited? will there not be enough 
more letters written on account of advertisements to make up 
the loss involved in carrying them through the mails? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have already discussed that. I do not 
think so, and nobody else thinks so, except now and then you 
find a publisher who has enough temerity to make that claim. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am rather drawn to con- 
clude, from what the Senator says, that he does not think the 
Government should in any case contribute without charge to the 
promotion of any line of American activity. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not say that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, the Senator thinks that the Govern- 
ment should be paid absolutely for all the service that it renders 
to the people of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I have not said that. On the con- 
trary, I have admitted that we ought to pas the newspaper men 
a tremendous bounty as long as they confine themselves to the 
dissemination of educational matter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator said a few moments ago that 
they ought to pay for the service. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said when they were making money 
out of it, and nothing but money—when it was a eommercial 
proposition and no more—when it was advertising, that it 
ought to pay its own way; but I also said in the same breath, 
as the Senator knows if he did me the honor to listen to my 
argument, that that part of it which was educational ought 
to be carried at the purely nominal rate for which it is now 
carried, although it does not represent one-eighth of the cost 
of the service. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows that it is not pos- 
sible to carry the educational part, or the part dealing with the 
spread of intelligence, without advertising. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ah, but you can separate the two, in so 
far as the rates are concerned. at least. 

Mr. COCK. Let me finish. The Senator knows, if 
he knows anything at all about the business, that advertising 
is as to the subseriber as it is to the publisher. The 
Senator ought to know, if he know anything about the pub- 
lishing business, that every dollar the publisher receives from 
advertising is a dollar less that he levies upon the subseriber 
for subscriptions; so I say that he can not separate the two. 
The advertising is necessary to the life of the publication, and 
it is for the benefit of the reader. It is the papers which derive 
large revenues from advertising that render the greatest sery- 
ice to their readers. Now, the Senator has indicated that the 
Government should not render this educational service to the 
people with payment for it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the Senator can not 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What does the Senater say about the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I decline to yield further 
to the Senator just now. The Senator can not misrepresent 
the Senator from Georgia in his own time after the Senator 
from Georgia has repeatedly stated what he did say, not with 
my consent, at least. 

i ur HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator restate it and let me 
ear it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is some limit to my physical en- 
durance. I have stated it a dozen times this afternoon. I 
am fond of the Senator personally, however, and I will under- 
take to restate it again for him. 

I said that I was perfectly willing for the news matter, the 
editorial matter, the reading matter, everything else except 
that which was purely advertising, the part of it that was done 
strictly for profit and to make money out of—the pure business 
end of it—to keep the nominal rate of one-eighth of what it 
costs us to give the service, although I realize that it is a 
bounty, and that the reason why I was willing to allow that 
was because there was a correct governmental policy back of 
it; ese that surely that argument 

. HITCHCOCK. Then the Senator would be willing, if 
ene newspapers did away with advertising altogether, to have 
the Government pay the newspapers a bounty for circulating 
the reading matter? Because they would have to. If they do 
not get it out of the Government, they have to get it out of the 
advertising. The expenses have got to be paid, and the reader 
can not pay them. But now I want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senator himself, and particularly his 
colleague from Georgia, have been very active here in asking 
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heavy subsidies from the Government of the United States, 
through the Agricultural Department, for the agriculturists of 
his region—— = 

Mr. HARDWICK, The Senator : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In connection with farm-demonstration 
work 

Mr. HARDWICK. Again, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska can not misrepresent the junior Senator from Georgla 
in the time of the junior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator is right 
about the senior Senator from Georgia, but not as to the junior 
Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. HARDWICK. The junior Senator from Georgia has 
made no such effort. He has participated in no such move- 


ment. 
Well, the -other Senator from 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
Georgia has, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The senior Senator from Georgia is fully 
able to take care of himself, and can answer in his own time 
any assault of that sort that may be made on him. But, so far 
as the junior Senator from Georgia is concerned, he is not 
guilty; and no man, not even my friend from Nebraska, can 
charge it with any degree of accuracy, at least. er 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, now will the Senator yield 


to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. I want to let the Senator from 
Nebraska finish, however. I just wanted to stop him at that 
one point. I do not want him, while he is speaking in my time, 
to put me in an incorrect position, and I know he does not want 
to do it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do I understand that the Senator did 
not vote for that proposition? 

Mr. HARDWICK. What proposition? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. The proposition to carry on the great 
work of the Department of Agriculture, which costs the United 
States millions of dollars a year, for the promotion of agri- 
culture, particularly in the South? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not particularly in the South, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For the development of agriculture? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For adding to the profits of agriculture? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not particularly in the South. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Well, it was particularly in the South. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I think there was just about as 
much of it in the West as anywhere else. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the West is independent. It does 
not need it. 8 

Mr. HARD WICK. So is the South; but let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska — because I will not be diverted from 
this argument by any such stuff as that that my record on 
this question is consistent. The “Senator from Georgia” has 
not participated in those raids upon the Treasury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has not the Senator voted for it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not recall ever having seen an 
issue raised as to the passage of an Agricultural appropriation 
bill, but I will say to the Senator that most of them have con- 
tained many things I did not approve. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if my colleague will 
allow me, I desire to say that my colleague and I have dis- 
agreed on that subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very radically. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He has frequently, in my opinion, 
voted against measures in the interests of agriculture that he 
ought to have supported i ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then do I understand the junior Senator 
from Georgia—— , 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, I decline to yield further 
for any such interruption as this, I congratulate my colleague 
on his disinterested devotion to the cause of agriculture. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield if it is something related to 
the pending question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think his constituents 
ought to pay for that service that is now being rendered? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think they get fully as much soclalistic 
service from that department as they ought to get, and more than 
I should like to see them get. = 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator would favor charging them 
for it, then? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I would favor the enactment of less 
of it. 

Let me say at this point that I may not know as much about 
the publishing business as my distinguished friend from Ne- 
braska, who has some interests along that line and some ex- 
perience in it; but at least, Mr. President, I have no thought, no 
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purpose, no desire at any rate, to do anything except what is 
right; and yet, somehow or other, I can not to save my life 
understand how it is that men who have great interests of this 


‘sort, publishers of all sorts, whether they publish daily papers 


or weekly or monthly magazines, can expect us to take all their 
views on these matters without a grain of salt, and not to under- 
stand fully how to make allowance where “ Self the wavering 
balance shakes.” 

I now yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in answer to a question 
asked by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] a few moments 
ago, the Senator from Georgia said that his amendment was ap- 
proved and upheld and stood for by the Post Office Department. 
I am sure the Senator will be fair enough to state that the 
Post Office Department has the same attitude toward the zone 
amendment that was offered by me, and the Postmaster General 
and the First Assistant Postmaster General have both given to 
my amendment also their hearty approval. In other words, they 
want the zone system. They are perfectly willing to take which- 
ever one the Senate adopts. 
ae: HARDWICK. No; as a matter of fact, the Senator, I 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have so stated to me to-day, and that 
is the reason why I asked the Senator to make the correction. 

Mr, HARDWICK. The amendment I suggest is the proposal 
of the department. The Senator, of course, does not want to get 
the question improperly before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; I just want to get exactly the facts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think I know the exact facts. I have 
been in conference to-day with the Postmaster General about 
this thing. I went there early this morning, as soon as I could 
get my breakfast. This amendment was drawn by him, or 
under his supervision, after a conference with me. He does 
not favor the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, although I think he thinks it would be a little better than 
existing law, but very little at that. Now, that is the truth. 
The truth is the proposal of the Senator from Tennessee is 
nothing more nor less than the proposal of the Southeastern 
Publishers’ Association, drafted by their employee and agent. 
The proposal I present is the proposal of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of your Government. s 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Not yet, if the Senator will pardon me. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarra] calls my attention 
to the fact that according to the newspaper reports the Post- 
master General opposed the House proposal, and I know that 
in the letter I read he said he had not favored it. I know his 
view, and I think I do not misrepresent him when I say that he 
thinks almost any one of these things is some improvement on 
what they have; but you can not hold him responsible for the 
Southeastern Publishers’ Association proposition. 

When the Senator from Georgia says he is presenting these 
things at the request of the Postmaster General and for the 
Post Office Department, the Senator from Georgia offers the 
letter of the Postmaster General, written to a great committee 
of this body, announcing that fact and saying that this plan, 
the separation of the two classes of published matter, was the 
only logical plan. The Postmaster General could not have 
written the letter that he wrote to the Senate committee on 
this proposal, saying, as he did, that a separation of this rate 
between the advertising matter and the reading matter was 
the only logicai treatment of this question, and still favor very 
much the proposal of the Senator from Tennessee. He might 
favor it as I favor it myself, as somewhat better than the Sen- 
ate committee’s amendment, or than existing law. It is not as 
good as the proposal of the House, and it is not as scientific; 
and the Senator demonstrated that this morning, when, under 
the fire of sharp attack, the only answer he could make was 
to say: “Well, I will except certain publications from the 
operation of my law.” If your law is right, you do not need 
to except anybody from its operation. It is a complete demon- 
stration when, under the assaults of the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Saroor] and the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Werxs] the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] had to say: 

Well, I will not make this apply to the farm journals and the religious 
journals of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, the Senator, according to his 
own statement about his own amendment, excepts every pub- 
lisher who deals with news merely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ah! That is a distinction based on the 
very basic principle on which all this service rests. It is not a 
distinction that is to be made for a class, and a class that is 
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engaged in making money out of advertising as much as any- 
body else. If the Senator undertook to say that he would make 
an exception in favor of religious papers that did not carry 
advertising, in favor of farm journals that did not make a profit 
out of the advertising business, just as much as anybody else, 
then I could understand it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment further? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The necessary and absolute result of the 
Senator's proposition, if his amendment is adopted, is to say to 
the publishers of this country who publish journals with no ad- 
yertising connected with them: “ You shall be exempt from any- 
thing except a flat-rate tax which is merely nominal.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; and that is the very theory 
on which this branch of the Postal Service has always been 
operated. 

Mr. McKELLAR: The Senator ought not to jump on some 
one else,.though, for doing the same thing that the Senator is 
doing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am afraid I can not make the Senator 
from Tennessee understand my position. Education is the basis 
on which this policy rests. To confine it to that, strictly, is not 
a selfish exemption because you want to favor somebody. 

The Postmaster General says that the principle which is con- 
tained in the amendment I present is basic and fundamental, 

. and that no solution of this question can be reached that does not 

contain it. The Postmaster General, I know, and all the experts 

of the Department, think that the proposition of the Senator 
from Tennessee is a little better than existing law, but that it is 
no permanent cure at all for the evils of this situation. 

Now, let us see. What will this amendment do? 

From December 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, the department fig- 
ures that it will raise $8,141,120. That is for December, Janu- 
ary, February, March, April, May, June—seven months. In 
other words, the increase for the year will be just about that 
proposed by the Senate Committee on Finance, the steps are so 
gradual, and we begin so conservatively. The second year, when 
the second step is taken, from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, it 
will raise $16,528,885, or a little over $5,000,000 more than is now 
raised by law. When the third step is taken, from July 1, 1919, 
to June 30, 1920, it will raise $19,097,563—something like seven 
and a half or eight million dollars more than we raise under the 
present second-class law. When the fourth and last step is taken, 
and thereafter, unless the rates are subsequently increased, it 
will raise, from July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, $21,674,241—al- 
most double what we raise now. 

Even then, Mr. President, the deficit will be heavy. Even then 
the bounty will be large. It is my hope, and I do not hesitate to 
express it—it is my belief, and I firmly avow it—that once we 
get this correct and righteous principle written into the law it 
will be a matter of easy adjustment to soon wipe out the most 
of this bounty. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, under the last year in which 
the increases are made and under the 12-cent rate that the Sena- 
tor proposes—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is for the eighth zone. 

Mr. McKELLAR (continuing). The eighth zone, the 12-cent 
rate, which is the last rate that the Senator fixes in his amend- 
ack whe will be the loss to the Government when that takes 
place k 

Mr. HARDWICK. It will not be nearly as great as it is 
now, and it will not be nearly as great as it would be under 
the propositioù of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. What would it be? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, what. would it be under the Sen- 
ator’s proposition? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have stated it very frequently, but I will 
state it again. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not hear it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mine only raises $12,500,000, but it estab- 
lishes the zone system. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes. In other words, the Senator’s 
amendment would raise a million more, according to his state- 
ment, than we raised before. Mine, or the department amend- 
ment, raises $10,000,000 more than we raised before. Neither 
one of them raises enough; and the principal reason I am 
against the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee is that 
it dabbles with this question simply for the purpose of putting 
it off. I do not mean that that is his purpose. It temporizes 
with the question. It proposes what appears to be an increase, 
but what in reality and in substance is so little of an increase 
that none of the publishers care much about it. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will just say to the Sen- 
ator that I have the figures from the Post Office Department 
showing that it will be an increase of $12,600,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. An increase of that much? 

Mr. McKELLAR. An increase of $12,600,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the Senator said it would raise 
that much. I asked him what it would raise. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it will raise twelve million six 
hundred and some odd thousand dollars in addition, which is 
a great deal more than the Senator’s amendment would raise. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did the Senator an injustice, then, 
which -I willingly and promptly right. I asked the Senator 
what it raised, and he said it would raise $12,600,000; I so 
understood him at least. 

Mr. McKELLAR, In addition to the present amount. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator did not say in addition.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is evident that*the 
Senator meant it raised the present figures twelve million six 
hundred thousand and some odd dollars. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is that what the Post Office Department 
estimates it will do? 
Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. Koons 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
is their estimate? 

Mr. McKELLAR (continuing). 
and giving the amount. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to have the Senator put the 
letter jndorsing the proposition in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Saying that the Post Office Department 
was for that proposal? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Both the Postmaster General and the First 
Assistant Postmaster General have so expressed themselves to 
me to-day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I mean the letter, 

Mr. McKELLAR, And the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral has so expressed himself in a letter which I will put in the 
RECO: 


RD. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. I shall be interested to read 
the letter. 

Now, I do not want to say much more. I am going to conclude 
in just a moment. I do say this, and I will challenge any Sena- 
tor on this floor to deny it, I do not care where he comes from, 
nor how much he knows about this business: I do say that 
although they continue to put up a poor mouth about this print- 
paper business, they have already passed most of that on to the 
public, either to the subscribers—and they have tried that in 
some notable instances—or to the advertisers, and that has 
usually proved more effective; that to-day, while they plead for 
exemption from being required to pay this Government its just 
dues on the ground that they are hard hit by this print-paper 
situation, they have already passed that on to the public. I do 
not hear the statement controverted, so I ask, Mr. President, 
permission to put in the Recorp certain tables and certain state- 
ments showing that. I will make the request general, so that I 
will not have to refer to it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia? Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to by him will be included in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Increased space devoted to advertising in certain publications. 


They estimate it. I have a letter from 


I do not care anything about that. What 


Indorsing the proposition, 


Publication. Date. Normal. Increase. Per ca nt. 
Collier’s Weekly...... Full year 1916, average 176 8⁰ 46 
Do. 7 = — a ay x ie 5 a 4 53 
Literary Digest. year average. 
Dor seer 8 Apr. 14, 1917. 348 222 64 
Saturday Ev Full year 1916, average. 324 176 
Post. 
NW ESER E E S T ST k a Stace * 528 324 01 
Youth’s Companion. Full year 1918, average 60 17 2 


4issues, April, 19174 onone 3 
1 


Mr. HARDWICK. The following statement was made before 
the Finance Committee by the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Koons: 

If the additional expense is borne jointly by the subscriber and the 
advertiser it would be even less burdensome, as the necessary Increase 
would not be so great either in the subscription price or in the adver- 
tising rates or quantity of advertising. 

U 
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s are p 
by the following letter recently sent out by one publication accom- 
— by a clipping published several months ago in one of the large 
allles: = - 
[Woman's Home Companien, The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.] 2 
d PINAL NOTICE OF PRICK INCREASE, 


Dran SUBSCRIBER: Right now is your last chance to save from $2 to 
$3.50: om your renewal subscription to the Woman's Home Co: 

On June 1 the present -term rates ang rates 
with other magazines will positively be w. 

t it that in spite of the greatiy increased cost of stock 
and of everything else involved in manufacture, isn’t it true— 
that 5 ge getting a bigger and be and finer Companion than you 
ever g0 ‘ore ` 

And you will continue to get à still r and better and finer Com- 


nion each month to come. ‘This the editors and publishers guaran- 
„ even though, in order to do so, they must get more for the maga- 


ne. 
Here are the most important savings, if you renew now, before 


June 1: 
Woman's Home Companion (two- subscription), until June 1, 
$2; saves you $1 (yearly price, $1.50). 


Woman's Home Companion and the American Magazine (one year 


each), until June 1, $2; saves you $1. 
Woman’s Home Companion and the American Ma and Every 
Week (one year each), until June 1, $2.25; saves you $1.75. 
If you wish other es with your Com amounts 
ou can save by ordering before June 1 are shown on the in price 


Here is one instance where “ age Sa Will not affect ~~ if you 
act now. Your special acceptance b is on the back of letter. 
Mails are often delayed these days, so take no chances, Mall it to-day. 
Cordially, yours, $ 
Davm Bram. 
P. S.—No matter when your present subscription to Woman's Home 
Companion expires, even though it is many months from new, you can 
take advantage of this “last chance offer and arrange for renewal 
at the present low prices. Your new subscription will fegin at the 
expiration of your present one, and the saving is worth while. 


[Newspaper clipping.] 
“ MAGAZINE FORCED TO INCREASE PRICES—HIT HARD BY IMMENS# RAISE IN 
COST OF PAPER AND OTHER MATERIALS. 
The magazines as well as the newspapers have been hit hard by the 
immensely increased cost of white paper and other materials n 
to printing and art work. Announcement was made yesterday that 
ets, 8 have been forced to raise their 
“Phe 


Metropolitan will Jump from $1.50 to $2 a year, V. from 
$4 to $5, Country Life from $4 to $5, McClure’s from $1 to Cos 
mopolitan from 81.65 to $2.20, Nautilus from to Hearst's 
from $1.65 to $2.20, Photopi from $t to $1.20, J ot Education 
from $1.75 to $1.85, Outloo ‘om $2.75 to $3.35. 


“This is but a list of the ma 


issue price. y of them have had at this time to renew con- 
tracts for paper, and so were obliged to extreme in 
the only way possible. Those of the magazines fortunate enough to 
have longer contracts are safe enough for the time 

realize that something will have to be done in the near 


future. 
Nearly 100 new: rs In the United States have had to raise d 
Seegi mei h will inte with | pecting almost too much of human nature to think that at one 


and have notified their readers that the increase 


y, and others 
will eges pu by the same * 
That it is practicable to Increase the quantity of advertising is best 
illustrated by the fact that it has 5 been done by the 
and 1 think it would be safe to ar that a large amount of the addi- 
tional expense for print paper oF — ich so much has 


2818 oe con Ragga year 
during the your 1910. is row carrying 61 per cent; nud amather, — 
taining 28 per cent during the year 1916, is now carrying 32 per cent. 

Personally, Mr. President, I do not care a picayune about this 
question. Whatever I have done about it, whatever I have said 
about it, has been in the performance of a duty that is entirely 
impersonal and wholly public. It is very much easier to stay 
on good terms with the publishers of this country, if a Senator 
is so inclined, to be complacent, to let them continue to receive 
this unjust bounty that they are getting out of the Treasury of 
the United States and out of the people of the United States, 
and not to raise either hand or voice in pretest. But, knowing 
what I do about this question, or what I believe I know, I could 
never retain my self-respect if I did not. 

Some of the newspapers in my own State, Mr. President, are 
so gracious and so just as to fill up, in large measure or a con- 
siderable degree, their columns with personal abuse ef me, on 
the professed renson, at least, of differing with me as to éertain 
positions I have taken as a Member of this body. For them and 
their opinions I have nothing but the supremest contempt and 
disdain. Most of them that are not corrupt are worse, and I 
will meet them, every one, at Philippi. But in my humble 
opinion the main, if not the controlling, motive for the abuse 


(me? 


in men entitled “ Newspapers Not 
ewspaper * 


that they have heaped on me has been the fact that for two or 
three years I have been waging this fight. The time has come 
when public men are no longer to be intimidated or bulldozed by 
these publishers, The time has come, the hour struck, when the 
people of the United States must know the truth is these arro- 
gant people are common grafters. With an arrogance that 
shames a democracy, they assume to control men, to make and 
unmake administrations and cabinets, to exercise all sorts of 
despotie and arbitrary power, and to mold, by the mere force 
of iteration, ‘public sentiment and opinion, and especially if any- 
one undertakes to lay a finger’s weight upon their bounty. So 
long as they are right, so long as their arguments or statements 
are based on truth, I do not object; but when they begin to echo 
with parrotlike unanimity exactly the same sentiments about 
every question that comes up, people begin to wonder whose 
sentiment they are expressing, and to ask themselves whether 
they are not, with a few honorable and notable exceptions, all 
tarred with the same stick, all fed from the same erib, all paid 
by the same master. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I did not intend te make 
any more extended remarks about this matter, and yet I think 
it would be utterly unjust to the Senate, as well as unfair to 
the Post Office Department, if I did not submit to the Senate 
the reply of the Postmaster General to the facts and figures 
and brief of the Southeastern Publishers’ Association, upon 
whieh is predieated the argument of the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Saws], and from which comes the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKecrar]. 

Before I do so, let me say that it will be impossible for me to 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee for the 
reason that, although it is somewhat better than existing law, 
when the proposition is boiled down it means ne more or less 
than that the newspapers who are partners in this subsidy 
propose to leave every one of the ether partners in it with 
the bag to hold and get out themselves. That is what it means. 
Tt is no more than that and no less than that, and I can 
prove it. 

Of eourse, if not only the newspapers but other periodicals 
are all getting a bounty or subsidy from the Government, it 
might be said that if we cam not take the bounty away from all 
of them at one time we ought to take it away from as many 
of them as we can; but, somehow or other, the proposition does 
not appeal to me as inherently just and fair to leave the news- 
papers with their subsidy and take it away from everybody else. 

I wish my friends whe inveigh so eloquently against subsidies 
eould set their lance fm rest against all its beneficiaries, against 
all the bounty takers, whether they happen to be newspapers 
published in Tennessee or Georgia or magazines published in 
New York or Boston or somewhere else; but I suppose it is ex- 


effort we can go that far. 
Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


Mr. HARDWICK. Not just for the present. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerran] offered on this 


floor, on the 17th day of August, a statement prepared by a 


number of newspaper men, the statement of the Southeastern 


Press Association, from which his colleague [Mr. Surerps} 
reads at length to-day, and upon which the argument of his 
predicated: 


colleague is On the following morning the Post- 
master General of the United States sent me this reply and 
asked me to invite the attention of the Senator from Tennessee 


and of the Senate to it. I now read it: 


Senator McKettar offered a statement S Dii by a number of 

esponsible for Annual De- 
ficits in Post tment,” which was printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on pages 6121 and following “Tes 


That is the one from which the senior Senator from Tennes- 


see quotes to-day— 

In this paper the — eng men attempted to show that the news- 
papers are not 3 e for any deficiency between the revenue de- 
rived from second mail matter and the expense for transportation 
and handling chargeable to second-class mail matter. The difficulty— 


And I especially invite the attention of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to this report of the Post Office Department— 
The CERN with the statement in this respect is that its conclu- 
sion is upon certain assumptions, mainly as to conditions of 
service, which are wholly incorrect. A few of the more important of 
these will be mentioned, ard will be sufficient to destroy the conclusion 
drawn from the data submitted by them 

That is, by the newspaper men— 
The paper assumes that practically no item of cost is chargeable 
against the newspapers excepting that for transportation on the rail- 

That was the contention, again this morning, of the senior 
Senater from Tennessee [Mr. SHrerps]. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator does 
not wish to misquote me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; certainly not. I listened to the Sen- 
ator very carefully, and I thought that was his contention. 

Mr. SHIELDS... My contention was that only 48 per cent was 
that, and that there was 52 per cent left for payment of over- 
head charges. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that 52 cents, or one-half of 1 cent 
per pound, was the overhead charges. That was the Senator's 
contention? 5 

Mr. SHIELDS. That 48 cents was for the haul and 52 cents 
was left to pay the overhead charges. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, that the overhead charges 
of these newspapers in the zones specified by the Senator amount 
to fifty-two one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound? 

Mr. SHIELDS. No; 52 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, that is fifty-two one-hundredths of 
a cent a pound, I think. That is what I said. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The other is the easier way to put it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is the same thing. I have the other 
figures calculated on a pound basis. Now, that statement is 
not substantially or materially different from the one I have 
just made, because that amounts to nothing, practically. 

Let us see, however. I do not ask the Senator nor the Senate 
nor the publie to take any opinion of mine with respect to any 
of these matters, because, of course, neither myself nor the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has any information of our own that is 
especially important or in the least valuable to either the Senate 
or the country on this question. The Senator from Tennessee 
gets his information from this press association and from the 
arguments and papers prepared by it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I think the Senator ought to 
give my statement fairly. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I certainly want to do so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I presented the original papers upon which 
my conclusions were based, furnished by Mr. Corrigan, from the 
Post Office Department, to Judge Moon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the House, and the 
presumption is that that amounts to something and is authentic. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the trouble with the Sen- 
ator’s contention and with his figures is that the conclusions 
drawn from those figures are the conclusions drawn by these 
newspaper men. I think I am not doing the Senator an injus- 
tice. I followed his remarks closely, and he presents exactly 
the position that Mr. Frank Bell, the president of this associa- 
tion, outlined in writing to me before the Senator from Ten- 
nessee enlisted in this cause. The trouble is, he takes the con- 
tentions and the conclusions of men who have a pocketbook 
interest in this matter, and accepts them as the absolute truth 
about it; and with all respect to my friend from Tennessee, for 
whom I have the highest opinion, as he knows, and for whom I 
entertain the warmest regard, that is the mistake which he has 
made in respect to this entire matter, I believe. 

On the other hand, I am following the public officials of this 
Government, men who have no interest whatever on earth except 
the public interest in this matter, men who have no bounty to 
preserve, men who haye no privilege to defend. I wish that the 
distinguished Senators from Tennessee, both of them, could, 
while they are engaged in this crusade, go the whole way, and 
while they are engaged in subsidy chasing and bounty destroy- 
ing go after it all, and not leave a large part of it intact.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator in just a 
moment. 

The paper assumes— 

That is, this paper that the Senator read from at such great 
length— > ; 

that practically no Item of cost is chargeable against the newspapers, 
excepting that for transportation on the railroads— 

You notice the statement of the Postmaster General is“ prac- 
tically no item.” The fifty-two one-hundredths of 1 cent a pound 
is practically none— ; 
thus ignor all cost of other transportation facilities and all cost for 
handling and overhead charges. With reference to the cost for railroad 
transportation, the conclusion is based upon an assumption so faulty 
that it is only necessary to call attention to it in a most general way 

‘And we all remember, those of us who heard the Senator's 
statement, how he elaborated on it— i 


This assumption is that the average 1 125 of mail In a 60-foot car 
in which the newspapers are carried is 12,000 pounds and for a 30- 
foot car 6,000 pounds, As a matter of fact 


The department continues— : 


newspapers are not to any great extent carried except in what are 
known as distributing cars, and the average load in these working or 
distributing cars has been ascertained by the department to be 5,668 


pounds, or 2.83 tons, for the 60-foot ear, and 1,474 pounds, or 0.73 of 


a ton, for a 30-foot car. 


Although the department has not completed 
a.recent ascertainment of these avera they are believed to De: sub- 
stantially the same under present conditions— 


That means under the experimental trial of the space system 
instead of the weight system. The department continues: 

The average weight of mails carried in the 60-foot storage car was 
ascertained to be 14,516 pounds, but newspaper mail is not general! 
carried in such cars. These ayerages will no doubt be somewhat modi- 
fied in the new ascertainment, and it is believed that where bulky 
mosh sro matter is now carried in greater proportion than the heavier 
ourth-class matter in former years the ave weight per car will be 
rather reduced than . A consideration of these figures will 
show how Neer epee erroneous is the assumption that 12, pounds 
of mail is carried in a working or distributing car, and it must be re- 
membered that it is in this class of cars that newspapers are main! 
carried. It follows, of course, that the estimate of cost per poun 
based upon 12,000 pounds to the car is very much too low— 

And those were the estimates that the Senator from Tennessee 
gave the Senate this morning. The department continues: 

The fallacy of the conclusion that $1 . — hundred pounds is ample 
to pay the cost of railroad transportation and leave a surplus Por 
handling charge— 

And that was the contention of-the Senator from Tennessee— 


is further shown by a consideration of some general unit cost Age 
The department has made an ascertainment of the cost of railroad 
transportation alone, exclusive ef the cost of railway post-office cars, 
per ton-mile for all mail and equipment carried on the railroads for the 


year 1916. 
This cost is 7.28 cents per ton per mile for all hauls. On this basi 


the cost of carrying 100 pounds of newspapers the average haul of 25 
miles— 

By the way, that was found to be an average haul of the news- 
papers of the country by the Hughes Commission. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-five miles is the average haul for newspapers— 
would be 93 cents, 

That is, the cost for carrying it alone will be 93 cents 
The cost for carrying the same 300 miles would be $1.09. 

More than the total figure estimated by the two Senators from 
Tennessee for both transportation and overhead charges and 
handling and everything else. The department continues: 

Although the system of payment has been changed from weight to 
space on most routes during 191 

By the way, that change is experimental. It is only pending 
an investigation of the question and a determination of it by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the terms of exist- 
ing law; but, to resume the statement 
these unit costs— 

He says, although that is true— 
will not be materially changed for the purpose of this consideration, 
as the total cost of railroad transportation under the new system of 
payment for the year 1917 is only about $1,000,000 less than the total 
cost for railroad transportation and car service in 1910. Therefore as 
the revenue in 8 derived from 100 pounds of newspapers is only 
1 would be only 7 cents left in the first instance to cover the 
cost 

That is, for 256 miles ` 
of all other transportation and all handling charges; and in the second 
instance— 

That is, up to 300 miles— 
there would be a deficit with nothing to cover such charges, Further- 
more, these res do not cover the cost of the full railway post-oftice 
cars, which in 1916 was over $4,000,000. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator a question, 
if it will not interrupt him. While that is true about the 
longest part of the haul, would it not, however, be true that a 
large part of that mail would go 50 miles and less, and the haul 
would not be so great, the cost to the Government would not be 
so great, and that would help equalize it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course. It was averaged by the 
Hughes Commission up to 256 miles, and all that was taken into 
consideration. If the Senator will examine the Hughes report 
he will see they arrived at that conclusion as an average for 
256 miles, and every one of these considerations, of course, en- 
tered into the combination from which the average was obtained. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Hughes commission report was 
that the average cost for 250 miles was 93 cents per hundred? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. Now, let us see. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that was the true figure it can 
not be correct, because the flat rate—— : 

Mr. HARDWICK. It has not been disputed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I dispute it now, absolutely, on con- 
tracts that I saw between the railroads and the Government. 
The contracts were for a little less than a cent a pound for 200 
miles’ haul on the railroad. If that was the flat cost to the 
Government, a little less than a cent a pound for 200 miles, it 
could not be an average of 93 cents for 250 miles. 

` Mr. HARDWICK. ‘That is exactly what it is. There is no 
doubt in the world about it. i 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


It is not. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. - Well, I believe the Senator is mistaken 
about having ever seen any such proposition. I would be glad to 
have the Senator produce it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
and they are not here. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is in error, that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is in error. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I say I am not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe you are. I have not the slightest 
doubt of it, either. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Neither have I that I am right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You must remember that you are not mak- 
ing the statement from the record, but from your memory. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had the record then and saw it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Here is the record now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I say the record at that time 
showed it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This is the department record. There 
ean be no dispute about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I said was that the cost figures 
four years ago furnished by the department showed second- 
class mail costing a little less than a cent a pound for 200 miles. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I again say I think the Senator must be 
in error. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator know of his own knowl- 
edge who prepared that table? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do, and I will be glad to give the Sena- 
tor the information. It was prepared by Mr. Stewart, an ex- 
pert of the department, at the personal request of the Post- 
master General, Mr. Burleson, and was by Mr. Stewart brought 
to me with a statement that the Postmaster General had asked 
him to bring it to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not signed by anybody. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think the Senator will impute—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I told the Senator where I got it, and he 
knows it to be true as I have stated it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the slightest doubt in the world 
but that some clerk in the Post Office Department prepared those 
figures and submitted them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is absolutely wrong, as he is 
about most of these things. He knows nothing whatever about 
it. The figures came from the very best expert the Government 
ever had on this question, and they were made at the request of 
the Postmaster General and were sent to me at the request of 
the Postmaster General. I do not wonder that the Senator 
squirms because it destroys his newspaper-made figures. It puts 
n Senator who is crusading against bounties and subsidies in 
rather an awkward position. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say, if the Senator will permit an 
interruption, that the amendment I offer takes some of the 
bounties away on the Senator’s own figures. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not a bit of it. I will answer the Senator 
on that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator if the average 
charge on newspapers is 93 cents for 256 miles, the haul being 
256 miles, they must go up to something like a cent and a half. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; for 300 miles it goes to $1.09. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am trying to draw a distinction 
between the average price and the total price for 200 miles. 
What is the average rate for 200 miles or 250 miles? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me read again exactly what the expert 
says, so that the Senator can draw his own conclusion: 

The department has made an ascertainment of the cost of 883 
transportation alone, exclusive of the cost of railway post-office 
per ton per mile for all mall and equipment carried on the railroads 
for the year 1916. This cost is 7.28 cents per ton per mile for all hauls— 

That is, considering the long and short ones and everything 
else— 

On this basis the cost of carrying 100 pounds of news rs the ay 
haul of 255 miles would be 93 ate: p ite ahs 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not that mean this—that over 
the United States the average haul for that whole distance of 255 
miles is 93 cents? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think so, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And not that the 1 haul of 50 
miles costs near so much as those figures, I mean that wherever 
the second-class matter is hauled 255 miles that length of haul 
costs the Government 93 cents. : 

Mr, HARDWICK. I think so. 


They were Government contracts 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then we agree entirely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought you meant that a news- 
paper that had business a part going 255 miles distance, a part 
of it 10 miles, a part of it 50 miles, would pay an average of 
93 cents on each pound hauled. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course my colleague understands it as 
well as I do. Nothing in the world except the law of averages 
can be applied to that service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then is the average to which they 
refer the average cost for 255 miles or the average cost for less 
than that distance, going up to that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The cos of carrying 100 pounds of news- 
papers the average haul of 255 miles would be 93 cents. That 
is plain enough, it looks to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is practically what I thought 
it was. The average haul when they were on a flat rate was a 
little less than 1 cent for something over 200 miles. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Two hundred and fifty-five miles. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was a little less than a cent a 
pound for 200 miles when we studied it four years ago. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not much of a discrepancy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not much. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is pretty much the same thing. So that 
corroborates rather than contradicts the statement I present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no doubt that is right; und 
I have no doubi I was right when I said the evidence furnished 
* years ago was that it cost nearly a cent a pound for 200 
miles, 

Mr. HARDWICK. That depends on what vou mean by 
nearly—on how much margin is covered by that word. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My recollection is that for about 210 
miles it cost a cent a pound, and my cost was greater than even 
the cost you are presenting now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I am presenting is the cost figured 
out by this expert. It may have been reduced. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I knew it had been reduced. 

Mr. HARDWICK. - It may have been reduced a little. The 
economy of the department may have reduced it a little, and 
that may account for whatever discrepancy there is between the 
figures of the statement and those referred to from memory by 
my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I intended to state that I kuew it 
had been reduced below the point it then stood at. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us see; the statement continues: 

Furthermore, these figures do not cover the cost of the full railway 
post-office cars— 

No allowance is made for that— : 
which in 1916 was over $4,000.000, and under the old system was figured 
in as a part of the handling charge— 

And properly so, let me interpolate, of course. These rail- 
way mail cars carry these newspapers, and the newspapers ought 
to pay some part of the expense of the use of the cars— 

Neither do they cover the cost of any other means of transportation 
than the mere haulage on the railroads, The cost of other transporta- 
tion has been r by the department to be 

That is, where they actually rendered it 
6.7 mills per pound 

A very low figure— 

As before ne ee gs D the paper: practically ignores tbe cost of ban- 
dling and overhead charges, which ted by the department 
to pee. .86 cents per pound on the average for all second-class mall 
ma 4 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is, one and eighty-six one-hundredths 
per pound more than was estimated when the Hughes report was 
made. I see in that report it was estimated that handling and 


the overhead charges and miscellaneous charges generally made 


it 2 cents. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Sentor is in error, I think. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have allowed the stenegrapher to take the 
report. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the report before me, and I am 
glad the Senator has put it in the Recorp, because these figures 
were taken from the Hughes report. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did read it in the Record this morning, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will go back to the Hughes 
report he will find that the figures I present are accurate, 
Another Senator made a mistake by questioning this gentleman’s 


accuracy on the floor yesterday, and I think he will hear some- 


thing later about it. He is one of the most accurate men in the 
service of the Government. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not want the Senator for a moment to 
believe that I am conceding his figures. 


* 
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Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator may dispute them if he 
likes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. As to the deficit, they are estimating it here 
one at $72,000,000 and the other at $100,000,000. There does not 
seem to be anything accurate and certain coming from the 
Post Office Department about this matter. It has been the 
greatest trouble I have had in investigating it, I could not get 
two reports that made the same statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is because different men have made 
different reports, but I doubt if the Senator can show very many 
different estimates as to the amount of the deficit, coming from 
the Post Office Department. The estimate of Mr. Stewart, 
the expert who prepared this statement, was $72,000,000, and 
the Senator will find on examining the hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee he shows how he arrived at that 
figure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is Mr. Stewart an employee of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 
Postmaster General for many years. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I know that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He has been in the Postal Service for 
many years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Sometime ago the Senator will recall that 
Mr. Stewart was—I do not know how to express it other than 
to say that he was let out of the service of the Government and 
another gentleman was put in his place as Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then he was made a special assistant. I 
do not know his precise designation. He is, I think, special 
assistant of the Postmaster General assigned to the Post Office 
Department. He is the gentleman who prepares the statements 
for the Post Office Department with respect to all these matters, 
and with respect to matters before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relating to the mails and the Postal Service; and 
let me say to the junior Senator from Tennessee that he is the 
greatest expert, in my opinion, this Government has ever had 
in regard to matters of this sort. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was informed by Mr. Koons that Mr. 
Stewart was probably the man who had prepared the amend- 
ment which I have introduced and which was first introdu 
by Judge Moon in the House. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly he might have done so, at 
Judge Moon’s request; I have no way of knowing; I never made 
the inquiry; but, however, this amendment of yours was first 
introduced by Judge Moon in the House < 

Mr. McKELLAR. By Judge Moon in 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This statement proceeds: 


As before mentioned, the paper ractically ignores the cost of handing 
overhead has been estimated by th 


He was Second Assistant 


e House. 


bes th 
delivery of certain newspaper matter as typical of all, but it is apparent 
t of what is generally 


t be un 
matter can not be considered at all, as it does not enter the mail sery- 
from it and therefore it ts 


ma 

» The an foad of the paper also argos that newspapers are not cha 
able with the cost of rural free delivery, because, as they claim, if the 
eter sew were not sent on rural routes, the de 

discontinue any service or diminish the expense. This argument ignores 
the fundamental principle of cost keeping, viz, that all functions should 
be 7 . — $ with their proportionate share of expenses in which they 
participate— 


And, I will add, from which they benefit— 
On the theory of tke writers of the paper, all the magazines could 
likewise make similar claim that they should not be with any 
expense. Indeed, all the other classes of mail would be entitled to the 


same exemptions. 

The writers of the paper make other erroneous statements in com- 
paring newspapers wi . of which is that the newspa 

at no time require or demand e cars or extra service. The ts 
are that extra mail are established out of the large cities almost 
entirely for the benefit of newspapers, The ordinary mails would not 
call for trains at such hours and, were it not for the newspapers, prob- 
ably could be dispensed with. 


There are many minor errors of statement and conclusion in the paper 
but, as they mostly appear to be ary to the main assumptions 


second: 
| which have been analyzed and refuted, it would seem unnecessary to 


mention them. 


Mr. President, so the issue is, when it is understood, when 
stripped before this body and the country, the only merit of 
the proposal of the Senator from Tennessee is that he, inveigh- 
ing against bounty, against special privilege, against bounty 
grabbers and Treasury looters, wants to stop some of them—not 
all of them. Of course, so far as he stops any of them, it 
is better than what is happening under existing law, but for one 
I am opposed to any halfway measures about this thing. If 
this business is wrong, as the Senator from Tennessee contends, 
it is just as wrong when the newspapers benefit as it is when the 
magazines benefit. We ought not to draw any line between them 
or make any discrimination between them that is not based on 
the facts or on what the service costs. 

In that respect I submit to both Senators from Tennessee 
that instead of taking the figures and the conclusions drawn 
from figures by these publishers, who have a selfish peeuniary 
interest in it, it would be much safer and much wiser and much 
better for us to take the estimates of the Government officials, 
who are impartial about this matter and have no selfish motives 
of any kind involved in if. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Sgnator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I know the Senator will remember that in my 
discussion of this matter I asked no favors for the daily news- 
papers, but my contention was that they paid full value for the 
service rendered, if not a little more, and the Senator's state- 
ment that I would give to the newspapers the bounties they re- 
ceive is wholly beside the question, because I did not ask that 
they be granted any bounties. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] does, Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is a different thing. If I am wrong 
in my estimate—— ` 

Mr. HARDWICK. The department says you are—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. And they do not pay for the service rendered 
and they are getting some bounty; while I am not interested in 
any newspaper nor clese to any man in the way of relationship 
who is, I feel authorized to say on this floor for the newspapers 
of our country—in Georgia, in Tennessee, throughout the great 
Mississippi Valley and the West, all, I might say, of that class out- 
side of the metropolitan papers—if the Post Office Department 
will make a careful calculation and estimate a correct cost of 
transportation of papers they would be glad to pay it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And be willing to pay it. 

Mr. SHIELDS, They are not asking any bounty. They be- 
lieve they are paying full value, and they are willing to pay it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
that. Does the Senator say that by authority of the newspapers? 

Mr. SHIELDS. No. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is merely your opinion? 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is my opinion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, eventually the Senator will learn 
that justice to the Treasury and to the people of the United 
States will require that these rates be raised as to newspapers 
as well as to magazines, and my friend from Tennessee will adopt 
that course, but when he does I prediet he will have to part com- 
pany with his newspaper friends, who will be found, then as now, 
standing by their pocketbooks, . 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield, that has been 
exactly the course that has been pursued and contended before 
here by this Senator from Tennessee from the very beginning. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am perfectly willing to credit the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, for whom I always have high regard, 
with the same honorable intention. I never for a moment 
thought otherwise; yet I do say that both Senators from Ten- 
nessee and every other Senator who supports this proposition is 
wrong. I think I might have voted for it myself if you had not 
put in it an amendment that exempts from its terms several 
classes of publications ; a proposition I can never support in any 
kind of legislation. But let no Senator deceive himself; when he 
votes for this proposal he will, in effect, have continued to give 
a subsidy of a good many million dollars a year to the news- 
papers of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it interrupt the Senator if I 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly not. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Was I right in understanding the 
Senator to say that the department reported to you that the 
overhead cost, the handling cost, was just.7 mills per pound? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; you are not right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I took it down. 


1917. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I will let the Senator have access to these 
figures; The particular figure my colleague now has in his 
mind relates to an entirely different matter. 

Now, Mr. President, many Senators for whom I entertain 
feelings of both respect and friendship have, I believe, been im- 
posed upon in this matter, and I appeal to both Senators from 
Tennessee and every other Senator who is even thinking of 
supporting this amendment not to do it blindly or ignorantly. 
You had far better accept the statements and figures of the 
public officials of the country, who have no selfish interest in 
this matter, than to follow the contentions and accept the fig- 
ures of the newspapers about it. It will not be long before both 
Senators from Tennessee will have to vote to increase these 
newspaper rates unless they are willing to perpetuate a sub- 
sidy, and to do so knowingly, and that they could not and would 
not do, I know. I am not sure, under all circumstances, but 
what it would not be better to cut the whole thing out of this 
bill, because Senators who have not been able to give it careful 
study ‘and who do not know the truth about it are honestly 
and ignorantly making the grossest mistakes about it. I would 
rather see the question remitted for careful examination to 
the standing committees that have jurisdiction of it than to see 
the Senate make mistakes, and, because it is not informed, 
either do the wrong thing or fail to do the right thing about 
this matter. 

When these rates are revised the revision should be thorough 
and complete and its application universal and impartial. We 
should have no favorites to exempt from the just provisions of 
a just law, and hesitate long before we make fish of the news- 
papers and fowl of the magazines. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, although the Senate 
Chamber is almost empty, I desire before I vote to very briefly 
explain why I will not vote for the committee recommendations. 
I can not do so because I do not think they are equitable, and 
I do not think they justly place the burden. The proposed tax 
is caused by the desire of the committee to remove some of the 
loss to the Government in connectien with second-class mail. 
My criticism is that the committee amendments do not confine 
sue pocronned postal charges to those publications which cause 
the loss. s 

I was on the Post Office Committee for more than two years, 
and: we made a very thorough study while I was there of second- 
class mail transportation. I reached the conclusion that the 
Government lost very heavily by carrying it at existing rates, 
but not as much as the Post Office Department claimed. 

The cost of transportation consists of two things—handling 
and haul. There is an expense to the Government of handling 
the mail, and there is an expense to the Government paid to the 
railroads for hauling the mail. It is perfectly easy to find out 
the cost of the haul. That is covered by contracts with the 
railroads. When we came to the cost of handling, there was 
no separate system of bookkeeping kept by the department as 
to what the cost of handling second-class mail was or what the 
cost was for other kinds of mail. There was an estimate, and I 
regarded the estimate of the handling cost by the department 
then as excessive, I did not believe that they could sustain 
their claim of all the handling cost that they put upon second- 
class mail, but I do believe the loss to the Government reached 
something like $50,000,000 annually. 

Now, the great cost of the second-class mail is the haul. It 
differs from first-class mail on account of its weight. At that 
time the Government was paying the railroads approximately a 
cent a pound for every haul of 210 miles. That was about the 
sum that the Government paid the railroads. Therefore, when 
we hauled second-class mail over 210 miles the additional cost 
of the haul came right out of the Treasury, for we only charged 
a cent a pound for the haul and the handling both. We lost 
what it cost us to handle it and we lost all the additional cost 
of the haul. = 

Now. according to the report from the department just read 
by my colleague [Mr. Harpwick], the cost of the haul under the 
new system is about a cent a pound for 275 miles instead of 210 
miles, The Government gets a little longer haul for a cent a 
pound, and his figures now give the cost of the haul at a cent a 
pound for 275 miles. This being true, any second-class matter 
hauled that distance is no charge, so far as the haul is concerned, 
to the Government; the Government only loses the handling 
cost; but when the Post Office Department carries second-class 
mail matter 3,000 miles there is a loss to the Government from 
the haul of about 10 cents a pound. If the distance of the haul 
is less than 275 miles the second-class mail matter pays for 
the cost of the haul; but when it reaches on beyond that, for 
each 275 miles it produces a loss of a cent a pound to the Gov- 
ernment. 
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My objection to the report of the committee is that it does not 
regard in its increased charges the actual cost of the particular 
second-class mail matter to the Gcvernment. If the second-class 
mail matter, the newspaper or the magazine, is hauled 50 miles 
the cost of the haul to the Government is not more than one- 
quarter of a cent a pound; if it is hauled 150 miles it is a little 
more than half a cent a pound. It only reaches the cent a 
pound at 275 miles. The great loss to the Government is the 
second-class mail matter that is hauled a long distance—hauls 
that stretch to 500, 750, 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 miles. There is 
where the loss comes. When the Government hauls the publica- 
tions of the Curtis Publishing Co. from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco the Government loses something like 10 cents a pound 
on every pound of their publications hauled to San Francisco, 
and that is paid out of the Treasury and not out of the funds of 
the publishing company; but if the haul is less than 275 miles 
the Government loses nothing by the haul. 

My colleague [Mr. Harpwick] attacks the newspapers for 
objecting to anything but a zone system and for objecting to an 
increase of charge on the haul of less than 275 miles. My reply 
is that the cost of the haul for 275 miles is paid by a cent a 
pound which is charged on second-class mail matter. My reply 
furthermore is that the handling cost to the Government of 
newspapers is very much less than the handling charge per 
pound upon nearly all other second-class mail matter, for the 
reason that the newspapers make up, their pouches with their 
own paid employees and paid route agents in their own offices ;- 
they do not send any considerable part of their newspapers to 
the home post office to be made up there, the charge for handling 
to be paid for by the Government. 

They have them made up in their own offices; they hire their 
own men to do it; and no charge at the home office for handling 
falls upon the Government to any considerable extent where 
newspapers are concerned. Even at the office of destination the 
handling charge is scarcely anything in the case of newspapers, 
for a large part of their circulation goes in bulk to single deal- 
ers or to carriers and is not distributed as mail matter usually 
is—in single packages through the post office. So I deny that 
the handiing of second-class newspaper mail matter causes the 
Government the loss of anything approximating the loss on the 
great magazines. 

The average distance that the newspaper goes is not over 250 
miles, while the average distance which the magazine goes is 
nearly 700 miles. The chief cost of the second-class mail mat- 
ter to the Government is the haul. Second-class mail matter is 
heavy ; it weighs a great deal. It is not like the ordinary letter. 
The letter weighs an ounce or less. The cost of the letter is the 
handling; it is so light that the payment to the railroads for 
hauling is trivial, and the distance has but little to do with the 
cost to the Government; but when it comes to second-class mail 
matter, where you undertake to haul a pound for a cent, dis- 
tance and the cost to the Government in paying the railroad 
companies for the haul is the great feature of expense to the 
Government, and this causes the loss in the service. 

Mr. President, I believe that there should be an increased 
charge for second-class mail matter, based upon the cost to the 
Government of hauling it—not the complete cost, but some 
more of it. That cost can only fairly be estimated when you 
put it upon the distance of the haul. It is the distance of the 
haul of the heavy matter that depletes the Treasury. If you 
intend that publications shall pay what the service costs the 
Government you must fix your charges by a zone system, accord- 
ing to the length that you haul the matter, because what you 
have to pay out of the Treasury is due to the length that you 
have to haul the second-class mail matter. I do not believe we 
should undertake to charge at once all that it costs the Govern- 
ment; I do not know that we should ever do so; but I do believe 
that the Government is contributing too much. 

Let us consider the suggestion of the committee. It under- 
takes to meet the situation by adding one-fourth of a cent per 
pound at once to all second-class mail matter. That is not fair, 
The second-class mail matter that does not go over 250 miles 
has not cost the amount charged for the haul; that which has 
gone 8,000 miles has cost 10 cents a pound. Now, you propose 
to add one-fourth of a cent to all, when that which went a little 
over 200 miles did not cause the Government to lose anything 
and that which went 3,000 miles caused a loss of 10 cents a 
pound. It is not fair; it is not meeting the situation. -You are 
trying to make the short-haul man, who has cost you nothing, 
pay for your loss on the long haul. I object to that and shall 
not vote for that. It comes from the committee, but it is not 
fair and I will not vote for it. 

Then, furthermore, what does the committee propose to do? 
It proposes to charge all publishers 5 per cent on their net 
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profits to help make up for this loss on the second-class postage. 
That is not fair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On the long haul of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I say the loss on the secend- 
class postage. Let us think about that a moment. Here are 
two newspapers published in the same city—a morning paper 
and an afternoon paper. The morning paper may clear $10,000 
a year and the afternoon paper may clear $50,000 a year. I 
am taking a small city. The afternoon paper circulates by car- 
riers in the city and has practically no mailing list. It may 
supply some surrounding cities, but if so, it ships its papers 
out by express in bundles for delivery to its own carriers. Its 
xost to the Government for transportation is scarcely anything. 
It makes $50,000 a year. ‘The morning paper makes $10,000 a 
year. The bulk of its issue goes out in the mail; it costs the 
Government a large sum for transportation; and yet the 5 per 
cent tax would take $2,500 out of the revenue of the afternoon 
paper which puts no charge on your Postal System, while it 
would take but $500 out of the revenues of the morning paper, 
which puts a heavy charge on your Postal System. 

I am in favor of equitably increasing the second-class mail- 

matter rates, but I am not in favor of increasing them any- 
where or on anybody beyond what it is costing the Government 
to perform the service for the particular company. I will not 
vote for any kind of an increase that saddles A with the losses 
the Government has suffered from handling the business of B. 
If you can not work out a system without loading your losses 
from A onto B, then stand the losses. That is fair. 

I will vote against the entire proposition, both the one-fourth 
cent increase and the 5 per cent tax, and leave them all with no 
increase before I will agree to load one down with 
the losses caused by a different company. It is not right; it is 
not defensible; it is inexcusable ; it will not pass. 

Senators have said that there was an effort to shield the 
newspapers. I utterly deny it. ‘There is an effort to charge no 
company for any business more than its business is costing the 
Government. If we can not get a return of some of the excess 
cost which is put on the Government fairly, we should not take 
anything at all. I prefer to leave it as it is rather than to lead 
one man down, on whom you are losing nothing, with what you 
lost on somebody else. The majority of the daily newspapers in 
the smaller cities of from 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants do not go 
outside of a zone of 200 miles. In that case 1 cent pays the 
Government all the cost. The magazine or the daily newspaper, 
whichever it may be, that goes out 550 miles, causes the Govern- 
ment a loss of a cent a pound, and so on, as each 275 miles is 
added. i 

The original theory upon which this system was adopted was 
intended to help distribute information literature. I believe 
that is wise. I am not in favor of undertaking to make rates 
that dig to the bottom; I am not in favor of rates which would 
make it impossible to move magazines from one part of the 
country to the other. I think, in the interest of the general pub- 
lic, we had better suffer some less than to stop such a distribu- 
tion of literature. It is this immense advertising business, the 
utilization of the second-class mails for money-making, in addi- 
tion to the distribution of literature, that has largely brought on 
the excess of loss and the shock to the public conscience. 

I prefer an equitable zone system based upon increased 
charges for advertising matter, and leaving the reading matter 
to go as at present, at 1 cent a pound, everywhere. I do not 
advocate that system for the purpose of giving a subsidy to the 
publishers, but because I believe that the distribution of litera- 
ture is beneficial to the entire public. However, I hardly think 
the Senate is ready for the consideration of such a measure. 
The amendment of the Senator from Tennessee will raise $12,- 
000,000 more of revenue; it is harsh to nobody; nobody under it 
pays as much as the service rendered him costs the Government ; 
but it equitably distributes the increase by placing the greatest 
burden upon those who are imposing the large charge upon the 
Government in excess of what they are paying for, the service. 

I grant that the Government will not collect all the cost of 
the service; I do not think it should collect it all. I think we 
would break up valuable publications if we took that rather ex- 
treme view; but in the interest of no particular class of publica- 
tions, in the interest of the Treasury, I believe that some of these 
excess charges should be borne by a zone system—one, however, 
which does not undertake to begin to increase the charge until 
the distance from the place where the publication is issued is 
such that the cost of on to the Government is more 
than 1 cent a pound. I think that would be an equitable plan 
on which to base a zone charge. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Illinois? 


Nr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. A 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Georgia now speaking has 
entered into a very interesting field as to the amount of money 
that in his judgment would be produced under the operation 
of the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. That to me 
is a most important phase of the question, and I think the Sen- 
ator from Georgia will discover it is very important to many 
of us who do not know the newspaper business as a business. 
May I take the liberty to ask the Senator if he would object 
to including in his remarks such observations as his knowledge 
of newspaper publication and ‘circulation may warrant, showing 
that his statement is net a guess merely as a legislator, but is 
borne out by some personal experience he has had with news- 
papers and the methods by which they are conducted, so aus to 
give to the figures which he presents a base of accuracy? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment was submitted te 
the Post Office t, and the Post Office Department 
estimated that it would produce an increase of over $12,000,000. 
That was worked out by the post-office experts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, to be accurate, the estimated increase would be $12,616,470. 
That estimate was submitted to Mr. Koons, the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, and I have a letter from him in my pocket 
which indorses those figures, which I will put in the Recorp; 
but I have given the Senator from Illinois the exact figures. I - 
ask that the letter to which I have referred be printed in the 


Reconp. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, is it so 
ordered. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


My Dean Sxxaron: On the basis of the second-class matter handied 
during the last fiscal year, it is estimated that the revenue under the 
amendment proposed by Fe . would be approximately $24,000,000, which 
is an increase of $12,616,470 over last year, as revenue derived 
from postage on second-class matter for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, amounted to $11,383,530. 
J. C. Koons. 


-= — 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Fist ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
August 8, HIT. 
Memorandum : 
The attached amendment of Senator. McKettar would make an in- 
crease of approximately $10,000,000 in the reyenues, or a total revenue 
of about $21,000,000. 4. C K 


Mr. LEWIS. I happen to know, of course, that the Senator 
from Georgia has been himself a publisher of a very large and 
influential paper in the State of Georgia, and that he is not 
without knowledge as to the practical operation of newspapers as 
well as of matters of statesmanship. I now beg to ask—and 
I hope the Senator will pardon me for the interruption—what 
did the Senator from Georgia say a while ago was his estimate 
of the amount of revenue which would be raised by the sug- 
gested amendment of his colleague, the junior Senator from 
Georgia? ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would ratse a little over $20,- 
000,000, as I understand. That again has been estimated by 
the Post Office Department, and my recollection is that the re- 
port upon that amendment estimates an increase of something 
over $20,000,000. . 

I wish to say again, very frankly, that I would rather see 
passed the amendment suggested by the junior Senator from 
Georgia; I would rather have the increased rates based upon 
advertising and to have reading matter left tvith the permanent 
bounty from the Government occasioned by charging for long- 
haul transportation less than the service costs the Government; 
but I hardly think the Senate has studied that new suggestion 
sufficiently to accept it, and I think that the chances to do some- 
thing are with the amendment of the Senater from Tennessee. 
I shall therefore vote for that amendment, especially as it comes 
up first. It will raise less revenue, but in the judgment of some 
it is more equitable, in that it regards the amount of the loss 
caused the Government for the transportation and makes no 
discrimination between advertisements and reailing matter. At 
any rate, it is not burdensome; at any rate, it does not stop 
transportation; at any rate, it adds no charge to anyone in ex- 
eess of what the Government is giving him; no one is called on 
by it to pay more than it is costing the Government to give him 
the service. 

My objection to the committee amendment is that in seeking 
to get back some oft the loss to the Government they are putting 
the increased charge where there is no loss rather than where 
the extreme loss occurs. They propose to put one-fourth of a 
cent more on everybody who sends second-class mail matter, 
while the report of the Pest Office Department shows that a 
cent a pound pays for a haul of 275 miles. A great many of the 
morning papers do not have any second-class mail that goes be- 
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yond 275 miles, and the bulk of it is confined to a territory 
within 50 miles from the office of publication. Therefore, the 
distance ef the haul being only 50 miles, the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the haul is less than one-fourth of a cent per pound, 
and the Government has three-fourths of a cent a pound left to 
cover the cost of handling. 

As to the daily puper the circulation of which does not reach 
over 100 miles, a cent a pound pays the Government for the 
haul and for the handling. I protest against putting one-fourth 
of a cent a pound on that paper, when the Government is losing 
nothing on that paper, to make up losses on the big magazines 
or on some other publications. It is not fair. I do not think 
the committee would have done it if they bad studied the subject 
thoroughly or had served upon the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and had greater familiarity with the subject. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 
see. I would be willing to eliminate before we vote on it the 
last zone charge provided. I should rather like to see the 
last zone, which adds the last increase in charge, taken off. I 
do not want te see the charge made so high that publications 
will not be able to move across the continent, but I think some 
part of the loss ought to be borne by them and that they ought 
to be made to pay for the long haul something more than they 
pay now. o 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee as amended to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday I asked to 
strike out the words July 31, 1917, in the amendment and 
insert the words “October 31.” I now desire to modify the 
amendment by striking out “ October 31, 1917,” and substituting 
therefor January 1, 1918.“ Those words occur-in the first 
line of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator proposes a modification of his amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to perfect my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 
do that, and, unless there is objection, the modification will be 
made. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I presume the Sena- 
tor has a motive in changing the date when this amendment is 
to go into effect? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to give the Post Office Department 
time to prepare for the change. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator wants to give time, 
I think he might appropriately make it 10 years instead of 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there is objection, the 
modification suggested by the Senator from Tennessee will be 
made. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Again, Mr. President, in line 9 of the 
amendment, on the second page, I wish to add the letter “s” 
to the word “ publisher,” so as to make it read “ publishers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there is objection, the 
modification will be made. It is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Again, Mr. President, in the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota to my amendment, adding a 
second proviso, the word “ further” was left out, and, in order 
to perfect it, I ask that the word “further” be substituted 
in the second proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there is objection, it 
will be so ordered. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have received a letter which 
refers to a statement made by me in some remarks I submitted 
to the Senate yesterday, which I should like to have read,.so that 
it may go into the Recorn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without eer the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, August 29, 1917. 


Hon, Joux W. WEEK 
United Stabes Senate, 


My Dear Senator WES: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday, page 7003, that you say that the Hughes Commission 
stated in 1911 that it cost the Government 53 cents a pound to carry 
second-class matter, and you argue from this that the estimates of loss 
of substantially $80,000,000 is a ridiculously high 

I infer that when you speak of 51 cents you mean the entire Fangs ot 
transporting and 3 as ascertain ‘apportioned by the 
department. Of course, I know that you do not wish to make a 5 . — 
ment which is incorrect, and I therefore am confident that you over- 
looked the fact that te th cents mentioned by the H 8 
did not include any portion whatever of the cost 
Service, and certain unassigned expenses which the 
items, no pert. — 5 they included, amounted to 
time, and a porton on of them should, of course, 
amount — — fan they found the 51 cents. The nt Bh eee: 
found that the de 83 had estimated the cost of handling in the 
post offices and t fair portion of these miscellaneous expenses as- 


second-class matter as 
te the 5a ate found by 

cents a 

find, 


eee cents a pound. 
‘added te commission would have made a 

total ef 7 

You 

fore ttee on Finance, United 8 

on H. R. 4280 


conserva: po: ling. seco 
class waiter at — — time, which on the average TAr not than 
7 cents a pound. our universal tion of fairness to the depart- 


a mpts me to furnish you with this information in order that 
ho infustice 4 may result from yeur statements, which always carry 
great welgh 


Sincerely, yours, OSEPH STEWART, 


Special Assistant to 7 Attorney Generat, 

Mr. WEEKS. I have submitted that letter tọ the RECORD 
because it comes from Stewart, who, of all men connected 
with the Post Office De nt, probably knows more about 
the details of the work there than any other official. He is 
correct in saying that the Hughes Commission did not include 
the salaries of postmasters, assistant postmasters, and some 
other items of expense in estimating the cost of seeond-class 
mail matter at 54 cents a pound. Of course, that does not in 
any degree modify what I said yesterday about the premises 
adopted by the Hughes Commission in making up those figures; 
and I do not care now to take time to discuss this particular 
question, which has no special bearing on the matter before the 
Senate. There are other comments which I might make relative 
to the report of the Hughes Commission which would grently 
modify, in my judgment, the statement that the cost of carrying 
second-class mail was 54 or 64 of 74 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
a of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar} as 


r. ac McKELLAR. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary wan. eall the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following W un- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Harding McKellar Sherman 
Borah Hardwick McNary Shields 
Brady Hollis rtin Simmons 
Husting Nelson Smith, Ga 
Broussard James ew Smith, Mich. 
Johnson, Cal Norris Smith, 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smoot 
Colt ones, N. Mex Owen Sterlin, 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Page Sutherland 
ck Penrose Swanson 
Fernald Kenyon Phelan Townsend 
Fletcher Kin Pittman ell 
France irby Poindexter Underwood 
Freiinghuysen Knox Pomerene Vardaman 
Gerry La Follette Wadsworth 
Lewis Robinson ks 
Gronna Lod, Shafrota Williams 
Hale McCumber olcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators haye an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is upon the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
as amended, upon which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 
Is the seconded? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the debate on this ques- 
tion is concluded ; but I feel that in justice to the committee and 
to some Senators who have not been able to listen to the debate 
I should make a short statement of the situation as it is now 
presented to the Senate. I am not going to discuss the merits 
of these propositions. 

For more than two days now we have listened to arguments 
for and against different amendments which have been submitted 
to this bill, ‘Those of us who have been permitted to hear those 
arguments realize the great importance of the questions in- 
volved, and what I wish to impress upon the Senate now is that it 
was the yery importance of the very amendments now before us 
which caused the committee to take the action which it did. 

We considered the question of establishing a zone system. 
That was in the bill as it came from the House. We considered 
the question of modification of the zone system as now appear- 
ing in the McKellar amendment, and of modification in another 
way as it appears in the Hardwick amendment; but the more 
we considered the more did we realize the difficulties in the 
way of trying to settle the problem: ‘We realized that, in one 
sense, second-class matter was not paying its way, but there 
were strong arguments presented to the effect that the increase 
in first-class matter brought about through the dissemination 
of advertisements and second-class matter doubtless compen- 
sated In great measure for what is an apparent loss on second- 
class matter, 
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These things were all presented to the committee. The ad- 
visability of establishing a zone system at all was considered. 
The argument was presented that in this country of ours 
there should be no such thing as a zone system; that even ad- 
yertisements are just as educational as some of the reading 
mutter which goes out and would go out under all these amend- 
ments with no increased postage. These things were all pre- 
sented to us. We realized the difficulties in the way, and there- 
fore, Mr. President, instead of trying to revise the postal sys- 
tem of the country wé considered the matter from another point 
of view entirely. > 

The question as to what the postal rates should be is one 
which, I submit, should be considered by the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. The Finance Committee was 
excoriated to a considerable extent because it had dealt with 
this question at all. I want to say that the Finance Committee 
has dealt with it just as tenderly as it possibly could in view 
of the bill presented to it from the House. 

This bill provides that the revenues to be derived under the 
bill from postal rates shall be turned over to the General Treas- 
ury; that they are not to be kept in the post-office funds, as 
other receipts from postal rates are kept. That shows that 
the purpose of this bill is to increase revenue for the general 
purposes of the Government during this time of war. So the 
committee, when it came to consider this question, treated it 
precisely as it has attempted to treat every other question, to 
try to raise revenue in a way that would cause the least possi- 
ble injury to the business of this country. ; 

Every system which is proposed here by way of amendment, 
the one amendment or the other, if put into effect, would abso- 
lutely destroy some of the big business interests of the coun- 
try, and this is no time for destruction at home, We have 
enough destruction to do abroad. We want to keep up the 
business interests of the country. If the McKellar amendment 
is adopted, which establishes a zone system in a modified form, 
there is met any doubt. but that it is going to bankrupt a num- 
ber of the publishing concerns of the country, and the same 
thing may be said of the Hardwick amendment. So the com- 
mittee decided that it did not want to bankrupt anybody, but 
it did want to raise revenue if it could do it without injury to 
anybody. For that reason, observing and realizing the com- 
plexity of the problem as presented in these amendments, the 
Finance Committee chose not to go into it and try to reform 
the postal laws of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is it not true, though, 
that you put on these increased rates upon the ground that 
there was a loss in second-class postage; and is it not further 
true that you put them where there was not a loss, and did not 
put them fully where there was a loss? : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, the suggestion of 
the Senator carries much of merit with it; but we did realize 
that second-class postal matter was being carried at an apparent 
loss, and that there seemed to be more sentiment for trying to 
do something with the second-class rates to bring them up on 
some kind of an equality, or to make them bear some part of 
the cost of carriage. But we realized that to do that would in- 
yolve the very integrity of these enterprises; and we ascer- 
tained, so far as we were able to do, that the imposition of 
an increase of a quarter of a cent a pound upon second-class 
matter would not materially injure or bankrupt any business 
in the country. 

The suggestion just made by the Senator from Georgia in- 
volves the question of a zone system. The Senator's proposition 
means nothing more than that you should favor concerns send- 
ing their mail only one or two or three hundred miles from the 
place of deposit in the post office. That establishes the prin- 
ciple of the zone system; and it is my belief that if there is any 
one thing which ought not to be done it is the establishment of 
a zone system in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if those going only 
200 miles do not cost the Government a cent a pound, why 
should you load them down with a charge because something 
else, going very much farther, costs more than a cent a pound? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the suggestion 
of the Senator were carried out, I think it would be the worst 
possible thing for the very enterprises which he seeks to shield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, that is scarcely fair. 
I do not seek to shield them, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, I withdraw that word. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that they may not be charged 
* than they are an expense to the Government. That is all 

Ask. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will say “ protect,” then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It costs the Government just as much to 
carry mail matter in one zone as it does in seven. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, the Senator is utterly mistaken 
about that. The rate per pound hauled, as shown to-day, is a 
cent for each 275 miles; and if the haul is 3,000 miles the pay- 


ment to the railroads for transportation per pound relates to 


the haul for 275 miles as 3,000 relates to 275. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and the Government loses upon both 
operations, so it makes nothing on either, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The argument has been made 
that we should not increase the rates within the first, second, 
and third zones for the reason suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia; but in any ambitious center in this country the very 
newspapers and periodicals published there, which to-day would 
get special benefits from the suggestion of the Senator, in my 
opinion would be ultimately injuring their business if they are 
ambitious to become means of communication to the country 
at large. It would tend to localize the information of this 
country ; and if there is any one thing we do not want to do it 
is to localize the information of the country. We want the in- 
formation to go out all over the country, and, so far as I am con- 
concerned, I want the advertisements to go out all over the 
country. According to my notion, they are a great medium of 
information. They weld the people of the country together. 
The people are permitted in every section of the country to 
know of the new devices, and, among the ladies, to keep up 
with the styles and the fashions of the country throughout the 
whole Nation. 

But these, Mr. President, were the difficulties which the 
Finance Committee encountered, and it did not undertake to 
solve all these problems. There are objections to every one of 
them. They are serious and strong; and so the committee un- 
dertook to do something which would raise reyenue but would 
not injure the business interests of the country. So it has pro- 
posed to put a quarter of a cent a pound increase on the car- 
riage of second-class matter. It has proposed, as will come up 
in the bill further on, a tax of 5 per cent on the net income of 
these publishers, with a $4,000 exemption. That provision will 
be debated when we get to it, I have received a telegram from 
my own State to-day asking me to vote against this 5 per cent 
tax. ‘They evidently did not realize there was a $4,000 ex- 
emption, and I do not believe there are over one or two papers 
in my State that will pay anything under the 5 per cent income- 
tax provision in this bill, At any rate, they will not be hurt. 
They have had the benefit of the mail. They can afford to do it. 
It is not logical. I agree with the statements here that it is 
not logical; but this is a time of war, when we are trying to 
make provision to carry on this Government; when we are try- 
ing to get revenue where it will not injure anybody; and inas- 
much as these second-class matters are being carried at a loss, 
apparently everybody agreeable to the proposition, it seems to 
me that we might go into that line of industry and obtain at 
least some revenue. 

I therefore ask the Senate to yote down the McKellar amend- 
ment, to vote down the Hardwick amendment, and then let us take 
up the consideration of the amendments offered by the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there are some few things 
of which Senators and Representatives are afraid. Among these 
things are the newspapers and the magazines of the country. 
It is not at all strange that Senators and Representatives should 
be scared by either one of them, because they have an immense 
influence, intellectually and morally, ‘and they do impress them- 
selves upon the mind of the average citizen to an extent that 
one solitary voice, whether it be the voice of a Senator or a 
Representative, can not counteract, 

I want to appeal to the Senate, in the first place, to discuss 
this question without any cowardice, to discuss it without any 
fear, and to discuss it solely from the standpoint of trying to do 
justice by these people. 

Mr. President, there is nothing harder in the world than for a 
class of men to agree voluntarily to discontinue, even partially, 
a subsidy or a bounty, which they have been receiving from the 
general public. Of course it is very difficult for the newspapers 
and for the magazines to make up their minds to discontinue 
even partially the bounty that we have been giving them. That 
bounty runs all the way from thirty millions to sixty millions 
per annum—depending upon the man who is calculating its 
amount. We have attempted to get back from them in the 
shape of taxes fifteen millions of it—one-half of it, if it is thirty 
millions, and one-fourth of it, if it is sixty millions. That is all 
we are trying to do. 

- You take a man out of the ordinary sphere and surfeit him and 
feed him at the public expense a long while and of course it is 
very difficult for him to conceive that it is just to deprive him of 
his daily bread, although his daily bread has been given to him 
as a free gift by the public. That is exactly and literally the 
case with these people. 
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Mr. President, somebody in this debate said that this Finance 

Committee provision might or would be all right, but this was not 
the time to do it. It is preeminently the time to do it. It is pre 
tminently the time when the Federal Government should try to 
teonomize by withdrawing subsidies and bounties to anybody; 
fur uny service whatsoever,- Now, in ordinary peace times I 
«lieve in giving a bounty to the dissemination of information, 
do not care whether the Government loses thirty or sixty mil- 
ons of dollars; I have been willing to lose it, because all demo- 
tratic Institutions are founded upon the assumption of informa- 
don among the people, so that I have been willing always to let 
the sccond-class mail rate stay where it was. I have thought 
that if any bounty. by the general publie to any particular in- 
terest. at all was. justified a bounty in favor of the spread of 
information and the dissemination of intelligence was ‘justitied, 
But these are not ordinary times. We are muking every citizen 
laf the United States pay something out of his pocket. Why not, 
then, make these people abstain partially from drawing some- 
thing. ont. of the common Treasury? 
I beard the Senntor from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], I be- 
leye, say the other day that we were levying “a special and a 
Wiseriminatory tax” upon these people. I believe it was he 
cho said it. We are doing nothing of the sort. We are merely 
Uscontinuing a part of the bounty that we are and have been 
paying them, a part of the subsidy that they are receiving and 
have received for years—recelving upon the theory that I have 
just stated. that it was worth the money that it cost the Govern- 
ment to inform the people. It is absolutely an unfounded state- 
ment that we are trying to do anything with: these peuple ex- 
[tept to get back a little bit of the money that we have been. giv: 
ing them annually—giving them, or, If you choose to express it 
0, paying to them, upon the theory that they were rendering a 
public. serviee—it does not make any difference which—only 
lone-half of their hitherto gratuity, even by their calculation. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the settlement which the 
Fingnee Committee of the Senate has: reached upon this ques- 
on. Now, what Is it? It is a raise of one-fourth of 1 cent per 
ponn on second-class mail matter, That is a part of it, Does 
|inybody want to tell me that a raise of one-fourth of a cent a 
bound upon second-class mail matter can bankrapt anything 
that: is oe already virtually bankrupt? You know better and 
1 ow. tter. 

= Mr. President, I remember so well when the publishers 
tme before the Finance Committee of the Senate aflame, with 
patriotism and with enthusiasm. The House had sent us over 

la proposition for a zone system, and they said: “Of course we 
rant to pay our share, and we want to pay more than our share, 


bat we can not stand thut. That will murder us in our tracks,” | 


Senate Finance Committee shortly after that time had 
Fever a tax upon gross receipts, as the Senator from New Mexico 
| wily remember, and they said: “We want to pay every dollar, 
tnd more than every dollar, assessable aguinst us, if necessary. 
We are the great patriotism-arousing agency’ of the United 
States; but do not ‘tax us on our gross receipts, because ai tax 
Upon our gross receipts might deprive: us of all of our profit and 
tend us into a loss“ Whereupon the Finance Committee: said, 
Well, you are right about that,“ and then a man or two arose; 
and I remember one of them addressed the committee im elo- 
ment terms. He said, in substanee: Take from us all of our 
net receipts. We are patriotic to the core. We are: pro-Amer- 
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until the world can have peace. Take all of our net receipts, 
but do not touch anything beyond our profits”; and there wus a 
general ripple of applause all around umong the 50 or 60 or 100 
representatives of the press and the publishing houses around 
that committee room. It impressed me, and I am not a very 
impressionable creature, It impressed the committee, and we 
und: Here are men wanting to give all their net profits to the 
| Government to fight this war. They are too patriotic; they are 
too unselfish.. We will not do that. We will just take 5 per 
cent—one-twentieth—of their net profits, one-half, in the aggre- 
gate, of the bounty and the gift that they are now enjoying an- 
[Rually at the hands of the United States, even according: to 
[the lowest calculation that has ever been made,“ which was 
$30,000,000; 

As to this fool enterprise of putting newspapers in the zone 
tystem and subjecting the dissemination of information and in- 
telligence, like “base merchandise,“ to a zone system, that is 
toa absurd to talk about. You may call it merchandise, and 
% In a sense It is, and so in a sense Shakespeare's Merchant 
st Venice was, and Sir Walter Scott's Waverly or Ivanhoe but 
in no proper sense is the dissemination of information by news- 
papers and periodicals and magazines merely merchandise, and 
it ought not to be judged upon the merchandise standard. 


| ican und anti-German; and we want this fight fought to a finish | 


Mr. President, we are, after some ineffectual efforts of my 


ancestors to the contrary, a Nation. The great trouble with 
America to-day is that it is not sufficiently a Nation yet. There 
is a German group, a Bohemian group, a Hungarian group, an 
Austrian group, a workingman's group. a capitalist group, all 
sorts of groups—lack of harmony of purpose and lack of unity 
of thought. Here are the representatives of little papers down 
in Georgia and Tennessee and various other States asking that 
they shall have a. zone system. Why? So they may loenlly 
compete with the newspapers from the great centers, so timt 
they can localize and denationalize the news. I am not a grent 
nationalist; I never even spell the word “nation “ with n capitul 
N.“ Tam, rather, in favor of a whole lot of loca! individunl- 
ism, not only for the person but for the county and State; hut 
I have no sort of sympathy at all with him who wants to give 
the eounty paper an advantage over the New York World, That 
is at the bottom of this business. to a very large extent: 

I was talking with a very distinguished Democrat the other 
day, a member of the Demoeratic executive committee and also 
the editor and proprietor of several rural local newspapers. 
He was very much in favor of the zone system, anik before he 
got through with the argument he disclosed the fact thut if we 
had the zone system his newspapers would have an advantnge 
over the St. Louis Republic and the Post Dispatch, the New 
York Herald and the Times, the Chicago Tribune, and various’ 
other papers. 

I know it is quite natural for us to be afraid of these papers. 
I am afraid. of them myself. God knows if they told the truth 
about me I would have an awful time. But I am not going to 
act like a coward or this floor and let them scare me: That id a 
different’ proposition. 

Another thing; Mr. President: “Whom the gods would ruin 
they first make mud.“ Now, let me tell these gentlemen if they 
do not quit obstructing every possible effort that has been mude 
for them to pay their just and fair: share ot taxes. they will meet 

with ruin sure enough; we may conclude to raise seronchelnss, 
postage to its right rate, and when we do that at least half of 
them will go out of business. They have lived upon the bounty, 
they have Lived upon the grrtulty, they have lived upon the 
gift, and they can not live without. it. 
” What is the history of this legislation? The House brought 
us u proposition for a zone system and these publishers’ lohhy- 
ists said, We ure more afraid of that than anything else. 
For God's sake, take that cup from our lips. Do not let us 
have to swallow that.“ The Senate committee proceeded to 
subject them to a gross-receipts tax. and they said, Fer God's 
sake, that cup is bitterer than the other?” 

Who is standing behind the Hardwick amendment? Who is. 
standing behind the amendment. of the Senntor from Tennessve? 
| Where do you find newspaper men who are consenting to any 

tax whatsoever? The only man who is thoroughly representa- 
tive of the newspapers and magazines on this floor whom I have 
heard is the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weens]. He 
denounced the House provision, the Hardwick provision, the 
provision of the Senator from Tennessee, and the provision of 
the Finance Committee, all of them, as wrong, upon the theory 
that they constitute a special and discriminatory tax,” calling 
by the name of @ tax a little bit of modest and half-cowardly 
effort of our committee to get back by the most faverable repart 

not ever one-half of an actual annual gratuity, 
Now, of course, when this war is over and we are able to give 
| bounties out of the Treasury I am willing to continue the 
‘gratuity, because I do believe in this, and I believe in it with 
‘all my heart, that the temple of democracy is based upon the 
pillars of freedom and equality and justice and intelligence, and 
| if the temple had two stories all three ef the pillars would be 
in the second story; and a great basis, a great immense supporting 
column of intelligence, would be at the bottom. 

Old Thomas Jefferson, my patron saint, all the time believed 
In an aristocracy, but “am aristocracy of intelligence.” and he 
believed in giving the people, all of them, the opportunity to be 
“aristocrats of intelligence,” and feared that democracy could 
not exist—fraternity, equality, and Iſberty contd not exist 
without’ popular and nearly universal intelligence, 

But during this short war, two or three years: more—possibly 
seven, not over that, an Inconsequential period in the history 
of the woerld—let these people pay their share of the tax. Let 
that erowd who in the Finance Committee applanded the man 
who said that they were willing to give all their profits to the 
country if necessary” subside and say to the Finance Commit- 
tee, “ Yow have done better by us than we suggesteil : instead 
of taking all our profits you have taken only one-twentieth, and 
thut one-twerntieth Is only one-half of what we are getting from 
vou every year as a gratuity, even if $39,900,000 a year is all 
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that you are paying us. Some people calculate that you are pay- 
ing us annually sixty millions.” 

It does scem to me, Mr. President, that they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. They ought to quit. They ought not 
to have apologists and lobbyists here. Senators and Representa- 
tives speaking for them ought to say to them, The Finance 
Committee has treated you a lot better than you asked, and we 
have not found a thing that you propose to do in order to return 
to the Treasury, even partially, the bounty that you are re- 
celving.“ They have opposed every proposition—the House prop- 
osition, the Hardwick proposition, the proposition of the Senator 
from Tennessce, the Finance Committee's first proposition, the 
Finance Committee’s second proposition, and they have offered 
nothing as a substitute, not a thing in the world. They have 
said in effect. The country and its taxpayers give us some 
$30,000.000 or $60,000,000 a year, and we want it to keep on giving 
it, and ff you do not you are going to feel the weight of the press.” 
That does, or ought to, frighten me; therefore I conclude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessce [Mr. MOKELLAR] as 
amended to the amendment of the committee, on which the 
yeas and nays have been demanded and seconded. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the other day I spoke some- 
what fully upon this subject. I do not care to take the time 
of the Senate now save to present some four or five telegrams 
which came from newspapers in the State of Ohio. One is from 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, of which Mr. Charles P. Taft is the 
owner and editor; another one is from the Dayton News, an- 
other from the Springfield News, papers which are owned by Gov. 
Cox, of Ohio; another one is from the Newark Advocate; and 
another one is from the Daily Republican News, of Butler 
County. In substance these telegrams favor the McKellar 
amendment and are opposed to the 5 per cent tax. I will not 


take the time to read them, but I ask unanimous consent to 
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incorporate them in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
So ordered. 
The telegrams are as follows: 


CINCINNATI, Onio, August 27, . 
Hon. ATLEE PomEnENE 


United Statea Senate, Washington, D. O. 
We heartily indorse Senator MCKErLAWS postage amendment. Kindly 
support same. We emphaticaliy onpos 5 per cent tax on earnings. 
BE CINCINNATI Times-Sran Co., 
C. II. REMBOLD, Manager. 


There being no objection, it is 


Darron, Onto, August 27, 1917. 
Senator Arten PoMERENE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Dayton (Ohio) News r N fa vors McKellar amendment, as fairest 
to greatest number of publishers. 
ORVILLÐ Hanutxdrox, Business Manager, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, August 27, 1917. 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


We ask your support for McKellar amendment; and oppose 5 per 
cent tax on earnings, 
Tun Srnixdarizto Ono News, 


NEWARK, OHIO, August 27, 1917, 
Hon, Arien PoMERENE, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Would be glad to have you support McKellar amendment, 
THE Newark ADVOCATE. 


HAMILTON, Onto, August 28, 1917. 
Hon. ATLE POMERENE, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The ne apers in Butler County all unit in urging your support 
of the McKellar amendment in place of the 5 per cent tax on earnings. 
We trust you will find this request consistent with your own views, 

Dairy REPUBLICAN News. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. McKetrar] as amended to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvucGHes] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr, Warsa]. By an arrangement with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and vote nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). Mr. President, 
about all the material possessions I have in the world are in- 
volved in a newspaper. I therefore, being personally concerned 
with the action of the Senate, will ask to be excused from voting. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Shall the Senator from Ohlo 
be excused from voting? [After a pause,] He will be excused 
from yoting. | 

Mr, KENDRICK (when his name was called). I am paired | 
with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Sarr] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FBRELINGHUYSEN] has a pair 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], By an arrange- 
ment the Senator from Montana will stand paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming, which permits the Senator from New 
Jersey and myself to vote. I vote “ yen.“ d 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I will withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], and because of illness of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Trmiman]. The latter Sena- 
tor Is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. | 

Mr, MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Warsi] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. He is paired. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Has the senior Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Suru] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland and am compelled to withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Trtomas], and being unable to obtain a 


transfer I withhold my vote. 


Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Minnesota with- 
drew his vote on account of his pair with the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kina]? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. > 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I heard the Senator from Utah 
state that he would vote for the McKellar amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. I neglected to state and I wish now the RECORD 
to show the absence of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Tnour- 
son] on account of illness in his family, and the absence of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sauran] on official business. If the 
Senator from Kansas were present and not paired, he would 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar]. 

Mr. STONE. I desire for the day to announce the necessary 
absence of my colleague [Mr. REED], who has been called from 
the city on important business. I do not know how he would 
vote upon this question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the pair of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN ]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 85, as follows: 


YEAS—40, 
Ashurst Husting Martin Sheppard 
Bankhead ames Myers Shields 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak, Norris Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Kendrick Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kenyon Owen tet 
Culberson Kirby Pittman Sutherland 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Swanson 
Fletcher Lewls . Ranadell Trammell 
Gronna MeKellar Robinson Underwood 
Hollis MeNary Shafroth Vardaman 

NAYS—36. 
Borah Hale New Smoot 
Brady Hardwick Newlands Stone 
Brandegee Hitchcock Page Towner 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Penrose Wadswor ch 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Watson 
Fernald Jones, Wash, Poindexter Weeks 
France Knox Saulsbury Williams 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Sherman Wolcott 
Gerry Nelson Simmons 

NOT VOTING—21. 

Cummins Harding Reed Tiliman 
Dillingham Hughes Smith, Ariz, Walsh 
Fall Kellogg Smith, Md. Warren 
Gallinger tr À : Smith, Mich, 
Goff M mber Thomas 
Gore McLean Thompson 


17. 


19 


So Mr. 
ngreed to. 

rhe amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to reserve the right for a separate 
vote upon the amendment just adopted when the bill reaches 
the Senate, X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson in the chair). 
The next amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The next ainendinent was, on page 96, line 11, to change the 
number of the section from “1202” to 1102.“ and in line 16, 
after the word “publication,” to strike out“ Provided, That the 
Postmaster General may hereafter require publishers to sepa- 
rate or make up to zones in such a manner as he may direct 
all mail matter of the second class when offered for mailing,” 
so ns to make the section read: 

Sec. 1192. That the rate of postage on dally newspapers, when the 
game are deposited in a letter-carricr office for delivery by its carriers, 
għall be the same as now provided by law; and nothing In this title 
shall nfect existing law es to free circnlation’ and existing tates on 
second-class mail matter within the county of publication, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

Src, 1203. That in the case of newspapers and periodicals entitled 
to be entered as seconi-class matter at maintained by and in the 
interest of religious, educational, scientifc, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, Or fraternal organizations or associations, not organized for 
breit aud none of the net Income of which inures to the hencât of — 5 
yrivate stockholder or individual, the second-class postage rates sbail 
Bs. irrespective of the zone in which delivered (except when the same 
are deposited in a letter-carricr office for delivery by Its carriers, in 
which case the rates shall be the same as now provided by law), 11 
cegts a pound or fraction thereof from July 1, 1917, until March 1, 
1918, and therafter 13 cents a pound or fraction thereof. The publish: 
ers of such newspapers and periodicals before being entitled to the 
foregoing rates shail furnish to the Postmaster General, at such times 
and under such conditions as he may prescribe, satisfactory evidence 
that none of the net income of such organization inures to the bencilt 
of any private stockholder or individual 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 1204. That where the total weight of any ono edition or issue 
of avy publication mailed to any one zone docs not exceed 1 pound, the 
rate of postage shall be 1 cent for cach 8 ounces or fraction thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. + 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

Sud. 1205, The rates provided by this title shall relate to the entire 
bulk matled to any one zone and not to individually addressed packages, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendinent was, on page 97, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from “ 1206" to “1108"; in line 22, after 
the word “publisher,” to strike out “or his agent’; and in 
line 23, after the word “ agent,” to strike out “or dealer,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sec, 1103, That where a newspaper or periodical is mailed by other 
than the polilisher or a news agent, the rate shall be the same as now 
provided by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from “ 1207“ to “1104,” and in line 8, 
after the words “of the,” to- strike out “passage” and insert 
* enactment,” so as to make the section read: 

sxc. 1104, That the Postmaster General, on or before the 10th day of 
each month, shall pay Into the general fund of the Trensury an ‘amount 
equal to the difference between the estimated amount received during the 
receding month for the transportation of first and second class matter 
hrough the malis and the estimated amount which would have been 
recelved under the provisions of the law in force at the time of the 
enactment of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 1105 has been passed 
upon by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, after line 21, to Insert: 

Sec. 1106, That in addition to the taxes uniler existing law and under 
this act there shall be ievied, assersed, collected, and palid, for the 
calendar 295 1917 and cach calendar year thereafter, upon the net 
income of every Individual, corporation, partnership, or association 
arising from the publication of newspapers, magazines, or periodicals 
entitled to be entered as second-class mail matter (Whether or not so 
entered), u. tax of 5 per cent of the amount of such net income in 
excess of $4,000, 

For the purposes of this section net income shall be determined upon 
the same basis and tn the same scanner ak provided in Title I of the 
act cutitled “An act to Increase the revenue, and for other purposes," 
approved September 8, 1910, in so far as such title is applicable. The 
provisions of section 4 of this act with respect to a tax for a fiscal 
Fear chding during the calendar year 1917 sball also npply to the tax 
mposel by this section upon a corporation or partnership. 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President, the greater part of what I am 
nhout to say might appropriately be snid as a matter of personal 
privilege. 


LVY——408 


Meketrar’s amendment to the amendment was 
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During the earlier weeks of this month of August I was 
grossly assailed and insulted by a number of metropolitan 
journals somewhat widely scattered over the country, including 
several in my own State. I do not recall, however, that I have 
at nny time risen te a question of personal privilege to reply to 
a newspaper attack. The fact is I am rarely conscious of them. 
It has been my uniform policy to allow such things to pass by 
without a word, contident that those who know me would place 
their own estimate upon the motives, the character, and the 
veracity of the attack. Moreover, if I should undertake as a 
matter of personal privilege to respond to newspaper attacks E 
would be too often diverted from the consideration of important 
duties. Nevertheless, while I put aside the question of personal 
privilege, I have thought that while the particular provisions 
of this bill affecting newspapers are under considération It would 
be an opportune occasion to say something by way of reply to 
the attacks to which I have referred und to follow that with 
some brief observations relating to those particular provisions, 
and especially with respect to my attitude regarding them. 

Mr. President, as preliminary to and explanatory of the re- 
marks I am about to make, I desire to lay before the Senate the 
basis of these attacks to which I have referred. During the 
first half of the present month I submitted to the Senate a com- 
munication addressed to me by Mr. Amos Pinchot and others and 
asked that it might be read for the information of the Senate, 
I ask the Secretary to again read that communication, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 3 

The Secretary read ns follows: 


JULY 29, 1917, 
Hon, WILLIS J. STONE, : 
Chairman Committee on Forcign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran SENATOR STONE: Some of the recent discussions in the Senate 
proses us to ask you, as chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 

elations, to introduce a concurrent resolution in the Senate which 
would enable Congress to state its conception of the proper basis for 
peace negotiations. We are submitting a purely tentative draft of such 
u resolution. Our reasons for urging Immediate action are these: 

It can hardly be denied that the German peace resolution, carried in 
the Reichstag on July 19 by a vote of 214 to 116, ls an attempt on 
the part of the German people to express their willingness to enter into 
peace negotiations on the basis of no annexations and no ludemultles.“ 
The express language of the resolution leaves no room for doubt: 

“The Reichstag labors for peace and a mutual understanding and 
Jasting reconciliation among the nations. Forced acquisitions of terri- 
tory and politival, economic, and Gnancial violations are incompatible 
with such a peace." 

The Reichstag, though not. in the democratic sense, a traly repre- 
sentative body, is, nevertheless, the only 8 body through which 
the German people can speak to the rest of the world. Through ft they 
have spoken by an overwhelming majority and In unmistakabie terms 
disclaiming conquest and tndemnities D only their national 
integrity, | aha their desire to Join in an international organiza- 
tion for a lasting world peace. To ignore this resolution is to prove all 
our protestations of e for the German on ple falre. 

If we genuinely desire to strengthen the hand of the German people 
against autoeracy, this is our opportunity; we must receive the Reichs- 
tag resolution with official respect nud ignore the speech of the 
chancellor, who is responsible only to the Kaiser, 

We urge action by congressional resolution in this matter, because 
we belleve it is high time for the parliament of the world to take a 
hand in the business of making peace. Ee called upon to 
approve war policies and vote war appropriations; e peoples’ repre- 
sentatives, with the exception of Russia and now Germany, haye not 
declared their terms of peace, 

apoio TAA yours, 

Amos Pincnor, 

Littian D. WALD, 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH Woop, 

Max EASTMAN, 

Joux HAYNES HOLMES, 

Rocar N. Batpwtx, 

For the American Union Against Ailitarism. 

STONE. 


Mr. Mr. President, nt the time I submitted this 
paper I made a few brief remarks, which appear in the Recor. 
I ask the Secretary to do me the favor of reading what I said 
at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Normas M. THOMAS, 
CHARLES T. HALLINAN, 
JOHN L. ELLIOTT, 
ALICE LEWISOHN, 
CRYSTAL EASTMAN, 


The Secretary will rend ns re- 


| quested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr: Sroxk. Mr. President, just a word. This communication comes 
to me in an official way as the chairman of one of the committees of the 
Senate. As it comes from citizens of undoubted respectable character 
and responsibility, I have thought * er to submit it ta the Senate, I 
make no observation upon it at this time. 1 have had it read and ask 
that it may lie upon the table, for 1 desire to make some observations 
respecting the communication at an early and convenient day, I am 
not prepared to provecd this morning. I shall hope during the coming 
week to find an opportunity to say something with respect to the re- 
quest of these ladies aud gentlemen, and with respect to the subject 
about which they ask me in my official capacity to take some action. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, what the Secretary hns rend 
covers everything Said or done at that time with respect to this 
matter. and it has not since been referred to In the Sennte; that 
is all there is to it; but what I did sny on that occasion appears 


to have so jarred the sensibilities of certain editors of a certain 
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type of newspapers as to have thrown them into a real “con- 
niption fit,” if I may be pardoned for using a pertinent slang 
expression. Numerous clippings from these newspapers. have 
been sent to me. Iam such a poor reader of metropolitan news- 
papers that 1 would not, except for the interest displayed by 
those who mailed me these editorial ebullitions, have known that 
I had innocently excited a teapot tempest, nor have known of 
the assaults made upon me. 
WHAT 15 TUG INFLUENCE on MOTIVE? 

These intolerant editors assumed that I Intended to-do things 
and ‘say things that I did not inténd to do or say. Some of them 
assumed, even asserted, that I intended to offer a resolution, or 
series of resolutions, outlining and proposing definite and spe- 
cific terms of peace, even to the extent of ndvising the President 
what he should do in the preniises. Some went even so far as to 
say I had actually proposed such a resolution. Now, all that 
was purely imaginary. I never at any time had any thouglit of 
doing that. I have had the Secretary read the paper I pre- 
sented and exactly What I said at the time I presented it, and 
that is all I have ever said respecting the subject. These news- 
papers bullt their own man of straw to knock down. Because 
of what I did, or they said I did, but which I did not do, some 
of these editors have denounced me in Ubelous terms, nnd put 
their artists to the task of caricaturing me in the most offensive 
form. Merely because I presented this communication just read 
in your hearing, remarking only that 1 had In mind at a later 
Ante to say something about it, epithets and cartoons have beou 
employed to put me before the readers of these publications as a 
slacker—I am using the terms of these editorlals—a traitor, a 
German sympathizer, and even as a German spy. 

Mr. President, seriously, is there not some sinister influence 
behind this sort of thing? Those who sent me the communica- 
tion I had printed in the Recoxnp are honorable men and women, 
representative men and women, American-born men and women, 
of high personal character nnd intelligence. Have we come to 
the point that It is to be regurded as lese majeste, or as some 
forin of public offense, for a Senator to lay before this body a 
respectful communication upon any subject addressed to him 
by men and women of the type of those whose names are ap- 
pended to the paper I presented? 

I Submitted this communication just as Senators every day 
submit communications of widely different kinds relating to 
the war. They are so submitted by Senators on the ground 
that they are in the nature of petitions, and the right of peti- 
tion still remains as one of the rights of the people guaranteed 
by the Constitution. But at the time I laid this particular com- 
munication before the Senate I said nothing by way of approval 
or disapproval of the text, and yet these vile publications have 
hounded me in the way I have stated. Mr. President, again 1 
ask, What influenee operates to prod this numerous class of 
metropolitan editors into this mad intolernnee? 

Lord Northcliffe, who owns the London Times and other im- 
portant English publications, is honoring the United States by 
a temporary residence in our midst. He comes from England 
under some form of official sanction—exactly what it is I do 
not know—but he has a commission of some kind, and it is 
said that the principal object of his mission is to influence the 
American press for the promotion of the interests he represents. 
If, indeed, that be the object of his mission, I feel oblige to say 
that up to this time his labors have been crowned with marked 
success. Can it be that a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or a public man in any position, is In daily danger of being 
pilloried before the American people whenever he is audacious 
enough to do or say anything that does not pass with approval 
the exacting test of my Lord. Northcliffe’s American censorship? 

Mr. President, I will not comment to any great extent upon 
this most recent storm of scurrility which has beaten upon 
me—n storm started ont of the depths of my grave offense in 
presuming to present a peace petition to the Senate. If I am 
correctly informed, us I believe I am, some of tie editors who 
have indulged in these scandalous denunciations of me are un- 
nuturalized residents of the United States who owe allegiance 
to King George V. Such men, Instead of serving their country 
on the battle front, seck the hospitality of the United States 
and abuse it by vilifying American public officials who do not 
happen in all respects to accord with their views and purposes. 
Perhaps my Lord Northcliffe and others of lis caste belicve 
that these foreign editors so working here do better service in 
this way—that is to say, in striving to control American public 
opinion—than they could do In shooting their armed enemies 
nlong the trench lines, They are employed to fire fusillades of 
n different kind. 

NEED Nor DEFEND MY AMERICANISM. 

Mr. President, I am not required, It is not incumbent upon 

me, to defend my loyalty or Americanism, I am to the manner 


born, The great fundamental principles of democracy taught 
by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and their condjutors 
were born in me, That is an inseparable part of my life. My 
forbears came to the American Colonies long before the Reyolu- 
tion, and during the perilous days of that desperate fight for 
liberty they were patriots, not Torles. 

Some of these editors charge me with being a German sym- 
pathizer and abettor. This charge is too Indicrous for me spe- 
cially to deny. Sir, I have not a drop of German blood in my 
veins, except, perhaps, such trace of it as is common to the 
composite English race. The blood pulsing in my heart is purer 
Euglish by far than that which runs through the veins of George 
Y, who now rules by divine rigut as King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the Dominions Beyond the Seas, and as Emperor of 
India. My blood is purer English than his, I am not bonsting 
of my origin; I merely speak of the fact, and except for the 
cireutastances would not speak of It at all. However, haying 
spoken of it, I want to say that I am proud of my Euglish blood. 
As a grent, puissant, onward- moving people the English-speaking 
peoples, in my opinion, are not excelled. No other peoples, in 
my opinion, have dove more than the English-speaking peoples 
for the cause of good government and liberty throughout the 
world, And this I say notwithstanding the known fact that the 
history of English progress and achievement—I speak now es- 
pecially of the English of England, not of the English-speaking 
peoples as n whole—has been marked so often and in so many 
ways with tears and blood and the wreck of hopes as to deserve 
the condemnation of righteous men; but, notwithstanding that, 
the essentlal ideals of the English-spenking peoples, taken ns a 
whole and judged as a whole on the basis of ultimate results, 
nu ve been high ideals, and, despite the evils some of these peo- 
ples lave done, in the aggroguto the things wrought by the Eng- 
lish-spenking peoples for the good of mankind have not been 
surpassed, if equaled, by things done in that way by any other 
race inhabiting the carth. To these fundamental ideals I am 
Immoyably devoted. 

Mr. President, I would willingly go to war—even into a world 
war—to preserve the civilization of the English-speaking peoples 
of the world— what I may call our Anglo-Saxon civilization—if 
for a moment F believed that that civilization was imperiled. 
But when men. tell us, as they do dally, that that civilization is 
imperiled, necessarily imperiled, even in England, to say nothing 
of the United States, by this present war, they tell us something 
which I regard as so purile, so inane, if not insane, so utterly 
impossible, that 1 can not characterize it in parliamentary terms, 
I speak not now of the danger of possible Dacksets springing 
from) the outreaching grasp of any nation, English or Teuton. 
My thouglt for the moment is fixed only on the possibility of a 
real danger to the civilization of our people—our people—such 
n danger ns we would be compelied to meet with bloody resist- 
ance, To my thinking all this talk to the effect that we are now 
confronting such a danger is just talk indulged in for ulterior 
purposes. It hath too much of the Northcliffe twang. Sir, it is 
an old story in statecraft that ambitious builders of great pro- 
grams say things to induce the more simple, the more trustful and 
unsuspecting, to do other things the wiser ones wish them to do. 

GERMAN VOTE IN MISSOURI. 


Some of these sapient editors who are for war to the bitter 
end at any price, being more conservative than some others, 
do not accuse me of being actually German, but do accuse me of 
being controlled or influenced by the fact that there is a con- 
siderable German vote in Missouri. I can not belleve that these 
men themselves believe what they say; many ure unfamiliar 
with things of which they speak; they are merely reckless in 
accusation, Perhaps some of them think they can overawe me. 
or maybe think they can fool the people. They may fool the 
people, but they can not overawe me, It is a fact that there is 
a considerable so-called German vote in Missouri, but there is 
ulso a considerable so-called Italian, Polish, and Russian vote 
in that Stute, and, in the aggregate, a very considerable num- 
ber of voters descended from other European nationalities. 
That is true because Missouri, as you know, is one of the big, 
representative States of the Union and its population is cos- 
mopolitan, I have sought for years by argument and persuasion 
to make Democrats of all these people, but beyond that I have 
not goue. So far as the German-Americans are concerned, my 
efforts, and the efforts of my party associates, in this behalf 
havo not been sigunlized by any shining success. It is safe to 
say that at least 65 fo 70 per cent of the German-American vote 
in Missouri is, and for a long time las been, stendfastiy loyal 
to the Republican Party. It is worse than idiocy—for it is not 
short of maleyolent mendacity—for anyone to ascribe to me any 
such motive as that alluded to as the basis of my attitude with 
respect to any plinse of this war. True, I have personal and 
political friends among the German-Americans in Missouri, 
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whose repeated acts of kindness I esteem more highly than I 
need try to express. For these men, and all others situated as 
they are, I sympathize because of their special environment; 
and so, Mr. President, does every Senator here sympathize 


with them; I have heard many so dedlare on this floor. I do 
not think the loyalty of these men needs defense; but, in passing, 
I will sny that I agree with the President in his recent utterance 
to the effect that, taken as a body, the German-Americans are 
as loyal and patriotic as any other class of our citizens, More- 
over, I know that they are a highly intelligent people, rather 
fixed in their opinions and not easily swayed’ to change them. 

Mr. President, aside from any question of patriotism or duty, 
and descending for the moment to the lower plane from which 
these editors have discussed me, I flatter myself that I have 
too much common sense, too much political experience, too wide 
a knowledge of human nature to be fool enough to court the 
German vote in Missouri for myself or my party by playing a 
contemptible game of small polities in dealing with the most 
momentous questions with which our Nation has perhaps ever 
been confronted. That would be one of the last things 1 would 
think of attempting. I would not think of attempting it for 
this reason if no other—that such an attempt would be destined 
in ndvance to utter failure. 

Mr. President, I am approaching the allotted period of three- 
score and ten; I have grown gray in the public service; the peo- 
ple of iny State have showered updn me about all the honors 
within their power to confer. I do not know that they will 
even care to have me serve them longer, and that is not ot great 
importance; but, sir, as long us I do stand here by their iu- 
thority I shall at all hazards do what I believe to be best for 
them and for our country. I need not say to the metropolitan 
papers df Missouri—I suy especially those of Missouri—that it 
is impossible for them to extend toward me a menacing hand 
that would carry dread tomy heart. The editors of these papers 
in Missouri know that, whatever editors in other sections of 
the country may think about it. T indulge in no idle boasting; 
I throw no gage of battle or defiance; but I do say, with seme 
sense of pride, that the people of Missouri know that in my long 
public service I have never feared or hesitated to say or do 
what I believed was right; and they also know that the bull- 
dozing tactics of great newspapers lave weighed as lightly as a 
feather with me, 

ACCUSED OF OBSTRUCTION, 

Some of these editors also accuse me of being an obstrue- 
tionist. They charge that I am generally found obstinately 
oppesing what they call “the President’s war measures.” This, 
Senators, you know is untruc. I did oppose the program sud- 
denly projected upon us to have the United States enter as a 
belligerent into this European war. I gave my reasons for that 
position, and it Is not necessary to repeat them further than to 
soy that every day I live confirms me in the wisdom of the 
position I assumed and urged at that time. But when the Con- 
gress, which under the Constitution is the war-making power, 
declared for war I stated from my place on this floor that, while 
J could not change my convictions, I would surrender to the will 
and judgment of my Government, and that henceforth I would 
support, as far as I could with reasonable respect to my oath 
of office and the responsibilities of my position, all such meas- 
ures as the President and his advisers in Congress and the Cabi- 
net deemed necessary to the successful prosecution of the war in 
which they had inyolvedus, That pledge I have kept. I challenge 
any man to disprove the absolute accurney of this statement. 

Since we declared war and entered upon this terrible enter- 
prise, what are the principal so-called “ wur measures” which 
the Congress have been called upon to enact? They were bills 
to increase the Regular Army in all its lines to maximum 
strength; bills practically granting to the Executive the power 
to commandeer manufacturing plants and transportation facili- 
ties; bills authorizing the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
of dollars for the quick construction of merchant ships to meet 
the ravages of German submarines; bills appropriating hun- 
dreds of millions to create the greatest aviation fleet in the 
world; the espionnge bill; bills to raise billions of revenue by 
bond issues und taxation; bills to authorize the loan of billions 
of dollars to the entente allied nations; bills appropriating 
billions of dollars for all kinds of war purposes, und so on, and 
so forth. 

CONSCRIPTION BILL. 


Mr. President, I voted for all the measures I have named, and 
for many others I might particularize—yoted for them because 
they were put forward as “war mensures.” As to several of 
them I not only voted for them, but spoke in support of their 
passage. I took and have adhered to the position that as long 
us we are in war I would vote to give the Government prac- 


tically everything they asked and deemed essential to the prose- 
cution of the war. s 

Mr. President, I even voted for the conscription bill, although 
it was a hard thing for me to do. I did not like to force our 
young men into the war, but T voted for that bill because I be- 
lieved that that was the only way we could raise an army of 
sufficient strength to carry on the war, and I so said on this 
floor, advocating the passage of the bill. If an army of 
2,000,000 or even 1,000,000 men could have been raised by volun- 
tary enlistment—if the President and his advisers had believed 
that such an army could have been so enlisted—there would 
have been no demand for the draft. I agreed with them that no 
such volunteer army could be raised for service in this European 
war, nnd yet an army of that magnitude was evidently necessary 
if we were to wage effectively the war we had declared. Right 
or wrong, I voted for that bill, and spoke in favor of its passage 
as an Absolutely necessary war measure. 

FOOD BILL, 


I also voted for the food and fuel conservation bill-the 
Hoover biil, so called—and spoke in favor of its passage. I did 
vote for two amendments to that bill, namely, first, to crente a 
board of three men to be appointed by the President to adminis- 
ter the enormous and really dangerous powers conferred by the 
bill, instead of clothing one man with that tremendous au- 
thority; aud. secondly, I voted to amend the bill by creating u 
congressional committee to be composed of five Sengtors and 
five Representatives, clothed with authority to keep account: of 
the actual expenditures of the billions of money the Congress 
is appropriating, and which is to be expended by all kinds of 
executive officials. 

A decided majority of the Sennte favored both these. amend- 
ments, but, to my astenishment, it later appeared that the Presi- 
dent did not favor these amendments; and so, when the bill 
went to conference between the two Houses and the conferees 
agreed to and reported back to their respective Houses n recom- 
mendition to strike these two amendments fron the bill, I gave 
way and voted to strike them out. 

SENATOR REED, 

Mr, President, IJ can not pass this point without pausing to 
express iny approval of what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Kwox] suid of my colleague [Mr. Rekp] just preceding the 
close of the debate and final vote on the conference report which 
ended the consideration of this food bill, Agreeing with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I wish to say that the stand taken 
by my colleague and some other Senators—but especially by 
my callengue—in opposition to some features of that bill and 
of the conference report well deserved the generous compliment 
paid him by the Senator from Pennsylvania; and I wish to 


mdd that while, like the Senator from Pennsylvania, I did not 


think it best in the final analysis to resist the adoption of the 
conference report, I do not hesitate to testify that the work 
done by my colleague and others working with him to amend 
the bill so as to make it better accord with American idens of 
popular government deserves the thanks, not the condemnation, 
of the Congress and the people. For this renson, if no other, I 
say that what these Senators persisted in doing, or trying to do, 
was a brave stand made In the face of extraordinary difticulties 
to vindicate the independence of congressional action. 
REVENUS BILL. 

Mr. President, IT am a member of the Senate Committee on 
Finanece—next to the chairman, the ranking member. That com- 
mittee has had to deal with bills involving the difficult problem 
of raising revenue—billions of dollars of revenue—to meet the 
expenses incident to the war. One of those bills, the last one 
that committee has considered, which itself provides for rulsing 
over $2,000,000,000 of revenue by taxation—not bonds, but im- 
mediate taxation—is now before the Senate. In my work on 
that committee I am willing for any member of that body to 
say. whether 1 have been diligent, faithful, and patriotic, or in 
any way fallen short of my duty. I am willing to leave the 
decision of that question to the judgment of that committee 
aye, to the judgment of any single member of that connnittee, 
Democrat or Republican. 

Mr. President, stated generally, this is my record made in 
support of the “war measures of the administration.“ There- 
fore am I not well warranted in denouncing any statement mide 
by any editor or other man that I have steod In the way and 
obstructed the enactment of so-called war measures deemed 
necessary to the prosecution of the war as a baseless calumny? 

AS TO NEWSPAPER ATTACKS. 

Mr. President, it might be interesting for you to know that 
at the very time this pitiless storm of editorial scurrility was 
beating upon me the provisions of this reyenue bill which par- 
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ticularly affect the newspapers were under consideration by the 
Finance Committee. As the-bill came from the Honse to the 
Finance Committee it doubled the postage rate on second-class 
matter, which includes newspapers, and applied what is known 
as the zone system. At once the great newspapers and other 
publications arose almost en masse to protest. A large number 
of representatives of these publications came before the Finance 
Committee to convince the committee membership that the 
House provision would not only seriously embarrass these publi- 
cations but would absolutely destroy a large number of them, 
Patiently I heard these arguments and read the briefs submitted, 
I became convinced that the contention of the publishers was 
well founded, , 

Mr, President, it Is a rare thing that I ever refer to what 
occurs in the executive sessions of a committee of which I am 
a member, for aside from any rule or practice in that behalf 
I think the members of a committee should not make its proceed- 
ings the subject of public discussion. But in the pecullar cir- 
cumstances surrounding the present consideration, I think I wilt 
be at least excused, if not justilied, if I refer to my own attitude 
with respect to these particular newspaper provisions of the 
bill while they were being considered by the committee. I 
believed that because of commercial reasons, increased cost of 
print paper and other things, it would not be just to increase 
the postal rates on newspaper publications at the present time, 
whatever might properly be done in that behalf at a later day. 
Therefore before the committee I earnestly and persistently 
supported a motion to strike out the increased zone postal rate 
prescribed by the House bill. At one point in the committee 
proceedings that motion prevailed, as I recall it, but later upon 
reconsideration the provision now in the bill, making a flat 
increase of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound on second-class 
mutter, without applying the zone system, was agreed to by a 
majority committee vote. I opposed that and voted against it. 
I opposed any increase in the rates. 

After that, or in connection with that, came the proposition to 
levy a special flat tax on the net incomes of newspapers as a sort 
of compensation to the Government for the mail privileges these 
publications enjoy. The big publications of the country, with 
few exceptions, had, through their representatives appearing 
before the committee, opposed any increase of postal rates, and 
I thought gave sound reasons for their contention. At the same 
time, standing as within a shining halo of patriotism, these 
publishers, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wririaass] 
has sald, declared their willingness to pay a tax on their net 
incomes, even to the point of giving the whole of them if neces- 
sary in the judgment of the committee nnd the Congress. 

I do not now recall that more than two or three of these big 
fellows objected to that. Indeed, on the contrary, they seemed 
willing to pay the tax on net incomes if only the postage rates 
were left undisturbed. It soon became evident that a majority 
of the committee favored the imposition of this tax. As expres- 
sive of my personal attitude, I proposed an amendment to this 
general effect—that publications with a net annual income of 
less than $4,000 and certain specified classes of publications, 
such as religious, scientific, purely agricultural, labor, and 
fraternal, should be exempted from the tax; and that as to the 
remainder the tax should be graduated so as to impose a tax of 
1 per cent on the first bracket, and from that basis proceed 
along the rising scale so as not to make the burden at this un- 
propitious time too heavy, and especially not too heavy on the 
smaller and weaker publications. Generally speaking, that was 
my personal attitude. and substantially I adhered to it through- 
out the whole consideration of the subject. 

Mr. President, I have with some besitancy ventured to make 
this statement us to my individual effort before the committee. 
Of course I do not pretend that my effort wos potential as an 
influence on the action of the committee, but that influence for 
Whatever it was worth was exerted to prevent an increase in 
these particular postal rates at this time, and to make the tax 
on net receipts lighter in its general effect, especially upon those 
least able to bear it, than the tax as proposed and even as 
finally recommended by the committee. 

And so, Mr. President, while these newspapers were hounding 
me without my knowledge, doing me. as I have shown, a gross 
injustice, I was striving to so frafne the bill as to approach the 
nearest point possible of absolute justice to the publishers as I 
saw it. I have sald this to contrast the attitude of a publisher 
having special interests to promote and a legisintor who seeks 
only to discharge a public duty. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Whatever I attempted, re- 
sulting In at least partial success, was not done gut of any 
special consideration for the publishers. If I had allowed per- 
sonal considerations to Influence nie, ft is possible that resent- 
ment, because of frequent outrages, might Dave weighed In the 


balance. But my collengues on the committee kuow that I cast 
all such considerations aside, as I am sure they did, and viewed 
the question before us solely from the point of right und justice, 

Mr. President, these provisions of the bill were not framed in 
exact accordance with my desire. But these provisions, like all 
of the provisions of the bill, are brought to the Senate us the 
result of patient, sincere, and earnest effort on the part of the 
committee to arrive at correct conclusions. After weeks of 
effort the committee by a practically unanimous vote directed 
the chairman to report this bill. As I have heretofore said, 
the bill is not in the exact form in which I would have written 
it, nor is it in the exact form in which any member of the com- 
mittee would have written it. But the bill the chairman has 
reported is the result of work done by men whose capacity will 
not be impugned. Taken as a whole, I believe it to be a most 
excellent measure, and that it very adequately meets the re- 
quirements of the Immediate exigency. What the Finance Com- 
mittee bas done for publishers is undoubtedly greatly to their 
advantage as compared with the provisions of the House bill. 
Considering the fact that this bul must go bnek to the House, 
and must be made the subject of conference, I submit thut Sen- 
ators who do not prefer the House bill to the Senate bill should 
exercise some care and foresight. For myself, I shall support 
the bill the Committee on Finance directed its chairman to report, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in view of the 
action of the Committee of the Whole in adopting the amend- 
ment regarding postal rates jt seems to me I should not Insist 
upon the adoption of section 1106 as reported by the committee. 
I do not believe that this section if adopted would be in keeping 
with the general policy which the committee has tried to keep in 
mind in the amendments already adopted. I shall therefore not 
insist upon the adoption of the pending amendment, and I shall 
not ask for a roll call, I am not authorized, of course, to with- 
draw the amendment, as the committee lias uad no meeting. 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, since the adoption of what is 
called the McKellar amendment, taking this section tn connection 
with it, it would be an absolute injustice for the Senate to adopt 
section 1106 as reported to the Senate by the committee, and 
while the committee has not taken action as a committee, I fully 
agree with the Senator from New Mexico that it ought to be 
stricken from the bill. I hope when a vote is taken that the 
Senate will disagree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President; we have practically 
acted upon this provision already. This provision was identified 
with the other provision recommended by the committee which 
placed an increase of one-fourth upon the rate of second-class 
postage. This 5 per cent placed upon publishers was intended 
with that one-fourth to be in recognition of the excess expense 
which second-class mail places upon the Government for its 
transportation. Having adopted the McKellar amendment ns a 
substitute for the one-fourth provision, we raise $12,600,000 in 
that way, and I think everyone will agree that that vote should 
logicnily be followed by the rejection of this amendment of the 
committee, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, I very much favored the 
inerease in postage on second-class mail because I felt that the 
old law was a great piece of favoritism to the publishers. The 
amendment embraced in section 1106 is a gross discrimination 
against the publishers, and whether the McKellar amendment 
had been adopted or not I would have voted against this section 
1106. T can not understand myself why there should have been 
this attempt at discrimination, and I am very glad to hear the 
members of the Finance Committee suggest that it should be 
eliminated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, in behalf of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I wish to perfect certain portions of the amendments, 
or rather the substitute, proposed by the committee for the war- 
profits tax title of the bill. Senators will recall that the Finance 
Committee struck out the whole of thut title of the bill and re- 
ported new sections to take its place. There are quite a number 
of these changes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to suggest to the chairman of the 
conunittee, as evidently he is about to give us a modification of 
the bilt as originally reported, and it is n matter evidently of 
very vital importance, might it not be well to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, so that we may hear lis explanation, particu- 
larly if we are to have any vote upon this subject to-night? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not expected to enter into any explana- 
tion of these changes this afternoon. I was simply proposing 
this afternoon to perfect the amendments that we have made und 
then I was going to suggest a reprint. I think there ought to bea 
reprint, beenuse it does make very substantial changes in the bil. 


The question is on agrecing to 
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Mr. POMERENBE. In view of that explanation, J will not 
make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary may read the pro- 
posed changes in the amendments heretofore offered by the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


On page 13, line 19, strike out the word “ and.” js 

On page 13, line 22, strike out the period and insert the words “and 
do not exceed 300 per cent thereof; and.” 

On page 13 after line 22. insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Sixty per cent of the amount by which such war profits exceed 300 
per cent of such deduction.” 

On pages 15 and 16 strike out section 203 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 203. That for the purposes of this title the amount of war 
profits shall be determined, except as otherwise in this title provided 

„(a) In the case of a domestic corporation or 8 or of a 
citizen or resident of the United States by deducting from the net in- 
come of the trade or business received during the taxable year the aver- 
age amount of the annual net income of the trade or business during 
the prewar period ; but such deduction shall not be an amount less than 
6 or more than 10 per cent of the actual invested capital as of January 
1 of the taxable year, 

“(b) In the case of a foreign corporation or partnership or of a 
nonresident alien individual, by deducting from the net income of the 
trade or business received from sources within the United States dur. 
ing the taxable year the average amount of the annual net income of 
the trade or business from sources within the United States during 
the prewar period ; but such deduction shall not be an amount less than 
6 or more than 10 per cent of that proportion of the actual invested cap- 
ital as of January 1 of the taxable year which the net income of the 
trade or business from sources within the United States bears to the 
entire net income. 

“(c) If the capital (or in the case of a foreign corporation or part- 
nership or of a nonresident alien individual that proportion thereof 
which the net income of the trade or business from sources within the 
United States bears to the entire net income) during the taxable year 
is 3 or less than the average capital computed upon the same 
basis, during the prewar period, the war profits shall be determined by 
deducting from the total net income for the taxable year an amount 
which bears the same proportion to the average annual net income for 
the prewar period which such capital during the taxable year bears 
to such average capital during the prewar period; but such deduction 
shall not be an amount less than 6 or more than 10 per cent of the actual 
invested capital as of January 1 of the taxable year (or in the case 
of a foreign corporation or partnership or of a nonresident allen indi- 
vidual of that portion of the actual invested capital as of January 1 
of the taxable year which the net income of the trade or business from 
sources within the United States bears to the entire net income). 

(d) If the Secretary of the Treasury is unable satisfactorily to de- 
termine the average amount of the annual net income of the trade or 
business during the prewar period or the actual inyested capital as of 
January 1 of the taxable year, the war profits shall be determined as 
provided in subdivision (a) of section 204.“ 

On page 16, line 14, before the word That,” insert the letter “a” 
in parentheses. 

u page 17, strike out lines 23 to 25, and lines 1 to 8 on page 18, and 


usert: 

“(b) If the net income of the trade or business for the taxable year, in 
the case of a corporation or partnership which was not in existence, or of 
an individual who was not engaged in the trade or business during the 
whole of any one calendar year darko the prewar period, is less than 
G per cent per annum of the actual invested capital as of January 1 
of the taxable year (or in case of a foreign corporation or partheranip 
or a nonresident alien individual is less than 6 per cent per annum on 
that proportion of the actual invested capital as of January 1 of the 
taxable year which the net income of the trade or business from sources 
within the United States bears to the entire net income) there shall be 
deemed to be no war profits.” 

On page 18, line 21, after the words “ provided in,” insert the words 
“ subdivision (a) of.“ 

On page 19, line 10, after the word “in,” insert the words subdiyi- 


On page 21, after line 21, insert: 

“ Bec. 207. As used in section 203 and in subdivision (b) of section 
204, the term “capital” does not include money or other property 
borrowed, and in case of a corporation or eae means, subject 
to the above limitation, (1) actual ash paid in; (2) the actual cash 
value of property paid in, other than cash, or for stocks or shares in such 
corporation or rtnership, at the time of such payment; and (3) 
pai -in or earned surplus and undivided profits used or em toyed in the 

usiness: Provided, That the good will, including the trade-marks and 
trade brands, or the franchise of a corporation or partnership, is not 
to be included unless the corporation or partnership made payment 
therefor specifically as such in cash or tangible property, the value of 
such good will, trade-marks, trade brands, or franchise not to exceed 
the actual cash or actual value of the tangible property paid therefor 

at the time of such on dope 
„ Strike out the figures “207” and insert the 


On page 22, line 3, strike out the figures “208” and insert the 
On page 22, line 13, strike ont the figures „209 * and insert the 


On page 22, line 24, strike out the figures “210” and insert the 
Sse s ogy 
figures 4212. y 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire this afternoon to enter into 
any discussion of the proposed changes in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PomERENE in the chair). 
May the Chair interrupt the Senator just to inquire if he desires 
to have the proposed amendments printed and lie on the table? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was under the impression that probably it 
would be better if we had a reprint of the bill. [“No!” 
“No!"] Some of my colleagues disagree about that, and I will 
merely ask for a print of the amendments. a 


line 6, strike out the figures 211 and insert the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not able to hear 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 say, I presume it will be sufficient to re- 
print that part of the bill which is amended. 

S The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator think it would 
also be well to reprint that part of the bill which applies to 
the income taxes that we may have it printed in its amended 
form? Has that been done? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think that has been done, but I 
think there is very little complication about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A number of changes were made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The print covers the changes, except the 
so-called Gerry amendment and the Lenroot amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There could be a short print fur- 
nished us of the schedule of income taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection if the Senator desires it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me suggest to the Senator that the only 
change that was made was the rejection of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And the Gerry amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. With the exception of the so-called Gerry 
amendment. ‘That is all printed right before us now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I stated to the Senator from Georgia, 
really the only change was first the elimination of the Lenroot 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. So it is printed before us in the bill just as it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It js printed. The Lenroot amendment was 
restored. Then the Gerry amendment dealt only with the last 
three brackets. 8 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There were two or three brackets. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator desires to have that reprinted, 
I shall raise no objection to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator has not asked for a vote on this amendment? The 
proposition was to perfect the committee amendment. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That was all. I am merely proposing to 
perfect the committee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question is, Has the proposed amend- 
ment been agreed to or not agreed to? Does the Senator want 
it agreed to? z 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume that the committee has the riglit 
to perfect its amendment at any time. 3 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we ought to have a vote on it; we 
ought to have it a matter of record. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A vote upon the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; but a vote upon the committee's pro- 
posal to perfect its amendment. N j 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think as a matter of right the committee 
can perfect its amendment at any time before it is adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know that it is a matter of right. 
It is a matter of vote. They can propose it, and no one usually 
objects to it, I take it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are not claiming to amend the 
House bill. We are merely perfecting our own suggestion of 
an amendment to it. The committee can perfect its suggestion 
of an amendment, just as an individual Senator who presents 
an amendment can perfect it before a vote is had upon his 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee can do so with the consent 
of the Senate, but when the bill is before the Senate I do not 
understand that the committee has that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is very clearly of 
the opinion that a Senator offering an amendment has a right 
to perfect it; but the Chair is not so sure about the right of the 
committee to perfect an amendment which is offered by the 
committee. ý 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment is offered by me as chair- 
man of the committee for the committee, and I think the uni- 
form practice here has been to permit the chairman to control 
that matter and for the committee to perfect their amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there unanimous consent 
that the Finance Committee shall have the right to perfect their 
amendment as indicated? The Chair hears no objection, and 
therefore the permission is granted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply desire to say to the 
Senate that there is very little new matter in these Jonger 
amendments. Most of the matter is simply as it appears in the 
present amendment, but the committee thought it was better to 
amend it in this way than to insert a few words here and there. 
So dealing with section 203 we have repeated the section as it 
appears in the bill with certain additions. The principal addi- 
tion is that the deduction shall not be an amount less than 6 
per cent or more than 10 per cent of the actual invested capital 
as of January 1 of the taxable year, It was necessary to repeat 
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that language several times—first, as to domestic corporations 
and individual citizens; second, as to foreign corporations; 
and third, where the capital was increased or decreased. That 
is substantially the only change made in those sections. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee, as I understand, has not 
changed the date; that is, it is figured as of January 1 of the 
taxable year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the date fixed. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was so before, was it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We did not have this principle as to capitali- 
zation in the bill before. 

Mr. NORRIS. You had a method of deduction? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We had at one place, I think, and that lan- 
guage is the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, the 10 per cent and the 6 per cent are 
reckoned on the amount of capital actually invested? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The percentage is reckoned on the actual 
capital invested 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the same as it was before? 

Mr. SIMMONS. As ascertained on the Ist day of January. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was not in before? 

Mr, SIMMONS. No. Then, Mr. President, the next sub- 
stantial change is in section 207, which is a new section, made 
necessary by the maximum and minimum rate based upon capital. 
That section is simply a reprint of the House bill definition of 
capital invested, with a slight emendation which related to bor- 
rowed money, which is not employed in their definition. In 
other words, Mr. President, the substantial changes which 
your committee propose in its original amendment relate practi- 
cally to the establishment of a minimum and maximum exemp- 
tion. In addition to that, we have added another bracket, so 
that we run the graduated rate imposed upon the excess war 
profits from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, can the Senator from 
North Carolina state the amount of revenue that would be raised 
under the new provisions? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. I will state, Mr. President, that as the 
result of these two changes, namely, the increase in the rate 
from 50 to 60 per cent and the establishment of a maximum and 
a minimum basis of exemption, the additional amount estimated 
to he realized from the bill will be within $2,000,000, I believe, of 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the changes which the committee 
have proposed are admirable, but I want to ask a question for 
information. In asking it I desire to state something which 
probably the country does not now know. Nebraska is to-day the 
greatest producer of potash of any State in the Union. The 
very great price to which potash advanced after the war with 
Germany broke out made it possible to convert the alkali lakes 
of western Nebraska into sources from which potash is now pro- 
duced. ‘To-day we are producing in Nebraska 50 tons of potash 
a day, a matter which is not generally known. In the four 
potash factories which have been established in the western part 
of the State near the Wyoming line the investments approxi- 
mate, say, $200,000 for each one. Their profits are very large, 
and undoubtedly they will have to pay a very heavy war tax. I 
think that they will be subjected to the maximum; that is, be- 
cause they had no profits at all before the war and were not 
in existence they will only be permitted to estimate a profit of 
6 or 8 per cent, and everything above that will be subjected to 
this very heavy tax, which will approximate 60 per cent. 

Now, I should like to ask the chairman of the committee, Will 
those factories be permitted to charge as a part of their ex- 
penses each year some portion of the capital which they have 
invested? Otherwise they might be in this predicament: Say 
they are making profits of 300 per cent or 400 per cent or 500 per 
cent larger than the normal and they pay 60 per cent of those 
profits to the Government and peace comes their investment is 
dead. Will they be permitted to charge as part of their expenses 
each year a portion of the capital which they have invested? 

I speak of this particularly because I think the whole country 
is interested in it. Potash is one of the most sorely needed of 
the products of to-day, and nothing should be done which will 
discourage the production of that article. I believe these plants 
in Nebraska will be willing to pay 60 per cent of their profits 
as a war tax, because their profits are large, but what about 
their capital invested? Can the chairman of the committee make 
any statement which will throw any light on that question? 


Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator to make an 
inquiry before the chairman of the committee answers? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presumed the Senator from North Caro- 
lina had relinquished the floor, because he sat down, The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has made a very important announcement ; 
the news he has furnished in regard to potash is very valuable, 
and the Senator is entirely correct about the supply of potash; 
but what I can not understand is his position that when peace 
comes the investment in the plants to which he has referred 
will be worthless, because we will need potash just as much 
after the war as we do now. There will be then, as there is 
now, an unlimited demand for potash. Of course I realize that 
after peace is restored Germany would compete with American 
producers, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say in answer to the Senator that 
it is probable that the concerns which are now using the alkali 
water out of these lakes and by evaporation securing a residuum 
which is in effect potash when properly treated will probably 
not be able to compete with the German potash if we again begin 
importing it. If Germany is able to supply this country with 
potash the price will fall to such an extent that these plants will 
probably be useless, 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
it is not a fact that with the present prices of potash—the high- 
est known in the history of the world—the plants established 
in Nebraska will, if allowed to run for a few months, pay more 
than all of the investment put in them? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly they will. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that, Mr. President, because there 
are companies in Utah manufacturing potash to-day, and the 
price they are receiving for potash is such that they make 
enormous profits. I understand, as the Senator from Nebraska 
has already stated, that after the war ceases—not immediately 
after the war ceases, because the potash supply is now used up 
to such an extent that there is practically none on hand anywhere 
in the world—the price will immediately begin to fall, and I 
have no doubt that the companies which have been formed in 
Nebraska to make potash out of the saleratus beds of that 
State will cease making it when normal conditions return; nor 
have I any doubt that the promoters of the business have figured 
that if they have but a few months to run they can make all 
that they put into it and perhaps a profit, and they are willing 
to take their chances of the war continuing a year or more. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is possible that that is 
so. Of course the profits are not known, My point was that 
nothing should be done in this bill so to increase the risk of 
establishing potash factories in other States, as well as in 
Nebraska, as to discourage the exploitation of that industry, 
because it is of vast value to the country. As it is now, we 
ought to be able to produce more of our own potash, and it is 
very important that while we are cut off from the German 
supply we should produce it by every means that we know of 
now and that can be devised. While I thoroughly approve of 
the amendment which the committee now proposes, and believe 
that the increase in the war-profits tax to a maximum of 60 per 
cent will meet the approval of the country, I think care should 
be taken not to discourage concerns from going into a business 
wherein they may, after paying a large war-profits tax, lose 
the capital that has been invested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
has talked to me about this case. In some respects it is rather 
an exceptional case. The bill, I think, amply takes care of a 
case like that, provided there is some like or similar business 
which has made prewar profits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it could not be above 10 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it could not be above 10 per cent. I 
see no way, Mr. President, that this particular industry can 
escape the higher rates provided in this bill, if they are making 
the enormous profits—300 or 400 per cent—the Senator from 
Nebraska says they are making; but it is very clear that an 
institution of that sort, if it can live for a few years, will not 
suffer very much, for even after it pays the contribution which 
the Government requires it would be left very large profits. 

Mr. President, I want to say in addition and in further ex- 
planation of these amendments that we have not disturbed the 
provisions of the present bill with reference to the prewar profits. 
We ascertain the normal profits of individuals and corporations 
as originally proposed in the bill, Their normal profits are 
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based on the average net income for the three years 1911, 1912, 
and 1918; but if those profits fall below 6 per cent, then we 
allow them an exemption of 6 per cent upon their invested 
capital; that is to say. if the deduction on account of the 
normal profit is less than 6 per cent, we permit them to have 
6 per cent under this amendment. 

There is also another provision in the bill which is of great 
importance to the man whose profits during the prewar period 
were subnormal. It is that provision of the bill which relates 
to the profits of representative concerns in like business. 

If it shall be made to appear by a taxpayer that his profits 
were subnormal during these three years as compared with the 
profits of like business, he is then permitted to have the average 
earnings during these prewar years of representative concerns 
engaged in like business up to the full maximum, 10 per cent. 
That is to say, having shown that his profit was subnormal 
during this period, if the profits of average business exceed 6 
per cent, he will be permitted to take the actual profits of like 
business at any point between 6 and 10 per cent. If the average 
was 7 per cent, he would have 7. If the average was 8, he 
would have 8. If the average was 9, he would have 9. If 10, he 
would have 10, but he could have no more. On the other hand, 
if the profits for the prewar period were 50 per cent or 25 per 
cent or any per cent in excess of 10 per cent upon the actual 
capital invested, then the taxpayer would not be entitled to a 
deduction in excess of 10 per cent upon his capital actually in- 
vested and employed in the business. We have sought to be 
fair, Mr. President, to the man whose profits were low during 
these years, to the man whose profits were subnormal during 
these three years, and we have sought not to permit the concern 
or the individual that happened to be making a very large profit 
before the war to escape taxation in excess of the 10 per cent 
exemption which we have allowed. 

In order to make our original system workable with these 
changes it becomes necessary for us to define what “ invested 
capital“ means; and we have adopted the House definition as to 
that, with some slight changes, as I indicated before. 

Those are, I believe, substantially the changes made in this 
amendment by the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before the Senator sits 
down I should like to make an inquiry of him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand the Senator to say that 
the definitions of capital upon which this per cent is to be com- 
puted are the definitions which are carried in the House bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands me correctly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator in his report 
and in his opening address upon the bill to criticize quite 
severely those provisions of the House bill as involving the 
Treasury Department in very serious embarrassments and 
complications in endeavoring to ascertain what was real capital. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is right about that. I did. I 
will state to the Senator that to avoid as far as practicable the 
dangers that I then brought to the attenion of the Senate, which 
grew out of a situation very common in this country, where a 
corporation has so-called watered stock as the result of prob- 
ably a fictitious valuation of its good will, trade-mark, and so 
forth, the House provision attempts in very specific language 
to provide against that. I do not know whether tlie House pro- 
vision has succeeded or not; but we have added—I am glad the 
Senator calls my attention to the matter—an additional pro- 
vision to the definition of the House bill, which we hope will take 
care to a large extent, if not altogether, of that situation, It is 
this—it follows immediately after the definition: 

55 If the Secretary of the Treasury is unable satisfactorily to de- 
termine the average amount of the annual net income of the trade or 
business during the prewar period, or the actual invested capital as of 
January 1 of the taxable year, the war profits shall be determined as 
provided in subdivision (a) of section 204. 

That is, by determining or ascertaining what were the average 
profits of representative concerns engaged in like business. We 
have attempted to leave this matter largely with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I might inquire, then, how is it ex- 
pected that the Secretary of the Treasury could ascertain the 
capitalization and the amount of water in the representative con- 
cerns that are to be taken as the standard with which the busi- 
ness in question is to be measured? 

Mr. SIMMONS. When we come to determine the profits of 
representative concerns for this purpose, we do not deal with 
capitalization at all, as the Senator will discover if he will turn 
to that section of the amendment. We simpiy take the net 
profits as determined by their return. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. You take the average profits of repre- 
sentative concerns? 


Mr. SIMMONS. As determined by their return of net profits. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but are you not involved in the 
same difficulty there, because their net profits are ascertained 
upon a capitalization that may be half water? N 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but the Senator, I think, does not catch 
the whole proposition. We first take the net profits of these rep- 
resentative concerns during the prewar period. Then we take 
their net profits during the taxable year, and we find the ratio 
that the one bears to the other, and find what per cent that is, 
and then we allow the concern whose capital stock the Secretary 
has been unable to ascertain accurately the same percentage. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I followed the Senator. I under- 
stood that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that the matter of capitalization does not 
seem to me to be involved there. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. You allow the corporation about which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is in doubt the same percentage 
as was made by certain selected corporations, called representa- 
tive corporations; and the average profits of these concerns will 
be based upon the book values of their respective businesses as a 
basis of ascertaining the average of their profits. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. I do not understand that the 
net profits of a concern are based at all upon capitalization 
under section 204. They are not based upon capitalization at 
all. They return to the Secretary of the Treasury their net 
profits—that is, the net profits of their operations—without re- 
gard to their capitalization, just as the net income of a person 
is returned without reference to his capitalization. We accept 
their returns for the purposes of the income tax, and we accept 
their returns for the purposes of this tax. It is not a return 
based upon capital. It is a return based upon the net income 
growing out of the operations of that business, whether the 
capital be large or be small. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but that net income is determined 
after they have paid dividends upon watered stock, and so 
would be affected by whether the capitalization is fictitious or 
not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think that is after they have paid 
any dividends. Dividends are not allowed to be deducted from 
net incomes. Expenses of operation are deducted; taxes are 
deducted ; insurance is deducted; any of those elements of ex- 
pame 3 deducted, but they are not permitted to deduct divi- 

en 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I misstated myself in that respect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was not present at the meeting of the 
committee this morning. I did not get my notice in time, for 
some reason or other. Do I understand from this amendment 
that all corporations are entitled to a 10 per cent exemption? 

Mr. SEMMONS. No; not all corporations. That is the 
maximum. The corporation that is making more than 10 per 
cent is only entitled to 10 per cent deduction. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But a corporation that is making more 
than 10 per cent secures a 10 per cent exemption? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the concern is making more than 10 per 
cent, it is not allowed to have more than 10 per cent. If it is 
making 12 per cent, we will say, or making 20 per cent, we do 
not permit it a deduction of the 12 or the 20, but we only per- 
mit it a deduction of the 10. That is the maximum amount that 
it is entitled to have deducted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, As an exemption? 

Mr. SIMMONS. As an exemption; yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If a corporation is making 7 per cent, 
the exemption is 7 per cent, as I understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is making 7 per cent—no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Seven per cent before the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; before the war. If the man was mak- 
ing 7 per cent before the war, he would be entitled to 7 per cent; 
if he was making 8 per cent before the war, he would be en- 
titled to 8 per cent, or 9, or 10, as the case might be; but if 
he was making only 6 per cent before the war, and he can show 
upon complaint that he was making substantially less than 
like business, then he would be permitted to have the average 
of like business, and whatever that average is, he is allowed as 
a deduction, until it reaches 10 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, That is, if the corporation was making 
less than 6 per cent it would fare better in that respect than a 
corporation that was making 7? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Provided the corporation that was making 
less than 6 per cent was making substantially less than the aver- 
age in the industry in which it is engaged. The Senator will 
see that that is intended to take care of the unfortunate man 
who was making an income upon his investment substantially 
lower than others who were engaged in the same line of business, 
as the result, we will say, of some misfortune, or some visitation 
of Providence, as in my case, when we had the floods down in 


my State. By reason of the enormous losses, the profits were 
practically nothing during those years. Now, he is entitled to 6 


per cent if he actually made it, or he is entitled to 7 per cent if 


he actually made it, or 8 per cent if he actually made it, up to 
10 per cent; but if he was unfortunate, and made less than the 
average in the business, then he is entitled to that average, up to 
the 10 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I wish to request that the expert for 
the committee compute, on certain corporations which I will 
name, the changes that the proposed amendment will make in 
the war-profits tax which they will be required to pay under this 
new amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will submit to the expert a list of the 
corporations upon which I should like those computations made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say again that it 
is expected, as a result of these changes in the bill, that the 
amount of revenue estimated to be derived from the bill will be 
increased in round numbers $500,000,000. Of course a consider- 
able part of that, though much the smaller part of it, is the 
result of the increase in the rates, raising the maximum gradu- 
ated rate from 50 up to 60 per cent; but the larger part of that 
increase comes from the fact that corporations and individuals 
who during the prewar period were making a supernormal 
profit, a large profit, will be entitled to this reduced exemption 
on account of fixing the maximum at 10 per cent. Together the 
amendments swell the additional receipts of the Government 
from this bill from $562,000,000 to $1,060,000,000. That is the 
additional amount that will be raised by this bill—$1,060,- 
000,000—from excess war profits, which, added to the amount 
estimated to be raised under the existing law which we have re- 
pealed and incorporated in this, makes $1,286,000,000 which will 
be raised by this bill from the taxes upon war profits. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator state what propor- 
tion of that increased amount of additional taxation is derived 
from the new bracket of 60 per cent which is added to the war- 
profits provision of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In round numbers, about $70,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, which I should like to have read, printed in the Recor», 
and pending in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read the amendment. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Alabama proposes to 
strike out all of the last paragraph of section 200 from line 1 
to line 8, inelusive, on page 12; also to strike out sections 201, 
202, 208, 204; 205, and 206 and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Src. 201. That in addition to the taxes under 5 laws there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid for each taxable year npon the 
net income of every corporation and partnership organized, authorized, 
or existing under the laws of the United States, or any State, Territory, 
or District thereof, no matter how created or organized, excepting in- 
come derived from the business of life, health, and accident insurance 
combined in one policy issued on the weekly premium payment plan, a 
tax on the amount by which such net income ex s the sum (a) 
$5,000 and (b) 8 per cent of the actual ca ital invested, as follows: 

Up to and including 5 per cent additional on such capital, 5 per cent. 

From 5 per cent up to and including 10 per cent a ditional on such 
capital, 10 per cent, 

om 10 per cent up to and including 15 per cent additional on such 
capital, 25 per cent. 

From 15 per cent up to and including 20 per cent additional on such 
capital, 50 per cent. 

‘Above 20 per cent additional on such capital, 75 per cent. 

Every foreign corporation and partnership, includin corporations and 
partnerships of the Philippine slands and Porto Rico, shall pay for 
each taxable year a like tax upon the amount by which its net income 
received from all sources within the United States exceeds the sum of 
(a) 8 per cent of the actual capital invested and used or employed in 
the business in the United States, and (b) warmed winger of 35,000 
which the entire actual capital invested and used or pt ek 8 n the 
business in the United States bears to the entire actual capital invested ; 
and In case no such capital is used or employed in the business in the 
United States the tax shall be imposed upon that portion of such net 
income which is in excess of the sum of (a) 8 per cent of that propor- 
tion of the entire actual capital invested and used or 8 in the 
business which the net income from sources within the United States 
bears to the entire net income and aay that proportion of $5,000 which 
the net income from sources within the United States bears to the en- 
tire net income. 

Sec, 202. That for the purpose of this title, actual capital invested 
means: First, actual cash, and second, the actual value, of all assets 
other than cash, used or employed in the business; but does not in- 
clude money or other property borrowed by the corporation or partner- 


Without objection, the Secre- 


ship. 

Noc. 208. That the tax herein imposed upon corporations and partner- 
ships shall be computed upon the basis of the net income shown by 
their income-tax returns under Title I of the act entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes,“ approved September 8, 
1916, or under this title, and shall be assessed and collected at the 
same time and in the same manner as the income tax due under Title I 
of such act of September 8, 1916: Provided, That for the purpose of 
this title a partnership shall haye the same privilege with reference 
to fixing its fiscal year as is accorded corporations under section 13 (a) 
of Title 1 of such act of September 8, 1916: Provided further, That 
where a corporation or partnership makes return prior to March 1, 
1918, covering its own fiscal year and includes therein any income 
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received during the calendar year ending December 31, 1916, the tax 
herein impo shall be that proporne of the tax based upon such 
full fiscal year which the time from January 1, 1917, to the end of such 
fiscal year bears to the full fiscal year. 

Sec, 204. That corporations exempt from tax under the provisions 
of section 11 of Title I of the act approved September 8, 1916, and 
. carrying on or doing the same business shall be exempt 
rom the provisions of this title and the tax imposed by this title 
shall not attach to incomes of partnerships derived from agriculture 
or from personal services. 

Sec. 205. That every corporation having a net income of $5,000 or 
more for the taxable year making a return under Title I of such act 
of September 8, 1916, shall for the purposes of this title include in such 
return a detailed statement of the actual capital invested. 

Every partnership haying a net income of $5,000 or more for the 
taxable year shall render a correct return of the income of the partner- 
ship for the taxable year, setting forth specifically the actual capital 
invested and the gross income for such year and the deductions herein- 
after allowed. Such returns shall be rendered at the same time and in 
the same manner and form as is prescribed for income-tax returns 
under Title I of such act of September 8, 1916. In computing net 
income of a partnership for the purposes of this title there shall be 
allowed like deductions as are allowed to individuals in sections 5 (a) 
and 6 (a) of such act of September 8, 1916. 

Sxc. 206. That all administrative, special, and general 
law, including the laws in relation to the assessment, remission, collec- 
tion, and refund of internal-revenue taxes not heretofore specifically 
repealed and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title are hereby 
extended and made applicable to all the provisions of this title and 
to the tax herein 1 and all provisions of Title I of so à act 
of September 8, 1916, relating to returns and payment of tue tax 
therein imposed, including penalties, are hereby made applicable to the 
tax required by this title. . 

Sec. 207. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
roval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all necessar regu- 
ations for carrying out the provisions of this title, and may equire 
any corporation or partnership subject to the provisions of this title 
to furnish him with such facts, data, and information as in his judg- 
ment are necessary to collect the tax provided for in this title. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the situation to be that the 
committee has now perfected its amendment and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] offers what has just been read 
as an amendment to the committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for it, and that is the pending question. I “ould 
like to inquire of the Senator from Alabama if he has “sured 
out the revenues that would be produced by his amendmei t? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, We have figured it out and we are hay- 
ing it revised by an expert with a view of presenting the 1 gures 
to-morrow morning definitely and in detail. I will say, how- 
ever, that we have no doubt whatever that the amendment I 
have offered will raise more money than the revised amend- 
ment of the Senate committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a paper 
signed by 59 Senators with this preface: : 

We, the undersigned Senators, moye that, in accordance with the 


provisions of Rule XXII of the Senate, debate be brought to a close upon 
the pending bill, to wit, H. R. 4280. 


I ask that the Secretary may read the names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


W. F. Kirby, F. M. Simmons, Morris Sheppard, Thomas 5. 
Martin, George E. Chamberlain, Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Claude A. Swanson II. L. Mye John F. Shafroth, 
John K. Shields, Kenneth McKellar, Olle M. James, 
Willard Saulsbury, Peter G. Gerry, John B. Kendrick, 
F. G. Newlands, J. C. W. Beckham, Key Pittman, Lee 
S. Overman, William H. Thompson, O, W. Underwood, 
Paul O, Husting, John II. Ban head, James D. Phelan, 
Ed. S. Johnson, John Walter Smith, Joseph E. Rans- 
dell, Henry F. Hollis, Atlee Pomerene, John i ge Pen 
liams, Joe T. Robinson, J. O. Wolcott, H. C. dge, 
Henry F. Ashurst, W. G. Harding, J. S. Frelinghuysen, 
Knute Nelson, William M. Calder, P. J. McCumber, 
Howard Sutherland, Frederick Hale, Miles Poindexter, 
Charles Curtis, LeBaron B. Colt, Thomas ternak Pic; 
Knox, Boies Penrose, Charles L. soe Frank B. Kel- 

- logg, Harry S. New, C. S. Page, B. M. Fernald, Charles 
E. Townsend, W. P. Dillingham, James E. Watson, 
28 W. Weeks, E. D. Smith, G. M. Hitchcock, Robert 

Owen. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice will be entered un- 
der the rule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to simply lodge the 
motion based upon that request of 59 Senators. I understand 
that we can not vote upon this proposition under the rule until 
Friday morning. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that I shall address the Senate on the amendment offered by 
my colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] when the Senate meets to-mor- 
row morning as soon as the bill is taken up. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether there is any desire 
for an executive session. There appears to be none, and I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, August 29, 1917) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, August 30, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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